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PREFACE. 


rT^HIS  volume  concludes  the  Religious  Mncyclopcedia  in  advance  of  the  German 
-^  original.  The  revised  edition  of  Herzog  has  so  far  reached  only  the  thir- 
teenth volume,  to  article  "Ring;"  but,  by  the  kindness  of  the  German  editor  and 
publisher,  I  had  the  benefit  of  several  advanced  sheets  of  letter  S.  For  the  remain- 
ing titles  the  editors  used  the  last  seven  volumes  of  the  first  edition  (XIV.-XXL, 
published  1861-66,  to  which  was  added  an  Index  volume  in  1868).  The  best 
articles,  which  will  be  retained  in  the  new  edition,  have  been  reproduced,  con- 
densed and  supplemented  to  date  by  competent  hands.  But  fully  one-half  of  the 
volume  is  made  up  of  original  matter,  with  the  aid  of  a  large  number  of  English 
and  American  scholars  who  are  known  to  be  familiar  with  the  topics  assigned  to 
them.  For  their  kind  and  hearty  co-operation  we  again  return  our  sincere  thanks. 
The  three  volumes  of  this  work  are  equivalent  in  size  to  about  seven  or  eight 
volumes  of  the  German  work  on  which  it  is  based.  Our  aim  has  been  to  put  the 
reader  in  possession  of  the  substance  of  Herzog,  with  such  additional  information 
as  the  English  reader  needs,  and  cannot  expect  from  a  German  work  written  exclu- 
sively for  German  readers.  It  is  simply  impossible  to  make  an  encyclopaedia  of 
one  country  and  people  answer  the  wants  of  another,  without  serious  changes  and 
modifications.  Moreover,  an  encyclopaedia  ought  to  be  reconstructed  every  ten 
years ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  this  work  will  renew  its  youth  and  usefulness  as  soon 
as  the  present  edition  is  out  of  date. 

With  the  reception  of  the  work  I  have  every  reason  to  be  satisfied.  It  has 
met  with  a  hearty  welcome,  and  secured  a  permanent  place  in  the  reference-library 
of  ministers,  students,  and  intelligent  laymen  of  all  denominations.  Competent 
judges  acknowledge  its  impartiality  and  catholicity,  as  well  as  the  ability  of  the 
leading  articles,  which  are  written  and  signed  by  conscientious  scholars  of  estab- 
lished reputation.  The  plan  of  condensation  has  been  generally  approved,  as  the 
only  feasible  way  by  which  such  a  vast  thesaurus  of  German  learning  could  be 
made  accessible  and  useful  to  the  English  reader.  Errors  and  defects  in  a  work 
which    embraces  many  thousands  of  facts  and  dates  are  unavoidable ;   but  pains 


PREFACE. 


have  been  taken  to  secure  strict  accuracy,  and  mistakes  are  corrected  in  the  plates 
as  soon  as  discovered. 

The  completed  work  is  now  committed  to  the  favor  of  the  public  with  the 
prayer  that  God  may  bless  its  use  for  the  promotion  of  sound  Christian  learning. 

Philip  Schaff. 

New  York,  Feb.  1,  1SS4. 


AUTHORIZATION. 

We  the  undersigned,  Editors  and  Publisher  of  the  "  Real-Encyklopadie  fur  Prot.  Theologie  und 
Kirche,"  hereby  authorize  the  Rev.  Dr.  Schaff  of  New  York  to  make  free  use  of  this  work  for  the 
preparation  and  publication,  in  the  United  States  and  in  England,  of  a  similar  although  much  shorter 
work,  under  the  title  "  A  Religious  Encyclopaedia,  based  on  the  Real-Encyklopadie  of  Herzog,  Plitt, 
and  Hauck." 
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Prosper  of  Aquitania,  1942. 
Protestanten-Verein,  1942. 
Protestantism.     See  Reformation. 
Protevangelium.     See  Apoerypha. 
Protonotarius  Apostolicus,  1942. 
Proto-Presbyter,  or  Proto-Pope,  1942. 
Proudfoot,  William,  1942. 
Proverbs  of  Solomon,  1943. 
Providence,  1948. 
Provincial,  1949. 
Provost,  1949. 

Prudentius,  Aurelius  Clemens,  1949. 
Prudentius  of  Troves,  1949. 
Prussia,  1949. 
Prynue,  William,  19.'iij. 
TValmanazar,  George,  1950. 
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1950.  / 

Psalms,  1951.  w 

Psalms,  Use  of  the,  in  Worship,  1959. 
Psalter,  1961. 
Psellns,1961. 
Pseudepigrapha  of  the  Old  Testament, 

19t)l . 
PsoLido-Isidorian   Decretals,  1960. 
Ptolemaeus,  Ptolemy,  1968. 
Ptolemy  I.,  Soter,  1968. 
Ptolemy  II.,  Philadelphus,  1968. 
Ptolemy  III.,  Euergertes,  1968. 


Ptolemy  IV.,  Philopator,  1968. 

Ptolemy  V.,  Epiphanes,  1969. 

Ptolemy  VI.,  Philometor,  1969. 

Publican,  1969. 

Publicani,  1969. 

Pufendorf,  Samuel,  1969. 

Pul.    See  Tielath-pileser. 

Pulcheria,  1969. 

Pulleyn,  Robert,  1969. 

Pulpit,  1970. 

Pulpit-Eloquence.         See       Horailelics, 

Preaching. 
Punishment  among  the  Hebrews,  1970. 
Punishment,  Future,  1971. 
Punshon,  William  Morley,  1974. 
Purcell,  Henry,  1974. 
Purcell,  John  Baptist,  1975. 
Purgatory,  1975. 
Purifications,  1976. 
Purim,  1979. 

Puritan,  Puritanism,  1979. 
Purvey,  John,  1983. 
Pusey,  Edward  Bouverie,  1984. 
Pym,  John,  1984. 
Pynchon,  William,  1985. 
Pyx,  1985. 
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Quadragesima.    See  Lent. 
Quadratus,  1986. 
Quakers.    See  Friends. 
Quarles,  Francis,  1986. 
Quarterly  Meeting.    See  Friends. 
Quartodecimani.     See   Paschal    Contro- 
versy. 
Queen  Anne's  Bounty.    See  Taxes. 
Quenstedt,  Andreas,  1986. 
Quesncl,  Pasquier,  1986. 
Quetif,  Jacques,  1986. 
Quietism.    See  Molinos,  Guyon. 
Quinisextum  Concilium,  1987. 
Quiriuius,  1987. 
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Rabanus  Maurus,  1988. 

Rabaut,  Paul,  1988. 

Rabaut,.  St.  Etienne,  1988. 

Rabaut,  Pommier,  1988. 

Rabbah.    See  Ammonites. 

Rabbinism,  198*. 

Rabbula.    See  Rabulas. 

Rabsaris,  1990. 

Rabshakeh,  1990. 

Rabulas,  1990. 

Raca,  1990. 

Racovian  Catechism.    See  Socinianism. 

Rachel.    See  Jacob. 

Radbcrtufc,  Paschasius,  1990. 

Raffles,  Thomas,  1991. 

Ragged  Schools,  1991. 

Rahab,  1991. 

Raikes,  Robert,  1991. 

Rainerio  Sacchoni,  1991. 

Rale,  Sebastien,  1992. 

Raleigh,  Alexander,  1992. 

Raleigh,  Sir  AValter,  1992. 

Ramah,  1992. 

Ramadan,  1992. 

Rambach,  August  Jakob,  1992. 

Rambach,  Johann  Jakob,  1992. 

Rameses.    See  Exodus. 

Rammohun  Roy,  1993. 

Ramus,  Petrus,  1993. 

Ranee,  Armand  Louis  le  Bouthillier,  de, 
1993. 

Randall,  Benjamin.  See  Freewill  Bap- 
tists. 

Randolph  Macon  College,  1993. 

Ranters,  1994. 

Raphael,  1994. 

Raphall,  Morris  Jacob,  1994. 

Rappists,  1994. 

Rashi,  1994. 

Raskolniks.    See  Russian  Sects. 

Ratherius,  1994. 

Rathmann,  Hermann,  1995. 

Rationalism  and  Supranaturalism,  1995. 

Ratisbon,  the  Conference  of,  1998. 

Ratramnus,  1998. 

Ratzeberger,  Matthiius,  1998. 

Rau,  Christian,  1998. 

Ranch,  Frederick  Augustus,  1998. 

Rauhe  Haus.    See  Wichern. 

Rautenstrauch,  Franz  Stephan,  1999. 
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Ravignan,  Gustave  Francois  Xavier  de  la 

Croix  de,  2001. 
Raymond  Martini,  2001. 
Raymond  of    Pennaforte.      See    Peuna- 

t'orte. 
Raymond  of  Sabuude,  or  Sabiende,  2001. 
Raymundus  Lullus.     See  Lullus. 
Reader.     See  Lector. 
Realism.     See  Scholastic  Theology. 
Heal  Presence.     Sec  Lord's  Supper. 
Rechabites,  2002. 
Recluse,  2002. 
Recollect,  2002. 

Reconciliation.     See  Atonement. 
Rector,  2002. 

Redeemer,  Orders  of  the,  2002. 
Redemption,  2002. 
Redemptorists,  or  Congregatiou  of   Our 

Most  Blessed  Redeemer,  2003. 
Red  Sea,  the,  2004. 
Reed,  Andrew,  2001. 
Reformation,  2001. 
Reformed  (Dutch)  Church  in  America, 

2013. 
Reformed  Episcopal  Church.     See  Epis- 
copal Church,  Reformed. 
Reformed     (G-erman)     Church     in     the 

United  Slates.  2015. 
Reformed     Presbyterian     Church.       See 

Presbyterian  Churches. 
Regalia,"  2016. 
Regeneration,  2017. 
Regensburg.    See  Ratisbon. 
Regino,  2018. 
Regionarius,  201S. 
Regius,  Urbanus.     See  Rhegius. 
RegulaFidei,  2018. 
Regulars,  2018. 
Rehoboam,  2018. 
Reichel,  Johann  Friedrlch,  2019. 
Reid,  Thomas,  201o. 
Reihing,  Jakob,  2021. 
Reimaras,  Hermann  Samuel,  2021. 
Reinhard,  Franz  Volkmar,  2021. 
Reland,  Hadrian,  2021. 
Relics,  2021. 

Relief  Synod.  See  Presbyterian  Churches. 
Religion  and  Revelation,  2021. 
Religion,  the  Philosophy  of,  2024. 
Religious  Dramas  in  the  Middle  Ages, 

Religious  Liberty.    See  Liberty, 

Religious  Statistics,  2U2G. 

Relly,  James,  2026. 

Remigius,  St.,  202 , . 

Remphan,  2027. 

Renaissance,  the,  2027. 

Renata,  2030. 

Renaudot,  Eusebe,  2030. 

Repentance,  2030. 

Rephidim.  See  Wilderness  of  the  Wan- 
dering. 

Reprobation.     See  Predestination. 

Requiem,  2031. 

Reredos,  2031. 

Reservation,  Mental,  2031. 

Reservation,  Papal,  2031. 

Residence,  2032. 

Restoration.    See  Apokatastasis. 

Resignation,  2032. 

Resurrection  of  the  Dead,  2032. 

Rettberg,  Frieclrich  Wilhelm,  2033. 

Rettig,  Heinrich  Christian  Michael,  2033. 

Reuben.     See  Tribes. 

Reuchlin,  Johann,  2033. 

Reuterdahl,  Henrik,  2034. 

Revelation,  Book  of,  2034. 

Revivals  of  Religion,  2038. 

Revolution,  the  French,  2041. 

Reynolds,  Edward,  2043. 

Reynolds,  John,  2044. 

Rhegium,  2044. 

Rhegius,  Urbanus,  2044. 

Rhetoric,  Sacred.     See  Homiletica. 

Rhodes,  2044. 

Ricci,  Lorenzo,  2044. 

Ricci,  Scipione  de',  2045. 

Rice,  John  Holt,  2045. 

Rice,  Nathan  Lewis,  2045. 

Rich,  Edmund.     See  Eadmund,  St. 

Richard,  FiUralph,  2045. 

Richard  of  St..  Victor,  2046. 

Richard,  Charles  Louis  2046. 

Richards,  James,  2046. 

Richardn,  William,  2046. 

Richelieu,  Armand  Jean  Duplessis  de, 
2046. 

Richer,  Edmund,  2046. 


Richmond,  Legh,  2046. 

Richter,  yEmilius  Ludwig,  2047. 

Richter,  Christian  Fried  rich  Gottlieb, 
2047. 

Riddle,  Joseph  Esmond,  2047. 

Ridgley,  Thomas,  2U47. 

Ridley,  Nicholas,  2047. 

Rieger,  Geoig  Conrad,  204S. 

Righteousness,  Original,  201S. 

Rimmon,  204s. 

Ring,  Melchior,  2049. 

Wings,  2040. 

Rinkart,  Martin,  2)149. 

Ripley,  Henry  Jones,  2049. 

Ripon,  2049. 

Rippon,  John,  2049. 

Risler,  .leremiah,  2010. 

RHler,  Kail,  2050. 

Ritual,  2050. 

Rituale  Uoinanum,  2050. 

Ritualism,  205i>. 

Rivet,  Andre,  2053. 

Robber-Council.     See  Ephesus. 

Robert  the  Second,  20-'):;. 

Robertson,  Frederick  M'iliiam,  2053. 

Robertson,  James  Oraigie,  20.34. 

Robinson,  Edward,  2054. 

Robinson,  John,  2055. 

Robinson,  Robert,  205G. 

Robinson,  Stuart,  2006. 

Roch,  St.,  20.")(>. 

Rochester,  20.30. 

Rock,  Daniel,  2056. 

Rodgers,  John,  2056. 

Rodiger,  Emil,  2056. 

Rogations,  2057. 

Rogers,  Ebenezer  Piatt,  2057. 

Rogers,  Henry,  2057. 

Rogers,  John,  2057. 

Rohr,  Johann  Fried  rich,  2057. 

Rokycana,  John,  2057. 

Romaine,  William,  2058. 

Roman-Catholic  Church,  2058. 

Roman-Catholic  Church  in  the  United 
States,  2062. 

Roman  Empire  and  Christianity,  the, 
2068. 

Romance  Bible  Versions.  See  Bible  Ver- 
sions. 

Romans,  Epistle  to  the.     See  Paul. 

Romanus,  2072. 

Rome,  2072. 

Ronsdorf  Sect.     See  Eller. 

Rood,  2073. 

Roos,  Magnus  Friedrich,  2074. 

Rosa  of  Lima,  2074. 

Rosa  of  Viterbo,  2074. 

Rosalia,  St.,  2074. 

Rosary,  the,  2074. 

Roscelin,  2074. 

Rose,  the  Golden.     See  Golden  Rose. 

Rose,  Henry  John,  2074. 

Rose,  Hugh  James,  2074. 

Rosenbach,  Johann  Georg,  2075. 

Rosenmiiller,  Ernst  Friedrich  Karl,  2075. 

Rosicrucians,  2075. 

Roswitha,  2075. 

Rota.    See  Curia. 

Rothe,  Richard,  2075. 

Roumania,  2<Mj. 

Rous,  Francis,  2070. 

Rousseau,  Jean  Jacques,  2076. 

Roussel,  Gerard,  2078. 

Routh,  Martin  Joseph,  2078. 

Row,  Thomas,  207*. 

Rowe,  Mrs.  Elizabeth,  2078. 

Rowlands,  Daniel,  207s. 

Royaaids,  Hermann  .Tan,  207S. 

Rubrics,  207X. 

Ruchat,  Abraham,  2078. 

Riickert,  Leopold  immanuel,  2078. 

Rudelbacb,  Andreas  Gottlob,  207>*. 

Riidinger,  Rsrom,  20, ii. 

Ruet,  Francisco  de  Paula,  2079. 

Rufinus,  Tyrannius,  2070. 

Ruinart,  Tluerry,  2i)7'.i. 

Rule  of  Faith.     Se<>  ReguJa  Fidel. 

Rulman  Merswin,  2<>sn. 

Rupert,  St.,  2080. 

Rupert  of  DenU,  2oso. 

Russell,  Charles  William,  2080. 

Russia,  2080. 

Russian  Sects,  20S2. 

Rutgers  Theological  Seminary.  See  New- 
Brunswick  Theological  Seminary. 

Ruth,  2085. 

Rutherfurd,  Samuel,  2085. 

Ruysbroeck,  or  Rusbroek,  2us:>. 


Ryerson,  Adolphus  Egerton,  20S6. 
Ryland,  John,  2t>SG. 
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Saaflia  ha  Gaon,  Ben  Joseph,  2087. 

Saalschiilz,  Joseph  Levin,  2087. 

Sabaolh,  2US7. 

Sabas,  St.,  2087. 

Sabbatarians.    See  Seventh-Day  Baptists. 

Sabbath,  2088. 

Sabbath -Day's  Journey,  2089. 

Sabbath  Laws.    See  Sunday  Legislation. 

Sabbathaism.     See  Israel. 

Sahbatharians,  or  New  Israelites,  2089. 

Sabbatical  Vearand  Year  of  Jubilee,  2089. 

Sabbatier,  Pierre,  2090. 

Sabbatius,  2000. 

Sabeilius,  2090. 

Sabians,  2091. 

Sabina,  2091. 

Sabinianue,  2091. 

Sacerdotalism.    See  Priesthood. 

Sacheverell,  Henry,  2001. 

Sachs,  Hans,  2091. 

Sack,  August  Friedrich  Wilhelm,  2092. 

Sack,  Friedrich  Samuel  Gottfried,  2092. 

Sack,  Karl  Heinrich,  2092. 

Sack,  Brethren  of  the,  2093. 

Sacrament,  2093. 

Sacred  Heart,  Society  of  the.  See  Jesus, 
Society  of  the  Sacred  Heart  of. 

Sacriricati,  2093. 

Sacrifices.    See  Offerings. 

Sacrilege,  2094. 

Sacristy  and  Sacristan,  2094. 

Sacy,  Louis  Isaac  Le  Maistre  de,  2094. 

Sadducees,  2094. 

Sadoleto,  Jacopo,  2096. 

Sagittarius,  Kaspar,  2096. 

Sahak.     See  Armenia. 

Sailer,  Johann  Michael,  2096. 

Saint  Albans,  2096. 

Saint  John,  Knights  of.  See  Military 
Religious  Orders. 

Saint-Martin,  Louis  Claude  de,  2096. 

Saint-Simon  de  Rouvroy,  Count  Claude 
Henri,  2097. 

Saints,  Day  of  All.     See  All-Saints'  Day. 

Saints,  Worship  of  the,  2097. 

Sakya  Muni.    Sec  Buddhism. 

Salamis,  2098. 

Salem  Witchcraft.    See  Witchcraft. 

Sales,  Francis  de.     See  Francis  of  Sales. 

Salig,  Christian  August,  209*. 

Salisbury,  or  New  Sarum,  209S. 

Salisbury,  John  of.  See  John  of  Salis- 
bury. 

Salmanticenses,  2098. 

Salmasius,  Claudius,  2098. 

Salraeron,  Alphouso,  2o<is. 

Salt,  2098. 

Salt  Sea,  2099. 

Saltzmaim,  Friedrich  Rudolph,  2099. 

Salvation.     See  Redemption. 

Salvation  Army,  the,  2099. 

Salve,  2100. 

Salvianus,  2100. 

Salzburg,  2100. 

Samaria  and  the  Samaritaus,  2101, 

Samaritan  Pentateuch.     See  Samaria. 

Samosata,  Paul  of.     See  MonarchianiMn. 

Sampsa-an.    See  Elkesaites. 

Samson,  2104. 

Samson,  Bernhardin,  2105. 

Samuel,  2105. 

Samuel,  Books  of,  2106. 

Sanballaty  2107. 

San  Benito.     See  Inquisition. 

Sanchez,  Thomas,  2107. 

Sanchuniathon,  2108. 

Sancroft,  William,  2108. 

Sanctification,  2108. 

Sanction,  Pragmatic,  2108. 

Sanderaan  and  the  Sandemauians,  2109. 

Sandwich  Islands,  the,  2109. 

Sandys,  Edwin,  2110. 

Sandys,  George,  2110. 

Sanhedrin,  2110. 

Santa  Casa.    See  Loreto. 

Sarcerius,  Erasmus,  2112. 

Sardis,  2112. 

Sargon,  2112. 

Sarpi,  Paolo,  2113. 

Sartorius,  ErnBt  Wilhelm  Christian,  211:'.. 

Sarum  Use,  2123. 

Siitan.     See  Devil. 
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Satanael,  2113. 

Satisfaction.    See  Atonement. 
Saturninus,  2114. 

Saturninus  the  Gnostic.    See  Gnosticism. 
Saul,  21U. 
Saumur,  2115. 
Saurin,  Elie,  2115. 
Saurin,  Jacques,  2115. 
Savonarola,  Hieronymus,  2115. 
Savoy  Conference.    See  Conference. 
Saybrook  Platform.    See  Congregation- 
alism. 
Scaliger,  Joseph  Justus,  2117. 
Scapegoat.    See  Atonement,  Day  of. 
Scapulary,  2117. 
Schade,  Georg,  2117. 
Schade,  Johann  Caspar,  2117. 
Schaeffer,  Charles  Frederick,  2117. 
Schall,  Johann  Adam,  2117. 
Schauffler,  William  Gottlieb,  2117. 
Schefller,  Johann,  2118. 
Schelhorn,  Johann  Georg,  2118. 
Schelling,  Friedrich  Wilhelm  Joseph  von, 

2118. 
Schelwig,  Samuel,  2120. 
Schem,  Alexander  Jacob,  2120. 
Schinner,  Matthiius,  2120. 
Schism,  2121. 
Schlatter,  Michael,  2121. 
Schleiermacher,  Friedrich  Daniel  Ernst, 

2121. 
Schleusuer,  Johann  Friedrich,  2125. 
Schmalkald,  League  and  Articles  of,  2125. 
Schmid,  Christian  Friedrich,  2126. 
Schmid,  Kourad,  2126. 
Schmidt,  Oswald  Gottlob,  2126. 
Schmolke,  Benjamin,  2126. 
Schmucker,  Samuel  Simon,  2126. 
Schneckenburger,  Matthias,  2127. 
Schoberlein,  Ludwig  Friedrich,  2127. 
Scholastic  Theology,  2127. 
Scholium,  the,  2130. 
Schonherr,  Johann  Heiurich,  2130. 
Schoolmen.    See  Scholastic  Theology. 
Schott,  Heinrich  August,  2130. 
Schottgen,  Christian,  2130. 
Schrockh,  Johann  Matthias,  2130. 
Schultens,  Albert,  2131. 
Schwartz,  Christian  Friedrich,  2101 . 
Schwarz,  Friedrich   Heinrich   Christian, 

2131. 
Schwebel,  Johann,  2131. 
Schwegler,  Albert,  2131. 
Schwenkfcld    and    the    Schwenkfelders. 

See  Tunkers. 
Schyn,  Hermannus,  2132. 
Scotch  Confession  of  Faith,  2132. 
Scotch  Paraphrases,  2132. 
Scotland,  Churches  of.    See  Presbyterian 

Churches. 
Scott,  Elizabeth,  2132. 
Scott,  Levi,  2133. 
Scott,  Thomas,  2133. 
Scott,  Thomas,  2133. 
Scottish  Philosophy,  2133. 
Scotus  Erigena,  John,  2134. 
Sc-otus,  Marianus,  2135. 
Scribes  in  the  New  Testament,  2135. 
Seriver,  Christian,  2137. 
Scudder,  John,  2137. 
Sculpture,  Christian,  2137. 
SculteUis,  Abraham,  2140. 
Scabury,  Samuel,  2140. 
Scagrave,  Robert,  2142. 
Seals.     See  Rings. 
Seaman,  Lazarus,  2142. 
Seamen,  Missions  to,  2142. 
Sear,  Barnas,  2145. 
Sears,  Edmund  Hamilton,  2145. 
Sebaldus,  2145. 

Sc-Baptist.     See  Smyth,  John. 
Sebastian,  21411. 
Secession    Church.       See    Presbyterian 

Churches. 
Seekendorf,  Veit  Ludwig  von,  2146. 
Seeker,  Thomas,  2146. 
Second    Adventisiw.       See    Adventiets. 

(Appendix.) 
Second  Coming  of  Christ.    See  Millena- 

rianism ,  Premi llenia 1 1 i em . 
Secret    Discipline.      See    Arcani    Disci 

plina. 
Secular  Clergy.     See  Clergy. 
Secularization,  2140. 
Secundum,  2146. 
Sedes  Vacuus,  2146. 
Sedgwick,  Daniel,  2146. 
Sedgwick,  Obadiah,  2147. 


Sedulius,  Cajus  Ccelius,  2147. 

Sedulius  ScottiB,  or  Sedulius  Junior,  2147. 

Seeing  God,  2147. 

Seekers,  2148. 

Segneri,  Paolo,  2148. 

Seir,  or  Land  of  Seir,  2148. 
Sela,  or  Selah,  2149. 

Selah,  2149. 

Selden,  John,  2149. 

Seleucia,  2150. 

Seleucidian  Era.    See  Era. 

Selneccer,  Nicolaus,  2150. 

Selwyn,  George  Augustus,  2150. 

Semi-Arians,  2150. 

Seminaries,     Theological,     Continental, 
2151. 

Seminaries,   Theological,  of  the  United 
States.    See  Theological  Seminaries. 

Semi-Pelagianisra,  2151. 

Semitic  Languages,  2153. 

Semler,  Johann  Salomo,  2156. 

Seneca,  Lucius  Annasus,  2157. 

Sennacherib,  2158. 

Separates,  2160. 

Separatism,  2160. 

Sepharvaim,  2160. 

Septuagint.    See  Bible  Versions. 

Septuagesima,  2161. 

Sepulchre,  Holy.    See  Holy  Sepulchre. 

Sequence,  the,  2161. 

Seraphim,  2161. 

Sergius  Paulus.     See  Paul. 

Sergius,  2161. 

Sergius  (confessor),  2161. 

Sergius  (popes),  2161. 

Sermon.     See  Homiletics. 

Serpent,  Brazen,  the,  2162. 

Servetus,  Michael,  2162. 

Servia,  2163. 

Servites,  2164. 

Servus  Servorum  Dei,  2164. 

Session,  2164. 

Session  of  Christ,  2101. 

Sethiaui.    See  Gnosticism. 

Seton,  Elizabeth  Anu,  2164. 

Seven,  the  Sacred  Number,  2164. 

Seven  Sleepers  of  Ephesus.    See  Ephe- 
8ii s,  Seven  Sleepers  of. 

SeveuthJhiy  Baptists,  2165. 

Severianus,  2167. 

Severinus,  St.,  2167. 

Severinus  (pope),  2167. 

Severus,  2167. 

Severus,  Alexander,  2168. 

Severus,  Septimus,  2168. 

Severus,  Sulpicius,  2168. 

Sewall,  Samuel,  2168. 

Sewell,  William,  2168. 

Sexagesima,  216s. 

Sexton,  216s. 

Sfondrati,  Francis,  2168. 

Sfondrati,  Nicholas,  2168. 

Sfondrati,  Celestine,  2168. 

Shaftesbury.    See  Deism,  Infidelity. 

Shakers,  2168. 

Shalmaneser,  2170. 

Shammai,  2171. 

Sharp,  Granville,  2171. 

Sharp,  James,  2171. 

Sharpe,  Samuel,  2172. 

Shastra,  2172. 

Sheba.    See  Arabia. 

Shechem,  2172. 

Shecbinah,  the,  2172. 

Shekel.    See  Weights. 

Shem  Haramephorash,  2172. 

Shemitic  Languages.    See  Semitic  Lan- 
guages. 

Sheol,  2172. 

Shepard,  Thomas,  2172. 

Shepherd,  Thomas,  2173. 

Shepherd  of  Hermas.    See  Hernias. 

Sherlock,  Richard,  2173. 

Sherlock,  William,  2173. 

Sherlock,  Thomas,  2173. 

Sherlock,  Martin,  2173. 

Shinar,  2173. 

Shln-Shiu,   or  "Reformed"   Buddhism, 
2175. 

Shinto,  2175. 

Shirlew  Hon.  Walter,  2177. 

Shishak,  2177. 

Showbread,  2177. 

Showbread,  Table  of  the,  2178. 

Shrine,  2178. 

Shrive,  2178. 

Shrove-Tuesday.     See  Shrive. 

Shrubsole,  William,  2178. 


Shuckford,  Samuel,  2178. 
Shuehan,  2178. 
Sibbes,  Richard,  2178. 
Sibel,  Caspar,  2179. 
Sibylline  Books,  2179. 
Sicarii,  2180. 

Sickingen,  Franz  von,  2180. 
Sidney,  Sir  Philip,  2180. 
Sidon.    See  Zidon. 
Sidonius,  Michael,  2180. 
Siena,  Council  of,  2180. 
Sieveking,  Amalie,  2181. 
Sigebert  of  Gerablours,  2181. 
Sigismund,  Johann,  2181. 
Sign  of  the  Cross.    See  Cross. 

Sigouruey,  Lydia  Howard  Huntley,  2181. 

Sihor,  2182. 

Siloah.    See  Jerusalem. 

Simeon.    See  Tribes. 

Simeon  in  Bible.    See  Simon,  the  Name 
in  Biblical  History. 

Simeon  Metaphrastes.   SeeMetapJirastes. 

Simeon  Stylites.    See  Stylites. 

Simeon,    Archbishop    of    Thessalonica. 
2182. 

Simeon,  Charles,  2182. 

Simler,  Joeias,  2182. 

Simon  ben  Yochai,  21S2. 

Simon,  the  Name   in   Biblical  History. 
2182. 

Simon  Maccabaeus.     See  Maccabees. 

Simon  Magus,  21-83. 

Simon,  Richard,  2185. 

Simon  of  Tournay,  2185. 

Simony,  21.85. 

Simplicius,  2186. 

Sin  (city),  2186. 

Sin,  2186. 

Sin  against  the  Holy  Spirit,  the,  2188. 

Sin-Offerings.    See  Offerings. 

Sins,  the  Forgiveness  of,  2188. 

Sinai,  2189. 

Sinaita.    See  John  Scholasticus. 

Siuaiticus,  Codex.    See  Bible  Text. 

Singing.    See  Hymnology,  Music,  Psalm- 
ody. 

Sin  tram,  2190. 

Sion  College,  2190. 

Sirach.    See  Apocrypha. 

Siricius,  2190. 

Sirmond,  Jacques,  2190. 

Sisters  of  Charity.  See  Charity,  Sisters  of. 

Sisters  of  Mercy.    See  Mercy,  Sisters  of. 

Sisterhoods.    See  Deaconesses. 

Siva.    See  Brahman  ism. 

Six  Articles,  the,  2190. 

Six-Principle  Baptists,  2191. 

Sixtus  (popes),  2191. 

Skelton,  Philip,  2192. 

Skinner,  Thomas  Harvey,  2192. 

Slater  Fund  for  the  Education  of  Freed- 
men,  2192. 

Slavery  among  the  Hebrews,  2192. 

Slavery  in  the  New  Testament,  2193. 

Slavery  and  Christianity,  2194. 

Slavic  Bible  Versions.    See  Bible  Ver- 
sions. 

Sleidan,  Johannes,  2198. 

Smalcald    Articles    and    League.       See 
Schmalcald  Articles. 

Smalley,  John,  2198. 

Smaragdus,  2198. 

Smart,  Christopher,  2198. 

Smectymnuus,  2198. 

Smith,  Eli,  2199. 

Smith,  George,  2199. 

Smith,  Henry  Boynton,  2199. 

Smith,  John,  2200. 

Smith,  John  Cotton,  2200. 

Smith,  John  Pye,  2201. 

Smith  Joseph.    See  Mormons. 

Smith,  Samuel  Stanhope,  2201. 

Smith,  Sydney,  2201. 

Smith,  William  Andrew,  2201. 

Smyrna,  2201. 

Smyth,  John,  2201. 

Snethen,  Nicholas,  2203. 

Socialism,  2203. 

Soci^te  FJvangelique  de  Geneve,  2207. 

Societe"  Centrale  Protestante  d'Evangeli- 
sation,  2207. 

Socinus  and  the  Socinians,  2207. 

Socrates,  2210. 

Socrates  (historian),  2211. 

Sodom,  2212. 

Sodor  and  Man,  2212. 

Sohn,  Georg,  2212. 

Soissons,  2212. 
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Solemn  League  and  Covenant.     See  Cov- 
enant. 
Solitarius,  Philip,  2212. 
Solomon,  2213. 

Somaschians,  the  Order  of  the,  2214. 
Soothsayer,  2214. 
Sophia,  2214. 
Sophia  Senatrix,  2214. 
Sophia,  St.      See  Architecture. 
Sophronius,  2214. 
Sorbonne,  the,  2215. 
Soter,  2215. 
Soteriology,  2215. 
Soto,  Dominions  de,  2218. 
Soto,  Pctrus  de,  221S. 
Soul-Sleep,  or  Psyehopaunychisni,  2218. 
Soule,  Joshua,  221 S. 
South,  Robert,  2218. 
Southcott,  Johanna.    See  Sabbatarians. 
South-Sea  Islands.     See  Fiji  Islands. 
Southwell,  Robert,  2219. 
Sozornenos,  Salamanes  Hermias,  2220. 
Spain,  2220. 
Spalatin,  Georg,  2221. 
Spalding,  Johann  Joachim,  2221. 
Sp.ingeuberg.  Augustus  G-ottlieb,  2221. 
Spaugenberg,  Cyriacus,  2222. 
Spanheim,  Frit d rich  (1),  2222. 
Spanheim,  Friedrich  (2),  2222. 
Sparrow,  William,  2222. 
Spee,  Friedrich  von,  2223. 
Spencer,  John,  2223. 
Spener,  Philipp  Jakob,  2223. 
Spengler,  Lazarus,  2225. 
Spenser,  Edmund,  2225. 
Speratus,  Paulus,  2226. 
Spiee  among  the  Hebrews,  2226. 
Spitra,  Francesco,  2227. 
Spitame,  Jacques  l'aul,  Sieur  de  Passy, 

Spina,  AJphonso  de,  2227. 

Spiuola,  Cristoval  Uojas  de,  2227. 

Spinoza,  Baruch  de,  222S. 

Spires  (city),  2230. 

Spirit,  Holy.     See  Holy  Spirit. 

Spiritual  Gifts.     See  Gifts,  Spiritual. 

Spirit,  the  Human,  in  the  Biblical  Sense, 

Spiritualism.  2231. 

Spitta,  Karl  Johann  Philipp,  2232. 

Spondanu-.  2232. 

Sponsors.     See  Baptism. 

Sports,  Book  of,  2232. 

Spotawood,  John,  2232. 

Sprague,  William  Buell,  2232. 

Spreng,  Jakob,  2233. 

Spring,  Gardiner,  2233. 

Spring,  Samuel,  2234. 

Stabat  Mater,  2234, 

Stackhouse,  Thomas,  2235. 

Siahl,  Friedrich  Julius,  2235. 

Stancaro,  Francesco,  2235. 

Stanhope,  Lady  Hester  Lucy,  2235. 

Stanislaus,  Bishop  of  Cracow,  2235. 

Stanislaus  St.,  22.;.. 

Stanley,  Arthur  Penrbyn,  2230. 

SLapfer,  Johann  Friedrich,  2237. 

Stapfer,  Johannes,  2237. 

Stapfer,  Philipp  Albert,  2237. 

Staphylus,  Friedrich,  2237. 

Stark,  Johann  August,  2237. 

Statistics,  Religious.  See  Religious  Sta- 
tistics. 

Staudenmaier,  Franz  Anton,  2238. 

Staudlin,  Karl  Friedrich,  2238. 

Staupitz,  Johann  von,  2238. 

Stedingers,  the,  2239. 

Steele,  Anne,  2239. 

Steinhofer,  Maximilian  Friedrich  Chris- 
toph,  2239. 

Steitz,  Georg  Eduard,  2239. 

Stennett,  Joseph,  2230. 

Stennett,  Samuel,  2240. 

Stephan,  Martin,  and  the  Stephanists, 
2240. 

Stephen,  2240. 

Stephen  (popes),  2241. 

Stephen  de  Velk-villa,  2241. 

Stephen  of  Hungary.    See  Hungary. 

Stephen  of  Ton  may,  2241. 

Stephens,  Henry  (1),  2241. 

Stephens,  Robert  (1),  2241. 

Stephens,  Francois,  2242. 

Stephens,  Robert  (2),  2242. 

Stephens,  Henry  (2),  2242. 

Stephens,  Paul,  2242. 

Stephens,  Joseph,  2242. 

Stephens,  Antoine,  2242. 


stian  Friedrich,  2243. 


Stereoranists,  2243. 

Sternhold,  Thomas,  2243 

Sterry,  Peter,  2243. 

SU'LHiel,  JohanuChri 

Steward,  2244. 

Slewait,  Ihigald,  2244. 

StichomeLry,  2244. 

Stiefel,  Michael,  2247. 

Stiekna,  Conrad,  2247. 

Slier,  Rudolf  Ewald,  2248. 

Stigmatization,  2248. 

Stiles,  Ezra,  2248. 

Stilling,  2249. 

Stillingtleet,  Edward,  2249. 

Stocker,  John,  2250. 

Stockton,  Thomas  Ilewlings,  2250. 
I  Stoddard,  David  Tappan,  2250. 

Stoddard,  Solomon,  2250. 
'  Stoicism,  2250. 
I  Stolberg,  Friedrich  Leopold,  Count  von, 

Stoning  among  the  Hebrews,  2261. 
j  Storr,  Gottlob  Christian.    See  Tubingen 
I      School. 

Stowell,  Hugh,  2251. 
]  Straiio,  Walafriod,  2251. 
1  Siraphau,  Joseph,  2251. 
1  Strauss,  I>a\id  Friedrich,  2251. 
j  Stiigel,  Victorinus,  2253. 
i  Slrigoluiks.     .See  Russian  Sects. 
.  Strong,  Nathan,  2253. 
|  Strype,  John,  2254. 
i  Stuart,  Moses,  2254. 

Studites,  Simeon,  2255. 

Studites,  Theodore,  2255. 

Sturm,  Abbot  of  Fulda,  2255. 
1  Sturm,  Jakob,  2255. 
i  Sturm,  Johann,  2255. 

Stylites,  or  Pillar-Saints,  2255. 

Stylites,  Simeon,  2255. 

Suarez,  Francis,  2256. 

Subdeacon,  2256. 

Subintroduetie,  2256. 

Sublapsarianism,  2256. 

Subordinationism.     See  Trinity. 

Succession,  Apostolical,  2256. 

Succoth-Benoth,  2257. 

Sudaili,  Stephanus  Bar,  2257. 

Suffragan,  2257. 

Suger,  2257. 

Suieerus,  Johann  Caspar,  2257. 

Suidbert,  2257. 

Sulzer,  Simon,  2257. 

Summerrield,  John,  2258. 

Summers,  Thomas  Osmond,  2258. 

Sumner,  John  Bird,  2258. 

Sun,  Worship  of  the,  2258. 

Sunday,  2259. 

Sunday  Legislation,  2260. 

Sunday  Schools,  2261. 

Supererogation,  2267. 

Superstition,  2267. 

Supralapsarianism,  2268, 

Supranaturalism.    See  Rationalism,  Re- 
ligion, and  Revelation. 

Surius,  Laureulius,  226S. 

Surplice,  226s. 

Susannah.     See  Apocrypha. 

Suso,  Heinrich,  2268. 

Suttee.     See  Brahmanism. 

Sutton,  Christopher,  2269. 

Swain,  Joseph,  2269. 

Sweden,  2260. 

Swedenborg,  Emanuel,  2270. 

Swift,  Elisha  Pope,  2272. 

Swithin,  St.,  2272. 

Switzerland,  2272. 

Syllabus,  the  Papal,  2274. 

SylU'Htur  (popes),  2275. 

Sylvester,  Joshua,  2275. 

Sylvestrians,  2275. 

Symbol,  2276. 

Symbolics,  2276. 

Symbolum  Apostolicum.    See  Apostles' 
Creed. 

Symmaehians,  2276. 

Syininachus,  2276. 

Symphorianus,  2276. 

Symphorosa,  2270. 

Synagogue,  the  Great,  2276. 

Synagogues  of  the  Jews,  227/. 

Syncellus,  2278. 

Syncretism,  2278. 

Synergism,  2279. 

Syne^ins,  2280. 

Synod,  the  Holy.    See  Russia. 

Synods.     See  Council. 

Syria,  and  Missions  to  Syria,  2281. 


Syriae  Literature,  2285. 

Syriac  Versions.    See  Bible  Versions. 

Syropulos,  Sylvester,  2287. 


Tabernacle,  2288. 

Tabernacle  (for  the  Eucharist),  2289. 

Tabernacles,  the  Feast  of,  2290. 

Tabor,  2290. 

Taborites.    See  Utraquista. 

Tadmor,  2291. 

Tai-ping,  2291. 

Tait,  Archibald  Campbell,  2292. 

Tallis,  Thomas,  2292. 

Talmud,  2292. 

Tammuz,  2296. 

Tanchehn,  22%. 

Tailored  of  Bologna,  2296. 

Taoism,  2296. 

Tappan,  David,  2297. 

Tappan,  Henry  Philip,  2297. 

Tappan,  William  Bingham,  2297. 

Tarasius,  2297. 

Targum,  2207. 

Tarshish,  2299. 

Tarsus,  2300. 

Tartan,  2300. 

Tascodrugites,  2300. 

Tasmania,  2300. 

Tate,  Nahum,  2301. 

Tatian,  2302. 

Tattam,  Henry,  2302. 

Tauler,  Johannes,  2302. 

Tausen,  Hans,  2303. 

Taverner,  Richard,  2303. 

Taxation,  Ecclesiastical,  2303, 

Taylor,  Dan,  2304. 

Taylor,  Isaac,  2304. 

Taylor,  Jane,  2304. 

Taylor,  Jeremy,  2304. 

Taylor,  John,  2305. 

Taylor,  Nathaniel  "William,  2306. 

Taylor,  Thomas  Rawson,  2307. 

Taylor,  William,  2307. 

Te  Deum.    See  Ambrosian  Music. 

Teleology,  2308. 

Telesphorus,  2308. 

Teller,  Wilhelm  Abraham,  2308. 

Tellier,  Michael  le,  2308. 

Temperance,  2308. 

Temple  at  Jerusalem,  2313. 

Templars.    See  Military  Orders. 

Temporal  Power.  SeeChurch  and  State; 
Church,  States  of  the. 

Tempus  Clausum,  2315. 

Ten  Articles,  the,  2315. 

Ten  Commandments.    See  Decalogue. 

Tenisou,  Thomas,  2315. 

Tennent,  William  (1),  2316. 

Tennent,  Gilbert,  2316. 

Tennent,  William  (2),  2316. 

Tennent,  John,  2317. 

Tennent,  Charles,  2317. 

Teraphim,  2317. 

Terminism  and  the  Terministic  Contro- 
versy, 2317. 

Territorialism,  2317. 

Tersteegen,  Gerhard,  2317. 

Tertiaries,  Tertiarii,  2318. 

Tertullian,  2318. 

Test  Act,  Lhe,  2319. 

Testament,  the  Old  and  New,  2319. 

Tetragrammaton,  2319. 

Tctrapolitan  Confession,  2319. 

Tetrarch,  2320. 

Tetzel,  Johann,  2320. 

Textus  Receptus.    See  Bible  Text. 

Thacher,  Peter,  2320. 

Thaddaeus.    See  Judas. 

Thamer,  Theobald,  2320. 

Theatines,  2320. 

Theatre,  the,  and  the  Church,  2320. 

Thecla  and  Paul.    See  Apocrypha. 

Theiner,  Augustin,  2321. 

Theism,  2322. 

Theocracy,  2323. 

Theodicy,  2324. 

Theodora,  2324. 

Theodore  (popes),  2324. 

Theodore,  St.,  2324. 

Theodore,  Graptus,  2324. 

Theodore  Lector,  2325. 

Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  2325. 

Theodoret,  2326. 

Theodosius  the  Great,  2326. 

Theodotion.     See  Bible  Versions. 
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Theodulph,  2326. 
Theognoslus,  2327. 
Theologia  Germanica,  2327. 
Theological  Education,  2327. 
Theological   Seminaries,  Complete    List 

of,  2: 128. 
Theological    Seminaries,    Sketches     of, 

2333. 
TheologUB,  or  Theologal,  2344. 
Theology,  2344. 

Theology,  Monumental.    See  Monumen- 
tal Theology. 
Theology,    New-England.       See     New- 
England  Theology. 
Theology,  Speculative,  2345. 
Theonas,  or  Theon,  2346. 
Theopaschites,  2346. 
Theophanes  of  Byzantium,  2346. 
Theophanes,  Ceiameus,  2346. 
Theophany,  2346. 
Theophilanthropists,  2347. 
Theophilus,  Bishop  of  Alexandria,  2347. 
Theophilus,  Bishop  of  Autioch,  2347. 
Theophylact,  2347. 
Theopneusty.    See  Inspiration. 
Theosophy,  234S. 
TheotoKos,  2348. 
Therapeutae,  234$. 

Theremin,  Ludwig  Friedrich  Fran?.,  2348. 
Therena,  Ste.,  2348. 

Thessaloniann,  Epistle  to  the.    See  Paul. 
Thessalonica,  2348. 
Theudas,  2349. 
Theurgy,  2349. 
Thibet,  Religion  of.    See  Buddhism  and 

Lamaism. 
Thietmar,  2349. 
Thilo,  Johann  Karl,  2349. 
Thirlwall,  Couuop,  2349. 
Thirty  Years'  War,  the,  23.".0. 
Tholuck,  Friedrich  August,  2351. 
Thomas  the  Apostle,  2352. 
Thomas  a  Becket.    See  Becket. 
Thomas  a  Kempis.    See  Kempis. 
Thomas  Christians.    See   Christians    of 

St.  Thomas. 
Thomas  of  Aquino,  2353. 
Thomas  of  (Jelano,  23 '»."». 
Thomas  of  Villanova,  2355. 
Thomasin  of  Zirklaria,  2355 
Thoraasius,  Gottfried,  2355. 
Thomassin,  Louis,  2355. 
Thompson,  Joseph  Parrish,  2355. 
Thomson,  Andrew,  2356.     • 
Thomson,  Edward,  2356. 
Thomson,  James,  2356. 
Thorah,  2356. 

Thorn,  the  Conference  of,  2357. 
Thorndike,  Herbert,  2358. 
Thornton,  Robert  H.,  2358. 
Thornwell,  James  Henley,  2358. 
Three-Chapter  Controversy,  the,  23:"j9. 
Thugs,  2360. 

Thummim.    See  Urim  and  Thummim. 
Thurible,  2360. 
Thuiificati.    See  Lapsed. 
Thyatira,  2360. 
Tiara,  2360. 
Tiberias,  2360. 
Tiglath-pileser,  2360. 
Tillemont,  Louis   Sebastieu    le  Ntiin  de, 

2361. 
Tiilotson,  John,  2361. 
Timothy,  2362. 
Timothy,  Epistles  to.     See  Paul. 

Tiiidiil,  Matthew,  2362. 

Ti-=ehendorf,  Lobegott  Friedrich  Constan- 
ts, 2:163. 

Tithes,  2364. 

Tithes  among  the  Hebrews,  2365. 

Tittmann,  Johann  A  ugust  Heinrich,  2366. 

Titular  Bishop.    See  Episcopus  in  Parti- 
bus. 

Titus,  236G. 

Titus,  Bishop  of  Bostra,  2366. 

Tobit.     See  Apocrypha. 

Tobler,  Titus,  2366. 

Todd,  Henry  John,  2366. 

Todd,  .Tames  Henthorn,  23G7. 

Todd,  John,  2367. 

Toland,  John,  2367. 

Toledo,  Councils  of,  2367. 

Toledoth,  Jeshu,  2368. 

Toleration.    See  Liberty,  Religious. 

Tolet,  Francis,  2368. 

Tombes,  John,  2369. 

Tomline,  George,  2369. 

Tongues,  Gift  of,  23.69. 


Tonsure,  the,  2369. 

Toplady,  Augustus  Montague,  2370. 

Torquemada,  Juan  de,  2370. 

Torquemada,  ThomaB  de,  2370. 

Torrey,  Joseph,  2370. 

Tossanus,  l'etrus,  2370. 

Toulmin,  Joshua,  2371. 

Toulouse,  Synods  of,  2371. 

Tournemine,  Rene  Joseph,  2371. 

Tours,  Synods  of,  2371. 

Towianski,  Andreas,  2372. 

Townley,  James,  2372. 

Townson,  Thomas,  2372. 

Trachonitis,  2372. 

Tractarianism,  2372. 

Tract  Societies,  Religious,  2374. 

Tradition,  2378. 

Traditores.    See  Lapsed,  the. 

Traducianism.    See  Creationism. 

Trajan,  2380. 

Transcendentalism  in  New  England,  2380. 

Transfiguration,  2382. 

Transmigration,  2385. 

Transubstantiation,  2385. 

Trapp,  John,  2387. 

Trappists,  the,  23S7. 

Trauthson,  Johauu  Joseph,  2388. 

Tregelles,  Samuel  Prideaux,  2388. 

Tremellius,  Emmanuel,  2388. 

Trent,  Council  of,  2389. 

Trespass  Offering.     See  Offerings. 

Treves,  Holy  Coat  of,  2390. 

Trials,  2390. 

Tribes  of  Israel,  2391. 

Trichotomy,  2394. 

Tridentine  Profession  of  Faith,  2394. 

Tridentinum,     See  Trent,  Council  of. 

Trine  Baptism,  2395. 

Trinitarians,  2395. 

Trinity,  2395. 

Trinity  Sunday,  2397. 

Trisagion,  2397. 

Tritheism,  2397. 

Trithemius,  Johann,  2397. 

Troas,  2397. 

Tronchin,  Theodore,  2397. 

Tronchin,  Louis,  2398. 

Truber,  Primus,  2398. 

Truce  of  God,  2398. 

True  Reformed  Dutch  Church.  See  Re- 
formed (Dutch)  Church. 

Trullan  Councils,  the,  2398. 

Tubingen  School,  the,  239S. 

Tuckerman,  Joseph,  2401. 

Tuckney,  Anthony,  2401. 

Tudela,  Benjamin  of.  See  Benjamin  of 
Tudela. 

Tunkers,  or  Dunkers,  2401. 

Turibius,  Alphouso,  2405. 

Turkey,  2405. 

Turlupins,  the,  2407. 

Turner,  Daniel,  2407. 

Turner,  Francis,  2407. 

Turner,  James,  2408. 

Turner,  Samuel  Hulbeart,  2408. 

Turretini,  orTurretin,  Benedict,  2408. 

Turretini,  or  Turretin,  Francois,  2408. 

Turretini,  or  Turretin,  Jeau  Alphonse, 
240S. 

Twesten,  August  Detlev  Christian,  2408. 

Twin,  or  Dwin,  Councils  of,  2409. 

Twisse,  William,  2409. 

Tyana,  Apollonius  of.  See  Apollonius 
of  Tyana. 

Tyana,  the  Synod  of,  2409. 

Tychonius,  2409. 

Tychsen,  Oluf  Gerhard,  2409. 

Tyler,  Bennet,  2409. 

Tyndale,  William,  2410. 

Type,  2412. 

Tyre,  2412. 

Tzschirner,  Heinrich  Gottlieb,  2413. 

u. 

Ubbonites,  2414. 

Uberlinus,  2414. 

Ubiquity,  2414. 

Ullmann,  Karl,  2415. 

Ulphilae,  2416. 

Ulrich,  2416. 

1'lrich  von  jS      en.    See  Hutten. 

Ultramontane,  or  Ultramontanists,  2417. 

Imbreit,  Friedrich  Wilhelm  Karl,  2417. 

Unbelief.     See  Infidelity. 

Uncial  and  Cursive  Manuscripts,  2417. 

Uncleanness.    See  Purifications. 

Unction.    Sec  Extreme  Unction. 


Uniformity,  Acts  of,  2417. 

Unigenitus,  2418. 

Union  of  Churches,  2418. 

Union  Evangelical  Church.  See  Union  of 
Churches. 

Unitarianism,  2419. 

Unitarians,  2422. 

Unitas  Fratrum.    See  Moravians. 

United  Brethren  in  Christ,  2422. 

United  States  of  America,  Religious  His- 
tory, 2423. 

Universalism,  2427. 

Universities,  2430. 

University  in  America,  2433. 

Upham,  Thomas  Cogswell,  2434. 

Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  2434. 

Urban  (popes),  2434. 

Urim  and  Thummim,  2435. 

UrUperger,  Johann  August,  2435. 

Ursicinus,  2435. 

Ursinus,  Zacharias,  2435. 

Ursula,  2436. 

Ursulines,  the,  2437. 

Ussber,  James,  2437. 

Usteri,  Leonhard,  2438. 

Usuardus,  2438. 

Usury,  243S. 

Ulenheim,  Christoph  von,  2439. 

Utilitarianism,  2439. 

Utraquists  and  Taborites,  2441. 

Uytenbogaert,  Jan,  2443, 

Uzziah,  2443. 


Vadian,  2444. 

Vagantes,  2444. 

Valdes,  Alonso  and  Juau  de,  2444. 

Valene,  2445. 

Valentine,  St.,  2445. 

Valentinian  III.,  2445. 

Valentinus,  St.,  2445. 

Valentinus  the  Gnostic.    See  Gnosticism. 

Valerian,  2446. 

Valerian,  St.,  2446. 

Velesius,  Henri  de  Valois,  2446. 

Valla.    See  Laurentius  Valla. 

Vallombrosa,  the  Order  of,  2446. 

Vandals,  2446. 

Vanderbilt  University,  2447. 

Van  Doren,  AVilliam  Howard,  2447. 

Vane,  Sir  Henry,  2447. 

Van  Lennep.    See  Lennep. 

Various  Readings,  2447. 

Vasear  College,  2448. 

Vassy,  2448. 

Vatablus,  Francois,  2448. 

Valer,  Johann  Severiu,  2448. 

Vatican  Council,  2448. 

Vatican,  Palace  of  the,  2450. 

Vaticanus,  Codex.    See  Bible  Text. 

Vatke,  Johann  Karl  Wilhelm,  2450. 

Vaud  Canton,  Free  Church  of  the,  2451. 

Vaudois.    See  Waldenses. 

Vaughan,  Henry,  2451. 

Vaughan,  Robert,  2451. 

Vedas.    See  Brahmanism. 

Vedder  Lectures.  See  Lectures.  (Ap- 
pendix.) 

Vehmic  Court,  2451. 

Veil,  2452. 

Veil  of  the  Tabernacle,  Temple.  See 
Tabernacle,  Temple. 

Veil,  Taking  the,  2452. 

Vellum,  2452. 

Venantius  FortunatuB.     See  Fortunatus. 

Veuatorius,  Thomas,  2452. 

Vence,  Henri  Francois  de,  2452. 

Venerua,  Hermann,  2452. 

Venerable,  2452. 

Venerable  Bede,  the.    See  Bede. 

Veni,  Creator  Spiiitus,  2452. 

Veni,  Sancte  Spiritus,  2452. 

Venn,  Henry,  2452. 

Vercellone,  Carlo,  2452. 

Verena,  2453. 

Verged  us,  Petrus  Paulus,  2453. 

Vermigli.    See  Peter  Martyr. 

Vernacular,  Use  of.    See  Latin,  Use  of. 

Veronica,  2453. 

Verses.    See  Chapters  and  Verses. 

Versions.    See  Bible  Versions. 

Very,  JoneB,  2453. 

Very,  Washington,  2453. 

Vespasian,  Titus  Flavius,  2453. 

Vespers,  2454. 

Vestments  and  Insignia  in  the  Christian 
Church,  2454. 

Vestry,  2455. 
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Via  Dolorosa.    See  Jerusalem. 

Viaticum,  2455. 

Vicar,  2456. 

Vicar,  Apostolic,  General.    See  Vicar. 

Vicarious  Atonement.    See  Atonement. 

Vicelin,  2456. 

Victor  (popes),  2450. 

Victor,  Claudius  Marius,  2457. 

Victor,  Bishop  of  Antioch,  2457. 

Victor,  Bishop  of  Capua,  2457. 

Victor,  Bishop  of  (Antenna,  2457. 

Victor,  Bishop  of  Tununa,  2457. 

Victor,  Bishop  of  Vita,  2457. 

Victorinus,  2457. 

Victvicius,  St.,  2457. 

Vieunc,  2457. 

Vigilantius,  2457. 

Vigilius,  2458. 

Vigilius  the  Deacon,  245  S. 

Vigilius,  Bishop  of  Tapsue,  2458. 

Vigilius,  Bishop  of  Trent,  2458. 

Vigils,  245S. 

Vignolles,  Alphonse  de,  2459. 

\'illegagnon,  Nicholas  Duratid  de,  2459. 

Villers,  Charles  Francois  Dominique  de, 
2459. 

Viimar,  August  Friedrich  Christian,  2-15!*. 

Vincent  of  Beauvais,  2459. 

Vincent  of  Lerins,  2460. 

Vincent  de  Paul,  2460. 

Vincent  of  Saragossa,  2460. 

Vincent,  Samuel,  2460. 

Vine,  Cultivation  of  the.    See  Wine. 

Vines,  Richard,  2461. 

Viuet,  xVlexaudre  Rodolphe,  2461.  . 

Vinton,  Francis,  2462. 

Viret,  Pierre,  24u2. 

Virgilius,  St.,  24G2. 

Virginia,  Protestant-Episcopal  Theologi- 
cal Seminary  of,  2403. 

Vishnu.     See  Brahrnanism. 

Visitants,  or  Nuns  of  the  Visitation,  2463. 

VisitatioLirainumSS.  Apostolorum,  2403. 

Vitalian,  2403. 

Vitalis,  2434. 

Vitringa,  Campegius,  2464. 

Vitus,  St.,  2464. 

Vives,  Juan  Ludovico  de,  2464. 

Vocation.     See  Calling. 

Voetius,  Gysbertus,  2464. 

Volney,  ConstantinFrancois  Chassebceuf, 
Comte  de,  2464. 

Voltaire,  2465. 

Voragine.    See  Jacobus  de  Voragine. 

Vorstius,  Conrad,  2466. 

Vossius,  Gerard,  2467. 

Vossius,  Gerard  Jan,  2467. 

Votive-Offerings,  2467. 

Vowel-Points.    See  Bible  Text. 

Vowel-Points,  Controversy  respecting. 
See  Buxtorf,  Capellus. 

Vows,  2467. 

Vows  among  the  Hebrews,  246S. 

Vulgate,  24'jS. 

w. 

Wackernagel,  Karl  Eduard  Philipp,  2-169, 
Waddell,  James,  2463. 
Wadding,  Luke,  2469. 
Waddiugion,  George,  2469. 
Wafer,  2+69. 

Wagenseil,  Johann  Christoph,  2469. 
Wahabees,  24ij'.j. 

Wainwright,  Jonathan  Mayhew,  2470. 
Wake,  William,  2470. 
Wakefield,  Gilbert,  2470. 
Walch,  Johann  Georg,  2470. 
Walch,  Christian  Wilhelm  Franz,  2470. 
Waldegrave,  Samuel,  2470. 
Waldenses,  2470. 
Waldhausen,  Conrad  von,  2477. 
Waldo,  Peter.    See  Waldenses. 
Walker,  James,  2177. 
Wall,  William,  2477. 
Wallafrid  Strabo.    See  Strabo. 
Waller,  Edmund,  2477. 
Wallin,  Benjamin,  2477. 
Wallis,  John,  2477. 
Walloon,  Church.    See  Holland. 
Walpurgis,  or  Walpurga,  St.,  2477. 
Walsh,  Thomas,  2477. 
Walter  of  St.  Victor,  2+7H. 
Walther  von  der  Vogelweide,  2478. 
Walton,  Brian,  2478. 
Wandelbert,  St.,  2478. 
Wandering  in  the  Wilderness.    See  Wil- 
derness of  the  Wandering. 
Wandering  Jew.     See  Jew.  Wandering. 
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War,  2479. 

War,  Hebrew  Methods  in.     See  Army. 

Warburton,  William,  2479. 

Warburtonian  Lecture,  2480. 

Warden,  24MI. 

Wardlaw,  Ralph,  2480. 

Ware,  Henry,  24S1. 

Ware,  Henry,  jun.,  2481. 

Warham,  2481. 

Washburn,  Edward  Abiel,  2481. 

Watch-Night,  the,  24S2. 

Water,  Holy.     Hoe  Holy  Water. 

Water  of  Jealousy.    Seo  Jealousy. 

Walcrland,  Daniel,  2482. 

Watson,  Richard,  Bishop  of  Llandaff, 
24S2. 

Watson,  Richard,  2482. 

Watson,  Thuinas,  2483. 

Watt,  Joachim  von.    See  Vadian. 

Walts,  Isaac,  24s:j. 

Wausjh,  lieverly,  24S4. 

Waylaml,  Francis,  2484. 

Wa'zo,  2484. 

Week,  2484. 

Wegseheidcr,  Julius  August  Ludwig, 
248;.. 

Weigcl,  Valentin,  24Sf>. 

Weights  and  Measures  among  the  He- 
brews, 2485. 

Weir,  Duncan  Harkness,  2486. 

Weiss,  Charles,  2487. 

Weiss,  Pantaloon,  2487. 

W'eisse,  Christian  Hermann,  2487. 

Wells,  Kdward,  2487. 

Welsh  Calviuistic  Methodist  Church,  2487. 

Wendelin,  or  Wandelin,  2489. 

Wendelin,  Markus  Friedrich,  2489. 

Wends,  2489. 

Weivnfcls,  Samuel,  2489. 

Wcrkmeisler,  Benedikt  Maria  von,  24S9. 

Wernsilnrf,  Gottlieb,  2490. 

Wertheim,  the  Bible  of,  2490. 

Wesel,  Johann  von,  2490. 

Wesley,  Charles,  2490. 

Wesley,  John,  2491. 

Wesley,  Samuel,  sen.,  2495. 

Wesley,  Samuel,  jun.,  2495. 

Wesley,  Susannah,  2495. 

Wesleyan  Female  College,  2496. 

Wesleyan  Methodists,  Theology  of.  See 
Arminianism. 

Weasel,  Johann,  2496. 

Wessenberg,  Ignaz  Heinrich,  2497. 

West  Goths.    See  Goths. 

West,  Stephen,  2497. 

Westen,  Thomas  von,  2498. 

Western  Theological  Seminary,  the,  2498. 

Westminster  Abbey,  2499. 

Westminster  Assembly,  2499. 

Westminster  Standards,  2501. 

Westphal,  Joachim,  2503. 

Westphalia,  the  Peace  of,  2503. 

Wetstein,  Johann  Jakob,  2504. 

Wette,  de,  Wilhelm  Martin  Leberecht, 
2504. 

Wetzer,  Heinrich  Joseph,  2506. 

Whately,  Richard,  2506. 

Wheelock,  Eleazer,  2507. 

Wheelock,  John,  2508. 

Whewell,  William,  2508. 

Whichcote,  Benjamin,  2508. 

Whiston,  William,  2509. 

Whitaker,  William,  2509. 

Whitby,  the  Council  of,  2509. 

Whitby,  Daniel,  2509. 

White,  Henry,  2510. 

White,  Henry  Kirke,  2510. 

White,  Joseph,  2510. 

White,  William,  2510. 

Whitefield,  George,  2511. 

Whitgift,  John,  2512. 

Whitsunday.    Sec  Pentecost. 

Whittemore,  Thomas,  2513. 

Whittingham,  William  Rollinson,  2513. 

Whittlesey,  William,  2513. 

Wicelius,  or  Witzel,  Georg,  2513. 

Wichern,  Johann  Heinrich,  2514. 

Wiclif,  John,  2514. 

Widows,  Hebrew,  2519. 

Widows  in  the  Appstolic  Church.  See 
Deaconesses. 

Wigand,  Johann,  2519. 

Wigbert,  St.,  2520. 

Wigglesworth,  Michael,  2520. 

Wightman,  William  May,  2520. 

Wilberforce,  Samuel,  2520. 

Wilberforce,  William,  2520. 

Wilbrord,  or  Willibrord,  2521. 


Wilderness,  2521. 

Wilderness  of  the  Wandering,  2522. 

Wilfrid,  2522. 

Will,  the,  2522. 

Willehad,  St.,  2528. 

Willcram,  or  Wiltramus,  2528. 

William  of  Auvergne,  2528. 

William  of  Champeaux,  2528. 

William  of  Malmesbury,  2529. 

William  of  Nassau,  2529. 

William  of  St.  Amour,  2529. 

William  of  Tyre,  2529. 

William  of  Wykeham,  2530. 

Williams,  Daniel,  2530. 

Williams,  Helen  Maria,  2530. 

Williams,  Isaac,  2530. 

Williams,  John,  Archbishop  of    York, 

2530. 
WilliamB,  John,  Missionary,  2531. 
Williams,  Roger,  2531. 
Williams,  Rowland,  2533. 
Williams,  William,  2533. 
Williamson,  Isaac  Dowd,  2533. 
Willibald,  St.,  2533. 
Willibrod.     See  Wilbrord. 
Williram.     See  Willcram. 
Willson,  James  Renwick,  2533. 
Wilmer,  William  Holland,  2533. 
Wilson,  Bird,  2533. 
Wilson,  Daniel,  2534. 
Wilson,  John,  2534. 
Wilson,  Thomas,  2534. 
Wimpheling,  Jakob,  2535. 
Wimpina,  Conrad,  2535. 
Winans,  William,  2535. 
Winchester,  2535. 
Winchester,  Elhanan,  2535. 
Winckler,  Johann,  2535. 
Windesheim,  or  Windesen,  2536. 
Wine-Making  among  the  Hebrews,  2536. 
Wine,  Bible/2536. 
AVinebrennerians,  2538. 
Winer,  Georg  Benedikt,  2539. 
Wines,  Enoch  Cobb,  2540. 
Winfrid.    See  Boniface. 
Winslovv,  Miron,  2540. 
Winterthur,  Johann  of,  2540. 
Wisdom  of  Solomon.    See  Apocrypha. 
Wiseman,  Nicholas  Patrick  Stephen,  2540. 
Wishart,  Geoige,  2540. 
Wisliart,  or  Wiseheart,  George,  2541. 
Witchcraft,  2542. 
Wither,  George,  2542. 
Witherspoon,  John,  2543. 
Witness-Bearing   among    the    Hebrews, 

2543. 
Witsius,  Hermann,  2543. 
Wittenberg,  the  Concord  of,  2544. 
Wodrow,  Robert,  2544. 
Wolf,  Johann  Christoph,  2545. 
WolfenbUttel  Fragments,  2545. 
Wolff,  Bernard  C,  2545. 
Wolff,  Christian,  2545. 
Wolff,  Joseph,  2547. 
Wollaston,  William,  2547. 
Wulleb,  Johannes,  2547. 
Wolsey,  Thomas,  2547. 
Woltersdorff,  Ernst  Gottlieb,  2548. 
Woman,  2548. 
Woodd,  Basil,  2549. 
Woods,  Leonard,  2550. 
Woods,  Leonard,  jun.,  2550. 
Woolston,  Thomas,  2550. 
Worcester,  2550. 
Worcester,  Samuel,  2550. 
Wordsworth,  Christopher,  2551. 
Works,  Good,  2551. 
World,  2551. 
Worms,  2553. 
Worship,  2554. 
Wotton,  Sir  Henry,  2555. 
Wotton,  William,  2555. 
Writing  among  the  Hebrews,  2555. 
Wulfram,  St.,  2557. 
Wiirtemberg,  the  Kingdom  of,  2557. 
Wuttke,  Karl  Friedrich  Adolf,  2557. 
Wylie,  Samuel  Brown,  2557. 
Wyttenbach,  Thomas,  2557. 


Xavier.    See  Francis  Xavier. 
XimeneB  de  Cisneros,  Francisco,  2559. 


Yale  University,  2560. 
Yates,  William,  2561. 
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Year,  the  Church,  2562. 

Year,  Hebrew,  2562. 

Yeomaus,  Edward  Dorr,  2563. 

York,  2564. 

Young,  Brigham.    See  Mormons. 

Young.  Edw  :ird,  2.jl>4. 

Young,  Patrick,  2564. 

Young    Mcii'b    Christian     Associations, 

2564. 
Young  Women's  Christian  Associations. 

2566. 
Yule,  2666. 
Yvonetus,  2566. 


Zubarella,  or  De  Zabarellis,  2567. 


Zaccha3us,  2567. 

Zachariii,  G-otthilf  Traugott,  2567. 

Zacharias,  2567. 

Zacharius  ricnolasticus,  2567. 

Zarozummini,  or  Zuzim,  2567. 

Zanchi,  Hieronymus,  2567. 

Zealot,  2567. 

Zebulun.    See  Tribes  of  Israel. 

Zechariah,  2568. 

Zedekiah,  2570. 

Zeir.bcrgi.-i-,  JJavid  2570. 

Zell,  Matthaus,  2571. 

Zend-Avesta,    rice  Parseelsm. 

Zeuo,  2571. 

Zephaniah,  2571. 

Zephyrinua,  2572. 

Zerabbabel,  2572. 


Zidon,  or  Sidon,  2572. 

Ziegenbalg,  Bartholomew.    See  Missions. 

Zillerthal,  2573. 

Zimri,  2573. 

Zinzendorf,  Nicholas  Lewis,  Count  von, 

2573. 
Zion,  or  Sion,  2575. 

Zizka,  John.    See  Hussites,  TJtraquista. 
Zoan,  2575. 
Zoar,  2570. 
Zoba,  or  Zobah,  2576. 
Zollikofer,  Georg  Joachim,  2576. 
Zonaras,  Johannes,  2576. 
Zoroaster.    See  Parseeism. 
Zosirnus,  2576. 
Zwick,  Johannes,  2576. 
Zwiugli,  Huldreich,  2576. 
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Accad.    See  Shlnar. 

Adams.  Mr*.  Sarah  Flower,  2581. 

Adams.  Eliza  Flower,  2581. 

Adventists,  25S1. 

Advowson,  -■■•$'2. 

Allalius,  Leo,  2i$2. 

Allciue,  -loseph,  2"iS2. 

Allen,  -lames,  25S2. 

Anan  the  Karaite.     See  Karaite  Jews. 

Andrew.  25S2. 

Anstice,  Joseph,  25S2. 

Anti-Mission  Baptists,  25S3. 

Atwater,  Lyman  Hotchkiss,  2583. 

Auber,  Harriet,  2">S'J. 

Austin.  John,  25N.J. 

Baker,  ;ir  Henry  Williams,  '2583. 

Rake-well.  John,  25S3. 

Harton.  Bernard,  2583. 

Kathurst,  William  Hiley,  25S3. 

Bauer,  Bruno,  25S3. 

Beaumont,  Joseph,  25S-1. 

Beddonie.  Benjamin,  2584. 

Beeg,  James.  2584. 

Bellows,  Henry  Whitney,  25S5. 

Berridge,  Juhn,  2585. 

Bible  Christians,  2085. 

Blacklock.  Thomas,  2586. 

Boden,  James,  2-5*i6. 

Bo  .-ton  University,  School    of  TheoloLi 

of.  2586. 
Bowdler.  John,  jun.,  258 j. 
Brown,  James,  25>>7. 
Brown,  Matthew,  2587. 
Brown,  Phcebo,  25S7. 
Browne,  George,  2587. 
Browne,  Peter,  2587. 
Browne,  Simon,  2587. 
Bruce,  Michael,  2588. 
Bryant,  William  Cullen,  25SS. 
Bulrincb,  Stephen  Greenleaf,  25SH. 
Burder,  George,  2588. 
Burleigh,  William  Henry,  2588. 
Burnham,  Richard,  2588. 
Byrom,  John,  258S. 
Carlyle,  Joseph  Dacre,  2588. 
Gary,  Alice,  25S8. 
CarV,  Phtebe,  2588. 
Caewall,  Edward,  2588. 
Cawood,  John,  2589. 
Cennick,  John,  2589. 
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Chandler,  John,  2589. 

Christadelphians,  2589. 

Coan,  Titus,  2590. 

Coleman,  Lyman,  2590. 

Colenso,  John  William,  2590. 

Collyer,  William  Bengo,  2590. 

Conder,  Josiah,  2500. 

Cooper,  Peter,  2590. 

Cotterill,  Thomas,  2591. 

Cottou,  Nathaniel,  2592. 

Cowley,  Abraham,  2592. 

Croly,  George,  251)2. 

Grossman,  Samuel,  2592. 

Crosswell,  William,  2592. 

Darby,  John  Nelson,  2592. 

Da\ies,  Sir  John,  2503. 

Dewey,  Orville,  2593. 

Dobell,  John.  2503. 

Dodge,  Hon.  William  Earl,  2593. 

Doreraufi,  Mrs.  Thomas  C.,  2594. 

Druramond,  William,  2595. 

Dunn,  Professor  Robinson  Porter. 

Edmeston,  James,  2595. 

Elliott,  Charlotte,  2505. 

Elliott,  Julia  Anne,  2595. 

Elliott,  David,  2595. 

Enfield,  William,  2595. 

Ephraim.     See  Tribes  of  Israel. 

Erskine,  Ralph,  2595. 

Eucharist,  2595. 

Fawcett,  John,  2596. 

Fitch,  Eleazar  Thompson,  2506. 

Folleu,  Eliza  Lee,  2596. 

Friends,  the  Society  of,  2596. 

Frothingham,  Nathaniel  Langdon,  2507 

General  Baptists.     See  p.  2202.  ■ 

Gibbons,  Thomas,  2597- 

Gilmau,  Samuel,  2507. 

Gisborne,  Thomas,  2597. 

Goode,  William,  25»»7. 

Graham,  James,  2597. 

Grant,  Sir  Robert,  2597. 

Grigg,  Joseph,  2597. 

Gurney,  John  Hampden,  2597. 

Habington,  William,  2597. 

Hammond,  William,  2507. 

Hauna,  William,  2598. 

Hart,  Joseph,  2598. 

Hastings,  Thomas,  2598. 

Hatfield,  Edwiu  Francis,  2599. 


Haweis,  Thomas,  2599. 

Heginbotham,  Ottiwell,  2599. 

Hemans,  Felicia  Dorothea,  2599. 

Herbert,  Daniel,  2599. 

Herrick,  Robert,  2599. 

Herron,  Francis,  2599. 

Herzog,  Johann  Jakob,  2599. 

Hornblower,  William  Henry,  2600. 

Hoskins,  Joseph,  2600. 

Hum,  William,  2600. 

Hyde,  Abby,  2601. 

Indians  of  North  America,  2601. 

Irons,  Joseph,  2602. 

Irons,  William  Josiah,  2602. 

Johns,  John,  2602. 

Joyce,  James,  2603. 

Kent,  John,  2603. 

Key,  Francis  Scott,  2603. 

Krauth,  Charles  Porterfleld,  2003. 

Leland,  John,  260 4-. 

Lenox,  James,  2604. 

Le  Qtiien,  Michael,  2604. 

Lloyd,  William  Freeman,  2604. 

Lowrie,  Hon.  Walter,  2604. 

Lynch,  Thomas  Toke,  2604. 

Macurdy,  Elisha,  2605. 

Madan,  Martin,  2605. 

McMillan,  John,  2805. 

Medley,  Samuel,  2605. 

Merrick,  James,  2606. 

Mills,  Henry,  2600. 

Moffat,  Robert  2606. 

Moncreiff,  Sir  Henry  Wellwood,  2606. 

Monsell,  John  Samuel  Bewley,  2607. 

Moore,  Thomas,  2007. 

Morgan,  Edwin  Denieon,  2607. 

Patterson,  Joseph,  2607. 

Primitive    Baptists.       See    Antl-MiutUon 

Baptists  (Appendix). 
Schwab,  Giiht;iv,  2697. 
Stark,  Johann  Friedrich,  2608. 
Starke,  Christoph,  2608. 
Stuart,  Robert  L.,  2608. 
Stuart,  Alexander,  2608. 
Uebcrweg,  Friedrich,  2608. 
Veni,  Creator  Spiritus,  2608. 
White,  Norman,  2609. 
Wilson,  Samuel  Jennings,  2609. 
Zschokke,  Johann  Heinvich  Daniel,  2609. 
Martensen,  Hans  Laaseo,  2910. 
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PACCA,  Bartolommeo,  h.  at  Benevento,  Dec. 
15,  1756;  d.  in  Rome,  April  19,  1844.  The 
Roman  curia  answered  the  Congress  of  Ems  by 
sending  Paeca  as  nuncio  to  Cologne  in  1786. 
Though  he  was  not  recognized,  even  not  received, 
by  the  prince-bishops,  he  carried  every  thing  be- 
fore him  with  a  high  hand,  until  the  advance  of 
the  French  armies  in  1791  compelled  him  to  leave 
Germany.  He  filled  another  equally  successful 
nunciature  at  Lisbon,  1795-1800;  and  on  his  re- 
turn to  Rome  he  was  made  a  cardinal.  His  suc- 
cess led  him  to  adopt  the  maxim,  —  never  to  give 
in,  never  to  abandon  a  hair's  breadth  of  his  origi- 
nal claim,  never  to  compromise  ;  and  he  followed 
it  till  his  death.  He  became  one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  Zdanti;  and  it  was  he  who  in  1809  drew 
up,  and  induced  Pius  VII.  to  sign,  the  bull  of 
excommunication  against  Napoleon  I.  He  was 
seized,  and  imprisoned  in  the  Piedmontese  for- 
tress, Fenestrella,  but  was  released  in  1813,  and 
took,  after  the  restoration,  an  active  part  in  the 
revocation  of  the  Jesuits,  the  re-establishment  of 
the  Inquisition,  etc.  Though  in  the  conclaves  of 
1823,  1829,  and  1*31  he  failed  to  obtain  a  major- 
ity, he  continued  to  exercise  a  great  influence  on 
the  papal  government.  He  wrote  J)Iem.  storiche  d. 
Ministero  e  de'  due  Viaggi  in  Francia,  etc.,  1828, 
5th  ed.,  1831 ;  Memorie  storiche  sul  soggiorno  del 
C.  B.  P.  in  Germania,  1832  ;  Notizie  sul  Portogallo, 
1832,  3d  ed.,  1S45 ;  Relazione  del  Viaggio  di  Pio 
VII.  a  Genova,  1815,  1833;  of  which  writings 
there  exist  both  French  and  German  transla- 
tions. [See  Historical  Memoirs  of  Cardinal  Pacca, 
Prime-Minister  of  Pius  VII.  Translated  from  the 
Italian   by   Sir   George   Head,   London,   1850, 

2  vols.]  BENRATH. 

PACE,  Richard,  English  ecclesiastic,  diploma- 
tist, and  man  of  letters ;  b.  at  or  near  Winchester, 
Hampshire,  about  1482 ;  d.  at  Stepney,  near  Lon- 
don, 1532.  His  studies  were  principally  conducted 
at  Padua ;  and  although,  on  his  return,  he  entered 
Queen's  College,  Oxford,  he  very  soon  left  it  for 
the  service  of  Cardinal  Bainbridge,  whom  he  ac- 
companied to  Rome  end  of  1509.  In  May,  1510, 
he  became  prebendary  of  Southwell ;  on  May  20, 
1514,  archdeacon  of  Dorset;  in  October,  1519, 
dean  of  St.  Paul's;  and  in  the  summer  of  1522, 
dean  of  Exeter.  Meanwhile  he  had  attracted  the 
notice  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Wolsey.  The  former 
sent  him  as  ambassador  to  Vienna  an  1  Venice: 
the  latter  sent  him  to  Home  to  promote  his  (Wol- 
sey's)  election  to  the  Papacy.  The  mission  was 
unsuccessful,  and  Wolsey  accused  him  of  lack  of 
zeal  in  his  service.  Being  then  in  diplomatic 
service  in  Europe  for  two  years,  Wolsey,  out 
of  spite,  sent  him  no  directions  and  no  money. 
Pace's  distress  made  him  temporarily  insane.  On 
his  recovery,  Wolsey  accused  him  of  treason  ;  and 
for  two  years  he  was  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  of 
London.  He  resigned  his  preferments  in  1537, 
and  lived  thenceforth  in  retirement.  Pace  was  a 
skilful  diplomatist  and  a  man  of  learning.  He 
enjoyed  the  friendship  of   Erasmus,  Colet,  and 


More.  He  had  the  courage  to  publish  a  book 
against  Henry  VIII. 's  marriage  with  Catharine 
of  Aragon  (1527)  ;  but  his  most  important  work 
is  De  fructu  qui  ex  doclrina  percipitur,  Basel,  1517. 
PACHOMIUS,  b.  in  the  Egyptian  province  of 
the  Thebais  about  292 ;  d.  in  Tabennaj,  an  island 
in  the  Nile,  in  348 ;  a  younger  contemporary  of 
St.  Anthony ;  was  the  real  founder  of  monastic 
life.  As  long  as  the  ascetic  instinct  inherent  in 
Christianity  remained  in  a  health)'  condition,  it 
found  its  satisfaction  within  the  life  of  the  con- 
gregation. But  by  degrees,  as  the  church  became 
more  and  more  familiarized  with  the  surrounding 
world,  the  ascetic  instinct,  under  the  influence  of 
the  dualism  of  the  Neo-Platonizing,  Alexandrian 
theology,  and  seduced  by  the  example  of  the 
monks  of  the  Serapis  worship,  fell  into  extrava- 
gances ;  and  the  ascetics  fled  into  the  deserts,  and 
became  hermits.  Pachomius  was  also  swayed  by 
this  tendency ;  and  in  his  twentieth  year  he  settled 
in  the  desert  to  fight  for  the  prize  of  asceticism 
under  the  training  of  Palemon,  one  of  the  most 
austere  pupils  of  St.  Anthony.  But  the  move- 
ment had  already  reached  such  a  speed  and  such 
a  compass,  that  it  could  not  go  on  any  farther 
without  some  kind  of  organization ;  and  to  have 
effected  this  is  the  great  merit  of  Pachomius. 
Something  had  already  been  done  before  his  time. 
As  the  desert  became  peopled  by  anchorets,  the 
laura  arose;  that  is,  a  number  of  novices  in  as- 
ceticism built  their  cells  around  the  cell  of 
some  hero  in  asceticism,  in  order  to  follow  his 
example,  and  to  receive  his  training;  and  thus 
the  first  trace  of  organization  originated.  Pacho- 
mius made  the  next  step,  transforming  the  laura 
into  a  monastery.  In  the  Island  of  Tabennai  he 
founded  the  first  ccenobhtm  (koivojUiov)  ;  that  is,  a 
house  in  which  the  anchorets,  who  had  hitherto 
lived  separately,  each  pursuing  his  own  scheme  of 
asceticism,  came  to  live  together,  with  common 
practices  and  exercises,  according  to  certain  fixed 
rules,  and  under  the  guidance  or  government  of 
a  director.  The  success  of  Pachomius'  undertak- 
ing was  enormous.  Palladius  states  that  in  his 
time  the  monastery  of  Tabennse  contained  no  less 
than  fourteen  hundred  monks.  Of  the  original 
rules  of  Pachomius,  nothing  certain  is  known. 
The  li<  f/tda  S.  Pachomii,  containing  a  hundred 
and  ninety-four  articles,  and  printed  by  Holsteni- 
us,  in  his  Codex  Ilcgularum,  i.  pp.  20-36,  and  a 
shorter  regulative,  containing  fourteen  articles, 
and  printed  by  Gaz'aus  as  an  appendix  to  his 
edition  of  Cassianus'  De  Ccenobiorum  Instit.,  may 
contain  fragments  of  the  original  rales ;  but  their 
authenticity  cannot  be  established.  They  pre- 
sent many  curious  features  :  thus,  the  monks  are 
divided  into  twenty-four  classes,  named  after  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet,  the  simple  souls  ranking 
in  the  first  classes,  the  smart  fellows  in  the  last; 
but  in  this  respect  they  agree  very  well  with  the 
writings  generally  ascribed  by  antiquity  to  Pa- 
chomius,—  Monita  ad  Monachos,  Verba  Mystica, 
Letters,  etc.,  printed  by  Holstenius,  I.e.,  most  of 
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which  are  entirely  unintelligible.  See,  besides  the 
above-mentioned  writers,  Acta  Sanct.,  May  14; 
Gennadius  :  De  virls  illus.,  cap.  7.     MANGOLD. 

PACHYMERES,  Georgius,  b.  at  Nicsea  about 
1242 ;  d.  in  Constantinople,  probably  about  1310 ; 
held  high  offices  at  the  Byzantine  court  during 
the  reigns  of  Michael  Palaeologus  and  Andronicus 
the  Elder;  took  part  with  great  energy  in  the  ne- 
gotiations for  a  union  between  the  Greek  and  the 
Latin  churches ;  and  wrote  a  history,  in  thirteen 
books,  of  the  two  reigns  during  which  he  lived. 
He  also  wrote  some  treatises  on  Aristotle,  on  the 
procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  etc. ;  but  only  his 
historical  work  has  any  interest. 

PACIANUS,  Bishop  of  Barcelona;  d.  about 
390;  is  spoken  of  by  Jerome  in  his  De  viris  ill., 
106  and  132,  and  in  his  Contra  Riifin.,  1,  24.  Of 
his  works,  distinguished  by  the  neatness  of  their 
style,  but  without  any  originality  of  ideas,  are  still 
extant,  three  letters,  Contra  Novatianos,  and  two 
minor  treatises,  Parmnesis  ad  pamitenliam  and 
Sermo  de  baptismo,  which  are  found  in  Bib.  Max. 
Lug.,  iv.,  and  Migne:  Pair.  Lat.,  xiii.  See  Act. 
Sanct.,  March  9. 

PACIFICATION,  Edicts  of,  is  the  name  gen- 
erally given  to  those  edicts  which  from  time  to 
time  the  French  kings  issued  in  order  to  "  pacify  " 
the  Huguenots.  The  first  of  the  kind  was  that 
issued  by  Charles  IX.  in  1562,  which  guaranteed 
the  Reformed  religion  toleration  within  certain 
limits :  the  last  was  the  famous  Edict  of  Nantes. 
See  Nantes. 

PADUA  (Patavium),  a  city  of  Northern  Italy ; 
stands  on  the  Bacchiglione,  an  affluent  of  the 
Brenta,  twenty  miles  west  of  Venice,  and  has 
about  sixty-six  thousand  inhabitants.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  Christian  era  it  was  the  largest 
and  most  important  city  of  Northern  Italy;  and 
very  early  it  became  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  accord- 
ing to  legend,  even  in  the  times  of  the  apostles. 
Afterwards  the  see  belonged  under  the  metropoli- 
tan of  Venetia.  But  during  the  Lombard  rule  the 
city  was  more  than  once  compelled  to  accept  an 
Arian  bishop,  and  the  Catholic  bishop  then  moved 
his  residence  to  Chioggia.  The  first  cathedral  of 
the  city  was  built  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 
century  by  Paul,  the  fifteenth  occupant  of  the 
episcopal  chair.  The  present  cathedral  was  be- 
gun in  1524,  but  not  completed  until  1751.  The 
most  magnificent  church  of  the  city  is  that  of 
St.  Anthony,  begun  in  12:12,  and  finished  in  the 
fourteenth  century.  In  1797  the  French  carried 
away  from  that  church  treasures  valued  by  some  at 
20,116,010  francs,  by  others  at  38,305,446  francs ; 
six  candelabra  of  pure  silver,  weighing  5,399, 
ounces ;  fifty-two  lamps  belonging  to  the  chapel 
of  the  saint,  —  one  of  pure  gold,  weighing  361 
ounces,  the  others  of  gold  and  silver,"etc.  Yet 
the  greatest  and  most  costly  treasures  of  the 
church  were  saved  by  bribing  the  French  commis- 
sioners. See  Bernardo  Goxzati  :  La  Basilica  di 
S.  Antonio  di  Padova,  Padua,  1852.  2  vols.  The 
University  of  Padua  was  founded  in  the  twelfth 
century,  and  was  for  centuries  the  most  famous 
school  of  law  and  medicine  in  Europe :  it  had  at 
times  twelve  thousand  students.  Its  theological 
faculty  was  founded  in  the  middle  of  the  four- 
teenth century  by  the  Bishop  Francesco  Carrara. 
At  present  the  university  has  sixty-five  profess- 
ors, and  about  eleven  hundred  students. 


P^DO  BAPTISM  (ir<Kf,  iraidoc,  "a  child,"  and 
fiaTmafio;,  "baptism"),  the  baptism  of  little  chil- 
dren, commonly  called  Baptism  of  Infants  (see 
art.). 

P/EDOBAPTIST,  a  term  applied  to  all  who 
believe  in  infant  baptism,  as  distinguished  from 
Baptists,  who  reject  it. 

PAGANISM,  from  the  Latin  paganun,  a  "vil- 
lager," a  peasant,  or  one  who  worships  false  gods, 
a  heathen.  The  latter  sense  the  word  assumed 
in  the  course  of  the  fourth  century,  when  Chris- 
tianity became  the  reigning  religion  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  and  could  look  down  upon  the  old  my- 
thology as  a  superstition  left  lurking  only  in  some 
distant,  far-off  places :  it  occurs  for  the  first  time 
in  an  edict  of  Valentin  ian  (364-375)  from  the  year 
368  (Cod.  Theod.,  xvi.,  ii.  18).  It  must  not  be 
understood,  however,  that  at  that  time  Christi- 
anity was  generally  adopted  throughout  the  em- 
pire. On  the  contrary,  though  in  the  minority, 
Paganism  was  still  a  power  in  the  State ;  and  it 
was  often  found  difficult,  not  to  say  impossible, 
to  enforce  the  repressive  laws  which  from  time 
to  time  were  issued.  There  was  in  this  respect  a 
considerable  difference  between  the  East  and  the 
West.  In  the  East,  Paganism  had  no  political 
significance.  However  firm  its  hold  might  be  on 
the  individual  conscience,  it  was  not  bound  up 
with  the  whole  national  life  in  such  a  degree  as 
it  was  in  Italy  and  Rome.  Consequently,  laws 
which  could  be  fully  enforced  in  the  East  without 
causing  any  dangerous  commotion  had  to  be 
managed  with  great  caution,  or  left  entirely  un- 
heeded, in  the  AVest. 

In  the  East  the  final  overthrow  of  Paganism 
was  inaugurated  by  the  laws  of  Theodosius  I. 
(378-395).  One,  of  381,  punished  relapse  into 
Paganism  with  forfeiture  of  the  right  to  make  a 
will ;  another,  of  385,  forbade  the  inspection  of 
entrails,  or  the  exercise  of  magical  rites,  under 
penalty  of  death;  a  third,  of  391,  ordered  all  sacri- 
fice to  idols  to  cease,  and  all  temples  to  be  closed. 
In  425  an  edict  of  Theodosius  II.  (402-450)  forbade 
Pagans  to  practise  at  the  bar,  to  hold  a  military 
commalid,  to  own  Christian  slaves,  etc.  Never- 
theless, Optatus,  prefect  of  Constantinople  in 
404,  was  a  Pagan;  and  his  was  by  no  means  the 
only  instance  of  a  Pagan  holding  a  high  position 
in  the  government.  The  schools  remained  in  the 
hands  of  the  Pagan  philosophers  for  a  century 
more  :  the  last  of  them,  that  of  Athens,  was  closed 
in  529  by  Justinian  I.  (527-565).  In  the  West, 
Gratian  (307-383)  removed  the  statue  of  Victory 
from  the  curia,  and  refused  the  title  and  the  in- 
signia of  Pontifex  Maximus.  The  decisive  meas- 
ures, however,  against  Paganism  were  enacted 
by  Honorius  (395-423).  He  forbade  the  Pagan 
worship  in  399,  and  ordered  in  408  that  the  altars 
and  the  idols  should  be  destroyed,  and  the  tem- 
ples appropriated  to  some  secular  use.  Never- 
theless, Theodoric  the  Great  (493-526)  found  it 
necessary,  at  his  visit  to  Rome  in  500,  to  issue  an 
edict  threatening  with  death  any  one  who  should 
sacrifice  to  the  idols.  Gregory  of  Tours  (539- 
593)  tells  us,  that  in  Gaul  the  statue  of  Berecynthe 
was  still  carried  around  the  vineyard  in  spring 
(De  gloria  confessorum,  2) ;  and  a  capitulary  of 
Charlemagne,  dating  from  789(Baluz,  Capitularia, 
I.,  19),  forbade  the  lighting  tapers  before  trees 
and  springs.     In  the  very  bosom  of  the  Christian 
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Church,  Paganism  was  still  found  in  some  places 
in  the  eighth  century. 

PACE,  Harlan,  eminent  American  philanthro- 
pist; b.  at  Coventry,  Conn.,  July  28,  1791;  d.  in 
New  York,  Sept.  23,  1834.  From  1825  to  his 
death  he  was  New- York  agent  of  the  general 
depository  of  the  American  Tract  Society.  He 
was  a  most  devoted  Christian,  and  employed 
every  agency  to  do  good.  See  his  Memoir  by 
Vf.  A.  Hallock,  New  York,  1835  (published  by 
the  American  Tract  Society). 

PAGI,  Antoine,  b.  at  Koques  in  Provence,  1G24 ; 
d.  at  Aix,  1699 ;  entered  the  order  of  the  Corde- 
liers, 1641 ;  was  four  times  elected  provincial ;  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  a  preacher;  and  published 
Critica  historico-chronoiogica  in  Annates  Baronii, 
Paris,  16S9-1705,  4  vols.  fol.  In  the  execution  of 
that  work  he  was  helped  by  his  nephew,  Francois 
Pagi,  1654-1721,  who  was  also  a  Cordelier,  and 
who  wrote  Pontifcum  Romanorum  Gesta,  Antwerp, 
1717-27,  4  vols.,  in  a  strongly  marked  ultramon- 
tane spirit. 

PAGODA,  the  name  given  to  a  certain  kind  of 
temple  in  India,  and  to  a  Chinese  tower-like 
building  for  secular  purposes,  consisting  of  sev- 
eral stories,  usually  nine,  one  upon  the  other, 
each  of  a  single  room,  and  surrounded  by  a  gal- 
lery. The  Indian  pagoda  is  really  a  group  of 
building's,  among  them  being  the  residences  of 
the  priests,  of  which  the  pagoda  proper  is  one, 
the  whole  surrounded  by  several  series  of  walls. 
The  most  costly  specimens  are  in  Burmah,  and 
the  chief  one  is  at  Rangoon. 

PAINE,  Robert,  D.D.,  a  bishop  of  the  Meth- 
odist-Episcopal Church  south ;  was  b.  in  Person 
County,  N.C.,  Nov.  12,  1799;  and  d.  at  Aber- 
deen, Miss.,  Oct.  19,  1882,  being  at  the  time  of 
his  death  the  senior  bishop  of  the  church.  His 
father,  James  Paine,  a  highly  respectable  farmer, 
moved  in  1814  to  Giles  County,  Tenn.,  where  he 
reared  a  large  family.  Young  Robert  made  the 
best  possible  use  of  his  early  educational  advan- 
tages, which,  though  limited,  were  good  for  that 
early  day  and  for  that  thinly  settled  section. 
He  professed  religion  Oct.  9,  1817,  at  a  camp- 
meeting  in  Giles  County,  and  soon  afterwards 
joined  the  church.  One  month  later  he  was 
licensed  to  preach,  and  was  immediately  em- 
ployed by  the  presiding  elder  to  serve  as  junior 
preacher  with  Rev.  Miles  Harper  on  the  Nash- 
ville circuit.  In  October,  1818,  he  was  "admitted 
on  trial  "into  the  Tennessee  Conference,  and  in 
due  course  of  time  was  received  into  full  connec- 
tion. He  continued  in  the  pastoral  work  until 
1830,  when  he  was  elected  president  of  La  Grange 
College,  Alabama.  He  remained  here  sixteen 
years,  doing  a  great  work  for  the  South  and 
South-west  at  a  time  when  such  work  was  much 
needed.  He  was  a  member  of  every  General  Con- 
ference from  1824  to  184G,  when  he  was  elected 
to  the  episcopacy.  He  was  chairman  of  the 
committee  of  nine  which  reported  the  plan  of 
separation,  on  the  basis  of  which  the  Methodist- 
Episcopal  Church  was  divided  in  1844.  In  all 
the  assemblies  of  the  church,  from  an  early  day, 
he  was  a  prominent  and  influential  member. 
Physically  he  was  remarkably  robust  and  active. 
As  a  preacher  he  was  always  able  and  instructive, 
and  at  times  powerful  and  eloquent.  His  voice 
was  musical  and  of  great  force.     He  had  a  natu- 


rally strong  mind,  trained  to  systematic  study ; 
was  an  able  debater,  and  as  a  platform  speaker 
he  had  few  superiors.  As  a  presiding  officer  he 
exhibited  more  than  ordinary  executive  ability. 
His  Life  and  Times  of  Bishop  McKendree,  Nash- 
ville, 1874,  2  vols.,  is  regarded  by  many  as  the 
most  valuable  contribution  to  Methodist  biogra- 
phy that  has  yet  been  made  to  the  literature  of 
that  church.  W.  F.  TILLETT. 

PAINE,  Thomas,  political  and  deistic  writer; 
b.  at  Thetford,  Norfolk,  Eng.,  Jan.  2(1,  1737;  d. 
in  Columbia  Street,  New- York  City,  June  8, 1809. 
His  father  was  a  Friend,  who  had  been  expelled 
from  the  society  for  marrying  a  Church-of-Eng- 
land  woman.  He  received  an  indifferent  educa- 
tion ;  left  school  at  thirteen,  and  until  sixteen 
worked  at  his  father's  trade  of  stay-making,  then 
was  for  a  while  a  sailor  or  marine.  He  settled  at 
Sandwich  in  1759  as  a  master  stay-maker.  From 
1763  to  1774,  with  the  exception  of  one  year,  he 
was  exciseman.  In  1772  he  wrote  a  small  pam- 
phlet, The  ease  of  the  officers  of  excise,  with  re- 
marks on  the  i/uali/ications  of  officers  and  on  the 
numerous  erils  arising  to  the  revenue  from  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  the  present  salaries.  It  was  very  able,  and 
excited  the  ill  will  of  the  upper  officials,  so  that 
in  1771  he  was  dismissed  the  service  on  charge  of 
smuggling,  occasioned  by  his  keeping  a  tobacco- 
shop.  By  the  advice  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  whom 
he  met  in  London,  he  came  to  America  (1774), 
where  he  immediately  entered  upon  a  journalistic 
and  political  career  of  great  prominence  and  use- 
fulness. He  had,  earlier  in  that  year,  separated 
from  his  second  wife  for  an  unknown  cause.  In 
America  he  was  successively  editor  of  the  Phil- 
adelphia Magazine  (January,  1775),  secretary  to 
the  congressional  Committee  of  Foreign  Affairs 
(1777),  but  obliged  to  resign  in  1779  (because, 
in  the  heat  of  a  controversy  in  the  Philadelphia 
Packet  with  Silas  Deane,  he  divulged  State  secrets), 
and  in  November,  1779,  clerk  to  the  General  As- 
sembly of  Pennsylvania.  In  1781  he  negotiated 
a  loan  of  ten  million  livres  from  France,  and 
brought  six  million  more  as  a  present.  In  Octo- 
ber, 1785,  he  himself  received  three  thousand  dol- 
lars from  Congress  in  testimony  of  his  services 
during  the  Revolution,  and,  from  the  State  of 
Xew  York,  a  house  and  farm  of  three  hundred 
acres  in  New  Rochelle.  From  1787  to  1802  he 
was  in  Europe,  most  of  the  time  in  France,  where 
he  was  enthusiastically  received  as  the  author  of 
The  Ilii/lds  of  Man,  naturalized,  and  elected  to 
the  National  Assembly.  He  had  the  courage  to 
vote  against  the  execution  of  Louis  XVI.,  and 
thus  incurred  the  anger  of  Robespierre,  who  threw 
him  into  prison,  January,  1794 ;  and  there  he  re- 
mained until  Nov.  4,  171)1,  when,  on  the  solicita- 
tion of  James  Monroe,  he  was  released.  He 
related  that  his  door  in  the  Luxembourg  ^\as 
once  marked,  in  sign  that  he  was  to  be  executed  ; 
but  his  door  opened  outward,  and  so,  when  it  was 
closed,  the  mark  was  of  course  hidden,  and  he 
escaped.  On  his  return  to  the  United  States  he 
was  warmly  welcomed,  especially  by  Jefferson  and 
Ids  party.  He  was  buried  on  his  farm  at  New 
Rochelle.  A  monument  to  him  was  set  up  (1839) 
near  the  spot,  although  his  remains  had  been 
taken  to  England  in  1819  by  William  Cobbett. 
On  Jan.  29,  1S75,  there  was  dedicated  in  Boston 
the  Paine  Memorial  Building. 
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If  Paine's  writings  had  been  only  political,  he 
would  be  entitled  to  honor  as  a  bold  and  vigorous 
friend  of  human  liberty.  To  him  is  to  be  traced 
the  common  saying,  "  These  are  the  times  which 
try  men's  souls,"  which  is  the  opening  sentence 
of  the  first  number  of  The  Crisis  (December,  1776). 
His  pamphlet,  Common  Sense  (January,  1776), 
was  one  of  the  memorable  writings  of  the  day,  and 
helped  the  cause  of  Independence.  But  it  is  as  the 
author  of  The  Age  of  Reason,  an  uncompromising, 
ignorant,  and  audacious  attack  on  the  Bible,  that 
he  is  most  widely  known,  indeed  notorious.  The 
first  part  of  this  work  was  handed  by  him,  while 
on  his  way  to  prison  in  the  Luxembourg,  to  his 
friend  Joel  Barlow,  and  appeared,  London  and 
Paris,  March,  1794;  the  second  part,  composed 
while  in  prison,  December,  1795 ;  the  third  was 
left  in  manuscript.1  "His  ignorance,"  says  Leslie 
Stephen,  "  was  vast,  and  his  language  brutal ;  but 
he  had  the  gift  of  a  true  demagogue, — the  power 
of  wielding  a  fine  vigorous  English,  a  fit  vehicle 
for  fanatical  passion."  Paine  was  not  an  atheist, 
but  a  deist.  In  his  will  he  speaks  of  his  "repos- 
ing confidence  in  my  Creator-God  and  in  no  other 
being ;  for  I  know  no  other,  nor  believe  in  any 
other."  He  voiced  current  doubt,  and  is  still 
formidable ;  because,  although  he  attacks  a  gross 
misconception  of  Christianity,  he  does  it  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  turn  his  reader,  in  many  cases, 
away  from  any  serious  consideration  of  the  claim 
of  Christianity.  He  was  blind  to  the  moral  and 
spiritual  truths  of  the  Bible,  and  is  therefore  an 
incompetent  critic,  whose  pretensions  in  this  line 
are  really  ludicrous.  J I  is  Age  of  liaison  is  still 
circulated  and  read.  The  Replies  written  at  the 
time  are  not.  Of  these  Replies  the  most  famous 
is  Bishop  Watson's  (1790). 

The  personal  character  of  Paine  has  been  very 
severely  judged.  Nothing  too  bad  about  him 
could  be  said  by  those  who  hated  him  for  his 
opinions,  and  even  his  friends  are  compelled  to 
admit  that  there  was  foundation  for  the  dama- 
ging charges.  Comparison  of  the  contemporary 
biographies,  both  of  friends  and  foes,  seems  to 
show  these  facts  :  Paine  was  through  life  a  harsh, 
unfeeling,  vain,  and  disagreeable  man.  He  was 
wanting  in  a  sense  of  honor,  and  therefore  could 
not  be  trusted.  But  it  was  not  until  after  his 
return  from  France,  when  he  was  sixty-five  years 
•old,  very  much  broken  by  his  long  sufferings  and 
the  strain  of  the  great  excitement  in  which  he 
had  lived  for  years,  and  for  the  first  time  in  his 
life  above  want,  that  he  developed  those  traits 
which  rendered  him  in  his  last  days  such  a  misera- 
ble object.  The  charges  of  matrimonial  infidelity 
and  of  seduction  are  probably  unfounded  ;  but 
that  he  was  in  his  old  age  penurious,  uncleanly, 
drunken,  unscrupulous,  may  he  accepted  as  true. 
He  did  a  great  service  for  the  United  States  in  her 
hour  of  peril.  But  alas  !  he  has  done  irreparable 
injury  ever  since  in  turning  many  away  from  God 
and  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ. 

His  complete  Works  have  been  several  times 
published,  e.g.,  Boston,  1850,  :)  vols. ;  New  York, 


1  The  so-named  third  part  in  only  an  extract.  It  bears  the 
separate  tille,  E  rumination  of  the  Positives  in  the  New  Ttstu- 
rnent  quoted  from  the  Old,  flint  eatteil  V'topheeies  of  the  Com- 
ing of  Jesus  Christ  (N.Y.,  1S07).  In  some  respects  it  is  the 
most  powerful  portion  of  the  entire  work.  He  pretends  to 
expose  the  evangelists'  so-called  irrelevant  quotations. 


1860,  London,  1861 ;  his  Age  of  Reason  repeat- 
edly, e.g.,  New  York,  1876 ;  and  his  Theologi- 
cal Works  (complete),  New  York,  1860,  1  vol. 
His  Life  has  been  written  by  Francis  Oldys 
(pseudonyme  for  George  Chalmers),  London, 
1791,  5th  ed.,  1792,  continued  by  William 
Cobbett,  1796  (abusive);  James  Cheetham, 
New  York,  1S09  (written  by  one  who  knew  him 
in  his  last  days ;  this  is  the  source  of  all  the 
damaging  stories  about  Paine  :  Cheetham  meant 
to  be  fair,  yet  was  prejudiced)  ;  Thomas  Clio 
Kickman,  London,  1814  (apologetic,  but  honest, 
a  good  corrective  of  Cheetham's  exaggerations. 
Rickman  speaks  with  propriety  and  moderation, 
was  friendly  to  Paine,  but  is  compelled  to  give 
him,  on  tlie  whole,  a  bad  character)  ;  W.  T.  Siier- 
win",  London,  1819  (apologetic);  J.  S.  Harford, 
Bristol,  1820 ;  G.  Vale,  New  York,  1841  (apolo- 
getic); Charles  Blanchard,  New  York,  1860 
(a  thoroughgoing  defence  of  Paine,  written  in  a 
careless  style,  and  interlarded  with  irrelevant  and 
questionable  matter ;  it  is  prefixed  to  the  edition 
of  Paine's  Theological  Works  mentioned  above). 
See  also  G.  J.  Holyoake  :  Essay  on  the  Character 
ami  Services  of  Paine,  New  York,  1876 ;  cf.  Les- 
lie Stephen  :  History  of  English  Thought,  Lon- 
don and  New  York,  2d  ed.,  1881,  2  vols. ;  vol.  i. 
pp.  458-464,  vol.  ii.  260-264 ;  McMaster  :  His- 
tori/  of  the  People  of  the  United  States,  N.Y.,  vol.  i. 
1883,  pp.  150-154.  SAMUEL  M.  JACKSON. 

PAINTING,  Christian.  The  first  law  which 
governed  the  early  Christian  sculptors  and  paint- 
ers was  to  present  Christ  as  the  source  and  centre 
of  their  life,  and  so  to  represent  him  as  that  all 
other  figures  in  their  compositions  should  appear 
like  rays  emanating  from  him.  With  respect  to 
the  contents  and  spirit  of  representation,  it  may 
be  said,  that,  during  the  entire  period  of  early 
Christian  art,  both  sculpture  and  painting  were, 
for  the  most  part,  limited  to  symbolical  expres- 
sion. In  the  beginning,  symbolical  representa- 
tions were  alone  permitted.  Soon,  however,  the 
art  impulse  partially  broke  away  from  these 
fetters ;  yet  still  art  remained  a  sort  of  biblia 
pauperum,  and  served  chiefly  as  a  mere  reminder 
of  the  themes  of  sacred  history.  Even  at  a  later 
period,  when  works  of  art  were  employed  in 
multitudes  for  church  decoration,  it  manifested 
a  great  partiality  for  scenes  from  the  Apocalypse, 
representations  of  Christ  enthroned  as  Judge  and 
King  of  the  world,  the  grouping  of  single  figures 
in  decidedly  symbolical  relationship. 

As  earl>'  as  the  fourth  century  we  find  a 
portrait-liko  representation  of  sacred  personages 
accompanj'ing  these  forms  of  artistic  symbolism. 
It  was  even  credited  that  veritable  portraits  of 
Christ,  the  Madonna,  and  the  apostles,  existed 
in  paintings  from  the  hand  of  St.  Luke,  and 
in  sculpture  from  that  of  Nicodemus,  in  the 
napkin  of  St.  Veronica,  yea,  even  in  the  so-called 
uxf-ipn-oiijToir  ("likenesses  of  celestial  origin"). 

In  the  first  third  of  the  early  Christian  period, 
from  the  third  to  the  sejond  half  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury, from  which  numerous  works  of  art  in  the 
so-called  cemeteries  (Catacombs  of  Rome,  Naples, 
Syracuse,  etc.)  have  been  preserved,  painting 
maintained  unchanged  the  ancient  plastic  method 
of  representation.  Principal  monuments,  besides 
the  paintings  in  the  cemeteries,  the  mosaics  of 
St.  Costanza  and  St.  Maria  Maggiore  in  Rome, 
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St.  Giovanni  in  Fonte,  and  St.  Nazario  e  Celso 
at  Ravenna.  In  the  second  third  till  the  eighth 
century,  art  sought  more  and  more  to  adapt  the 
antique  forms  to  the  idealistic,  transcendental 
spirit  of  Christianity.  Principal  monuments,  the 
mosaics  of  St.  Pudentiana  and  SS.  Cosma  e 
Damiano  in  Rome,  of  St.  Appolinare  Nuovo,  St. 
Appolinare  in  Classe,  and  St.  Vitale,  at  Ravenna, 
and  some  miniatures. 

After  the  eighth  century,  painting,  and,  in  fact, 
the  entire  art  of  early  Christianity,  lapsed  into  a 
continually  deepening  decline,  till  the  eleventh 
century.  Examples  are  seen  in  the  mosaics  of  St. 
Prassede,  St.  Marco,  and  others  in  Rome,  minia- 
tures of  various  manuscripts,  and  the  Iconostase 
of  Greek  and  Russian  churches. 

With  the  new  life  which  awoke,  after  the 
beginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  in  Western 
Christendom,  with  the  restoration  of  Church  and 
State  in  the  new  mediaeval  forms,  hierarchical 
and  feudalistie,  architecture  reached  not  only  the 
climax  of  its  own  development,  but  also  asserted 
a  decided  preponderance  over  sculpture  and  paint- 
ing. One  spirit  and  one  life  prevailed  in  all  three 
of  the  sister-arts.  The  newly  awakened  art  im- 
pulse developed  itself  in  Italy  much  later  than  in 
the  North,  especially  in  Germany.  Not  until  the 
twelfth  century  did  the  earliest  movement  take 
place  in  Italy ;  and  the  following  century  had  been 
ushered  in  before  the  first  endeavors  were  made 
by  single  artists  of  lesser  rank  to  blend  the  Byzan- 
tine style  with  the  ancient  Italian,  and  by  this 
means  to  infuse  new  life  into  the  old  Christian 
types. 

The  Romanesque  style  of  painting  first  reached 
completeness  in  Giovanni  Cimabue  of  Florence 
(d.  after  1300)  and  in  Duccio  di  Buoninsigna  of 
Sienna  (flourished  about  1282).  On  this  wise 
there  grew  up  in  competition  with  each  other  two 
separate  schools  of  painting,  — that  of  Florence, 
and  that  of  Sienna ;  the  Florentine,  of  a  severer 
type,  approaching  nearer  to  the  early  Christian 
(Byzantine),  the  Siennese  characterized  more  by 
tenderness  and  sentiment,  more  independent,  and 
likewise  more  graceful  in  the  rendering  of  form. 

Closely  in  the  footsteps  of  this  pioneer  followed 
the  renowned  Giotto  di  Bondone  of  Florence 
(1270-1330;,  known  under  the  title  of  "  the  Father 
of  Italian  painting,"  but  in  fact  only  the  found- 
er of  the  Gothic  style  of  painting.  He  was  a 
genius  of  first  rank,  an  artist  of  creative  produc- 
tiveness, a  bold  reformer  who  first  broke  through 
the  traditions  of  art,  and  servile  adherence  to  the 
early  Christian  types.  The  best  pupils  of  Giotto 
were  Taddeo  Gaddi,  and  his  son  Angelo  Gaddi, 
Giottino,  Orcagna,  Spinello  Aretino,  Antonio 
Veneziano,  and  others. 

In  Germany  the  beginnings  of  the  Romanesque 
style  are  represented  in  the  miniatures  of  the 
eleventh  century.  The  manuscripts  from  the 
treasures  of  the  cathedral  of  Bamberg  (now  in 
Munich)  evidence  the  desire  which  was  already 
felt  to  breathe  more  life  into  the  old  Christian 
types,  and  to  develop  the  ancient  Christian  sym- 
bolism through  the  imaginative  element.  An 
improved  rendering  of  the  human  form  is  mani- 
fest in  the  twelfth  century  in  the  chief  monu- 
ments of  the  Romanesque  period,  especially  in 
the  famous  altar  of  Verdun  (of  the  year  1180, 
now  in  the  monastery  of  Neuburg,  near  Vienna), 


in  the  mural  paintings  of  the  grand  hall  of  the 
monastery  of  Branweiler,  near  Cologne,  and  the 
ceiling  of  the  central  aisle  of  St.  Michael  at 
Hildesheim. 

Far  more  numerous  and  important  are  the 
works  still  preserved  from  the  period  of  the 
Gothic  style,  in  which  the  peculiar  spirit  of 
medievalism  first  attained  to  complete  -artistic 
expression. 

The  development  of  glass-painting  must  es- 
pecially be  noted,  —  probably  a  German  inven- 
tion, dating  at  the  end  of  the  tenth  century, — 
examples  of  which  are  seen  in  the  windows  of  St. 
Cunibert  at  Cologne,  in  the  choir  of  Cologne 
Cathedral,  in  the  Church  of  St.  Catharine  at 
Oppenheim,  and  in  Strassburg  Cathedral. 

In  easel  pictures,  which  previously  appear  to 
have  been  very  little  painted,  there  is  manifest  no 
higher  artistic  endeavor  until  the  middle  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  After  this,  however,  three 
separate  schools  started  forth,  each  on  its  own 
path :  (1)  The  Bohemian,  or  school  of  Prague, 
founded  by  Charles  IV;  (2)  The  Nuremberg 
school,  the  chief  representative  monuments  of 
which  are  several  altar-shrines  in  the  Frauen- 
kirche  in  St.  Lawrence  and  St.  Sebald  in  Nurem- 
berg ;  (3)  The  school  of  Cologne,  by  far  the  most 
important,  whose  chief  representatives  were  Mas- 
ter Wilhelm  (about  1360)  and  Master  S.tephan 
(about  1430),  the  latter  the  founder  of  the  famous 
cathedral  at  Cologne. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century  broke 
forth,  in  opposition  to  the  spirit  of  medievalism, 
a.  decided  endeavor  after  greater  truth  of  expres- 
sion in  art,—  an  endeavor  in  light,  color,  drawing, 
and  composition,  to  bring  the  spiritual  import  of 
representation  into  harmony  with  the  laws  and 
principles  of  nature.  This  naturalistic  develop- 
ment first  manifested  itself  in  Italy  in  the  Floren- 
tine school.  Fra  Giovanni  Angelico  da  Fiesole 
(1387-1-155),  although  in  other  respects  wholly 
dominated  by  the  spirit  of  medievalism,  was, 
nevertheless,  the  first  who  sought  to  penetrate  into 
the  psychological  meaning  of  the  human  counte- 
nance. Over  against  him,  already  decidedly  eman- 
cipated from  mediaevalisin,  stands  Tominaso  di 
St.  Giovanni  da  Castel,  called  Masaccio  (1401-28), 
one  of  the  greatest  masters  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. With  Fra  Angelico  are  associated  the 
names  of  Benozzo  Gozzoli  and  Gentile  da  Fabri- 
ano ;  with  Masaccio,  those  of  Fra  Filippo  Lippi, 
his  sou  Filippino,  Domenico  Ghirlandajo,  and 
Bastiano  Mainardi.  Other  Florentine  artists, 
for  example,  Antonio  Pallajuolo  and  Andrea  del 
Verocchio,  who  were  also  sculptors,  strove  by  ana- 
tomical studies  to  transfer  plastic  forms  to  paint- 
ing, in  a  more  vigorous  modelling  of  the  human 
figure;  while  Luca  Signorelli  of  Cortoua  (1410- 
'1521),  by  the  nobleness  and  artistic  truth  of  his 
compositions,  presents  a  strong  contrast  with  the 
deeper  sentiment  of  the  Umbrian  school.  The 
Umbrian  school,  which  had  its  chief  theatre  in 
the  vicinity  of  Assisi,  is  an  antithesis  of  the  Flor- 
entine ;  and  its  chief  master  was  Pietro  Perugino 
(1446-1520),  the  teacher  of  Raphael.  Closely 
allied  to  its  spirit  was  Raphael's  father,  Giovanni 
Santi  (d.  1494),  and  Francesco  Francia  (d.  1517), 
the  friend  of  Raphael,  and  one  of  the  first  masters 
of  the  fifteenth  century. 

The  remaining  schools  of  Italv  follow  the  Flor- 
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entine.  The  principal  one  of  these  was  the 
"Venetian,  whose  chief  master  in  the  fifteenth 
century  was  Giovanni  Bellini  (about  1430-1516), 
the  teacher  of  the  genial  Giorgione  and  the  great 
Titian.  The  schools  of  Upper  Italy  devoted 
themselves  to  the  study  of  the  antique.  Chief 
among  them  was  the  school  of  Padua  and  Mantua, 
whose  founder  was  Francesco  Squarcione,  and 
whose  head  was  the  renowned  Andrea  Mantegna 
(1431-1506). 

Italian  painting  in  the  sixteenth  century,  as  rep- 
resented in  its  various  schools,  reached  its  highest 
point  of  development,  and  its  completest  capacity 
for  the  expression  of  Christian  thought.  This 
most  fruitful  period  of  Christian  painting  is  rep- 
resented by  five  great  masters.  At  their  head 
stands  Leonardo  da  Vinci  (1452-1519).  A  mas- 
ter in  all  five  of  the  fine  arts  (he  was  a  poet  of 
repute  and  an  excellent  musician),  he  united  in 
himself  all  the  technical  and  spiritual  achieve- 
ments of  the  fifteenth  century.  He  is  the  founder 
of  the  modern  Milanese  school;  and  prominent 
among  his  pupils  are  Cesare  da  Sesto,  Andrea 
Salaino,  Francesco  Melzi,  and,  especially,  Luini. 
He  exercised  likewise  an  important  influence  upon 
Gaudenzio  Ferrari,  Gianantonio  Kazzi  (called  II 
Todoma),  and  upon  Fra  Bartolomeo  (1469-1517), 
a  friend  and  enthusiastic  follower  of  Savonarola. 

The  Venetian  school  of  the  sixteenth  century 
sought  to  realize  by  means  of  color  the  noble  re- 
sults to  which  Leonardo  had  attained.  In  the 
quality  of  color  this  school  achieved  a  supremacy 
over  all  others.  It  chief  master  was  Titian  of 
Cadore,  near  Venice  (1477-1570)  ;  and  he  concen- 
trates all  its  excellences  in  himself  as  in  a  focal 
point.  With  him  labored  the  distinguished  pupils 
of  Giorgione,  —  Fra  Sebastiano  del  Piombo  (who 
afterward  went  over  to  Michel  Angelo),  Jacopo 
Palma  (called  Pahna  Vecchio),  and  Pordenone. 
Among  Titian's  own  pupils  the  most  distin- 
guished was  Jacopo  Robust!,  called  Tintoretto 
(1512-94),  almost  the  equal  of  his  master  in  color, 
but  his  inferior  in  depth  and  spirituality. 

In  the  renowned  Paul  Veronese  (1538-88)  we 
have  a  master  of  color  of  the  highest  rank,  albeit 
his  paintings  betray  a  lack  of  spiritual  power, 
notwithstanding  all  their  technical  excellences. 

The  principal  seat  of  the  Lombard  school  in 
the  sixteenth  century  was  Parma,  and  the  greatest 
achievements  in  chiaroscuro  were  witnessed  here. 
Its  chief  master  was  Correggio  (1494-1534),  the 
painter  of  celestial  blessedness,  whose  Madonnas 
and  angels,  although  of  surpassing  loveliness,  are 
nevertheless  chargeable  with  those  faults  which 
grew  out  of  his  partiality  for  chiaroscuro,  and  his 
one-sided  intellectual  development. 

The  Florentine  school,  and,  later,  almost  the 
entire  painting  of  Italy  after  the  beginning  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  were  ruled  1  >y  Michel  Angelo 
Buonarotti  of  Florence  (1475-1564).  He  was  a 
pupil  of  Dornenico  Ghirlandajo,  and  one  of  the 
greatest  artists  of  all  time,  the  worthy  rival  of 
Raphael,  a  spirit  of  Titanic  power,  almost  as 
great  in  sculpture  and  architecture  as  in  paint- 
ing. He  may  be  styled  the  painter  of  the  idea 
of  Christian  sublimity,  of  divine  energy  and 
omnipotence.  His  renowned  Sibyls  and  Prophets 
in  the  Sistine  Chapel  of  the  Vatican  are  brood- 
ing, not  so  much  over  thoughts  of  warning  and 
teaching  mankind,  as  over  deeds  which  shall  con- 


vulse the  world ;  and  his  equally  famed  but  less 
successful  Last  Judgment,  also  in  the  Sistine 
Chapel,  appears  like  the  final  act  in  the  drama  of 
the  world,  the  act  of  all  acts,  in  which  all  history 
is  reflected.  In  his  steps  followed,  only,  however,, 
at  a  distance,  Danielle  Volterra,  Marcello  Venus- 
ti,  and  Andrea  del  Sarto  (1488-1530). 

The  greatest  of  the  five  great  masters  is  Ra- 
phael, b.  at  Urbino  in  1483,  and  d.  in  Rome 
in  1520.  About  the  year  1500  he  entered  the 
school  of  Perugino,  but  afterward  (after  1504) 
working  in  Florence ;  and,  having  been  called 
to  Rome  by  Julius  II.  in  1508,  he  founded  the 
Roman  school,  in  which  were  soon  gathered  the 
most  distinguished  talents.  The  great  excellence 
of  Raphael's  style  consists  in  the  fact  that  he 
understood  how  to  avoid  the  one-sidedness  of  his 
distinguished  contemporaries.  It  was  given  to 
him  to  give  a  worthy  representation  of  the  ideal 
Madonna,  which  had  been  with  his  predecessors 
a  dream  impossible  of  realization.  Of  this  the 
Sistine  Madonna  is  the  best  example.  His  best 
pupils  were  Giulio  Romano  (1492-1546),  Gau- 
denzio Ferrari,  Giovanni  da  Udine,  and  others. 

In  the  Netherlands  a  new  impulse  was  given 
to  Christian  painting  by  Hubert  van  Eyck 
(d.  1426),  the  inventor,  or  rather  improver,  of 
oil-painting,  and  his  younger  brother  and  pupil, 
John  van  Eyck  (d.  1441).  Their  principal  pupils 
were  Pieter  Chri.stus,  Rogier  van  der  Weyden, 
and  particularly  Hans  Memling  (flourished  about 
1479),  the  greatest  master  which  the  German 
countries  produced  in  the  fifteenth  century.  The 
influence  thus  begun  made  itself  felt  in  Holland, 
where  a  similar  school  was  founded,  whose  chief 
masters  were  Lucas  van  Leyden  (1494-1533)  and 
his  contemporary  Jan  Mostaert.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  sixteenth  century  a  number  of  artists 
followed  the  style  of  the  Van  Eycks.  The  most 
distinguished  of  these  was  Quintin  Massys,  the 
smith  of  Antwerp  (d.  1529). 

Quite  similar  was  the  career  of  German  art 
during  this  period.  The  Gothic  style  had  a  long 
supremacy;  but  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
century  all  the  German  schools  had,  with  greater 
or  less  success,  entered  upon  the  new  path,  and 
become  followers  of  the  Italian.  The  chief  mas- 
ters of  the  fifteenth  century  are,  in  the  school  of 
Cologne,  the  painter  (unknown  by  name)  of  the 
Death  of  the  Virgin,  —  his  principal  work,  —  and 
Johann  von  Mehleni,  who  flourished  somewhat 
later  (about  1520)  ;  in  the  school  of  Westphalia, 
the  master  of  Liesborn  monastery;  in  the  school 
of  Ulm  and  Augsburg,  the  excellent  Martin 
Schon  (about  1480),  the  somewhat  younger  Bar- 
tholomaus  Zeitblom  and  his  successor,  Martin 
Schaffner  of  Ulm,  and  Hans  Holbein,  father  of 
the  renowned  Holbein  the  younger,  of  Augsburg; 
in  the  school  of  Nuremberg,  Michael  Wohlge- 
muth (1434-1519).  The  Nuremberg  school  pro- 
duced the  greatest  master  of  German  art,  the  only 
one  who  in  spiritual  depth  and  artistic  genius 
approached  the  five  great  masters  of  Italy,  —  Al- 
brecht  Diirer  (1471-1528).  His  principal  work, 
the  famous  Four  Apostles,  in  Munich,  is  the  first 
one  animated  by  the  spirit  of  the  evangelical 
church,  having  its  origin  in  a  real  enthusiasm  for 
evangelical  truth. 

Mention  must  also  be  made  of  the  Saxon  school, 
whose  head  was  the  well-known  Lucas  Cranach 
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(1472-1553),  the  friend  of  Luther,  whose  best 
pupils  were  his  sons  John,  and  Lucas  Cranach 
the  younger. 

The  only  artist  who  can  be  compared  with  the 
great  master  of  Nuremberg  is  Hans  Holbein  the 
younger  (1497-1554).  In  his  larger  compositions, 
for  example,  in  the  mural  paintings  of  the  As- 
sembly Hall  of  Herman  merchants  in  London, 
he  approaches  the  capabilities  of  the  Herman 
Raphael.  The  Darmstadt  Madonna,  of  which 
the  one  at  Dresden  is  an  excellent  copy,  and  his 
well-known  Dance  of  Death,  a  series  of  woodcuts, 
are  his  most  characteristic  works. 

In  the  second  half  of  the  sixteenth  century  the 
painting  of  Germany  and  the  Netherlands  lost 
its  independence  by  servile  imitation  of  Italian 
masters.  In  Italy,  likewise,  we  And  a  sudden  de- 
cline, which  clearly  evidences  that  art  had  passed 
its  zenith.  A  second  race  of  pupils  became  mere 
imitators,  even  exaggerating  the  one-sidedness  of 
Titian,  Correggio,  and  Michel  Angelo.  The  best, 
examples  of  these  so-called  "mannerists"  were 
Fr.  Salviati  and  Giorgio  Yasari,  the  renowned 
historian  of  painting. 

In  opposition  to  this  confusion,  at  the  end  of 
the  century  arose  the  Bolognese  school  of  the 
Caraccio,  whose  advent  marks  for  Italy  the  com- 
mencement of  the  fourth  period  of  modern  paint- 
ing. Ludovico  Caracci  (15.~i."i-1619)  and  his  two 
nephews  and  pupils,  Agostino  and  Annibale  Ca- 
racci (1560-1609),  the"  latter  the  most  gifted, 
established  a  sort  of  eclectic  system,  whose  pur- 
pose it  was  to  imitate  the  chief  distinguishing 
qualities  of  the  five  great  masters  of  painting. 
Their  best  pupils  were  Domenichino  (1581-1641), 
Guercino  (1590-1606),  Franc.  Albani  (1578-1660), 
and  especially  Guido  Reni  (1575-161.!),  the  most 
distinguished  of  all. 

A  second  school  of  Italian  painting  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  seventeenth  century  arrayed  it- 
self in  opposition  to  the  idealism  of  the  great 
masters,  and  developed  a  one-sided  realism  and 
naturalism.  The  principal  representative  of  this 
was  Mic.  Angelo  Amerighi  da  Caravaggio  ( 1559- 
1609),  whose  pupils  —  the  two  Frenchmen,  Moyse 
Valentin  and  Simon  Vonet,  and  the  eminent  Span- 
ish master,  Gius.  Ribera,  called  Spagnoletto  — 
transplanted  their  influence  to  France  and  Spain. 
Notwithstanding  eminent  talents  were  developed 
in  Italy  in  both  these  directions,  their  chief  rep- 
resentatives hold  rank  inferior  to  that  of  the 
masters  of  Spain  and  Netherlands  in  the  seven- 
teenth century;  and  in  the  eighteenth  century 
Italian  painting  reached  its  lowest  level  of  deca- 
dence. 

It  was  in  Spain  that  the  new  revival  of  Catholi- 
cism in  art  found,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  its 
strongest  support.  The  five  great  masters  who 
represent  the  completest  development  of  painting 
in  Spain  were  almost  all  from  the  school  of  Se- 
ville. They  were  :  1.  Gius.  de  Ribera,  already 
mentioned  (1588-1650),  the  founder  of  the  school 
of  Valencia;  2.  Francisco  Zurbaran  (1598-1662); 
3.  Diego  Velasquez  da  Silva  (1599-1660),  one  of 
the  most  eminent  of  portrait-painters  ;  4.  Alonzo 
Cano  (1601-67),  founder  of  the  school  of  Granada  ; 
and  5.  Bartolome  Esteban  Murillo  of  Seville 
(1618-82),  a  pupil  of  Ribera,  the  greatest  of  all, 
in  whose  paintings  the  peculiar  excellences  of 
Spanish  art  have  the  most  brilliant  illustration. 


The  Madonna  ideal  of  l\lurillo  is  quite  different 
from  the  Italian  and  the  German,  and  is  dis- 
tinguished above  all  for  the  quality  of  religious 
ecstasy,  in  contrast  with  his  religious  paintings, 
Murillo  developed  great  talent  in  humorous  rep- 
resentations of  street  scenes  among  the  Spanish 
peasantry.  This  flourishing  period  of  Spanish 
painting  was  of  short  duration;  and  in  the  last 
quarter  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  schools  of 
Spain  degenerated  into  mere  factories  of  art,  such 
as  Luca  Giordano  of  Italy  introduced. 

The  painting  of  the  Netherlands  maintained  i 
certain  elevation  of  rank  for  a  somewhat  longer 
period.  Two  distinct  schools  were  developed  out 
of  national  divisions.  One  had  its  seat  in  Bra- 
bant (lielgium),  which,  after  the  conflicts  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  returned  in  general  adherence 
to  Catholicism,  and  loyalty  to  monarchical  insti- 
tutions. The  other  flourished  in  Holland,  where 
the  freedom  of  Protestant  faith  and  a  moderate 
popular  government  had  acquired  a  firm  foothold. 
The  head  of  the  school  of  Brabant  in  historical 
painting,  as  in  all  other  branches  of  art,  was  the 
distinguished  Peter  Paul  Kubens  (1577-1610),  a 
star  of  the  first  magnitude.  His  best  pupils  were 
Jac.  Jordaens,  Caspar  de  Crayer,  and,  above  all, 
Anton  van  Dyck  (1599-1611). 

In  the  Dutch  school,  as  in  the  Flemish,  the 
most  decided  realism  prevails.  Its  older  masters, 
Theod.  de  Keyser,  Franz  Hals,  Barth.  van  der 
Heist,  and  others,  were  almost  exclusively  por- 
trait-painters. A  far  higher  development  was, 
however,  reached  in  the  famous  Rembrandt  van 
Ryn  (1600-07),  a  master  of  the  highest  rank  in 
color  and  chiaroscuro,  in  which  latter  quality  even 
Correggio  is  his  inferior.  His  most  distinguished 
pupils  and  successors  were  Gerbrandt  van  den 
Feckhout,  Solomon  Koning,  and  Ferdinand  Bob 

France  and  Germany  can  claim  no  position  of 
importance  during  this  period  in  a  brief  review 
of  Christian  painting.  In  Germany  the  Thirty- 
Years'  War  had  nearly  uprooted  all  elements  of 
culture ;  and  when,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  the 
country  began  to  recover  from  these  devastations, 
masters  of  only  subordinate  rank  —  for  example, 
Balth.  Dernier,  Dietrich,  and  Raphael  Mengs 
(172S--79) — appeared  upon  the  stage. 

In  Fiance  the  older  and  better  masters,  like 
Xic.  Poussin,  Eustache  Lesueur,  and  others,  strove 
in  vain  to  make  head  against  the  theatrical  style 
represented  by  Charles  Lebrun,  the  favorite  of 
Louis  XIV. 

Since  the  diffusion  over  Europe  of  that  immoral 
and  irreligious  spirit  which  preceded  and  followed 
the  French  Revolution,  Christian  painting  has 
naturally  experienced  a  marked  decline.  But  in 
Germany,  France,  and  Belgium,  individual  schools 
have  again  grown  up,  the  excellences  of  which, 
in  the  appreciation  of  the  grand  and  the  beauti- 
ful, cannot  be  denied.  In  Germany,  Munich  and 
Diisseldorf  must  be  especially  mentioned  as  the 
principal  seats  of  revived  painting,  in  which  sacred 
themes  occupy  a  not  insignificant  place,  and  these 
treated  both  in  a  Catholic  and  a  Protestant  spirit. 
As  representatives  of  the  former  may  be  men- 
tioned Cornelius,  Overbeck,  Fiirich,  II.  Hess, 
Schraudolph,  and  others  ;  of  the  latter,  Lessing, 
Ilubner,  Bendemann,  Deger,  von  Gebhardt,  and 
others. 

On  the  whole,  however,  modern  religious  paint- 
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ing,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  religious  con- 
ditions of  the  present  time,  seems  partly  a  mere 
endeavor  to  revive  a  greatness  and  power  which 
has  perished,  and  partly  a  blind  effort  to  reach  a 
new  goal,  which  is  still  enshrouded  in  darkness. 

Lit.  —  The  best  modern  works  on  the  history 
of  painting  are  G.  Vasari  :  Lives  of  the  Most 
Famous  Painters,  Sculptors,  etc.,  Eug.  trans.  Lond., 
1850-52,  5  vols. ;  Ruskin:  Modern  Painters,  Lond., 
1843-60,  5  vols.;  F.  Kugler:  Handbuch  der  Ge- 
schichte  der  Malerei  seit  Constantin  d.  Gr.,  4-  Auft. 
vun  Lubke  bearbeitet,  Berlin,  1872 ;  Cn.  Blanc  : 
Histoire  des  peintres  des  toutes  les  ecoles  depuis  la 
renaissance  jusau'a  nos  jours,  Paris,  1851  sqq. ; 
Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle  :  History  of  Italian 
Painting,  and  History  of  Painting  in  the  Nether- 
lands, Lond.,  1872;  W.  Lubke:  Gesch.  d.  italien- 
isc/ien  Malerei  com  4  bis  16  Jahrhunderl,  8.  Auft., 
Stuttgart,  1880  ;  A.  Woltmann  :  Geschichte  der 
Malerei,  Leipzig,  1878,  Eng.  trans.,  Lond.,  N.Y., 
1881.  II.  ULRICI.    J.  LEONARD  CORNING. 

PAJON,  Claude,  b.  at  Remorantin  in  Lower 
Blesois,  1626 ;  d.  at  Carre',  near  Orleans,  Sept.  27, 
1685.  He  studied  theology  at  Saumur,  under 
Amyraut,  Placeus,  and  C'apellus,  and  was  in  1650 
appointed  minister  of  Machenoir,  and  in  1666 
professor  of  theology  at  Saumur.  But  the  sensa- 
tion which  his  peculiar  views  produced  led  him 
to  resign  his  professorships,  and  settle  as  minister 
in  Orleans,  where  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  life. 
He  is  the  father  of  the  so-called  Pajonism,  a 
peculiar  development  of  the  doctrinal  system  of 
the  French- Reformed  Church.  Camero  intro- 
duced at  Saumur  the  views  that  the  will  is  com- 
pletely governed  by  the  intellect,  and  that  the 
origin  of  sin  is  due  to  an  obscuration  of  the' 
intellect ;  and  from  these  premises  he  inferred 
that  the  grace  which  works  conversion  is  not  a 
motus  brutus,  not  a  blind  force  of  nature,  but  a 
moral  agency.  Amyraut  developed  these  views 
further  by  distinguishing  between  an  objective 
and  a  subjective  grace,  between  the  external 
means  of  grace,  which  are  free  to  all,  and  the 
internal  working  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  ex- 
plains why  some  are  converted,  and  others  not. 
But  this  subjective  grace  Pajon  rejected,  declaring 
that  the  sum  total  of  external  circumstances  is 
in  any  given  case  sufficient  to  explain  the  conver- 
sion or  non-conversion  of  an  individual ;  since 
God  governs  the  world  through  the  objective  con- 
nection between  cause  and  effect,  without  any 
concurring,  direct  interference  of  Providence.  A 
literary  exposition  of  his  ideas  he  never  gave. 
His  Examen  du  Here  tpii  porle  pour  titre  Pnjitgez 
legitimes  contre  les  Culciuistes  (1673)  is  simply  a 
refutation  of  Xicoli's  attack  on  the  Reformed 
Church;  and  his  llcmanpies  sur  I'Arertissemenl 
pastoral  (1685),  a  refutation  of  the  attack  of  the 
lloinan-Cathulio  clergy  in  France  on  the  Hugue- 
nots. He  simply  propounded  them  from  the  ca- 
thedra and  in  the  pulpit;  but  he  found  many  and 
enthusiastic  disciples,  —  Papin,  Lenfant,  Allix, 
Du  Vidal,  and  others,  —  and  caused  great  commo- 
tion. As  after  1600  the  king  would  not  allow 
the  National  Synod  to  assemble,  and  the  National 
Synod  was  the  oidy  competent  court  in  cases  of 
heresy,  the  provincial  synods  took  the  matter  in 
their  hands,  and  the  pupils  of  Pajon  were  every- 
where excluded  from'  the  offices  of  the  church. 
See  Jup.ieu  :    Traite  de  la  nature  et  de  la  grace, 


etc.  (Utrecht,  1687),  which  was  very  ably  answered 
by  Papin,  in  his  Essais  de  the'ol.  sur  la  providence 
et  la  grace,  etc.,  Francfort,  1687  ;  Melchoir  Ley- 
decker:  Veritas  evangelica  triumphans;  FltiED- 
riech  Spanheim  ;  Controversiarum  elenchus ; 
Valentin  Loscher  :  Exercit.  theol.  de  Claud. 
Pajon.,  Leipzig,  1692.  A.  SCHWEIZBR. 

PALAFOX  DE  MENDOZA,  Juan  de,  b.  in 
1600 ;  d.  in  1659  ;  was  made  bishop  of  Puebla 
de  los  Angelos  in  Mexico  in  1639,  and  bishop  of 
Osma  in  Spain  in  1653.  Pie  wrote  a  book,  Vir- 
tute  del  I'Indio,  to  effect  another  policy  with 
respect  to  the  natives  of  Spanish  America;  but 
the  Jesuits  compelled  him  to  give  up  the  cause, 
and  return  to  Europe.  He  also  wrote  a  history 
of  the  conquest  of  China  by  the  Tartars,  a  his- 
tory of  the  siege  of  Fontarabia,  and  a  number  of 
mystical  and  devotional  books.  A  collected  edi- 
tion of  his  works  appeared  in  Madrid,  1762,  15 
vols.  fol.  His  life  was  written  by  Gonzales  de 
Resende,  Madrid,  1666,  French  translation,  Paris, 
1690. 

PALAMAS,  Gregorius,  the  leader  of  the  Hesy- 
chasts ;  was  a  native  of  Asia,  and  a  favorite  of 
the  emperor,  John  Cantacuzenus,  but  gave  up  his 
career  at  the  court,  and  became  a  monk  of  Mount 
Athos.  As  he  was  the  principal  defender  of  the 
ideas  of  the  uncreated  light,  the  mystical  absorp- 
tion by  contemplation,  etc.,  the  attacks  of  Bar- 
laam,  Acindynus,  and  Nicephorus  Gregoros,  are 
principally  directed  against  him.  In  1349  he  was 
made  archbishop  of  Thessalouica  by  the  emperor, 
and  consecrated  by  the  patriarch  Isidorus ;  but 
the  city  refused  to  admit  him  within  its  walls, 
and  he  retired  to  the  Island  of  Lemnos.  He 
was  present  at  the  synod  of  Constantinople  in 
1351  ;  but  of  his  later  life  nothing  is  known. 
He  was  a  very  prolific  writer,  and  left  more  than 
sixty  works,  most  of  which,  however,  still  remain 
in  manuscript.  Printed  are  Prosopopoeia,  and 
two  orations  in  Bib.  Pair.  Lugd.,  xxvi.  ;  two 
Greek  treatises  against  the  Latin  Church,  Lon- 
don, 1624;  Ilefutaliones  inscriptionum  Johannes 
Becci,  Rome,  1630;  Encomium  S.  J'etri  Athonita, 
in  Acta  Sanctorum,  Jan.  ii. ;  Jambi,  in  Allatius: 
Grcecia  orlhod.,  i.  GASS. 

PALEARIO,  Aonio  (Delia  Paglia,  Antonio  Degli 
Pagliaricci),  b.  at  Veroli  in  1500;  burnt  in  Rome 
July  3,  1570 ;  one  of  the  most  prominent  hu- 
manists of  his  age.  He  studied  in  Rome,  1520- 
27,  and  settled  in  1530  as  a  teacher  at  Siena, 
where  in  1536  he  published  his  great  didactic 
poem,  —  De  immorlalitate  animaruni.  In  1542  he 
was  summoned  before  the  Inquisition,  the  materi- 
als for  the  accusation  having  been  derived  from 
his  newly  published  Delia  pienezza,  sufficienza  e 
sutisfaclinne  delta  passione  di  Chrislo ;  but  he  de- 
fended himself  so  brilliantly,  that  he  was  acquit- 
ted. In  Siena  he  also  wrote  his  Actio  in  Pontificcs 
lloinanos  et  eorum  asseclas,  of  which  in  1566  he 
sent  two  copies  to  Germany,  but  which  was  not 
published  until  1606,  at  Leipzig.  In  1516  he 
was  appointed  professor  at  Lucca ;  but  not  feeling 
safe  there,  on  account  of  the  paramount  influence 
of  the  Roman  curia,  he  removed  in  1555  to 
Milan.  But  he  did  not  escape  his  fate.  In  1567 
the  inquisitor  of  Milan,  Fra  Angelo,  accused  him 
of  heresy,  and  sent  him  to  Rome,  where,  after 
two  years'  imprisonment,  he  was  convicted,  and 
condemned  to  death   Oct.   15,   1569.     For  some 
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unknown  reason,  however,  the  verdict  was  not 
executed  until  July  the  following  year.  Col- 
lected editions  of  his  works  were  published  at 
Lyons,  1552,  Bremen,  1619,  Amsterdam,  1696, 
and  Jena,  1728.  See  Guklitt:  Leben  des  A.  P. 
Hamburg,  1805;  Mrs.  Younc  :  The  Life  and 
Times  of  A.  P.,  London,  I860,  2  vols.;  Jui.ks 
Bonnet:  Aonio  Paleario,  Paris,  1862 ;  to  him  was 
formerly  attributed  The  Benefit  of  Christ's  Death, 
Eng.  trans.,  Boston,  1860.  bionuatii. 

PALESTINE.  Pelesheth  (H^S,  "land  of  wan- 
derers "),  meaning  Philistia,  occurs  eight  times 
in  the  Old  Testament,  and  in  King  James's 
Version  is  rendered  three  times  Palestina,  once 
Palestine,  three  times  Philistia,  and  once  the 
Philistines.  The  Greek  JlalaiarivT),  originating 
probably  in  Egypt,  occurs  for  the  first  time  in 
Herodotus  [i.  105,  ii.  104,  iii.  5,  vii.  89],  who 
means  by  it  only  Philistia,  though  in  one  passage 
he  appears  to  have  carried  its  northern  boundary 
as  far  up  as  Beirut.  In  the  later  Greek  and  Roman 
period  the  name  was  applied,  as  we  apply  it,  to 
the  whole 'country  occupied  by  the  Israelites  on 
both  sides  of  the  Jordan.  Josephus  uses  the  word 
in  both  of  these  senses.  In  Ant.  I.  6,  2,  Philistia 
only  is  meant ;  in  Ant.  VIII.  10,  3,  it  is  the  whole 
country  on  both  sides  of  the  river.  The  oldest 
name  of  the  country  was  the  Land  of  Canaan 
(Gen.  xi.  31),  or  simply  Canaan,  "Lowland," 
meaning  only  the  country  west  of  the  Jordan,  in 
contrast  with  the  higher  lands  east  of  the  river, 
the  western  territory  being  all  that  was  originally 
promised  to  Abraham.  Other  scriptural  names 
are  Judaea,  the  Land  of  Israel,  the  Land  of  Prom- 
ise, and  the  Holy  Land  (Zech.  ii.  12),  which  last 
has  been  for  centuries  the  most  popular  name. 
The  country  was  preconfigured  to  its  history.  Its 
situation  and  its  boundaries  indicated  at  once 
opportunity  and  isolation.  It  lay  between  great 
kingdoms  :  Egypt  on  one  side,  Chaldaea,  Assyria, 
and  Babylon  on  the  other.  The  Mediterranean 
washes  it  on  the  west,  with  scarcely  one  good 
harbor  indenting  the  coast.  A  desert  on  the 
south  separates  it  from  Egypt.  The  same  desert 
sweeps  around  between  it  and  the  Euphrates.  On 
the  north  a  gigantic  gateway  opens  out  between 
the  ranges  of  Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon.  The 
boundaries  cannot  be  determined  exactly:  ap- 
proximately they  are  as  follows,  —  on  the  west 
the  Mediterranean  ;  on  the  north  a  line  begin- 
ning near  the  Promontorium  Album,  in  lat.  33°  10', 
trending  northward,  till,  near  the  southern  base 
of  Hermon,  it  strikes  lat.  33°  16',  and  then  runs 
straight  on  to  the  desert ;  on  the  east  the  Ara- 
bian Desert ;  and  on  the  south  the  parallel  of 
lat.  31°,  a  little  south  of  Beersheba  (31°  15'), 
curving  to  take  in  Kadesh.  Within  the  bounda- 
ries thus  roughly  indicated  there  are  about  twelve 
thousand  square  miles,  divided  by  the  Jordan 
into  two  nearly  equal  portions.  The  length  of 
this  territory  is  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  ; 
the  average  breadth  east  of  the  Jordan  about 
forty  miles,  west  of  the  Jordan  a  little  more  than 
forty  miles. 

The  country  is  made  up  of  four  parallel  strips 
of  territory  running  north  and  south,  lowland 
and  highland  alternating.  Along  the  Mediter- 
ranean coast  is  a  strip  of  lowland :  in  the  Phoeni- 
cian section  of  it  about  twenty  miles  long  and 
from  four  to  six  miles  broad ;  in  the  Sharon  sec- 


tion of  it,  south  of  Carmel,  more  than  thirty 
miles  long  and  about  ten  miles  broad ;  and  in 
the  Philistine  section  of  it,  forty  miles  long  and 
from  ten  to  twenty  miles  broad.  This  strip  of 
lowland  is  interrupted  by  the  ridge  of  Carmel, 
which  branches  off  from  the  mountains  of  Sama- 
ria, runs  north-westward  for  twelve  miles,  rises 
at  one  point  to  the  height  of  eighteen  hundred 
and  ten  feet  above  the  sea,  and  thrusts  out  into 
the  sea  a  promontory  five  hundred  feet  high.  On 
all  this  coast  the  only  bay  of  any  importance 
is  that  of  Acre,  just  north  of  Carmel.  Next  to 
this  is  the  highland  strip,  some  twenty-five  or 
thirty  miles  in  breadth,  which  springs  from  the 
roots  of  Lebanon,  swells  into  the  hills  of  Galilee, 
is  interrupted  by  the  plain  of  Lsdraelon,  as  the 
lowland  strip  just  referred  to  is  interrupted  by 
the  ridge  of  Carmel,  swells  again  into  the  hills  of 
Samaria,  reaches  its  greatest  average  height  in 
Judaea,  and  then  falls  off  into  the  desert  soutli  of 
Beersheba.  This  broad,  high,  central  strip  of 
West  Jordanic  territory  has  been  likened  to  a 
ship's  long-boat  turned  downside  up.  Among 
the  highest  points  in  Galilee  are  Safed  (probably 
the  "  city  set  on  a  hill  "  of  Matt.  v.  14),  2,775  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  Jebel  Jermuk,  near  by,  which 
is  nearly  4,000  feet  high.  In  Samaria  the  highest 
points  are  Ebal,  3,077,  Gerizim,  2,849,  and  Tell 
'Asur  (supposed  to  be  the  ancient  Baal-hazor  of 
2  Sam.  xiii.  23),  nearly  3,400  feet  above  the  sea. 
In  Judasa  the  highest  point  in  Jerusalem  is  2,593, 
Olivet  2,693,  Hebron  3,040,  and  Beersheba,  788 
feet  above  the  sea.  The  Jordan  Valley,  at  some 
points  quite  narrow,  and  at  others  from  five  to 
ten  or  twelve  miles  broad,  is  one  of  the  wonders 
of  the  world.  The  Jordan  itself  ("  Descender  "), 
from  1,080  feet  above  the  sea  at  the  foot  of  Her- 
mon, falls  in  twelve  miles  to  seven  feet  above 
the  sea-level  at  Lake  Huleh,  at  ten  miles  and  a 
half  farther  down  enters  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  682.5 
feet  below  the  Mediterranean,  and  sixty-five 
miles  farther  down  empties  into  the  Dead  Sea, 
1,292  feet  below  the  Mediterranean.  Thus,  be- 
tween Hermon  and  the  Sea  of  Galilee  the  descent 
is  more  than  sixty  feet  to  the  mile,  and  between 
the  Sea  of  Galilee  and  the  Dead  Sea  about  nine 
feet  to  the  mile.  The  fourth  strip  east  of  the 
Jordan  is  mostly  high  table-land,  some  of  it  3,000 
feet  high,  sinking  away  eastward  into  the  Ara- 
bian Desert. 

Of  the  four  lakes  of  Palestine,  the  northernmost 
is  Phiala,  five  miles  east  of  Banias,  nearly  round, 
about  a  mile  in  diameter,  and  of  unknown  depth, 
occupying  apparently  the  crater  of  an  extinct 
volcano.  It  is  about  3,300  feet  above  the  Medi- 
terranean, is  not,  as  was  anciently  supposed,  one 
of  the  sources  of  the  Jordan,  has,  indeed,  neither 
inlet  nor  outlet,  and  abounds  in  frogs  and  leeches. 
Lake  Huleh  ("Waters  of  Merom,"  Josh.  xi.  7), 
the  Semechonitis  of  Josephus  (Ant.  V.  5,  1), 
some  twelve  miles  south  of  Banias,  in  the  midst 
of  an  extensive  papyrus  marsh,  seven  feet  above 
the  sea-level,  is  triangular  in  shape,  with  its  apex 
pointing  southward,  four  miles  long,  nearly  four 
miles  across  its  northern  end,  and  fifteen  feet 
deep.  Some  ten  miles  and  a  half  farther  down 
is  Gennesaret,  twelve  miles  and  a  half  in  length, 
eight  miles  in  its  greatest  breadth  (at  Magdala), 
165  feet  deep,  and  682.5  feet  below  the  Mediter- 
ranean.    This  lake  is  remarkable  for  the  abun- 
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dance  of  its  fish,  the  suddenness  and  violence  of 
its  storms,  and  the  hot-springs  along  the  shore. 
The  Dead  Sea,  sixty-five  miles  farther  south,  is 
about  forty-six  miles  long,  with  an  average  breadth 
of  ten  miles,  1,292  feet  below  the  Mediterranean 
when  the  sea  is  at  the  fullest  after  the  winter 
rains,  and  over  1,300  feet  deep  at  the  deepest 
point;  the  southern  part,  covering  what  used  to 
be  thought  the  Valley  of  Siddim,  being  very  shal- 
low. The  extraordinary  depression  of  the  Dead 
Sea  was  never  suspected  till  in  March,  1837,  it 
was  detected  and  measured  by  Moore  and  Beke, 
experimenting  by  means  of  boiling  water.  They 
made  the  depression,  however,  only  about  500 
feet.  Scott  and  Symonds,  in  1840-41,  made  it 
1,231  feet ;  Lynch,  in  1848,  made  it  1,316  ;  and 
Conder,  in  1874,  made  it  1,292  feet.  No  fish  live 
in  the  Dead  Sea,  the  water  being  extremely  salt 
and  bitter,  containing  twenty-six  per  cent  of 
solid  matter.  The  impression  generally  received 
of  the  scenery  is  that  of  grandeur  and  desolation. 
But  some  travellers  have  been  much  impressed, 
also,  by  the  singular  beauty  of  this  silent  sea. 

Many  of  the  so-called  rivers  of  Palestine  are 
merely  winter  torrents,  which  run  dry  in  summer. 
Of  perennial  streams,  some  sixteen  in  all,  the 
most  important  is  the  Jordan.  Its  three  sources 
are  at  Iiasbeiya,  at  Banias,  and  at  Tell  el-Kady 
(the  ancient  Dan)  :  the  first  of  which  contributes 
about  one-seventh;  the  second,  two-sevenths;  and 
the  third,  four-sevenths  of  the  water.  Between 
Banias  (about  ten  miles  south  of  Hasbeiya)  and 
the  Dead  Sea,  the  distance  is  a  hundred  and  four 
miles.  The  Jordan  has  four  tributaries,  —  two 
from  the  east,  and  two  from  the  west.  The  east- 
ern tributaries  are  the  Yarnmk  (ancient  Hiero- 
max),  which  drains  the  Hauran,  and  the  Zerka 
(ancient  Jabbok),  which  is  fed  by  the  mountains 
of  Gilead.  The  western  tributaries  are  the  Jalud, 
near  Bethshean,  and  the  Fiir'ah,  where  .ZEnon 
(John  iii.  23)  has  been  looked  for.  Three  perma- 
nent streams  empty  into  the  Dead  Sea  from  the 
east :  the  northernmost  of  these,  about  ten  miles 
down,  is  the  Zerka  M'ain,  in  whose  valley  are  the 
hot  sulphur-springs  of  Callirrhoe,  a  little  way 
north  of  Machrerus,  where  John  the  Baptist  was 
imprisoned  and  murdered.  Halfway  down  is 
Anion,  which  divided  Moab  from  the  Amorites. 
At  the  south-eastern  corner  is  el-Ahsy,  which 
Robinson  identifies  with  Zere.d  (Dent.  ii.  13),  the 
ancient  dividing-line  between  Edom  and  Moab. 
Eight  perennial  streams  flow  into  the  Mediter- 
ranean. The  northernmost  of  these  is  the  Mef- 
shuk  of  Upper  Galilee.  South  of  this  is  the 
Namein  (ancient  Belus),  near  Acre,  celebrated 
for  the  accidental  discovery  of  the  art  of  making- 
glass.  Next  is  the  Mukutta  (the  Kishon,  "that 
ancient  river,"  Judg.  v.  21),  which  drains  the 
large  and  fertile  plain  of  Esdraelon.  The  plain  of 
Sharon  sends  five  perennial  streams  into  the  Medi- 
terranean. These  are  the  Zerka  (crocodile  river), 
north  of  Csesarea;  the  Mef'jir,  south  of  Cfesarea; 
the  Iskanderuneh,  the  Falik,  and  the  'Auja  (pos- 
sibly the  Me-jarkon  of  Josh.  xix.  46)  near  Jaffa. 

The  fountains  of  Palestine  constitute  one  of 
its  most  characteristic  features.  Many  scriptural 
names  of  places,  like  Endor,  Engannim,  and  En- 
gedi,  indicate  the  near  neighborhood  of  fountains. 
They  abound  especially  among  the  more  hilly 
portions   of    Galilee,   Samaria,  and  Judaea.     Dr. 


Robinson  counted  thirty,  some  of  them  large  and 
copious,  in  a,  circuit  of  eight  or  ten  miles  around 
Jerusalem,  not  including  those  of  the  city  itself. 
It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  country  is  not, 
on  the  whole,  well  watered.  As  Moses  said  of  it 
(Deut.  viii.  7),  it  is  "  a  land  of  brooks  of  water, 
of  fountains,  and  depths  that  spring  out  of  valleys 
and  hills."  The  largest  of  all  the  fountains  is 
the  one  at  Tell  el-Kady,  the'  chief  source  of  the 
Jordan,  which  is  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
in  diameter,  bursting  from  the  ground  with  great 
force.  Another  large  and  'famous  fountain  is 
that  of  Elisha,  near  ancient  Jericho. 

The  geology  of  the  country  has  been  studied 
by  Seetzen  (1805),  by  Poole  (1836),  by  Russegger 
(1836-38),  by  Anderson  (1848),  by  Lartet  (1864), 
and,  more  recently,  by  Conder  and  others,  but  not 
yet  exhaustively.  The  prevailing  formation  is 
that  of  hard  crystalline  limestone  overlaid  with 
chalk,  which  in  the  centre  of'  the  country,  and  in 
parts  of  Galilee,  is,  in  turn,  overlaid  with  num- 
mulitic  limestone  of  the  tertiary  period.  The 
limestone  hills  are  full  of  grottos  and  caverns. 
The  Nubian  sandstone  shows  itself  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Dead  Sea,  but  is  not  found  west  of 
the  Jordan.  In  the  Lejah  district,  east  of  the 
Jordan,  is  a  rough,  basaltic  area  of  about  five 
hundred  square  miles.  Lava  deposits  are  found 
also  in  the  plateaus  and  plains  west  and  south- 
west of  Gennesaret.  Coal  has  been  found  in 
Lebanon ;  also  coal,  copper,  and  tin,  near  Sidon. 
The  deep  chasm  of  the  Jordan  Valley  must  have 
been  caused  by  some  great  convulsion  of  nature, 
antedating  the  historic  period.  The  Dead  Sea 
is  no  doubt  much  older  than  the  time  of  Abra- 
ham, and  the  Cities  of  the  Plain  are  not  at  all 
likely  to  have  stood  on  ground  now  covered  by 
the  water.  Hot-springs  are  numerous.  Earth- 
quakes are  frequent  and  severe.  In  1837  Safed 
and  Tiberias  were  destroyed  by  a  shock. 

The  present  climate  of  Palestine  is  said  by 
Conder  to  be  "toying  and  unhealthy,"  but  by  rea- 
son of  human  neglect,  rather  than  by  reason  of 
any  great  climatic  change.  The  Jordan  Valley  is 
especially  tropical  and  dangerous.  The  hottest 
month  of  the  year  is  August.  The  best  months 
for  tourists  are  April  and  May.  The  dews  are 
heavy.  There  are  only  two  seasons,  summer  and 
winter  ;  the  former,  from  April  to  November, 
rainless,  or  nearly  so ;  the  latter,  the  rainy  season, 
from  November  to  April.  But  between  the  middle 
of  December  and  the  middle  of  February  there  is 
usually  an  intermission,  separating  "  the  former 
and  the  latter  rain."  The  average  annual  rain- 
fall at  Jerusalem  is  sixty  inches ;  while  on  our 
Atlantic  seaboard  it  is  forty-five,  and  in  Cali- 
fornia, whose  climate  somewhat  resembles  that 
of  Palestine}  it  is  only  twenty.  At  Jerusalem, 
from  June,  1851,  to  January,  1855,  according  to 
Dr.  Barclay's  register,  the  mean  temperature  was 
66.5°,  the  highest  92°,  and  the  lowest  28°.  In 
some  years  the  mean  has  been  62°,  and  the  high- 
est 86°.  At  Khan  Minieh,  in  1876,  Dr.  Merrill 
encountered  a  sirocco  heat  of  130°  in  the  sun. 
Hermon,  9,200  feet  high,  looking  down  upon  the 
whole  of  Palestine,  is  never  entirely  clear  of 
snow,  though  late  in  autumn  only  slender  threads 
of  it  are  left,  as  the  Arabs  say,  "  like  the  strag- 
gling locks  on  an  old  man's  head."  In  the 
winter,  on  the  plains,  ice  seldom  makes,  and  the 
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ground  is  seldom  frozen.  With  abundant  rains, 
which  may  generally  be  counted  upon,  Palestine 
might  again  be  fertile  as  it  was  of  old.  But  trees 
should  be  planted,  cisterns  built,  and  hills  ter- 
raced. The  products  of  the  soil  still  range  from 
pease,  beans,  wheat,  and  barley,  to  grapes,  figs, 
olives,  apricots,  lemons,  oranges,  and  dates. 
Melons  are  abundant.  Dr.  Thomson  praises  the 
apples  of  Askelon,  which  he  identities  with 
the  "  apples  "  of  Solomon's  Song.  Dr.  Tristram 
thinks  that  the  apple-tree  of  Solomon  was  the 
apricot. 

The  flora  of  Palestine,  unlike  that  of  Egypt,  is 
richly  varied.  Xot  less  than  a  thousand  species 
of  plants  have  been  reported,  and  probably  an- 
other thousand  might  be  added;  hut  only  a  very 
small  portion  of  these  are  noticed  in  the  Bible. 
Xo  tourist  ever  forgets  the  impression  made  upon 
him  by  the  flowers  of  Palestine.  For  mile  on 
mile,  in  the  proper  season,  the  ground  is  radiant 
with  all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow.  Everywhere 
one  sees  the  scarlet  anemone,  thought  by  some  to 
be  our  Lord's  "lily  of  the  field."  The  ranun- 
culus and  the  pheasant's-eye  (Adonis  palestlnci) 
are  also  very  brilliant.  The  narcissus,  the  crocus, 
and  the  mallow  are  all  candidates  for  the  honor 
of  being  considered  "the  rose  of  Sharon."  Of 
shrubs,  the  most  abundant  and  beautiful  is  the 
oleander.  The  whole  country  was  once  well  tim- 
bered ;  and  still  there  are  groves,  and  even  forests, 
of  pine  and  of  oak  beyond  the  Jordan.  On  the 
west  side  of  the  river,  all  the  way  up  from  Beer- 
sheba  to  Lebanon,  there  are  very  few  trees  except 
on  Tabor  and  Carmel.  Since  the  time  of  the 
Crusaders  the  pine-forest  then  standing  between 
Jerusalem  and  Bethlehem  has  disappeared.  Re- 
peated wars  and  conquests,  and  dreary  centuries 
of  bad  government,  have  gradually  reduced  the 
country  to  its  present  naked,  burnt,  and  desolate 
aspect.  Even  the  cedars  of  Lebanon  are  steadily 
disappearing.  The  tree  now  most  common  is 
the  oak,  of  which  there  are  three  species.  Most 
abundant  of  all  is  the  prickly  evergreen  oak 
(Quercus  pseudo-cocclfera).  The  other  two  species 
are  deciduous.  The  "oaks  of  Mamre  "  were  not 
oaks,  but  terebinths,  the  most  famous  specimen 
of  which  is  the  so-called  -'Abraham's  Oak,"  near 
Hebron,  twenty-three  feet  in  circumference.  The 
sycamore  is  common,  as  also  the  ash,  elder,  haw- 
thorn, willow,  tamarisk,  and  poplar.  The  pods 
of  the  locust  are  supposed  by  some  to  have  been 
the  "husks  "  eaten  by  the  prodigal  (Luke  xv.  10), 
or  at  least  craved  by  him.  The  papyrus,  now 
wholly  extinct  in  Egypt,  is  found  in  two  places  : 
at  Lake  Huleh  and  at  Khan  Miuieh.  The 
"reed  shaken  with  the  wind  "  (Matt.  xi.  7),  A  run- 
do  donax,  grows  in  great  cane-brakes  in  many 
parts  of  Palestine,  especially  on  the  west  side  of 
the  Dead  Sea.  Our  Saviour's  "  crown  of  thorns  " 
(Matt,  xxvii.  29)  was  probably  plaited  from  the 
zizyphus,  a  kind  of  lotus,  with  a  small  white 
blossom  and  a  yellow  berry,  found  in  the  Kedron 
Valley,  but  growing  to  a  much  larger  size  in  the 
low,  warm  plains.  In  the  Jordan  Valley  are  found 
the  acacia  ("shittim-wood"  of  Exod.  xxxvi.  20) 
and  the  false  balm-of-Gilead,  a  thorny  shrub, 
whose  berry  yields  an  oil  highly  prized  by  the 
Arabs.  The  real  balm-of-Gilead,  once  cultivated 
in  the  Plains  of  Jericho,  has  disappeared. 

The  country  is   rich   also   in   its   fauna.      Dr. 


Tristram  reports  eighty  species  of  mammals.  Of 
wild  animals,  the  lion  and  the  "  unicorn,"  or  wild 
bull  (Num.  xxiii.  22),  arc  extinct;  and  all  the 
larger  kinds  arc  rare,  for  want  of  sheltering 
woods.  The  behemoth  of  Job  (xl.  15),  probably 
the  hippopotamus,  is  no  longer  seen.  But  still 
there  are  wolves,  bears,  leopards,  jackals,  hyenas, 
wild  boars,  antelopes,  gazelles,  foxes,  porcupines, 
rabbits,  rats,  mice,  and  wildcats.  The  dogs  are 
nearly  all  of  one  breed  (the  shepherd),  are  out- 
casts and  scavengers,  and,  like  jackals,  make 
night  hideous  by  their  howlings.  Of  strictlv 
domesticated  animals,  the  horse  is  much  less  used 
than  the  ass,  the  mule,  and  the  camel ;  which  last 
are  more  economical.  The  buffalo,  said  to  have 
been  introduced  by  the  Persians,  has  in  some 
sections  taken  the  place  of  the  ox ;  and  the  neat- 
cattle  of  the  country  in  general  are  neither  so 
numerous  nor  so  well  cared  for  as  in  ancient 
times.  Sheep  and  goats  are  abundant,  but  swine 
are  seldom  seen.  Of  birds,  the  most  common 
are  eagles,  vultures,  falcons,  hawks,  owls,  storks, 
pelicans,  ravens,  doves,  pigeons,  partridges,  quails, 
sparrows,  and  nightingales.  Large  birds  of  prey 
are  particularly  numerous.  Brilliancy  of  plumage 
is  another  striking  feature.  But  singing-birds 
are  few,  the  bulbul  and  nightingale  being  the 
most  common.  Dr.  Tristram  collected  three  hun- 
dred and  twenty-two  species  of  birds,  and  thinks 
that  at  least  thirty  other  species  might  be  added 
to  the  list.  A  small  but  fine  collection,  made  in 
the  Jordan  Valley,  and  on  the  east  side  of  the 
river,  for  the  American  Palestine  Exploration 
Society,  belongs  now  to  the  museum  of  the  Union 
Theological  Seminary  in  New-York  City. 

Fish  are  often  referred  to  in  Scripture,  but  no 
species  are  named.  Gennesaret  is  still  remarka- 
ble for  its  dense  shoals  of  fish,  frequently  covering 
an  acre  or  more  of  the  surface.  Dr.  Tristram 
obtained  fourteen  species,  and  thinks  there  may 
be  three  times  that  number  of  species  in  the  lake. 
The  bream  and  sheat-fish,  among  the  most  abun- 
dant of  all,  are  identical  with  the  common  species 
of  the  Nile.  The  coracinus  of  Josephus  (J.  W . 
iii.  10,  8)  has  at  last  been  found.  The  "great 
fish"  of  Jon.  i.  17,  was  not  a  "whale,"  as  the 
nr/Tog  of  Matt.  xii.  40  is  unwarrantably  rendered 
in  our  version,  but  may  have  been  a  specimen  of 
the  great  white  shark  (Canls  carcharias),  still 
found  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  sometimes 
twenty-five  or  thirty  feet  long. 

lteptiles  abound  in  Palestine.  Serpents  are 
very  numerous,  most  of  them  harmless,  and  many 
of  them  brilliantly  colored.  Some  are  venomous. 
Of  lizards  there  is  an  immense  variety.  Frogs 
are  numerous,  but  are  all  of  one  species ;  and 
only  one  species  of  the  toad  is  known.  The 
crocodile  (the  "  leviathan  "  of  Job  xli.)  may  still 
be  found  in  the  marshes  of  the  Zerka. 

Insects  are  abundant,  especially  locusts,  grass- 
hoppers, crickets,  and  cockroaches,  also  fleas, 
lice,  and  mosquitoes,  the  bee,  the  wasp,  and  the 
hornet. 

The  immediate  predecessors  of  the  Hebrews 
in  Palestine  were  the  Canaanites,  of  Hamitic 
blood.  But  these  were  preceded  by  an  aborigi- 
nal, prehistoric  population,  supposed  to  have  been 
Semitic.  This  prehistoric  population  had  proba- 
bly occupied  the  country  on  both  sides  of  the 
Jordan,    but  in  the  time   of   Abraham  we   find 
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them  mostly  on  the  east  side  of  the  river.  Ched- 
orlaomer,  king  of  Elam,  the  contemporary  of 
Abraham,  is  described  in  Gen.  xiv.  as  smiting 
these  four  tribes, — the  Jiepkaim  in  Bashan, 
south  of  them  the  Zuzlm,  still  farther  south  the 
Emim,  and,  farthest  south  of  all,  the  Horim  in 
Edom.  On  the  west  side  of  the  Jordan,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Hebron  (Num.  xiii.  28),  were 
the  Anakim,  who  were  driven  out  by  Joshua 
(Josh.  xi.  21,  22),  only  a  remnant  remaining  in 
Philistia.  The  A  vim  of  Deut.  ii.  23,  assumed  to 
be  identical  with  the  Antes  of  Josh.  xiii.  3,  also 
probably  belonged  to  this  same  aboriginal  Semitic 
population.  The  earliest  historic  occupants  of 
Palestine,  as  we  have  said,  were  Hamites,  de- 
scended from  Canaan,  the  fourth  and  youngest 
son  of  Ham.  The  date  of  their  immigration 
cannot  be  determined.  Their  conquest  of  the 
aboriginal  Semitic  tribes  was  evidently  not  yet 
completed  when  Abraham  crossed  the  Jordan. 
In  the  original  grant  of  territory  to  Abraham 
(Gen.  xv.  19-21),  ten  tribes  are  named,  the  first 
two  of  which,  the  Kenites  and  Kenizzites,  were 
on  the  south,  towards  Egypt ;  and  the  third,  the 
Kadmonites,  were  on  the  east  side  of  the  river. 
Usually  six  tribes  are  named,  as  in  Exod.  iii.  8 
and  in  Josh.  ix.  1 ;  but  seven  is  the  number  in 
Josh.  xxiv.  11,  where  the  Girgashites,  usually 
omitted,  are  named  as  if  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Jordan.  These  seven  were  the  Hittites,  Girga- 
shites, Amorites,  Canaanites,  Perizzites,  Ilivites, 
and  Jebusites.  In  the  time  of  JNIoses  and  Joshua, 
the  Ammon-Moab  people  were  on  the  east  side 
of  the  river,  but  had  been  crowded  down  by  the 
Amorites,  who  held  the  whole  territory  from 
Mount  Hermon  to  the  Anion.  Reuben,  Gad,  and 
Half-Manasseh  took  this  East-Jordan  territory  : 
the  other  nine  tribes  and  a  half  took  the  West- 
Jordan  territory.  The  Hebrew  commonwealth 
reached  the  zenith  of  its  prosperity  and  power 
under  David  and  Solomon.  Visible  decay  began 
about  975  B.C.,  with  the  secession  of  the  ten 
tribes.  Assyria  crushed  the  northern  kingdom 
of  Israel  about  720  B.C.,  and  Babylon  crushed 
the  southern  kingdom  of  Judah  about  5S7  B.C. 
Since  then  the  country  has  been  almost  con- 
stantly under  foreign  domination,  with  hardly 
more  than  the  shadow  of  independence  at  any 
time.  Persians,  Greeks,  and  Romans  succeeded 
one  another  in  the  mastery,  the  heroic  Macea- 
bsean  period  lasting  only  about  a  hundred  years. 
Under  the  Romans,  in  the  time  of  Christ,  there 
were  four  provinces,  —  Galilee,  Samaria,  and 
Judjea  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  and  Persea 
on  the  east  side.  Since  637  A.D.,  when  Pales- 
tine was  conquered  by  the  Saracens,  it  has,  with 
little  interruption,  been  under  Mohammedan  rule. 
The  Seljukian  Turks  seized  the  country  in  1073, 
and  by  their  barbarous  treatment  of  Christian 
pilgrims  provoked  the  Crusades.  The  Latin  king- 
dom, with  its  nine  successive  sovereigns,  estab- 
lished in  1099,  held  Jerusalem  till  ll87,  and 
staid  in  Acre  till  1291.  In  1517  the  Ottomans 
came  in,  and  made  the  country  a  part  of  the 
Turkish  Empire.  It  was  snatched  from  the  Sul- 
tan by  Mohammed  Ali  in  1S32  ;  but  Europe 
intervened,  and  in  1841  it  was  given  back  again 
to  Turkey.  It  now  belongs  to  the  pashalic  of 
Damascus,  which  includes  the  three  sub-pashalics 
of  Beirat,  Akka,  and  Jerusalem.     As  no  proper 


census  is  ever  taken,  the  population  can  only 
be  guessed  at.  For  the  whole  area  of  ancient 
Palestine,  Dr.  Socin,  in  Bfedeker's  Handbook, 
allows  an  aggregate  of  six  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  souls,  —  only  about  a  tenth  part  of 
what  the  country  should  be  made  to  support. 
The  Jews,  who  number  about  twenty  thousand, 
are  comparatively  recent  comers,  found  only  in 
the  sacred  places  of  Jerusalem,  Hebron,  Tiberias, 
and  Safed.  Jerusalem  has  a  population  of  twenty- 
five  thousand,  of  whom  ten  thousand  are  Jews. 
The  Samaritans  at  Nablous  number  only  about 
a  hundred  and  fifty.  The  bulk  of  the  people 
are  a  mixed  race,  descendants  of  the  ancient 
Syrians  and  their  Arab-conquerors.  East  of  the 
Jordan  are  three  important  tribes  dwelling  per^ 
manently  within  recognized  limits.  These  are, 
north  of  the  Arnon,  the  Adwan ;  south  of  the 
Anion,  the  Beni  Sakhr;  and  in  the  Jordan  Valley, 
the  Ghawarineh.  Besides  these  are  four  tribes 
of  Bedaween  Aeneseh  (the  Wuld  'Ali,  the  Hese- 
neh,  the  Ruwala,  and  the  Bisher),  who  left 
Arabia  about  120  A.D.,  and  are  always  in  motion, 
coming  northward  every  summer,  and  going- 
southward  every  winter.  The  Turkish  Govern- 
ment has  but  little  control  of  them.  Dr.  Mer- 
rill's East  of  the  Jordan  gives  us  admirable 
pictures  of  Arab  life  in  Eastern  Palestine. 

Pilgrimages  to  the  Holy  Land  began  with 
Helena,  the  mother  of  Constantine,  in  326  A.D., 
and  have  continued  ever  since.  What  was  then 
known  of  the  country  may  be  found  in  the  Ono- 
via.il icon  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome.  During  the 
middle  ages  the  principal  topographers  of  Pales- 
tine were  superstitious,  ignorant,  and  careless 
monks,  whose  identifications  of  sacred  places 
were  largely  of  the  legendary  and  childish  sort. 
The  eighteenth  century  contributed  something 
towards  a  better  knowledge  of  the  Holy  Land. 
Reland's  learned  work  (1714)  is  still  a  classic. 
Richard  Pococke  was  in  Palestine  in  1738.  Korte, 
the  German  bookseller,  was  the  first  (in  1741)  to 
question  the  genuineness  of  the  traditional  site 
of  the  holy  sepulchre.  The  natural  history  of 
the  country  was  ably  treated  in  a  posthumous 
work  of  Hasselquist,  edited  (1757)  by  Linnseus. 
The  nineteenth  century  opened  a  new  epoch  in 
the  history  of  biblical  geography.  Seetzen  was 
in  the  field  from  1805  to  1807,  Burckhardt  in 
1810,  Irby  and  Mangles  in  1817-1S18.  But  no  one 
man  has  ever  done  so  much  for  the  geography  of 
the  Holy  Land  as  Dr.  Edward  Robinson.  Not 
only  was  he  thoroughly  prepared  for  his  task  by 
fifteen  years  of  special  study,  but  he  had  a  pas- 
sion and  a  genius  for  exact  and  certain  knowl- 
edge. During  two  brief  journeys,  in  1838  and  in 
1852,  accompanied  and  aided  by  Dr.  Eli  Smith, 
one  of  the  best  Arabic  scholars  then  living,  he 
fairly  swept  the  whole  field  clean  of  ecclesiastical 
traditions.  He  was  the  first  to  adopt  and  adhere 
persistently  to  the  rule  of  looking  for  ancient 
Hebrew  names  under  the  disguise  of  modern 
Arabic  names.  The  number  of  ancient  places 
first  visited  or  identified  by  him  in  1838  was  a 
hundred  and  sixteen.  The  number  of  identifica- 
tions added  in  1852  was  forty-nine.  And  very 
few  of  these  identifications  have  been  set  aside. 
Next  in  rank,  with  respect  to  the  amount  and 
quality  of  service  rendered,  is  Dr.  William  M. 
Thomson,  for  more  than  forty  years  an  American. 
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missionary  in  Syria  and  Palestine,  whose  book, 
in  two  volumes,  appeared  in  1858,  and  in  a  new 
edition,  in  three  volumes,  in  1880-S:;.  In  1818 
the  Lower  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea  were  for  the 
first  time  thoroughly  explored  and  surveyed  by 
Lieuts.  Lynch  and  Dale  of  the  United-States 
Xavy.  In  185!)  Johann  Gottfried  Wetzstein, 
Prussian  consul  at  Damascus,  explored  the  north- 
ern section  of  the  country  east  of  the  .Ionian.  In 
1866  Huleh  and  the  Upper  Jordan  were  explored 
by  John  Macgreggor  of  Scotland,  and  in  the 
same  year  the  Lake  of  Galilee  was  surveyed  by 
Capt.  Wilson  of  the  English  Royal  Kngineers. 
This  last  piece  of  work  was  done  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund,  a  society 
organized  in  1805  for  the  purpose  of  making  an 
exhaustive  exploration  and  accurate  survey  of 
the  Holy  Land.  From  1807  to  1*71)  ('apt.  War- 
ren, under  the  direction  of  the  same  society,  was 
making  excavations  in  and  around  Jerusalem.  In 
1870  the  American  Palestine  Exploration  Society 
was  organized  to  work  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Jordan.  The  triangulation  of  Western  Palestine 
was  begun  in  the  autumn  of  1871  by  Capt.  Stew- 
art, whose  health  soon  broke  down,  and  was 
finished  in  1^77  by  Lieuts.  Conderand  Kitchener. 
They  have  done  a  great  work.  Of  022  biblical 
sites  in  Western  Palestine,  they  claim  to  have 
identified  172  out  of  the  -101  in  all,  which  they 
regard  as  now"  identified  with  reasonable  cer- 
tainty. Their  large  map,  in  twenty-six  sheets, 
is  on  the  scale  of  an  inch  to  the  mile.  It  was 
published  in  lsSO.  Seven  quarto  volumes  go  with 
it, — three  volumes  of  Memoirs,  one  volume  of 
Name  Lists,  one  of  Special  Papers,  one  on  the 
Jerusalem  Work,  and  one  on  the  Flora  and  Fauna 
of  Western  Palestine.  The  reduced  map  (on  the 
scale  of  three-eighths  of  an  inch  to  the  mile)  is 
in  four  forms,  —  the  Modern,  the  Old-Testament 
Ancient,  the  New-Testament  Ancient,  and  the 
Water-Basins.  In  1873  the  American  Society 
sent  out  its  first  expedition  under  command  of 
Lieut.  Steever  of  the  United-States  army,  who 
triangulated  some  five  hundred  square  miles  of 
the  territory  over  against  Jericho.  The  archae- 
ologist of  the  expedition  was  Professor  John  A. 
Paine,  who  took  squeezes  and  casts  of  important 
inscriptions  (including  those  of  Harnath),  identi- 
fied Mount  Pisgah,  and  made  a  collection  of  East- 
Jordan  plants.  The  second  expedition,  in  1875, 
was  under  command  of  Col.  James  C.  Lane,  and 
had  Dr.  Selah  Merrill  for  its  archaeologist.  A 
rapid  reconnoissance  survey  of  the  whole  trans- 
Jordanic  territory  was  made,  about  a  hundred 
photographs  of  ruins  and  scenery  were  taken, 
several  places  of  interest  and  importance  (such 
as  Succoth,  Mahanaim,  Ramoth-Gilead,  and  Tish- 
bi)  were  identified,  and  in  all  about  230  names 
appeared  for  the  first  time  on  Meyer's  map  (not 
published).  Dr.  Merrill  reckons  about  240  bibli- 
cal names  east  of  the  Jordan,  besides  fourteen 
mentioned  in  the  Maccabees.  Nearly  100  of 
these  he  thinks  have  been  identified.  At  this 
point  the  work  of  triangulation  was  surrendered 
to  the  English  Society,  which  entered  the  field  in 
1881,  surveyed  about  five  hundred  square  miles, 
and  was  then  compelled  by  the  unsettled  condi- 
tion of  the  country  to  withdraw,  it  is  hoped  only 
for  a  time.  The  American  Society  published  four 
Statements  (1871,  1873,  1875,  1877),  and  holds  in 
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reserve  Dr.  Merrill's  Notes  upon  the  Meyer  map. 
Dr.  Merrill's  East  of  the  Jordan  (1881)  is  a  valu- 
able contribution  to  the  literature  of  the  subject. 
He  is  now  (1883)  American  consul  in  Jerusalem. 
In  1877  a  German  society  was  organized,  and  is 
doing  good  work.  It  publishes  a  monthly  peri- 
odical. 

Lit.  —  The  literature  of  the  subject  is  vast. 
Tobler,  in  his  Bibliolheca  Geographica  Pulestince 
(1867,  with  supplements  in  1809  and  1875),  enu- 
merates more  than  a  thousand  writers.  To  men- 
tion only  a  few  of  the  most  important  and  useful : 
the  Onomastieon  of  Eusebius  (cir.  330),  translated 
into  Latin,  with  additions  by  Jerome  (388),  edited 
by  Larsow  and  I'arthey  (Berlin,  1862);  Dtserip- 
tiones  Terree  Saniiir,  by  writers  of  the  eighth, 
ninth,  twelfth,  and  fifteenth  centuries,  edited  by 
Tobler  (Leipzig,  1871);  Early  Travels  in  Palestine, 
edited  by  Wright  (London,  1848);  the  Hisloriai 
Theologica,  et  Mondis  Term:  Saneta;  Etucidatio,  of 
Quaresimus  (Antwerp,  1639),  valuable  for  the 
traditions  ;  Maundkei.i,  :  Journey  from  Aleppo 
to  Jerusalem  at  Easter,  1097  (Oxford,  1703);  Re- 
land's  Palestina  Illustrala  (Utrecht,  1714);  Has- 
sklquist:  Voyages  and  Travels  in  the  Levant  in 
the  Years  1749-53,  edited  by  Linnseus,  1757  (Lon- 
don, 1700)  ;  Burckhardt  :  Travels  in  Syria  and 
the  Holy  Land  (London,  1822)  ;  Travels  in  Egypt 
and  Nubia,  Syria  and  Asia  Minor,  during  the  Years 
1817,  1818,  by  Irby  and  Mangles,  printed,  but 
not  published  (London,  1822)  ;  Robinson:  Bibli- 
cal Researches  (Boston,  London,  and  Berlin,  1841, 
3  vols.),  Later  Researches  (1856),  and  Physical 
Geography  of  the  Holy  Land  (published  posthu- 
mously, 1865)  ;  Williams  :  Holy  City  (1845, 
2  vols.,  2d  ed.,  1849),  defending  the  traditional 
sites  ;  Wilson  :  The  Lands  of  the  Bible  (Edinb., 
1847,  2  vols.) ;  Lynch  :  Expedition  to  the  Dead 
Sea  and  the  Jordan  (1849)  ;  Stanley  :  Sinai  and 
Palestine  (1857,  2d  ed.,  posthumous,  1883),  highly 
picturesque  and  graphic  ;  Barclay:  The  City  of 
the  Great  King  (1858),  valuable  for  the  meteor- 
ology; Thomson:  The  Land  and  the  Book  (1858, 
2  vols.,  2d  ed.,  1880-83,  3  vols.)  ;  Tobler  :  Bethle- 
hem (1849),  Jerusalem  (1854),  Nazareth  (1868); 
Porter:  Damascus  (1855),  Giant  Cities  of  Bashan 
(1865),  Handbook  of  Syria  and  Palestine  (revised 
edition,  1875);  Rittek  :  Geography  of  Palestine, 
translated  by  Gage  (1806,  4  vols.)  ;  Tristram: 
The  Land  of  Israel  (1805),  Natural  History  of  the 
Bible  (1867),  Land  of  M nub  (1873);  Macgreg- 
gor:  Rob  Roy  on  the  Jordan  (1870)  ;  Nutt:  Sa- 
maritan  Tarcpan  anil  History  (1874) ;  Conder  : 
Tent-Work  in  Palestine  (1878,  2  vols.);  S.  C. 
Bartlett  ;  From  Egypt  to  Palestine  (1S79)  ; 
Sciiaff:  Through  Bible  Lands  (1S80)  ;  Merrill: 
East  of  the  Jordan  (1881),  Galilee  in  the  Time  of 
Christ  (18S1).  The  best  maps  yet  published  are 
those  of  Van  de  Yelde  (1800),  of  Kiepert  (1875), 
and  of  the  English  Exploration  Fund  (1S80-S3). 
The  best  atlases  are  those  of  Menke  (1868)  and 
of  Clark  (1868).  roswell  d.  hitchcock. 

PALESTRINA,  Giovanni  Pierluigi,  the  founder 
of  the  modern  style  of  church-music ;  b.  at  Pales- 
trina,  in  the  Roman  Campagna,  1524 ;  d.  in  Rome, 
Feb.  2,  1592.  lie  studied  under  Claude  Goudimel, 
and  made  by  his  first  compositions — three  masses 
dedicated  to  Julius  III.  — so  favorable  an  impres- 
sion, that  he  was  made  musical  director  of  the 
Julian    chapel.       He   held   similar   positions    at 
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various  chapels  and  churches  in  Rome  until  his 
death ;  and  by  his  compositions,  which  are  very- 
numerous, —  masses,  motets,  hymns,  etc.,  but  of 
which  only  one-half  has  been  published,  —  he 
produced  a  complete  revolution  in  the  history  of 
church-music.  As  his  masterpiece,  is  generally 
mentioned  Missa  Papce  Marcelli.  His  life  was 
written  by  Baini,  Rome,  1828. 

PALEY,  William,  a  distinguished  English  theo- 
logian ;  was  b.  July,  1743,  at  Peterborough,  where 
his  father  was  a  canon  in  the  cathedral;  d.  May 
25,  1805,  in  Bishop- Wearmouth.      As  a  boy  he 
exhibited  the  power  of  close  and  clear  reasoning 
which  afterwards  made  him  distinguished.     En- 
tering Christ  College,  Cambridge,  in  1759,  he  left 
it  after  taking  his  degree,  in  1703,  to  become 
teacher,  and  subsequently  assistant  preacher,  in 
Greenwich.     In  1765  he  received  the  prize  from 
Cambridge  for  the  best  Latin  dissertation,  his 
theme  being  a  comparison  of  the  Stoic  and  Epi- 
curean pnilosophies ;  and  in  1766  he  was  elected 
fellow  of  Christ  College.     He  lectured  at  Cam- 
bridge with  success  till  1775,  when  he  accepted  the 
living  of  Musgrove,  Westmoreland,  with  which 
he   combined  several  others.     In   1780   he  was 
appointed    prebendary   of    Carlisle,   1782    arch- 
deacon, and  in  1785  chancellor  of  the  diocese. 
During  this  period  he  spent  much  time  in  the 
elaboration  of  his  lectures.    In  1794  he  published 
his  Evidences  of  Christianity,  which  had  a  cordial 
reception,  and  secured  for  him.  immediate  promo- 
tion in  the  church.     He  was  appointed  canon  of 
.St.  Paul's  in  1795,  made  doctor  of  theology  by 
Cambridge,  and  subdean  of  Lincoln,  and  soon 
after  offered  the  rectory  of  Bishop- Wearmouth, 
where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

The  most  important  of  Paley's  writings  are  the 
Principles  of  Moral  and  Political  Philosophy,  1785, 

2  vols.,  for  the  copyright  of  which  he  received  a 
thousand  pounds,  [and  which  went  through  fifteen 
editions  in  the  author's  lifetime]  ;  Horce  Pa/dune, 
1790;  A  View  of  the  Evidences  of  Christianity,  1794, 

3  vols.  ;  Natural  Theology,  or  Evidences  of  the 
Existence  and  the  Attributes  of  the  Deity,  collected 
from  the  Appearances  of  Nature,  1802.  His  smaller 
writing's  and  sermons  were  published  after  his 
death  under  the  title  Sermons  and  Tracts.  The 
Principles  of  Mural  and  Political  Philosophy  (Ger- 
man translation  by  Garve)  was  introduced  as  a 
text-book  into  Cambridge  in  1786,  where  it  was 
retained  for  many  years.  It  represents  the  stand- 
point of  empiricism,  and  called  forth  replies  from 
Gi.sborne,  Pearson,  and  others.  As  late  as  1859, 
Dr.  Whately  edited  an  edition  with  notes. 

The  Evidences  of  Christianity  was  Paley's  most 
important  work,  if  we  judge  by  its  influence  upon 
English  theology.  Until  very  recently  it  was  the 
principal  theological  text-book  of  Cambridge, 
and  in  1K49  the  examination  upon  it  was  extended 
to  three  hours.  The  author  pursues  the  histori- 
cal method.  Bolingbroke  and  other  deists  had 
affirmed  that  the  truth  of  Christianity  ought  to 
be  proved  by  historical  arguments.  Paley  and 
Lardner  took  the  hint.  In  working  out  his  plan 
Paley  seeks  to  establish  the  two  propositions,  that 
"there  is  clear  proof  that  the  apostles  and  their 
successors  underwent  the  greatest  hardships  rather 
than  give  up  the  gospel,  and  cease  to  obey  its 
precepts,"  and  "other  miracles  than  those  of  the 
gospel  are  not  satisfactorily  attested."     To  these 


evidences  he  appends  "auxiliary"  arguments 
drawn  from  the  "morality  of  the  gospel,"  " origi- 
nality of  Christ's  character,"  etc.,  and  a  consid- 
eration of  some  popular  objections.  Paley's 
Evidences  does  not  touch  upon  the  pantheistic 
objections  to  Christianity  current  at  the  present 
day,  and  is  consequently  not  fully  adapted  to 
our  present  wants.  The  author  has  no  claim  to 
originality,  as  the  substance  of  his  arguments 
had  been  given  before  in  Lardner's  Credibility, 
and  the  Criterion  of  Miracles  by  Bishop  Douglas. 
A  German  translation  appeared  at  Leipsic,  1797. 

The  Horce  Paulina;  (German  translation  by 
H.  P.  C.  Henke)  is  an  able  presentation  of  the 
"  undesigned  coincidences  "  between  the  Epistles 
of  Paul  and  the  .Vets.  The  Natural  Theology 
(German  translation  by  Hauff,  Stuttgart,  1837) 
is  a  clear  popular  presentation  of  the  teleological 
argument  for  God's  existence. 

Able  as  Paley  was  as  an  apologete  for  Chris- 
tianity, w7e  miss  in  his  writings  a  deep  conviction 
of  sin,  and  the  recognition  of  the  central  signifi- 
cance of  the  doctrines  of  the  atonement  and  jus- 
tification. See  Meadley:  Memoirs  of  II' '.  Paley, 
Edinburgh,  1810;  [and  Lives  by  Chalmers  (in 
an  edition  of  the  author's  works,  1821) ;  Edmund 
Paley,  1825].  fk.  llhrs. 

PALIMPSEST.     See  Bible  Text,  p.  268. 

PALISSY,  Bernard,  better  known  as  Palissy 
the  Potter,  a  Huguenot  artisan  of  humble  origin, 
who  by  force  of  natural  abilities,  indomitable 
•perseverance,  and  rare  integrity  of  character,  has 
won  for  himself  an  enviable  place  in  history. 
He  was  born  about  1510,  at  Chapelle-Biron,  on 
the  confines  of  the  old  French  provinces  of  Peri- 
go  rd  and  Agenois,  in  the  modern  department  of 
Lotet-Garonne.  Little  is  known  of  his  youth,  ex- 
cept that  he  enjoyed  few  opportunities  for  obtain- 
ing an  education.  When  he  reached  manhood,  he 
set  out  on  his  travels  through  France,  seeking  to 
gain  a  living  as  a  painter  on  glass,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  a  singularly 
inquisitive  mind.  At  length,  about  1539,  he  set- 
tled at  Saintes,  in  the  present  department  ot 
Charente-Inferieure,  where  he  shortly  afterward 
married.  From  this  time  forward,  his  life  became 
a  desperate  struggle  at  once  to  solve  the  secrets 
of  nature  and  to  ward  off  the  poverty  entailed 
upon  him  by  his  devotion  to  his  chosen  pursuit. 
The  demand  for  colored  glass  had  much  dimin- 
ished ;  and  the  images  of  saints  which  Palissy  hai 
formerly  painted  seemed  likely  to  be  banishei 
from  the  homes  of  the  people  in  consequence  o' 
the  progress  of  the  Reformed  doctrines.  But  tht 
artistic  instinct  of  Palissy  saw  in  pottery,  coulc 
he  but  succeed  in  covering  it  with  a  suitablf 
enamel,  a  material  upon  which  he  could  realizi 
some  of  the  conceptions  of  his  mind.  For  fulb 
fifteen  years  did  he  pursue  his  search.  He  ha< 
begun  with  scarcely  any  knowledge  of  the  prop 
erties  of  the  clay  with  which  he  had  to  deal ;  bu 
his  repeated  failures  were  less  exasperating  thai 
the  scorn  he  experienced  abroad  as  a  visional"} 
or  possibly  even  worse,  a  secret  counterfeiter  o 
the  king's  money ;  while  at  home  he  was  re 
proached  by  his  wife  for  the  scanty  means  h 
contributed  to  the  common  hoard.  JMeantiim 
before  his  success  was  assured,  Palissy  had  im 
bibecl  (1546)  the  truths  of  the  gospel,  first  preache 
in  their  purity  by    some   obscure   monks  whoi 
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the  intolerant  legislation  of  Francis  I.  soon  put 
to  death.  From  a  convert,  Palissy  noon  became 
a  lay-preacher ;  and,  though  he  never  was  ordained 
as  a  minister,  his  exhortations  led  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Protestant  church  of  Salutes.  He 
has  himself  left  us  an  affecting'  description  of 
the  wonderful  change  produced  in  the  course  of 
a  few  years  upon  the  morals  of  the  people  of  the 
city  and  its  neighborhood  by  the  work,  of  which 
his  simple  reading1  and  expounding  of  the  l!il>le 
was  the  humble  origin.  Toward  the  close  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  II.  the  remarkable  abilities  of 
the  Huguenot  potter  of  Saintes  at  last  obtained 
recognition.  Constable  Anne  de  Montmorency 
became  his  patron,  and  somewhat  relieved  his 
poverty  by  furnishing  him  the  means  of  building 
suitable  ovens  for  baking  his  novel  productions. 
But  even  the  safeguard  given  him  by  the  consta- 
ble did  not  prevent  Palissy  from  being  thrown 
into  prison  as  a  heretic,  when  in  1502,  during 
the  course  of  the  first  "  religious  war,"  Saintes 
was  the  scene  of  a  violent  re-actionary  movement. 
At  the  request  of  Montmorency,  Catharine  de' 
Medici  issued  an  order  for  the  potter's  release, 
and  from  that  time  forward  became  his  protector. 
In  1572  he  owed  his  safety,  during  the  massacre 
of  St.  Bartholomew's  Day,  to  the  queen-mother's 
commands.  At  that  time,  or  shortly  before, 
Palissy  with  his  sons  was  employed  by  Catharine 
(through  whose  influence  he  had  received  the 
formal  title  of  "  inrcntcur  des  rusliques  fii/ulines  du 
roi")  in  decorating  the  gardens  of  the  Palace  of 
the  Tuileries,  then  in  process  of  construction. 
It  was  impossible,  however,  for  so  outspoken  a 
Protestant  to  live  in  Paris  unharmed  during  the 
troublous  years  of  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Henry 
III.  In  1588  Palissy  was  again  in  prison  because 
of  his  faith.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  he  is 
said  to  have  been  visited  in  the  Bastille  by  the 
weak  king,  who  in  vain  begged  him  to  recant,  at 
the  same  time  informing  him,  that,  should  he 
refuse,  he  would  be  compelled  to  leave  him  to  his 
fate.  The  fearless  answer  of  the  humble  potter, 
as  given  by  Agrippa  d'Aubigne  in  his  Confession 
de  Saucy,  has  become  famous  in  history:  ''Sire, 
you  have  several  times  told  me  that  you  pitied 
me ;  but  it  is  I  that  pity  you,  who  have  uttered 
the  words, '  I  am  compelled.'  That  was  not  spoken 
as  a  king.  These  girls  my  companions,  and  I, 
who  have  a  portion  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  will 
teach  you  this  royal  language,  that  neither  the 
Guises,  nor  all  your  people,  nor  you,  will  know 
how  to  compel  a  potter  to  bow  the  knee  to 
images."  There  is  no  sufficient  reason  for  doubt- 
ing the  substantial  correctness  of  the  reply,  as  it 
has  been  transmitted  to  us,  although  the  form 
may  be  somewhat  affected  by  the  style  of  the 
epigrammatic  writer  to  whom  we  are  indebted 
for  its  preservation.  It  is  certain  that  Palissy  re- 
mained in  the  Pastille,  together  with  other  pris- 
oners for  the  faith,  until  after  the  death  of  the 
king,  and  himself  died  there,  of  want  and  bad 
treatment,  in  10!J(),  at  the  age  of  about  eighty 
years.  The  transcendent  merits  of  the  Huguenot 
potter  as  an  artist  have  long  been  acknowledged; 
and  his  productions,  many  of  which  occupy  places 
of  honor  in  the  museums  of  the  Louvre,  of  Cluny, 
and  elsewhere,  are  greatly  sought  after.  It  is 
only  within  our  own  times  that  the  skilful  artisan 
has  been  accorded  high  rank  as  a  sound  thinker 


on  political  economy  and  as  a  writer  of  the 
French  language  inferior  to  lew  other  men  in  the 
sixteenth  cent  my.  Lamartine,  no  incompetent 
judge  in  such  matters,  sajs  of  him,  "It  is  impos- 
sible not  to  proclaim  this  poor  workman  in  clay 
one  of  the  greatest  writers  of  the.  French  tongue. 
Montaigne  does  not  excel  him  in  freedom,  Jean 
Jacques  Rousseau  in  vigor,  La  Fontaine  in  grace, 
Bossuet  in  lyric  energy."  It  may  be  mentioned 
as  an  historical  curiosity,  that  a  Koman-Catholic 
committee  erected  a  statue  to  Palissy  at  Saintes 
in  1808,  and  ill  its  proceedings  on  the  occasion 
made  light  of  the  Protestantism  of  a  man  with 
whom  religious  convictions  always  held  (lie.  high- 
est position.  The  secretary  of  that  eonimilfee 
naturally  attempted  to  prove   Palissy 's  reply   to 

I  Henry  III.  to  be  apocryphal.  Monographs  on 
Palissy 's   life    and  works  abound  in  tin-  French 

j  language.  For  contemporary  references  to  him, 
see  Lestoile:  Journal  tic  Henri  III.,  and  Agpjp- 
pa  d'Aitbigxe:  Ciiii/essioit  cal/itilii/iic  ilr  Snncy. 
The  Jlitlle/in  of  the  French  Protestant  Historical 
Society  contains  numerous  instructive  articles. 
O.  Doi'EX  contributes  a  thorough  sketch  to  Licn- 

TENBEEGER  :  EllCycl  iijn'dir  iles  ,Scil  nci  s  relii/ieuses. 
See  also  IIexey  Moki.ky'  Life  »/'  Bernard  Pal- 
issy, N.Y.,  1852,  2  vols.  iinxitv  u.  baiicd. 

PALL,  from  the  Latin  //allium,  "cover,"  "man- 
tle," is  used  in  several  ways,  —  as  the  name  of  the 
white  linen  cloth  which  is  spread  over  the  altar- 
table  during  the  celebration  of  mass,  and  which 
represents  the  winding-sheet  of  the  Lord;  as  the 
name  of  the  black  velvet  cloth  which  is  spread 
over  the  coffin  while  it  is  borne  to  the  tomb,  etc. 
See  Pallium. 

PALLADIUS,  the  opponent  of  Epiphauius  and 
Jerome  in  the  Origtnistie  controversy ;  b.  in 
Galatia  about  308 ;  went,  when  he  w  as  twenty 
years  old,  to  Egypt,  to  make  himself  acquainted 
with  the  great  fathers  of  monasticism.  Though 
the  hermits  whom  he  first  approached,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Alexandria,  were  so  severe  that  he  did 
not  feel  strong  enough  to  join  them,  he  lived  for 
a  long  time  among  the  hermits  of  the  Xitrian 
Mountains,  the  Skitic  Desert,  and  tly  Thebais. 
From  Egypt  he  went  to  Palestine,  whine  he  spent 
three  years  among  the  monks  of  Mount  Olivet, 
and  became  acquainted  with  Rufinus.  In  -100 
he  was  consecrated  bishop  of  llelenopolis  in  I!o- 
thynia  by  John  Chrysostom,  at  that  time  patri- 
arch of  Constantinople.  As  an  ardent  adherent 
of  Chrysostom,  he  became  in  fO:;  entangled  in  the 
Origenistic  controversy.  The  reports  are  obscure 
and  confused  concerning  this  point.  It  is  certain, 
however,  that  he  went  to  Rome,  probably  in  order 
to  invoke  the  aid  of  Honorius  in  behalf  of  the 
exiled  Chrysostom.  On  his  return  to  the  East  he 
was  seized,  and  banished  to  Syne  in  Tpper  Egypt. 
After  many  sufferings,  he  was  recalled,  and  made 
bishop  of  Aspona  in  Galatia,  where  he  died  at  the 
time  of  the  Council  of  Ephesus,  l.'il.  Three  works, 
still  extant,  have  been  ascribed  to  him;  but  only 
one  of  them,  Hisloria  l.ausiaea,  is  of  undoubted 
authenticity-  It  is  a  collection  of  lives  of  Egyp- 
tian and  Palestinian  monks,  w  ritten  in  120,  partly 
from  own  experience,  partly  from  the  work  of 
Rufinus,  and  dedicated  to  Lausias,  governor  of 
Cappadocia.  It  is  found  in  Migxk:  I'atrol.  Crac, 
xxxiv. ;  see  also  Weingakten  :  Der  I'rsjirnnij  des 
Miincldums,  Gotha.  1877,  and  P>ai:ing-Goi  i.n,  in 
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Contemporary  Review,  October,  1877.  Whether 
the  Dialogue  de  vita  Chrysostomi,  edited  by  E. 
Bigot,  Paris,  1680,  and  the  De  Gentibus  India;, 
edited  by  E.  Bissaeus,  Lon.,  1665,  are  by  the  same 
author  as  the  Historia  Lausiaca,  or  by  some  other 
Palladius,  is  very  questionable.  zGCKLER. 

PALLADIUS,  Scotorum  Episcopus.  Date  and 
place  of  birth  are  unknown.  Prosper  Aquitanus 
says  in  his  chronicle  for  A.D.  -129,  that  Palladius, 
then  a  deacon,  induced  Pope  Celestine  to  send  St. 
Germain  of  Auxerre  to  Britain  against  the  Pela- 
gians. In  the  same  chronicle  for  A.D.  431  occurs 
the  well-known  passage,  "Ad  Scotos  in  Christum 
credenles  ordinatur  a  pupa  Cozlestino  Palladius,  et 
primus  episc'ifius  mittitur."  None  now  doubts  that 
by  Scoli  the  I  rish  are  meant.  The  Irish  "  Lives  " 
of  St.  Patrick  all  represent  the  mission  of  Pal- 
ladius as  a  failure,  and  as  lasting  only  a  few 
months.  Most  of  them  say  that  he  left  the  coun- 
try, and  died  among  the  Britons  or  the  Picts,  al- 
though Tirechan  says  (and  the  author  of  the  fourth 
"  Life "  of  Colgan's  collection  countenances  the 
tradition)  that  he  suffered  martyrdom  in  Ireland. 
This  account  is  irreconcilable  with  the  successes 
recorded  in  these  very  lives,  and  with  the  state- 
ment of  Prosper,  who  knows  nothing  of  St. 
Patrick,  that  Celestine  had  made  Ireland  Chris- 
tian. It  seems  probable  that  the  papal  com- 
mission, together  with  the  connection  with  St. 
Germain  and  other  facts  in  the  life  of  Palladius 
have  been  transferred  to  St.  Patrick,  and  then 
the  date  of  the  death  of  the  former  made  early 
enough  to  admit  the  possibility  of  his  successor 
having  a  commission  from  Celestine,  who  died 
in  April,  432.  There  is  no  good  authority  for 
holding  as  genuine  any  of  the  writings  attributed 
to  Palladius.  See  Coi.gan  :  Ada  sanctorum  veteris 
et  Mujoris  Scotice,  seu  Hibemice  sanctorum  insula;, 
Louvain,  1645,  fol.  Robert  w.  hall. 

PALLAV1CINO  or  PALLAVICINI,  Sforza,  b.  in 
Rome  in  1607  ;  d.  there  in  1667.  He  entered  the 
order  of  the  Jesuits  in  1637,  and  was  appointed 
professor  of  philosophy  at  the  Jesuit  college  in 
Rome  in  1639,  and  professor  of  theology  in  1643. 
His  principal  work  is  his  history  of  the  Council 
of  Trent.  In  1619  appeared  the  work  of  Paolo 
Sarpi,  and  it  was  considered  urgently  necessary 
to  encounter  its  violent  attacks.  Consequently 
the  Jesuit  Terenzio  Alciati  was  charged  by  Urban 
VIII.  with  collecting  the  necessary  materials;  and 
when  he  died,  in  1651,  the  execution  of  the  work 
was  confided  to  Pallavicino.  The  book,  written  in 
Italian,  appeared  in  two  volumes  folio,  in  Rome, 
1656,  1657,  and  was  received  with  great  satisfac- 
tion by  Roman-Catholic  critics,  though  it  is  very 
far  from  having  overthrown  the  censures  of  Sarpi. 
The  best  edition  of  it  is  that  in  six  volumes 
quarto,  Farnza,  1792-99.  The  Latin  translation 
of  it  was  made  by  the  Jesuit  Giattinus,  Antwerp, 
1673,  3  vols.  In  1659  the  author  was  made  a  car- 
dinal by  Alexander  VII.  HERZOG. 

PALLIUM  (Latin  pallium,  "a  cover,"  "a  man- 
tle"), a  white  woollen  scarf  of  the  breadth  of  a 
hand,  and  adorned  with  six  black  crosses,  is  an 
ecclesiastical  ornament  borne  by  the  highest  offi- 
cers of  the  Roman-Catholic  Church  on  the  most 
solemn  occasions.  Its  origin  is  variously  ex- 
plained; some  referring  it  to  the  head-band  of 
the  Jewish  high  priest,  others  to  the  mantle  of 
the  Roman  emperor.      Most  probably,  however, 


it  is  connected  with  the  d>/io<l>6piov,  super-humerale, 
shoulder-band  of  the  high  priest,  which,  by  being 
adopted  by  the  Christian  Church,  came  to  sym- 
bolize the  Lord  seeking  after  the  lost  lamb,  and 
carrying  it,  when  found,  on  his  shoulder.  From 
the  East  it  was  early  transferred  to  the  West, 
where  it  became  a  custom  for  the  bishop  of 
Rome  to  present  it  to  the  metropolitans  connect- 
ed with  his  see.  The  testimonies  to  the  existence 
of  this  custom  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  cen- 
tury are  spurious;  but  under  Gregory  I.  (590-604), 
it  appears  to  have  been  firmly  established ;  and 
from  the  time  of  Boniface  IV.  (608-615)  the 
popes  protested  that  it  was  necessary  for  every 
metropolitan  or  archbishop  to  obtain  the  pal- 
lium from  Rome.  See  Wurdtwein:  Bonifacii 
Epistoloz,  Mayence,  1789,  Ep.  73.  Though  the 
candidate  might  have  been  confirmed  and  con- 
secrated, the  title  of  Archiepiscopus  and  the 
full  pontifical  authority,  the  plenitudo  pontificalis 
officii,  still  depended  upon  the  actual  possession 
of  the  pallium :  before  receiving  that,  the  arch- 
bishop could,  for  instance,  not  call  a  synod.  On 
its  reception,  the  archbishop  took  an  oath  of 
obedience  to  the  pope.  Originally  the  pallium 
was  given  gratis,  but  later  on  a  very  high  price 
was  paid  for  it.  With  respect  to  the  fabrication 
of  palliums,  it  was  enacted  that  the  wool  should 
be  taken  only  from  certain  sheep.  On  Jan.  21, 
the  Day  of  St.  Agnes,  a  number  of  white  lambs 
are  driven  by  the  Vatican,  where  the  pope  speaks 
a  benediction  over  them,  into  the  Church  of  St. 
Agnes.  The  nuns  of  St.  Agnes  then  take  care  of 
the  lambs,  cut  and  spin  the  wool,  and  make  up 
the  palliums.  These  are  laid  on  the  altar  of  the 
Church  of  the  Vatican,  that  is,  on  the  tomb  of 
the  apostle  Peter  ;  and  on  June  28,  the  festival  of 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  the  palliums  are  blessed 
by  the  pope.  In  the  East  every  bishop  has  his 
pallium ;  in  the  West,  only  the  pope,  the  metro- 
politans, the  archbishops,  and  such  bishops  as  are 
"  exempt."  When,  in  1753,  the  pallium  was  pre- 
sented to  the  bishop  of  Wurzburg,  though  he 
stood  under  the  authority  of  the  metropolitan  of 
Mayence,  the  measure  aroused  considerable  criti- 
cism. See  Casp.  Barthel  :  De  pallio,  Bam- 
berg, 1753  (pro);  and  J.  G.  Pertsch  :  De  origine, 
usu  et  autoritate  pallii  archiepiscopalis,  Helmstadt, 
1754  (contra).  H.  F.  JACOBSON". 

PALMER  meant  originally  a  pilgrim  who  re- 
turned home  from  the  Holy  Land,  having  fulfilled 
his  vow,  and  bringing  back  with  him  the  palm- 
branch  to  be  deposited  on  the  altar  of  his  parish 
church ;  but  came  afterwards  to  denote  the  per- 
petual pilgrim,  who,  without  any  fixed  abode  or 
any  settled  purpose,  roved  about  from  shrine  to 
shrine. 

PALMER,  Christian  David  Friedrich,  eminent 
as  a  pulpit  orator  of  the  evangelical  church  in 
Wiirtemberg ;  b.  at  Winnenden,  near  Stuttgart, 
Wiirtemberg,  Jan.  27,  1811  ;  d.  at  Tubingen, 
May  29, 1875.  He  studied  theology  at  Tubingen, 
.1828-33,  and  was  appointed  preacher  at  Marbach 
in  1839,  and  at  Tubingen  in  1843,  and  professor 
of  practical  theology  in  the  university  in  1851. 
He  published  Evangelische  Homiletik,  Stuttgart, 
1842,  5th  ed.,  1867  ;  Evangelische  Katechetik, 
1844,  6th  ed.,  1875;  Evangelische  Kasualreden, 
1846,  4th  ed.,  1865;  Evangelische  Pddagogik,  1852, 
5th  ed.,  1882;  Evangelische  Predigten,  1857  ;  Evan- 
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gelische  Pastoraltheologie,  1860,  2d  ed.,  1863;  Eran- 
gelische  Hymnologie,  1864;  Preiligten  mis  neuerer 
Zeit,  1*74;  Die  Gemeinschaftcn  !,.  Se/eten  Wurlicm- 
bergs,  1877,  etc.  lie  wrote  eighty-one  articles, 
mostly  on  homiletical  topics,  in  the  lirst  edition 
of  Herzog. 

PALMER,  Edward  Henry,  English  orientalist; 
b.  in  Cambridge,  Aug.  7,  1840  ;  murdered  bv  the 
Bedawin  in  the  Wadv  Sudr,  Desert  of  Et'Tih, 
Sinaitic  Peninsula,  Friday  evening,  Aug.  11,  18.S2. 
He  was  graduated  at  St.  John's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, 1867  ;  went  with  the  British  Ordnance 
Sinai  Survey  Expedition  in  FS68,  186!),  and  in 
1869,  1870,  in  company  with  Mr.  C.  F.  Tyrwhitt 
Drake,  explored  the  Desert  of  Et  Tih  and'  Moab, 
having  acquired  perfect  familiarity  with  the  lan- 
guage and  manners  of  the  Bedawin.  On  his  re- 
turn he  was  appointed  Lord-Almoner's  professor 
of  Arabic  at  Cambridge,  November,  1N71.  About 
the  end  of  June,  1882,  on  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
between  Egypt  and  England,  he  volunteered  to 
attempt  ''  to  dissuade  the  Bedawin  from  attack- 
ing the  Suez  Canal,  to  collect  camels  for  trans- 
port, and  to  raise  the  wild  men  of  the  Tih  against 
the  rebels."  For  this  end  he  landed  at  Jaffa,  and 
came  by  the  short  desert  route  to  Suez.  He  left 
Suez  with  two  European  companions,  Capt.  Gill 
and  Lieut.  Charrington,  R.N.,  Aug.  8;  but  at 
midnight  of  Aug.  10,  the  little  party  was  cap- 
tured in  the  YVady  Sudr  by  a  large  body  of  Tera- 
bin  and  Huwaytat  Bedawin,  acting  under  the 
direction  of  the  Turkish  governor  at  Nakhl,  who 
probably  had  received  his  orders ;  and  the  next 
night  the  three  Europeans  were  shot.  Palmer 
was  a  remarkable  linguist,  and  performed  very 
valuable  services  to  literature.  His  works,  bear- 
ing directly  upon  biblical  and  religious  studies, 
were  The  Xegeb,  or  South  Country  of  Scripture  and 
the  Desert  of  Et  Tih,  London,  1*71;  The  Desert  of 
the  Exodus:  Journeys  on  Foot  in  the  Wilderness 
of  the  Forty  Years'  Wandering,  PS71,  2  vols,  (a  valu- 
able volume,  throwing  light  upon  the  Bedawin); 
History  of  the  Jewish  Nation  from  the  Earliest 
Times,  1874;  Outline  of  Scripture  Geography,  1874; 
The  Quran,  1880,  2  vols.,  besides  reports  on  the 
nomenclature  of  Sinai,  the  Bedawin  of  Sinai, 
and  their  traditions,  etc.  See  Walter  Besant  : 
The  Life  and  Achievements  of  Edward  Henry  Palm- 
er, London,  1883. 

PALMER,  Herbert,  b.  March  2!).  1601,  at  Wing- 
ham,  County  Kent,  Eng. ;  entered  St.  John's  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  March  23,1615(16);  took  the 
master's  degree  in  16L'2 ;  became  fellow  of  Queen's 
College,  July  17,  1623 ;  ordained  to  the  ministry 
in  1021;  was  made  lecturer  at  Alphage  Church, 
Canterbury,  in  1626 ;  removed  to  the  vicarage  of 
Ashwell  by  Archbishop  Laud  in  1632 ;  and  in  the 
same  year  was  made  university  preacher  at  Cam- 
bridge. In  1643  he  was  appointed  a  member  of 
the  Westminster  Assembly  of  Divines,  and  was 
chosen  one  of  the  assessors  in  1646.  Soon  after, 
he  became  minister  of  Dukes-place  Church,  Lon- 
don, and  was  subsequently  transferred  to  the 
larger  field  of  the  new  church,  Westminster. 
April  11,  1644,  he  was  made  master  of  Queen's 
College,  Cambridge.  He  died  Aug.  13,  1647,  in 
the  prime  of  life.  Palmer  was  a  devout  man, 
scholarly,  moderate,  and  a  powerful  preacher. 
He  was  especially  devoted  to  catechising,  tie 
prepared  several  forms,  the  most  mature  of  which 


is  his  Endeavour  of  making  the  principles  of  Chris- 
tian Religion,  namely,  the  Creed,  the  Ten  Command- 
ments, the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  the  Sacraments,  plaine 
and  easie,  6th  ed.,  1645.  The  peculiarity  of  his 
method  is  a  double  series  of  answers;  first,  either 
yes  or  no,  then  a  definite  proposition  summing 
up  replies  to  several  questions.  This  Catechism 
became  the  basis  of  the  Westminster  Catechism, 
as  the  minutes  of  the  Westminster  Assembly 
clearly  show.  Palmer  was  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee on  the  directory  of  worship,  and  the  sub- 
ject of  catechising  was  especially  committed  to 
him.  lie  then  became  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee on  the  Catechism,  and  acted  as  such  until  his 
death,  when  Anthony  Tuckney  was  appointed  in 
his  place.  Palmer  was  also  earnest  for  sabbath 
observance.  lie  united  with  Daniel  Caudrcy  in 
composing  one  of  the  best  works  on  the  sabbath 
in  existence,  e.g.,  Vindiciir  Sabbathi,  London,  1645- 
52,  2  vols.  4to.  He  was  a  moderate  Presby- 
terian, and  hesitated  about  the  divine  right  of 
ruling  elders,  and  favored  a  presiding  bishop.  He 
was  appointed  by  Parliament  one  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  Accommodation  in  1645.  His  deep  piety 
is  manifest  in  his  Memorials  of  Godliness  and 
Christianity,  in  three  parts,  1644.  11th  ed.,  1673, 
13th,  1708,  including  the  Christian  Paradoxes, 
wrongly  ascribed  to  Lord  Bacon.  This  work  is 
equal  if  not  superior  to  Jeremy  Taylor's  Holy 
Lowing.  He  frequently  preached  before  Parlia- 
ment. His  sermons  exhibit  eloquence  and  power. 
Pie  was  an  excellent  linguist,  especially  in  French 
and  Latin,  and  was  intrusted  with  drawing  up 
the  correspondence  of  the  Westminster  Assembly 
with  the  various  churches  of  the  Continent.  He 
was  a  man  of  wealth,  and  used  his  means  espe- 
cially in  the  aid  of  candidates  for  the  ministry. 
He  was  one  of  the  noblest  spirits  among  the  West- 
minster divines.  See  Clarke  :  Lires,  London, 
1677;  Reid:  Memoirs,  Paisley,  lull;  and  Gro- 
SART :  Lord  Bacon  not  the  Author  of  Christian 
Paradoxes.  c.  A.'  BRIGUS. 

PALM-SUNDAY,  the  last  Sunday  in  Lent,  is 
celebrated  in  many  Christian  churches,  both  in 
the  East  and  the  West,  in  commemoration  of  the 
entrance  of  our  Lord  into  Jerusalem,  when  the 
multitude  saluted  him  by  waving  with  palm- 
branches,  and  strewing  them  before  him  (Matt, 
xxi.  1-11 ;  Mark  xi.  1-11 ;  John  xii.  12-16).  In 
the  East  the  celebration  dates  back  to  the  fifth 
century  :  in  the  West  it  is  somewhat  later. 

PALM-TREE.  When  the  Bible  speaks  of  palm- 
trees,  it  always  means  the  date-palm,  as  the  only 
other  kind  of  palm-trees  occurring  in  Palestine, 
the  dwarf  fan-palm,  does  not  fulfil  the  various 
requirements  of  the  passages.  The  date-palm  — 
Plebrew,  T?^,  which  in  Aramaic  and  Arabic  de- 
notes the  fruit  —  is  found  in  various  places  in 
Palestine,  both  along  the  coast  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean and  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  sometimes 
in  forests  :  Phoenicia  is  said  to  have  received  its 
name  from  it,  Qolvig.  At  present  it  cannot  ripen 
its  fruit  in  Palestine,  except  in  the  sub-tropical 
climate  of  Jericho  and  the  Dead  Sea  :  it  requires 
an  annual  average  temperature  of  16°  48'  11. ;  and 
that  of  Jerusalem,  for  instance,  is  only  14°  16'  R. 
In  antiquity  it  was  cultivated  with  great  care  in 
the  above-mentioned  places.  As  the  male  and 
female  flowers  occur  on  different  trees,  it  is  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  secure   a  plentiful  harvest,   to 
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facilitate  the  fructification  by  cutting  off  the  male 
flowers,  and  suspending  tliem  above  the  female. 
Five  months  later  on,  the  reddish,  sweet  fruit  is 
ripe.  It  is  eaten  fresh  or  dried.  A  kind  of  wine 
and  a  honey-like  sirup  are  made  from  it.  The 
tree  is  very  graceful,  with  its  slender,  branchless 
trunk,  between  one  and  two  feet  in  diameter  and 
from  forty  to  fifty,  rarely  eighty,  feet  high,  and 
its  evergreen  crown  of  from  forty  to  eighty  feath- 
ery leaves,  each  from  six  to  twelve  feet  long.  No 
wonder,  therefore,  that  it  made  a  deep  impression 
on  the  imagination  of  the  people.  Thamar  (palm) 
was  a  favorite  name  for  girls  (Gen.  xxxviii.  <>  ;  2 
Sain.  xiii.  1,  xiv.  27),  and  for  cities,  among  which 
Jericho  was  specially  called  the  "  city  of  palm- 
trees  "  (Deut.  xxxiv.  3  ;  2  Ghron.  xxviii.  15  ;  Ezek. 
xlvii.  19,  xlviii.  28).  Palm-branches  were  used  at 
the  feast  of  tabernacles,  in  triumphal  processions, 
etc.  Palm-leaves  were  stamped  on  the  Hebrew 
coins,  and  occur,  also,  as  architectonic  ornaments 
(1  Kings  vi.  29,  xxxii.  35).  iu'etsciii. 

PAMPHILUS,  the  great  patron  of  learned  the- 
ology ;  descended  from  a  distinguished  family  at 
Berytus  in  Phoenicia ;  studied  at  Alexandria 
under  Pierius,  a  pupil  of  Origen ;  and  was  or- 
dained «,  presbyter  by  Bishop  Agapius  of  Caesa- 
rea.  For  the  study  of  theology  he  did  very  much, 
—  1  >y  supporting  poor  students  ;  by  defraying  the 
expenses  of  copying  the  Scriptures  and  the  works 
of  the  Fathers,  especially  those  of  Origen;  and 
by  enriching,  if  he  did  not  found,  the  library  of 
Caesarea,  from  which  not  only  Eusebius,  but  also 
Jerome,  derived  so  great  advantages.  It  con- 
tained the  Ilexapla  and  Tetrapla  of  Origen,  the 
Hebrew  Gospel  which  was  connected  with  the 
name  of  Matthew,  and  translated  by  Jerome,  and 
many  other  works  written  by  the  hand  of  Pam- 
philus.  As  a  great  admirer  of  Origen,  he  became 
entangled  in  the  Origenistic  controversy.  In 
3()7,  during  the  Maxhninian  persecution,  he  was 
thrown  into  prison  by  Urban  us,  prefect  of  Pales- 
tine. In  3i>9  he  suffered  martyrdom.  During  his 
imprisonment  he  wrote  in  connection  with  Euse- 
bius, who  (on  account  of  the  intimate  relation 
in  which  he  stood  to  him)  bears  the  surname  Pam- 
pkili,  an  apology  of  Origen  in  five  books,  to  which 
Eusebius  afterwards  added  a  sixth;  but  only  the 
first  book  is  still  extant,  and  that  only  in  a  not 
so  very  reliable  translation  by  Pufinus,  found 
in  the  editions  of  Origen's  works  by  De  la  Rue, 
Lommatzseh,  etc.  For  the  life  of  Pamphilus 
see  Eusi'.Birs:  Hi.il.  Eccl.,  VI.,  32,  33;  VII.,  32; 
Dr  .\rurl.  I'nL,  11  ;  SociiATF.s,  III.,  7  ;  Jerome  : 
Co/.,  75;   1'noTius  :   Cod.,  118.        w.  MOLLKll. 

PAMPHYL'IA,  a  province  of  Asia  Minor,  bound- 
ed south  by  the  Mediterranean,  east  by  Cilicia, 
north  by  Pisidia,  and  west  by  Lycia.  Its  chief 
cities  were  Perga  and  Attalia.  Paul  first  entered 
Asia  Minor  through  the  city  of  Perga,  coming 
from  Cyprus  (Acts  xiii.  13) ;  and  he  again  visited 
the  city  on  his  return  from  the  interior  of  the 
country  (Acts  xiv.  2-t),  though  he  left  Pamphylia 
through  Attalia. 

PANAGIA  (navayia,  "all-holy"),  a  surname  of 
the  Holy  Virgin,  occurring  in  the  later  confes- 
sions, but  also  used  among" the  later  Greeks  as  a 
name  for  the  consecrated  bread.  In  the  Greek 
monasteries  it  became  custom  to  place  a  piece  of 
the  consecrated  bread  and  a  cup  of  wine  before 
the   image   of   the   Virgin.     Prayers   were   then 


offered,  incense  was  burned,  and  finally  the  bread 
and  wine  were  distributed  among  those  present. 
This  rite,  which  was  generally  performed  at  the 
beginning  of  a  journey,  or  some  other  impor- 
tant undertaking,  was  called  navayiaf  vipuotc.  (See 
Goarus  :  Eucholog.,  p.  867  ;  C'odinus  :  De  officiis, 
7,  32.  gass. 

PAN-ANGLICAN  SYNOD.  This  has  become 
the  popular  title  of  certain  conferences  held  at 
Lambeth  (A.D.  1867  and  1878),  to  which  all 
bishops  in  communion  with  the  Priinatial  See  of 
Canterbury  were  invited.  In  1851  Archbishop 
Sumner  invited  the  American  bishops  who  de- 
rived their  episcopate  from  his  predecessors  to 
unite  in  the  celebration  of  the  hundred  and  fif- 
tieth anniversary  of  the  Venerable  Society  for 
the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel ;  and  to  the  very 
cordial  and  fervent  words  in  which  he  referred 
to  "the  close  communion  which  binds  our 
churches  in  America  and  England  in  one  "  must 
be  attributed  the  awakening  of  a  general  desire 
for  the  open  manifestation  of  this  unity.  Cordial 
responses  were  elicited,  and  the  idea  took  root 
and  grew,  till  in  1867,  on  Washington's  birth- 
day, as  it  happened  (Feb.  22),  Archbishop  Longley 
issued  a  call  to  the  American  and  Colonial  bishops 
"  in  visible  communion  with  the  United  Church 
of  England  and  Ireland,"  to  assemble  at  Lambeth 
on  the  21th  of  September  in  the  same  year,  under 
his  presidency.  The  sessions  were  limited  to 
that  and  the  three  following  days;  and  the  sub- 
jects to  be  discussed  were  pre-arranged  by  the 
primate  in  correspondence  with  the.  home  and 
foreign  prelates.  At  the  appointed  time  sevenly- 
six  bishops  assembled  accordingly,  in  the  ancient 
chapel  at  Lambeth,  when  the  Holy  Communion 
was  celebrated,  and  a  sermon  preached;  none 
being  present  save  the  bishc>i>s  only.  The  con- 
ferences were  held  in  the  great  hall  of  the  library, 
and  the  following  were  the  subjects  discussed, 
upon  most  of  which  conclusions  were  reached 
with  very  marked  unanimity:  (1)  The  best  way 
of  promoting  the  re-union  of  Christendom ;  (2) 
The  establishment  of  new  sees,  how  to  be  made 
known  to  the  churches ;  (3)  Letters  commendatory, 
i.e.,  for  intercommunion;  (4)  Colonial  churches 
and  their  metropolitans ;  (5)  Metropolitical  dis- 
cipline;  (6)  Courts  for  the  same;  (7)  Appeals; 
(8)  Colonial  and  home  churches,  conditions  of 
union;  (9)  New  missionary  bishoprics,  how  to  be 
made  known  to  the  churches ;  (10)  Missionary 
jurisdiction.  But  the  most  interesting  and  most 
important  result  of  this  conference  was  the  rati- 
fication of  the  sentence  of  deposition  passed  upon 
the  bishop  of  Natal  (Dr.  Colenso)  by  the  bishop 
(Gray)  of  Capetown  and  his  comprovincial  bish- 
ops, although  this  was  not  a  formal  act  of  the 
conference  as  such,  which  was  not  assembled  for 
purposes  of  discipline.  An  encyclical  letter  was 
issued  to  the  churches,  and  the  same,  in  the  Latin 
and  Greek  languages,  was  sent  to  divers  parts  of 
Christendom. 

The  second  conference  was  held  at  Lambeth, 
in  1878,  under  the  presidency  of  Archbishop  Tait. 
It  was  attended  by  English,  Scottish,  Irish,  and 
American  bishops,  "  gathered  from  the  Ganges  to 
Lake  Huron,  from  New  Zealand  to  Labrador, 
from  both  shores  of  the  Pacific,  and  from  the 
Arctic  and  Antarctic  circles."  One  of  these  was 
of  African  lineage.     This  conference,  after  pre- 
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liminary  services  in  the  Cathedral  of  Canterbury, 
at  which  the  primate  welcomed  his  brethren 
from  abroad  to  the  seat  of  their  historic  unity, 
was  formally  opened  at  Lambeth  on  the  I'd  of 
July,  and  was  closed  by  public  solemnities  at  St. 
Paul's,  London,  on  the  27th  of  the  same  month. 
During  the  session  (anil  afterwards  at  Farnham 
Castle,  July  31,  to  discuss  the  work  of  Pere  llya- 
eiutlie,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Bishop  of 
Winchester),  many  informal  meetings  were  held, 
for  missionary  and  ecclesiastical  purposes,  which 
were  greatly  influenced  by  the  conference  itself, 
and  reflected  its  spirit  in  a  striking;'  manner. 

The  matters  less  informally  disposed  of  at  this 
conference  were  chiefly  these  :  (1 )  The  best  mode 
of  maintaining  union  ;  (2)  Voluntary  boards  of 
arbitration;  (3)  Relations  of  missionary  bishops 
and  missionaries  meeting  in  the  same  fields  of 
labor  from  divers  churches  of  this  communion;  (4) 
Anglican  chaplaincies  on  the  Continent  of  Europe ; 
(•">)  The.  Old  Catholics;  (li)  West-Indian  dioceses  ; 
(7)  Marriage  laws;  (8)  Missionary  boards  of 
reference;  (9)  Ritual  and  confession.  A  report 
on  all  these  subjects  was  sent  to  the  churches, 
with  a  letter,  of  which  the  concluding  words  ex- 
press the  true  character  and  spirit  of  these  con- 
ferences ■  '•  We  do  not  claim  to  be  lords  over  (rod's 
heritage ;  but  we  commend  the  results  of  this  our 
conference  to  the  reason  and  conscience  of  our 
brethren  enlightened  by  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God, 
praying  that  all  throughout  the  world  who  call 
upon  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  may  be 
of  one  mind,  may  be  united  in  one  fellowship, 
may  hold  fast  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the 
saints,  and  may  worship  their  one  Lord  in  the 
spirit  of  purity  and  love."  This  second  confer- 
ence was  attended  by  precisely  one  hundred  bish- 
ops, and,  though  not  a  synod  itself,  its  counsels 
have  been  greatly  respected  in  the  synodical 
action  of  the  churches  represented.  See  The 
Second,  Lambeth  Confer.,  a  personal  narrative,  by 
the  bishop  of  Iowa  (Perry),  Davenport,  1879. 
A.  CLEVELAND  COXE  (Bp.  of  Western  New  York). 

PANEGYRICON  was  in  the  Greek  Church  the 
name  of  a  kind  of  homiliary,  or  collections  of 
panegyrics  -on  the  saints,  arranged  after  the 
months,  and  destined  to  be  used  at  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  respective  saints'  days.  Manuscript 
collections  of  this  kind  are  still  current  in  the 
Greek  Church,  but  they  have  no  official  character 
anymore.  See  Leo  Allatius  :  D<-  libris  Grceco- 
rum  ecc/esiasticis  ;  diss.  i. 

PANIS  LITER/E  ("bread  briefs  ")  were  letters 
of  recommendation  by  which  a  secular  lord  or- 
dered a  monastery  or  hospital,  or  other  institution 
of  charity,  to  receive  a  certain  person  for  support 
The  right  of  issuing  such  letters  was  connected 
with  the  duty,  originally  imposed  upon  such  insti- 
tutions, of  showing  hospitality  to  princes  and 
other  great  lords  when  they  were  travelling. 
During  the  middle  ages  the  Emperor  of  Germany 
exercised  a  very  extensive  right  of  this  kind ;  but 
the  custom  existed  also  in  other  countries. 

PANORMITANUS,  the  common  surname  of  the 
celebrated  canonist,  Nicholas  de  Tudeschis  ;  b.  at 
Catanea  in  Sicily,  List);  d.  at  Palermo,  1145. 
He  entered  the  order  of  the  Benedictines  in  1400 ; 
studied  canon  law  at  Bologna,  under  Francesco 
Zabarella,  and  taught  it  afterwards  himself,  with 
great    success,    at    Siena.    Parma,   and   Bologna. 


From  Martin  V.  he  received  in  1425  the  abbey 
of  Maniacum,  in  the  diocese  of  Messina,  and  was 
shortly  after  called  to  Rome,  and  made  auditor  of 
the  Hold  ltoniaua  and  rcj'erendariu*  Apostolicus. 
In  1427,  however,  he  entered  the  service  of  King 
Alphonsoof  Sicily,  and  went  as  his  representative 
to  the  Council  of  Basel,  where  he  took  the  side 
of  Eugenius  IV.  When  the  latter  removed  the 
Council  of  Ferrara,  Panormitanus  remained  in 
i'>asel  (see  his  treatises  of  defence,  in  Mansi:  Coll. 
Con.,  xxxi.,  and  Wiirdtwein  :  Stibsidia  dijilomalica, 
vii.)  until  the  council  deposed  Eugenius.  He 
then  left,  but  returned  soon  after,  on  the  order  of 
King  Alphonso,  and  was  in  1410  made  a  cardinal 
by  Felix  V.  His  commentaries  on  the  decretals 
of  Gregory  X.  and  the  Clementines,  his  'luces- 
liones,  Consilui,  and  treatises,  which  fill  nine  vol- 
umes folio,  in  the  last  edition  (Venice,  1617), 
enjoyed  great  respect  among  his  successors,  even 
among  the  Reformers.  Melanchthon  quotes  him 
as  an  authority  in  the  Apologia,  art.  4.  See  Pan- 
cirolus:  De  claris  li  (jam  interpret.,  Leipzig,  1721 ; 
Schdlte  :  Gesclt.  d.  ({iicllen  u.  L'Utenitiir  d.  canon- 
ischen  Uichls,  1877,  2  vols.         II.  F.  jacobson. 

PAN-PRESBYTERIAN  COUNCIL.  See  Alli- 
ance ok  the  Reformed  Churches. 

PANT/ENUS  was  the  first  teacher  of  the  cate- 
chetical school  of  Alexandria.  Very  little  is 
known  of  him ;  but,  as  the  principal  teacher  of 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  he  is',  of  course,  of  great 
interest.  Philip  of  Side  (fifth  century)  calls  him. 
an  Athenian.  A  notice  by  Clement  seems  to  indi- 
cate that  he  was  a  native  of  Sicily.  In  the  first 
year  of  the  reign  of  Commodus,  when  Julian  was 
bishop  of  Alexandria  (that  is,  in  180),  he  was 
already  active  as  a  teacher  in  the  school,  and 
during  the  reign  of  Septimius  Severus  he  was 
succeeded  by  Clement.  After  the  persecution  of 
203  he  is  not  heard  of  any  more.  The  mis- 
sionary tour,  which,  according  to  Eusebius,  he 
made  to  India,  and  on  which  he  discovered  the 
Hebrew  Gospel  according  to  Matthew,  —  brought 
thither  by  the  apostle  Bartholomew,  —  is  by  some 
placed  after  203  ;  but  as  Jerome  says  that  he 
was  sent  by  Bishop  Demetrius,  and  Demetrius  was 
bishop  in  190,  he  must  have  made  the  tour  while 
he  was  still  a  teacher  in  the  school.  According 
to  Jerome,  he  wrote  numerous  Commentaries  on 
the  Scriptures ;  but  all  his  writings  have  been 
lost,  with  the  exception  of  two  small  fragments, 
found  in  Potter's  edition  of  the  works  of  Clement, 
and  in  Routh  :  Itetii/.  sacr.,  i.  His  original  philo- 
sophical stand-point  was  stoicism,  from  which  he 
passed  through  the  Platonic-Pythagorean  eclec- 
ticisms prevalent  in  the  second  century,  to  Chris- 
tianity. As  n  teacher,  he  gave  the  catechetical 
school  of  Alexandria  that  peculiar  scientific  stamp 
which  it  has  retained  ever  since.  See  literature 
under  Alexandria.  w.  mollee. 

PANTHEISM  and  PANTHEIST  are  names  of 
very  recent  origin,  not  yet  two  centuries  old.  In 
the  works  of  Aristotle,  the  expression  nuvdeiov 
occurs,  but  only  once,  and  in  the  sense  of  nuvOeiov 
iepov,  denoting  a  temple  or  holy  place  dedicated, 
like  the  Pantheon  in  Rome,  to  all  the  gods.  In 
a  similar  sense,  the  phrase  TriivSaoc  TtKhrs,  trans- 
lated by  Scaliger  pandiculare  sacrum,  occurs  three 
times  in  the  so-called  "  Orphic  hymns,"  probably 
products  of  the  Neo-Platonic  philosophy.  Other- 
wise the  names  are  entirely  unknown  to  antiqui 
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ty,  nor  are  they  found  in  the  middle  ages.  Down 
to  the  eighteenth  century,  all  pantheistic  doc- 
trines were  designated  with  the  odious  name  of 
"atheism."  Even  Boyle  objects  to  Spinoza,  not 
that  he  was  an  atheist,  but  that  he  was  the  first 
to  bring  atheism  into  system.  Neither  Leibnitz, 
Wolff,  Brucker,  nor  the  Protestant  theologians 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  know  the  word,  though 
several  of  them  are  adroit  enough  in  combat- 
ing the  idea.  The  first  to  use  it,  and  probably 
its  inventor,  is  the  English  free-thinker  Toland, 
in     his    Socinianisme    Truly    Stated  recom- 

mended by  a  Pantheist  to  an  Orthodox  Friend, 
1705.  Four  years  later,  the  word  "pantheism" 
occurs  in  J.  Fay's  Defensio  religionis,  1709  ;  and 
after  that  time  both  names  become  frequent. 

On  the  first  page  of  his  Pantheisticum  sire  for- 
mula Societatis  Socraticce,  etc.,  1720,  Toland  thus 
defines  pantheism :  Ex  Toto  quidem  sunt  omnia 
et  ex  omnibus  est  Totum  ("  From  the  whole  come 
all  the  parts,  and  from  all  the  parts  comes  the 
whole "),  which  on  p.  8  he  further  explains  by 
adding,  Vis  el  energia  Tolius,  creatrix  omnium  et 
moderalrix  ac  ad  optimum  Jinem  semper  tendens,  est 
Deus,  quem  Mentem  dicas  si  placet  el  Animum  fjni- 
versi,  wide  Sodales  Socratici  appellantur  Panlheista; 
("  The  power  and  energy  of  the  whole,  creating 
all  the  parts  ruling  over  them,  and  always  leading 
them  towards  the  good  as  their  goal,  is  God,  whom 
you  may  call  the  mind  of  the  universe,  or  its  soul; 
and  thence  the  Sodales  Socratici  are  called  pan- 
theists"). Fay  contented  himself  with  saying, 
Panlheistarum  enim  Nalura  et  Numen  unum  idemnue 
sunt  ("  To  the  pantheists  nature  and  God  are  one 
and  the  same  thing  ")  ;  and  this  vague  formula 
became  the  current  definition,  though  Buhle,  and, 
in  harmony  with  him,  also  Kant,  gave  him  more 
explicit  descriptions,  until  with  Schelling  pan- 
theism, which  had  hitherto  been  left  rather  un- 
noticed in  the  corner,  came  to  the  foreground,  at 
least  in  German  philosophy.  In  order  to  defend 
himself  and  his  spiritual  cousin,  Spinoza,  against 
the  reproach  of  pantheism,  Schelling  endeavored 
to  confine  the  name  to  "  the  doctrine  of  the 
immanence  of  all  things  in  God."  But  every 
thing  depends  upon  in  what  way  this  "  imma- 
nence "  is  explained.  The  ways  are  many,  and 
the  name  "pantheism"  might  thus  be  made  to 
cover  quite  enormous  differences.  Schleiermach- 
er's  definition  corresponds  to  his  conception  of 
the  inseparableness  of  God  and  the  world,  which 
presupposes  not  only  their  identity  and  difference, 
but  also  a  third  something  ;  and  he  protests  that 
pantheism  will  always  be  the  result  whenever  the 
idea  of  the  identity  of  God  and  the  world  succeeds 
in  .throwing  the  idea  of  their  difference  into  the 
shade.  A  new  constituent  was  introduced  in 
the  definition  of  pantheism  by  A.  Tholuck,  in  his 
Ssufismus  sice  theosophia  Persarum,  1821 :  Emann- 
tismus,  he  says,  doctrina  ilia  antiqua  vocanda  est 
respectu  ad  placilum  de  origine  mundi  ex  Deo,  Pan- 
theismus ealenus,  quoad  malum  tollit  hominemque 
prope  modum  in  ozquo  ponit  Deo ;  that  is,  the  doc- 
trine of  emanation  and  the  doctrine  of  pantheism 
are  identical,  with  the  only  distinction  between 
them,  that  the  former  refers  to  the  problem  of  the 
origin  of  the  world,  and  the  latter  to  the  problem 
uf  the  origin  of  evil;  and,  indeed,  no  pantheistic 
conception  of  the  world  can  admit  the  existence 
of  evil  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word,  nor  explain 


creation,  without  employing  some  form  of  emana- 
tion. Whenever  Hegel  speaks  of  pantheism,  he 
always  returns  to  the  distinction  between  nuv  in 
the  sense  of  "  all,"  and  nuv  in  the  sense  of  "  every 
thing;  "  protesting  that  the  doctrine  of  the  abso- 
lute identity  of  the  substance  in  the  "  all "  is  pure 
"  monotheism,"  which  was  only  exaggerated  into 
"  acosmism  "  by  Spinoza's  denial,  not  of  the  exist- 
ence of  God,  but  of  the  existence  of  the  world ; 
while  the  doctrine  that  "  every  thing "  which 
exists  has  a  substance,  and  that  the  substantiality 
of  all  those  "every  thing "  existences  is  God,  is 
an  "  idolatry "  which  no  philosopher  has  ever 
taught.  H.  Eitter,  finally,  in  his  Die  Halb- 
Kanlianer  und  der  Pantheismus  (1827),  written 
against  G.  B.  Jasche's  Der  Pantheismus  nach  seinen 
verschiedenen  Haupiformen  (1820,  3  vols.),  explains 
pantheism  as  a  dissolution  of  the  difference  be- 
tween God  and  the  world,  either  by  the  immer- 
sion of  God  into  the  world,  or  by  the  immersion 
of  the  world  into  God,  "  so  that  either  God  alone 
is,  or  the  world  alone."  See  E.  Bohmer  :  De  Pan- 
theismi  nominis  origine  et  usu  et  notione,  Ilalle,  1851. 

Amidst  these  differences  of  definition,  what  is 
the  true  meaning  of  the  term  "  pantheism "  '? 
The  Greek  nuv  means  both  "  all "  and  "  every 
thing."  In  the  latter  sense,  comprising  all  that 
exists  without  any  exception,  it  is  left  undecided 
whether  the  "every  thing  "  is  in  any  way  held 
together  by  some  sort  of  a  unity,  or  whether  it  is 
split  up  in  a  mere  multitude  of  separate  things 
indifferent  to  each  other.  According,  however, 
to  the  general  acceptation  of  the  word,  "  every 
thing"  means  simply  the  sum  total  of  all  the 
things  that  are ;  but  as  Hegel  is  perfectly  right, 
when  protesting  that  a  doctrine  making  every 
single  thing  that  is,  divine,  and  God  the  mere 
sum  total  of  existing  things, — that  is,  an  absolute 
polytheism  has  never  been  propounded,  —  it  is 
necessary  to  refer  the  term  "  pantheism  "  to  the 
other  sense  of  irav,  that  of  "all."  Now,  "all" 
denotes,  indeed,  a  unity  of  "every  thing,"  a  whole, 
a  totality ;  but  here,  again,  it  is  left  undecided 
whether  the  totality  indicated  is  an  absolute  iden- 
tity, excluding  all  difference,  or  whether  it  is  an 
organization  into  unity  of  manifold  differences. 
In  the  former  case,  the  apparent  manifoldness 
and  difference  which  characterize  existence  must 
be  explained  away  as  mere  appearance,  or  illu- 
sion —  as  the  Eleatic  school  did,  at  least  Par- 
menides  and  Zeno,  and  as  Spinoza  did  again  when 
he  declared  the  "  attributes  "  and  "  modes  "  of  the 
one  absolute  substance,  God,  to  be  mere  subjec- 
tive ideas  of  the  human  mind,  dependent  on  the 
peculiar  organization  of  the  organ  of  conception. 
This  form  of  pantheism  may  be  called  the  ab- 
stract, or  absolute,  excluding  every  and  any  dif- 
ference between  God  and  the  world.  Another 
form  of  pantheism,  the  concrete  and  relative, 
appears  when  the  totality  is  conceived  as  a  unity 
of  the  manifold,  a  harmony  of  differences ;  and, 
as  a  rapid  glance  over  the  natural  growths  of 
religion  shows,  it  presents  a  great  variety  of  in- 
dividual characteristics,  according  as  the  relation 
between  unity  and  manifoldness,  between  har- 
mony and  differences,  is  explained. 

Tholuck  remarks,  that  pantheism  is  as  old  as 
the  human  race  ;  and,  so  far  as  the  religious  de- 
velopment of  the  view  is  concerned,  he  is  right. 
From  Shamanism  and  Feticism,  up  to  the  most 
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elaborate  mythologies,  all  natural  forms  of  re- 
ligion started,  not  from  the  deification  of  some 
single  natural  or  spiritual  phenomenon,  but  from 
a  vague  and  obscure  idea  of  something  abstractly 
divine,  from  an  awe-inspiring  feeling  of  a  highest 
Being  standing  behind  the  phenomena  as  their 
true  cause.  Only  by  degrees,  as  knowledge  of 
nature  increased,  this  primitive  and  fundamental 
deity  was  gradually  identified  with  some  special 
natural  power,  which,  beginning  as  its  represen- 
tative, ended  with  superseding  it.  But,  even  in 
the  most  developed  polytheism,  the  pantheistic 
foundation  never  fully  disappeared.  See  A. 
Wuttke :  Geschichle  des  Ih identhuins,  Breslau, 
1852;  E.  Burnouf:  La  science  des  religions,  Paris, 
1872;  Max  Mailer:  Introduction  to  the  Science  of 
Religion,  London.  1S73;  Ulrici:  (loltund die  Nalur, 
Leipzig,  3d  ed.,  1875 ;  Reville :  l'rolc'gomenes  de 
Vhistoire  dis  religions,  Paris,  1881;  [but  see  also 
Herbert  Spencer :  Sociology,  i.,  London,  1S79]. 
In  India  the  original  conception  of  God  as  the 
vivifying  power  of  light  and  heat  gradually 
changed  under  the  overwhelming  impression  of 
the  vegetative  productivity  of  the  soil.  As  the 
plants  burst  forth  from  the  earth  in  astounding 
multitudes,  only  to  stay  a  little  while,  and  then 
return  to  the  earth  again,  giving  room  for  new 
multitudes,  so  gods  and  men,  and  animals  and 
plants,  issue  forth  from  the  bosom  of  Brahma, 
not  to  stay,  and  persevere  in  that  diversity,  but 
soon  to  sink  back  again  into  the  Source  whence 
they  came,  the  one  Absolute  Being  in  which 
there  is  no  form,  no  difference,  no  change.  In 
the  Persian  religion  a  strongly  marked  dualism 
was  developed;  and  the  "all"  was  actually  split 
into  two  halves  under  the  rule,  respectively,  of 
Orrnuzd  and  Ahriman.  Nevertheless,  the  differ- 
ence between  the  two  gods  was  not  merely  a  fixed 
contrast,  but  a  conflict  ever  going  on ;  and  as  the 
result  of  the  conflict  should  be  the  overthrow  of 
Ahriman  by  Ormuzd,  and  the  swallowing-up  of 
the  realm  of  darkness  by  the  realm  of  light,  the 
pantheistic  monism  was  still  preserved.  In  the 
star-worship  of  the  Babylonians,  Phoenicians, 
Arabs,  etc.,  the  so-called  Sabausm,  the  pantheistic 
idea  of  one  God,  seems  at  first  glance  lost  in  the 
multitude  of  star-gods,  each  of  whom  represents 
some  law  in  the  course  of  nature  and  history ; 
and  yet,  dimly  behind  the  iron  necessity  of  the 
stars  looms  up  the  autocratic  god  of  chance,  who 
gives  good  or  bad  fortune  arbitrarily,  just  as  he 
likes.  But  there  is  here  no  contradiction.  Ne- 
cessity without  reason  is  only  another  name  for 
chance  without  reason:  the  idea  is  the  same. 
The  Egyptian  religion  was,  so  to  speak,  based  on 
the  contrast  between  life  and  death.  But  death 
was  only  a  transition  from  life  in  time  to  life  in 
eternity  ;  and  that  general  power  of  life  which 
manifested  itself  at  once  in  time  and  in  eternity 
was,  indeed,  the  one  great  God  of  Egypt.  With 
the  conception  of  Godhead  as  the  soul  of  the 
world,  religious  pantheism  reaches  its  consum- 
mation ;  and  this  form  was  developed  to  perfection 
by  the  Greeks.  Though  so  thoroughly  anthropo- 
morphitic  as  to  become  the  fully  adequate  and 
perfectly  artistic  expressions  of  the  Greek  ideas 
of  manhood  and  womanhood,  the  Greek  gods 
were,  nevertheless,  not  severed  from  nature. 
Each  of  them  had  his  own  part  of  nature,  smaller 
or   larger,  which   was  his   field   of   activity,  his 


abode,  his  body ;  and,  thus  organized,  the  world 
was  governed  rationally  and  morally  by  the  gods. 

At  two  different  points,  pantheism  lias  endeav- 
ored to  domicile  itself  in  Christianity ;  viz.,  the 
doctrine  of  the  omnipresence  of  God  and  the 
Logos  doctrine.  But  the  omnipresence  of  God 
does  not  mean  omnipresence  of  substance,  but 
only  omnipresence  of  energy  invisibly  present, 
acting  at  a  distance,  like  gravitation,  light,  elec- 
tricity, etc. ;  and  the  Logos  doctrine  simply  pro- 
pounds that  creation  by  God  was  the  beginning 
of  all  things,  and  reconciliation  to  God  their  final 
goal.  By  its  doctrine  of  a  creation  out  of  noth- 
ing, Christianity  has  placed  an  efficient  bar  against 
any  pantheistic  mixing  together  of  God  and  the 
world.  As  an  element  of  Christianity,  pantheism 
is  a  foreign  importation.  From  the  Gnostics  and 
the  Neo-Platonists  it  penetrated  in  antiquity  into 
Christianity  through  the  writings  of  Pseudo- 
Dionysius  and  in  the  form  of  mysticism.  Thence 
it  was  brought  by  John  Scotus  Erigena  to  the 
mystics  of  the  middle  ages ;  but,  the  sharper  and 
more  logically  it  was  developed,  the  more  decid- 
edly it  again  separated  itself  from  Christianity. 

Lit. — Essay  sur  le  Panthe'ismc,  Paris,  3d  ed. , 
1857;  J.  Hunt:  An  Essay  on  Pantheism,  London, 
18U0';  J.  B.  Fellens:  Le  Pantheisme,  Paris,  1873  ; 
R.  Flint  :  Anti-Tlieistic  Theories,  Edinburgh, 
1879  ;  W.  Driesenberg  :  Theismus  und  Pautheis- 
mus,  Vienna,  ISsil  ;  C.  E.  Plumptue  .  General 
Sketch  of  the  History  of  Pantheism,  Loudon,  1881, 
2  vols.  H.  ULRICI. 

PANTHEON  (iruvdeioi/),  a  place  consecrated  to 
all  the  gods.  The  Pantheon  of  Rome,  built  on  a 
circular  foundation,  surmounted  by  one  of  the 
lagrest  domes  in  the  world,  was  erected  in  27  B.C., 
by  Marcus  Agrippa,  the  son-in-law  of  Augustus, 
and  originally  consecrated  to  Jupiter  Vindicator, 
but  afterwards  destined  to  contain  statues  of  all 
the  gods.  Despoiled  of  all  its  treasures  by  the 
barbarian  invaders,  it  was  falling  into  decay, 
when  it  was  saved  from  ruin  by  Boniface  IV., 
who  in  608  restored  it,  and  transformed  it  into 
a  Christian  church  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  and 
the  saints,  and  hence  called  Sancta  Maria  ad 
Marti/res,  or  Sancta  Maria  Rotunda. 

PAPACY  and  PAPAL  SYSTEM.  According 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  Roman-Catholic  Church, 
Christ  has,  in  founding  the  Christian  Church  as  a 
visible  institution,  given  to  the  apostle  Peter  the 
precedence  of  the  other  apostles,  made  him  his 
representative  and  the  centre  of  the  Church,  and 
conferred  on  him  the  highest  sacerdotal,  doctrinal, 
and  administrative  authority  (Matt.  xvi.  18,  19 ; 
Luke  xxii.  32 ;  John  xxi.  15-17).  Now,  as  the 
Church  was  founded  for  all  time,  Peter  must 
have  a  successor;  and,  as  the  see  of  Rome  was  a 
foundation  of  Peter,  the  succession  of  the  primacy, 
with  all  the  rights  therein  involved,  was  forever 
united  to  that  see.  It  descends  from  bishop  to 
bishop;  and  in  the  bishops  of  Rome,  the  popes, 
Peter  is  still  living.  See  the  union  decree  of 
the  Council  of  Florence,  1139,  in  Mansi :  Coll. 
Con.,  31, 1031 ;  the  Roman  Catechism,  P.  i.  c.  10, 
qu.  11,  and  P.  ii.  c.  7,  qu.  21;  and  the  Constituiio 
Dogmalica,  i.,  of  the  Council  of  the  Vatican,  1870. 
According  to  history,  however,  the  primacy  of 
the  Pope  is  the  result  of  a  long  development, 
going  on  for  centuries,  and  so  is  the  very  doctrine 
of  the  Roman-Catholic  Church  itself.     Of  course, 
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the  Romanists  cannot  deny,  that,  during  the  first 
period  after  the  foundation  of  the  Christian 
Church,  the  bishops  of  Home  exercised  no  pri- 
macy ;  but  they  protest,  that,  though  not  exercis- 
ing it,  they  still  possessed  it. 

It  is  true,  that,  as  early  as  the  second  and  third 
centuries,  the  congregation  and  the  Bishop  of 
Rome  enjoyed  great  respect  throughout  the  whole 
Occident.  Not  only  was  the  Roman  Church  con- 
sidered a  foundation  of  Peter,  but  it  was  the  only 
Occidental  church  which  could  boast  of  apostolic 
foundation.  But  though  it  may  have  tried  in  the 
third  century  to  support  its  claim  on  precedence 
by  an  appeal  to  the  succession  from  Peter,  the 
prince  of  the  apostles,  the  Council  of  Xicra  (325) 
knows  nothing  of  a  primacy  of  Rome  over  the 
rest  of  the  Church.  The  much  discussed  Canon  6 
places  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  on  account  of  his 
greater  power,  —  that  is,  his  right  to  ordain  all 
the  bishops  of  Italy,  —  beside  the  Bishop  of  Alex- 
andria, who  had  the  right  to  ordain  all  the  bish- 
ops of  Egypt,  Libya,  and  the  Pentapolis ;  but  it 
does  not  contain  the  slightest  hint  of  a  primacy. 
It  was  other  circumstances  which  proved  decisive 
for  the  bishops  of  Rome  in  their  endeavors  to 
acquire  a  legally  fixed  and  generally  recognized 
primatical  power:  first,  their  riches;  next,  their 
residence  in  the  political  centre  of  the  world,  with 
the  prestige  it  gave  them  and  the  immense  facili- 
ties of  communication  it  afforded ;  and,  finally, 
the  truly  diplomatic  position  they  assumed  in 
the  dogmatical  controversies  beginning  with  the 
fourth  century,  —  cautious,  persevering,  always 
on  the  orthodox  side.  In  343  a  council  of  Sar- 
dica  allowed  any  bishop  who  had  been  deposed 
by  a  metropolitan  synod  to  appeal  to  the  Bishop 
of  Rome,  who  might  give  a  prima  facie  verdict, 
or  institute  a  new  examination  of  the  case  by 
his  legate  and  a  number  of  bishops,  just  as  he 
found  it  necessary;  and  thus  the  see  of  Rome 
became  established  as  a  kind  of  supreme  court. 
In  445  Yalentinian  III.  issued  the  famous  decree 
which  recognized  the  liishop  of  Rome  as  the 
primate  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  that,  not 
only  in  judicial,  but  also  in  legislative  respects, 
authorizing  not  only  the  appeals  which  came  to 
him,  but  also  the  orders  which  issued  from  him. 
The  Council  of  Sardica,  however,  was  never  ac- 
cepted as  oecumenical;  and  the  decree  of  Valen- 
tinian  was  valid  only  in  the  West,  and  enhanced 
the  power  of  the  pope,  without  emancipating  him 
from  the  still  higher  power  of  the  emperor.  The 
claims,  therefore,  based  on  such  a  council  and 
such  a  decree,  might  easily  prove  to  be  mere 
pretension.  Nevertheless,  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  fifth  century,  Rome  was  able  to  make  its 
influence  felt  in  many  important  questions,  even 
in  the  Orient.  And  though  the  process  of  cen- 
tralization already  begun  was  arrested  by  the 
invasion  of  the  Germanic  tribes  ;  and  though  the 
new  kingdoms  which  were  organized  in  Britain, 
Gaul,  and  Spain,  seemed  to  have  left  no  door  open 
for  the  Pope,  —  Rome  was  as  patient  under  ad- 
verse circumstances  as  it  was  bold  when  its  oppor- 
tunity came. 

Though  in  Merovingian  France  the  Pope  was 
respected  as  the  first  bishop  of  Christendom,  and 
though  it  was  considered  necessary  to  keep  up 
community  of  faith  with  him,  he  was,  neverthe- 
less, by  law  excluded  from  any  direct  interference 


in  the  affairs  of  the  Frankish  Church :  he  could 
even  not  send  the  pallium,  a  mere  token  of  honor, 
to  an  archbishop  without  the  consent  of  the  king. 
The  king  retained  the  power  of  deciding  in  all 
ecclesiastical  matters :  he  convened  the  national 
synod,  and  its  decrees  became  legally  binding 
only  by  his  confirmation.  In  the  course,  how- 
ever, of  the  eighth  century,  under  the  rule  of  the 
Carolingian  Majores  Domus,  a  change  took  place. 
They  entered  into  communication  with  Boniface, 
and  adopted  his  plans  for  the  reform  and  re- 
organization of  the  Frankish  Church.  But  Boni- 
face acted  as  the  legate  of  the  Pope  in  accordance 
with  instructions  received  from  Rome ;  and  thus 
it  came  to  pass  that  the  primacy  of  Home  was 
actually  established  in  Gaul,  though  the  Pope 
was  not  formally  recognized  as  the  highest  au- 
thority. This  state  of  affairs  continued  under 
Charlemagne,  who  exercised  the  highest  power 
in  the  Church  as  in  the  State,  and  bestowed  privi- 
leges and  immunities  on  the  Pope  simply  as  the 
first  bishop  of  his  realm;  but  his  whole  ecclesi- 
astical policy  aimed  at  complete  conformity  be- 
tween the  Frankish  Church  and  the  Church  of 
Rome.  After  the  death  of  Charlemagne,  during 
the  political  contests  between  Louis  the  Pious 
and  his  sons,  and  the  ecclesiastical  controversies 
between  the  Frankish  bishops  and  their  metro- 
politans, the  royal  and  imperial  power  proved  too 
weak  to  maintain  its  leadership  of  the  Church; 
and  gradually  the  moral  influence  which  the 
Pope  had  hitherto  exercised  grew  into  a  direct 
and  decisive  interference,  not  only  in  ecclesiasti- 
cal, but  also  in  political  affairs.  It  was  especially 
Nicholas  I.  (858-867),  who,  adroitly  availing  him- 
self of  every  opportunity,  proved  successful  in 
the  realization  of  the  grand  papal  scheme,  —  the 
subjection  of  every  secular  power  to  the  Church, 
and  of  the  Church  to  the  Pope ;  and  he  received, 
in  that  respect,  a  mighty  help  from  the  Pseudo- 
Isodorean  decretals,  which  became  known  just  at 
that  time. 

But  the  policy  of  Nicholas  I.  was  not  allowed 
to  develop  without  interruption.  The  dissolution 
of  the  Frankish  Empire  brought  confusion  also 
into  Italy.  Rome  was  under  the  thumb  of  an 
aristocratic  faction,  which  again  was  swayed  by 
a  couple  of  scandalous  women.  Without  the  aid 
of  the  young  German  Empire  the  degraded  Papacy 
would  perhaps  never  have  been  able  to  raise 
itself  from  the  mire.  Now,  it  is  very  true,  that, 
from  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century  (Otho  I., 
Roman  Emperor,  962)  to  the  middle  of  the  eleventh 
century,  the  German  emperor  was  the  real  ruler 
of  the  Church ;  but  he  ruled  on  another  moral 
and  legal  basis  than  the  Frankish  emperor  had 
done.  He  never  arrogated  to  himself  the  high- 
est judicial  or  legislative  power  in  ecclesiastical 
affairs.  If  he  considered  himself  the  head  of  the 
universal  State,  he  considered  the  Pope  the  head 
of  the  universal  Church ;  and  many  of  the  most 
important  branches  of  the  administration  of  the 
Church  he  left  entirely  to  the  Pope,  such  as  the 
foundation  of  new  bishoprics,  the  enforcement  of 
older  ecclesiastical  laws,  the  introduction  of  re- 
forms, etc.  Then,  in  the  middle  of  the  eleventh 
century,  there  arose  in  Rome,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Hildebrand  (Gregory  VII.,  1073-85),  a 
party  whose  settled  purpose  it  was  to  free  the 
Papacy   from    any   influence    from    any   secular 
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power,  and  establish  the  Pope  as  the  umpire  of 
the  world,  politically  as  well  as  ecclesiastically. 
Gregory  VII.  protested  that  he  was  subject  to  no 
judge  on  earth,  that  he  had  power  to  depose  the 
emperor,  that  he  had  a  right  to  wear  the  imperial 
insignia,  that  lie  alone  could  convene  a  general 
council,  depo.se  a  bishop,  transfer  him  to  another 
see,  etc.  . 

On  the  question  of  the  right  of  investiture,  it 
came  to  a  deadly  coolest  between  the  Papacy  and 
the  German  Empire;  but  the  result  was  the  com- 
plete emancipation  of  the  Pope  from  the  imperial 
power.  lie  stood  from  that  momenl  as  the  high- 
est, the  absolute,  authority  in  all  ecclesiastical 
affairs;  and,  in  his  further  conflicts  with  the  Ger- 
man emperor,  it  was  political  rather  than  ecclesi- 
astical questions  which  occupied  the  foreground. 
lie  wanted  to  make  himself  the  corner-stone  of 
the  political  system  of  Europe;  and  under  Inno- 
cent 111.  (1198  1210)  the  goal  was  reached.  The 
Pope  claimed  to  be  the  representative  of  Christ, 
of  God  on  earth,  and  was  considered  as  such.  All 
power  was  consequently  his,  not  only  in  spiritual 
matters,  but.  also  in  matters  of  the  world.  His 
power  in  the  latter  sphere  he  left  in  charge  of 
the  princes,  though  under  his  control ;  but  in  the 
former  sphere  he  exercised  his  power  personally, 
and  without  responsibility  to  any  judge-  on  earth, 
not  even  to  the  .ecumenical  council.  His  power 
of  legislation  was  not  limited  by  the  older  canons 
or  the  oecumenical  councils:  it  was  only  circum- 
scribed by  the  dogma.  His  power  of  absolution 
and  dispensation  was  absolute.  He  could  ap- 
point, depose,  and  transfer  bishops  ml  libitum; 
and  he  could  tax  the  clergy  in  general,  or  any 
individual  church.  Certain  benefices  were  re- 
served exclusively  for  him,  and  appeals  could  be 
made  to  him  from  everywhere.  Finally,  he  sent 
out  his  legates,  to  be  implicitly  obeyed  according 
to  his  instructions;  for  not  only  was  all  power 
imaginable  his,  but  all  power  existing  was  de- 
rived from  him.  This  idea  of  the  Papacy,  the 
so-called  Papal  System,  found  its  classical  ex- 
pression in  the  bull  of  Boniface  VIII.,  //nam 
snnefam  ecclesiom,  131)2. 

The  rigid  monarchical  form,  however,  which 
the  government  of  the  Church  had  assumed  in 
the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  could  not 
fail  to  call  forth  a  re-action  ;  and  in  the  fourteenth 
century  the  opposite  tendency,  leading  to  a  more 
aristocratic  form  of  government,  the  so-called 
episcopal  system,  began  to  develop.  The  epis- 
copal system  is  based  upon  the  view  that  Christ 
has  conferred  the  power  to  bind  and  to  loose  on 
all  the  apostles  equally,  and  given  to  Peter  a  kind 
of  precedence  only,  in  order  to  establish  a  visible 
token  of  unity.  It  is  not  opposed  to  the  primacy 
of  the  Pope,  or  unwilling  to  grant  him  those 
rights  and  privileges  without  which  no  primacy 
could  exist;  but,  considering  the  episcopate  itself 
as  a  divine  institution,  the  Bishop  of  Pome  can 
never  be  any  thing  more  than  prim  us  inter  pares. 
In  the  ancient  church  these  views  were  generally 
adopted,  as  may  be  seen,  for  instance,  in  the 
works  of  Cyprian  (De  imitate  ecclesiie,  etc.)  ;  and 
they  were  now  again  set  forth  with  great  force  in 
the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  by  Pierre 
d'Ailly,  J.  Gerson,  Nicholas  of  Clemanges,  and 
others,  while  at  the  same  time  public  opinion  was 
well   prepared   to   accept  them  by  the  startling 


encroachments  of  the  curia  upon  all  old  estab- 
lished rights,  by  the  scandalous  behavior  of  many 
of  I  he.  popes,  and  more  especially  by  the  great 
schism.  They  were  espoused  by  the  councils  of 
Pisa,  liasel.  and  Constance;  and  in  the  course 
of  the  sixteenth  century  they  assumed  definite 
shape  in  the  French  Church.  See  Pierre  Pithou: 
Lis  liherk's  ilc  I'lu/lisc  (,'iitliruiie  (1594),  and  the 
article  "  Gallicanism."  Towards  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century  they  found  in  Germany  ,t 
brilliant  spokesman  in  Xikolaus  of  Houtheim, 
and  an  ardent  champion  in  Joseph  IP;  and, 
though  steadily  denounced  by  the  Pope,  they  were 
steadily  gaining  ground  in  the  Church  up  to  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century.  But  the  re- 
action which  set  in  everywhere  in  Europe  after 
Is  18  (.uce  more  gathered  the  bishops  around  the 
Pope;  and  in  1870  it  was  possible'  for  Pius  IX. 
to  have  the  episcopal  system  condemned,  and  the 
papal  system  formally  recognized  by  an  (ecumeni- 
cal council.     See,  for  list  of  popes,  art.  Pope. 

Lit. — Ellkndokf:  Der  Primal  der  riimischen 
Pii/is/e,  Darmstadt,  18-11-40,  2  vols.;  Uo'i  iiensef.  : 
l>ir  Primal  ilea  Paps/es,  Mainz,  1840;  Maasen  : 
]>rr  Primat  ties  Bise/mfs  von  Rome,  Bonn,  1853 ; 
Piddle:  History  of  tin'  Papacy.  London,  18-T, 
2  vols.;  T.  Greenwood:  t.'athetlra  Petri,  a  Politi- 
cal Tlislnrji  of  the  Great  Latin  Patriarchate,  Lon- 
don, 1850-72,  G  vols.  ;  YVattenbach  :  Geschichle 
ties  riimischen  Papstthiims,  Berlin,  1870  ;  [Fevre  : 
llistoire  apolof/etir/ue  tie  la  papaule depuis  s.  Pierre 
justpi'ii  Pie  IX.,  Paris,  1878-82,  7  vols.]  ;  J.  Friico- 
rich  :  Geschichle  des  J'rimalrs  in  der  Kirche,  Bonn, 
1879;  [F.  Fouknier  :  Hole  de  la  papautc  dans  la 
suciftc,  Paris,  1881  ;  J.  v.  Pflugk-Harttuxg  : 
Die  Urkunden  tier  piipstlichen  Kandei  uom  x.-xiii., 
Jalirh.,  Miinchen,  1882,  pp.  76;  J.  N.  Mi'kpiiy: 
The  Chair  of  Peter  :  or,  the  Papacy  and  its  Benefits, 
London,  1883].  See  also  IIinsciiius  :  Kirchen- 
recht,  Bd.  I.  §  22,  22-25,  74';  [Jaffe  :  Reyes/a 
ponlificnm  rtrmanorum,  Leipzig,  1851,  2d  ed..  1881 
sqq.  ;  Kenrick  :  Primacy  of  the  Apostolic  See  vin- 
dicated, N.Y.,  1845,  7th  ed.,  1855;  Bryce  :  Holy 
Roman  Empire,  Loud,  and  N.Y.,  5th  ed.,  1875; 
Ckeighton  :  Papacy  during  the  Reformation,  Lond. 
and  N.Y.,  1882,  2  vols.].  V.  hixsciiius. 

PAPAL  ELECTION.     See  Conclave. 

PAPEBROECK.     See  Bollandists. 

PAPHNUTIUS,  b.  275(?);  d.  350  (?) ;  Bishop 
of  -i  city  in  the  Upper  Tlu-bais ;  a  confessor  of 
the  Diocletian  persecution,  in  which  he  had  lost 
an  eye.  lie  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  mem- 
bers of  the  Council  of  Niciea  (325),  where  he  spoke 
against  the  proposition  that  all  bishops,  presby- 
ters, and  deacons  should  send  away  the  wives  they 
had  married  while  they  were  laymen.  His  high 
character,  and  known  absolute  and  inviolate  con- 
tinence, gave  great  weight  to  his  opposition  ;  and 
the  status  quo,  according  to  which  marriage  was 
forbidden  only  after  ordination,  was  continued. 
Different  from  him  is  the  Paphnutius,  abbot  of  a 
monastery  in  the  Scetic  Desert,  who  in  391)  caused 
a  considerable  commotion  among  the  monks  by 
adopting  and  supporting  the  views  of  Bishop 
i'heophilus  of  Alexandria  concerning  the  crea- 
tion of  man  in  the  image  of  God.  See,  for  the 
first,  IUaccracken:  Lives  of  the  Leaders  of  the 
Church  Universal,  pp.  57-59  ;  and  Schaff  :  His- 
tory of  the  Christian  Church,  new  edition,  vol.  ii. 
p.  411. 
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PA'PHOS,  a  city  of  Cyprus;  was  visited  by 
Paul,  who  converted  the  proconsul  of  the  island, 
Sergius  Paulus,  and  smote  Elymas,  the  Jewish 
sorcerer,  with  blindness  (Acts  xiii.  7-13).  See 
Lives  of  Paul  by  Conybeare  and  Howson,  Lewin 
and  Farrar.  See  also,  for  description  of  Cyprus, 
De  Cesnola  :   Cyprus,  New  York,  1870. 

PAPIAS,  Bishop  of  Hierapolis  in  Phyrgia.  He 
was  born  probably  between  70  and  75  A.D.,  and 
died,  perhaps,  A.D.  163. *  No  fact  save  his  episco- 
pacy is  definitely  known  about  him,  yet  he  is  of 
great  interest  from  his  relation  to  the  apostolic 
age.  He  was,  according  to  Irenaeus  (Ado.  Hcer., 
v.  33,  4),  "  a  hearer  "  of  John  the  apostle,  "  a  com- 
panion of  Polycarp,"  "an  ancient  man,"  i.e.,  a  man 
of  the  primitive  days  of  Christianity.  By  "John," 
Eusebius  (Hist.  Eccl.,  iii.  39)  understands  the 
presbyter,  not  the  apostle,  of  that  name,  and  de- 
clares that  Papias  had  no  personal  acquaintance 
with  any  apostles.  Papias,  who  was  certainly 
acquainted  with  the  present  New  Testament, 
wrote  in  Greek,  about  A.D.  130,  An  Interpretation 
of  the  Sayings  of  the  Lord,  in  five  books.  His 
work  appears  to  have  been  a  collection  of  the 
words  and  works  of  the  Master  and  his  disciples, 
with  explanatory  matter  derived  from  oral  testi- 
mony. It  has  entirely  perished,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  small  fragments  preserved  by  Ire- 
nfeus  and  Eusebius.  The  "  fragments  "  in  later 
writers  are  somewhat  dubious.  The  first  passage 
Eusebius  quotes  (I.e.)  is  from  the  preface  of  Papias' 
work,  as  follows  :  — 

["  But  I  shall  not  regret  to  subjoin  to  ray  interpre- 
tations, also,  for  your  benefit,  whatsoever  I  have  at 
any  time  accurately  ascertained  and  treasured  up  in 
my  memory  as  I  have  received  it  from  the  elders, 
and  have  recorded  it  in  order  to  give  additional  con- 
firmation to  the  truth  by  my  testimony.  For  I  have 
never,  like  many,  delighted  to  hear  those  that  tell 
many  things,  but  those  that  teach  the  truth;  neither 
those  that  record  foreign  precepts,  but  those  that  are 
given  from  the  Lord  to  our  faith,  and  that  came  from 
the  truth  itself.  But,  if  I  met  with  any  one  who  had 
been  a  follower  of  the  elders  anywhere,  I  made  it  a 
point  to  inquire  what  were  the  declarations  of  the 
elders;  what  was  said  by  Andrew,  Peter,  or  Philip; 
what  by  Thomas,  James,  John,  Matthew,  or  any 
other  of  the  disciples  of  our  Lord;  what  was  said  by 
Aristion  and  the  presbyter  John,  disciples  of  the 
Lord.  For  I  do  not  think  that  I  derived  so  much 
benefit  from  books  as  from  the  living  voice  of  those 
that  are  still  surviving."] 

Besides  quoting  this  passage,  Eusebius  speaks 
of  Papias'  stories  of  the  daughters  of  Philip,  who 
raised  one  from  the  dead,  and  of  Justus,  sur- 
named  Barsabas,  who  drank  poison  with  impu- 
nity (probably  told  by  Papias  in  illustration  of 
Mark  xvi.  18),  of  Papias'  strange  accounts  of  the 
Lord's  parables  and  doctrinal  sayings,  which  were 
"rather  too  fabulous,"  and  of  his  recital  concern- 
ing a  woman  accused  of  many  sins,  apparently  an 
allusion  to  the  story  of  the  woman  taken  in  adul- 
tery, now  found  inserted  in  the  textus  receptus  of 
John's  Gospel  (viii.  1  sqq.). 

But  of  more  account  is  the  other  verbal  quota- 
tion from  Papias  which  Eusebius  gives  (I.e.)  :  — 

["  And  John  the  presbyter  also  said  this,  Mark 
being  the  interpreter  of  Peter,   whatsoever   he  re- 


'  [But  as  the  date  of  Polycarp's  martyrdom  has  by  recent 
research  been  put  back  to  A.D.  155,  the  date  of  his  contempo- 
rary  friend  Papias  must  likewise  be  put  about  ten  years  ear- 
lier.—  Ed.1 


corded  he  wrote  with  great  accuracy,  but  not,  how- 
ever, in  the  order  in  which  it  was  spoken  or  done  by 
our  Lord,  for  he  neither  heard  nor  followed  our  Lord, 
but,  as  before  said,  was  in  company  with  Peter,  who 
gave  him  such  instruction  as  was  necessary,  but  not 
to  give  a  history  of  our  Lord's  discourses.  Wherefore 
Mark  has  not  erred  iu  any  thing,  by  writing  some 
things  as  he  has  recorded  them ;  for  he  was  carefully 
attentive  to  one  thing,  not  to  pass  by  any  thing  that 
he*  heard,  or  to  state  any  thing  falsely  in  these  ac- 
counts. .  .  Matthew  composed  his  history  in  the 
Hebrew  dialect,  and  every  one  translated  it  as  he 
was  able."] 

Eusebius  mentions  Papias'  use  of  1  John, 
1  Peter,  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews;  the 
first  two,  probably,  with  the  intention  of  show- 
ing that  only  these  Epistles  were  rightly  attribut- 
able to  John  and  Peter.  But  out  of  the  omission 
to  speak  in  any  way  of  the  third  and  fourth  Gos- 
pels and  the  rest  of  the  New  Testament,  nothing 
can  be  made ;  for  the  failure  to  speak  lies  to  the 
charge  of  Eusebius,  not  of  Papias;  and  the  silence 
arose  merely  from  Eusebius'  desire  to  quote  a  few 
characteristic  things  from  Papias.  The  attempt 
to  prove  from  this  silence  that  Papias  was  igno- 
rant of  the  other  books  is  vain. 

Besides  tire  quotations  already  given,  there  are 
several  fragments  of  Papias  of  interest.  [See 
Kouth,  lif'lirjuice  sacra:,  vol.  i.,  Eng.  trans.,  in  The 
Apostolical  Fathers,  Ante-Niceue  Library,  vol.  i. 
pp.  441-448.]  Thus  in  the  Scholia  of  Maximus 
Confessor  on  Dionysius  the  Areopagite's  De  ccelesti 
hierarchia  (c.  2,  p.  32),  it  is  stated,  on  the  authority 
of  Papias  in  the  first  book  of  his  Interpretation, 
"  The  early  Christian  called  those  children  who 
practised  guilelessness  toward  God."  Georgius 
Hamartolos  (ninth  century)  cites  in  his  Chroni- 
cle the  second  book  of  Papias  as  authority  for  the 
incredible  statement  that  John,  the  brother  of 
James,  was  killed  by  the  Jews  at  Ephesus.  Ire- 
naeus (Adv.  Hcer.,  v.  33,  3)  quotes  the  fourth  book 
of  Papias  as  authority  for  our  Lord's  saying:  — 

["  The  days  will  come  in  which  vines  shall  grow, 
having  each  ten  thousand  branches,  and  in  each 
branch  ten  thousand  twigs,  and  in  each  true  twig 
ten  thousand  shoots,  and  iu  every  one  of  the  shoots 
ten  thousand  clusters,  and  in  every  one  of  the  clus- 
ters ten  thousand  grapes;  and  every  grape  when 
pressed  will  give  twenty-five  metretes  (i.e.,  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  English  gallons).  And  when 
any  one  of  the  saints  shall  lay  hold  of  a  cluster, 
another  shall  cry  out,  'I  am  a  better  cluster:  take 
me.  Bless  the  Lord  through  me.'  In  like  manner  he 
said  that  a  grain  of  wheat  would  produce  ten  thou- 
sand ears,  and  that  every  ear  would  have  ten  thou- 
sand grains,  and  every  grain  would  yield  ten  pounds 
of  clear,  pure,  fine  flour;  and  that  apples  and  seeds 
and  grass  would  produce  in  similar  proportions;  and 
that  all  animals,  feeding  then  only  on  the  produc- 
tions of  the  earth,  would  become  peaceable  and  har- 
monious, and  be  in  perfect  subjection  to  man."] 

Eusebius  apparently  refers  to  this  passage  (Hist. 
Eccl.,  iii.  39)  in  proof  that  Papias  interpreted  the 
future  millennium  as  a  corporeal  reign  of  Christ 
on  this  very  earth,  and  further  says  that  Papias 
misunderstood  the  apostolic  mystical  narrations. 
Eusebius,  moreover,  charges  Papias  with  leading 
Irenseus  and  most  of  the  ecclesiastical  writers  to 
chiliastic  notions.  Another  quotation  from  the 
fourth  book  in  CEcumenius  relates  to  the  last 
sickness  of  Judas  the  apostate,  in  flat  contradic- 
tion to  the  New-Testament  account,  —  a  proof 
that  Papias  credulously  rested  upon  lying  tradi- 
tion, not  that  he  was  ignorant  of  Matthew  and 
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the  Acts.  Other  quotations  show  his  preference 
for  typico-allegorizing  exposition.  A  note  in  a 
Vatican  Vulgate  manuscript  of  the  ninth  century 
speaks  of  l'apias  as  the  amanuensis  of  John. 
Eusebius  appears  to  vacillate  in  his  judgment  of 
Papias ;  for  'whereas  in  iii.  30  ho  calls  him  "  a 
man  most  learned  in  all  things,  and  well  acquaint- 
ed with  the  Scriptures"  in  iii.  39  he  says  he  had 
"a  small  mind"  [referring  to  his  allegorizing 
tendency].  The  former  statement  lacks  satisfac- 
tory manuscript  support,  and  is  probably  an  in- 
terpolation. Xot  enough  of  Papias  is  left  upon 
which  to  form  an  independent  judgment  [except 
that  he  was  pious,  credulous,  and  industrious]. 

["The  work  of  Papias  was  extant  in  the  time  of 
Jerome.  Perhaps  it  may  vet  lie  recovered;  for  some 
work  with  the  name  of  Papias  is  mentioned  thrice 
(231,  2(57,  556)  ill  the  catalogue  of  the  Library  of  the 
Benedictine  Monastery  of  Christ  Church,  Canter- 
bury, contained  in  a  Cottonian  manuscript,  written 
in  the  thirteenth  or  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury (E.  Edwards,  Memoirs  of  Libraries,  London, 
185'.\  vol.  i.  pp.  122-2,'>5);  and  according  to  JNienard, 
the  words  '  I  found  the  book  of  Papias  on  the  Words 
of  the  Lord  '  are  contained  in  an  inventory  of  the 
property  of  the  church  at  Nismes,  prepared  about 
I21S."  —  Donaloson,  pp.  401,402.] 

Lit.  —  The  Papias  fragments  are  in  Routii  : 
Reliquice  sacrce,  ed.  ii.  Oxford,  1346,  vol.  i.  8-6 ; 
Vox  Gebhardt  uxd  Haknack  :  Palrum  apostoli- 
corum  Opera,  1  fasc.  Ap.,  Leipzig,  1875,  [Eng. 
trans.,  Ante-Xieene  Fathers,  vol.  i.  ;  Funk  :  Pa- 
lrum Apos.,  Tubingen,  1.881,  vol.  ii.  276-300].  — 
Monographs.  Halloix  :  Vita  S.  Papios  ([purely 
imaginary],  in  Plus.  ecc.  orient,  script,  scec.  I.  vita 
et  documenta,  Douay,  1633,  fol.  637-645)  ;  James 
Doxai.dsox  :  The  Apostolical  Fathers,  London, 
1874,  [published  in  1864  as  the  first  volume  of 
A  Critical  History  of  Christian  Literature  and  Doc- 
trine from  the  Death  of  the  Apostles  to  the  Nicene 
Council,  1864-66,  3  vols.];  W.  Wf.iffenbach  : 
Das  Papiasfragment  bei  Eusebius,  Giessen,  1874 ; 
C.  L.  Leimbach  :  Das  Papiasfragment,  Gotha, 
1875 ;  YVeiffenbach  :  Das  Papiasfragment  iiber 
Markus  u.  Mnll/taus,  Berlin,  1878  ;  Ludemann  : 
Zur  ErkUirung  d.  Papiasfrag.  (Jahrb.  fiir  protest. 
Theologie,  1879,  pp.  365  sqq.);  [cf.  Canon  (now 
Bishop)  J.  B.  Lightfoot,  in  Contemp.  Pec,  Lond., 
1875].  G.  E.  STEITZ.     (C.  L.  LEIMBACH.) 

PAPIN,  Isaac,  b.  at  Blois,  March  24,  1657;  d. 
in  Paris,  June  19,  1709.  He  studied  theology 
at  Saumur,  but  could  obtain  no  certificate,  as  he 
would  not  sign  a  condemnation  of  Paganism. 
Having  been  ordained  in  England  by  the  Bishop 
of  Ely,  he  published  in  Holland  his  La  Fog  reduite 
a  ses  ce'ritables  principes,  and  was  appointed  pastor 
of  the  Reformed  congregation  in  Hamburg,  but 
was  soon  dismissed  on  account  of  the  intrigues  of 
Jurien.  After  a  short  stay  in  Dantzig,  he  returned 
to  Paris,  abjured  the  Reformed  faith,  and  em- 
braced Romanism,  1690.  After  his  death,  his 
collected  works  were  published  by  a  relative  of 
his,  Pajan  of  the  Oratory. 

PAPYRUS.     See  Bible-Text,  Writing. 

PARABLES.  Figurative  speech  is  natural  to 
all  primitive  peoples,  but  especially  to  those  of 
the  Shernitic  race,  because  among  them  imagina- 
tion and  feeling  have  the  ascendency  over  the 
intellect.  By  the  word  maschal,  from  a  root  de- 
noting "  to  compare,"  the  Hebrews  designate  all 
forms   of    speech   in   which  an  abstract  idea  is 


clothed  with  an  image  ;  as,  for  instance,  the  max- 
ims of  Proverbs,  consisting  of  two  propositions, 
the  one  setting  forth  the  image  almost  in  the 
form  of  a  riddle,  and  the  other  giving  in  a  direct 
manner  the  corresponding  moral  truth.  In  the 
teaching  of  Jesus,  figurative  speech  plays  a  con- 
spicuous part;  as,  for  instance,  in  the  following 
passages  :  "  And  if  the  blind  guide  the  blind, 
both  shall  fall  into  a  pit;"  "Ye  are  the  light  of 
the  world  ;  "  "  The  salt  of  the  earth  ;  "  "  Neither 
do  men  light  a  lamp  and  put  it  under  the  bushel, 
but  on  the  stand."  The  image  may  extend  be- 
yond the  single  sentence,  and  through  a  whole 
discourse ;  as,  for  instance  (in  Isa.  v.),  the  song 
which  the  prophet  sings  to  his  well-beloved  touch- 
ing his  vineyard ;  or  (Ezek.  xvii.)  the  picture  of 
the  great  eaglo  and  the  highest  branch  of  the 
high  cedar ;  or,  still  more  striking,  the  tale  which 
Nathan  tells  David,  and  by  which  he  compels  the 
king  to  look  into  his  own  soul  for  the  evil  deed 
(2  Sam.  xii.);  or,  finally,  the  fable  in  which 
Jotbam,  the  son  of  Gideon,  shows  the  people  of 
Shechem  that  the  man  who  would  consent  to 
become  their  king  would  be  the  one  least  worthy 
of  the  position,  and  most  likely  to  become  a 
scourge  to  them  (Judg.  ix.).  It  is  to  this  last 
kind  of  figurative  speech  that  the  so-called  para- 
bles of  Jesus  belong.  The  word  "  parable,''  from 
a  root  signifying  to  place  things  beside  each  other 
for  the  purpose  of  comparing  them,  is  the  Greek 
translation  of  the  Hebrew  maschal,  and  denotes, 
as  a  special  term,  a  higher  kind  of  figurative 
speech  than  the  fable.  The  fable  is  inferior  in 
dignity  to  the  parable.  It  uses  the  image  in 
order  to  inculcate  natural  truth  and  practical 
advice,  or  to  turn  certain  faults  into  ridicule.  It 
can  consequently  allow  the  imagination  a  very 
wide  scope,  putting  beings  into  activities  contrary 
to  their  nature,  lending  intelligence  and  speech 
to  animals  and  plants,  etc.  It  is  play.  The 
parable  has  a  higher  purpose.  Its  teaching  refers 
to  the  kingdom  of  God  and  the  salvation  of  souls. 
The  imagery,  consequently,  by  which  it  images 
forth  the  truth,  must  conform  strictly  to  reality. 
Each  being  must  act  in  accordance  with  its 
nature:  each  action  must  be  described  accurately 
as  it  could  have  occurred.  The  object  of  the 
representation  is  too  sacred  to  allow  the  imagina- 
tion free  scope. 

It  appears  from  the  Gospels  that  Jesus  began 
to  teach  in  parables  at  a  certain  given  moment 
of  his  ministry;  and  that  circumstance  naturally 
leads  us  to  ask  why  he  did  not  do  so  from  the 
very  beginning.  Of  course,  he  always  used  im- 
ages in  order  to  express  his  ideas  more  strikingly. 
By  the  incompatibility  of  an  old  garment  and  a 
piece  of  undressed  cloth,  he  demonstrated  the 
impossibility  of  maintaining  the  old  dispensation 
by  merely  introducing  into  it  some  new  elements 
borrowed  from  a  different  order  of  things  (Mark 
ii.  21).  Under  the  image  of  two  house-builders, 
one  prudent  and  the  other  foolish,  he  represented 
that  hearer  who  contents  himself  with  simply 
knowing  the  truth,  and  that  one  who  carries  out 
the  teaching  he  has  received  in  the  practice  of 
his  every-day  life  (Matt.  vii.  24-27).  But  in  the 
very  midst  of  his  career,  and,  so  to  speak,  at  its 
point  of  culmination,  there  came  a  day  when  he 
suddenly  began  to  employ  this  form  of  teaching 
so  largely,  that  his  disciples  were  surprised,  and 
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asked  for  an  explanation  (Matt,  xiii.,  Mark  iv., 
Luke  viii.).  The  explanation,  however  (Matt, 
xiii.  10-17),  is  not  so  easy  to  understand.  Some 
have  found  in  that  passage,  simply  the  idea  that 
Jesus  clothed  the  truths  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
with  images  in  order  to  make  them  more  intelli- 
gible, and  imprint  them  with  greater  force  on  the 
mind  of  his  hearers.  At  first  glance  the  inter- 
pretation seems  very  natural.  Nevertheless,  a 
second  reading  of  the  words  of  Jesus  cannot  fail 
to  show  that  they  contain  just  the  opposite  mean- 
ing: "Unto  you  it  is  given  to  know  the  myste- 
ries of  the  kingdom  of  heaven;  but  to  them  it  is 
not  given.  Therefore  speak  I  to  them  in  para- 
bles;  because,  seeing  they  see  not,  and  hearing 
they  hear  not,  neither  do  they  understand."  How 
could  the  multitude  who  heard  the  parables  of 
the  sower  and  the  tares,  which  Jesus  told  on  that 
very  occasion,  ever  understand  those  parables, 
when  even  the  apostles  themselves  did  not  appre- 
hend the  meaning  of  Jesus,  but  were  compelled 
to  ask  him  about  it?  Was  it,  then,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  his  teaching  unintelligible,  that 
Jesus  used  the  parable?  There  are  some  who 
think  so.  They  consider  that  the  moment  had 
arrived  when  the  people  who  had  heard  the 
appeals  of  Jesus  without  repentance,  deserved  no 
better  than  falling  under  that  judgment  of  obdu- 
ration  of  which  Isaiah  speaks  in  the  -very  words 
which  Jesus  quotes  on  the  occasion.  Of  course, 
there  is  added,  the  parable  was  intended  to  make 
the  divine  truth  clearer  and  more  intelligible  to 
those  whose  hearts  had  been  prepared  by  repent- 
ance and  faith ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  also 
served  to  veil  the  truth  to  the  eyes  of  those  who 
had  not  been  moved  by  the  teachings  of  Jesus. 
A  kind  of  sorting,  preparatory  to  judgment,  was 
thus  effected. 

The  latter  explanation  is  certainly  more  in  har- 
mony with  the  words  of  Jesus  than  the  former. 
Nevertheless,  there  is  room  for  doubt  whether  it 
hits  the  sense  exactly,  and  exhausts  it.  It  seems 
probable  that  the  divine  truth,  if  set  forth  directly 
and  without  veil,  would  be  more  likely  to  produce 
the  effect  of  objuration  than  in  r  state  of  half- 
concealing  figuiaUveness.  Nor  is  it  a  gospel 
preached  so  as  not  to  be  generally  understood,  of 
which  the  apostle  says,  ''  To  the  one,  a  savor 
from  death  unto  death  ;  to  the  other,  a  savor 
from  life  unto  life"  (2  Cor.  ii.  16). 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  true  explanation  lies 
in  the  middle,  between  those  two  extremes.  The 
moment  had  arrived,  when,  after  the  moral  teach- 
ing of  which  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  is  the 
type,  Jesus  found  it  necessary  to  reveal  the  true 
nature  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  of  the  new 
order  of  things  which  he  had  come  to  establish. 
But  that  was  just  the  point  at  which  the  divine 
plan,  whose  interpreter  he  was,  stood  in  the  most 
direct  opposition  to  popular  expectation.  On 
questions  of  moral  obligation  the  conscience  of 
the  multitude  followed  him  with  ease,  and  was 
willing  to  do  homage  to  the  sublimity  of  his 
teaching  (Matt.  vii.  28,  -29).  But  the  foundation 
and  development  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  were 
the  secrets,  or,  as  Jesus  called  them,  the  myste- 
ries of  God.  They  were  the  heavenly  things  be- 
tween which  and  the  earthly  things  he  made  a 
>harp  distinction  (John  iii.  12).  How  could 
he  say  openly  to  the  people,  that  the  Messiah 


should  not  found  the  kingdom  of  God  by  a 
stroke  of  omnipotence,  but  by  the  slow  and  peace- 
able action  of  the  Word  and  the  Holy  Spirit? 
that,  in  the  new  order  of  things,  the  wicked  must 
still  be  endured,  because  human  existence  should 
not  be  transformed  in  a  moment,  but  in  a  pro- 
gressive and  spiritual  manner?  that  the  judg- 
ment, separating  the  true  members  from  the  false, 
should  not  come  until  the  end  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  ?  To  say  such  things  to  people  who  ex- 
pected to  see  the  Roman  Empire  overthrown,  and 
the  sovereignty  of  Israel  over  the  universe  estab- 
lished, by  some  grand  revolution  of  the  Messiah, 
would  be  like  crying  out  from  the  roofs,  that  he, 
Jesus,  was  not  the  Messiah,  and  his  work  not  the 
fulfilment  of  the  prophecies.  And  yet  the  mo- 
ment had  arrived  when  it  had  become  necessary 
to  reveal  the  new  order  of  things,  of  which  the 
apostles  were  to  take  charge  after  his  own  death, 
and  for  which  every  faithful  follower  was  to 
work.  But  that  which  it  was  necessary  to  reveal 
to  some,  it  was  necessary  to  conceal  from  others ; 
and  this  double  object  could  not  have  been  at- 
tained by  any  other  means  so  .surely  as  by  the 
parable.--  which  Jesus  explained  in  private  to 
those  Mho  ought  to  understand  the  secrets  of 
God,  while  to  others  they  were  like  a  veil  thrown 
over  the  truth.  Compare  the  precept  of  Jesus 
(Matt.  vii.  6). 

The  number  of  parables  which  have  come  down 
to  us  exceeds  thirty,  but  cannot  be  precisely 
stated,  as  several  pieces  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus 
are  by  some  considered  parables,  by  others,  simple 
metaphors ;  as,  for  instance,  Luke  xii.  35-40, 
42-46,  xiv.  34,  35,  etc.  Classifications  of  the 
parables  have  been  attempted,  on  various  princi- 
ples. From  an  historical  point  of  view,  Goebel, 
in  his  Die  Parabeln  Jesu,  1880,  arranges  them 
in  three  groups :  (1)  those  belonging  to  the  stay 
of  Jesus  near  Capernaum,  and  collected  in  Matt, 
xiii.  ;  (2)  those  belonging  to  his  journey  from 
Galilee  to  Jerusalem,  and  collected  in  Luke 
xxviii.  ;  and  (3)  those  belonging  to  his  last  days 
in  Jerusalem.  The  first  group  refers  to  the  king- 
dom of  heaven  as  a  totality;  the  second,  to  the 
individual  members  of  it ;  and  the  third,  to  the 
end  of  the  existing  economy  and  the  judgment 
of  the  members  of  the  kingdom.  These  observa- 
tions are  all  very  just.  Nevertheless,  we  propose 
another  classification,  which  seems  to  us  to  be 
more  natural.  Out  of  the  thirty  parables,  prop- 
erly speaking,  six  refer  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
in  its  preparatory  existence  under  the  old  dispen- 
sation ;  six,  to  its  actual  realization  in  the  form 
of  a  church,  that  is,  to  the  new  dispensation  from 
its  foundation  to  its  consummation ;  and  eighteen, 
finally,  to  the  life  of  the  individual  members  of 
the  church. 

The  first  group  consists  of  :  1.  The  Vine-dresser 
(Matt.  xxi.  33-41),  representing  the  criminal  con- 
duct of  the  Israelitish  authorities  against  the 
Lord,  acting  through  the  prophets,  and  then 
through  his  son;  2.  The  Marrioi/e  of  the  Kimj's 
Son  (Matt.  xxii.  1-14),  representing  the  conduct 
of  the  Jewish  people  in  response  to  the  summons 
of  Jesus  and  the  apostles  to  enter  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  then  the  call  of  the  Gentiles,  and,  finally, 
the  judgment  which  awaits  also  them  ;  '■'>.  The 
Great  Sujiper  (Luke  xiv.  16-24),  which  by  some 
is  considered  identical  with  the  preceding,  though 
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it  differs  from  it  in  several  essential  features  ;  4. 
The  Strait  Gate  (Luke  xiii.  24-30),  in  which  Jesus 
predicts  that  the  larger  portion  of  the  Jewish 
people  shall  be  excluded  from  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  because  they  will  not  enter  through  the 
strait  gate  of  humiliation,  while  the  Gentiles  shall 
.Liter  in  multitudes ;  5.  The  Barren  Fig-'Tn  e  (Luke 
xiii.  6-9),  an  image  of  the  condemnation  hovering 
over  Israel,  and  the  intercession  of  the  Messiah, 
which  alone  averts  the  fatal  blow  ;  G.  The  Tim 
Sims  (Matt.  xxi.  28-32),  in  which  Jesus  places  the 
conduct  of  the  Pharisees  (who  pretend  to  obey 
God,  but  in  reality  are  filled  with  revolt  against 
him)  over  against  that  of  the  toll-gatherers,  who 
externally  refuse  obedience,  but  at  heart  hesitate, 
and  end  with  surrendering  themselves. 

The  second  group  consists  of:  1.  The  Sower, 
which  seems  to  have  been  the  first  perfect  speci- 
men of  this  kind  of  teaching,  and  still  stands 
forth  as  the  typical  parable  (it  describes  the  differ- 
ent reception  which  the  "Word  finds  in  the  hearts 
of  the  hearers,  from  complete  indifference  to  per- 
fect devotion ;  and  thus  it  emphasizes  the  foun- 
dation of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  by  preaching 
the  "Word,  and  not,  as  the  Jews  expected,  by  a 
sudden  intervention  of  the  arm  of  God);  2.  The 
Tares,  representing  the  co-existence  of  good  and 
bad  members  of  the  church  as  the  true  method  of 
development  in  the  new  order  of  things,  though 
so  contrary  to  Jewish  expectation  ;  3  and  4.  The 
Mustard-seed  and  The  Leaoen,  which  form  a  pair 
of  parables  representing  the  same  idea,  but  under 
two  different  aspects,  a  combination  which  occurs 
often  (the  final  victory  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
is  the  idea  common  to  both ;  but  the  former 
refers  to  its  external  extension,  from  its  first  ap- 
parition in  the  sole  person  of  Jesus  to  its  final 
consummation  in  the  whole  human  race ;  and  the 
latter,  to  its  internal  action,  transforming  spir- 
itually the  whole  human  life) ;  5.  The  Draw-net, 
describing  the  end  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  by 
a  sorting  of  the  good  and  the  bad  members  which 
the  preaching  has  brought  pell-mell  into  the  visi- 
ble church.  To  these  five  parables,  vihich  are 
found  in  Matt,  xiii.,  together  with  several  others 
—  The  Hidden  Treasure,  The  Pearl  —  belonging 
to  the  third  group,  may  be  added,  0.  The  Widow 
(Luke  xviii.  1-0),  representing  on  the  one  side 
the  dangerous  state  of  the  church  from  the  de- 
parture of  its  chief  to  its  final  deliverance,  and 
on  the  other  side  the  only  power  which  still 
remains  to  her  during  that  period.  —  perseverance 
in  prayer. 

The  last  group  consists  of  eighteen  parables 
referring  to  the  realization  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  in  individual  life.  1,  2,  and  3,  The  Lost 
Sheep,  The  Piece  of  Silver,  and  The  Prodigal  Son 
(Luke  xv.),  describe  the  entrance  into  the  king- 
dom by  the  grace  of  God  and  the  faith  of  man. 
4  and  5,  The  Pharisee  and  the  Publican  and  The 
Friend  at  Midnight  (Luke  xviii.  9-14  and  xi. 
5-10),  set  forth  the  indispensable  conditions  of 
effective  prayer,  —  repentance  and  faith.  6  and  7, 
The  Hidden  Treasure  and  The  Goodly  Pearl 
(Matt.  xiii.  44-46),  and  8  and  9,  Building  a  Tower 
and  Declaring  War  (Luke  xiv.  28-33),  form  two 
pairs  of  parables  treating  nearly  the  same  subject, 

the  absolute  decision  and  complete  sacrifice  of 

every  thing  else,  without  which  no  one  can  take 
possession  of  the  kingdom.     Properly  speaking, 


these  nine  parables  refer  all  to  such  as  are  enter- 
ing the  kingdom,  while  the  rest  of  this  group  refer 
to  those  who  have  already  become  members. 
10  and  11,  The  Chief  Scat  (Luke  xiv.  7-11)  and 
'The  Laborers  in  the  Vineyard  (Matt.  xx.  1-16), 
inculcate  humility  —  the  former  with  respect  to 
brethren,  the  latter  with  respect  to  God  —  as  the 
true  disposition  of  the  faithful.  12  and  13,  The 
King  taking  Account  of  his  Servants  (Matt,  xviii. 
23-35)  and  The  Good  Samaritan  (Luke  x.  29-35), 
inculcate  charity  :  the  former  in  spiritual  things, 

—  forgiveness  of  other  people's  faults;  the  latter 
in  practical  things,  —  pity  on  other  people's  suf- 
ferings. 14  and  15,  The  Unjust  Steward  and  The 
llich  Man  and  Lazarus  (Luke  xvi.  1-9  and  19- 
31),  teach  the  right  use  of  the  good  things  of  this 
world ;  not  for  the  sake  of  a  momentary  and 
egotistic  enjoyment,  but  in  the  service  of  chari- 
ty- The  same  lesson  is  inculcated  by  16,  The 
Rich  Man  (Luke  xii.  16-21).  17  and  18,  The 
Talents  and  The  Ten  Virgins  (Matt.  xxv.  14-30 
and  1-13)  demand  of  the  faithful  that  to  the  vir- 
tues of  humility,  charity,  mercy,  etc.,  he  unites 
a  practical  activity  and  perpetual  vigilance  in  the 
service  of  Christ.  The  ten  virgins  represent  the 
total  membership  of  the  church,  of  which  safme 
profess  the  faith  merely  swayed  by  an  instanta- 
neous and  fugitive  emotion;  that  is,  they  have 
no  other  provision  of  oil  than  that  which  happens 
to  be  in  the  lamp,  and  which  may  be  soon  ex- 
hausted, while  others  hold  a  separate  provision 
of  oil,  which  allows  them  to  renew  the  flame  of 
the  lamp  ;  that  is,  they  stand  in  permanent  com- 
munication with  the  very  source  of  celestial  life, 

—  Christ. 

Such  is  the  system  of  the  parables  which  the 
Lord  told  at  different  times  and  on  various  occa- 
sions. And  what  a  wealth  of  religious  and  moral 
intuitions  it  contains  !  All  the  stages  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  from  its  begin- 
ning under  the  old  dispensation  to  its  consumma- 
tion at  the  threshhold  of  eternity,  are  spread  out 
before  us.  In  some  of  the  teaching's  of  Jesus  it 
is  the  powerful  popular  orator  we  admire ;  in 
others,  their  profound  philosophical  spirit.  But 
in  the  parables  it  is  the  poet,  or  rather  the  paint- 
er, who  lets  the  creations  of  his  genius  pass 
before  our  eyes.  For  in  Jesus  all  the  gifts  of 
the  human  soul  were  united,  and  each  and  every 
one  of  them  was  put  in  play  for  the  instruction 
and  salvation  of  humanity. 

Lit. — Outside-  of  dissertations  in  the  various 
Li  res  of  Christ,  the  following  books  treat  of  the 
'parables:  Yitkinc;a  .  Scliriftmassige  Erhliirurig 
d.  ecaiiqelischen  Parabeln,  1717;  Samuel  Bourn: 
"  Discourses  on  the  Parables  "  (vol.  3,  1763,  and 
vol.  4,  1764)  of  his  Series  of  Discourses,  London, 
1760-64,  4  vols.  ;  Andrew  Gkay  :  A  delineation 
of  the  //arables  of  our  blessed  Saviour,  London, 
1777 ;  N.  von  Brunn  :  Das  Reich  Gottes,  nach 
den  Lehren  Jesu  Christi,  besonders  seine  Gleiehniss- 
reden,  erlddrt,  Basel,  1816,  2d  ed.,  1831 ;  F.  Gus- 
tavus  Lisco :  Die  Parabeln.  Jesu,  Berlin,  1832. 
5th  ed.,  1841,  [Eng.  trans,  by  P.  Fairbairn,  Edin- 
burgh, 1840]  ;  E.  Buisson  :  Parabo/es  de  VE'euu- 
gile,  Basel,  1849  ;  Trench  :  Notes  on  the  Para- 
bles of  our  Lord,  London,  1841,  14th  ed.,  1882; 
S.  Goebel:  Die  Parabeln  Jesu,  Gotha,  18H0  ;  [Ox- 
enden  :  Parables  of  our  Lord,  London,  1865 ; 
Thomas  Guthrie:   The  Parables,  London,  1860; 
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W.  Aknot  :  The  Parables  of  our  Lord,  London, 
1870;  A.  B.  Bruce:  The  Parabolic  Teaching  of 
Christ,  London,  1882].  F.  GODET. 

PARABOLANI,  from  napafJuMzoeai,  "to  expose 
one's  self,"  was,  in  the  congregations  of  the  an- 
cient church,  the  name  of  the  voluntary  nurses 
of  the  sick.  They  occur  chiefly  in  Egypt  and 
Asia  Minor,  rarely,  if  ever,  in  the  Latin  West. 
They  were  rough  but  spirited  fellows.  At  the 
robber  synod  in  Ephesus  (449),  they  acquired  a 
sad  celebrity.  Even  before  that  time,  they  had 
become  obnoxious ;  and,  in  Alexandria,  Theodo- 
sius  placed  them  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
prefect.  HERZOG. 

PARACELSUS,  Philippus  Aureolus  Theophras- 
tus  Bombastus,  b.  at  Einsiedeln  in  Switzerland, 
1  ID:; ;  d.  at  Salzburg,  1041.  He  studied  medicine 
and  natural  science  ;  visited  all  the  European  uni- 
versities; became  a  furious  antagonist  of  Galen 
and  Aristotle;  acquired  great  fame  on  account 
of  his  wonderful  cures;  was  appointed  professor 
of  medicine  at  Basel  in  1526,  but  expelled  from 
the  city  two  years  later,  probably  on  account  of 
the  jealousy  of  his  colleagues ;  strolled  about  as  a 
mountebank  and  charlatan,  though  often  sought 
for  by  t'he  highest  personages  on  account  of  his 
great  medical  skill ;  and  found  finally  an  asy- 
lum at  the  court  of  the  Archbishop  of  Salzburg. 
His  collected  works  appeared  at  Strassburg,  1610- 
18,  in  three  volumes  folio.  The  second  volume 
contains  his  philosophical  works.  His  system  is 
a  combination  of  the  thoosophy  of  the  Cabala  and 
natural  science,  founded  on  experience  and  ex- 
periment,—  a  kind  of  pantheism,  whose  mysti- 
cism every  now  and  then  becomes  superstitious. 
His  distinction,  however,  between  faith  and  rea- 
son as  two  different  organs  of  perception,  with 
two  different  fields  of  activity,  is  not  unlike  mod- 
ern attempts  of  the  same  tendency. 

PARACLETE.     See  Holy  Spirit,  Trixity. 

PARACLETICE'or  PARACLETICON  is,  in  the 
modern  Greek  Church,  the  name  of  a  kind  of 
prayer-book,  containing  prayers  to  God  and  the 
saints  appropriate  to  the  various  canonical  festi- 
vals. Its  general  plan  is  due  to  John  of  Damas- 
cus, though  since  his  time  it  has  undergone  con- 
siderable modification.  The  first  printed  edition 
appeared  in  Venice,  1625. 

PARADISE  (Oil?,  Neh.  ii.  8 ;  Eccl.  ii.  5;  Song 
iv.  13;  also  the  Targums  and  the  Talmud; 
irapudeiaoi  LXX.  and  N.  T.)  means  in  Persian, 
whence  the  word  has  been  adopted  into  all  other 
languages  in  which  the  Bible  has  appeared,  a 
wooded  garden  or  park.  But  in  the  Bible  it  is 
used  in  a  twofold  sense:  (1)  for  the  garden  of 
Eden  :  (2)  for  the  abode  of  the  blessed  in  heaven, 
of  which  Jesus  spoke  to  the  penitent  robber 
(Luke  xxiii.  43),  to  which  Paul  was  caught  up 
(2  Cor.  xii.  4),  in  which  are  those  who  have 
overcome  (Rev.  ii.  7).  For  the  determination  of 
the  word  in  the  geographical  sense,  see  Edex. 
Attention  is  limited  in  this  article  to  its  Jewish 
and  patristic  interpretation.  I.  It  was  taken 
allegvrlcally.  The  chief  representatives  of  this 
view  are  Philo  (Xo/iuf  UpQv  i'Alnyopia),  Orioen 
(Horn,  ad  Gen.,  Contra  Celsum,  iv.,  Principia°iv. 
2),  and  Ambrose  (De  Paradiso  ad  Sabinum).  To 
Phdo,  Paradise  stood  for  virtue;  its  planting 
toward  the  east  meant  its  direction  toward  the 
light;  the  division  of  the  one  river  into  four,  the 


fourfold  aspect  of  virtue  as  cleverness,  thought- 
fulness,  courage,  and  righteousness.    This  method 
of  allegorical  interpretation  came  over  into  the 
Christian  Church,  and  appears  in  Papias  and  Ire- 
nasus,  Pantaenus,  and  Clement  of  Alexandria;  and 
although  it  at  first  encountered  great  opposition 
from  the  sober-minded,  especially  from  the  An- 
tiochian  school,  and  from  such  scholars  as  Epi- 
phanius  and  Jerome,  it  was  finally  so  triumphant 
under  the  lead  of  Origen  and  Ambrose,  that  the 
latter   counted    the    majority   of    the    Christian 
writers  of  his  time  as  its  advocates.     To  Origen, 
who  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  particularly  in 
the  account  of  the  creation  and  the   Paradise, 
found  much  that  was  derogatory  of  God,  Para- 
dise was  a  picture  of  the  human  soul,  in  which 
flourish  the  seeds  of  Christian  virtues ;  or  a  pic- 
ture  of   heaven,  wherein  the  "  trees ''   represent 
the- angels,  and  the  "rivers"  the  outgoings  of 
wisdom  and  other  virtues.     He  did  not,  however, 
deny  a  literal  Paradise :  he  only  sought  in  alle- 
gorizing the  harmonization  of   the  Mosaic  and 
New-Testament   conceptions.      To  Ambrose,  the 
Pauline  Paradise  was   the    Christian   soul.     He 
also  distinguished  between  the  literal  and   the 
Pauline  Paradise.      Many  of  the  other  Fathers 
trifled  in  similar  fashion  with  the  sacred  text. 
II.    Paradise   was    interpreted    mystically.      The 
Mosaic  and  the  New-Testament  representations 
of  Paradise  were  considered  identical,  and  place 
was  found  for  it  in  a  mysterious  region  belonging 
both  to  earth  and  heaven.     The  chief  representa- 
tives of  this  interpretation  were   Theophilus  of 
Antioch  (Jlpbc  AvtoAvkov  nepl  tjjc  tuv  XpiGTtavuv  ma- 
rfuf),   Tertullian  (Apologeticus),  Ephrsem  Syrus, 
Basil  (Oratio  de  Paradiso),  Gregory  of  Nazianzum, 
Gregory  of  Nyssa,  Cosmas  Indicopleustes  (Xpia- 
uavMT/  Tonoypatyia),  and  Moses  Bar-Cepha  (Tractatus 
de  Paradiso).    Those  who  doubted  the  identity  of 
the  two  paradises  were  few,  as  Justin  Martyr,  the 
Gnostic  Bardesanes,  and  Jerome.    The  Scriptures 
were  not  to  blame  for  the  identification,  — for  they 
clearly  set  forth   the   geographical   character  of 
the  one,  and  the  unearthly  character  of  the  other, 
—  but   the   commentators   themselves.       Excuse 
for  the  latter  is  to  be  found  in  the  laxness  of  the 
prevailing  exegesis,  in  its  ascetic  character,  in  the 
ignorance  of  the  times  respecting  geography,  and 
in  the  influence  of  the  classical  mythology.     In 
the  poems  of  Ephrsem   (fourth  century),  which 
embody  the  speculations  of  Theophilus,  Tertul- 
lian, and  Basil,  Paradise  was  generally  conceived 
to  have  three  divisions.     The  first  begins  at  the 
edge  of  hell,  around  which  flowed  the  ocean,  and 
in  a  mountain  which  overtops  all  earthly  moun- 
tains.   The  one  river  of  Paradise  flows  from  under 
the  throne  into  the  garden,  divides  itself  into  four 
streams,  which,  when  they  have  reached  the  bor- 
der of  hell  upon  the  lowest  division,  sink  under 
hell,  and,  through  underground  passages,  flow  to 
the  ocean  and  a  part  of  the  earth,  where  they  re- 
appear in  three  different  localities,  forming  in 
Armenia  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,  in  Ethio- 
pia the  Nile  (Gihon),  and  in  the  west  of  Europe 
the   Danube    (Pishou).     Cosmas    Indicopleustes 
(sixth  century)  represents  the  divisions  as  rising 
in  trapezoid  form,  and  understands  by  "  Pishon  " 
the  Ganges.     Moses  Bar-Cepha  (tenth  century) 
puts  Paradise  this  side  of  the  ocean,  but  behind 
mountains  which  remain  inaccessible  to  mortals ; 
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giving  as  his  reason  for  this  change  of  position, 
that  he  could  not  conceive  of  another  earth  on 
the  hither  side  of  tin.'  ocean. 

The  synagogue  teachers,  influenced  first  by 
Josephus,  and  later  by  the  great  mediaeval  Jew- 
ish exegetes,  in  their  commentaries  upon  Genesis 
and  in  some  dictionaries,  put  Paradise  in  the  very 
centre  of  the  earth,  somewhere  in  the  shadowy 
East,  far  removed  from  the  approach  of  mortals. 
The  four  streams  were  Euphrates,  Tigris,  Nile, 
and  Danube.  "  Cush  "  was  Ethiopia,  "  llavilah  " 
was  India.  Paradise  was  the  intermediate  home 
of  the  blessed.     Islam  gave  the  name  Paradise  to 

four  regions  of  the  known  earth,  t'ai 1  for  their 

beauty:  (1)  On  the  eastern  spurs  of  Ilermon; 
(2)  Around  Bavan  in  Persia;  (3)  Samarkand  in 
the  Bucharest ;  (4)  Basra  on  the  Shaft  el  Arab. 
The  true  Paradise  was  a  future  possession,  on  the 
other  side  of  death. 

Cf .  the  elaborate  article  by  Wilhei.m  Pressel, 
in  Herzog,  1st  ed.,  vol.  xx.  pp.  332-370. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  word  "  paradise  "  oc- 
curs but  once  in  Christ's  discourses,  public  or 
private.  The  explanation  probably  is,  that  it  had 
become,  associated  with  sensuous  ideas  of  mere 
material  happiness.  But  in  speaking  to  the  peni- 
tent robber  (Luke  xxiii.  43)  he  uses  the  word, 
because  it  was  the  most  intelligible  expression 
for  the  salvation  our  Lord  promised  him.  Paul 
only  uses  the  word  when  speaking  symbolically 
(2  Cor.  xii.  4)  ;  so  also  John  in  the  Revelation 
(ii.  7) 

PARAGUAY,  a  republic  of  South  America, 
situated  between  the  Rivers  Paraguay  and  Parana, 
between  27°  32'  and  22°  20'  south  latitude,  with 
a  population  of  203. S14,  according  to  the  census 
of  1876.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  immi- 
grants, all  the  inhabitants  belong  to  the  Roman- 
Catholic  Church,  which  has  established  an  epis- 
copal see  at  Asuncion,  the  capital  of  the.  republic. 
In  the  history  of  the  country  the  Jesuit  mission 
forms  an  interesting  chapter.  In  15SG  the  society 
sent  its  first  missionaries  to  Paraguay.  They 
founded  stations  among  the  Guarani  Indians, 
learned  their  language,  and  began  to  teach  them, 
not  only  Christianity,  but  also  agriculture  and  the 
simplest  branches  of  manufacturing  industry.  In 
spite  of  many  difficulties,  they  finally  succeeded ; 
but  they  gradually  assumed  the  complete  govern- 
ment of  their  converts,  secular  as  well  as  ecclesi- 
astical ,  and,  in  order  to  protect  their  flocks  from 
the  various'  vices  and  temptations  of  European 
civilization,  they  excluded  from  the  country,  not 
only  foreign  immigrants,  but  also  visitors.  Under 
such  circumstances,  nobody  could  vouch  for  the 
truth  of  the  charming  tales  which  were  circulated 
in  Europe  about  the  Paraguayan  paradise  estab- 
lished by  the  Jesuits ;  but  it  was  apparent  to  all 
that  there  reigned  peace  and  order  in  the  estab- 
lishments, and  that  the  Fathers  grew  immensely 
rich.  But  in  1768  the  Jesuits  were  expelled  from 
Spanish  America ;  and  in  an  incredibly  short  time 
the  whole  fabric  collapsed,  leaving  no  other  trace 
of  itself  but  the  decaying  cathedrals  and  palaces, 
and  a  fatal  talent  for  submissiveness  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  people.  See  Muratori  :  Christia- 
nesimo  fehce  nelle  missione  nel  Paraguay,  Venice, 
1713;  Ibanez:  Regno  da  Soced..,  etc,  Lisbon, 
1770:  Dugraty:  La  re'pubhr/ue  de  P.,  Brussels, 
1864 ;   Masterman  :    Seven    Years  in  Paraguay, 
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London,  1809;  AVasiiutuin  :  Hislnry  of  Parai/uay, 
New  York,  1871;  Gotiiioin":  Dry  cliristlich-sacialc 
Slant  der  Jesuilen  in  Paraguay,  Leipzig,  1883  (pp. 
68). 

PA'RAN  (place  of  cat-ems),  Wilderness  of, 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Wilderness  of  Shur 
and  the  Land  of  Canaan,  on  the  east  by  the 
Arabah  and  the  Gulf  of  Akibah,  on  the  south  by 
a  sand-belt  which  separates  it  from  Sinai,  on  the 
west  by  the  AVilderness  of  Ktham.  It  is  now 
called  llattict  cl  Tih  ("desert  of  the  wandering"), 
the  scene  of  the  thirty-eight  years'  scattering  of 
Israel  between  Egypt  and  Palestine.  It  is  a 
high  limestone  plateau,  crossed  by  low  ranges  of 
hills.  Its  few  water-courses  run  only  in  the 
rainy  season.  The  \ (gelation  is  scanty.  The 
north-eastern  portion  of  this  plateau  is  the  Nryrb 
("  south  country  ")  of  Scripture.  The  caravan- 
route  to  Egypt  crossed  Paran. 

PARDEE,  Richard  Gay,  Sunday-school  worker; 
b.  at  Sharon,  Conn.,  Oct.  12,  lxll;  d.  in  New- 
York  City,  Feb.  11,  1809.  He  was  a  Presbyterian 
layman,  from  18.33  to  1863  agent  of  the  New- 
York  Sunday-School  Union,  and  all  his  life  an 
enthusiastic  and  wise  champion  of  the  Sunday- 
school  cause.  He  was  the  author  of  two  widely 
used  volumes,  The  Sunday-School  Worker,  and 
The  Sunday-School  Index. 

PAREUS,  David,  b.  at  Frankenstein,  Silesia, 
Dec.  30,  1548;  d.  at  Heidelberg,  June  15,  1622. 
He  studied  theology  in  the  Collegium  Sapientke 
in  Heidelberg,  and  was  in  1584  appointed  teacher 
there,  and  in  1598  professor  of  theology.  His  so- 
called  Xeustadter  Bibel,  1587,  the  text  of  Luther's 
translation,  with  notes  of  Pareus,  involved  him 
in  a  violent  controversy  with  Agricola,  Sieg- 
wart,  and  others;  and  his  Commentary  on  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans,  1609,  caused  still  more 
strife,  and  was  publicly  burnt  in  England,  on 
the  order  of  James  I.  He  was,  however,  not  a 
controversialist  himself  :  on  the  contrary,  besides 
his  commentaries,  Summarische  Erliarung  der 
wahren  Katholischen  Lehr,  etc.,  his  principal  work 
is  his  Irenicum  sive  de  unione  et  synorlo  erangelico- 
rum  liber  volicus,  1614,  which,  however,  was  not 
well  received  by  the  oi'thodox  Lutherans.  A  life 
of  him  and  a  complete  list  of  his  works  are  found 
in  the  unfinished  edition  of  his  works,  by  his  son, 
Francfort,  1647.  ney. 

PARIS,  the  capital  of  France,  and,  next  to 
London,  the  most  populous  city  of  Europe,  has 
for  the  past  four  or  five  centuries  exerted  an  influ- 
ence second  to  that  of  no  other  city  in  the  world 
upon  the  destinies,  civil  and  religious,  of  Christen- 
dom. In  a  sense  in  which  it  is  true  of  no  other 
capital,  Paris  has  shaped  and  still  shapes  the 
prevalent  sentiment  of  France,  as  it  has  again 
and  again  made  and  overturned  its  government. 
Under  the  name  of  Lutetia  Parisiorum,  a  small 
town  existed  in  the  time  of  Julius  Ca3sar,  on  an 
island  in  the  River  Seine,  about  a  hundred  and 
ten  miles  from. its  mouth,  which  is  still  known  as 
the  He  ile  la  Cite.  This  town  gradually  extended 
to  the  banks  on  either  side,  until,  by  the  time  of 
the  Crusades,  it  had  come  to  be  regarded  as  one 
of  the  largest  and  wealthiest  of  European  cities. 
Two  special  causes  may  be  mentioned  as  having 
contributed  to  its  growth,  —  the  choice  of  Paris 
by  the  kings  of  France  for  their  customary  abode, 
and  the  possession  of  the  most  famous  educational 
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establishment  of  the  middle  ages.  The  I  Diver- 
sity of  Paris,  under  the  patronage  of  the  mon- 
an-hs,  and  enjoying  the  services  of  such  eminent 
teachers  as  Abelard  and  Peter  Lombard,  Gerson 
and  Clemangis,  was  thronged  with  scholars  from 
all  parts  of  the  West,  who  were  divided,  accord- 
ing to  their  origin,  into  the  four  "nations"  of 
France.  Picardv,  Normandy,  and  England.  In 
tin-  fifteenth  century  they  are  said  to  have  num- 
bered not  less  than  twenty-five  thousand  ;  and 
mi  important  an  element  of  the  population  did 
they  constitute,  that  the  entire  southern  part  of 
Paris,  commonly  called,  even  to  the  present  day, 
the  "quartier  Latin,"  was  known  as  the  "  Uni- 
versite."  The  various  disasters  of  pestilence, 
famine,  and  siege,  that  have  befallen  Paris,  have 
not  checked  its'steady  growth.  A  hundred  years 
or  more  ago  the  city  had  spread  far  beyond  its 
former  fortifications,  of  which  traces  remain  only 
in  the  line  of  its  razed  bulwarks  (boulevards),  now- 
turned  into  broad  and  stately  avenues.  While 
the  increase  of  the  population  of  France  has  of 
recent  years  been  alarmingly  slow,  Paris  has  ad- 
vanced from  1,525,942  in  185(1,  to  1,696,111  in 
1861,  l,-s52,00O  in  187 J  (despite  the  great  loss  of 
life  during  the  siege  by  the  Germans  and  the 
conflict  of  the  Commune,),  and  l,9ss,.stl6  in  1S7G. 
Of  this  immense  population  the  most  careful  esti- 
mates allow  75,000  at  the  utmost  for  the  adherents 
nf  Protestant  churches  (i.e.,  35,000  Reformed, 
30,000  Lutherans,  and  10,000  belonging  to  other 
brandies  ni'  the  Protestant  stock),  and  32,000  to 
35,000  for  the  Jews,  chiefly  natives  of  Alsace  and 
Lorraine.  With  the  exception  of  this  small  mi- 
nority, all  the  rest  of  the  Parisians  are  claimed  by 
the  Roman-Catholic  Church,  although  no  insig- 
nificant part  is  composed  of  more  or  less  avow- 
ed free-thinkers  or  atheists. 

The  Iioman-Catholic  Church  in  the  city  of 
Paris  is,  perhaps,  as  thoroughly  organized  as  in 
any  other  city  of  the  world.  The  archbishop  is 
assisted  by  a  coadjutor  and  six  vicars-general. 
The  chapter  of  tlie  cathedral  church  of  Notre 
Panic  consists  of  98  canons,  resident,  titular,  or 
honorary.  The  city  and  its  suburbs  are  divided 
into  three  areh-diaconates.  The  archdeacon  of 
Notre  I  lame  has  under  him  50  curates,  and  355 
vicars  ;  the  archdeacon  of  Ste  Genevieve,  20 
curates  and  111  vicars;  and  the  archdeacon  of 
St.  Denis,  71  curates  and  81  vicars:  total,  144 
curates,  and  580  vicars.  These  figures  do  not 
include  the  clergymen  constituting  the  Roman- 
Catholic  faculty  of  the  Sorbonne  (seven  professors 
and  one  adjunct  professor),  nor  those  engaged  in 
the  Seminary  of  St.  Sulpice  and  in  the  University 
or  Koman-Catholic  Institute  of  Paris,  in  the  Rue 
< le  "V  a iig i rard,  etc.  There  are  sixty-three  Roman- 
t  athuhc  chaplains  attached  to  the  public  pris- 
ons, hospitals,  and  other  benevolent  institutions. 
1  heir  gradual  removal  is,  however,  believed  to 
'e  only  a  question  of  a  few  years.  The  num- 
ber ot  schools  supported  by  the  Catholic  Church, 
both  lor  primary  and  for  secondary  education,  has 
heretofore  been  large;  but  the  hostile  attitude  of 
the  government  m  respect  to  clerical  instruction, 
as  well  as  the  greatly  increased  efficiency  of  the 
government  itself  in  the  matter  of  the  training 
of  the  young,  tends  inevitably  to  the  rapid  dimi- 
nution ot  the  number  of  establishments  under 
ecclesiastical  control.     In  ls70  the  annual  appro- 


priation made  by  the  city  for  education  was  only 
about  £1, 200,000.  In  the  first  ten  years  of  the 
present  republic  it  has  risen  to  three  times  that 
sum  Before  the  decree  of  June  19, 1880,  order- 
ing the  dissolution  of  all  unauthorized  congrega- 
tions (or  societies  of  friars  and  nuns)  to  take 
effect  Nov.  5,  1880,  there  -were  10  authorized  and 
24  unauthorized  congregations  of  men.  There 
were  also  88  congregations  of  women,  of  which 
40  were  more  especially  devoted  to  teaching,  or 
the  care  of  orphans.  A  large  number  of  orphan- 
asylums,  hospitals,  houses  of  correction,  and  chari- 
table and  missionary  associations,  are  intimately 
connected  with  the  Roman-Catholic  Church,  being- 
sustained  in  great  part  by  endowments,  or  by 
the  voluntary  contributions  of  adherents  of  that 
church. 

The  Protestants  of  Paris  belong  mostly  either 
to  the  Reformed  Church  or  to  the  Lutheran  (Con- 
fession d'Augsbourg). 

The  Reformed  Church  of  Paris  dates  from  the 
year  1555,  when  the  handful  of  persecuted  "Lu- 
therans," or  "  Christaudins  "  as  they  were  for  the 
moment  styled  (the  name  "  Huguenot  "  was  not 
known  throughout  Northern  France  until  five 
years  later),  first  attempted  an  ecclesiastical  or- 
ganization. The  great  development  of  this 
church  did  not  take  place  until  after  the  Edict 
of  Nantes  secured  to  the  Huguenots  a  good  meas- 
ure of  religious  liberty.  (See  Huguenots.) 
Even  then,  however,  the  Protestants  of  Paris  were 
not  permitted  to  worship  within  the  walls,  or  in 
the  immediate  suburbs,  but  were  compelled  to 
resort,  at  great  inconvenience  and  with  no  little 
personal  exposure  and  peril,  to  the  village  of 
Ablon.  (See  Ablon.)  Subsequently  the  king- 
was  induced  to  grant  a  more  accessible  spot,  the 
village  of  Charenton.  Here  a  "temple,"  or  Prot- 
estant church,  was  erected,  which  was  so  large, 
and  skilfully  planned,  that  with  its  galleries  it 
was  said  to  be  able  to  seat  not  less  than  fourteen 
thousand  worshippers.  This  remarkable  build- 
ing was  destroyed,  and  all  open  profession  of 
Protestantism  was  suppressed,  at  the  time  of  the 
Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  (1685).  When 
Protestantism  was,  after  the  lapse  of  over  one 
hundred  years,  re-organized,  and  made  a  state 
religion  by  Bonaparte  as  first  consul,  by  the  law 
of  the  eighteenth  Germinal,  year  x  (1802),  the  ad- 
herents of  that  religion  in  Paris  (of  the  Reformed 
faith)  were  constituted  a  single  consistorial 
church.  The  number  of  pastors  (from  two  in 
1808)  and  of  places  of  worship  has  gradually  in- 
creased during  the  past  three-quarters  of  a  cen- 
tury; but  no  division  of  the  church  was  made 
until  1882.  For  thirty  years  the  evangelical 
party  in  the  church  had  commanded  the  majority 
of  the  votes  in  the  election  for  members  of  the 
consistory,  and  had  secured  the  church  an  ortho- 
dox ministry.  At  length  the  "  Liberal "  party  pre- 
vailed upon  the  government,  without  consulting 
the  wishes  of  the  people,  to  dismember  the  church. 
I!y  a  decree  signed  by  President  Grevy,  March  25, 
1 8^2,  the  consistorial  church  of  Paris  was  split 
up  into  eight  parishes.  In  consequence  of  this 
arrangement,  the  Liberals,  in  the  election  of  May 
14,  1882,  secured  the  control  of  one  of  the  par- 
ishes,—the  important  parish  of  the  Oratoire;  and 
they  have  since  then  succeeded  in  introducing  a 
single  minister  of  their  sentiments  into  the  con- 
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sistory.  There  are  (1883)  17  pastors  and  10 
assistant  pastors,  chaplains,  etc.,  and  18  churches, 
besides  other  places  of  worship.  Several  of  the 
church  edifices,  and  among  them  the  ( hatoire, 
were  formerly  Roman-Catholic  churches.  Provis- 
ion is  made  for  the  care  of  the  pour  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  120  deacons,  by  whom  the  sum  of 
about  $20,000  is  annually  distributed  to  the 
needy.  The  number  of  electors  entitled  to  vote 
for  members  of  the  consistory  of  Paris  is  3,500. 
Of  these  2,141  exercised  their  privilege  in  the 
election  of  May  14,  1*82,  in  which  the  orthodox 
or  evangelical  party  had  a  majority  of  620  in  all 
the  parishes. 

The  "  Confession  d'Augsbourg "  (Lutheran 
Church)  is  composed  of  Protestants  of  German 
origin,  descendants,  for  the  most  part,  of  families 
belonging  to  Alsace  arid  Lorraine.  There  are 
(1883)  21  pastors  and  assistants,  including  clergy- 
men officiating  in  the  German,  Swedish,  and  Dan- 
ish languages,  and  10  churches  and  other  places 
of  worship.  The  number  of  electors  is  estimated 
at  1.30o. 

Belonging  to  the  union  of  the  free  churches, 
there  are  rive  churches  and  chapels  and  seven 
ministers.  The  well-known  Chapelle  Taitbout  is 
the  principal  place  of  worship.  The  Methodist 
Church  has  six  places  of  worship,  and  five  minis- 
ters preaching  in  French,  besides  two  preaching 
in  English.  The  Baptist  Church  has  two  places 
of  worship,  and  four  ministers. 

The  government  supports  at  Paris  a  theologi- 
cal seminary  lately  established,  in  part,  to  take 
the  place  of  the  theological  school  for  the  train- 
ing of  young  men  for  the  ministry  of  the  Luther- 
an Church,  formerly,  and  until  the  session  of 
Alsace  to  Germany,  maintained  by  the  State  at 
Strassburg.  The  new  seminary  (Faculte  de  theo- 
logie  protestante  de  Paris)  is,  however,  intended 
to  meet  the  wants  of  the  Reformed  as  well  as  of 
the  Lutheran  Church.  Of  the  ten  professors  and 
teachers,  two  teach  respectively  the  Lutheran  and 
the  Reformed  dogmatic  theology. 

It  is  not  practicable  here  to  enumerate  the 
various  missionary,  educational,  and  benevolent 
institutions  under  Protestant  control.  Reference 
may,  however,  be  made  to  the  important  work 
done  by  the  Societe  de  1'histoire  du  Protestan- 
tisme  francais  in  throwing  fresh  light  upon  the 
history  of  the  Huguenots,  by  means  of  its  monthly 
bulletin  and  other  publications.  The  remarkable 
mission  to  the  working-men  of  Paris,  begun  under 
the  auspices  of  Rev.  R.  AY.  M'All,  is  treated  in  a 
separate  article.     (See  M'All  Mission.) 

Lit.  — J.  A.  Dclaure:  1  list  aire  pjhysique,  civile 
et  morale  de  Paris,  10  vols.,  with  atlas,  Paris,  1823, 
1824 ;  Bulletin  de  la  Societe  de  Vhistoire  du  Protes- 
tanlisme  francais,  vols,  iii.,  iv.,  and  v.  (arts,  upon 
the  "  temple  "  and  "  worship  "  at  Charenton)  ; 
Almanack  des  Re/orme's  et  I'roleslans  pour  1808, 
cm, tenant  "  Le  Code  protestant,"  Paris,  1808; 
V.  Lichtenberger  :  art.  "  Paris,"  in  his  En- 
cyclopedic des  Sciences  Religieuses,  vol.  x.,  Paris, 
1881  ;  Dkcoppet  :  Paris  protestant,  1870  ;  Frank 
Puaux  :  A  i/euda  protestant  pour  I'anne'e  1883,  Paris, 
1883.  HENRY  M.  BAIRD. 

PARIS,  Francois  de,  b.  in  Paris,  June  3,  1090; 
d.  there  May  1,'  1727.  He  studied  theology,  and 
was  ordained  deacon,  but  retired,  and  led,  in  a 
house  of  one  of  the  suburbs  of  Paris,  a  life  of 


seclusion  and  austere  asceticism.  He  wrote  some 
commentaries,  and  was  a  zealous  op)  lonent  to  the 
bull  Uiiif/enitus  but  he  is  chiefly  of  interest  to 
church  history  on  account  of  his  connection  with 
Jansenism  and  the  miracles  which  were  said  to 
take  place  at  his  tomb  in  the  Cemetery  of  St. 
Medard.  See  his  life,  written  by  Barbeau  de  la 
Bruyere,  by  Barthelemi  Doyen,  and  by  Iioyer,  in 
1731 ;  also  P.  F.Mattiiieu ':  Histoire  des  Miracles 
ct  de  Conndsiomiaires  de  Saint  Mtilard  .  and  the 
art.  Jansenism. 

PARIS,  Matthew.     See  Matthew  ok  1'akis. 

PARISH  (parockia,  napoinia),  the  Christian  con- 
gregation so  far  as  it  is  represented  by  a  ter- 
ritorial circumscription,  the  circuit  of  ground 
committed  to  the  spiritual  care  of  one  priest,  or 
parson,  or  minister.  The  first  Christian  congre- 
gations were  formed  in  the  cities,  and  such  a  city 
congregation  was  originally  called  a  -napoiKia.  In 
the  Eastern  Church  the  name  was  retained  for  a 
long  time,  even  though  the  impound  gradually  de- 
veloped, both  externally  and  internally,  so  as  to 
become  what  we  now  call  an  episcopal  diocese 
(dio'iKTiair).  The  bishop  arose  above  the  presbyters, 
and  became  the  head  of  the  college  of  presbyters. 
Congregations  were  formed  in  the  country  by 
missionaries,  and  superintended,  first  by  their 
founders,  then  by  appointed  presbyters,  but  in 
both  cases  under  the  authority  of  the  city  bishop. 
Only  in  his  church  complete  divine  service  was 
celebrated.  He  consecrated  the  elements  of  the 
Lord's  Supper,  and  sent  them  to  the  country 
churches.  Even  in  the  third  century,  when  com- 
plete service  was  generally  celebrated  also  in  the 
dependent  churches,  the  bishop  still  reserved  the 
administration  of  baptism  to  himself.  But  in 
the  Eastern  Church  the  dioinriaic  still  continued 
to  be  called  napoiKia. 

The  distinction  between  parockia  and  dimcesis 
was  first  made  in  the  Western  Church  by  degrees, 
as  it  developed  its  great  missionary  activity.  The 
dioceses  were  so  large,  that  a  district  subdivision 
of  them  became  necessary  for  administrative 
purposes.  Churches  were  built  in  which  com- 
plete service  was  celebrated  every  Sunday,  and  in 
which  baptism,  burial,  etc.,  were  duly  performed 
by  the  appointed  presbyter.  These  first  subdi- 
visions, however,  titnli  majmes,  ecclesiw  baplimales, 
were  not  yet  the  present  parishes  :  they  were  still 
much  larger,  and  corresponded,  in  many  cases,  to 
the  present  superintendencies  in  certain  Protest- 
ant countries.  But  by  degrees,  as  the  population 
grew  denser,  a  new  subdivision  became  necessary. 
Oratories  and  chapels  were  built  in  the  castles, 
in  the  monasteries,  or  near  by;  and  when,  in 
course  of  time,  these  new  subdivisions,  the  tituli 
minores,  became  definitely  established,  w  ith  well- 
defined  boundaries  and  fully  organized  adminis- 
trations, the  present  parish  system  may  be  said 
to  have  fairly  entered  into  existence,  though  of 
course,  it  was,  and  still  is,  subject  to  many  modi- 
fications. 

At  what  time  the  development  was  definitely 
completed  cannot  be  stated ;  it  took  place  at  va- 
rious times  in  the  various  countries.  The  city 
of  Rome  had  forty  fully  organized  parish  churches 
before  the  end  of  the  third  century.  Parish  or- 
ganization is  spoken  of  in  France  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fifth  century.  In  England  the  first 
legislation  on  the  subject  is  found  in  the  laws  of 
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Edgar,  about  070.  lVfore  the  Reformation,  how- 
ever the  connection  between  the  bishop  ot  the 
diocese  and  the  priest  of  the  parish  continued 
very  close.  The  plenitmtu  polesiaUs  ecclesiastical 
was  vested  solely  in  the  bishop,  and  the  priest 
was  nothing  but  his  representative.  After  the 
Information,  the  connection  became,  in  the  Prot- 
rslant  countries,  much  laser,  and  in  many  par- 
ticular points  the  State  assumed  the  power  ot  tne 
bishop;  and.  in  more  recent  times  also,  the  con- 
nection between  the  State  and  the  parish  has 
loosened,  the  whole  idea  of  a  parish  system,  as  a 
system  of  territorial  circumscriptions,  gradually 
g'ning  way  to  the  idea  of  free  congregations. 
In  the  United  Slates  the  Roman-Catholic  and  the 
Protestant-Episcopal  churches  have  retained  the 
parish  system,  though  in  a  modified  form,  on 
account  of  the  complete  separation  between  State 
and  Church. 

PARITY,  t  technical  term  first  occurring  in 
the  instrument  <>/  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  1018, 
denotes  equality  between  various  religious  de- 
nominations in  their  relation  to  the  State.  Be- 
fore the  Reformation,  the  European  States  recog- 
nized only  one  religion  within  their  respective 
dominions;  but  by  the  peace  of  Augsburg,  1555, 
the  old  legislation  of  the  German  Empire  was 
cancelled,  and  parity  was  established  between 
Unman  Calholics  and  Protestants.  It  must  be 
noticed,  however,  that  the  parity  thus  established 
concerned  only  the  empire,  not  the  particular 
states  of  which  it  was  made  up.  In  each  single 
state  the  territorial  system,  with  its  cujus  rei/io 
ejus  relii/iu,  prevailed,  and  it  was  only  when  the 
states  met  to  decide  upon  the  affairs  of  the  em- 
pire, that  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics  had 
equal  rights.  In  the  separate  states  of  the  Ger- 
man Empire,  parity  was  not  introduced  until  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century.  Prussia  took 
the  lead  by  the  religious  edict  of  July  9,  1788; 
and,  later  on,  the  great  changes  which  took  place 
in  the  boundaries  of  the  German  States  during 
the  Napoleonic  wars  induced  them  to  follow  her 
example.     See  Toleration'.  mejek. 

PARKER,  Matthew,  the  second  Protestant 
archbishop  of  Canterbury;  b.  in  Norwich,  Aug. 
ii,  1501 ;  d.  at  Lambeth,  May  17, 1575.  Entering 
Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge,  in  1522,  he 
was  made  fellow  in  1527,  and  during  the  succeed- 
ing five  years  devoted  himself  to  the  diligent 
stud)  of  the  Church  Fathers.  His  scholarship  is 
attested  by  Wolsey's  fruitless  effort  to  secure  his 
services  for  his  new  college  at  Oxford.  In  1533 
he  publicly  espoused  the 'cause  of  the  Reforma- 
tion in  a  sermon  preached  before  the  university, 
lie  became  quite  famous  as  a  preacher,  and  Anne 
Boleyn  appointed  him  her  chaplain.  The  king 
nominated  hun  to  the  mastership  of  Stoke-Clare 
College,  near  Cambridge,  and  in  15-11  to  the  same 
ollice  at  Corpus  Christi.  In  1515  he  was  chosen 
vice-chancellor.  Parker  distinguished  himself  at 
the  university,  and  was  an  earnest  student  and 
admirable  administrator.  It  would  have  been 
wen  for  him  if  he  had  remained  at  the  university, 
had  not  the  administrative  talents  for  "a 


for  he 


larger  sphere.  He  did  not  hesitate  to  meet  an 
opponent  with  the  pen,  but  he  was  l,v  nature  too 
timid  and  cautious  to  meet  him  face  to  face. 
Under  Edward  he  remained  in  the  background 
and  rose  no  higher  than  the  deanery  of  Lincoln' 


Under  Mary  he  lost  every  thing  but  his  life. 
Soon  after  her  accession,  Elizabeth  appointed 
him  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Reginald  Pole 
having  died  just  before.  He  no  doubt  com- 
mended himself  to  the  politic  queen  by  the  middle 
position  he  occupied  between  the  two  extreme 
parties  in  the  church,  and  by  the  relation  he 
had  sustained  to  her  mother,  Anne  Boleyn. 
The  consecration  took  place  Dec.  17,  1559.  The 
difficult  work  lay  before  him  of  building  up 
the  Anglican  Church  at  a  time  of  ecclesiastical 
confusion,  and  under  a  queen  whose  religious 
purpose  at  least  seemed  to  be  fickle.  Without 
himself  being  a  Puritan,  he  sought  to  modify  the 
severity  of  the  measures  passed  by  Parliament, 
Jan.  1,  1565,  against  all  who  refused  to  take  the 
oath  of  supremacy.  But  at  the  queen's  command 
he  became  more  rigorous,  and  carried  out  the 
Advertisements  which  prescribed  the  rules  (con- 
cerning dress,  etc.)  which  the  clergy  were  to  obey 
in  order  to  secure  a  license  to  preach.  The  Church 
of  England  honors  his  memory  for  his  having 
enforced  the  Act  of  Uniformity.  The  Puritans 
blame  him  for  forcing  the  division  in  the  church 

Whatever  may  be  the  opinion  about  Parker's 
services  to  the  church,  there  can  be  but  one  opin- 
ion about  his  services  to  letters.  He  was  more 
prominent  than  any  other  single  individual  in 
arousing  in  England  an  interest  in  the  records  of 
antiquity,  founded  the  Antiquarian  Society,  and 
was  the  instrument  of  rescuing  a  multitude  of 
manuscripts  from  the. ruins  of  the  monastic  estab- 
lishments. The  rich  treasures  of  Corpus  Christi 
and  other  colleges  at  Oxford  are  largely  due  lo 
his  assiduity.  He  was  particularly  interested  in 
the  antiquities  of  England,  and  had  published 
the  Chronicles  of  Matthew  Paris,  Thomas  Wal- 
singham,  etc.  It  was  with  his  co-operation  that 
Ackworth  wrote  the  De  Anliq.  Brilan.  Eccles., 
1572.  His  private  virtues  seem  to  have  been 
many.  He  gave  much  away  in  charity  to  the 
poor,  founded  hospitals,  endowed  colleges,  etc. 
His  body  lies  buried  in  Lambeth.  [Elizabeth, 
on  one  occasion,  showed  her  resentment  against 
Parker  for  his  refusal  to  introduce  the  crucifix 
and  celibacy,  by  an  insult  to  his  wife,  which  was 
characteristic  of  her  temper.  When  Mrs.  Parker 
advanced,  at  an  entertainment  at  Lambeth,  to 
take  leave  of  the  queen,  Elizabeth  said,  '"Mad- 
am '  I  may  not  call  you,  and  '  mistress  I  am 
loath  to  call  you :  however,  I  thank  you  for  your 
good  cheer."  "  Madam  "  was  the  title  by  which 
married  ladies,  and  "  mistress  "  the  one  by  which 
unmarried  ladies,  were  addressed.] 

See  Lives  of  Parker  by  Strype  and  Josselyn, 
and  Hook  :  Lives  of  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury, 
vol.  ix.  c.  SCHOELL. 

PARKER,  Samuel,  Bishop  of  Oxford;  b.  at 
Northampton,  September,  1G40;  d.  at  Oxford, 
May  20,  1687.  He  was  graduated  B.A.  from 
Oxford,  1659;  became  F.R.S.,  1665;  published 
Tentamina  physico-theologica  de  Deo,  which  pleased 
Archbishop  Sheldon  so  much  that  he  made  him 
one  of  his  chaplains,  1667,  and  in  1670  archdeacon 
of  Canterbury.  In  1G72  Parker  became  preben- 
dary of  Canterbury,  and  in  1686  bishop  of  Oxford. 
He  was  a  vigorous,  if  not  formidable,  defender 
of  episcopacy,  and  was  more  than  suspected  of 
Romanism.  See  lists  of  his  works  in  Allibone 
and  Darling. 
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PARKER,  Theodore,  the  son  of  John  and 
Hannah  (Stearns)  Porker;  b.  at  Lexington,  Mass., 
Aug.  24,  1810  ;  d.  at  Florence,  Italy,  M'ay  10,  bstiO. 
His  lather  —  a  farmer  and  whoelwrighl —  and  his 
mother  were  intelligent,  highly  respectable,  and 
thoroughly  conscientious.  They  had  a  large  fam- 
ily, and  but  slender  means  of  subsistence,  so  that 
they  could  do  little  for  their  children,  except  by 
their  example  and  influence.  Their  distinguished 
son  seems  to  have  inherited  largely  from  both  his 
parents,' — from  his  father,  an  inflexibility  little 
short  of  sternness:  from  his  mother,  an  emotional 
nature  susceptible  of  great  stress  and  tenderness 
of  feeling.  Theodore  had  in  his  boyhood  little 
formal  instruction  other  than  that  of  the  district- 
school,  and  that  only  in  the  winter  after  he  was 
old  enough  to  assist  his  father  in  the  labor  of  the 
farm  and  the  workshop;  but  by  his  greediness 
for  knowledge,  and  his  eager  receptivity  of  what- 
ever came  within  his  reach,  he  attracted  the 
special  notice,  interest,  and  aid  of  several  of  his 
teachers.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  became  a 
teacher,  at  first  in  a  district-school,  and  continued 
to  serve  in  that  profession,  in  schools  public  and 
private,  till  1834.  Meanwhile  he  prepared  him- 
self for  Harvard  College,  passed  the  examinations 
for  admission  in  1S30,  and  subsequently  pursued, 
or  rather  exceeded,  —  at  least  in  the  classical 
department,  —  the  regular  college  course ;  so  that, 
but  for  a  required  year  of  residence,  he  might 
have  taken  his  bachelor's  degree  with  his  class. 
In  the  spring  of  1834  he  entered  the  Divinity 
School  of  Harvard  University,  having  prepared 
himself  to  join  the  class  that  had  entered  the 
previous  autumn.  He  had  already  studied  the 
Hebrew  language  with  a  .Jewish  teacher  then  of 
high  reputation,  and  had  acquired  sufficient  pro- 
ficiency in  it  to  undertake  the  instruction  of  a 
class  of  under-graduates,  and,  during  a  long  ab- 
sence of  the  professor,  to  fill  his  place  in  the 
Divinity  School.  His  capacity  of  continuous  and 
various  literary  labor  during  his  life  at  Cam- 
bridge, and,  indeed,  until  the  final  failure  of  his 
health,  can  have  been  seldom  equalled,  perhaps 
never  exceeded.  At  all  times  his  reading  of 
books  demanding  the  closest  attention  was,  per- 
haps, too  rapid  for  accurate  remembrance  and 
citation  ;  but  the  mass  of  his  acquisitions  and  his 
facility  in  their  use,  in  classical  learning,  history, 
philosophy,  and  theology,  were  almost  unprece- 
dented. 

He  graduated,  at  the  Divinity  School  in  1836. 
His  sermons  during  his  novitiate  had  been  se- 
verely criticised  by  the  professor  of  homiletics  as 
dry  and  scholastic;  but  he  no  sooner  appeared  as 
a  preacher  before  a  larger  public  than  he  was 
heard  with  eager  interest,  and  was  regarded  as  a 
man  of  marked  ability  and  promise.  After  several 
months  of  highly  acceptable  service  in  various 
churches,  some  of  which  sought  to  retain  him  per- 
manently, he  received  and  accepted  an  invitation 
to  the  pastorate  of  a  church  in  West  Koxbury, 
now  a  part  of  Boston,  ft  was  a  small  rural 
congregation,  consisting  in  part  of  the  families 
of  intelligent  and  prosperous  fanners,  in  part_of 
persons  whose  social  affinities  were  chiefly  with 
the  neighboring  city.  It  is  difficult  to  determine 
the  period  when  he  began  to  diverge  from  the 
then  prevailing  type  of  Unitarianism  which  was 
his  by  birthright,  education,  early  choice,  and,  for 


a  time,  sincere  and  devout  loyalty.  His  private 
papers,  obviously  not  meant  for  any  eye  but  his 
own,  yet  unsparingly  used  by  his  biographers, 
indicate  the  progress  of  serious,  anxious,  and 
often  painful  inquiry,  and  at.  the  same  time  a 
pervading  and  profound  sense  of  religious  obliga- 
tion, and  a  deeply  devotional  spirit;  so  that,  how- 
ever little  quarter  may  be  given  to  his  theology, 
it  is  impossible  to  doubt  his  integrity  and  honesty 
of  aim  and  purpose.  Early  in  his  ministry,  it 
became  known  (hat  he  was  latitudinarian  in  his 
opinions  and  in  the  expression  of  them  ;  and  the 
more  conservative  of  the  Unitarian  clergy,  while 
not  formally  dissolving  fellowship  with  him,  were 
no  longer  ready  to  admit  him  into  their  pulpits. 
He,  meanwhile,  became  intimate  with  (ieorge 
Ripley,  Alcott,  and  other  leaders  of  what  was  then 
called  the  "transcendental  school;"  and  though 
his  was  a  mind  adapted  to  make,  rather  than  to 
receive,  strong  impressions,  this  association  un- 
doubtedly broadened  for  him  the  field  of  specula- 
tion, and  stimulated  him  on  the  career  of  free 
thought  by  the  consciousness  of  sympathy.  He 
cannot  be  said  to  have  belonged  to  their  school, 
though  his  philosophy  was  certainly  transcen- 
dental in  contradistinction  to  the  sensualism  of 
Locke  and  his  adherents.  On  the  most  funda- 
mental of  all  religious  truths  —  the  personality 
of  God,  with  the  correlative  truth,  the  reality  of 
the  communion  of  the  human  spirit  with  him 
in  prayer  —  he  seems  never  to  have  entertained  a 
doubt ;  while  in  this  entire  region  of  thought 
they  were  utterly  befogged  and  adrift,  though 
some  of  them  ultimately  came  out  into  clearer 
light,  and  upon  solid  ground. 

Parker's  first  open  and  fully  avowed  dissent 
from  prevailing  religious  beliefs  was  in  1841, 
in  a  sermon  preached  at  the  ordination  of  Rev. 
Charles  Chauncy  Shackford,  at  South  Boston. 
The  subject  was  The  Transient  and  Permanent  in 
Christianity .  the  text,  "  Heaven  and  earth  shall 
pass  away;  but  my  words  shall  not  pass  away." 
In  this  sermon,  while  maintaining  the  identity 
of  Christ's  teachings  with  the  absolute  and  eter- 
nal religion,  and  presenting  his  character  as  the 
else  unapproached  ideal  of  human  perfection,  he 
put  the  brand  of  exaggeration,  myth,  or  fable,  on 
all  that  is  supernatural  in  the  Gospel  narrative, 
the  full  authenticity  of  which  was  by  implication 
denied.  The  alarm-note  was  thus  struck  for 
vehement  controversy.  Not  only  dissent,  but 
strong  dissiliency  was  almost  unanimously  ex- 
pressed by  the  I  Iiitarian  clergy.  This  feeling- 
was  intensified  by  several  lectures  delivered  in 
Boston  during  the  ensuing  autumn,  and  after- 
ward published,  in  which  Parker  expounded 
more  at  large,  illustrated,  and  defended  the  views, 
which,  at  the  first  statement,  had  awakened  such 
surprise  and  consternation.  There  remained  very 
few  of  his  clerical  brethren  who  were  willing  to 
exchange  pulpits  with  him;  and  those  few  did  so 
at  the  imminent  risk,  and  in  some  instances 
with  the  loss,  of  their  professional  standing.  It 
is  believed  that  no  then  settled  minister  avowed 
agreement  in  opinion  with  him,  though  some 
were  disposed  to  regard  his  ground  as  within  the 
legitimate  limits  of  Christian  speculation.  The 
Boston  Association  of  Ministers,  to  which  he  be- 
longed, took  prompt  action  of  dissent  and  dis- 
approval, and,  without  a  formal  vote  of  dismissal, 
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held  a  position  which  led  to  his  virtual  with- 
drawal from  their  body.  But  among  the  laity  he 
had  a  strong  following.  In  1*45  he  was  urged 
bv  many  friends  to  commence  a  regular  religious 
service  in  Boston,  and  early  in  the  following  year 
he  became  the  minister  of  a  congregation  which 
assumed  the  name  of  the  Twenty-eighth  Congre- 
gational Society.  The  permanent  members  of 
this  society  were  not  numerous ;  but  they  were, 
for  the  most  part,  of  superior  intelligence  and 
culture,  and  of  deservedly  high  social  position,  — 
some  of  them  in  full  sympathy  with  him  in  opin- 
ion, some,  who  did  not  agree  with  him  won  by 
his  simplicity,  frankness,  earnestness,  and  tervor; 
some,  attracted  bv  his  firmness  in  the  advocacy 
of  the  great  philanthropic  enterprises  then  under 
popular  odium ;  yet  others,  dissatisfied  with  the 
previously  existing  churches,  and,  from  weariness 
of  the  old,  inclined  to  make  experiment  of  the 
new.  His  audiences  from  the  first  were  large. 
The  smaller  hall  rented  at  the  beginning  for  the 
Sunday  service  was  soon  found  inadequate;  and 
the  Music  Hall,  to  which  the  society  early  emi- 
grated, with  at  least  three  thousand  sittings,  was 
always  well  filled,  often  crowded.  His  parishion- 
ers organized  under  his  direction  various  local 
and  general  charities  which  were  liberally  sus- 
tained, while  he  busied  himself  equally  in  diligent 
parochial  work,  in  the  instruction  of  classes  of 
his  stated  hearers,  in  the  advocacy  by  voice  and 
pen  of  the  antislavery  and  temperance  reforms, 
and  in  meeting  the  constant  applications  for 
counsel  and  aid  which  multiply  upon  a  city 
minister  in  proportion  to  his  willingness  to  bear 
the  burden.  At  the  same  time  he  carried  through 
the  press  several  volumes,  and  not  a  few  sermons, 
lectures,  and  addresses.  In 'fine,  but  for  the  evi- 
dence remaining  in  contemporary  records,  reports, 
and  documents,  the  amount  of  labor  crowded  into 
the  few  years  of  his  Boston  pastorate  would 
transcend  belief. 

But  he  was  undoubtedly  becoming  a  victim  to 
overwork.     Though   in   appearance   robust    and 
hardy,  he  had  inherited  from  his  mother  a  ten- 
dency to  pulmonary   disease ;    and,   during   his 
student  life,  he  must  have  enfeebled  his  constitu- 
tion, though  unconsciously,  by  insufficient  food 
and  clothing,  by  scanting  the  hours  of  sleep,  and 
by  the  utter  neglect  of  exercise  and  recreation. 
As  early  as  1850  there  are  entries  in  his  journal 
that  indicate  declining  health,  though  his  own 
is  almost  the  only  record  of  it  for  the  seven  fol- 
lowing years      In  1857  the  exposure  and  fatigue 
of  a  lecturing  tour  in  the  interior  of  New  York 
resulted  in  an  illness  of  several  months'  duration. 
After  a  brief  but  intensely  busy  period  of  conva- 
lescence, he  was  seized  in  Is'.lO  with   a  severe 
hemorrhage  from  the  lungs      It  was  then  found 
that  tubercular  disease  was  far  advanced ;  and 
immediate  arrangements  were  made  for  sending 
him,  first  to  the  West  Indies,  then  to  Europe. 
Change  of  scene  and  -,,  genial  climate  may  have 
retarded  the  progress  uf  the  fatal   malady,  but 
there  were  at  no  time  any  hopeful  symptoms; 
and,  after  several  weeks  of  extreme  debility,  he 
died  in  Florence  on  the  10th  of  May,  lsiiij.  ' 

If  Parker's  theology  be  defined  as  anti-super- 
naturalism.  the  definition  needs  to  be  still  further 
limited.  There  is  a  school  of  physico-lheolo"v, 
which,  without  denying  the  being  of  God,  makes 


him  the  mere  figure-head  of   a  self-developing, 
automatic  Nature.     With  this  school  Parker  had 
no  sympathy.     His  faith  in   the  universal  and 
discretionary  providence  of  God,  in  his  nearness 
to  the  individual  soul,  in  the  influence  of  his 
Spirit  and  man's  need  of  that  influence,  and  in 
the  reality  of  prayer  and  of  the  answer  to  prayer, 
corresponded  in  all  respects  with  the  literal  and 
commonly  received  interpretation  of  the  Chris- 
tian Scriptures.     His  private  papers  abound  in 
devotional  thought,   which   often,   especially  at 
marked  epochs,  as  on  a  birthday,  or  the  close  of 
a  year,  takes  the  form  of  direct  address  to  the 
Supreme   Being   in    thanksgiving   and    petition. 
The  Divine  Providence,  in  his  theory,  assigns  to 
every  man  his  place,  liis  endowments,  his  life- 
work  :  to  some,  pre-eminence ;  to  others,  subordi- 
nate offices.     Jesus  Christ  was,  like  all  others,  a 
providential  man,  but  unlike,  because  transcend- 
ing, all  others  in  the  perfectness  of  the  divine 
image  borne  in  various  degrees  of  resemblance 
by  all   God's   children.     Jesus   he   characterizes 
"as  the  highest  representation  of  God  we  know;" 
and  thus  as  holding  in  the  divine  will  and  pur- 
pose a  unique  and  unapproached  position  as  a 
teacher   of   eternal   truth,  and  "as   the   noblest 
example  of  morality  and  religion."     He  regards 
the  divine  inspiration  as  the  source  of  all  in  man 
that  is  not  "of  the  earth,  earthy;  "  of  all  in  phi- 
losophy, art,  and  literature,  that  can  enrich  and 
ennoble  the  spiritual  nature ;  of  all  high  aspira- 
tion, virtuous  aim,  and  worthy  endeavor ;  and  of 
whatever  of   the  true  and  the  good  there  may 
have  been  in  the  ethnic  religions.     Inspiration 
in  any  given  instance  is  a  question,  not  of  fact, 
but  of  degree.     It  is  not  the  communication  of 
truth,  but  the  quickening  and  energizing  of  those 
perceptive   and   apprehensive   powers    by   which 
truth  is  discerned  and  appropriated.     There  is 
no  express  revelation,  nor  is  there  need  of  any. 
There  is  absolute  truth,  in  God,  in  nature,  in  the 
soul  of  man,  which  is  perceived  intuitively,  and 
can  be  verified  by  intuition  alone.     Jesus  Christ 
had  a  fuller,  clearer,  .more  profound  intuition  of 
absolute  truth,  than  any  other  human  being,  in- 
asmuch as  his  pre-eminent  godlikeness  clarified 
and  intensified  his  spiritual  vision.     His  teach- 
ings, therefore,  are  of  inestimable  worth ;  and  on 
all  the  essentials  of  religion  and  morality  they 
are  their  own   sufficient   proof   to  the  recipient 
soul.     But  they  have,  and  from  their  very  nature 
could  have,  no  other  verification.    Objective  truth 
can  be  proved  only  by  becoming  subjective,  and 
thus  forming  a  part  of  the  believer's  conscious- 
ness.    But,  while  Christ's  moral  perfection  made 
him  incapable  of  false  intuitions,  on  matters  out- 
side of  the  range  of  spiritual  consciousness  he 
was  liable  to  error.     His  predictions  were  mere 
conjectures,     He   had  false   notions    as    to    the 
authority  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.    He  believed 
in  a,  personal  devil  and  in  demoniacal  possession. 
Nor  was  he  entirely  free  from  distinctively  He- 
brew prejudices. 

Parker  did  not  account,  miracles  as  impossible ; 
but  he  regarded  them  as  irrelevant  and  worthless 
as  credentials  of  religious  truth,  as  therefore  im- 
probable, and  as  resting  on  insufficient  evidence. 
Nothing  was  more  natural  than  that  reverence 
for  a  teacher  of  superior  sanctity  and  of  com- 
manding influence  should  surround  his  common 
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life,  and  especially  his  deeds  of  mercy,  with  a 
supernatural  halo ;  that  such  narratives  should 
grow  by  tradition  ;  and  that  biographies  written 
in  a  succeeding  generation  should  in  perfect  good 
faith  blend  myth  with  fact.  In  this  respect  .hula- 
ism  and  Christianity  belong  to  the  same  category 
with  other  religions  that  have  had  their  origin 
within  the  period  covered  by  history. 

The  Hebrews  were,  according  to  Parker,  en- 
dowed with  a  special  religious  genius,  or  apti- 
tude ;  and  their  sacred  writings  have  a  superior 
religious  and  ethical  value,  though  by  no  means 
free  from  gross  anthropomo.phisni,  false  repre- 
sentations of  the  Divine  character,  and  instances 
in  which  the  Divine  approval  is  ascribed  to  deeds, 
persons,  and  maxims,  that  merit  disapproval  and 
condemnation.  With  these  qualifications,  the  Old 
Testament  is,  in  large  part,  a  veracious  record  of 
the  development  of  the  religious  sentiment,  under 
the  most  favorable  auspices,  in  a  people  destined 
to  hold  the  foremost  place  in  the  religious  his- 
tory of  mankind.  The  Gospels  are  honest  tran- 
scripts of  such  traditions  with  reference  to  the 
life  and  teaching  of  Christ,  as  were  current  in 
the  Christian  Church  at  the  several  dates  of  their 
authorship;  and  when  allowance  is  made  for  ex- 
aggerations on  the  side  of  the  marvellous,  and 
for  misconceptions  incident  to  the  limited  intelli- 
gence of  the  writers,  they  may  be  regarded  as 
furnishing  an  authentic  biography  of  the  Founder 
of  our  religion. 

Parker's  principal  publications  were.  Discourse 
of  Mailers  pertaining  to  Religion,  1842;  Critical 
and  Miscellaneous  Writings,  1843;  Ten  Sermons  of 
Religion,  1853 ;  Sermons  on  Theism,  Atheism,  and 
the  Popular  Theology,  1853;  and  four  volumes  of 
Speeches,  Addresses,  and  Occasional  Sermons,  1852 
and  1S55.  To  these  must  be  added  a  very  large 
number  of  articles,  sermons,  and  lectures.  A 
collective  edition  of  his  works,  in  twelve  volumes 
octavo,  was  published  in  London  in  1863-65. 
Among  his  earlier  literary  works  should  be  named 
a  translation  of  De  Wette's  Critical  and  Histori- 
cal Introduction  to  the  Canonical  Scriptures  of  the 
Old  Testament,  with  annotations  by  the  translator. 
This  appeared  in  1843.  His  Prayers  were  pos- 
thumously published,  Boston,  1861,  new  ed.,  1882. 
His  Life  hasN  been  written  by  AVeiss,  Boston, 
1864,  2  vols.,  and  by  Frothixgham,  Xew  York, 
1874.  a.  p.  PEABODY. 

PARKHURST,  John,  Church-of-England  lexi- 
cographer; b.  at  Catesby,  Northamptonshire, 
June,  1728 ;  d.  at  Epsom,  Surrey,  March  21,  1797. 
He  was  graduated  B.A.  at  Cambridge,  1748;  en- 
tered into  orders,  but  soon  thereafter  retired  to 
his  estate  at  Epsom,  and  devoted  himself  to  bibli- 
cal studies.  He  is  remembered  for  his  Hebrew 
and  Enifisli  Lexicon,  without  Points,  with  a  Jlelirew 
and  C/ioldtc  Grammar,  without  Points,  London, 
1762  (three  editions  in  the  author's  lifetime,  and 
five  since ;  the  prefaced  Hebrew  and  Chaklee 
grammar  was  subsequently  separately  reprinted 
by  James  Piosser,  London,  1840),  and  Creole  and 
English  Lexicon  to  the  Xew  Testament,  to  irhich  is 
prefixed  a  Plain  and  Easy  Creek  Grammar,  1769, 
last  edition  by  Bose  and  Major,  1851.  These 
works  are  now  superseded,  but  they  have  done 
long  and  excellent  service. 

PARNELL,  Thomas,  D.D.,  b.  at  Dublin,  1679; 
d.  at  Chester,  July,  1718  (or  1717)  ;  was  educated 


at  Trinity  College,  Dublin  ;  ordained,  1700 ;  arch- 
deacon of  Cloglier,  1705;  prebendary  of  Dublin. 
1713  ;  and  vicar  of  Finglass,  1716.  He  frequently 
visited  London,  and  was  intimate,  with  Pope  and 
Swift.  Pope  published  in  1722  his  Poems,  to 
later  editions  of  which  was  prefixed  a  sketch  of 
his  life  by  ( ioldsmith.  Another  volume  appeared, 
1758  :  its  contents  were  chiefly  on  sacred  themes. 
Their  authenticity  has  been  doubted,  it  would 
seem  without  reason.  Campbell  found  "  a  charm 
in  the  correct  and  equable  sweetness  of  Parnell;  " 
and  Goldsmith  considered  him  "the  last  of  that 
great  school  that  had  modelled  itself  upon  the 
ancients."  To  the  devout  reader  the  later  book 
ascribed  to  him  is  the  more  interesting  of  the 
two.  v.  M.  BIRD. 

PARSEEISM  was,  under  the  Achemenides 
and  the  Sassanides,  the  ruling  religion  of  Persia, 
but  is  now  professed  only  by  a  few  congregations, 
the  so-called  Parsees  living  in  and  around  the 
Persian  city  of  Yasd  and  in  the  western  portion 
of  India.  To  India  the  Parsees  emigrated  in  the 
middle  of  the  seventh  century  after  Christ,  in 
order  to  escape  the  persecutions  of  the  Moslem 
caliphs ;  but  very  little  is  known  of  their  settle- 
ment and  later  vicissitudes  there.  In  1852  they 
numbered  50,000  souls ;  of  whom  20,184  lived  in 
Bombay,  10,507  in  Surate,  and  the  rest  scattered 
around  in  the  districts  of  Barotsh,  Balsar,  Nau- 
sari,  and  Ahmedabad.  In  1879  they  numbered 
8,499  in  Persia. 

The  origin  of  Parseeism  dates  back  to  prehis- 
toric times.  Its  fundamental  ideas  must  have 
been  formed  at  a  time  when  the  Hindus  and  the 
Persians  still  lived  together  as  one  people  ;  that 
is,  at  a  time  when  the  Vedas  were  not  yet  pro- 
duced, at  least  fifteen  hundred  years  before 
Christ.  The  contrast  between  light  and  dark- 
ness, the  most  prominent  characteristic  of  Par- 
seeism, must  have  been  developed  by  both  peoples 
in  common,  as  also  the  first  outlines  of  certain 
deities  which  afterwards,  after  the  separation, 
assumed  differently  specialized  features,  —  Andra 
among  the  Persians,  Indra  among  the  Hindus, 
Mithra  and  j\Iitra,  Nasatyan  and  Naonghaithya, 
and  others.  But  it  was  only  the  very  beginning 
of  a  religion  and  a  civilization  which  was  thus 
made.  The  two  peoples  separated,  at  what  time 
and  for  what  reason,  we  know  not.  And  among 
the  Persians  the  contrast  between  light  and  dark- 
ness was  gradually  raised  to  a  moral  contrast 
between  good  and  bad,  and  developed  into  an 
elaborate  dualism.  Ormuzd,  in  the  older  idiom 
Ahura-Mazda,  is  the  cause  of  every  thing  good, 
and  dwells  in  the  perfect  light :  Ahriman,  or 
Angra-Mainyas,  is  the  cause  of  all  evil,  and  dwells 
in  the  densest  darkness.  The  inscriptions  of 
Darius  mention  the  good  principle,  under  the 
name  of  Aura,  or  Auramazda:  the  evil  principle 
they  do  not  mention,  but  it  may  be  that  the 
omission  is  accidental.  Plato  and  Aristotle  knew 
both  the  principles,  as  well  as  several  of  the  subor- 
dinate spirits  ranging  under  each  principle. 

On  the  relation  between  those  two  fundamental 
principles,  Ormuzd  and  Ahriman,  depends  the 
whole  visible  world,  its  origin,  the  course  of  its 
history,  and  its  end.  The  cosmology  of  the  Par- 
sees  is  somewhat  differently  held  by  the  different 
sects.  An  elaborate  representation  of  it  is  found 
only  in  writings  from  a  later  period.     We  give 
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below  the  most  common,  and  probably,  also,  the 
oldest,  version  of  it  which  was  known  to  Plutarch, 
at  least  in  all  its  principal  features. 

From  the  very  beginning,  Ormuzd  an.  I  Ahn- 
man  were  in  decided  opposition  to  each  other. 
The  one  dwelt  in  perfect  light,  the  other  in  com- 
plete darkness;  but  between  them  was  an  interval 
cf  empty  space.  Somehow,  however,  Ahriman 
discovered  the  existence  of  Ormuzd;  and,  full  of 
wrath,  he  rushed  against  him  to  destroy  him. 
By  virtue  of  his  omniscience,  Ormuzd  was  aware 
of  the  existence  and  movements  of  Ahriman  ;  and 
he  also  knew  that  the  contest  with  him  would 
present  formidable  difficulties.  The  victory  was, 
indeed,  very  doubtful :  as  the  two  principles  were 
of  equal  strength,  and  each  of  them  perfect  in  its 
own  way.  lint  while  it  is  in  the  character  of 
Ormuzd'  to  think  first,  and  then  to  act,  it  is  in 
the  character  of  Ahriman  to  act  first,  and  then  to 
think.  Ormuzd,  after  taking  i  survey  of  his 
means  of  contest,  saw  that  he  could  secure  victory 
by  protracting  the  contest.  He  then  began  creat- 
ing spirits,  or  beings  suitable  for  his  purpose  ;  and 
Ahriman  immediately  took  up  imitating  him. 
Three  thousand  years  thus  passed  away.  Then 
Ormuzd  persuaded  Ahriman  to  make  a  truce  with 
him  for  nine  thousand  years;  but  hardly  had  the 
contract  been  concluded,  beloiv  Ahriman  under- 
stood its  true  bearing,  and,  seized  with  despair, 
he  rushed  down  into  the  depths  of  darkness,  and 
there  he  remained  lor  three  thousand  years,  dumb 
and  idle.  During  this  whole  period  Ormuzd 
continued  creating ;  first  the  heaven,  then  the 
water,  finally  the  earth  with  the  trees,  the  cattle, 
and  the  human  rare.  He  was  aided  by  the  spirits 
he  had  first  created  (Bahman,  the  protector  of 
all  living  beings;  Ardibihisht,  the  spirit  of  fire; 
Sharcvar,  the  spirit  of  the  metals;  Spendarmat, 
the  spirit  of  the  earth;  Chordad  and  Amerdad, 
the  spirits  of  the  waters  and  the  trees),  while  the 
coi  responding  spirits  created  by  Ahriman  (Aco- 
maii,  Andar,  Saval,  Xaughaithya,  Taritsh,  and 
Zaritsh)  were  doing  their  utmost  to  disturb  him. 
But  Ahriman  had  no  truly  creative  power.  He 
could  produce  only  the  negations  of  Ormuzd's 
woiks.  Thus  when  Ormuzd  created  the  stars, 
four  hundred  and  eighty-six  thousand  in  num- 
ber, and  arranged  them  like  an  army  to  defend 
heaven  (Tistar  in  the  east,  Satvec  in  the  west, 
Vanant  in  the  south,  Ilaptoirang  in  the  north, 
and  Mes-gdh  in  the  middle),  Ahriman  created  evil 
stars  to  counteract  them,  and  placed  Tir  against 
Tistar,  Ormudzd  (Jupiter)  against  Vanant,  Ana- 
hid  against  Satvec,  Behram  (Mar.-)  against  Ilap- 
toirang. and  Kevan  (Saturn)  against  Mes-gah. 
When  the  earth  was  done,  it  was  lowered  from 
heaven,  and  suspended  as  a  kind  of  outpost  in 
the  empty  space  between  the  realms  of  Ormuzd 
and  Ahriman.  Meanwhile  the  latter  awakened 
from  his  stupor,  and  saw  with  amazement  what 
had  happened,  but  determined  to  risk  the  last 
«doiv  succumbing.  Ik,  bored  a  hole  throiedi 
the  earth,  and  appeared  on  its  surface.  Urstier 
and  t.u.yoinard,  the  first  two  human  beings  creat- 
ed could  not  withstand  him,  but  were'  utterly 
destroyed.      Ormuzd  then   created   .Meshia  and 

t  ti ^o? ;  A^  they'  t°°'1  ^  a  Prey  t0  the  temp- 
tations of  A hrnnan ;  and  hunger,  sleep,  old  atre 
sickness  and  death  were  the  result  of  their  fill' 
ihus  the  earth  became  the  true  arena  on  which 


takes  place  the  great  contest  between  Ormuzd 
and  Ahriman ;  but,  however  fearful  this  contest 
may  be,  there  can  be  no  question,  that  when  the 
nine  thousand  years  of  the  truce  have  run  out, 
and  the  great  battle  begins,  the  power  of  Ormuzd 
will  have  increased  so  much  that  he  will  easily 
overthrow  Ahriman. 

For  twelve  thousand  years  the  world  shall  last. 
Of  this  period  the  first  quarter  is  taken  up  with 
the  creation ;  the  second  reaches  from  the  com- 
pletion of  the  creation  to  the  appearance  of  Ah- 
riman on  the  earth ;  and  the  third,  from  that 
moment  to  the  birth  of  the  great  prophet  of 
Parseeism,  Zarathustra,  or  Zoroaster.  This  third 
quarter  is  the  heroic  or  mythical  age  of  Parsee- 
ism. Serpents,  dragons,  and  evil  kings  —  Dahak, 
Zohak,  Afrasiab,  and  others  —  are  poured  down 
upon  the  earth  by  Ahriman ;  and  Ormuzd  is 
hardly  able  to  counteract  the  effect  by  the  crea- 
tion of  great  heroes,  such  as  Jen  jib,  Feridan, 
Caicobad,  and  others.  To  send  his  great  prophet 
he  dares  not :  the  power  of  Ahriman  is  still  too 
great.  Xot  until  the  opening  of  the  third  quar- 
ter Zoroaster  can  be  born.  Ahriman  knew  of  the 
event,  and  understood  its  importance.  By  the 
aid  of  the  evil  spirits  he  first  tried  to  prevent 
the  birth  of  Zoroaster ;  and,  having  failed  in 
that,  he  endeavored  to  destroy  him.  In  his  thir- 
tieth year  he  was  summoned  before  Ormuzd,  and 
received  from  him  the  necessary  instructions  and 
commandments.  He  then  presented  himself  be- 
fore the  king,  Vishtaspa ;  and,  by  the  miracles 
he  wrought,  he  succeeded  in  gaining  the  king 
and  his  court  over  to  the  new  doctrine.  The  ac- 
counts, however,  of  Zoroaster,  are  wholly  legen- 
dary, and  give  not  the  smallest  evidence  with 
respect  to  time  and  place.  Persian  theologians 
simply  tell  us  that  Zoroaster  was  bom  three 
thousand  years  before  the  occurrence  of  the  last 
judgment ;  and  when  foreign  historians  place 
liini  five  thousand  years  before  the  Trojan  War, 
or  six  hundred  years  before  Xerxes,  they  have  as 
little  historical  evidence  to  offer.  Vishtaspa  has 
by  some  been  identified  with  Hystaspes,  the 
father  of  Darius ;  but  the  supposition  is  very 
little  probable.  The  immediate  result,  however, 
of  the  appearance  of  Zoroaster  is  described  as 
being  very  great ;  for  the  divine  word  which  he 
brings  along  with  him  is  a  weapon  which  has  the 
same  effect  on  the  supernatural  adherents  of  Ahri- 
man, the  Devs,  as  natural  weapons  have  on  natu- 
ral bodies.  After  the  appearance  of  Zoroaster, 
the  Devs  are  unable  to  assume  an  earthly  body : 
they  can  act  only  invisibly.  There  are  now,  also, 
other  ways  in  which  Ormuzd  can  fight  against 
Ahriman.  Every  thousandth  year  he  shall  send 
a  new  prophet,  —  Oshedar,  Oshedar-mah,  and 
Sosiosh ;  and  though  mankind  may  still  have 
many  sore  trials  to  go  through,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  in  the  last  moment,  when  the 
mountains  sink,  the  ocean  roars  with  streams  of 
molten  metals,  and  the  whole  earth  is  on  fire, 
Ahriman  will  be  utterly  overthrown,  and  Ormuzd 
will  gather  the  whole  human  race  into  the  eternal 
light  where  he  dwells. 

The  practical  bearing  of  this  theoretical  con- 
struction is  clear  and  decisive.  Living  on  the 
earth,  where  the  great  contest  takes  place  between 
Ormuzd  and  Ahriman,  man  is  not  allowed  to 
remain  neutral.     He  must  make  his  choice.     If 
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he  chooses  Ormuzd,  it  is  not  impossible  that  he 
may  become  very  unhappy  in  life,  for  Ahriniuifs 
power  on  earth  is  very  great ;  and  for  the  very 
.same  reason  he  may  become  very  happy  in  life, 
though  he  chooses  Ahriman.  But  the  end  of 
life  is  not  the  end  of  him.  Three  days  after  his 
death,  judgment  will  be  passed  ou  his  life  on 
earth.  His  good  and  evil  deeds  will  be  weighed 
in  the  balance.  If  there  is  an  overweight  of 
good,  he  will  pass  directly  across  the  bridge 
.Jinvud  into  Paradise;  but,  if  there  is  an  over- 
weight of  evil,  the  bridge  will  prove  so  narrow 
and  steep,  that  he  will  become  dizzy,  and  tumble 
down  into  the  depths  of  darkness,  where  Ahri- 
man and  the  Devs  will  receive  him  with  laugh- 
ter and  scorn,  and  torture  him  until  the  day  of 
the  final  judgment  comes. 

In  his  choice,  however,  the  Parsee  is  not  left 
without  the  necessary  guidance.  His  sacred 
book,  Avesta,  contains  the  commandments  of 
Orrauzd,  by  obedience  to  which  he  will  soon  find 
himself  on  the  right  path.  First,  he  must  believe 
in  Ormuzd ;  and  he  must  prove  his  belief,  not  only 
by  his  words,  but  also  by  his  thoughts  and  actions, 
avoiding  all  arrogance  and  envy,  all  lying  and 
slander,  all  unchastily,  magic,  and  vice  of  any 
kind.  Next,  he  must  show  his  reverence  for  the 
Anishaspands  by  protecting  those  creations  in 
which  they  live,  —  Bahman,  by  keeping  sacred  all 
clean  living  beings;  Ardibihisht,  by  maintaining 
the  fire ;  Share var,  by  preserving  the  metals  pure  ; 
Chordae!  and  Amerdad,  by  taking  care  of  the  trees 
and  the  waters.  Xor  must  he  neglect  the  still 
more  subordinate  spirits,  but  aid  them  in  their 
working  by  his  own  doing.  To  gather  a  fortune 
by  useful  activity,  to  raise  cattle,  to  make  waste 
land  fertile,  to  destroy  serpents  and  weeds,  and 
other  vicious  animals  and  plants,  are  meritorious 
works,  which  contribute  to  the  extension  of  the 
realm  of  Ormuzd.  But  more  especially  he  must 
always  keep  himself  clean.  Of  all  uncleanliness, 
contamination  by  a  corpse  is  the  worst.  As  soon 
as  the  soul  has  left  the  body,  evil  spirits  take  pos- 
session of  it ;  and  any  one  who  comes  in  contact 
with  a  corpse  must  undergo  a  purification,  gener- 
ally consisting  simply  in  ablutions,  but  some- 
times requiring  ceremonies  which  cannot  be 
properly  performed  without  the  assistance  of  a 
priest.  It  is.  however,  not  enough  to  keep  the 
body  clean  :  also  the  soul  must  be  preserved  pure. 
Evil  thoughts  and  passions  are,  indeed,  nothing 
more  or  less  than  Drujas,  a  sort  of  evil  spirits, 
less  powerful  than  the  seven  Devs,  which  Ahriman 
has  succeeded  in  introducing  in  the  human  soul. 
The  way  by  which  they  enter  is  always  some  evil 
action;  and  the  only  means  by  which  they  may 
be  expelled  are  free  and  open  confession  to  a 
priest  of  the  sin  committed,  and  proper  fulfilment 
of  the  penance  he  enjoins,  which  often  consists  in 
killing  a  certain  number  of  vicious  animals,  but 
often,  also,  in  saying  a  certain  number  of  prayers. 
The  Avesta,  however,  does  not  simply  give  a 
system  of  personal  morals :  it  contains  a  com- 
plete code  of  civil  law,  based  upon  the  two  funda- 
mental ordinances,  to  tell  the  truth,  and  to  keep 
one's  word.  To  tell  a  lie,  and  to  break  a  promise, 
are  still,  in  our  times,  by  the  Parsees  considered  as 
almost  inexpiable  crimes.  Hence  the  reason  why 
they  everywhere  occupy  so  respected  and  so  influ- 
ential a  position  in  society.    Of  all  contracts,  mar- 


riage is  considered  the  most  sacred  ;  and,  probably 
on  account  of  the  great  pride  of  the  ancient 
Persian  families,  the  best  form  of  marriage  is  that 
between  very  near  relatives.  For  the  dead  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  Parsee  to  pray  during  tin;  three 
days  intervening  between  the  death  and  the  judg- 
ment. General  prayers  are  also  offered  up  for 
the  dead  during  I  he  last  ten  days  of  the  year,  as 
it  is  generally  believed,  that  during  that  term  the 
deail  are  allowed  to  revisit  the  earth. 

Between  Ormuzd  and  the  spirit-world  on  the 
one  side,  and  man  on  the  other,  the  priest  acts  as  a 
kind  of  mediator.  Formerly  the  priesthood  most 
probably  belonged  to  one  certain  tribe;  but  at 
present  it  is  not  inherited,  but  acquired.  The 
priest  shall  know  the  law  by  heart,  lie  is  ordained 
with  many  ceremonies,  and  his  principal  duty  is 
to  celebrate  service  every  day.  The  service  begins 
at  midnight,  the  moment  at  which  the  spirits  of 
darkness  exercise  their  highest  power,  and  lasts 
until  morning.  It  consists  of  three  parts:  first, 
hymns,  and  offering  of  sacrifices;  then  hymns,  and 
recitation  of  portions  of  the  law  ;  and,  finally, 
hymns  and  prayers.  As  sacrifices  are  offered 
small  breads,  called  Damn,  of  the  size  of  a  dollar, 
and  covered  with  a  piece  of  meat,  incense,  and 
flaoma  or  Horn,  the  juice  of  a  plant  unknown  to 
strangers.  The  Damn  and  the  lloin  are  after- 
wards eaten  by  the  priests.  Besides  celebrating 
service,  it  is  also  the  duty  of  the  priest  to  confess 
his  flock.  It  is,  indeed,  the  duty  of  each  Parsee 
family  to  have  a  confessor  among  the  priests,  to 
whom  one-tenth  of  the  income  of  the  family  shall 
be  paid.  The  young  Parsee  becomes  a  member 
of  the  congregation  when  he  is  fifteen  years  old : 
after  a  preparatory  instruction  by  the  priests, 
he  undergoes  an  examination,  performs  certain 
ceremonies,  and  then  receives  the  sacred  cord, 
the  so-called  Costi,  which  he  never  puts  off  any 
more. 

The  Parsees  acknowledge  that  their  sacred 
books  such  as  they  now  exist  are  not  complete. 
The  teachings  they  contain  were  in  old  times 
rarely  put  down  in  writing,  but  simply  confided 
to  the  memory;  and  thus  it  can  easily  be  under- 
stood how  parts  of  them  could  be  lost  during  the 
whirlwind  which  Alexander  brought  down  upon 
Persia.  What  has  remained  falls  into  two  groups, 
—  an  older  and  a  younger.  The  older  group  con- 
tains, besides  some  minor  collections  of  prayers 
and  hymns,  the  Avesta  ;  which  again  consists  of 
the  two  liturgical  works,  Vispered  and  Yacna, 
and  the  law-book,  Yendidad.  These  three  books 
are  sometimes  put  together  in  parts,  such  as  they 
are  used  hi  the  divine  service,  and  sometimes 
separately,  each  provided  with  a  translation,  and 
with  glossce,  called  Zend.  The  proper  name  of 
the  book  would  consequently  be  Avesta  and 
Zend,  and  not  Zendavesta.  The  younger  group 
contains,  besides  the  older  books  translated  into 
Pehlevi,  a  Persian  dialect  spoken  under  the  Sas- 
sanides,  the  Uundehesh,  a  treatise  on  the  creation, 
the  Bahmanyascht,  a  treatise  on  the  resurrection, 
the  iMinokhired,  a  dialogue  on  moral  questions, 
and  the  Anla-Viraf-name,  a  Persian  transcription 
of  the  apocryphal  ascension  of  Isaiah.  The  oldest 
translations  of  the  Avesta  are  the  French  by 
Anquetil  du  Perron,  Paris,  1771,  and  the  German 
by  Kleuker,  Itiga,  1776.  The  latest  translations 
are  the   German   by   Spiegel   (Leipzig,   1852-62, 
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3  vols.),  the  English  by  J.  Darmesteter,  in  M. 
M tiller's  Sarreil  Books  <>f  the  East  (London,  part 
first  1880),  and  the  French  by  Harlez  (Pans, 
1*70-78,  3  vols.,  2d  ed.,  18*1).  See  M.  Haug  : 
A\«///x  on  the  Sum;/  Lam/unge,  Writings,  and  Reli- 
,/in„  of  the  Parsis,  Bombay,  1802,  2d  ed.  by  E.  AA  . 
West,  London,  187*;  Spiegel:  Eranische  Alter- 
thnmsknnde,  Leipzig  1871-78,  3  vols. ;  A.  Hove- 
lacqui::  L'An-sin,  Zoroastre  el  le  Mazdewne, 
Paris,  1*8(1:  AY.  Geiger:  Ostiranische  Kullur  im 
Mterlhnm,  Krlangen,  1882.  SPIEGEL. 

PARSONS,  Robert.     See  Persons,  Robert. 

PARSONS,  Levi,  Congregational  missionary; 
b.  in  Goshen,  .Mass.,  July  18,  1702  ;  d.  at  Alexan- 
dria, Egypt,  Feb.  22, 1822.  He  was  graduated  at 
Middlcbury  College,  181-1 ;  sailed  Nov.  3,  1819, 
with  Pliny  Fisk,  ior  the  East,  under  commission 
of  the  A  merican  Board.  They  landed  at  Smyrna ; 
and  on  Feb.  12,  1820,  iMr.  Parsons  arrived  at  Jeru- 
salem, the  first  Protestant  missionary  to  enter 
that  city.  He  left  it  May  8.  Un  his  journey 
to  Smyrna,  where  he  arrived  Dec.  3,  he  was  de- 
tained by  severe  illness  on  the  island  of  Syra,  and 
shortly  thereafter  died.  See  his  biography  by 
1).  Y.  Morton,  boston,  1821,  also  Smagte's 
Annuls,  ii.  044— (3 18. 

PARTICULAR  AND  GENERAL  BAPTISTS. 
Among  the  Baptists  of  England  are  the  Gen- 
eral Baptists  and  Particular  Baptists  ;  the  former 
being  Arminian  in  theology,  and  holding  to  a 
"  general  "  atonement ;  and  the  latter  Calvinistic, 
holding  to  a  "  particular  "  atonement.  The  Gen- 
eral Baptists  are  descended  from  the  company, 
which,  having  embraced  Baptist  doctrines,  with- 
drew from  the  main  body  of  the  Separatist  exiles 
in  Holland,  and  afterwards  returned  to  England 
in  1012,  under  the  lead  of  Thomas  Ilelwys. 
The  Particular  Baptists  are  descended  from  the 
company,  which,  under  the  lead  of  John  Spilsbury, 
withdrew  in  lli33  from  Henry  Jacobs's  Independ- 
ent congregation  at  Soutlnvark.  See  J.  Clif- 
ford :  The  Origin  ami  Growth  of  the  English 
Jiajitisls,  London,  n.d.,  and  arts.  Baptists  and 
(in  the  Appendix)  General  Baptists. 

PASAGIANS,  The  (Pasagii,  Passagini),  were  a 
sect  which  we  first  hear  of  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  twelfth  century,  and  were  condemned  at  the 
Council  of  Verona  in  1181.  AVe  learn  some- 
thing of  their  doctrines  from  Bonacursns  (Mani- 
fcslutio  hue.  Culharorum,  in  d'Achery,  Sjiicilegium 
i.,  212)  and  Bergamensis  (Sjierimen  o/nisc.  c. 
Cathiros  et  Pasagios,  in  Muratori,  Anli/q.  iial.  med. 
«•<•/,  v.  152).  Both  say  that  the  Pasagians  taught 
that  the  Mosaic  law  was  still  in  force,  the  offer- 
ing-^ only  excepted,  and  denied  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity.  Frederick  II.,  in  his  law  against 
heretics  (1221),  calls  them  "the  Circumcised." 
According  to  Landulphus  the  younger  (Hist. 
MedioUm.  -11),  the  excommunication  which  the 
archbishop  of  Milan  pronounced  upon  the  oppo- 
nents of  Pope  Anacletus  in  1133  was  the  occasion 
of  many  Christians  falling  away  to  Judaism.  A 
more  probable  explanation  of  the  origin  of  the 
sect  may  bt-  found  with  Xeander  in  "the  inter- 
course of  Jews  with  Christians.  It  is,  however 
best  to  look  to  Palestine  for  their  ori-in  •  the 
term  imssagmm  ("passage")  pointing  ^pilgrim- 
ages. l)u  I  an;;.-  falsely  derived  the  name  from 
™C  «>■«*  (;all  holy";.  Erroneous  is  also  the 
view  that  1  asagians  was  another  designation  for 


the  Cathari.    The  sect  seems  to  have  shown  itself 
principally  in  Italy.  c.  SCHMIDT. 

PASCAL,  Blaise,  one  of  the  greatest  thinkers  of 
the  seventeenth  century;  a  master  of  French  prose 
above  all  his  contemporaries ;  an  original  inves- 
tigator in  the  physical  sciences  and  mathemat- 
ics ;  prominent  as  a  philosopher  and  theologian, 
and  one  of  the  most  conscientious,  pious,  and 
noble  sons  of  the  Catholic  Church ;  was  b.  at 
Clermont,  June  19,  1023 ;  d.  at  Paris,  Aug.  19, 
1002.  He  came  from  an  old  and  respected  fami- 
ly, and  was  one  of  three  children.  His  sister  Gil- 
berte  (b.  Jan.  7,  1620),  who  married  her  cousin 
Florin  Perier,  became  his  biographer.  His  youn- 
ger sister,  Jacqueline  (b.  at  Clermont,  Oct.  4, 
162.3 ;  d.  at  Port  Royal,  where  she  was  sub-prior- 
ess, Oct.  4,  1661),  was  endowed  with  the  gifts  of 
genius,  as  well  as  the  graces  of  womanhood,  de- 
veloped her  remarkable  powers  at  an  early  age, 
and  became  one  of  the  principal  figures  at  Port 
Royal.  In  1626  the  mother  died ;  and  in  1631  the 
father  went  to  Paris  in  order  to  devote  himself 
wholly  to  the  education  of  Blaise,  whose  fine  tal- 
ents he  had  already  discerned.  The  son  made 
excellent  progress  in  the  classics,  and  was  to  be 
kept  for  the  time  being  from  mathematics.  But 
his  mathematical  genius  burst  forth  naturally  into 
expression,  and  the  boy  was  found  to  have  dis- 
covered several  of  Euclid's  propositions  before  he 
was  twelve  years  old.  In  1640  his  father  was  sent 
to  Rouen  by  Richelieu,  and  Blaise  invented  the 
counting-machine  as  a  help  for  him  in  his  duties. 
He  spent  five  years  upon  its  perfection.  The 
years  1017,  1648,  he  devoted  to  investigations 
about  atmospheric  pressure,  confirmed  Toricelli's 
law,  and  discovered  the  principle  of  barometric 
measurements.  These  are  only  examples  of  his 
investigations  in  the  department  of  natural  sci- 
ence. In  1646  the  Pascal  family  became  ac- 
quainted, through  some  friends,  with  the  writings 
of  Arnauld,  St.  Cyran,  Jansen,  etc.,  and  the  Jan- 
senist  past.  >r,  Guillebert.  Jacqueline,  at  the  death 
of  her  father  (1051),  who  had  opposed  it,  took 
the  vows  of  a  nun  at  Port  Royal.  Blaise,  on  the 
other  hand,  seemed  to  lose  his  religious  disposi- 
tion. He  indulged  in  play,  and  lost.  His  favorite 
author  was  the  sceptical  Montaigne.  But  he  was 
not  satisfied.  An  unrequited  affection  for  a  lady 
of  high  rank  increased  his  dissatisfaction,  and  the 
evangelical  piety  of  Port  Royal  won  his  admi- 
ration. The  poorly  accredited  accident  on  the 
bridge  of  Neuilly,  when  the  horses  ran  over  into 
the  river,  and  the  carriage  was  left  behind  on  the 
bridge,  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  having  had  much 
influence  on  his  conversion.  The  strange  docu- 
ment which  was  found,  after  his  death,  carefully 
wrapped  up,  and  sewed  in  his  coat,  dated  his 
conversion  on  Xov.  23,  1654.  The  document 
was  designed  to  keep  him  always  mindful  of  the 
divine  grace  which  had  impressed  him  so  power- 
fully that  night.  A  sermon  by  Singlin  (Dec.  8) 
confirmed  him  in  his  new  purpose  ;  and  at  his 
advice  Pascal  retired  to  the  quiet  of  Port  Royal, 
where  He  Sacy  became  his  confessor.  His  re- 
markable conversation  with  De  Sacy  about  Mon- 
taigne and  Epictetus  proves  how  difficult  it  was 
for  him  to  crush  his  doubts,  and  shows  that  he 
was  determined  to  secure  peace  of  heart  by  a 
severe  ascetic  discipline.  AVithout  assuming  mo- 
nastic vows,  he  resided  at   Port  Royal,  renoun- 
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cing  the  world,  practising  a  strict  discipline  of 
fasting,  nocturnal  church  attendance,  wearing  a 
girdle  of  thorns,  etc.,  and  enjoying  the  respect  of 
all. 

In  the  contest  against  Port  Uoyal,  which  broke 
out  after  the  Pope's  condemnation,  on  May  31, 
105.1,  of  the  five  articles  of  Jansenism,  Pascal  took 
the  side  of  Port  Royal,  and  became  ils  bold  and 
witty  champion.  On  June  23,  1050,  his  first  Pro- 
vincial letter  {Letlre  ecrite  a  un  Prorincitil  par  un 
de  ses  amis)  appeared,  and  was  followed  by  seven- 
teen others.  They  were,  in  the  best  sense  of  the 
word,  tracts  for  the  times  ;  for,  when  Pascal  was 
writing  the  first,  he  did  not  think  of  any  others. 
Put  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue,  and  written  in  a 
lively  style,  they  unmasked  to  the  public  the  in- 
consistencies and  weakness  of  the  Jesuits'  code 
of  ethics.  They  were  earnest  in  tone,  and  free 
from  all  scurrility,  and  in  this  particular  furnish 
contrast  to  the  famous  Epistolce  nliscurorum  turo- 
rum.  The  author  was  concealed  for  a  long  time 
under  the  pseudonyme  of  Montalte.  The  letters 
were  scattered  far  and  wide.  Their  publication 
was  forbidden,  but  the  police  strove  in  vain  to 
stop  the  circulation.  In  the  first  three  letters, 
Pascal  defended  the  theological  tenets  of  Arnauld ; 
but  in  the  fourth,  reminded  by  a  friend  that  a 
severe  theological  controversy  would  soon  weary 
the  reader,  he  passed  over  to  a  tilt  with  Jesuit- 
ism, anil  struck  it  at  its  most  vulnerable  point, — 
its  moral  principles,  and  their  danger  to  the  state. 
He  showed  up  with  wonderful  skill  the  laxity  of 
their  ethical  maxims  and  practices.  In  the  last 
letters  he  seeks  to  exonerate  Port  Royal  from  the 
charge  of  heresy,  and  to  show  that  Jansenism  is 
in  accord  with  the  Universal  Church.  These  let- 
ters are  the  most  able  and  powerful  condemna- 
tion that  Jesuitism  has  ever  received  from  the 
Catholic  side.  They  did  not  secure  very  visible 
results  at  the  time,  because  court  and  clergy  were 
in  favor  of  the  Jesuits  ;  but  the  wound  was  a 
deadly  one,  nevertheless.  In  17(»0  a  synod  of 
French  clergy  condemned  Jesuitical  casuistry, 
and  they  prepared  the  way  more  than  any  thing- 
else  for  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  from  France 
in  1704.  In  spite  of  these  several  attacks,  Pascal 
was  a  good  Catholic,  and  remained  so,  even  after 
the  condemnation  of  his  Letters  by  Pope  Alexan- 
der VII.  (Sept.  6,  1057),  and  their  burning  by 
the  hand  of  the  public  hangman  (Oct.  14,  1060). 
Me  positively  denied  all  connection  with  the  C'al- 
vinists. 

These  years  (1050,  1657)  in  which  Pascal  wrote 
his  Provincial  Letters  were  his  happiest  years.  It 
was  at  this  period  that  the  celebrated  miracle  of 
the  holy  thorn  occurred.  On  March  24,  1050,  a 
thorn  from  Christ's  crown  of  thorns  was  put  upon 
the  high  altar  at  Port  Royal.  As  the  teacher 
of  the  children  was  passing  by,  she  took  the 
thorn,  and  touched  it  to  the  diseased  eye  of  Pas- 
cal's niece,  .Margaret  Perier.  In  the  evening  it 
was  suddenly  discovered  that  the  eye  was  healed. 
This  rendered  the  proposed  operation  unneces- 
sary; and,  eight  days  subsequently,  the  physician 
affirmed  that  "the  cure  was  a  miracle.  Other  mira- 
cles were  afterwards  accomplished  with  the  holy 
thorn.  Pascal  was  deeply  impressed  with  the 
miraculous  cure  of  his  niece,  and  determined  to 
make  much  of  the  proof  from  miracles  in  his 
Apology  for  Christianity.     He  never  succeeded 


in  carrying  out  his  plan,  but  left  behind  those 
thoughts  and  reflections  which  after  his  death 
were  published  in  the  much  praised  Pense'es. 

From  1056  Pascal  spent  most  of  his  time  in 
Paris.  His  health,  always  poor,  declined  very 
perceptibly  after  1058 ;  but  he  continued  to  de- 
vote himself  to  a  severe  ascetic  discipline  and 
works  of  charity.  His  last  years  were  made  pain- 
ful by  the  measures  of  the  court  and  Rome  (1600) 
for  the  suppression  of  Port  ltoyal,  and  by  the  con- 
cession of  Arnauld,  Nicole,  and  the  nuns  in  agree- 
ing to  the  pastoral  letter.  (See  Port  Royal.) 
He  received  the  sacrament  from  his  confessor. 
He  lies  buried  in  the  Church  of  St.  Etienne  du 
Mont.  A  bronze  statue  at  the  Tower  of  St. 
Jacques,  Paris,  bears  witness  to  his  wonderful 
experiments  as  a  natural  philosopher  in  deter- 
mining the  weight  and  elasticity  of  air. 

Pascal  stands  for  the  re-action  of  an  offended 
and  pious  conscience  against  Pelagianism  and 
Jesuitism.  The  depth  of  his  nature  and  the 
strength  of  his  Christian  convictions  are  attested 
by  thousands  of  passages  in  his  Penates,  from 
whose  flashes  of  thought,  acute  observation  of 
human  nature  and  its  needs,  multitudes  have 
drawn  spiritual  comfort,  strength,  and  hope.  He 
broke  a  new  path  for  the  defence  of  Christianity 
by  emphasizing  its  adaptation  to  the  needs  of  the 
human  heart,  and  bringing  out  its  ethical  ele- 
ment. He  is  one  of  those  rare  religious  charac- 
ters whom  both  Catholics  and  Protestants  love  to 
claim ;  and  his  defence  of  Christianity  is,  to  use 
the  fine  words  of  Neander,  "  a  witness  to  that 
religious  conviction  which  is  founded  in  imme- 
diate perception,  and  is  elevated  above  all  re- 
flection." 

Lit. — Complete  edition  of  Pascal's  works  by 
Bossut,  La  Have,  177!),  5  vols.;  later  editions, 
Paris,  1819,  1830, 1858,  1804,  etc.  The  Provincial 
Letters  at  first  appeared  under  the  title  Lettres 
escrites  a  un  provincial  par  mi  de  ses  amis  sur  la 
doctrine  des  Jesuits,  1050  (no  place),  and  later 
under  the  title  Les  Provinciates  an  les  lettres  escrites 
par  Louis  de  Montalte,  Cologne,  1057,  innumerable 
editions  since.  Latin  translation  by  Wendrock. 
1658,  Spanish  by  Gratian  Cordero,  Italian  by 
Cosimo  Bkunetti,  German  by  Hartmaxn,  1850, 
English  by  Royston,  1657.  The  Pense'es  sur  la 
Religion  were  published  in  1070  (1669?)  but,  to 
soothe  the  Jesuits,  with  some  changes.  The  ori- 
ginal text  was  published  by  Fatjgere,  Paris, 
1844,  2  vols.  Innumerable  editions  have  appeared, 
including  those  of  Condorcet,  1776,  Voltaire 
(with  notes),  1778,  Uocher,  1873,  J.  de  Soyres, 
English  notes,  Cambridge,  1880;  Eng.  trans,  of 
Thoughts  and  Provincial  Letters,  by  Wight,  New 
York,  2  vols. 

In  1728  Pascal's  conversations  with  De  Sacv 
about  Montaigne  and  Epictetus  was  published. 
The  literature  about  Pascal  is  very  large.  Lives 
by  Gilberte  Perier,  1684  ;  Reuchlin  :  Pascal's 
Ziehen,  etc.,  Stuttgart,  1840  (reliable);  St.  Peuve  : 
Port  Uoijid,  Paris,  1842-48,  vols.  ii.  iii.  (able, 
accurate,  and  elegant);  Mayxard,  Paris,  1850; 
Vinet  :  Etudes  sur  B.  I'.,  Paris,  1856  [Eng.  trans., 
Edinburgh,  1859];  Cousin:  Htudes  sur  TJ.  P., 
Paris,  1857 ;  Dreydorff  :  Pascal,  sein  Lehen  u. 
seine  Kampfe,  Leipzig,  1870  (a  minute  critical 
study)  ;  H.  Weixgartex  :  Pascal  als  Apologet  d. 
Christenthums,  Leipzig.  1863. 
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[The  miscellaneous  works,  letter 
f  .Jacqueline  l'ascal,  were  edited 


works,  letters,  and  poems 
of  ".Jacqueline  l'ascal,  were  edited  by  Fauueke, 
Paris  l.sl.l.  and  her  life  written  by  Cousin,  Fans 
lSl'l  and  Sophy  Wintiirop  Weizel  (,S<s/er  antf 
,W).  New  York,  lSsil.]  th   SCHOTT. 

PASCAL,  Jacqueline.  Seep.  Ho-. 
PASCHAL  CONTROVERSIES.  The  anmver- 
sarv  of  Christ's  death  was  called  " the  passover  ' 
in  'the  second  and  third  centuries.  From  the 
fourth  century  this  designation  included  the  ies- 
tivjil  of  the  resurrection ;  and  at  a  later  period 
the  idea  of  the  passover  was  confined  to  the  festi- 
val of  Easter.  The  controversies  concerning  the 
differences  of  opinion  about  the  special  day  of 
celebrating  the  anniversary  of  our  Lord's  death 
are  known  as  the  "  Paschal  Controversies." 

1.  The  Celebration  of  the  J'ussorer  in  the  First 
Three  Centuries.  —  There  is  no  doubt  that  Jesus 
was  crucified  during  the  week  of  the  Jewish 
passover.  According  to  the  synoptists,  Jesus  ate 
the  regular  Paschal  meal  on  the  14th,  and  died 
on  the  15th,  of  Nisan.  According  to  John,  he 
died  on  the  14th,  "the  preparation  of  the  pass- 
over  "  (John  xix.  14-,  31).  The  attempts  to  recon- 
cile this  difference  have  proved  unsatisfactory  for 
the  un| prejudiced  exegete.  [Some  of  the  most 
i-mini'iit  commentators  and  chronologists  deny, 
and  justly,  that  an  irreconcilable  difference  exists 
1  ".'tween  .John  and  the  synoptists.  Among  these 
critics  are  Lightfoot,  Wieseler,  Robinson  (Harm, 
of  the  Gospels,  pp.  L'12-JJ-'!),  Lange,  Ebrard,  West- 
cotf,  Milli^an,  Plumptre,  and  Schaff.] 

Ii.  is  dillicult  to  di'le.rmine  when  the  celebration 
of  the  passover  originated  in  the  Christian  Church. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Jewish  Christians 
continued  to  observe  the  .Jewish  feasts,  associat- 
ing w  ith  them  Christian  ideas.  It  may  be  that 
the  reference  in  1  Cor.  v.  7,  S,  justifies  the  assump- 
tion that  the  feast  was  celebrated  with  Christian 
rites  at  Corinth.  The  Christian  festivals  are 
not  mentioned,  either  by  the  apostolic  Fathers  or 
Justin  Martyr,  and  are  not  noticed  till  the  second 
half  of  the  second  century.  These  considerations, 
and  the  evident  connection  in  which  they  stood  to 
the  weekly  festivals,  have  made  Neander's  view 
the  prevailing  one,  —  that  the  Christian  festivals 
of  the  early  church  were  developed  out  of  the 
weekly  festivals.  The  resurrection  gave  to  the 
first  day  of  the  week  a  joyous  character;  and 
the  memories  of  Christ's  passion  must  have  given 
to  Friday  an  impressive  and  solemn  significance. 
According  to  Hermas,  Friday  was  passed  in  fast- 
ing, and  the  Lord's  Supper  was  generally  regarded 
as  inappropriate  to  it.  Every  week  was  made 
to  bear  the  impress  of  the  week  in  which  the 
Sa\iour  was  crucified.  At  the  annual  anniver- 
sary of  the  passion,  these  two  days,  Friday  and 
Sunday,  would  have  an  augmented  significance, 
and  the  solemnity  of  the  former,  and  the  joyous- 
iiess  of  the  latter,  be  intensified.  The  Christian 
celebration  of  the  passover  did  not  assume  this 
double  character  in  the  second  century,  as  Kean- 
der  and  Ililgenfdd  suppose.  The  two  features 
referred  to  were  associated  with  the  passover  and 
1  entecost.  In  the  wider  application  of  the  term, 
1  entecost  covered  fifty  days,  and  commemorated 
the  resurrection  and  ascension  of  Christ,  and  the 
outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  was  a  period 
ol  joyous  festivity.  The  passover,  in  the  second 
and  third  centuries,  was  exclusively  a  memorial 


of  the  passion  and  crucifixion,  as  is  apparent 
from  the  following  considerations :  (1)  All  the 
oldest  Fathers  agree  that  Christ  was  the  true 
Paschal  lamb,  and  looked  upon  ™a;i'a'("passover") 
and  niusxav  ("  to  suffer  ")  as  related  terms  (Justin : 
Dial.,  40;  Iren.,  IV.  10;  Tertul.  :  Adv.  Jud.,  10). 
Augustine  was  the  first  to  declare  definitely  against 
this  relation.  Starting  with  this  assumption,  they 
concluded  that  Christ's  offering  of  himself  could 
only  have  occurred  on  the  day  of  the  passover 
offering,  the  14th  of  Nisan.  (2)  Tertullian  (l)c 
bapt.,  19)  speaks  of  the  passion  of  the  Lord  and 
Pentecost  as  proper  times  for  baptism  :  on  the 
former  we  are  baptized  into  Christ's  death ;  on 
the  latter,  into  his  resurrection.  Origen  (c.  Cel- 
sum,  VIII.  22)  speaks  of  those  who  are  risen  with 
Christ  as  continually  walking  in  the  days  of 
Pentecost ;  and,  as  he'  contrasts  the  passover  with 
Pentecost,  he  cannot  have  associated  the  resur- 
rection with  the  passover.  According  to  Hippo- 
lytus,  the  annual  Christian  passover,  as  late  as  the 
third  century,  was  celebrated  on  the  Friday  which 
fell  on  the  14th  of  Nisan,  or  the  one  next  follow- 
ing it.  It  was  marked  by  fasting,  which,  as  Ter- 
tullian states,  was  continued  through  Saturday  (De 
I'l'/mi.,  14),  or  even  to  Sunday  morning  (Ail  uxor., 
11.  1).  Some  fasted  forty  hours.  The  Roman 
Christian  prolonged  the  fast  till  the  cock-crowing 
on  Sunday  morning'.  In  the  fifth  book  of  the 
A/iosintic  Constitutions  the  rules  are  further  elabo- 
rated. "The  fast  of  the  forty  days"  preceded 
Paschal  Week,  and  lasted  each  week  five  days. 
During  Paschal  Week,  only  bread,  salt,  and  vege- 
tables could  be  eaten.  The  congregations  were 
assembled  in  the  vigil  preceding  the  sabbath  for 
the  baptism  of  catechumens,  and  the  reading  and 
preaching  of  the  gospel.  At  the  cock-crowing 
the  Eucharist  was  observed,  and  the  evidences  of 
joy  substituted  for  the  signs  of  mourning. 

2.  The  Celebration  of  Passover  in  the  Church  of 
Asia  Minor,  and  the  J'asehal  Controversy.  —  The 
Church  of  Asia  Minor  differed  from  the  Roman 
Church  in  regard  to  the  observance  of  the  pass- 
over.  In  the  second  century  this  difference  was 
the  occasion  of  a  protracted  controversy  which 
agitated  all  Christendom,  and  remained  for  the 
historian,  for  a  long  time,  one  of  the  darkest 
pages  in  the  history  of  early  Christianity.  The 
Church  of  Asia  Minor  celebrated  the  passover  on 
the  14th  of  Nisan.  The  older  theologians  sup- 
posed it  was  the  festival  of  the  resurrection. 
Herrmann  (vera  descriplio  priscce  contentionis 
ile  paschate,  1745)  properly  looked  upon  it  as  the 
festival  of  the  Lord's  passion.  But  Neander,  in 
1823,  made  the  assertion  that  these  churches,  fol- 
lowing the  Jewish  custom,  partook  of  a  lamb  on 
the  14th  of  Nisan,  commemorating  thereby  the 
Last  Supper.  The  Tubingen  school  developed 
this  idea  more  fully,  using  it  as  a  proof  against 
the  genuineness  of  John's  Gospel.  Baur  urged, 
that  if  this  Gospel  was  designed  to  represent 
Christ  as  the  true  Paschal,  lamb,  and  to  prove 
that  the  14th  of  Nisan  was  the  day  of  the  cruci- 
fixion, it  could  not  have  been  written  by  John ; 
for  the  churches  of  Asia  Minor  based  their  prac- 
tice upon  his  testimony,  but,  notwithstanding, 
must  have  regarded  the  loth  as  the  day  of  the 
crucifixion.  But  Neander,  in  the  second  edition 
of  his  Church  Histvn/,  proved  that  the  churches 
of  Asia  Minor  looked  upon  the  14th  as  the  day 
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on  which  Christ  died,  because  the  Paschal  lamb 
was  the  type  of  Christ's  sacrifice. 

When,  in  the  year  100  (according  to  Lipsius, 
100),  Polycarp  of  Smyrna,  visited  Anie.cl.us,  bishop 
of  Rome,  the  question  of  the  passover  was  dis- 
cussed. Anieetus  could  not  persuade  Poly  carp 
to  relinquish  the  observance  of  (.he  14th  of  Xisan 
as  the  day  of  the  passover;  the  latter  referring,  in 
his  justification,  to  the  example  of  the  apostle 
John.  They  parted  on  friendly  terms.  The 
controversy  finally  broke  out  in  l!)(l  (Lipsius,  1112- 
U>4),  when  the  Human  bishop  Victor,  with  the 
presentiment  of  the  primacy  of  his  bishopric,  at- 
tempted to  force  the  Roman  practice!  upon  the 
churches  of  Asia  Minor.  Victor  came  to  an 
understanding  with  other  territorial  churches. 
.Synods  were  held  in  Palestine,  Pontus,  Caul, 
Osroene,  Alexandria,  Corinth,  and  Rome  ;  and  the 
Roman  practice  was  confirmed.  The  aged  Poly- 
crates  of  Ephesus  replied  in  the  name  of  all  the 
bishops  of  Asia  Minor,  appealed  to  the  apostles 
Philip  and  John,  to  Polycarp,  Thrascas,  etc.,  all 
of  whom  had  celebrated  the  passover  on  the  14th 
of  Xisan,  and  added  that  he  himself  had  studied 
up  the  .Scriptures,  and  would  not  be  intimidated 
by  Rome.  Victor  declared  the  Oriental  churches 
heterodox,  broke  communion  with  them,  and 
attempted  to  induce  the  other  churches  to  do  the 
same.  Iremeus  and  many  other  bishops  declared 
against  this  course.  Victor  was  unsuccessful  in 
influencing  the  other  churches  to  follow  him,  and 
the  rupture  confined  itself  to  Rome  and  Ephesus. 

Between  160  and  190  there  was  another  con- 
troversy, which  fell  in  170,  and  was  confined  to 
the  churches  of  Asia  Minor.  Eusebius  (IV.  2f>,  '■)) 
speaks  of  a  "  great  controversy  about  the  pass- 
over  in  Laodicea."  Melito  and  Apollinaris  wrote 
about  it,  but  only  fragments  of  their  writings  are 
preserved. 

The  difference  between  Rome  and  the  churches 
of  Asia  Minor  is  thus  described  by  Eusebius  (V. 
23)  :  - 

"  The  churches  of  all  Asia  believed,  upon  the  basis 
of  older  traditions,  that  the  passover  of  the  Saviour 
was  to  be  celebrated  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  the 
month,  on  which  the  Jews  were  enjoined  to  offer  the 
lamb;  so  that  the  fast  might  be  terminated  on  this 
day,  no  matter  on  what  particular  day  of  the  week  it 
fell.  The  other  churches  of  the  worid  did  not  adopt 
this  practice,  but  held  fast  to  the  practice  founded 
upon  apostolic  tradition,  and  still  in  vogue,  that  it 
was  not  fitting  to  break  the  fast  on  any  day  but  the 
day  of  the  resurrection." 

The  synods,  with  the  exception  of  that  of  Asia 
Minor,  declared  that  the  festival  of  the  resurrec- 
tion was  only  to  be  kept  on  a  Sunday,  and  that 
not  till  that  day  was  the  Paschal  fasting  to  be 
concluded. 

From  the  above  it  is  evident,  that,  as  the 
churches  of  Asia  Minor  concluded  their  fasting 
on  the  14th  of  Xisan,  this  day  was  regarded  as 
the  anniversary  of  the  Lord's  death.  This  con- 
clusion is  confirmed  by  the  later  accounts  of  the 
Quartodecimans  (the  Fourteeners ;  that  is,  those 
who  commemorated  the  Lord's  death  on  the 
14th).  Epiphanius  states  further  {Hmr.,  L.  1), 
that  the  festival  of  the  passover  in  Asia  Minor 
continued  only  during  a  single  day.  The  majority 
of  the  churches  fixed  the  celebration  by  the  day 
of  the  week   (Friday)   on  which  the  crucifixion 


occurred;  the  churches  of  Asia  Minor,  by  the 
i lav  of  the  month  of  the  Jewish  passover. 

The  case  was  different  with  the  Laodicean  con- 
troversy of  170.  Apollinaris,  Clemens,  and  I  lip- 
poly  his  opposed  a  party,  which,  proceeding  upon 
the  assumption  that  Jesus  ate  the  Paschal  meal  on 
the  14th,  and  was  crucified  on  the  15th,  celebrated 
a  feast  on  the  1  Hh  in  commemoration  of  the  last 
passover.  T/iune  Quartodecimans,  these  three 
Fathers  agree  in  opposing,  on  I  he  ground  that  the 
true  Paschal  land)  suffered  on  the  14th.  This 
party,  although  orthodox,  had  Jewish  sympathies, 
and  referred  more  especially  to  the  Cuspel  of 
.Matthew,  the  Gospel  which  the  Ebiomtes  used. 
It  aroused  the  heated  controversy  at  Laodicea,  in 
which  Melito  of  Sardis,  and  Apollinaris  of  Ilie- 
ra polis,  took  part.  A  certain  Blastus,  who,  Tertul- 
lian  says  ( I  >e  jirnscr.,  5-!),  wanted  to  smuggle  in 
Judaistic  practices,  transplanted  the  party  to 
Rome,  and  secured  a  following  (Eus.,  V.  10). 
The  increase  of  these  schismatic  Quartodecimans 
undoubtedly  formed  the  occasion  of  Hippolytus' 
treatment  of  them  in  his  Jie/utalion  of  all  lltnsics. 
Baur,  Hilgenfeld,  and  others  falsely  assert  that 
the  distinction  between  Christian  and  Judaizing 
Quartodecimans  is  an  arbitrary  one.  The  Laodi- 
cean discussion  was  only  a  passing  act  in  the 
great  passover  controversy,  and  the  Roman  Church 
succeeded  in  securing  a  representative  for  its  views 
in  Apollinaris.  The  churches  of  Asia  Minor 
continued  to  cling  to  the  old  Christian  Paschal 
celebration  as  it  had  been  introduced  by  John. 
It  must  be  remarked  (1)  That  every  attempt  to 
reconcile  the  fragments  of  the  Paschal  writings 
which  have,  been  preserved,  and  the  notices  about 
the  practice  of  the  churches  of  Asia  Minor,  has 
failed,  so  that  the  Laodicean  discussion  was  not 
a  mere  passing  act;  (2)  The  Tubingen  school 
goes  upon  the  false  assumption,  that  .John,  after 
Paul's  death,  and  in  a  hostile  spirit,  introduced 
the  Judaistic  practice;  and  (3)  That  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  Eucharist  in  Asia  Minor  was  marked 
by  features  which  distinguished  it  from  (he  usual 
celebration  in  the  church,  and  was  more  nearly 
like  the  celebration  in  the  church  of  the  first 
days,  etc. 

The  church  at  large,  appealing  to  the  testimony 
of  Peter  and  Paul,  saw  an  approach  to  the  Juda- 
istic mode  of  observance  in  the  practice  of  the 
churches  of  Asia  Minor.  The  more  intense  the 
conflict  of  the  Gentile  churches  was  with  Ebion- 
ism,  the  more  keen  was  its  vision  to  spy  out 
Judaizing  tendencies.  The  observance  of  the 
14th  of  Nisan  was  beyond  dispute  the  only  ground 
of  this  charge;  and  historians  failed  to  observe 
that  the  spirit  of  the  Paschal  celebration  in  Asia 
Minor  was  as  much  at  variance  with  Judaizing 
Christianity  as  was  that  of  Rome. 

In  consequence  of  this  divergence,  and  other 
differences  in  the  time  of  observing  the  passover 
feast  (the  Romans  putting  the  day  of  the  equi- 
nox on  March  18;  the  Alexandrians,  on  March 
21),  the  passover  and  resurrection  days  often  fell 
in  the  different  churches  in  different  weeks.  The 
synod  of  Aries  (-ill)  sought,  but  in  vain,  to  secure 
a  uniform  practice.  This  result  was  brought 
about  by  the  Council  of  Nicsea  (-120),  the  Oriental 
churches  agreeing  to  the  new  ordinances.  (See 
Easter.)  In  spite  of  the  decree  of  the  council, 
many  Oriental  congregations  held  to  the  old  prae- 
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tice.  The-  synod  of  Antioch  (341)  punished  its 
advocates  with  excommunication.  In  the  canons 
of  the  councils  of  Laodicea  (364)  and  Constan- 
tinople (381)  they  were  called  TcooapeaacudmariTM, 
or  I  inartudecimani  ("  Fourteeners  ").  In  the  fourth 
century,  l'eter,  bishop  of  Alexandria  (d.  311), 
ha«l  a  controversy  with  the  Quartodeciman,  Tri- 
centius.  The  latter  rejected  the  accusation  of 
Judaistic  leanings  when  he  said,  "We  intend 
nothing  else  than  to  commemorate  the  passion  of 
our  Lord,  and  at  the  very  time  which  the  early 
eve-witnesses  have  handed  down."  Epiphanius 
distinguished  three  factions.  Theodoret,  in  the 
fifth  century  (Hceret.  fabuL,  III.  4),  states  that  the 
Qnartodecimans  "say  that  John  the  evangelist, 
when  he  was  preaching  in  Asia  Minor,  taught 
them  to  observe  the  14th;  but,  as  they  misunder- 
stood the  apostolic  tradition,  they  do  not  wait  for 
the  day  of  the  resurrection,  but  commemorate  the 
Lord's  passion  on  Tuesday,  Thursday,  Saturday, 
or  any  other  day  on  which  the  14th  of  Nisan 
might  fall.  The  Quartodecimans  seem  to  have 
completely  disappeared  in  the  sixth  century.  For 
the  further  history  and  celebration,  see  Easter. 

LIT.  —  HlLGKXFELI)  :      D.     PllXMlhslrrit      ...      d. 

Eoang.  Jnhmni.i,  in  the  Tliml.  Jahrb.,  1849  (pp.  200 
sqq.),  1857  (pp.  523  sqq.);  Noch  eiu  Wort  iiber 
ih:n  Pa-aitlistreit,  in  Zeitschr.  f.  wissensch.  Theol., 
1858  (pp.  151  sqq.);  Baur  :  D.  Chrixfchthum  d. 
ersten  Jahrhunderte  (2d  ed.,  pp.  156  sqq.),  and 
arts,  against  Dr.  Sleitz,  in  the  Theol.  Jahrb.,  1*57 
(pp.  242-257),  and  Zcilaehr.  f.  wissensch.  Theol., 
1*.">S  (pp.  298  sm.);  Steitz:  p.  THftlrcnz  d.  Occi- 
di'nlnlrii  ,i.  tl.  Kleinurinteii,  in  Si ud.  u.  Kritiken, 
1856  (pp.  751  sqq.),  and  arts,  against  Dr.  Baur, 
in  Sltidirn  and  Kritiken,  1857  (pp.  77-!  sqq.)  and 
185!);  Scjiurer:  !_)<■  conlrvcv.  jmschulibus,  1869; 
IIexax:  L'eglise  chn'tienne,  pp.  445  sqq.;  [the 
Church  Histories  of  Xean-der  and  Schaff  (re- 
vised edition,  vol.  ii.,  18,83,  up.  209-220,  where  a 
different  view  is  presented)*;  art.  "Paschal  Con- 
troversies," in  Smith  and  Cheetham  :  Lid.  of 

Chr.  Antt/t/.].         <}.  E.  STEITZ.     (WAGEXMANX.) 

PASCHALIS  is  the  name  of  two  popes  and  two 
antipopes.  —  Paschalis,  antipope,  is  ignored  as  a 
schismatic  in  the  list  of  popes,  but  was  chosen 
bishop  of  Rome  in  September,  687.  Knowing 
that  the  infirmities  of  Pope  Conon  indicated  the 
speedy  termination  of  his  life,  he  prevailed,  by  a 
bribe  upon  John,  Exarch  of  Ravenna,  to  instruct 
his  officials  at  Pome  to  vote  for  him  as  Conon 's 
successor.  A  second  candidate,  Theodoras,  was 
elected  at  the  same  time.  The  majority  of  the 
clergy  finally  agreed  upon  Sergius  I.,  who  was 
consecrated  Dec.  15,  6S7 ;  and  Paschalis  was  shut 
up  m  a  cloister,  where  he  is  said  to  have  survived 
nve   years.     See  Muratori:   ltrr.  Hal.  set:,  iii. 

^pV.VFp  i""^  ''>  Po'";/-  *<»»■.  PP- 170 sq. 
-  Paschalis  I.,  pope  (Jan.  25,  S17-X2  t),was  abbot 

li^T    °f   -•'  Strl'hen  when  lie  was  Se- 
ated to  the  chair  oi  St.  Peter.     When  Ludwig 

the  ,ous  in  817,  nominated  Lothaire  at  Aix-la- 
su  nmr  ?  IT    II™  hls  iinperial  throne>  Paschalis 

a  s  l'nd  ?!"'"  t0  R°me  t0  receive  the  cro™> 
the  ria-hn  '  a8,th!,8u.«=essnr  of  Peter  alone  had 
the  light  to  confer  the  imperial  dignity.  Lot  haire 
obeyed  and  was  crowned  at  Rome,  April  ^3™ 

thT  f"  mat  rt"  hiTU-  S°  -P°Pular"amo"n; 
the  l„, mans  by  his  administration,  that  at  his 
death  they  refused  to  allow  his  remains  to  be 


buried  in  the  Lateran.  He  has,  however,  been 
canonized.  If  fame  he  has,  he  owes  it  to  his 
reconstruction  of  the  churches  of  St.  Cecilia  in 
Trastavara,  St.  Prassede  on  the  Esquiline,  etc. 
See  Muratori:  Rer.  Ital.  scr.,  iii.  213  sqq. 
Jakie:  Reg.  Pontif.;  Syjbel  :  D.  Schenkungen  d. 
Kaniliiigcr  an  d.  Piipsle,  in  Sybel's  Kleinen  hist. 
Schrifieu,  Stuttgart,  1881,  3  vols.,  pp.  108  sqq. 
—  Paschalis  II.,  pope  (Aug.  13,  1099-Jan.  21, 
1118),  whose  family  name  was  Rainer,  was  b. 
in  Bleda,  Tuscany,  probably ;  became  a  Cluuy 
monk,  fully  sympathized  with  Gregory  VII.  in 
all  his  movements  looking  to  church  reforms, 
and  was  by  him  made  cardinal.  The  security 
of  his  power  as  pope  was  assured  by  the  death 
or  silencing  of  three  rival  claimants,  —  Clement 
III.,  who  died  1100;  Theodorich  of  St.  Rufina, 
who  was  imprisoned ;  and  Maginulf,  who  was 
declared  pope  Nov.  18,  1105,  under  the  name  of 
Sixtus  IV.,  and  for  a  time  occupied  the  Lateran, 
but  was  compelled  in  1111  by  Henry  V.  to  sub- 
mit to  Paschalis.  In  France,  Paschalis  confirmed 
his  authority  by  compelling  Philip  I.,  who  had 
separated  from  bis  wife  in  1092,  and  was  living 
with  Bertrade  of  Montfort  (the  wife  of  Fulk, 
Count  of  Anjou),  to  give  up  the  adulterous  connec- 
tion. Very  different  was  the  result  of  his  efforts 
to  extend  his  authority  in  England  and  Germany. 
In  the  appeal  of  Anselm,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, and  Henry  I.  of  England,  to  the  papal 
chair,  Paschalis  decided,  in  favor  of  the  former, 
that  the  right  of  investing  bishops  with  ring 
and  staff  did  not  belong  to  the  temporal  power. 
Henry,  who  at  first  refused  to  submit  to  the 
decision,  in  1105  accepted  it,  after  receiving  the 
right  to  demand  the  oath  and  service  of  fealty 
from  the  bishops.  This  conclusion  of  peace  be- 
tween the  Church  and  the  State  was  exceedingly 
favorable  to  the  latter.  The  conflict  between 
Paschalis  and  the  German  emperors  turned  out 
likewise  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  papal  power. 
Paschalis  pronounced  "eternal  excommunica- 
tion" against  Henry  IV.  on  March  12,  1102,  and 
carried  his  bitterness  so  far  as  to  release  his  son 
from  the  obligation  of  filial  obedience.  Henry 
IV.  died  in  1106,  and  Henry  A',  was  pledged  to 
defend  the.  interests  of  the  church  with  the 
sword;  but  after  the  Council  of  Troyes  (1107),  at 
which  the  Pope  asserted  his  sole  right  of  investi- 
ture, he  found  in  Paschalis  his  most  dangerous 
enemy.  When,  in  1110,  Henry  marched  upon 
Rome  with  the  purpose  of  demanding  the  crown, 
and  settling  the  question  of  investiture,  Paschalis 
determined  to  make  a  treaty  on  the  basis  of  the 
principles  he  had  learned  as  a  Cluny  monk.  Ib- 
proposed,  in  lieu  of  the  right  of  investiture,  that 
the  German  bishops  should  renounce  all  their 
rights  as  temporal  princes,  and  depend  upon  vol- 
untary gifts  and  tithes  for  their  support.  As  an 
idealist,  he  never  dreamed  of  opposition.  Henry 
A*,  agreed  to  the  stipulations  on  Feb.  9,  1111 ;  but 
when  they  were  made  public,  three  clays  subse- 
quently, on  the  occasion  of  Henry's  coronation, 
the  German  bishops  refused  to  accept  them,  and 
demanded  their  revocation.  Paschalis,  remaining 
firm,  was  taken  prisoner  by  Henry,  was  forced  to 
put  the  crown  on  his  head  April  13,  1111,  and  to 
acknowledge  his  authority  of  investiture.  These 
concessions  aroused  a  tumult  in  Italy  and  France; 
and  even  such  temperate  ecclesiastics  as  Ivo  of 
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Chartres  and  Peter  of  Porto  thought  the  Pope 
had  gone  too  far.  The  strict  Gregorian  party 
demanded  the  annulling  of  the  concessions  and 
the  excommunication  of  Henry  V.;  but  Paschalis 
remained  true  to  his  oath.  The  synod  of  Vienna 
of  Sept.  Hi,  1112,  and  other  synods,  excommuni- 
cated the  emperor.  In  1117  Henry  again  marched 
upon  Rome  to  take  measures  to  prevent  (he  gift 
of  Mathilde  of  Canossa  falling  to  the  papal  chair, 
and  to  again  treat  about  his  right,  of  investiture, 
fearing  the  Pope  would  give  way.  Paschalis  fled 
from  the  city,  and  his  death  soon  after  his  return 
stopped  any  further  measures  against  the  emperor. 
He  was  a  man  of  religious  earnestness  and  high 
ideals,  but  was  destitute  of  firmness.  See  Vita  a 
Petro  Pisano.  in  Wattericti,  Ponlif.  Rom.  rita;  ii. 
lsqq.;  Jaefe:  lit.;/.  Pmitif.  Horn.  His  letters 
are  found  in  Migne,  vol.  103;  1Ias.se:  Anselm 
con  Canttrbur;/ ,  Hefele  :  Concihengesch.,  vol.  v. ; 
Gervais  :  Polit.  f'rtsch.  Deutsc/dands  miter  tl.  Ri- 
gierung  Htinnch  I"  u.  Lolhar  III.,  Leipzig,  1>41 ; 
Giesebrecht  :  Ueschich.  d.  deutschen  Kaiserzeit, 
'2d  part,  4th  ed.,  Braunschw.,  1877. —  Paschalis 
III.,  anti-pope  (1164-08).  See  Alexander  HI., 
p.  31.  R.  ZOEPFFEL. 

PASCHASIUS,  Radbertus.     See  Radbertus. 

PASQUALIS,  Martinez,  b.  in  Provence  in  1715; 
d.  in  St.  Domingo  in  177!.).  He  was  of  Jewish 
origin,  and  the  Cabala  was  the  source  from  which 
he  drew  his  ideas.  He  introduced  cabalistic  rites 
in  several  of  the  Masonic  lodges  in  France,  and 
finally  developed  them  into  a  kind  of  theology, 
bv  the  aid  of  which  he  pretended  to  be  able  to 
work  miracles.  He  staid  in  Paris  from  176S  to 
177S.  and  formed  a  kind  of  sect  called  the  "  Mir- 
tinists."  One  of  his  principal  disciples,  Louis 
Claude  de  St.  Martin,  was  a  quite  prolific  author. 
Perhaps  the  most  characteristic  of  his  works  are 
Des  erreurs  et  de  la  ce'rilc,  Lyons,  1782  ;  L' esprit 
des  choses,  Paris,  1800,  2  vols.  ;  L'homme  de  de'sir, 
new  edition,  Metz,  1802. 

PASSION,  The,  of  our  Lord,_is  his  crucifixion. 
Cf.  F  L  Steixmeyer  :  Die  Cesc/uchte  der  Pas- 
sion des  Iltrrn  in  Abicehr  des  kridschen  Angriffs 
betrachtet,  Berlin,  1868,  2d  ed.,  1*82  ;  Eng.  trans., 
The  Histtjrij  of  the  Passion  and  Resurrection  of  our 
Lord  considered  in  the  Light  of  Modem  Criticism, 
Edinburgh,  1870.     See  Cross;  Jesus  Christ. 

PASSJON-PLAYS.     See  Religious  Dramas. 

PASSION-WEEK.      See  Holy  Week. 

PASSIONEI,  Dominic,  b.  at  Fossombrone,  Dec. 
2,  1082 ;  d.  near  Rome,  July  5, 1701.  He  entered 
the  service  of  the  church ;  was  used  in  various 
diplomatic  missions,  and  was  in  17-18  made  a 
cardinal,  and  librarian  of  the  Vatican.  He  pub- 
lished Acta  apostolical  legationis  Helueticce,  Zug, 
1724 ;  and  after  his  death  his  letters  and  his  col- 
lection of  inscriptions  were  published,  —  Inscript. 
Antiq.,  Lucca,  1765. 

PASSIONISTS,  The,  or  members  of  the  Con- 
gregation of  the  Holy  Cross  and  Passion  of  the 
Saviour  (Congrer/olio  ctericorum  e.rcalceatorum  SS. 
Crucis  et  Passionis),  are  an  order  of  the  Romau- 
Cath'olic  Church,  dating  from  the  eighteenth 
century.  The  founder,  Paolo  della  Croce  (b.  at 
Ovada  in  Piedmont,  Jan.  3,  1004,  d.  in  Rome, 
Oct.  18,  1775),  resembled  in  disposition,  Liguori. 
At  first  fired  with  enthusiasm  for  military  pur- 
suits, he  devoted  himself  to  a  religious  life,  and, 
with'  the  sanction  of  the  bishop  of  Alexandria, 


founded  in  1720  the  Order  of  the  Cross,  and  in 
1727  was  consecrated  priest.  The  first  establish- 
ment of  the  new  order  was  founded  on  Monte 
Argentaro ;  the  second,  at  Orbitello  in  Tuscany, 
etc.  Benedict  XI V.,  in  1741,  sanctioned  the  order; 
and  Clement  XIV.,  in  1709,  sanctioned  it  again. 
The  latter  pope  sent  a  special  letter  to  the  found- 
er, whose  zealous  missionary  labors  and  peniten- 
tial severity  had  won  for  him  the  fame  of  unusual 
sanctity.  The  object  of  the  order  is  to  preserve 
and  propagate  the  memory  of  Christ's  atoning 
passion  and  death.  The  members  wear  a  black 
robe  with  the  name  of  Christ  printed  on  the 
left  side,  and  a  small  heart,  over  which  is  a  white 
cross.  Pius  IX.  canonized  Paolo  della  Croce  on 
May  1,  1807.  See  I),  hi.  Paul  t\  Kivuze  L,bcn, 
Uegensb.,  1846;  Pius  a  Sitritu  Saxc  to  :  Life  nf 
St.  Paul  of  the  Cross,  Dublin,  1808.     zo'.'KLEIl. ' 

PASSOVER,  The,  one  of  the  three  principal 
festivals  of  the  Jews,  is  designated  by  the  lie- 
brew  word  Pessah  (n?D),  which  was  also  used  of 
the  lamb  offered,  and  is  derived  from  a  verb 
meaning  "to  pass  by,"  "to  spare."  The  Bible 
connects  it  with  the  exodus  of  Israel  from  Egypt. 
At  the  command  of  the  Lord  the  people  on  that 
occasion  killed  and  ate  a  lamb,  striking  the  blood 
on  the  doorposts  as  a  protection  against  the  de- 
stroying angel  (Exod.  xii.  3-10).  At  that  time 
the  annual  repetition  of  the  custom  was  insti- 
tuted. The  laws  governing  its  observance  are 
preserved  by  the  Elohistic  writer  in  Exod.  xii. 
1-20,42-51;  Lev.  xxiii.  5-14;  Num.  ix.  10-14; 
xxviii.  16-25. 

Celebration. — The  celebration  of  the  passovcr 
was  put  in  the  month  of  the  exodus  (Nisan). 
Every  head  of  a  family  was  commanded  to  choose, 
on  the  10th  of  the  month,  a  male  lamb  or  goat, 
without  blemish,  and  to  kill  it  on  the  11th,  "be- 
tween the  two  evenings  "  (Exod.  xii.  0,  margin). 
The  Karaites  and  Samaritans  explain  the  last 
expression  to  mean  between  sunset  and  darkness  ; 
the  Pharisees,  between  three  o'clock  and  sunset ; 
Rase  hi  and  Kimchi,  of  the  time  just  before  and 
after  sunset.  The  lamb  was  roasted,  and  eaten 
with  unleavened  bread  and  bitter  herbs.  Xo 
bone  was  to  be  broken,  and  no  parts  were  either 
to  be  removed  from  the  house,  or  left  over  to  the 
next  day.  The  meal  was  to  be  taken  m  haste, 
the  partakers  having  their  loins  girded,  shoes  on 
their  feet,  and  staff  in  their  hand  (Fxod.  xii.  11). 
Only  the  circumcised  could  partake  of  the  meal. 
This  meal  introduced  the  seven  days  of  the  Feast 
of  Unleavened  Bread.  From  the  loth  to  the  21st, 
leavened  bread  was  forbidden,  on  penalty  of  ex- 
termination. The  first  and  last  days  were  great 
holidays,  on  which  no  work  was  done,  and  people 
gathered  for  worship.  Connected  with  this  feast 
was  the  offering  of  the  sheaf  of  the  first-fruits 
(Lev.  xxiii.  10  sqq.),  which  does  not  mean  crushed 
grains  of  wheat,  as  Josephus  supposes  (Ant.,  III. 
10,  5).  The  use  of  the  harvest  was  forbidden  till 
after  this  offering  had  been  made.  The  Jeliovist 
document  contains  accounts  of  the  passovcr  in 
Exod.  xii.  21-30,  xiii.  3-10.  Here,  likewise,  the 
institution  of  the  feast  is  connected  with  the 
exodus;  and  the  failure  to  leaven  the  bread  is 
explained  as  a  result  of  the  people's  great  haste. 
Deuteronomy  also  gives  an  account  of  the  pass- 
over  (xvi.  1  sqq.),  which  is  shorter  than  that  of 
the  Elohist,  but  presupposes  more  extensive  regu- 
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lations.  Distinct  mention  is  made  of  only  a  few 
pas-^overs  in  the  historical  books  of  the  Old  .tes- 
tament, although  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  passover  was  the  principal  feast  after  the 
time  ..f  Moses.  Moreover,  it  is  plain  that  the 
Mosaic  ordinances  respecting  it  were  not  always 
ii- idly  obeyed  (2  Chron.  xxx.  5).  The  failure  ot 
all  Israel,  from  "  Dan  to  Beersheba,"  to  observe 
it,  was,  at  least  in  part,  due  to  the  political  trou- 
bles of  the  period.  We  have  mention  of  the 
first  passover  celebrated  after  the  crossing  of  the 
Jordan  Mosh.  v.  10),  and  two  others  are  specially 
mentioned  before  the  period  of  the  exile.  In 
the  notice  of  the  one  under  Ilezekiah  (2  Chron. 
xxx.  20),  it  is  stated  that  such  a  feast  had  not 
been  celebrated  in  Jerusalem  since  the  days  of 
Solomon,  by  which  the  length  and  ostentation  of 
the  festivities  are  meant,  the  feast  lasting  four- 
teen days  In  the  notice  of  the  other  passover, 
under  Julian,  the  same  historian  observes  (2 
Chron.  xxxv.  18),  that  no  such  passover  had  been 
kept  since  the  days  of  Samuel.  He  means  by 
this,  as  a  comparison  of  2  Kings  xxiii.  21  sqq 
shows,  that  in  no  case  had  the  legal  regulations 
been  so  strictly  kept. 

Mniiuntj. — The  passover  was  at  once  an  agri- 
cultural festival  of  thanksgiving  and  an  historical 
anniversary.  It  was  a  feast  of  consecration  at 
the  beginning  of  harvest  (Dent-  xvi.  9),  and  an 
anniversary  in  honor  of  the  emancipation  from 
Egypt  by  the  divine  hand.  Some  modern  schol- 
ars, like  Ilnpfeld,  Schultz,  and  YVellhausen,  hold 
that  the  historical  idea  had  a  secondary  place, 
and  was  associated  with  the  harvest  festival  at  a 
later  period,  and  look  upon  the  lamb  as  having 
beeji,  in  the  first  instance,  an  offering  of  the  first- 
born, on  the  part  of  the  shepherds.  But  this  is 
mere  assumption.  All  the  accounts  dating  from 
Moses  give  no  indication  of  any  such  idea,  and 
agree  in  associating  the  passover  with  the  exodus; 
and  the  unleavened  bread  is  distinctly  referred  to, 
not  as  an  offering  of  the  first-fruits  of  the  ground 
(Exod.  xxiii.  Ill),  but  as  the  "  bread  of  affliction," 
to  remind  the  people  of  the  Egyptian  servitude. 

The  passover  lamb  was  a  sacrifice;  and  this 
we  say  in  spile  of  the  Reformers,  who  denied  to 
it  (his  character.  Such  expressions  as,  "  it  is  the 
sacrifice  of  the  Lord's  passover"  (Exod.  xii  27), 
"an  offering,"  pip  (Num.  ix.  7),  etc.,  fully  jus- 
tify our  classification.  The  idea  of  sacrifice  is 
not  brought  out  in  the  first  celebration  in  Egypt; 
for  there  was  then  no  priesthood  and  no  altar. 
At  a  later  time,  the  blood  was  sprinkled,  and 
probably  the  fatty  pieces  burned  on  the  altar 
(Exod.  xxiii.  IS,  xxxiv.  25)  It  belonged  to  that 
class  of  offerings  in  which  the  meal  was  the  prin- 
cipal part,  and  in  which  that  was  a  representa- 
tion of  the  communion  between  God  and  man. 
It  was  a  home  or  family  offering,  where  the 
members  of  the  family  united,  and  confessed 
themselves  to  be  the  Lord's  people.  Every  family 
was  a  little  congregation  of  worshippers  by  itself. 
1 he  blood  had  an  expiatory  efficacy,  by  keepin" 
the  divine  w  rath  away  from  the  home.  The  sac°- 
nhcial  nature  of  the  occasion  is  shown  by  the 
regulations  governing  the  selection  of  the  lamb 
(or  goat) ;  and  the  injunction  against  breaking- 
its  bones  points  to  its  consecrate,!  character 
1  he  hurried  completion  of  the  meal  brings  out 
the  importance  of  the  moment  of  salvation,  when 


the  people  were  waiting  anxiously  for  deliver- 
ance. The  bitter  herbs  referred  back  to  the 
Egyptian  oppression,  and  the  unleavened  bread 
also  had  an  historical  meaning  (Exod.  xiii.  8 ; 
Dent.  xvi.  3).  In  the  New  Testament,  the  pass- 
over  lamb  is  a  type  of  Christ  (1  Cor.  v.  7),  whose 
sacrificial  death  secures  deliverance  from  the 
wrath  of  God  for  his  church,  which  enters  into 
communion  with  God  by  partaking  of  his  body 
and  blood. 

Celebration  at  the  Time  of  Christ.  —  Our  authori- 
ties on  this  point  are,  for  the  most  part,  the  later 
Talmudic  and  rabbinical  writers.  The  Paschal 
lamb,  like  the  other  sacrifices,  might  only  be  slain 
in  the  forecourt  of  the  temple.  For  this  reason 
the  passover  feast  attracted  an  immense  con- 
course of  people  to  Jerusalem, — a  fact  which  gave 
rise  to  great  fear  of,  and  precautions  on  the  part 
of  the  Romans  against,  national  revolts  at  this 
season  of  the  year  (Matt.  xxvi.  5 ;  Josephus,  Ant., 
XVII.  9,  3,  XX.  5,  3).  The  custom  which  the 
governor  practised,  of  giving  up  a  prisoner,  was 
designed  to  make  a  favorable  impression  upon  the 
Jews,  and  quiet  them.  A  terrible  fate  overtook 
the  people  at  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by 
Titus,  when  they  were  shut  in,  and  involved  in 
its  horrors.  Josephus  (Bell.  Juil.,  VI.  9,  3)  states, 
that  a  few  years  previous,  the  Paschal  lambs  were 
counted  at  the  solicitation  of  Cestius,  and  found 
to  number  250,501).  Reckoning  ten  men  to  a 
lamb,  this  would  give  a  throng  of  nearly  3,000,- 
000  in  attendance  upon  the  feast.  The  pilgrims 
could  not  find  room  in  the  city,  and  were  obliged 
to  resort  to  the  surrounding  towns,  or  live  in  tents. 
The  time  of  celebrating  the  feast  depended  upon 
the  condition  of  the  harvest.  If  the  fruits  of  the 
field  were  not  far  enough  advanced  in  the  middle 
of  the  twelfth  month  to  seem  to  justify  the  har- 
vest a  month  later,  the  twelfth  month  was  re- 
garded as  an  intercalary  month,  and  a  thirteenth 
was  added.  The  Sanhedrin  announced  when  the 
Paschal  month  began  as  soon  as  the  new  moon 
had  been  seen,  and  the  news  was  spread  through 
the  country  by  means  of  fire-signals.  But  when 
the  Samaritans  began  to  deceive  the  Jews  by  false 
signals,  the  news  was  communicated  by  messen- 
gers. The  lambs  were  killed  in  the  afternoon  of 
the  14th  of  Nisan,  at  half-past  two,  and  offered  an 
hour  later.  If  the  day  was  the  preparation  of  the 
sabbath,  the  killing  began  an  hour  earlier.  The 
priests  received  the  blood  in  silver  vessels,  and 
poured  it  upon  the  altar,  and  put  the  pieces  to  be 
offered  up  in  another  vessel.  Then  the  Levites 
began  to  sing  the  Hallel.  Not  less  than  ten, 
seldom  more  than  twenty,  men  partook  of  one 
lamb.  The  Talmud  enjoined  that  each  party 
should  eat  a  portion,  at  least  as  large  as  an  olive. 
Josephus  and  the  Mishna  assume  that  women  also 
partook  of  the  meal,  but  according  to  the  Gemara 
they  were  not  obligated  to  do  so.  After  the  first 
cup  was  drunk,  the  first-born  son  asked  for  an 
explanation  of  the  passover  ceremonies,  where- 
upon followed  a  detailed  account  of  their  insti- 
tution (Exod.  xii.  20  sq.,  xiii.  8).  The  company 
then  started  the  Hallel  (Ps.  cxiii.-exviii.),  and, 
after  singing  the  first  two  psalms,  drank  the  sec- 
ond cup  followed  by  two  others,  and  then  com- 
pleted the  Hallel.  "it  was  after  this  that  our 
Lord  went  out  and  sang  a  hymn  with  his  disciples 
(Matt.  xxvi.  30;  Mark  xiv.  26). 
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[The  Samaritans  still  celebrate  the  passover  at 
the  same  time  as  the  .lews  did;  namely,  on  the 
full  moon  of  Nisan.  Dean  Stanley,  who  witnessed 
the  rites  in  1862,  describes  the  scene  in  a  note 
appended  to  vol.  i.  of  his  Jewish  Church.  The 
community  of  Xabliis,  numbering  a  hundred  and 
fifty-two  individuals,  gathered  on  Mount  Gerizim, 
a  few  hundred  feet  below  its  summit.  At  sunset 
they  collected  about  a  trench  ;  and,  alter  the  chant- 
ing of  some  praises  and  prayers,  six  sheep  were 
driven  into  their  midst.  The  history  of  the  exo- 
dus was  then  recited,  after  which  the  sheep  were 
killed,  and  the  noses  and  foreheads  of  the  chil- 
dren touched  with  the  blood.  The  parties  then 
all  saluted  one  another  with  a  kiss,  and  the  sheep 
were  fleeced,  and  roasted  in  holes  dug  in  the 
ground.  After  midnight  the  feast  began,  and 
proceeded  in  silence,  and  as  if  in  haste.  In  ten 
minutes  all  was  consumed  but  a  few  remnants, 
which  were  thrown  into  the  fire,  care  being  taken 
that  none  should  be  left.] 

Lit.  —  Bochart  :  Hierozoicon,  London,  1GG3 
(i.  pp.  5~>1  sq.);  SrEXCKK:  De  leg/].  Hebrceorum, 
Lips.,  170.5;  Hitzig:  Ostcrn  u.  1'jingsten,  Heidel- 
berg, lsjs;  Bachhaxx  :  D  Feslgrsct:e  d.  Penta- 
teuch.*, 1n3S.  For  the  later  Jewish  rites;  Hot- 
tingei:  :  Juris  Hebrce.  leges,  Zurich,  1055;  Otho  : 
Lex  rabbin,  phi!.;  Ewald  :  [Antii/nilies  of  the  Old 
Testament]:  Okhlkr :  [Theology  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament,  X.Y.,  lSS-J  ;  Stanley:  Hist,  of  the  Jewish 
Church,  vol.  i.;  E.  $l'IH:rkr  :  Ueber  ipayciv  rd  ndaxa,, 
John  .)■(•//'/.  2S.  Giessen,  1*S3].  VON  ORELLI. 

PASTORAL  LETTERS  are  letters  addressed 
by  the  pastor,  the  shepherd,  to  his  flock,  generally 
by  the  bishop  to  the  clergy  under  his  jurisdic- 
tion, or  to  the  laity  of  his  diocese,  or  to  both  par- 
ties at  once.  At  various  times  and  in  various 
places  the  secular  government  has  claimed  the 
right  of  exercising  a  kind  of  censure  over  such 
pastoral  letters  ;  but  the  claims  have  always  been 
met  with  the  most  decided  protest  from  the  side 
of  the  clergy.  The  term  also  applies  to  letters 
issued  by  ecclesiastical  bodies  to  the  pastors 
under  tiieir  jurisdiction,  e.g.,  by  a  Presbyterian 
svnod. 

*  PASTORAL  THEOLOGY.  Theology  is  di- 
vided into  two  parts,  —  Theoretical  and  Practical. 
L'nder  the  second  division  are  included  Homiletics, 
Catechetics,  Liturgies,  and  Potmeuics.  Of  these 
subdivisions  the  first  three  are  treated  in  other 
articles  under  their  respective  headings  :  the 
fourth,  Poimenics,  is  the  one  to  be  considered 
here. 

The  qualifications  and  the  call  of  the  ministry 
are  themes  incidental  and  introductory,  and  may 
be  passed  without  discussion,  as  the  proper  lim- 
its of  this  article  demand.  We  have  to  do  rather 
with  the  practical  work  of  the  pastor. 

A  presbytery,  or  other  ecclesiastical  body,  in 
licensing  i  candidate  for  the  ministry,  passes  its 
verdict  upon  his  fitness  for  the  service.  That 
verdict  is  to  be  confirmed  by  the  call  of  a  church 
and  congregation  to  the  licentiate  to  become  their 
pastor :  Without  such  a  call,  or  its  equivalent  in 
a  missionary  appointment,  the  licensure  is  not  to 
be  consummated  by  ordination.  The  call  of  a 
church  and  congregation,  when  accepted,  involves 
reciprocal  obligations.  These  obligations  are 
represented,  but  cannot  be  fully  expressed,  much 
less  can  they  be  limited  by  the  terms  of  the  call ; 
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for  the  church  and  congregation  owe  the  pastor, 
and  the  pastor  owes  them,  more  than  can  be  put 
into  any  writing-  The  call  made  and  accepted  is 
a  contract,  but  it  is  more  than  that.  Not  only 
must  it  be  fulfilled  on  both  sides  with  business- 
like fidelity,  but  it  must  be  fulfilled  in  the  large- 
ness of  the  spirit  of  mutual  Christian  love. 

The  true  minister  will  never  be  a  place-seeker. 
In  the  spirit  of  the  saying  of  Confucius,  —  "I  am 
not  concerned  that  1  have  no  place,  I  am  con- 
cerned how  I  may  fit  myself  for  one,"  —  the  true- 
hearted  minister,  having  done  his  work  of  prepa- 
ration with  fidelity,  will  trust  the  Great  Head  of 
the  church  to  find  him  a  place ;  and  the  old  prov- 
erb will  hold  good,  "  A  stone  that  is  fit  for  the 
wall  will  not  be  left  in  the  roadway."  Absolute 
personal  consecration  to  Christ  and  to  his  king- 
dom is  fundamental  to  the  true  idea  of  an  evan- 
gelical ministry.  Considerations  of  adaptation 
and  of  family  ties  must  have  weight;  but  alway 
should  predominate  the  question,  "Lord,  what 
w  ill  thou  have  me  to  do  ?  " 

Once  settled  in  a  parish,  the  pastor  needs,  not 
only  power  in  the  pulpit,  but  also  power  to  reach 
and  sway  men  by  personal  contact  and  influence. 
Preaching  prepares  the  way  for  pastoral  work ; 
and  pastoral  work  inspires  and  guides  and  warms 
the  preaching,  and  gives  it  practical  adaptation 
and  power.  The  true  pastor  finds  the  themes  of 
his  sermons  among  his  people,  rather  than  in  his 
own  tastes  and  tendencies ;  and  so  he  preaches, 
not  for  himself,  but  for  his  hearers.  If  for  preach- 
ing, talent  is  first,  and  tact  is  second,  for  pastoral 
work,  tact  is  first,  and  talent  is  second ;  piety  being 
equally  necessary  in  both  relations.  Tact  is  de- 
fined as  "  a  finer  love:"  it  is  of  the  heart;  and, 
other  things  being  equal,  the  heart  that  is  the 
warmest  will  have  the  most  of  that  address, 
facility,  and  skill  whieli  we  call  tact.  The  large 
and  general  relation  of  the  preacher  to  his  con- 
gregation as  a  whole  becomes  in  the  pastor  a 
personal  and  an  individual  relation  to  each  mem- 
ber of  the  flock,  without  regard  to  condition  or 
character.  This  involves  the  dealing  with  a 
great  variety  of  natures,  each  one  of  whom  is  a 
separate  and  a  sacred  responsibility  to  the  pastor. 
The  work  is  endless.  There  are  always  some 
souls  in  need  of  personal  ministrations.  Jlen  are 
reached  and  saved  one  by  one,  and  not  in  mass. 
The  preacher  must  be  a  pastor  to  gather  in  one  by 
one  the  souls  to  whom  he  has  spoken  from  the 
pulpit  the  words  of  truth. 

As  the  pastor  goes  among  the  people,  what  he 
is  will  condition  what  he  says  :  his  character  and 
life  will  help  or  hinder  his  work.  "The  visible 
rhetoric  "  of  the  minister's  daily  conduct  is  more 
decisive  in  influence  than  the  audible  rhetoric  of 
his  sermons.  Clerical  affectations  and  assump- 
tions can  no  longer  deceive  or  awe  the  people : 
there  must  be  in  the' pastor  a  simple,  transparent 
manliness  sanctified  by  the  love  of  Christ,  and  yet 
only  the  more  intensely  human  because  christly. 
Once  the  minister  was  first,  and  the  man  second : 
now  the  man  is  first,  or  the  minister  has  no  place 
or  power.  In  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  Titus  (i.  7-9), 
there  are  thirteen  virtues  enjoined  as  condition- 
ing the  one  thing,  —  ability  to  preach;  as  if  to 
show  that  character  is  to  pulpit-power  as  thirteen 
is  to  one. 

Scholarly  tastes  and  habits  must  be  watched, 
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lest  they  disqualify  for  genial  and  effective  con- 
verse with  the  common  people.  The  scholarly 
must  be  qualified  by  the  christly,  then  the  small 
courtesies,  which  are  of  such  value  in  the  com- 
merce of  society,  will  not  be  neglected,  and  love 
will  make  the  pastor  a  gentleman,  welcome  to 
every  household  and  heart. 

There  is  an  old  saving,  as  trite  as  true,  "A 
house-going  minister  makes  a  church-going  peo- 
ple." The  work  of  pastoral  visitation  must  be 
systematized.  A  "  calling-book  "  should  be  kept, 
in  which,  with  the  name  of  each  family,  the  names 
of  the  children  should  be  recorded.  The  date  of 
each  call  should  be  noted,  so  that  the  pastor  can 
learn  at  any  time  where  his  next  calls  should  be 
made.  Only  in  this  way  can  thoroughness,  regu- 
larity, and  impartiality  be  secured  in  the  visita- 
tion of  the  people.  The  pastor  in  these  calls 
should  not  be  alway  preaching;  for  a  minister 
who  is  alway  preaching,  never  really  preaches. 
The  aim  should  be  to  enter  into  the  sympathies 
of  the  people,  to  know  their  home-life,  and  to 
win  their  confidence  and  affection. 

Besides  this  general  visitation  there  should  be 
special  calls  made  upon  the  sick  and  the  afflicted. 
The  tenderness  and  the  sympathy  of  Christ  as 
toward  the  suffering,  and  the  words  of  promise, 
of  counsel,  and  of  comfort  with  which  the  Bible 
abounds,  will  suggest  to  the  true  pastor  how  he 
should  minister  among  the  sick  and  the  sorrow- 
ing. Such  calls  should  be  short  and  frequent, 
and  the  words  spoken  should  be  few  and  careful. 

Other  special  calls  must  be  made  to  reach  par- 
ticular cases  of  spiritual  need.  As  soon  as  may 
be,  the  pastor  should  inform  himself  concerning 
the  spiritual  condition  of  every  member  of  his 
congregation.  His  work  should  begin  with  the 
ollicns  of  the  church,  to  enlist  them  in  active 
co-operation  ;  then  the  membership  of  the  church 
should  be  roused  to  prayer  and  labor;  then  Chris- 
tians outside  o£  the  church  should  be  urged  no 
longer  to  delay  confessing  Christ.  By  this  method 
of  working  from  the  centre  outward,  by  the  time 
he  comes  to  seek  those  who  are  without  Christ 
(beginning  with  the  thoughtful,  then  approaching 
the  careless,  and  then  the  sceptical),  the  pastor 
will  find  that^he  way  has  been  prepared  for  him. 

Meanwhile  the  course  of  preaching  should  cor- 
respond with  the  course  of  pastoral  labor,  begin- 
ning at  the  centre  of  the  church,  and  working 
outwards  toward  those  who  are  farthest  from  the 
truth.  There  will  be  morbid  Christians,  given 
to  too  much  introspection,  who  make  the  radical 
mistake  which  Ilamman  has  characterized  as 
"the  attempt  to  feel  thought,  and  to  comprehend 
feeling."  Such  spiritual  egoism  can  be  cured 
only  by  Christian  work.  The  morbid  Christian 
must  stop  feeling  his  own  pulse,  and  go  out  into 
the  vineyard,  and  try  to.  win  souls  for  Christ: 
there  can  be  no  spiritual  health  and  vigor  with- 
out such  work.  Hence  that  pastor  will  be  the 
most  success! „1,  who.  instead  of  trying  to  do  all 
the  work  of  the  par.sh  himself,  strives  to  enlist 
and  s  imulate  the  members  of  the  church  to  work 
with  him  as  their  appointed  leader 

Phere  are  such  varieties  of  temperament,  dispo- 
n  St")-,,  nW  CT'  {"^nation,  that  the  pastor 
must  b.eak  from  bondage  to  himself  and  to  his 
ex  n, nence,  and  learn  to  judge  mPn,  not  h  Mm_ 
self,  but  in  themselves,  making  large  and  gene  - 


ous  allowances  for  differences  that  come  of  nature 
or  of  education,  of  antecedent  or  of  present  cir- 
cumstances. In  order  to  this,  he  must  be  a 
many-sided  man,  always  studying  in  a  docile  way 
the  endlessly  varied  manifestations  of  human 
nature.  He  must  be  stimulated  and  sustained 
in  his  systematic  pastoral  work,  not  by  natural 
personal  attractions,  but  by  divine  motives.  He 
should  school  himself  to  see  in  each  soul  a  spe- 
cial responsibility,  for  which  he  must  account  to 
Christ.  He  should  see  men,  not  in  the  common 
human  way,  but  as  made  in  the  image  of  God, 
and  as  redeemed  by  the  blood  of  the  Son  of  God. 
This  will  make  the  pastor  impartial,  and  faithful 
to  all;  and  so  his  parochial  work  will  not  depend 
upon  fitful  impulses,  but  will  be  sustained  by  the 
deepest  and  divinest  principles. 

There  are  special  relations  which  the  pastor 
sustains  to  the  officers  of  the  church  and  congre- 
gregation  and  to  the  heads  or  leaders  in  the 
organized  work  of  the  parish.  The  trustees,  or 
those  in  charge  of  the  secular  interests  of  the 
congregation,  may  ask  counsel  of  him,  and  then 
he  should  give  it;  but  he  should  not  interfere 
with  them,  always  recognizing  the  principle  that 
business  men  should  manage  the  business  inter- 
ests of  the  parish.  The  pastor's  relations  to  the 
spiritual  officers  of  the  church  should  be  cordial 
and  confidential.  He  should  not  dictate  to  them, 
but  rather  counsel  with  them,  treating  them  with 
studied  respect  and  consideration,  while  main- 
taining his  personal  independence. 

As  to  the  heads  or  leaders  in  the  organized 
work  of  the  church,  the  general  rule  is,  that  the 
pastor  should  be  loyal  to  their  leadership,  and 
should  show  respect  for  the  positions  they  have 
been  appointed  to  occupy.  The  sabbath-school 
should  be  under  the  care  of  the  spiritual  officers 
of  the  church,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the 
choir,  or  the  conductors  of  the  music.  It  may  be 
remarked,  however,  in  passing,  that  it  would  be 
an  inexcusable  egoism  in  the  pastor  to  demand 
that  the  devotional  music  in  the  sabbath  worship 
should  be  adapted  only  to  his  individual  taste  and 
culture,  and  not  rather  to  the  average  taste  and 
culture  of  the  whole  congregation.  And  of  the 
other  relation  it  may  be  said,  that,  for  the  sabbath- 
school,  teachers  should  be  selected,  not  primarily 
with  reference  to  the  good  they  may  get  by  having 
such  work  to  do,  but  rather  with  reference  to 
their  competency  to  do  the  children  good.  The 
sabbath-school  is  not  a  gymnasium  for  feeble 
Christians,  but  rather  is  it  the  institution  for  the 
religious  education  of  the  children  of  the  con- 
gregation. Not  all  good  people  will  make  good 
teachers.  The  pastor  should  visit  both  the  choir 
and  the  sabbath-school  in  the  spirit  of  courte- 
ous Christian  sympathy  with  the  departments  of 
church  life  there  represented. 

There  may  be  within  the  church,  organizations 
for  varied  Christian  work;  such  as  young  people's 
associations,  young  men's  Christian  associations, 
Dorcas  or  sewing  societies,  missionary  societies, 
foreign  and  home;  and  to  the  leaders  in  these 
organizations  the  relations  of  the  pastor  are 
always  delicate,  and  sometimes  difficult.  It  is  a 
question  how  far  it  is  wise  to  multiply  organiza- 
tions within  the  church  ;  since  the  church  is  itself 
the  divinely  appointed  organization  as  against  all 
evil,  and  for  all  good. 
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Some  things  must  be  said  with  reference  to  the 
pastor  in  his  relations  to  tin:  ordinances  of  public 
worship.  Here  we  must  not  trespass  upon  the 
subject  of  honiiletics,  elsewhere  treated.  There 
is  a  danger  in  almost  every  parish,  that  the  people 
will  demand  more  frequent  calls  or  visits  than 
the  pastor  can  make  consistently  with  what  he 
owes  to  his  study  and  pulpit.  There  should  lie 
a  careful  division  of  time  between  the  claims  of 
the  study  and  the  demands  for  household  visita- 
tion. Five  hours  a  day  at  least  should  be  kept 
sacred  for  reading,  study,  and  writing.  During 
these  hours,  besides  what  is  required  for  the 
preparations  for  the  sabbath,  some  portion  of  time 
should  be  given  to  systematic  courses  of  study. 
The  time  thus  devoted  should  be  protected  in 
all  possible  ways  from  unnecessary  interruptions. 
To  be  a  good  pastor,  a  minister  must  be  a  good 
preacher;  and  the  converse  is  equally  true,  —  to 
be  a  good  preacher,  a  minister  must  be  a  good 
pastor.  Nothing1  in  the  way  of  activity  and 
zeal  can  take  the  place  of  systematic,  close,  sus- 
tained study;  and  no  amount  of  study  can  take 
the  place  of  systematic,  house-to-house  visitation. 
The  two  departments  of  work,  pulpit  and  paro- 
chial, must  not  conflict,  but  be  proportionate, 
harmonious,  and  mutually  subsidiary.  There 
should  be  preparation  in  the  study,  not  only  for 
preaching,  but  also  for  the  other  parts  of  public 
worship.  The  Seiipture-reading-  should  be,  in 
spirit  and  manner,  instructive  and  interesting, 
liegular  courses  of  reading,  continued  from  sab- 
bath to  sabbath,  with  brief  expository  hints,  may 
be  profitable  to  both  preacher  and  hearer.  The 
hymns  should  be  selected  with  care,  not  merely 
to  enforce  the  lesson  of  the  sermon,  but  mainly 
to  kindle  and  express  the  devotions  of  the  people. 
There  should  be  thoughtful  preparation  for  lead- 
ing the  people  in  prayer,  so  that  the  actual  condi- 
tion of  the  congregation  and  of  the  country  may 
be  represented  in  the  thanksgivings  and  supplica- 
tions of  the  sanctuary. 

The  benevolences  of  the  church  constitute  an 
important  part  of  public  worship.  The  pastor 
should  not  only  keep  himself  informed  concern- 
ing all  the  aggressive  work  of  the  church,  so  that 
he  can  inform  his  people,  but  he  should  study 
methods  of  reaching  their  hearts,  so  as  to  make 
them  feel  the  claims  of  Christ  in  all  departments 
of  his  work.  They  should  be  taught,  not  only 
that  giving  is  worship,  but  that,  under  existing 
conditions,  it  is  doubtful  whether  there  can  be 
true  and  acceptable  worship  unless  the  offerings 
of  the  heart  and  the  lips  are  accompanied,  some- 
times at  least,  by  the  generous  offerings  of  the 
hand. 

The  sacraments  of  the  church  involve  some 
special  pastoral  obligations.  As  to  baptism,  the 
pastor  should  know  the  condition  and  habits  of 
his  people.  He  should  know  what  parents  have 
had  their  children  baptized,  and  he  should  kindly 
and  faithfully  instruct  such  parents  as  to  their 
covenant  privileges  and  obligations ;  and,  with 
those  parents  who  are  neglecting  this  ordinance 
for  themselves  and  for  their  children,  he  should 
remonstrate,  urging  them  to  the  performance  of 

their  duty. 

As  to  the  Lord's  Supper,  the  pastor  should 
exercise  the  greatest  care,  lest,  on  the  one  hand, 
he  may  be  the  means  of  admitting  to  the  ordi-  I 


nance  those  who  are  not  truly  regenerated  ;  or, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  may  repel  or  restrain  those 
timid  and  doubting  Christians  who  need  that  spir- 
itual refreshment  which  Christ  gives  only  at  his 
table.  The  celebration  of  the  sacramental  feast 
should  be  made  bright  and  hopeful,  self  and  sin 
disappearing,  for  the  time,  in  the  ascendency  of 
the  exalted  Christ. 

The  prayer-meeting,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes 
called,  the  conference-meeting,  under  the  sole 
conduct  of  the  pastor,  it  is  to  be  feared  is  fast 
changing  into  a  mere  lecture,  and  so  is  losing 
its  social  character.  It  is  a  question  whether  it 
is  better  that  the  prayer-meeting  should  be  con- 
ducted by  the  pastor,  or  by  such  of  the  officers 
and  members  of  the  church  as  have  the  spiritu- 
ality, the  tact  and  skill,  to  make  this  social  ser- 
vice both  interesting  and  profitable.  Xo  one 
method  should  constrain  the  liberty  of  the  pastor 
in  this  relation:  a  variety  of  methods  is  more  con- 
ducive to  the  freshness  and  effectiveness  of  this 
important  service.  A  schedule  of  topics  may  he 
prepared,  printed,  and  distributed,  so  that  the 
people  will  know  from  week  to  week  the  theme 
that  will  be  considered.  Questions  may  be  sent 
in  to  the  pastor  to  be  answered  in  the  prayer- 
meeting.  A  course  of  familiar  exposition,  if  not 
too  long  or  labored,  may  be  tried  with  profit. 
The  pastor  should  be  bound  by  no  method,  but 
should  impress  his  people  with  the  deep  signifi- 
cance, sacredness,  and  power  of  united  prayer. 

Unselfish  consecration,  the  love  of  men  for 
Christ's  sake,  power  in  the  pulpit,  tact,  tender- 
ness, a  profound  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
and  a  Christlike  manliness,  are  the  fundamental 
necessities  to  success  in  pastoral  work. 

Lit.  —  Chrysostom  (d.  407):  On  the  Priesthood 
(trans,  by  13.  H.  Cowper),  Loud.,  1*00  ;  George 
Herbert  •  Country  Parson,  Lond.,  1052  (often 
reprinted)  ;  Richard  Baxter  :  The  Informed 
Pastor,  Lond.,  1050;  Gilbert  Burnet:  A  Dis- 
course of  Pastoral  Care,  Lond.,  1092  ;  Cotton 
Mather:  Angels  preparing  to  sound  the  Trumpets; 
Samuel  Miller:  Letters  on  the  Constitution  and 
Order  of  the  Christian  Ministry,  N.Y.,  lSd!>, 
and  Clerical  Manners  and  Habits,  Phila.,  1*27; 
Bridges:  The  Christian  Ministry,  Lond.,  1*2!); 
John  Angell  James  :  Earnest  Ministn/,  Lond., 
1848;  I.  S.  Spencer:  A  Pastor's  Sketches,  N.Y., 
1350-53,  2  series;  William  Wisner:  Incidents 
in  the  Life  of  a  Pastor,  N.Y.,  1*51  ;  J.  S.  Can- 
non :  Lectures  on  Pastoral  Theology,  X  Y.,  1*50  ; 
Vinet  :  Honiiletics  (trans,  by  T.  H.  Skinner), 
N.Y.,  1854;  William  Arthur:  The  Tongue  of 
Fire,  Lond.,  IS.jH  ;  Francis  Wayland:  Litters 
on  the  Ministry  of  the  Gospel,  Lost.,  1*03 ;  Enoch 
Fond:  Lectures  on  Pastoral  Theology,  Andover, 
1866;  W.  G.  T.  Shedd:  Honiiletics  and  Pastoral 
Theology,  N.Y.,  1807;  J.  B.  Ligiitfoot:  Com- 
mentary on  Philippians  (Dissertation  on  "  The 
Christian  Ministry,"  pp.  179-207,  issued  separate- 
ly), Lond.,  1*08;  Hoppin:  Office  and  Work  of  the 
Cliristian  Ministry,  N.Y.,  180!),  new  ed.,  Pastoral 
Theology,  18*2;  Kidder:  The  Christian  Pastor- 
ate, Cincin.,  1871;  Joseph  Barker:  Ad  clerum, 
Lond.,  1871;  W.  G.  Blaikie:  For  the  Work  of 
the  Ministry,  Lond.,  1*73,  3d  ed.,  1*83  ;  \V.  S. 
Plumer  :  Hints  and  Helps  m  Pastoral  Tlieology, 
N.Y.,  187-1;  S.  H.  Tyng  :  The  Office  and  Duty  of 
a  Christian  Pastor,  N.Y.,  1874;  Patrick  Fair- 
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jiunx:  The  Pastoral  Epistles,  Edinb.,  1874,  and 
Pastoral  Theology,  1875;  C.  H.  Spukgeox  :  Lec- 
tures to  mi/  Students,  Loud.,  Ib75.  1*77,  2  series; 
Thomas  Murphy:  Pastoral  Theology,  Phila., 
1*77;  J.  C.Miller:  Letters  to  a  Young  Clergyman, 
N.Y.,  1*7$;  Van  Oosterzee:  Practical  Theology 
(trans,  by  M.  J.  Evans),  Lond.  and  N.Y.,  187* ; 
C.  J.  Ellicott  :  Homiletical  and  Pastoral  Lectures, 
Loud.,  1**0;  Bishop  6.  T.  Bedell:  The  Pastor, 
Phila.,  1*80;  Bishop  Little.joiix  :  Condones  ad 
clerum,  X.Y.,  1881.  See  also  the  Yale  Lectures 
on  Preaching  by  H.  W.  Beeciier  (1871-74,  3 
vols.),  John  Hall  (1875),  W.  M.  Taylor  (1*7M), 
Phillips  Brooks  (1*77;,  R.  W.  Dale  (187*), 
Howard  Croshy  (1871)),  Bishop  Simpson'  (1880), 
E.  G.  PoBiNSOX  (1*82),  D.  C.  A.  Agxew  (The 
Theology  of  Consolation,  London),  J.  Spexcer 
Pearsall  (Public  Worship,  London,  1869).  For 
works  on  Revivals,  see  Charles  (4.  Fixney  ■  Lec- 
tures on  Itecicals  of  Religion,  Bost.,  1835  ;  Albert 
Barnes:  .Sermons  on  Rerirals,  X.Y.;  Edwin*  F. 
Hatfield:  R, rinds  of  Religion,  Phila.,  1882; 
Newell;  Ririrnls,  How  and  When,  X.Y.,  18S2 ; 
and  the  art.  Revivals.  For  untranslated  Ger- 
man works  upon  Poimenics  seeEBRARD:  Prak- 
tische  Theolo//.,  Konigs.,  1*54;  Nitzsch:  Pratclische 
Theologie,  Bonn,  1*57,  3d  vol.  (separately  issued); 
Hagexhacii:  (Jrimdziige  d.  Iiomiletik  u.  Lilurgik, 
Lei|>.,  1*03;  Otto:  Ecangel.  pruktische  Theologie, 
Gotlia,  1*00,  2  vols.  THOMAS  S.  HASTINGS. 

PASTORELLS.  Those  risings  of  the  lower 
classes,  which,  under  the  name  of  pastorales  or 
jiastoraux,  took  place  several  times  in  France, 
were  no  doubt  chiefly  caused  by  the  excitement 
produced  by  the  Crusades;  but  it  is  apparent  that 
also  other  causes,  such  as  hatred  to  the  clergy, 
despair  of  the  miserable  state  of  affairs  in  gen- 
eral, etc.,  were  at  work.  When,  in  1251,  the 
report  reached  France  that  Louis  IX.  had  been 
taken  a  prisoner,  a  former  Cistercian,  Jacob  of 
Hungary,  announced  that  he  was  called  by  God 
to  liberate  the  king,  and  placed  himself  at  the 
head  of  swarms  of  peasants  and  shepherds,  boys 
and  girls,  whose  number  soon  swelled  into  several 
thousands.  At  first  the  queen  looked  with  favor 
upon  the  movement;  but  when  the  swarms  began 
to  maltreat  the  priests,  the  monks,  and  the  Jews, 
.she  was  compelled  to  use  armed  force  against 
them.  Jacob  u as  defeated  at  bourges,  his  adher- 
ents were  dispersed,  and  all  the  leaders  decapi- 
tated. Half  a  century  later  on,  in  1320,  it  was 
again  the  report  of  a  new  crusade  which  caused 
a  .similar  rising  in  Southern  France,  under  the 
lead  of  a  deposed  priest  and  a  runaway  monk. 
J  lie  .lews  were  massacred,  the  monasteries  were 
robbed,  and  at  last  the  swarms  began  to  threaten 
Avignon,  where  the  Pope  and  the  cardinals  prom- 
ised rich  spoil;  but  then  the  movement  was  put 

S'»T«hr«rLtai'y  f0rCe'  °-  *-'HMIDT. 

PATARENES  (Patarini,  Patareni,  Patarelli, 
etc  )  a  name  given  m  the  eleventh  century  to  the 

™'  ,V'lal,1,US,  a  Zeal0,ls  °bl»ment  of  clerical 
ma  , ages,  and,  later,  to  the  Cathari,  who  con- 
demned marriage  altogether.  The  name  does 
^:VS  DU  CaT  -PI— -from  a  certaui 

a  h  i  i,  ';;T11U5,/\'0  Spread  the  heresy  of  the 
lathaii  in  Italy  and  Bosma;  for  then  one  would 
have  expected  J'olernicm,  but  from  pataria  (  "col- 
lector ot  rags"),  a  low  quarter  of  the  c  tv of 
Milan,  where  the  followers  of  Arialdus  wVe  won 


to  gather  in  1058.  Early  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury the  Cathari  appropriated  the  name,  errone- 
ously affirming  that  it  came  irompati  ("to  suffer"), 
because  they  were  called  upon  to  suffer  for  their 
faith.  C.  SCHMIDT. 

PATEN  (patena,  6ioko(),  the  wide,  shallow  plate 
on  which  the  sacramental  bread  is  put  and  con- 
secrated. In  the  primitive  church,  the  bread  for 
the  Eucharist  was  supplied  by  the  members  of  the 
congregation,  and  the  '•  paten  "  was  an  ordinary 
plate ;  but,  in  course  of  time,  wafers  expressly  pre- 
pared took  the  place  of  bread,  and  the  paten  be- 
came an  ecclesiastical  vessel.  Patens  are  and  were 
most  commonly  made  of  silver;  but  they  are  found 
in  glass,  gold,  alabaster,  agate,  and  other  sub- 
stances. In  shape  they  are  commonly  round,  but 
oblong  and  octagonal  patens  exist.  They  have 
always  been  appropriately  decorated  to  indicate 
their  sacred  use.  By  law,  in  the  Roman-Catholic 
Church  the  paten  must  be  of  the  same  material 
as  the  accompanying  chalice,  and  both  must  be 
blessed  by  the  bishop. 

PATER-NOSTER  ("Our  Father"),  the  name 
by  which  is  generally  designated  the  Latin  trans- 
lation of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  especially  in  the 
Roman-Catholic  Church.  As  in  the  rosary  of  the 
Virgin  Mary  the  Pater-noster  is  generally  com- 
bined with  the  Ave  Maria,  the  rosary  itself  is 
often  called  a  Pater-noster. 

PATIENCE  is  that  moral  power  by  which  the 
soul  preserves  its  equanimity  under  all  exciting 
and  oppressive  circumstances,  and  freely  submits 
to  the  unavoidable,  with  the  presentiment  that  it 
is  a  divine  dispensation.  In  the  most  general 
sense,  patience  is  the  soul's  dependence  upon  itself 
over  against  opposing  elements  from  without,  in 
contrast  to  the  soul's  active  effort  to  overcome 
this  opposition.  God's  whole  government  of  the 
world  is  from  this  stand-point,  and,  in  view  of 
the  opposition  of  men  and  demons,  brings  out 
the  divine,  patient,  long-suffering  gentleness  and 
mercy.  The  real  kernel  of  the  work  of  salvation 
was  in  the  patience  of  Christ,  his  patient  endur- 
ance underneath  the  oppression  of  the  curse  which 
had  gone  forth  upon  the  world  (Heb.  xii.  2  ;  1  Pet. 
ii.  21) ;  and  the  fundamental  principle  in  the 
Christian's  temper  is  patience,  which  continues 
faithful  unto  the  end  (2  Tim.  ii.  13).  Adam's 
fall  was  an  act  of  selfish  anticipation,  and  there- 
fore an  act  of  impatience,  which  is  a  prominent 
element  in  all  sin  and  crime.  Despair  is  the 
culmination  of  impatience.  From  this  general 
conception  we  derive  the  special  Christian  grace 
of  patience.  Pagan  ethics  as  little  reached  to  the 
full  idea  of  patience  as  to  the  idea  of  an  atoning 
cross.  It  has  no  place  among  the  virtues  of  the 
Platonic  and  Aristotelian  systems.  The  Stoics 
seem  to  have  recognized  it;  but  the  patience  of 
Stoicism  is  only  a  dogged  submission,  which 
seeks  to  build  itself  up  on  an  unfeeling,  impassive 
indifference  (patientia  impatient).  "YVe  have  an 
exemplification  of  the  principle  in  the  lives  of 
Moses  (Num.  xii.  3),  Job  (Job  ii.  10 ;  Jas.  v.  11), 
and  the  servant  of  the  Lord  (Isa.  liii.).  The  New 
Testament  presents  a  perfect  picture  of  patience 
in  Jesus  Christ  the  Lamb  of  God  (John  i.  36). 

The  virtue  of  patience  very  early  received  a 
prominent  place  in  the  systems  of  Christian 
ethics.  Hernias  mentions  it  among  the  four 
principal   Christian   graces.      Thomas   Aquinas, 
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however.'in  the  middle  ages,  regarded  it  as  a  con- 
stituent of  courage  (forlitudo).  J'rotestant  sys- 
tems of  ethics  should  properly  honor  it  upon  the 
basis  of  such  passages  as  Kom.  ii.  7,  v.  3,  viii.  25 ; 
Col.  iii.  12:  •_»  Pet"i.  6;  Heb.  x.  39,  xii.  1.  As 
a  fruit  of  Christian  faith,  patience  is  the  persist- 
ence of  the  believer  iu  a  state  of  sanctificatiou 
in  spite  of  temptations.  Born  of  Christian  love, 
it  supplements  Christian  hope  (Koin.  viii.  25). 
It  gradually  learns  to  bear  all  things,  endure  all 
things,  hope  all  things,  to  wait  contentedly  for 
the  coming  of  the  Lord  (.las.  v.  7).  Its  founda- 
tion is  the  Lord's  faithfulness.  Scriptural  songs 
of  patience  are  found  in  l's.  xlii.,  lxii.,  Ixiii., 
etc.  LANCK. 

PATMOS,  a  rocky  and  barren  island  of  the 
JBgean,  twenty-five  miles  in  circumference,  and 
situated  near  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  between 
Xaxos  and  .Sanies.  It  was  used  as  a  place  of 
banishment  in  the  time  of  the  emperors,  and  the 
apostle  John  wrote  there  his  Revelation  (Kev. 
i.  9).  The  cave  is  still  shown,  where,  according 
to  tradition,  he  had  his  visions:  above  it  stands 
now  a  celebrated  Greek  monastery,  built  by 
Alexius  Commenus.  The  island  is  now  called 
'•  Patmo  "  or  "  Patraosa."  See  Guerin  :  Descrip- 
tion tie  I'lle  de  Palmos,  Paris,  1*56  ;  Tisciiendorf  : 
Eeise  ins  Morgenland,  Leipzig,  1S45-46, 2  vols,  (ii., 
257  sq.),  and  Commentaries  on  the  Apocalypse. 

PATOUILLET,  Louis,  b.  at  Dijon,  16!)9  ;  d.  at 
Avignon,  1779.  He  entered  the  Order  of  the 
Jesuits,  and  taught  for  some  time  philosophy  in 
their  school  at  Laon.  He  published  an  enlarged 
edition  of  Colonia's  Dictionnaire  ilea  Lu-res  Janse- 
nisles.  Antwerp,  1752,  which  was  put  on  the  Index , 
La  prngns  du  Jiutse'nisme,  Quiloa,  1753;  Histoire 
uu  pLtujianisme,  Avignon,  1763-67,  2  vols.  ;  and 
was  one  of  the  chief  editors  of  the  Supplement 
aux  Xoiwelles  ecclesiasliques  and  Lettres  edijiantes. 

PATRIARCH,  as  a  title  in  the  Christian  Church, 
was  given  in  the  fourth  century  as  a  mark  of 
respect  to  bishops.  For  the  proofs,  see  Suicer, 
Tlttsaur.,  640  sq.,  and  especially  Gregory  Nazian- 
zen,  Urat.  42,  23.  It  was  used  in  this  sense  in 
Gaul  as  late  as  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries  (  Vit. 
Hontnni,  2;  Gregor.  Tur.,  H.  Fr.,  5,  21).  When 
the  bishops  of  Alexandria,  Antioch,  Constanti- 
nople, and  Jerusalem,  asserted  authority  over  the 
metropolitans,  the  title  was  limited  to  them.  The 
ecclesiastical  divisions  corresponded  to  the  politi- 
cal division  of  the  Roman  Empire.  —  dioceses, 
eparchates,  and  states  (cicitules).  The  bishoprics 
■corresponded,  to  the  states;  and  the  metropolitan 
sees,  to  the  eparchates.  At  first  there  were  no 
ecclesiastical  divisions  corresponding  to  the  dio- 
ceses, but  the  metropolitans  of  the  larger  cities 
early  began  to  lay  claim  to  extra  authority.  Alex- 
andria was  the  first  metropolitan  see  to  attain 
the  position  of  diocesan  or  patriarchate  authority. 
The  sixth  canon  of  Nicrea  recognizes  this.  In 
the  .Meletian  schism,  the  bishop  of  Alexandria 
assumed  the  right  to  call  the  synod  which  deposed 
Meletius.  The  situation  was  about  the  same  at 
Rome  and  Antioch,  except,  that,  in  the  case  of  the 
latter,  the  bishop  only  ordained  the  metropolitans, 
and  not  the  other  bishops  (Innoc.  L,  Ep.  xviii.). 

The  prominence  of  the  metropolitans  of  the 
more  important  cities  was  the  origin  of  the  patri- 
archal system.  The  West  never  had  a  patriarch, 
the  claims  of  Rome  to  the  primacy  being  a  suffi- 


cient assurance  of  her  authority.  By  the  second 
canon  of  the  Council  of  Constantinople  iu  381, 
five  larger  districts  (Alexandria,  Antioch,  Asia 
Minor,  l'ontus,  and  Thrace)  are  designated.  Con- 
stantinople had  already  at  this  time  taken  the 
place  of  Herakleas  as  the  centre  of  the  Thracian 
diocese.  The  bishops  of  Ephesus  (the  central 
sec1  of  Asia  Minor)  and  Caesarea  in  Cappadocia 
(the  central  see  of  Pontns)  did  not  long  retain 
the  dignity  of  the  other  three  sees,  and  they  were 
put  under  the  authority  of  Constantinople  by  the 
twenty-eighth  canon  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon 
(A.l).  151,  Mausi,  vii.  36!l).  To  the  three  re- 
maining patriarchates  —  Alexandria,  Antioch, 
and  Constantinople — Jerusalem  was  added.  An 
abortive  attempt  to  give  it  the  patriarchal  dignity 
was  made  at  the  Council  of  Ephesus  in  431.  The- 
odosius  IL  assured  it  by  the  subordination  of  the 
three  eparchates  of  Palestine.  This  action  was 
confirmed  by  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  (Mansi, 
vii.  178  sqq.).  This  same  council  gave  to  Con- 
stantinople the  primacy  (Mansi,  vii.  361).  The 
metropolitans  of  Ephesus  and  Caesarea  in  Cappa- 
docia were  hereafter  called  "exarchs"  (Mansi,  xi. 
lis",  6S9).  For  the  patriarchate  of  the  Russian 
Church,  see  art.  Greek  Church.  The  bishops 
of  Aquileja,  Grado- Venice,  and  Lisbon,  bear  the 
title  "patriarch,"  but  derive  no  special  ecclesi- 
astical prerogatives  from  it.  [There  are  eleven 
patriarchs  in  the  Roman-Catholic  Church.  iS'ine 
were  present  at  the  Vatican  Council  ] 

See  Bixghaji:  Orig.,  i.  232  sqq  ;  Augusti: 
Denkwurdigkeiten,  xi.  148  sqq  ;  Hixscmrs  :  Sys- 
lem  d.  kalhol.  Kirehenreclds,  i-  538  sqq.  ;  Hefele  : 
Conciliengesch,  i.  ii.  hai/ok. 

PATRICK,  St.,  Apostle  of  Ireland.  The  early 
references  to  St  Patrick  are  few.  The  first  is 
made  by  Cummianus  in  A.D.  634;  Adamnan,  m 
the  same  century,  also  makes  reference  to  the 
saint;  and  of  later  authorities  there  is  no  lack. 
Prosper  of  Aquitania,  the  Venerable  Bede,  Co- 
lumban,  and  others  are  silent  on  the  subject:  the 
remoteness  of  Ireland  is  sufficient  to  account  for 
this. 

Our  chief  sources  of  information  are  two  writ- 
ings which  seem  undoubtedly  to  be  the  work  of 
St..  Patrick,  —  the  Conjission,  and  the  Epistle  to 
Coroltcus.  The  former  is  found  in  the  Unok  of 
Armagh,  an  Irish  manuscript  of  about  the  year 
800 ;  and  both,  iu  later  but  independent  manu- 
scripts. The  Armagh  copy  professes  to  be  tran- 
scribed from  an  original  iu  the  handwriting  of  the 
saint.  The  earliest  lives  extant  quote  from  the 
Confession,  showing  that  at  an  early  date  the  work 
was  considered  genuine  •  so  the  external  evidence 
is  not  without  value.  The  internal  evidence  is  so 
overwhelming  that  the  two  treatises  are  accepted 
practically  universally  as  authentic. 

The  poem  known  as  The  Hymn  or  Loricum  of 
Si.  Patrick  has  been  considered  genuine.  It  is 
in  very  ancient  Irish,  gives  no  facts,  and,  whether 
genuine  or  not,  is  valuable  as  showing  the  simpli- 
city of  doctrine  of  the  early  Patrician  Church. 

The  secondary  sources  of  information  are  (1) 
The  Hymn  of  Secundinus.  This  dates  probably 
about  A  D,  500,  gives  no  facts,  and  has  only  the 
same  value  as  the  Loricum.  (2)  The  Hymn  of 
Fiocc.  This  bears  internal  evidence  of  being 
later  than  A.U.  551.  It  gives  only  a  few  names, 
and  already  the  miraculous  and   legendary  has 
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crept  in.  (3)  The  Acts  of  St.  Patrick,  by  Muirchu 
Maccuraachtheni.  This  life  is  found  m  the  Book 
of  Armagh,  belongs  to  about  A.D.  7U0,  and  is 
probably  the  oldest  life  of  St.  Patrick.  The 
author  admits  that  even  then  the  facts  of  the 
saint's  life  were  hopelessly  obscured,  and  we  see 
legend  already  gathered  about  it.  (4)  The  Anno- 
tations of  Tirechan.  This  is  also  found  in  the 
liwik  of  Armagh,  and  is  of  about  the  same  date 
as  the  'Acts,  but  contains  more  legendary  matter. 
The  mission  is  ascribed  to  Pope  Celestiue.  (5) 
Legendary  Lives.  Of  these  Colgan  has  collected 
seven,  some  of  which  are  very  ancient.  They 
make  St.  Patrick  study  with  St.  Germain  of  Aux- 
erre  and  St.  Martin  of  Tours,  visit  Rome,  receive 
episcopal  ordination  and  com  mission  to  preach 
from  Pope  Celestiue,  and  work  miracles.  Much 
of  this,  of  which  no  trace  appears  in  the  Confes- 
sion or  Epistle,  is,  perhaps,  taken  from  some  Acts 
of  Palladius,  now  lost:  it  is  repeated,  with  addi- 
tions, in  successive  lives,  and  culminates  in  that 
by  Jocelyn  in  the  twelfth  century.  It  is  possible 
that  comparative  study  of  the  older  lives  might 
extract  some  truth ;  but  at  present,  as  historical 
'authorities,  we  can  only  reject  them. 

It  is  impossible  to  settle  the  dates  of  St.  Pat- 
rick's  life.  Nicholson  labors  to  show  that  his 
work  belongs  to  the  third,  instead  of  to  the  fifth 
century,  but  brings  forward  little  in  support  of 
this  view.  Killen  dates  his  mission  A.D.  405  on 
insufficient  and  contradictory  grounds.  All  the 
earlier  ecclesiastical  writers  assume  that  St.  Pat- 
rick was  commissioned  by  Pope  Celestine,  and  so 
fix  the  date  of  the  mission  A.D.  -101  or  432. 
Todd  makes  out  as  strong  a  case  as  we  can  per- 
haps hope  to  have  for  about  A.D.  440.  A  pas- 
sage in  the  Confession  fixes  his  age  at  this  period 
as  forty-five,  which  would  give  A.D.  3.95  for  his 
birth :  this  passage  is,  however,  doubtful,  not 
being  found  in  the  Armagh  manuscript.  The 
Annals  of  Connauglit  make  the  year  of  St.  Pat- 
rick's birth  30b';  Ussher,  Tillemont,  and  Petrie, 
372;  Latmigan,  387;  the  Bollandists,  078.  The 
year  of  his  death  is  equally  uncertain.  Tillemont 
gives  455;  the  Bollandists,  400;  Xeimius,  464; 
Lannigan,  and  many  following  him,  405  ;  Ussher! 
Petrie,  and  Todd,  4t)2  or  490.  Lannigan 's  date 
(105),  which  is  the  favoiite  with  recent  writers, 
rests  on  the  assumptions  of  the-  commission  from 
Celestine  and  of  a  regular  succession  of  bishops, 
such  as  prevailed  at  later  date,  at  Arma-h,  of 
which  St.  Patrick  was  the  first.  There  is°noth- 
nig  against  the  ordinary  date  of  492,  and  all  tra- 
dition ascribes  extreme  old  age  to  the  saint. 

From  the  Confession  we  learn  that  St.  Patrick 
was  carried  away  captive  at  sixteen  from  Bonavem 
of  raberm*  in  the"  Britain*,"  and  it  is  usual- 
ly assumed  that  he  was  bom  there.  His  father 
Calpurmus  was  a  deacon,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
IlnrieUrC1VTh°ffifCeViliS  Sra»df^her,  Potitus,  was 

m?    i    1  J**   aCt  that  a  V™St  a,ld  deac0»  were 
named  men  does  not  seem  to  St.  Patrick  to  have 
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Gaul  and  Britain,  being  explicable.  But  it  is 
quite  possible  that  neither  of  these  places  is  the 
right  one. 

The  young  Patrick,  being  carried  away  with 
many  others,  was  sold  in  _  Ireland,  Tirechan  tells 
us,  to  a  chieftain  called  Milcho.  There  ho  was  set 
to  watch  cattle,  and  the  religious  teachings  of  his 
youth  bore  fruit.  In  six  years,  guided,  as  he  be- 
lieved, by  a  divine  vision,  he  made  his  escape ;  and 
after  long  wanderings,  and  undergoing  another 
captivity  of  sixty  days,  Patrick,  now  twenty-two 
years  old,  regained  his  friends.  All  is  unknown 
until  the  mission  to  Ireland ;  and,  if  we  assume 
his  age  at  that  period  to  have  been  forty-five, 
here  is  a  gap  unfilled  of  twenty-three  years.  His 
Latinity,  his  ignorance  of  the  doctrine  and  prac- 
tice of  the  Roman  Church  and  of  the  Hieronyian 
Vulgate,  show  that  the  time  was  not  spent  in 
study  under  learned  doctors,  like  St.  Germain  of 
Auxerre,  or  St.  Martin  of  Tours.  But  we  know 
nothing  of  his  private  life,  which  might  explain 
all.  We  learn  from  the  Confession,  which  is 
largely  a  justification  of  his  life,  that  he  formed 
the  plan  of  preaching  to  the  Irish  himself,  that 
he  persisted  in  it  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  his 
friends,  and  that  he  attributed  his  mission  to  no 
pope,  bishop,  or  church.  Patrick  was  consecrated 
bishop,  and  sailed  for  Ireland  with  a  few7  com- 
panions. Again  the  Confession  fails  us :  we  have 
almost  no  details  of  the  work  in  Ireland.  The 
pages  of  Lannigan  and  Todd  may  be  consulted 
by  any  one  wdio  wishes  to  see  arranged  in  the 
best  form  possible  the  conflicting  accounts.  We 
can  gather,  however,  that  the  work  was  by  no 
means  the  easy  ami  perfect  conquest  of  tradition. 
Danger  and  opposition  were  encountered,  and  the 
final  success  was  only  partial.  Leoghaire,  the 
over-king,  lived  and  died  a  ferocious  Pagan : 
heathen  practices  survived  the  saint  many  years. 
His  plan,  in  fact,  seems  to  have  been  to  win  the 
chiefs,  and  trust  to  tribe  feeling  to  draw  the  clan. 
Such  Christianization  must,  of  course,  have  been 
superficial;  but  the  work  was  done,  and  a  native 
church  with  native  clergy  established.  Of  his 
death  and  burial-place  w  e  know  nothing;  although, 
of  course,  tradition  and  invention  have  been  active 
enough  in  the  interest  of  various  churches.  In 
the  authentic  writings  of  St.  Patrick  we  find  no 
trace  of  purgatory,  adoration  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
transubstantiation,  or  the  authority  of  the  Pope. 
Still  we  must  not  think  of  St.  Patrick  as  oppos- 
ing these  doctrines  :  he  seems  merely  to  have 
been  ignorant  of  them.  The  church  he  founded, 
was  monastic,  ascetic,  and  sacramental.  To  rep- 
resent St.  Patrick  as  a  protester  against  the  spe- 
cial doctrines  of  the  Roman-Catholic  Church  is 
not  less  absurd  than  to  represent  him  as  a  Roman 
bishop,  teaching  the  doctrine  and  practices  of  the 
twelfth  century. 

Iji'r-  —  Vn.LANEUVA  :  Si/nodi,  Canonrs,  Opus- 
cnla  et  fragmenta  Scriptoru'm,  etc.,  Dublin,  1835; 
Mignk  :  Pal.  Cursus,  Scries  Prima,  torn,  liii., 
Paris,  1S17;  Colgan:  Triadis  Tliaumalurgaz,  sice 
JJivnnun  Patricii,  Cohimbm  et  Brii/idte,  etc.,  torn, 
ii.,  Lovan,  1647;  The  Life  and  Acts  of  St.  Pat- 
rick, etc.,  translated  from  the  original  Latin  ofjoce- 
lin,  by  E.  L.  Swift,  Dublin,  1800;  Ledwich  : 
Antiquities  of  Ireland,  Dublin,  1700;  Lannigan: 
Ecclesiastical  History  of  Ireland,  Dublin,  1829, 
4  vols.  ;  Todd  :  Si.  Patrick,  Apostle   of  Ireland, 
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Dublin,  1804 ;  Nicholson  :  St.  Patrick,  Apostle 
of  Ireland,  Dublin,  1S6S  ;  Killen  :  Ecclesiastical 
History  of  Ireland,  London,  1875,  2  vols.  ;  Skene  : 
Celtic  Scotland :  a  History  of  Ancient  Alban,  Edin- 
burgh, 1876,  3  \ols.  ;  Sueahsian:  Lnca  Patri- 
cinia:  an  Identification  of  Localities  cliic/ly  in  Lein- 
ster,  cisited  by  St.  Patrick,  Dublin,  187!),  2d  eel., 
1882.  Cf.  Sciioll's  art.  Patricias,  in  Herzog,  2d 
ed.,  vol.  xi.  pp.  21)2-300.        kobkut  w.  hall. 

PATRICK,  Symon,  b.  at  Gainsborough,  in  Lin- 
colnshire, in  1626;  d.  at  Ely,  May  31,  17o7.  lie 
was  educated  at  Queen's  College,  Cambridge, 
where  he  became  fellow  in  lC-lS.  Under  the 
Commonwealth,  in  1051,  when  Episcopacy  was 
repressed,  he  obtained  ordination  from  Dr.  Hale, 
the  ejected  bishop  of  Norwich.  After  holding  the 
vicarage  of  Battersea,  upon  which  he  entered 
in  1058.  he  obtained  the  rectory  of  Covent  Garden 
in  1602. —  the  year  when  the  Act  of  Uniformity 
was  passed;  and  during  the  plague  year  (1005) 
he  courageously  remained  at  his  post  when  many 
of  the  incumbents  fled  from  the  city.  In  1672  he 
was  appointed  to  a  stall  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
and  in  1079  reached  the  deanery  of  Peterborough. 
That  office  he  continued  to  hold  until  1089,  when 
he  was  chosen  bishop  of  Chichester,  whence  he 
was  translated  to  Ely  in  1691.  His  Autobiog- 
raphy contains  many  interesting  notices  of  passing 
historical  events.  He  informs  us  how  news  reached 
him  of  the  intention  wdiich  the  Prince  of  Orange 
had  of  coming  over  to  England  in  the  autumn 
of  1088,  how  Dr.  Jenison  called  on  him  in  the 
Westminster  cloisters  to  have  some  private  con- 
versation with  him  on  the  subject,  and  how  the 
people  at  Hastings  were  frightened  out  of  their 
wits  in  1690  from  an  expecteel  French  invasion. 

He  was  one  of  the  commissioners  intrusted 
with  the  consideration  of  a,  scheme  for  compre- 
hension immediately  after  the  Revolution,  and 
took  an  active  part  in  the  proposed  revision  of  the 
Prayer-Book.  He  drew  up  new  forms  of  prayer 
couched  in  language  unsuited  to  devotional  ser- 
vices, and  recommended  several  important  changes 
in  the  Liturgy.  He  was  a  voluminous  author,  his 
publications  amounting  to  no  less  than  fifty-one 
distinct  works.  He  is  best  known  as  a  commen- 
tator. His  Paraphrases  of  Job  and  the  Psalms 
appeared  in  1078.  They  were  followed  in  1081 
by  others  on  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  and  Solomon's 
Song.  Then  came  Commentaries  on  Genesis 
(1694),  Exodus  (1690),  Leviticus  (1698),  Numbers 
(1699),  Deuteronomy  (1700).  Joshua,  Judges, 
and  Ruth  came  out  the  same  year;  and,  before 
the  end  of  1705,  he  issued  volumes  on  Joshua. 
Judges,  Ruth,  the  Looks  of  Samuel,  Kings,  and 
Chronicles,  Ezra,  Neheiniah,  and  Esther.1  He 
added  to  biblical  work  treatises  on  Christian  Sac- 
rifice, The  Sacraments,  and  The  Popish  Conlrorersy, 
and  even  attempted  allegory  in  his  Parable  of  the 
Pilqrims,  first  published  as  early  as  1605.  Of 
course  it  cannot  be  compared  with  John  Banyan's 
dream;  but  Southey  says,  though  " poorly  ima- 
gined, and  ill  sustained,"  it  contains  sound  in- 
struction felicitously  expressed.  Burnet  speaks 
of  Patrick  as  a  great  preacher.  He  is  ranked 
amongst  the  Cambridge  latitudinarian  divines 
through  his  connection  with  John  Smith  and 
Henry  More,  and  he  caught  something  of  a  Pla- 

i  His  Inborn  in  this  respect  are  criticised  by  Lord  Macaulay, 
in  bis  History  of  England. 


tonic  tincture  from  his  philosophical  reading ;  but 
from  the  bolder  spirit  of  inquiry  cultivated  in  his 
day  he  was  an  utter  alien.  He  was  emphatically 
Anglican  in  his  dogmatic  teaching,  and  attached 
authority  to  the  decisions  of  the  early  church. 
He  attacked  dissent  in  his  Friendly  Debate  (1668), 
and  that  in  no  very  friendly  spirit ;  but  in  the 
House  of  Lends,  after  the  Revolution,  he  expressed 
regret  "for  the  warmth  with  which  he  had  written 
against  dissenters  in  his  younger  years."  He  was 
openly  accused  of  favoring  nonconformists,  and 
on  this  account,  it  is  said,  "lost  the  love  of  the 
gentry."  He  was  a  good  man,  and  aimed  at 
maintaining  in  his  diocese  an  unusual  strictness  of 
discipline.  He  wished  to  see  an  improvement  in 
psalmody,  and  early  published  a  Century  of  Psalms 
for  the  use  of  the  ('barter  House.  See  Patrick's 
Autobiography,  Oxford,  1839,  and  Complete  Works, 
Oxford,  1858,  9  vols.  His  commentary  was  com- 
bined with  those  of  Whitby,  Lowman,  and  Ar- 
nauld  (see  those  arts.).  JOHN  STOUUHTON. 

PATRIPASSIANS(frompa/er;Ms«is,"  the  suffer- 
ing father"),  a  name  applied  to  those  Christians, 
wdio,  denying  that  there  is  i  definite  distinction 
between  the  personalities  of  the  Father,  the  Son, 
and  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  Trinity,  said  that  the 
Father  had  suffered  in  the  Son.  It  occurs  for 
the  first  time  in  the  treatise  of  Tertullian  against 
Praxeas.  about  200.     See  Ciikistology,  p.  453. 

PATRISTICS  and  PATROLOQY  are  the  names 
of  that  department  of  theology  wdiich  gives  in- 
struction concerning  the  lives,  writings,  and  theo- 
logical doctrines  of  the  Church  Fathers,  and  all 
else  which  has  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  study 
of  the  Church  Fathers.  If  a  distinction  is  to  be 
made  between  the  two  names,  then  patrology 
concerns  the  external  history,  lives,  etc.,  of  the 
Fathers;  patristics  (patristica  sicut  doctrina),  their 
doctrinal  teachings. 

1.  Definition  of  a  Church  Father.  —  The  hon- 
orable title  "father"  was  used  in  the  early  church 
to  designate  ecclesiastical  teachers  and  officers 
who  had  exercised  a  positive  and  permanent 
influence  upon  the  doctrinal  system  or  growth  of 
the  church.  The  view  subsequently  got  currency 
that  the  Fathers  were  the  theological  witnesses  to 
the  system  of  doctrine  of  the  Christian  Church, 
and  that  the  consensus  of  the  Fathers  was  a 
source  of  ecclesiastical  authority  co-ordinate  wdth 
the  Scriptures.  Such  theological  importance  was 
ascribed  to  the  Fathers  by  the  great  church  coun- 
cils; such  as  that  of  Chalcedon,  when  it  speaks  of 
obeying  the  faith  of  the  Fathers  (ut  palrumfidem 
servemus),  or  that  of  Constantinople  (680),  when  it 
professes  to  follow  the  holy  councils  and  the  holy 
and  chosen  Fathers  (rote  ayiuic  koX  e>a<piToic  irarpaaiv). 
The  Roman-Catholic  Church  now  distinguishes 
three  classes  of  church  teachers,  —  writers,  fa- 
thers, and  doctors  (scriptores,  patres,  doctvres). 
The  "holy  fathers"  must  possess  four  requisites: 
(1)  Sufficient  antiquity,  a  definition  usually 
stretched  to  include  Thomas  Aquinas;  (2)  Ortho- 
doxy—  Origen,  Tertullian,  Lactanti us,  Eusebius, 
etc.,  for  this  reason  being  numbered  only  among 
the  "  writers  ;  "  (3)  Sanctity  of  life  ;  and  (4)  The 
approbation  of  the  church,  which  is  doubtful  in 
the  cases  of  Hippolytus,  Theodoret,  etc.  A 
"  doctor  of  the  church  "  must  possess  the  addi- 
tional quality  of  eminent  learning  (eradiiio  emi- 
nens,  comp.  the  Bull  of  Benedict  XIVT.,  Mililantis 
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ecclesice,  1754).  Ambrose,  Augustine,  Jerome, 
and  Gregory  represent  this  dignity  among  the 
scholars  "of'  the  Western  Church;  Athanasius, 
Basil,  Cregory  Nazianzen,  and  Chrysostom,  of  the 
Eastern  Church.  At  a  later  time  the  number  of 
doctors  has  been  arbitrarily  increased,  and  made 
to  include  Hilary,  John  of  Damascus,  Anselm, 
Thomas,  lionaveiitura.  Alfonso  da  Liguori,  etc. 
The  Protestant  Church  includes  under  the  desig- 
nation Church  Fathers  all  those  teachers  and 
authors  of  the  ancient  church  who  made  essential 
contributions  to  the  development  of  Christian 
life  and  doctrine.  The  period  to  which  the  desig- 
nation mav  be  properly  regarded  to  refer  is  ex- 
tended to  Gregory  the  Great  (d.  601),  or  to  John 
of  Damascus  (d.  after  754). 

2.  Scope  of  Pnlristics.  —  According  to  the  old 
definition,  patristics  included  all  kinds  of  facts 
about  the  personal  life,  writing's,  and  doctrines  of 
the  Fathers.  It  was,  therefore,  an  introduction 
to  church  history  and  the  history  of  Christian 
doctrine.  In  the  stricter  and  more  scientific  sense 
patrology  is  concerned  with  the  literature  of  the 
Fathers,  its  history  and  contents,  and  (1)  investi- 
gates and  determines  the  text  of  the  writings  and 
monuments  of  the  patristic  age,  and  (2)  presents 
the  biographies,  literary  works,  and  doctrines  of 
the  Fathers  individually.  Three  periods  are  to 
be  distinguished  in  the  patristic  literature, — 
that  (1)  of  the  early  church  in  the  apostolic  and 
post-apostolic  age,  (2)  the  struggling  church  in  the 
ante-Xicene  age,  and  (3)  the  victorious  church. 
Others  distinguish  only  two  periods,  —  (1)  the 
ante-Xicene,  and  (2)  the  post-Xicene.  The  Fa- 
thers of  each  of  tire  various  periods  are  distin- 
guished into  Greek  or  Latin;  or,  according  to 
nationality,  into  Orientals,  Greeks,  Occidentals; 
or,  according  to  the  literary  form  and  contents  of 
their  works,  into  dogmaticians,  writers  on  ethics, 
exegetes,  historians,  etc. 

3.  History  mi d  Literature.—  "We  distinguish  two 
periods  separated  by  the  Protestant  Reformation. 
0)  The  first  preliminary  work  for  a  history  of 
Christian  literature  was"  done  by  the  historians 
of  the  ancient  church,  and  especially  Fusebius. 
lie  gives  many  very  valuable  notices  of  Christian 
authors,  and  excerpts  from  their  writings.  The 
real  father  of  patrology  is  Jerome,  whose  work 
on  the  writers  of  the  church  (De  riris  illuslribus  s. 
tie  scrip:, ,nbus  ecclesiastics),  as  he  distinctly  says 
m  a  note  to  his  friend  Dexter,  was  designed  to 
"briefly  describe  all  those,  who,  from  the  passion 
of  Christ  to  the  fourteenth  year  of  Theodosius  had 
pro.  need  any  thing  worthy  of  preservation  about 
the  Holy  Scriptures."  Beginning  witli  James  and 
1  eter,  he  gives  in  a  hundred  and  thirty-five  sec- 
tions  short  biographies   and   notices  of   works 

his  production  was  much  admired,  translated 
into  Greek  by  Sophromus,  a„d  continued  by  Gen- 

oTiIlneH  fi,aSSlli\(Wh,°  a!MUt  4!)"  Wrote  "oti^ 
n  o  t -  *i  t    °™. hundr«i  ecclesiastical  authors, 
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(d   ho  i),  and    ldefonsus  of  Toledo  (d.  667). 
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especially  his  Bibliotheca,  or  Mvpioiitjtov,  the  so- 
called  Nomenclatures  reteres,  who  continued  or 
imitated  Jerome's  Catalogue;  especially  Honorius 
of  Autun  (d.  1120),  who  beginning  his  work  De 
luminaribus  eccles.,  etc.,  with  the  apostles,  carries  it 
down  to  Anselm ;  Sigebert  of  Gemblours  (d.  1112); 
and  Johann  Tritenheim  (d.  1516)  who  begins 
with  Clement  of  Rome,  and  concludes  with  the 
author  himself,  nine  hundred  and  seventy  writers 
being  noticed. 

(2)  A  new  period  in  the  history  of  patrology 
dates  from  the  rise  of  Humanism  and  the  Refor- 
mation. The  immense  strides  in  culture  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  the  classical  studies  of  the  Hu- 
manists, the  growing  acquaintance  with  the  Greek 
language  in  the  West,  the  invention  of  printing, 
etc.,  all  redounded  to  the  interest  of  this  science. 
Patristic  writings  were  discovered,  edited  with 
notes,  first  those  of  Latin,  then  of  Greek  authors. 
Special  mention  in  this  connection  is  due  to  Eras- 
mus, Beatus  Rhenanus,  CEcolampadius,  and  the 
learned  booksellers  Robert  and  Henry  Stephens, 
Froben,  Oporin,  and  others.  Editions  appeared 
of  Lactantius  (1465),  the  Letters  of  Jerome  (1468— 
70),  Augustine's  City  of  God  (1470),  Leo's  Sermons, 
Cyprian's  Letters,  Orosius,  and  Origen's  Contra 
Celsum  (all  1471).  In  the  sixteenth  century 
Erasmus,  in  quick  succession,  issued  editions  of 
the  works  of  Cyprian  (1520),  Hilary  (1523), 
Jerome  (1526),  Irenteus  (1526),  Ambrose  (1527), 
Augustine  (1528),  [Epiphanius,  1529],  Chrysos- 
tom (1530),  [Origen,  1531],  Athanasius,  and  also 
Basil  (1532). 

The  Reformers,  while  denying  to  the  Fathers 
an  equal  authority  with  the  Scriptures,  got  wea- 
pons for  the  struggle  in  which  they  were  engaged 
from  their  writings.  Luther  was  well  read  in 
them;  although  he  passed  an  unfavorable  judg- 
ment upon  Jerome,  ( )rigen,  and  Chrysostom.  Me- 
lanchthon  urged  very  earnestly  the  study  of  the 
Fathers,  collected  their  opinions  about  the  Lord's 
Supper  (Sententias  patrum  de  ccena  domini,  1530), 
etc.  The  Wurttemberg  theologian,  Schopff,  wrote 
Academia  J,  Chr.  s.  brecis  descriptio  Patrum  ac  Doc- 
torum  ecclesice  (Tubingen,  1593)  ;  and  Scultetus 
wrote  the  Medulla  theol.  Patrum  (Ainberg,  Neu- 
stedt,  and  Heidelberg,  1598-1613,  4  vols.).  Of 
the  seventeenth  century,  deserve  to  be  mentioned, 
Gerhard's  posthumous  work,  Patrologia  s  deprin. 
eccl.  doctorum  rita  et  lucubratiombus  (Jena,  1653, 
1673),  Hulsemann's  Patrologia  (Leipzig,  1070), 
Meelfurer's  Corona  patrum  (Giessen.  1670),  Olea- 
rius'  Abacus  patrologicus  (Jena,  1673,  new  ed  , 
Jena,  1711,  under  the  title  Bdd.  scr.  eccl.).  None 
of  these  works  have  anv  critical  value.  In  the 
seventeenth  century,  the*Roman-Catholic  Church 
did  far  more  in  this  department  than  the  Prot- 
estant. Among  the  Italians,  Baronius  and  Bel- 
larmin  deserve  mention;  the  latter  writing  the 
liber  de  script,  eccl.  (The  Writers  of  the  Church, 
Rome,  1613,  Paris,  1616),  which  was  often  repub- 
lished, and  supplemented  by  Labbe  (1660)  and 
Oudm  (Paris,  1686)  The  Belgian  theologian, 
Aubertus  Miraus,  published  a  Bibliotheca  eccl.  and 
Auctar.de  script,  eccl.  (Antwerp,  1639;  reprinted, 
A.  Fabricius,  Bibl.  Eccles.,  1718).  The  French 
Congregation  of  St.  Maur  did  a  work  of  imper- 
ishable vaiue  in  t]lis  department,  by  publishing 
editions  (known  as  the  "  Benedictine ; ''  for  list 
see   Bekedictunk)   of   the   Fathers   superior  in 
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learning,  completeness,  and  critical  acumen  to  any 
thing  that  had  preceded  them.  Du  Pin  published 
Noitrelle  bibltotheque  des  auteurs  eccl.,  Paris,  1680 
sqq.,  3d  ed.,  1G9S  sqq.,  47  vols  ;  Le  Nourry,  Ap- 
paratus ad  biblloth.  max  Patrum,  Paris,  17(13-15; 
Remy-Ceillier,  Hist,  ge'nirale  des  auteurs  ecclesius- 
tn/ues,  Paris,  1729  sqq.,  23  vols  ,  new  ed.,  Paris, 
1*00  sqq.,  115  vols.  ;  and  l'illemont,  Me'moircs,  etc., 
1693  sqq.,  with  their  thorough,  rich,  patristic  ex- 
cursuses. The  more  recent  works  in  France  are 
of  less  importance,  as  Caillau's  Inlrod.  ad  Patrum 
lection.,  Charpentier's  Eludes  sur  ces peres  de  I'iglise, 
and  the  meritorious  but  somewhat  uncritical  and 
manufactured  works  of  Abbe  Migne,  BM.  unirer- 
satis  s.  patrum  et  scriptorum  cedes  ,  or  Palrologiee 
eursus  conijilctus, —  Siries  Lat.,  '221  vols.,  Series 
Grceca,  162  vols. 

In  England,  Ussher  (d.  1056)  distinguished 
himself  by  his  patristic  investigations;  as  also 
Grabe  (d.  17u6),  by  his  Spicilcgium  patrum  and  his 
editions  of  Justin  and  Irenseus,  Pearson  (d.  1686), 
Henry  Dodwell  (d.  1711),  "William  Cave  (d.  1713), 
and  Lardner  (d.  1768),  who  exhibits  an  abun- 
dance of  patristic  erudition  in  his  Credibility  of  the 
Gospel  History.  [For  the  works  of  these  authors, 
see  the  special  articles  ]  Of  the  German  works 
and  authors  of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  cen- 
turies, the  following  Roman-Catholic  works  and 
authors  deserve  mention:  "Wilhelm,  Patrolog.  ad 
usus  acad.  (Freiburg,  177.3),  Schramm,  Anal  fidei 
opp.  ss.  Patrum  et  script,  eccl  (Augsburg,  1780- 
95,  18  vols  ),  Lumper,  Hist,  theol.  crit.  de  rita, 
scriptis  et  doct.  Patrum,  etc.  (Augsburg,  1753-99, 
13  vols.),  Permaneder,  Patrol.  (Landshut,  1841—14, 
2  vols.),  and  the  treatises  and  text-books  on  pa- 
trology  of  Lochner  (Mainz,  1837),  Mdhler  (incom- 
plete, Regensburg,  1840),  Magon  (Regensburg, 
1864,  2  vols.),  Alzog  (Freiburg,  I860.  3d  ed.,  Leip- 
zig. 1877),  J  Schmid  (Freiburg,  1S80),  Nirsehl 
(Mainz,  1*81).  Among  the  Protestant  works, 
those  of  Fabricius  deserve  prominent  mention 
as  of  special  value ;  viz.,  his  Bibl.  eccles.  (Ham- 
burn,  1718),  Bibl.  grceca  (1705-28,  14  vols.,  new 
ed.  by  Harless,  1790  sqq),  BM.  latina  (1697,  new 
ed..  1774  sqq  ),  and  their  continuation,  Bibl.  lat. 
media  et  injimrr  lattnitalis  (Hamburg,  1734  sqq.). 
We  mention  further,  Ittig,  Schediasma  de  autori- 
bus.  etc  (Leipzig,  1711),  Walch,  Bibl.  patrist.  (Jena, 
1757,  1770,  new  ed.  by  Danz,  Jena,  1834),  Schone- 
mann,  Bibl.  .   Patrum  latin.  (Leipzig,  1792-94, 

2  vols  ),  Thilo,  Bibl  pair,  dogmat.  (Leipzig,  1854), 
and  the  treatises  on  patrology  of  Pestalozzi  (Got- 
tingen,  1811),  Danz  (Jena,  1839).  For  special 
editions  of  authors,  see  the  special  articles. 

Lit.  —  In  addition  to  the  literature  already 
given,  see  the  Manuals  of  Church  History,  the 
Histories  of  Philosophy  of  Rittek  and  Ueber- 
weg  [Eng.  trans.,  Xew  York,  1872,  2  vols.] ; 
Ebeut  :  Geseli.  d.  chrisll.dat.  Lit.,  Leipzig,  1*74- 
80,  2  vols.  A  comprehensive  treatise  on  patrolo- 
gy is  a  great  desideratum.  [Alzog's  work,  above 
referred  to,  is  the  most  satisfactory  manual  on 
patristics.  The  fragments  of  Fathers  of  the  sec- 
ond and  third  centuries  have  been  published  by 
Routh:  Jlclii/iirc  Sacra,  Oxford,  1846,  5  vols. 
See  also  Gkuhardt  and  Hai.-xack:  Texte  und 
Untersuchungen  zur  Gesch.  d.  allchristl.  Lit.,  Leip- 
zig, 1*82  sqq.  For  English  translations  of  the 
ante-Nicene  Fathers,  see  Clank's  Ante-Nia  ne  Li- 
brary, ed.  by  Roberts  and  Donaldson,  Edinburgh, 


1867-71,  24  vols.;  of  both  ante-Nicene  and  post- 
Xicene  Fathers,  see  Library  of  the  Fathers  of  the 
Holy  Culhotic  Church,  anterior  to  the  Division  of 
the  East  and  West,  translated  hi)  Members  of  the 
English  Church,  Oxford,  l83!t  sqq.  (vol.  47,  St. 
Cyril  of  Alexandria  against  Neslorius,  1**0);  and 
of  Aiuu'sTi.NK,  edited  by  Dods,  Edinburgh,  1*71- 
78,  12  vols,  (supplements  the  translations  already 
in  the  Oxford  Lilirary ;  cf.  Lowndes,  Manual, 
liolm's  ed.,  vol.  iv.,  pp.  278-81).  The  most 
elaborate  English  treatise  upon  a  limited  field  is 
1  Ionai.iikon  :  Critical  History  of  Christian  Litera- 
ture anil  Doctrine,  from  the  Death  of  the  Apostles  to 
the  JS'icenc  Council,  Edinburgh,  1*64-66,  3  vols. 
See  also  Sphinzl:  Die  Tlieologie  der  apostolisckcn 
S'aler,  Vienna,  18*0.  For  a  glance  at  the  ante- 
Nicene  Fathers,  see  the  Early  Christian  Literature 
Primers,  edited  by  Professor  G.  P.  Fisher,  Xew 
York,  1*79  sqq.  Good  biographies  of  different 
Fathers  have  been  published  by  the  S.  P.  C.  K., 
London.  See  separate  arts.  The  great  Diction- 
ary of  Christian  Biography,  by  Smith  and  Wage 
(London,  1880  sqq.,  4  vols.),  should  always  be  con- 
sulted]. WAGENMANN. 

PATRONAGE  (jus  patronatus).  In  the  fifth 
century  the  opinion  became  current,  both  in  the 
East  and  the  West,  that  it  was  proper  to  grant 
to  the  founder  of  a  church  or  some  other  reli- 
gious institution  the  right  of  appointing  not  only 
the  manager  of  the  property  set  aside  for  the 
purpose,  but  also  the  priest  or  other  ecclesiastics 
to  be  maintained  from  the  donation  (Nor.  Justin. 
131,  c.  10  (c.  545),  c.  1,  C.  XVI.  qu.  5,  and 
can.  10,  Council  of  Orange,  441).  This  tendency 
was  further  strengthened  by  a  peculiar  feature  of 
the  social  organization  of  the  Germanic  nations. 
Among  them  the  owner  of  the  soil,  the  lord  of 
the  peasant-community,  exercised  full  right  of 
possession  over  any  thing  in  or  on  the  glebe, 
and  had  perfect  control  over  the  temple  or  over 
the  Chiistian  church  erected  on  the  ground,  ap- 
pointing and  dismissing  the  priest  according  to 
will  (can.  1,  26,  33,  Council  of  Orleans,  541). 
This  arrangement  was  continued  during  the  Caro- 
lingian  age,  and  the  consecration  of  the  building 
had  no  influence  whatever  on  the  title- deed  of  the 
owner.  But,  after  that  time,  the  church  endeav- 
ored to  impose  such  restrictions  upon  the  owner 
as  to  prevent  him  from  any  actions  contrary  to  the 
ecclesiastical  purpose.  lie  was  forbidden  to  can- 
cel the  dotation,  to  have  co-proprietors,  to  appoint 
incapable  persons,  to  dismiss  an  incumbent  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  bishop,  etc.  It  was  not, 
however,  until  the  twelfth  century  that  the  popes, 
more  particularly  Alexander  II L,  succeeded  in 
re-organizing  the  whole  arrangement  on  a  new 
and  firmer  basis.  Maintaining  that  the  ecclesi- 
astical character  of  the  foundation,  and  not  the 
ownership  of  the  founder,  was  the  decisive  fea- 
ture in  the  legal  position  of  the  institution,  he  de- 
nied the  proprietorship  of  the  lord  of  the  ground, 
and  confined  his  right  of  appointment  to  a  mere 
right  of  presenting  a  candidate  to  the  bishop. 
Thus  arose  the  jus  patronatus. 

The  introduction  of  the  Reformation  brought 
no  very  considerable  change  in  the  ruling  prac- 
tice as  developed  by  the  Roman-Catholic  Church, 
though  it  gave  rise  to  some  curious  complications, 
as,  for  instance,  when  a  Roman-Catholic  lord  came 
to  exercise  patronage  over  a  Protestant  church. 
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[In  Norway  the  right  of  patronage  was  never 
established,  as  Christianity  was  introduced  in 
the  country,  not  by  the  voluntary  adoption  of 
the  people, 'but  by  the  forcible  imposition  of  the 
Villus.  In  Denmark  it  was  completely  abolished 
by  the  constitution  of  June  5,  1849.  In  Prussia 
it  was  abolished  during  the  revolution  of  1848, 
but  quietly  re-established  when  the  re-action  came 
into  power  again  in  18.30.  In  England,  where 
the  greater  part  of  the  benefices  are  presentative, 
it  has  proved  impossible  to  abolish  patronage. 
As  real  patronage —that  is,  a  patronage  which 
belongs  to  the  glebe,  in  contradistinction  to  per- 
sonal patronage,\\hich  belongs  to  the  person,  and 
is  extinguished  with  the  family  of  the  founder  — 
lias  a  market-value,  and  can  be  the  object  of  buy- 
ing ami  selling,  its  abolition  would  bring  along 
with  it  a  very  difficult  conflict  with  the  estab- 
lished ideas  of  property ;  and  in  1875  The  Church 
Private  Patronage  Association  was  founded,  for 
the  purpose  of  maintaining,  by  every  legal  means, 
the  immemorial  rights  of  private  patrons.  In 
ltil9  patronage,  was  abolished  in  Scotland,  but 
re-established  in  llilii).  Once  more  abolished  in 
1U90,  a  pecuniary  compensation  having  been  voted 
to  the  patrons,  it  was  suddenly  restored  by  Queen 
Anne  in  1712,  and  the  patrons  did  not  pay  back 
the  compensation  received  in  1690.  The  feeling 
against  it  was  steadily  increasing,  however;  and  in 
1X1:2  a  motion  for  its  entire  abolition  was  carried 
in  the  General  Assembly  But  the  practical  re- 
sult was  only  the  so-called  "Lord  Aberdeen's 
Act,"  which,  in  rather  vague  expressions,  gives  a 
certain  scope  to  objections  from  the  side  of  the 
congregation.^  In  the  Roman-Catholic  Church  a 
patron  saint  is  a  saint  who  is  chosen  as  a  pro- 
tector, it  may  be  .>[  a  nation,  a  city,  a  village,  a 
church,  a  class,  or  an  individual.  The  earliest 
witness  of  this  usage  is  Ambrose  of  Milan  (386).] 

Lit.  —  Lipi'F.kt:  Eiiticichlnn,/  d.  Lehre  v.  Patro- 
nalrechte,  Giessen,  1 819 ;  K  a i  m  :  L).  Kirchenpatronat- 
recltt,  Leip.,  1815,  2  vols.;  Bku.xo  Sciiillin-g  :  Das 
kirchliche  Pulronal,  Leip.,  18 Hi.      p.  Hixscmus. 

PATTESON,  John  Coleridge,  D.D.,  Bishop  of 
Melanesia  ;  b.  in  London,  April  1, 1827  ;  murdered 
at  Santa  Cruz,  by  the  Melunesians,  Sept.  20,  1*71. 
He  was  the  son  of  Sir  John  Patteson,  an  English 
judge,  and  studied  at  Eton,  and  afterwards  at 
Oxlord,  where  he  was  elected  fellow  of  Merton 
CoUege,  1800.  After  being  some  time  curate  at 
Alhngton,  Devonshire,  he  went  out  to  Xew  Zea- 
land m  l8oo,  to  assist  Bishop  Selwyn  in  his  mis- 
sionary work  among  the  S,,uth  Sea  Islands,  and 
in  lbbl  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Melanesia 
J  ossessmg  great  linguistic  talent,  he  reduced  to 
writing  and  grammar  several  languages  which 
had  only  been  spoken  before.  His  work  among 
the  islands  w.as  noble  and  self-denying.  In  time 
ol  sickness  he  would  watch  and  nurse  the  poor 
natives  himself,  and  by  love  and  kindly  example 
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aged ; 


1'he  kidnappi 
ilaut     ' 
hind 


mnderance  to  the  work  in  which  he  was  eno 

and  the  ill  teelnig  engendered  bv  this  traffic  to 

which  he  was  much  opposed,  may'be  said  t ,  have 

mi,,  n  is    ikely   the  m,ss,„„;,ry  shi     „       ^  h  , 
was  cruising  about  among  the  island,  of  his  dio" 


cese,  for  a  kidnapper's  craft.  Accordingly,  they 
opened  fire,  and  he  was  killed. 

See  Life  of  Bishop  Patteson,  London  (S.  P.  C. 
K.),  1872;  Frances  Awdry  ■  The  Story  of  a 
Fellow-soldier,  1875;  C.  M.  Yoxge:  Life  of  J.  C. 
Patteson,  1878.  Robert's  duff. 

PAUL  THE  APOSTLE  AND  HIS  EPISTLES. 
This  article  will  consider  the  life  of  the  apostle 
and  the  scope  and  contents  of  his  writings. 

Life.  —  The  life  of  Paul  falls  into  three  peri- 
ods: (1)  The  period  before  his  conversion,  (2)  The 
period  between  his  conversion  and  the  Roman 
imprisonment,  (3)  The  period  beginning  with  the 
Roman  imprisonment.  The  sources  of  Paul's 
life  are  the  letters  bjf  his  hand  and  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles. 

1.  The  Period  before  his  Conversion.  —  Paul 
was  of  pure  Jewish  descent  (2  Cor.  xi.  22;  Phil, 
iii.  5) ;  belonged  to  the  theocratic  part  of  the 
nation  after  the  exile,  being  of  the  tribe  of  Benja- 
min, an  ardent  Pharisee  (Acts  xxiii.  6);  and  was 
born  at  Tarsus  in  Cilicia  (Acts  ix.  11,  etc.).  The 
statement  of  Jerome  {Cat.,  5;  Ad  Pliilem.,  23),  that 
he  lived  at  Giskalis  in  Galilee  until  it  was  taken 
by  the  Romans,  when  Tarsus  became  his  abode, 
cannot  be  accepted,  as  no  record  exists  of  a  Jew- 
ish war  at  the  time  of  Paul's  childhood  (Josephus, 
B.  J.,  iv.  2,  1).  Paul  inherited  the  dignity  of 
Roman  citizenship  (Acts  xxii.  18).  How  his 
ancestors  or  father  had  secured  the  title  is  un- 
known. (See  Cellarius :  De  Pauli  Rom.  civ  it  ate, 
Hal.,  1700;  Arntzen  :  De  civ.  Pauli,  Traj.-ad- 
Rh.,  1725;  Eckermaun:  De  Pom.  Ap.  Pauli  civ., 
LTps.,  1746.)  His  Hebrew  name  in  its  hellen- 
ized  form  was  Snidos  (Sai'^oc),  in  its  Aramaic 
form,  Saoul  (Zaoi'A).  His  Roman  citizenship  ex- 
plains his  Roman  name  Paul,  by  wdiich  he  is  uni- 
formly known  by  the  writer  of  the  Acts,  after 
Paul's  meeting  with  Sergius  Paulus  on  the  Island 
of  Cyprus  (Acts  xiii.  9).  He  did  not  get  the 
name  from  his  connection  with  the  conversion  of 
Paulus,  as  the  teacher  would  hardly  be  called 
after  the  pupil ;  nor  from  his  insignificant  stature 
(2  Cor.  x.  10);  nor  did  he  assume  it  as  an  expres- 
sion of  humility  (1  Cor.  xv.  9),  Paul  meaning 
little.  It  w  as  customary  for  Jews  who  were  Roman 
citizens  to  have  two  names,  a  Hebrew  and  Latin 
(Acts  xii.  25,  xiii.  1)  ;  and  the  use  of  the  Latin 
name  Puul,  from  the  apostle's  visit  to  Cyprus,  is 
to  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  he  began  to  em- 
ploy it  exclusively  in  his  relations  to  extra-Jew- 
ish peoples.  The  theory,  based  upon  Rom.  xvi. 
22,  that  Paul  had  three  names,  is  untenable 
(Roloff,  De  tribus  Pi.  nominibus,  Jen.,  1731). 

The  accounts  of  Paul's  youth  are  meagre.  The 
date  of  his  birth  is  unknown.  It  is  not  fair  to  con- 
clude from  2  Cor.  viii.  22  that  he  had  a  brother, 
as  Riickert  and  Hausrath  do  ;  but  he  had  at  least 
one  sister  (Acts  xxiii.  16).  Tarsus  at  that  time 
was  a  very  flourishing  city,  and,  like  Athens  and 
Alexandria,  a  seat  of  schools  and  art  (Strabo,  xiv. 
5,  13).  If  Paul  belonged  to  the  upper  classes  of 
society,  as  his  Roman  citizenship  would  seem  to 
imply,  he  must  have  had  access  to  these  privileges 
of  culture.  But  his  character  was  formed  under 
the  strict  Jewish  discipline  of  his  home  and  his 
training  at  Jerusalem.  The  time  of  his  going  to 
Jerusalem  is  not  stated ;  but  the  statements  that 
he  was  "  brought  up  "  there  (Acts  xxii.  3),  and 
that  he  was  a  "young  man  "  (Acts  vii.  58)  at  the 
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death  of  Stephen,  lead  us  to  suppose  that  he  left 
Tarsus  at  an  early  age.  The  object  of  his  going 
to  Jerusalem  was  probably  to  secure  the  training 
of  a  rabbi.  He  was  the  pupil  of  the  celebrated 
Gamaliel  (Acts  xxii.  3),  whose  moderation  of 
spirit  he  did  not  imbibe  (Acts  v  3-1  sqq.)  lie 
probably,  as  Godet  also  affirms,  witnessed  the  pub- 
lic activity  of  Jesus  in  Jerusalem  ;  but  nowhere  is 
it  said  that  he  saw  Jesus,  not  even  in  -  Cor.  v.  Hi, 
where  the  reference  is  to  a  carnal  conception  of 
him  before  his  conversion  His  sudden  appear- 
ance at  Jerusalem  at  the  death  of  Stephen  has 
suggested  the  idea  that  his  sojourn  there  had 
been  interrupted  for  a,  while  (Xeauder,  Mangold, 
"Wieseler,  Beysehlag,  etc  )  Following  the  usual 
custom  of  the  rabbis,  Paul  learned  and  prac- 
tised a  trade,  —  the  trade  of  a  tent-maker  (Acts 
xviii.  3)  During  this  period,  Paul  was  a  zealot 
for  the  law  and  the  doctrines  of  the  Pharisees 
It  has  often  been  affirmed  that  Paul  was  married 
(Clem  Alex..  Shorn.,  Ill  (1;  Origeti  •  Op.,  IV., 
pp.  4iil  sq  ;  Kusebius  H.E  ,  III.  20;  Luther, 
Grotius.  Hausrath,  Ewald)  Erasmus  and  others 
explain  the  term  "  yoke-fellow  "  in  Phil.  iv.  3,  of 
a  wife  [Canon  Farrar  zealously  defends  the  theory 
of  Pauls  marriage,  on  the  ground  of  his  alleged 
membership  in  the  Sanhedrin  (Acts  xxvi.  10),  his 
accurate  description  of  domestic  life,  etc.];  but 
the  way  Paul  writes  of  his  continence  in  1  Cor. 
vii  7.  and  his  argument  in  1  Cor.  ix.  5,  abso- 
lutely forbid  the  view  that  he  was  married.  Paul 
was  bitterly  hostile  to  Christianity,  as  his  share 
in  the  stoning  of  Stephen  as  an  approving  witness 
of  the  bloody  scene  shows.  In  the  persecution 
which  began  at  that  time,  he  took  a  zealous  and 
fanatical  part,  going  from  house  to  house,  drag- 
ging Christians  to  'prison  and  to  death  (Acts  xxii. 
4,  etc.) 

In  the  midst  of  this  persecuting  activity  an 
event  occurred  which  completely  changed  the 
attitude  of  the  inquisitor  Paul  to  Christianity. 
On  his  way  to  Damascus  to  persecute  the  Chris- 
tian sect,  he  was  suddenly  arrested  by  a  brilliant 
light,  above  the  brightness  of  the  noonday  sun. 
Paul  declares  he  had  seen  Christ  (1  Cor.  ix.  1)  ; 
but  this  can  hardly  have  been  the  historical 
Christ,  as  he  derives  his  apostolic  dignity  from 
the  vision.  In  1  Cor.  xv.  5-8  we  have  a  better 
guide  for  determining  the  nature  of  this  vision- 
Mangold  very  justly  has  called  this  passage  the 
"Achilles  heel"  of  the  so-called  vision  hypothe- 
ses of  Baur,  Holsten,  and  others,  which  resolves 
Paul's  vision  of  Chn.st  into  a  mere  subjective 
experience.  The  apostle  put  himself  among  the 
number  of  those  who  were  witnesses  of  the  resur- 
rection, because  the  appearance  of  Christ  to  him 
on  the  road  to  Damascus  had  objective  reality. 
This  event  was  the  turning-point  in  Paul's  life 
from  an  inquisitor  to  an  apostle  of  the  new  faith. 
Three  times  the  event  is  narrated  in  the  Acts 
(ix.,  xxii  ,  xxvi.).  The  rationalistic  critics  (Baur, 
Zeller,  Holsten,  etc)  have  explained  the  occur- 
rence as  simply  an  ecstatic  condition  of  Paul's 
own  mind;  so  that  Paul  was  a  Christian  before 
the  event,  and  had  fought  his  way  through  spir- 
itual conflicts  to  faith,  so  that  the  vision  was  "an 
appearance  of  his  own  faith  rising  out  of  his  own 
soul."  Others,  like  Amnion,  Winer,  and  Ewald. 
have  explained  the  light  and  sound  which  Paul 
saw   and   heard   to    be    lightning   and   thunder. 


Arbitrary  as  this  explanation  is,  it  fails  to  explain 
Paul's  conversion.  According  to  Luke,  the  real 
objective  appearance  of  Christ  made  Paul  a  Chris- 
tian ;  and  Paul's  own  testimony  (1  Cor.  xv.  9; 
Gal.  i  13;  Phil  iii.  5)  forbids  the  thought  that 
a  psychological  preparation  had  been  going  on  in 
Paul's  mind  through  the  inlluence  of  Gamaliel 
and  the  speech  and  calmness  of  Stephen,  as  01- 
shausen,  Neander,  [Farrar,  Schaff,  and  others] 
urge. 

The  date  of  Paul's  conversion  has  repeatedly 
been  derived  from  2  Cor.  xi.  32.  33  (comp.  Gal. 
i.  17  sqq. ;  Acts  ix.  1!)  sqq.),  and,  according  to  the 
best  view,  is  put  in  34. 

'-!  From  the  Conrersion  to  the  Roman  Imprison- 
ment —  Paul's  conversion  opened  up  to  him  a 
world-wide  mission.  He  enjoyed  a  valuable  ex- 
ternal preparation  He  had  no  graces  of  person. 
The  descriptions  of  the  Aria  Pauli  el  Tliecke  and 
Nicephorus  (H.E.,  II.  37),  which  Kenan  accepts, 
are  to  be  put  down  as  distorted  fancies;  but  from 
2  Cor.  iv.  7,  x.  10,  Acts  xiv.  12,  we  gather  that  he 
was  insignificant  in  stature;  and  in  2  Cor.  ii.  3, 
Gal.  iv.  13,  physical  infirmities  are  mentioned. 
The  "thorn  in  the  flesh"  (2  Cor.  xii.  7),  from 
which  he  prayed  in  vain  to  be  delivered,  was  not 
a  spiritual  temptation  (Luther),  but  either  an 
ophthalmic  infirmity  [Howson,  Farrar,  Pluruptre], 
or  epilepsy  [Holsten,  Ewald,  Hausrath,  Lightfoot, 
Schaff  J.  For  pictorial  representations  of  Paul,  see 
Schultze  :  D.  Kalukomben,  Leipzig,  18H2,  pp.  149 
sq.  ;  [Howson  :  Life  of  St.  Paul,  chap.  vii. ;  Mrs. 
Jamieson  :  Legendary  Art"].  Paul  had  received 
ineffaceable  impressions  from  the  Greek  world  of 
culture,  although  he  did  not  possess  encyclopedic 
learning  (  Schramm  :  De  stupendu  erwlilwne  Pauli, 
Herb.,  1710),  or  exhaustive  knowledge  of  philoso- 
phy (Zobel :  De  Paulo  phdosnplto,  Alt.,  1731)  or 
jurisprudence  (Stryck  :  De  jurispr.  I'auli,  Hal., 
1695;  Kirchmaier:  De  jurupr.  Pauli,  Vit.,  1730; 
March:  Specimen  jurispr.  I'auli,  Leipzig,  1736). 

He  cited  Greek  poets  (Acts  xvii.  s),  but  such 
sentences  were  too  proverbial  in  their  tone  to 
justify  us  in  attributing  to  the  apostle  large  ac- 
quaintance with  Greek  literature.  At  Tarsus, 
Paul  became  thoroughly  conversant  with  the 
Greek  idiom,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  [?]  that  he 
learned  to  understand  Latin  (Ehrhardt :  De  latini- 
tale  Pauli,  1755).  Paul's  spiritual  preparation 
for  his  apostolate  was  derived  from  his  conver- 
sion. He  undoubtedly  had,  prior  to  that  occur- 
rence, some  historical  knowledge  of  the  life  and 
teachings  of  Jesus,  and  refers  in  his  Epistles  to 
sayings'of  Jesus  (1  Cor.  vii.  10.  25,  etc.  ;  compare 
Acts  xiii.  25;  xx.  35).  To  this  were  added 
special  revelations  (Gal.  i.  12,  ii.  2;  1  Thess.  iv. 
15)  and  ecstatic  visions  (2  Cor.  xii.  1  sqq.). 

Baptized  by  Ananias  (Acts  ix.  17),  Paul  went 
from  Damascus  to  Arabia  (Gal.  i.  17)  for  the 
purpose  of  avoiding  the  influence  of  the  older 
apostles,  and  devoting  himself  to  meditation. 
Three  years  later  he  returned  to  Damascus,  where 
he  was  rescued  from  a  plot  (Acts  ix.  25;  2  Cor. 
xi.  32).  Thence  he  went  for  the  first  time  to 
Jerusalem  to  become  acquainted  with  the  apostles 
(Acts  i\-.  26;  Gal.  i.  17).  Thence  he.  went  to 
his  old  home  at  Tarsus,  where  he  remained  until 
Barnabas  sought  him  out,  and  took  him  to  Anti- 
och  in  Syria  (Acts  xi.  26),  where  he  labored  suc- 
cessfully, making  the  local  church  the  mother  of 
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tin  Gentile  churches.  In  company  with  Barna- 
bas, he  went  up  to  Jerusalem  with  the  collection 
of  the  Antiochean  Christians  (xi.  30).  Retiring 
to  Antioch,  and  under  the  impulse  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  with  the  consecration  of  the  church, 
he  started  out  with  Barnabas  and  John  Mark  on 
his  first  missionary  journey,  the  account  of  which 
is  preserved  in  Acts  xiii.,  xiv.  The  route  was 
to  the  Island  of  Cyprus  (where  the  sorcerer  Bar- 
ji-sus  was  humbled,  and  the  proconsul  Sergius 
Paulus  converted),  to  Pergaiu  Pamphylia  (whence 
Mark  returned  to  Jerusalem),  Antioch  in  Pisidia, 
Ieonium,  Lystra,  and  Derbe.  At  these  places, 
Paul  preached,  first  to  the  Jews,  and  then  to  the 
Gentiles;  and,  although  he  received  harsh  treat- 
ment, his  preaching  won  converts.  The  journey 
was  brought  to  a  close  by  the  return  of  the  two 
missionaries  to  Antioch  in  Syria  after  an  absence 
of  probably  two  years  (46-48'.'). 

After  Paul  had  been  for  some  time  (Acts  xiv. 
2s)  in  Antioch,  extreme  Jewish  Christians  from 
Jerusalem  ("the  Ultramontanes  of  that  age," 
Ililgenfeld)  came,  insisting  that  Gentile  converts 
should  submit  to  circumcision  (Acts  xv.  1).  The 
trouble  which  resulted  in  the  Antiochean  Church 
was  the  occasion  for  Paul  and  Barnabas  to  go  up 
to  Jerusalem,  and  discuss  the  question  of  liberty 
with  the  local  church.  An  account  of  this  coun- 
cil is  given  in  Acts  xv.  1  sqq.  and  Gal.  ii.  1  sqq. 
The  differences,  real  or  apparent,  cannot  be  en- 
tered into  here.  According  to  Zimmer  {Galater- 
linrj'  u.  A postelgeschichte,  Hildburghausen,  1SS1), 
"all  the  differences  may  be  explained  from  the 
different  aims  of  the  two  accounts."  After  Paul's 
return,  Peter  met  him  at  Antioch.  Paul  rebuked 
Petri-  for  demanding,  in  spite  of  his  own  exam- 
ple, the  Gentile  Christians  to  live  as  the  Jews. 
Barnabas  was  likewise  carried  away  into  the  same 
error ;  and  perhaps  it  was  differences  growing 
out  of  this  difficulty  that  led  Paul  to  refuse  the 
proposition  of  Barnabas  (Acts  xv.  36-30)  to  take 
Mark  with  them  on  a  second  missionary  journey. 
Paul  chose  Silas  as  his  companion. 

The  account  of  the  second  missionary  journey 
is  given  in  Acts  xv.  40-xviii.  22.  Alter  visit- 
ing some  of  the  churches  in  Syria,  Cilicia,  and 
Lu-aonia,  accompanied  by  Timothy,  a  disciple 
of  Lystra  (Acts  xvi.  1-3),  he  went  in  a  north- 
westerly direction  to  Phrygia  and  Galatia  (a 
province  settled  by  Celtic  tribes  about  250  B.C.), 
where  he  met  with  a  warm  reception  (Gal.  iv! 
14  sq.).  Travelling  thence  through  Mysia,  he 
came  to  Troas,  where  he  received  a  vision  of  a 
man  of  Macedonia  calling  him  to  Europe  (Acts 
xvi  S  sqq.).  Joined  by  Luke,  the  little  company 
ot  lour  crossed  over  the  sea,  and  preached  at 
1  hihppi,  where  Lydia,  Paul's  first  European  con- 
vert, was  admitted  to  the  church,  and  Paul  and 
snas,  thrown  into  prison  on  account  of  the  heal- 
in.",  o  a  sorceress,  were  miraculously  delivered, 
and  the  jailer  converted.  From  Ph'ilippi,  Pa„ 
went  to  lhe.ssalonica  (Acts  xvii.  1),  where  he 
lonned  his  hrs,  c,  ,istian  cllm.ch        ^ce^rom 

Jeuish  and  Gentile  converts  (Acts  xvii.  4),  and 
forced  by  the  valence  of  the  Jews  to  leave  went 


to  Beicen,  which  he  was  likew 
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1;  .»e .>>>  the  ,  lolenee  of  Jews  from  Thessalonica. 


leaving  Silas  and  Timothy  behind,  the  apostle 
At   Atheub  (Scldosser:  Annol.  ad  yestu  Pauli  in 


urbe  Alhen.,  Gis.,  1726)  he  disputed  in  the  syna- 
gogue with  the  Jews,  and  on  the  market-place  with 
the  Stoics  and  Epicureans,  and  delivered  on  the 
Areopagus  (not  before  the  court)  an  impressive 
address  (whose  genuineness  Baur,  Zeller,  Schweg- 
ler,  Overbeck,  and  Hausrath  deny).  He  came  in 
contact  for  the  first  time  with  the  centre  of  Greek 
popular  life  at  Corinth  (Acts  xviii.  1-18),  the  home 
of  trade,  art,  and  the  sciences,  and  also  the  seat 
of  Hellenic  conceit,  luxury,  and  immorality 
(Strabo :  Allien.).  In  this  city  he  gathered  a 
large  congregation,  which  included  persons  of 
note  (Acts  xviii.  8-10).  It  was  at  Corinth  that 
Paul  met  and  was  entertained  by  Aquila  and 
Priscilla;  and  here  he  wTrote  the  First,  and,  a  few 
months  later,  the  Second,  Epistles  to  the  Thessa- 
lonians.  From  Corinth,  he  returned,  by  way  of 
Ephesus,  to  Jerusalem,  for  the  passover,  and 
thence  to  Antioch  (Acts  xviii.  22). 

After  a  brief  sojourn  in  Antioch,  Paul  started 
on  his  third  missionary  journey  (Acts  xviii.  23- 
xxi.  15),  this  time  without  a  companion,  and, 
after  preaching  in  Galatia  and  Phrygia,  arrived 
in  Ephesus,  where  he  remained  nearly  three  years. 
His  labors  were  abundantly  blessed,  and  a  wide 
door  was  opened  into  Asia  (1  Cor.  xvi.  9).  Here 
he  wrote  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  which  bears 
witness  that  enemies  had  crossed  his  path  in 
Galatia,  —  Judaizing  teachers  preaching  another 
gospel  than  he  had  preached  (Gal.  i.  8  sq.).  To 
this  sojourn  in  Ephesus  is  also  to  be  attributed  his 
First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  whom  he  had 
already  visited  a  second  time  when  he  wrote 
2  Cor.  ii.  1,  xii.  21,  xiii.  1  sq.  The  letter  was 
designed  to  counteract  certain  abuses  of  which 
he  had  received  reports.  Since  his  first  visit,  dif- 
ferent parties  had  arisen  in  the  church,  acknowl- 
edging Paul,  Peter,  and  A  polios  as  leaders.  Paul 
turns  their  attention  to  Christ.  About  the  time 
of  writing  this  Epistle,  Paul  left  Ephesus,  and 
went,  by  way  of  Troas  (2  Cor.  ii.  12),  to  Mace- 
donia, where  he  met  Timothy  (2  Cor  i.  1)  and 
Titus  (2  Cor.  vii.  6  sqq.),  both  of  whom  came 
from  Corinth.  No  doubt  influenced  by  them,  the 
apostle  wrote  from  Macedonia  (perhaps  Philippi, 
as  in  the  Peshito)  the  Second  Epistle  to  the  Co- 
rinthians (2  Cor.  i.  16).  After  a  tour  in  Illyria 
(Rom.  xv.  19),  Paul  went  in  person  to  Achaia, 
probably  spending  most  of  his  time  in  Corinth 
(Acts  xx.  2).  To  this  period,  v.  ithout  doubt, 
belongs  the  composition  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans,  which  mentions  Phoebe,  a  deaconess  in 
Cenchrea,  the  eastern  seaport  of  Corinth  (Rom. 
xvi.  1),  and  Gaius  (xvi.  23),  who  can  be  no  other 
than  the  Gaius  of  1  Cor.  i.  14.  The  collection 
for  the  Jerusalem  Christians,  mentioned  in  Bom. 
xv.  25  sqq.,  is  the  same  which  Paul  urged  in 
2  Cor.  viii.,  ix.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Romans 
was  designed  to  prepare  for  his  own  visit  to  the 
city  by  contributing  to  the  progress  of  the  gospel 
(Rom.  xv.  4  sqq.).  Influenced  by  Jewish  plots 
to  give  up  his  original  plan  to  return  to  Syria  by 
sea  (Acts  xx.),  he  went  by  way  of  Philippi  and 
Troas  (xx.  3-6)  to  Miletus,  where  he  bade  good- 
by  to  the  elders  of  Ephesus  (xx.  17  sqq.),  and  from 
there,  by  way  of  Casarea,  in  spite  of  the  warn- 
ings ot  Agabus  (xxi.  10  sqq.),  to  Jerusalem. 

_  Arrived  m  Jerusalem,  Paul  soon  discovered  a 
bitter  hostility  against  himself,  as  an  enemy  of 
the  law,  on  the  part  of  legalistic  Jewish  Chris- 
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tiaus.  Td  order  to  preserve  peace,  he  gave  a 
proof  of  his  regard  for  the  law  by  submitting  as 
a  substitute  to  the  Xazarite's  vow  (Acts  xxi.  18- 
20).  .  But  his  efforts  were  in  vain.  Fanatic  Jews 
from  Asia  Minor  excited  a  mob  against  him, 
which,  but  for  the  protection  of  Claudius  Lysias, 
would  have  killed  him  (xxii.  1-21  J) .  His  defence 
before  the  people,  and  subsequently  before  the 
Sauhedrin,  was  without  effect.  In  order  to  elude 
a  Jewish  conspiracy,  Claudius  conveyed  him  by 
night  to  Ca>sarea,  where  he  came  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  procurator  Felix,  and  remained  his 
prisoner  for  two  years,  till  the  arrival  of  his  suc- 
cessor, M.  Porcius  Fcstus.  Another  hearing  was 
granted  him  (xxvi.  1-23)  ;  and  he  might  have 
been  released,  but  for  the  fact,  that,  earnestly  de- 
siring to  see  Rome  (Acts  xix.  21,  xxiii.  11  ;  Rom. 
xv.  2-1.  2S),  he  had  used  his  right  as  a  Roman 
citizen  to  appeal  to  the  emperor  (Acts  xxvi.  32). 
Under  the  guard  of  Julius,  he  sailed  from  CVesarea, 
changed  vessels  at  Mvia,  but,  after  a  stormy  pas- 
sage, was  shipwrecked  off  the  coast  of  Malta 
(Bovsen  :  Kc'oga?  arch,  ad  difficile  Pauli  tier,  Hal., 
1713;  Eskuche:  De  naufragio  Pauli,  Bern,  1730; 
AValch :  Antq.  mantisnc  ad  ilin.  Pauli  rom.,  Jena, 
1707,  A )!/"/</.  naufragii  in  itin.  Pauli,  Jena,  1767; 
Lassen  :  'J'cntam.  in  iter  Pauli,  etc.,  Aarhus.,  1*21 ; 
J.  Smith  :  The  Voyage  and  Shipwreck  of  St.  Paul, 
4th  ed.,  London,  18S0).  Paul  reached  Rome  by 
way  of  Syracuse  and  Rhegium.  His  arrival  oc- 
curred in  the  spring  of  61,  Festus  having  become 
procurator  in  the  summer  of  60.  Paul's  conver- 
sion is  set  by  Wieseler  in  the  year  40 ;  Anger  and 
Ewald,  3s;  Scliott,  Godet,  [Alford,  Schaff],  etc., 
37;  [Howson,  36]  ;  Meyer,  [Ussher],  35  ;  [Bengcl, 
31.  For  a  tabular  view  of  the  chronology  of 
Paul's  life,  as  fixed  by  various  chronologists,  see 
Lange's  Com.  on  Acts,  and  Farrar,  Life  and  Work 
of  St.  Paul,  ii.  623]. 

3.  The  Period  beginning  with  the  Roman  Impris- 
onment. —  Paul  was  cordially  received  by  the 
Christians  of  Rome.  He  had  been  familiar  with 
the  condition  of  the  local  church,  as  the  Epistle 
to  the  Romans  proves  (i.  8,  ii.  17  sqq.,  iv.  1,  xvi. 
3,  5.  7,  !J,  etc.).  It  had  probably  been  founded 
at  an  early  date,  perhaps  by  some  of  the  converts 
of  the  first  Pentecost  (Acts  ii.  10).  Paul  remained 
two  years  in  Rome,  guarded  by  a  Praetorian  sol- 
dier, yet  dwelling  in  his  own  hired  house  (Acts, 
xxviii.  10,  30  sip).  Four  of  his  Epistles  were 
written  during  this  captivity.  The  Epistle  to 
Philemon  commends  the  slave  Onesimus  to  the 
generous  treatment  of  his  master  Philemon,  from 
■whom  he  had  fled.  The  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians 
is  encyclical  in  its  character,  as  is  clear  from  the 
inscription  (i.  1),  the  general  statement  of  the 
truth,  and  the  absence  of  greetings.  Ephesus  is 
mentioned,  because  it  was  a  metropolitan  city. 
This  Epistle  is  probably  the  same  as  the  Epistle 
to  the  Laodiceans  (Col.  iv.  16;  see  Anger:  L'chir 
d.  Landicr net-brief,  Leipzig,  1843).  The  Epistles 
to  the  Colossians  and  Philippians  likewise  belong 
to  this  period. 

There  are  no  reliable  records  of  the  length  of 
Paul's  life.  Only  of  this  are  we  sure,  that  the 
apostle  suffered  martyrdom  under  Nero.  Clement 
of  Rome  {Ad  Corinth.  V.)  indicates  this.  Accord- 
in"'  to  Dionysius  of  Corinth  (Euseb.,  11.  25),  and 
Irenseus  (Adv.  Haer.,  III.  1),  Peter  and  Paul  were 
put  to  death  at  the  same  time  ;  and  Caius,  Roman 


presbyter  (Euseb  ,  II.  25),  states  that  their  graves 
were  sacredly  kept.  Others  speak  of  the  time  of 
Paul's  martyrdom  and  the  place  of  his  grave 
(Euseb.,  II.  25).  A  difference  of  opinion  exists 
as  to  whether  Paul  suffered  martyidom  at  the 
close  of  the  Roman  imprisonment,  with  which 
the  Acts  closes,  or  whether  that  event  occurred 
after  a  period  of  freedom,  during  which  he 
preached  the  gospel  in  Spain.  The  theory  of  a 
second  imprisonment  is  advocated  by  Miehaelis, 
Rertholdt,  Hug  Credner,  Neander,  P.leek,  von 
Ilofmann,  Lunge,  (Jodet,  [Ussher,  Howson,  Farrar, 
Lightfoot,  Schaff,  Plumptre],  and  denied  by  He 
\\  ette,  Raur,  Hilgenfeld,  Eeuss,  Hansrath,  Wiese- 
ler, Otto,  Thiersch.  The  theory  is  not  excluded 
by  any  thing  in  the  Acts.  Paul  was  not  kept  a 
prisoner  1  >y  the  procurator  because  he  w  as  a  Chris- 
tian, but  because  he  had  appealed  to  Caesar  He 
himself  hoped  to  be  liberated  (Philem.  22,  Phil, 
i.  25  sip,  ii.  21).  It  likewise  has  in  its  favor  some 
ancient  testimonies,  as  the  statement  of  Clement 
of  Rome,  who  speaks  of  Paul's  going  to  the 
extremity  of  the  west  (im  to  rip/ia  ri,c  dvoeuc),  re- 
ferring, no  doubt,  to  Spain.  The  Muratorian 
Fragment  says  definitely  that  Paul  journeyed 
from  Rome  {ab  urbe)  to  Spain.  The  authenticity 
of  the  three  Pastoral  Epistles  depends  upon  this 
assumption  of  a  second  imprisonment.  They  are 
addressed  to  two  of  Paul's  companions  in  work 
(Timothy  and  Titus),  are  directed  against  the 
same  heresy,  and  have  the  same  peculiarities  of 
style.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  find  a  place 
for  the  composition  of  these  Epistles  before  the 
close  of  Paul's  first  imprisonment.  Titus  has 
been  put  before  1  Corinthians  (Eeuss,  Otto),  or 
between  1  and  2  Corinthians  (Wieseler),  1  Timo- 
thy, between  Galatians  and  1  Corinthians  (Planck, 
Sc'hrader,  Wieseler,  Reuss)  ;  and  2  Timothy  has 
been  referred  to  the  Cassarean  imprisonment  (Bott- 
ger,  Thiersch),  or  the  beginning  (Otto,  Reuss), 
or  close  of  the  Roman  imprisonment  (Wieseler). 
The  contents  of  the  letters  preclude  these  dates ; 
and,  in  our  view,  the  genuineness  of  the  three 
stands  or  falls  with  the  theory  of  a  second  Roman 
imprisonment.  Paul  was  released  before  July, 
64,  the  date  of  the  great  Roman  conflagration. 
He  then  went  byway  of  Crete  (Tit  i  5),  Miletus 
(2  Tim.  iv.  20),  and  Ephesus  (1  Tim.  i.  3),  to  Mace- 
donia (1  Tim.  i.  3),  where  he  wrote  1  Timothy. 
Then  returning  by  way  of  Troas  (2  Tim.  iv  13), 
Corinth  (2  Tim.  iv.  20),  and  Nicopolis  (Tit.  iii  12), 
he  went  to  Spain,  and  was  again  imprisoned  at 
Rome. 

ScorE  and  Contents  of  the  Epistles. — 
The  Epistles  of  Paul  were,  in  the  best  sense  of 
the  word,  tracts  for  the  times  (Gelegenheilstchrif- 
ten),  intimately  connected  with  the  writer's  cir- 
cumstances at  the  time  of  composition,  and  the 
needs  of  the  correspondents.  The  investigations 
of  Mangold,  Weizsacker,  and  others,  have  shown 
this  to  be  true  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans. 
Side  by  side  with  letters  full  of  messages  of  friend- 
ship (Philemon,  Philippians)  are  letters  with  a 
decided  polemical  purpose,  with  strong  words  of 
rebuke  (Galatians,  Colossians),  and  others  pre- 
vailingly didactic  in  aim,  and  dialectic  in  method 
(Romans  and  Ephesians).  Of  the  lost  letters 
of  Paul  —  if  there  be  any  such  —  no  fragments 
remain  ;  the  Latin  letter  to  the  Laodiceans  (Fabri- 
cius)  not  being  found  in  the  Muratorian  Frag- 
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ment,  but  mentioned  by  Jerome  (Cat.,  5).  The 
Latin  correspondence,]"  six  letters, between  Paul 
and  the  philosopher  Seneca,  mentioned  by  Je- 
rome (Cat-,  22),  is  also  spurious.  Paul  wrote  in 
Greek,  and  not  in  Aramaic  (Bolten,  Bertholdt). 
His  training  and  personality  are  plainly  refected 
in  his  Epi.-tles.  With  the  exception  of  the  letter 
to  the  Galatians  (vi.  11),  and  perhaps  Philemon 
(HI),  Paul  did  not  write  his  Epistles  with  his 

ownliand  (1! xvi.  22;  1  Cor.  xvi.  21 ;  Col.  iv. 

IS;  2  Thess.  iii.  17).  [It  is  held  by  Farrar  and 
others  that  this  was  due  to  his  weak  eyes.]  The 
traces  of  rabbinic  culture  are  everywhere  patent. 
He  employs  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  terms  (abba, 
Rom.  viii.  15,  etc.  ;  amen,  Rom.  xv.  33,  etc. ; 
maranatlm,  1  Cor.  xvi.  22 ;  pascha,  1  Cor.  v.  7, 
etc.),  Hebraistic  combinations  (respect  of  persona, 
Trpr>au7ro}.!jipin,  Rom.  ii.  11,  etc.),  turns  of  expression 
(1  Cor.  xv.  50;  Eph.iv.  IS;  Col.  i.  21), parallelism 
of  clauses(lii)in.  ii  7,  xi.  12,  etc.),  and  uses  Juda- 
istic  dialectics  in  striking  antitheses  (Rom.  i.  23, 
iii.  5;  2  Cor.  xiii.  4  ;  Phil.  iii.  7,  etc.),  in  short  in- 
terrogations (Rom.  iii.  9,  vi.  15 ;  Gal.  iii.  19),  etc. 
lb-  also  resorts  to  the  rabbinical  method  of  alle- 
gorical exposition,  as  in  the  typical  meaning  of 
Abraham's  faith  (Rom.  iv.  1  sqq. ;  Gal.  iii.  G  sqq.), 
the  allegory  of  Sara  and  Ha  gar  (Gal.  iv.  22),  etc. 
The  Greek,  however,  Paul  had  perfectly  at  his 
command,  as  the  rich  usp  of  alliteration  (Rom.  i. 
29,  31,  xi.  17  ;  1  Cor.  ii.  13;  2  Cor.  viii.  22,  etc.), 
the  participial  construction  (1  Cor.  xv.  5S  ;  Phil.  ii. 
7,  etc.),  and  single  words  (2  Cor.  vi.  1-1  sq.),  show. 
The  consummate  art  of  the  psalm  of  trusting 
love  (1  Cor.  xiii.),  and  the  noble  dithyramb  of 
faith,  in  Rum.  viii.  31  sqq.,  led  Longinus  to  place 
Paul  amongst  the  greatest  Greek  orators.  Some 
of  his  expressions  are  peculiar  to  him,  and  in- 
vented to  express  something  inexpressible ;  as 
imipircptoonu  (Rom.  v.  20;  2  Cor.  vii.  4),  and 
iire/itKirfpiaaoo  (Eph,  iii.  20;  1  Thess.  iii.  10,  etc.), 
See  Kirchmaier:  De  Pauli  elo'/unitia,  Yit.,  1695; 
Sellaeh  ■  De  I',  do,/.,  Gryph.,  1708  ;  Walch  :  De  ob- 
sciintate  I-J/iji  P  fnlxn  trihuta,  Jen.,  1732  ;  Baden: 
]>,:  elm/   ]'  ,  llavn.,  17sfi,  etc. 

In  considering  the  contents  of  the  Pauline  Epis- 
tles, or  the  Pauline  theology,  we  will  examine  the 
features  of  the  Pauline  gospel  in  the  letters  writ- 
ten before  the  Roman  imprisonment,  in  those 
written  during  the  imprisonment,  and  in  the  Pas- 
toral Epistles  In  the  letters  written  before  the 
imprisonment,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  Paul 
constantly  has  in  view  the  Judaizing  teachers. 

Paul  starts  with  the  idea  of  how  a  man  shall 
be  just  with  God.  Human  righteousness  consists 
in  complete  submission  to  the  will  of  God.  The 
law  is  the  norm,  but  righteousness  of  the  law  is 
proved  by  experience  to  be  impossible  to  man 
(Worn  x.  .!).  God,  therefore,  in  his  grace,  has 
opened  a  way  of  righteousness  which  comes  by 
faith  (Rom.  1V.  13,  x.  6).  The  righteousness  of 
the  new  covenant  is  contrasted  with  that  of  the 
old  covenant;  and  no  one  was  better  fitted,  by 
reason  of  experience,  than  Paul  himself,  to  state 
and  elal ,orate  this  contrast.     He  allows  the  hea 

haTZke  'hT^  ***">".  «>d  sToVXwR 
had  darkened  its  own  understanding  (1  Thess 
iv.  5;  Rom.  i.  28.  etc.),  and  given  itself  up  to  ai 

sqq.,   1  Cor.  v.  l(j).     Tsrael  1]ad  thj 

over  the   heathen  world,  that  it  possessed  the 


oracles  of  God ;  but  it  did  not  keep  the  law  (Rom. 
ii.  1  sq.).  The  whole  world  failed  to  get  right- 
eousness by  the  works  of  the  law.  He  refers  the 
origin  of  sin  to  Adam  (Rom  v.  12),  and  death 
came  upon  all  men  through  him.  Sin,  as  trans- 
gression of  the  divine  law,  is  enmity  against  God 
(Rom.  v.  10,  viii.  17),  and  exhibits  itself  in  desires 
(Rom.  i.  24,  etc.)  and  passions  (Rom.  i.  26,  etc.). 
The  law  was  given  because  of  transgression,  and 
was  designed  to  be  a  schoolmaster  to  lead  Israel 
to  Christ  (Gal.  iii.  24).  To  Israel  the  promise  was 
given  of  redemption,  and  with  its  fulfilment  the 
reign  of  grace  began  (Rom.  vi.  14).  Grace  ex- 
cludes works  (Rom.  xi.  6),  and  righteousness  hence- 
forth is  a  gift  (Rom.  iii.  24).  The  mediator  of 
grace  is  Christ.  The  two  facts  in  Christ's  life  most 
prominent  before  Paul's  mind  are  his  resurrection 
and  glorification.  He  was  declared- to  be  the  Son 
of  God  by  the  resurrection  (Rom.  i.  4),  who,  after 
that  event,  entered  into  the  glory  he  possessed  be- 
fore the  world  began  (2  Cor.  viii.  9).  He  became 
the  mediator  of  grace  by  purchasing  redemption 
by  his  death  (Rom.  iii.  24),  and  so  reconciling  the 
world  unto  God  (2  Cor.  v.  19).  He  is  the  piopi- 
tiation  for  sin,  and  on  account  of  him  God  de- 
clares the  sinner  righteous  (Rom.  iii.  25  sq.).  The 
sinner  becomes  partaker  of  the  benefits  of  Christ's 
work  by  faith,  which  is  not  merely  knowledge, 
but  an  act  of  the  whole  man,  mind,  will,  and 
affections  (Rom.  x.  10),  resting  upon  Christ  as  its 
Mediator  with  God,  and  Redeemer.  But  faith  is 
not  a  work  of  human  merit,  but  rather  an  opera- 
tion of  God  in  the  human  soul.  The  sinner  is  pro- 
nounced righteous  on  the  ground  of  such  faith, 
and  kept  from  the  wrath  of  God  (Rom.  iv.  8,  v.  9  ; 
2  Cor.  v.  19).  The  aggregate  of  those  who  be- 
lieve constitute  the  church  of  God  (1  Cor.  x.  32), 
which  is  represented  under  the  figures  of  a  temple 
(1  Cor.  iii.  16  sq.)  and  a  body  (1  Cor.  x.  7).  The 
Spirit  of  God  dwells  in  it  (2  Cor.  vi.  16)  ;  but  in  its 
present  condition  it  is  not  an  ideal  organization. 
It  will  be  consummated  after  the  final  crisis 
(1  Thess  iv.  17;  2  Thess  ii.  1,  etc.),  which  will  be 
preceded  by  the  culmination  of  apostasy  in  Anti- 
christ (2  Thess.  ii.  3.  sq.). 

The  Epistles  of  the  imprisonment  have  been 
aptly  called  "the  Christological  Epistles."  They 
emphasize,  if  possible,  more  strongly,  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  world  through  Christ.  He  is  equal' 
with  the  Father  (Phil.  ii.  6),  the  Creator  of  the 
world  (Col.  i.  15  sq.),  and  possesses  the  fulness 
of  the  Deity  (Col.  ii.  9),  but  emptied  himself,  and 
humbled  himself  even  to  the  death  of  the  cross. 
The  true  Christian  is  a  new  man  (Col.  iii.  10), 
belongs  to  heaven  (Phil.  iii.  21),  lives  in  the  world, 
but  is  not  of  it  (Col.  iii.  3),  and  will  be  led  by 
Christ  to  absolute  purity  (Eph.  v.  27)  ;  so  that, 
through  Christ,  all  separation  from  God  is  over- 
come.    The  church  is  an  ethical  organization. 

The  contents  of  the  Pastoral  Epistles  are  deter- 
mined largely  by  the  obstacles  to  the  growth  of 
the  church  to  which  the  apostle  directs  himself. 
They  emphasize  that  a  sound  faith  depends  upon 
sound  doctrine,  which  is  found  in  the  word  of 
God  (1  Tim.  vi  3  sq  .  etc)  ;  such  doctrine  should 
be  cordially  received  (1  Tim.  i.  15,  iii.  1,  etc.);  the 
church,  which  is  the  organization  of  God's  chosen 
people,  should  be  well  organized,  its  affairs  prop- 
erly managed  by  chosen  and  godly  officers  (1  Tim. 
v.  19;   2  Tim.  i.  6,  etc.),  — presbyters,  deacons, 
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widows,  deaconesses.  The  con-  of  the  Christian 
life  is  described  as  piety  (tiae^ua),  godliness  of 
heart,  —  an  idea  nowhere  else  found  in  the  New 
Testament,  except  in  the  Acts  and  2  Peter  (1  Tim. 
ii.  2,  iv.  7  sq.  ;  2  Tim.  iii.  5;  Tit.  i.  1,  etc.). 
Its  principal  fruit  is  self-control  (ou<ppoavvri).  The 
expression  is  a  different  one,  but  no  new  doctrine 
is  urged  by  Paul  in  the  Pastoral  Epistles.  They, 
too,  strongly  urge,  as  the  only  ground  of  salva- 
tion, the  grace  of  God  in  Christ,  who  was  made 
manifest  in  the  flesh  (1  Tim.  iii.  10),  gave  him- 
self up  as  a  ransom  (1  Tim.  ii.  (i  ;  Tit.  ii.  14), 
and  destroyed  death  (2  Tim.  i.  10).  Righteous- 
ness comes  not  by  works  (Tit.  iii.  5),  but  by 
grace.  The  Pastoral  Epistles  do  not,  as  has  been 
asserted  (Pfleiderer),  represent  the  transition  from 
Baulinism  to  Catholicism. 

Lit.  —  Lives  of  Paul,  lly  IIemsen,  Gottin- 
geu,  lSoii;  Schradf.r,  Leipzig.  1830-30,  5  vols.; 
B.ur,  Stuttgart,  1ST".,  2d  ed.,  Leipzig,  I860,  2 
vols.,  [Eng.  trans.,  London,  1371-75,  2  vols.]; 
Hausuatii,  Heidelberg,  ISO,"),  2d  ed.,  1S72  ;  Re- 
xax,  Paris,  1S09,  [Eng.  trans.,  New  York,  1S71]; 
Krenkel,  Leipzig,  1809;  Luihardt,  Leipzig, 
1S09;  Kammlitz,  Fraukenberg,  1881;  [Cony- 
beare  and  Howson,  London,  1350-52,  2  vols, 
(many  editions  and  reprints);  Lewin,  London, 
13.31.  new  revised  edition.  Is74.  2  vols. ;  Fakkar, 
London  and  Xew  York,  1379,  2  vols.  ;  William 
M.  Taylor.  Sermons,  X.Y".,  1332].  More  General 
Y\"orks. —  X bander:  History  of  the  Planting  . 
of  the  Christian  Church;  Langk:  D.  Apost.  Zeit- 
alter,  Ewald:  Histoiy  of  the  People  of  Israel, 
vol.  vi.  ;  Lechler:  D.  apost.  n.  nachapost.  Zeit- 
alter;  Thiersch:  D.  Kirche  im  apost.  Zeltalter, 
3d  ed.,  Augsburg,  1879  ;  [Schapf  :  Apostolic 
Church  and  History  of  Christian  Church,  new  edi- 
tion, 1SS2,  vol.  i.  ;  Sabatier  :  L'apvtr.e  Paul, 
Paris,  1S70,  2d  ed.,  1832;  Pressense:  The  Early 
Years  of  Christianity,  vol.  i.,  New  York,  1370; 
F.  A.  Mallesox:  The  Acts  and  Epistles  of  St. 
Paul,  London,  1331  ;  James  S.mith  :  Voyage  and 
Shipwreck  of  St.  Paul,  London,  1S4S,  4th  ed., 
1830].  Theology  of  Paul.  —  Cottlob  W.  Meyer: 
Entwickeluug  </.  paul.  Lehrheyriffs,  Altona,  1801; 
Carl  Schrader:  D.  Ajmsiet  Paulus,  Leipzig, 
1302,  vol.  iii.  ;  Usteri  :  Eutwickelung  d.  paid. 
Lehrheyriffs,  Zurich,  1824,  6th  ed.,  1851  ;  Dahne: 
lilem,  Halle,  1805;  [Whately:  Essays  on  St. 
Paul's  Writings,  London  and  Andover,  8th  ed., 
1305;  Ikons:  Christianity  as  taught  hy  St.  Paul, 
London,  1870,  2d  ed.,  1876;  P.  .).  Gloag:  Intro- 
duction to  the  Pauline  Epistles,  Edinburgh,  1874]  \ 
Menegoz:  Le  pe'che'  et  la  redemption  it'apres  S. 
Paul,  Paris,  1882  ;  the  Theologies  of  the  New 
Testament  of  Schmid,  Van  Oos  i  erzee,  Weiss. 
Representing  the  Tubingen  School.  —  Baur  : 
Keutest.  Theol,  Leipzig,  1301;  IIolsten  :  Zum 
Erangelium  d.  Paulus  u.  Pelrus  (Rostock,  1808), 
D.  Ecang.  d.  Paulus  (Berlin,  1830);  J.  H.  Schol- 
ten  :  D.  Paulinische  Erangelium,  Elberfeld,  1881 ; 
and  to  some  extent  Pfleiderer:  D.  Paulinismus, 
Leipzig,  1873.  Chronology  of  Paul.  — Anger: 
Be  temporum  in  Actis  App.  ratione,  Leipzig,  1833; 
Wieseler  :  Chronol.  d.  apost.  Zeilallers,  Gottin- 
gen,  1848. 

[Commentaries.  —  Among  the  innumerable  Com- 
mentaries upon  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  those  by  the 
following  recent  writers  deserve  to  be  mentioned. 
On  all  the  Epistles.  —  Meyer  (English  trans.), 


De  Wette,  Lange  (various  authors,  American 
edition),  Wiiedon,  Ellicott,  Cowles  ;  Eihle 
(Speaker's)  Commi  ntary  (various  authors),  Elli- 
cott's  JSetv -Testament  I'ommoitary  (various  au- 
thors), Sciiaff's  Popular  Commentary  (various 
authors),  <  'uinbridge  Bible  for  Schools  (various 
authors).  On  Single  Epistles.  —  Unmans:  Hodge, 
Philadelphia,  1805,  new  revised  edition,  1870; 
J.  Brown,  Edinburgh,  1*57;  Yaughan,  London, 
1874;  Beet,  London,  1*77.  3d  ed.,  1382;  Godet 
(Eng.  trans.,  Edinburgh,  1380-81,  2  vols.),  New 
Yoik,  1333,  1  vol.;  Mi  Caul,  London,  1382; 
Yai.dks  (Eng.  trans,  from  the  Spanish  by  J.  T. 
Betts),  London,  1333;  L).  Brown,  London,  1883. 
Corinthians-  Stanley,  London,  1855,  2  vols., 
4th  ed.,  1876,  1  vol.  ;  Hodge,  Philadelphia,  1857, 
1859,  2  vols.  ;  F.  W.  Robertson,  London,  1S72; 
Beet,  London,  lssu,  1><1  ed.,  1883.  Galatians: 
J.  Brown,  Edinburgh,  1853;  Lightfoot,  Lon- 
don, 1865,  0th  ed.,' "1830;  Eadie,  Edinburgh, 
1869;  Sctiaff,  New  York,  1880;  Dale,  London, 
1882.  Ephesians:  Hodge,  Phila.,  1856  ;  Eadie, 
London,  1861.  P/iihppimis:  Eadie,  Lond.,  1809; 
Yaughan,  London,  1801,  4th  ed.,  1882;  Light- 
foot,  London,  1873,  4th  ed.,  1378.  Colossians: 
Eadie,  Lond.,  1856  ;  Lightfoot,  Lond.,  1S75,  2d 
ed.,  1879;  Kloitek,  Berk,  1882.  Thessalonians : 
Lii.lie,  N.Y.,  i860  ;  Eadie,  Lond.,  1877.  Pasto- 
ral Epistles:  Fairbairn,  Fdinb.,  1874.  Philemon  ■ 
G.  Cuvier,  Geneva,  1376,  and  in  Lightfoot's 
Colossians.]  "VVOLDEMAR  SCHMIDT. 

Chronology  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  the 
Apostle  Paul. 

A.  D. 

Paul's  conversion  37 

Sojourn  in  Arabia 37-40 

First  journey  to  Jerusalem  after  bis  conversion  (Gal.  i. 
18) ;  sojourn  at  Tarsus,  and  afterward  at  Antioch 
(Acts  xi.  26) 40 

Second  journey  to  Jerusalem,  in  company  with  Barna- 
bas, to  relieve  the  famine • 44 

Paul's  first  great  luisHonai  y  journey,  with  Barnabas  and 
Mark;  Cyprus,  Antinch  in  Pisidia,  Iconium,  Lystia, 
Derbe;  return  to  Antioch  in  Sytia 45-49 

Apostolic  council  at  Jeiusalem;  conflict  between  Jew 
ish  aud  Gentile  Christianity  :  Paul's  third  journey  to 
Jerusalem,  with  Barnabas  and  Titus;  settlement  of 
the  difficulty ;  agreement  between  the  Jewish  and 
Gentile  apostles;  Paul's  return  to  Antioch;  his  col- 
lision with  Peter  and  Barnabas  at  Antioch,  and  tem- 
porary separation  from  the  latter  .  50 

Paul's  second  misbiouary  journey  from  Antioch  to  Asia 
Minor,  Cilicia,  Lycaoi  la,  (ialatia,  Troas,  and  Greece 
(Philippi,  Thessalomca,  Bel  uja,  Athens,  and  Corinth). 
From  this  tour  dates  the  Christianizatiou  of  Europe  .        51 

Paul  at  Corinth  (a  year  and  a  half);  First  and  Second 

Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians 52,  53 

Paul's  fourth  journey  to  Jerusalem  (spring) ;  short  stay 

at  Antioch;  his  thiid  rnibsionaty  tour  (autumn)     .     .        54 

Paul  at  Ephesus  (three  years)  ;  Epistle  to  the  Galatians 
(5b  or  57);  exclusion  to  Macedonia,  Coiintli,  and 
Crete  (not  menlioiiol  in  the  Acts) ;  First  Epistle  to 
Timothy  ('0  ;  return  to  Ephesus,  First  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians  (spring,  57) 54-57 

Paul's  depaiture  from  Ephesus  (summer)  to  Macedonia; 

Second  Epistle  to  the  Connlliians 57 

Paul's  third  sojourn  at  Coiinth  (three  monthB) ;  Epistle 

to  the  Romans       ....  57,  58 

Paul's  fifth   and   last   journey  to  Jerusalem   (spring), 

where  he  is  arrested,  and  sent  to  Caesarea 58 

Paul's  captivity  at  Ca'sarea;  testimony  before  Felix, 
Festus,  and  Agrippa  (the  Gospel  of  Luke  and  the 
Acts  commenced  at  C\Tsat  ea,  and  concluded  at  Rome),  58-60 

Paul's  voyage  to  Rome  (autumn);  shipwreck  at  Malta; 

arrival  at  Rome  (spring,  til) .  60,  61 

Paul's  first  captivity  at  Home;  Epistles  to  the  Colos. 

sians,  Ephesians,  Philippians,  Philemon 61-63 

Conflagration  at  Rome  (July) ;  Neronian  persecution  of 

the  Christians;  martyrdom  of  Paul  ( ?) 64 

Hypothesis  of  a  second  Roman  captivity,  and  preceding 
missionary  journeys  to  the  East,  and  possibly  to 
Spain;  First  Epistle  to  Timothy;  Titus  (Hebrews. J) ; 
Second  Timothy  .  .  63-67 
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PAUL  is  the  name  of  five  popes.—  Paul  I-  (<  ■>_'- 
707)  was  raised  to  the  papal  throne,  April  2b,  tot, 
at  the  death  of  hi.s  brother,  Pope  Stephen  II.  He 
was  supported  by  the  Prankish  party,  and  fol- 
lowed his  elevation  with  a  letter  to  Pippin,  the 
Prankish  king,  asking  him  to  confirm  Ins  elec- 
tion, and  appealing  "to  his  help  and  mighty  pro- 
tection." The  hostile  attitude  of  Desidenus,  king 
of  the  Lombards,  soon  made  this  aid  necessary. 
Desiderius  laid  hands  upon  the  duchies  of  Spoleto 
and  Beneventum,  which  had  placed  themselves 
under  the  protection  of  the  Prankish  king  and 
the  Pope,  and  refused  to  deliver  Bologna  and 
other  cities  to  the  papal  see.  With  the  aid  of 
France,  Paul  secured  most  of  his  demands,  but 
practised  a  double-faced  policy  with  Desiderius 
to  do  it.  Paul  lived  in  constant  anxiety  lest  the 
Byzantine  emperor  should  form  an  alliance  with 
the  Lombards  or  Pippin.  He  died  June  28,  767. 
See  his  Life,  in  Liber  pontif.  (Muratori,  Her.  Ilal. 
iii.,  172  sip),  his  Letters,  in  Migne  (vol.  lxxxix.) 
and  JaxI'-e  {BiI/I.  rer.  6'mH.,pp.  67  sq.);  Jakfe: 
Her/.  I'uiiii/.;  Bakoxius:  Annates,  the  Histories 
of  the  city  of  Rome  of  Rkumoxt  and  Grf.goro- 
vius;  IIkfixe:  Conciliengeseh.,  vol.  iii.  pp.  420, 
431  sqq.  (2d  ed.).—  Paul  II.  (1404-71),  whose 
civil  name  was  Pietro  Barbo,  a  nephew  of  Pope 
Eugenhis  IV.,  was  b.  in  Venice,  Feb.  26,  1418; 
d.  July  20,  1471.  After  occupying  various  posi- 
tions of  ecclesiastical  dignity,  he  was  made  car- 
dinal-priest of  St.  .Mark's,  Venice,  by  Nicholas  V., 
and  on  Aug.  30,  1464,  unanimously  chosen  pope. 
He  was  obliged  to  sign  a  document,  pledging 
himself  to  do  away  with  nepotism,  continue  the 
war  against  the  Turks,  call  an  oecumenical  coun- 
cil, etc.,  but  understood  how  to  break  the  stipu- 
lations. He  showed  promptitude  and  courage  in 
putting  down  plots  against  his  life.  His  opposi- 
tion to  the  Humanists  led  him  to  pass  the  ridicu- 
lous measure  commanding  the  Romans  to  confine 
the  education  of  their  children  to  reading  and 
writing.  His  tastes  were  luxurious ;  and  his  in- 
troduction of  public  carnivals,  horse-races,  etc., 
tended  to  corrupt  the  morals  of  the  city.  From 
an  ecclesiastical  stand-point,  Paul's  pontificate  was 
not  one  of  the  most  brilliant.  He  spent  his  forces 
in  settling  little  controversies  between  the  states 
of  Italy,  instead  of  resisting  the  progress  of  the 
Turk.  He  even  pursued  George  Podiebrad,  king 
of  Bohemia,  and  chief  opponent  of  the  Turk,  as 
a  heretic,  because  he  kept  the  Compact  made  with 
the  Utraquists  at  Basel.  (See  Iks.)  The  king- 
was  cited  to  appear  at  Rome,  Aug.  2,  146-3;  and 
soon  afterwards  a  papal  commission  directed  the 
Bishop  of  Lavant  to  pronounce  the  king's  sub- 
jects free  from  their  allegiance.  A  crusade  was 
preached  against  him,  and  led  by  the  king  of 
Hungary  (1408),  but  was  unsuccessful.  Measures 
looking  to  a  reconciliation  of  the  Pope  were  ter- 
minated by  the  king's  death,  March  22,  1471.  See 
C  AXNESirs:  Vila  P.  II.,  in  Muratori,  Iter.  ItaL, 
in.  pp.  994  sq.  ;  Gaspar  Veroxensis  :  D,-  qeitis 
tempore  pontif  Max.  PauLi  II.  {ibidem,  p.  1020)  • 
Ialacivv:  History  of  Bohemia.  Zaun:  Rudolf 
ton  Rudesheim,  Furstbischof  con  Laranl  u.  Bresiui 
Irankfurt,  lssl.  _  Paul  III.  (1534-49),  whose 
civil  name  was  Alexander  Farnese,  was  b.  at 
t  anno,  -eb  -js,  1468  ;  d.  at  Rome,  Nov.  10,  1549. 
His  mother  s  family  had  given  Boniface  VIII.  to 
the  papal  chair.     Alexander  was  made  cardinal- 


deacon  in  1493  by  Alexander  VI.,  who  s-.stained 
a  forbidden  relation  to  his  sister.  At  the  death 
of  Leo  X.  (1521)  he  came  within  two  votes  of 
being  made  pope ;  was  again  unsuccessful  at  the 
death  of  Hadrian  VI.  (1523);  but  secured  the  prize 
at  the  death  of  Clement  VII.,  and  at  his  sug- 
gestion. Alexander's  ability  to  secure  the  favor 
of  one  pope  after  another  is  a  sufficient  evidence 
of  his  diplomatic  endowments.  His  election  as 
pope  occurred  Oct.  13,  1534,  and  was  in  spite  of 
his  transgression  of  the  rule  of  celibacy.  He  had 
four  children,  one  of  whom,  Pier  Luigi,  became 
notorious  for  his  debauched  habits.  Alexander 
adopted  the  name  of  Paul  III.,  and  soon  after  his 
promotion,  Dec.  18,  1534,  gave  his  grandchildren 
(Alexander  Farnese,  a  boy  of  fourteen,  and  Guido 
Ascanius  Sforza,  a  boy  of  sixteen)  cardinal's  hats. 
The  remonstrance  of  the  emperor  the  Pope  an- 
swered by  saying  that  boys  had  been  appoint- 
ed cardinals  in  the  cradle.  The  bad  impression 
created  by  this  act  was  counteracted  by  the  speedy 
admission  of  learned  and  devoted  ecclesiastics  to 
the  college  of  cardinals,  such  as  Contarini,  Pole, 
and  Sadolet.  The  Pope  declared  in  favor  of  an 
oecumenical  council  to  correct  the  abuses  of  the 
church,  and  stem  the  tide  of  the  Reformation,  and, 
encouraged  by  the  emperor,  issued  a  ball  (June  2, 
1536)  for  its  convention  at  Mantua.  The  Huke  of 
Mantua  declining  to  receive  the  council  unless 
all  the  expenses  were  paid  by  the  Pope,  it  was 
appointed  for  May  1,  1538,  at  Vicenza.  In  June, 
1538,  he  secured  tlie  conclusion  of  a  peace  between 
Charles  V.  and  Francis  I.  at  Nice.  In  1536  Paul 
appointed  a  commission  to  prepare  a  programme 
for  the  council,  which  brought  in  thirty  proposi- 
tions for  the  reformation  of  the  church  {consilium 
de  emendaiula  ecclesia).  These  propositions,  which 
were  not  received  with  favor,  were  translated  by 
Luther  into  German  (1538),  with  preface  and 
notes,  who,  ignorant  of  the  good  intentions  of  the 
commissioners,  calls  them  "distracted  fellows, 
who  want  to  reform  the  church  with  the  tails  of 
foxes."  Paul's  deep  interest  in  the  proposed 
council  is  vouched  for  by  the  excommunication 
of  Henry  VIII.  of  England,  1538  (projected  in 
1535),  after  he  had  declared  against  the  council 
in  two  tracts.  The  Pope  was  intensely  loyal  to 
his  family,  and  got  into  wars  and  controversies 
in  the  endeavor  to  promote  the  interests  of  his 
grandchildren  and  nephews.  The  refusal  of 
Perugia  to  pay  a  salt  tax  which  he  levied,  called 
forth  from  him  in  1540  an  interdict,  and  was  pun- 
ished with  the  army  he  sent-out  under  his  son. 
In  1540  he  confirmed  the  order  of  Ignatius  Loyola, 
which  helped  him  to  check  the  progress  of  Prot- 
estantism by  violent  measures.  But  he  did  not 
give  up  the  idea  of  settling  matters  through  a 
council,  sent  delegates  to  the  disputation  at 
Worms  (1540,  1541),  and  Cardinal  Contarini  to 
the  Colloquy  of  Regensburg.  In  consequence  of 
a  meeting  between  the  Pope  and  the  emperor 
at  Lucca,  the  proposed  council  was  appointed 
for  Nov.  1,  1541,  at  Trent.  This  delay  afforded 
time  for  the  consummation  of  other  measures  for 
checking  the  spread  of  heresy.  Cardinal  Caraffa 
proposed  that  all  heresies  should  be  crushed  from 
Rome  as  a  centre  ;  and  Paul,  acting  upon  the  idea, 
issued  the  bull  Licet  ab  initio  (July  21,  1542),  and 
appointed  a,  tribunal  of  inquisitors,  with  head- 
quarters at  Rome,  whose  office  it  w  as  to  extirpate 
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heresy.  It  was  the  aim  of  Charles  Y.  to  gain 
Paul  for  his  policy.  This  he  failed  to  do  when 
he  refused  to  pay  Paul's  price,  —  the  transfer  of 
Milan  to  his  nephew  ( )ttavio  Farnese.  Paul  threw 
his  influence  on  the  side  of  Francis  I.  Hostilities 
again  broke  out,  and  the  Council  of  Trent  was 
suspended  July  0,  1510.  In  the  mean  while  the 
Inquisition  had  done  its  work  well  in  Italy. 
Paul's  feelings  against  Charles  V  were  intensi- 
fied by  his  concluding  peace  with  France  (Sept. 
IS,  151-1)  without  consulting'  him,  and  granting 
some  concessions  to  the  Protestants  at  Spires 
(June  10,  1511)  ;  and  he  wrote  to  the  emperor, 
comparing  him  to  the  worst  persecutors  of  the 
church  from  Nero  to  Henry  IV.  The  Reformers 
no  sooner  heard  of  the  Pope's  letter  than  Luther 
( "Wider  d.  Papslthum  zu  Rom  rom  Tcufel  geslijlct) 
and  Calvin  (Admonitio  paterna  Pauli  J //.  ad 

inrectiss.  Cces.  Carol um  P.,  1515)  wrote  tractates 
full  of  biting  sarcasm  at  his  presumption.  A 
bull  was  issued,  calling  the  Council  of  Trent  for 
March  15,  1545.  In  the  mean  while  Cardinal 
Alexander  Famese,  the  Pope's  grandson,  began 
new  measures  to  check  the  Reformation.  Xo 
other  papal  legate  exerted  such  a  bad  influence 
in  imbittering  the  feelings  of  the  two  parties  as 
he.  June  15,  1545,  Paul  obligated  himself  to 
furnish  twelve  thousand  five  hundred  men,  and  a 
hundred  thousand  crowns,  for  the  war  against 
the  Protestants  ;  the  emperor,  on  his  side,  confirm- 
ing the  gift  of  Parma  and  Piacenza  to  Paul's  son, 
Pier  Luigi.  In  the  Council  of  Trent,  at  last  con- 
vened Pec.  15,  1545,  Charles  V.  demanded  the 
passage  of  reforms  ;  Paid,  the  consideration  of 
the  doctrinal  controversies.  This  difference,  and 
Paul's  fear  that  the  emperor,  who  by  this  time 
had  reduced  Southern  Germany,  might  interfere 
too  much  in  the  affairs  of  Italy,  led  him  to  hope 
for  the  success  of  the  arms  of  the  Reformers. 
Charles  V.  was  obliged  to  conclude  the  compact 
at  the  Augsburg  diet  (1548)  on  his  own  responsi- 
bility. Paul's  consent  to  three  of  the  articles  — 
granting  to  the.  Protestants  dispensation  concern- 
ing celibacy,  the  gift  of  the  cup,  and  fasting  — 
was  secured  ;  but  Charles  had  to  agree  to  refer- 
all  future  measures  of  Reformation  to  a  com- 
mittee of  prelates  at  Rome.  The  intrigues  went 
on;  the  Pope's  policy,  looking  to  the  enrichment 
of  his  family,  finally  suffering  a  severe  defeat. 
Charles  refused  to  give  up  Piacenza,  and  deter- 
mined to  lay  his  hand  upon  Parma.  Paul  re- 
solved to  claim  the  cities  which  he  could  not 
secure  for  his  family  for  the  papal  see,  but  died 
during  the  progress  of  the  intrigues.  Venetian, 
Spanish,  and  French  diplomates  represent  Paul's 
prominent  traits  as  cunning,  foresight,  tenacity  in 
the  execution  of  his  plans,  but  irresoluteness_  at 
the  critical  moment.  The  Protestant  historian 
will  deem  it  a  mark  of  the  Divine  Providence  over 
the  affairs  of  the  Reformation,  that  the  emperor 
placed  such  mighty  impediments  in  the  way  of 
the  execution  of  the  papal  plans  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  Protestantism. 

Lit.  —  Paolo  Sarpi  :  History  of  the  Council 
of  Trent  [Eng.  trans,  by  Brent,  London,  16761 ; 
Quirini  :  Imago  opt.  pontifiris  expressa  in  geslis 
Pauli  III.,  Brescia,  1745;  Kiesmng  :  Epist.  de 
gestis  Pauli  III.,  Leipzig,  1747  ;  Calendar  of  Slate 
Papers,  Henry  VIII.,  vol.  7  ;  Lanz  :  Correspondent 
Karl  V.,  Leip.,  1845,  2  vols. ;  Dittrich  :  Regesten 
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u.  Briefe  d.  Cardinals  G.  Con/arini,  Braunsb.,  1881 ; 
R  \xki-.  :  History  of  the  Po/n-s  [Eng.  trans.,  Lond., 
1817,  0  vols.]  ;  Pastor:  Die  kircldiclie  Reunions- 
bestrebungen  iciilirenil  d.  Jtii/iniing  Karls  V.,  Freib.- 
i.-Br.,  1ST!);  [the  Histories  of  the  Reformation 
of  Fish  i:h,  D'Aubigne,  etc.].        li.  ZOKPFFEL. 

Paul  IV.  (1555-5!)),  an  energetic  and  violent 
opponent  of  the  Reformation,  whose  civil  name 
was  Giovanni  l'ietro  Caraffa;  of  a  noble  Neapoli- 
tan family;  was  b.  June  28,  1470 ;  d.  at  Rome, 
Aug.  18, 1550.  He  enjoyed  the  favor  of  his  uncle, 
Cardinal  OliviiTo  Caraffa,  who  opened  to  him  the 
way  to  ecclesiastical  promotion.  Julius  II.  made 
him  bishop  of  Chieti  (Theate)  in  1504,  and  used 
him  for  political  missions.  Leo  X.  despatched  him 
as  papal  legate  to  England  to  demand  the  pay- 
ment of  Peter's  pence,  and  to  Spain  to  induce 
Ferdinand  to  form  a  general  alliance  of  Christian 
princes  against  the  Turks.  The  second  mission 
was  unsuccessful ;  but  Caraffa  secured  the  Span- 
ish king's  favor,  and  received  the  appointment 
of  vice  grand  chaplain,  which  he  held  for  several 
years.  Soon  after  the  king's  death  he  returned 
to  Italj",  and  after  1520  resided  in  Rome.  He 
was  one  of  the  commission  of  eight  appointed  by 
Leo  X.  to  destroy  the  hydra  of  heresy,  but  was 
disappointed  in  its  failure  to  take  energetic 
measures.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Oratory  of 
the  Divine  Love,  which  developed  into  the  order 
of  the  Theatines.  Caraffa,  true  to  its  profession, 
set  the  example  in  renouncing  worldly  posses- 
sions. In  15'_'7  he  was  in  Venice,  and  began  the 
rule  of  a  violent  enemy  of  the  heretics,  which  he 
pursued  for  thirty  years.  In  a  letter  to  the 
Pope,  he  said,  "  Heretics  are  heretics,  and  must  be 
treated  as  such,"  etc.  Paul  III.  made  him  cardi- 
nal; and  he  soon  took  sides  in  the  conclave  against 
the  party  led  by  Contarini,  which  was  in  favor  of 
mild  and  conciliatory  measures  towards  the  Prot- 
estants. After  Contarini's  failure  to  come  to  any 
agreement  with  the  Protestants  at  the  Regensburg 
Colloquy  (1511),  the  radical  party  at  Rome  secured 
the  preponderance  of  influence.  Caraffa  was  ener- 
getic in  sj 'ying  out  any  indications  of  the  Refor- 
mation in  Italy  ;  and  by  the  bull  Licet  ab  initio, 
promulged  July  21,  1542,  the  Holy  Office  of  the 
Inquisition  was  established  at  Rome.  Caraffa 
threw  all  his  force  into  it.  His  elevation  to  the 
papal  throne,  May  23,  1555,  enabled  him  to  carry 
out  his  plans  fully,  covering  Ilaly  with  a  network 
of  Inquisition  offices.  He  extended  his  efforts  in 
opposition  to  the  Reformation,  to  Spain,  France, 
and  England ;  and  the  order  of  the  Jesuits  was 
favored  by  him  to  such  an  extent,  that  he  was 
hailed  as  its  second  founder  (Orlandini,  i.  15). 
His  last  dying  words  to  the  cardinals  assembled 
at  his  death-bed  were  in  commendation  of  the 
Inquisition.  His  death  was  hailed  with  jubilation 
by  the  people,  who  stormed  the  house  of  the  In- 
quisition (freeing  the  prisoners),  broke  his  statue, 
and  dragged  the  head  through  the  streets.  But 
the  next  day  all  Rome  thronged  to  see  the  remains 
of  the  great  Pope,  who  had  impressed  the  stamp 
of  his  mind  and  will  upon  the  future  history  of 
the  Papacy.  See  notices  of  the  earty  lives  of 
Paul  in  Bkomato  :  Sloria  di  Paolo  IV.,  Ravenna, 
1748-53,  2  vols.  Very  important  is  the  manu- 
script work,  Vita  e  Gesli  di  G.  P.  Caraffa,  in 
the  British  Museum,  etc.  Rankf.  :  History  of  the 
Popes  (an  excellent  description  of  his  character 
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and  work).  [See  also  the  Histories  of  the  Refor- 
mation of  Fisiiei:,  etc.]  BENEATH. 

Paul  V.  (1005-21),  whose  civil  name  was  Camil- 
lus  Borghese,  was  b.  Sept.  17,  1552,  at  Rome; 
studied  philosophy  at  Perugia,  and  law  at  Padua ; 
d.  Jan.  28,  1621,  at  Rome.  He  was  made  cardi- 
nal in  1596  by  Clement  VIII.,  in  recognition  of 
his  service  as  papal  legate  in  Spain,  and  after- 
wards inquisitor  He  was  elected  pope,  May  16, 
1605.  He  endeavored  to  increase  the  authority 
of  the  papal  throne,  but,  instead,  weakened  it. 
In  the  controversy  between  the  Jesuits  and  Domi- 
nicans over  the  work  of  the  Jesuit  Molina  (see 
art.),  he  decided  in  favor  of  the  former.  He 
placed  Venice  under  an  interdict  (April  17,  1606) 
on  account  of  the  State's  interference  in  eccle- 
siastical matters  (imprisonment  of  two  priests, 
etc.).  Paolo  Sarpi,  as  well  as  the  Senator  Quiri- 
no,  opposed  the  assumptions  of  Rome  in  able 
writings ;  and  all  the  orders,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Jesuits,  Theatines,  and  Capuchins,  refused 
obedience.  Services  went  on,  the  communion  was 
dispensed,  and  the  refractory  orders  banished. 
The  Pope  endeavored  to  excite  Spain  to  a  cru- 
sade against  the  refractory  State.  The  measure 
miscarried,  and  the  Pope  was  obliged  to  submit. 
The  State  refused  to  acknowledge  the  justice  of 
the  interdict,  or  to  deliver  up  the  prisoners ;  but 
Cardinal  Joyeuse,  who  conducted  the  proceed- 
ings, made  the  sign  of  the  cross  secretly,  with 
his  hand  concealed  behind  his  baretta,  in  order 
to  give  out  that  the  papal  censures  had  been 
recalled,  and  dispensation  granted  in  the  usual 
way.  This  was  the  last  papal  interdict.  Paul 
succeeded,  too,  in  getting  worsted  in  his  relations 
with  England  when  he  forbade  the  Catholics  to 
take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  with  France  after 
the  murder  of  Henry  IV.  The  Jesuit  Mariana's 
work,  commending  the  murder  of  tyrannical  kings, 
was  burned  by  the  public  hangman,  by  order  of 
the  French  Parliament;  and  Bellarmin's  work, 
written  in  the  same  spirit,  against  the  king  of 
England,  was,  by  an  act  of  Parliament,  forbidden 
to  be  sold  in  the  land.  The  work  which  Paul 
commissioned  Suarez  to  write  against  the  English 
king  was  publicly  burned  by  order  of  James  I. 
Paul  was  more  successful  in  promoting  art  than 
the  affairs  of  the  church.  St.  Peter's  was  finished 
by  Carlo  Maderno,  by  his  order,  and  the  great 
palace  of  Borghese  built  by  his  gifts.  The  city 
of  Rome  owed  the  repair  of  its  water-works  to 
him,  as  did  also  the  Vatican  Library  its  enlarge- 
ment Exempt  from  moral  stain,  he  approached 
close  to  Pius  IX.  in  his  willingness  to  be  apotheo- 
sized, and  allowed  himself  to  be  called  "Vice- 
<.od.  See  Bzovius  :  Vila  Pauli  V.,  Rome,  1625  ; 
Ilatina:  Histona  Pontif.,  Cologne,  1626  ;  Ciaco- 
Nius  •  I  the  etres  ,j,mcb  Pontif.  Rom.,  Rome,  1677  ; 
™pER;  Hlst°ry  of  England,  1603-16,  Lond. 
,'r'V  ^^iP'"- «f  the  Popes,  Schsehmahh: 
Ucitere  hutwwMung J.  thomistisch-molinislischen 
PAuT' r'  ♦Velbn1-Br-  188°-       R-  ZOEPFFEL. 

Mm  '  op   e*(««°J0  Sarpi)>    See  Sarpi- 
ism  p  15W      SAMOSATA-     See   Moxarchia*- 

PAUL  °vF  JH\*ES-   s<*  Monastery,  p.  1551. 
PAUL,  Vincent  de.     See  Vintext  dfPaitt 

,2  ™L °?  AC°V°n  °f  ^-ef&e 
h  .tor  an  ,,t  he  Lombards;  was  b.  about  720  or 
i-o,  d.  April  13,  probably  m  the  year  800.     He 


conducted  the  education  of  Adelperga,  daughter 
of  the  Lombard  king  Desiderius.  He  entered 
the  clerical  order,  and  became  intimate  with 
Charlemagne,  at  whose  court  he  remained  for 
some  time.  In  787  he  returned  to  his  former 
cloister  at  Monte  Casino,  Italy.  Paul  was  versa- 
tile as  a  writer.  From  one  of  his  poems  on  John 
the  Baptist,  Guido  of  Arezzo  got  names  for  the 
notes :  — 

"  Ut  queant  laxis 
KE-sonare  fibris 
Mi-ra  gestorum 
FA-muli  tuorum 
SOL-ve  pollutum 
LA-bii  reatuin 
Sancte  Joannes." 

His  historical  works  are  a  Life  of  Gregory  the 
Great  (a  compilation  from  Beda,  and  Gregory's 
own  writings),  Gesta  episcoporum  Mettensium  (a 
History  of  Rome  down  to  the  time  of  Justinian, 
written  for  Adelperga),  and  especially  a  History  of 
the  Lombards  to  Liudprand's  death  (744),  which 
preserves  many  valuable  popular  traditions.  Ger- 
man translations  of  the  last  work  by  Spruker 
(Hamb.,  1838)  and  Abel  (Berlin,  1849)  ;  Dahn: 
Des  Paulus  Diaconus  Leben  mid  Schriften,  1876 ; 
Wattenbach  Deutschland's  Gescliicldsquellen, 
4th  ed.,  Berlin,  1877.         Julius  weizsACKEE. 

PAULA,  a  Roman  lady  of  the  highest  rank  and 
of  great  wealth ;  married,  and  mother  to  four 
children  ;  settled,  after  the  death  of  her  husband 
Toxotius,  most  of  her  property  on  her  children, 
and  followed  Jerome  to  the  Holy  Land,  where 
she  founded  a  monastery,  nunnery,  and  hospital 
at  Bethlehem,  and  spent  her  life  in  devotional 
practices.  She  died  in  404,  and  is  commemorat- 
ed by  the  Roman-Catholic  Church  on  Jan.  26. 
See  Act.  Sanct.  Boll.,  Jan.  26. 

PAULICIANS,  a  dualistic  sect  of  the  Orient, 
whose  name  was  derived  from  their  respect  for 
the  apostle  Paul,  rather  than  from  their  third 
leader,  the  Armenian  Paul,  as  Photius  and  Petrus 
Siculus  affirm. 

History.  —  The  founder  of  the  sect  was  a  cer- 
tain Constantine,  who  hailed  from  Mananalis,  a 
dualistic  community  near  Samosata.  He  studied 
the  Gospels  and  Epistles,  combined  dualistic  and 
Christian  doctrines,  and,  upon  the  basis  of  the 
former,  vigorously  opposed  the  formalism  of  the 
church.  Regarding  himself  as  called  to  restore 
the  pure  Christianity  of  Paul,  he  adopted  the 
name  Silvanus,  one  of  Paul's  disciples,  and  about 
the  year  660  founded  his  first  congregation  at 
Kibossa  in  Armenia.  Twenty-seven  years  after- 
wards he  was  stoned  to  death  by  order  of  the  em- 
peror. Simeon,  the  court  official  who  executed  the 
order,  was  himself  converted,  and,  adopting  the 
name  Titus,  became  Constantine's  successor,  but 
was  burned  to  death  in  690  (the  punishment  pro- 
nounced upon  the  Manichsans).  The  adherents 
of  the  sect  fled,  with  the  Armenian  Paul  at  their 
head,  to  Episparis.  He  died  in  715,  leaving  two 
sons,  Gegnsesius  (whom  he  had  appointed  his 
successor)  and  Theodore.  The  latter,  giving  out 
that  he  had  received  the  Holy  Ghost,  rose  up 
against  Gegnsesius,  but  was  unsuccessful.  Geg- 
nassius  was  taken  to  Constantinople,  appeared 
before  Leo  the  Isaurian,  was  declared  innocent  of 
heresy,  returned  to  Episparis,  but,  fearing  danger, 
went  with  his  adherents  to  Mananalis.    His  death 
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(in  745)  was  the  invasion  of  a  division  in  the 
sect;  Zacharias  and  Joseph  being  (ho  leaders  ol' 
the  two  parties.  The  latter  had  the  larger  follow- 
ing, and  was  succeeded  by  liaanes,  77A  'I'lie  sect 
grew  in  spite  of  persecution,  receiving  additions 
from  the  opponents  of  image-worship,  liaanes, 
an  immoral  man,  was  supplanted  by  Sergius,  801. 
who  was  very  active  for  thirty- four  \ears,  and 
was  received  into  the  number  of  the  saints.  His 
activity  was  the  occasion  of  renewed  persecutions 
on  the  part  of  Leo  the  Armenian.  Obliged  to 
tiee.  Sergius  and  his  followers  settled  at  Argaum, 
in  that  part  of  Armenia  which  was  under  the 
control  of  the  Saracens.  At  the  death  of  Sergius, 
the  control  of  the  sect  was  divided  between  sev- 
eral leaders.  The  empress,  Theodora,  instituted 
a  new  persecution,  in  w  Inch  a  hundred  thousand 
Paulicians  in  Grecian  Armenia  are  said  to  have 
lost  their  lives.  Cutler  Karbeas,  who  tied  with 
the  residue  of  the  sect,  two  cities,  Amara  and 
Tephrica,  were  built.  His  successor,  Chrysocheres, 
devastated  many  cities  ;  in  807  advanced  as  far  as 
Kphesus.  and  took  many  priests  prisoners.  In  80S 
the  emperor,  Basil,  despatched  Petrus  Siculus  to 
arrange  for  their  exchange.  His  sojourn  of  nine 
months  among  the  Paulicians  gave  him  an  oppor- 
tunity to  collect  many  facts,  w7hich  he  preserved 
in  his  'laropia  nepl  T7?f  kex'^c  koi  fiaraiaf;  aipioeuf;  tliv 
ManxaiuVj  t^v  not  Havjuniavuv  'kryoy.kruv  (a  History 
of  the  empty  and  vain  heresy  of  the  Manichseans, 
otherwise  called  Paulicians").  The  propositions 
of  peace  were  not  accepted,  the  war  was  renewed, 
and  Chrysocheres  killed.  The  power  of  the  Pauli- 
cians was  broken.  In  970  the  emperor,  John 
Tzimisces,  transferred  some  of  them  to  Philip- 
popolis  in  Thrace,  and,  as  a  reward  for  their 
promise  to  keep  back  the  Scythians,  granted 
them  religious  freedom.  This  was  the  beginning 
of  a  revival  of  the  sect ;  but  it  was  true  to  the 
empire.  Several  thousand  went  in  the  army  of 
Alexius  Comnenus  against  the  Norman,  Robert 
G-uiscard :  but,  deserting  the  emperor,  many  of 
them  (10^5)  were  thrown  into  prison.  Efforts  were 
again  put  forth  for  their  conversion  ;  and  for  the 
converts  the  new  city  of  Alexiopolis  was  built, 
opposite  Philippopolis.  When  the  Crusaders  took 
Constantinople  (1201),  they  found  some  Pauli- 
cians, whom  the  historian  Gottfried  of  Villehar- 
douin  calls  Popelicans.  According  to  a  Greek 
writer,  Constantine  (eyx^P^'ov  mpi  tt/(  Lnapxias 
Qt'/dimov-dl^uz,  Vienna,  1819,  p.  27),  adherents  of 
the  ancient  sect  were  living  in  Philippojaolis  in 
the  early  part  of  this  century. 

Doctrines.  —  Little  is  known  of  the  tenets  of  the 
Paulicians,  as  we  are  confined  for  information  to 
the  reports  of  opponents  and  a  few  fragments  of 
Sergius'  letters  which  they  have  preserved.  Their 
system  was  dualistic.  There  are  two  principles, 
two  kingdoms.  The  Eyil  Spirit  is  the  author  of, 
and  lord  of,  the  present,  visible  world;  the  Good 
Spirit,  of  the  future  world.  Of  their  views  about 
the  creation  of  man,  little  is  known  but  what  is 
contained  in  the  ambiguous  words  of  Sergius, 
"r)  npurri  Twpveia,  r/v  eit  roil  'Adu/i  mpiKeifieSa,  eiiepyeaia 
iariv.  i)  de  Sevripa  jiei^uv  -nopvda  earl  ntpl  ijC  Tiiyei  ■  o 
nopvevoiv  e ic  rd  X6iov  aCi/ia  upaprdvei."  This  passage 
seems  to  teach  that  Adam's  sin  of  disobedience 
was  a  blessing  in  disguise,  and  that  a  greater  sin 
than  his  is  the  sin  against  the  church  (cupa).  The 
Paulicians    accepted   the  four  Gospels,  fourteen 


Epistles  of  Paul,  the  three  Epistles  of  John, 
James,  Jude,  and  an  Epistle  to  the  Laodiceans, 
which  they  professed  to  have.  The  Old  Testa- 
ment they  rejected.  They  rejected  the  title  of 
Ucotokoc  (mother  of  God),  and  refused  all  worship  to 
Mary.  Christ  came  down  from  heaven  to  eman- 
cipate men  from  the  body  ami  from  the  world, 
which  are  evil.  The  reverence  for  the  cross,  they 
looked  upon  as  heathenish.  The  outward  ad- 
ministration of  the  sacraments  of  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per and  baptism,  they  rejected.  Christ  himself 
is  our  baptism.  Their  places  of  worship  they 
called  "  places  of  prayer"  (npoo[v\at).  Although 
they  were  ascetics,  they  made  no  distinction  in 
foods,  and  practised  marriage. 

The  Paulicians  were  not  a  branch  of  the  Mani- 
chaeans,  as  I'hotius,  Petrus  Siculus,  and  many 
modern  authors  have  held.  Both  were  dualists. 
but  the  former  ascribed  the  creation  of  the  world 
to  the  evil  God;  Manes,  to  the  good  God;  and 
the  former  held  the  Scriptures  in  higher  honor. 
They  even  condemned  Manes,  comparing  him  to 
Buddha.  Gieseler  and  Neander,  with  more  proba- 
bility, derive  the  sect  from  the  Gnostic  Marcion- 
ites.  Muratori,  Mosheim,  Gibbon,  and  others 
regard  the  Paulicians  as  the  forerunners  of  the 
Cathari ;  but  the  differences  between  them  in 
organization,  ascetic  practices,  etc.,  forbid  this 
opinion.  [The  Seventh  Council  of  Twin  (719) 
forbade  all  intercourse  with  them.] 

Lit.  —  Piiotius,  in  Gallandii  Bill.  Patrum  , 
Petrus  Siculus,  ed.  by  Gieseler,  Gottingen,  1816, 
1849  ;  Johanaes  Ozxiexsis,  in  his  Oj/era,  ed.  by 
Aucher,  Venice,  18l!4  ;  E.  Schmidt  :  Hi.'.t.  Paulic. 
Orientalium,  Copenhagen,  183G;  the  Church  Histo- 
ries of  Gieseler  and  Neander;  [A.  Lombard  : 
Paulicians,  Geneva,  1879].  C.  SCHMIDT. 

PAULINUS  OF  AQUILEJA,  one  of  the  orna- 
ments of  the  Carolingian  period  ;  was  b.  in  Eriaul, 
Italy ;  d.  about  802.  Elevated  by  Charlemagne 
in  787  to  the  patriarchal  chair  of  Aquileja,  he 
took  an  active  part  in  the  ecclesiastical  contro- 
versies of  the  day,  and  was  one  of  Charlemagne's 
chief  counsellors  in  matters  of  ecclesiastical  con- 
cern. He  took  part  in  the  synods  of  Regensburg 
(792)  and  Frankfurt  (794)  against  the  Adoption- 
ists,  and  in  790  held  a  provincial  synod,  at  Forum 
Julii,  against  the  Greek  doctrine  of  the  procession 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the  Adoptionists.  The 
acts  of  the  last  synod  are  given  in  Mansi  and 
Hefele.  Alcuin,  who  was  very  intimate  with 
Paulinus,  never  wearies  of  his  praises.  Paulinus 
left  behind  him  a  number  of  Letters  to  Charle- 
magne, Leo  III.,  and  Heistulf  (at  one  time  as- 
cribed to  Stephen  V.),  who  murdered  his  wife  on 
the  suspicion  of  adultery,  and  the  following 
works :  Sacrnsi/IUtbus  contra  Ehpanduin  (a  state- 
ment against  Adoptionisrn)  ;  Libri  tres  contra  Feli- 
cem ,  Lib.  ex/tortationis  seu  de  salularibus  argumentis 
(a  work  directed  to  Henry,  Duke  of  Friaul,  enu- 
merating the  vices  he  should  avoid,  and  the  vir- 
tues he  should  practise,  and  at  one  time  ascribed 
to  Augustine) ;  a  tract  on  penance,  ascribed  to 
him  by  the  llisloire  litieraire  de  la  France ,  and 
some  poems,  among  which,  a  statement  of  faith 
in  the  Trinity  and  Incarnation,  under  the  title 
De  regula  Jidei  metrica,  etc.,  deserves  special  men- 
tion. The  works  of  Paulinus  have  been  edited, 
with  a  Life,  by  Madrisius  (Venice,  17o7)  and 
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PAULINUS,  Pontius  Meropius  Anicius,  usual- 
ly called  Nolanus,  from  the  town  of  which  he 
was  bishop;  a  devoted  ecclesiastic;  was  b.  at 
Bordeaux,  SO:);  d.  June  22,  131.  He  belonged 
to  one  of  the  noblest  and  richest  families  of  the 
hind,  and  inherited  such  vast  wealth,  that  Augus- 
tine (De  cicit.  Dei,  i.  10)  could  speak  of  him  as 
opulcdissimus  dices.  His  youth  v,as  spent  in  the 
pursuit  ol  pleasure.  In  379  he  was  consul,  and 
might  have  occupied  the  most  distinguished  civil 
positions.  But  turning  his  thoughts  seriously  to 
religious  concerns,  and  under  the  influence  of  Mar- 
tin of  Tours,  and  Ambrose,  he  determined  upon  a 
clerical  life,  and  separated  from  his  wife  Therasia, 
and  with  her  full  consent.  In  393  or  394  he  was 
made  presbyter  at  Barcelona,  and  relinquished 
his  wealth,  but,  retaining  a  certain  control  over  it, 
dispensed  it  in  charities,  —  building  hospitals  for 
monks  and  the  poor,  in  constructing  extensive 
water-works  for  Nola,  etc.  Martin  of  Tours, 
Augustine,  and  Jerome  applaud  his  self-denial 
and  devotion.  He  lived  humbly,  and  practised 
strict  ascetic  habits.  In  394  Paulinus  made  Nola 
his  home,  and- was  subsequently  (409,  according 
to  Tillemont)  chosen  its  bishop.  Of  Paulinus' 
writings  there  are  preserved  fifty  letters  to  friends 
(Augustine,  etc.),  and  thirty  poems.  Some  of 
his  letters  contain  valuable  notices  of  the  church 
architecture  of  the  day,  and  the  celebration  of 
the  Agapse.  (See  Augusti:  Beilrdge  zur  christl. 
Kunslye.se/tichte,  i.  147-179). 

Lit.  —  The  writings  of  Paulinus  have  been 
edited  by  Rosweydi;  and  Le  Due  (Antwerp, 
1622),  Le  Bkux  des  Mauettes  (Paris,  1085,  2 
vols.),  Migxe,  Mai  (Ntcela:  el  Puulini  scripta  e 
Vutieanis  codd.,  ed.  Rome,  1827).  For  his  life,  see 
(JuiEifi.Ki  :  Paulinus  illustrulus,  Dijon,  1662  ;  Til- 
i.ejio.nt  ;  Mc moires  pour  sercir  a  hist,  eccle's.  (an  ex- 
cellent collection  of  materials);  Gilly:  Vigilan- 
tius  and  his  Times,  London,  1844;  Buse  ;  Paulin 
von  Nola  u.  seine  Zeit,  Regensburg,  1856 ;  La- 
grange: Paulin  de  Nole,  Paris,  1877 ;  E.  Cha- 
telaix  :  Notices  sur  les  manuscrits  des  poesies  de  S. 
Piadin  de  Nole,  suicie  d' observations  sur  le  texle, 
Paris,  1KSI.I.  HEXKE. 

PAULINUS  OF  YORK  came  to  England  to- 
gether with  St.  Augustine  ;  accompanied,  in  625, 
Jithelburga  to  Northumbria,  where  he  labored  as 
a  missionary  with  great  success  ;  was  made  bish- 
op of  York  in  628,  but  was  in  033  compelled  to 
flee  before  the  invading  Pagans,  and  died  in  G43 
as  bishop  of  Rochester.  See  Milman  :  Hist,  of 
Latin  Christianity,  ii. 

PAULISTS,  a  society  whose  proper  designation 
is  "The  Congregation  of  the  Missionary  Priests 
ol  St.  Paul  the  Apostle;"  founded  by  Isaac 
Ihouias  llccker,  in  New  York,  in  1858.  The 
original  band  were  Redemptorists,  who  at  their 
own  request  were  released  from  their  vows,  and 
organized  into  the  new  society,  which  was  thought 
to  be  better  adapted  to  missionary  work  in  Amer- 
ica 1  he  members  and  houses  of  the  society  are 
held  together  by  voluntary  agreement,  under  one 
superior  general,  and  the  rules  are  enacted  in 
general  chapter,  fhe  society  founded  The  Catho- 
lic II  orld. 

PAULUS,  Heinrich  Eberhard  Cottlob,  a  leader 
of  ratimm  «  in  the  department  of  exegesis  ; 
b.  Sept.  ],  1761,  in  Leonberg,  iVurtemberg,  in  the 
same  house  with  Schelling,  whose  colleague  he 


afterwards  became  at  Jena  and  Wiirzburg ;  d. 
Aug.  10,  1851,  hi  Heidelberg.  His  father,  who 
was  Diakonus  at  Leonberg,  was  not  only  a  ration- 
alist, but  at  one  time  had  doubts  about  the  res- 
urrection. In  order,  if  possible,  to  satisfy  those 
doubts,  he  asked  his  wife  on  her  death-bed  to 
appear  to  him  in  bodily  form  after  her  death. 
This  she  did,  so  that  her  husband  saw,  or  thought 
he  saw,  her  with  his  bodily  vision,  and  became 
such  an  ardent  advocate  of  spiritualistic  visions, 
that  he  was  deposed,  in  1771,  from  his  office,  "on 
account  of  his  absurd  and  fanciful  divine  visions  " 
(oh  absurdas  phanlasmagoricas  i-isiones  divinas). 
Young  Paul  us  was  brought  up  with  stern  severi- 
ty ;  entered  the  seminary  at  Tubingen,  where  he 
graduated  in  1784,  and  then  became  teacher  at 
Schorndorf.  His  intense  application  to  study 
necessitated  a  prolonged  vacation  (1787,  1788), 
which  he  spent  in  travel  through  Germany,  Hol- 
land, England,  aud  France.  In  1789  he  was  called 
to  the  chair  of  Oriental  languages  at  Jena. 

The  period  of  rationalism  can  hardly  produce  a 
theologian  who  gave  a  more  characteristic  display 
of  rationalistic  tendencies  than  Paulus.  The 
views  he  held  as  a  young  man  he  continued  to 
hold  in  his  old  age.  As  a  youth,  he  understood 
by  righteousness  intellectual  probity,  and  by  faith 
honesty  of  conviction;  and  just  before  his  death 
he  said,  "I  am  justified  in  the  sight  of  God  by 
my  desire  of  that  -which  is  good."  He  conceived 
of  religion  as  the  intellectual  knowledge  of  God. 
All  definitions  which  associated  it  with  the  emo- 
tional nature,  or  regarded  it  as  an  act  of  imme- 
diate consciousness,  he  discarded,  as  savoring  of 
pietism,  mysticism,  etc.  Paulus  did  not  succeed 
as  professor  of  Oriental  languages,  and  at  Doder- 
lein's  death  (1793)  he  was  transferred  to  the  chair 
of  systematic  theology.  He  was,  however,  exceed- 
ingly busy  as  a  student  and  author,  and  published, 
among  other  writings,  the  Phdological  Key  to  the 
Psalms  (Philotogische  Claris  tiler  die  Psalmen), 
1791  [2d  ed.,  Heidelberg,  1815],  and  Philological 
Key  to  Isaiah,  1793  ;  a  critical  commentary  on  the 
New  Testament  (Plidolog.-Kritischer  Com.  tiber  d. 
N  Test.),  in  three  parts,  1800-04;  and  an  edition 
of  Spinoza's  works  (18U2  sq.,  2  vols.).  His  labors 
upon  the  Old  Testament  did  not  make  much  im- 
pression, but  the  principles  which  he  sought  to 
carry  out  in  his  criticism  of  the  New  Testament 
created  a  decided  sensation.  The  so-called  natu- 
ral explanation  of  the  miracles  of  Christ  is  indeli- 
bly associated  with  his  name.  This  method  of 
interpretation  stood  in  close  connection  with  his 
philosophical  principle,  which  measures  facts  by 
the  conception  of  their  possibility.  It  is  impos- 
sible that  one  who  was  really  dead  should  rise 
again :  therefore  Christ  was  only  apparently  dead 
when  he  lay  in  the  sepulchre.  Christ  could  not 
walk  on  the  lake  —  that  is  an  impossibility;  and 
the  Gospels  mean  that  he  walked  on  the  shore  of 
the  lake.  No  rationalist  of  our  day  who  lays 
claim  to  exegetical  culture  can  read  such  inter- 
pretations without  smiling.  The  remark  is  at- 
tributed to  a  well-known  philologist,  that  "  the 
theologians  are  creating  exegetical  miracles  in 
order  to  do  away  with  the  biblical  miracles."  It 
w  as  Lavater,  and  none  of  the  sages  of  rationalism, 
who  resented  the  ridiculous  hypothesis  that  Christ 
walked  on  the  shore,  and  not  on  the  lake  itself  ■ 
"  We  dare  not  pronounce  such  interpretations  of 
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the  plainest  statements  foolish  and  insolent,  for 
our  very  tolerant  {feneration  would  declare  that 
intolerance;  but  I  would  like,  in  all  modesty,  to 
ask  these  philological  illuminators,  not  whether 
a  single  philologist  for  Jie  last  seventeen  hundred 
years  can  be  found  who  stumbled  upon  the  idea 
of  translating  the  words  "Jesus  walked  upon  (he 
sea  "  by  "  near  the  sea,  on  the  shore,"  but  whether, 
indeed,  the  three  evangelists  intended  to  leach 
that  Jesus  was  able,  like  ourselves,  to  walk  on 
terra  firma.  Wonderful  statement  !  Oh,  most 
marvellous  of  miracles  !  " 

In  1S03  Paulas  left  Jena,  not.  much  regretted, 
to  accept  the  chair  of  theology  at  Wurzburg. 
The  effort  was  being  made,  of  rendering  this 
institution  a  distinguished  centre  of  the  new  i 
rationalism.  Schelling  and  Huteland  had  already  ! 
been  called:  Voss  and  .Vhleiermacher  were  to  be. 
A  good  deal  was  expected  from  Paulas,  especially 
in  his  lectures  on  theological  encyclopaedia;  but 
disappointment  came  quickly.  The  Catholic  stu- 
dents all  left,  and  the  number  of  the  Protestants 
was  decreasing.  In  ISO"  Paulus  went  to  Bam- 
berg as  school  director,  in  ISos  to  Xiirnberg,  and 
in  IslO  to  Ansbach,  to  fill  a  similar  position.  He 
longed  to  be  again  connected  with  a  university; 
and  in  1811  his  wish  was  gratified  by  a  call  to  the 
chair  of  church  history  at  Heidelberg,  where  he 
remained  during  the  rest  of  his  life.  At  Heidel- 
berg, Paulus  wras  very  active.  His  lectures  spread 
over  the  whole  field  of  Old  and  New  Testament 
criticism.  His  publications,  which  were  numerous, 
are  enumerated  by  Reicblin-Meldegg.  His  most 
important  work  of  this  period  was  his  Life  of 
Jtsus  as  a  Basis  for  a  History  of  Early  Christianity 
(Leben  Jesu  als  Grundlage  einer  reinen  Geschichte 
des  Urehrislentums~),  Heidelberg,  1828,  2  vols.  A 
learned  supplement  to  it  was  <  ift'ered  in  his  Com- 
mentary on  the  Three  First  Gospels  (Exeyelisehis 
Handbuch  iiher  d.  drei  ersten  Ecangelien).  Heidel- 
berg, 1830-33,  3  vols.  Paulus  acknowledged  the 
miraculous  feature  of  Christ's  moral  character. 
The  miraculous  in  Christ  is  Christ  himself,  —  his 
person.  The  results  he  produced  are  to  be  ex- 
plained by  natural  causes,  some  of  the  circum- 
stances not  being  handed  down.  [F.  AV.  Krum- 
macher,  in  his  Autobiography  (Eng.  trans.,  p.  1*7), 
gives  the  substance  of  an  interesting  conversation 
with  Paulus  at  Heidelberg  :  "  When,  in  the  course 
of  my  observations,  I  expressed  the  idea  that  to 
him  Christ  seemed  to  be  nothing  more  than  a 
mere  man,  he  sprang  suddenly  from  his  seat,  and 
replied  with  great  passion  and  glowing  cheeks, 
'  That  is  an  unjust  statement,  which  people  are 
not  weary  of  repeating  against  me  !  Believe  me, 
that  I  never  look  up  to  .the  Holy  One  on  the  cross 
without  sinking  in  deep  devotion  before  him. 
No,  he  is  not  a  mere  man,  as  other  men.  He  was 
an  extraordinary  phenomenon,  altogether  peculiar 
in  his  character,  elevated  high  above  the  whole 
human  race,  to  be  admired  ;  yea,  to  be  adored  ! '"] 
Hug,  the  Catholic  theologian,  who  was  much 
Paulus'  superior  in  thoroughness  and  intellectual 
judgment,  sharply  opposed  his  exegetical  princi- 
ples ;  and  Strauss,  in  his  Life  of  Jesus,  gave  the 
final  and  crushing  blow.  The  man  who  had 
restlessly  striven  to  illuminate  others  by  ration- 
alistic methods  was  now  left  far  behind,  and 
superseded  by  the  rapidly  advancing  intellectual 
culture.     But  he  continued  to  be  active,  and  in 


his  eightieth  year  proposed  to  found  a  new  peri- 
odical, The  Snphruiiizon.  The  philosophical  meth- 
od of  thought  had  changed,  but  Paulus  remained 
the  same.  He  still  clung  to  his  "intellectual 
faith"  (llenl.glauben).  One  of  his  colleagues 
trenchantly  explained  the  meaning  of  this  when 
lie  said  such  an  intellectual  believer  is  one  who 
"thinks  he  believes,  and  believes  he  thinks.  There 
was  neither  thought  nor  faith  in  this  intellectual 
faith."  To  the'  day  of  his  death  he  remained  the 
rationalist  of  1790.  We  do  not  wish  to  under- 
estimate the  virtues  which  many  admired  in  him; 
but  we.  are  not  able  to  pronounce  him  an  evan- 
gelical theologian,  who,  in  his  dying-hours,  made 
the  confession,  "  I  am  justified  in  the  sight  of  Cod 
by  my  desire  of  that  which  is  good."  Paulus 
wrote  a  sketch  of  his  own  life  (1839)  ;  and  full 
details  will  be  found  in  the  work  of  RiorcriLiN- 
Meli>k<;<;,  professor  of  philosophy  at  Heidelberg, 
to  whose  hands  Paulus  intrusted  his  manuscripts 
and  many  hundreds  of  letters:  //.  E.  G.  J'nulus 
u.  seine  Zeit,  Stuttgart,  18f>3,  2  vols.      KAHNIS. 

PAUPERESDE  LUCDUNO.    See  Wai.denses. 

PAVIA,  The  Council  of,  was  appointed  by 
Martin  V.  in  the  forty-fourth  sitting  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Constance,  and  in  accordance  with  its  de- 
cree (Oct.  9,  1117)  that  another  council  should  be 
held  in  five  years.  As  the  time  approached  for 
its  convention,  Martin  was  listless.  Delegates 
from  the  university  of  Paris  were  despatched  to 
urge  him  to  keep  the  appointment.  The  council 
was  opened  April  23,  1 123.  At  its  close,  only  four 
German,  six  French,  and  several  English  prelates 
were  present,  and  none  from  Spain  or  Italy.  A 
pestilence  suddenly  breaking  out,  it  was  trans- 
ferred (June  22,  1423)  to  Siena,  without  having 
accomplished  any  thing.  See  Mansi,  XXVIII., 
10S1  sqq.,  10-37  sqq.;  HEFELE:  Koneiliengesehichte, 
vii.  37-3-392.  p.  tsuha'ckekt. 

PAVILLON,  Bishop  of  Alet;  one  of  the  four 
bishops  who  refused  unqualified  assent  to  the 
papal  condemnation  of  the  live  articles  from  Jan- 
sen's  writings  ;  was  b.  at  Paris,  Nov.  17,  1597  ;  d. 
Dec.  8,  1077.  He  deserves  a  place  here  as  a  per- 
fect type  of  a  Jansenist  bishop.  He  was  acquaint- 
ed in  early  life  with  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  under 
whose  direction  he  engaged  in  charitable  work  at 
Paris,  and  secured  some  fame  as  a  preacher.  Ap- 
pointed to  the  bishopric  of  Alet,  in  the  Pyrenees, 
by  Richelieu,  he  was  very  reluctant  to  accept. 
Following  the  counsel  of  Vincent  de  Paul,  he  was 
consecrated  in  103!).  The  diocese  of  Alet  had 
been  wretchedly  administered.  Pavilion  effected 
a  complete  re-organization  and  reformation  of  the 
habits  of  his  clergy,  for  whose  education  he  estab- 
lished a  seminary  at  Alet.  Among  the  other  cus- 
toms of  the  day,  which  he  denounced,  was  the 
duel.  Neither  Richelieu,  Mazarin,  nor  Louis  XIV. 
liked  the  bishop  ;  and  the  Capuchins  and  other  re- 
ligious corporations  of  his  diocese  opposed  his 
administration.  The  opposition  to  him  increased 
after  his  refusal  to  assent  to  the  papal  condemna- 
tion of  Port  Royal;  but  the  purity  of  his  life, 
and  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held,  prevented 
his  deposition.  See  Reuciilin  :  Gesch.  von  Port- 
Itoijal,  Cotha,  1839-44,  2  vols.  HERZOG. 

PAYSON,  Edward,  b.  at  Rindge,  N.H.,  Julv 
2.3,  17S3  ;  d.  at  Portland,  Me.,  Oct.  22,  1827.  Ik- 
was  a  graduate  of  Harvard  College ;  studied  divin- 
ity with  his  father,  Dr.  Seth  Payson ;    and  w  as 
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settled  over  the  Second  Congregational  Parish  in 
Portland  near  the  close  of  1807.  Here  he  contin- 
ued to  labor  with  extraordinary  zeal  and  success, 
until  his  death,  at  the  age  of  forty-four.  Dr.  Pay- 
son  was  a  highly  gifted  man  intellectually  and 
.spiritually,  and  left  his  mark  upon  American 
pi.-ty.  Ilis  Life,  which  had  a  very  wide  circula- 
tion both  in  this  country  and  in  Great  Britain, 
endeared  his  name  to  the  Christian  world.  He 
was  of  a  melancholy  temperament,  and  not  with- 
out morbid  tendencies,  which  mar  somewhat  the 
influence  of  his  example;  but,  notwithstanding 
this  drawback,  the  records  of  his  religious  expe- 
rience and  pastoral  labors  are  so  full  of  impas- 
sioned love  to  Christ  and  love  for  the  souls  of 
men,  so  inspired  by  seraphic  devotion  and  all 
holy  sympathies,  so  illuminated  by  light  from 
heaven,  that  no  one  can  easily  read  them  -without 
being  stimulated  to  a  better  life.  His  fine  nat- 
ural traits  —  sportive  humor,  ready  mother-wit, 
facetious  pleasantry,  and  keen  sense  of  the  ridicu- 
lous —  rendered  him  a  delightful  companion,  and 
the  centre  of  attraction  alike  in  his  home  and  in 
society.  Just  before  his  death  he  dictated  a  letter 
to  his  sister,  which  is  one  of  the  gems  of  religious 
literature.     Here  are  the  opening  sentences :  — 

"Were  I  to  adopt  the  figurative  language  of  Buu- 
yan,  I  might  date  this  letter  from  the  land  of  Beulah, 
of  which  I  have  been  for  some  weeks  a  happy  inhab- 
itant. The  Celestial  City  is  full  in  my  view.  Its  glo- 
ries beam  upon  me,  its  breezes  fan  me,  its  odors  are 
wafted  to  me,  its  sounds  strike  upon  my  ear,  and  its 
spirit  is  breathed  into  my  heart.  Nothing  separates 
me  from  it  but  the  river  of  death,  which  now  ap- 
pears but  as  an  insignificant  rill,  that  may  be  crossed 
at  a  single  step,  whenever  God  shall  give  permission. 
The  Sun  of  righteousness  has  been  gradually  draw- 
ing nearer  and  nearer,  appearing  larger  and  brighter 
as  he  approached,  and  now  he  fills  the  whole  hemi- 
sphere, pouring  forth  a  flood  of  glory,  in  which  I 
seem  to  float  like  an  insect  in  the  beams  of  the  sun, 
exulting,  yet  almost  trembling,  while  I  gaze  on  this 
excessive  brightness." 

Lit.  —  The  Complete  Works  of  Edward  Payson 
in  3  vols.  Svo,  Portland,  1816.  This  edition  con- 
tains the  Memoir  by  Dr.  Asa  Cummings,  first  pub- 
lished in  1829;  Paysons  Select  Thoughts,  edit- 
ed by  Ins  eldest  daughter,  Mrs.  Hopkins;  and 
his   Sermons.  a.  L.  PRENTISS. 

PAZMANY,  Peter,  the  most  distinguished 
Catholic  prelate  of  Hungary;  was  b.  Oct.  4, 1570, 
at  Grosswardein;  d.  at  Presburg,  March  19,  1037 
llis  parents,  who  were  Calvinists,  sent  him  to  the 
Jesuit  college  at  Kolozsvar.  At  the  age  of  seven- 
teen he  entered  the  order  of  the  Jesuits,  and  was 
sent  to  Rome  to  complete  his  education.  Return- 
aU'i"-1097'  he  became  Professor  of  philosophy 

.4s  a  Writer  -In  the  sixteenth  century  the 
P>ess  and  the  schools  in  Hungary  were  almost 
exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the  Protestants  :  Paz- 
many completely  reversed  the  state  of  affairs.    In 
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licism  were 
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set  forth  in  the  style  of  Bellarmin.     His  volume 


to  this  day  in  Hungary.  Pazmany  was  a  master 
of  the  Magyar  language,  and. by  his  style  won 
for  himself  the  title  of  the  "  Hungarian  Cicero." 

As  a  Politician.  —  At  the  death  of  the  primate 
Forgoes,  the  author  of  the  Kalauz  was  made  arch- 
bishop. From  the  moment  of  his  elevation,  he 
made  it  his  object  to  confirm  the  Hapsburg 
dynasty  in  power ;  and  he  succeeded  in  gaining  a 
complete  victory  for  Catholicism  in  the  kingdom. 
Pazmany  was  the  Hungarian  Riehelieu.  He  suc- 
ceeded in  making  converts  of  many  of  the  nobles, 
secured  the  election  of  Ferdinand  II.  to  the  throne, 
in  spite  of  the  herculean  efforts  of  the  Protestant 
nobles  at  the  Parliament.  In  1629  he  was  made 
cardinal. 

.4s  an  Ecclesiastic.  — At  the  appearance  of  Paz- 
many the  Catholic  Church  was  much  demoralized 
in  Hungary,  both  intellectually  and  financially. 
The  clergy  were  dissolute.  He  had  to  build  up 
from  the  foundation.  His  first  care  was  to  pro- 
vide the  church  with  well-trained  ecclesiastics. 
In  1623  he  founded  the  seminary  called  the  "  Paz- 
maneuin,"  at  Vienna,  which  is  still  in  a  flourish- 
ing condition.  Theological  and  other  schools  were 
established  in  many  places,  and  richly  endowed. 
The  Protestant  clergy  were  driven  from  their  par- 
ishes, and  their  goods  confiscated.  The  Jesuits 
were  everywhere  in  power.  That  Europe  possesses 
one  Protestant  nation  less  than  she  has  is  due  to 
the  zeal  and  ability  of  Pdzmany.  See  Frankl  : 
Pdzmdny  Peter  e's  kora  (P.  Pazmany  and  his  Times), 
Pest,  1868-72,  3  vols.  ;  Kaukoffer:  P.  Pdzntdny, 
Cardinal,  Vienna,  1856.  FRANZ  BALOGH. 

PEABODY,  George,  an  illustrious  philanthro- 
pist, descended  from  New-England  Puritans,  was 
b.  in  the  part  of  Danvers,  Mass.,  which  now  bears 
the  name  of  Peabody,  Feb.  18,  1795 ;  and  d.  in 
London,  Nov.  4,  1869.  He  was  employed  as  a 
boy  in  a  country  store ;  but  he  soon  broke  away 
from  its  limitations,  and,  before  he  became  of 
age,  had  engaged  in  business  at  Georgetown,  D.C., 
and  in  1815  at  Baltimore,  in  a  commercial  house 
which  soon  established  branches  at  Philadelphia 
and  New  York.  He  visited  England  for  the  first 
time  in  1827,  and  was  of  much  service  in  protect- 
ing the  financial  interests  of  the  State  of  Mary- 
land. He  made  his  permanent  home  in  London 
in  1843. 

As  his  fortune  increased,  he  cherished  the  pur- 
pose of  devoting  a  large  part  of  it  to  the  good  of 
his  fellow-men.  His  generosity  first  became  con- 
spicuous when  he  gave  a  large  sum  to  enable 
exhibiters  from  the  United  States  to  make  a  suita- 
ble display  in  the  Universal  Exhibition  of  1851 ; 
then  he  made  a  liberal  contribution  toward  the 
expense  of  the  Grinnell  expedition,  which  went  in 
search  of  the  Arctic  explorer,  Sir  John  Franklin  ; 
and  in  1852,  when  the  centennial  anniversary  of 
the  settlement  of  his  native  place  was  commemo- 
rated, he  sent  to  the  committee  a  letter,  offering 
as  a  sentiment  this  maxim,  "  Education,  a  debt  due 
from  the  present  to  succeeding  generations,"  and 
giving  a  generous  foundation  for  a  local  library. 
Next  came  his  proposal  to  establish  in  Baltimore, 
where  he  had  long  resided,  an  institute  for  the 
encouragement  of  literature  and  the  fine  arts. 
Phis  was  followed,  in  1MU2,  by  his  gift  to  the  poor 
of  London,  which  has  been  employed  in  building- 
good  dwellings  to  be  rented  at  low  rates  to  moral, 
industrious,  and  needy  persons.      This  was  fol- 
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lowed,  in  ISo'li,  by  ;i  noble  endowment  for  the  pro- 
motion of  education  in  the  Southern  States  of 
this  Union. 

The  magnitude  of  these  three  last-mentioned 
endowments  eclipses  several  other  gifts,  which, 
taken  by  themselves,  would  have  made  his  name 
distinguished.  lie  established  a  museum  of 
archaeology  at  Harvard,  of  natural  history  at  Yale, 
and  endowed  an  academy  of  sciences  at  Salem. 
He  founded  a  second  library  in  his  native  town, 
at  North  Danvers;  built  a  church  at  Georgetown, 
Mass.,  as  a  memorial  of  his  mother;  and  gave 
liberal  sums  to  Kenyon  College  (Ohio).  Wash- 
ington and  Lee  University  (Virginia),  Phillips 
Academy  (Andover),  and  to  the  Maryland  and 
Massachusetts  historical  societies.  He  also  found- 
ed a  library  in  Georgetown,  D.C. 

He  received  during  his  lifetime  innumerable 
tokens  of  the  gratitude  of  those  whose  apprecia- 
tion he  valued.  The  queen,  it  is  said,  offered 
him  a  baronetcy,  and,  when  it  was  declined,  pre- 
sented him  with  her  portrait ;  citizens  of  Lon- 
don caused  a  statue  by  William  YV.  Story  to  be 
placed  in  his  honor  near  the  Royal  Exchange. 
Oxford  conferred  on  him  the  honorary  degree  of 
J. CD.  ;  while  his  countrymen,  by  large  assem- 
blies in  the  places  where  he  had  lived,  and  by 
other  innumerable  tokens,  manifested  their  admi- 
ration and  respect ;  Harvard  conferred  on  him 
the  degree  of  LL.D.,  and  Congress  caused  a  gold 
medal  to  be  struck  in  his  honor. 

In  all  his  good  deeds  George  Peabody  was  as 
sagacious  as  he  was  generous.  He  gave  in  his 
lifetime  for  worthy  objects,  and  he  helped  them 
on  with  a  nice  sense  of  their  proportionate  value. 
He  gave  for  purposes  in  which  he  was  personally 
interested,  and  which  others  had  neglected,  yet 
by  methods  which  were  likely  to  incite  and  call 
out  the  co-operation  of  others.  His  deeds  of  trust 
were  prepared  with  remarkable  skill,  so  as  to 
secure  in  successive  generations  excellent  mana- 
gers, and  so  as  to  indicate  clearly  the  main  pur- 
pose of  each  foundation  without  fettering  it  by 
too  many  trivial  regulations.  His  endowments 
are  free  from  narrow  sectarian  or  sectional  limita- 
tions, but  are  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  edu- 
cation in  the  United  States,  and  for  the  relief  of 
the  poor  in  England.  His  trustees  were  selected 
with  great  discrimination.  Consequently  all  his 
gifts  have  been  well  administered,  and  most  of 
them  are  of  increasing  value.  They  have  also 
suggested  other  benefactions.  It  is  certain,  for 
example,  that  the  bequest  of  Johns  Hopkins  for 
a  university  in  Baltimore  was  quickened  by  the 
example  of  his  former  townsman ;  ami  the  John 
F.  Slater  Fund,  for  the  education  of  freedmen,  was 
indirectly  due  to  the  success  of  the  Peabody  Fund. 
Plis  interest  in  every  place  where  he  had  resided 
—  Danvers,  Thetford,  Georgetown,  lialtimore, 
and  London  —  was  shown  by  some  endowment. 

Mr.  Peabody  was  never  married.  He  was  hospi- 
table and  patriotic,  and  during  his  residence  in 
London  was  most  useful  in  promoting  a^good 
understanding  between  England  and  the  United 
States.  His  habits  to  the  close  of  life  were  care- 
ful and  thrifty;  his  demeanor  was  dignified,  sim- 
ple, and  affable;  he  took  great  pleasure  in  his 
benefactions.  When  he  died,  his  body,  after  fu- 
neral services  in  Westminster  Abbey,  was  brought 
to  his  native  land  in  a  British  man-of-war,  and 


buried  in  his  native  town.  The  eulogies  by  Hon. 
R.  C.  Winthrop  (at  the  funeral)  and  by  Hon.  S. 
Teackle  Wallis  in  Baltimore  are  among  the  best 
tributes  to  his  memory. 

Mr.  Wallis  closes  his  address  with  these  words  : 
"Peabody  has  shown  how  the  rich  may  keep  above 
their  riches  by  clinging  to  the  treasure  of  their 
souls." 

It  is  impossible  to  give  a  complete  list  of  his 
benefactions,  but  those  which  are  of  the  most 
general  interest  are  indicated  in  the  following- 
list:— 

Establishment  of  a  trust  for  the  London  poor  by  a 
gift  which  has  increased  (1882)  by  investments  to 

the  sura  of $4,000,000 

Establishment  of  a  Southern  educational  fuud  (be- 
sides, in  Mississippi  bonds,  $1,000,000)    ....  2,000,000 
Foundation    of    the   IVabody  Institute,   Baltimore 
(including  *1,ouu,noi)  in  cash,  $.100, olio  iu  Ten- 
nessee bonds,  aucl  ^100,000  in  Virginia  bouds), 

total  valued  at 1,400,000 

Repeated  gifts  for  libraries  iu  Danvers  aud  Peabody, 

which  amounted  to 250,000 

Peabody  Museum  of  Archaeology,  Cambridge,  Mass.  150,000 
Peabody  Museum  of  Natural  History,  New  Haven, 

Conn .  150,000 

Peabody  Academy  of  Science*,  Salem,  Mass.    .  140,000 

For  a  church  at  Georgetown,  Mass.                   .     .  100,000 

Kenyon  College           ...  25,000 

Phillips  Academy,  Andover  25,000 

Maryland  Historical  Society    .     .  20,000 

Massachusetts  Historical  Society  20,000 

Newburyport,  Mass.,  for  a  library 15,000 

United-States  department  in  the  World's  Fair  15,000 

Georgetown  (D.C.)  Public  Library     .  15,000 

Grinnell  expedition  to  the  Arctic  Ocean  10,000 

United  States  Sanilarv  Commission  10,000 

Peabody  Library,  Thetford,  Vt.  5,500 
Washington  and  Lee  University1 

Most  of  the  institutions  which  bear  the  name 
of  Peabody  publish  annual  reports  giving  full 
particulars  in  respect  to  their  operations.  The 
proceedings  of  the  trustees  of  the  educational 
fund  fill  two  octavo  volumes  of  several  hundred 
pages  each.  D.  C.  GILMAJT. 

PEABODY,  William  Bourne  Oliver,  D.D.,  b. 
at  Exeter,  N.H.,  July  9,  1799;  d.  at  Springfield, 
Mass.,  May  28,  1817 ;  graduated  at  Harvard,  1817; 
studied  divinity  at  Cambridge ;  and  was  from 
October,  1S20,  Unitarian  pastor  at  Springfield. 
"  A  man  of  rare  accomplishments  and  consummate 
virtue,"  he  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  or- 
naments of  his  denomination.  He  wrote  much 
for  the  North  American  Review,  Christian  Exam- 
iner, and  Sparks's  American  Biography,  and  pre- 
pared for  the  Massachusetts  Zoological  Survey  a 
Report  on  the  Birds  of  the  Commonwealth,  1839. 
He  was  familiar  with  landscape-gardening,  and 
gave  some  lectures  on  scientific  topics.  His  Ser- 
mons, with  a  memoir  by  his  twin-brother,  appeared, 
1849,  and  his  Literary  Remains,  edited  by  his  son, 
LS50.  He  published  in  182:)  a  Catechism  in  Verse, 
with  ten  lyrics  on  the  seasons,  etc.,  among  them, 
Behold  the  Western  Evening  Light,  and  in  1825  The 
Springfield  Collection  of  Hymns.  F.  M.  BIRD. 

PEACE,  Kiss  of.     See  Kiss  of  Peace. 

PEACE  OFFERING.    See  Offerings,  p.  lfiSS. 

PEARSON,  Eliphalet,  LL.D.,  b.  in  Byfield,  a 
parish  in  Newbury,  Mass.,  June  11,  17.32  ;  d.  at 
Greenland,  N. II., 'Sept.  12,  1826.  He  entered 
Harvard  College  in  1769,  and  was  graduated  in 
1773. 

Soon  after  graduation  he  was  called  to  teach  a 
grammar-school  at  Andover,  Mass.,  the  home  of 


1  Owing  to  the  loss,  on  the  Arctic,  of  certain  bonds,  the  re- 
covery of  which  is  still  in  litigation,  the  amount  of  this  dona- 
tion cannot  be  exactly  stated. 
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his  friend  Samuel  Phillips,  afterwards  lieutenant- 
governor  of  Massachusetts.  In  177-3  Gov.  Phillips 
was  commissioned  by  the  General  Court  to  manu- 
facture gunpowder  for  the  Revolutionary  army. 
In  this  enterprise  he  relied  very  much  on  the 
scientific  attainments  of  IVarson.  He  relied  on 
the  same  while  he  laid  the  foundation  of  Phillips 
Academy  at  Andover.  Pearson  became  the  first 
principal  of  the  academy,  and  remained  in  office 
from  177«  to  1786.  He  was  one  of  the  twelve 
original  trustees,  and  was  the  first  president  of 
the  board  who  did  not  belong  to  the  Phillips 
family. 

In  17SG  he  was  called  to  the  professorship  of  the 
Hebrew  and  Oriental  languages  at  Harvard  Col- 
lege,—  an  office  for  which  he  was  well  qualified. 
He  delivered  to  the  students  a  valuable  course  of 
lectures  on  language.  He  was  eminently  success- 
ful as  a  teacher  of  rhetoric.  Occasionally  he 
spent  the  entire  night  in  correcting  the  composi- 
tions of  the  students,  in  order  that  he  might 
spend  the  clay  in  the  multiplied  extra-official 
duties  which  were  heaped  upon  him.  He  labored 
with  rare  zeal  and  tact  for  the  financial  as  well 
as  literary  welfare  of  the  college.  He  searched 
the  documents  which  illustrated  the  claim  of  the 
university  to  certain  disputed  possessions  ;  exam- 
ined old  deeds  in  the  registry  of  probate,  old 
notes  pertaining  to  farms,  ferries,  and  bridges,  in 
which  the  university  had,  or  was  thought  to  have, 
an  interest.  For  twenty  years  he  was  an  uncom- 
monly laborious  professor  in  the  college  ;  for  six 
years  was  a  leading  member  of  its  Board  of  Fel- 
lows, and  for  a  long  time  performed  many  of  the 
duties  belonging  to  the  president.  Among  his 
pupils  were  some  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  the 
day,  such  as  John  Quincy  Adams,  Judge  Story, 
Presidents  Kirkland  and  Quincy,  Drs.  William 
E.  Channing  and  Edward  l'ayson,' John  Pickering, 
Alexander  II.  Everett.  It  has  been  often  said, 
that,  if  Gov.  Phillips  had  lived,  Pearson  would 
have  been  elected  president  of  Harvard  College, 
as  successor  to  Dr.  Joseph  Millard. 

lb'  resigned  his  office  at  Cambridge  in  1800. 
lie  immediately  repaired  to  Andover,  where  he 
gave  the  first  impulse  to  the  formation  of  the 
Andover  Theological  Seminary.  He  originated 
its  remarkable  constitution.  He  and  Dr.  Leonard 
Woods  were  the  main  instruments  of  effecting 
the  union  between  the  seminary  planned  at  An- 
dover and  that  which  had  been  planned  by  Dr 
Samuel  Spring  of  Newburyport.  He  rode  from 
Andover  to  Newburyport  thirty-six  times  for  the 
purpose  of  consummating  that  union.  He  was 
elected  the  first  professor  of  sacred  literature  in 
the  seminary.  lie.  was  the  first  president  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  after  the  theological  institution 
came  under  its  care.  He  retained  the  presidency 
of  that  board  nineteen  years, -a  longer  period 
ban  any  otW  one,  either  before  or  since  his 
t  n.e,  has  held  it.  He  continued  a  member  of 
the  board  forty-eight  years 

He  was  an  adept  in  the  fine  arts  ;  he  possessed 

an  aich  tect  s  eye  and  forecast.     For  many  years 

iee  eta ,vee,f  2  lndustnous  '»<■'>*«,  and  also  the 
seuetaiy,  ot  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and 

of 'leT™   / had  associated  mai"'y with  ™  * 

of  letters,  of  science,  and  of  political  renown  ■ 
he  had  not  addicted  himself  to  the  nicefes  0f 


theological  study.  Not  feeling  at  home  in  his 
Andover  professorship,  he  retained  it  only  one 
year  (1808-09). 

His  person  was  noble  and  commanding:  his 
manners  were  dignified  and  courtly.  As  a  teach- 
er, he  was  faithful ;  as  a  disciplinarian,  exact 
and  severe.  He  published  a  Hebrew  grammar 
and  also  five  pamphlets.  He  edited  two  or  three 
important  volumes  and  numerous  tracts,  He 
originated  the  Massachusetts  Society  for  the 
Promotion  of  Christian  Knowledge,  and  was  the 
most  conspicuous  man  in  forming  the  Ameri- 
can Education  Society.  His  enterprising  spirit 
made  him   a  pioneer  in  many  great  and  good 

works.  EDWARDS  A.  PARK. 

PEARSON,  John,  b.  at  Snoring,  Feb.  12, 
1612  ;  d.  at  Chester,  July  16,  16S6.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Eton,  whence  'he  proceeded  to  King's 
College,  Cambridge,  to  be  there  chosen  as  fellow. 
He  became  prebendary  of  Sarum,  1629  ;  chaplain 
to  Lord-Keeper  Finch,  and  incumbent  of  Torring- 
ton,  1610;  minister  of  St.  Clement's,  Eastcheap,. 
London,  1650 ;  rector  of  St.  Christopher's,  Lon- 
don, prebendary  of  Ely,  archdeacon  of  Surrey, 
and  master  of  Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  1062; 
and  bishop  of  Chester,  1 672.  This  rapid  promotion 
is  accounted  for  when  we  find  Burnet  pronouncing 
him  "  in  all  respects  the  greatest  divine  of  the 
age."'  His  reputation  stood  excessively  high  in 
his  own  day,  and  it  has  retained  a  lofty  position 
in  the  Church  of  England  ever  since ;  and,  if  the 
eulogium  from  Burnet  just  quoted  be  somewhat 
exaggerated,  no  one  can  fairly  dissent  from  the 
words  which  follow,  in  which  the  historian  of  his 
own  times  speaks  of  Pearson  as  "a  man  of  great 
learning,  strong  reason,  and  of  a  clear  judgment." 
His  great  work  is  the  Exposition  of  the  Creed 
(1659),  long  a  text-book  with  Church-of  England 
clergymen ;  and  it  is  praised,  not  only  by  the 
general  run  of  Anglican  theologians,  but  by  such 
men  as  Dr.  Johnson,  Dean  rdilman,  and  Henry 
Hallam.  Pearson  was  by  no  means  a  high-flown 
Anglo-Catholic,  but  a  cautious,  moderate  thinker, 
citing  the  Fathers  in  support  of  his  positions,  but 
nowhere  exalting  patristic  authority.  He  must 
have  been  moderate  in  his  ecclesiastical  opinions, 
or  he  would  not  have  retained  his  lectureship  at 
St.  Clement's,  Eastcheap,  where  he  delivered 
during  the  Commonwealth  the  theological  lectures 
which  formed  the  basis  of  his  distinguished  trea- 
tise. The  passages  in  his  Exposition  of  the  Creed 
with  regard  to  the  church  would  not  have  satisfied 
Thorndike  or  Heylin,  or  even  Bishop  Bull.  He 
uses  strong  expressions  respecting  the  atonement, 
speaking  of  it  as  "  the  punishment  which  Christ, 
who  was  our  surety,  endured,"  and  as  "  a  full  sat- 
isfaction tn  the  will  and  justice  of  God;"  and  he 
defines  faith  as  a  ''spiritual  act,  and  consequently 
immanent  and  internal,  and  known  to  no  man  but 
him  that  believeth."  His  perspicuity  of  style  and 
directness  of  reasoning  are  strong  recommenda- 
tions ;  and  his  orderly  arrangement  and  compact 
manner  of  expression  render  him  very  helpful  to 
divinity  students. 

Next  to  the  Exposition  in  point  of  fame  is 
Pearson's  Vindiche  Epistolarum  S  Ir/naiii  (1672). 
Bentley  and  Boyle  highly  esteemed  this  erudite 
work:  so  did  Dr.  Lardner,  who  pronounced  it 
"unanswerable."  It  was  very  valuable  at  the 
time,  and  so  it  is  still,  in  a  measure ;  but  much 
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new  light  has  been  thrown  on  the  Ignatian 
Epistles  since  Pearson's  day.  Pearson  wrote  a 
book  entitled  Annates  Paulini ;  and  the  posthu- 
mous publication  of  it  has  been  translated  by.). 
M.  "Williams,  Cambridge,  1825.  Minor  Theoloijicul 
Works  by  the  same  divine  were  collected  and  edited, 
by  Churton,  with  a  memoir,  Oxford,  1844,  1'  vols. 
Pearson  took  part  in  the  proceedings  of  convo- 
cation in  Ki61,  and  was  one  of  the  commissioners 
at  the  Savoy  Conference  the  same  year.  Baxter 
describes  him  as  a  true  logician,  disputing  "accu- 
rately, .soberly,  and  calmly  ;  "  bleeding  a  great 
respect,  and  a  persuasion,  that,  if  he  had  been 
independent,  he  would  have  been  for  peace. 
Pearson  was  remiss  in  his  episcopal  duties,  and 
for  some  years  before  his  death  sunk  into  second 
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PECK,  George,  D.D.,  Methodist;  b.  in  Middle- 
field,  X.Y.,  Aug1.  S,  171*7  ;  d.  at  Scranton,  I'enn., 
May  20,  1870.  lie  began  his  ministry  (1S1G)  in 
the  (ienesee  Conference,  and  experienced  those 
trials  which  accompany  and  characterize  pioneer 
work.  In  1824  he  was  appointed  presiding  elder 
of  the  Susquehanna  district;  in  18:35  elected 
principal  of  the  Oneida  Conference  Seminary ; 
in  183!)  resigned ;  from  1840  to  1848  edited  The 
Methodist  Quarterly  Review,  from  1848  to  1852, 
The  Christian  Advocate  and  Journal;  re-entered 
the  pastorate ;  from  1858  to  1872  was  presiding 
elder  of  the  Lackawanna  district  and  Wyoming 
district ;  was  superannuated  in  1873.  He  en- 
joyed the  confidence  of  his  denomination  to  a 
high  degree.  In  1840  he  was  appointed  by  the 
New- York  Central  Conference  a  delegate  to  the 
General  Convention  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance 
in  London.  He  was  a  delegate  to  every  General 
Conference  from  1824,  and  was  an  authority  in 
questions  of  polity.  He  was  also  an  effective 
speaker  and  eloquent  preacher.  Among  his  nu- 
merous publications  may  be  mentioned,  Scripture 
Doctrine  of  Christian  Perfection,  New  York,  1842, 
revised  eel.,  1848;  Rule  of Faith :  Appeal  from  Tra- 
dition, 1844 ;  Wyoming ;  its  History,  Stirring  In- 
cidents, and  Romantic  Adventures,  1858;  Early 
Methodism  within  the  Bounds  of  the  Old  Genesee 
Conference  from  1788  to  1828,  1860;  Life  and 
Times  (autobiography),  1S74. 

PECK,  Jesse  Truesdell,  D.D.,  Methodist-Epis- 
copal bishop;  b.  at  Middlefield,  N.Y.,  April  4, 
1811;  d.  in  Syracuse,  Thursday,  May  17,  1883. 
He  was  licensed  as  a  local  preacher  in  1829  ;  in 
1832  joined  the  Oneida  Conference;  from  1837 
to  1841  was  principal  of  the  Gouverneur  Wes- 
leyan  Seminary,  from  1841  to  1818,  of  the  Troy 
Conference  Seminary  at  Poultney,  Vt.  ;  from  1818 
to  1852,  president  of  Dickinson  College,  Carlisle, 
Penn.  ;  pastor  of  the  Foundry  Methodist-Episco- 
pal Church,  1852  to  1854.  Subsequently,  he  was 
secretary  of  the  Tract  Society  of  the  Methodist- 
Episcopal  Church,  and  editor  of  its  publications, 
pastor  in  New- York  City,  pastor  and  presiding 
elder  of  the  San-Francisco  district,  pastor  in 
Peekskill,  Albany,  and  Xew-York  City,  N.Y.  In 
1872  he  was  elected  bishop,  and  distinguished 
himself  in  this  capacity.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  Syracuse  University,  1870,  and  the  first 
president  of  Its  board  of  trustees.  He  wrote  The 
Central  Idea  of  Christianity  (New  York),  The  True 
Woman  (New  York,  1857),  History  of  the  Great 
Republic  (New  York,  1868}. 


PECK,  John  Mason,  D.D.,  Baptist;  b.  in  Litch- 
field, Conn.,  Oct.  31,  17W) ;  d.  at  Hock  Spring, 
111.,  .March  14,  1857.  With  early  poverty,  and  no 
more  than  common-school  advantages,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  acquiring  considerable  inhumation,  and 
in  exerting  a  wide  influence.  His  parents  were 
Congregalionalists,  and  he  joined  that  church; 
but  in  1812  he  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Bap- 
tists, anil  subsequently  was  one  of  the  pioneer 
preachers  of  this  denomination.  After  regular 
pastoral  labor  for  Ihe  years,  in  1817  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  Baptist  Triennial  Convention  a 
missionary  to  Missouri  Territory.  In  1820  the 
mission  was  closed,  but  he  continued  his  itiner- 
ating work  there  and  in  Illinois.  In  1822  he  vas 
appointed  to  the  same  work  by  the  Baptist  Mis- 
sionary Society.  lie  also  was  agent  (1823;  of  the 
American  Bible  Society,  and  active;  in  the  organi- 
zation of  Sunday-schools.  By  reason  of  his  advo- 
cacy of  the  plan  in  182G,  he  deserves  the  epithet 
of  "father"  of  the  American  Baptist  Home  Mis- 
sion Society,  which  was  organized  1832.  In  1827 
he  established  the  Rock  Spring  Seminary  (now 
Shurtleff  College);  in  April,  1829,  The  Pioneer, 
the  first  Baptist,  perhaps  the  first  religious,  news- 
paper west  of  the  Alleghanies.  In  1853  he  pro- 
jected the  American  Baptist  Historical  Society. 
His  life  was  that  of  a  pioneer,  and  fruitful  in 
good  works.  He  wrote  The  Emigrant's  Guide, 
Boston,  1S31  (it  induced  large  emigration)  ;  Gaz- 
etteer of  Illinois,  Jacksonville,  111.,  1834 ;  Life  of 
Daniel  Boone,  in  Sparks's  American  Biography, 
Boston,  2d  ser.,  xiii. ;  Life  of  Father  Clark;  N.Y., 
1855.  See  P.  Babcock  :  Forty  Years  of  Pioneer 
Life:  Memoir  of  John  Mason  Peck,  D.D.,  edited 
from  his  Journals  anil  Correspondence,  Phila.,  1804. 

PEDERSEN,  Christiern,  b.  at  Svendborg,  in 
the  Danish  Island  of  Funen,  1480  ;  d.  at  Helsinge, 
in  the  Island  of  Zealand,  Jan.  10,  1554.  He  stud- 
ied in  Paris;  became  canon  at  the  cathedral  of 
Lund,  but  was  implicated  in  the  political  vicissi- 
tudes of  Christian  II. ;  fled  to  Holland,  and  lived, 
after  his  return,  in  retirement,  though  active  for 
the  spread  of  the  Keformation.  lie  translated 
the  New  Testament  into  Danish,  1529. 

PEDOBAPTISM,  PEDOBAPTISTS.     See  P.E- 

DOBAl'TISM,  PEDOBAPTISTS. 

PELAGIUS  AND  THE  PELAGIAN  CONTRO- 
VERSIES. While  the  Eastern  Church  engaged 
all  her  energies  in  the  elaboration  of  the  doctrines 
of  the  Trinity  and  incarnation,  and  the  demon- 
stration of  the  supernatural  character  of  Christi- 
anity as  a  fact  in  the  objective  world,  it  fell  to 
the  lot  of  the  Western  Church  to  take  up  the  doc- 
trines of  sin  and  grace,  and  demonstrate  the  super- 
natural character  of  Christianity  as  an  agency  in 
the  subjective  world.  Not  that  those  ideas  were 
altogether  wanting  in  the  Eastern  Church,  but 
they  were  only  partially  developed.  The  problem 
was  then  and  there  to  burst  the  bounds  of  Pagan 
naturalism,  and  rise  to  the  higher  level  of  spiritual 
morality.  Both  in  the  contest  between  the  Greek 
philosophy  and  the  old  mythological  spirit,  and 
in  the  contest  between  Christianity  and  Gnosti- 
cism, the  issue  at  stake  was  to  make  a  definite 
distinction  between  nature  and  morality,  to  dis- 
entangle man  from  all  his  improper  complications 
with  nature,  to  make  him  feel  himself  an  inde- 
pendent moral  centre,  to  place  him  as  a  free, 
responsible   personality  in    his   relation  to  God. 
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Hence  the  constant  and  strong  emphasis  which 
all  the  ( ireek  Fathers,  from  Origen  to  Chrysostom, 
lav  on  human  freedom :  hence  the  shyness  they 
evince  towards  any  thing  which  might  make  sin 
appear  as  a  natural  power.  However  grave  the 
consequences  of  the  fall  may  be,  — the  over- 
powering sensuality  and  death  in  its  track;  the 
weakness  of  the  will,  always  open  to  the  tempta- 
tions of  the  world,  the  Devil,  and  the  demons ; 
the  dulness  and  the  errors  of  the  intellect,— 
nevertheless,  actual  sin  is  always  man's  own  deed, 
issuing  from  that  point  in  him  which  cannot  be 
obliterated  without  destroying  him  as  a  moral 
being,  — the  freedom  of  his  will.  The  general 
state  of  sinfulness  is  recognized ;  but  at  the  same 
time  it  is  now  and  then  hinted  —  as,  for  instance, 
by  Gregory  of  Xyssa —  that  there  might  exist 
human  beings  who  were  sinless.  Quite  otherwise 
in  the  Western  Church.  Tertullian,  and,  after 
him,  Hilary  and  Ambrose,  recognized  in  human 
nature  a  vitiositas  animce,  the  effect  of  the  fall  of 
Adam,  and  since  that  time  propagated  in  the 
race  by  generation ;  and  they  consequently  define 
grace,  not  simply  as  an  objective  means  of  salva- 
tion, but  also  as  the  subjective  cause  of  repentance 
and  conversion.  But  it  was  not  until  the  contest 
broke  out  between  the  British  monk  Pelagius 
and  Augustine  (the  head  of  the  African  Church) 
that  the  development  of  these  anthropological 
doctrines  entered  its  decisive  phase. 

Of  the  earlier  life  of  Pelagius  nothing  is  known ; 
but  legend  acknowledges  the  close  correlation 
between  him  and  his  great  antitype  Augustine  by 
assuming  that  they  were  born  on  the  same  day 
and  in  the  same  year.  At  what  time  he  came  to 
Home  from  Britain  cannot  be  ascertained ;  but 
his  stay  there  must  have  been  of  some  duration, 
since  he  gave  an  almost  complete  literary  exposi- 
tion of  those  views  which  soon  were  to  cause  such 
vehement  opposition  before  (in  411)  he  left  for 
Africa.  He  was  thoroughly  conversant  with  the 
Greek  language  and  theology,  and  shows  a  certain 
affinity  to  the  doctrinal  tendencies  of  the  Eastern 
Church,  which  seems  to  indicate  that  the  original 
connection  between  the  British  monasteries  and 
the  Orient  was  still  alive.  In  Rome  he  conversed 
much  with  Rufinus,  the  zealous  propagator  of 
Greek  theology  in  the.  Latin  Church,  and  the 
circle  which  gathered  around  Rufinus,  Paulinus 
of  Nola,  Sulpicius  Severus,  and  others.  The 
odious  stories  told  about  him  bv  Jerome  and 
Orosius  are  completely  refuted  bv  the  circum- 
stance, that,  even  when  the  controversy  was  hot- 
test, Augustine  never  ceased  to  pay  an  unstinted 
respect  to  Ins  moral  zeal  and  Christian  conduct 
-Lhe  great  work  he  wrote  in  Rome  — his  Commen- 
tary on  the  Pauline  Epistles -exists  only  in  the 
orthodox  re.lac.Uon  of  Cassiodorus;  but  even  in 
that  shape  ,t  gives  a  tolerably  clear  idea  of  his  pe- 
culiar views.  In  speaking  of  a  letter,  which,  dur- 
ing h.s  stay  m  Rome,  Pelagius  wrote  to  Paulinus, 
gustme  comp  ams  that  it  is  so  completely  od 
cup  ed  w>th  the  lores  and  faculties  of  nature,  that 
it  hardly  mentions  the.  grace  of  God;  and,  indeed 

exa  tt  thV  a,ldre^1.t11  Demetrius,  indicates 
exactly  the  s;L1"«  P<'int  ot  view.  To  IVlatrius  re- 
ligion was  not  the  vital  germ  of  morality  b  It  A,  W 
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ment,ons  rehg.on  as  the  highest  moral  molive  he 


means  the  fear  of  God  as  it  is  found  under  the 
dispensation  of  the  law.  Nowhere  in  the  above 
letter  does  he  speak  of  grace  as  an  inner  agency 
creating  a  new  life.  He  acknowledges  that  in 
the  course  of  history  sin  has  increased  so  fear- 
fully as  to  become  almost  an  element  of  nature  ; 
but  he  nevertheless  maintains  that  at  any  moment 
the  will  is  able  to  burst  the  meshes  of  sinful 
habits,  and  vindicate  its  own  independence.  In 
the  Commentary  all  the  principal  propositions 
which  afterwards  called  forth  the  controversy  are 
found,  —  the  rejection  of  the  doctrines  of  heredi- 
tary sin  (tradux  peccati),  of  the  connection  between 
sin  and  death,  of  grace  as  the  sole  cause  of  con- 
version, etc.  His  very  object  in  his  Commen- 
tary on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  was  to  deprive 
those  propositions  of  their  scriptural  basis  because 
he  considered  them  subversive  of  all  morality. 

It  was,  however,  not  Pelagius,  but  Ccelestius, 
who  opened  the  campaign.  He  belonged  to  a 
distinguished  family,  and  practised  as  a  lawyer 
in  Rome,  when  he  became  a  monk,  and  joined 
Pelagius.  In  411  they  went  together  to  Africa ; 
but  after  a  short  stay  there,  during  which  he  met 
with  Augustine,  Pelagius  continued  the  journey  to 
Palestine,  while  Ccelestius  remained  at  Carthage, 
where  he  hoped  to  obtain  the  office  of  presbyter. 
In  412,  however,  he  was  accused  of  heresy  by 
Deacon  Paulinus  of  Milan,  before  a  synod  at 
Carthage,  over  which  Bishop  Aurelius  presided. 
The  accusation  referred  to  six  different  points  of 
heresy,  of  which  the  most  prominent  seems  to 
have  been  that  concerning  infant  baptism.  Adam, 
Ccelestius  was  said  to  maintain,  would  have  died, 
even  if  he  had  not  sinned.  Children  are  born  in 
the  same  state  as  Adam  was  in  before  the  fall,  and 
consequently  they  have  eternal  life,  even  though 
they  die  unbaptized.  Both  before  and  after  the 
Lord's  appearance  in  the  flesh,  there  have  existed 
people  who  were  without  siu,  etc.  Ccelestius  tried 
to  show  that  the  question  whether  or  not  there 
existed  a  true  trailnu:  peccati  was  a  theological 
problem,  without  any  direct  bearing  on  the  gen- 
eral creed  of  the  church.  From  the  few  fragments 
of  the  debate  which  have  come  down  to  us,  it 
seems  that  in  general  his  policy  was  to  temporize ; 
but  the  synod  was  not  satisfied  with  his  vague 
prevarications.  He  was  excommunicated,  and 
repaired  to  Ephesus. 

Between  this,  the  first  act  of  the  controversy, 
and  the  second,  in  which  the  scene  changes  to  the 
East,  Augustine  wrote  his  De  peccatorum  meritis, 
etc.  In  Palestine,  Pelagius  was  very  well  received 
by  Bishop  Johannes  of  Jerusalem  ;  but  he  could 
not  avoid  coming  into  conflict  with  Jerome,  "who 
considered  his  views  a  revival  of  those  old  here- 
sies of  Origen  which  Rufinus  had  defended. 
Jerome  stood  at  that  very  moment  in  close  com- 
munication with  Augustine,  who  in  415  sent  the 
Spanish  presbyter  Orosius  to  him  with  letters  of 
recommendation.  Orosius  also  brought  a  report 
of  what  had  recently  taken  place  in  Africa;  and 
Jerome  consequently  lost  no  time  in  writing  his 
Dialogi  contra  Pelagianos.  The  book  is  full  of 
invectives,  but  without  any  deep  understanding 
of  the  subject.  Jerome  confined  himself  to  the 
question,  whether,  as  asserted  by  Pelagius,  a  hu- 
man being  could  be  without  sin  ;  and  that  ques- 
tion became,  indeed,  the  principal  subject  of 
debate  at  the  synod  of  Jerusalem,  which  Bishop 
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Johannes  convened  for  the  purpose  of  settling 
the  controversy  between  Jerome  and  Pelagius. 
Orosius  was  invited  to  give  an  account  of  what 
had  taken  place  in  Africa,  and  laid  great  stress 
upon  the  circumstance  that  the  views  of  Pelagius 
had  been  rejected  by  such  a  man  as  Augustine. 
But  as  Pelagius  simply  declared  that  (lie  authority 
of  Augustine  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  subject 
in  question,  and  as  Johannes  took  the  side  of 
Pelagius,  Orosius  had  to  content  himself  with 
claiming  that  the  final  decision  should  be  referred 
to  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  since  Pelagius  was  a 
member  of  the  Latin  Church.  Johannes  con- 
sented ;  but  it  soon  appeared  that  the  adversaries 
of  Pelagius  could  not  abide  with  patience  the  re- 
sult of  so  slow  a  process.  Before  the  year  (415) 
came  to  an  end,  two  deposed  Western  bishops  who 
happened  to  be  in  Palestine  (Heros  of  Aries  and 
Lazarus  of  Aix)  laid  a  formal  accusation  of  heresy 
before  the  synod  of  Diospolis,  convened  by  Bishop 
Eulogius  of  Caesarea.  To  the  great  chagrin,  how- 
ever, of  Jerome,  Pelagius  succeeded  also  this  time 
in  satisfying  his  Oriental  judges,  and  was  recog- 
nized r.s  an  orthodox  member  of  the  orthodox 
church.  But  Ccelestius  was  condemned ;  and, 
since  Pelagius  acquiesced  in  that  condemnation, 
Augustine  was  certainly  right  when  he  afterwards, 
in  his  De  gestis  Pelagii,  protested  that  Pelagius 
could  not  give  his  assent  to  that  condemnation 
without  condemning  himself. 

In  the  West  these  decisions  caused  considerable 
uneasiness,  and  it  was  generally  determined  to 
employ  more  effective  measures  against  the  new 
heresy.  At  a  provincial  synod  of  Carthage,  con- 
vened in  416  by  Bishop  Aurelius,  Orosius  read  a 
report  of  what  had  taken  place  in  Palestine,  writ- 
ten  by  the  two  Gallican  bishops ;  and  the  synod 
decided  to  anathematize  Pelagius  and  Ccelestius, 
unless  they  retracted.  A  letter  was  also  sent  to 
Pope  Innocent  I.,  asking  him  to  anathematize  any 
one  wdio  should  teach  that  man  is  able  by  himself 
to  overcome  sin,  and  fulfil  the  commandments  of 
God,  or  who  should  deny  that  by  baptism  children 
are  raised  from  a  state  of  perdition,  and  made 
heirs  to  eternal  life.  The  Numidian  bishops 
assembled  at  Mileve  in  the  same  year,  and  ad- 
dressed the  Pope  in  a  similar  strain ;  and  so  did 
five  other  African  bishops,  among  whom  was 
Augustine,  in  a  private  letter.  The  Pope  was 
much  nattered  by  these  appeals,  as  he  called  them, 
to  the  authority  of  the  Roman  see,  and  declared 
himself  in  perfect  accord  with  the  African  bishops. 
Pelagius  now  also  presented  a  confession  to  the 
Pope,  in  which  he  expatiated  at  great  length  upon 
Christology,  the  Trinity,  and  other  doctrines,  but 
touched  only  vaguely  the  point  in  question, 
arguing  against  those,  who,  like  the  Manicheans, 
asserted  that  man  cannot  escape  sinning,  and 
against  those,  who,  like  Jovinian,  asserted  that 
man,  when  regenerated,  can  sin  no  more.  This 
confession  did  not  reach  Innocent  before  his  death ; 
but  his  successor,  Zosimus,  received  it  very  kindly, 
and  seemed  to  be  more  in  favor  of  Pelagius. 
Ccelestius,  who  had  become  a  presbyter  in  Ephe- 
sus,  and  afterwards  had  staid  for  some  time  in 
Constantinople,  came  also  to  Rome  about  this 
time ;  and  in  the  confession  he  submitted  to  Zosi- 
mus he  tried  to  vindicate  his  old  point  of  view, 
—  that  the  whole  question  was,  properly  speaking, 
prceter  fidem.    The  result  of  these  movements  was, 


that  Zosimus,  in  two  letters,  openly  blamed  the 
African  bishops  because  they  had  listened  to  the 
accusations  of  the  Galilean  bishops,  two  men  of  ill 
repute,  and  opened  a  controversy  without  properly 
investigating  the  matter. 

The  African  bishops,  however,  would  not  brook 
the  rebuke.  A  synod  of  Carthage  immediately 
determined  to  adhere  to  the  decision  of  Innocent 
as  the  only  valid  one ;  and,  while  Zosimus  w as 
trying  to  effect  a  decent  retreat,  the  African  bish- 
ops assembled  in  a  general  council  (418),  at  which 
also  delegates  from  Spain  were  present,  and  for- 
mally condemned  the  views  of  Pelagius.  The 
propositions  condemned  were,  that  man  was  cre- 
ated mortal,  and  would  have  died,  even  though 
he  had  not  sinned ;  that  children  were  born  with- 
out sin,  and  needed  not  baptism  as  an  atonement; 
that  grace  works  only  forgiveness  for  sins  com- 
mitted, but  does  not  help  to  avoid  committing 
sins  ;  that  grace  helps  only  by  revealing  the  will 
of  God,  but  not  by  communicating  power  to 
withstand  sin,  etc.  The  African  bishops  further 
succeeded  in  gaining  the  Emperor  Honorius  over 
to  their  side;  and  an  edict  of  April  30,  418,  ban- 
ished all  adherents  of  Pelagius,  laymen  or  clergy, 
from  the  country.  Zosimus  now  saw  fit  to  break 
openly  with  Pelagianism,  and  by  his  Epistola 
Tractoria  he  solemnly  confirmed  the  canons  of 
the  African  council.  All  Western  bishops  were 
commanded  to  subscribe  to  the  letter.  A  few  Ital- 
ian bishops  refused.  Among  them  was  Julian  of 
Eclanum  in  Apulia,  the  third  great  representative 
of  Pelagianism,  and  a  man  both  of  talents  and 
learning.  He  sacrificed  his  bishopric  for  his 
opinions,  and  in  the  literary  contest  which  ensued 
he  gave  Pelagianism  a  broader  and  more  consist- 
ent development.  Meanwhile  the  Pelagians  were 
everywhere  hunted  down.  New  and  harder  de- 
crees were  issued  against  them  by  Constantius. 
Pelagius  himself  disappears  altogether  after  420. 
Ccelestius  is  still  seen  wandering  about  for  some 
years  from  place  to  place.  In  424  he  was  in  Rome, 
demanding  a  new  investigation  of  the  subject 
from  Pope  Ccelestius  ;  in  42S  he  was  in  Constan- 
tinople, trying  to  make  an  alliance  with  Xesto- 
rius,  etc.  See  Ccelestius,  Nestorianism,  and 
Sejii-Pelagianism. 

Lit.  —  The  sources  are  the  works  of  Pelagius, 
—  Exposiliones  in  episl.  Pauli,  Epistola  ad  Demetr., 
and  Libdlus  Jidei  ad  Iitnocerdium  (preserved  among 
the  works  of  Jerome,  ed.  Mart.  V. :  the  Libellus 
Jidei  was  for  a  long  time  considered  an  orthodox 
work,  and  is  quoted  as  such  in  the  Libri  Carolini, 
iii.  1)  ;  the  pertinent  works  of  Jerome,  Augustine, 
Orosius,  Julian,  and  Marius  Mercator;  the  acts  of 
the  various  councils  (see  in  Mansi,  TV.).  Among 
modern  treatments  of  the  subject,  F.  Wiggeks  : 
Prag.  Darslcllung  des  Augustinismus  und  Pelag., 
Berlin,  1831-82,  2  vols.  (vol.  i.  translated  by  R. 
Emerson,  Aiigusiiniaiiisin  and  Pelagianism,  An- 
dover,  1810);  J.  L.  J.umhsi  :  Die Lehrt:  d.  Pelagius, 
Leip.,  181-2  ;  WbirrER  :  Der  Pelagianismus,  Freib., 
1800;  Ki.askn:  Die  innere  Eiitu-ickehnu/  ties  Pda- 
(jianismits,  Freiburg,  1SS2.  "w.  iioLLER. 

PELAGIUS,  the  name  of  two  Popes.  —  Pelagius 
I.  (555-500),  b.  in  Rome,  and  d.  there  March  8, 
51)0.  Under  Pope  .Silverius  he  held  the  position 
of  apocrisiarius  at  the  court  of  Justinian  I.,  and 
combined  with  the  Empress  Theodora,  a  secret 
advocate  of  jNIonophysitism,  for  the  overthrow  of 
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Silverius,  a  foe  of  Monophvsitism,  and  the  eleva- 
tion of  Vigilius.  He  stood'in  favor  with  Vigilius, 
ami  in  553  signed  the  Constitution  in  favor  of  the 
Three  Chapters  (see  Three-Chapter  Contro- 
versy) which  Vigilius  had  drawn  up.  Vigilius 
and  Pelagius  were  both  banished  by  the  Byzantine, 
emperor  J  >ut  the  latter  pardoned,  and  commended 
bv  the  emperor  for  Pope,  in  the  place  of  Vigilius. 
Two  bishops  and  one  presbyter  assisted  at  his 
consecration.  He  was  accused  of  heresy,  on  ac- 
count of  his  connection  with  the  Three-Chapter 
Controversy,  and  took  great  pains  to  rid  himself 
of  the  charge.  He  had  much  opposition  in  Italy. 
It  was  an  act  humiliating  to  the  Papacy,  when,  in 
507,  he  decided,  at  the  wish  of  Childebert,  to  fur- 
nish a  confession  of  faith  as  a  proof  of  his  ortho- 
doxy. But  that  he  understood  how  to  vigorously 
defend  the  Church  against  the  claims  of  the  State 
is  seen  in  his  demand  upon  Childebert  to  make 
good  his  invasions  into  the  rights  of  the  papal 
vicar  Sapandus.  See  Vila  Pelagii  I.,  in  JIlkato- 
ni:  Rerum  ItaL,  iii. ;  Jaffe:  Reg.  Pont  if.  Rom., 
2d  imI.,  Leipzig,  1881.  Pelagius'  Letters  are  given 
in  iMigxe:  Patrol.  Lalina,  vol.  lxix.  —  Pelagius 
II.  (578-090),  of  Gothic  extraction,  the  son  of 
Winigild ;  was  b.  at  Home ;  elevated  to  the 
papal  throne,  July  30,  578  ;  d.  in  Rome  in  Janu- 
ary, 5!)0.  Pressed  by  the  king  of  the  Lombards, 
he  sought  aid  from  the  liyzantine  emperor,  who, 
not  being  in  a  position  to  send  an  army,  advised 
the  Pope  to  free  Koine  from  the  army  of  besiegers 
by  the  payment  of  a  sum  of  money.  Pelagius, 
following  the  advice,  secured  temporary  relief  by 
the  payment  of  three  thousand  pounds  of  gold 
to  the  Lombards.  In  order  to  secure  permanent 
relief,  he  also  solicited  the  aid  of  Childebert  II., 
king  of  the  Franks,  who  wrote  to  Laurentius, 
Archbishop  of  Milan,  promising  an  army  which 
should  ■'  destroy  the  cursed  people  that  had  armed 
its  cruel  hands  with  violence  against  the  saints 
and  for  the  murder  of  the  faithful."  The  alliance 
between  the  Greeks  and  the  Franks,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  breaking  the  power  of  the  Lombards,  was 
suddenly  interrupted  by  the  latter,  who  entered 
into  a  treaty  of  neutrality  with  the  Lombards. 
The  Greeks,  in  584,  concluded  a  three-years' 
treaty  of  peace  with  the  enemy.  This  period  was 
utilized  by  Pelagius  in  an  effort  to  heal  the  schism 
which  the  Three-Chapter  Controversy  had  created 
in  the  Western  Church.  Ih.'  communicated  with 
the  archbishop.  Elias  of  Aquileja-Grado,  and  the 
other  bishops  of  Istria,  using  the  words  of  2  Tim. 
ii.  23.  and  trying  to  prove" that  the  decree  con- 
demning the  Three  Chapters  was  not  at  variance 
with  the  first  four  oecumenical  councils.  They 
refused,  however,  to  return  to  the  Church  till  the 
condemnation  was  revoked,  or  to  accept  a  propo- 
sition to  meet  papal  commissioners.  Pelagius 
also  got  into  controversy  with  John  the  Faster, 
I  atnarch  of  Constantinople,  and  protested  against 
his  assumption  of  the  title  of 
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PELAGIUS,  Alvarus,  Spanish  Franciscan,  pupil 
of  Duns  Scotus,  and  bishop  of  Silves  in  Algarve 
[Portugal],  d.  1352;  is  famous  for  his  immod- 
erate defence  of  the  Papacy,  in  his  work  Be 
plauctu  ecclesice  (Ulin,  1474  ;  Venice,  1560  ;  Lyons, 
1570) :  "  The  Pope  is  above  every  thing,  even  oecu- 
menical councils.  From  him  councils  get  their 
authority  and  the  privilege  of  convention.  The 
Pope  may  pronounce  judgment  upon  all  creatures, 
but  be  judged  by  none.  As  the  Spirit  was  given 
to  Christ,  without  measure  (John  iii.  34),  so  au- 
thority upon  earth  is  given  to  the  Pope  without 
measure."  He  also  wrote  a  Colloquium  adv.  hcere- 
ses,  which  has  never  been  printed.  See  Bellar- 
jMine:  Dl  script,  eccles.;  Riezler:  D.  liter.  Wider- 
saclter  d.  Pupate,  1874,  pp.  283  sqq.        HERZOG. 

PELLIKAN,  Konrad,  a  distinguished  Hebraist; 
b.  Jan.  8,  1478,  at  Ruffach  in  Alsace ;  d.  April  6, 
1556,  at  Zurich.  His  German  name,  Kursner, 
was  altered  to  Pellicanus  by  his  uncle,  who  pro- 
vided for  his  education  at  Heidelberg  and  Tubin- 
gen. In  1499  he  began  the  study  of  Hebrew, 
which  he  pursued  with  intense  avidity.  His  only 
help  was  the  Stern  mescliiah  of  Peter  Negri  (Ess- 
lingen,  1477).  In  1501  he  prepared  the  De  modo 
leyendi  et  intelligendi  Ilebrceum,  which  was  the  first 
Hebrew  text-book  ever  written  by  a  Christian. 
It  was  published  in  the  Margarita  philosophical, 
Strassburg,  1504.  In  1501  Pellikan  was  conse- 
crated priest  in  Ruffach,  and,  after  filling  various 
other  academical  positions,  was,  with  CEcolampa- 
dius,  made  professor  of  theology  at  Basel,  and 
in  1525  was,  on  Zwingli's  invitation,  induced  to 
go  to  Zurich.  His  first  lecture  in  Zurich,  on 
Exod.  xv.,  he  began  wjth  the  words,  "Thanks  be 
to  my  God,  who,  having  snatched  me  from  Egypt 
and  from  the  Egyptian  and  papal  captivity,  has 
caused  me  to  pass  over  the  Red  Sea."  He  threw 
aside  the  cowl,  and  married,  although  already 
arrived  at  the  age  of  foiiy-eight.  He  died  as 
professor  of  Greek  and  Hebrew,  and  librarian, 
at  Zurich.  Pellikau's  text-book  of  the  Hebrew 
was  the  first,  but  was  soon  displaced  by  Reuch- 
lin's  Rudimenta.  He  was  also  the  first  in  the  . 
Reformation  period  to  write  a  complete  com- 
mentary of  all  the  books  of  the  Bible  ([Comment, 
biblischer,  Zurich,  1532-39).  See  D.  Chronikon  d. 
Konrad  Pellikan,  ed.  by  Riggenbach,  Basel,  1877. 
Riggenbach's  excellent  introduction  to  Pellikau's 
autobiography  treats  of  his  literary  activity,  and 
of  his  relation  to  the  Reformation.  Pellikan's 
Hebrew  text-book  was  reprinted  by  Nestle,  Tu- 
bingen, 1877.  HERMANN  L.  STRACK. 

PELT,  Anton  Friedrich  Ludwig,  a  theologian 
of  comprehensive  culture  in  the  departments  of 
philosophy,  history,  and  exegesis,  and  a  master 
in  the  department  of  theological  encyclopedia; 
was  b.  at  Regensburg,  June  28, 1799  ;  d.  at  Kem- 
nitz,  Jan.  22,  1861.  Educated  at  Jena  and  Kiel, 
he  became  in  182G  docent  at  Berlin ;  1829,  professor 
at  Greifswald;  and,  1835,  professor  at  Kiel,  as 
Twesten's  successor.  His  Latin  commentary  on 
the  Thessalonian  Epistles  appeared  at  Greifswald, 
1829.  Pelt  took  a  high  position  as  a  theological 
teacher;  and,  while  he  was  originally  in  closer  sym- 
pathy with  the  school  of  Hegel,  he  wrote  D.  Kampf 
cuts  d.  Glauben  (1837)  in  answer  to  Strauss's  Life 
of  Christ.  He  took  part  in  the  practical  ecclesi- 
astical movements  of  the  day  When  Schleswig- 
Holstein  was  finally  made  subject  to  the  Danish 
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crown,  in  1S52,  he  lost  his  position  at  Kiel,  and 
was  nominated  by  the  university  of  Greifswald 
to  the  pastorate  of  Kemuitz,  which  was  in  its 
patronage.  In  1857  he  was  promoted  to  be  super- 
intendent of  the  diocese.  Pelt's  greatest  work 
is  the  Tlieol.  Eucykiopiiilic  als  S//s/,  m,  im  Zusam- 
menhange  mit  d.  O'csclt.  d.  theot.  Wissenschaft  a. 
Hirer  einzelncn  Ziceige,  Hamburg  and  Gotha,  1813. 
This  work,  which  divides  theology  into  historical, 
systematic,  and  practical,  is  brilliant  in  conception, 
and  instructive  in  execution.  I.  A.  dorner. 

PENANCE,  the  fourth  of  the  seven  sacraments 
of  the  Koman-Calholic  Church,  is  a  means  of 
repairing  a  sin  committed,  and  obtaining  pardon 
for  it,  and  consists,  partly  in  the  performance  of 
expiatory  rites,  partly  in  voluntary  submission  to 
a  punishment  corresponding  to  the  transgression. 
It  is  found  in  all  religions.  In  the  Old  Testa- 
ment it  occurs  under  the  form  of  purification, 
expiatory  sacrifices,  fasts,  etc.;  but  this  merely 
juridical  form  of  expiation  was  afterwards,  by 
the  prophets,  elevated  to  the  more  spiritual 
forms  of  repentance  of  the  heart,  and  complete 
change  of  life.  Adopting  this  more  spiritual  view 
of  the  prophets,  the  ancient  Christian  Church 
early  developed  a  very  severe  practice.  At  the 
instance  of  Paul  (1  Cor.  v.),  excommunication, 
that  is,  exclusion  from  community  with  the  con- 
gregation, was  employed.  But  such  an  excom- 
munication was  not  final  and  absolute.  The 
excommunicated  could  be  re-admitted  to  the 
church  (2  Cor.  ii.)  on  condition  of  public  confes- 
sion and  full  expiation.  See  Iren^us  :  Adv. 
Hares.,  1,  13;  Teutullian:  De  poznii.,  2,  4,  9,  10; 
Cyprian:  Ep.  x.,  13,  31;  Lactantius  :  Instit. 
diuin.,  iv.,  30,  etc.  As  public  confession,  how- 
ever, carried  with  it  not  only  great  inconveniences, 
but  even  dangers,  it  was  afterwards,  especially  by 
the  efforts  of  Leo  the  Great,  changed  into  private 
confession.  On  the  whole,  concerning  confession, 
the  views  were  for  a  long  time  uncertain.  The 
thirty-third  canon  of  the  Council  of  Chalons,  813, 
saysiMAxsi:  Coll.  Council.  XIV.),  "  Some  think 
it  sufficient  to  confess  to  God  alone,  while  others 
think  it  necessary  also  to  confess  to  a  priest :  both 
ways  have  their  advantages."  In  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, however,  the  treatise  De  vera  et  falsa  pcenilen- 
tia,  generally  but  without  good  reason  ascribed 
to  Augustine,  contributed  much  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  idea  that  the  priest  had  the  power  of 
pardoning  or  retaining  sin ;  and  though  this  doc- 
trine was  not  accepted  without  certain  restric- 
tions (comp.  Petkus  Lomiukdus  :  Sentent.,  lib. 
iv.  dist.  18;  Richard  of  Saint-Victou  :  Tract, 
de  potest,  ligandi  et  solcendi,  12 ;  Thomas  Aquinas  : 
Summa,  p.  iii.  qu.  81,  art.  31),  it  served  to  spread 
the  custom  of  confessing  to  a  priest.  Finally,  the 
fourth  Council  of  the  Lateran  (1215),  presided 
over  by  Innocent  III.,  and  treating  the  heresies  of 
the  Cathari  and  Waldenses,  made  confession  to 
a  priest  an  indispensable  part  of  penance,  and 
consequently  compulsory.  With  respect  to  the 
expiatory  part  of  penance,  or  penance  proper,  the 
views  were  originally  very  severe.  It  lasted  long, 
often  the  whole  life  through,  and  the  penalties 
wL;e  very  heavy.  But,  as  time  went  on,  the  views 
became  milder,  the  penalties  were  confined  to 
prayers,  fasts,  and  alms.  At  first  the  penalties 
were  simply  considered  as  evidences  of  the  sincer- 
ity of  the  repentance;  but  in  course  of  time  they 


became  a  real  opus  operutum.  In  the  middle  ages 
it  was  generally  agreed  that  the  penance  imposed 
upon  one  person  could  be  paid  by  another,  at 
least  in  part  ;  and  in  a  collection  of  penitence- 
rules  found  in  ftlansi  {Coll.  Council.,  XVIII.  p. 
525)  it  is  stated,  that,  by  means  of  a  sufficient 
number  of  co-fasters,  a  fast  of  seven  years  may 
be  accomplished  in  six  days.  Penance  was  con- 
ceived of  as  a  satisfaction  ;  and  consequently,  as 
Thomas  Aquinas  has  it,  so  long  as  the  debt  is 
paid,  it  does  not  matter  who  pays  it.  All  these 
various  features  have  been  retained  by  the  Council 
of  Trent  (fcs.  XI V.,  c.  2  and  8)  in  its  definition 
of  the  sacrament,  though  in  a  somewhat  refined 
form.  The  conception  of  the  Greek  Church  dif- 
fers in  no  essential  point  from  that  of  the  Roman- 
Catholic.  Penance  is  there  considered  a  second 
baptism,  the  "  baptism  of  tears  "  (Boissard  : 
L'Eglise  de  Russie,  i.  p.  334).  For  further  details 
and  pertinent  literature,  see  Confession,  Peni- 
tentials,  and  Repentance. 

PENITENTIALS  (Libri  Pcenitentiales)  were  col- 
lections of  rules  for  the  guidance  of  the  confessor, 
prescribing  the  penalty  he  ought  to  impose  ;  that 
is,  the  satisfaction  he  ought  to  demand  before 
granting  absolution.  In  the  ancient  church  the 
Councils  of  Ancyra  (314),  of  Nicsea  (325),  and 
others,  gave  such  rules.  Of  great  influence  on  the 
reigning  practice  were  also  the  two  epistles  on  the 
subject  by  Basil  of  Csesarea  (d.  379).  In  his  Syn- 
tagma, Joannes  Scholasticus  (d.  578)  gave  sixty- 
eight  canons,  which  were  confirmed  by  the  Trullan 
synod  of  692  ;  but  the  farther  development  of  this 
literature  in  the  Greek  Church  is  of  compara- 
tively small  interest.  In  the  Latin  Church  the 
Letters  of  Basil  formed  the  starting-point ;  though 
a  work  of  similar  kind,  but  of  native  growth,  is 
mentioned  in  the  middle  of  the  third  century. 
(Comp.  Cyprian  :  Epist.  2,  and  De  lapsis,  31,  52.) 
The  monastic  discipline  exercised  a  special  influ- 
ence ;  and  from  it  there  grew  up  in  the  old  British 
or  Irish  Church  a  number  of  penitentials,  which, 
exactly  in  the  fashion  of  a  criminal  code,  pre- 
scribed certain  penalties  for  certain  transgres- 
sions. Fragments  of  the  Canones  Palricii  (about 
456),  the  Liber  Dacidis  (about  544),  a  penitential 
by  Vennianus,  or  Finnianus,  another  by  Gildas 
(d.  583),  are  still  extant.  By  Theodore,  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  (d.  690),  those  works  were 
collected  and  arranged  for  the  Anglican  Church. 
He  was  a  Greek  by  birth  ;  and  his  book,  which 
from  the  eighth  to  the  twelfth  century  was  consid- 
ered the  highest  authority  on  questions  of  pen- 
ance, contains  many  Greek  and  Roman  traditions. 
It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  he  ever  wrote 
down  his  rules  himself,  or  whether  they  were  put 
in  writing  later  on  by  others.  The  Paznitentiale 
Theodori,  such  as  it  is  published  in  Ancient  Laics 
and  Institutes  of  England,  1840,  cannot  belong  to 
him.  The  same  is  the  case  with  the  penitentials 
of  Beda  Venerabiles  (d.  735)  and  Egbert,  Arch- 
bishop of  York  (d.  767).  The  Anglo-Saxon 
penitentials  were  brought  by  Columban  into 
Gaul,  and  obtained  great  authority  throughout 
the  Frankish  Empire.  But  works  of  the  same 
kind  poured  into  the  country  also  from  other 
sides  ;  and  a  great  confusion  ensued,  which  a 
number  of  Frankish  synods  from  the  first  half 
of  the  ninth  century  in  vain  tried  to  remedy.  At 
the  instance  of  Bishop  Ebo  of  Rheims,  Bishop 
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Halit^anus  of  Cambray  wrote,  about  829,  his 
celebrated  Liber  I'aiatentiaUs,  in  six  books.  T. he 
sixth  book  (published  in  Canisius  :  Lectiones  anli- 
,,„„',  torn.  ii.  [.art  ii.  p.  121)  is  designated  as 
I'tiiiilentialis  Romanas,  quern  <le  scrinio  Romance 
trrlrsiir  adsumj,simus,  though  it  is  certainly  of 
Frankish  origin.  It  must  not  be  confounded  with 
another  Pan'iienlinle  Romanum  which  is  often  men- 
tioned, but  which  had  no  papal  authority  either. 
There  exists,  indeed,  no  penitential  specially  au- 
thorized by  the  Roman  curia,  though  it  often 
happened  that  a  penitential  writer  ascribed  his 
work  to  a  pope  in  order  to  make  it  more  au- 
thoritative. Thus  there  is  a  Panitentiale  Gn- 
i/iini  111. ,  but  it  belongs  to  a  much  later  period. 
Prominent  among  the  productions  of  the  Frank- 
lsh  Church  in  this  line  during  the  ninth  century 
is  the  Liber poenitentke,  or  Pcenilentium,  of  Rabanus 
Maurus,  Archbishop  of  Mayence  (d.  855).  See 
Opera,  ed.  Colvenerius,  Cologne,  1627,  vol.  vi. 
.None  of  these  penitentials,  however,  succeeded 
in  gaining  authority  throughout  the  whole  Frank- 
ish  Empire.  The  confusion  continued.  At  last 
almost  every  diocese  had  its  own  penitential ;  and 
in  many  cases  it  would,  no  doubt,  prove  utterly 
impossible  to  disentangle  the  reciprocal  relations 
of  those  books. 

Lit. — Wasserschleben  :  Beitrage  zur  Ge- 
schichte  der  vorgratianischen  Kirchenrechtsquellen, 
Leipzig,  1839 ;  Die  Bussordnungen  der  Abendldn- 
disehen  Kirche,  Halle,  1851;  Kuxstmaxn:  Die 
lateinischen  Phnitentialbiicher  der  Angelsachsen, 
Mayence,  1841;  [II.  J.  Sciimitz  :  Die  Bussbilcher 
u.  d.  Bussdisciplin  d.  Kirche,  Nach  handschrifdichen 
Quel  I  en  dargeslelll,  Mainz,  1883].  MEJEE. 

PENITENTIAL  PSALMS,  so  called  because  of 
their  expressions  of  repentance  over  sin,  are  seven 
in  number;  viz.,  vi.,xxxii.,  xxxviii.,  Ii.,  cii.,  cxxx., 
cxliii.  They  are  placed  together  in  the  Roman 
breviary,  and  indulgences  have  been  promised 
those  who  recited  them.  Pope  Innocent  III.  or- 
dered their  recitation  in  Lent.  The  Fifty-first 
I'salm  is  the  typical  one  of  the  seven. 

PENN,  Wiliiam,  son  of  Admiral  Sir  William 
1'enn  and  of  Margaret  Jasper  (of  Rotterdam)  his 
wife ;  was  b.  in  London,  Oct.  14,  lb'44 ;  and  d.  July 
:S(i,  1718.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  was  admitted 
as  a  gentleman  commoner  at  Christ  Church  Col- 
lege, at  Oxford,  where  he  made  large  acquisitions 
as  a  scholar,  and  was  distinguished  for  his  excel- 
lence in  field-sports  and  manly  exercises  The 
instructions  of  Dr.  John  Owen,  dean  of  Christ 
Ihurch,  gave  him  serious  views  of  life;  and  he 
was  deeply  impressed  by  the  preaching  of  the 
Ouaker  Thomas  Loe,  an  old  Oxford  student 
impelled  from  college  for  nonconformity,  he  was 
harshly  treated  by  his  father,  who  soon  sent  him 
to  I  ranee  with  a  party  of  young  nobles  and  gen- 
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his  thoughts  again  a  serious  direction,  and  his 
father,  to  distract  his  mind,  sent  him  to  the  gay 
and  splendid  vice-regal  court  of  the  Duke  of  Or- 
mond,  in  Dublin.  Forming  a  warm  friendship 
for  the  duke's  son,  the  Earl  of  Arran,  he  joined 
him  in  an  expedition  to  put  down  a  mutiny  at 
Carrickfergus,  acquitting  himself  in  the  action 
with  great  courage.  He  wished  to  accept  a  com- 
mission now  offered  him  in  the  army,  but  his 
father  was  unwilling.  The  only  certainly  authen- 
tic portrait  of  Penn  is  one  taken  at  this  time,  rep- 
resenting him  in  a  full  suit  of  armor.  Placed  in 
charge  of  the  family  estates  in  Ireland,  he  showed 
great  capacity  for  business.  Being  at  Cork  one 
day,  he  heard  the  preaching  of  his  old  friend, 
Thomas  Loe,  who  began  his  discourse  with  these 
words :  "  There  is  a  faith  which  overcomes  the 
world,  and  there  is  a  faith  which  is  overcome  by 
the  world."  Penn  was  so  deeply  moved,  that  he 
renounced  the  world  at  once  and  forever,  and 
spent  the  rest  of  his  life  as  a  devoted  servant  of 
Christ.  Attaching  himself  to  the  Society  of 
Friends,  he  suffered  much  from  persecution.  Im- 
prisoned in  1677,  for  attending  a  religious  meet- 
ing of  his  fellow-worshippers  in  Cork,  he  wrote 
a  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Orrery,  lord-president  of 
Minister,  in  which  he  said,  "  Though  to  dissent 
from  a  national  system  imposed  by  authority  ren- 
ders men  heretics,  yet  I  dare  believe  your  lordship 
is  better  read  in  reason  and  theology  than  to  sub- 
scribe a  maxim  so  vulgar  and  untrue."  The  earl 
ordered  his  release ;  but  his  father,  hearing  that 
he  had  turned  Quaker,  sent  for  him,  and  he  re- 
turned home.  Observing  that  his  son  did  not 
uncover  his  head  when  he  came  into  his  presence, 
the  admiral  demanded  an  explanation.  William 
answered  that  he  could  uncover  only  to  God,  and 
not  in  homage  to  any  man.  "Not  even  to  the 
king?"  asked  the  father.  The  son  asked  an 
hour  for  consideration,  and,  after  meditation  and 
prayer,  returned  with  the  answer,  "  Not  even  t» 
the  king."  Enraged,  his  father  beat  him  and 
turned  him  out  of  doors. 

However  excessive  his  scruples  may  have  been, 
the  servility  of  that  age  made  greater  demands 
for  such  a  protest  than  our  franker  and  more 
manly  times.  At  all  events,  William  Penn  gave 
the  fullest  proof  of  his  sincerity  and  Christian 
heroism.  Never  did  a  young  man  sacrifice  more 
when  he  renounced  the  world.  Enjoying  the 
intimacy  and  the  favor  of  the  king,  admired  at 
court,  handsome  in  person,  graceful  in  manners, 
adorned  with  every  manly  accomplishment,  ex- 
pectant heir  of  a  title  of  nobility  (that  of  Lord 
Weymouth),  which  the  king  was  ready  to  confer 
upon  his  father,  he  was  entering  upon  life  with 
the  most  brilliant  promise  of  distinction  and  suc- 
cess. All  this  he  gave  up,  to  meet  persecution 
and  scorn.  Hardest  of  all,  he  was  forced  to  dis- 
appoint the  fond  and  ambitious  hopes  of  his 
father.  But  he  never  wavered.  His  father,  the 
admiral,  was  before  his  death  (1670)  reconciled 
to  him,  and  advised  him  to  keep  his  "  plain  way  " 
of  life  and  of  preaching. 

_  Penn  holds  a  high  place  as  a  champion  of  Eng- 
lish liberty  and  of  universal  toleration.  Im- 
prisoned in  the  Tower,  at  the  instance  of  the 
Bishop  of   London,  (and  this  twenty-four  years 
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word  to  his  father,  "  My  prison  shall  be  my  grave 
before  I  will  budge  a  jot;  fur  I  owe  my  conscience 
to  no  mortal  man  -:  In  the  Tower  he  wrote,  No 
Cross,  No  Crown,  the  most  widely  read  of  all  his 
works.  He  said,  in  a  letter  to  the  secretary  of 
state,  "What  if  I  differ  from  some  religious  ap- 
prehensions? Am  I  therefore  incompatible  with 
human  societies  ?  I  know  not  any  mint  for  politi- 
cal society,  but  those  who  maintain  principles 
subversive  of  industry,  justice,  fidelity,  and  obedi- 
ence." "  It  ought  to  satisfy  (he  most  rabid  secta- 
rian that  he  can  forbid  his  rival  a  share  of  heaven, 
without  also  banishing  him  from  the  earth." 
These  views  he  maintained  in  his  after-life,  be- 
fore kings  and  people,  and  defended  them  in 
speeches  before  the  House  of  Commons  and  by 
his  pen  He  told  Dr.  Stillingfleet,  sent  by  the 
king  to  endeavor  to  change  his  judgment,  "who- 
ever was  in  the  wrong,  those  who  used  force  for 
religion  never  could  be  in  the  right."  After  an 
imprisonment  of  nine  months,  he  was  released 
from  the  Tower  by  the  king,  through  the  inter- 
cession of  the  Duke  of  York. 

In  August,  1670,  on  going  to  the  meeting  at 
C race-church  Street,  he  found  the  house  guarded 
by  a  band  of  soldiers.  Not  permitted  to  enter, 
the  Friends  gathered  about  the  door  in  silence, 
and  held  their  meeting  in  the  street.  Penn 
preached,  but  was  soon  arrested  by  the  constables, 
together  with  "William  Mead.  Penn's  bold  asser- 
tion of  the  liberties  of  an  Englishman,  and  the 
noble  constancy  of  his  jury  in  acquitting  him 
against  all  the  threats  of  the  court,  have  made 
this  trial  ever  memorable.  Within  three  months 
he  was  again  imprisoned  for  preaching.  He 
travelled  in  Holland  and  Germany,  preaching- 
fidelity  to  the  light  of  Christ  in  the  soul;  and 
with  his  courtly  breeding  (speaking  also  Dutch, 
German,  French,  and  Italian)  he  mingled  with 
the  highest  orders  of  society  as  well  as  with  the 
lowly.  The  princess-palatine  of  the  Rhine,  grand- 
daughter of  James  I.,  sought  his  society,  and  con- 
fided to  him  the  story  of  her  religious  conflicts 
and  experiences. 

From  early  years  Penn  had  nourished  dreams 
of  a  home  for  the  oppressed  in  the  wilds  of 
America.  Becoming  connected  with  New  Jer- 
sey, and  one  of  the  proprietors  of  East  Jersey,  he 
drew  up  liberal  laws  for  the  Province,  and  many 
Friends  migrated  thither  In  1681  he  obtained 
from  diaries  II.  a  grant  of  the  lands  now  con- 
stituting the  States  of  Pennsylvania  and  Dela- 
ware, in  satisfaction  of  a  claim  of  his  father's 
against  the  crown  for  sixteen  thousand  pounds, 
and  became  the  greatest  land-owner  in  the  world. 
The  king  insisted  on  prefixing  "  Penn "  to  the 
name  of  the  principality,  against  Penn's  protest. 
Here  he  had  opportunity  for  his  "holy  experi- 
ment." He  granted  perfect  toleration,  and  the 
fullest  liberty  consistent  with  order;  he  treated 
the  Imlians  with  justice  and  generosity;  and 
under  his  government  the  province  grew  rapidly, 
and  flourished.  He  spent  a  great  part  of  his 
large  estates  in  England  and  Ireland  for  the 
aid  of  the  settlers,  —  in  fact,  thirty  thousand 
pounds  more,  he  says,  than  he  ever  got  from  the 
Province ;  and  yet,  with  an  excess  of  liberality, 
he  refused  to  accept  an  impost  on  exports  and  im- 
ports which  the  Assembly  voted  him.  He  found 
it  difficult  to  collect   the   moderate  annual  quit- 


rents,  which  as  feudal  proprietor  he  was  obliged 
to  exact,  and  through  the  frauds  of  his  steward 
he  became  for  a  time  impoverished.  He  made 
two  visits  to  his  American  possessions,  but  felt  it 
his  duty  to  live  at.  the  court  of  James  II.,  inter- 
ceding with  the  king  for  the  release  of  all  victims 
of  religious  or  political  persecution.  This  he  did 
with  great  effect.  The  king,  to  whose  especial 
care  he  had  been  intrusted  by  the  dying  admiral, 
was  his  faithful  friend,  and  sometimes  attended 
his  meetings,  and  listened  to  his  preaching. 
Penn  did  not  conceal  from  him  his  liberal  politi- 
cal views,  but  labored  openly  for  the  election  to 
Parliament  of  the  republican  Algernon  Sidney. 
On  the  accession  of  William  of  Orange,  Penn  was 
charged  with  being  a  Papist,  and  plotting  for 
the  return  of  the  Stuarts,  for  which  he  was  several 
times  arrested,  and  once  thrown  into  prison.  lie 
succeeded  at  length  in  establishing  his  innocence, 
and  was  made  a  welcome  visitor  at  their  courts 
by  William,  Mary,  and  afterwards  Queen  Anne, 
thus  enjoying  the  personal  friendship  of  live 
sovereigns  of  Great  Britain.  Six  years  before 
his  death,  he  was  attacked  with  an  apoplectic  dis- 
ease, by  which  his  mind  was  impaired,  but  not  the 
sweetness  of  his  temper,  nor  the  joy  of  spiritual 
communion  with  his  Lord.  "  Clouds  lay  upon  his 
understanding,"  says  Cope ;  "but  the  sun  shone 
on  his  eternal  prospects,  and  the  long  evening  sky 
was  clear,  and  full  of  light." 

As  an  author,  Penn  appears  as  a  defender  of 
the  views  of  Fox  and  Barclay,  a  writer  of  senten- 
tious ethical  precepts,  an  opponent  of  judicial 
oaths,  an  advocate  of  a  Congress  of  Nations  for 
the  settlement  of  international  disputes,  and  a 
champion  of  complete  and  universal  religious 
liberty.  Many  of  his  books  and  pamphlets  were 
translated  into  German,  French,  Dutch,  and 
Welsh.  Among  the  more  important  of  them  are, 
Truth  Exalted  (a  defence  of  Quakerism,  1668)  ; 
No  Cross,  no  Crown  (1(170) ;  The  People's  Ancient 
anil  Just  Liberties  asserted  (1670);  A  Careat 
against  Popery  (1670) ;  A  Guide  Mistaken  (against 
J.  Clapham's  A  Guide  to  True  Religion,  1670)  ; 
The  Great  Case  of  Liberty  of  <  'onscience  once  more 
briefly  debated,  etc.  (1670);  .1  Treatise  on  Oaths 
(1675);  England's  Present  Interest  discovered,  toith 
Honour  to  the  Princes,  and  Safety  to  the  Kingdom 
(1675)  ;  The  Continued  Cry  of  the  Oji/iressed  for 
Justice  (1075);  A  Letter  to  the  Churches  of  Jesus 
throughout  the  World,  A  Call  or  Summons  to 
Christendom  (1677);  A  Persuasion  to  Moderation 
(1086);  Good  Advice  to  the  Church  of  England,  and 
Ca'holic  and  Protestant  Dissenters,  for  the  Abolition 
of  the  Penal  Laws  and  Fasts  (1687);  .1  Key  (eluci- 
dating the  peculiar  tenets  and  features  of  Quaker- 
ism) ;  The  New  Athenians  no  Noble  Bereans  (1692) ; 
,lii  Essay  towards  the  Present  and  Future  Peace  of 
Europe  by  the  Establishment  of'  a  European  Diet, 
Parliament,  or  Estates  (1693)  ;  Fruits  of  Solitude 
(1693)  ;  Travels  in  Holland  and  Germany,  anno 
1677  (1091);  Primitive  Christianity  rerioed  (1090); 
The  (luuL-er  a  Christian  (1698). 

The  bi-centennial  of  Penn's  landing  at  Chester, 
Oct.  -1,  1682,  was  celebrated  with  great  enthu- 
siasm in  Philadelphia,  and  throughout  Pennsyl- 
vania, Oct.  24,  1882. 

Biographies  of  William  Penn:  Marsillac 
(Paris,  1791,  2  vols.)  ;  Clarkson  (London,  1*13. 
2  vols.);    Dixon  (London,  1851,  3d  ed.  1856); 
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Lewis,  in  Friends'  Library  (Phila.);  Ellis  (m 
Sparks's  American  Biography,  vol.  12,  18o2):  Jax- 
n,.-y  (Phila.,  1st  ed.,  185-2);  Thomas  P.  Cope  : 
I'assai/es  from  the  Life  wui  Writings  of  \\'^am 


j'rninntons  of  the  Seventeenth  Century,  by  Maria 
Webb  (London,  1807) ;  W.  E.  Foksteii's  Reply 


( ,. 

to  Macaulay,  preface  to  new  edition  of  Clark- 
son's  Life  (London,  1849,  revised  and  reprinted, 
Phila.,  1850)  ;  J  Facet's  Inquiry  into  the  Evi- 
dence of  Maraulofs  Charges  (Lond.,  183S,  reprint- 
ed in  New  Examen,  1801).  W.  J.  MANN. 

PENNAFORTE,  Raymond  de,  b.  at  Barcelona 
towards  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century;  d.  Jan. 
6,  1275.  He  studied  in  his  native  city  and  at 
Bologna;  entered  the  Dominican  Order;  was 
made' confessor  to  Gregory  IX.  in  1230,  and  gen- 
eral of  his  order  in  1238;  'but  resigned  afterwards 
that  office  in  order  to  devote  himself  to  the  con- 
version of  the  Moors  and  Jews.  He  published  a 
Summa  casuum  pixnitentice  and  Decrelalium  Grcgo- 
rii  IX.  cowpilutio. 

PENRY,  John  (or  Ap  Henry),  Congregational 
martyr;  b.  at  Cefubrith,  Llangamarch,  Brecknock- 
shire, Wales,  1559 ;  hanged  London,  May  29, 1593. 
He  was  brought  up  in  the  Roman-Catholic  Church; 
matriculated  as  a  pensioner  of  Peterhouse,  Cam- 
bridge, Due.  3,  15*0;  became  a  Puritan  ;  proceeded 
B.A.,  15S3,  1581,  but  took  his  M.A.  at  Oxford, 
July  11,  1580,  where  he  was  a  commoner  of  St. 
Alban  Hall.     He  took  orders,  but  his  heterodox 
opinions  soon  brought  him  into  trouble  with  the 
bishops.    In  1587  he  published  at  Oxford  a  power- 
ful plea  for  more  gospel-preaching  in  Wales.     In 
the  next  year  he  married  Helen  Godley  of  North- 
ampton, and  at  Mnulsey,  Surrey,  superintended 
the  Puritan  press  of  Waldegrave.     It  was  about 
this  time  that  several  of  his  tracts  and  the  first 
Martin  Marprelate   book  (November,   158S)  ap- 
peared.   (See  Martin  Marprelate.)    Later  on 
he  staid  at  Nottingham;  but  in  March,  1589,  he 
lied  into  Scotland.     Queen  Elizabeth  demanded 
his  banishment  from  that  kingdom;  and  the  requi- 
site order  was  given,  but  its  execution  delayed 
by  the  clergy;  and  it  was  not  until  September, 
1592,  that  he  returned  to  London.      Some  time 
before  this,  he  had  gone  over  to  Separatism  ;  and 
so,  although  he  had  written  nothing  since  he  had 
altered  his  relations  to  the  Church  of  England, 
he  was  regarded  as  a  dangerous  character ;  and, 
being  already  suspected  of  the  authorship  of  the 
Martin  Marprelate  books,  he  was  arrested  at  Pat- 
ch ffe  March  22, 1593,  and  committed  to  the  Poul- 
try, March  24.    His  examination  revealed  nothing 
against  him;   but  two  indictments   for  havinn- 
mcited  insurrection  and    rebellion   in   England 
were  manufactured  out  of  a  scrap  from  his  diary, 
and  he  was  hanged  at  St.  Thoinas-a-Watering, 
Surrey    London.      His  last  plea  for  mercy  ends 
with  these  touching  words:  "Preparing  myself, 
not  so  much  for  an  unjust  verdict  and  an  unde- 
served doom  in  this  life,  as  unto  that  blessed 
crown  of  glory  which  of  the  great  mercy  of  my 
God  is  ready  tor  me  in  heaven,  I  humbly  betake 
your  lord,  up  unto  the  hand  of  the  just  Lord 
through   Christ."     See  Dkxtek:   Congregational- 
ism as  seen  m  its  Literature,  N.Y.,  1880,  pp.  246-252. 


PENTATEUCH,  The,  is  the  name  given  to  that 
portion  of  the  Old  Testament  included  in  the  five 
first  books,  —  Genesis,  Exodus,  Leviticus,  Num- 
bers, and  Deuteronomy. 

I.  Names  and  Division. — The  names  which 
are  beyond  dispute  given  in  the  Old  Testament 
to  the  whole  Pentateuch  are  The  Boole  of  the  Law 
of  Moses  (Neh.  viii.  1),  The  Law  (Thorah,  Neh. 
viii.  2),  The  Booh  of  the  Law  (Neh.  viii.  3),  The 
Book  of  the  Law  of  Jehovah  (Neh.  ix.  3),  The 
Book  of  Moses  (Neh.  xiii.  1).  The  Talmud  and 
the  rabbins  often  call  the  Pentateuch  the  Five- 
Fifths  of  the  Law  (minn  'Brain  naran)  when  it 
was  bound  in  book-form  (e.g.,  Babyl.  Sanhed., 
44°).  The  Greek  designations  were  b  vopoc,  (The 
Law  in  the  New  Testament)  and  y  lleviuTevxoc, 
i.e.,  fHipTioc  (The  Pentateuch,  Origen,  In  Johan.,  26). 
The  names  of  the  five  books  were,  as  a  rule,  among 
the  Jews  their  first  words:  (1)  jVBNaa  (B'reshith, 
"  In  the  beginning");  (2)  niou?  (Shemoth,  "The 
names  "),  or  JViDB>  1T7X1  (V'eleh  Shemoth,  "These 
are  the  names");  (3)  jnp'l  (Vikra,  "And 

called  ")  ;  (4)  -mo  3  (B'midhbar,  "  In  the  wilder- 
ness "),  or  -on  (Vaydabber,  "And  .  .  spake"); 
(5)  D'-QT  (D'bharim,  "  Words  "),  or  D"Uin  n^S 
(Eleh  hadh'bharim,  "These  are  the  words").  The 
designations  Genesis,  etc.,  which  we  have  derived 
from  the  Greek,  were  used  by  Simon  Magus  (Hip- 
polytus,  Ilcercs,  vi.  15,  10).  Philo  used  the  term 
Genesis,  and  'V.iayuyi/  for  Exodus.  The  designa- 
tion Deuteronomy  occurs  in  the  Epistle  of  Barna- 
bas (chap.  10).  The  division  into  five  books  is 
older  than  the  Septuagint,  but  not  original. 
Another  point  for  fixing  the  date  is  the  period 
of  Nehemiah,  when  the  Psalter  was  divided  into 
five  divisions  with  reference  to  the  Pentateuchal 
books. 

II.  Contents. — A  summary  of  the  contents 
of  the  Pentateuch  may  be  stated  as  a  history  of 
the  kingdom  of  God  on  earth  and  in  Israel,  from 
the  creation  to  the  death  of  Moses,  and  the  laws 
of  God's  kingdom  in  Israel.  The  following  are 
the  contents  of  the  main  divisions :  (1)  Gen.  i.-xi. 
The  early  history  of  the  world  and  the  human 
family,  including  the  creation,  the  origin  and 
development  of  sin,  the  Flood,  the  construction  of 
the  Tower  of  Babel,  and  Terah's  removal  from 
Ur.  (2)  Gen.  xii.-l.  The  history  of  the  patri- 
archs, including  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  and 
Joseph.  (3)  Exod.  i.-xv.  21.  The  oppression 
of  Israel  in  Egypt,  and  its  emancipation  ;  Moses 
being  the  central  figure.  (4)  Exod.  xv.  22-xxiv. 
11.  The  march  to  Sinai,  and  the  conclusion  of 
the  covenant.  (5)  Exod.  xxiv.  12-xxxiv.  The 
interruption  of  the  divine  legislation  by  the  apos- 
tasy of  the  people  and  the  renewal  of  the  cove- 
nant. (6)  Exod.  xxxv. -Num.  x.  10.  Regulations 
given  at  Mount  Sinai  for  the  tabernacle,  priest- 
hood, sacrifices,  etc.  (7)  Num.  x.  11-xxii.  1. 
The  journey  from  Sinai  to  Moab,  and  the  inci- 
dents by  the  way.  (8)  Num.  xxii  2-xxxvi. 
Events  and  legislation  in  Moab,  including  the 
prophecy  of  Balaam  and  the  appointment  of 
the  cities  of  refuge.  (9)  Deut.  i.-iv.  43.  Moses' 
first  exhortation.  (10)  Deut.  iv.  44-xxvi.  Moses' 
second  exhortation,  including  the  repetition  of  the 
Decalogue,  the  centralization  of  worship  at  one 
altar  (Deut.  xii.),  the  emancipation  of  Hebrew 
slaves,  the  rights  of  the  priests  and  Levites,  etc. 
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(11)  Deut.  xxvii.-xxx.  Moses'  third  exhorta- 
tion. (12)  Deut.  xxxi.-xxxiv.  Conclusion  of 
the  life  and  activity  of  Moses,  including  the  con- 
secration of  Joshua. 

III.  The  Critical  Problems.  1.  The  Tra- 
ditional View  anil  the  Province  of  t  'ritieism.  —  The 
synagogue,  the  church  of  the  Fathers  and  the 
middle  ages,  and  many  modern  investigators, 
Keil  being  I  he  last  among  the  well-known  Prot- 
estant critics  [in  Germany],  have  held  Moses  to 
be  the  author  of  the  entire  Pentateuch,  and  only 
differ  as  to  the  authorship  of  the  section  describing 
the  death  of  Moses.  The  older  Talmudists  and 
dosephus  made  Joshua  the  author  of  the  last 
eight  verses  of  Deuteronomy;  Philo  and  the  later 
Talmudists  regarded  Moses  himself  as  the  au- 
thor. Keil  (who  follows  Hengsteuberg  closely), 
in  his  Introduction,  and  his  Commentary  un  the  Book's 
of  Motes,  bases  the  Mosaic  authorship  upon  the 
testimonies  ol'  the  Pentateuch  itself,  the  histori- 
cal books  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  prophets  and 
the  New  Testament,  and  finally  upon  the  asser- 
tion that  the  Pentateuch  shows  no  vestiges  of 
post-Mosaic  events  and  customs,  no  chronological 
errors,  but  exhibits  a  unity  of  spirit  and  lan- 
guage, and  meets  every  expectation  so  great  an 
antiquity  would  arouse. 

The  external  testimonies  are  not  convincing. 
The  Pentateuchal  passages  which  speak  of  Moses 
as  a  writer  (Exod.  xv-ii.  Id,  xxiv.  4,7,  xxxiv.  27; 
Kum.  xxxiii.  2)  refer  either  to  isolated  sections, 
as  the  victory  over  Amalek  and  the  covenant 
code,  or  only  to  Deuteronomy  (Deut.  xxxi.  9-11, 
xxii.  24-26)  ;  that  is  to  the  body  of  this  book 
(Delitzsch:  Pentateuch-lcritische  Studien,  503-505). 
The  testimonies  of  the  older  books  of  the  Old 
Testament  are  susceptible  of  a  twofold  interpre- 
tation, and  do  not  necessitate  the  conclusion  that 
Moses  wrote  the  whole.  The  testimonies  of  the 
post-exilic  writers,  on  account  of  the  long  inter- 
val separating  them  from  the  composition  of  the 
Pentateuch,  are  not  convincing.  As  regards  the 
passages  from  the  New  Testament,  we  must  pro- 
test against  their  use,  for  the  twofold  reason, 
that,  if  they  prove  the  Mosaic  authorship,  all 
other  proofs  are  superfluous,  and  are  a  deroga- 
tion from  the  authority  of  our  Lord  ;  and  that  the 
use  of  such  proofs  removes  the  whole  question 
from  the  historical  and  critical  domain.  We  there- 
fore do  not  regard  the  external  proofs  as  bind- 
ing, but  hold  it,  for  the  nonce,  possible  that 
the  terms  "Five  books  of  Moses  "  and  "  Law  of 
Moses,"  are  to  be  understood  in  the  same  sense 
as  the  expression  "Book  of  Joshua;"  namely, 
that  Moses  is  thereby  simply  declared  to  be  the 
central  figure. 

Passing  to  the  internal  reasons  (that  is,  those 
drawn  from  the  history  of  Israel  when  compared 
with  the  contents  of  the  Pentateuch,  those  contents 
themselves,  etc.),  many  various  considerations 
have  been  urged  against  the  Mosaic  authorship. 
Leaving  aside  others,  there  is  one  consideration 
which  seems  to  me  to  be  decisive;  and  starting 
with  it,  we  are  enabled  to  arrive  more  easily  at  a 
judgment  concerning  the  others.  Not  only  that 
portion  which  concerns  the  pre-Mosaic  history, 
but  the  entire  Pentateuch,  is  com/msei/  of  (liferent 
writinr/s,  which  can  still  be  plainly  traced  in  many 
sections,  and  parts  of  which  moij  also  be  traced  in 
Joshua.     Moses,  therefore,  cannot  be  the  author 

7  — III 


of  the  entire  Pentateuch.  Astruc,  starting,  from 
the  peculiar  usage  of  the  divine  names  in  Genesis, 
a  fact  which  had  arrested  the  attention  of  others, 
affirmed  in  1753  (in  his  Conjectures  sur  les  me- 
moires  originaux  dont  il  paroit  (pie  Moi/se  s'est  servi 
pour  eoin/ioxii-  le  Here  de  la  Oenese),  that  the  part 
of  the  Pentateuch  treating  of  pre-Mosaic  times 
(Genesis,  Exod.  i.  ii.),  leaving  out  nine  docu- 
ments which  are  seldom  used,  consists  of  two 
main  records,  —  an  Elohim  and  a  Jehovah  docu- 
ment. Eichhorn  simplified  this  thesis  by  arran- 
ging the  first  fifty-two  chapters  of  the  Pentateuch 
under  two  heads,  ami  did  especially  good  service 
by  proving  that  a  different  style  prevailed  in  the 
two  records.  De  W'ette  (1S05,  180G)  called  atten- 
tion to  the  peculiarities  of  Deuteronomy.  Ewald 
(Theol.  Studien  u.  Kritiken,  IS'il,  002-004)  pointed 
out  that  the  differences  of  the  Elohim  and  Jeho- 
vah documents  were  traceable  throughout  the 
entire  Pentateuch,  and  extended  into  Joshua. 
Ilgen  (D.  Urkundcn  d.  Jerusalemischen  Tempel- 
archics  in  Hirer  Urgeslall,  Halle,  1798,  510),  and, 
with  more  success,  Hupfeld  (D.  Quell  en  d.  Genesis, 
etc.,  Berlin,  1853,  221)  occupied  themselves  in 
tracing  the  hand  of  a  second  Elohistic  writer. 

The  advocates  of  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the 
Pentateuch,  starting  with  the  very  just  proposi- 
tion that  the  names  of  God  (Elohim  and  Jeho- 
vah) express  different  relations  of  God  to  the 
world,  have  explained  the  use  of  the  two  terms 
on  the  supposition  that  the  writer  used  them  in- 
tentionally. But,  in  spite  of  the  critical  skill 
and  penetration  which  these  scholars  have  shown, 
the  circumstance  is  still  left  unexplained,  that 
suddenly,  from  Exod.  vi.  2,  on  to  the  close  of  the 
Pentateuch,  the  name  of  Jehovah  is  used  almost 
exclusively ;  and  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  even 
Keil  admits  the  difference  of  style  in  the  Elohis- 
tic and  Jehovistic  sections.  Notwithstanding 
this  confession,  however,  he  not  only  does  not 
distinguish  these  documents,  but  expressly  re- 
fuses to  acknowledge  that  the  account  of  the 
Flood  is  made  up  of  two  distinct  records,  —  a  fact 
which  is  beyond  doubt.  The  differences  of  opin- 
ion among  the  critics,  upon  which  Keil  lays  stress, 
are,  after  all,  not  so  great  in  certain  fundamen- 
tals ;  all  agreeing  (Delitzsch,  Wellhausen,  etc.) 
upon  the  necessity  of  distinguishing  the  different 
sources,  and  agreeing,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent, 
in  the  classification  of  the  sections.  One  ex- 
ample is  sufficient.  In  the  first  nine  chapters 
of  Genesis,  Noldeke,  Dillmann,  and  Wellhausen 
agree  in  attributing  to  the  first  Elohist  Gen.  i.-ii. 
3",  v.  (except  verse  29),  vi.  9-22,  vii.  11,  13-16% 
18-21,  21,  viii.  1,  2\  3"-5,  13",  14-19,  ix.  1-17,  28, 
29;  differences  only  existing  about  five  verses  or 
parts  of  verses,  as  vii.  6  (which  Noldeke  and 
Dillmann  add  to  this  list),  vii.  22  (which  Nol- 
deke adds),  vii.  23b  (which  Dillmann  adds,  but 
hesitatingly),  and  viii.  3",  13b  (which  Wellhau- 
sen adds). 

2.  History  of  Pentateuchal  Criticism.  —  Of  the 
many  hypotheses  suggested  to  account  for  the 
origin  of  the  PentateuclT^hree  deserve  prominent 
mention.  (1)  The  Fragmentary  Hypothesis.  The 
Englishman  Geddes,  Vater,  and  Ilartmann,  upon 
the  basis  of  breaks  in  the  connection,  and  repeti- 
tions, adopted  the  view  that  the  Pentateuch  is 
composed  of  a  number  of  fragments.  This  view 
was  proved  untenable  by  the  evident  traces  of 
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one  arranging  hand  throughout  the  whole  work. 

(2)  The  Supplemental  Hypothesis.  The  identity 
of  style  and  views  in  all  the  Elohim  sections  was 
the  occasion  of  this  hypothesis,  according  to 
which  the  Elohim  (or  original)  document  was 
supplemented  by  the  Jehovist  writer  by  the  in- 
sertion of  sections  and  remarks,  Deuteronomy 
being  incorporated  at  a  later  period.  This  view 
has  been  advocated  by  Tuch,  Bleek,  Lengerke 
(Kenaan,  Kb'nigsberg,  1844),  and  Delitzsch  (though 
no  longer),  but  may  be  regarded  as  given  up. 

(3)  The  Documentary  Hypothesis.  According  to 
this  view  the  entire  Pentateuch,  or  almost  the 
whole  of  it,  was  compiled  by  two  or  more  com- 
pilers from  different  documents.  This  view  is 
held  in  forms  differing  very  considerably;  the 
differences  concerning  the  order  of  succession 
and  age  of  the  documents,  rather  than  their  clas- 
sification. Before  taking  up  these  views  sepa- 
rately, we  will  classify  the  names  and  signatures 
given  by  different  critics  to  the  various  Penta- 
teuchal  writers  and  compilers  :  — 

The  first  Elohist  (writer).  —  Tuch,  etc.,  call 
his  work  "  the  original  document "  (Grundschrift)  ; 
Ewald,  "  book  of  beginnings "  (Buck  der  Ur- 
spriinge)  ;  Schrader  calls  him  "  the  annalist  "  (an- 
nalistischer  Erzdhler) ;  Schultz,  Dillmann,  •"  A ;  " 
Wellhausen,  etc.,  "PC." 

The  second  (or  later)  Elohist.  —  Ewald  calls 
him  "the  third  narrator;"  Schrader,  "  the  theo- 
cratic narrator  ;  "  Dillmann,  "  B,"  or  "  the  nar- 
rator from  Northern  Israel;"  Schultz,  "C;" 
Wellhausen,  etc.,  "E." 

The  Jehovist.  —  Tuch,  etc.,  call  him  "the  sup- 
plemented" (Ergdnzer);  Ewald,  "the  fourth  nar- 
rator;" Schrader,  "the  prophetic  narrator;" 
Dillmann,  "  C  ;  "  Schultz,  "  B  ;  "  Wellhausen,  "  J." 

The  Deuteronomist.  —  Dillmann  calls  him  "  D." 
We  shall,  in  the  following  discussion,  use  Well- 
hausen's  terminology,  because  it  has  been  adopted 
by  many  writers,  and  does  not  prejudice  the  stu- 
dent in  favor  of  the  age  or  order  of  the  docu- 
ments, except  that  we  will  use  "  P  "  for  "PC." 

3.  The  Most  Important  Views  now  held.  — 
Schrader,  in  the  eighth  edition  of  De  Wette's 
Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament  (Berlin,  1869), 
combines  the  documentary  and  supplemental  hy- 
potheses. "  P  "  is  traceable  to  the  close  of  Joshua, 
wrote  early  in  David's  reign,  and  was  a  priest. 
E,  who  can  be  traced  down  to  1  Kings  ix  ^S 
was  probably  from  Northern  Israel,  and  wrote 

SS^r?^6™6  divlsioa  of  the  kingdom,  or  about 

a/o-Joi)  B.C.     "J,"  also  from  Northern  Israel, 

writing  about  S25-S00  B.C.,  combined  "P"  and 

E,    adding  a  good  deal  which  had  come  down 
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Joshua].  I  make  the  following  summary  of  a 
communication  of  Noldeke  to  me,  dated  May  20, 
1882.  The  final  compiler  is  not  to  be  identified 
with  the  Deuteronomist.  The  remainder  of  the 
Pentateuch,  left  after  extracting  "  D  "  and  "P  " 
it  is  impossible  for  criticism  to  classify.  He  is 
not  able  to  adopt  the  Graf -Wellhausen  hypothe- 
sis. Ezekiel  is  dependent  upon  "P."  "The 
Deuteronomist  had,  in  any  case,  before  him  legal 
writings  of  essentially  the  same  style,  and  often 
in  the  same  language  [as  his  own  work],  such  as 
the  Priestly  Code." 

Dillmann  will  give  a  connected  and  compre- 
hensive statement  of  his  views  in  the  concluding 
volume  of  his  revised  edition  of  Knobel's  Com- 
mentary on  the  Hexateuch.  The  following  is  a 
summary  of  his  view's  as  expressed  up  to  this 
time.  It  is  uncertain  w'hich  of  the  two  is  the 
older,  —  "  P,"  or  "  E."  "  E,"  who  lived  in  the  flour- 
ishing prophetic  period  of  the  central  tribes,  is 
certainly  older  than  "J,"  who  was  dependent 
upon  "  E,"  and  was  nearer  being  a  contemporary 
of  "D,''  who  wrote  not  a  long  time  before  the 
reforms  of  Josiah.  "P,"  "E,"  and  "J"  were 
wrought  together  into  one  volume  by  a  compiler. 
Neh.  viii.-x.  refers  to  the  entire  Pentateuch. 
"P,"  "E,"  and  "J"  used  very  ancient  authori- 
ties: "E,"  for  example,  incorporated  the  Book 
of  the  Covenant  (Exod.  xx.  22-xxiii.  19). 

Delitzsch  wrote  in  his  Commentary  of  Genesis 
(p.  21),  as  late  as  1872,  "  Deuteronomy  gives  it- 
self out  as  Mosaic,  and  the  body  of  it  must  be 
declared  Mosaic."  He  has,  since  1876,  modified 
his  views,  and  now  agrees  very  closely  with  the 
school  of  Graf  in  reference  to  the  classification 
of  the  original  documents  and  their  order  of 
succession,  but  differs  with  it  essentially  upon 
the  date  of  composition,  and  pronounces  emphat- 
ically against  the  conclusions  it  draws  for  the 
religious  history  of  Israel.  "  J  "  and  "  D  "  he  re- 
gards as  having  written  after  Solomon,  but  before 
Isaiah  ;  and  "  P  "  the  latest,  before  Ezekiel.  He 
brings  into  comparison  the  many  records  prior  to 
the  canonical  Gospels,  and  adds  that  he  "  is  now 
convinced  that  the  process  of  composition  and 
formation,  out  of  which  the  law  in  its  present 
form  was  derived,  continued  down  into  the  post- 
exilic  period,  and  perhaps  was  not  at  an  end  till 
the  period  when  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  and 
the  Septuagiut  were  made."  He  continues  (p. 
621)  :  "  All  the  more  strongly  do  we  ins.ist  upon 
the  Mosaic  origin  and  the  divine  revelation  of 
the  foundation  [Fundament]  of  the  Thorah  [Pen- 
tateuch]." Compare  further,  for  Delitzsch's  view, 
the  translation  from  his  lectures  in  The  Hebrew 
Student  for  18S2  (i.-iv.),  and  Curtiss,  Delitzsch  on 
the  Origin  and  Composition  of  the  Pentateuch,  in 
The  Presbyterian  Review  for  July,  1882. 

Wellhausen.  The  Decalogue  likewise  is  not 
Mosaic.  _  The  Book  of  the  Covenant  (Exod.'xx. 
22-xxiiii.  19)  was  given  to  "  a  people  sedentary, 
and  fully  accustomed  to  agriculture."  "  J  "  be- 
longs to  "the  golden  period  of  Hebrew  litera- 
ture "  just  preceding  the  dissolution  of  the  two 
kingdoms  by  the  Assyrians.  "E"  betrays  "a 
more  advanced  religious  condition,  with  more 
regulations."  Both  these  documents,  probably, 
went  through  several  editions,  and  were  probably 
united  in  one  volume  as  they  appeared  in  the 
third  revision .    "  D  "  was  composed  shortly  before 
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the  eighteenth  year  of  Josiah's  reign,  and  con- 
tained at  first  only  l)eut.  xii.-xxvi.  It  then 
went  through  two  editions  alter  the  exile,  which 
increased  its  bulk  to  thirty  chapters  (Dent,  i.- 
xxx.)-  This  work  was  then  incorporated  with 
"  J  E."  Lev.  xvii.-xxvi.  are  a  body  of  laws  origi- 
nating in  the  period  of  the  exile  between  E/.ekiel 
and  the  Priests'  (.'ode  (which  he  designates  "PC  "), 
which  was  incorporated  in  •'  P."  The  remainder  of 
the  Hexateuch  left  after  the  extraction  of  ".I  E" 
and  "  D  "  is  of  post-exilic  origin.  The  original 
nucleus  was  "(J  ;"  and  the  legislation  of  the  mid- 
dle books,  standing  in  very  close  connection  with 
it  both  by  their  contents  and  language  (Exod. 
xxv.-xxxi.,  xxxv. -xl.  ;  Levit.  ;  Xum.  i.-x.,  xv- 
xix.,  xxv.-xxxvi.,  with  a  few  exceptions),  he 
calls  the  Priests'  Code.  The  only  sections  be- 
longing originally  to  "Q  "  are  Exod.  xxv.-xxix.; 
Lev.  ix.,  x.  1-5,  12-15,  xvi.  ;  Xum.  i.  1-16,  48- 
iii.  9,  15-x.  2S,  a  part  of  xvi.,  xvii.,  xviii.,  xxv. 
0-19,  xxvi.,  xxvii.,  a  part  of  xxxii.,  xxxiii.  50- 
xxxvi.  The  legal  and  historical  document  was 
incorporated  in  "JED"  in  the  year  414,  and 
published  by  Ezra;  ''for  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  law  of  Ezra  was  the  entire  Pentateuch  " 
(History,  125,  -570  sqq..  121).  Compare  Henry  P. 
Mnith's  art.  in  The  Presbyterian  Review  for  April, 
1SS2  :    The  Critical  Theories  ef  J.  }}'(llhansen. 

Graf,  although  he  died  July  16,  1869.  deserves 
mention  here  on  account  of  the  great  influence 
his  main  thesis  has  exerted.  Upon  the  basis  of 
studies  upon  the  feasts,  priesthood,  and  taberna- 
cle, he  declared  that  the  legislation  of  the  middle 
books  of  the  Pentateuch  bear  "  the  plainest  marks 
of  their  post-exilic  composition ;  "  and  shortly 
before  his  death  he  pronounced  the  so-called 
"original  document"  (Grundschrift)  post-exilic. 
'■  J  "Wrote  in  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century; 
'•  D,"  shortly  before  the  eighteenth  year  of  Josiah  ; 
"  P,"  after  the  exile,  and  his  document  was  in- 
corporated in  "J  D,"  soon  after  Ezra. 

Reuss,  who  has  taught,  since  1833,  substantially 
the  same  views  as  his  pupil  Graf,  asserts  in  his 
Gesehiehte  des  Allen  Ti.itnments  (§77),  that  the 
Decalogue  is,  "perhaps,  the  oldest  of  all  the  parts 
of  the  written  law,"  but  not  Mosaic.  The  Look 
of  the  Covenant  probably  belongs  to  the  time  of 
Jehoshaphat,  and  -J,"  to  the  second  half  of  the 
ninth  century,  which  was  later  worked  together 
in  one  volume  with  "E;"  so  that  "it  is  almost 
impossible  to  separate  the  two."  In  the  eigh- 
teenth year  of  Joniah,  "  D,"  consisting  of  Dent. 
v. -xxvi",  xxviii.,  was  unearthed,  to  give  national 
authority  to  the  legislation,  and  "  ]  .urporting  to  be 
a  discovery  of  the  priests."  After  the  first  depor- 
tation, "  L)  "  was  joined  to  "J  E,"  but  not  by  the. 
author  of  "D."  The  section  Lev.  xvii.-xxvi.  is 
not  preserved  in  its  original  form;  and  the  nu- 
cleus is  of  a  later  date  than  "  D,"  and  belongs  alter 
Ezekiel.  The  work  promulged  by  Ezra  in  444 
was  not  the  entire  Pentateuch.  Its  framework  is 
"a  gross  fiction,  .  dreams  of  an  impoverished 

people,"  and  was  written  by  one  hand ;  but  the 
contents  are  "  a  collection  of  laws  of  different 
origins."  This  code  of  Ezra  was  revised  and 
enlarged  in  the  period  between  Nehemiah  and 
Alexander.  "The.  prophets  are  to  be  regarded 
as  older  than  the  law,  and  the  Psalms  later  than 
both  "  (p.  vii.). 

It  is  impossible  for  us  in  our  limits  to  go  into 


a  minute  criticism  of  all  these  views:  we  will 
content  ourselves  with  making  some  general 
observations,  and  giving  a  limited  explanation 
of  some  of  the  Penlatcuehal  problems  now  most 
agitated. 

4.  Preliminary  and  Explanatory  1'riwiples. — (1) 
Essentially  the  same  methods  are  to  be  pursued 
in  the  criticism  of  the  Old  Testament  as  of  other 
literary  works.  Miracles  and  prophecies,  how- 
ever, are  not  to  lie  used  as  proofs  of  incredibility 
and  ungenuineness.  We  hold  to  the  religion  of 
the  Old  Testament  as  a  revelation:  therefore  we 
shall  not  expect  the  standard  of  a  development 
according  to  natural  laws  to  apply  everywhere  to 
the  history  of  Israel  (2)  Caution  must  be  used  in 
drawing  arguments  from  the  language  and  style 
of  any  portion  of  the  Old  Testament.  Archaisms 
and  obscurities  were  likely  to  lie  removed  by 
copyists,  an  analogy  being  found  in  the  editions 
of  "Luther's  Bible.  Again  :  difference  of  style 
points  to  a  difference  of  authorship,  rather  than 
of  date,  (3)  A  written  code  of  laws  may  exist  for 
a  long  period  without  being  known  beyond  a 
narrow  circle.  (4)  If  it  be  proven  that  a  record 
was  committed  to  writing  at  a  comparatively  late 
date,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  the  essen- 
tial part  has  not  been  accurately  handed  down. 
The  credibility  of  the  history  and  legislation  of 
the  Pentateuch  is  of  more  importance  than  the 
Mosaic  authorship  (5)  Many  differences  in  the 
Pentateuchal  laws  are  to  be  explained  by  the  dif- 
ference of  time  referred  to.  Xotice  must  be  taken 
whether  a  law  refers  to  the  time  of  sojourn  in 
the  wilderness,  or  looks  forward  to  the  sojourn  in 
Canaan. 

5.  The  Theory  of  Graf  and  Wellhausen.  —  The 
new  school  represented  by  Graf,  Kayser,  Reuss, 
Wellhausen,  and  others,  'has  introduced  a  wide 
chasm  between  critics  of  the  Pentateuch.  Here- 
tofore "  P  "  has  been  regarded  as  the  oldest  docu- 
ment, and  looked  upon  as  credible,  at  least  in  the 
main  points.  The  Pentateuch  has  been  regarded 
as  finished  before  the  exile.  The  new  school 
admits  the  antiquity  of  the  Look  of  the  Covenant 
alone.  After  it,  came  the  historical  works  "E" 
and  "J."  then  the  first  comprehensive  code  of 
laws,  "  1>,"  then  K/."k.  xl.-xlviii.,  then  the  law  of 
holiness,  and  finally  "  P  "  Wellhausen  and  others 
place  the  completion   of  the    Pentateuch  in  444 

B.C. 

The  significance  of  this  new  arrangement  is  at 
once  visible  in  the  revolution  it  necessitates  in 
our  views  of  Hebrew  history  A  few  notices, 
based  upon  Wellhausen 's  able  (geistroll)  History 
of  Israel,  will  suffice.  (1)  The  Place  of  Worship.  — 
The  historical  and  prophetical  books  know  noth- 
ing of  a  central  and  only  place  of  worship.  The 
JeTiovist  ("  J  E  ")  sanctions  many  altars.  The  fall 
of  Samaria  is  favorable  to  centralization.  "D" 
demands  it,  and  "P"  presupposes  it,  and  associ- 
ates the  idea  with  the  tabernacle  in  early  times. 
(2)  Offerings.  —  "JE"  represents  sacrifice  as  a 
pre-Mosaic  practice  ;  "  P  "  does  not.  According  to 
"J  10,"  with  which  the  historical  and  prophetical 
books  agree,  the  person  to  whom  the  sacrifices  are 
made  is  prominent;  according  to  "  P,"  the  ritual. 
"  P "  introduces  the  sin  and  guilt  offerings,  of 
which  "there  is  no  trace  in  the  rest  of  the  Old 
Testament  before  Ezekiel."  (3)  Feasts  — The 
feasts  at  first  celebrated  the  beginning  and  close 
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of  the  harvest,  and  the  vintage.  "  P  adds  to 
their  number  the  dav  of  atonement;  and  the 
sabbath  and  jubilee  years  were  likewise  later 
additions.  (4)  Priests  and  Levites.  —  In  the  ear- 
liest period  of  Israel's  history,  there  was  no  dis- 
tinction between  clergy  and  laity.  Everybody 
might  sacrifice.  Hence  there  is  no  mention  of  a 
priesthood  in  the  oldest  portions  of  "JE,'  no 
Aaron  at  the  side  of  Moses.  There  was  a  tribe 
of  Levi,  but  it  perished  in  the  time  of  the  Judges. 
Later  it  became  the  title  of  a  priestly  caste. 
According  to  Ezek.  xliv.,  only  the  Levites  of  Jeru- 
salem were  to  officiate  as  priests  in  the  golden 
period;  and  the  other  Levites  were  to  be  degrad- 
ed. According  to  "  P,"  the  Levites  never  per- 
formed the  functions  of  priests,  but  only  the.  sons 
of  Aaron.  The  capstone  which  "P"  lays  down 
is  the  high  priest,  a  personage  whose  incompara- 
ble importance  is  foreign  to  the  spirit  of  the 
remainder  of  the  Old  Testament. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  lay  down  some  criti- 
cisms of  these  positions  of  the  new  Pentateuchal 
school. 

The  Egyptians  had,  at  a  very  early  date,  a  rich 
literature,  and  were  accustomed  to  write  much. 
Why  should  not  the  Jews,  who  were  always 
open  to  foreign  influences,  have  imitated  them  in 
this  regard,  and  especially  Moses,  who  had  been 
brought  up  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians? 

From  of  old,  Egypt  had  a  large  and  influential 
priestly  caste,  divided  into  orders.  Israel  must 
also  have  had  a,  priesthood  at  an  early  day,  and 
not  have  remained  a  millennium  without  writ- 
ten priestly  laws.  It  is  to  be  assumed  that  the 
priest  Moses  (Exod.  xxiv.  G  sqq. ;  Dent,  xxxiii.  10; 
Ps.  xcix.  (i)  established  a  ritual.  There  are  not 
wanting  testimonies  to  the  early  date  of  a  priestly 
law  (Dent,  xxxiii.  10  ;  Mic.  iii.  11 ;  Jer.  xviii.  IS  ; 
Ezek.  vii.  2G  ;  Zeph.  iii.  4  ;  Hos.  viii.  12).  Espe- 
cially is  Deuteronomy,  which  was  certainly  in 
existence  at  least  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  Josiah, 
rich  in  proofs  of  this  assertion.  Compare  Deut 
xviii.  2  with  Num.  xviii.  20,  2:1  sq.,  and  Deut. 
xxiv.  8,  where  a  priestly  law  concerning  leprosy 
is  referred  to,  such  as  is"found  in  Lev.  xiii.  14. 

The  new  theory  leaves  the  basal  periods  of 
Israel's  history  without  a  literature.  Moses  wrote 
no  laws  nor  history ;  David,  no  psalms ;  Solomon, 
no  proverbs. 

The  reason  for  the  larger  number  of,  and  more 
exact  references  in,  the  post-exilic  books,  to  the 
Pentateuch,  is  that  Ezra  began  an  entirely  new 
period,  — that  of  the  scribes. 

The  new  theory  not  only  excludes  the  divine 
factor  from  the  history  of  Israel,  but  is  obliged 
to  resort,  not  infrequently,  to  the  very  precarious 
assumption  of  fictions,  — a  word  which  Wellhau- 
sen  does  not  hesitate  to  use. 

One  of  the  principal  arguments  of  the  new 
school  is,  that  the  non-observance  of  a  law  proves 
its  non-existence._  This  conclusion,  however,  is 
by  no  means,  convincing.  Compare,  for  example 
Jer.  xvi.  G  with  Dent    -an    1       Wl  ex'lmPle> 

u  ,.  n,„  !■  1J-m-  xn-  i-     When  we  remem- 

b  the  comiptio  not  the  priests,  over  which  the 
pophes  lament  (Isa  xxviii.  7  sqq.  ;  Mie.  iii.  11  ; 
the  h  J   ;v;;  e,tc -0,  ]t  "  eas>'  t0  understand  how 

,I,he,.:"lU?^.°f  ,the  <>ld. Testament  are  vio 


lently  treated,"both  fr 


om  a  critical  and  an  exegeti- 


cal  point  of  view,  in  order  to  serve  the  new  theory 
of  Hebrew  history  The  following  may  serve  as 
examples.  (1)  The  Pentateuch.  — The  Book  of 
the  Covenant  (Exod  xx.  24,  25),  according  to 
Wellhausen  (p.  30),  "  sanctions  "  sacrifices  at  any 
locality.  He  explains  the  words,  "  in  all  places 
where  I  record  my  name,"  thus :  "  This  means 
nothing  more  than  that  they  did  not  want  the 
place  of  communion  between  heaven  and  earth 
to  be  looked  upon  as  having  been  chosen  arbitra- 
rily; but  that  they  regarded  it  as  chosen  in  some 
way  (!)  by  God  himself.''  In  truth,  the  matter 
stands  thus :  the  passage  forbids  an  arbitrary 
choice  of  the  place  of  sacrifice,  and,  while  it  does 
not  exclude  a  plurality  of  such  places,  neither 
presupposes  nor  demands  them.  The  command 
which  the  Book  of  Covenant  also  lays  down,  to 
appear  three  times  a  year  before  the  Lord  (Exod. 
xxiii.  IT),  decidedly  points  to  a  centralization 
of  the  worship.  (2)  The  Historical  Books  — 
According  to  Wellhausen,  these  were  subjected 
to  many  emendations  and  revisions,  "so  that  the 
old  tradition  is  covered  up  as  with  a  Judaistic 
mould."  The  Chronicles  are  criticised  with  par- 
ticular sharpness.  Leaving  the  refutation  of  such 
assertions,  let  me  say  that  the  picture  of  Ezra  as 
given  in  the  Books  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  and 
by  tradition,  does  not  accord  at  all  with  the 
picture  which  the  new  theory  draws.  In  order 
to  overthrow  a  proof  of  the  law  of  inheritance 
which  prevailed  among  the  priests  of  the  line 
of  Aaron,  the  false  conclusion  is  drawn  by  Well- 
hausen from  1  Sam.  ii.  27  sqq.,  that  Zadok  was 
the  "  first  of  an  absolutely  new  line,"  and  was 
neither  a  Levite,  nor  of  the  line  of  Aaron.  The 
divine  threat,  however,  is  made  only  against 
Eli's  house,  and  not  against  the  entire  house  of 
his  father,  (3)  The  Prophets.  —  The  treatment 
which  this  school  gives  to  the  prophets  is,  to  say 
the  least,  of  questionable  value.  Wellhausen 
says  the  word  N"0  ("create '')  was  not  originally 
in  Amos  iv.  13,  Isa.  iv.  5.  Joel  is  put  after  the 
exile.  More  violence,  however,  is  done  in  the 
exegesis.  The  difference  in  the  aim  of  the  law 
and  the  prophets  is  ignored,  as  is  the  moral  char- 
acter of  the  ritual  law.  The  prophets  were  not 
opposed  to  the  observance  of  the  sacrificial  ritual, 
but  only  to  practices  of  the  people.  Breden- 
kamp  very  justly  insists  upon  the  distinction  of 
the  prophets  of  the  northern  kingdom,  who  prophe- 
sy more  against  the  introduction  of  heathen  rites, 
and  the  southern  kingdom,  who  prophesy  more 
against  an  external  service.  (4)  The  Poetical 
Books.  —  Job  is  put  after  Jeremiah  (Wellhausen, 
Bleek,  W.  R.  Smith,  etc.).  Job  i.  \>,  however,  does 
not  fit  in  with  the  new  theory  of  the  history  of 
offerings.  Of  the  Psalms,  Wellhausen  says 'the 
question  is,  "not  whether  any  of  the  Psalms  were 
composed  after  the  exile,  but  whether  any  were 
written  before  the  exile.-'  If  the  words  " burnt 
offering  and  sin  offering  hast  thou  not  required," 
in  Ps.  xl.  6,  were  written  before  the  exile,  then  the 
mention  of  sin  offerings  occurs  before  Ezekiel. 
If  they  were  written  after  the  exile,  a  view  I  do 
not  hold,  then  the  analogous  utterances  of  Amos 
v.  and  Jer.  vii.  do  not  exclude  the  existence  of 
the  law  of  offerings  at  an  earlier  period  (Comp, 
Bredenkamp  and  W.  H.  Cireen,  in  the  Presbyte- 
rian Review  for  January,  1SS2,  pp.  142  sq  ) 

"P"  contains  a  number  of  laws  which  were 
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without  a  motive,  and  could  not  be  carried  out 
after  the  exile,  e  g.,  the  Urim  ami  Thunmiim 
(Exod.  xxviii.  30;  Lev.  viii.  8;  Num.  xxvii.  21; 
the  jubilee  year,  Lev.  xxv.  S  sqq.  ;  the  Levitie 
cities,  Num.  xxxv,  1  sqq.  ;  the  law  concerning 
spoils,  Num.  xxxi.  25  sqq.).  It  gives  only  the 
services  to  be  performed  by  the  Leyilox  in  the 
wilderness,  and  no  special  legislation  is  made  for 
the  time  of  rest  in  Canaan.  Such  a  fiction  would 
be  in  the  highest  degree  astounding.  The  rela- 
tion of  "  P,'  especially  as  regards  the  law  of  holi- 
ness to  Ezekiel,  is  now  a  subject  of  animated 
discussion.  A  careful  comparison  of  the  lan- 
guage shows  that  Ezekiel  is  dependent  upon  "  P." 
Ezekiel  (xlv.  IS  sqq.)  dill'eis  from  "1"'  in  the 
number  of  daily  offerings  and  the  method  of 
making  them.  A  prophet  has  liberty  to  change ; 
but  it  is  inconceivable,  that,  at  a  period  when  so 
much  emphasis  was  put  upon  the  written  word, 
a  document  like  "  P,"  laying  claim  to  divine  au- 
thority, could  be  composed  with  changes  in  this 
regard.  Ezekiel  was  not  the  first  to  make  the 
distinction  of  priests  and  Levitcs,  but  presupposes 
that  distinction  (xl.  45  sq.,  xlii.  13,  xliii.  19). 

It  can  be  clearly  show  n  of  many  laws  of  the 
Priests'  Code,  that  they  are  older  than  Deuteron- 
omy To  date  the  command  to  kill  the  sacrifices 
only  at  the  tabernacle  (Lev.  xvii.  1  sqq.)  after 
Deuteronomy,  or  after  the  exile,  according  to 
Dillmann,  is  "simple  nonsense."  It  must  have 
come  into  existence  during  the  wanderings  in  the 
wilderness.  A  comparison  of  Deut.  xiv.  3-20 
and  Lev  xi  2-23  shows  that  Deuteronomy  either 
draws  directly  from  Leviticus, — the  better  opin- 
ion (Ewald,  Knobel,  lliehm), —  or  from  the  docu- 
ment which  was  used  for  the  account  in  Leviticus 
(Dillmann).  The  language  of  "  P  "  also  deserves 
attention  as  an  evidence  for  its  antiquity.  Ryssel, 
in  his  careful  treatise  on  the  language  of  P  (De 
Elohistce  Pentatcuchici  sermone,  Leipzig,  1878), 
reaches  results  inconsistent  with  the  supposition 
of  post-exilic  origin. 

According  to  Graf  and  many  other  critics, 
Deuteronomy  was  written  a  short  time  before 
JoMah's  reforms.  There  are  serious  objections 
to  this  theory.  The  account  of  the  discovery  — 
"I  have  found  the  book  of  the  law  in  the  house 
of  the  Lord"  (2  Kings  xxii.  8)  —  indicates  that 
its  contents  were  known,  not  only  to  Hilkiah,  but 
to  others;  and  it  was  found  in  the  temple,  its 
proper  place  (Deut.  xxxi.  2G).  This  book  con- 
tained, at  any  rate,  the  body  of  Deuteronomy  ; 
for  the  words  of  chap,  xxviii  explain  Huldah's 
utterances,  and  the  contents  of  the  book  as  a 
whole  explain  Josiah's  reforms.  And  how  does 
it  occur  that  the  book  received  such  rapid  and 
universal  recognition  V  There  must  have  been 
some  external  attestation.  Did  Hilkiah  attest 
it?  But,  according  to  the  new  theory  of  Hebrew 
history,  the  injunction  of  Deut.  xviii.  6-8  must 
have  been  very  unwelcome'  to  the  priests  at  Jeru- 
salem;  yet  they  and  Hilkiah  co-operate  to  spread 
the  authority  of  the  book.  This  fact  is  a  convin- 
cing proof  that  it  already  enjoyed  irresistible 
authority  at  the  time  of  its  discovery.  Dr.  Green 
aptly  says  (Presbyterian  Ileriew  for  January,  1882, 
p.  Ill),  "  If  Mr.'  Gladstone  could  but  find  some 
law-book  in  Dublin  which  had  never  been  heard 
of  before,  how  easily  and  amicably  the  whole 
Irish  question   might   be  settled  !  "      From   the 


words  of  Isa.  xix.  19,  —  "  In  that  day  shall  there 
be  an  altar  to  the  Lord  in  the  midst  of  the  land 
of  Egypt,  and  a  />ill<ir  (umzzelmli)  at  the  border 
thereof,"  — W.  Robertson  Smith  (Old  Teslnmenl, 
etc  ,  p.  354)  draws  the  conclusion  that  Deuter- 
onomy could  not  have  been  written  before  Isaiah. 
But  Deut.  xvi.  21,  22,  only  condemns  idolatrous 
mazzeboth  ("pillars"),  and  herein  agrees  with 
acknowledged  old  passages  (Exod.  xxiii.  21,  xxxiv. 
13).  Moses  himself  erected  twelve  viazzeboth  at 
the  side  of  the  altar  (Exod.  xxiv.  1)  !  Here  we 
find  grounds  again  to  justify  us  in  holding  that 
Hezekiah  (2  Kings  xviii.  4)  recognized  the  bind- 
ing character  of  the  injunction  of  a  central  altar, 
and  hence  recognized  the  authority  oi  Deuter- 
onomy. Further :  much  of  the  contents  of  Deu- 
teronomy is  inconsistent  with  the  theory  of  its 
origijr  just  before  the  reforms  of  Josiah.  The 
book  speaks  in  a  friendly  way  of  Egypt  (xxiii.  8). 
How  different  is  the  tone  of  Isaiah  (xxx.  1  sqq., 
etc.)  and  Jeremiah  (ii.  18,  36)  1  It  speaks  in  a 
similar  way  of  Edom  (xxiii.  8),  and  condemns 
Moab  and  Amnion  (xxiii.  4,  5)  ;  while  the  case  is 
just  reversed  in  Jen.',  xlix.  17,  18,  xlviii.  47,  xlix.  6. 
What  was  the  appropriateness,  in  Josiah's  time, 
of  the  injunctions  against  the  extermination  of 
the  Canaanites  (Deut.  xx.  16-18)  and  the  Amalek- 
ites  (xxv.  17-19),  and  in  favor  of  conquests  and 
war  (xx.  10-20)  !  and  how  could  the  legislation 
for  the  throne  (xvii.)  have  originated  so  late! 

Lit.  —  Commentaries  on  the  whole  Pentateuch. 
Vater,  Halle,  1802-05,  3  vols. ;  Rosenmuller, 
3d  ed.,  1821-24  (a  collection,  of  the  older  expla- 
nations, of  much  industry);  Dillmann  (a  revis- 
ion of  Knobel's  Exeget.  Handbuch)  :  Genesis, 
4th  ed.,  Leipzig,  1882  ;  Exodus  and  Leviticus,  2d 
ed.,  1880 ;  Numbers,  Deuteronomy,  and  Joshua, 
1861  (by  Knobel,  Dillmann's  revision  not  having 
3*et  appeared) ;  Keil:  Genesis  and  Exodus,  3d  ed., 
Leipzig,  1878  ;  Leviticus,  Numbers,  Deuteronomy, 
2d  ed.,  1870,  [Eng.  trans.,  Edinb.,  ls(J9,  3  vols.]; 
Laxge  :  Genesis  (by  Lange),  2d  ed.,  IJielef.,  1S77; 
Exodus,  Leviticus,  and  Numbers  (by  Lange),  1874  ; 
Deuteronomy  (by  Schroder),  IsOG;  [Eng.  trans., 
Genesis,  (with  additions)  by  Professor  Tayler 
Lewis  and  Dr.  Gosmax,  New  York,  1SG8;  Ex- 
odus, by  C.  M.  Mead,  and  Leviticus  by  P.  Gardi- 
ner, New  York,  187G,  1  vol.;  Numbers,  by  S.  T. 
Lowrie  and  Dr.  Gosjiax;  and  Deuteronomy  by 
Dr.  Gosjiax,  New  York,  1879;  Wordsworth, 
3d  ed.,  London,  18(i9,  1  vol.];  S/ittiker's  Commen- 
tary, London  and  New  York,  1S71.  1  vol.;  Genesis, 
by  Dr.  Browne,  Bishop  of  Winchester;  Exodus, 
by  Canon  Cook;  Leviticus,  by  S.  Clark;  Num- 
bers, by  Espix  and  Tiirurp;  Deuteronomy,  by 
Espix  ;  Kalisoii  (only  completed  as  far  as  Num- 
bers), London,  1858-72,  4  vols. ;  Rkuss  :  L'histoire 
sainie  et  la  loi  (Pentateuch  and  Joshua),  Paris, 
1879,  2  vols.  ;  [Ellicott  :  ('oinmenlari/  j"„r  English 
Headers,  London,  1833  (1  vol.,  by  Pj.Ij.mptre, 
Dean  .Smith,  Gixsburg,  Elliott)].  —  Commen- 
taries on  Genesis  by  Luther  ;  Calvin  (ed.  by 
Hexgstknberg),  Berlin,  1838,  2  vols.;  J.  Ger- 
hard, Jena,  1037,  etc.  ;  Terser,  Upsala,  1657  ; 
Tucii,  Halle,  1838,  2d  ed,  by  Arnold  and  Merx, 
1871;  Dklitzsoii,  4th  ed.,  Leipzig,  1872;  C.  II. 
II.  Wright  :  The  Book  of  Genesis  in  Hebrew,  with 
.  .  .  Various  Ueadinqs  and  .  .  .  Notes,  London, 
1859,  [Murphy,  Andover,  I860]  ;  Thiersch:  D. 
Gen.  nach  Hirer  mural,  u.  prophet.  Bedeutung,  Basel, 
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1870  2.1  ed.  under  the  title  D.  Anfange  d.  lied. 
Gesc'h.,  etc.,  1*77  (valuable  for  honnleticnl  pur- 
poses)' —  Commentaries  on  other  books:  [Mur- 
phy :  Exodus,  Andover,  1367;  Leviticus,  Andover. 
187"]  •  J-  Gerhard:  Deuteronomy,  Jena,  1G;j/  ; 
Schultz  :  Deuteronomy,  Berlin,  1859.  —  On  spe- 
cial sections :  Diestel:  D.  Segen  Jakob's  in  G<n. 
xlix.,  Braunsch,  1853;  Hengstenberg:  D.  Gesch. 
Bdeams  u  s.  Weis«ngungen,  Berlin,  1842;  Oort  : 
De  Pericaye  Num.  xxii.-xxiv.,  Leiden,  I860  ; 
Volck:  jl/rw.s-  canlicum  cygneum,  Nordl.,  1<*01  ; 
Kamphausicx:  D.  Lied  Moses  Deul.  xxxii.,  Leip- 
zig, 1^0^  (3:51  pp.);  Graf:  D.  Segen  Mose's,  Leip- 
zig, 1857;  Volck  :  Der  Segen  Moses  Deut.  xxxiii., 
Erhinwn,  1*7:)  (194  pp.).  —  Historical  works: 
Koiii.er:  Lehrbuch  d.  bibl.  Gesch.  A.  Test's,  Er- 
langeii,  1875  ;  Hengstenberg  :  Gesch.  d.  Reirhes 
Guilts,  etc.,  Berlin,  1869-70,  2  vols. ;  Egypt  and  the 
B„„Ls  of  Mnses,  Berlin,  1841,  [Eng.  trans,  by  R.  D. 
C.  Robbins,  Andover,  1843]  ;  Ebers  :  JEgyplen  u. 
d  Bilcher  Mnse's,  Leipzig,  1868;  Schradeh:  D. 
KeU'niscliri fieri  it.  d.  A.  'J'.,  Giessen,  1868,  2d  ed., 
1SS2,  Miciiaelis :  Masaiscltes  Recht,2d  ed.,  Frank- 
fort, 1775  sqq.,  6  vols.;  Saalschctz:  D.  Mos. 
Rcrhi,  2d  ed.,  Berlin,  1853;  Bahr:  Symbol  ik  d. 
Mas.  Cultus,  Heidelberg,  1837-39,  2  vois.,  2d  ed. 
of  vol.  i.,  1874;  Bachmann :  D.  Feslgese/zi'  tl. 
Peuinleuclts,  Berlin,  1858.  —  Works  devoted  to  the 
critical  questions.  Besides  the  authors  already 
mentioned,  the  Mosaic  authorship  is  defended  by 
Hengstenberg:  D.  Aulhentie  tl.  Pentaleuchs,  Ber- 
lin, 1836-39,  2  vols. ;  F.  H.  Ranke :  Untersuchun- 
gen  it.  tl.  Penlat.,  Erlangen,  1834-10,  2  vols.;  Keil: 
Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament,  [Eng.  trans., 
Edinburgh,  1869,  2  vols.].  The  historical  and 
critical  theory  has  been  defended  by  IIieiim  : 
Die  Geselzgebung  Musk  im  Lande  Mortb,  Gotha, 
1854;  Schuader:  Slutlienzur  Kritik  u.  Erlddrung 
tl.  bibl.  Urgeschichte  Gen.  i.-xi.,  Zurich,  1863; 
Evvald:  History  of  Israel,  [Eng.  trans.,  London, 
1871-76.  5  vols.];  Kleiner:  D.  Deulerouomium, 
etc.,  Bielef.  and  Leipzig,  1872  ;  Bishop  Colenso  : 
The  Tenlateuch  and  Book  of  Joshua  critically  ex- 
amined, London,  18(52-79,  7  parts.— Advocates  of 
the  ( ii  af-Wellhausen  theory.  Graf  :  D.  r/eschicht. 
Biieher  tl.  A.  Test.,  Leipzig,  1866;  Kuenen:  De 
(indstliciisl  utui  Israel,  etc.,  Harlem,  1800,  1870, 
2  vols.,  [Eng.  trans.,  Religion  of  Israel,  London, 
1871,  1875,  3  vols.];  De  vijf  Boeken  van  Mazes, 
Leiden,  1872;  Wellhausex:  Composition  d.  He x- 
aleuchs,in  Jahrh  licit  erf.  Deutsche  Theol,  1876, 1877 ; 
Gesch.  Israels,  Berlin,  1878,  art.  "Israel,"  in  En- 
cyclopedia Brilttnmca .'  Kayser  :  D.  vorexil.  Buck 
(1  1'rtjesch.  Fsrnrh  u.  s.  Ertreilerungen,  Strassburg, 
18/  1 ;  llEi-ss:  Gesch.  d.  heil.  Sdmften,  Braunschw., 
1881;  W.  11.  Smith:  The  01, l'  Testament  in  the 
Jewish  Church,  Edinburgh,  1*81. —Opponents  of 
the  l.raf-YVellhausen  theory:  D.  Hoffihxx-  D 
neueste  IJypolhese  it.  ,1.  penlateuch.  Priestercodex, 
V1  ■  1 0o/"'y.f!~m  ■'''  ''•  Wissensch.  d.  Judenthums 
(vi.,  1880,  vn.,  1881),  Ort  d.  Gotiesdienstes  (vi.  7- 
19),  O/t/er  (110-99),  Teste  (99-114),  Primer  v. 
Limten  (209-237).  Ansslattung  d.  Klerus  (vii.  137- 
156)   Pent.  ,,.  der  ■•  P  C»  (237-254) ;  DeVITzsc,t  : 


(237-254);  Delitzscii: 
a  series  of  twelve  essays, 


Pent.-kritischf  Studien,  ..  uwiuo 

etcLliT*soV.';  p'l  ZdtSChr-  f'  UrdlL  ^enschaft, 
etc.,  1380;  Liedexkamp:  Gesetz  u.  Propheten 
Erlangen    1881   (204  ppo;    Sme  :    Deutelnomy 

13'  i  ,  Bi.nmi,  :    Die  Proposed  Reconstruction  of  the 


Old-Testament  History,  3d  ed.,  Edinburgh,  1880, 
pp.  44  (some  telling  observations)  ;  Watts  :  The. 
Newer  Criticism  and  the  Antilogy  of  Faith,  3d  ed. 
Edinburgh,  1882;  W.  H.  Green:  Professor  W.R. 
Smith  on  the  Pentateuch,  in  Presbyterian,  Review  for 
January,  1882  (this  valuable  —  lesenswerthe —  arti- 
cle has  been  bound  in  a  volume  with  some  other 
essays  against  Professor  Smith  and  Kuenen,  under 
the  title  Moses  and  the  Prophets,  New  York,  1882); 
Stebbixs  :  A  Study  of  the  Pentateuch  for  Popular 
Pleading,  Boston,  1881 ;  F.  Gaiidixer,  in  Journal 
of  the  Society  of  Biblical  Literature  anil  Exegesis, 
18*1;  the  arts,  in  The  Presbyterian  Review,  by 
Henry  P.  Smith  (Critical  Theories  of  Wellhausen, 
April,  1882),  Curtiss  (Delitzsch  on  the  Origin  and 
Composition  of  the  Peiitetleitcli,  July,  1882),  Willis 
F.  Beecher  (The  Logical  Methods  of  Professor 
Kuenen,  October,  1882),  [Charles  A.Briggs  (A 
Critical  Study  of  the  History  of  the  Higher  Criticism, 
with  Special  Reference  to  the  Pentateuch,  January, 
1883),  Francis  L.  Pattox  (The  Dogmatic  Aspect 
of  Penlateuchal  Criticism,  April,  1883) ;  E.  Biiiil  : 
Zum  Gesetz  u.  zum  Zeugniss;  Eine  Abwehr  wider 
d.  neu-kritischen  Schriftforschungen  im  A .  T.,  Wien, 
1883.]  HERMANN  L.  STRACK. 

Was  Moses  the  Author  of  the  Pentateuch?  — 

The  survey  given  by  Professor  Strack,  in  the  pre- 
ceding article,  of  the  bewildering  maze  of  critical 
opinions  respecting  the  origin  of  the  Pentateuch, 
sufficiently  shows  that  no  certain  conclusion  as 
to  its  date  and  authorship  is  to  be  reached  by 
that  process.  Can  any  thing  more  reliable  be 
ascertained  by  appealing  to  historical  testimony? 
Let  us  inquire  what  account  the  Pentateuch  gives 
of  itself,  what  account  succeeding  ages  give  of  it, 
and  whether  there  are  sufficient  reasons  for  setting 
this  testimony  aside. 

We  read  (Deut.  xxxi.  9),  "Moses  wrote  this 
law,"  and  (ver.  24),  "  When  Moses  had  made  an 
end  of  writing  the  words  of  this  law  in  a  book 
until  they  were  finished."  This  has  very  generally 
been  understood  to  affirm  that  the  entire  volume 
of  the  Pentateuch,  known  in  later  times  as  "  the 
law  of  Moses,"  was  now  completed  by  the  addi- 
tion of  Deuteronomy.  That  this  is  what  these 
words  really  meant  in  the  intention  of  the  writer 
may  be  inferred  (1)  From  the  interpretation  put 
upon  them  in  the  Book  of  Joshua,  which  stands 
in  so  obvious  and  intimate  a  relation  to  Deuter- 
onomy, that  it  cannot  misrepresent  its  meaning 
in  this  particular.  "  This  Book  of  the  Law  " 
(Josh.  i.  8)  contained  (ver.  7)  "all  the  law  which 
Moses  commanded ;  "  and  the  commands  of  Moses 
by  which  Joshua  was  guided  were  not  limited  to 
Deuteronomy;  thus,  i.  13  ff.,  iv.  12,  xxii.  2  ff.,  drawn 
from  Xivm.  xxxii.;  v.  2,  from  Gen.  xvii.  10;  v.  10, 
from  Exod.  xii.  6,  Lev.  xxiii.  5;  xiv.  1,  2,  from 
Num.  xxvi.  52-50,  xxxiii.  54,  xxxiv.  13-18;  xiv. 
Off.,  from  Num.  xiii.,  xiv.  ;  xvii.  4,  from  Num. 
xxvii.;  xviii.  1,  from  Exod.  xxix.  42,  etc.;  xx., 
from  Num.  xxxv.  Off.  combined  with  Deut.  xix.; 
xxi.  2-8,  from  Num.  xxxv.  2ff.  ;  xxii.  29,  from 
Lev.  xvii.  Iff.  It  is  not  improbable,  from  viii. 
31-34,  that  "The  Book  of  the  Law  of  Moses" 
vias  more  comprehensive  than  "the  law  of  Moses," 
and  that  it  was  the  same  as  "the  book"  referred 
to  in  Exod.  xvii.  14,  and  contained  whatever  else 
Moses  wrote  in  connection  with  the  law;  which 
is  further  confirmed  by  the  fact,  that  a  record 
made  by  Joshua  himself   was  written   in  "  The 
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Book  of  the  Law "'  (Josh.  xxiv.  26).  (2)  The  volume 
written  by  Moses  was  to  be  read  to  the  people  at 
the  feast  of  tabernacles  (Neh.  viii.,  where  vers. 
14 ff.  show  that  Ezra  understood  Lev.xxiii.  40—12 
to  be  included),  and  to  be  laid  up  beside  the  ark, 
and  preserved  in  the  sanctuary  (2  Kings  xxii.  8) ; 
and  this  has  commonly  been  understood  to  be 
the  entire  Pentateuch  Accordingly,  not  a  few 
of  those  who  deny  that  Moses  wrote  the  Penta- 
teuch, nevertheless  admit  that  the  words  in  ques- 
tion were  intended  to  assert  that  he  did. 

But,  if  we  give  these  words  the  most  restricted 
sense  that  can  possibly  be  put  upon  them,  they 
cannot  mean  less  than  that  Moses  wrote  Hie  laws 
contained  in  Dent,  xii.-xxvi.  Exod.  xxiv.  1,  in  like 
manner,  affirms  that  Moses  wrote  chaps,  xx.-xxiii., 
which  is  styled  (ver  7)  "The  Book  of  the  Cove- 
nant." In  Exod.  xxxiv.  27  he  is  commanded  to 
write  vers.  10-26.  All  the  laws  scattered  through 
Exodus.  Leviticus,  and  Numbers,  are  expressly 
declared  in  detail  to  have  been  given  by  Cod  to 
Moses,  and  by  him  delivered  to  the  people.  The 
occasion  upon  which  these  statutes  were  severally 
enacted,  the  circumstances  which  called  them 
forth,  and  facts  connected  with  their  actual  ob- 
servance in  the  time  of  Moses,  are  in  many  cases 
recorded  in  detail.  .Moreover,  these  laws  bear 
the  impress  of  the  age  and  the  region  to  which 
they  are  referred.  The  law  of  the  passover 
(Exod.  xii.)  was  given  when  each  father  of  a 
family  was  priest  in  his  own  house ;  and  atone- 
ment could  be  made  by  sprinkling  the  doorposts 
and  lintels.  The  minute  details  respecting  the 
construction  of  the  tabernacle  and  its  vessels 
(Exod.  xxv.-xxxi.),  and  respecting  their  transpor- 
tation through  the  wilderness  (Num.  iv. ),  suffi- 
ciently vouch  for  their  authenticity.  The  laws 
respecting  offerings  (Lev.  i.-vii.)  contemplate 
Aaron  and  his  sons  as  the  officiating  priests.  The 
law  of  leprosy  (Lev.  xiii.,  xiv.)  has  to  do  with  a 
camp  and  with  tents.  The  law  of  the  day  of 
atonement  (Lev.  xvi.)  was  given  after  the  death 
of  Xadab  and  Abihu,  and  contemplates  Aaron  as 
the  celebrant,  and  the  wilderness  as  the  place  of 
observance.  The  law  (Lev.  xvii.)  that  no  animal 
except  wild  game  should  be  slain  for  food,  whether 
"in  the  camp"  or  "  out  of  the  camp,"  unless  it  was 
offered  at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle,  would  have 
been  preposterous,  and  impossible  of  execution,  in 
Canaan.  The  law  of  the  red  heifer  (Num.  xix.) 
is  directed  to  Eleazar  the  priest,  and  respects  the 
camp  of  Israel,  and  dwellers  in  tents.  The  terms 
in  which  the  laws  are  drawn  up  make  it  evident 
that  they  were  not  only  enacted  in  the  wilderness, 
and  so  might  have  been  written  by  Moses,  but  that 
they  must  have  been  committed  to  writing  at  that 
time.  Had  they  been  preserved  orally,  changes 
would  insensibly  have  been  made  in  their  lan- 
guage, to  adapt  them  to  the  altered  situation  of 
the  people  in  a  later  age,  when  settled  in  Canaan, 
and  occupying  fixed  abodes,  and  when  Aaron  and 
Eleazar  were  no  longer  the  priests. 

The  laws  of  the  Pentateuch  thus  claim  to  have 
been  all  given  by  Moses;  those  of  Exod.  xx.- 
xxiii.,  xxxiv.  10-26,  Pent,  xii.-xxvi.  (at  the  very 
least)  are  expressly  stated  to  have  been  recorded 
by  him ;  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  remainder 
evidence  by  their  very  structure  that  their  present 
written  form  dates  from  the  abode  of  Israel  in 
the  wilderness.     To  this  general  line  of  reasoning 


the  following  two  principal  objections  have  been 
advanced : — 

1.  Alleged  diversities  in  the  laws  themselves. 

2.  Alleged  counter-testimony  from  post-Mosaic 
history  and  writings. 

The  pentateuchal  legislation,  it  is  urged,  is  not 
digested  unto  one  self-consistent  code,  as  might 
be  expected  if  it  all  belonged  to  one  period,  and 
sprang  from  a  common  source,  but  consists  of 
several  distinct  bodies  of  law,  which  both  differ 
in  the  matters  to  which  they  severally  relate,  and 
contain  divergent  regulations  concerning  the  same 
matter.  But  this  finds  its  adequate  explanation 
in  the  different  occasions  upon  which  they  were 
prepared,  and  the  ends  which  they  were  respec- 
tively designed  to  answer.  "The  Book  of  the 
Covenant"  (Exod.  xx.-xxiii.)  was  the  basis  of 
the  relation  about  to  lie  established  between 
Jehovah  and  Israel.  After  the  sin  of  the  golden 
calf,  Exod.  xxxiv.  10-26  repeats  these  same  ordi- 
nances, so  far  as  related  to  the  service  of  God  and 
the  promise  of  Canaan.  The  other  laws  in  Exo- 
dus, Leviticus,  and  Numbers,  mostly  concern  the 
cultus,  and  give  detailed  directions  from  time  to 
time,  as  occasion  demanded,  respecting  the  sanc- 
tuary, the  priesthood,  and  the  ritual.  Deuterono- 
my is  a  solemn  inculcation  of  the  law  upon  the 
people  by  Moses,  in  public  addresses  at  the  close 
of  his  life,  immediately  prior  to  their  entrance 
into  Canaan. 

The  contents  of  these  several  bodies  of  law  are 
determined  by  their  respective  purpose.  That 
detailed  regulations  are  given  in  Leviticus  re- 
specting matters  not  alluded  to  at  all  in  Deuter- 
onomy, or  only  summarily  referred  to  there,  is 
not  because  the  former  is  a  subsequent  develop- 
ment from  the  latter,  or  because  it  belongs  to  a 
period  when  a  new  class  of  subjects  engaged 
public  attention.  It  belonged  to  the  priests  to 
conduct  the  ceremonial.  While  it  was  important 
for  the  people  to  be  instructed  how  to  distinguish 
clean  and  unclean  meats  (Deut.  xiv.  3ff.,  comp. 
Lev.  xi.),  since  this  entered  into  their  daily  life, 
it  was  sufficient,  in  respect  to  leprosy,  for  instance, 
to  admonish  them,  in  the  general  (Deut.  xxiv.  «), 
to  heed  the  injunctions  already  given  to  the 
priests  (Lev.  xiii.,  xiv.)  It  was  enough  for  them 
to  be  told  where  to  bring  their  various  offerings 
(Deut.  xii.  6),  and  that  the  animal  must  be  with- 
out blemish  (xvii.  1).  The  specifications  respect- 
ing them  (Lev.  xxii.  19-25),  and  the  ritual  to  be 
observed  (Lev.  i.-vii.),  were  intrusted  to  the 
priests. 

It  was  quite  natural  that  some  modifications  of 
pre-existing  laws  should  be  made  in  Deuteronomy 
after  the  lapse  of  nearly  forty  years,  whether  with 
the  view  of  rendering  them  more  explicit  (Exod. 
xxi.  2  ff.,  comp.  Dent.  xv.  12,  17;  Exod.  xxii.  25, 
comp.  Deut.  xxiii.  19,  20;  Exod.  xxii.  26,  comp. 
Deut.  xxiv.  lO-lo;  Exod.  xxii.  81,  comp.  Deut. 
xiv.  21),  or  for  the  sake  of  a  further  extension 
of  the  same  principle  (Exod.  xxiii.  lOff. ,  comp. 
Deut.  xv.  Iff.),  or  because  rendered  necessary  by 
the  transition  from  the  wilderness  to  Canaan 
(Lev.  xvii.  3,  4,  comp.  Deut.  xii.  15;  Exod.  xxii. 
■U),  com]).  Deut.  xv.  19,  20;  the  omission  of  Lev. 
xi.  21,  22  from  Deut.  xiv.).  No  objection  of  any 
moment  can  be  drawn  from  the  fact  that  many 
of  the  laws  are  framed  with  reference  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  people  after  they  should  be  settled 
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in  Canaan  (Exod.  xxii.  5,  29,  xxiii.  10  ff.);  for  in 
most  cases  their  very  terms  imply  that  this  was 
prospective  (Lev-  xiv.  34,  xxv.  1;  Deut.  xii.  1, 
xix.  11).  -Some  laws  have  been  represented  as 
mutually  inconsistent,  which  really  relate  to  dis- 
tinct matters,  and  supplement,  instead  of  contra- 
dicting, each  other.  Thus  the  tithes  of  Deut.  xii. 
17  ft,  xiv.  22  ff.,  are  additional  to  those  of  Xum 
xviii.' 24;  Deut.  xviii.  3  is  distinct  from  Lev.  vii. 
34 ;  Num.  iv.  3  belongs  to  the  transportation  of 
the  tabernacle;  viii.  24,  to  its  ordinary  ministra- 
tions. And  in  general  it  may  be  said,  that  all 
alleged  discrepancies  admit  of  satisfactory  ex- 
planation. 

There  is  no  divergence  in  the  laws  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch in  respect  to  the  altar.  Exod.  xx.  24,  as 
Professor  Strack  correctly  observes  in  the  pre- 
ceding article,  gives  no  sanction  to  a  simultaneous 
plurality  of  altars.  In  Leviticus,  priestly  duties 
are  assigned  by  name  to  Aaron  and  his  sons  as 
the  officiating  persons.  Deuteronomy,  which 
mainly  respects  the  future,  describes  the  priests 
by  the  tribe  to  which  they  belonged,  as  Levitical 
priests;  but  it  neither  asserts  nor  implies,  as  has 
sometimes  been  maintained,  that  every  Levite 
was  entitled  to  discharge  priestly  functions. 
Leviticus  has,  of  course,  fuller  details  in  respect 
to  the  feasts  and  the  ritual  than  Deuteronomy ; 
but  there  is  no  disagreement  between  them. 

There  is,  accordingly,  no  such  diversity  in  the 
laws  as  conflicts  with  their  having  been  given  by 
Moses,  and  recorded  by  him.  And  the  objection 
from  the  post-Mosaic  history  and  writings  is 
equally  unfounded.  It  is  said  that  the  history 
affords  no  evidence  of  a  law  restricting  sacrifice 
to  one  altar,  or  priestly  functions  to  the  family  of 
Aaron,  until  long  after  the  time  of  Moses,  and 
that  the  contrary  practice  of  good  men  makes  the 
existence  of  such,  a  law  insupposable  and  impos- 
sible. 

It  should  be  observed  here,  that  history  cannot 
be  expected  to  record  the  regular  observance  of 
established  institutions.  This  is  taken  for  grant- 
ed, and  rarely  referred  to,  except  incidentally,  or 
for  the  sake  of  mentioning  infractions  of  them. 
That,  however,  the  Book  of  Joshua  implies  the 
existence  and  observance  of  the  entire  Mosaic 
law,  is  universally  confessed.  Judges  speaks  of 
but  one  house  of  Jehovah  (xix.  IS),  and  this 
located  at  Shiloh  (xviii.  .11)  ;  of  the  annual  feast 
there  (xxi.  19)  ;  of  Phinehas,  the  son  of  Eleazar, 
the  son  of  Aaron,  as  priest  (xx.  28).  Though  the 
idolater  Micah  consecrated  one  of  his  own  sons 
as  priest  (xvii.  5),  he  was  overjoyed  to  have  a 
Levite  instead  (vers.  12,  13),  who  deserted  his 
service  to  become  priest  of  a  tribe  (xviii.  19,  20). 
llamlyit  would  have  been  more  tempting  still 
to  luive  been  ;l  priest  of  all  Israel  in  Shiloh,  if 
that  had  been  permissible.  In  Samuels  child- 
hood the  Mosaic  •'  tabernacle  of  the  congregation  " 
K     ,     ■  V;.-)'  called  ^differently  "  the  house  of 

/'  ,   "I;"    (1'  '2f)  ,an.d  "the  temPle  of  the  Lord  " 
(u-i.  J)  was  still  m  Shiloh,  and  was  the  one 
commanded  place  of  sacrifice  for  Israel  (li    °0) 
Lh  and  his  sons  officiated  there  (i.  3)  as  descendl 

the  tubes  to  be  his  priest  (ii.  28).     There  was 
he  ark  and  the  lamp  of  God\iii.  :/)  ,  andlnn™ 


While  thus  the  regular  course  of  the  history 
establishes  the  existence  of  the  Mosaic  law  of 
sacrifice  and  of  the  priesthood,  all  apparent 
anomalies  are  readily  explicable.  Sacrifices  in 
the  presence  of  the  ark  (Judg.  xx.  20,  27,  xxi. 
4 ;  1  Sam.  vi.  15)  were  not  irregular.  The  phrase 
"before  God"  (Josh  xxiv.  1),  or  "before  the 
Lord  "  (Judg.  xi  11,  xx.  1),  contains  no  implica- 
tion of  a  place  of  stated  worship.  "  The  sanctu- 
ary of  the  Lord"'  at  Sbechem  (Josh.  xxiv.  26) 
was  not  a  building  erected  for  sacrifice,  —  for  the 
oak  was  "in  it,"  not  "by  it"  (as  the  Authorized 
Version  has  it),  —  but  a  spot  hallowed  by  its 
associations  (Gen.  xii.  6,  7,  xxxiii.  18,  20,  xxxv. 
4).  The  sacrifices  at  Bochim  (Judg  ii.  1-5),  by 
Gideon  (vi.  20-26)  and  by  Manoah  (xiii.  19,  20), 
were  occasioned  by  the  appearances  of  the  angel 
of  Jehovah.  These  extraordinary  manifestations 
occurred  elsewhere  than  at  the  tabernacle,  since 
they  were  called  forth  by  emergencies  not  ade- 
quately met  by  the  ordinary  means  of  divine 
communication.  From  the  capture  of  the  ark  by 
the  Philistines,  until  its  transportation  to  Zion  by 
David,  there  was  no  longer  a  sanctuary,  which 
was  the  habitation  of  him  who  dwelt  between 
the  cherubim  (1  Sam.  ii.  32-36 ;  Ps.  lxxviii.  60, 
6S ;  Jer.  vii.  12,  14,  xxvi.  6,  9).  The  law  of  the 
sanctuary  was,  therefore,  necessarily  in  abeyance; 
and  Samuel',  as  God's  immediate  representative, 
both  assumed  the  functions  of  the  degenerate 
priesthood,  and  offered  sacrifice  in  various  parts 
of  the  land.  Until  this  provisional  period  was 
finally  terminated  by  the  erection  of  the  temple, 
the  people  worshipped  in  high  places  (1  Kings 
iii.  2).  The  high  places  in  Judah,  after  the  tem- 
ple was  built,  are  censured  by  the  sacred  historian, 
and  rebuked  by  the  prophets,  though  even  pious 
kings  did  not  always  succeed  in  suppressing  them. 
Elijah's  sacrifice  on  Carmel  (1  Kings  xviii.  23  ff.) 
was  offered  by  divine  command  (ver.  36) ;  and 
the  unrebuked  altars  in  the  northern  kingdom 
(1  Kings  xviii.  30,  xix.  10,  14)  were  erected  by 
those  who  were  debarred  from  going  up  to  the 
temple  at  Jerusalem. 

To  the  psalmists,  from  David  onward,  God's 
sole  dwelling-place  is  Zion ;  and  they  make  fre- 
quent mention  of  the  law,  which  David  speaks 
of  as  "written  in  the  volume  of  the  book"  (Ps. 
xl.  7).  The  older  prophets  make  frequent  allu- 
sions to  the  ceremonial  and  other  laws,  and  de- 
nounce the  sanctuaries  of  the  northern  king- 
dom. Hos.  viii.  12  refers  to  an  extensive  written 
law. 

There  are,  accordingly,  abundant  traces  of  the 
Mosaic  legislation,  from  the  days  of  Moses  down- 
ward ;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  discredit  its 
claim  to  have  been  delivered  and  written  by  Moses 
himself.  If  the  laws  are  from  the  pen  of  Moses, 
so  is  the  entire  Pentateuch.  For  — 
_  1.  These  laws  now  constitute  an  integral  por- 
tion of  the  Pentateuch,  and  have  done  so  ever 
since  the  time  of  Ezra,  when  it  is  confessed  that 
"The  Book  of  the  Law  of  Moses"  (Neh.  viii.  1) 
was  the  name  given  to  the  Pentateueh  in  its  pres- 
ent form,  which  was  thus  attributed  to  Moses  as 
its  author.  A  book  bearing  this  same  name  is 
spoken  of  on  the  first  return  of  the  exiles  (Ez. 
iii.  2),  as  existing  in  the  reign  of  Josiah  (2  Kings 
xxn.  8,  xxiii.  24,  25),  of  Amaziah  (xiv.  6),  of 
David  and  Solomon  (xxi.  8 ;  1  Kings  ii.  3),  in  the 
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time  of  the  judges  (Judg.  iii.  4)  and  of  Joshua 
(i.  7,  8).  Unless  decisive  reasons  can  be  adduced 
to  the  contrary,  this  must  be  held  to  be  the  same 
book 

2.  There  is  no  historical  evidence  or  intima- 
tion that  the  pentateuehal  laws  ever  existed  sepa- 
rate from  the  rest  of  the  Pentateuch,  with  which 
thev  are  closely  interwoven  ;  the  whole  forming  a 
unit  in  plan,  purpose,  and  theme.  If  Moses  wrote 
the  laws,  the  entire  Pentateuch,  as  traditionally 
ascribed  to  him,  must  likewise  be  conceded  to  be 
his,  unless  there  are  valid  reasons  to  the  contrary. 
The  Book  of  Deuteronomy  consists  of  three  ad- 
dresses by  Moses  to  the  people  (i.-iv.  10,  v.-xxvi., 
xxvii.-xxx.)  and  an  historical  appendix  (xxxi.- 
xxxiv.).  These  addresses  arc  intimately  related 
to  one  another  and  to  the  laws  which  are  included 
in  the  second  address  ;  the  aim  of  the  whole  being 
to  urge  Israel  to  obey  these  laws.  The  style  and 
language  are  identical ;  one  spirit  reigns  through- 
out; and  like  recurring  phrases  frequently  re- 
appear. The  objections  to  the  unity  of  the  main 
body  of  the  book  (i.-xxx.),  and  to  Moses  as  its 
author,  are  of  the  most  trivial  description.  In 
the  appendix,  Moses  is  expressly  said  to  have 
written  the  song  (xxxii.),  and  to  have  spoken  the 
blessing  (xxxiii.).  That  he  did  not  write  chap, 
xxxiv.  is  plain  from  its  contents.  Whether  he 
wrote  any  portion  of  chap,  xxxi.,  and  if  so,  at 
what  precise  point  he  laid  down  the  pen,  and  it 
was  taken  up  by  his  successor,  it  might  be  diffi- 
cult to  determine  ;  and  fortunately  this  is  wholly 
immaterial. 

The  laws  in  Exodus,  Leviticus,  and  Numbers, 
are  so  intimately  blended  with  the  history  as  to 
be  inseparable.  Whoever  wrote  the  one  must  of 
necessity  have  written  the  other  likewise.  And 
Genesis'is  plainly  conceived  and  written  as  intro- 
ductory to  the  .Mosaic  history  and  legislation.  In 
fact,  one  consistent  topic  and  method  of  treatment 
is  pursued  throughout  the  Pentateuch;  the  gene- 
alogies are  continuous,  and  mutually  supplemen- 
tary; a  consistent  chronology  is  maintained;  there 
are  implications  and  allusions  in  one  portion  to 
what  is  found  in  other  portions  by  way  of  antici- 
pation or  reminiscence,  which  bind  all  together. 
And  even  the  alleged  gaps  in  the  history  during 
the  sojourn  in  Egypt,  and  the  greater  portion  of 
the  wanderings  in  the  wilderness,  only  make  more 
manifest  how  rigorously  the  plan  of  the  entire 
work  is  adhered  to. 

3.  Moses  is  expressly  said,  not  only  to  have 
written  laws,  but,  in  two  instances  at  least,  his- 
torical incidents  as  well  (Exod.  xvii.  11;  Num. 
xxxiii.  2)  ;  which  shows  both  that  matters  de- 
signed for  permanent  preservation  were  commit- 
ted to  writing,  and  that  Moses  was  the  proper 
person  to  do  it.  The  statement  respecting  Ama- 
lek  was  to  be  written  for  "  a  memorial  in  the 
book,"  which  suggests  a  continuous  work  that 
Moses  was  preparing,  or  had  in  contemplation, 
and  which  would  better  insure  its  preservation 
than  a  separate  fugitive  record.  That  the  explicit 
mention  of  writing  in  these  instances  does  not 
justify  the  inference  that  he  wrote  nothing  further, 
is  plain  from  the  analogy  of  Isa.  xxx.  8 ;  Jer. 
xxx.  2;  Ezek.  xliii.  11;  llab.  ii.  2. 

4.  The  alleged  inconsistencies  and  statements, 
implying  a  later  date  than  that  of  Moses,  are  capa- 
ble of  a  ready  solution.    There  are  only  a  very  few 


isolated  passages,  which  it  is  necessary  to  assume 
have  been  added  or  modified  at  a  subsequent  time ; 
e.g.,  Gen.  xxxvi.  31  ff. 

5.  There  arc  frequent  allusions  to  the  penta- 
teuchal  history  in  post-Mosaic  writings,  which  not 
only  confirm  its  truth,  but  by  their  evident  verbal 
allusions,  in  some  instances  at  least,  imply  its 
existence  in  written  form.  Joshua  is  throughout 
based  on  the  entire  antecedent  narrative  (Judg. 
i.  10,  20,  comp.  Num.  xiii.  22,  xiv.  21;  Judg.  xi. 
10-20,  coinp.  Num.  xx.  14  If.,  xxi.  2  if.).  See 
also  Judg.  ii.  1-:;,  7,  iv.  11  (Num.  x.  20),  v.  4,  5, 
vi.  8-10,  13;  Puilh  iv.  11,  12,  18  ff. ;  1  Sam.  ii. 
27,  28,  xii.  0,  8,  xv.  2,  6,  29  (Num.  xxiii.  19); 
2  Sam.  vii.  6,  22-21  ;  in  the  Pavidic  Psalms,  such 
allusions  as  Ps.  viii.  to  Gen.  i. ;  xi.  6  to  Gen.  xix. 
24;  xxix.  10,  ex.  4.  In  the  prophets  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  refer  to  the  following  passages  in 
Hosea:  i.  10  (comp.  Gen.  xxii.  17,  xxxii.  12), 
xi.  8  (comp.  Pent.  xxix.  23;  Gen.  xiv.  2),  xii.  3, 
4,  12,  xi.  1,  xii.  9,  xiii.  4-6  (Deut.  viii.  12-14), 
viii.  13,  ix.  3  (comp.  Deut.  xxviii.  68),  ix.  10, 
xii.  5  (comp.  Exod.  iii.  15),  i.  2  (comp.  Exod. 
xxxiv.  l"i,  16  (iv.  10  (comp.  xxvi.  26). 

6.  The  language  of  the  Pentateuch  is  through- 
out the  Hebrew  of  the  purest  period,  with  no 
trace  of  later  words,  or  forms,  or  constructions,  or 
of  the  Chaldaisms  of  the  exile.  The  archaisms 
Kin  for  K'H  (-she"),  "U_':  for  n^  ("girl"),  are 
peculiar  to  the  Pentateuch.  It  always  uses  pnx 
("  laugh  "),  never  pnttf;  t!^("nne  linen  "),  never 
]'?3;  viai  rui'  ("afflict  the  soul"),  never  OHf 
("  fast "),  nor  the  later  derivative  n'Ji'fi;  D'J3  DtlS 
("  shewbread "),  never  rgTtfan  DT}h ;  nobnn 
("kingdom"),  never  n^pp,  DD^p,  or  np^Ip, 
etc. 

7.  The  familiarity  with  Egyptian  objects  and 
institutions  shown  by  the  writer,  and  presupposed 
in  the  people,  as  this  has  been  exhibited  in  detail, 
particularly  by  Hengstenberg  and  by  Ebers,  is 
most  readily  explicable  in  the  Mosaic  period. 

8.  The  doctrinal  contents  of  the  Pentateuch 
show  that  it  belongs  to  the  earliest  period  of 
the  Old  Testament.  Its  teachings  respecting  the 
Messiah,  divine  retribution,  angels,  the  evil  spirit, 
and  the  future  state,  are  of  the  most  elementary 
nature.  In  respect  to  all  these  points,  a  great  ad- 
vance is  made  in  the  Psalms  and  other  poetical 
books,  and  in  the  prophets.  Its  account  of  the 
creation,  the  fall,  and  the  deluge,  while  uncontami- 
nated  by  any  Pagan  or  polytheistic  conceptions, 
has,  nevertheless," such  points  of  contact  with  old 
Assyrian  myths  as  establish  its  very  high  antiqui- 
ty. Some  of  the  Mosaic  laws  had  already  been 
expanded  by  usage  at  an  early  period  of  the  his- 
tory ;  as  that  of '  levirate  marriage  in  Ruth,  the 
Nazarite  in  Samson,  and  the  consecration  of  the 
first-born  in  Samuel.  The  service  of  the  sanctu- 
ary was  enlarged  by  music  and  by  courses  of 
priests  under  David,  and  its  vessels  multiplied 
under  Solomon  ;  and  the  prophetic  order,  of  which 
the  Pentateuch  speaks  as  still  future,  superseded 
the  priestly  responses,  for  which  it  made  provision. 
The  Pentateuch  ordains  rites,  but  suggests  no  ex- 
planation :  this  was  a  matter  of  subsequent  reflec- 
tion, as  respecting  sacrifice  (Ps.  xl.  ;  Isa.  liii.), 
purifications  (Ps.  xxvi.  6,  li.  7),  incense  (Ps.  cxli. 
2),  the  privileges  of  God's  house  (Ps.  xxvii.  4), 
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the  comparative  value  of    ritual  and  spiritual 
worship  (Ps.  1.  8  fi.,  li.  16,  17,  Isa.  i.  11  £f.). 

9  .An  argument  has  sometimes  been  drawn  trom 
the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  under  the  impression 
that  it  must  have  been  derived  from  copies  exist- 
in"  in  Israel  prior  to  the  schism  of  Jeroboam; 
since  the  Samaritans  would  not  have  adopted  it 
from  the  .Tews,  on  account  of  the  bitter  feud  be- 
tween them.  Nor  would  the  northern  kingdom, 
from  which  the  Samaritans  must  have  obtained 
it,  have  accepted  from  the  hostile  kingdom  of 
Judah  a  volume  of  laws  which  was  in  open  con- 
tradiction with  both  the  worship  and  the  civil 
polity  existing  among  themselves.  But,  inasmuch 
as  tin'  grievance  of  iiie  Samaritans  lay  in  the  re- 
fusal of  the  Jews  to  recognize  them  as  their  breth- 
ren (Ez.  iv.  1-3),  the  former  coveted  whatever 
would  lend  support  to  their  claim.  Hence  their 
temple,  modelled  after  that  at  Jerusalem.  Hence 
their  doctrines  and  traditions,  borrowed  from  the 
Jews.  And  their  Pentateuch  was  drawn  from  the 
same  source  and  in  the  same  spirit. 

But  the  existence  and  authority  of  the  Penta- 
teuch in  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  from  the  time  of 
the  schism,  can  lie  established  by  a  different  line 
of  argument.  The  prophets  of  the  ten  tribes, 
llospa  and  Amos,  make  frequent  appeals  to  "the 
law,"  which  was  a  written  law  of  ten  thousand 
precepts  (IIos.  viii.  12),  and  a  covenant  (viii.  1) 
formed  when  Israel  came  out  of  Egypt  (xii.  9, 
xiii.  1)  ;  and  the  people  are  charged  with  gross 
criminality  for  disobeying  it.  The  ceremonial 
which  they  describe,  the  statutes  to  which  they 
refer,  and  the  events  to  which  they  allude,  are 
precisely  those  which  are  found  in  the  Penta- 
teuch. And  no  valid  reason  can  be  given  for  sup- 
posing the  volume  of  which  they  speak  to  be  any 
other  than  the  Pentateuch  itself,  which  is  thus 
shown  to  have  been  possessed  of  incontrovertible 
divine  authority  among  those  who  had  the  strong- 
est reasons  for  denying  its  binding  obligation  if 
they  could. 

10  The  testimony  of  our  Lord,  and  of  the  in- 
spired writers  of  the  New  Testament,  is  in  vari- 
ous passages  unequivocally  given  to  the  Mosaic 
origin  and  authority  of  the  law  that  bears  his 
name,  and  which  is  indifferently  denominated 
"  The  Law  of  Moses,"  "  The  Book  of  Moses,"  and 
"  Moses. "  It  thus  peremptorily  waives  aside  any 
theory  which  makes  the  statutes  of  the  Penta- 
teuch, in  whole  or  in  part,  the  product  of  a  later 
age.  The  Pentateuch  is  further,  by  fair  implica- 
tion, attributed  to  the  pen  of  Moses.  Jesus  says 
to  the  Jews,  concerning  Muses  (John  v.  4f|,  47), 
"lie  wrote  of  me,"  and,  without  further  explana- 
tion refers  them  to  "his  writings,"  as  something 
well  known  and  in  their  possession,  and  which 
they  should  have  believed.  TV'e  read  in  the  same 
(.ospel  (i.  45),  "  Moses  in  the  law,"  as  well  as  the 
prophets,  wrote  concerning  Jesus.  The  contrast 
with  the  prophets  shows  that  it  is  the  entire  Pen- 
tateuch, and  not  its  legal  sections  merely,  which 
is  here  referred  to.  The  same  is  the  casein  Luke 
xxiv.  -'.where  our  Lord,  "beginning  at  Moses 
and  all  the  prophets,  expounded  unto  them  in 
all  the  senptures  the  things  concerning  himself 
(comp.  Acts  xxvm.  23).  There  is  New-Testament 
authority  for  understanding  in  a  M^anTc  ense 
the  protevangelmm  (ltom  xvi  'Tn  «,»  .„  ■ 
to  the  patriarchs  (John  ^  ^'^.^^ 


the  blessing  of  Judah  (Heb.  vii.  14),  the  account 
of  Melchisedec  (Heb.  vii.),  the  ladder  of  Jacob 
(John  i.  51),  the  paschal  lamb  (John  xix.  36), 
the  daily  sacrifice  (John  i.  29),  the  sin-offering 
(Heb.  xiii.  11,  12),  the  day  of  atonement  (Heb, 
ix.  7),  the  whole  system  of  sacrifices  and  lustra- 
tions (Heb.  ix.  13,  x.),  the  high  priest  (Heb. 
viii.  1),  the  water  from  the  rock  (1  Cor.  x.  4),  the 
prophet  like  unto  Moses  (Acts  iii.  22).  These, 
and  other  things  of  like  nature,  are  -written  "  in 
the  law,"  or  "  in  Moses,"  concerning  Christ,  and 
are  designated  by  our  Lord  as  written  by  Moses 
himself.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  he  makes 
here  the  special  revelation  of  a  fact  known  by  his 
omniscience,  —  that  Moses  wrote  the  Messianic 
passages,  and  nothing  more.  But  Christ  affirms 
that  Moses  wrote  them,  because  he  was  the  well- 
known  author  of  the  Pentateuch,  which  contained 
them.  This  explicit  assertion  of  Mosaic  author- 
ship gives  the  key  to  the  proper  understanding  of 
other  passages,  which,  taken  singly,  might  have 
been  susceptible  of  a  different  interpretation,  but, 
viewed  in  this  light,  afford  it  abundant  corrobora- 
tion. 

There  is,  accordingly,  nothing  to  contradict,  but 
much  to  confirm,  the  idea,  which  has  come  down 
from  the  earliest  times,  that  Moses  is  the  author 
of  the  Pentateuch ;  unless  a  fatal  objection  is  to 
be  found  in  the  modern  critical  hypothesis,  that  it 
is  composed  of  a  diversity  of  documents.  There 
is  no  space  here  for  an  examination  of  that  hy- 
pothesis, or  of  the  grounds  on  which  it  rests. 
Some  things  are  plausibly  said  in  its  favor,  but 
there  are  serious  objections  to  it  which  have  never 
yet  been  removed.  I  cannot  regard  it  as  certainly 
established,  even  in  the  Book  of  Genesis,  much 
less  in  the  remainder  of  the  Pentateuch,  where 
even  Bleek  confessed  he  could  no  longer  sunder 
the  Elohist  from  the  Jehovist :  the  second  Elohist 
he  could  not  find  anywhere.  Thus  much,  at 
least,  may  be  safely  said :  the  criteria  of  this  pro- 
posed analysis  are  so  subtle,  not  to  say  mechani- 
cal, in  their  nature,  so  many  purely  conjectural 
assumptions  are  involved,  and  there  is  such  an 
entire  absence  of  external  corroborative  testi- 
mony, that  no  reliance  can  be  placed  in  its 'con- 
clusions, where  these  conflict  with  statements  of 
the  history  itself.  Genesis  may  be  made  up  of 
various  documents,  and  yet  have  been  compiled 
by  Moses.  And  the  same  thing  is  possible,  even 
in  the  later  books  of  the  Pentateuch.  If  these 
could  be  successfully  partitioned  among  different 
writers,  on  the  score  of  variety  in  the  literary  exe- 
cution, why  may  not  these  have  been  engaged, 
jointly  with  Moses  himself,  in  preparing,  each  his 
appointed  portion,  and  the  whole  have  been  final- 
ly reduced  by  Moses  to  its  present  form,  and  issued 
with  his  sanction  and  authority  ?  Even  the  alle- 
gation that  the  pentateuchal  documents  can  still 
be  traced  in  the  Book  of  Joshua  creates  no  .seri- 
ous difficulty.  If  Joshua  and  Eleazar,  or  any.  of 
their  contemporaries,  had  a  hand  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  Mosaic  history  and  legislation,  why 
might  they  not  continue  their  work,  and  record 
what  occurred  after  Moses  was  taken  away  ? 

The  real  fact,  however,  is,  that  the  continuity  of 
the  Pentateuch  and  Joshua  lies  in  the  subject, 
and  not  in  identity  of  authorship.  The  conquest 
and  settlement  of  Canaan  is  the  end  contemplat- 
ed in  the  promises  made  to  the  patriarchs  and  in 
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the  whole  course  of  the  subsequent  history ;  but 
it  no  more  follows  that  the  same  pen  recorded  the 
whole  than  that  one  leader  both  conducted  Israel 
out  of  Egypt,  and  brought  them  into  the  posses- 
sion of  Canaan.  The  coincidences  in  thought 
and  expression  between  Joshua  and  the  Penta- 
teuch arise  simply  from  the  circumstance  that  the 
former  records  the  execution  of  commands  and 
the  fulfilment  of  promises  given  in  the  latter,  and 
these  are  naturally  repeated  in  exact  language. 
It  simply  shows  that  the  actors  in  these  events, 
and  the  writer  of  the  book,  had  the  Pentateuch 
before  them,  and  carefully  followed  it. 

As  the  ark  of  the  covenant  is  the  voucher-  for 
the  unity  of  the  sanctuary,  and  for  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  Mosaic  legislation  respecting  it,  so 
the  contents  of  that  ark  form  no  insignificant 
bulwark  for  the  unity  of  the  Pentateuch.  If 
monumental  evidence  is  to  be  trusted,  the  Deca- 
logue is  Mosaic,  and  is  preserved  in  Kxod.  xx. 
in  its  genuine  authentic  form.  The  critics  assign 
it  to  the  Jehovist,  and  claim  for  it  the  charac- 
teristics of  Jehovistic  style.  But  it  has  also  the 
peculiar  phrases  of  Deuteronomy  ;  and  the  reason 
annexed  to  the  Fourth  Commandment  is  based 
on  the  Elohistic  account  of  the  creation  (Gen.  i. 
1-ii.  3).  This  unquestionably  Mosaic  document 
includes  Elohist,  Jehovist,  and  Deuteronomist  all 
in  one.  w.  HENRY  GREEN". 

PENTECOST,  (a)  The  Jewish  (™vtwobtt),  rab- 
binical DV  D'tran  Jn,  cf.  Joseph.,  Bell.  Jud.,  2,  3, 
1).  — Among  the  ancient  Israelites  it  was  the 
second  of  their  three  pilgrimage  festivals,  and 
marked  the  conclusion  of  the  harvest  commenced 
with  the  passover,  fifty  days  before.  For  reasons 
assigned  in  Lev.  xxiii.  15  sq.,  it  is  usually  called 
the  "  Feast  of  Weeks."  Cf .  Deut.  xvi.  10.  The 
fullest  description  is  found  in  Lev.  xxiii.  15-21, 
and  Num.  xxviii.  26-31,  according  to  which,  the 
chief  offering  made  by  the  whole  people  shall 
consist  in  '•  two  wave  loaves "  salted,  brought 
"out  of  your  habitations."  Concerning  prepara- 
tion of  these,  cf.  Exod.  xxxiv.  22 ;  Joseph.,  Antiqq., 
III.  10,  6.  According  to  Mishna,  Menachoth,  11,  4, 
the  length  of  this  "bread  was  to  be  seven  hand- 
breadths  ;  its  breadth,  four ;  and  its  "  horns " 
(rrvuip),  the  breadth  of  seven  fingers.  An  anal- 
ogy is  found  in  the  uproc  da/ivaioc  of  the  Greek  sac- 
rifice. In  addition  to  this  bread,  Lev.  xxiii.  18  sqq. 
prescribes  further  offerings.  Cf.  also  Num.  xxviii. 
27  sqq.,  and,  on  the  later  practice,  Joseph.,  Antiqq. 
3,  10,  6.  In  addition  to  the  public  offerings, 
there  were  also  some  of  a  private  character.  Cf. 
Num.  xxviii.  20 ;  Deut.  xvi.  10-12.  The  manner 
of  bringing  these  to  Jerusalem  is  described  in 
Mishna,  Btkkurim,  3,  2  sqq.  The  law  restricted 
the  Pentecost  festival  to  one  day,  to  be  kept  holy 
(Lev.  xxiii.  21,  xxviii.  2fj).  Joseph.,  Antiqq.,  III. 
10,  6,  says  it  was  called  AaapOa  (xmi'j.'),  "l  He- 
brew, and  it  is  really  called  thus  in  the  Mishna; 
the  Pentateuch,  however,  preferring  other  desig- 
nations. Cf.  Lev.  xxiii.  30,  and  Deut.  xvi.  8. 
The  word  mi-;',  used  in  this  last  passage,  does 
not  signify  the  "close  of  the  Eastercyclus,"  and 
thus  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  i&diov  of  the 
LXX.,  nor  with  the  rtDD  but  rra;,'  of  rabbinical 
literature.  This  festival,  mentioned  but  once  in 
the  historical  books  (2  Chron.  viii.  13),  was  purely 
of  an  agrarian  nature,  — thanksgiving  for  the  grain 


harvest,  as  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  is  for  the 
fruit  harvest.  Only  in  post-biblical  times  did  it 
receive  an  historical  basis  and  connection.  Philo, 
Josephus,  and  the.  older  portions  of  the  Talmud, 
know  nothing  of  it.  Since  Maimonides  (Marc 
Aebochim,  3,  13),  Pentecost  is  regarded  as  the 
memorial  festival  of  the  giving  of  the  law  on 
Sinai.  This  is  based  in  Exod.  xix.  1.  Cf.  Ham- 
isukgek:  llial-Encykl.  des  ,Iudenlhums,i.  1057  sq.; 
iScriKoiuci! :  Salzuiujoi  a.  Gelin'iuche  d.  talnnttlistii- 
raliliiiiiscln.'n  Judinthums,  pp.  216  sqq.,  and,  for  the 
literature,  the  art.  I'assovf.i:.        von  ORELLI. 

(b)  The  Christum.  —  Among  the  Christians,  Pen- 
tecost is  the  third  of  the  chief  festivals,  closing 
the  cychis  of  the  festivals  referring  to  the  Lord, 
and  thus  separating  the  Semrstre  Domini  and  the 
Sniicstre  Ecclesiw.  It.  is  connected  with  its  Jewish 
predecessor,  not  only  historically,  through  the 
events  recorded  in  Acts  vii.,  but  also  internally, 
being  early  regarded  as  a  festival  of  thanksgiving 
for  the  first-fruits  of  the  Spirit  (Pom.  viii.  23  ;  cf. 
Augustine,  Ep.  51  ml  Januar.).  Originally  the 
term  ".Pentecost"  designated  the  whole  period  of 
fifty  days,  from  Easter  to  the  outpouring  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  It  is  thus  used  by  Tertullian,  De 
Idolatr.,  c.  12;  by  Origen,  Contra  Cels.,  viii.  22; 
by  the  Antioehan  Synod  of  341,  in  canon  20;  by 
Basil  the  Great,  De  Sp.  Sanclo,  c.  27,  Const.  App. 
V.  20,  and  the  Ordo  Romanus.  In  contrast  to 
Lent,  there  was  no  fasting  during  this  season, 
and  prayers  were  spoken  while  in  a  standing 
posture.  In  addition,  this  joyful  period  was 
marked  by  a  cessation  of  theatre  and  circus  exhi- 
bitions, and  by  increased  ceremonials  and  liturgy 
in  the  church  services. 

In  a  narrower  sense,  as  designating  the  last 
day  of  this  quinquagesimal  period,  the  word  "  Pen- 
tecost "  is  first  found  in  a  canon  of  the  Council  of 
Elvira,  305  ;  cf.  Labbei,  Concill.  I.  975.  On  the 
importance  of  this  peyiarr/  copx?/  cf.  Euseb.,  De  Vita 
Const.,  IV.  01.  Gregory  of  Naz.,  Orat.  XLIV.  de 
Pentec,  honors  it  as  hpcpa  roii  ■nvevparor;  and 
Chrysostom,  Horn.  II.  de  Pentec,  as  priTpo-Kolig  tuv 
iopruv.  Cf.  also  Augustine,  Ep.  54  ad  Januar.  c. 
Faust,  1.  xxxii.  ;  Leo  the  Great,  Serm.  75-77  de 
Pentec.  ;  Concil.  Ar/ath.  a.  506  can.  18,  31  sqq. 
At  an  early  period  already  the  days  around  Pen- 
tecost were  also  regarded  with  especial  honor; 
but,  from  the  eighth  century  down,  these  festivals 
began  to  be  curtailed,  and  the  Protestant  Church 
of  to-day  celebrates  only  two  Pentecost  days. 

Because  it  was  customary  to  wear  white  gar- 
ments on  Pentecost,  this  day  is  called  AVhit- 
sunday,  and  the  whole  period  Whitsuntide.  The 
older  literature  is  found  in  Augusti  :  Denlwiir- 
difjlceilen,  ii.  384  sq;  Guerike  :  Lehrburh  der 
christ.-kirchl.  Archiio/or/ie,  pp.  190-196.  For  later, 
cf.  Nn.i.Eb  (S.  J.):  Kalendarium  manuale  utriusque 
Ecclesicc,  etc.  (1879),  torn.  ii.  pp.  279  sqq.,  431 


sqq. 
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PERAT/E.     See  Gnosticism,  p.  881. 

PERCY,  Thomas,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Dromore, 
County  Down,  Ireland  ;  b.  at  Bridgnorth,  Shrop- 
shire, England,  April  13,  1728;  d.  at  Dromore, 
Sept.  30,  1811.  His  fame  rest  upon  his  lieliques 
of  Ancient  English  Poetry  (1765)  ;  which  work  was 
edited  by  him  from  an  old  manuscript.  He  w-as, 
in  consequence  of  this  publication,  advanced  in 
the  church,  being  made  chaplain-in-ordinary  to 
the  king,  1709,  Dean  of  Carlisle,  1778,  and  Bishop 
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of  Diomore,  1732.  His  religious  publications  em- 
brace The  Song  <>f  Solomon  (newly  translated  from 
the  original  Heb'rew)  with  a  Commentary  and  An- 
notation*, which  came  out  anonymously  in  17G4; 
and  Key  to  the  New  Testament,  1705,  3d  ed.,  1779. 

PEREA,  the  lower  part  of  Eastern  Palestine. 

PEREIRA,  Antonio  de  Figueiredo,  b.  at  Macao, 
Feb.  14,  1725;  d.  in  Lisbon,  Aug.  14,  1797.  He 
was  educated  by  the  Jesuits  at  Villa-Yieosa,  but 
refused  to  become  a  member  of  the  order;  en- 
tered the  society  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Oratory ; 
devoted  himself  to  art  and  literature,  and  attract- 
ed much  attention  bv  his  Exercios  da  lingua  lalina 
eporlo,,ue-_,t  (1751)  and  his  iXocn  Methodo  da  gram- 
maticn  latino  (1752).  Iii  the  contest  between  Hon 
Jo//'  I.  and  the  Ultramontanist  party,  he  threw 
himself  with  violence  on  the  royal  side  ;  wrote  Doc- 
trinti  ivteris  ecclesice,  etc.  (1705),  Teutatira  theolo- 
r/irti  (1700;,  both  translated  into  French;  obtained 
a  high  position  in  the  government;  and  became 
a  member,  afterwards  president,  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences.  The  list  of  his  works  numbers  a 
hundred  and  sixty-nine.  It  is  his  translation  of 
the  Bible  into  Portuguese,  originally  published  in 
Lisbon  (1778-90,  23  vols.),  which  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society  circulates. 

PERFECTIONISM.  Calvinists  and  Lutherans 
deny  any  perfection  in  this  life;  but  there  are 
three  theories  in  the  other  branches  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church  upon  this  subject,  advocated  by  Ro- 
man and  Greek  Catholics,  YVesleyan  Arminians, 
and  Friends  respectively.  There  is  also  the  theory 
of  the  Oberlin  school  of  theology.  (1)  Roman 
Catholics  teach  that  the  observance  of  God's 
commands  is  possible  lor  one  who  is  justified. 
His  sins  are  venial,  not  mortal.  He  may  even 
offer  an  obedience  beyond  the  demands  of  the 
law.  Vet  his  venial  sins  compel  him  to  use  the 
petition,  "  Forgive  us  our  debts."  In  some  eases, 
by  a  special  privilege  of  God,  he  may  avoid  all 
sins.  Cf.  Canons  and  Decrees  of  the  Council  of 
Trent,  sess.  vi.  chap.  xi.  and  can.  23,  25;  Schaff, 
Creeds,  ii.  pp.  100-102,  115.  (2)  YVesleyan  Ar- 
minians teach  a  perfection  which  is  not  angelic, 
Adamic,  nor  absolute,  but  one  that  is  relative; 
i.e.,  "  according  to  the  special  economy  introduced 
by  the  atonement,  in  which  the  heart,  being  sanc- 
tified, fulfils  the  law  by  love."  "  The  highest  per- 
fection," says  Wesley,  "  which  man  can  attain 
while  the  soul  dwells  in  the  body  does  not  exclude 
ignorance  and  error  and  a  thousand  infirmities." 
This  is  what  is  styled  Christian  perfection.  Its 
source  is  the  grace  of  God;  its  fruit,  freedom 
"  from  all  unholy  tempers,  self-will,  pride,  anger, 
sinful  thoughts."  (3)  The  Friends  teach,  in  the 
case  of  the  justified,  "  The  body  of  death  and 

sin  ec s  to  be  crucified  and  removed,  and  their 

hearts  united,  and  subjected  unto  the  truth,  so  as 
not  to  obey  any  suggestion  or  temptation  of  the 
Evil  One,  but  to  be  tree  from  actual  sinning,  and 
transgressing  of  the  law  of  God,  and  in  that  re- 
spect perfect.  Yet  doth  this  perfection  still  admit 
of  a  growth ;  and  there  remaineth  a  possibility  of 
sinning  where  the  mind  doth  not  most  diligently 
and  watchfully  attend  unto  the  Lord."  — Eighth 
prop.  Confession  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  °Cf. 
Schaff,  Creeds,  iii.  pp.  974,  975.  (4)  The  Oberlin 
school  of  theology  teaches,  that  "as  virtue  and 
sin  belong  only  to  voluntary  action,  and  are  con- 
tradictory in  their  nature,  they  cannot  co-exist  in 


the  soul.  The  beginning  of  the  Christian  life  is 
entire  obedience.  Every  lapse  into  sin  involves, 
for  the  time,  the  entire  interruption  of  obedience. 
The  promises  of  God  and  the  provisions  of  the 
"ospel  are  such,  that,  when  fully  and  continuous- 
ly- embraced,  they  enable  the  believer  to  live  a 
life  of  uninterrupted  obedience,  —  an  attainment 
which  may  be  properly  encouraged  and  expected 
in  the  present  life."  Cf.  art.  New-England 
Theology,  5,  p.  1037. 

Lit.  —  See,  for  the  Calvinistic  side,  Hodge  : 
Systematic  Theology,  iii.  (245  pp.);  Van  Ooster- 
zee:  Christian  Dogmatics,  ii.  p.  661.  For  the 
Weslevan-Arminian  side,  see  "Wesley  :  Plain 
Account  of  Christian  Perfection:  Fletcher: 
Christian  Perfection.  For  the  Oberlin  side,  see 
Finney:  Systematic  Theology;  Faikchild  :  On  the 
Doctrine  of  Sanctijication,  in  Congregational  Quar- 
terly, April,  1870. 

PER'CAMOS,  properly  PER'GAMUM  (Rev.  i. 
11,  ii.  12-17),  the  seat  of  one  of  the  seven  church- 
es of  Asia,  a  celebrated  city  of  Teuthrania,  Great 
Mysia,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Caicus,  about 
three  miles  from  the  .Fgcan  Sea.  The  city  began 
as  a  fortress  upon  the  acropolis,  and  early  obtained 
a  sacred  character.  There  Lysimachus,  a  general 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  stored  his  stolen  treasure, 
which  amounted  to  nine  thousand  talents.  But 
Philaticrus  of  Tium,  a  eunuch,  whom  he  implicit- 
ly trusted,  faithlessly  appropriated  the  money,  in 
revenge  for  ill-treatment  by  Lysimachus'^  wife, 
declared  himself  independent,  and  thus  laid  the 
foundation  for  a  long-continued  prosperity,  B.C. 
2S3.  Under  the  house  of  Attalus,  the  city  was 
beautified,  and  its  territory  extended.  Pergamum 
was  also  a  literary  centre,  and  boasted  of  a  libra- 
ry of  two  hundred  thousand  rolls,  which  was 
finally  moved  to  Alexandria,  as  a,  gift  of  Antony 
to  Cleopatra,  and  thus  destroyed.  The  word 
"parchment"  is  derived  from  the  Latin  charla 
pergamena  ("paper  of  Pergamum").  The  city 
was  renowned  for  its  JEsculapian  worship,  as  the 
birthplace  of  celebrated  physicians  (chief  of 
whom  was  Galen),  as  the  seat  of  a  famous  medi- 
cal school,  indeed,  of  a  university,  as  a  bathing- 
place,  and  also  for  its  idolatry  and  gladiatorial 
shows.  Here,  however,  Christianity  made  one 
of  its  first  triumphs,  and  here  some  of  the  first 
blood  was  shed  for  Christ.  It  is  probably  to  this 
persecution  that  the  allusion  "  Satan's  throne  " 
(Rev.  ii.  13,  cf.  10)  refers. 

In  the  second  century  A.D.,  Pergamum  had  a 
population  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand. 
To-day  it  is  called  Bergama ;  and  the  population 
is  from  twenty  thousand  to  thirty  thousand,  of 
whom  two  thousand  are  Christians,  the  rest  Mo- 
hammedans. Many  ruins  attest  its  former  mag- 
nificence, but  none  of  them  antedate  the  Roman 
period  (130  B.C.). 

PERICOPES  (xepatoimi),  or  the  sections  of  Holy 
Scripture  appointed  to  be  read  in  the  services  of 
the  church,  for  many  reasons  deserve  the  consid- 
eration which  older  theology  already  has  bestowed 
upon  them.  They  belong  to  the  distinguishing 
characteristics  of  'the  cultus  of  the  religion  of 
revelation  in  its  testamentary  character.  Their 
history  forms  an  interesting  chapter  in  pastoral 
theology,  and  they  possess  an  archaeological  im- 
portance. In  this  discussion  they  will  be  consid- 
ered historically. 
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1.  The  employment  of  pericopes  in  the  church 
originated  in  the  forms  of  worship  in  the  syna- 
gogue. The  Scriptures  themselves  command 
that  the  law  shall  be  publicly  read  (Deut.  xxxi. 
1U-13)  for  the  instruction  of  the  people,  Cf .  also 
Josephus,  c.  Ap.,  ii.  17.  When  synagogues  were 
built,  this  public  reading  formed  a  portion  of  the 
regular  sabbath  services.  CI.  Acts  xv.  21.  With" 
the  reading  of  the  law,  was  already,  in  Christ's 
day,  associated  the  reading  of  the  prophets.  Cf. 
Luke  iv.  16,  17;  Acts  xiii.  15.  Both  have  been 
retained  to  the  present  day.  The  sections  of  the 
law  to  be  read  on  the  sabbath  at  the  present  time 
can  be  seen  by  a  reference  to  the  Hebrew  text. 
They  are  called  Parashas  (ro'iD.  from  cna,  scjiunt- 
vif).  Cenesis  contains  twelve,  Kxndus  eleven,  Levi- 
ticus and  Numbers  each  ten,  Deuteronomy  eleven, 
—  fifty-lour  in  all.  This  number  is  arranged  for 
the  Jewish  leap-year,  which  contains  fifty-four 
sabbaths.  In  ordinary  years,  several  of  the  shorter 
sections  are  sometimes  read  on  t  lie  same  day;  so 
that  each  year  the  whole  law  is  completed.  With 
tire  above  are  connected  the  sections  in  the  pro- 
phetical books,  the  so-called  Haphtaras  (moan, 
from  1D3,  dhnisit,  i.e.,  dnnissio,  or  mtssa,  because, 
after  reading  these,  the  people  were  dismissed), 
a  list  of  which  is  found  appended  to  the  Hebrew 
Bible.  Rabbinical  tradition  assigns  a  high  anti- 
quity, not  only  to  the  public  reading  of  the  pro- 
phetic books  in  general,  but  also  to  the  present 
selection  of  sections,  and  a  still  earlier  date  to 
the  Parashas.  Elias  Levita  (cf.  Bodenschatz  :  Die 
kirchl.  Verjhssung  d.  lieuligen  Juden,  ii.  p.  24)  re- 
lates, that,  when  Antiochus  forbade  the  reading  of 
the  law,  the  people  began  to  read  sections  of  the 
prophets  corresponding  in  contents  to  the  legal 
Parashas.  Thus,  e.g.,  if  on  the  first  sabbath  an 
account  of  creation  was  to  be  read,  a  prophetic 
section  would  be  chosen,  such  as  Isa.  xlii.  5-xliii. 
1U,  m  which  Cod  was  praised  as  Creator  of  heaven 
and  earth.  This  tradition,  however,  is  improba- 
ble. Cf.  Joseph.,  Anttij.,  XII.  5,  4.  Yitringa's 
idea  (Archisynugogus,  pp.  Ill  sqq.),  that  the  Jews 
were  chiefly  induced  by  their  antipathy  to  their 
enemies,  the  Samaritans,  who  read  only  the  law, 
to  introduce  the  reading  of  the  prophets,  is  more 
probable.  Besides,  the  ce.^sation  of  prophecy  un- 
doubtedly had  much  to  do  with  it.  Lately  Zunz  (in 
his  Gottesdienstl.  Yorlruge  der  Juden,  Berlin,  1832) 
has  proved  from  Talmudic  and  other  sources,  that 
at  a  very  early  date  the  Pentateuch  in  Palestine 
was  arranged  for  a  cyclus  of  three  years  or  three 
years  and  a  half,  so  that  it  was  read  twice  every 
seven  years  in  accordance  with  the  one  hundred 
and  seventy-five  sections  found  in  the  Jerusalem 
Talmud  ;  which  division  antedates  that  into  fifty- 
four  Parashas  made  in  Babylon.  According  to  the 
same  authority,  the  Haplilaras  were  not  yet  fixed 
in  the  third  Christian  century.    Cf.  1.  c,  pp.  3,  193. 

2.  What  is  the  relation  of  the  Palilalias  and 
Haphlaras  to  the  sections  of  Scripture  read  in 
the  Christian  Church,  and  to  our  Gospels  and 
Epistles  V  A  general  connection,  but  no  closer 
relationship,  exists,  as  the  Christian  cultus  is  a 
child  of  that  in  the  synagogue.  Justin  Martyr 
(Apol.,  i.  67)  relates,  that,  at  the  regular  meet- 
ings of  the  Christians,  "the  memoirs  of  the  apos- 
tles, called  the  Gospels,  and  the  writings  of  the 
prophets,"  were  read.  Tertullian  (De  priesmpt., 
36)  lauds  the  church  for  "mixing"  (miscel)  the 


writings  of  both  Testaments.  The  author  of  the 
Commentary  on  Job  found  in  Origen  (torn.  ii.  851) 
mentions  that  Job  was  regularly  read  in  the 
churches  during  the  Passion  Week  ;  and  Origen 
himself  testifies  to  the  use  of  the  Old  Testament 
in  the  worship  of  the  church.  Cf.  also  A  post. 
Cuuslit.,  ii.  '■>'.),  57.  1 1iis  is  corroborated  by  later 
testimony. 

3.  In  many  different  ways  the  public  reading 
of  the  Scriptures  was  developed  in  the  different 
sections  ol  the  church.  Little  of  this  process  has 
been  recorded  :  it  belongs  to  what  Basil  calls  the 
u)pa(jta  ttjc  i lyhAii&ine  fivGri/pia. 

4.  The  method  of  reading  the  Scriptures  in 
the  Creek  Church  is,  in  this  connection,  of  the 
highest  importance.  Concerning  her  we  possess 
the  oldest  documents:  she  is  the  mother  of  all 
the  Oriental  churches,  and  thus  the  source,  not 
only  of  their  liturgies,  but  also  of  their  lectiona- 
ries.  The  sources  at  the  disposal  of  the  modern 
student  have  lately  been  greatly  multiplied  by  the 
productions  of  the  Creek  Phoenix  press  in  Venice, 
especially  established  to  spread  the  books  of  the 
Greek  Church  in  the  western  portions  of  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Constantinopolitan  patriarch.  An  ex- 
amination of  these  shows  the  remarkable  wealth 
of  the  Creek  Church  in  this  respect ;  for  not  only 
do  the  Sundays,  the  prominent  days  of  Christ's 
history,  and  the  many  saints'  days,  have  their 
regular  gospel  and  epistolary  lessons,  but  such 
are  also  assigned  to  every  day  in  the  week.  In 
these  lessons,  aside  from  those  for  the  regular 
festival  clays,  a  lectio  continua,  which  is  generally 
supposed  to  exist  there,  is  not  so  apparent.  Some 
system,  however,  has  been  followed  out.  Thus, 
lor  the  period  between  Easter  and  Pentecost,  as 
Chrysostom  already  states,  the  Acts  and  the  Gos- 
pel of  John  were  read  continuously.  For  the  rest 
of  the  church  year,  three  separate  and  independ- 
ent series  of  lessons  are  employed, — one  series 
for  the  Sundays,  beginning  with  the  second  after 
Pentecost;  one  series  for  the  sabbaths,  beginning 
in  the  Pentecost  Week;  and  one  series  for  the 
five  week  days  between  the  Sunday  and  sabbath. 
All  three  series  select  both  from  Gospels  and  Epis- 
tles, following  the  order  of  the  books  and  chapters 
in  the  New  Testament. 

History  explains  this  strange  phenomenon.  It 
is  very  evident  that  the  Greek  Church  at  first 
introduced  lessons  for  the  Sundays,  later  for  the 
sabbaths,  and  still  later  for  the  week-days.  Docu- 
mentary evidences  to  this  effect  are  at  hand,  espe- 
cially for  the  lectionaries  for  the  week-days,  which 
are  found  only  in  later  and  poorer  manuscripts. 
The  Sunday  and  sabbath  lessons  are  already  re- 
ferred to  by  Chrysostom.  The  Old  Testament 
was  read  chiefly  during  the  season  of  Lent.  The 
peculiar  character  of  the  Greek  Church,  however, 
makes  it  probable  that  the  present  system  of 
lessons  known  as  the  Antiochian-Byzantine  was 
not  the  only  one  used  in  early  days.  And  in 
reality  we  already  possess  documents  pointing  in 
this  direction  in  some  very  old  manuscripts. 

5.  Next  in  importance  is  the  Armenian  system. 
Professor  Petermann  of  Berlin  first  translated  it 
from  the  Armenian  Church  Almanac,  published 
in  Venice,  17ti2;  which  translation- appeared  in 
Dr.  Alt's  instructive  work  on  the  church  year. 
(Kirchenjahr,  ed.  ii.,  pp.  136,  225.)  Scripture- 
reading  is  u.  most  important  part  of  Armenian 
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church  service,  —  more  so  than  in  the  Greek 
Church.  During  the  time  from  Easter  to  Pente- 
cost the  Armenian  Church  does  not  only  have 
services  daily,  but  has  them  thrice  every  day,  and 
for  every  service  has  prescribed  lessons  from  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments.  During  the  rest  of  the 
year,  this  church  not  only  celebrates  every  Sunday 
and  saint's  day,  but  also  regularly  every  Wednes- 
day and  Saturday-  In  this  way  it  is  made  possi- 
ble that  between  Easter  and  Pentecost,  during 
the  principal  services,  the  whole  Psalter,  the  Acts 
entire,  the  Catholic  Epistles  entire,  and  the  Gos- 
pel of  St.  John  to  chap,  xiv.,  are  read ;  in  the 
matins,  the  first  half  of  the  Gospel  of  Luke,  and, 
in  the  vespers,  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  to  xvi.  1, 
and  .Mark  to  xiii.  :j",  are  read.  From  Pentecost 
on,  both  the  Pauline  Epistles  and  the  Gospels  are 
read  ;  for  ten  weeks,  Matthew ;  for  eleven  weeks, 
Mark ;  for  thirteen  weeks,  Luke;  and  from  Epiph- 
any, John  i.-vii.,  these  latter  chapters  thus  being- 
read  twice  every  year.  In  addition  to  these, 
selections  from  the  Old  Testament  are  also  read. 
The  Armenian  system  in  its  kernel  is  very  ancient. 
It  shows  enough  of  connection  with  the  Greek 
system  to  prove  that  the  latter  is  its  source,  and  is 
thus  older  than  the  separation  of  these  churches, 
in  5!l.j  A.D.  But  even  a  higher  antiquity  can  be 
shown ;  since  this  system  exhibits  the  two  chief 
peculiarities  of  the  Cappadocian  plan,  which,  as 
early  as  the  sixth  century,  presented  lessons  for 
'Wednesdays  and  Saturdays,  and  also  from  the 
Old  Testament  for  the  whole  year.  Basil  (Ep. 
2b'.),  Ad  Civsnrein)  says,  "Four  times  do  we 
assemble  every  week,  —  on  Sunday,  "Wednesday, 
Friday,  and  the  sabbath,  and  also  on  the  days 
commemorating  the  martyrs."  Cf.  also  Horn.  8, 
JJc  bapt.  Accordingly  we  can  see  in  the  kernel  of 
the  Armenian  system  the  outflow  of  the  Cappa- 
docian, or  rather  see  in  it  a  reflex  of  the  old  form 
of  the  (invco-Cappadocian  system. 

(3.  The  once  grand  Church  of  Syria,  owing 
both  to  the  dogmatic  contentions  of  the  fifth  and 
sixth  centuries  and  to  the  conquests  of  Islam,  is 
represented  at  present  only  in  such  sects  as  the 
Nestorians,  the  Jacobites,  the  Maronites,  and  the 
Melchites. 

The  latter,  called  "the  royal  partv,"  have  re- 
tained the  cultus  of  the  Greek  Church  in  gen- 
eral, as  also  the  Greek  reading-system.  Very 
ancient  documents  written  in  "Syriac  testify  to 
this  point.  We  have  an  almost  complete  record 
of  the  Melchite  lectionary  of  the  first  half  of  the 
eleventh  century. 

Of  about  the  same  age  are  the  documentary 
evidences  concerning  the  Nestorian  system  of 
Bible  lessons.  The  Missede  Chaldaicmn  of  the 
L nited  Nestnnans,  published  in  Pome  repeatedly, 
does,  indeed,  give  no  account  of  the  age  of  the 
manuscript  upon  which  the  edition,  which  con- 
tains both  the  Gospel  and  the  Epistolary  lessons, 
is  hased;  but  this  can  be  supplied  from  other 
sources.  1-  or  the  first  time  we  find  here  a  series 
ot  led  tones  selectee  that  are  of  such  a  character  as 
to  deserve  in  some  respects  to  be  placed  at  the 
side  of  the  Romish  pericope-svstem.  For  certain 
portions  of  the  church-year,  certain  New-Testa- 
ment books  are  used.  Thus,  for  the  first  half 
of  the  Epiphany  period,  the  Gospel  of  St.  John 
and  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  are  chiefly  em- 
ployed.    In  place  of  the  latter,  the  Epistle  to  the 


Romans  is  used  from  the  Monday  of  the  first 
week  in  Lent  to  Palm  Sunday ;  and,  side  by  side 
with  this,  sections  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
are  read.  From  the  middle  of  Lent,  sections  of 
St.  John's  Gospel  are  again  employed,  however, 
with  some  interruptions.  From  Pentecost  on, 
selections  from  Matthew,  then  from  Luke,  follow, 
'accompanied  by  portions  of  Corinthians,  Thessa- 
lonians,  Philippians,  and  Galatians.  It  is  possi- 
ble that  the  Nestorians  adopted  this  arrangement 
to  mark  their  contrast  with  the  Greek  Church, 
either  originating  it  themselves,  or  taking  it  from 
existing  practices.  The  date  would  then  be  the 
fifth  century.  The  system  is  certainly  very  pecul- 
iar, and  in  marked  contrast  with  the  Byzantine, 
as  is  especially  seen  by  the  Old-Testament  selec- 
tions. But  the  Nestorians  had  more  than  one 
system :  at  least  there  is  a  second  series  of  epis- 
tolary lessons  recorded  in  a  Vatican  manuscript 
of  1301. 

The  "Nestorian"  lessons  recorded  by  Dr.  Alt 
(Dei-  Clirisll.  Oirftus,  ii.  p.  485),  as  found  prescribed 
in  the  New  Testament  for  the  Christians  of  Mala- 
bar, have  some  marked  peculiarities,  but  are  of 
doubtful  authenticity. 

The  documents  with  reference  to  the  reading- 
system  of  the  Jacobite  Christians  are  quite  ample, 
but  have  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  examined 
The  very  first  edition  of  the  Syriac  New  Testa- 
ment, published  by  AVidmanstadius,  Vienna,  1S55, 
contains  a  list  of  the  New-Testament  pericopes 
of  the  Jacobites  ;  and,  besides,  a  Jacobite  Liturgy, 
found  in  the  second  volume  of  Renaudot's  collec- 
tion, contains  relevant  matter. 

This  latter  volume  prescribes  a  twofold  liturgi- 
cal arrangement,  —  the  first  called  Ordo  communis 
secundum  ritum  Si/roruin  Jacobitarum  (pp.  1  sqq.); 
and  the  second,  Alius  Ordo  generahs  liturgice  (pp. 
1.)  sqq.).  And,  according  to  the  investigations  of 
Biekell,  only  the  latter  is  a  Jacobite,  while  the 
former  is  a  Maronite,  plan ;  which  explains  the 
discrepancies  between  them.  The  Alius  Ordo 
also  agrees  with  Widmanstadius'  list.  That  the 
latter  is  that  of  the  Jacobite  Church  is  plain  from 
the  fact  that  Moses  of  Marden,  from  whose  hand 
this  Syriac  text  was  derived,  was  a  Jacobite. 
But  this  list  itself  lacks  inner  harmony,  the  epis- 
tolary lessons  not  according  with  those  of  the 
Gospel.  The  British  Bible  Society,  in  retaining 
the  liturgical  headings  of  the  AVidmanstadius'  edi- 
tion, seems  to  have  published  its  edition  only  for 
the  Jacobite  Christians.  AVidmanstadius"  list  is 
thus  not  satisfactory.  But  other  evidences,  chiefly 
ample  and  good  manuscript  authorities,  as  to  the 
Jacobite  system,  are  at  our  command.  Their 
common  peculiarity,  like  that  of  the  Nestorian 
system,  consists  in  the  selection  of  particular  por- 
tions of  Scripture  for  certain  prominent  days. 
Thus  Christinas  is  marked  by  selections  that 
treat  of  the  incarnation  of  Christ  historically; 
the  Epiphany  period  by  extracts  from  the  early 
work  of  Christ.  There  is,  however,  no  systematic 
plan  carried  out  in  the  selection  of  passages. 

For  the  extra-gospel  lessons  the  AVidmanstadius' 
list  is,  strange  to  say,  the  only  available  source ; 
and  this  list  shows  a  predilection  for  a  lectio  con- 
linua.  It  appoints  the  Acts  for  Lent,  First  Corin- 
thians after  Pentecost,  James  and  First  Peter 
after  Epiphany. 

The  plan  of  Scripture  reading  pursued  by  the 
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Maronites,  the  youngest  of  the  Syrian  churches, 
is  virtually  the  same  as  that  of  the  Jacobites. 

7.  While  the  lectionary  plan  adopted  by  the 
Alexandrian  churches  was  only  a  branch  of  the 
Greek,  that  of  the  (.'optic  churches  was  entirely 
distinct,  and  is  a  portion  of  the  Coptic  Liturgy  of 
St.  Basilius.  A  Latin  translation  is  found  in 
Kenaudot's  collection  (i.  pp.  137  sijq. ),  from  which 
it  is  evident,  that,  in  every  chief  service,  the  Copts 
read  from  four  different  parts  oi  the  New  Testa- 
ment. Upon  this  they  laid  much  stress.  The 
constitutions  of  the  Patriarch  Cyrillus  Lablaki 
enjoins  upon  the  bishops  to  v\aleh  11/  nun  omiltant 
leclionem  librorum  quinque  in  quarts  lilnri/in,  nriii/ir 
Pauli,  Calholici,  Aclorunu  Psalmorum.  <t  Erungelii. 
Cf  1.  c.  i.,  203  The  particular  features  of  this 
system  are  not  known. 

"  S  The  Ethiopic  system  is  virtually  identical 
with  the  Coptic,  as  is  its  whole  Liturgy.  Cf.  lle- 
naudot,  i.  -19!),  507  sqq. 

9.  The  proper  transition  from  the  eastern  to 
the  western  systems  would  be  the  North- African 
lectionaries,  if  we  were  in  possession  of  such. 
With  the  exception  of  the  Mozarabic,  prevalent 
among'  the  African  and  Spanish  Christians  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  no  list  has  been  preserved. 
An  examination  of  Augustine's  authentic  works 
seems  to  indicate  that  a  lectio  continua  was  fol- 
lowed out;  the  chief  festival  days,  of  course, 
having  their  fixed  lessons. 

10.  In  the  Occidental  Church  we  have,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  public  reading  of  Scriptures,  a  phe- 
nomenon similar  to  that  observed  in  the  Church 
of  the  East.  As  here  the  Byzantine  system  was 
the  one  most  extensively  spread,  thus,  in  the  West, 
the  Roman  system  gradually  supplanted  all  the 
rest.  A  difference  between  the  two  consists  in 
this,  that  the  non-Byzantine  systems  of  the  East 
were  mostly  followed  by  bodies  that  stood  op- 
posed to  the  Byzantine  Church,  while  the  non- 
Uoman  systems  found  a  home  in  bodies  on  doc- 
trinal and  fraternal  footing  with  the  Roman 
Church. 

11.  Of  the  existence  of  a  south-Italian  system 
employed  at  Capua,  we  have  ample  proof  in  the 
Cod.  Fuldensis,  corrected  in  the  year  5-15  by 
Bishop  Victor  himself  of  Capua. 

12.  That  the  Christians  of  Gaul  pursued  a 
peculiar  plan  in  the  public  reading  of  Scriptures 
is  already  manifest  from  a  letter  of  the  missionary 
Augustinus  to  Gregory  the  Great.  Besides,  there 
are  other  scattered  evidences  from  Hilary  (•154), 
Sidonius  (172),  Salvianus  (/HO).  Cf.  .Mabill., 
De  llturg.  Gallic,  pp.  29  sq<p  Then  we  have  a 
Capitular  of  Charlemagne,  abolishing  the  Gallic 
Liturgy  in  favor  of  the  Romish. 

13.  The  very  ancient  Liturgy  and  reading-sys- 
tem of  the  Milan  Church  has  been  more  fortu- 
nate. It  is  still  preserved  under  the  title  Missa 
Ambrosiana.  Its  original  form  cannot  be  defi- 
nitely determined,  as  the  different  printed  texts 
do  not  agree  among  themselves. 

14.  On  the  very  peculiar  Mozarabic  system,  con- 
sult the  special  article.  It  seems  to  be  older  than 
the  Gallic  system,  or  they  form  two  branches  from 
one  stem. 

Of  the  old  British  and  Irish  systems,  not  a 
single  trace  remains,  the  Roman  having  entirely 
supplanted  them. 

15.  The  Roman  system  of  scriptural  reading, 


like  the  whole  Roman  Liturgy,  has  passed  through 
three  stages,  —  that  of  its  origin  and  development 
down  to  the  time  of  the  Carlovinians,  that  of 
supremacy  in  the.  middle  ages,  and  that  of  fixed 
and  formal  codification  by  the  Council  of  Trent. 

The  oldest  traces  of  it  are  found  in  the  fifth 
century,  about  the  time  of  Jerome,  to  whom  Berno 
and  later  writers  ascribe  its  origin. .  It  consists 
of  a  double  list,  —  one  of  Epistle,  and  the  other 
of  Gospel  selections,  —  partly  chosen  freely,  and 
partly  with  partiality  for  certain  books. 

In  the  second  period,  this  system  made  its 
greatest  conquests;  in  France  supplanting  the 
Gallic,  in  Germany  entering  with  Christianity.  It 
also  experienced  some  internal  changes  during  this 
time,  especially  on  account  of  the  many  saints' 
days  and  the  introduction  of  the  Corpus  Christi 
Festival  in  120  1. 

Finally  the  Council  at  Trent  declared  the  papal 
system  the  only  legitimate  one  for  the  Roman 
Church,  only  allowing  those  churches  the  use  of 
any  other  which  could  prove  that  the  latter  had 
been  in  constant  use  there  for  the  past  two  hun- 
dred years. 

16.  With  the  Reformation  effected  by  Luther 
and  his  German  Bible,  the  traditional  character 
of  church  services  necessarily  had  to  change  also. 
The  Bible  was  read,  studied,  and  explained.  The 
most  complete  system  of  Bible  lessons  was  intro- 
duced in  England,  to  some  extent,  also,  in  Ger- 
many and  Switzerland.  This  whole  subject  is 
treated  in  exlenso  by  Ranke  :  Forihrstatid  des  her- 
kommlichcn  Perikopenkrciurs,  Gotha,  1*59. 

17.  The  old  pericope  system  has  a  peculiar  his- 
tory within  the  section  of  the  Protestant  Church 
that  has  retained  it.  In  England,  Cranmer,  in 
writing  the  Prayer-Book,  simply  took  the  Epis- 
tles and  Gospels  as  found  in  the  Jlissale  of  the 
English  bishoprics,  omitting  only  those  intended 
for  days  not  celebrated  by  the  Protestants.  This 
latter  was  also  done  in  Germany;  but  some  other 
changes  were  made  here,  especially  at  the  close 
of  the  Epiphany  and  Trinity  Sundays.  In  the 
pre-reformatory  system  there  were  no  lessons  for 
the  sixth  ^Sunday  after  Epiphany,  nor  for  the 
twenty-sixth  and  twenty-seventh  Sundays  after 
Trinity.  This  defect  was  remedied  successfully 
during  the  sixteenth  century  by  an  unknown  mas- 
ter in  liturgies;  and  the  present  arrangement  is 
the  result. 

IS.  The  subordinate  services,  such  as  the  matins, 
vespers,  as  also  services  during  the  week,  prayer- 
meetings,  and  the  like,  found  great  favor  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Reformers.  Luther  in  1520,  the 
Zurich  order  of  worship  for  1535,  and  the  Geneva 
Liturgy,  gave  directions  for  the  use  of  lessons  in 
such  services. 

The  Church  of  England  pursued  its  own  plan 
in  arranging  the  daily  lessons.  Not  content,  as 
the  Continental  Reformers  were,  with  selecting 
only  certain  sections  of  Scripture  to  be  read, 
Cranmer  arranged  for  morning  and  evening  ser- 
vices such  a  course  of  lessons,  that  in  every  year 
the  entire  Old  Testament,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Psalter  and  the  purely  ritual  sections  of  the 
Pentateuch,  was  read  through  once,  the  New  Tes- 
tament three  times,  and  the  Psalter  twelve  times, 
i.e.,  was  to  be  chanted  through  once  a  month. 

In  Germany  the  services  during  the  week  in 
the  course  of  time  became  almost  extinct. 
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19.  The  public  scriptural  reading,  thus  reduced 
to  the  regular  Gospel  and  Epistolary  lessons  for 
the  different  Sundays,  could  not  long  satisfy  the 
church.  Already  Spener  advocated  an  enlarged 
pericope  system  ;  and  since  1700,  when  the  move- 
ment was  started  by  the  Elector  George  of  Han- 
over, the  evangelical  authorities  in  the  various 
provinces  of  Germany  have  sought  to  remedy  this 
defect,  especial] v  by  the  adoption  of  new  series  of 
pericopes.  Cf.'Ra'nke  in  the  original  of  this  art. 
(Ilerzog,  II.  vol.  xi.  400-492),  and  Xebe  on  the 
Pericopes.       ERNST  uanke.    (G.  II.  SCHODDE.) 

PERIKAU,  Synods  of I.  (1551).  The  consoli- 
dation of  the  lloman-Catholic  party  in  Poland,  and 
the  drawim-up  of  the  Cunfessio  calholicce  fidei  by 
.Stanislaus  Ilosius,  Bishop  of  Culm  and  Ermeland, 
as  a  counterbalance  to  the  Conjessio  Auguslana. 
—  II.  (1555).  The  consolidation  of  the  Protestant 
paity  in  Poland,  and  the  sending  of  a  royal  em- 
bassy to  Paul  IV.,  demanding  the  celebration^  of 
mass  in  the  vernacular  tongue,  the  administration 
of  the  Lord's  Supper  in  both  forms,  the  abolition 
of  annats,  the  abrogation  of  ecclesiastical  celibac}', 
etc.  —  III.  (1502).  The  wild  outburst  of  dissen- 
sion with  the  Protestant  camp,  between  Luther- 
ans, Calvinists,  and  Antitrinitarians.  —  IV.  (1561). 
Religious  disputation  (Aug.  6-14)  between  the 
Antitrinitarians,  Grigor  Pauli  and  Georg  Scho- 
niann,  and  the  Reformed,  Stanislaus  Saruizki, 
Discorda,  and  others.  The  Lutherans  took  no 
part  in  the  discussion.  The  Antitrinitarians  were 
excluded  from  any  community  with  the  Reformed 
Church.     See  Poland. 

PER'IZZITES.     See  Canaan,  p.  380. 

PERKINS,  Justin,  D.D.  American  missionary 
in  Persia;  b.  at  West  Springfield,  Mass.,  March 
PJ,1S05;  d.  at  Chicopee,  Mass.,  Dec.  31,  1869. 
He  was  graduated  at  Amherst,  1829;  studied  at 
Andover  Theological  Seminary,  and  in  1830  was 
sent  by  the  American  Board  to  the  Xestorians  in 
Persia.  He  established  himself  at  Oroomiah 
(November,  1831),  and  for  thirty-six  years  con- 
ducted the  mission.  lie  translated  the  Bible  into 
the  Xestorian  dialect,  and  also  other  books.  In 
1812  lie  made  a  tour  through  the  United  States, 
accompanied  by  Mar  Yohanan,  an  early  convert, 
who  had  been  a  Nestorian  bishop.  In  1813,  at 
Teheran,  the  capital  of  Persia,  he  successfully 
defended  the  Protestants  against  misrepresenta- 
tion and  persecution.  He  wrote,  ^4  Residence  of 
Eajlil  Years  in  Persia  among  the  Xestnrian  Chris- 
tians (Andover,  1813),  Missionary  Life  in  Persia 
(Boston,  l-S(jl). 

PERKINS,  William,  b.  at  Marston  Jabet  in 
Warwickshire,  Eng.,  in  1558;  entered  Christ's 
College,  Cambridge,  1577;  was  chosen  fellow  of 
the  same  in  1582;  entered  the  ministry,  and  was 
appointed  lecturer  at  Great  St.  Andrews,  Cam- 
bridge, lie  married  in  1590.  He  was  called 
before  the  High  Commission  for  inquiry  as  to  his 
participation  with  Cartwright  in  the  Puritan 
movement,  lie  seems,  however,  to  have  taken 
little  interest  in  ecclesiastical  affairs,  but  was  a 
High  la  vimst  and  scholastic.  He  was  a  power- 
ful preacher.  Fuller  says,  "  He  would  pronounce 
tiie  word  'damn  '  with  such  an  emphasis  as  left 
a  doleful  echo  in  his  auditors'  ears  a  good  while 
after."  He  was  an  extreme  Calvinist  in  doctrine. 
His  Armdla  aurea,  published  in  1590  at  Cam- 
bridge, stirred  up  Arininius  to  reply  in  1602,  md 


had  a  great  deal  to  do  in  bringing  on  the  Armin- 
ian  controversy,  on  the  Continent  as  well  as  in 
Enoland.  His  Catechism,  entitled  The  Founda- 
tion of  Christian  Religion  into  Six  Principles  (1592, 
London,  12mo),  made  its  influence  felt  in  number- 
less Puritan  catechisms  in  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries.  He  wrote  a  large  number  of 
books  and  tracts,  the  most  of  which  wrere  collect- 
ed, and  published  in  three  volumes  folio,  Cam- 
bridge, 1603,  London,  1606.  He  died  1G02.  For 
further  information,  see  Brook  :  Lices  of  Puri- 
tans, ii.  p.  129;  and  Cooper:  A  thence  Cantabri- 
gensis,  ii.  p.  360.  O.  A.  BRIGGS. 

PERPETUA,  Ste.,  a  native  of  Carthage,  who, 
together  with  her  brother  Saturus,  and  a  female 
slave,  Felicitas,  suffered  martyrdom  under  Sep- 
timius  Severus.  The  Acts  were  first  discovered 
by  Lucas  Holstenius,  and  edited,  together  with 
his  notes,  by  Valesius,  Paris,  1664.  They  are 
also  found  in  Ruixart  :  Acta  primor.  martyr. 
(1716)  and  A.  S.  Boll.  (March,  vol.  i.).  Their 
genuineness  is  above  doubt ;  but  there  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  they  were  written  by  Tertullian, 
though  the  author  certainly  was  a  Montanist,  and 
prepared  Acts  for  the  use  of  a  Montanist  congre- 
gation, h.u'ck. 

PERRONE,  Giovanni,  D.D.,  Roman-Catholic 
theologian;  b.  at  Chieri,  Piedmont,  1794;  d.  in 
Rome,  Aug.  29,  1876.  He  received  his  doctorate 
at  Turin  (1815)  ;  went  to  Rome,  and  entered  the 
Society  of  Jesus;  was  sent  the  next  year  (1816) 
to  Orvieto  as  professor  of  dogmatic  and  moral 
theology.  Recalled  to  Rome  (1823),  he  became 
professor  of  theology  in  the  Roman  college,  and 
held  the  position  until  1873,  except  when  rector 
of  the  colleges  at  Ferrara  (1830-33)  and  Rome 
(1853-56).  He  took  refuge  for  two  years  with 
some  pupils  at  Stonyhurst,  Eng.  (1848-50).  In 
1854  he  played  a  prominent  part  on  the  affirma- 
tive side  in  the  discussions  preceding  the  bull 
Ineffabilis  Deus,  which  proclaimed  the  Immacu- 
late Conception  dogma.  In  1809  he  figured  simi- 
larly upon  the  Ultramontane  side  in  the  Vatican 
Council.  He  was  a  member,  and  chosen  council- 
lor, of  nearly  all  the  papal  congregations  on  doc- 
trine, discipline,  and  liturgy,  and  thus  wielded 
great  influence.  It  is,  however,  as  emphatically 
the  theological  teacher  of  the  present  Roman. 
Church  that  he  deserves  most  attention.  His 
system  of  dogmatics  is  now  that  most  widely  used 
in  his  church,  and  comes  up  most  fully  to  its 
standard  of  orthodoxy.  His  method  is  scholas- 
tic and  traditional,  but  divested  of  the  wearisome 
and  repulsive  features  of  old  scholasticism,  and 
adapted  to  the  modern  state  of  controversy.  His 
system  appears  in  two  forms,  —  unabridged  and 
abridged,  —  under  the  titles  PraJcctiones  iheologi- 
cce  nuas  in  Collegia  Romano  Socielatis  Jesu  ilabcbat, 
Rome,  1835  sqq.,  9  vols.  Svo,  republished  and  re- 
printed in  many  editions  at  Turin  (31st  ed.,  1865 
sqq.  9  vols.),  Paris  (1870,  4  vols.),  Brussels,  Ratis- 
bon,  and  elsewhere,  translated  into  French  and 
German  ;  and  Prcelectiones  thcoloqicce  in  Compendi- 
um redacke  (abridged),  Rome,  1845,  4  vols.,  30th 
ed.,  1881,  2  vols.,  translated  into  several  lan- 
guages. Besides  this  great  work,  he  wrote  //  Her- 
mesianismo,  Rome,  1838;  Traclatus  de  matrimonio, 
Rome  and  Lyons,  1840  ;  Synopsis  historic  thcolog'm 
-urn  plulosophia  comparatce,  Rome,  1845  ;    I)i>  in 
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definiri  possit  ("  Can  the  Immaculate  Conception 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  be  defined  by  a  dog- 
matic decree  V"),  1817,  ( ierman,  French,  and  Dutch 
trans.;  11  proteslanlismo  e  la  reijula  di  fcdc,  18.00, 
3  vols.,  French  trans.,  Paris,  1851;  Mcmuriulc  jiric- 
dicalorum,  1SG1,  2  vols.  ;  Dc  ciiiutibus  Jidei  sjici  el 
caritatis,  Turin,  1807.  -vols.;  De  dittiutate  D.N. 
Jcsu  Christ:,  Turin,  1870. 

PERRONET,  Edward  (d.  1702),  the  son  of  an 
eminent  evangelical  clergyman  at  Shoreham, 
Kent;  was  a  preacher  in  Mr.  Wesley's  conneelion, 
then  in  that  of  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon,  and 
finally  as  an  Independent  Dissenter,  lie  pub- 
lished in  178.3  Occasional  Verses,  Moral  and  Sa- 
cred. This  volume,  now  very  rare,  contains  the 
famous  hymn,  ;  All  hail  the  power  of  Jesus' 
name!"  It  had  previously  appeared  in  the  Gospel 
Magazine,  17S0.  F.  M.  biud. 

PERSECUTION  OF  THE  CHRISTIANS  IN 
THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE.  It  was  formerly  usual  to 
distinguish  between  ten  general  persecutions ; 
but  the  distinction  was  very  arbitrary,  and  gave 
an  entirely  wrong  idea  of  the  real  state  of  affairs. 
The  fact  is,  that  persecution,  when  once  started, 
never  ceased  until  stopped  by  law.  Frightful  at 
some  periods,  and  insignificant  at  others,  it  was 
always  permitted,  and  by  the  edict  of  Trajan  it 
became  legal.  Thus  the  history  of  persecution 
naturally  falls  into  three  great  periods.  The  first, 
from  the  beginning  of  Christianity  to  the  reign  of 
Trajan.  Persecution  is  permitted,  but  not  legal. 
The  second,  from  the  reign  of  Trajan  to  the  acces- 
sion of  Deeius.  Persecution  is  legal,  and  increases 
botli  in  extension  and  intensity,  but  remains  local, 
and  depending  on  the  individual  view  of  the  gov- 
ernor. The  third,  from  the  accession  of  Deeius 
to  the  promulgation  of  the  first  edict  of  toleration 
in  Oil.  Persecution  is  legal  and  general.  Its 
reason  is  political.  To  the  empire  the  speed}* 
suppression  of  Christianity  has  become  a  question 
of  life  and  death. 

I.  —  The  first  persecutor  was  Nero.  But  his 
reason  was  merely  incidental.  Two-thirds  of 
Koine  had  been  consumed  by  a  huge  conflagration. 
The  populace  was  on  the  very  verge  of  revolt, 
furious  to  find  out  the  incendiary.  Some  one 
whispered  the  name  of  the  emperor.  It  became 
absolutely  necessary  to  bring  forward  the  guilty; 
and  Nero  fastened  the  charge  en  the  Christians. 
But  the  circumstance  that  he  could  do  so  is  char- 
acteristic of  their  position  in  ltouian  society. 
Their  religion  was  not  illegal.  No  edict  had  as 
yet  been  issued  against  them,  nor  did  Nero  issue 
any.  Nevertheless,  their  social  position  began  to 
become  critical.  Though  religious,  more  especial- 
ly doctrinal,  intolerance  was  something  so  entirely 
unknown  to  antiquity  that  the  strangest  forms  of 
worship  were  tolerated  in  Home  beside  the  official 
one,  from  the  moment  a  religion  mixed  itself  up 
with  politics  it  was  prohibited.  The  Druids  were 
not  tolerated  in  Gaul.  Now,  it  cannot  be  main- 
tained for  one  moment  that  the  Christians  mixed 
up  politics  with  their  religion  ;  but  it  is  neverthe- 
less easy  to  understand  how  they  could  rouse,  such 
a  suspicion.  They  could  not  partake  in  the  pub- 
lic festival ;  numerous  acts  and  ceremonies  of  po- 
litical and  military  life  they  could  not  perform; 
their  religion  separated  them  from  their  co-citi- 
zens, and  threw  a  veil  of  secrecy  over  their  life. 
More  was  not  necessary  to  stir  up  the  Roman 
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imagination,  so  easily  touched  by  the  idea  of  plots, 
conspiracies,  attentates,  etc.  The  persecution, 
however,  was  only  short  and  local ;  though  in  the 
provinces  some  official  may  have  seen  fit  to 
imitate  his  master,  and  may  have  been  aided  by 
the.  base  passions  of  an  ignorant  mob.  And  in 
the  main  this  state  of  affairs  continued  during  the 
reigns  of  Vespasian,  Titus,  Domitian,  and  Nerva. 
A  great  general  persecution  is  spoken  of  under 
Domitian  ;  but  see  that  article. 

II.  —  At  the  beginning  of  the  second  century 
the  number  of  Christians  throughout  the  empire 
had  increased  so  much,  that  they  could  not  be  over- 
looked any  more,  nor  be  identified  with  the  Jews. 
But,  the  more  the  Christians  came  to  the  front, 
the  more  striking  the  difference  became  between 
the  spirit  which  ruled  them  and  the  spirit  incul- 
cated by  the  official  religion.  Serious  men  could 
not  fail  to  see  that  Christianity  acted  as  a  power- 
ful element  of  dissolution  in  the  Koman  state; 
and  it  was  consequently  the  good  emperors  of  the 
period  —  Trajan,  Hadrian,  Marcus  Aurelius  — 
who  persecuted  the  Christians;  while  the  fools  — 
Commodus,  Caracalla,  Heliogabalus  —  saw  fit  to 
take  no  notice  of  them.  Of  paramount  interest 
and  importance  are  the  letter  from  Pliny  the 
Younger,  governor  of  Bithynia,  to  Trajan,  and 
Trajan's  answer.  This  last  document  has  been 
completely  misunderstood  by  Melito  of  Sardis, 
Tertullian,  and  other  Christian  writers,  who  con- 
sidered it  an  edict  of  toleration,  while  in  reality 
it  is  the  legalization  of  persecution.  True,  he 
orders  that  no  action  shall  be  taken  against  the 
Christians,  unless  upon  denunciation  ;  but  he  adds, 
that,  "  when  they  are  formally  accused  and  con- 
victed, they  shall  be  punished."  And  what  the 
effect  of  such  a  decree  must  have  been  is  easily 
imagined  in  a  time  when  it  became  common  for 
the  crowds  in  the  amphitheatre  to  cry  out,  "  To 
the  lions  with  the  Christians ! "  The  edict  of 
Hadrian  (which  art.  see)  has  also  been  misunder- 
stood. It  is  simply  a  confirmation  of  the  edict  of 
Trajan.  But  these  two  edicts  formed,  up  to  the 
accession  of  Deeius,  the  legal  foundation  of  the 
social  position  of  the  Christians ;  that  is,  the  ca- 
price of  a  governor,  or  the  fury  of  a  mob,  might 
at  any  moment  institute  persecution  against  them 
without  any  interference  of  the  law  in  their  be- 
half. 

III.  —  Hitherto  the  worst  enemy  of  the  Chris- 
tians had  been  the  mob.  Stirred  up  by  accusa- 
tions of  monstrous  stupidity,  and  prompted  by 
inborn  envy  and  hatred,  it  was  the  mob  which 
instituted  the  persecutions.  But  now  the  situa- 
tion was  changed.  The  government  itself  became 
persecutor,  and  from  principle.  What  in  Marcus 
Aurelius  had  been  a  mere  instinct  became  in 
Deeius  conscious  action.  He  considered  the  Chris- 
tians in  the  cities  as  worse  enemies  of  the  empire 
than  the  barbarians  on  the  frontiers.  To  sup- 
press Christianity  seemed  to  him  a  political  neces- 
sity, a  duty  of  patriotism ;  and  persecution  was 
carried  out  as  a  regular  government  measure. 
The  same  policy  was  renewed  by  Diocletian,  and 
failed.  (See  the  arts.  Decius  and  Diocletian.) 
Constantine,  however,  soon  realized  that  the 
undertaking  was  impossible.  He  consequently 
changed  policy,  and  became  a  Christian  himself. 
See  Aube:  Histoire  des  persecutions  de  I'Efjlise, 
Paris,  1875 ;  Wieseler  :  Die  Christenverfolgimgen 
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der  Casaren,  E-wS;  and  Edm.  Stapfer,  m  Ency- 
clopedic des  Sciences  Relirjiemes,  vol.  x.  4S7— 10-j, 
art.  "  Persecutions." 

PERSEVERANCE  OF  THE  SAINTS.  This 
doctrine,  the  fifth  of  the  so-called  "  Five  Points 
of  Calvinism,"  is  thus  clearly  set  forth  in  the 
Canons  of  Dort,  Fifth  Head  of  Doctrine:  — 

"  Whom  God  (-alls,  according  to  bis  purpose,  to  the 
communion  of  his  Sun  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and 
regenerates  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  lie  delivers  also  from 
the  dominion  and  slavery  of  sin  in  this  life,  though 
not  altogether  from  the  body  of  sin  and  from  the  in- 
firmities of  the  th-sh,  so  long  as  they  continue  in  this 
world."     (Art.  I.) 

"  Ev  reason  of  these  remains  of  indwelling  sin,  and 
the  temptations  of  sin  and  of  the  world,  those  who 
are  converted  could  not  persevere  in  a  state  of  grace 
if  left  to  their  own  strength.  But  God  is  faithful, 
who,  having  eonferred  grace,  mercifully  confirms, 
and  powerfully  preserves  them  therein,  even  to  the 
end."     (Art.  III.) 

"  Of  this  preservation  of  the  elect  to  salvation,  and 
and  of  their  perseverance  in  the  faith,  true  believers 
for  themselves  may  and  do  obtain  assurance  accord- 
ing to  the  measure  of  their  faith,  whereby  they  arrive 
at  the  certain  persuasion  that  they  ever  will  continue 
true  and  living  members  of  the  Church;  aud  that 
they  experience  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  will  at  last 
inherit  eternal  life."     (Art.  IX.) 

"  This  certainty  of  perseverance,  however,  is  so  far 
from  exciting  in  believers  a  spirit  of  pride,  or  of  ren- 
dering them  earnally  secure,  that,  on  the  contrary,  it 
is  the  real  souree  of  humility,  filial  reverence,  true 
piety,  patience  in  every  tribulation,  fervent  prayers, 
constancy  in  suffering  and  in  confessing  the  truth, 
and  of  solid  rejoicing  in  God;  so  that  the  eonsidora- 
tion  of  this  benelit  should  serve  as  an  incentive  to  the 
Berimis  and  constant  practice  of  gratitude  and  good 
works,  as  appears  from  the  testimonies  of  Scripture 
and  the  examples  of  saints."    (Art.  XII.) 

"  The  carnal  mind  is  unable  to  comprehend  this 
doctrine  of  the  perseverance  of  saints  aud  the  cer- 
tainty thereof,  which  God  hath  most  abundantly  re- 
vealed in  his  Word,  for  the  glory  of  his  name  and  the 
consolation  of  pious  souls,  and  which  he  impresses 
upon  the  hearts  of  the  faithful.  Satan  abhors  it;  the 
world  ridicules  it;  the  ignorant  and  hypocrite  abuse, 
and  heretics  oppose  it.  But  the  spouse  of  Christ  hath 
always  most  tenderly  loved  and  constantly  defended 
it  as  an  inestimable  treasure."    (Art.  XV.) 

This  doctrine  was  first  clearly  set  forth  by 
Augustine  in  the  Pelagian  controversy  (De  Dono 
I'tjisrveranlice),  renewed  by  the  Reformers,  and  is 
heltl  by  all  Calvinistic  churches,  as  a  logical  con- 
sequent of  the  doctrine  of  election.  See  West- 
minster Confession,  chap.  xvii. 

Arminins  at  first  hesitated  about  it,  and  then 
left  it  an  open  question.  The  later  Arminians 
took  strong  ground  against  it,  and  affirmed  the 
possibility  of  a  total  and  final  fall  from  grace. 
This  is  the  position  of  the  Wesleyan  Arminians 
to-day  in  Europe  and  America.  The  Lutheran 
Confessions  hold  a  middle  position.  The  Church 
of  haiglaud  leaves  room  for  both  theories  See 
Arminiaxism,  Five  Articles  of  ;  Armixian- 
ism,  Wesleyan. 

PERSIA.  A  country  which  in  the  past  has 
played  not  only  one,  but  several  important  parts 
on  the  .stage  of  the  world's  history.  Going  back 
to  remote  antiquity,  we  find,  according  to  Sir 
William  Jones,  that  "Iran,  or  Persia  in  its  lar- 
gest sense,  was  the 'true  centre  of  population,  of 
knowledge,  oi  languages,  and  of  arts ;  which,  in- 
stead o  travelling  westward  only,  as  it  has  been 
fancifully  supposed,  or  eastward,  as  might  with 
equal  reason  have  been  asserted,  were  expanded 
in  all  directions,  to  all  the  regions  of  the  world  " 


Persia  was  one  of  the  great  world-powers  of  Dan- 
iel, the  rival  of  Rome  in  its  palmy  days,  the 
rival  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  when  Europe  trem- 
bled before  it,  and,  even  in  the  last  century,  a 
conquering  power,  the  extent  of  whose  dominions 
was  by  no  means  inconsiderable.  In  extent  of 
dominion,  and  continuance  of  power,  it  is  worthy 
of  comparison  with  Rome,  and  as  a  civilizing, 
fertilizing  power,  as  well.  Iran  and  Turan  repre- 
sent civilization  and  barbarism.  It  was  a  nation 
of  philosophers  and  poets,  as  was  recognized  by 
Mohammed,  in  the  saying,  that,  "  if  science  were 
suspended  from  the  height  of  heaven,  there  are 
among  the  Persians  those  who  would  possess  them- 
selves of  it."  Mohammedanism,  on  its  intellectu- 
al side,  was  largely  Persian.  Arabian  philosophy 
was  Arabian  only  in  name  and  language.  The 
brilliancy  of  the  Bagdad  caliphate,  the  Augus- 
tan age  of  Mohammedanism,  was  largely  due  to 
Persian  influence.  Language  and  literature  are 
rich  and  copious,  and  characterized  by  a  union  of 
profound  thought  with  brilliancy  of  expression, 
—  true  "apples  of  gold  in  pictures  of  silver." 
This  brilliancy  is  not  that  of  high  art,  but  of 
life.  Persian,  like  other  Oriental  literature,  pre- 
serves the  characteristics  of  spoken  language, 
which  give  it  a  perennial  freshness,  and  make  it 
independent  of  the  changing  fashions  of  time  aud 
place.  It  is  nearer  to  practical  life  than  Hin- 
du thought,  —  not  thought  merely,  but  thought 
in  action.  This  brings  out  the  most  characteris- 
tic feature  of  the  Persian  mind,  which  is  not  so 
much  its  absolute  originality  as  its  giving  cur- 
rency and  influence  to  the  thoughts  and  institu- 
tions of  other  Oriental  lands.  It  maintained  this 
supremacy  under  all  circumstances.  Conquering 
or  conquered,  it  makes  a  deep  impression  upon  all 
the  Oriental  peoples  with  whom  it  comes  in  con- 
tact. Hindu,  Arab,  Tartar,  and  Turk,  all  feel 
its  influence.  In  this  respect  it  bears  a  striking 
resemblance  to  Greece.  In  religion  it  occupied 
a  still  higher  position.  Of  all  non-Christian  reli- 
gions, it  was  the  one  most  free  from  idolatry,  most 
pure  from  moral  taint,  and  characterized  by  moral 
earnestness,  and  depth  of  sense  of  sin.  Life  a 
warfare;  man,  soldier  of  the  Prince  of  light,  in 
conflict  with  the  Power  of  darkness.  The  Per- 
sians were  the  people  most  in  sympathy  with  the 
people  of  God  under  the  old  dispensation,  sustain- 
ing to  them  a  peculiar  relation,  delivering  them 
from  Babylon,  and  aiding  and  assisting  them 
after  their  return 

Turning  now  to  the  Persia  of  to-day,  we  find 
that  it  still  occupies  an  important  central  position 
with  reference  to  Russia  on  the  north,  India  on 
the  east,  Arabia  on  the  south  and  south-west,  and 
Turkey  on  the  west.  In  political  power,  influ- 
ence, and  glory,  it  is  but  the  mere  shadow  of  what 
it  once  was.  Its  territory,  it  is  true,  extending 
nine  hundred  miles  from  east  to  west,  and  seven 
hundred  from  north  to  south,  and  embracing  an 
area  of  about  six  hundred  and  forty-eight  thou- 
sand square  miles,  is  still  large.  But  of  this  ter- 
ritory three-quarters  is  desert ;  and  much  of  the 
remainder  — even  of  those  parts,  which,  like  the 
country  along  the  shore  of  the  Caspian  and  on 
the  western  border,  is  exceedingly  fertile  —  is  but 
sparsely  inhabited.  In  the  more  thickly  settled 
districts  even,  signs  of  decay  meet  one,  in  uncul- 
tivated fields,  deserted  villages,  and  cities  whose 
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population,  in  some  cases,  is  but  a  tithe  of  what 
it  has  been.  Making  due  allowance  for  exagger- 
ated estimates,  the  probability  is,  that  the  popula- 
tion of  Persia  to-day  is  not  more  than  a  fourth  of 
what  it  was  two  centuries  ago,  and  that  its  wealth 
has  decreased  in  a  much  larger  proportion.  The 
same  causes  which  have  brought  about  the  pres- 
ent state  of  thing's  are  at  work  to-day.  The  ex- 
tortion of  the  government,  dissension  among  rival 
princes,  and  the  jealousy  of  the  two  leading  na- 
tions, —  the  Tartars  and  Persians,  between  whom 
the  land  is  divided,  —  are  rapidly  paving  the  way 
for  the  dismemberment  of  the  empire.  The  Kurd, 
in  his  mountain  fastnesses,  watches  tor  the  oppor- 
tunity to  swoop  down,  and  take  possession  of  the 
fertile  lowlands;  and  Russia,  who  already  within 
the  present  century  has  twice  enriched  herself  at 
the  expense  of  Persia,  waits  the  time  when  the 
■whole  of  Northern  Persia  shall  become  part  of 
her  possession.  True,  losses  on  the  north  may  in 
part  lie  compensated  by  extension  on  the  south- 
west ;  Bagdad  and  the  region  round,  rich  in  his- 
torical and  religious  memories  to  Persia,  falling 
to  her  as  her  share  of  the  possessions  of  "the  sick 
man."  But  it  is  not  likely  that  Persia  will  ever 
again  be  a  great  political  power.  As  regards  lit- 
erature, it  was  the  opinion  of  Lord  Beaconsfield, 
that  the  time  is  at  hand  when  Oriental  literature 
shall  take  the  place  occupied  1  >y  that  of  Greece  and 
Rome.  "Within  the  last  few  months  Max  M  tiller 
has  borne  very  emphatic  testimony  to  the  impor- 
tance of  this  literature  ;  and  it  is  a  noticeable  fact 
that  this  conviction  is  a  growing  one  among  those 
who  have  given  attention  to  the  subject.  The 
question,  however,  of  Oriental  literature,  is  but 
part  of  a  larger  question.  The  distinctive  char- 
acteristic of  that  literature  is  the  religious  element 
which  pervades  and  dominates  it;  and  it  is  just 
here,  that,  at  the  present  time,  the  position  of  Per- 
sia is  of  special  significance.  Persia  is  a  distinc- 
tively Mohammedan  country.  In  a  population  of 
five  or  six  millions  there  are  only  about  forty 
thousand  Armenians,  thirty  thousand  Nestorians, 
fifteen- to  twenty  thousand  Jews,  and  eight  thou- 
sand Fire-worshippers,  or  about  a  hundred  thou- 
sand in  all.  But  the  Mohammedanism  of  Persia 
is  a  peculiar  Mohammedanism.  In  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  term,  the  Persians  are,  and  always 
have  been,  bad  Mohammedans.  They  are  the 
Broad  Churchmen  of  that  religion,  and  Moham- 
medanism in  its  Arabian  dress  has  always  been 
too  narrow  for  them.  Hence  has  arisen  a  type  of 
Mohammedanism  which  may  be  called  the  Persian 
mystical,  dervish,  or  monkish,  Mohammedanism, 
the  leading  representative  of  which  is  Jelalu-d- 
Din,  author  of  Mesnevi,  not  so  well  known  in  the 
West  as  Saadi  and  Hafiz,  but  of  immensely  great- 
er significance  from  the  religious  stand-point. 

The  work  is  an  old  one.  Mevlana  Jolalu-d-Din 
("  Our  Lord,  the  Majesty  of  the  Religion  of  Islam  "), 
son  of  an  eminent  mystic,  was  born  at  Balkh,  Sept. 
29,  1207  A.D.  The  time  of  his  birth  is  significant ; 
as  it  is  the  period  richest  in  Persian  hisfoiy  in  its 
record  of  the  birth  of  distinguished  poets  and. 
philosophers,  thus  preparing  the  way  for  the  coin- 
ing of  him  who  was  to  bring  together  and  unite 
all  the  separate  streams  of  thought  in  one  mighty 
river.  About  1227  we  find  him  settled  at  Conya, 
the  ancient  Iconium,  where  in  124G  he  institut- 
ed the  order  of  Mevlevi,  —  dancing  or  whirling 


dervishes;  and  here,  in  1273,  he  died.  A  truly 
extraordinary  man,  of  marvellous  insight  and  sus- 
ceptibility for  spiritual  truth,  not  only  a  profound 
thinker,  but  a  man  of  affairs  as  well,  a  combina- 
tion of  philosopher  and  statesman.  For  our  judg- 
ment of  him  we  are  not  dependent  upon  the 
statements  of  credulous  disciples;  the  six  books 
of  Mesnevi  being  an  imperishable  monument  of 
his  genius,  fully  cnlitling  him  to  the  name  of- 
"  Prince  of   Persian  Mystics." 

But  what  is  mysticism  V  We  may  sum  it  up 
in  one  pregnant  sentence  from  the  Gospel  of 
John  (iv.  21),  read  in  the  order  of  the  Greek 
text,  —  "  Spirit  the  God  ;  "  not  merely  higher  than 
matter,  but  that  from  which  matter  derives  all 
its  significance.  God  is  Spirit,  God  is  truth, 
Elohim,  fulness  of  might,  the  unlimited,  inex- 
haustible source  of  life  and  light;  matter,  the 
opposite  pole,  without  form,  without  substance, 
without  even  a  shadow7;  that  which  is,  but  has 
not;  existence  without  attributes  ;  a  purely  nega- 
tive conception,  characterized  by  emptiness  and 
necessity,  as  spirit  is  by  fulness  and  liberty.  Re- 
lation of  God  and  matter,  that  of  giver  and  re- 
ceiver ;  of  the  two  to  the  world,  that  of  cause  and 
condition.  .Matter  having  naught  of  its  own  to 
manifest,  the  world,  as  distinguished  from  chaos, 
is  the  manifestation  of  God,  dependent  for  its 
existence  upon  the  presence  of  God.  All  things, 
every  thing  therein,  is  the  expression  or  symbol 
of  a  divine  idea.  The  higher  the  creature,  the 
higher  its  receptivity,  until  in  man,  born  in  the 
image  of  his  Maker,  we  have  a  mirror  which 
reveals  not  only  the  attributes  of  God,  but  God 
himself.  Hence  the  necessity  for  purity  of  heart. 
The  mirror  must  be  clean,  that  the  image  may  be 
reflected  therein.  The  continuance  of  the  world 
is  dependent  upon  the  continuance  of  God's  pres- 
ence; its  perfection,  upon  rising  from  the  world 
of  matter  to  that  of  spirit,  in  some  w  ay  exchan- 
ging the  things  seen  and  temporal  for  the  things 
unseen  and  eternal.  Hence  the  necessity  both 
for  something  which  shall  be  a  constant  pledge 
of  God's  presence,  and  for  a  new  birth  by  which 
the  soul  enters  into  the  spiritual  world  of  realities. 
Last  of  all,  and  higher  than  all  else,  —  God  being 
the  truth,  of  which  the  creature  is  but  the  mani- 
festation,—  God  not  only  was  God  in  eternity, 
when  besides  him  there  was  nothing,  but  is  God 
to-day  (creation  neither  adding  to  nor  taking  away 
from  him),  yea,  and  will  be  God  through  all  eter- 
nity, not  only  the  Lord  of  all,  but  the  All  in  all ; 
the  mightiest  archangel  before  the  throne  as 
dependent  upon  his  grace  as  the  weakest  and 
feeblest  of  the  children  of  men. 

These  propositions  are  not  only  presented,  but 
powerfully  presented,  in  Mesnevi,  as  we  can  find 
them  nowhere  else  outside  of  Revelation.  Well 
does  Yaughan  say  (Hours  tcilh  the  Mystics,  vol.  ii. 
p.  20),  that,  "if  the  principle  be  true  at  all,  its 
most  lofty  and  unqualified  utterance  must  be  the 
best;  and  what  seems  to  common  sense  the 
thorough-going  madness  of  the  fiery  Persian  is 
preferable  to  the  colder  and  less  consistent  lan- 
guage of  the  modern  Teutonic  mysticism."  If 
the  Oriental  John  be  the  prince  of  all  mystics,  it 
is  still  the  Oriental  mind  which  is  best  fitted  to 
understand  and  set  forth  this  side  of  Revelation. 

There  are  several  points  in  this  connection 
worthy  of  our  attention.     One  is  the  richness  of 
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ideas  in  this  work,  as  it  were,  a  very  seed-bed, 
where  there  is  ofttinies  more  of  meaning  m  a 
single  sentence  than  in  learned  tomes;  compre- 
hensive as  well  as  rich,  the  truth  of  Mohamme- 
danism supplemented  by  the  truths  ot  all  other 
reli-ions;  a  doctrine  of  incarnation,  of  atonement, 
of  regeneration ;  practice  of  morality  based  en- 
tirely on  love;  claims  to  be  the  absolute  religion, 
—  the  ocean,  of  which  all  forms  of  religion  are 
but  the  streams :  hence  the  reconciling  character 
of  the  system.  Not  only  does  it  furnish  a  centre 
for  the  multitudinous  sects  of  Islam,  but  it  pre- 
sents a  platform  on  which  theistic  Hindu  and  Mo- 
hammedan meet,  and  on  which  the  followers  oi 
Darwin,  Carlyle,  and  all  non-Christian  philosophies 
and  sects,  may  unite.  Another  important  charac- 
teristic is,  that  we  find  Jelal  addressing  all  classes 
of  men,  unfolding  the  highest  themes  to  the  lowest 
as  well  as  to  the  highest  intelligence.  No  man  so 
low  or  so  ignorant  for  v  horn  he  has  not  something- 
fit  and  appropriate.  To  make  a  learned  man  a 
philosopher  were  nothing.  The  soldier,  the  mu- 
leteer, the  lowest  ranks  of  men,  them  would  he 
teach  the  lessons  of  divine  wisdom.  A  still  more 
important  practical  feature  of  this  system  is,  that 
it  is  not  a  mere  philosophy :  it  is  an  institution 
whose  disciples  and  propagators  are  the  thirty-six 
dervish  sects,  scattered  over  all  the  Mohammedan 
world,  forming  centres  of  spiritual  influence  in  op- 
position to  the  secular  element  which  has  thus  far 
had  the  upper  hand. 

The  history  of  these  monks  of  Islam  is  full  of 
significance  in  its  bearing  on  the  history  of  to-day. 
Originating  in  Arabia,  at  the  very  beginning  of 
Mohammedanism,  the  dervish  movement  did  not 
become  prominent  till  it  was  taken  up  in  Persia. 
From  that  country  it  received  a  twofold  impulse. 
The  Hindu  doctrine  of  successive  incarnations, 
or,  as  it  is  termed  in  dervish  phrase,  of  the  con- 
stant presence  of  the  living  God  upon  earth  in 
the  person  of  the  Imam,  was  made  its  foundation. 
Two  ideas  of  tremendous  power  were  thus  brought 
together,  —  that  of  absolute'  subjection  to  the  will 
of  God,  and  that  of  a  direct  commission  proceed- 
ing from  the  very  mouth  of  God ;  and  the  result 
was  seen  in  a  series  of  revolutionary  movements 
which,  from  the  eighth  to  the  thirteenth  centuries, 
convulsed  the  Mohammedan  world,  finally  culmi- 
nating in  that  sect  of  the  Assassins,  who,  for 
nearly  two  centuries,  kept  up  a  reign  of  terror, 
compared  with  whom,  as  Von  Hammer  says,  "  All 
earlier  and  later  secret  combinations  and  preda- 
tory states  are  crude  attempts,  or  unsuccessful 
imitations."  Persia,  however,  did  something  more 
than  provide  dynamite  for  the  ascetic  tendencies 
of  the  age.  It  was  at  the  very  time  when  that 
movement  seemed  to  have  exhausted  itself,  that 
Jelalu-d-Din  appeared,  and  stamped  upon  it  a 
universal  character,  thus  giving  it  a  new  lease  of 
lib.'. 

From  Persia  the  movement  goes  into  all  sur- 
rounding lands,  and,  in  spite  of  opposition,  every- 
where prospers.  In  Persia  itself  it  takes  posse"s- 
moii  of  the  throne,  placing  upon  it  a  dynasty 
which  wields  the  sceptre  for  nearly  two  hundred 
and  twenty-five  years,  — from  1490  to  1722.  Its 
history  m  the  Ottoman  Empire  is  still  more  mar- 
vellous. Distrusted  and  hated  because  of  its  Per- 
sian origin,  it  wins  its  way  despite  all  obstacles; 
and  to-day  its  power  is  greater  than  ever.     Not 


only  are  many  of  the  principal  men  of  the  nation 
MeVlevis,  not  only  has  the  order  stood  high  in  the 
favor  of  sovereigns,  the  Sultan  is  never  regarded 
as  fully  invested  with  imperial  power  till  girded 
with  the  sword  of  Osman  by  the  successor  of 
Jelalu-d-Din.  There  remains  but  one  position  to 
be  attained,  —  the  caliphate  itself ;  and  that,  at  the 
present  time,  seems  to  be  within  its  grasp.  The 
whole  trend  of  the  Mohammedan  world,  nay,  we 
may  say,  of  the  Oriental  world,  is  in  the  direction 
of  this  pantheistic  dervish  system.  The  pressure 
of  the  European  powers,  of  Christianity,  and  the 
re-action  against  the  secularization  of  the  official 
heads  of  Mohammedanism,  all  contribute  greatly 
to  strengthen  dervish  Mohammedanism.  New 
orders  have  sprung  up :  old  orders  have  been 
strengthened.  The  present  Sultan  might  almost 
be  called  a  dervish,  surrounded  by  dervish  coun- 
sellors, having,  as  his  aim,  to  propagate  dervish 
principles.  The  doctrine  of  the  Mahdi,  or  guide, 
is  a  dervish  doctrine.  The  impending  change  in 
the  seat  of  the  caliphate  cannot  fail  to  help  the 
movement ;  and  if,  as  seems  not  unlikely,  Bagdad 
be  the  new  centre,  that  is  the  very  centre  of  the 
dervish  world,  its  "City  of  Saints."  Already 
there  have  been,  within  the  present  century,  three 
marked  manifestations  of  this  religious  system, 
—  Muridism  or  Sbamylism  in  the  Caucasus,  the 
Brahmo  Somaj  in  India,  and  Babism  in  Persia. 
The  first  has  been  put  down,  but  only  after  a  war 
of  thirty-five  years,  which  tasked  the  resources  of 
the  Russian  Empire.  The  other  two  have  but 
begun  to  manifest  themselves;  and  it  is  a  signifi- 
cant fact,  that  they  are  not  merely  defensive,  but 
offensive,  movements.  Chunder  Sen  lias  lately 
given  out  that  he  is  about  to  visit  Europe  as  the 
bearer  of  a  divine  command  to  it  to  abandon  its 
sectarianism,  and  receive  the  universal  religion. 
If  we  are  inclined  to  laugh  at  the  idea,  we  should 
do  well  to  remember  that  many  of  the  leading 
minds  in  Europe  and  America  are  more  in  sym- 
pathy with  this  Oriental  Pantheism  than  with 
Christianity ;  that  Emerson  was  but  a  Persian 
Sufi  in  a  Yankee  dress  ;  and  that  at  the  very  time 
these  lines  are  being  penned  (May,  1883),  five 
thousand  American  citizens,  members  of  the  or- 
der of  Bektashi  dervishes,  are  commemorating 
with  Oriental  rites  the  death  of  Abd-el-Kader. 
We  should  do  well  also  to  remember,  that,  wdiat- 
ever  decay  of  faith  there  may  be  in  Europe  and 
America,  there  is  none  in  Asia.  There  it  is  but 
latent,  and  is  already  beginning  to  manifest  itself 
with  the  same  power  as  in  the  days  of  old.  Mo- 
hammedanism is  not  passing  away  in  any  other 
sense  than  that  it  is  being  perfected  in  a  univer- 
sal religion,  which  sustains  the  same  relation  to 
Mohammedanism  that  Christianity  does  to  Juda- 
ism ;  and  this  bastard  Christianity,  this  false 
logos,  as  we  may  call  it  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
it  holds  the  cardinal  truths  of  Christianity  while 
at  the  same  time  it  makes  them  void  by  its  tradi- 
tion, is  a  far  more  dangerous  foe  than  Mohamme- 
danism pure  and  simple  ever  was  or  could  be. 
Now,  if  ever,  Christianity  is  called  upon  to  justify 
its  claims  to  be  the  universal  religion. 

Persia  is  an  old  mission-field.  In  the  New 
Testament  (Acts  ii.  9;  1  Pet.  v.  13)  there  are 
indications,  that,  even  in  apostolic  times,  the  gos- 
pel message  was  not  unknown.  We  may  divide 
the  work  into  four  periods,  —  early  Christian  mis- 
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sious  clown  to  the  fifth  century,  from  the  fifth  cen- 
tury omvaril,  Xestoriau  missions,  Roman-Catholic 
missions,  commencing  with  the  thirteenth,  and 
evangelical  missions  with  the  nineteenth  century. 
For  the  first  two,  see  Nestorians. 

John  de  Monte. Corvino,  the  first  Roman  mis- 
sionary, began  his  work  at  Tabreez,  near  the  cud 
of  the  thirteenth  century;  and  since  1  hat.  time 
Rome  has  made  a  number  of  efforts  to  gain  a 
permanent  foothold  in  that  country.  In  the 
seventeenth  century,  in  Chardin's  time,  she  occu- 
pied a  number  of  important  centres.  Neither 
the  Xestorian  nor  the  Roman  mission  has  exer- 
cised any  permanent  influence  upon  the  nation. 
The  Nestorians  to-day  are  a  small  body  in  one 
corner  of  the  country,  speaking  a  different  lan- 
guage from  that  of  the  surrounding  peoples;  and 
the  Romanists  are  mainly  those  who  have  been 
gained  during  the  present  century. 

About  the  middle  of  the  last  century  the  Mora- 
vians made  an  attempt  to  establish  a  mission  in 
Persia,  which  was  unsuccessful.  Martyn's  stay, 
1S11-12  (see  Martyx),  was  brief,  but  memora- 
ble for  the  boldness  with  which  he  grappled  with 
the  Mohammedan  problem.  For  three  years  and 
a  half  (1829-33)  (Troves  labored  at  Bagdad  ;  Basel 
missionaries  (1833-37),  at  Tabreez  ;  and  James  L. 
Merrick  (1835-45),  at  various  points  in  Persia, 
principally  at  Tabreez.  These  different  attempts 
had  to  do  largely  with  work  for  Mohammedans. 
Dr.  Perkins  commenced  the  Xestorian  mission  in 
1834  (Nestorians,  Grant,  Perkixs)  ;  in  1870  it 
became  the  mission  to  Persia,  or,  more  properly, 
Northern  Persia.  In  1S72  Teheran  was  occupied 
by  James  Bassett;  Tabreez,  by  P.  Z.  Easton,  in 
1873  ;  and  Hamaxlau,  by  James  Hawkes,  in  1881. 
In  1869  Ispahan  was  occupied  by  Robert  Bruce  of 
the  English  Church  Missionary  Society ;  and  in 
1883  Bagdad,  by  missionaries  of  the  same  body. 
Connected  with  the  five  stations  above  referred  to 
(Bagdad  not  included)  there  are  17  male  mission- 
aries (14  connected  with  the  Presbyterian  Board, 
2  with  the  English  Church  Missionary  Society, 
and  1  independent),  and,  inclusive  of  wives  of 
missionaries,  20  female  missionaries,  between  80 
and  90  native  helpers,  about  1,850  native  com- 
municants, one  college,  several  high  schools,  and 
a  large  number  of  village  schools.  Summing  up 
the  work  of  the  evangelical  missionaries,  we  may 
say,  that,  thus  far,  much  has  been  done  for  the 
Nestorians,  something  for  the  Armenians,  and 
something  also  for  the  Mohammedans,  but  that, 
taking  a  broad  view  of  the  field,  we  have  made  but 
a  commencement ;  and,  while  we  have  no  reason 
to  doubt  the  final  victory,  we  have  no  reason  to 
expect  an  easy  triumph. 

Lit.  —  Sir  John  Malcolm  :  History  of  Persia, 
London,  1815,  2  vols.  ;  R.  G.  Watson  :  History 
of  Persia  under  the  Kajar  Dynasty,  I860  ;  Sir 
Henry  Rawlinson  :  England  and  Russia  in  the 
East,  London,  1870 ;  Vox  Hammer  :  History  of 
Hie  Assassins,  1818;  Sir  John  Ciiardin:  Travels 
into  Persia  and  the  East  Indies,  London,  1686,  best 
edition,  Paris,  1811 ;  Stack  :  Six  Months  in  Persia, 
London,  1882,  2  vols.  ;  O'Donovan  :  Mem  Oasis, 
London,  1883,  2  vols.  ;  C.  J.  Wills  :  In  the  Land 
of  the  Lion  and  the  Sun,  1883,  2  vols.  —  Persian 
Poetry.  Sir  Gore  Ouseley  :  Persian  Poets,  1816; 
East  wick:  The  Gnlistan,  Hertford,  1850;  Bodex- 
Stedt  :    Hafiz,    Berlin,   1877;    Redhouse  :    The 


Mesneci  of  Jelalu-d-Din,  London,  1881  sq.  ;  Helen 
Zim.mekn  :  Epic  of  Kings:  Stories  re-told  from  Fir- 
itusi,  London,  1882;  Robinson:  Persian  Poetry, 
n.  pi.,  1883;  W.  A.  Cloustox:  Bakhtyar  Noma, 
n.  pi.,  1883;  Rali'ii  Waldo  Emerson:  Persian 
Poetry  (Letters  and  Social  Aims). 

See  Literature  under  Cyrus,  Dervish,  Grant, 
Magi,  Manich.eism,  Maktyn,  Missions,  Mo- 
hammed, Nestorians,  Parseeism,  and  Per- 
kins. T.  Z.  EASTON  (Missionary,  Tabreez,  Persia). 

PERSONS,  Robert  (or  PARSONS),  Jesuit 
emissary  and  agitator;  b.  at  Nether  Stowey, 
Somersetshire,  June  21,  154G;  d.  at  Rome,  April 
15,  Kilo.  He  was  graduated  M.A.  at  Oxford, 
1572 ;  but,  having  been  converted  to  Romanism, 
he  quitted  England,  1574,  and  entered  the  Society 
of  Jesus  at  Rome,  July  4,  1575.  Five  years  later 
he  and  Campian  (see  art.)  were  sent  to  England. 
They  were  the  first  Jesuits  to  visit  that  country. 
The  arrest  of  Campian  caused  his  return  to 
Rome,  1583 ;  whence,  however,  he  continued  to 
manage  the  English  mission,  of  which  he  became 
prefect  in  1592.  In  1587  he  was  the  first  rector 
of  the  English  seminary  in  Rome,  and  in  1588 
was  sent  to  Spain  to  look  after  Jesuit  interests  in 
England,  in  case  the  Armada  should  make  its  ex- 
pected successful  attack  upon  that  country.  He 
founded  schools  for  the  training  of  English  priests 
at  Valladolid  (1589),  Lucar  (1591),  Seville  and  Lis- 
bon (1592),  and  St.  Omer  (1593),  besides  lending 
his  efficient  aid  to  the  colleges  of  the  secular  clergy 
at  Douay.  He  was  an  indefatigable,  wily,  and 
learned  man.  Of  his  numerous  writings  may  be 
mentioned,  A  hrief  discovrs  containing  certaine  rea- 
sons ichy  calholii/ues  refuse  to  goe  to  Church,  Doway, 
1580 ;  A  Christian  direclorie  guiding  men  to  their 
salualion,  Lond.,  1583-91,  2  parts,  reprinted,  mod- 
ernized, and  Protestantized  by  Dean  Stanhope, 
1700,  8th  ed.,  1782  ;  A  conference  about  the  next 
succession  to  the  crowne  of  Ingland,  1594  (the 
printer  of  it  was  hanged  for  sedition  :  it  support- 
ed the  claim  of  the  Infanta)  ;  Treatise  of  the  tliree 
conversions  of  England  from  paganismc  to  Chris- 
tian religion,  1603-04,  3  parts  (an  answer  to  Fox's 
Acts  and  Monuments).  For  his  biography,  see 
E.  Gee  :  The  Jesuit's  memorial  for  the  intended 
reformation  of  England  under  their  first  Popish 
prince,  London,  1690  ;  Hallam  :  Lit.  hist.  Eng.  , 
Green  ;  Hist.  Eng.  People. 

PERU,  a  republic  of  South  America,  estab- 
lished in  1821 ;  numbered  2,099,945  inhabitants 
in  1876,  besides  some  tribes  of  wild  Indians,  esti- 
mated at  350,000  souls.  IN  lost  of  the  inhabitants 
are  of  Indian  descent,  and  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  the  people  belong  to  the  Roman-Catholic 
Church.  In  1876  there  were  5,087  Protestants, 
498  Jews,  and  27,073  persons  belonging  to  other 
denominations;  but,  according  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  Aug.  31,  1867,  only  Roman  Catholics  have 
the  right  of  public  worship.  The  ecclesiastical 
division  of  the  country  comprises  the  archbishop- 
ric of  Lima,  founded  in  1539,  and  the  bishoprics 
of  Arequipa  (1009),  Chachapoyas  (1805),  Cuzco 
(153s),  Guamanga  (1609),  Iluanuco  (1865),  Puiio 
(1862),  and  Truxillo  (1577).  In  1868  there  were 
only  634  parishes,  but  1,800  secular  priests,  and 
720  regular  clergy.  During  the  Spanish  rule  the 
Church  of  Peru  was  exceedingly  rich ;  and  in 
spite  of  repeated  confiscations  of  estates,  and 
seizures  of  revenues  which  have  come  over  her 
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since  the  establishment  of  the  republic,  she  is 
still  very  wealthy.  Hut  her  bishops  are  appointed 
by  the  secular  government,  and  treated  as  govern- 
ment officers.  See  D'Ursel:  L'Ame'rique  dn  suit, 
Paris.  187!).  IIAUCK. 

PESHITO.     See  Bible  Versions,  p.  282. 

PESSIMISM.     See  Optimism,  Schopenhauer. 

PESTALOZZI,  Johann  Heinrich,  b.  at  Zurich, 
Jan.  12,  1740;  d.  at  Yverdon,  Feb.  17,  .1827. 
He  studied  theology,  but  soon  felt  that  the  min- 
istry would,  not  give  him  the  opportunities  he 
wanted.  He  then  tried  jurisprudence,  but  felt 
still  more  disappointed.  Finally,  in  1709,  he 
bought  at  Ncuhaf  *  tract  of  waste  land,  and 
became  a  farmer,  not  from  any  business  specu- 
lation, but  from  sheer  philanthropy,  hoping  to 
do  something  to  better  the  conditions  of  the 
human  race  by  making  unproductive  soil  pro- 
ductive. But  his  capital  proved  insufficient ;  and 
in  1775  he  turned  his  farm  into  a  kind  of  poor- 
school,  in  which  the  children  maintained  them- 
selves by  manual  labor  between  the  hours  of 
instruction.  In  one  respect,  so  far  as  education 
was  concerned,  the  experiment  turned  out  a  great 
success.  But,  as  the  school  could  not  financially 
support  itself,  Pestalozzi  was  compelled  to  dis- 
solve it;  and  from  1780  to  1708  he  devoted  him- 
self to  literature.  Some  of  his  books  —  Lit  uhard 
und  Gerlrud  (1781)  and  NiieliJ'nrsrluniijrn  ilber  den 
Gain/  ili  r  Nalur  in  drr  Enlirickclung  drs  Mruscheti- 
gnxc/i/crliti-s  (17!)8) —  attracted  much  attention,  and 
made  a  great  name  for  him  ;  and  in  1708  he  once 
more  found  an  opportunity  of  employing  his 
great  educational  powers.  lie  obtained*  the  use 
of  an  old,  dilapidated  nunnery  at  Stanz,  opened 
an  orphan-asylum,  and  gathered  together  eighty 
children,  who,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  months, 
looked,  physically,  intellectually,  and  morally,  as 
if  they  had  gone  through  a  transformation-mill. 
But  the  following  year  the  French  took  the  nun- 
nery for  a  hospital,  and  I'estalozzi's  work  was 
destroyed.  He  had  determined,  however,  to  be- 
come a  schoolmaster,  and  in  1799  he  accepted 
such  a  position  at  Burgdorf.  The  novelty  of  his 
method  surprised  people,  and  an  investigation  was 
made;  but  it  served  only  to  prove  the  magnitude 
of  his  achievements.  In  the  following  year  he- 
was  able  to  found  an  independent  educational  in- 
stitution at  Burgdorf,  which  in  BS03  was  removed 
to  Yverdon;  and  hardly  ten  years  elapsed  before 
he  stood  forth  as  the'  schoolmaster  of  Europe. 
Education  was  the  enthusiasm  of  the  world,  and 
Pestalozzi  seemed  to  realize  even  the  greatest 
expectations.  Pupils  flocked  to  his  school  from 
Russia,  Germany,  France,  and  An  jrica.  The 
emperor,  Alexander  I.,  embraced  him  with  tears; 
and  the  Spanish  king  made  him  a  grandee  of 
Spam.  _  His  lack,  however,  of  economical  talent, 
dissensions  among  the  teaehers,  the  passin"--away 
oi  the  educational  enthusiasm,  and  other  causes, 
1'i-ouglit  on  hard  times;  and  in  1825  it  was  neces- 
sary to  close  the  school  on  account  of  debt  The 
last  years  of  Pestalozzi's  life  were  full  of  hard- 
ships and  bitterness,  as  may  be  seen  from  his 
M'-ineLvbr.nsschicksaie  and  Schwunenarsa,,,,,  1820. 
But,  though  his  own  school  failed,'  his  method 
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to  scholasticism.  To  bring  forth  the  clear  and 
precise  idea  was,  of  course,  his  final  aim,  as  it 
must  be  the  final  aim  of  all  instruction ;  but,  in- 
stead of  abstract  logical  definitions,  he  used,  as  far 
as  possible,  exhibition  of  the  object  in  question, 
and  simple  induction.  Many  details  of  his  meth- 
od, such  as  mutual  instruction,  common  recital, 
etc.,  are  not,  perhaps,  strictly  speaking,  his  inven- 
tions; but  they  w7ere  by  him  brought  into  system- 
atic form,  and  into  general  use.  With  respect 
to  religion,  he  stopped  short  at  natural  religion, 
though  without  any  antagonism  to  Christianity. 

Lit.  — Beociimann  :  Heinrich  Pestalozzi,  Leip- 
zig, 18-40;  Kamsauer:  Pestcdozzische  Blatter,~SL\hex- 
feld,  1*40;  Ciikistoffel:  Pcstalozzis  Lehen  und 
Ansiclden,  Zurich,  1840;  Setffartii:  J.  H.  Pesta- 
lozzi, Leipzig,  1872 ;  R.  de  Guimps  :  Histoire  de 
Pestalozzi,  1873.  In  English  there  are  biographies 
by  Bibee  (London,  1831)  and  Krusi  (Cincinnati, 
1870). 

PETAVIUS,  Dionysius  (Denys  Petau),  b.  at  Or- 
leans, Aug.  21,  1583;  d.  in  Paris,  Dec.  11,  1052; 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  Roman-Catholic  theo- 
logians of  the  post-Tridentine  age,  —  the  Aquila 
Jrsiiitaruin.  He  studied  philology  and  philoso- 
phy at  ( trleans  and  Paris,  in  which  latter  place 
he  acquired  the  friendship  of  Isaac  Casaubon : 
indeed,  he  at  various  epochs  of  his  life  received 
some  of  his  most  powerful  impulses  from  Prot- 
estant scholars,  —  Scaliger,  Gerhard,  Grotius,  etc. 
In  1602  he  was  appointed  teacher  in  the  univer- 
sity of  Bourges,  but  in  1005  he  resigned  that 
position  in  order  to  enter  the  order  of  the  Jesuits. 
He  made  his  novitiate  at  Nancy,  studied  theology 
at  Pont-a-Mousson,  and  was  in  1021  appointed 
professor  of  theologia  posiliva  in  the  university  of 
Paris;  which  position  he  held  for  twenty-two 
years.  In  1044  he  retired  into  private  life,  and 
devoted  himself  exclusively  to  literature.  His 
works,  numbering  forty-nine  (of  which  ten  are  in 
folio),  comprise  philology,  chronology,  and  theolo- 
gy. Among  his  philological  works  are  editions  of 
Synesius  (1011,  with  translation  ;  2d  ed.,  1031 ;  3d 
ed.,  1633,  with  valuable  notes),  Themistius  (1013), 
Julian  (1614),  Nicephorus  (Breviarium  historicum, 
1010),  and  Epiphauius  {Opera  omnia,  1022,  with 
translation  and  notes).  Of  his  chronological 
works,  the  Opus  de  iloctrina  temporum  (Paris,  1027, 
2  vols.  fol. ;  new  edition  by  Hardouin,  Antwerp, 
1703,  Verona,  173-1-36,  Venice,  1757)  contains 
a  new  system  of  chronology,  which  was  further 
developed  in  his  Urannloijion  (1630),  defended 
against  the  attacks  of  LaPeyre  in  La  pierre  de 
louche  clironologique  (1030),  and"  practically  applied 
in  his  Tabula:  chronologiccc  (1028)  and  llationari- 
um  temporum  in  XIII  libris  (Paris,  1033-34),  an 
outline  of  the  world's  history,  which  became  very 
famous,  and  continued  down  to  our  time  (last  edi- 
tion, Venice,  1849) ;  not  to  speak  of  the  eight  thou- 
sand mistakes  he  corrected  in  Baronius' Annales. 
Of  his  theological  works,  some  are  polemical, 
of  a  rather  harsh  description,  against  Salmasius, 
Alaturiu  Simon,  Grotius,  etc.  ;  but  his  principal 
work  is  his  De  tlicoloijieis  dogniatibus,  Paris,  1044- 
oO,  5  vols,  fob,  but  unfinished.  It  is  a  "history 
of  doctrines,"  planned  under  the  influence  of  that 
aversion  to  scholasticism  which  was  the  universal 
result  of  the  Reformation,  and  executed  with 
enormous  learning  and  great  literary  skill.  It 
defends  the  doctrine  of  development.     At  first  it 
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made  no  great  impression;  but,  when  the  Re- 
formed theologians  began  to  praise  the  book,  it  at 
once  flew  into  unparalleled  celebrity,  and  edition 
followed  edition,  the  last  by  ,].  15.  Thomas,  Bar 
le  Duo,  180-1  sqq.,  8  vols.  See  his  biography  by 
Fkanz  Stanonik,  Graz,  lN7ti.     W  uiknm  ANN. 

PETER,  The  Apostle.  —  1.  His  Life.  1.  From 
his  Call  to  Christ's  Ascension. —  His  original  name 
was  Simon,  or  Symeon.  His  father's  name  was 
John  (John  i.  12),  or  Jonah  (Matt.  xvi.  17).  lie 
was  born  in  Bethsaida,  bul  af  ler  h  is  marriage  lived 
at  Capernaum,  and,  with  his  younger  brother  An- 
drew, carried  on  the  trade  of  fisherman.  He  was 
an  adherent  of  John  the  Baptist,  and  by  Andrew 
introduced  to  Jesus  (John  i.  11,  12).  The  latter  at 
once  described  him  as  Cephas  ("rock");  and  the 
appellation  in  its  Greek  translation,  l'eter,  super- 
seded entirely  his  original  name.  Our  Lord  always 
called  him  Simon.  James  speaks  of  him  as  Sym- 
eon. In  the  Gospels  and  Acts  he  is  called  "  Simon 
who  also  was  named  Peter,"  or  Simon  Peter,  or 
simpby  Peter  ;  while  Paul  usually  calls  him  Cephas 
(ICor.  i.  12,  ix.  5,  xv.  5;  Gal.'  i.  18,  ii.  9,  11), 
and  only  rarely  l'eter  (Gal.  ii.  7,  8).  After  meet-  i 
ing  Jesus,  he  became  a  disciple,  but  resumed  his 
occupation  until,  some  time  after  this,  Jesus  gave 
him  that  final  call  (Matt.  iv.  19)  which  made  nim 
henceforth  an  inseparable  companion  and  apostle. 
His  house  was  a  kind  of  rendezvous  for  the  dis- 
ciples ;  and  he  was  one  of  the  three  who  saw  our 
Lord's  most  private  experiences  and  miracles,  and 
heard  his  most  private  speeches  (Matt.  xvii.  1, 
xxvi.  37;  Mark  v.  37). 

Peter  comes  before  us  as  a  sharply  defined  type 
of  the  Galileans,  well-intentioned,  trustworthy, 
independent,  and  courageous,  but  also  suscepti- 
ble to  new  impressions,  fond  of  innovations,  and 
by  nature  disposed  to  changes  according  to  fancy. 
Yet  he  deserved  his  appellation  of  "  rock,"  be- 
cause down  in  the  depths  of  his  being  he  was 
unalterable  in  his  fidelity  to  his  Master.  Our 
Lord  looked  below  the  surface,  and  knew,  that, 
when  once  the  decisive  impulse  had  been  given 
to  that  life,  nothing  could  stop  or  deflect  the 
outflow  of  the  energy  of  the  warm-hearted  disci- 
ple. He  would  be  entirely  his.  Peter's  history 
proved  the  correctness  of  our  Lord's  intuition, 
lie  identified  himself  with  his  Master.  He  was 
the  leader  and  spokesman  of  the  band.  From 
his  lips  came  the  emphatic  answer,  "  Thou  art  the 
Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God."  And  to  him 
the  declaration,  "  Blessed  art  thou,  Simon  Bar- 
Jonah  :  for  flesh  and  blood  hath  not  revealed  it 
unto  thee,  but  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven. 
And  I  also  say  unto  thee,  that  thou  art  Peter,  and 
upon  this  rock  I  will  build  my  church ;  and  the 
gates  of  Hades  shall  not  prevail  against  it.  I  will 
give  unto  thee  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  : 
and  whatsoever  thou  shalt  bind  on  earth  shall  be 
bound  in  heaven  :  and  whatsoever  thou  si  i  alt  loose 
on  earth  shall  be  loosed  in  heaven"  (Matt.  xvi. 
17-19).  By  "rock"  Jesus  meant  the  person  of 
the  apostle  addressed,  as  is  proved  by  the  fact 
that  in  the  Aramaic,  which  he  spoke,  "rock  "  and 
"man  of  rock"  would  be  both  expressed  by  the 
same  word,  —  Keplia.  The  words  reminded  Peter 
of  those  used  by  our  Lord  when  they  first  met 
(John  i.  45).  They  were  a  pledge  for  the  future. 
It  was  Peter  who  subsequently  led  the  way  in 
inducing  tjre  Jews  to  accept  Jesus  as  the  Christ, 


and  in  building  up  strongly  and  lastingly  the 
infant  church.  It  was  by  his  preaching  that  the 
line  was  drawn  between  those  in  the  kingdom  and 
those  not;  and  this  is  what  is  meant  by  binding 
and  loosing,  or  the  "keys,"  in  our  Lord's  speech 
just  quoted.  But  that  no  superior  authority  was 
thus  given  to  Peter  by  the  "  keys  "  is  manifest, 
because  precisely  the  .same  authority  was  given 
to  the  entire  church  (Matt,  xviii.  18).  It  affords, 
therefore,  no  warrant  for  the  assertions  and  as- 
sumptions of  tlie  Roman  Church.  Peter  was  by 
force  of  character  the  leader  of  the  apostles;  but 
he  was  not  primate,  nor  was  it  possible  for  him 
to  transmit  this  position  to  any  other,  any  more 
than  he  could  transmit  his  apostleship,  or  his  eye- 
witness of  Jesus,  —  one  of  the  necessary  condi- 
tions of  apostleship. 

But  it  cannot  I  >e  supposed  that  no  earthly  hopes 
mingled  with  Peter's  faith  in  the  Messiahship  of 
Jesus,  nor  that  he  at  once  understood  how  the 
sufferings  of  Jesus  could  lead  to  the  glory  that 
should  follow.  Indeed,  when  he  first  heard  of 
sufferings,  he  exclaimed,  "  Be  it  far  from  thee, 
Lord:  this  shall  never  be  unto  thee."  For  which 
speech  he  was  very  sharply  rebuked  (Matt.  xvi. 
22,  23).  As  the  hour  came  on,  the  play  of  lights 
and  shadows  upon  his  moral  life  was  more  rapid. 
He  declares  how  joyfully  he  had  left  all,  and  fol- 
lowed Jesus  (Matt.  xix.  27).  But  the  question 
"What,  then,  shall  we  have?"  showed  that  the 
thought  of  reward  was  a  little  too  prominent. 
He  vehemently  refused  to  have  his  feet  washed 
by  Jesus,  and,  on  receiving  a  warning,  as  vehe- 
mently desired  it,  but  in  the  affair  showed,  along 
wdth  humility  and  devotion,  not  a  little  wilful- 
ness, and  a  certain  dulness  of  apprehension  re- 
specting the  meaning  of  Jesus'  deed.  When  the 
supper  was  ended,  Jesus  said,  "All  ye  shall  be 
offended  in  ine  this  night."  To  which  Peter 
replied  characteristically,  "  If  all  shall  be  offended 
in  thee,  I  will  never  be  offended."  Our  Lord 
knew  better  (Matt.  xxvi.  31-35).  Peter  was 
honest  in  his  intention,  but  he  lacked  strength  of 
purpose.  He  gave  one  blow  in  his  Lord's  behalf, 
saw  how  vain  was  any  attempt  at  resistance,  and 
fled,  like  the  rest.  Then  waxing  bolder,  he  went 
to  the  palace  of  the  high  priest,  and  crowded 
around  the  fire.  But  there,  abruptly  presented 
with  questions  respecting  his  relationship  to  Jesus, 
he  denied  thrice,  and  at  last  with  an  oath,  that 
he  ever  knew  him.  It  needed  but  a  look  from 
Jesus  to  recall  his  boasting  assertion,  —  "  Even  if 
I  must  die  with  thee,  yet  will  I  not  deny  thee,"  — 
and  turn  the  flood  of  repentance  upon  his  soul. 
His  heart  was  humbled,  but  it  was  not  crushed; 
for  on  the  morning  of  the  resurrection  he  was  the 
first  to  enter  the  empty  sepulchre.  Nor  was  there 
any  break  in  his  Lord's  confidence.  To  him,  first 
of  the  apostles,  did  the  risen  Christ  appear  (1  Cor. 
xv.  5)  ;  and  when,  by  the  lakeside  of  Galilee, 
the  thrice-repeated  question,  "  Lovest  thou  me'?  " 
brought  out  the  three  answers  full  of  humility 
and  love,  the  tender  commands,  "  Feed  my  sheep," 
"Feed  my  lambs,"  proved  that  his  restitution  w  as 
complete.  To  the  erring  but  repentant  apostle 
was  given  the  leadership  of  the  entire  church  and 
the  honor  of  martyrdom. 

2.  From  the  Ascension  of  Christ  to  his  own  Death. 
—  The  Gospels  constitute  our  only  historical 
source  for  the  life  of  Peter  up  to  the  ascension  of 
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Jesus.  After  this  event  we  have  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  a  few  notices  in  the  Pauline  Epistles 
and  in  the  Apostolic  Fathers.  In  the  Acts,  1  aid 
receives  greatest  attention ;  but  in  their  earlier 
portion  Peter  is  the  principal  figure.  Luke  de- 
rived his  account  from  Mark  (Col.  iv.  10,  14 ;  cl. 
■Vets  xii.  12),  Philip  the  evangelist  (Acts  xxi.  S), 
and  other  members  of  the  primitive  church,  and 
from  certain  documents;  e.g.,  in  the  speeches  of 
Peter.  The  result  is  a  reliable  and  full  history. 
From  it  we  learn  that  Peter,  undisturbed  by  the 
threatening  and  persecutions  of  the  Sanhedrin, 
prosecuted  with  great  energy  his  apostolic  calling; 
that  lie  went  clown  into  Samaria(Acts  viii.  14  sqq.), 
and,  after  Paul's  conversion,  to  the  Syro-Phceni- 
cian  coast, and  visited  Lydda,  Joppa,  and  Csesarea 
(ix.  32-x.  48).  On  his  return  to  Jerusalem,  he 
was  arrested  by  Herod  Agrippa,  released  miracu- 
lously, and  lei't  the  city  (xii.  1-17),  nor  again 
appears  in  the  history  until  the  Council  of  Jeru- 
salem, in  which  he  played  a  prominent  part  (xv.). 
In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  is  spoken  of  by 
Paul  as  making  great  missionary  journeys,  accom- 
panied by  his  wife  (1  Cor.  ix.  5  ;  Gal.  ii.ll).  His 
position  among  the  primitive  disciples  is  in  thor- 
ough accord  with  the  declaration  of  Jesus  (Matt, 
xvi.  18,  1!)).  He  was  their  leader.  On  his  advice 
an  apostle  is  chosen  (Acts  i.  22) ;  by  his  preach- 
ing the  first  great  increase  in  the  church  was 
occasioned  (ii.  11),  by  him  the  disciples  were  de- 
fendrd  against  the  Jewish  hierarchy  (iv.  8,  19, 
v.  29),  the  church  cleansed  of  unworthy  members 
(v.  3  sqq.),  the  union  of  the  outside  communities 
with  it  guarded  (viii.  14,  ix.  32),  and  the  first  hea- 
thens received  into  the  church  (x.).  But  Peter's 
position  was  so  far  from  giving  him  exclusive 
jurisdiction,  that  the  ordination  —  the  first  eccle- 
siastical officers,  the  seven  deacons  —  was  shared 
by  all  the  apostles  (vi.  6);  the  Samaritan  tour 
of  inspection  was  made  with  John,  on  terms  of 
entire  equality,  and  on  the  commission  of  the 
apostolate  (viii.  14)  ;  his  conduct  in  Csesarea  was 
sharply  criticised  by  the  strict  party,  and  elabo- 
rately defended  (xi.  1-18);  and  filially,  in  the 
Council  of  Jerusalem,  the  presiding  officer  was 
not  Peter,  but  James  (xv.  13).  Paul  confirms  this 
statement ;  because  he  shows,  that,  while  at  first 
Peter's  authority  was  paramount  (Gal.  i.  IS),  later 
he  was  one  of  the  three  pillar-apostles,  along  w  ith 
James  and  John,  and  next  to  James  (Gal.  ii.  9). 
Peter's  Theology.  —  The  speeches  of  Peter  pre- 
sent the  gospel  in  its  original  doctrinal  statement. 
They  assume,  as  we  should  expect,  an  apologetic 
and  practical  form.  Their  central  theme  is  the 
death  of  Jesus.  But  this  is  shown  not  to  be  a 
hinderance  to  the  acceptance  of  Jesus  as  the  Mes- 
siah, because  it  was  not  the  result  of  any  fault  of 
his:  rather,  it  was  an  iniquitous  deed  of  the  Jews 
by  means  of  the  heathen  authority  (Acts  ii.  ',3 
m.  13  sqq.,  iv.  10,  11,  y.  30,  x.  20).  Jesus  had 
proved  himself  by  deed  and  sign  and  miracle  to 
be  holy  and  righteous,  to  be  anointed  with  the 
Holy  Spirit,  to  be,  in  short,  the  very  Messiah 
whom  the  prophets  had  foretold  (ii.  22,  iii.  14, 
20-23,  x.  3S).  Moreover,  this  death  was  the  ful- 
filment of  prophecy  and  of  God's  decree  (ii    ^3 

]'u' A8'  lv;  ,'2S)'  ;llld  hacl  as  its  designed  result! 
that  first  blessing  of  the  Messianic  kingdom  — 
the  forgiveness  of  sins.  It  was  a  further  proof 
ot  Jesus'  Messiahship,  that  God  raised  him  from 


the  dead  on  the  third  day  (ii.  32,  iii.  15,  2G,  iv. 
10,  x.  40),  showed  him  unto  chosen  witnesses 
(x.  41),  and  raised  him  to  his  own  right  hand 
(ii.  30  sqq.).  By  this  resurrection  God  set  Jesus 
forth  as  the  Messianic  King  (ii.  3G,  v.  31),  made 
him  the  corner-stone  of  the  kingdom  (iv.  11),  and 
Lord  over  all  (x.  36,  cf.  ii.  30).  This  kingdom  is 
that  long«ago  foretold  (iii.  13,  24),  and  is  attended 
by  the  graces  of  forgiveness  (ii.  28,  iii.  18,  19, 
v.  31,  x.  43),  peace  (x.  36),  the  gift  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  (ii.  38,  xi.  17),  deliverance  from  ungodly 
men  (ii.  40),  bodily  healing  (iii.  10),  salvation 
(iv.  12),  and  the  blessing  of  God  (iii.  26).  In 
order  to  share  in  these  blessings  it  was  necessary 
sincerely  to  repent,  and  honestly  to  believe  in 
Jesus  as  the  Christ  (ii.  38,  iii.  19,  v.  32,  viii. 
21,  22).  In  expression  of  this  repentance  and 
belief,  and  as  pledge  of  the  blessings  promised, 
baptism  into  the  name  of  Jesus  followed.  Not 
yet,  however,  was  the  Messianic  kingdom  fully 
set  up.  This  would  not  be  true  until  all  Israel 
had  turned  unto  the  Lord,  according  to  the  pro- 
phetic announcement.  But  that  this  was  near 
was  evident ;  for  Joel  connects  it  with  the  out- 
pouring of  the  Spirit,  which  had  taken  place  at 
Pentecost.  Then  would  God  send  Jesus  to  be 
the  judge  of  quick  and  dead,  and  believers  would 
be  finally  free  from  persecution  (ii.  20,  x.  42). 

Peter's  Pelation  to  the  Gentiles.  — Peter  believed 
that  the  Gentiles  would  ultimately  receive  the 
gospel  (iii.  25  sqq.),  but  he  and  the  other  apostles 
believed  that  the  conversion  of  the  Jews  as  a 
nation  would  come  first.  Hence  he  did  not  feel 
himself  called  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  Gentiles, 
and  it  was  only  after  special  preparation  and 
direction  that  he  went.  But  what  he  then  wit- 
nessed in  the  house  of  Cornelius  convinced  him 
that  God  put  Gentiles  on  the  same  footing  with 
Jews  in  the  matter  of  salvation  (x.  34,  44-48). 
Yet,  as  far  as  he  personally  was  concerned,  he  felt 
no  call  to  become  an  apostle  to  the  uncircum- 
cision.  He  shared,  however,  in  the  interest  the 
mother-church  took  in  the  spread  of  Christianity 
among  the  Gentiles,  very  cordially  received  Paul, 
and  defended  the  latter's  position,  that  the  yoke 
of  the  law  must  not  be  laid  upon  the  necks  of 
the  Gentile  converts  (xv.  10).  Peter  showed  the 
sincerity  of  his  convictions,  and  also  his  independ- 
ence by  mingling  freely  for  a  time  with  such  con- 
verts at  Antioch.  But  when  certain  came  down 
there  "  from  James,"  he  gave  up  his  association 
with,  the  Gentiles  at  table.  For  this  he  was  pub- 
licly rebuked  by  Paul  (Gal.  ii.  11  sqq.),  who  told 
him  plainly  that  his  objectionable  conduct  was 
not  due  to  any  change  in  his  opinions,  but  to  dis- 
simulation. At  heart  Peter  and  Paul  were  ex- 
actly agreed,  and  all  attempts  to  make  out  conflict 
between  them  are  futile.  For  so  far  was  Paul's 
bold  speech  from  causing  dissension  between 
,  them,  that  Paul  subsequently  alludes  to  Peter  in 
the  friendliest  way  (1  Cor.  ix.  5,  xv.  :">). 

Peter's  Death  at  Pome.  —  Of  the  last  days  of 
Peter,  nothing  is  known  from  the  New  Testament. 
The  few  scattered  allusions  in  the  Fathers  and 
early  church  writers,  joined  to  an  invariable  tra- 
dition, however,  make  it  in  the  highest  degree 
probable  that  Peter  died  in  Rome  as  a  martyr, 
under  Nero.  The  proof  of  this  statement  may 
be  thus  presented.  John  xxi.  18  prophesied  the 
martyrdom  of  Peter.     Clement  of  R<Jme,  in  his 
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first  letter  to  the  Corinthians  (c.  v.),  says,  "  Let  us 
set  before  our  eyes  the  good  apostles, 'l'eter,  who 
through  unjust  envy  endured  not  one  or  two, 
but  numerous,  labors,  and,  after  lie  had  at  length 
suffered  martyrdom,  went  to  the  place  of  glory 
appointed  to  him."  Inasmuch  as  tradition  inva- 
riably makes  Rome  the  place  of  Peter's  martyr- 
dom, and  Clement  speaks  of  Paul's  martyrdom 
immediately  after  the  allusion,  it  is  at  least  most 
probable  that  he  means  Rome  was  the  scene  of 
Peter's  death.  Papias  would  seem  also  to  be  a 
witness  to  the  Roman  residence  of  Peter.  lie 
relates,  on  the  testimony  of  a  presbyter,  that  the 
Gospel  of  Mark,  whom  he  calls  "the  interpreter 
of  Peter,"  was  composed  in  Rome.  More  unmis- 
takable is  the  testimony  to  this  residence  of  the 
apocryphal  Acts  of  Peter  and  Paul,  (second  cen- 
tury V)of  Dionysius  of  Corinth  (Euseb.,  Cli.  His/., 
11/25),  of  IrJnams  (Adv.  Hcer.,  III.  1),  of  Ter- 
tullian  (De  jmesc,  36;  of.  Adv.  Marc,  IV.  5), 
of  Clement  of  Alexandria  (Euseb.,  Ch.  Hist.,  IV. 
14),  and  of  the  Roman  presbyter  Cuius  (Euseb.,  II. 
25),  who  speaks  of  Peter's  grave  in  the  Vatican, 
and  Paul's  on  the  Via  Ostia.  To  break  the  force 
of  this  concurrent  testimony,  recourse  is  had  to 
tire  theory  that  the  tradition  is  merely  an  exten- 
sion to  Rome  of  the  Ebionite  story  of  a  running 
fight  between  Peter  and  Simon  Magus.  But  this 
theory  will  not  do ;  for,  let  alone  the  fact  that  it 
presupposes  an  unproved  diffusion  of  Ebionitism, 
the  story  itself  is  found  only  in  the  pseudo-Clemen- 
tine literature,  which  sprang  from  small  heretical 
circles,  and  originally  had  no  connection  with 
Rome.  The  Roman  residence  of  Peter  is  men- 
tioned in  the  first  chapter  of  the  letter  of  Clement 
to  James,  which  belongs  to  the  later  parts  of  the 
literature.  The  Homilies  and  Recognitions  close 
their  account  at  Antioch.  It  is  far  more  reason- 
able to  trace  the  Ebionite  story  to  tradition  than 
rice  versa.  Besides,  the  Catholic  tradition  brings 
Simon  Magus  to  Rome,  without  any  mention  of 
Peter.  Thus  Justin  Martyr  relates,  that,  under 
Claudius,  a  statue  was  erected  to  Simon  upon  the 
Island  of  the  Tiber,  with  the  inscription  Simoni 
Deo  Sanclo.1  But  he  says  nothing  of  the  supposed 
fight  between  Simon  and  Peter.  Similarly,  Papias, 
Ada  Petri  et  Paul,  and  Dionysius  of  Corinth,  speak 
of  Peter's  being  in  Rome,  but  say  nothing  about 
Simon.  Iremeus  and  Tertullian  speak  of  both, 
but  do  not  bring  them  in  connection.  The  expla- 
nations offered  of  these  facts  by  the  theory  men- 
tioned above,  that  Simon  Magus  was  a  mask  for 
Paul,  that  the  Ebionite  tradition  was  modified  in 
the  interest  of  Catholicism,  etc.,  are  without  foun- 
dation in  fact  or  likelihood.  Of  the  remaining 
patristic  notices,  the  only  one  which  is  reliable  is, 
that  John  Mark  accompanied  Peter  to  Rome,  and 
there,  after  the  latter's  death,  composed  his  Gospel 
on  the  basis  of  Peter's  recollections. 

Peter's  Supposed  lioman  Bisliojiric.  —  For  the 
Roman-Catholic  fiction  of  a  twenty-five  years' 
Roman  bishopric  of  Peter,  there  is  no  foundation. 
The  New  Testament  is  surely  against  it.  Peter 
had  not  been  in  Rome  in  the  year  50,  for  he  then 
appeared  in  the  Council  of  Jerusalem  as  a  resi- 

»  In  1574  on  the  spot  there  was  discovered  a  broken  Ftatue, 
upon  which  was  Semmii  Smtm  Den  J-'idio,  proving  it  was 
dedicated  to  Pemo  Sanctis,  the  Sabian  u'od.  Justin  is  supposed 
to  have  been  misled  by  this  inscription  with  the  statement 
made  above. 


dent  of  the  latter  city;  nor  later  on,  at  the  time 
of  his  visit  to  Antioch  (Gal.  ii.  11  sqq.)  ;  nor  in 
58,  when  Paul  wrote  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans, 
else  would  he  have  sent  greetings  to  him  ;  nor  in 
(>l-tJ3,  when  Paul  in  Rome  wrote  the  Epistles  of 
his  captivity,  for  he  makes  no  mention  of  Peter. 
The  Catholic  tradition  does,  however,  bring  Peter 
to  Rome,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  good  reason 
for  doubting  that  he  died  there.  But  upon  this 
latter  point  there  are  two  stories  :  one  makes  him 
a  martyr  of  the  Neronian  persecution  ;  the  -other 
puts  his  martyrdom  in  the  last  year  of  Nero. 
The  first  is  pure  supposition.  The  second  seems 
to  deserve  more  consideration  than  it  has  received. 
In  order  to  make  out  that  Peter  was  for  twenty- 
five  years  the  first  Roman  bishop,  he  is  made  to 
go  to  Rome  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Clau- 
dius, and  to  die  at  the  end  of  Nero's.  These 
dates  are  apparently  given  in  the  chronicle  of 
Hippolytus,  which  was  composed  in  234.  But 
there  is  no  agreement  between  the  witnesses  cited 
in  behalf  of  the  Roman  Church's  theory.  The 
chronicler  of  354  puts  the  entrance  of  Peter  into 
Rome  in  fhe  year  30,  and  his  death  in  55;  while 
in  the  De  morl.  persecutoritm  of  Lactantius  (?)  his 
entrance  is  set  in  the  reign  of  Nero.  As  another 
element  in  the  resultant  confusion  is  the  attempt- 
ed parallelization  between  Peter  and  Paul.  They 
are  made,  contrary  to  history,  to  found  together 
the  church  at  Corinth,  to  labor  together  in  Rome, 
and  finally  to  die  there  upon  the  same  day,  — June 
29,  04.  Peter,  it  is  related,  was  crucified  head 
downwards,  out  of  humility,  because  a  crucifixion 
like  his  Lord's  would  have  been  too  great  an 
honor,  and  buried  in  the  Vatican.  The  story 
suits  more  the  post-apostolic  than  the  apostolic- 
taste. 

II.  His  Episti.es.  1.  First  Peter. — It  is  ad- 
dressed to  the  elect  who  tire  sojourners  of  the 
Dispersion  in  Pontus,  Galatia  (including  Pam- 
phylia,  Pisidia,  and  a  part  of  Lycaonia),  Cappa- 
docia,  Asia  (including  Caria,  Lydia,  Mysia,  and 
perhaps  Phrygia),  and  Bithynia.  These  "elect" 
were  heathen  Christians,  for  the  most  part,  belong- 
ing to  the  mixed  congregations  which  resulted 
from  Paul's  missionary  efforts.  Any  other  inter- 
pretation leads  to  forced  exegesis ;  since  these 
readers  had  formerly  lived  in  the  lusts  of  the 
flesh  in  their  ignorance  (i.  14),  and  had  been 
brought  through  Christ  to  faith  in  God  (i.  21), 
in  times  past  were  no  people,  but  now  as  Chris- 
tians were  the  people  of  God  (ii.  10).  These 
expressions  could  not  be  applied  to  Jews,  any 
more  than  the  declaration  that  they  had  formerly 
wrought  the  desires  of  the  Gentiles  (iv.  3).  The 
use  of  the  word  "  dispersion  "  (i.  1)  is  to  be  ex- 
plained by  Paul's  idea  of  the  essential  unity  of 
all  Gentile  Christians  with  the  believing  Jews  as 
the  true  Israel.  Nor  does  the  expression,  "Ye 
have  become  daughters  of  Sarah "  (iii.  G)  mili- 
tate against  the  Gentile  origin  of  the  addressed  ; 
because,  if  they  had  been  .Jews,  they  would  have 
been,  not  have  become,  daughters  of  Sarah.  Nor 
does  the  Epistle  presuppose  any  more  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Old  Testament  than  would  have 
been  expected  among  Gentile  converts. 

The  Epistle  refers  to  the  sufferings  of  these 
Christians,  and  the  false  charges  brought  against 
them,  and  warns  them  against  giving  any  just 
offence  (iv.  4,  12,  14,  15).     It  counsels  them  how 
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to  act  in  their  respective  relations  (ii.-v.),  and 
how  to  avoid  that  impending  danger  of  pur- 
chasing the  friendship  of  the  world  by  compli- 
ance with  its  desires  (ii.  11,  iv.  2).  The  allusions 
in  the  Epistle  to  the  condition  of  the  Christians 
do  not  point  to  any  persecution  solely  on  the 
ground  that  they  bore  the  name  of  Christ,  since 
Peter  expresses  the  hope  that  their  good  manner 
oi  life  will  silence  their  traducers  (iii.  13,  10), 
but  rather  on  the  ground  of  the  vague  reports 
which  were  circulated  among  and  believed  by 
the  heathen  concerning  the  Christians'  hatred  of 
the  human  race  and  shameful  secret  practices. 
It  was  the  object  of  the  Epistle  to  cheer  these 
Christians  in  their  trying  circumstances,  and  to 
prevent  their  return  to  heathenism  by  showing 
that  they  stood  in  the  true  grace  of  Gcd  (v.  12). 
Peter  exhorts  them  to  bear  patiently  their  ills, 
conscious  of  their  rectitude  and  possession  of  the 
truth,  lie  points  them  to  the  near  future  when 
their  sufferings  shall  cease,  and  shows  them  how 
those  very  sufferings  were  divinely  appointed  for 
their  salvation.  There  is  no  hint  that  his  readers 
had  any  doubts.  His  object  is  practical  and  con- 
solatory. This  is  proved  by  an  analysis  of  the 
Epistle',  which  is  not,  however,  systematically  ar- 
ranged. Alter  alluding,  by  way  of  preface  (i.  1-12), 
to  the  glorious  end  of  their  faith,  even  the  salva- 
tion of  their  souls,  as  a  source  of  comfort  under 
their  sufferings,  Peter  passes  on  to  give  general 
exhortations  to  a  holy  walk  (i.  13-21),  to  brotherly 
love  (i.  22-2.1),  and  the  upbuilding  of  a  spiritual 
house  in  the  Lord  (ii.  1-10).  He  then  exhorts 
them  respecting  those,  special  dangers  incident  to 
the  pilgrim  condition  of  the  Christian  (ii.  11, 12), 
further  respecting  their  several  relations,  as  sub- 
jects, husbands,  wives  (ii.  13— iii.  7),  telling  them 
not  to  render  evil  for  evil  (iii.  S-12),  not  to  de- 
serve the  strokes  they  may  receive  (iii.  13-17),  to 
imitate  Christ  in  their  sufferings  (iii.  18-22),  not 
turning  back  to  the  heathen  vices  and  sins,  but 
maintaining  at  all  hazards  their  Christian  char- 
acter (iv.  1-1!)).  Peter  then  exhorts  the  elders 
to  a  faithful  performance  of  their  duties  (v.  1-4), 
the  younger  to  lie  subject  unto  the  elder,  and  all 
to  be  on  the  watch  (v.  5-9).  He  closes  with  a 
benediction  and  salutations  (v.  10-14). 

The  Epistle,  in  some  respects,  occupies  a  unique 
position  in  the  New  Testament.  Although  it  bears 
evidence  of  the  author's  acquaintance  with  the 
Epistles  of  James,  Romans  (especially  with  xii. 
and  xiii.),  and  Ephesians,  the  treatment  of  the 
exiting  material  is  by  no  means  slavish.  It  has 
originality  in  point  of  style.  It  is  not  so  highly 
dialectic  as  Romans,  not  so  orderly  as  Ephesians, 
not,  like  James,  full  of  gnomic  sentences:  it  is 
rather  loose  and  free,  yet  not  confused.  The  style 
is  fresh  :  thought  follows  thought  with  a  general 
connection  between  them.  Grammatical  peculiar- 
ities aie  such  as  insertions  between  article  and 
noun,  the  use  of  the  participle  with  the  impera- 
tive, and  of  the  particle  ur.  ln  lv,,al.fl  lo  its  ,,„,._ 
iruial  position,  it  shows  the  influence  of  Paul  (cf. 
Rom  vi.  7,  1  Pet.  iv.  1,  2;  Rom.  vi.  18,  1  Pet. 
n.  24;  Rom.  xiii.  :)1,  i  lVt.  iii.  22),  yet  in  gen- 
eral presents  the  same  theology  which  character- 
izes the  speeches  of  Peter.  So  in  the  Epistle  we 
ha\  e  the  primitive  teaching  concerning  Christian- 
ity as  the  realization  of  the  Old-Testament  king- 
dom ot  God,  the  connection  between  the  Old  and 


New  Testament  revelation  (which  is  emphasized, 
as  it  is  not  by  Paul),  and  very  clearly  and  striking- 
ly the  risen  Christ  as  the  source  of  present  spirit- 
ual blessings,  and  pledge  of  complete  salvation. 
Faith  is  set  forth  as  a  trust  upon  God,  which 
grounds  itself  upon  Jesus  as  the  glorified  Messiah, 
instead  of,  as  with  Paul,  the  reception  of  the  for- 
giveness which  has  been  wrought  for  us  by  the 
death  of  Jesus. 

The  lime  of  composition  of  First  Peter  must 
have  been  the  latter  part  of  Nero's  reign ;  and,  since 
the  writer  uses  the  Epistles  of  Paul  and  James,  it 
may  be  more  definitely  stated  as  65-66.  Addi- 
tional evidence  for  this  date  is,  that  Peter  would 
scarcely  address  Paul's  congregations  before  the 
hitter's  demise,  which  took  place  64.  The  place 
of  composition  is  given  as  "  Babylon  "  (v.  13). 
There  is  good  reason  for  taking  this  as  the  sym- 
bolical name  for  Rome,  as  at  a  somewhat  later 
date  (69  or  70)  it  is  used  in  Revelation.  The  his- 
toric Babylon,  when  Peter  wrote,  was  almost  en- 
tirely a  heap  of  ruins.  There  was,  to  be  sure,  a 
colony  of  Jews  there ;  but  there  is  no  tradition  in 
the  first  five  centuries  connecting  Peter  with  the 
ruined  city.  Moreover,  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to 
understand  how  Mark,  who  a  little  v\hile  before 
was  with  Paul  in  Rome  (Col.  iv.'lO;  Philem.  24), 
and  a  little  after  was  again  in  Rome,  could  have 
been  between  times  in  Babylon.  Again:  figura- 
tive expressions  occur  in  the  Epistle ;  such  as 
"strangers,"  "dispersion,"  the  "elect,"  "my  son  ;" 
and  this  lessens  the  strangeness  of  a  symbolical 
name  for  Rome.  Moreover,  if  there  had  been 
any  difficulty  in  understanding  the  name  "Baby- 
lon," it  would  have  been  removed  by  Silvanus, 
who  bore  the  Epistle  (v.  12).  In  regard  to  the 
genuineness  of  the  Epistle  there  is  no  question.  It 
is  quoted  in  the  Second  Epistle,  by  Hennas,  Papias 
(Euseb.,  Ch.  Hist.,  III.  39),  Polycarp  (Euseb.,  IV. 
14),  Basilides  (Clem.  Alex.,  Strom.  IV.  12),  Ire- 
nanis,  Tertullian,  Clemens  Alex.,  Oiigen  ;  reck- 
oned by  Eusebius  among  the  Homologoumena, 
and  translated  in  the  Peshito  (second  century). 
Its  genuineness  was  first  questioned  by  Cludius 
(Uransichten  il .  Chr.,  1S08),  but  upon  insufficient 
grounds.  There  was  call  for  such  an  epistle.  It 
in  every  respect  is  worthy  of,  and  agrees  with,  the 
character  of  Peter ;  and  that  he  could  write  Greek 
is  every  way  probable.  The  only  ground  for 
rejecting  it  which  the  Baur  school  can  give  is  the 
baseless  assumption  of  an  antagonism  between 
Peter  and  Paul. 

2.  Second  Peter.  —  The  objections  to  its  genuine- 
ness are  solid.  Its  occasion  is  the  entrance  of  false 
teachers  of  two  classes,  —  the  libertines,  practical 
and  theoretical,  and  the  mockers  of  Christ's  second 
coming.  After  an  introduction,  which  reminds  the 
readers  of  their  possession  in  Christ,  and  exhorts 
them  to  fidelity  (i.  1-10),  the  Epistle  divides  itself 
into  three  parts:  1st,  The  certainty  of  the  second 
coming  (i.  11-21)  ;  2d,  The  character  of  libertin- 
ism and  its  future  punishment,  with  biblical  illus- 
trations (ii.  22)  ;  3d,  The  coming  destruction  of 
the  world  by  fire  asserted  against  'the  mockers,  the 
delay  explained  by  God's  long-suffering,  with  ex- 
hortations to  constancy  (iii.  1-13).  The  Epistle 
ends  with  a  reference  to  Paul's  Epistles,  with 
warning,  exhortation,  and  praise  to  God  (iii. 
14-1 S).  l  K 

The  similarity  between  Second  Peter  (in  chap. 
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ii.  and  also,  in  part,  in  i.  and  iii.)  and  .hide  is  most 
striking;  and  that  tin-  latter  was  llic  liasis  is  ap- 
parently proven  by  the  greater  simplicity,  natural- 
ness, and  spontaneity  of  those  expressions  in  Judo 
which  are  also  found  in  Second  l'eter.  Again: 
if  Jade  borrowed  from  Second  l'eter,  it  is  hard  to 
see  why  he  copied  the  description  of  libertinism, 
and  not  also  the  refutation  ol  the  mockers,  in  chap. 
iii.  How  conies  it,  also,  that  I  he  marked  lingui.-.- 
tic  peculiarities  in  Second  Peter  are  limited  tiTtliat 
portion  to  which  Jude  presents  a  parallel  '!  Com- 
paring Second  and  First  l'eter,  tiie  Second  is  in 
point  of  style  less  Hebraic,  less  varied,  more  peri- 
odic, contains  less  allusion  to  the  Old  Testament 
and  to  the  sayings  of  Christ,  brings  out  promi- 
nently new  ideas  concerning  "knowledge"  (iii- 
yvums),  "  godliness  "  tri-oi.lna),  and  the  desf  ruction 
of  the  world,  and  says  nothing  about  the  "hope  " 
which  characterizes  the  First.  Epistle.  It  describes 
Christ  as  the  Saviour  (sun/p),  which  (he  First  never 
does,  but  does  not  mention  his  death  and  resur- 
rection. 

These  facts  tell  strongly  against  the  yenuineness 
of  the  Epistle,  and  cannot  be  removed  by  any 
theory  of  a  ten-years'  interval  between  the  Epis- 
tles, or  of  their  different  audiences,  —  the  First, 
Jewish  ;  the  Second,  Gentile  Christians.  Nor, 
in  support  of  the  genuineness,  is  there  early  tradi- 
tion. First  in  the  third  century,  by  Firmilian  of 
Cresarea  (d.  209),  was  it  unmistakably  quoted. 
According  to  Origen,  only  the  First  was  recognized 
as  canonical ;  and  Eusebius  puts  the  Second  among 
the  Antilegomena.  Jerome,  however,  defended  it, 
and  principally  effected  its  recognition.  In  the 
Reformation  era  it  was  doubted  by  Erasmus  and 
Calvin,  and  is  now  pretty  generally  rejected.  [Yet 
the  moral  earnestness  of  the  Epistle;  the  difficulty 
of  assigning  it  to  a  place  in  the  post-Pctrine  peri- 
od, or  to  any  other  author ;  the  declaration  that 
the  writer  was  Symeun  Peter  (i.  1),  and  had  been 
with  Jesus  in  the  holy  mount  (i.  IS)  ;  and  the  com- 
mendation of  Paul's  Epistles  (iii.  15,  16),  —  all 
point  to  its  Petrine  origin.  Quite  recently,  Dr. 
E.  A.  Abbott  (in  the  Expositor,  2d  series,  vol.  iii.), 
followed  Ijy  Farrar  (Early  Days  of  Christianity, 
vol.  i.  pp.  190  s<pp),  has  maintained  that  the  author 
of  Second  Peter  must  have  read  Josephus.  For  a 
satisfactory  criticism  of  such  a  theory,  see  Professor 
P.  B.  Warfield  :  Dr.  Edwin  A.  Abbott  on  the  Genu- 
ineness of  Second  Peter,  in  the  Southern  Presbyterian 
Review,  April,  1881.  The  Epistle  was  declared 
canonical  by  the  Council  of  Eaodicea,  A.D.  300; 
and,  as  the  writers  who  we  know  had  previously 
used  it  are  spread  over  a  wide  territory,  it  may 
well  be  that  the  council  had  more  evidence  of  its 
genuineness  than  we  now  possess.  And  the  fact 
that  it  ventured  to  give  canonical  authority  to  an 
Epistle  previously  doubted  may  be  cited  in  proof 
that  such  was  the  case]. 

Lit.  —  Besides  the  Biblo  Dictionaries  of  YVi- 
khi:,  Schenkel,  IUeiim,  [Kitto  and  Smith], 
the  New-Testament  Introductions  of  Eiciniomv 
(1804),  Ci'EOXEit  (1800),  Wr.'.i  (1S47),  Di:  Wi-.tte 
(3d  ed.,  1401)),  Rei.ss  (4th  ed.,  1801),  Bi.eek- 
Maxgold  (1875),  and  the  New-Testament  Bibli- 
cal Theologies  of  Sciimid  (1850),  Van  Oostehzke 
(1807),  IiuiEU  (1877),  Weiss  (1880),  see  the  Com- 
mentaries, especially  Bhuckxek,  in  De  Wette  (3d 
ed.,  180.3),  Wiksixgek,  in  Olshausen  (1856),  liu- 
thek,  in  Meyer  (4th  ed.,  1,877,  [Eng.  trans.,  Edin- 


burgh, 1881]),  Fronmullek,  in  Lange  (Eng. 
trans,  by  Mombert,  New  York,  1807),  Hixdhau- 
si<:\  (1873-78)  ;  on  Second  Peter,  Dietlein(18G1), 
Tii.  Sciujtt  (1802);  on  First  Peter,  C.  A.  Witz 
( 1 881)  ;  [in  English,  the  Bible,  Popular,  and  New- 
'/'eslamenl  Commentaries,  and  the  Cambridge  Bible 
for  Schools.  The  1  icst  English  Commentaries  upon 
First  Peter  separately  are  by  Lekihton  (very 
famous,  first  published  York  and  Loudon,  1093- 
91,  2  vols.,  repeatedly  since  :  it  lias  been  styled 
a  '•  truly  heavenly  work  —  a  favorite  with  all  spir- 
itual men  ")  and  Bkown  (Edinburgh,  1800,  3 
vols.);  upon  Second  Peter  separately,  T.  Adams 
(London,  1033,  new  ed  ,  1SG2),  T.  Smith  (Lon- 
don, 1881);  upon  both  together,  Lili.ie  (New 
York,  180!))].  For  the  question  whether  Peter 
ever  was  in  Pome,  and  on  his  asserted  bishopric, 
see  especially  Lii'sius:  Chronoloyie  tier  rbmiseliru 
Bischofe  (Brunswick,  1869),  Quetlen  der  rinnisch. 
Petrussaye  (1*72);  JoiIAXN  ScHMID :  Pe/rus  m 
Rom,  Luzern,  1879  (literature  very  fully  given). 
[See  also  F.  Leon  ;  De  V authenticity  de  la  seconde 
i'/iilre  de  Saint  Pierre,  Lausanne,  1877 ;  Martin  : 
Saints  Pierre  el  Paul  dans  Feylise  syriertne  mo- 
uophysite,  Arras,  1878  ;  PIowsoN  :  Horce  Pclrina:, 
London,  18*3.]  F.  SIEFFERT. 

PETER,  Festivals  of  St.  — I.  Depositio  Petri  in 
catacumbas  el  Pauli  in  via  Ostiensi.  The  Catalogue 
Liberianns  (354)  first  mentions  the  entombment  of 
the  bones  of  Peter  and  Paul  as  having  taken 
place  in  the  year  of  the  consuls  Tuscus  and  Bas- 
sus  (258),  and  gives  the  date  as  III.  Cal.  Julii. ; 
that  is,  June  29.  A  festival  in  commemoration 
of  that  day  is  first  mentioned  in  the  Latin  Church 
by  Prudentius  in  the  fourth  century ;  by  Augus- 
tine (Serm.,  295-299),  Maxiinus  of  Turin  (Serm., 
60-09),  and  Leo  the  Great  (Serm.,  82-84)  in  the 
fifth  :  after  the  sixth,  it  is  mentioned  in  all  martyr 
chronicles.  In  the  Greek  Church  neither  the 
Apostolical  Constitutions,  nor  the  two  Cappado- 
cian  Gregories,  nor  Chrysostom,  know  any  thing 
of  it.  It  is  first  mentioned  by  Theodoras  Lector 
in  his  church  history  (ii.  16)  as  having  been  cele- 
brated in  Constantinople  towards  the  close  of  the 
reign  of  Anastasius  I.  (51S):  after  the  seventh  cen- 
tury it  is  mentioned  in  all  calendars,  also  those 
of  Copts,  Ethiopians,  and  Armenians.  In  1743 
Benedict  XIV.  decreed  a  celebration  of  eight  days 
for  the  city  of  Home;  and  in  1867,  the  eighteenth 
centenary,  it  was  renewed  with  great  magnifi- 
cence by  Pius  IX.  —  II.  Festum  cathedral  Petri 
Antiochence.  The  Calendarium  Liberianmn  men- 
tions that  a  festival  was  celebrated  on  Feb.  22  in 
commemoration  of  the  accession  of  the  apostle 
Peter  to  the  episcopal  chair.  But  it  uses  the 
woids  VIII.  Kal.  Mart.:  Natale  Petri  de  Cathedra, 
and  thus  leaves  the  locality  of  the  chair  in  uncer- 
tainty. The  same  is  the  case  with  the  Calenda- 
rium of  Polemius  Silvius  (448).  In  the  Ambrosian 
Liturgy  and  in  the  Saeramentarium  of  Gelasius  I. 
the  festival  is  omitted  altogether;  but  it  is  found 
again  in  the  Saeramentarium  of  Gregory,  and  after 
his  time  always. — III.  Fcslmn  cathidne  J'clri  Ro- 
mance, Jan.  18,  was  generally  confounded  with  the 
preceding,  up  to  the  eighth  century,  but  became 
independently  established,  and  formally  fixed  dur- 
ing the  Carolingian  age,  to  which  time,  also,  be- 
longs the  final  recognition  of  the  tradition  of  the 
double  episcopacy  of  St.  Peter.  —  IV.  Festum 
Saint  Petri  ad  vinculo,  or  in  vinculis  is   not  men- 
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tioned  until  the  ninth  century  in  "Wandalbert's 
Martyrulor/ium  ami  Pseiido-Beda's  Ilumil.  de  nn- 
culis  Suin'l  Vein,  it  is  celebrated  by  the  Cliurcli 
of  Home  on  Aug.  1;  by  the  Greek  Church,  on 
Jan.  10;  and  by  the  Armenian  Church,  on  Feb. 
22.  The  Armenian  Church  has  also  a  festival 
oi  "  the  finger  of  the  Apostle  Peter ;  "  but  nobody 
knows  anything  of  the  origin  or  signification  of 
that  festival.  zocklkr. 

PETER  OF  ALCANTARA,  b.  in  1199;  d.  Oct. 
1*,  15G2.  He  entered  the  Franciscan  order  in 
1515 ;  became  guardian  of  a  newly  erected  monas- 
tery at  Badasor  in  1519;  was  appointed  superior- 
general  of  the  province  of  Estramadura  in  1538; 
and  induced  the  chapter  of  his  order  to  sanction 
his  reforms  at  a  meeting  in  Placentia,  1510.  He 
also  aided  Ste.  Theresa  in  her  reforms  of  the  Car- 
melites. Not  content,  however,  with  the  role  of 
a  reformer,  he  founded,  with  the  consent  of  John 
III.,  a  new  congregation,  the  severity  of  whose 
rules  far  surpassed  that  of  the  Franciscans.  He 
was  canonized  by  Clement  IX.  in  10U9.  See  Ada 
Sanclurum,  Oct.  VIII.  Two  works  are  ascribed 
to  him,  of  which  the  De  oratione  el  medilalione  is 
genuine,  while  the  De  an'uid  pace  hardly  belongs 
to  hi  in.  HERZOG. 

PETER  OF  ALEXANDRIA  became  bishop  of 
that  city  in  .'3110,  and  was  decapitated,  on  the 
order  of  Maximums,  without  any  preceding  trial, 
in  311.  In  his  time  fall  the  schism  of  JMeletius 
and  the  persecution  of  Diocletian :  according  to 
legend,  he  was  himself  the  last  victim  of  that  per- 
secution in  Alexandria,  lie  left  u  Aiiyor  mpl  /icra- 
voiar,  —  a  treatise  on  the  subject  of  the  lapsi,  the 
degree  of  their  crime,  and  of  the  penance  de- 
manded for  reconciliation.  See  Gai.landi:  Bibl., 
iv.  pp.  108  and  112 ;  and  Routii  :  Heliqukc  sacra', 
iv.  p.  21.  GASS. 

PETER  D'AILLY.     See  D'A illy. 

PETER  OF  BLOIS  (Pelnts  Blesens  !.-.■),  d.  about 
1200.  lie  studied  canon  law  at  Bologna,  and 
theology  in  Paris,  and  became  chancellor  to  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  whose  service  he 
made  several  voyages  to  Rome.  Of  his  works  — 
treatises  on  theology,  philosophy,  canon  law, 
medicine,  and  mathematics,  more  or  less  influ- 
enced by  John  of  Salisbury  —  the  most  interest- 
ing are  his  hundred  and  eighty-three  letters  to 
Henry  II.,  various  popes,  and  higher  ecclesiastics. 
They  are  full  of  characteristic  traits  of  political 
and  ecclesiastical  life  in  his  time,  and  give  also 
some  positive  information  of  importance.  The 
best  edition  of  his  works  is  that  by  Pierre  de 
Goussainville,  Paris,  1607. 

PETER  OF  BRUYS  AND  THE  PETROBRU- 
SIANS.  IVter  of  Bruys  is  known  to  us  only 
through  the  book  of  Peter  the  Venerable  (Adcer- 
sus  J'druhnisiaiios  luereticos),  and  from  a  passa-e 
in  Abelard's  Iutroducdo  ad  tlicrdnaliim.  What 
later  writers  tell  of  him  is  only  gw-ss-work  He 
was  a  pupil  of  Abelard,  and  his  general  aim  may 
be  described  as  a  restoration  of  Christianity  to 
its  original  purity  and  simplicity.  But  his  criti- 
cism was  as  ill  judged  as  his  reforms  were  vio- 
lent. He  accepted  the  Gospels;  but  lie  ascribed 
only  a  derivative  authority  to  the  Epistles,  and 
the  tradition  he  rejected  altogether.  For  the  (Jos- 
pels  he  considered  a  literal  interpretation  and 
application  as  necessary.  Thus  he  rejected  infant 
baptism,  referring  to  Matt,  xxviii.  19  and  Mark 


xvi.  10,  and,  with  respect  to  the  Lord's  Supper, 
he  not  only  rejected  the  doctrine  of  transubstan- 
tiation,  but  he  also  denied  the  sacramental  char- 
acter of  the  act,  considering  it  a  mere  historical 
incident  in  the  life  of  Christ.  Church-buildings 
were  an  abomination  to  him ;  for  the  church  is 
the  community  of  the  faithful,  and  the  place 
where  they  gather,  whether  a  stable  or  a  palace, 
is  of  no  consequence.  Church  officials,  bishops, 
and  priests,  he  represented  as  mere  frauds ;  and 
generally  he  demanded  the  abrogation  of  all  ex- 
ternal forms  and  ceremonies.  In  Southern  France, 
where  the  Cathari  were  numerous,  he  found  many 
adherents ;  and  in  the  dioceses  of  Aries,  Embrun, 
Die,  and  Gap,  he  'caused  much  disturbance. 
Churches  were  destroyed,  images  and  crucifixes 
burned,  priests  and  monks  maltreated,  etc.  At 
last  the  bishops  were  able,  by  the  aid  of  the  secu- 
lar power,  to  put  down  the  movement,  and  expel 
the  leaders.  But  soon  after,  Peter  of  Bruys  ap- 
peared in  the  dioceses  of  Narbonne  and  Toulouse, 
where  he  preached  for  nearly  twenty  years,  and 
with  still  greater  success.  In  1126  he  was  seized, 
however,  and  burnt  at  St.  Gilles;  but  his  party, 
the  Petrobrusians,  did  not  immediately  disappear. 
Peter  Venerabilis  visited  them,  preached  to  them, 
and  wrote  the  above-mentioned  book  against  them, 
but  without  any  result.  They  joined  Henry  of 
Lausanne,  and  finally  disappeared  among  the 
Henricians.  c.  SCHMIDT. 

PETER  OF  CELLE  (Petrus  Cellensis),  abbot 
of  Moutier-La-Celle,  near  Troves,  in  1150 ;  abbot 
of  St.  Remi,  near  Rheims,  in  1162;  bishop  of 
Chartres  in  1181;  d.  in  11S3.  Of  his  works,  ed- 
ited by  Janvier,  Paris,  1671,  and  consisting  of 
mystical  expositions  of  scriptural  passages,  trea- 
tises on  conscience,  discipline,  etc.,  the  most  im- 
portant are  his  letters  to  Alexander  III.,  various 
princes,  bishops,  abbots,  etc.  They  are  not  only 
of  historical,  but  sometimes  also  of  theological  in- 
terest.   They  were  edited  by  Sirmond,  Paris,  1613. 

PETER    LOMBARD.     See  Lombard. 

PETER  MARTYR,  or  Peter  of  Verona,  a 
Dominican  monk,  who  in  the  middle  of  the  thir- 
teenth century  was  appointed  inquisitor  in  Lom- 
bardy.  The  severity  with  w  hich  lie  exercised  his 
power  produced  much  hatred  against  him,  and  in 
1252  he  was  assassinated.  In  the  very  next  year 
he  was  canonized  by  Innocent  IV.  See  Act.  Sand. 
Boll.  Apr.  III.  c.  SCHMIDT. 

PETER  MARTYR  VERMIGLI,  b.  in  Florence, 
Sept.  8,  1500;  d.  at  Zurich,  Nov.  12,  1562.  In 
1516  he  entered,  against  his  father's  wish,  the 
order  of  the  regular  canons  of  St.  Augustine,  at 
Fiesole;  studied  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  theology  at 
Padua,  and  was  made  abbot  of  Spoleta,  and  after- 
wards prior  of  St.  Petri  ad  aram,  near  Naples. 
He  there  came  in  contact  with  the  circle  of  Juan 
Valdes,  and  was,  especially  by  the  influence  of 
Ochino,  completely  won  for  the  Reformation. 
Though  suspected  of  heresy,  he  was  in  1541  ap- 
pointed visitor-general  of  his  order;  but  his 
severity  m  enforcing  the  rules  made  him  hated 
by  the  monks,  and  he  was  sent  to  Lucca  as  prior 
of  San  Frediano.  But  soon  the  Inquisition  be- 
came aware  of  a  decidedly  evangelical  movement 
set  on  foot  by  him  among  the  clergy  of  Lucca, 
and  he  had  to  flee  for  his  life.  In  1 542  he  reached 
Zurich,  and  went  thence  to  Strassburg,  where  he 
was  most  kindly  received  by  Bucer,  and  finally 
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appointed  professor  of  the  Old  Testament.  In 
1547  he  came  to  England,  on  the  invitation  of 
Cranmer,  and  began  to  lecture  at  Oxford,  —  on 
the  Fir.-.!  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  in  1518;  on 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  in  1519,  etc.  He  took, 
also,  a  prominent  part  in  the  disputations  con- 
cerning the  Lord's  Supper,  in  the  negotiations 
concerning  the  new  Liturgy,  etc.  Alter  the  acces- 
sion of  Miry,  he  fled  to  the  Continent,  and  went 
back  to  Strassburg.  There,  however,  the  state  of 
affairs  had  changed,  a  strict  Lutheranism  prevail- 
ing; and  he  was  appointed  only  after  .subscribing 
tothe  Confessio  Aiu/uslana.  but  two  vars  later 
on  (1555),  when  the  controversy  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  broke  out,  he  left  Strassburg,  and  accepted 
a  call  to  Zurich,  where  lie  spent  the  rest  ot  his 
life  in  very  lively  communication  with  the  lie- 
formed  party  in  England  (A Jinsio  doctrina:  cete- 
ris et  apo.itolicce  de  ICncharistia:  sacrainciila,  loot), 
against  Gardiner,  and  Defensio  ad  11.  Smglhcci 
duos  libellos  de  ccelibalu  sacerdotum  el  rot  is  monas- 
ticis),  in  Poland  (two  letters  concerning  the  Holy 
Trinity  and  the  two  natures  in  Christ),  in  Italy, 
and  in  France.  He  was  present  at  the  disputa- 
tion at  Poissy,  September,  15G1  ;  but  the  formula 
(concerning  the  Lord's  Supper)  which  the  assembly 
finally  agreed  upon  was  rejected  by  the  Sorbonne. 
His  Commentaries  were  published  after  his  death  ; 
also  his  Loci  communes,  edited  by  Robert  Masson, 
London,  1575,  and  one  of  the  principal  sources 
for  the  study  of  the  Reformed  theology  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  Sec1  Simlkr:  Oratio  de  vita 
et  obitu  P.  M.,  Zurich,  1502;  Schlosser  :  Leben 
des  Tkeodor  Beza  und  P.  M.  Vermigli,  Heidelberg, 
1807;  C.  Schmidt:  P.  M.  Vermigli,  Elberfeld, 
1S5S.  u.  sciimidt. 

PETER  THE  HERMIT,  b.  at  Amiens,  in  the 
middle  of  the  eleventh  century  ;  d.  in  the  monas- 
tery of  Neu  Montier,  in  the  diocese  of  Liege, 
July  7,  1115.  During  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy 
Land,  which  he  made  in  1093,  he  is  said  to  have 
conceived  the  idea  of  a  crusade  ;  and  he  was,  at 
all  events,  very  active  in  preaching  the  first  cru- 
sade. He  even  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  an 
undisciplined  swarm  of  enthusiasts,  who  could 
not  await  the  slow  formation  of  the  regular 
army;  but  the  whole  undertaking  miscarried. 
See  IIagenmeyer  :  Peter  der  Eremite,  Leipzig, 
1879. 

PETER  THE  VENERABLE.  Pierre  Maurice 
de  Montboisier,  called  "the  Venerable,"  was  b. 
in  Auvergne,  France,  1092  [94],  and  d.  Christ- 
mas Lav,  1150  [58],  at  Cluny.  He  was  the 
seventh  son  of  Maurice,  Lord  of  Montboisier,  and 
of  Ringarde  his  wife.  Four  of  his  brothers  be- 
came ecclesiastics  also;  and  one,  Armannus,  was 
prior  of  Cluny.  At  seventeen  years  of  age  Peter 
became  a  monk  of  Cluny,  and  at  thirty  (11'-'-)  he 
was  elected  abbot,  lie. "reformed  the  abbey,  and 
established  good  management  in  all  its  distracted 
affairs.  His  rules  are  extant,  and  speak  abun- 
dantly for  his  judgment,  which  was  sorely  tried 
by  the  return  of  Pontius,  the  previous  abbot,  who 
had  been  forced  to  go  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Pales- 
tine, and  resign  his  office.  After  a  sharp  struggle, 
Peter  was  sustained  in  his  rule.  His  name  ot 
"the  Venerable"  was  derived  from  his  largeness 
of  body  and  mind,  his  benevolent  face,  and  Ins 
Christian  charity.  Bernard  of  Cluny  was  proba- 
bly his  prior.     Peter  was  the  first  to  acknowledge 


Innocent  II.  as  pope,  against  Anacletus,  his  rival 
claimant,  who  had  in  fact  been  a  Cluniac  monk. 
This  just  and  generous  attitude  is  in  strong  con- 
trast to  that  of  Innocent  and  of  St.  Bernard,  who 
seem  equally  to  have  disregarded  Peter  and  his 
motives.  To  meet  their  insinuations  against 
laxity  of  discipline,  he  called  a  general  chapter  of 
his  order  (Benedictines),  at  which  "two  hundred 
priors  and  a  thousand  ecclesiastics  "  were  present, 
who  supported  him  in  a  more  stringent  rule 
Peter's  writings  embrace  Epistles  (lib.  G.  22,  to 
Ileloise,  being  notably  fine),  and  Tracts  against 
the  Petrol d'usians,  Jews,  and  Mohammedans,  to- 
gether with  a  few  Hymns  and  Sequences.  His 
principal  claims  to  modern  honor  lie  (1)  in  his 
having  secured  »  Latin  translation  of  the  Koran 
through  his  own  labors  and  those  of  some  of  his 
monks ;  (2)  in  his  kind  treatment  of  Abelard, 
whom  he  received  after  his  defeat  by  Bernard, 
and  tenderly  cared  for  until  he  died,  and  whose 
body  he  delivered  to  Heloise;  and  (3)  in  his  hymn 
"  Mortis,  portis,  fracl/s,  forlis,"  on  the  resurrection. 
This  is  the  conjectured  original  of  Bishop  Ileber's 
"  God  is  gone  up  with  a  merry  noise."  Peter  was 
decidedly  broader  and  more  genial  than  his  age 
and  surroundings,  but  his  writings  are  of  slight 
value.  Fl.  Illyricus  quotes  him,  however,  as  one 
of  his  "  witnesses."  He  was  but  a  poor  Latinist ; 
yet,  in  his  sermon  on  the  transfiguration,  he  dis- 
plays real  rhetorical  power.  His  burial  was  be- 
side his  comrade,  Henry  of  Blois,  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester, within  the  church  at  Cluny. 

Lit.  —  His  works  were  published  Paris,  1614, 
and  several  times  afterwards:  Migxk  (Patro- 
logim,  vol.  189,  pp.  9  sqq.)  contains  them  all.  His 
life  can  be  found  in  Histoire  Litle'raire  de  ha 
France,  xiii.  p.  241,  and  in  Migxe,  as  above.  For 
the  best  view  of  his  character,  see  Momsox  :  Life 
and   Times  of  St.  Bernard,  London,  180:1,  2d  ed., 

1877.  SAMUEL   YV.   DUFFIELD. 

PETERBOROUGH,  a  city  in  Northampton- 
shire, ling-,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nene, 
seventy-six  miles,  north  by  west,  from  Loudon. 
It  is  the  seat  of  the  bishopric  of  the  same  name. 
The  episcopal  stipend  is  forty-five  hundred 
pounds.  The  see  was  founded  by  Henry  VIII., 
in  1541.  Peterborough  Cathedral  is  a  beautiful 
specimen  of  Norman  and  Early  English  archi- 
tecture. It  was  commenced  by  abbot  John  de 
Seez,  1117,  and  completed  1528.  It  is  cruciform, 
470  feet  long,  with  transepts  203  feet  broad,  ceil- 
in"-  78  feet,  and  tower  150  feet  high.  See  G.  A. 
Poole:  Peterborough,  London,  18,81. 

PETER-PENCE  (  Denarius  .S'.  Petri,  Census  B. 
Petri,  Pomfeol,  Romescol)  denotes  a  money-tribute 
which  several  of  the  northern  kingdoms  of  Europe 
annually  paid  to  the  see  of  St.  Peter.  It  seems 
to  have  originated  in  England,  and  was,  accord- 
in"'  to  the  report  of  later  chroniclers,  paid  there 
for  the  first  time  by  King  Ina  of  AYessex  (725), 
though  not  in  the  form  of  a  tribute  to  the  Pope, 
but  as  a  support  of  the  Sc/iola  Saionnm,  —  an  edu- 
cational institution  in  Rome  for  English  clergy. 
The  whole  report,  however,  is  somewhat  doubt- 
ful, as  Beda  knows  nothing  of  the  affair.  The 
first  certain  notice  of  it  is  iound  in  a  letter  from 
Leo  III.  to  Cenulph  of  Mercia  (Mansi  :  Coll. 
Cone,  XIII.;  Jaei-'E:  licqest.,  No.  1915),  in 
which  the  Pope  states  that  Offa  (d.  790),  the 
predecessor  of  Cenulph,  had  promised  for  himself 
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and  his  successor  to  pay  annually  three  hundred 
and  sixty-five  mancusato  the  apostle  Peter  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  poor  and  the  illumina- 
tion of  the  churches  in  Koine.  From  the  middle 
of  the  tenth  century  it  seems  to  have  been  paid 
regularly,  first  as  a  'charity,  but  afterwards  as  a 
duly.  Gregory  VII.  even  tried  to  use  it  as  a 
means  of  bringing  England  into  a  relation  of 
vassalage  to  the  papal  see  ;  but  William  the  Con- 
queror, though  he  declared  himself  willing  to  pay 
the  dutv,  refused  to  take  the  oath.  The  money 
was  collected  through  the  bishops,  though  not 
without  some  difficulties,  partly  because  people 
refused  to  pay,  partly  because  the  bishops  were 
unwilling  to  give  the  sums  collected.  Under 
Henry  VIII.  it  was  abrogated,  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, July  9, 1  533.  In  Poland  the  peter-pence  was 
introduced  in  the  eleventh  century,  as  later  chroni- 
clers tell  us,  from  gratitude,  because  Benedict  IX. 
absolved  Casimir,  on  his  accession  to  the  throne 
in  1031,  from  the  monastic  vows.  From  Poland 
it  was  introduced  into  Prussia,  at  that  time  a  fief 
of  the  Polish  crown;  but  there  it  met  with  re- 
peated protests,  and  was  never  paid  regularly. 
In  the  Scandinavian  countries  it  was  proposed  by 
papal  legates  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centu- 
ries, but  never  paid  in  the  form  of  a  regular  duty. 
In  1081  Gregory  VII.  endeavored  to  introduce  it 
in  France,  arguing  that  Charlemagne  had  present- 
ed offerings  of  the  kind  to  the  papal  see  (Grego- 
ry :  Epist.  23) ;  but  he  failed  completely  there 
as  well  as  in  Spain.  From  the  middle  of  the  six- 
teenth century  it  disappeared  altogether.  See  the 
Liliir  eensuum  Romance  ecclesia',  in  Muratori: 
Anliquilates  Ilul.,  v. ;  and  Sen tler  :  Von  derehe- 
mnligen  Zinslmrhx-it  tier  nord.  Reiche,  Hanover,  1707. 
The  peter-pence,  which  has  been  paid  to  the  Pope- 
since  I860,  and  which  enabled  him  to  decline  the 
pension  offered  him  by  the  Italian  Government 
in  1H71,  is  a  pure  charity.  H.  F.  jacobsox. 

PETERS  (or  PETER),  Hugh,  Puritan,  b.  at 
Fowey,  Cornwall,  Eng.,  1599  ;  hanged  at  Char- 
ing Cross,  London,  Oct.  Hi,  1600.  He  was  gradu- 
ated Al.A.  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,'  1022; 
took  holy  orders,  and  pleached  for  a  time  in  Lon- 
don. Lnt,  having  been  imprisoned  for  noncon- 
formity, he  removed  to  Rotterdam,  preached  to 
an  independent  congregation  there  ;  emigrated  to 
America;  and  on  Dec.  21,  1030,  succeeded  Roger 
Williams  as  pastor  in  Salem.  He  returned  to 
England  in  1011,  and,  from  that  time  on,  entered 
into  politics,  and  threw  in  his  fortunes  with  the 
Puritan  party.  On  the  Restoration  he  was  ar- 
rested, sentenced,  and  hanged  as  a  regicide.  He 
was  a  busy  man  in  his  day,  and  is  still  remem- 
bered. His  character  has'  been  the  subject  of 
protracted  discussion.  See  Allibone,  s.  v.  He 
wrote  in  prison  A  Dyinq  Father's  last  Lnmni  to 
an  only  Chilli,  published  1717. 

PETERSEN,  Johann  Wilhelm,  b.  at  Osna- 
bruck  June  1, 1019  ;  d.  at  Thymer,  an  estate  near 
/.erbst,  Jan  23,  1727.  He  studied  theology  at 
Giessen  and  Rostock;  visited  also  other  German 
universities;  made  in  1075  the  acquaintance  of 
Spener  at  Francfort;  and  was  in  1077  appointed 
superintendent  of  Li.beck.  In  10SS  he  removed 
to  Lameburg  as  superintendent,  but  was  in  169^ 
discharged,  partly  because  he  brought  his  chilias- 
tic  ideas  into  the  pulpit,  partly  on  account  of  his 
relations  to  Juhaue  von  Asseburg;  which  article 


see.-  After  that  time,  he  retired  into  private  life, 
and  devoted  himself  to  a  literary  propaganda  for 
his  mystical  and  chiliastie  ideas.  Of  his  works, 
wdiich  are  very  numerous,  the  principal  are,  War- 
heit  des  herrlichen  llciehes  Jesu  Chrisli,  Magdeburg, 
1692-93,  2  vols.,  and  Gelieimrtissder  Widerbrinqung 
alter  Binge,  Francfort,  1700-10,  3  vols.  fol.  '  He 
also  wrote  exegetical  works,  Latin  and  German 
poems  (the  former  edited  by  Leibnitz),  and  an 
autobiography,  1718.  See  Corradi  :  GescJtichte 
des  Chiliasmus,  Francfort,  1781,  2d  ed.,  Zurich, 
1794,  4  vols. 

PETIT,  Samuel,  b.  at  Nimes,  Dec.  25,  1594; 
d.  there  l)ec.  12,  1643.  He  studied  theology  at 
Geneva,  and  was  in  1618  appointed  professor  of 
Oriental  languages,  and  pastor  in  his  native  city. 
Among  his  numerous  works  are  Miscellanrurum 
Libri  IX.  (Paris,  1630),  Eclogce  Ckronologlca 
(Paris,  1632),  Leges  Attica;  (Paris,  1635,  dedicated 
to  De  Thou),  Ohserrathnum  Libri  III.  in  varia 
reterum  seripturum  loca  (Paris,  1641),  etc.  His 
biography  was  written  in  Latin  by  Pierre  For- 
my,  Paris,  1073. 

PETRA,     See  Selah. 

PETRI  is  the  name  of  two  brothers  —  Olaus 
(b.  at  Oerebro,  1497  ;  d.  in  Stockholm,  1552)  and 
Laurentius  (b.  at  Oerebro,  1499;  d.  at  Upsala, 
1573),  who  were  chiefly  instrumental  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Reformation  in  Sweden.  They 
studied  theology  at  "Wittenberg,  and  began,  soon 
after  their  return  home,  to  preach  the  Reforma- 
tion, protected  by  Gustavus  Vasa.  Olaus  was  in 
1523  made  rector  of  the  seminary  of  Strengn'as, 
and  in  153!)  preacher  in  Stockholm ;  Laurentius, 
professor  in  Upsala  in  1523,  and  in  1531  arch- 
bishop. Together  with  Lars  Anderson,  they  trans- 
lated the  Bible  into  Swedish.  Olaus  also  wrote 
a  Manuale  Sueticum,  an  Ordo  Misste  Snelicce,  and  a 
number  of  polemical  treatises  in  Swedish.  Lau- 
rentius wrote  a  Disriplina  Suetica,  which  became 
part  of  the  Swedish  constitution.     See  Sweden. 

PETROBRUSIANS.     See  Peter  of  Bruys. 

PEUCER,  Caspar,  b.  at  Bautzen,  Jan.  6, 1525; 
d.  at  Dessau,  Sept.  25,  1602.  He  studied  in  the 
university  of  Wittenberg,  and  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics  there  in  1554,  and  of  medi- 
cine in  1500,  superintendent-general  of  the  Latin 
schools  of  Saxony  in  1563,  and  body-physician  to 
the  elector.  From  his  arrival  at  Wittenberg  he 
was  an  inmate  of  JMelanchthon's  house.  In  1550 
he  married  his  youngest  daughter,  and  after  his 
death  he  became  one  of  the  most  active  repre- 
sentatives of  the  so-called  Philippists;  which  ar- 
ticle see.  As  he  enjoyed  the  favor  and  confidence 
of  the  elector  in  an  uncommon  degree,  it  was 
easy  for  him  to  prevent  anj  body  but  Philippists 
from  being  appointed  at  the  university.  He  was 
also  very  active  in  the  publication,  aiid  introduc- 
tion into  the  school,  of  the  Wittenberg  Catechism 
of  1571,  which,  on  account  of  its  antagonism  to 
the  doctrine  of  ubiquity,  wa,s  an  abomination  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Lutherans.  But  through  the 
electress,  who  was  a  strict  Lutheran,  his  enemies 
finally  succeeded  in  estranging  the  elector  from 
him.  In  1574  he  was  suddenly  arrested,  and  kept 
in  prison  till  shortly  before  the  death  of  the  elec- 
tor, in  1580.  After  his  release  he  returned  to  his 
old  occupations,  but  resided  at  Dessau.  He  pub- 
lished an  edition  of  Melanchthon's  works  (Wit- 
tenberg, 1562-64,  4  vols,  fol.),  and  a  collection  of 
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his  letters  ("Wittenberg,  1565)  ;  wrote  Trad  at  us 
historic  us  de  P.  M.  (1596),  a  report  of  his  impris- 
onment (published  at  Zurich  in  1004),  besides  a 
great  number  of  medical,  theological,  and  mathe- 
matical treatises.  See  Hknke:  Caspar  I'aiccr 
and  Nicholas  Krdl,  Marburg,  1865.       MAi,i,KT. 

PEW.  The  word  comes  from  the  old  French 
pui,  an  elevated  space,  puye,  an  open  gallery 
with  rails  (hence  applied  to  an  enclosed  space, 
or  to  a  raised  desk  to  kneel  at),  which  is  the 
Latin  podion,  a  balcony,  especially  near  the  arena, 
where  distinguished  persons  sat.  .So  pews  were 
originally  places  for  distinguished  persons  in 
church.  SccSkeat:  Etymological  Dictionary.  In 
the  Romau-l'atholic  churches  on  the  Continent 
there  are  generally  no  pews,  lmt  in  Protestant 
churches  they  are  universal.  In  England  they 
are  said  to  date  from  the  Reformation,  and  not 
to  have  been  in  general  use  until  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  The  renting  of  them 
is  a  common  source  of  revenue  in  support  of  the 
minister  in  unestablished  churches.  They  are 
also  bought  and  sold,  and  as  property  can  be 
disposed  of  by  will.  Originally  there  was  only 
one  pew,  in  which  the  patron  and  his  family  sat. 
It  was  forbidden  other  persons  to  enter  it.  In 
England  it  is  quite  common  to  have  pews  locked. 
Formerly  there  were  square  pews,  and  pews  with 
very  high  backs ;  but  now  they  are  built  with 
backs  no  higher  than  a  chair's,  and  very  com- 
monly without  doors. 

PEZEL  (PEZOLT,  PEZOLD),  Christof,  b.  at 
Plauen,  March  5,  1539 ;  d.  in  Bremen,  Feb.  25, 
1601.  He  studied  theology  at  Jena  and  Witten- 
berg, and  was  in  1567  appointed  professor  of  the- 
ology in  the  latter  place.  As  a  representative  of 
Phiiippism,  he  was  discharged  in  1574,  and  ban- 
ished from  the  country  in  1576.  In  1580  he  was 
appointed  pastor  in  Bremen,  and  in  1584  superin- 
tendent, and  professor  of  theology.  He  edited 
Melanchthou's  correspondence  with  Hardenberg, 
1598,  and  his  Concilia  Latina,  1602,  and  wrote  the 
Bremer  Calechismus,  the  Bremen  Consensus,  a  sur- 
vey of  the  controversies  about  the  Lord's  Supper 
and  the  doctrine  of  ubiquity,  Argumenta  et  Objec- 
tiones,  etc.  (1580-89),  Aufrichtige  Rechenschajl  von 
Lehre  v..  Ceremonien  in  der  reform.  Kirche  (1592), 
etc.,  which  show  that  he  gradually  approached 
nearer  and  nearer  to  strict  Calvinism.  See  Iken: 
Die  Wlrksamkeit  des  Christof  Pezel  in  Bremen,  in 
Brum.  Jahrbilcher  ix.,  1877.  MALLET. 

PFAFF,  Christof  Matth'aus,  b.  in  Stuttgart, 
Dec.  25,  1686;  d.  at  Giessen,  Nov.  9,  1760.  He 
studied  at  Tubingen;  travelled  extensively;  was 
appointed  professor  of  theology  at  Tubingen  in 
1714,  and  chancellor  of  the  university  in  1720; 
and  removed  in  1756  to  Giessen,  where  he  occu- 
pied the  same  position.  He  was  a  man  of  great 
accomplishments,  a  consummate  scholar,  a  bril- 
liant lecturer,  wielding  a  great  authority.  He 
defended  the  collegia!  system  against  the  reign- 
ing territorialism  (De  originibus  juris  ecdesiastici, 
1710),  and  was  very  active  in  promoting  a  union 
between  the  Reformed  and  Lutheran  churches 
(Die  nblhiqe  Glaubenseinigkeit  der  proleslanlischen 
Kirche,  1719,  and  AUo'pdam  irenicum  ad  Protes- 
tantes,  1720).  His  doctrinal  stand-point  was  more 
liberal  than  the  prevailing  orthodoxy  (Instilutiones 
TheologicB,  1719;  Abriss  vom  wahren  Chrislenthum, 
1720).     It  contained  an  element  of  Pietism,  and 


was  very  antagonistic  to  the  rising  school  of 
Wolff.  His  biography  was  written  by  Leporinus, 
Leipzig,  1726.  klutfel. 

PFLUG,  Julius,  Canon  of  Naumburg  and  Mis- 
nia,  afterwards  Bishop  of  JS'aumburg-Zeitz ;  d. 
1561;  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  Charles  V.,  and 
was  by  him  employed  in  the  various  negotiations 
caused  by  the  Reformation.  He  presided  at  the 
religious  disputations  of  Katisbon  and  "Worms, 
and  drew  up,  together  with  Agrieola,  the  Augs- 
burg Interim.  See  Jansen:  De  Julio  Pfiugio, 
1858.  HEltZOG. 

PHAR'AOH  (n¥~}2,  <bapau).  The  Egyptian 
word  for  king  was  per-aa,  of  wdiich  the  Hebrew 
par'o  was  a  transliteration:  it  means  the  "great 
house,"  and  finds  its  modern  parallel  in  the  Turk- 
ish ruler's  epithet,  the  "  Sublime  Porte."  It  was 
customary  to  call  the  monarch  by  this  epithet, 
without  adding  his  proper  name,  like  "King," 
"  Caesar,"  "  Czar."  So  in  the  Bible  the  name  is 
added  only  in  the  cases  of  Necho  (2  Kings  xxiii. 
29,  33  sqq. ;  Jer.  xlvi.  2)  and  Hophra  (Jar.  xliv.  30). 
The  epithet  is  followed  upon  the  monuments  by 
numerous  laudatory  titles,  which  ascribe  to  the 
man  the  attributes  of  the  gods.  Indeed,  he  was 
believed  to  be  an  earthly  manifestation  of  Ra,  the 
sun-god,  and  after  death  was  apotheosized.  His 
life  was  really  a  bondage.  The  wdly  and  power- 
ful priesthood  watched  him  closely,  and  superin- 
tended his  daily  life,  prescribing  his  duties,  civil 
and  especially  religious,  from  hour  to  hour.  _  By 
his  side  stood  his  wife,  the  queen,  who  might 
even  succeed  him,  and  by  whose  marriage  to  a 
usurper,  in  the  event  of  the  true  Pharaoh's  death, 
the  legitimacy  of  the  new  dynasty  was  secured,  if 
to  the  new  king  she  bore  a  son.  Unlike  other 
Oriental  sovereigns,  the  Pharaohs  showed  them- 
selves to  the  people,  and  that  accompanied  by 
their  wives  and  sons.  There  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  any  regulation-dress  for  the  Pharaoh ; 
but  upon  his  neck  and  arms  sparkled  jewels,  and 
from  the  magnificent  girdle  hung  his  sword. 
Upon  his  shaved  head  he  wore  a  wig,  and  upon 
that  his  diadem,  crown  of  either  Upper  or  Lower 
Egypt,  or  a  combination  of  the  two;  but,  which- 
ever it  was,  it  bore  the  urieus,  which  symbolized 
his  authority  over  life  and  death.  The  corona- 
tion of  the  new  Pharaoh  took  place  on  the  day 
following  the  decease  of  his  predecessor.  The 
palaces  of  Egypt  were  surrounded  by  beautiful 
and  extensive"  gardens  ;  but  unfortunately  they 
were  built  out  of  brick  and  wood,  and  have  per- 
ished without  leaving  a  trace.  The  Pharaoh  em- 
ployed, in  travelling  through  the  country,  either  a 
sedan-chair,  or,  after  the  incursion  of  the  Hyksos, 
a  two-horse  carriage.  There  is  mention  made  in 
the  Bible  of  seven  Pharaohs,  to  whom  no  proper 
name  is  given.  Several  of  these  have  been  iden- 
tified :  thus  the  Pharaoh  of  Joseph  was  Sethos  I. ; 
of  the  oppression,  Rameses  II.  ;  of  the  exodus, 
Menephthah  I.  See  art.  Egypt,  pp.  706,  710. 
Cf  •  art.  "  Pharao,"  by  Ebers,  in  Riehm's  Handb. 
d.  bill.  Allert. 

PHARISEES,  The  (Heb.,  perushim,  Aramaic, 
perishin,  perishayya,  the  "separatists"),  formed 
a  party  among  the  Jewish  people.  The  name 
they  bore  was  not  of  their  choice,  but  given  them 
by  their  opponents,  who  looked  upon  them  as 
separating  themselves  from  the  rest  of  the  people 
on  account  of  their  superior  piety.     They  called 
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themselves  Hhaherim  (the  "companions'");  i.e., 
the  members  of  a  brotherhood  designed  to  further 
the  strict  observance  of  the  law  They  were  not, 
strictly  speaking-,  a  society,  for  they  had  no  recog- 
nized 'chief  or  leaders  ;  for  by  "  one  of  the  rulers 
of  the  Pharisees"  (Luke  xiv.  1)  no  official  was 
meant,  only  a  prominent  member  of  the  party. 
But  their  notorious  contempt  for  the  uneducated 
people  ('am  ha  tires),  and  their  complacent  regard 
for  themselves  as  the  true  Israel,  richly  earned  for 
them  the.  opprobrious  epithet  "Pharisees."  In 
Acts  xv.  5,  xxvi.  5  they  are  spoken  of  as  a  "  sect ;  " 
by  which  term,  not  any  departure  in  doctrine 
from  the  beaten  track  of  Judaism,  but  only  in 
customs,  is  alluded  to.  The  Pharisees  were  the 
descendants  of  the  Chassidim  (see  art.),  and  first 
emerge  as  a  party,  under  the  name  Pharisee,  in 
the  reign  of  John  Hyrcanus  I.,  135-105  B.C.  (see 
art.),  whose  political  measures  they  opposed  ;  and 
so,  while  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign  he  sided 
with  the  Pharisees,  ere  the  close  he  went  over  to 
the  Sadducees.  Hyrcanus'  son,  Alexander  Jan- 
nanis,  101-78  B.C.  (see  art.),  for  six  years  vainly 
strove  to  annihilate  the  Pharisees,  who  had  be- 
come numerous.  But  his  widow  Alexandra,  78- 
69  B.C.,  gave  them  control  in  the  government :  and 
from  that  time  on  they  were  the  leaders  of  the 
people,  at  least  in  spiritual  things  ;  and,  although 
the  Sadducees  were  the  nominal  chiefs  in  the  San- 
hedrin,  they  succeeded  in  carrying  out  their  will 
(Joseph.,  Anllq.,  XVIII.  1,  4).  In  63  B.C.  Pal- 
estine passed  under  the  Roman  power.  The  pres- 
ence of  the  foreign  power  was  a  constant  irritation 
to  the  Jews,  who  maintained  that  God  was  their 
only  rightful  ruler.  The  Pharisees  were  in  a 
sense  responsible  for  the  terrible  war  which  de- 
stroyed their  nation  ;  because  they  strengthened 
the  people  in  the  notion  that  it  was  not  lawful  to 
give  tribute  to  Cajsar  (Matt.  xxii.  17  sqq.),  be- 
cause it  was  an  acknowledgment  of  a  temporal 
superiority  which  a  theocratic  people  should  not 
make.  Indeed,  some  of  the  Pharisees  became 
Zealots.  But,  inasmuch  as  their  principal  busi- 
ness was  the  conversion  of  the  people  to  the  strict 
observance  of  the  law  (and  m  this  work  the 
Romans  offered  no  sort  of  opposition),  they  had 
no  immediate  occasion  to  set  themselves  against 
their  conquerors. 

The  teachings  of  the  Pharisees  come  out 
plainly  in  the  New  Testament.  In  brief,  they 
held  that  the  written  law  was  supplemented  by 
the  oral  law,  winch,  likewise,  was  derived  from 
God  through  Moses;  and,  further,  that  the  great 
end  of  their  existence  was  to  raise  all  the  people 
to  their  level  of  strict  observance  of  the  oral 
law.  It  was  because  they  quibbled  about  trifles 
while  violating,  through  their  traditions,  weighty 
commands,  that  our  Lord  was  so  severe  upon 
them  (Matt,  xxiii.  23);  and,  because  they  were 
conscious  of  the  discrepancy  between  their  pro- 
fessions and  their  practices,  he  called  them  hypo- 
crites. As  oyer  against  the  Sadducees,  thev  were 
orthodox,  holding  to  the  existence  of  angels  and 
spirits  (Acts  xxiii.  8),  the  resurrection  of  the 
body,  and  the  future  judgment  (Matt.  xxii.  23; 
Mark  xn.  18;  Luke  xx.  27;  Acts  xxiii.  S).  Thev 
also  were  strict  predestinarians  (Joseph.,  Antii,., 
X\  III.  13,  B.  J  u.  S,  14).  i„  aii  these '  ^ 
they  are  the  predecessors  of  the  modern  Jewish 
theologians.     It  is  also  a  mistake  to  represent 


them  as  generally  luxurious  in  life.  On  the  con/ 
trary,  the  great  esteem  in  which  they  were  held 
by  the  people  seems  to  prove  just  the  opposite,  as 
Josephus  asserts  (Antii/.,  XVJII.  1,  3).  They  rep- 
resent a  religious  system  carried  to  a  burdensome 
and  blameworthy  minuteness.  Yet  there  were 
doubtless  among  them  men,  like  Nicodemus  and 
Joseph  of  Arimathaia,  who  were  truly  pious,  and, 
if  bigoted,  were  not  hypocritical.  The  Pharisees 
were  proselytizers.  The  spread  of  Judaism  thus 
accomplished  led  to  the  wider  spread  of  Christi- 
anity. It  is  to  Paul,  a  Pharisee  of  Pharisees,  that 
the  church  is  indebted  for  the  first  extensive  mis- 
sionary operations,  and  from  his  Epistles  Chris- 
tian theology  has  been  largely  derived. 

Lit.  —  See  list  in  Sciiuhek  :  Neitlestamentlichc 
Zeifr/esclticlite,  Leipzig,  1874,  p.  423  ;  also  AVell- 
hausen  :  Die  Pharisiier  und  die  Sadducdei,  Greifs- 
wald,  1874.  Comp.  art.  "Pharisiier,"  in  Herzog, 
1st  ed.  (Reuss),  and  in  Riehm  (Schiirer);  art. 
"  Pharisees,"  in  Kitto  (Ginsburg)  and  in  Smith 
(Twisleton). 

PHILADELPHIA  ("brotherly  love"),  the  seat 
of  one  of  the  seven  churches  of  Asia  (Rev.  i.  11, 
iii.  7-13),  a  city  on  the  borders  of  Lydia  and 
Phrygia,  about  twenty-five  miles  south-east  from 
Sardis.  It  was  built  by  Attalus  II.  (Philadel- 
phus),  king  of  Pergamum  (d.  138  B.C.),  but  in 
133  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans.  It 
was  the  mart  of  the  immense  wine-traffic  of  the 
district.  As  the  district  is  volcanic,  the  city  has 
been  once  nearly  destroyed  (A.D.  17),  and  sev- 
eral times  severely  injured.  It  was  captured  by 
the  Osmanli  Turks  in  1390.  It  is  now  called 
Allali-shehr  ("city  of  God").  It  contains  some 
ten  thousand  inhabitants,  mostly  Turks.  Accord- 
ing to  tradition,  Peter  ordained  Demetrius  the 
first  bishop  of  the  city  (Apos.  Constt.,  vii.  §  iv.  46). 
One  of  the  Ignatian  Epistles  was  addressed  to 
that  church. 

PHILADELPHIA,  the  largest  city  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  the  second  in  the  United  States,  is 
situated  in  lat.  39°  57'  N.,  and  long.  W.,  75°  10'. 
It  extends  north  and  south,  along  the  west  bank 
of  the  Delaware  River,  for  twenty-three  miles, 
and  west  an  average  distance  of  five  miles  and 
a  half,  beyond  the  River  Schuylkill,  which  flows 
through  the  city,  and  is  spanned  by  thirteen 
bridges.  It  contains  130  square  miles,  or  82,600 
acres,  and  has  750  miles  of  paved  streets. 

It  was  founded  in  1682  by  William  Penn,  a 
Quaker  from  England,  and  was  incorporated  in 
1701,  when  it  had  its  first  mayor.  The  first  Con- 
tinental Congress  met  in  Carpenter's  Hall,  Sept. 
4,  1774.  The  Declaration  of  Independence  was 
adopted  here  July  4,  1776.  (Independence  Hall 
still  stands,  a  noted  building.  The  convention 
that  framed  the  Federal  Constitution  met  in  an 
adjoining  building,  May,  1787.)  It  was  the  seat 
of  the  Federal  Government  from  1790  to  1800. 
Up  to  1854  it  consisted  of  the  "city  proper"  and 
"districts;"  but  in  that  year  they  were  consoli- 
dated under  one  municipal  government. 

The  population  in  1683  was  500;  1684,2,500; 
1700,  4,500;  1800,  81,009;  1S50,  408,762;  1860, 
508,034;  1870,074,022;  1880,  S46,980. 

Philadelphia  is  the  "city  of  homes."  In  1880 
it  had  146,412  dwelling-houses  for  its  165,044 
families  and  846,980  people,  — an  average  to  * 
house  of  only  5.79  persons. 
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Its  annual  death-rate  is  only  19.06  per  thou- 
sand.     It  has  forty-five  cemeteries. 

The  first  American  paper.  The  Weekly  M<  rcury, 
was  established  hen1  in  171!'. 

The  prominent  educational  and  scientific  insti- 
tutions of  the  city  are  the  Central  High  School, 
Girls'  Normal  School,  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
the  American  Philosophical  Society  (founded  by 
Franklin  in  1709),  Academy  of  pine  Arts,  Acade- 
my of  Natural  Science.  Polytechnic  College, 
Franklin  Institute.  Wagner  Institute,  School  of 
Pesign  for  Women,  Lutheran,  Episcopal  Roman- 
Catholic,  and  Reformed  Presbyterian  theological 
seminaries,  and  nine  medical  and  dental  colleges. 
Its  schools  and  seminaries,  public  and  private,  arc 
numerous  and  of  a  high  order 

The  largest  libraries  are  the  Philadelphia  (and 
Rnlgeway),  Mercantile,  Apprentices',  Friends', 
Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  Presbyterian 
Historical  Society,  and  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Pairmount  Park,  lying  on  both  sides  of  the 
Schuylkill,  contains  2,740  acres.  The  Zoological 
Garden  is  in  it.  The  National  Centennial  expo- 
sition of  1870  was  held  in  it. 

The  principal  and  oldest  United-States  Mint 
is  located  in  the  city.  The  American  Sunday- 
School  Union,  organized  in  1824,  and  also  several 
of  the  missionary  boards  of  the  great  religious 
denominations,  have  their  head  offices  here.  "  The 
First  Day  or  Sunday  School  Society  of  Phila- 
delphia," which  was  the  first  Sunday-school  or- 
ganization in  America  for  missionary  work,  was 
formed  here  in  1791. 

The  places  licensed  for  the  sale  of  liquor  num- 
ber about  5,500. 

The  chief  religious  denominations  began  in  the 
city  as  follows:  forty  years  before  Penn  came,  a 
Lutheran  minister  was  preaching  to  the  Swedes 
at  Tinicum  Island,  and  a  church  was  built  at 
Wicaco  in  1669  ;  Episcopal  services  began  in  1640 
(the  oldest  church  edifice  still  standing  is  the 
Gloria  Dei,  or  Old  Swedes,  dedicated  in  1700;  it 
was  originally  Lutheran);  Roman  Catholic,  1080  ; 
Presbyterian,  1097;  Baptist,  1698;  German  Re- 
formed, 1727;  Methodist-Episcopal,  1769;  Jewish, 
1782;  Universalist,  1780;  African  Methodist, 
1787;  Unitarian,  1796  ;  Zion  African,  1*20;  Swe- 
denborgian,  1*15;  Bible  Christians,  1817;  Inde- 
pendent Christian,  1825:  Congiegationalist,  1801; 
Advent  Christian,  1843;  Free  .Methodist,  1860; 
Church  of  God,  1806;  Reformed  Episcopal,  1870; 
Independent  Methodist,  1.-79;  Mormon,  1881. 

There  are  611  places  of  worship  in  the  city. 
This  number  includes  churches,  mission  preach- 
ing-stations, and  the  other  denominational  insti- 
tutions in  which  public  religious  services  are 
regularly  held.  They  are  classed  as  follows: 
Advent  Christian,  2;  Baptist,  78;  Free  Baptist,  7; 
Bible  Christian,  1 ;  Children  of  Zion,  1;  Christa- 
delphians,  1 ;  Christian  (Independent),  2  ;  Church 
of  the  Brethren  (Dunkards),  2  ;  Church  of  God,  2; 
Congregational,  2  ;  Congregational  (Independent), 
1;  Disciples  of  Christ,  4;  Evangelical  Associa- 
tion, 8;  Friends,  17  (Orthodox,  7;  Hicksite,  9; 
professing  original  principles,  1);  Hebrews,  10; 
Latter-Day  Saints,  2  (Mormon  Anti-Polygamous, 
1;  Polygamous,  1);  Lutheran,  01  (English,  General 
Council,  11;  German,  General  Council,  12;  Inde- 
pendent, 1 ;  Swedish,  Augustan   Synod,  1  ;   Ger- 
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man,  Mission  Synod,  1 ;  English,  General  Synod, 
5);  Mennonite,  2;  Methodist,  122  (Methodist- 
Episcopal,  101;  African,  10;  Zion  African,  2; 
Flee.  0;  Independent,  6);  Moravian,  5;  New 
Jerusalem,  0;  Presbyterian  and  Reformed,  135 
(Northern  Presbyterian,  92;  Relormed  Presbyte- 
rian, Original  Covenanter,  1;  Reformed  Presby- 
terian, General  Synod,  8  ;  Reformed  Presbyterian, 
Synod,  0;  United  Presbyterian,  11;  Reformed 
[Dutch]  5;  Reformed  [German]  English,  7; 
German,  8);  Protestant-Episcopal,  90;  Reformed 
Episcopal,  10;  Roman  Catholic,  47;  Spiritual 
Association,  3;  undenominational  missions,  7; 
Unitarian,  3 ;  United  ISrethrcn  in  Christ,  3; 
Universalist,  4.  Of  the  total  number,  500  are 
organized  churches. 

4'he  611  places  for  worship  for  840,981)  of  a 
population  give  one  to  1,380  persons  of  all  ages: 
in  1770  there  were  37  for  a  population  of  (10.000 
or  7(1,(100,  or  not  more  than  one  to  every  j,660 
persons. 

The  strongest  Protestant  denominations  are  the 
Presbyterian  (Northern  General  Assembly),  which 
had,  in  1882,  26,950  communicants;  Methodist- 
Episcopal,  22,747;  Protestant-Episcopal,  22,679; 
Baptist,  18,504  ;  making  a  total  of  90,943.  The 
other  Protestant  denominations  with  these  will 
number  at  least  120,000  communicant  members. 
The  Philadelphia  Sunday-school  Association,  rep- 
resenting all  these  denominations,  reports  552 
Sunday  schools,  with  1 18,885  scholars.  The  popu- 
lation in  connection  with  the  Protestant  churches 
and  sabbath  schools,  and  under  their  influence, 
may  be  set  down  as  not  less  than  500,000. 

The  Jewish  population  is  12,000.  The  Roman- 
Catholic  population  of  the  diocese,  which  includes 
the  city  and  several  of  the  counties  of  Eastern 
Pennsylvania,  is  estimated  as  3(10,090.  The  exact 
Roman-Catholic  population  of  the  city  cannot  be 
had,  — not  much,  if  any,  over  100,000. 

The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  was 
organized  in  1854.  Present  membership  about 
3,000.  It  has  a  magnificent  building  on  Fifteenth 
and  Chestnut,  covering  230  by  72  feet,  five  stories 
high,  built  in  1875.  There  is  also  a  very  efficient 
Women's  Christian  Association,  and  a  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  in  Germantown. 

The  city  contains  275  organized  charities. 
There  are  93  relief  societies,  94  "homes  "and 
orphanages,  40  hospitals,  29  dispensaries,  11  re- 
formatories, 31  beneficial  societies,  15  working- 
men's  clubs.  The  Girard  College  for  orphan 
boys,  founded  by  a  wealthy  Frenchman,  1832,  is 
also  located  here,  and  now  provides  for  the  educa- 
tion of  a  thousand  boys.         K  m.  i-attkuwon. 

PHILADELPHIAN  SOCIETY.  As  early  as 
1652,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Pordage  and  Bromley  estab- 
lished a  gathering  of  mystics  of  the  Jakob  Bbhme 
pattern.  To  their  meetings  Mrs.  Leade,  after  the 
death  of  her  husband,  was  admitted;  and  in  1670 
she,  with  those  already  named,  founded  the  Phila- 
delphia!] Society.  To  it  she  soon  gave  wdiat  were 
called  "the  laws  of  Paradise,"  winch  contained 
the  ground  ideas  of  the  society.  The  new  enter- 
prise was  designed  to  advance  the  kingdom  of 
God  by  improving  the  life,  teaching  the  loftiest 
morality,  enforcing  the  duty  of  universal  broth- 
erhood, peace,  and  love.  At  the  same  time,  no 
disturbance  in  the  political  world  was  contem- 
plated,  unless,   indeed,    any    government    acted 
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against  the  light  of  nature  and  the  gospel.  The 
Philadelphians  also  believed  firmly  in  what  they 
called  the  "divine  secrets,"  — the  wonders  of  God 
and  nature,  the  profound  spiritual  experiences  of 
regeneration  and  soul-resurrection,— in  the  speedy 
establishment  of  Messiah's  kingdom,  and  in  the 
blessings  of  the  future  world.  These  ideas  found 
such  ready  acceptance,  that  oral  and  epistolary 
intercourse  with  many  persons  of  Holland  and 
Germany  was  soon  begun.  Among  those  inter- 
ested were  Horche,  -May,  Petersen,  and  Spener. 
Since  the  time  for  the  ingathering  of  the  Phila- 
delphian  Church  had  come,  the  living  word  must 
be  spoken  by  a  living  man.  Accordingly,  Jo- 
hannes Dittmar  of  Salzungen  was  appointed  "in- 
spector," and,  armed  with  credentials,  was  sent  to 
Germany  for  the  purpose.  One  important  part 
of  his  mission  was  to  unite  the  Philadelphians 
with  the  Pietists,  especially  those  with  Professor 
Fi -alike  at  Halle.  Put,  although  kindly  received, 
his  mission  was  well-nigh  fruitless.  At  the  end 
of  170:3  the  Philadelphians  drew  up  their  Confes- 
sion ;  but,  instead  of  advancing,  they  declined.  In 
England  they  were  forbidden  to  meet.  The  Hol- 
land branch  withdrew,  —  a  particularly  serious 
embarrassment,  since  it  had  been  the  medium  of 
communication  with  Germany.  Still,  the  visions 
of  .Mis.  Leade  were  to  many  irrefragable  proofs  of 
divinity,  and  implicitly  accepted.  Her  death  end- 
ed her  repute ;  but,  if  the  torrent  has  sunk  in  the 
sand,  she  has  the  credit  of  first  giving  practical 
expression  to  the  idea  of  universal  brotherhood. 
See  Lit.  under  Leade.  h.  hochhdth. 

PHILASTER,  or  PHILASTRIUS,  b.  in  the  first 
quarter  of  the  fourth  century,  probably  in  Italy ; 
d.  as  Bishop  of  Brescia,  July  18,  337,  a  noted 
heretic-hunter  of  his  time.  From  his  youth  to 
his  death  he  travelled  from  one  end  of  the  Roman 
Empire  to  the  other,  to  track  heretics,  and  convert 
them.  Especially  noticeable  are  his  attacks  on 
the  Arian  bishop,  Auxentius,  the  predecessor  of 
Ambrose,  and  his  appearance  at  the  council  of 
Aquileia  (381),  where  the  two  Arian  bishops,  Pal- 
ladius  and  Secundianus,  were  condemned.  About 
the  same  time  he  wrote  his  Liber  de  liceresibus,  an 
enumeration  and  description  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty-six  different  heresies,  of  which  twenty-eight 
fall  before  Christ,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  after.  A  few  years  earlier  (374-377),  Epi- 
phanius  wrote  his  Uaviipiov;  and  as,  up  to  a  certain 
point  (Epiphanius,  .37,  and  Philaster,  53),  the  two 
hooks  agree  with  each  other,  not  only  with  respect 
to  materials,  and  arrangement  in'  general,  but 
"Iten,  also,  with  respect  to  the  minor  details  of 
the  representation,  —  phrases  and  words,  —  it  has 
been  inferred  that  Philaster  plagiarized  Epipha- 
nius The  inference  is  hardly  correct,  however; 
and  It  A.  Lipsius,  in  his  Zur  Quellenkrhik  des 
hpiphumus  (Vienna,  1865),  has  made  it  very  pro- 
bable that  they  both  borrowed  from  the  lost  Svv- 
r«rim_  ot  Hippolytus.  What  Philaster  has  added 
"1  his  own  is  completely  worthless.  He  discov- 
ered or  rather  invented,  the  Puteonta-,  who  are 
eietys  because  they  misunderstand  Jer.  ii.  13- 
the  J  rn,jlwiute»  who  are  heretics  because  they 
nusunderstand  Ezek.  viii.  7-12.  The  book  was 
ft  st  edited  by  Su-hardus,  Basel,  1528;  which 
edition  is  incorporated  in  the  Bibl.  Pair  Mar 
ater  editions  by  Fabricius,  Hamburg,  17<U  •  Ga- 
leanlus,  ,n  Coll    Vu.    /■„„,  Eccl   Brkenvs,  1738; 


and  Oehler,  in  his  Corpus  hcereseologwum,  Berlin, 
1S56,  i.  MANGOLD. 

PHILE'MON.     See  Paul. 

PHIL'IP  THE  APOSTLE.  In  the  Synoptists 
and  the  Acts  his  name  occurs  only  in  the  list  of 
apostles  (Matt.  x.  3;  Mark  iii.  18;  Luke  vi.  14; 
Acts  i.  13).  In  John's  Gospel  he  is  several  times 
mentioned.  It  was  he  who  introduced  Nathanael 
to  Jesus  (i.  43-51),  who  gravely  calculated  the  cost 
of  feeding  the  five  thousand  men  (vi.  5-7),  who,  in 
connection  with  Andrew,  brought  the  Greeks,  at 
their  request,  to  Jesus  (xii.  21-23) :  and,  finally, 
he  was  the  one  who  asked,  on  the  last  night  of 
Christ's  earthly  life,  for  a  revelation  of  the  Father 
(xiv.  8,  9).  The  patristic  information  about  him 
is  erroneous,  resulting  from  confounding  him  with 
Philip  the  evangelist.  F.  wieffert. 

PHILIP  THE  ARABIAN,  Eoman  emperor 
(244-249) ;  was  b.  at  Bostra  in  Arabia,  whence 
his  surname,  Arabs.  His  reign  was,  in  political 
respect,  utterly  insignificant;  but  the  question 
whether  or  not  he  was  a  Christian  has  some  in- 
terest to  the  church  historian.  Eusebius  is  the 
first  who  states  that  Philip  was  a  member  of 
the  Christian  Church,  and  subject  to  its  discipline 
(Hist.  Eccl.,  vi.  34) ;  but  the  statement  is  corrobo- 
rated by  notices  by  Vincentius  of  Lerinum  (Com- 
mon., ed.  Baluze,  p.  343),  in  the  Chronicon  paschal, 
ad  Oti/mj).  (257),  by  Chrysostom  (App.,  H.  470), 
Jerome  (Chron.  ad  an.  246),  and  Orosius  (Hist.,  20). 
Some,  as,  for  instance,  Scaliger,  Spanheim,  etc., 
reject  these  testimonies  as  dependent  upon  Euse- 
bius, who  introduces  his  story  with  a  "  People 
say  ;"  while  others  —  Mosheim,  Uhlhorn,  etc. — 
accept  the  statement  that  Philip  was  the  first 
Christian  emperor.  See  Aube  :  Les  Chretiens  dans 
I' empire  Romain,  Paris,  1881. 

PHILIP  THE  EVANGELIST,  one  of  the  seven 
chosen  to  attend  to  the  secular  concerns  of  the 
primitive  Jerusalem  Church  (Acts  vi.  5)  ;  most 
probably  a  Hellenist,  certainly,  like  Stephen,  a 
very  liberal  Jew.  He  was,  indeed,  the  first  to 
put  liberal  principles  in  practice ;  for,  when  per- 
secution in  Jerusalem  dispersed  the  disciples,  he 
preached  the  gospel  to  the  Samaritans  (viii.  5-13), 
who  were  only  half  Jews,  and  then,  by  divine  com- 
mand, to  a  proselyte  of  the  gate,  —  the  chamber- 
lain of  Queen  Candace,  whom  he  baptized  (viii. 
26—40).  On  leaving  the  eunuch,  Philip  made  a 
missionary  journey  along  the  plain  of  Sharon  to 
Cassarea,  where  he  apparently  made  his  home ,  for 
there  he  entertained  Paul  and  his  travelling  com- 
panions (A.D.  58).  Mention  is  made,  in  this  con- 
nection of  Philip's  four  virgin  daughters  who 
prophesied  (xxi.  8,  9).  Patristic  tradition  so 
sadly  confounds  Philip  the  evangelist  and  Philip 
the_ apostle,  that  it  is  difficult  to  unravel  the  con- 
fusion. It  is  probable,  however,  that  tradition 
correctly  reports,  that  in  Csesarea  one  of  the 
daughters  of  Philip  the  evangelist  died,  that  with 
the  other  three  he  removed  to  Hierapolis,  and  was 
subsequently  bishop  at  Tralles.      f.  sieffert. 

PHILIP  THE  FAIR  (king  of  France  1285- 
1314),  an  unscrupulous  man,  who  never  hesitated 
to  employ  even  the  basest  means  in  order  to  reach 
his  goal,  but  who,  in  the  ends  he  pursued,  was 
often  supported  by  the  hearty  sympathy  of  the 
people  he  ruled.  In  the  history  of  the  church  he 
occupies  a  conspicuous  place ;  for  it  was  he  who, 
more  than  any  other  prince,  contributed  to  break 
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the  spell  by  which  the  Pope  kept  bound  all  the 
nations  of  Western  ami  Northern  Europe.  In 
order  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  war  with 
England,  he  imposed  a  heavy  tax  on  the  French 
clergy.  The  clergy  complained  to  the  l'ope;  and, 
by  the  bull  Clrrias  laicus  (Feb.  25,  1200),  Boni- 
face VIII.  forbade  in  the  most  vehement  expres- 
sions, and  under  penalty  of  excommunication,  any 
layman,  king,  or  lord,  to  levy  tax  on  the  clergy. 
l'hilip  was  compelled  to  yield,  but  he  took  re- 
venge, lie  forbade  the  export  from  France  of  pre- 
cious metal,  coined  or  uncoined,  and  thereby  cut 
off  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Pope's  revenue. 
Boniface  immediately  entered  upon  the  retreat. 
A  new  bull  (Ineffhbitis  amor,  Sept..  25,  l"J!)(i),  and 
several  briefs  to  the  king  and  the  French  clergy, 
tried  to  explain  the  bull  C/cricis  laicon  into  har- 
mony with  the  king's  wishes.  Aug.  11,  lL'l)7,  he 
canonized  Louis  IX.  :  in  June,  120s,  he  appeared 
as  umpire  between  France  and  England,  —  all  on 
the  side  of  France,  etc.  The  immense  success, 
however,  of  the  jubilee  of  Pino  again  brought 
forward  the  papal  dreams  of  a  universal  mon- 
archy; and  as  Pierre  Dubois  at  the  same  time 
published  his  Summaria  /<n  n'j,  advocating  the 
French  claims  on  a  universal  monarchy,  and 
reducing  the  papal  authority  to  purely  spiritual 
matters,  there  came  again  a  dangerous  tension  in 
the  relation  between  the  two  sovereigns.  Finally 
the  sending  of  Bernard  de  Saisset,  Bishop  of 
Pamiers.  as  papal  legate  to  the  French  court, 
brought  about  the  crisis.  Saisset  was  insolent; 
and  as  soon  as  his  legatine  mission  was  finished, 
and  he  had  returned  to  his  see,  he  was  summoned 
to  Paris,  placed  before  a  mixed  tribunal,  accused 
of  treason,  and  thrown  into  prison.  Boniface 
convened  the  second  council  of  the  Lateran, 
which  resulted  in  the  bull  (J nam  sanctam  (Nov. 
13,  1302).  a  completely  unique  piece  of  papal  arro- 
gance. Philip  assembled  the  states-general  for 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  France;  and  it 
was  evident  that  the  whole  French  nation  was 
ready  to  support.  Only  the  cleigy  preserved  a 
respectful  behavior  towards  the  Pope.  The  uni- 
versity, headed  by  Occam,  declared  against  him. 
Gilles  Romanus  wrote  his  De  regimine  principis , 
John  of  Paris,  his  Up  potestale  rrijia  etpopoll,  and 
Boniface  was  publicly  caricatured  in  the  French 
mysteries.  Philip  was,  nevertheless,  afraid  of  the 
effect  of  an  excommunication;  and  Sept.  7,  1303, 
the  day  before  the  excommunication  was  going 
to  take  place  in  the  Church  of  Anagni,  Nogaret 
penetrated  with  a  number  of  other  conspirators 
into  the  papal  palace,  and  took  possession  of  the 
Pope.  See  Boniface  VIII.  The  consequences 
of  that  audacious  stroke  were  decisive.  The  suc- 
cessor of  Boniface  VIII.,  benedict  XI.,  died 
shortly  after  his  accession;  and  his  successor, 
Clement  V.,  was  i  mere  tool  in  the  hands  of 
Philip.  Clement  was  a  Frenchman,  and  Arch- 
bishop of  Bourdeaux;  but  he  was  known  as  a 
stanch  adversary  of  Philip.  Thus  recommended 
to  the  Italian  cardinals,  he  gained  the  votes  of 
the  French  cardinals  through  the  influence,  of 
Philip;  and  the  good-will  of  Philip  he  had  secretly 
bought  by  the  condemnation  of  Boniface.  VIII. 
as  a  heretic,  the  removal  of  the  papal  curia  to  the 
territory  of  France,  the  surrender  of  the  order  of 
the  Templars  to  the  pleasure  of  the  king,  and 
some  other  points.      The  Templars  he  actually 


delivered  up  to  the  avarice  of  Philip;  his  resi- 
dence he  took  up  at  Avignon,  thus  inaugurathi" 
the  Babylonian  captivity  of  the  popes;  but  the 
first  point  of  the  bargain  he  escaped  from  fulfill- 
ing. Nevertheless,  Ins  reign  indicated  in  the 
plainest  manner  possible  the  decadence  of  the 
Papacy,  and  Philip  was  by  no  means  anxious  to 
conceal  the  real  state  of  affairs.  See  Clement 
V  Boi'TAinc.  La  Fiance  sous  Philippe  le  I'd. 
Paris,  lblil. 

PHILIP  THE  MAGNANIMOUS,  Landgrave  of 
Hesse,  b.  at  Marburg,  Nov.  23,  150-1;  d.  there 
March  31,  1507  ;  one  of  the  most  prominent  char- 
acters in  the  histon  of  the  German  Reformation. 
He  was  only  five  years  old  when  his  father  died, 
and  only  fourteen  when  lie  was  declared  of  age. 
lie  was  present  at  the  Diet  of  Worms  in  1521, 
but  had  at  that  time  not  yet  made  up  his  mind 
with  respect  to  religious  matters.  He  was.  how- 
ever, one  of  those  who  insisted  that  the  safe  con- 
duct accorded  to  Luther  should  be  kept  sacred. 
He  visited  Luther  in  his  lodgings,  and  on  his  re- 
turn he  allowed  mass  to  be  celebrated  in  Gorman 
at  Cassel.  In  the  campaign  against  Franz  von 
Sickingen,  in  1522,  he  was  accompanied  1  >y  a  Prot- 
estant preacher,  and  an  incidental  meeting  with 
Melauehthon,  on  the  road  to  Heidelberg,  finally 
decided  him  In  February,  1525,  he  opened  Ins 
country  to  the  Reformation;  in  May  he  joined 
the  Torgau  Union  ;  and  in  June  he  appeared  at 
the  Diet  of  Spires  as  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Protestant  party,  surprising  the  Roman-Catholic 
bishop  by  his  theological  learning,  the  imperial 
commissioners  by  his  outspokenness,  and  King 
Ferdinand  himself  by  the  open  threat  of  leaving 
the  diet  immediately  if  the  enforcement  of  the 
edicts  of  Worms  was  insisted  upon. 

The  great  task  he  had  on  hand  was  to  unite  the 
German  and  Swiss  Protestants  into  one  compact 
party,  and  at  the  Diet  of  Spires  (1529)  he  suc- 
ceeded in  baffling  all  the  attempts  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  of  producing  an  open  breach.  The  Con- 
ference of  Marburg,  in  the  same  year,  was  also 
his  work :  and  it  had.  at  all  events,  the  effect  of 
somewhat  mitigating  the  hostility  of  the  theolo- 
gians Nevertheless,  at  the  Diet  of  Augsburg 
("1530),  the  Lutherans  appeared  to  be  willing  to 
buy  peace  by  sacrificing  the  interest  of  the  Zwin- 
gh'ans  Philip  proposed  war,  open  and  immedi- 
ate ;  but  the  Lutherans  suspected  him  of  being  a 
Zw  iuglian  at  heart,  and  their  suspicion  made  him 
powerless.  He  subscribed  the  <  'mifcssio  Augusla- 
■iKi,  but  reluctantly,  and  with  an  express  reserva- 
tion with  respect  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Lord's 
Supper.  Finally,  when  he  saw  that  nothing  could 
be  done,  while  he  knew  that  the  emperor  could 
not  be  trusted,  he  suddenly  left  Augsburg.  This 
resoluteness  made  an  impression  on  the  other 
Protestant  princes;  and  in  March,  1531,  he  was 
able  to  form  the  Smalcaldian  League,  though  he. 
was  not  able  to  procure  admission  to  it  for  the 
Swiss  Reformed.  In  the  same  year  he  opened 
negotiations  with  the  king  of  Denmark;  in  1532 
hecoinpelled  the  emperor  to  grant  the  peace  of 
Nuremberg;  in  153,4,  after  the  brilliant  victory 
at  Laufen,  he  enforced  the  restoration  of  Duke 
Ulnch  of  Wurtemberg,  by  which  that  country 
was  opened  to  the  Reformation  ;  in  1539  he  began 
negotiations  with  Francis  I.  ;  and  in  1540  he  again 
proposed  to  wage  open  war  on  the  emperor 
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But  at  that  very  moment  his  authority  was 
greatly  impaired,  and  his  activity  much  clogged, 
by  his  marriage  with  Margarethe  von  der  Saal, — 
a  clear  case  of  bigamy  "She  was  maid-of-honor 
to  his  sister,  the  Duchess  of  Rochlitz,  and  sixteen 
years  old.  He  fell  in  love  with  her,  and  persuad- 
ed his  legitimate  wife,  a  daughter  of  Duke  George 
of  Saxony,  to  give  her  consent  to  double  marriage. 
The  theologians,  even  Luther  and  Melanchthon, 
also  consented,  on  the  condition  that  the  marriage 
should  be  kept  a  deep  secret.  The  Duchess  of 
Kochlitz,  however,  would  not  keep  silent;  and  the 
question  then  arose,  what  the  emperor  would  do. 
The  ease;  w  as  so  much  the  worse,  as  in  1535  Philip 
had  issued  a  law  which  made  bigamy  one  of  the 
greatest  crimes  in  Hesse  The  emperor,  however, 
simply  used  the  affair  to  completely  undermine  the 
political  position  of  the  landgrave ;  but  the  profit 
he  drew  from  it  was,  nevertheless,  no  small  one 
During  the  difficult  times  which  followed  after  the 
peace  of  Crespy  (1511),  the  Protestant  party  had 
no  acknowledged  leader;  during  the  Sinalcal- 
dian  war  (15 16— 47),  no  acknowledged  head  After 
the  war,  the  emperor  treacherously  seized  the 
landgrave,  and  kept  him  in  prison  for  five  years. 
Alter  his  release,  in  1552,  Philip  was  not  exactly 
a  broken  man ;  but  he  was  much  humbled,  and 
was  compelled  to  play  the  part  of  the  mediator,  es- 
pecially between  the  Protestants  and  the  Roman 
Catholics',  thus  he  was  very  active  iir  promoting 
the  conferences  of  Naumburg  in  1554,  and  of 
Worms  in  1557 

Lit  —  Rommel  Philipp  der  Grossmiithige,  Gies- 
si'ii,  l.s.JU,  ■>  vols.;  Lenz.  Briefrechsel  Lamlgraf 
I'hilipps  mil  Bucer,  Leipzig,  18^0  sq  ;  AVille  : 
Philipp  il.  G.  und  die  Restitution  Ulrichs  von  Wur- 
lemberq,  Tubingen,  1882.  KLtlPFEL. 

PHILIP  II.,  king  of  Spain  (1556-9S),  b.  at  Val- 
ladolid,  May  21,  1527 ;  d.  at  the  Escurial,  Sept. 
13,  1598.  He  was  the  most  powerful  and  relent- 
less adversary  of  the  Reformation.  From  his 
father,  Charles  V  ,  he  inherited  Spain  (which  at 
that  time  furnished  the  largest,  the  best  drilled, 
and  best  equipped  army  in  the  world),  the  Two 
Sicilies  and  Milan  (the  giauary  of  Europe),  the 
Netherlands  (the  seat  of  the  highest  industrial 
and  commercial  development),  besides  vast  pos- 
sessions in  the  West  Indies  and  America,  from 
which  he  drew  an  inexhaustible  wealth  of  gold 
and  silver  and  the  choicest  productions  of  the 
earth.  But  he  was  of  a  dull  and  barren  nature, 
and  knew  not  what  to  do  with  his  riches.  De- 
void of  sympathy,  and  capable  only  of  a  singular 
kind  of  cold  fanaticism,  egotism  was  the  sole 
motive-power  in  his  will ;  and  all  his  exertions 
m  behalf  of  the  Roman-Catholic  creed  were  due 
to  the  circumstance  that  it  was  his  creed.  His 
dealings  with  the  Pope  clearlv  show,  that,  even 
in  the  direction  of  ecclesiastical  affairs,  he  could 
brook  no  other  will  than  his  own.  He  nominated 
to  all  the  dignities  and  benefices  of  the  Spanish 
Church.  Appeals  to  Rome  were  absolutely  for- 
bidden No  papal  bull  or  brief  could  be  read  in 
his  realm  without  his  placet.  The  statutes  and 
decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent  were  received  only 
with  very  important  restrictions.  A  royal  com- 
missioner presided  over  the  deliberations  of  the 
provincial  synods;  and  in  the  conclave  he  did  not 
content  himself  with  the  right  of  excluding  some 
obnoxious  candidate,  but  claimed  also  the  ri°ht 


of  proposing  some  favorite  candidate.  Pius  IV. 
complained  bitterly,  in  the  presence  of  the  cardi- 
nals and  the  Spanish  ambassador,  Vargas,  of  the 
exorbitant  pretensions  of  the  king.  Pius  V.  tried 
to  force  him  into  compliance  by  withdrawing  the 
subsidies  of  the  clergy,  but  in  vain.  Under  Six- 
tus  V.,  the  Spanish  ambassador  Olivares  actually 
proposed  to  the  king  to  separate  from  Rome, 
and  to  convoke  a  national  council  as  the  best 
means  of  compelling  the  Pope  to  adopt  another 
policy  with  respect  to  France.  To  the  missionary 
activity  of  the  school  of  English  Jesuits  at  Douay, 
or  the  schemes  of  popular  risings  in  Ireland,  or 
the  conspiracies  of  the  Roman-Catholic  party  in 
England,  he  paid  very  little  attention,  in  spite  of 
the  enormous  religious  consequences  which  might 
have  been  evolved  from  them  ;  but  as  soon  as  he 
felt  his  own  personal,  political  plans  thwarted  by 
Elizabeth,  he  sent  the  Armada  against  her,  and 
was  defeated;  and  the  supremacy  of  the  sea  passed 
from  Catholic  Spain  to  Protestant  England.  In 
the  Netherlands  he  stirred  up  the  political  pas- 
sions as  deeply  as  the  religious ;  and  many  of  his 
measures,  though  introduced  under  religious  pre- 
tences, v  ere  really  and  chiefly  of  political  import. 
In  France  he  completely  spoiled  the  game,  and 
actually  prepared  the  way  for  Henry  IV.  by 
claiming  the  crown  for  himself.  Nevertheless, 
though  principally  prompted  in  all  his  doings  by 
his  egotism,  he  was  the  most  formidable  adver- 
sary the  Reformation  had  to  encounter,  and  in 
his  own  country  lie  completely  succeeded  in  burn- 
ing it  out.  See  Phescott  :  History  of  the  Reign 
of  Philip  IL,  New  York,  1855-58,  3  vols. :  Baum- 
stark:  Philip  II.,  Friburg,  1875. 

PHILIP  THE  TETRARCH.   See  Herod, p. 983. 

PHILIP'PI,  the  chief  city  of  the  eastern  division 
of  Macedonia,  eight  miles  north-west  of  Neapo- 
lis,  its  seaport.  Its  original  name  was  Oenides 
("fountains")  from  its  numerous  springs;  but 
Philip,  the  father  of  Alexander  the  Great,  who 
took  it  (356  B.C.),  called  it  after  himself.  In 
42  B.C.  a  memorable  battle  was  fought  there  be- 
tween Octavius  and  Antony  on  the  one  side,  and 
Brutus  and  Cassius  on  the  other.  The  former 
were  victorious ;  and  the  city,  in  consequence,  was 
made  a  Roman  colony  by  Octavius,  who  became 
Augustus  27  B.C.  This  bestowed  peculiar  privi- 
leges upon  it,  especially  that  of  Roman  citizenship. 
It  was  there  that  in  A.D.  51  Paul  preached  upon 
his  second  missionary  journey,  was  imprisoned, 
and,  with  Silas,  his  companion,  miraculously  de- 
livered. The  Jewish  place  of  prayer  on  the  banks 
of  the  Gangas,  or  Gangites,  a  tributary  of  the  Stry- 
mon,  now  called  Bournabachi.  was  the  scene  of 
their  first  labors  in  Europe ;  and  Lydia,  the  first  con- 
vert (Acts  xvi.  12-40).  A  church  was  formed  in 
consequence  :  to  it  Paul  paid  a  visit  subsequently, 
in  57  (Acts  xx.  2),  and  apparently  spent  some  little 
time  there  shortly  afterwards  (x'x.  6).  The  church 
at  Philippi  is  distinctively  mentioned  as  contrib- 
uting to  Paul's  support '(2  Cor.  xi.  9;  Phil.  iv. 
16)  and  that  of  the  Jerusalem  Christians  (2  Cor. 
vin.  1-6).  It  was  particularly  dear  to  the  apostle's 
heart;  and  to  it  he  addressed,  in  A.D  62,  a  letter 
of  great  tenderness,  without  those  rebukes  and 
criticisms  which  the  other  churches  called  forth. 
Ignatius  of  Antioch  visited  Philippi  on  his  way 
to  Rome  (Marty,:,  c.  v.),  where  he  was  martyred 
(A.D.  107).     Polycarpof  Smyrna  wrote  them  a 
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letter,  still  preserved,  at  their  request,  and  to 
tlicm  sent  all  the  letters  of  Igualius  in  possession 
of  the  Smyrnan  church  (Pohc,  Ad  Phil.,  c.  xiii.). 
But,  from  that  time  on,  the  church  is  not  heard 
from  save  as  one  of  its  bishops  signs  his  name  to 
some  ecclesiastical  document.  The  place  itself 
is  now  a  mere  ruins.  Sec  especially  Lioutkoot  : 
Philipp'ixux,  London,  4th  cd.,  1^8,  pp.  10-01. 

PHILIPPI,  Friedrich  Adolf,  b.  in  Berlin,  Oct. 
15,  18011;  d.  at  Rostock.  Aug.  29,  1882.  He  was 
of  Jewish  descent,  but  oarl\  embraced  Chris- 
tianity, studied  philology  and  theology,  and  was 
appointed  professor  of  theology  at  IVrpat  in 
1841,  and  at  Rostock  in  1852.  ilis  Commentary 
on  the  Epi.-tle  to  the  Romans  ( Frankfurt,  lt>48— 
50)  ran  through  several  editions,  and  was  trans- 
lated into  English,  Edinburgh,  1878.  His  Kircli- 
liclie  Glaubcidc/irc  appeared  at  Gutersloh,  1851-82, 
in  6  vols.,  and  is  a  learned  and  able  vindication 
of  strict  Lutheran  orthodoxy.  See  his  Life  by 
L.  Schulze,  Xordlingen,  1883. 

PHILIPP'IANS,  Epistle  to  the.  See  Paul. 
PHILIPPISTS,  term  denoting  pupils  and  ad- 
herents of  Philip  Melanchthon.  It  originated  in 
the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  proba- 
bly in  the  Flacian  camp.  At  first  it  simply 
designated  a  theological  party,  and  was,  by  the 
Gnesio-Lutherans,  applied  to  the  theologians  of 
Wittenberg  and  Leipzig  who  had  adopted  the 
views  of  Melanchthon,  and  were  accused  of  devi- 
ating from  pure  Lutheranism,  1  ioth  in  the  direction 
of  Romanism  and  in  the  direction  of  Calvinism. 
Afterwards  it  also  assumed  an  ecclesiastico-politi- 
cal  significance,  and  was  applied  to  the  party, 
which,  under  the  lead  of  Feueer,  Cracau,  Stosscl, 
and  others,  labored  to  bring  about  a.  union  be- 
tween all  the  Protestant  powers,  and  to  break 
down  the  confessional  bar  between  Lutheranism 
and  Calvinism  by  means  of  Melanchthoniauisni. 
Luther  had  hardly  died  before  the  peace  of  the 
Lutheran  Church  was  gone.  The  difference  be- 
tween him  and  .Melanchthon  had  long  been  dis- 
tinctly felt;  but,  as  long  as  he  lived,  it  was  not 
allowed  to  take  positive  form.  Immediately  after 
his  death,  however,  the  Gnesio-Lutherans  and  the 
Philippists  arranged  themselves  over  against  each 
other  in  open  antagonism.  The  Gnesio-Luther- 
ans  — Amsdorf,  Fiacius,  Wigand,  Morlm,  and 
others  —  considered  themselves  the  representa- 
tives of  the  pure  faith,  the  guardians  of  ortho- 
doxy, and  looked  upon  the  Philippists  as  a  set  of 
men  who  had  been  carried  away  by  a  dangerous 
weakness.  The  Philippists  —  <  'amerarms,  Major, 
Menius,  Cruciger,  and  others  — were  conscious  of 
beiii--  the  party  of  progress,  and  suspected  the 
Gnesio-Lutherans  of  despising  science,  and  bow- 
in-  too  submissively  to  the  letter.  Other  ele- 
ments—personal, political,  and  ecclesiastical  — 
were  introduced  in  the  divergence,  and  served  to 
widen  the  breach,  — the  rivalry  between  the  two 
Saxon  lines,  the  Albertine  and  the  Ernestine  ;  the 
jealousy  between  the  universities  of  "Wittenberg 
and  Jena,  etc.  . 

The  Leipzig  Interim  of  1548  gave  occasion  tor 
the  first  controversy  between  the  ( Inesio-Lutherans 
and  the  Philippists:  but  the  synergistic  contro- 
versy broke  out  only  a  little  later ;  and  all  the 
differences  between  the  views  of  Luther  and  Me- 
lanchthon—concerning  justifieahon,  the  Lords 
Supper,  the  freedom  of  the  will,  etc.  —  were  at 


once  brought  into  the  fire.  The  Gnesio-Luther- 
ans were  very  violent ;  and  the  attacks  which  the 
conventions  of  Weimar,  C'oswig,  and  Magdeburg 
(1550-07),  levelled  against  Melanchthon,  were  in 
the  highest  degree  offensive.  The  Philippists, 
however,  were  equal  to  the  situation,  as  may  be 
seen  from  their  .Si/nodnn  A  rittiii,  a  satire  1  >y  Johann 
Major,  and  the  famous  E/iislola  Hcholuxticorum 
Willcnlicnjcnsium,  issued  by  the  two  Philippist 
universities,  and  pointed  directly  at  Fiacius.  The 
culminating  point  is  indicated  by  the  Weimar 
t'mi  1'iilalin  (1550),  in  which  synergism,  majorism, 
adiaphorism,  etc.,  are  confuted,  and  condemned  as 
heresies.  As  it  soon  became  apparent,  however, 
that  the  extravagances  of  the  Gnesio-Lutheran 
professors  drove  the  students  away  from  the  uni- 
versity, they  were  dismissed  (1002-05),  and  Phi- 
lippists appointed  in  their  stead.  But  after  the 
accession  of  Johann  Wilhelm,  in  1567,  a  re-action 
took  place,  and  the  Philippist  professors  had  to 
give  way  to  the  Gnesio-Lutheran.  A  reconcilia- 
tion of  the  two  parties  was  attempted  by  the  col- 
loquy of  Altenhurg,  Oct.  21,  1508,  but  failed. 

In  150!)  the  Elector  of  Saxony  demanded  that 
all  ministers  in  his  country  should  subscribe  to 
the  Cur/ms  Duclriiitv  Philij/jiicum,  which  was  a 
great  victory  to  the  Philippists.  But  the  elector 
did  so,  not  "from  any  preference  for  Philippism, 
but  because  he  believed  said  instrument  to  be  a 
representation  of  pure  Lutheranism,  free  from  all 
Flacian  extravagances.  The  publication,  how- 
ever, of  the  Wittenberg  Catechism  (1571),  contain- 
ing a  very  outspoken  exposition  of  the  doctrines 
of  the  Lord's  Supper  and  the  personality  of  Christ, 
and  the  outcry  which  the  whole  Gnesio-Lutheran 
camp  raised  against  it,  made  him  uneasy;  and 
when  the  I-Ijci/l xis  jjcrspicua  controccrsiu:  de  sacra 
ama  appeared  ill  1571,  he  began  to  suspect  that 
he  had  been  the  victim  of  some  kind  of  mystifi- 
cation. The  Philippist  prof essors  —  Widebram, 
Petzel,  Cruciger,  and  others  — were  at  once  dis- 
missed, and  treated  in  a  rather  harsh  manner. 
The  blow  thus  struck  at  Philippism  was  fatal. 
With  the  introduction  of  the  Formula  Concordia, 
the  Philippists  lost  their  hold  on  the  public  at- 
tention; and,  with  the  exception  of  a  short  episode 
in  the  history  of  electoral  Saxony,  1586-91  (see 
the  art.  Kkei.l),  it  survived  only  as  a  local  color- 
ing of  the  theology  of  certain  universities.  See 
the  various  representations  in  the  histories  of  Prot- 
estant theology,  by  Planck,  Ileppe,  Frank,  Gass, 
Bonier,  and  others.  WAUUXJI.\KN. 

PHILISTINES  —  O'W1??  (D^filZ^a  only  Amos 
ix.  7),  LXX.,  QvTao-tei/i,  and  also  'AMoyvAoi,  called 
by  Josephus, '.Ire/;.,  1,  6,2,  *tvu<rrh«,by  Herodotus, 
''  104  '  '■'>•  0  91 ;  7,  89,  Ylakaiauvoi  —  were  the  inhab- 
itants'of  a  district  along  the  south-western  coast 
of  Canaan,  which,  not  counting  the  Xegeb,  south 
of  Gaza,  was  only  about  twenty-five  miles  in 
length.     We  describe, — 

L  The  Country.  —  Egypt,  with  its  district 
Pelusium,  extends  as  far  as  the  River  of  Egypt 
(Gen.  xv.  18  ;  Num.  xxxiy.  5,  etc.),  i.e.,  to  the 
modern  el-Arish,  which,  coming  northward  out 
of  Arabia,  flows  into  the  Mediterranean  where 
the  coast  turns  from  the  east  to  the  north.  Here 
the  Philistine  territory  commenced,  and  extended 
to  where  the  Sorek,  which  arises  near  Jerusalem, 
empties  into  the  Mediterranean.  The  distnd 
south  of  Gaza  already  belongs  to  the  Xegeb,  ur 
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south  country,  and  is  therefore  mostly  a  desert. 
One  of  its  rare  fruitful  spots  is  the  Saracen  strong- 
hold  el-Arish,   the   ancient   lihinocolura,   called 
Lnris  during  the  time  of  the  crusades,  one  of  the 
principal  stations  between  Egypt  and  Syria.     A 
little  north  of  this  is  Bir  Refa,  the  Rafia  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans;  eastward  of  this,  the  ruins 
of   Uinni  Jerar,  the  ancient  Gerar.     The  coun- 
try on  the  coast  north  of  the  Wady  Sheriah  was 
in  olden  times  highly  productive.     (Cf.  the  map 
of  Western  Palestine  by  Conder.)     North  of  Ash- 
kelon  were  the   most   fertile   districts.     In  this 
territory  proper,  from  Gaza  to  Jabne  we  can  dis- 
tinguish between  D;n   -"|in  (Deut.  i.  7 ;  Josh.  v.  1), 
with  the  corresponding  n^£)E/  (Josh.  xi.  16;  Jer. 
xxxii.  44,  xxxiii.  13),  and  the  hilly  districts  ex- 
tending towards  Judrea,  Jinjyx  (Josh.  x.  40,  xii.  S). 
Of  the  five  chief  cities,  three  were  situated  on 
the  coast.     The  southern  and  most   important, 
both  formerly  and  now,  is  Gaza  (Syr.  and  Assyr. 
Gazatha,  Khazita,  and  probably  the   Kaitin;  of 
Her.  2,  159 ;  3,  5),  ni;',  the  Powerful,  now  el-Ghaz- 
zeh.  _  In  olden  times  it  was  the  chief  medium  of 
the  Syrio-Egyptian  trade,  and  is  at  present  yet  an 
important  market.     Situated  on  the  edge  of  the 
desert,  and  twenty  stades  (two  miles  and  a  half) 
from  the  coast,  it  was  surrounded  by  a  plain  rich 
in  water  and  vegetation.     North-west  of  the  city 
is  an  olive-woods,  the  largest  and  most  beautiful 
in  Palestine.     In  the  south  there  are  immense 
fruit  and  palm  orchards.     The  city  has  now  six- 
teen thousand  inhabitants.     The  streets  are  nar- 
row and  ugly :  there  is  neither  wall  nor  gate.     It 
lies  on  a  slope  looking  to  the  north.     The  most 
beautiful  building  is  the  chief  mosque  Jami-el- 
Kebir,  a  Mohammedan  reconstruction  of  an  an- 
cient Christian  church.     The  ancient  Gaza  was 
probably  situated  about  two  miles  and  a  half 
south  of  the  modern  city.     In  the  south-west  por- 
tion  of   the  city,  tradition  points  out  the  spot 
whence  Samson  carried  the  gates.      The  Mount 
Hebron  mentioned  Judg.  xvi.  3  is  probably  the 
el-Muntar,  one  mile  south-east  of  the  city. 

Four  geographical  miles  to  the  north  of  this 
and  almost  on  the  coast,  lie  the  ruins  of  Ashke- 
lon.  This  city  was  situated  on  an  elevation,  and 
was  surrounded  by  a  circle-wall  extending  to  the 
sea  Facing  the  sea  was  a  gate,  whose  locality  is 
still  called  Babel-Bahr  (gate  of  the  sea).  in  the 
south-west  corner  the  small  and  unimportant  har- 
bor was  situated.  Some  remnants  of  the  walls 
are  still  found.  Within  the  walls,  however,  there 
is  nothing  but  chaotic  ruins.  The  "Bride  of 
Syria  as  Ashkelon  was  called  by  the  crusaders 
is  entirely  deserted;  and  much  of  its  best  build- 
ing-material was  removed  in  the  early  part  of 
lie  present  century  by  the  powerful  Jezzar  Pacha 

ami,  north  ot  this,  Hamnnmp       iihi,  '' 

rounded  by  fertile  lands  ' theS6  ai'6  sur" 

About  three  miles  north-east  of  Ashkelon,  and 


two  miles  and  a  half  from  the  sea,  lay  Ashdod 
the  Azotus  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  in  olden 
times  almost  as  important  as  Gaza.  Its  site  is 
occupied  by  the  village  Esdud,  containing  about 
a  hundred  and  fifty  houses  in  the  midst  of  fruit 
and  palm  trees.  There  are  no  remnants  of  the 
old  city  left,  only  the  ruins  of  a  medieval  khann. 
North-west  of  this  are  the  ruins  of  the  old  harbor 
city  of  Ashdod,  Minet  Esdud,  called  Asdod-on- 
the-Sea  in  Christian  times. 

The  sites  of  the  other  two  Philistine  cities  are 
more  uncertain.  The  most  doubtful  is  that  of 
Gath,  the  first  one  of  all  these  cities  to  disappear. 
Some,  on  the  basis  of  Mic.  i.  14,  find  it  near  the 
ruins  of  Merasch,  a  mile  south  of  Bet-Jibrin. 
But  the  meaning  of  this  verse  is  too  uncertain'. 
From  1  Sam.  v.  1-10  and  1  Sam.  xvii.  52  it 
seems  that  Gath  was  situated  near  Ekron.  Al- 
ready in  the  Onomasticon  (cf.  Tie  and  Te66u) 
there  is  an  uncertainty  in  the  matter.  On  Mic.  i. 
Jerome  says  that  this  city  "  vicina  Judcece  confinio 
et  de  Eleulheropoli  (Bet-Jibrin)  euntibits  Gazam, 
nunc  usque  vicus  vel  maximus ;"  but  on  Jer.  xxv. 
"  Geth  vicina  atque  conjinio  est  Azoto."  If  Gath 
was  really  situated  in  the  Wady  Saint,  which 
extends  to  the  sea  north  of  Ashdod,  then  its  ter- 
ritory was  comparatively  large.  No  ruins  of  a 
former  city  are  found  here. 

Ekron,  the  Accaron  of  the  Greeks  and  Latins, 
was  the  most  northern  of  the  five  Philistine  cities ; 
and  Robinson  (iii.,  p.  229  sqq.)  correctly  finds  it 
in  the  village  of  Akir,  two  miles  and  a  half  north 
of  the  Wady  Surar.  There  are,  however,  few 
evidences  of  a  high  antiquity  found  here.  Jabne 
is  also  called  a  Philistine  city  in  2  Chron.  xxvi.  6, 
identical  with  the  border  city  of  Judah,  Jabn'eel 
(Josh.  xv.  11).  Later  it  was  called  'lufivia  or  'lu/xveta 
(Joseph.,  B.  J.,  1,  7,  7  ;  Strab.  10,  759  ;  Plin.  5,  14). 
It  is,  beyond  a  doubt,  the  modern  Jebna. 

II.  The  People.  —  Although  never  able  per- 
manently to  subdue  any  important  portion  of 
Palestine,  yet  the  inhabitants  of  Philistia  were 
sufficiently  warlike  to  oppose  Israel's  supremacy 
in  Canaan,  generally  to  maintain  their  independ- 
ency, in  later  times  to  take  part  in  the  move- 
ments of  the  nations,  especially  of  Hellenism 
against  Judaism,  and  for  a  long  time  to  resist  the 
introduction  of  Christianity.  Their  historical 
importance,  as  far  as  Israel  was  concerned,  con- 
sisted in  their  mission  of  calling  forth  the  better 
purposes  and  activity  of  the  latter,  and  hence 
adding  to  its  preservation  and  development. 

The  name  DTiE^a  is  probably  connected  with 
the  verb  falasclia,  retained  in  the  Ethiopic,  and 
related  to  13^3.  In  harmony  with  this  is  that 
LXX.,  from  Judges  on,  always  translates  'AU6<pv- 

\  n  ,  y  bore  this  name  of  "Immigrants," 
probably  because  they  arrived  in  Canaan  later 
than  the  other  inhabitants.  The  poetic  form, 
fl'?!??,  in  the  sense  of  immigration,  was  originally 
also  the  name  of  the  people.  (Cf.  Ps.  lx  10 
xxxm.  8,  lxxxvii.  4,  cviii.  10;  Jer.  xiv.  29,  3l! 
but  cf.  Exod.  xv.  14.)  The  country  is  called 
D'JiB^a  p*  (Gen.  xxi.  32,  33;  Lev.  xiii.  17;  1 
Sam.  xxyii.  1,  7,  xxix.  11;  1  Kings  xiv.  21;  2 
Kmgs  viii.  2,  3).  The  corresponding  Greek  name 
was  v  aalatarcvr,,  sc.  yi,.  used,  as  it  seems,  by  1  lerod- 
I  otus  (2,  12, 104,  157  ;  3,  5,  91;  7,89),  and  certainly 
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by  Josephus  (Arch.,  12,  010),  for  the  laud  of  the 
Philistines  exclusively,  but  afterwards  employed 
for  all  Canaan. 

In  reference  to  the  origin  of  the  Philistines, 
Gen.  x.  1-1,  and,  in  connection  with  if,  Dent.  ii. 
23,  Amos  vi.  7,  Jer.  xlvii.  1,  come  into  considera- 
tion. In  the  iivsf  passage  (hey  arc  (raced  to  flic 
Casluhim,  in  the  others  to  Caphtor.  1  Chron.  i. 
12,  and  the  older  \ersions,  .show  that  the  state- 
ment in  (ion.  x.  11  is  not  a  Ui/ixus  citlami.  JJoth 
statements  are.  undoubtedly  convcl.  The  de- 
scendants of  Caphtor  probably  first  went  to  the 
Casluhim,  and  then  migrated  In  Canaan.  Thus 
Baur  and  lvdhler.  The  passages  can  be  harmon- 
ized only  if  Casluhim  and  Caphtorim  are  virtu- 
ally one  and  the  same.  Good  authorities,  on  the 
basis  of  the  view  in  the  Targum  Jerush.,  such  as 
Knobel,  libers,  and  others,  connect  Casluhim  with 
the  Coptic  kas  =  hill,  and  lokh  =  sterility,  the 
Arabic  el-Raxrun,  and  find  the  locality  in  the 
dry  district  along  the  northern  coast  of  Egypt, 
near  Pelusium.  Put  how  about  Caphtor?  Many 
think  it  is  Crete,  because  in  2  Sam.  viii.  18,  xv. 
IS,  xx.  7,  Creti  and  Pleti  (=  Philistines)  are 
joined;  and  because  in  1  Sam.  xxx.  11,  the  south 
country  of  the  Philistines  is  called  TH3n  (cf. 
Zeph.  ii.  3 ;  1-izek.  xxv.  16),  and  because  Caphtor  is 
in  Jer.  xlvii.  1  expressly  called  an  'X  ("island"). 
But  these  evidences  are  not  convincing.  For,  if 
Caphtor  is  Crete,  then  all  Philistines  should  be 
called  Cretes  as  well  as  Caphtorim.  The  juxta- 
position of  Creti  and  Pleti  speaks  rather  for  a 
distinction.  Only  Zeph.  ii.  5  and  Ezek.  xxv.  16 
use  Oj"I"P,  in  a  general  sense,  of  the  Philistines, 
and  then  only  manifestly  to  have  a  nnmen  suitable 
for  the  omen.  In  the  other  passages  there  is 
probably  a  confusion  between  the  names  of  Cretes 
and  Cariens,  and,  besides,  "X  is  used  also  of  a  sea- 
coast.  Further:  there  is  nothing  in  the  ancient 
Philistines  to  connect  them  in  any  way  with 
Crete.  The  connections  found  in  the  Graeco- 
Koman  literature  are  a"fabel  fabricated  by  the 
learned"  (Stark,  p.  081).  The  Crete  hypothesis 
is  rejected  by  modern  investigators  with  great 
unanimity,  and  they  find  Caphtor  along  the 
northern  coast  of  Egypt.  Certainly  the  Philis- 
tines had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  Pelas- 
gians,  as  Hitzig  and  others  imagine;  but  they 
are  "nothing  else  than  Semites"  (Schrader:  Keil- 
insch.  u.  d.  A.  T.,  p.  71),  i.e.,  I lamitic,  degenerated 
Semites, —  Semites  in  the  wider  sense  of  the  word, 
in  the  same  sense  as  the  other  Canaanites  were 
such. 

In  reference  to  the  language,  the  surest  index 
of  the  origin  of  a  people,  Hitzig  has  attempted  to 
connect  the  twelve  to  fifteen  names  and  titles 
which  we  know  as  Philistine,  with  the  Sanscrit 
and  Greek,  in  order  to  support  his  Pclasgic 
theory.  But  everywhere  the  Semitic  etymology 
proves  to  be  the  better,  as  the  names  (baza,  Gath, 
Abhnelech,  Delilah,  Dagon,  Jishbi,  Jittai,  and 
Saph  show.  Other  names,  such  as  Achusath 
(Gen.  xxvi.  26),  Goliath  (1  Sam.  xvii.  1),  have,  as 
can  be  easily  explained  from  the  emigration  of 
the  Philistines  from  Egypt,  the  Egyptian  ending 
ath  (cf.  Gnubath,  1  Kings  xi.  20).  Also  the  end- 
ing m  in  Seren,  the  name  of  a  Philistine  prince, 
is  Egyptian.  The  name  of  the  Philistine  har- 
bor, Majuma,  is  entirely  Egyptico-Philistinian ; 
Mai,  in  Coptic,  meaning  "  place,"  and  jum,  "  sea." 


Other  names  point  to  the.  same  origin.  Above 
all,  the  fact  comes  into  consideration,  that  the 
Philistines  spoke  a  language  which  the  Hebrews 
could  understand  well  without  an  interpreter. 

In  their  religion  they  worshipped  Dagon,  ac- 
cording to  Judg.  xvi.  23  sqq.,  iii  Gaza;  according 
to  1  Sam.  v.  1  sqq.,  1  Mace.  x.  83,  xi.  4, in  Ashdod; 
and,  according  to  Jerome,  in  other  cities;  and 
liaal-zebub  in  Ekron  (2  Kings  i.  2,  3,  6,  16). 
The  former  was  probably  identical  with  the  old 
Babylonian  divinity,  Dakan  ;  the  latter  was,  be- 
vond  a  doubt,  a  mere  modification  of  the  Canaaii- 
ite  Baal.  The  worship  of  the  former,  as  his  name 
and  idol  indicate  —  for  ]U"J  points  to  JMxk  (LXX.) 
=  form  of  a  fish  —  is  derived  from  the  fact  that 
the  people  living  along  the  seacoast  saw  the  prin- 
ciple of  life  and  productiveness  in  the  water,  and 
more  especially  in  the  fish.  The  worship  of  the 
other  —  connected  with  the  Baal  who  brings  and 
takes  away  the  flies,  and  with  whom  Zeus  and 
Hercules  as  ano/ivwc  can  be  compared  —  was  sug- 
gested by  the  vast  number  of  insects  in  Lower 
Egypt  and  Philistia.  Like  the  other  Canaanites, 
they  worshipped  also  a  female  principle.  They 
had  Astarte  temples  (1  Sam.  xxxi.  10;  cf.  Diod., 
2,  9),  in  which  they  worshipped  an  image  the  head 
of  which  was  a  woman,  and  the  body  a  fish.  (Cf. 
the  arts.  Daihin  and  Atargatis.)  On  the  basis 
of  this  cultus,  diviners  enjoyed  higher  honor 
among  the  Philistines  than  elsewhere.  (Cf.  1  Sam. 
vi.  1;  Isa.  ii.  0  ;  2  Kings  i.  2  sqq.).  Entirely 
distinct  from  this  ancient  religion  are  the  later 
divinities  —  such  as  Zeus,  Belos,  and  others  —  in- 
troduced by  the  Syrian  rulers. 

For  the  commerce  and  culture  of  the  Philis- 
tines, it  was  doubtless  a  matter  of  importance, 
that,  outside  of  the  five  chief  cities,  also  the  coun- 
try was  densely  populated.  As  is  seen  from  Josh. 
xv.  45-47,  the  larger  cities  had  offshoots  as  far  as 
the  lliver  of  Egypt.  (Cf.  also  1  Sam.  xxvii.  5  and 
1  Sam.  xiii.  5.)  The  productive  agriculture  was 
probably  mostly  in  the  hands  of  the  remnants  of 
the  original  inhabitants.  (Cf.  Deut.  ii.  23.)  The 
herds  were  kept  mostly  in  the  Negeb  (2  Chron. 
xvii.  11)  ;  the  vine  and  the  olive  were  cultivated 
(Judg.  xv.  5).  Hence  it  is  easily  understood  why 
the  Midianites  plundered  as  far  as  Gaza  (Judg. 
vi.  4),  and  that  Philistia,  in  times  of  famine,  was 
a  refuge  for  the  sufferers  (2  Kings  viii.  1).  The 
people  also  worked  in  metal  (1  Sam.  xiii.  19  sqq., 
vi.  18;  2  Sam.  v.  21;  1  Chron.  xiv.  12;  1  Sam. 
xxxi.  9;  1  Chron.  x.  0),  and  built  temples  for 
Dao-on  (Judg.  xvi.  23-31).  The  various  weapons 
carried  by  the  soldiers  are  described  (1  Sam.  xvii. 
4-8,  4.3,  xxi.  9,  xxii.  10 ;  2  Sam.  xxi.  16).  Their 
wealth  indicates  that  they  engaged  in  commerce. 
(Cf.  Judg.  xvi.  5,  18  ;  1  Chron.  xyiii.  11 ;  2  Chron. 
xvii.  11.)  The  position  of  their  country  made 
them  the  natural  middlemen  for  the  Syrian  and 
Egyptian  trade.  However,  this  trade  was  never 
very  important,  and  never  any  thing  like  that  of 
Phoenicia.  The  country  did  not  even  possess  a 
good  harbor.  The  chief  peculiarity  of  these  peo- 
ple was  their  energy  and  endurance  in  war,  as  is 
abundantly  shown  by  their  contests  with  Israel. 

The  political  government  of  the  five  principal 
cities  was  in  the  hands  of  five  chiefs,  called  D^D 
(LXX.,  upxovitc  ruv  <bv7iioTttin;  according  to  Gese- 
nius,  thus,  -'axles  of  wagons,"  after  the  Arabic; 
according  to  Ewald,  "  ruler,"  from  the  same  root 
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with  Ity),  sometimes  wya  (1  Sam.  xviii.  "0,  xxix. 
:j  8)  They  were  more  than  mere  leadeis  m  war 
(Judg.  xvi.  5,  S,  18,  27,  30;  1  Sam.  v.  8,  11,  vi. 
12,  xxix.  2).  At  the  same  time  there  are  refer- 
ences to  kings  among  them.  (Cf.  Gen.  xxvi.  1, 
8;  1  Sam.  xxi.  1-',  xxvii.  2  sqq. ;  1  Kings  n.  39 ; 
Amos  i.  8;  Zech.  ix.  5;  Jer.  xxv.  20;  1  Kings 
v.  1.)  These  are  probably  different  names  tor 
the  same  office.  In  all  probability  there  was  some 
union  between  the  different  rulers,  as  they  always 
act  in  harmony  and  unison. 

III.  The  History.  —  Beside  the  old  Euakini, 
whose  descendants  were  found  in  Gath,  Gaza,  and 
Ashdod  (Josh.  xi.  22;  2  Sam.  xxi.  19-21;  1 
Chron.  xxi.  5-8),  and  to  whom  Goliath  and  other 
giants  belonged,  the  Avim  belonged  to  the  origi- 
nal inhabitants  (Deut.  ii.  23;  Josh.  xiii.  2),  who, 
since  they  are  not  reckoned  among  the  Canaan- 
ites  in  Gen.  x.  15-18,  or  elsewhere,  are  to  be  re- 
garded as  some  of  the  pre-C'anaanitic  inhabitants 
of  Canaan.  AVhen  the  Philistines  proper  migrat- 
ed into  this  country  cannot  be  accurately  ascer- 
tained. According  to  Gen.  xxi.  -32,  33,  and  xxvi. 
1,  8,  14  sqq.,  18,  they  already  occupied  the  district 
of  Gerar,  south  of  Gaza,  in  the  days  of  Abraham 
and  Isaac.  Hence  this  migration  had  no  connec- 
tion whatever  with  the  expulsion  of  the  Hyksos, 
about  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  before  Moses. 
The  statements  of  Herodotus  (2,  12S),  that  Phi- 
litis,  or  Philitiun,  led  his  flocks  near  Memphis, 
and  the  remark  of  Manetho,  that  the  Hyksos  re- 
treated to  S\ria,  show,  at  most,  that  these  were 
possibly  related  to  the  Philistines,  and  does  not 
exclude  the  earlier  migration  of  the  latter.  That 
they  occupied  Philistia  in  the  days  of  Moses  is 
stated  very  distinctly  in  Exod.  xiii.  IT  sqq.  They 
took  possession  of  the  cities  along  the  coasts ; 
and  the  original  inhabitants  had  to  withdraw  to 
the  villages  and  open  country,  where  they  were 
found  in  the  days  of  Joshua,  and  later  (Deut.  ii. 
23  ;  Josh.  xiii.  3). 

The  country  of  the  Philistines,  like  that  of  the 
other  Canaanites,  was  appointed  to  be  taken  pos- 
session of  by  the  children  of  Israel  (cf.  Gen.  xv. 
1!)  sqq.);  but  neither  Joshua  nor  his  successors 
succeeded  in  subduing  it.  The  subjection  of  the 
three  Philistine  cities,  Gaza,  Ashkelon,  and  Ekron, 
by  the  tribe  of  Judah,  mentioned  in  Judg.  i.  18, 
did  not  prove  permanent.  The  necessary  result 
of  these  relations  between  Israel  and  the  Philis- 
tines was  constant  war,  which,  however,  devel- 
oped into  small  and  irregular  combats  only.  "With 
a  commerce  of  small  importance,  compared  with 
that  of  the  Phoenicians,  the  Philistine's,  owing  to 
the  density  of  their  population,  were  in  constant 
temptation  of  making  freebooting  expeditions 
into  the  neighboring  districts  of  Judah  ami  Dan. 
The  deed  of  Shamgar  (recorded  Judg.  iii.  31)  is 
probably  but  one  example  of  many  similar  but 
less  important.  Samson's  adventures  are  proba- 
bly of  a  similar  character,  but  seem  to  belong  to 
..  later  period.  The  great  activity  in  the  move- 
ments of  the  Philistines  in  the  days  of  Eli,  Sam- 
uel, and  David,  are  not  the  results  of  a  renewed 
immigration  of  Caphtorim,  as  Ewald  and  G.  Baur 
think,  but  are  rather  connected  with  the  general 
uprising  of  the  Eastern  nations,  especially  the 
Ammonites,  m  those  days.  (Cf.  Judg.  x.  7-9, 
xiv.  1,  xv.  9.)  They  even  exercised  a  certain  su- 
premacy over  Israel's  actions  (Judg.  x.  9),  and 


the  tribe  of  Judah  deemed  it  necessary  to  deliver 
Samson  into  their  power  (Judg.  xv.  11).  Encour- 
aged by  Samuel's  words,  the  Israelites  attempted 
to  drive  them  back  into  their  own  territory ;  but 
the  Philistines  succeeded  in  achieving  a  great  vic- 
tory, and  secured  the  ark  of  the  covenant  (1  Sam. 
iv.  1  sqq.).  Only  when  Israel  had  been  more  unit- 
ed, through  Samuel's  far-reaching  activity,  did  it 
succeed  in  its  endeavors  against  the  Philistines. 
After  forty  years  of  oppression  (Judg.  xiii.  1), 
Israel  was  delivered  of  these  enemies  by  a  deci- 
sive victory  in  the  neighborhood  of  Mizpah,  near 
Beth  Kar,  down  the  Wady  Beit  Hanina  (just  west 
of  Jerusalem,  where  Samuel  erected  his  Ebeu- 
ezer,  about  the  site  of  the  present  Kulonijeh  and 
the  Xew-Testament  Emmaus)  ;  and  1  Sam.  vii. 
13  reports  that  after  this  they  did  not  again  .come 
across  the  boundaries  of  Israel.  This  probably 
means  that  the  frequent  customary  freebooting 
expeditions  ceased. 

Probably  fearing  the  result  of  Israel's  union 
under  their  king,  Saul,  the  Philistines  made  a 
desperate  effort  to  regain  what  they  had  lost. 
Soon  after  their  defeat  (1  Sam.  x.  6),  they  pressed . 
on,  even  beyond  Mizpah,  and  took  possession  of 
the  pass  between  Gibea  of  Benjamin  and  Mich- 
mash,  in  order  to  separate  the  south  country  from 
the  northern  tribes  (1  Sam.  x.  5,  xiii.  3).  And,  in 
truth,  their  supremacy,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent, 
continued  for  a  second  forty  years,  down  to  the 
days  of  David.  Saul's  efforts  did  not  prove  suc- 
cessful (1  Sam.  xiii.  6,  7,  x.  8,  xiii.  7  ;  cf.  Joseph., 
.lrc/i.,  (J,  5-7,  1).  One  of  the  episodes  during 
these  wars  was  the  death  of  Goliath  by  David,  in 
the  southern  Wady  Saint,  near  Bethlehem  (1  Sam. 
xvii.  1  sqq.);  and  later  they  were  repeatedly  de- 
feated by  David  (1  Sam.  xviii.  25,  xix.  8).  Yet 
they  again  took  up  arms  against  Israel  with  suc- 
cess (1  Sam.  xxiii.  1-5).  David's  stay  with  them, 
and  his  residence  in  Ziklag,  secured  for  them  the 
possession  of  the  southern  country  (1  Sam.  xxi. 
10-15,  xxvii.  3  sqq.).  Saul  and  his  sons  fell  in 
a  battle  with  them  fought  in  the  mountains  of 
Gilboa  (1  Sam.  xxxi.  1)  ;  and,  through  this  vic- 
tory, the  northern  country  also,  in  all  probability, 
fell  into  their  hands.  Only  after  David  had  united 
the  various  tribes  of  Israel  under  his  sceptre  did 
he  succeed  in  breaking  this  yoke  by  a  series  of 
famous  victories  (2  Sam.  xxi.  i5  sqq.,  xxiii.  '.)  sqq., 
v.  17  sqq.,  viii.  1).  Xo  attempt  of  complete  de- 
struction was  now  any  longer  made.  Gath  paid 
tribute  to  Solomon,  and  was  fortified  by  Reho- 
boam  (1  Kings  iv.  24,  v.  1,  4,  x.  5;  2  Chron.  xi.  8). 

After  the  division  of  Israel  into  two  kingdoms, 
the  Philistines  seem  again  to  have  enlarged  their 
boundaries.  (Cf.  1  Kings  xv.  27,  xvi.  15;  2  Chron. 
xvii.  11.)  They  even  conquered  Jerusalem  in 
conjunction  with  the  Arabs  (2  Chron.  xxi.  16 
sqq. ;  Joel  iv.  4).  Judaea  in  its  better  days  records 
some  victories  over  them  (2  Kings  xv.  17 ;  2 
Chron.  xxvi.  6  sqq.;  Amos  vi.  2  ;  2  Kings  xviii.  8; 
2  Chron.  xxi.  8,  xxvi.  0,  xxviii.  18).  But  they 
kept  up  their  warlike  proclivities  to  the  very 
days  of  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  conquests.  The 
Assyrian  king,  Binnirar  (about  S'OO  B.C.),  men- 
tions that  he  conquered  Philistia;  Tiglath-pileser 
boasts  of  having  overcome  Hanno  (llaanunu)  of 
Gaza,  and  having  taken  that  city;  Sargou  con- 
quered and  destroyed  Gaza  and  other  cities  ;  his 
general  (Tartan)  later  took  Ashdod ;  Sanherib  add- 
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ed  to  this  the  conquest  uf  Ashkelon  and  Ekron; 
and  Assarhaddon  completed  the  total  overthrow 
of  this  little  country  in  connection  with  the  con- 
quest of  all  Egypt  and  Asia  east  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. (Cl\  Schrader :  Keilinschrij'l.  <<.  d.  A.  T., 
pp.  112,  115,  171  sqq.,  212,  257  sqq.)  Psamuieti- 
ehus  could  take  Aslulod,  which  had  been  strongly 
fortified  by  the  Assyrians,  only  alter  besieging 
it  twenty-nine  years  (Herod.,  2,  157),  and  took 
Gaza  ako.  A  later  Pharaoh  conquered  Gaza  a 
second  time  (Jer.  xlvii.  1).  Yet,  notwithstanding 
all  these  humiliations,  they  had  not  suffered  like 
the  Israelites.  They  were  not  all  led  into  cap- 
tivity; and  their  cities  were  soon  built  up  anew, 
though  probably,  in  part,  inhabited  by  Edomites 
from  Southern  Judaea.  Ashdod  is  mentioned  in 
Neh.  iv.  7  as  an  enemy  of  Judaoa;  and  the  Philis- 
tine language  is  called  "the  speech  of  Ashdod" 
(Neh.  xiii.  24).  Neither  the  conquest  of  Gaza 
by  Cambyses,  and  not  even  the  terrible  destruc- 
tion of  the  city  by  Alexander  the  Great,  after  a 
siege  of  two  or  more  months,  could  annihilate 
the  community  of  this  city.  (Cf.  Arrian.  Alex.,  2, 
20,  27;  Curtius,  4,  5,  6.)  The  latter  made  the 
place  his  armarium,  and  left  Macedonian  guards 
there.  Immediately  the  old  and  revived  antipa- 
thy of  the  -Tews  seems  to  have  sought  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Philistine  nationality.  Judas  Macca- 
bpeus  marched  against  Ashdod  (I  Mace,  v.  66  (68)) : 
Jonathan  plundered  and  burned  the  city  and  the 
Dagon  temple  (1  Mace.  x.  86,  xi.  60).  The 
.Syrian  king,  Alexander  Balas,  made  the  latter  a 
present  of  Ekron :  he  forced  Gaza  to  sue  for 
peace  (1  Mace.  xi.  61  sq.).  Gaza  was  not  entirely 
destroyed  until  under  Alexander  Jannaeus  (90 
B.C.).  Some  of  these  ruined  cities  again  were 
built  up.  Gabinius,  one  of  Pompey"s  generals, 
again  built  up  Ashdod  (55  A.D.),  and  founded  a 
new  Gaza,  south  of  the  old  (in  58  A.D.).  Pompey 
placed  the  cities  along  the  coast  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Syrian  province  (Joseph.,  Arch., 
14,  4,  4,  5):  only  under  Herod  and  Agrippa  I. 
were  they  to  some  extent  united  again  with  the 
Jewish  kingdom.  Herod  favored  the  growth  of 
the  Philistine  cities  ;  and,  owing  to  this  favor, 
Ashkelon  at  that  time  assumed  an  importance 
even  greater  than  that  of  Gaza,  and,  on  account 
of  its  magnificent  buildings,  was  afterwards  called 
the  "Bride  of  Syria."  In  consequence  of  their 
Hellenistic  spirit  the  Philistine  cities  adhered  to 
Vespasian  in  the  last  Jewish  war;  and  the  Jews, 
as  a  consequence,  burned  Gaza  and  Anthedon  in 
65  A.D.  While  Judaea  was  utterly  laid  waste 
by  this  war,  and  later  by  the  insurrection  of  Bar- 
cocheba,  the  Philistine  cities  continued  to  flour- 
ish. Jamnia  even  was  selected  by  the  Jews  as  a 
place  of  refuge  ;  and  the  Sanhedrin  held  its  meet- 
ings there  for  a  while  after  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  and  a  Jewish  academy  was  maintained 
in  its  midst.  (Cf.  Mishna,  Ilorh  Ilashana,  4,  1; 
Sanh.  1,  4.)  In  the  days  of  Trajan  it  became  the 
spiritual  centre  of  the  Jewish  rebellion.  Gaza  re- 
ceived a  new  impetus  under  Hadrian,  and  in  this 
city  the  Jewish  captives  of  the  last  war  were  sold 
as  slaves.  Ammianus  Marcellinus  (about  350) 
mentions  Ashkelon  and  Gaza  as  egregriw  cieitates 
of  Palestine.  Jerome  calls  Gaza  usque  hodie  in- 
signia civifas.  Business  and  even  literature  flour- 
ished in  Gaza  in  the  days  of  the  Romans. 
In   the   mean  while  Christianity  had  already 


found  its  way  into  Philistia.  Philip  was  already 
directed  to  the  way  toward  Gaza  (Acts  viii.  20); 
preached  in  Ashdod  (viii.  40);  which  city  later 
became  the  residence  of  a  bishop.  Tiadition 
reports  Gaza  as  the  place  where  Philemon,  to 
whom  Paul  addressed  one  of  his  letters,  was  the 
first  bishop.  At  any  rate,  Bishop  Sylvanus  of  that 
city  suffered  martyrdom  there  in  285  A.D.,  under 
Diocletian ;  and  between  this  date  and  536  the 
names  of  six  other  bishops  of  Gaza  are  preserved. 
However,  the  Hellenistic  culture  that  prevailed 
here  since  the  days  of  Alexander  the  (beat  seems 
to  have  broken  the  influence  of  Christianity. 
Eight  heathen  temples  were  still  found  there  at 
the  end  of  the  fourth  century.  In  034  A.D.  the 
city  was  taken  by  the  Caliph  Abubekr,  and  in 
the  period  of  the  crusades  the  different  Philistine 
cities  at  times  played  important  roles. 

Lit. —  Reland:  J'ldnstina,  pp.  38  sq.;  Bitter: 
Erdkunde,  xvii.,  Berlin,  1852,  pp.  168-192;  Gie- 
rin:  Description  tin  la  Palestine,  ii.  .  Badkker 
(Socin),  Pii/nslina  und  Sgrieu  (11  und  12  Iteise- 
route),  2  Aufl.,  1880  ;  Calmet  :  Dissert,  de  origine 
el  nominibus  Philistieorum  in  Proleg.  el  dissert. ,  etc., 
ed.  Mansi,  i.,  pp.  180-18!);  Movers:  Die  Plnini- 
zier,  i.,  1841;  Bertheau  :  Zur  Geschichte  der 
fsracli/en,  1842,  pp.  186-200,  280-285,  306-308; 
Hitzk;  :  1,'rgeschichte  der  Mythologie  der  Pliilistaer, 
Leipzig,  18 15  (in  connection  with  this,  Journal  des 
Savants,  Paris,  181G,  pp.  257-260,  411-424  and 
Redsi.ob,  in  Ger.sdore's  Repaior.,  1845,  heft. 
45);  Ed.  Roth:  Gesch.  unserer  abendl.  Philosophic, 

1846,  i.,  pp.  82-99,  239-277  ;  Redslob  :  Die  A.  T. 
Namen  der  Bevblkerung  des  wirkl.  und  idealen 
Israeliten-staates,  Hamburg,  1846;  A.  Arnold  : 
Philister,  art.  in  Ersch  and  Gruber's  Encgclop., 
sect.  iii.  part  23,  pp.  312-329 ;  A.  Knobel  : 
Volkerlafel  der  Genesis,  Giessen,  1850,  pp.  98,  208 
sqq.,  215-222;  Ewald  :  Gesch.  Isr.,  3  Aufl.,  i. 
pp.  348  sqq. ;  Stark  :  Gaza  u.  d.philistdische  Kiiste, 
Jena,  1 852 ;  G.  Baur  :  Der  Prophet  Amos,  Giessen, 

1847,  pp.  76-94,  and  art.  "Philister,"  in  Riehm's 
llandirorlerbvch  ,  Koiiler  :  Bibl.  Gesch.,  i.  pp.  81 
sqq.  ;  De  Goe.ie,  in  Theol.  Tijdschrift,  iv.  (1870), 

pp.  257  sq.      Fit.   YV.  ISC'IIULTZ.    (G.  H.  SUHODDE.) 

PHILLPOTTS,  Henry,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Exeter; 
b.  at  Gloucester,  1777;  d.  at  Bishopstoke,  Sept. 
18,  1869.  He  was  graduated  B.A.  at  Corpus 
Christi  College,  ( >xford,  1795 ;  was  successively 
prebendary  of  Durham  (1809).  dean  of  Chester 
(1828),  and  bishop  of  Exeter  (1830).  He  was  the 
recognized  head  of  the  High-Church  party,  and, 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  was  upon  the  extreme 
Tory  side,  opposing  every  kind  of  liberal  meas- 
ure. He  was  also  involved  in  several  memorable 
controversies,  especially  with  the  Roman-Catholic 
historians,  Lingard  (1806)  and  Charles  Butler 
(1822).  But  lie  is  best  known  in  the  Gorham 
Case  (which  see).  On  the  reversal  of  the  lower 
courts'  decision  by  the  Privy  Council,  he  pub- 
lished .1  Letter  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
(London  and  New  York,  1850),  in  which  he  ex- 
communicated the  archbishop. 

PHILO,  b.  at  Alexandria  about  20  B.C.;  d. 
there  in  the  reign  of  Claudius.  Very  little  is 
known  of  his  life.  The  sources  of  information 
consist  only  of  scattered  notices  in  his  own  writ- 
ings (Legat.  ad  Caj.,  22,  28;  Contra  Flaccum;  De 
spec.  lerj.,n.  1;  De  provid.,  2,  107),  and  in  those 
of  Josephus  {Ant.,  XV 111.  8,  1,  XX.  5,  2),  Euse- 
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bius  (Hist.  Eccl.,  II.  4),  Jerome,  Isidorus  Pelus., 
Photius  (Bibl.  Cod.,  C.  v.),  and  Suidas.  He  be- 
longed to  a  distinguished  and  wealthy  family  ot 
priestly  descent,  and  was  a  brother  to  Alexander 
Lysimacbus,  the  alabarch,  or  president,  ot  the 
Jewry  of  Alexandria.  In  30  or  40  A.l).  he  visited 
Rome.  The  imperial  governor,  Publius  Avilius 
Flaccus,  was  very  hostile  to  the  Jews  in  Egypt. 
In  order  to  obtain  justice,  the  Jewry  of  Alexan- 
dria sent  an  embassy  to  the  emperor,  Caligula, 
and  riiilo  headed  the  embassy.  An  official  audi- 
ence they  did  not  obtain ;  and,  when  they  were 
admitted  to  the  imperial  presence,  the  half-crazy 
Caligula  ran  about  in  the  room,  taunting  them 
with°  their  abstinence  from  pork,  and  allowing 
them  no  opportunity  of  presenting  their  griev- 
ances. Philo  also  visited  Jerusalem  and  other 
holy  places  in  Palestine,  but  at  what  period  in 
his  life  cannot  be  ascertained.  The  legends  of 
his  meeting  the  apostle  Peter  in  Rome,  his  con- 
version to  Christianity,  and  his  relapse  into  Juda- 
ism, are  mere  fables. 

The  writings  of   Philo  are  exegetical,   philo- 
sophical, and  political.     His  exegetical  works  are 
arranged  in  three  groups, — the  cosmogonical,  rep- 
resented by  De  mumli  opijicio,  an  allegorical  in- 
terpretation of  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  creation; 
the  historical,  containing  Legis  allegoriarvm  libri 
Hi.,  an  elaborate  allegorical  exposition  of  the  doc- 
trines of   paradise  and   the  fall  (De   Cherubim; 
De  sucrijicio  Cuini  el  Abeli;  De  posleritate  Caini; 
De  plantatione  Noe,   etc)  ;  and  the  juridical,  or, 
rather,  ethical,  containing  De  caritale,  De  pamiten- 
lia,  De  decalogo,  De  specialibus  legibus,  etc.    Among 
his  philosophical  works  are   Quod  omuls  probus 
liber  sit ;  De  cita  conlemplalica,  of  doubtful  genu- 
ineness ;  De  uobililate,  probably  a  fragment  of  an 
apology  for  the  Jews;  Qucslioncs  et  soluliones  in 
Genesin  et  Exodum,  originally  in  five  books,  but 
now  extant  only  in  some  fragments  of  an  Arme- 
nian translation  ;  De  procidentia,  etc.     His  politi- 
cal works  give  historical  representations  of  the 
position  of  the  Jew  ish  people,  of  events  of  the 
time,  etc. ;   but  of  the  five  books  mentioned  by 
Eusebius,  only  book   iii.   (Contra  Flaccum)  and 
iv.   (Legatio  ad  Cajum)  have  come  down  to  us. 
A  doubt  concerning  the  genuineness  of  the  Phi- 
Ionic  writings  was  first  raised  in  the  seventeenth 
century  by  a  Sucinian  theologian  whose  very  name 
has  been  forgotten.     He  maintained  that   they 
were  written  by  some  Christian  towards  the  close 
of  the  second   century,  and  falsely  ascribed  to 
Philo.     Though  his  charge  was   completely  re- 
futed by  Petrus  Alixius  (London,  1099),  it  has 
been  repeated  in  our  century  by  Kirschbaum  (Der 
jiultxrlu-  Alexandrismus  eine  Erfundung  chrisilicher 
Lthrur,  Leipzig,  1841),  and  again  refuted  by  Gross- 
mann  (De  J'liitonis  operum  conlinua  serie,  Leipzig, 
1841).     Of  more  weight  are  the  objections  which 
modern  critics  have  made  to  the  Philonic  author- 
ship of  some  of  the  works,  as,  for  instance,  De  vita 
contemplalica  (Jost,  Nicolas,  Derenbourg,  Renan, 
Kuenen,  and  especially  I'.  E.  Lucius,  Die  Thera- 
peulen,   Strassburg,   lb,S(i).      Certainly   spurious 
are  the  Oralwnes  de  Samsone  et  de  Jona;  and  the 
De  mundo  seems  to  be  a  later  condensation  of  a 
work  by  Philo.     Information  concerning  manu- 
scripts and  earlier  editions  of  the  works  of  Philo 
is  i'ound  m  Thomas  Mangey's  excellent  edition, 
London,  1712,  2  vols.     Further  details  are  found 
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in   Delaunay's  Pliilon  d'Alexandrie,  Paris,  1867, 
Tischendorf's  prolegomena  to  his  Philonea  inedita, 
Leipzig,  186S,  and  in  the  later  editions  of  Philo 
by  A.  F.  Pfeiffer,  Erlangen,  1785-92,  and  C.  E. 
Richter,  Leipzig,  1828-30,  S  vols.     [There  is  an 
English  translation,  by  C.  D.  Yonge,  in  Bonn's 
Ecclesiastical  Library,  London,  1854-55,  4  vols.] 
The  peculiar  blending  of  Jewish  monotheism 
and  Hellenic  pantheism  which  meets  us  in  the 
works  of  Philo  is  not  simply  an  individual  fea- 
ture of  the  author.     An  attempt  at  combination 
between  Greek  and  Hebrew  wisdom,  a  process  of 
assimilation  of  those  two  elements,  had  gone  on 
for  a  long  time  in  Alexandria.     It  may  be  traced 
back  even  to  the  translators  of  the  Septuagint. 
But  Philo  is  the  legitimate  representative  of  that 
movement,  its  result.     Already  the  Fathers  were 
struck  by  the  thoroughness  with  which  his  whole 
mind  seemed  permeated  by  Plato.     Either  Philo 
platonizes,  or  Plato  philonizes,  says  Suidas ;  and 
Philo  himself  always  speaks  of  Plato  as  the  great, 
the  holy.     This  must  not  be  understood,  how- 
ever, as  if  Philo  had  sacrificed  any  thing  sub- 
stantial of  the  faith  of  the  Old  Testament  to  the 
fancy  of  the  Greek  philosophy,  any  thing  substan- 
tial of  Judaism  to  Platonism.    By  no  means !    His 
faith  in  the  living,  personal  God  never  wavered, 
—  the  Creator  and  the  Ruler  of  the  world,  who, 
out  of  the  whole  human  race,  had  chosen  Israel 
as  his  own  people,  and  revealed  himself  to  them 
through  Moses.     To  Philo,  Moses  was  the  prophet 
among  the  prophets,  and  the  Mosaic  law  the  sum 
total  of  all  revealed  wisdom.     The  fundamental 
character  of  his  mind  is  positive,  not  negative. 
Faith  and  piety  are  to  him  the  highest  virtues : 
criticism  is  nothing.     The  influence  he  has  re- 
ceived from  Hellas  consists  chiefly  in  a  certain 
element  of  mysticism,  which  tempers  the  sternness 
of  the  Jewdsh  consciousness  of  God,  and  softens 
the  austere  morality  of  the  Old  Testament.    See 
Wolff  :  Philo's  Philosophic,  Gothenburg,  1859 ; 
Steenberg  :    On  Philos  Gudserl-jendelse,  Copen- 
hagen. 1870;  [Dkujimoxd  :  Philo:  Principles  of 
the  Jewish- Alexandrian  Philosophy,  London,  1877]. 
His  allegorical  method,  always  artificial,   often 
extravagant,  and  sometimes  violent,  he  borrowed 
exclusively  from  the  Greek  philosophers,  espe- 
cially Plato  and  the  Stoics.     The  Stoics  liked  to 
dissolve  the  Greek  myths  into  abstract  ideas,  to 
reduce  to  simple  observations  the  images  and  per- 
sonifications contained  in  the  traditions  of  the 
popular  religion ;  and  the  method  they  employed 
was  the  allegory.     This  method  Philo  adopted, 
and  applied  to  the  Bible.     The  Bible  he  taught 
has  a  double  meaning,  —  a  literal  and  an  allegori- 
cal ;  the  latter  pervading  the  former  like  a  fine 
fluid ;  and  there  are  cases  in  which  the  literal 
sense  must  be  altogether  excluded,  as,  for  instance, 
when  a  passage  states  something   unworthy  of 
God  (God  planting  trees,  questioning  Adam,  de- 
scending from  heaven,  etc.),  or  something  self- 
contradictory  (Ishmael  with  Hagar,  at  the  same 
time  a  suckling  infant  and  a  half -grown  boy,  Cain 
building  a  city,  the  eunuch  Potiphar  having  a 
wife,  etc.).     See  Plank  :   Commentat.de  pirincipiis 
et  causis  interpretation'^  Philonianaz  allegorical,  Gbt- 
tingen,  1S07,  and  C.  Siegfried:  Philo  als  Ausleger 
d.  A.T.,  Jena,  1875. 

By  writers  of  the  rationalistic  school,  Philo  is 
generally  represented  as  having  exercised  a  deci- 
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sive  influence,  not  only  on  the  ancient  Christian 
theology,  but  even  on  Christianity  itself.  .See 
Ballenstkdt:  Philo  and  Johannes,  1812;  (li.-jtij- 
rer:  Philo,  1831,  and  G'esc/iichte  tits  Urchrislcu- 
lums,  1838;  GliOssMANN  :  Qaustioncs  r/tiliintcv, 
1829 ;  and  others.  But  not  the  least  bit  of  evidence 
has  ever  been  offered  of  an  historical  connection 
between  Philo  and  the  founder  of  Christianity,  or 
his  apostles.  The  whole  basis  of  the  assertion  is 
a  merely  incidental  resemblance  between  certain 
theological  ideas  and  expressions  in  the  works  of 
Philo  and  the  books  of  the  New  Testament;  and, 
when  the  logos-doctrine  of  John  has  been  repre- 
sented as  directly  derived  fromthe  logos-doctrine 
of  Philo,  the  representation  rests  upon  a  gross  mis- 
take. The  logos  of  Philo  is  a  cosmic,  naturalistic 
power,  without  real  personality,  borrowed  from 
the  Greek  philosophy  ;  while  the  logos  of  John  is 
an  ethical  personality  in  the  highest  sense  of  the 
word, — the  realization  of  the  Messianic  idea  of 
the  Old  Testament.  See  Kekekstein  :  Philo's 
Lehre  con  den  gottlichen  Mitlclivesen,  Leipzig,  1810  ; 
Max  Heixze  :  Die  Lehre  com  Logos  in  tier  griech- 
ischen  Philosophie,  Oldenburg,  1872;  Soulier  : 
La  doctrine  du  Logos  chez  Philon,  Torino,  1875; 
F.  Klasex  :  Der  Logos  dor  jad.-u.lex.  licligions- 
Philosophie,  Freiburg,  1879.  But  his  exegetical 
method,  with  its  principle  of  allegorization,  was 
generally  adopted  and  extensively  employed  by 
the  ancient  Fathers,  not  only  by  Barnabas,  Jus- 
tin, Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Origen,  and  Eusebius, 
but  also  by  Jerome  and  Ambrose.  See  Dahne : 
Geschichlliche  Darsletlung  der  jud.-aUx.  lleligions- 
philosophie,  Halle,  1834.  zockler. 

PHILO  CARPATHIUS  is  mentioned  in  Foly- 
bius  {Vita  Epijihanii,  c.  19),  and  by  Suidas ;  but 
whether  he  was  from  the  city  of  Carpasia  in  the 
Island  of  Cyprus,  or  from  the  Island  of  Carpathos, 
situated  between  Creta  and  Rhodus,  cannot  be 
ascertained,  nor  whether  he  is  the  author  of  the 
Commentary  on  the  Canticles,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  a  Latin  translation  in  1537,  by  Stephanus 
Salviatus,  in  Paris.  oa.ss;. 

PHILOPATRIS  is  the  name  of  a  dialogue 
found  among  the  works  of  Lucian,  and  generally 
quoted  as  an  example  of  Pagan  satire  on  Chris- 
tianity. Its  literary  worth  is  null,  but  the  his- 
torical notices  it  contains  have  given  rise  to  some 
investigations  concerning  the  date  of  its  author- 
ship. Gesner  places  it  in  the  time  of  Julian  (De 
Male  et    auctore    dialogi  qui    P.    inscribitur, 

Jena,  1714)  ;  Ehemann  (see  Studien  der  evaug. 
Geisilichkek  W'drtenihergs,  1839),  in  the  time  of 
Valens ;  Xiebuhr  (Kleine  histurische  und  philo- 
logische  Schrifle.n,  ii.),  in  the  tenth  century,  under 
Nicephorus  Phocas,  9 63-9 69 ;  and  "VVessig  (He 
cetate  et  auctore  P.  dialogi,  Goblentz,  1863),  under 
Johannes  Tzimisces,  969-976.  Niebuhr's  hypoth- 
esis seems  to  be  the  most  available.  uass. 

PHILOPONUS.     See  John  Philoponus. 

PHILOSOPHY  AND  RELIGION.  Both  phi- 
losophy and  religion  must  first  have  had  some 
historical  development  before  their  relations  could 
appear  for  investigation.  In  fact,  they  may  be 
said  to  have  proceeded  apart  until  the  Christian 
era,  when  they  openly  met  as  strangers  whose  mu- 
tual interests 'were  yet  to  be  perceived  and  adjust- 
ed. It  was  not  until  Christianity  had  emerged 
from  the  symbols  of  Judaism,  that  religion  stood 
forth  in  a  mature  form,  free  from  philosophic 


speculation  ;  and  it  was  not  until  Grecian  wisdom 
had  old  grown  the  myths  of  Heathenism,  that  phi- 
losophy appeared  in  a  pure  state,  disengaged  from 
religious  superstition.  Nor  was  it  strange  that 
the  first  meeting  of  the  two  great  powers  should 
have  resulted  in  misunderstanding  and  conflict. 
The  early  Christians,  claiming  a  revealed  knowl- 
edge from  Heaven,  could  only  denounce  philoso- 
phy as  the  foolishness  of  this  world ;  and  the 
philosophers,  in  (heir  sceptical  pride  of  intellect, 
were  fain  to  despise  Christianity  as  a  mere  vulgar 
superstition.  The  struggle  had  its  practical  issue 
in  the  bitter  persecutions  which  prevailed  until 
the  triumph  of  Christianity  under  Constantine. 

(Since  this  first  encounter,  the  relations  of  phi- 
losophy and  religion  have  passed  through  various 
phases,  marked  by  the  chief  epochs  of  church 
history.  In  the  patristic  age  (A.I).  200-500)  the 
previous  conflict  had  become  exchanged  for  an 
alliance ;  and  philosophy  and  religion  were 
blended  within  the  limits  of  Christian  theology. 
The  Greek  Fathers  —  Justin  Martyr,  Clement, 
and  Origen  —  strove  to  base  their  apologetics 
upon  the  theism  and  ethics  of  Plato,  and  even  to 
couch  the  mysteries  of  the  trinity,  the  incarnation, 
and  the  atonement,  in  terms  of  the  Platonic  meta- 
physics. And  though  some  of  the  Latin  Fathers, 
such  as  Tertullian  and  Irenfeus,  betraj'ed  an  anti- 
philosophical  tendency,  yet  others,  such  as  Lac- 
tantius  and  Augustine,  did  not  scruple  to  employ 
the  rhetoric  and  logic  of  Aristotle.  The  union 
had  its  hybrid  fruit  in  that  half- Pagan,  half-Chris- 
tian civilization  which  perished  in  the  fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire. 

In  the  scholastic  age  (A.D.  900-1400)  the  for- 
mer alliance  grew  into  a  bondage ;  and  religion 
in  a  dogmatic  form  subjugated  philosophy  to  the 
service  of  orthodoxy.  The  great  schoolmen,  such 
as  Peter  Lombard,  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  Duns 
Scotus,  simply  aimed  to  systematize  the  patristic 
opinions  by  means  of  the  Aristotelian  logic,  treat- 
ing the  physics  and  metaphysics  as  mere  tributary 
provinces  of  revealed  theology.  There  were  a  few 
philosophic  divines,  such  as  Scotus  Erigena,  Abe- 
lard,  Roger  Bacon,  who  for  their  speculations  and 
researches  incurred  persecution  as  heretics.  The 
despotism  had  its  imposing  manifestation  in  that 
pseudo-Christian  civilization  which  rendered  all 
the  art,  as  well  as  science,  of  the  middle  ages, 
subservient  to  the  aggrandizement  of  the  papal 
hierarchy. 

In  the  reforming  age  (A.D.  1500-1800)  the 
bondage  bred  a  rupture,  and  philosophy  and  re- 
ligion once  more  became  independent.  On  the 
philosophic  side,  the  revolt  of  reason  appeared 
successively  in  Italian  naturalism,  as  led  by  Pom- 
pouatius,  Cardan,  Yaniiii;  in  English  deism,  as  led 
by  Herbert,  Hobbes,  Hume;  in  French  atheism, 
as  led  by  Voltaire,  Ilelvetius,  Diderot;  and,  more 
recentty,  in  German  pantheism,  as  led  by  Strauss 
and  Feuerbach.  On  the  religious  side,  the  recoil 
of  faith  was  seen  in  Roman  Catholicism,  as  re- 
established by  Bellarmin  and  Loyola  on  the  tradi- 
tional patristic  and  scholastic  dogmas  ;  in  Prot- 
estantism, as  organized  by  Luther,  Calvin,  Knox, 
and  Cranmer,  by  means  of  the  reformed  creeds 
and  confessions ;  and  ultimately  in  a  growing 
sectarianism,  which  has  filled  Christendom  with 
polemic  feuds  to  the  present  hour.  At  the  same 
time,  the  wonderful  intellectual  activity  of   the 
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period  has  been  practically  expressed  in  that  rich, 
progressive  Christian  civilization  which  has  re- 
suscitated Europe,  colonized  America,  and  is  al- 
ready advancing  throughout  Asia  and  Africa. 

At  length,  in  this  present  critical  age  (A.D. 
l,S00-S:j),  the  schism  has  become  a  truce  ;  and 
philosophy  and  religion  seem  poised  as  for  some 
final  adjustment.  Never  before  have  they  reached 
a  separate  development  so  extreme.  Never  before 
have  their  relations  appeared  so  problematical ; 
and  never  before  has  the  need  of  their  reconcilia- 
tion become  so  imperative.  A  few  religionists 
may  still  talk  of  dispensing  with  philosophy,  and 
a  few  philosophers  may  dream  of  superseding  re- 
ligion ;  but  the  intelligent  mass  of  thinkers  and 
divines  is  confidently  awaiting  an  harmonious 
settlement. 

At  the  threshold  of  the  question,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  discriminate  between  true  and  false  reli- 
gion and  sound  and  vain  philosophy.  All  the 
great  philosophers,  from  Plato  to  Hegel,  instead 
of  assailing  religion,  have  claimed  to  free  it  from 
superstition  and  error ;  and  all  the  great  theolo- 
gians, from  Clement  to  Calvin  [and  Schleier- 
macher],  have  interpreted  St.  Paul  as  deprecating, 
not  so  much  a  sound  Christian  philosophy,  as  one 
that  was  deceitful,  and'not  after  Christ.  Only  by 
some  gross  abuse  of  either  or  both  has  the  union 
between  them  ever  bred  what  Bacon  terms  an 
heretical  religion  and  a  fantastical  philosophy. 

It  may  be  well  also  to  distinguish  their  theo- 
retical from  their  practical  importance.  Their 
relative  worth  and  dignity  as  pursuits  and  inter- 
ests cannot  predetermine  their  abstract  truth  and 
knowledge.  Let  it  be  assumed,  once  for  all,  that 
religion  is  the  one  supreme  human  concern,  to 
which  philosophy  itself  is  but  subsidiary,  and  we 
may  then  safely  proceed  to  define  their  reciprocal 
relations  and  prerogatives. 

The  Relation  of  Philosophy  to  Religion.  —  The 
relation  of  philosophy  to  religion  has  become 
apparent  in  every  province  of  religious  science. 
(1)  In  natural  theology,  philosophy  comes  as  a 
witness  to  prove  the  divine  being  and  attributes, 
the  divine  government,  the  present  state  of  pro- 
bation, and  the  future  state  of  rewards  and 
punishments.  These  are  tenets  common  to  all 
religions,  and  logically  prior,  if  not  fundamental, 
to  revealed  religion.  The  Pagan,  the  Deist,  and 
the  Christian  —  Cicero,  Herbert,  and  Butler  — 
have  been  agreed  in  accepting  them;  and  ortho- 
dox divines,  as  well  as  devout  philosophers,  have 
ever  employed  the  physical  and  mental  sciences 
for  their  confirmation  and  illustration. 

("2)  In  apologetical  theology,  philosophy  appears 
as  a  judge  to  collect  the  evidences  of  Christianity, 
both  internal  and  external,  and  estimate  their 
logical  and  ethical  value.  It  was  long  ago  argued 
by  Bishop  Butler,  that  reason,  which  is  our  only 
faculty  for  judging  any  thing,  is  a  proper  critic  of 
the  evidences,  though  not  of  the  purport  or  con- 
tent, of  a  supposed  revelation,  unless  the  latter 
be  tound  plainly  absurd  or  immoral ;  and  all  the 
great  apologetes,  from  the  time  of  Justin  Martyr, 
have  been  striving  to  show  that  the  Christian 
religion  is  reasonable  as  well  as  credible.  But, 
whether  its  miracles  or  its  doctrines  be  put  fore- 
most in  prooi,  both  evidential  schools  (Chalmers 
and  Manse],  as  well  as  Clarke  and  Wolf) 
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dication of  its  truth  and  value.  The  countless 
works  wdiich  have  accumulated  on  the  miracu- 
lous, prophetical,  historical,  scientific,  and  experi- 
mental evidences  of  Christianity,  remain  as  but 
so  many  philosophic  judgments  in  its  favor. 

(3)  In  dogmatic  theology,  philosophy  is  ad- 
mitted no  longer  as  a  witness  or  a  judge,  but 
rather  as  a  disciple  and  handmaid  of  revealed 
religion,  to  learn  its  teachings,  and  organize  them 
into  a  logical  system.  Once  inside  an  accredited 
revelation,  reason  herself  is  ready  to  accept  mys- 
teries and  even  paradoxes.  But  the  truths  of 
Holy  Scripture,  however  clear  to  believing  minds, 
are  not  given  in  scientific  terms,  and  can  only  he 
formulated  by  the  rational  faculty  as  trained  in 
schools  of  human  learning  and  consecrated  by 
the  Divine  Spirit.  Accordingly,  the  Fathers,  the 
schoolmen,  the  reformers,  and  the  later  divines 
have  all  proceeded  more  or  less  philosophically 
in  their  construction  of  the  Christian  dogmas. 
Not  only  so,  but  the  most  peculiar  mysteries  of 
revelation  —  the  trinity,  the  incarnation,  the 
atonement — have  found  frequent  expression  and 
illustration  in  philosophical  systems  of  purely 
human  origin  ;  so  that  the  dogmatic  theology  still 
current  is  full  of  the  ideas  and  terms  of  Greek, 
Roman,  and  Arabian  philosophy,  as  well  as  of 
the  later  schools  of  French,  English,  and  German 
thought.  The  names  of  Malebranche,  Cudworth, 
Schleiermacher,  and  Hodge,  are  enough  to  suggest 
how  largely  theologians  have  made  use  of  philo- 
sophical learning  and  speculation. 

(4)  Even  in  polemical  and  practical  theology, 
philosophy  may  be  of  essential  service  in  adapt- 
ing revealed  doctrines  to  the  existing  state  of 
Christianity  and  civilization. 

The  Relation  of  Religion  to  Philosophy.  —  The 
relation  of  religion  to  philosophy,  though  not  so 
obvious,  is  quite  as  important,  according  to  any 
definition  that  may  be  employed.  (1)  Philoso- 
phy, as  the  comprehensive  science  of  things  divine 
and  human,  embraces  theology  with  the  other 
sciences,  and  would  remain  forever  incomplete 
without  it.  Religion  is  at  least  a  conspicuous 
phenomenon  to  be  explained,  and  the  philosophy 
of  religion  a  recognized  branch  of  inquiry.  Quite 
apart  from  their  practical  moment,  the  articles 
of  natural  religion  are  problems  of  speculative 
interest,  which  have  tasked  profound  thinkers, 
like  Spinoza,  Hume,  and  Kant ;  and  even  the 
dogmas  of  revealed  religion,  as  treated  by  Bacon, 
Descartes,  and  Hegel,  have  formed  an  integral 
part  of  human  knowdedge.  The  few  philosophers 
like  Comte,  who  would  ignore  theology,  have  sim- 
ply substituted  some  grotesque  imitation  in  its 
place.  Instead  of  being  monopolized  by  profes- 
sional divines,  it  is  now  pursued  by  archaeologists 
and  philologists  like  Burnouf  and  Max  Muller, 
who  claim  to  have  founded  a  new  science  of 
religion  termed  comparative  theology,  as  well  as 
by  non-Christian  writers,  like  Strauss,  Theodore 
Parker,  and  Greg,  who  have  been  constructing 
ancient  and  modern  faiths  into  a  new  philosophic 
creed  of  the  future.  So  that,  according  to  the 
principles  of  the  latest  classificators  of  knowledge, 
theology  is  at  least  entitled  to  rank  as  the  last 
and  highest  of  the  empirical  sciences. 

(2)  Philosophy,  as  the  science  of  the  absolute, 
requires  religion  on  the  transcendental  side  of  the 
sciences  for  their  own  logical  support  and  consist- 
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ency.  Separate  from  theism,  the  metaphysical 
ideas  of  causality,  absoluteness,  and  inlinity,  can 
only  appear  vague  and  contradictory ;  but  they 
at.  mice  become  clear  and  congruous  in  I  lie  con- 
ception of  an  Absolute  Will  or  Infinite  Reason 
as  the  first  and  final  cause  of  the  phenomena] 
universe.  Such  a  conception  is  not  to  be  arbi- 
trarily set  aside  as  a  mere  anthropomorphic  senti- 
ment or  superstition  because  it  happens  so  largely 
to  coincide  with  the  religious  belief  of  mankind. 
In  the  dry  light  of  pure  thought  it  affords  a  con- 
sistent theory  of  the  world,  which  has  satisfied 
even  atheistic  and  pantheistic  metaphysicians  like 
Schopenhauer  and  Ilegel,  as  well  as  Uicistie  meta- 
physicians like  Descartes  and  Berkeley;  while 
in  practical  research  it  has  been  used  as  a  sort  of 
rational  postulate  by  great  physicists  like  Newton 
and  Ilerschel,  who  have  thus  sought  to  give  unity 
to  their  scientific  knowledge.  The  agnostic  school 
of  Hamilton,  Mansel,  and  Herbert  Spencer,  has 
simply  been  purging  theology  from  that  grosser 
anthropomorphism  which  philosophic  divines  have 
assailed  from  the  time  that  St.  Paul  first  reproved 
it  at  the  Athenian  altar  to  the  Unknown  God. 
In  like  manner  the  pessimistic  school  of  Hart- 
maim  and  Balmsen  is  but  emphasizing  the  riddles 
of  evil,  pain,  and  chance,  which  were  long  since 
met  by  revealed  religion,  and  can  only  be  fully 
solved  through  its  aid,  as  the  younger  Fichte  and 
Ulrici  have  shown.  And  though  the  history  of 
Christian  Gnosticism,  as  seen  especially  in  the 
schools  of  Schelling  and  Marheinecke,  has  been 
full  of  mystical  conceits,  yet  it  serves  at  least 
to  show  to  what  extent  the  dogmas  of  creation, 
redemption,  and  judgment,  have  been  philosophi- 
cally employed  in  explaining  the  origin,  develop- 
ment, and  destiny  of  the  universe.  Theology, 
therefore,  besides  being  the  highest  of  the  empiri- 
cal sciences,  is  also  their  metaphysical  foundation 
and  complement,  without  which  they  would  fall 
into  nescience  and  absurdity,  and  the  chief  prob- 
lems of  philosophy  remain  forever  insoluble. 

(■j)  Philosophy,  as  the  supreme  science  of  the 
sciences,  admits  revelation  as  a  correlate  factor 
with  reason  in  each  of  those  sciences.  'Revelation 
by  its  very  definition  is  complemental  to  reason, 
making  known  the  otherwise  unknowable,  and 
thus  meeting  our  intellectual  as  well  as  moral 
necessities.  The  Christian  revelation  in  particu- 
lar is  found  to  be  a  transcendental  communication 
of  divine  wisdom,  and  as  such  has  been  largely 
employed  by  philosophers,  no  less  than  theologi- 
ans, in  supplementing  and  completing  the  purely 
rational  portions  of  our  knowledge.  It  is,  in  fact, 
the  fitting  reward  of  philosophy  for  her  service 
to  theology  in  demonstrating  the  authority  of 
revelation,  that  she  thereby  supplies  the  exigency 
of  reason,  and  so  may  connect  the  infinite  mind 
of  God  with  the  finite  mind  of  man  throughout 
the  realm  of  cognition.  The  few  irreligious 
thinkers,  such  as  Comte,  Stuart  Mill,  and  Lewes, 
who  have  treated  of  the  logic  of  the  sciences  in 
an  otherwise  luminous  manner,  have  strangely 
overlooked,  not  merely  the  whole  metaphysical 
domain  of  those  sciences,  but  the  existence  there- 
in of  a  conspicuous,  objective  revelation,  histor- 
ically attested  by  an  immense  mass  of  cumulative 
evidences,  as  scientific  in  their  nature,  if  not^  in 
their  extent,  as  those  which  uphold  the  Newtonian 
theory  of  the  solar  system.     And  even  Christian 


thinkers,  the  most  learned  in  divinity,  have  yet 
to  see  more  clearly  the  strictly  philosophical  value 
of  that  revelation  in  removing  intellectual  error 
and  ignorance,  as  well  as  moral  and  practical 
depravity,  and  thus  perfecting  science  no  less 
than  religion.  The  truth  is,  that  philosophy,  in 
order  to  accomplish  its  own  highest  aim  and  func- 
tion as  the  science  and  art  of  knowledge,  must 
begin  by  assuming  revelation  and  reason  to  be 
joint  factors  of  knowledge,  and  then  proceed  to 
ascertain  their  normal,  existing,  and  prospective 
relations  in  the  scale  of  the  sciences,  and  to 
formulate  the  logical  rules  for  organizing  the 
existing  medley  of  rational  and  revealed  truths, 
theories,  and  doctrines.  In  other  words,  the  very 
foundations  of  a  complete  philosophical  system 
must  be  partly  laid  in  natural  theology  and  the 
Christian  evidences ;  and  no  one  can  loretell  to 
what  extent  even  dogmatic  theology,  as  we  now 
know  it,  may  yet  enter  with  the  physical  and 
mental  sciences  into  the  growing  superstructure 
of  the  temple  of  knowledge. 

(4)  Finally,  in  the  most  practical  sense,  philoso- 
phy as  the  pursuit  of  wisdom,  needs  the  religious 
graces  of  reverence,  docility,  and  faith,  together 
with  the  more  purely  philosophical  virtues  of  ab- 
straction, candor,  and  catholicity,  in  all  efforts 
after  knowledge  and  truth. 

The  Harmony  of  Philosophy  and  Religion.  —  If 
the  foregoing  definitions  be  correct,  the  relations 
of  philosophy  and  religion  are  neither  hostile  nor 
indifferent,  but  reciprocal  and  harmonious.  In 
their  actual  development  the}'  have  become  so 
connected  that  neither  can  do  without  the  other; 
and  in  their  mutual  completion,  whensoever  at- 
tained, would  be  involved  at  once  the  consumma- 
tion of  human  knowledge  and  the  full  vindication 
of  the  Christian  religion.  To  such  an  ultimate 
philosophy,  so  based  upon  the  concurrence  of 
reason  and  revelation,  the  Christian  thinkers  of 
all  ages  have  aspired  with  more  or  less  intelli- 
gence ;  and  a  clear  presentiment  of  its  inevitable 
approach  may  be  said  to  have  already  arisen  hi 
minds  of  "  large  discourse,  looking  before  and 
after." 

It  is  an  encouraging  sign  of  the  times,  that  these 
views  have  begun  to  pervade  our  systems  of  edu- 
cation, learning,  and  literature.  The  apparent 
breach  between  philosophy  and  religion  is  becom- 
ing practically  healed  in  divinity  schools,  colleges, 
and  learned  societies,  by  the  establishment  of  pro- 
fessorships, 1  ctureships,  prize-essays,  and  memoirs, 
specially  devoted  to  the  harmony  of  science  and 
faith,  and  the  promotion  of  Christian  philosophy. 
The  press  is  also  teeming  with  works  to  the  same 
purport,  so  numerous  that  it  would  be  impossi- 
ble to  name  them.  The  reader  is  referred  to  the 
writings  of  the  younger  Fichte,  Ulrici,  and  Zock- 
ler  of  iiermanyj  Murphy,  Calderwood,  and  Fair- 
bairn  of  Great  Britain,  and  Henry  B.  Smith, 
McCosh,  and  Porter,  for  examples  of  authors  who 
have  more  or  less  directly  treated  of  the  subject 
of  this  article.  CHARLES  W.  SHIELDS. 

PHILOSOPHY,  Christian,  American  Institute 
of,  was  founded  in  1SS1,  by  Rev.  Dr.  C.  F.  Deems 
of  New- York  City,  for  the  purpose  of  investigat- 
ing fully  and  impartially  the  most  important 
questions  of  science  and  philosophy,  more  espe- 
cially those  that  bear  upon  the  great  truths  re- 
vealed in  Holy  Scripture.      The  institute  holds 
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monthly  meetings,  at  which  papers  are  read  and 
discussed.  Tt  has  a  course  of  public  lectures  deliv- 
ered in  New  York  in  the  winter.  It  has  also  sum- 
mer schools,  at  which  lectures  are  delivered,  and 
discussions  had,  of  questions  of  current  interest. 
Its  lectures  and  papers  are  published  in  a  month- 
ly magazine,  Christian  Thought,  which  is  sent  free 
to  all  its  subscribing  members. 

PHILOSTORGIUS,  the,  Arian  church  historian ; 
b.  in  Cappadocia  in  36S;  studied  mathematics, 
astronomy,  medicine,  etc.,  in  Constantinople  ;  and 
dii'd  after  l'J5:  nothing  more  is  known  of  his 
life.  Of  his  Ecclesiastical  History,  in  twelve 
books,  only  excerpts  have  come  down  to  us,  made 
by  Photius  (Bibl.  <~'n<l.,  10),  who  recommends  its 
ornate  and  pleasant  style,  though,  of  course,  he 
condemns  its  tendency.  It  began  with  the  con- 
troversy between  Arius  and  Alexander,  and  ended 
at  12-1.  It  represents  Arianism  as  the  older,  the 
genuine  Christianity,  which  was  overthrown  by 
the  violence  and  intrigues  of  the  so-called  ortho- 
dox party,  and  sides  at  every  point  with  the  Ari- 
ans,  but  contains,  nevertheless,  many  valuable 
historical  notices.  The  excerpts  were  first  edited 
by  Jac.  Gothofredus,  Geneva,  1643,  then  by  Vale- 
sins,  Paris,  1673,  and  at  Canterbury,  1720.  They 
were  reprinted  by  Migne. 

PHILOSTRATUS,  Flavius,  b.  in  the  second 
half  of  the  second  century  of  our  era ;  a  native  of 
the  Island  of  Lemnos ;  studied  rhetoric  in  Athens, 
and  afterwards  taught  philosophy  in  Rome,  where 
he  became  acquainted  with  Julia  Domna,  the  wife 
of  Alexander  Severus.  At  her  instance  he  wrote 
a  life  of  Apolloniusof  Tyana, — partly  from  docu- 
ments in  her  possession,  —  which  at  various  times 
has  played  quite,  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  attacks 
on  Christianity.  It  was  translated  into  English 
by  Charles  Blount  (1680)  and  by  Rev.  Edward 
lierwiclc  (1809),  into  French  by  Chatillon  (1774), 
and  into  German  (1882).  The  latest  edition  is 
that  by  Westermanu,  Paris,  1849.  He  also  wrote 
Lives  of  the  Sophists,  Commentaries  on  the  lives 
of  the  Heroes  of  Homer,  descriptions  of  paintings, 
letters,  etc.  There  is  a  critical  edition  of  his  col- 
lected works  by  Kayser,  Zurich,  lsU. 

PHILOXENUS,  whose  true  name  was  Xena- 
jas;  b.  at  Tahal  in  Persia;  consecrated  Bishop  of 
Hierapolis  (Mabug),near  Antioch,  about  500;  was 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Monophysite  party,  and 
one  of  the  most  active  adversaries  of  the  Chalce- 
don  Decrees.  Of  his  writings,  only  the  titles  have 
come  down  to  us  (£>e  trinilale  ct  incarnalione,  De 
nun  ex  trinitate  incurnalo  el  passo,  Tractatus  in  Nes- 
torianos  ct  Eutgrhianns,  etc.),  and  a  few  fragments, 
preserved  by  Darhebiveus  and  Dionysius  Barsa- 
bbi,  ami  collected  by  Assemani  in  his  Bibl.  Orient., 
1 1.  I  or  the  Syriac  version  of  the  New  Testament, 
which  was  made  by  Rural  Bishop  Polycarp,  and 
is  called  the  Philoxenian,  see  Bible  Versions, 

DUAr'AO  GrASS. 

rMOCAS,  a  gardener  of  Sinope  in  Pontus  ;  suf- 
fered martyrdom  in  the  most  cruel  manner  under 
-irajan,  or  perhaps  under  Diocletian.  He  was 
the  Eastern  counterpart  of  the  St.  Erasmus  or 
St.  Elm,,  of  the  West,  the  wonder-working  saint 
ot  the  sadovs,  who  during  the  storm  sung  hymns 

liJ™  FrK,,Se' le?  \.place  vacant  *<»■  hi™  at  the 
d  nner-table,  and  when  the  trip  was  over,  distrib- 
uted a  portion  of  the  profit  in  his  name  to  the 
pooi.     The  Emperor  Phocas  considered  him  as 


his  patron-saint,  and  built  a  magnificent  church 
in  his  honor  at  Dihippion,  near  Constantinople, 
lie  is  commemorated  by  the  Greek  Church  on 
Sept.  22,  by  the  Latin  on  July  14.  See  Aslcrii 
A  mas.  orat.  in  Pliocam,  in  Migne:  Pair.  Grcec, 
vol.  40.  Different  from  him  is  the  Antiochian 
martyr  of  the  same  name,  spoken  of  by  Gregory 
of  Tours,  in  his  De  glnr.  mart.,  99.  To  touch  the 
door  of  his  tomb  was  a  sure  cure  when  bitten  by 
a  serpent.     Act.  Sand.,  July  III.         ZOCKLKII. 

PHOENICIA  (Greek,  boiv'ikn;  Latin,  Phcenice). 
The  derivation  of  the  name  is  doubtful,  as  the 
Greek  plnrnix  means  both  a  date-palm  and  a  deep- 
red  color  :  the  latter  sense,  however,  referring  to 
the  reddish-brown  color  of  the  skin  of  the  Phoeni- 
cians, seems  to  be  preferable.  The  natives  called 
themselves  Krnatnii,  and  their  land  Kenan n.  The 
Old  Testament  generally  designates  the  Phoeni- 
cians as  Canaan ites,  though  sometimes,  also,  as 
Sidonians :  in  the  New  Testament  the  land  is 
spoken  of  as  the  coasts  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  (Matt, 
xv.  21;  comp.  Mark  iii.  8,  vii.  24).  According 
to  Augustine,  the  Punic  peasants  of  Northern 
Africa,  descendants  of  Tyrian  settlers,  still  called 
themselves  Ckanaai  in  the  fifth  century. 

The  country  occupied  the  narrow  plain  between 
the  Mediterranean  and  the  western  slopes  of  Li- 
banon,  from  the  Eleutherus  in  the  north,  to 
Mount  Carmel  in  the  south.  It  was  well  watered 
and  very  fertile,  and  produced  an  enormous 
amount  of  wheat,  wine,  fruit,  etc.  Iron  and  cop- 
per mines  were  worked.  Glass  and  purple  were 
among  its  most  famous  manufactures.  The  Bible 
mentions  the  following  cities :  Ano,  Achzib,  Zor 
(Tyre),  Zarpath,  Sidon,  Berothah,  Gebal  or  Byblos, 
Tripolis,  Orthosias,  Sin,  Arke,  Simyra,  Arvad  or 
Aradus. 

According  to  Gen.  x.  6,  15,  the  Phoenicians 
were  Hamites,  as  were  all  the  Canaanites.  That 
statement,  however,  has  been  much  questioned 
on  account  of  the  close  relation  between  the 
Phoenician  and  the  Hebrew  language.  Hebrew 
is,  indeed,  in  Isa.  xix.  18,  called  the  language  of 
Canaan.  And  how  came  the  Phoenicians  to  speak 
a  Sliemiti'c  language,  when  they  belonged  to  an 
entirely  different  race,  —  a  race  which  allied  them 
to  the  Egyptians  and  Ethiopians?  There  seems 
to  be  no  other  explanation  possible  than  a  change 
of  tongue ;  though  it  must  be  left  undecided 
whether  that  change  took  place  before  or  after 
their  settlement  in  Canaan,  in  the  midst  of  a 
native  Shemitic  population.  Herodotus  tells  us, 
that,  according  to  their  own  traditions,  the  Phoe- 
nicians came  from  the  Erythraean  Sea  (the  Per- 
sian Gulf),  and  penetrated  through  Syria  to  the 
Mediterranean  coast,  about  three  thousand  years 
before  our  era;  and  Strabo  contains  the  remarka- 
ble notice,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Tyrus  and 
Aradus,  two  islands  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  had 
temples  similar  to  those  of  the  Phoenicians,  and 
declared  the  Phoenician  cities  of  Tyre  and  Aradus 
to  be  their  colonies.  Nevertheless,  though  the 
Phoenicians  adopted  the  Shemitic  tongue,  and 
lived,  at  least  at  times,  in  very  friendly  relations 
with  Israel,  their  national  character,  their  social 
organization,  their  commercial  and  industrial 
spirit,  their  talent  for  navigation  and  colonization, 
etc.,  distinguish  them  very  clearly  from  the  Shem- 
ites,  and  corroborate  the  statement  of  the  Bible, 
that  they  were  Hamites. 
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Some  traces  of  the  oldest  history  of  Phoenicia 
have  been  preserved  in  the  monuments  of  Egypt. 
Shortly  after  the  expulsion  of  the  llyksos  people 
from  the  Delta,  the  Pharaohs  began  their  cam- 
paigns into  Asia;  and  for  a  long  period  the  Phoe- 
nician cities  stood  under  Egyptian  authority. 
They  paid  an  annual  tribute,  and  enjoyed,  in  re- 
ward, certain  commercial  privileges  in  Eg\pt.  In 
the  first  half  of  the  twelfth  century  the  precedence 
among  the  Phoenician  cities  passed  from  Sidon 
to  Tyre,  and  very  friendly  relations  were  formed 
between  King  Hiram  and  David  and  Solomon. 
From  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century  the 
Tynans  extended  their  commerce  all  along  the 
shores  of  the  western  portion  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. They  penetrated  through  the  Strait  of 
Tharsis  (Gibraltar),  visited  the  Canary  Islands 
and  Britain  ;  and  in  the  middle  of  the  century 
Carthage  was  founded  by  a  Tyriau  princess,  Elis- 
sa,  the  Dido  of  Virgil.  At  the  same  time  the 
contest  began  between  the  Phoenicians  and  the 
Assyiians.  In  most  eases,  however,  the  Phoeni- 
cians preferred  to  secure  their  commercial  privi- 
leges by  the  payment  of  a  tribute  ;  though  at  times 
some  very  tierce  righting  took  place,  as,  for  in- 
stance, against  Nebuchadnezzar,  in  592  B.C.  The 
Persian  kings,  who  were  very  much  in  need  of 
maritime  support,  were  consequently  accommo- 
dating in  their  policy  towards  Phoenicia.  After 
the  conquest  of  Tyre  1  >y  Alexander,  the  precedence 
passed  to  Aradus.  and  afterwards  to  Tripolis,  the 
Three-City  (thus  called  because  it  was  founded 
by  colonists  from  Sidon,  Tyre,  and  Aradus),  where 
the  council  of  three  hundred  senators  assembled 
under  the  presidency  of  the  kings  of  the  three 
mother-cities.  Under  the  Roman  rule  the  Phoe- 
nician cities  retained  their  municipal  organization, 
with  the  only  change  that  the  royal  power  was 
abolished. 

Their  great  name  in  the  history  of  the  world 
the  Phoenicians  owe  to  their  commercial  talent 
and  energy :  for  centuries  they  carried  on  the 
whole  exchange  between  Asia  and  Europe,  the 
East  and  the  West.  Some  of  their  reputed  dis- 
coveries—  the  art  of  writing,  of  glass-making,  of 
purple-dyeing,  etc.  —  may  not  be  original  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  word:  but  the  utilization  of 
those  art-,,  their  general  introduction,  was,  at  all 
events,  due  to  the  Phoenicians ;  and  they  were, 
without  doubt,  the  most  audacious  and  enterpris- 
ing navigators  of  antiquity.  It  was  not  without 
reason  that  the  Greeks  called  the  polar  star  the 
Phoenician  star.  Their  literature  was  probably 
considerable ;  but  only  a  few  remnants  of  it  have 
come  down  to  us  through  Greek  translations,  — 
the  so-called  Periplus,  the  history  of  Sanehunia- 
thou  (fragments  in  Eusebius),  etc.  In  the  second 
century  of  our  era  their  language  died  out  in  Asia, 
superseded  by  the  Greek:  in  Northern  Africa  it 
lived  on  among  the  peasants  until  the  sixth  centu- 
ry (Punic).  Itexists  only  in  a  number  of  inscrip- 
tions on  coins,  medals,  sarcophagi  (Eshinanazar), 
etc.  For  their  religion,  see  the  articles  on  As- 
takte,  Baal,  etc. 

Lit.  —  ScHitfiDKU  :  Die  jihanic.  Sprache,  Halle, 
1809 ;  Baudissin  :  Sludien  -ui-  sewil.  Religions- 
yeschichle,  Leipzig,  1S70  ;  J.  J.  L.  Bekger  :  Rc- 
ckerches  arc/u'oloi/if/ues  mir  lea  colonies  phe'nicieniia, 
e'tablies  sur  le  liliural  de  la  Cel.loliijue,  Paris,  1876 ; 
and  Kautzsch,  in  Kitu.u  :   Ilundworterbuch. 


PHOTINUS,  a  native  of  Ancyra,  a  pupil  of 
Marcellus,  and  afterwards  Hi  shop  of  Sirmium  in 
Pannonia;  was  condemned  by  the  synod  of  An- 
tioch  (till)  as  an  adherent  of  the  homoousian 
doctrine,  and  also  by  the  synod  of  Milan  (345), 
because  he  developed  the  homoousian  doctrine 
into  open  antagonism  to  the  doctrine  of  hypostasis. 
He  was  finally  deposed  by  the  synod  of  Sirmium 
(e.M);  but  his  parly  continued  on,  as  the  synod 
of  Aquileia  (eSl)  asked  for  its  suppression.  His 
writings  have  perished  ;  but  his  opinions  are 
known  to  us  through  Alhanasius(/.v  Siiimd.-Hi-Si), 
Socrates  (Hist.  Eccl.,  ii.  19,  :)();,  Hilary  (De  Si/nod. 
'■u '),  and  the  acts  of  his  condemnation  in  Mansi  : 
Cull.  AiiijiI.,  ii.  and  iii.  \v.  moi.i.iji;. 

PHOTIUS,  b.  in  the  first  decade  of  the  ninth 
century;  d.  in  891.  In  Sl(i  the  Empress  Theo- 
dora, regent  during  the  minority  of  her  son 
Michael  III.,  appointed  Ignatius,  the  youngest 
son  of  Michael  I.,  and  a  man  of  unblemished 
character,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople.  Bardas, 
however,  the  vicious  uncle  of  Michael  HI.,  suc- 
ceeded in  estranging  the  young  emperor  from  his 
mother;  and  when  Ignatius  refused  to  force  Theo- 
dora into  a  nunnery,  and  in  so™  even  dared  to 
exclude  Bardas  from  the  Lord's  Supper  on  ac- 
count of  his  abominable  behavior,  the  latter  had 
him  deposed,  and  banished  to  the  Island  of  Tere- 
bintha.  The  patriarchal  see  of  Constantinople 
thus  became  vacant,  and  Bardas  was  looking 
about  for  a  fit  occupant.  His  choice  fell  upon 
Photius. 

Photius  was  rich ;  he  belonged  to  a  distin- 
guished family;  he  held  a  prominent  position  in 
public  life  ;  and  he  was  already  celebrated  as  one 
of  the  most  learned  men  of  his  time  :  but  he  was 
not  a  theologian.  Of  course,  as  he  had  studied  the 
science  of  the  age  in  its  widest  compass,  he  was 
well  acquainted  with  the  Christian  dogmas,  and 
well  versed  in  ecclesiastical  affairs.  But  his  offi- 
cial position  was  that  of  prolospatharios,  or  cap- 
tain of  the  body-guard  ;  and  lie  had  been  most 
active  as  a  diplomate.  It  was  not  without  pre- 
cedence, however,  that  a,  layman  was  raised  to 
the  patriarchal  see  ;  though  it  certainly  looked  a 
little  strange  that  Gregory  of  Syracuse,  a  bitter 
enemy  of  Ignatius,  in  five  days  hurried  him 
through  the  five  orders  of  monk,  lector,  sub- 
deacon,  deacon,  and  presbyter,  and  on  the  sixth 
consecrated  him  patriarch.  But  Ignatius  could 
not  be  made  to  submit,  though  a  swiod  of  Con- 
stantinople (Soil)  confirmed  his  deposit  ion  and  con- 
demnation. He  found  support  in  the  West,  and 
soon  the  whole  clergy  of  the  Eastern  Church  was 
divided  into  two  hostile  parties.  The  emperor 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  Pope,  asking  him  to 
interfere;  and  Photius  also  wrote  to  him,  mod- 
estly, even  submissively,  and  defending  himself 
with  great  shrewdness  and  tact.  Nicholas  I. 
accepted  the  invitation;  but,  on  the  basis  of  the 
newly  introduced  pseudo-Isidorian  decretals,  ho 
accepted  it,  not  as  mediator,  but  as  judge.  lie 
sent  two  bishops  —  Kbadoald  of  Porto,  and  Zach- 
arias  of  Anagni  —  as  legates  to  Constantinople, 
where  a  numerously  attended  synod  was  con- 
vened in  861.  By  intrigues,  and,  as  some  say, 
by  violence,  Ignatius  was  forced  to  resign,  and 
Photius  was  recognized.  The  latter  again  wrote 
to  the  Pope  in  order  to  explain  the  position,  and, 
if  possible,  to  gain  his  favor.    But  Nicholas  1. 
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had  now  become  fully  informed  about  the  true 
state  of  the  affairs.  In  863  he  convened  a  synod 
in  Rome,  punished  the  legates  for  disobedience, 
and  excommunicated  Photius.  The  emperor  an- 
swered in  a  letter  full  of  furious  invectives.  1  he 
new  papal  embassy  was  not  allowed  to  enter  Con- 
stantinople ;  and  Photius  at  once  changed  attitude, 
turning  the  controversy  between  the  patriarch  of 
Constantinople  and  the  bishop  of  Rome  into  a 
controversy  between  the  Eastern  and  the  Western 
Church.  In  806  he  issued  his  famous  encyclical 
letter,  in  which  he  declared  the  whole  Latin 
Church  heretical  on  account  of  its  clerical  celibacy, 
its  introduction  of  the  word  Jilioque  into  the  creed, 
and  its  arrangement  of  the  Quadragesimal  Fast, 
and  called  upon  all  bishops,  archbishops,  and  pa- 
triarchs of  the  Greek  Church  to  unite  firmly  and 
cordially  against  the  common  foe. 

The  turn  thus  given  to  the  course  of  affairs 
was  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  for  a  moment 
Photius  seemed  to  have  secured  success.  At  a 
synod  which  was  convened  in  Constantinople 
(867),  and  which,  though  it  was  packed,  pretended 
to  be  oecumenical,  he  formally  excommunicated 
the  Pope.  But  in  September,  same  year,  Michael 
III.  was  assassinated;  and  the  first  act  of  his 
assassin  and  successor,  Basilius  Macedo,  was  to 
depose  Photius,  and  recall  Ignatius.  Political 
calculations  seem  to  have  been  the  ruling  motive 
for  these  proceedings.  Basilius  needed  the  sup- 
port of  the  party  of  Ignatius  and  of  the  Pope ; 
and  consequently  the  papal  supremacy  was  rec- 
ognized, and  the  papal  legates  were  again  received 
in  Constantinople.  A  synod  was  convened  in 
869  ;  and  Photius  was  not  only  deposed,  but  con- 
demned as  a  liar,  adulterer,  parricide,  and  heretic, 
and  shut  up  in  the  dungeon  of  a  distant  monas- 
tery, where  he  was  even  deprived  of  his  books.  As 
time  rolled  on,  however,  circumstances  changed. 
Photius  was  allowed  to  return  to  Constantinople : 
he  was  even  made  tutor  to  the  imperial  princes. 
He  was  also  reconciled  to  Ignatius ;  and,  when 
the  latter  died  (in  878),  he  quietly  took  possession 
of  the  patriarchal  see.  The  Roman  legates  who 
were  present  at  the  synod  of  Constantinople  (879) 
—  the  so-called  Pseudosynodus  Photiana  —  made 
no  objection;  and  the  frauds  which  had  taken 
place  at  the  two  preceding  synods  were  put  down 
as  the  true  cause  of  all  the  confusion.  Even  the 
Pope  seemed  willing  to  drop  the  case.  He  after- 
wards changed  his  mind,  however ;  and  in  SS2  he 
renewed  the  ban  on  Photius,  which  none  of  his 
successors  could  be  induced  to  take  away.  Shortly 
after,  Photius  fell  under  the  suspicion  of  political 
intrigues,  and  embezzlement  of  public  money; 
and  in  ssij  the  emperor,  Leo  Philosophus,  a  son 
of  Basilius,  banished  him  to  an  Armenian  mon- 
astery, where  he  remained  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

Whatever  verdict  may  be  given  on  Photius  as 
a  church  officer,  his  literary  merits,  not  only  in 
the  field  of  theology,  but  "also  in  those  of  phi- 
lology canon  law,  and  history  of  literature,  are 
beyond  cavil.  The  principal  monument  which 
he  lias  left  of  his  erudition  is  his  Mvpidpij&oc,  or 
BiphoBwv,  a  work  unique  in  its  kind,  the  product 
of  a  stupendous  industry,  and  the  most  compre- 
hensive learning,  an  invaluable  source  of  infor- 
mation. According  to  the  dedication  to  Tarasius, 
it  was  completed  before  he  was  appointed  patri- 
arch.    It  consists  of  codices,  that  is,  chapters  of 


unequal  length,  strung  together  without  any  ma- 
terial or  chronological  principle  of  arrangement, 
and  containing  excerpts  of  books  accompanied 
with  historical  and  critical  notes  on  the  work  and 
the  author.  The  circumstance,  that,  of  authors 
quoted,  eighty  are  known  to  us  only  through  this 
w  ork,  gives  an  idea  of  its  value ;  and  his  correct- 
ness in  all  points  where  he  can  be  controlled  gives 
guaranty  for  his  correctness  in  general.  The 
first  edition  of  the  work  is  that  by  David  Hbschel, 
Augsburg,  1001 :  the  latest  and  best  known  is 
that  by  Im.  Bekker,  Berlin,  1824-25,  2  vols.  Of 
great  importance  is  also  his  No/jokuvuv,  a  collection 
of  the  canons  of  the  Eastern  Church,  containing 
not  only  the  decrees  of  the  councils,  but  also  the 
ecclesiastical  edicts  of  the  secular  government. 
It  is  found,  together  with  Balsamon's  commenta- 
ries, in  Voellus  and  Justellus  (Bibl.  juris  canon., 
ii.,  Paris,  1661).  His  Contra  Manichasos,  edited 
by  Wolf,  in  his  Anecd.  Grcec,  Hamburg,  1722, 
and  also  found  in  Gallandi  (Bibl.,  XIII.),  has  a 
curious  resemblance  to  the  Hisloria  Paulicianorum 
by  Petrus  Siculus  ;  but  as  Photius  wrote  his  book 
before  867,  and  Petrus  his  after  868,  it  is  the  latter 
who  has  borrowed  from  the  former.  The  Liber 
de  spiritus  sancti  mi/stagogia,  edited  by  Hergen- 
rother,  Ratisbon,  1857,  shows  the  dialectical  art 
of  the  author,  presenting  numerous  reasons  why 
the  addition  of  Jilioque  in  the  Latin  creed  is  un- 
tenable. His  letters,  .of  which  there  is  a  nearly 
complete  edition  by  Montagu,  London,  1651,  give 
many  interesting  traits  of  his  personal  life  and 
character.  Several  minor  treatises  by  him,  be- 
sides his  so-called  Lexicon,  London,  1822,  2  vols., 
have  also  been  published;  a  collected  edition  of 
his  works  is  found  in  Migne's  Biblloth.  Patr. 
Grceca. 

Lit.  — The  sources  of  his  life,  besides  his  own 
works  and  the  Vila  Ignatii  by  Nicetas  David 
are  found  in  Maxsi  :  Concil.  Coll.,  XVI.  See  also 
Jager  :  Histoire  de  Photius,  Paris,  1845,  2d  ed., 
1854 ;  Tosti  :  Storia  dell'  origine  dello  scisma  greco, 
Florence,  1856,  2  vols. ;  Hehgenrother  :  Photius, 
Regensburg,  1867-69,  3  vols.  GA8S. 

PHRYG'iA  denoted  a  region  of  rather  undefined 
boundaries  occupying  the  central  portion  of  Asia 
Minor.  At  the  beginning  of  our  era  the  name 
had  merely  an  ethnological  and  no  geographical 
significance.  There  was  no  Roman  province  of 
the  name  Phrygia  until  the  fourth  century.  The 
people  inhabiting  that  region  were  of  Indo-Ger- 
manic  descent,  and  closely  allied  to  the  Armeni- 
ans;  but  many  Jews  were  settled  among  them. 
In  the  northern  part  were  the  cities  of  Ancyra, 
Gordician,  Doryleum,  etc.  ;  in  the  southern, 
Colossse,  Hierapolis,  Laodicea,  etc. 

PHYLACTERY,  the  ^Aa/cn^ora  (Matt,  xxiii.  5), 
[i.e.,  a  receptacle  for  safe-keeping],  is  a  small 
square  box,  made  either  of  parchment  or  black 
calf-skin,  in  which  are  enclosed  slips  of  parchment 
or  vellum,  with  Exod.  xiii.  2-10,  11-17,  Deut.  vi. 
4-9.  13-22,  written  on  them,  and  which  are  worn 
on  the  head  and  left  arm  by  the  Jews,  [on  week- 
days] mornings  during  the  time  of  prayer.  Jew- 
ish tradition  finds  the  injunction  concerning 
phylacteries  in  Exod.  xiii.  9,  16;  Deut.  vi.  8,  xi. 
18 ;  but  the  Karaite  Jews,  Jerome,  Lyra,  Calvin, 
Grotius,  and  others,  take  the  passages  in  question 
in  a  figurative  sense.  At  what  time  phylacteries 
were  first  worn  is  difficult  to  say ;  but  the  Jewish 
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canons  containing  minute  regulations  concern- 
ing them  seem  to  be  very  old.  According  to  the 
rabbis,  God  showed  to  Moses,  on  Mount  Sinai,  how 
to  wear  the  phylacteries.  Kven  (iod  himself  is 
said  to  wear  them;  and,  when  he  swears  by  his 
holy  arm,  he  means  his  phylacteries.  The  phy- 
lacteries, or  tephillin  as  they  are  called,  were  con- 
sidered to  be  even  holier  than  the  golden  plate  on 
the  priest's  tiara,  since  that  had  the  sacred  name 
once  engraved;  but  in  each  of  the  tephillin  the 
tetragrammaton  recurred  twenty-three  times. 

As  to  the  manner  in  which  they  arc  made,  the 
following  will  give  an  illustration.  A  piece  of 
leather  is  soaked,  stretched  on  a  square  block  cut 
for  the  purpose,  sewed  together  with  gut-strings 
while  wet,  and  left  on  the  block  till  it  is  dried 
and  stiffened  ;  so  that  when  it  is  taken  off  it  forms 
a  square  leather  box.  As  the  Mosaic  code  enjoins 
one  for  the  hand,  and  another  for  the  head,  two 
such  boxes  are  requisite  for  making  the  phylac- 
teries. The  box  of  which  the  phylactery  for  the 
hand  is  made  has  no  inscription  outside,  and  only 
one  cell  inside,  wherein  is  deposited  a  parchment 
strip  with  the  four  following  sections,  written 
thereon  in  four  columns;  each  column  having 
seven  lines.  [On  column  i.  is  written  Exod.  xiii. 
1-10;  on  column  ii.,  Exod.  xiii.  11-16;  on  column 
iii.,  Deut.  vi.  -1-9  ;  and  on  column  iv.,  Deut.  xi. 
13-21.]  The  slip  is  rolled  up,  and  put  into  the  box ; 
a  flap  connected  with  the  brim  is  then  drawn 
over  the  open  part,  and  sewed  firmly  down  to  the 
thick  leather  brim  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form 
a  loop  on  one  side,  through  which  passes  a  very 
long  leather  strap,  wherewith  the  phylactery  is 
fastened  to  the  arm.  The  box  of  which  the 
phylactery  for  the  head  is  made  has  on  the  out- 
side, to  the  right,  the  regular  three-pronged  letter 
Shin,  being  an  abbreviation  for  Shaddai  ("the 
Almighty  "),  and  on  the  left  side  a  four-pronged 
letter  Shin.  Every  male  Jew,  from  the  time  that 
he  is  thirteen  years  of  age,  is  obliged  to  wear  the 
phylacteries.  He  first  puts  on  one  on  the  left 
arm  through  the  sling  formed  by  the  long  strap. 
Having  fastened  it  just  above  the  elbow  on  the 
inner  part  of  the  naked  arm  in  such  a  manner, 
that,  when  the  arm  is  bent,  the  phylactery  must 
touch  the  flesh,  and  be  near  the  heart,  he  twists 
the  long  strap  three  times  close  to  the  phylactery, 
forming  a  Shin,  pronouncing  the  following  bene- 
diction :  "  Blessed  art  thou,  <)  Lord  our  God,  King 
of  the  universe,  who  hast  sanctified  us  with  thy 
commandments,  and  enjoined  us  to  put  on  the 
phylacteries."  He  then  twists  the  long  leather 
strap  seven  times  around  the  arm,  and  puts  on 
the  phylactery  on  the  head,  placing  it  exactly  in 
the  centre,  between  the  eyes,  and  pronounces  the 
benediction  as  above.  He  then  winds  the  end  of 
the  long  leather  strap  three  times  around  his 
middle  finger,  and  the  remainder  around  the  hand, 
saying,  "  1  will  betroth  thee  unto  me  forever,  yea, 
I  will  betroth  thee  unto  me  in  righteousness,  and 
in  judgment,  and  in  loving-kindness,  and  in  mer- 
cies .  .  .  and  thou  shalt  know  the  Lord  "  [Hos.  ii. 
19].  The  phylacteries  had  to  be  written  with  the 
greatest  care ;  and  no  woman,  apostate,  or  Chris- 
tian, was  allowed  to  write  them,  Phylacteries 
also  served  as  amulets  against  demons.  Like 
the  Pharisees  of  old,  there  are  still  Jews  in  Poland 
and  Russia  who  wear  the  phylacteries  during  the 
whole  day.     Compare  Ugolini  :   Thesaurus,  xxi. ; 
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Otho  :  Lex  Rabb.,  pp.  750  sq. ;  Wagensf.il  .  Sola, 
chap.  2,  pp.  39  sq.;  Ligiitfoot:  Hora:  llibr.  ad 
Matlh.,  xxiii.  5;  ISeck:  Jj,  Jud.  /ii/am.  prec.  (Jense, 
1071),  and  L)<  iish  pln/lacL  {\\n<\.,  1070);  GROrp:  De 
/thy/mi.  [Lipsiie],  17()8;  Wetsteix  :  Nov.  Test., 
I.  p.  480;  ISooi.asciiatz  :  Kirch.  Vcrfnssnnq  d. 
J  mien,  iv.  14  sq.;  Kieiim:  //aiulicnrlcrli.  d.  bibl.  Al- 
ii rthuins,  s.  v.  DculzcUtl,  pp.  270  sq.  ;  Bdxtorf: 
Sijuaij.  Jud.,  pp.  170  sq. ;  Margoi.oetii  :  Modern 
Judaism  hin-slii/alnl,  pp.  1  sq. ;  [Basnage  :  Hist. 
drs  J uij's,  V.  1'-',  12  sq. ;  Bkaun:  Jir  Vest.  Sacerd., 
pp.  7  sip;  Towm.ev  :  liaisons  for  the  Lairs  of 
Musi  s,  pp.  350  sq.]  LEYICl'nt.     (B.  PICK.) 

PIARISTS,  or  Fathers  of  the  Pious  Schools,  or 
Paulinian  Congregation,  an  order  of  the  Roman- 
Catholic  Church,  founded  in  1000,  in  Rome, 
by  a  Spanish  nobleman,  Joseph  Calasanze,  or 
Josephus  a  Matre  Dei;  b.  at  Calasanze  in  Aragon, 
Sept.  11, 1556  ;  d.  in  Koine,  Aug.  22,  1648  ;  canon- 
ized by  Clement  XIII.  in  1767.  lie  studied  law 
at  Lerida,  and  theology  at  Alcala;  was  ordained  a 
priest  in  1583,  and  went  in  1592  to  Rome,  where 
he  devoted  his  life  to  ascetic  practices,  nursing  the 
sick,  and  teaching  school  among  the  poor.  His  re- 
markable success  in  the  field  of  teaching  induced 
him  to  form  an  association,  which  in  1612  had 
over  twelve  hundred  pupils  in  Rome.  In  1617  the 
association  was  confirmed  as  a  regular  monastic 
order,  and  in  1022  it  received  its  constitution. 
The  jealousy  of  the  Jesuits,  however,  caused  many 
troubles  to  the  order.  It  prospered,  nevertheless, 
and  in  the  middle  of  the  present  century  it  num- 
bered about  two  thousand  members.  It  is  espe- 
cially numerous  in  Austin- 11  angary,  where  about 
twenty  thousand  pupils  are  under  their  care. 
See  Skyffert  :  Ordensregeln  der  Piaristen,  Halle, 
1783,  2  vols.  zocki.ER. 

PICARDS,  a  corruption  of  Beghards,  applied  to 
some  branches  of  the  Bohemian  Brethren.  See 
Adamites. 

PICTET,  Benedict,  b.  at  Geneva,  May  30,  1655; 
d.  there  June  10,  1724.  He  studied  theology, 
travelled  much,  and  was  in  1702  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  theology  in  his  native  city.  His  contro- 
versional  writings  (Entretiens  de  Philandre  et  d'Era- 
risle,  10H3  ;  Syllahus  controversiarum,  1711 ;  Lutheri 
et  Calrini  consensus,  1701,  etc.)  belong  to  the  best 
of  those  produced  in  that  period.  His  works  on 
systematic  theology  (Theologia  Christiana,  1696, 
in  11  vols.;  Medulla  Theologies,  1711;  Morale 
chre'lienne,  1095,  in  12  vols.,  etc.)  and  his  devotional 
books  (Dart  </c  bien  rirrr  et  de  turn  mourir,  etc.) 
were  also  much  valued.  [See  his  Life  by  E.  de 
Bude,  Lausanne,  1S74.]  HEKZOG. 

PICUS  OF  MIRANDULA.     See  Mirandula. 

PIERCE,  Lovick,  D.D.,  a  distinguished  minis- 
ter of  the  Methodist-Episcopal  Church  South;  was 
b.  in  Halifax  County,  X.C.,  March  24,  1785;  and 
d.  in  Sparta,  Ga.,  Xov.  9,  1879,  in  the  ninety-fifth 
year  of  his  age.  "When  he  was  but  three  years 
old,  his  parents  moved  to  Barnwell  District,  S.C. 
His  early  educational  advantages  were  very  lim- 
ited. In  December,  1804,  he  was  "admitted  on 
trial "  into  the  South-Carolina  conference.  In 
1S09  he  was  married  to  Miss  Ann  Foster,  daugh- 
ter of  Col.  George  Foster  of  Greene  County,  Ga 
In  the  war  of  1812  he  served  as  chaplain  in  the 
army.  At  the  conference  which  met  in  1814  he 
located,  but  continued  to  do  active  service  as  a 
local  preacher.     He  studied  medicine  and  gradu- 
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ated  in  Philadelphia,  and  became  a  physician.  He 
continued  to  practise  medicine  at  Greensborougfi, 
Ga.,  until  1821  or  1822,  when  he  re-entered  the 
travelling  connection  of  the  Georgia  conference ; 
and  from  that  time  until  his  death  he  devoted 
himself  actively  and  exclusively  to  the  work  of 
the  ministry.  He  is  the  father  of  Bishop  George 
F.  Pierce,  an  eloquent  divine  of  national  denomi- 
national reputation.  Dr.  Pierce  was  pre-emi- 
nently an  extemporaneous  preacher.  He  was 
abundant  in  labors,  and  always  ready.  He  pos- 
sessed remarkable  physical  endurance,  and  was  a 
man  of  great  intellectual  force  and  moral  power. 
His  preaching  was  eminently  scriptural,  practical, 
and  spiritual,  and  was  directed  immediately  to 
the  conversion  of  sinners,  or  the  upbuilding  of 
believers.  He  was  a  strong  believer  in  and  ad- 
vocate for  the  Wesleyan  doctrine  of  sanctification. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  to  encourage,  and  did 
much  to  advance,  the  cause  of  higher  education 
in  his  church.  No  name  is  more  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  history  of  American  Methodism, 
than  that  of  Dr.  Lovick  Pierce.  Born  six  years 
before  John  Wesley  died,  he  lived  through,  and 
worked  with,  three  generations  of  men.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  first  delegated  General  Confer- 
ence ever  held  in  Methodism,  —  that  of  1812, — 
and  of  every  General  Conference  from  1821  till 
his  death.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  memo- 
rable General  Conference  of  1844,  at  which  the 
church  was  divided.  After  the  organization  of 
the  Southern  Church,  he  was  sent,  in  1848,  as  the 
first  fraternal  messenger  to  the  General  Confer- 
ence of  the  Methodist-Episcopal  Church  North ; 
but  they  declined  to  receive  him  in  his  official 
capacity.  Twenty-eight  years  later,  in  1876, 
when  fraternal  relations  were  instituted  between 
the  two  branches  of  Methodism,  he  was  again  ap- 
pointed as  fraternal  messenger,  being  chairman 
of  a  delegation  of  three  (the  late  eloquent  and 
lamented  Dr.  James  A.  Duncan  of  Virginia,  and 
the  venerable  Chancellor  Garland  of  Vanderbilt 
University,  being  the  other  two  delegates) ;  but 
he  was  too  feeble  to  attend,  being  then  in  his 
ninety-second  year.  He  was  an  active  preacher 
of  the  gospel  for  seventy-five  years,  retaining  the 
use  of  his  intellectual  faculties  to  the  last,  and  is 
said  to  have  preached  during  his  lifetime  not  less 
than  eleven  thousand  times.  Ripe  in  the  faith, 
and  crowned  with  the  honors  of  a  long  and  useful 
ministry,  he  lived  to  enjoy  a  peaceful  old  age, 
and  died  universally  venerated  and  beloved  by 
his  church.  Altogether  he  was  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  men  American  Methodism  has  ever 
produced.  w.  F.  TILLETT. 

PIERPONT,  John,  an  eminent  reformer;  b.  at 
Litchfield,  Conn.,  April  6,  1785;  d.  at  Medford, 
Mass.,  Aug.  27,  1866;  graduated  at  Yale,  1804; 
taught  in  Connecticut,  and  at  Charleston,  S.C. ; 
admitted  to  the  bar  at  Newburyport,  1812 ;  aban- 
doned the  law  from  conscientious  scruples  (1814), 
and  went  into  business  in  Boston  and  Baltimore 
unsuccessfully;  graduated  at  the  Cambridge 
Divinity  School,  181s,  and  became  Unitarian 
pastor  in  Hollis  Street,  Boston,  1819.  Here  his 
unflinching  championship  of  the  temperance  and 
antislavery  causes  produced  trouble  with  his 
congregation.     See    Proceedings  of  Ecclesiastical 
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the  outbreak  of  the  war,  in  1861,  he  accepted,  at 
seventy-six,  the  chaplaincy  of  the  Twenty-second 
Massachusetts  Regiment,  and  went  with  it  to 
Virginia;  1862-64  he  held  a  clerkship  in  Wash- 
ington, and  indexed  the  decisions  of  the  Treasury 
Department.  In  character  and  life  he  was  a 
typical  American.  His  Airs  of  Palestine  ap- 
peared, 1S16,  and,  with  other  poems,  1840.  These 
he  calls  "  mostly  occasional,  the  wares  of  a  verse- 
wright,  made  'to  order.'  "  As  such  they  are  far 
better  than  most  of  their  kind,  and  bear  faithful 
witness  to  "the  author's  feelings  and  faith,  his 
love  of  right,  freedom,  and  man."  Some  of  his 
Ordination  and  Consecration  Hymns,  and  others, 
dating  from  1820  on,  have  been,  and  still  are, 
very  widely  used.  F.  M.  BIRD. 

PIETISM  denotes  a  movement  in  the  Lutheran 
Church  which  arose  as  a  re-action  of  the  living, 
practical  faith  which  demands  to  express  itself 
in  every  act  of  the  will,  against  an  orthodoxy 
which  too  often  contented  itself  with  the  dead, 
theoretical  correctness  of  its  creed.  At  present 
it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  all  the  various  phe- 
nomena of  asceticism,  mysticism,  quietism,  sepa- 
ratism, etc.,  lumped  together  under  the  common 
designation  of  pietism ;  but  so  vague  a  definition 
is  detrimental  to  the  precise  understanding  of 
history.  On  the  other  hand,  the  old  definition 
of  pietism,  as  a  mere  protest  against  a  stiff  and 
barren  orthodoxy,  is  too  narrow.  Pietism  had 
deep  roots  in  the  Lutheran  Church :  it  grew  from 
the  very  principles  of  the  Lutheran  Reformation  ; 
and  it  would,  no  doubt,  have  developed,  even 
though  there  had  been  no  orthodoxy  to  re-act 
upon.  The  personal  development  of  Spener  be- 
fore his  public  work  began  in  1670,  assimilating, 
as  it  did,  a  great  number  of  various  influences,  is 
one  evidence.  Another  is  the  effect  of  his  work, 
which  was  by  no  means  spent  with  the  end  of  the 
pietistic  controversies  at  the  death  of  Loscher,  in 
1747. 

The  movement  first  took  shape  in  Francfort, 
where  Spener  was  appointed  pastor  in  1666.  He 
met  there  with  some  of  the  worst  features  of  the 
Lutheran  Church,  —  sacerdotal  arrogance,  super- 
ficial confession-practice,  neglect  of  the  cure  of 
souls,  neglect  of  the  instruction  of  the  youth, 
etc. ;  and  in  1670  he  invited  to  a  kind  of  friendly 
re-union  in  his  study,  for  the  purpose  of  reciprocal 
edification,  the  serious-minded  in  his  congrega- 
tion, and  thus  constituted  the  so-called  collegia 
pietatis.  Chapters  of  Lutheran  and  Reformed 
books  of  devotion,  or  the  sermon  of  the  preceding- 
Sunday,  first  formed  the  topic  of  conversation ; 
afterwards,  portions  of  Scripture.  The  experi- 
ment proved  a  great  success.  Others  followed  the 
example ;  and,  as  some  eccentricity  could  not  fail 
to  creep  in,  the  members  of  such  collegia  pietatis 
were  nicknamed  "Pietists."  In  1682,  however, 
Spener  was  able  to  transform  his  private  re-unions 
into  public  gatherings,  and  transfer  them  from  his 
study  to  the  church.  Meanwhile,  he  published 
(in  1675)  his  Pia  Desideria,  in  which  he  gave  a  full 
account  of  his  ideas  and  purposes.  The  principal 
points  he  insisted  on  were  the  spreading  of  a 
more  general  and  more  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  Bible  by  means  of  private  gatherings, 
ecclesiolw  in  ecclesia ;  the  development  of  a  general 
priesthood  by  the  co-operation  of  laymen  in  the 
spiritual   guidance  of  the  congregation,  and  by 
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domestic  worship ;  a  steady  reminding  of  the 
truth,  that  know  ledge  of  Christianity  must  be 
accompanied  by  a  corresponding  Christian  prac- 
tice, in  order  to  be  of  any  value;  the  transforma- 
tion of  the  merely  doctrinal,  and  generally  more 
or  less  imbittered,  polemics  against  heretics  and 
infidels  into  a  propaganda  whose  only  motive- 
power  was  love ;  a  re-organization  of  (he  theo- 
logical study,  so  as  to  make  a  godly  life  as 
important  a  part  of  the  preparation  for  ministerial 
work  as  reading  and  learning;  and  a  now  manner 
of  preaching,  by  which  the  silly  rhetoric  which 
was  in  fashion  should  be  completely  dropped, — 
six  propositions  which  he  ever  afterwards  clung 
to,  and  which  he  defended  against  the  attacks  of 
Mentzer  and  Dilfeld,  in  his  Dcr  Klagcn  iiber  ilas 
rerdorbene  Christenthum  Missbrauch  und  redder  Ge- 
braiuli,  1081. 

In  1086  the  new  school  of  theology  succeeded 
in  obtaining  a  foothold  at  the  University  of  Leip- 
zig. J.  B.  Carpzov,  who  soon  after  became  one 
of  Spener's  most  decided  enemies,  recommended 
the  collegia  pietatis  in  his  sermons ;  and,  partly 
under  his  authority,  Francke  and  Anton,  at  that 
time  young  magistri  at  the  university,  formed 
so-called  collegia  biblica,  in  analogy  with  the 
already  existing  collegia  anthologica  and  homiletica. 
Meanwhile  Spener  had  been  appointed  court- 
preacher  at  Dresden  ;  and  one  of  his  first  acts 
was  to  induce  the  Saxon  consistory  to  administer 
a  rebuke  to  the  theological  faculty  at  Leipzig  for 
neglect  of  the  exegetical  and  catechetical  studies. 
Carpzov  became  furious,  and  from  that  moment 
he  never  ceased  to  attack  pietism  and  the  pietists 
at  every  opportunity.  The  new  school  prospered, 
however,  at  Leipzig,  and  achieved  a  real  triumph 
when  Francke,  Breithaupt,  and  Anton  were  ap- 
pointed theological  professors  at  the  newly  found- 
ed university  of  Halle.  Halle  became,  indeed,  the 
home  of  pietism  ;  and  great  crowds  of  students 
soon  thronged  its  lecture-rooms.  But  the  very 
attraction  which  pietism  exercised  on  the  young 
theological  students  stirred  up  the  jealousy  of  the 
Wittenberg  theologians,  who  found  the  fame  and 
prosperity  of  their  own  university  endangered. 
In  1695  J.  Deutschmann  published  his  (Jlirist- 
lutherische  Vorstellung,  an  old-fashioned  enumera- 
tion of  two  hundred  and  eighty-three  heresies  to 
be  found  in  the  doctrinal  system  of  the  "new 
sect."  It  made  no  impression:  but,  ten  years 
later  on,  it  was  followed  by  Loscher's  Timotheus 
Verinns  ;  and,  in  the  wordy  contest  which  then 
sprang  up,  the  spokesman  of  the  pietists,  Joachim 
Lange,  was  far  from  being  a  match  for  Ldscher. 
Loscher  accused  the  pietists  of  being  indifferent 
to  the  truths  of  revelation  such  as  systematized 
in  the  symbolical  books ;  of  depreciating  the  sac- 
raments and  the  ministerial  office ;  of  obscuring 
the  doctrine  of  justification  by  asserting  that  good 
works  were  necessarily  connected  with  saving 
faith,  its  evidence,  indeed ;  of  favoring  novelties 
by  their  predilection  for  enthusiastic  eccentrici- 
ties, and  their  neglect  of  existing  customs ;  and 
he  altogether  rejected  those  chiliastie,  terministic, 
and  perfectionistic  doctrines  which  had  developed 
among  them.  Almost  at  every  point  there  was 
some  reason  for  the  opposition  of  Loscher ;  and, 
while  the  pietists  often  became  offensive  to  other 
people  on  account  of  their  extravagances,  Loscher 
was  by  no  means  a  mere  dogmatist :  on  the  con- 


trary, he  advocated  the  cause  of  practical  piety 
almost  with  as  much  warmth  as  the  pietists 
themselves. 

Nevertheless,  the  fundamental  ideas  of  Spener 
and  his  friends  were  too  truly  Christian,  and  too 
intimately  related  to  the  very  principles  of  the 
Reformation,  not  to  find  a  wide  acceptance.  In 
less  than  half  a  century  pietism  spread  its  influ- 
ence through  all  spheres  of  life,  and  through  all 
classes  of  society ;  and  when,  after  the  accession 
of  Fricdrich  II.,  it  had  to  give  way,  in  Northern 
Germany,  to  the  rising  rationalism,  it  found  a 
new  home  in  Southern  Germany.  AVhat  Spener, 
Francke,  Anton,  Breithaupt,  Arnold,  and  others 
had  been  to  Prussia  and  Saxony,  Ilengel,  Weis- 
mann,  Oetinger,  Hahn,  and  others  were  to  Wiir- 
temberg  and  Laden.  Indeed,  the  older  school 
of  Tubingen  was  principally  based  on  pietism. 

Lit.  —  The  general  history  of  pietism  has  been 
written  by  Schmid  (180:5),  Heppe  (1879),  and 
Ritscbl  (1880,  Geac.hichte  dr.?  I'ielismus).  For  details, 
see  the  literature  to  the  special  articles,  Speneu, 
Francke,  etc.  berntiard  riggenbach. 

PIGHIUS,  Albert,  b.  at  Campen  in  the  Nether- 
lands, 1490 ;  d.  at  Utrecht,  Dec.  26,  1542 ;  stud- 
ied mathematics,  philosophy,  and  theology  at 
Louvain  and  Cologne  ;  was  appointed  preacher  of 
his  native  city,  but  was  in  1523  called  to  Borne 
by  his  teacher,  Adrian  VI.,  and  enjoyed  also  the 
favor  of  Clement  VII.  and  Paul  III.,  the  latter 
of  whom  made  him  provost  of  the  Church  of  St. 
John  in  Utrecht.  His  principal  work  is  his  Asser- 
tio  ecclesiasticw  hierarchies,  Cologne,  1538.  He  also 
wrote  T)e  libero  hondnis  arbilrio,  etc.,  Cologne,  1542, 
which  Calvin  answered,  in  his  De/ensio  sana;  et 
orthodoxce  doctrines.  HERZOG. 

PI'LATE,  Pon'tius,  the  fifth  Roman  procurator 
(eniTpoiToc,  "governor,"  Matt,  xxvii.  2)  of  Judaaa 
and  Samaria  from  A.D.  26-30,  the  successor  of 
Valerius  Gratus.  His  cognomen  Pilate  was  de- 
rived either  from  pilum("  a  javelin")  oxpileus  ("the 
felt  cap  given  to  a  manumitted  slave  in  token  of 
his  freedom  ")  :  if  from  the  latter,  he  had  either 
been  such  a  slave,  or  was  the  descendant  of  one, 
belonging  to  the  gens  Pontia.  His  official  and 
usual  residence  in  Judaea  was  in  Cffisarea;  but  he 
came  to  Jerusalem  during  the  festivals,  and  lived 
in  Herod's  magnificent  palace.  During  his  rule 
occurred  the  ministry  of  John  the  Baptist  and 
of  Jesus  Christ;  and  it  was  by  his  permission, 
although  he  personally  was  convinced  of  the  inno- 
cence of  the  accused,  and  went  through  the  cere- 
mony of  washing  his  hands  before  the  people  in 
token  of  his  belief,  —  a  ceremony  already  known 
to  the  Jews  (Deut.  xxi.  6 ;  Ps.  xxv'i.  6,  lxxiii.  13), — 
spoke  kindly  to  him,  and  strove  to  save  him,  that 
Jesus  was  crucified.  In  the  ten  years  of  his 
procuratorship  he  was  guilty  of  many  a  cruel  and 
arbitrary  deed.  When  the  people  rose  against  his 
attempts  to  defile  their  holy  places  by  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Roman  standards  bearing  the  image 
of  the  emperor,  and  against  his  appropriation  of 
the  temple  revenues  from  the  redemption  of  vows 
for  the  constructioi  i  of  an  aqueduct,  he  suppressed 
them  by  force  ;  and  on  the  latter  occasion  had  a 
number  massacred.  At  last  the  Jewish  people 
could  stand  his  violence  no  longer;  and  so,  when 
he  causelessly  destroyed  a  number  of  Samaritans 
upon  Mount  Gerizim,  the  Samaritan  senate  for- 
mally complained  to  the  president  of  Syria,  Vitel- 
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lius,  who  ordered  him  to  Rome  to  answer  before 
Ca?sar  (A.D.  36).  Just  before  his  arrival  there 
Tiberius  had  died,  and  Caligula  had  succeeded. 
According  to  Eusebius  (H.  E.,  II.  7),  Pilate  took 
his  own  life.  According  to  others,  he  was  ban- 
ished to  Vienne  in  Gaul  (Vienna  Allobrogum, 
Vienna-on-the-llhone),  or  beheaded  under  Nero. 
The  character  of  Pilate,  as  exhibited  in  the  New- 
Testament  record  of  his  treatment  of  Jesus  (Matt. 
xxvii.  2,  11  sqq. ;  Mark  xv.  1  sqq. ;  Luke  xxiii. 
1  sqq. ;  John  xviii.  28  sqq.),  is  that  of  a  sceptical 
avid  scoffing  man  of  the  world,  not  naturally  evil- 
minded  or  cruel,  but  entirely  without  perception 
of  spiritual  things,  considering  all  religions 
equally  based  on  superstition.  If  it  had  not  been 
against  his  own  interests,  he  would  have  released 
Jesus  (John  xix.  10).  As  it  was,  he  gave  him 
over  to  crucifixion,  although  he  found  no  fault 
in  him.  Yet  Tertullian  says  he  was  a  Christian 
in  conscience,  and  in  the  Ethiopic  Church  he  is 
a  saint.  His  day  is  June  25.  The  Copts  also 
assert  that  he  died  as  a  Christian  martyr. 

Pilate  is  said  to  have  forwarded  to  Tiberius  an 
account  of  the  judgment  and  crucifixion  of  Jesus 
in  order  to  forestall  unfavorable  criticism  (Justin 
Martyr:  Apol.,  I.  76,  86;  cf.  Tertullian  :  Apol.,  V. 
21 ;  Eusebius :  II.  2).  But  the  so-called  Report, 
as  well  as  the  two  letters  of  Pilate  to  Tiberius, 
and  the  so-called  Acts  of  Pilate,  are  forgeries. 

Legends  cluster  around  his  name.  It  is  said 
that  he  studied  in  Huesca,  Spain ;  had  Judas 
Iscariot  for  his  servant ;  and  that  the  emperor  had 
his  dead  body  thrown  into  the  Tiber.  Then  evil 
spirits  possessed  it,  and  caused  the  river  to  over- 
flow. After  the  flood,  his  body  was  put  in  the 
Rhone  by  Vienne;  and  there  again  it  caused  a 
storm,  so  that  it  was  transported  to  the  Alpine 
Mountain,  now  called  Mount  Pilatus,  near  Lu- 
cerne, and  there  sunk  in  the  deep  pool  on  its  top ; 
but  again  it  caused  strange  commotion.  Every 
year,  on  Good  Friday,  the  Devil  takes  him  out  of 
the  pool,  and  sets  him  upon  a  throne,  whereupon 
he  washes  his  hands.  —  The  wife  of  Pilate  — 
, called  Procla,  or  Claudia  Procula,  whose  solemn 
warning,  "Have  thou  nothing  to  do  with  that 
righteous  man,  for  I  have  suffered  many  things 
this  day  in  a  dream  because  of  him"  (Matt, 
xxvii.  19),  is  introduced  so  dramatically  in  Mat- 
thew's account  of  the  trial  of  Jesus  —  appears  in 
the  Pilate  legend  as  a  proselyte  of  the  gate.  Ori- 
gen,  Chrysostom,  and  Hilary  assert  that  she  be- 
came a  Christian.  The  Greek  Church  makes  her 
a  saint,  and  observes  Oct.  27  as  her  day.  Her 
dream  has  been  considered  by  Jews  as  a  magical 
deed  of  Christ  to  effect  his  deliverance,  but  by 
Christians  (Pseudo-Ignatius,  Ail  Philip.,  4,  Bede, 
Bernard,  Heliand)  as  a  work  of  Satan  to  hinder 
the  atoning  death  of  Christ. 

,L«.  — TJpon  Pilate's  conduct,  see  Piiilo  :  Lea. 
ad  Caj .XXXVIII.  [Eng.  trans.,  Bohn's  ed.,  Lon- 
don 18oo,  vol  iv.  pp.  164  sqq.];  Josephus  : 
Annuities,  XVIII.  :),  1,  2  ;  4,  1,  2  ;  War,  II.  9,  2-4. 
Lpon  the  Pilate  legend  see  Vilmar  :  Gesch.  d. 
.\,it.  L,i  3d I  ed.,  pp.  iiGi)  sqq.;  Berlepsch  : 
husehndbchfiir  d.  Schiceiz.  On  Pilate's  wife,  see 
Iiiilo:  Codex  Apocryphus,  i.  520  sqq.  For  the 
spurious  Acts,  see  Faumcics:  Codex  ApQCn,phus 
j  [and  Eng.  trans,  in  Ante-Xicene  Library, 
Apocryphal  Gospels,  etc.]  and  R.  A.  Lipsius  ■  Die 
Pilatus-Acten,  Kiel,  1871.  leyrer 


PILGRIMAGES,  from  the  Latin  peregrinus 
("foreign"),  are  journeys  to  holy  places  for  the 
sake  of  devotion  and  edification.  They  are  com- 
mon to  all  religions,  —  to  Hinduism,  Judaism, 
and  Mohammedanism,  as  well  as  to  Christianity. 
Though  Christ,  in  his  conversation  with  the 
woman  of  Samaria  (John  iv.),  warned  against 
ascribing  any  particular  value  to  any  particular 
place,  when  the  question  is  of  the  salvation  of  our 
souls,  it  was  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that,  when  he 
found  followers  among  foreign  nations  in  foreign 
countries,  they  should  feel  attracted  towards  the 
places  where  he  had  wandered  when  in  the  flesh. 
The  feeling  is  poetical  in  its  character,  rather 
than  religious,  and  it  becomes  superstitious  in  the 
same  degree  as  it  pretends  to  be  religious ;  but 
it  is  none  the  less  natural.  And  in  the  middle 
of  the  fourth  century,  when  Constantine  and  his 
mother  Helena  had  visited  Golgotha,  Bethlehem, 
etc.,  and  built  churches  there,  pilgrimages  to  the 
Holy  Land  became  quite  frequent.  In  the  eighth 
century  Charlemagne  made  a  treaty  with  Haroun 
al  Raschid  to  procure  safety  to  the  Christian  pil- 
grims in  Jerusalem,  and  founded  a  Latin  monas- 
tery in  that  city  for  their  comfort.  In  the  eleventh 
century  it  was  the  outrages  to  which  the  Christian 
pilgrims  were  exposed  in  Palestine,  which,  more 
than  any  thing  else,  contributed  to  bring  about 
the  crusades.  But  in  the  mean  time  the  church 
had  taken  the  matter  in  hand ;  and,  under  her  care, 
pilgrimages  entirely  changed  character.  They 
became  "  good  works,"  penalties  by  which  gross 
sins  could  be  expiated,  sacrifices  by  which  holi- 
ness, or  at  least  a  measure  of  it,  could  be  con- 
quered. The  pilgrim  was  placed  under  the  special 
protection  of  the  church  :  to  maltreat  him,  or  to 
deny  him  shelter  and  alms,  was  sacrilege.  And 
when  he  returned  victorious,  having  fulfilled  his 
vow,  he  became  the  centre  of  the  religious  inter- 
est of  the  village,  the  town,  the  city,  to  which  he 
belonged,  —  an  object  of  holy  awe.  Thus  pilgrim- 
izing  became  a  life-work,  a  calling.  There  were 
people  who  actually  adopted  it  as  a  business, 
wandering  all  their  life  through  from  one  shrine 
to  another  ;  for  at  that  time  the  church  had  come 
to  think  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  send  all  those 
longing  souls  so  far  away  as  Palestine.  Places 
of  pilgrimage,  pilgrimage  considered  as  a  means 
of  expiating  sin,  sprang  up  everywhere, —  at  the 
tombs  of  the  saints  and  martyrs  (St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul  in  Rome,  St.  Thecla  in  Seleucia,  St.  Stephen 
in  Hippo  in  Africa,  the  Forty  Martyrs  in  Cappa- 
docia,  St.  Felix  at  Nola  in  Campania,  St.  Martin  at 
Tours,  St.  Adelbert  at  Gnesen,  St.  Willibrord  at 
Echternach,  St.  Thomas  at  Canterbury,  St.  Olaf 
at  Drontheim,  etc.),  or  at  the  shrine  of  some  won- 
der-working relic  or  image  (St.  James  at  Compos- 
tella,  the  Virgin  at  Montserrat  in  Spain,  Loretto 
in  Italy,  Einsiedlen  in  Switzerland,  Mariazell  in 
Styria,  Oetting  in  Bavaria,  etc.).  With  the  Ref- 
ormation, all  this  gross  superstition  disappeared 
from  the  Protestant  world,  but  was  retained  by  the 
Roman-Catholic  Church.  In  very  recent  times 
two  new  places  of  pilgrimage  have  excited  the 
Roman-Catholic  world,  —  Lourdes  in  the  South 
of  France,  near  the  Pyrenees ;  and  Knock,  near 
Dublin,  Ireland.  In  both  places  the  Virgin  Mary, 
it  is  claimed,  revealed  herself:  in  Lourdes  in  the 
grotto  of  Massavielle  during  1858;  in  Knock,  in 
the  village  church  during  1880.     Miraculous  cures 
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were  performed  at  Lourdes ;  immense  crowds 
gathered  every  year;  and  in  1876  a.  large  church 
was  built  above  the  grotto.  To  Knock,  also,  mul- 
titudes came  for  help,  bodily  and  spiritual.  But 
many  modern  "  pilgrims  "  travel  by  rail.  For  the 
Roman-Catholic  position  on  the  subject,  see  Cone. 
Trident.  Scssio  .r.rr. .'  Soiiaff:  Cnv/ls,  ii.  p.  201 ; 
J.  Marx;  Dim  Wallfahrai  in  da-  katholischen 
Kirchc,  Treves,  181:2. 

PILKINGTON,  James,  P.ishop  of  Durham  ;  b. 
at  Rivington,  Lancashire,  Eug.,  1520;  d.  at  Bish- 
op's Auckland,  Jan.  23,  1575-70.  lie  was  edu- 
cated at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge  ;  was  on 
the  Continent  during  the  reign  of  Mary;  on  his 
return  was  appointed  master  of  his  college  (1559), 
and  on  March  2,  15iiO-01,  was  consecrated  bishop 
of  Durham.  He  was  one  of  (he  earliest  promoters 
of  Greek  learning  in  England.  His  writings  were 
much  admired  by  the  Puritans.  They  embrace 
Commentaries  upon  Haggai  (London,  150(1),  ( )ba- 
diah  (150(1),  and  upon  part  of  Xehemiah  (15S5). 
These  and  other  of  his  works  were  reprinted  by 
the  Parker  Society  in  1  vol.,  Cambridge,  1842. 

PINKNEY,  William,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Episcopalian; 
b.  at  Annapolis,  Md.,  April  17,  1810;  d.  at  Cock- 
eysville,  Baltimore  County,  Md.,  July  4,  1883. 
He  was  graduated  at  St.  John's  College,  An- 
napolis. He  was  successively  rector  in  Somerset 
County,  Md.,  1830-38 ;  from  18:18  to  1855  at 
Bladensburg;  from  1855  to  1870  in  Washington. 
On  Oct.  6,  1870,  he  was  consecrated  assistant 
bishop  of  Maryland.  On  <  let.  17,  1S79,  he  suc- 
ceeded Bishop  Whittingham  as  bishop.  He  was 
a  decided  Low-Churchman. 

PIRKE  ABOTH  (Sai/mi/s  of  the  Fathers),  the 
ninth  tractate  of  the  fourth  order  ("  Damages  ") 
of  the  Mishna.  It  consists  of  six  chapters  of 
chronologically  arranged  pithy  sayings  of  eminent 
rabbis,  like  Hillel,  Gamaliel,  and  Jehuda  ha-Xasi, 
the  redactor  of  the  Mishna.  It  is  the  oldest  un- 
canonical  collection  of  Jewish  gnomes,  and,  by  its 
easy  Hebrew  and  interesting  contents,  forms  an 
admirable  introduction  to  rabbinical  literature. 
Xumerous  are  the  reprints  and  editions  of  it ; 
the  most  recent  of  the  latter  is  by  H.  L.  Strack  : 
Die  Spriiche  der  Vater,  Karlsruhe,  1882  (50  pp.). 
Twice  it  has  been  translated  into  German  (by 
G.  H.  Lehmaxx,  Leipzig,  1681;  and  by  Paul 
Ewald,  Erlangen,  1825),  and  once  into  English 
(bv  Charles  Taylor:  Sayings  of  the  Jewish 
Fathi-ri,  Cambridge,  1877). 

PIRMIN,  St.,  flourished  in  the  middle  of  the 
eighth  century,  but  was  almost  entirely  forgotten 
in" the  middle  of  the  ninth.  See  the  biographies 
of,  him  in  Monk:  <lueUensawiiduny,  Carlsruhe, 
1818,  Aria  Snnct.,  and  by  M.  Gorringer,  Zwei- 
briicken,  1811.  He  founded  many  monasteries, 
—  Reichenau,  on  Lake  Constance;  Marbach,  in 
Upper  Alsace  ;  Hornbach ,  near  Zweibrucken  ; 
where  he  died  Nov.  3,  probably  753.  lie  is  be- 
lieved to  be  the  author  of  the  Dicta  ahbalis  Pri- 
minii,  written  in  barbarous  Latin,  and  edited  by 
C.  P.  Caspari,  Christiana,  1883. 

PISA,  Councils  of.  1.  The  first  Council  of  Pisa 
was  held  in  1400,  and  was  the  result  of  an  attempt 
to  heal  the  great  schism  which  had  distracted  the 
church  since  1378.  Two  poi.es  —  one  in  Rome, 
and  one  in  Avignon  —  were  a  heavy  drain  upon 
ecclesiastical  revenues ;  and  their  hostilities  gave 
rise  to  extortions  which  were  felt  to  become  in- 


tolerable. The  University  of  Paris  took  the  lead 
in  attempting  to  heal  the  schism  ;  but,  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  find  any  way  of  dealing  with  the  Papal 
monarchy,  which  was  regarded  as  absolute,  by  the 
canon  lawr.  The  first  proposal,  for  a  voluntary 
abdication  on  the  part  of  both  popes,  naturally 
failed.  The  university  then  advocated  a  with- 
drawal of  obedience  from  the  popes,  but  this  was 
found  to  be  impracticable.  On  a  vacancy  in  the 
Roman  Papacy,  in  1406,  (he  cardinals  elected,  not 
a  pope,  but  a  "commissioner  for  unity,"  in  the 
person  of  the  aged  Gregory  XII.,  who  was  bound 
by  oath  to  abdicate,  if  (lie  French  Pope  (Benedict 
XIII.)  would  abdicate  also.  Negotiations  for  this 
purpose  were  set  on  foot,  and  were  'warmly  sup- 
ported by  the  French  court.  Gregory  XII.  agreed 
to  a  conference  with  Benedict  XIII.  at  Savona; 
but  his  greedy  relatives,  and  the  ambitious  Ladis- 
las,  king  of  X'aples,  dissuaded  him  from  fulfilling 
his  promise.  He  advanced  as  far  as  Lucca  in 
1408,  and  there  showed  signs  of  pursuing  an  inde- 
pendent policy.  As  the  firsl  step  in  this  direction, 
lie  announced  his  intention  of  creating  anew  batch 
of  cardinals.  As  this  was  contrary  to  the  oath 
which  he  had  taken  on  his  election,  his  cardinals 
resisted  the  proposal.  When  Gregory  XII.  per- 
sisted, they  fled  from  Lucca  to  Livorno,  and  there 
issued  a  letter  to  the  princes  of  Christendom, 
accusing  Gregory  of  breach  of  faith.  The  king 
of  France  at  the  same  time  withdrew  from  obe- 
dience to  Benedict  XIII.,  and  exhorted  the  cardi- 
nals to  restore  the  peace  of  the  church.  The 
majority  of  the  two  colleges  of  cardinals  united 
at  Livorno,  and  summoned  a  general  council  to 
meet  at  Pisa  in  March,  1409.  The  aid  of  Flor- 
ence, and  of  Cardinal  Cossa,  the  Papal  legate  at 
Bologna,  secured  the  council  against  King  Ladis- 
las,  who  tried  to  prevent  its  meeting. 

The  summons  of  a  general  council  was  felt  at 
the  time  to  be  a  great  innovation.  It  was  the 
result  of  the  long  schism  and  of  the  discussions 
which  it  had  awakened.  Theie  was  no  constitu- 
tional means  of  bringing  it  to  an  end:  and,  in 
default  of  any  recognized  method,  recourse  was 
had  to  the  primitive  customs  of  the  church.  It 
was  admitted  that  the  assembling  of  a  council 
had,  for  the  sake  of  order,  been  limited  by  the 
papal  power  of  summons ;  but  this  limitation  did 
not  extend  to  cases  of  urgency  and  necessity.  In 
the  present  necessity,  when  the  law  of  the  church 
had  failed,  the  wider  equity  of  a  council  must 
interpret  the  law.  These  opinions  had  their  ori- 
gin in  the  theologians  of  the  University  of  Paris, 
and  were  accepted  bv  the  cardinals  as  a  justifica- 
tion of  their  procedure. 

The  council,  which  was  largely  attended,  opened 
on  March  25,  1409.  It  first  cited  the  rival  popes, 
who  had  been  duly  summoned.  When  they  did 
not  appear,  they  were  declared  contumacious.  On 
April  24  charges  were  brought  against  them  of 
being  obstinate  in  their  refusal  to  heal  the  schism, 
and  consequently  of  being  themselves  schismatics 
and  heretics.  Commissioners  were  appointed  to 
receive  testimony  on  these  points.  On  May  22 
they  reported  that  the  charges  were  true  and  no- 
torious. On  June  5  the  council  declared  Benedict 
XIII.  and  Gregory  XII.  to  be  deposed  as  schis- 
matics and  heretics.  All  the  faithful  were  ab- 
solved from  allegiance  to  them,  and  their  censures 
were  declared  to  be  of  no  effect.     After  this  the 
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cardinals  declared  themselves  ready  to  make  a 
new  election.  On  June  15  they  went  into  con- 
clave, and  on  June  20  elected  Peter  Philargi,  a 
native  of  Crete,  who  took  the  title  of  Alexan- 
der V. 

The  cardinals,  before  the  election,  had  agreed 
that  the  council  should  not  dissolve  until  "  a  due, 
reasonable,  and  sufficient  reform  of  the  church, 
in  head  and  members,  had  been  brought  about." 
But  this  work  was  never  undertaken.  The  Pope's 
feeble  health,  and  the  desire  of  the  members  to 
leave  Pisa,  were  given  as  excuses.  A  future  coun- 
cil was  promised,  in  which  the  question  of  reform 
should  be  taken  up ;  and  the  Council  of  Pisa  was 
dissolved  on  Aug.  5. 

The  Council  of  Pisa  was  not  successful  in  its 
great  object,  —  the  restoration  of  the  unity  of  the 
church.  Instead  of  getting  rid  of  the  contending 
popes,  it  added  a  third.  Gregory  XII.  and  Bene- 
dict XIII.  might  have  few  adherents;  but,  so  long 
as  they  had  any,  the  Council  of  Pisa  was  a  failure. 
This  w  as  recognized  by  the  Council  of  Constance, 
which  negotiated  afresh  for  the  abdication  of 
Gregory  and  Benedict.  According  to  the  rules 
of  canonists,  the  Council  of  Pisa  was  not  a  true 
council,  because  it  was  not  summoned  by  a  pope. 
It  was  regarded,  soon  after  its  dissolution,  as  of 
doubtful  authority.  This  was  greatly  due  to  its 
want  of  success.  It  did  not  act  wisely  nor  dis- 
creetly. From  the  beginning  it  over-rode  the 
popes,  and  did  not  try  to  conciliate  them.  It 
accepted  as  valid  all  that  the  cardinals  had  done 
previously,  and  did  not  wait  to  take  proceedings 
of  its  own.  Moreover,  it  was  unduly  precipitate, 
in  its  action,  and  did  not  give  the  popes  an  oppor- 
tunity for  submission,  if  they  had  wished  it.  Its 
importance  lies  in  the  fact,  that  it  was  the  expres- 
sion of  the  reforming  ideas  which  the  schism  had 
brought  into  prominence.  It  was  the  first-fruits 
of  the  conciliar  movement,  which  was  the  chief 
feature  of  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  fifteenth 
century. 

Lit.  —  The  acts  of  the  Council  of  Pisa  are  to 
be  found  in  Maxsi:  Concilia,  vols,  xxvi.-xxvii., 
Florence,  1757;  Mautene  and  Durand:  Vetermn, 
Scri/ilorum  A>nplissima  Collectio,  vol.  vii.,  Paris, 
1733;  D'Acheiiy:  S/>icilcr/ium,  vol.  i.,  Paris,  1727. 
The  opinions  which  prevailed  at  Pisa  are  expressed 
by  Gerson  ("  De  Unitate  Ecclesife  "  and  "  De  Au- 
feribilitate  Papa;  "),  in  Geusox  :  Opera,  vol.  ii., 
Antwerp,  1700.  The  writer  of  the  Chronique  de 
Rclii/icux  de  S.  Deni/s  (ed.  Bellaguet,  Paris,  1800- 
43)  was  at  Pisa,  and  gives  the  impressions  of  an 
eye-witness.  Modern  works  are  Lexfaxt :  His- 
toire  du  Concile  de  Pise,  2  vols.,  Utrecht,  1712; 
\\  ESSEXUEUii:  Die  Grossen  Kirchen  versainmhingen 
des  A  V<i  und  X  VI"  Jahrhunderts,  vol.  i,  Constance, 
1840;  Hefele:  Conciliengeschichte,  vol.  vi.,  1807. 

2.  1  he  second  Council  of  Pisa  was  not  of  much 
importance.  It  was  an  interlude  in  the  political 
career  ut  Pope  Julius  II.  Julius  II.  had  joined 
the  League  of  Cambrai  against  Venice.  When 
he  had  obtained  what  he  wanted  from  Venice,  he 
left  the  league  and  attacked  his  former  allies. 
1.0U1S  All.  of  1- ranee  sought  to  alarm  the  Pope 
liy  holding  a  national  synod  at  Tours  in  1510. 
1  lie  Lmperor  Maximilian  I.,  stirred  up  the  Ger- 
man church  to  present  a  list  of  grievances,  and 
thieatened  a  Pragmatic  Sanction.  When  Julius 
II.  still  refused  to  renew  the  League  of  Cambrai, 


nine  cardinals,  who  for  political  reasons  were 
opposed  to  the  Pope,  summoned  a  general  council, 
to  be  held  at  Pisa  in  September,  1511.  There 
was  no  reality  about  this  council,  which  only  held 
a  few  sessions  at  Pisa,  and  then  adjourned  to 
Milan,  where  in  April,  1512,  it  declared  Julius  II. 
to  be  suspended.  Soon  after  this,  it  dispersed, 
through  fear  of  the  Swiss.  Meanwhile  Julius  II. 
held  a  council  in  the  Lateran,  which  excommuni- 
cated the  members  of  the  Pisan  council.  The 
whole  matter  shows  only  a  futile  attempt  to  gal- 
vanize into  activity  the  conciliar  movement  of  the 
previous  century,  and  employ  it  for  purely  political 
purposes. 

Lit.  —  Richer:  Historia  Conciliorum  Generali- 
uin,  lib.  iv.,  part  1  (Cologne,  16S3),  contains  the 
proceedings  of  the  council  and  several  of  the 
writings  to  which  it  gave  occasion.  The  Papal 
side  is  given  in  Rayxaldus  :  Annates  Eccelesias- 
tici,  sub  annis  1511-12,  last  edition,  Bois  le  Due, 
1877.  MANDELL  CREIGHTON". 

PISCATOR  (Fischer),  Johannes,  b.  at  Strass- 
burg,  March  27,  1540;  d.  at  Herborn,  July  26, 
1025.  He  studied  theology  at  Tubingen,  and  was 
in  1572  appointed  professor  in  Strassburg,  but  was 
soon  after  dismissed  because  he  leaned  towards 
Calvinism.  In  1574  he  was  appointed  professor 
at  Heidelberg,  but  in  1577  he  was  dismissed 
again,  for  the  same  reason.  Finally  he  was  set- 
tled at  the  academy  of  Herborn,  founded  by  the 
Reformed  Count  Johann  of  Nassau ;  and  there  he 
remained  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  translated 
the  Bible  (Herborn,  1602-24,  3  vols.),  wrote  Com- 
mentaries on  several  books  both  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament,  and  published  a  number  of  doc- 
trinal and  polemical  treatises.  His  doctrine  of  the 
insufficiency  of  the  "  active  obedience  "  of  Christ 
was  rejected  by  the  synod  of  Gap  (1603),  —  and 
the  synod  of  Rochelle  (10o7)  even  went  so  far  as 
to  denounce  him  to  Count  Johann  as  a  heretic, 
—  though  it  was  accepted  by  many  of  the  most 
learned  Reformed  theologians,  as  for  instance, 
Pareus,  Scultetus,  Cappel,  and  others.     HEKZOG-. 

PISE,  Charles  Constantine,  D.D.,  Roman- 
Catholic  divine ;  b.  at  Annapolis,  Md.,  1802 ;  d. 
in  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  May  26,  1806.  He  was  or- 
dained priest  in  1S25,  and  officiated  in  the  cathe- 
dral at  Baltimore.  From  1849  to  his  death  he 
was  pastor  in  Brooklyn.  He  was  eminent  as  a 
pulpit  orator  and  man  of  letters.  He  wrote, 
among  other  works,  History  of  the  Church  from  its 
Establishment  to  the  Reformation,  Baltimore,  1827- 
30;  Father  Rowland,  1820  (pronounced  his  best 
work)  ;  Acts' of  the  Ajwx/les  done  into  Blank  Verse, 
New  York,  1845 ;  St.  Ignatius  and  his  First  Com- 
panions, 1845. 

PIS'GAH,  the  summit  from  which  Moses  ob- 
tained his  view  of  the  promised  land  immediately 
before  his  death  (Deut.  xxxiv.  1).  It  was  also 
the  place  of  Balak's  sacrifice,  and  Balaam's  proph- 
ecy (Num.  xxiii.  14).  It  was  within  Reuben's 
possessions  (Josh.  xiii.  20).  The  exact  identifi- 
cation of  Pisgah  was  long  a  problem,  until  the 
Due  de  Luynes  (1864)  and  Professor  Paine  of  the 
American  Palestine  Exploration  Society  (1873), 
independently,  for  the  duke's  account  was  not 
published  until  after  Fame's,  identified  it  with 
Jebel  Siaghah,  the  extreme  headland  of  the  range 
Abarim,  of  which  the  highest  summit  is  Nebo. 
See  Nebo. 
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PISID'IA  (jiilcli/i),  a  district  of  Asia,  Minor  north 
of  Paniphvlia,  and  south  of  Phrygia.  Lt  was  twice 
visited  by' Paul  (Acts  xiii.  14,  xiv.  21-21).  Very 
likely  it  was  while  going  through  this  district 
that 'Paul  was  "in  perils  of  robbers"  (2  Cor.  xi. 
26),  for  the  Taurus  mountains,  which  ran  through 
it,  were  infested  with  warlike  tribes,  which  were 
the  terror  of  the  surrounding  country.  These 
tribes,  under  their  own  leaders,  successfully  re- 
sisted even  the  power  of  Rome.  In  Pisidia  was 
a  city  called  Anfioeh,  to  be  distinguished  from 
the  more  famous  Syrian  of  the  same  name  (see 
art.). 

PISTORIUS,  Johannes,  b.  at  Xidda  in  Hesse, 
Feb.  4,  1346;  d.  at  Freiburg,  in  September,  1668. 
He  studied  medicine  ;  published  De  rent  curaudie 
pestis  nitione  (156S), —  a  curious  cabalistic  book, 
which  he  afterwards  followed  up 'with  his  Artis 
cabalisticce  scriptures  (Basel,  1587),  and  became 
body-physician  to  the  Margrave  of  Baden-Dur- 
lach.  He  took  a  great  interest,  however,  in  the- 
ology. Educated  a  Lutheran,  he  embraced  Cal- 
vinism in  1573,  and  was  converted  to  Konranism 
in  1588.  from  which  moment  he  became  one  of 
the  most  violent  adversaries  of  the  Reformation. 
He  took  an  active  part  in  the  disputations  of 
Baden  and  Emmendingeii;  was  instrumental  in 
the  conversion  of  the  margrave  to  Romanism ; 
later  became  vicar-general  to  the  Bishop  of 
Constance,  provost  of  Breslau,  and  wrote  a  great 
number  of  polemical  treatises  :  Titeorema  de  fidei 
chrlst.  mensura,  Anatomia  Luilieri,  etc.  He  also 
publi-hed  Scrijjtores  rerum  Germ.,  3  vols.,  and  Polo- 
niece  luslorhe  corpus,  3  vols.  See  Fkcht  :  Historia 
collonuii  Emmendingensis,  Rostock,  1691,  17U9. 

PI'THOM,  one  of  the  treasure-cities  built  for 
Raraeses  II.  by  the  Israelites  (Exod.  i.  11).  It 
has  been  identified  by  Brugsch  with  Succoth,  the 
first  encampment  on  the  route  of  the  exodus, 
the  starting-point  being  Rameses  (Exod.  xii.  37, 
xiii.  20),  and  by  Xaville,  the  archaeologist  of  the 
Egypt  Exploration  Fund,  with  the  present  Tell- 
el-ilaskhuta  in  the  Vv'ady  et  Tumilat  on  the  line 
of  the  Sweet-Water  Canal,  between  Ismailia  and 
Tell-el-Kebir.  M.  Naville  was  put  upon  the 
track  to  his  discovery  by  reading  at  Ismailia  in- 
scriptions from  Tell-el-Maskhuta,  the  supposed 
site  of  Rameses,  which  spoke  of  Turn  as  the  chief 
god  of  the  place.  From  this  he  drew  the  con- 
clusion that  its  sacred  name  was  Pitliom,  so  that 
it  was  Pith om- Succoth.  This  conjecture  was 
confirmed  Monday,  Feb.  12,  1883,  by  an  inscrip- 
tion upon  a  fragment  of  a  limestone  statue  of  a 
priest,  one  of  whose  titles  was  "  chief  of  the  store- 
house of  the  temple  of  Turn  of  Thuku."  His 
excavations  revealed  that  the  walls  enclosed  a 
small  temple  and  several  large  storehouses  of 
rectangular  chambers,  with  very  thick  walls, 
most  carefully  constructed  of  crude  bricks,  in  the 
style  of  Rameses  II.,  and  with  no  access  but 
from  the  top.  The  oldest  name  found  was  Rame- 
ses II.,  who  was  manifestly  the  builder  of  the 
store-city,  —  a  fresh  link  connecting  him  with  the 
oppression  of  the  Israelites.  It  would  seem  that 
the  Romans  destroyed  the  place  in  order  to  con- 
vert it  into  a  camp,  and  used  the  storehouse  as 
a  stronghold.  The  sacred  buildings  covered  only 
a  small  space.  Pithom,  or  Pe-tum,  means  "  house 
(or  place)  of  the  god  Turn,"  the  setting  sun,  and 
was  the  temple  name  of  Succoth,  or  "  Thuku  at 


the  entrance  of  the  East."  It  was  a  name  com- 
mon to  several  towns,  such  as  Heliopolis.  But 
I 'ithom- Succoth  was  called  Hero  ("  storehouse  "j, 
or  Heroopolis  ("store-city  ")  by  the  Creeks  and 
Latins  ;  "  Hero  "  being  the  Greek  transcription  of 
Ar,  Ari,  or  Am,  which  means  "storehouse."  M. 
Naville  prepared  a  memoir  of  his  Pithom  discov- 
eries, which  was  printed  by  the  Egypt  Explora- 
tion Fund,  London,  1^83. 

PIUS  is  the  name  of  nine  popes.  —  Pius  i. 
reigned  in  the  middle  of  the  second  century; 
according  to  Jafi'e,  112-157  (Peg.  Pontif.  Rom., 
2d  eil.,  Leipzig,  1SK1)  ;  accoiding  to  Lipsius,  139- 
131,  or  141-136  (Chronologic  d.  rum.  JJiseldife. 
Kiel,  l.s(iil).  Of  Ins  reign  nothing  is  known. 
The  decretals  ascribed  to  him  are  spurious.  He 
is  a  saint  of  the  Roman-Catholic  Church,  and  his 
memory  is  celebrated  on  July  11.  See  Duchesne: 
Etude  stir  le  Lihi  r  Pontificalis  (Paris,  1877),  and 
the  treatises  by  Erbes  and  Lithium,  in  Jolirbiicln  r 
ftir  protest.  Theolocjie  (187S  and  1880).  —  Pius  II. 
(Aug.  19,  1438-Aug.  15,  1461),  Enea  Silvio  do- 
l'iccolomini ;  b.  at  Corsignano,  near  Siena,  Oct. 
18,  1405 ;  belonged  to  a  noble  but  poor  familj". 
He  was  enabled,  however,  to  study  at  Siena  and 
Florence ;  and  in  1432  he  accompanied  Bishop 
Capranica  of  Fermo  to  the  Council  of  Basel  as 
his  secretary.  At  Basel  he  joined  the  opposition 
party,  took  an  active  part  in  the  negotiations 
which  ended  with  the  deposition  of  Eugenius 
IV.,  wrote  his  Commentary  on  the  Council  of 
Basel,  and  his  Libellus  dialogorum  de  generalis 
Concilii  iittetoritale,  in  defence  of  the  superiority 
of  an  oecumenical  council  over  the  Pope,  and  be- 
came secretary  to  Felix  V.  In  1442  he  entered 
the  service  of  Friedrich  III.,  who  showed  him 
great  confidence,  and  used  him  in  many  impor- 
tant diplomatical  missions.  He  was  frivolous 
and  sensuous,  the  author  of  a  heap  of  worthless 
verses,  a  slippery  love-story  (Etiricdus  and  Lu- 
cretia),  and  a  scandalous  comedy  (C/trisis);  but 
he  was  an  able  diplomate,  acute  and  insinuating. 
It  became  necessary  for  him  to  change  front;  and 
with  great  adroitness  he  approached  Eugenius 
IV.,  and  obtained  forgiveness.  He  wrote  a  new 
Commentary  on  the  Council  of  Basel,  but  from 
a  papal  point  of  view;  and  published  in  1447  his 
Epistola  retractor  iu,  recanting  all  his  errors  of 
former  days.  Nicholas  V.  made  him  Bishop  of 
Trieste,  1447,  and  Bishop  of  Siena,  1450.  Calixtus 
III.  made  him  a  cardinal  in  1456.  As  he  grew 
older,  his  amorous  aberrations  ceased,  1  ait  he  be- 
came avaricious  and  grasping.  He  was  known  as 
the  most  scheming  and  shameless  benefice-hunter 
at  the  papal  court,  next  to  Roderigo  Borgia,  the 
later  Alexander  VI.  By  the  aid  of  the  latter,  he 
was  elected  Pope  after  (he  death  of  Calixtus  III., 
and  assumed  (he  name  of  Pius  II.,  probably  with 
an  allusion  to  Virgil's  Pius  apneas,  from  whom 
he  claimed  to  descend.  The  accession  of  the  poet- 
pope  was  hailed  with  great  enthusiasm  ;  but  he 
soon  disappointed  his  brethren  of  the  guild,  who 
expected  larger  pensions  and  a  more  flattering 
attention  than  he  saw  fit  to  bestow  upon  them. 
Only  the  artists,  architects,  painters,  and  sculp- 
tors found  liberal  support  at  his  court.  The 
leading  idea  of  his  whole  policy  was  the  new 
crusade.  The  conquest  of  Constantinople  by  the 
Turks  seems  to  have  made  a  deep  impression 
upon  him ;   and  on   June  I,  1459,  he   opened  a 
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congress  of  princes  at  Mantua,  for  the  purpose  of 
uniting  the  whole  force  of  Christendom  against 
Islam.  But  the  attendance  was  so  small  that 
nothing  serious  could  be  carried  through  ;  and 
the  too  high-strung  tone  of  the  bull  Execrabihs 
(Jan.  16, 15U0),  declaring  the  ideaof  the  superiority 
of  an  oecumenical  synod  over  the  Pope  heretical, 
abominable,  and  dictated  by  a  spirit  of  rebellion, 
was  ill  suited  to  awaken  sympathy.  The  papal 
propositions,  that  for  three  years  the  clergy  should 
pay  a  tenth,  and  the  laity  a  thirtieth,  of  then- 
income,  for  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  crusade, 
met  with  general  opposition.  France  he  entirely 
estranged  from  himself  by  his  Neapolitan  policy. 
In  order  to  procure  a  principality  for  his  nephew, 
he  recognized  Ferdinand  as  king  of  Maples.  But 
such  a  recognition  was  in  fact  a  rejection  of  the 
claims  of  the  house  of  Anjou;  and,  though  Pius  II. 
succeeded  in  having  the  pragmatic  sanction  of 
Bourges  cancelled  in  1461,  Louis  XI.  gave  his 
consent,  only  on  the  condition  that  the  Pope  should 
dissolve  his  alliance  with  Ferdinand,  and  espouse 
the  cause  of  Rene  of  Anjou.  The  Pope  neither 
could  nor  would  fulfil  that  condition ;  and  the 
consequence  was,  that  France  would  hear  nothing 
of  his  crusading  schemes.  In  Germany  matters 
proved  as  difficult.  Though  Pius  II.  succeeded  in 
breaking  the  opposition  of  Gregory  of  Heimburg, 
and  humiliating  Dicther  of  Isenburg,  the  thirty- 
two  thousand  men  which  Germany  had  promised 
to  equip  for  the  war  against  the  Turks  never 
were  at  hand.  The  only  people  who  showed  any 
zeal  for  the  undertaking  were  the  Hungarians, 
who  already  felt  the  pressure  of  the  Turks  on 
their  own  frontiers,  and  Venice,  who  was  anxious 
about  her  possessions  in  the  Greek  peninsula. 
Nevertheless,  on  Oct.  22,  110:1,  he  issued  the  bull 
inaugurating  the  crusade;  and  on  June  19,  1464, 
he  went  to  Ancona  to  place  himself,  like  another 
Moses,  at  the  head  of  the  armament.  He  had 
already,  for  several  years,  been  lame  in  his  lower 
limbs ;  and  in  addition  he  suffered  from  fever 
when  he  left  Rome.  He  was  dying  when  he 
reached  Ancona.  The  most  interesting  among 
his  numerous  writings  are,  his  Autobiography, 
from  his  birth  to  his  starting  for  Ancona ;  a 
History  of  Friedrich  III.,  14:30-06;  a  History  of 
Bohemia,  which  has  been  put  on  the  Index  on 
account  of  its  too  favorable  mentioning  of  Hus  ; 
Europa  and  Asia,  curious  mixtures  of  geography, 
ethnography,  and  history,  etc.  A  collected  edi- 
tion of  his  works  appeared  at  Basel,  1551.  Col- 
lections of  his  letters  have  several  times  been 
published:  the  best  are  those  by  Lauffs  (Bonn, 
1853)  and  Gkorg  Voigt  (Vienna,  1856).  His 
bulls  are  found  in  Coojuelines  :  Bullarum  am- 
phssima  colleclw,  iii.  His  speeches  have  been 
edited  byMANsi  :  Orationes politico;  el  ecclesiaslirre 
1'u  II.,  Lucca,  1755-09,  3  vols.  See  Helwinu  ■ 
De  I'u  II.  rebus  yeslis,  etc.,  Berlin,  ls25 ;  Beets  • 
De.bnece  Sylcii,  etc.,  Harlem,  1839;  Hagenbach- 
hrinncrunyen  an  A.  S.  P.,  Basel,  1840;  Ver- 
diere:  Essai  sur  A.  S.  P.,  Paris,  1843;  Heine- 
-mann:  A  ,S'.,  Bernburg,  1855;  Gf.ngler:  .1.  S. 
unci  die  deutsche  lUditscjeschiclite,  Lrlangen,  I860  ■ 
Georg  \  oigt:  En.  Sil.  de'  P.,  Berlin,  1856-63! 
..vols,  the  best  work  on  the  subject.  —  Pius  III. 
(Sept,  -'2-Oct  18  1503).  He  was  a  nephew  of 
Pius  II  and  by  him  made  Archbishop  of  Siena, 
and  cardinal  m  1 4o0.    His  election  after  the  death 


of  Alexander  VI.  he  owed  chiefly  to  the  circum- 
stances of  his  being  very  old  and  very  weak. 
The  approach  of  the  French  army  and  Csesar 
Borgia  made  it  necessary  for  the  conclave  to 
come  to  an  agreement  as  swiftly  as  possible ;  and 
an  agreement  was,  of  course,  most  easily  obtained 
when  the  candidate  gave  sure  prospect  of  a  new 
election.  K.  zopffel. 

Pius  IV.  (Jan.  6,  1560-Dee.  9,  1565).  His 
original  name  was  Giovanni  Angelo  Medici,  but 
he  did  not  belong  to  the  famous  Florentine  family 
of  that  name.  He  was  born  at  Milan,  in  stinted 
circumstances  ;  studied  law,  and  became  in  1527 
prothonotary  to  the  curia.  Clement  ATI.  and  Paul 
III.  employed  him  in  several  important  missions ; 
and  the  latter  made  him  a  cardinal  in  1549. 
Under  Paul  IA7.,  however,  he  found  it  advisable 
to  exile  himself  from  Rome,  and  to  live  very 
quietly  in  his  native  city.  But  his  exile  paved 
the  way  for  him  to  the  papal  throne.  The  attempt 
of  Paul  IAr.  at  ruling  in  the  spirit  of  the  Grego- 
ries  and  the  Innocents  had  failed  utterly.  The 
relations  between  the  papal  see  and  the  foreign 
powers  were  very  strained,  and  in  the  papal  do- 
minions the  cruelty  and  violence  of  the  Inquisition 
had  spread  general  discontent.  It  was  necessary 
to  change  system,  and  everybody's  eyes  fell  natu- 
rally on  the  exiled  cardinal  in  Milan.  He  was 
chosen,  and  the  choice  proved  a  success.  He 
understood  that  the  supremacy  of  the  sacerdotium 
over  the  imperium  could  not  be  maintained  any 
more,  because  its  weapons — the  ban,  the  interdict, 
etc. — had  lost  their  effect;  and  he  was  willing 
to  seek  support  for  the  sacerdotium  from  the  im- 
perium. The  most  difficult  task  which  awaited 
him  was  the  re-opening  of  the  Council  of  Trent, 
and  the  finishing  up  of  its  business.  The  dangers 
to  the  papal  authority  were  very  great.  Spain 
acted  on  the  maxim,  that  the  episcopacy  was  it- 
self a  divine  institution,  and  not  a  mere  emana- 
tion from  the  papal  power ;  France  maintained 
that  the  oecumenical  council  had  the  highest 
power  in  the  church,  —  a  power  to  which  even 
the  Pope  had  to  bow  ;  and  the  Germans  went  even 
into  details,  and  demanded  reforms  of  the  curia, 
the  clergy,  the  monasteries,  abolition  of  the 
ecclesiastical  celibacy,  granting  of  the  cup  in  the 
Lord's  Supper  to  the  laity,  etc.  The  bull  of  con- 
vocation was  issued  on  Nov.  20,  1560.  The  first 
session,  however,  did  not  take  place  until  Jan.  18, 
1562.  The  temper  of  the  council  was  unmistak- 
able ;  but  Pius  IV.  was  able,  by  adroit  manage- 
ment, and  by  direct  negotiations  with  the  Emperor 
Philip  II.  and  Cardinal  Guise,  to  avert  all  danger. 
Indeed,  the  close  of  the  Council  of  Trent  (Dec.  3, 
1563)  must  be  considered  a  great  triumph  for  the 
papacy.  The  Pope  confirmed  its  decrees,  as  if 
they  were  not  valid  without  such  confirmation; 
and,  though  they  were  received  with  some  reserve 
in  all  countries,  they  gradually  forced  their  way 
through.  With  the  close  of  the  Council  of  Trent, 
a  new  chapter  begins  in  the  history  of  the  Church 
of  Rome.  His  bulls  and  decrees  are  found  in 
Cherubini:  Bullar.  Magn.,  ii.  See  Leokardi  : 
Oratio  de  laudibus  P.  IV.,  Padua,  1565;  [It.  Jen- 
kins :  Romanism :  a  Doctrinal  and  Historical  Ex- 
amination of  the  Creed  of  Pius  IV.,  London,  1882  ; 
arts.  Trent,  and  Tridentine  Confession  of 
Faith].  — Pius  V.  (Jan.  8,  1566-May  1,  1572). 
He  was  of  humble  descent;  entered  the  Dominican 
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order  when  he  was  fourteen  years  old ;  acted  for 
some  time  as  inquisitor  in  tomo,  Bergamo,  and  the 
Veltlin;  was  called  to  Rome  in  15.30  as  member 
of  the  Board  of  Inquisition  ;  and  made  a  cardinal 
in  1557.  As  l'ope,  he  inspired  the  Inquisition  in 
Italy,  Spain,  and  the  Netherlands  with  now  vigor. 
The  Duke  of  Alba  he  presented  with  a  consecrated 
sword;  Elizabeth  of  England  he  put  under  the 
ban;  and  Charles  IX.  of  France  he  aided  with  a 
corps  of  auxiliaries,  under  the  lead  of  the  Count 
of  Santafiore,  whom  he  told  "to  take  no  Hugue- 
nots prisoners,  but  kill  them  as  soon  as  caught." 
There  were,  however,  traits  in  his  character  which 
commanded  respect.  His  severity  was  sincere. 
The  ecclesiastical  re  fori  as  began  to  be  carried 
out.  The  Cutcc/iisiiiits  Romania;  was  issued  ;  the 
decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent  were  accepted 
and  enforced  by  the  Roman-Catholic  princes,  etc. 
The  papal  squadron  also  took  part  in  the  brilliant 
but  fruitless  victory  of  Don  Juan  over  the  Turks 
at  Lepanto,  Oct.  8,  1571.  The  bulls  of  Pius  V.  are 
found  in  Cherubim  :  Bullar.  Mat/n.,  iii. :  his  Epix- 
tulce  Apostolical  have  been  edited  by  1\  Gobau, 
Antwerp,  1610.  See  Hieron.  Catena  :  Vila  del 
glor.  eossessimo  papa  P.  V.,  which  contains  his 
correspondence  ;  and  Falloux  :  Hi.s/aire  de  S.  P. 
V.,  Angers,  1846,  2  vols.  MANGOLD. 

Pius  VI.  (Feb.  15,  1775 -Aug.  29,  1799).  He 
belonged  to  a  noble  but  poor  family;  studied 
law ;  entered  the  service  of  the  church,  and  was 
appointed  secretary  to  Benedict  XIV.  in  1755, 
and  director  of  the  papal  treasury  in  17(50.  In 
1773  he  was  made  a  cardinal.  One  of  Ids  first 
acts  as  a  pope  was  a  curious  prescript  against  the 
vain-shaped,  high-colored  dresses  of  the  Roman 
clergy,  their  powdered  perukes,  their  card-playing 
in  the  cafis,  their  visits  to  the  theatres,  and  noc- 
turnal promenades  with  ladies,  etc.  The  inten- 
tion was,  no  doubt,  very  good.  But,  unfortunately, 
Pius  VI.  was  himself  a  very  handsome  man,  and 
by  no  means  indifferent  to  his  looks  ;  and  rumors 
had  more  than  once  told  of  his  own  adventures 
with  the  fair  sex.  There  was,  indeed,  in  every 
thing  he  did  a  want  of  perfect  consistency,  a  hesi- 
tation with  respect  to  the  last  consequences  of  the 
principles  adopted.  The  most  pressing  business 
on  hand  was  the  process  of  the  Jesuits.  But  the 
Pope  would  not  confirm  the  bull  of  his  predeces- 
sor (Dominus  ac  Iteileniptor  noster),  dissolving  the 
order;  nor  dared  he  re-establish  the  society.  He 
chose  a  middle  way.  In  Prussia,  under  Fried- 
rich  II.,  he  allowed  the  brethren  to  go  on  with 
their  work,  only  under  another  name  and  in  an- 
other costume.  In  Russia,  under  Catherine  II., 
he  even  allowed  them  to  elect  a  vicar-general. 
Thus  the  case  remained  in  suspense.  In  1780 
Joseph  II.  ascended  the  throne ;  and  by  an  edict 
of  March  21,  1781,  he  dissolved  all  connection 
between  the  monastic  orders  established  within 
his  dominions,  and  their  generals  living  outside 
of  the  empire,  in  Rome.  The  Pope  contented 
himself  with  some  very  mild  remonstrances;  and 
when  the  emperor  went  on  with  that  whole  series 
of  ecclesiastical  reforms  which  is  generally  com- 
prised under  the  name  of  Josephinism,  the  Pope 
could  think  of  no  more  effective  means  of  self- 
defence  than  a  visit  to  Vienna.  On  Feb.  27,  1782, 
he  set  out  for  the  imperial  residence.  He  was 
received  with  great  reverence  and  enthusiasm  by 
the  people,  and  with  much  cordiality  and  polite- 


ness by  the  emperor;  but  the  secretary  of  state, 
Kaunilz,  indulged  in  the  grossest  breach  of  eti- 
quette ;  and  the  general  outcome  of  the  visit  was, 
that  the  Pope  had  to  give  in  on  all  the  principal 
points  of  difference.  Nor  was  a  better  modus 
eivenili  established.  In  September,  178:1,  the  em- 
peror appointed  a  new  archbishop  of  -Milan;  and, 
when  the  Pope  hesitated  to  confirm  him,  Kaunitz 
remarked,  that,  in  case  of  a  papal  refusal,  the 
confirmation  would  be  performed  by  a  Lombard 
synod.  Pius  VI.  threatened  to  put  (lie  emperor 
under  the  ban  ;  but  Joseph  II.  simply  returned 
the  letter,  with  the  demand  to  have  the  writer 
of  it  properly  punished.  Once  more  a  personal 
intercourse  between  the  emperor  and  the  Pope 
was  resorted  to.  Joseph  II.  arrived  at  Rome  on 
Dec.  23,  1783,  and  staid  there  till  Jan.  21,  1784. 
But  nothing  was  accomplished.  By  a  decree  of 
April  28,  1781,  he  interfered  with  the  worship  of 
relics ;  by  another,  of  March  21,  1781,  he  levied  tax 
on  pilgrimages;  by  a  third,  of  Jan.  17,  1785,  he 
ordered  all  side-altars  removed  from  tin-  churches  ; 
by  a  fourth,  of  Feb.  21,  1780,  the  vernacular 
tongue  was  introduced  in  divine  service.  The 
whole  Roman  fabric  seemed  to  be  tumbling 
down.  The  Belgian  revolution,  which  compelled 
Joseph  II.  to  cancel  his  ecclesiastical  reforms  so 
far  as  that  part  of  his  dominion  was  concerned, 
gave  the  Pope  some  relief;  and  when  Joseph  died 
(Fell.  20,  1790),  matters  were  allowed  gradually  to 
drift  back  into  the  old  track.  But  shortly  after 
he  had  to  encounter  a  still  more  formidable 
enemy  in  the  French  Revolution.  The  Civil  Con- 
stitution of  the  Clergy  of  France,  as  drawn  up 
by  the  National  Assembly  in  1790,  satisfied,  of 
course,  neither  Pius  VI.  nor  Louis  XVI.  But  the 
Pope  wanted  the  king  to  make  the  first  attack ; 
and,  when  the  king  signed  the  bill,  the  Pope  kept 
quiet  and  perfectly  inactive,  until  he  heard  that 
more  than  fifty  thousand  French  priests,  and  no 
less  than  a  hundred  and  thirty  French  bishops, 
had  refused  to  take  the  oath  on  the  constitution. 
He  then  decided  on  a  bold  stroke.  By  a  bull  of 
April  13,  1791,  he  condemned  the  constitution, 
and  threatened  with  excommunication  any  and 
every  clergyman  who  submitted  to  it.  But  the 
National  Assembly  simply  answered  by  incorpo- 
rating Avignon  and  Venaissin  with  France;  and 
the  protest  of  the  Pope  vanished,  unnoticed,  in 
space.  In  1795  Pius  VI.  joined  the  coalition 
against  France,  and  raised  an  army  of  twelve 
thousand  men;  but  Gen.  Bonaparte  compelled 
him  by  the  armistice  of  Bologna  (June  23,  1796) 
to  cede  the  legations  of  Bologna  and  Ferrara,  and 
the  citadel  of  Bologna,  and  to  pay  twenty-one  mil- 
lion francs  for  his  rashness ;  and,  when  he  tried 
to  evade  the  stipulations  of  the  armistice,  the 
conditions  of  the  final  peace  of  Tolentino  (Feb. 
19,  1797)  were  made  still  harder.  Mean-while 
republican  sympathies  began  to  show  themselves 
in  Rome.  Riots  occurred ;  and,  when  the  papal 
soldiers  fired  on  the  French  ambassador,  Gen. 
Berthier  appeared  before  the  gates  of  Rome,  Feb. 
10,  1798.  The  city  was  captured,  the  republic 
was  proclaimed ;  and  the  Pope  was  sent  a  pris- 
oner to  France,  where  he  died  at  Dijon.  His  life 
was  written  by  Ade  (anonymously),  (Jim,  1781-90, 
6  vols. ;  P.  P.  Wolf,  Zurich,  1793-1802,  7  vols.  ; 
Ferrari,  Padua,  1802;  Beccatixi,  Venice,  1801- 
02,  4  vols. ;  Travaxti,  Florence,   1801.  3  vols. 
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See  also  Sonxexfels:  Uthcr  die  Anlunft  Pius 
VI.  in  Wicn,  Vienna,  1782,  besides  a  number  of 
anonymous  pamphlets  on  the  same  subject.  Bal- 
dass'ari  :  Histoire  tie  I' enlevement  et  de  la  cupltcite 
de  J'ic  VI.,  Paris,  1839  ;  [J.  Beetkand,  Sauret 
et  Clerc  Jacquier  :  Le  pontifical  de  Pie  VI.  et 
alhcisme  recolutionnaire,  Paris,  1S78,  2  vols.],  and 
also  the  arts.  Joseph  II.,  and  Ems,  Congress 
of,  with  the  literature  there  given. —  Pius  VII. 
(March  11,  1800 -Aug.  21,  1823).  He  belonged 
to  the  noble  family  of  Chiaromonti,  and  was  born 
at  Cesena,  Aug.  14,  1710.  AVhen  sixteen  years 
old  he  entered  the  Benedictine  order,  and  for 
several  years  he  taught  theology  and  philosophy 
in  its  schools.  Pius  AT.,  who  was  related  to  the 
family  of  Chiaromonti,  appointed  him  bishop, 
first  of  Tivoli,  afterwards  of  Imola,  and  in  1785 
he  made  him  a  cardinal.  Immediately  after  his 
accession,  he  appointed  Cardinal  Consalvi ;  and  in 
spite  of  the  intrigues  of  Napoleon,  Pacca,  the 
Zelanti,  and  the  Sanfedists,  he  kept  him  as  his 
friend  and  adviser  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  The 
French  concordat  of  July  15, 1801,  and  the  Italian 
of  Sept.  lfi,  1803,  were  chiefly  due  to  his  skill; 
but  he  was  completely  ignorant  of  the  so-called 
"  organic  articles  "  with  which  Napoleon  accom- 
panied them,  and  which  gave  them  a  very  limited 
bearing.  In  spite  of  the  concordat,  however,  and 
though  Pius  VII.  consented  to  go  to  Paris  to 
crown  Napoleon,  the  relation  between  the  curia 
and  the  French  emperor  was  always  more  or  less 
strained.  Xapoleon  was  very  arbitrary  and  per- 
emptory in  his  demands;  and  a  sincere  recon- 
ciliation became  an  impossibility  when  Pius  VII. 
refused  to  dissolve  the  marriage  of  Jerome  and 
IMiss  Patterson.  In  October,  1805,  Ancona  was 
suddenly  seized  1  >y  French  soldiers ;  and  a  letter 
of  about  the  same  date,  from  Napoleon  to  Cardi- 
nal Fesch,  shows,  that,  even  at  that  time,  he  had 
decided  upon  the  secularization  of  the  States  of 
the  Church.  Finally,  on  May  17,  1809,  he  signed 
at  Schdnbrunn  the  decree  which  incorporated  the 
Papal  States  with  France,  declared  Rome  an  im- 
perial city,  fixed  the  annual  revenue  of  the  Pope  at 
two  million  francs,  to  be  paid  him  by  the  State, 
etc.  The  decree  was  made  known  in  Pome  on 
June  10,  1809;  and,  when  the  Pope  protested, 
he  was  arrested  in  the  Vatican  by  the  French 
police,  and  carried  a  prisoner  to  the  fortress  of 
Savona  in  the  Gulf  of  Genoa.  His  captivity  was 
at  first  very  mild,  but  became  more  and  more 
severe  as  he  showed  himself  firm  and  resolute  in 
upholding  his  dignity;  and  in  May,  1*12,  while 
on  the  way  to  Russia,  Xapoleon  ordered  him  to 
be  brought  to  Fontainebleau.  There  he  was  half 
forced  and  half  persuaded  to  sign  the  concordat 
of  Jan.  2.3,  1813,  renouncing  his  temporal  power, 
promising  to  take  up  his  residence  at  Avignon, 
etc.  Hut  on  March  21  he  retracted,  Consalvi 
Inning  joined  him  in  the  mean  time  ;  and  circum- 
stances finally  compelled  Xapoleon  to  vield.  The 
Pope  was  released  on  March  10,  1S14,  and  allowed 
to  return  to  Rome,  where  he  was  received  with 
great  enthusiasm.  The  great  success  which  the 
papal  see  achieved  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna  was 
again  due  to  the  diplomatic  skill  of  Consalvi ;  but 
the  peculiar  character  of  the  restored  papal  gov- 
ernment was  too  plainly  indicated  by  the  decree 
of  Aug.  ,,  FsU,  re-establishing  the  Society  of 
Jesus,  and  the  bull  of  June  20,  1810,  condemning 


Bible  Societies  as  "  a  fiendish  instrument  for  the 
undermining  of  the  foundation  of  religion."  The 
life  of  Pius  VII.  was  written  by  Henry  Simon, 
Paris,  1S23,  2  vols.;  Jager,  Frankfort,  1824; 
Guadet,  Paris,  1821 ;  Pistolesi,  Rome,  1824,  2 
vols. ;  Aetaud  de  Montor,  Paris,  3d  ed.,  1839, 
3  vols. ;  Giucci,  Rome,  2d  ed.,  1864,  2  vols. 
See  also  Pacca  :  Memorie  storiche,  Rome,  5th 
ed.,  1831,  and  the  arts.  Concordat,  Dalbeeg, 
and  Fesch,  and  the  literature  there  given. — 
Pius  VIII.  (March  31,  1829 -Dec.  1,  1830).  He 
was  educated  by  the  Jesuits  at  Osimo  and  Bo- 
logna ;  studied  canon  lawr ;  entered  the  service  of 
the  church,  and  was  made  Bishop  of  Ascoli  in 
1800,  and  cardinal  in  1810.  It  is  very  significant 
for  the  character  of  the  man,  that  one  of  his  first 
acts  as  a  pope  was  to  forbid  his  relatives  to  come  to 
Rome.  His  life  was  written  by  Nodap.i,  Padua, 
1840,  and  Artaud  de  Montor,  Paris,  1814.  See 
also  Wiseman:  Recollections  of  the  last  Four 
Popes.  London,  1858 ;  Gavazzi  :  Recollections  of 
the  last  Four  Popes,  London,  1859.        ZOPFFEL. 

Pius  IX.  (June  10,  1816-Feb.  7,  1878).  His 
original  name  was  Giovanni  Maria  Mastai  Fer- 
retti ;  and  he  was  born  of  a  noble  but  poor  family 
at  Sinigaglia,  May  13,  1792.  Of  his  earlier  life 
hot  much  is  known,  nor  does  it  seem  to  contain 
any  thing  of  particular  interest.  AVhen  he  was 
eighteen  years  old  he  made  an  application  for  a 
place  in  the  papal  guard ;  but,  as  he  was  subject 
to  epileptic  fits,  he  w'as  not  admitted.  The  mili- 
tary career  thus  being  closed  to  him,  he  entered 
the  ecclesiastical  career,  and  was  ordained  a  priest 
in  1819.  In  1823  he  went  to  Chili  as  the  secretary 
of  the  papal  legate.  In  1829  he  was  made  Arch- 
bishop of  Spoleto,  in  1832  Bishop  of  Imola,  and 
in  1840  a  cardinal.  As  a  bishop  he  won  the 
esteem  and  love  of  his  flocks  by  the  gentleness 
and  liberality  of  his  character ;  and,  in  the  con- 
clave after  the  death  of  Gregory  XVI.,  he  was, 
indeed,  the  candidate  of  Young  Italy.  Nor  did 
he  in  the  first  years  of  his  reign  disappoint  the 
expectations  of  his  party.  More  than  six  thou- 
sand political  prisoners  and  exiles  were  pardoned; 
the  most  harassing  restrictions  of  the  press  were 
removed;  great  reforms  were  introduced  in  the 
administration  and  the  courts ;  a  Consulta  —  a 
transition  to  a  constitutional  form  of  government 
—  was  established  under  the  presidency  of  Gizzi. 
The  Ultramontanes  stood  aghast  ;  the  Jesuits 
denounced  the  Pope  as  a  Robespierre  with  the 
tiara  ;  and  the  Liberals  joined  lain  with  such  an 
enthusiasm,  that  he  could  probably  have  given 
an  entirely  different  character  to  the  papacy  if 
he  had  been  resolute  enough  to  place  himself  at 
the  head  of  that  movement  which  finally  resulted 
in  the  union  of  Italy.  But  he  shrank  from  a 
war  with  Austria,  one  of  the  pillars  of  the 
Church  of  Rome ;  and  hardly  had  he  taken  the 
first  retrograde  step  before  a  rising  in  Rome 
compelled  him  to  flee  (in  1818).  He  took  up 
his  residence  at  Gaeta  as  the  guest  of  the  king 
of  Naples;  and  when  he  returned  to  Rome,  two 
years  later,  under  the  protection  of  a  French 
army  of  occupation,  he  had  completely  changed 
his  views,  and  given  up  himself  entirely  to  the 
Jesuits.  The  result  was  the  loss  of  the  Romagna 
in  1859,  of  Umbria  and  the  Marches  in  1860,  of 
Rome  itself  in  1870;  that  is,  the  complete  de- 
struction of  the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope.    See 
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art.  Church,  States  of  the.  The  character 
of  the  spiritual'  reign  of  Pius  IX.  is  strikingly 
represented  by  his  establishment  of  the  dogma 
of  the  immaculate  conception,  by  his  encyclical 
letter  and  the  syllabus  accompanying  it,  and  by 
his  establishment  of  the  dogma  of  the  infallibility 
of  the  Pope ;  by  which  three  acts  he  threw,  or  at 
least  endeavored  to  throw,  the  Church  of  Rome 
six  centuries  back,  and  to  prevent  her  from  ever 
advancing.  See  the  arts.  Immaculate  Concep- 
tion, Syllabus,  and  Vatic  u\  Council.  The 
life  of  Pius  IX.  was  written  by  Legge,  London, 
1875;  Yillefranciie,  Lyons,  li-iTO;  Trollope, 
London,  1S77,  2  vols. ;  Tesi-Passerini,  Florence, 
1877;  J.  G.  Shea,  New  York,  1877;  Gillet, 
Paris,  1877;  De  Buss y,  Paris,  1878;  Pfleider- 
er,  1S78;  and  Zeller,  1879.  His  speeches  were 
published  in  Rome,  1872-7:1,  2  vols.  See  Glad- 
stone ■  Speeches  of  Pope  Pius  IX.,  in  Rome  and 
the  Newc.il  Fashions  in  Religion,  Loudon  and  New 
York,  1875. 

PIUS  SOCIETIES  are  associations  formed  in 
Germany  for  the  defence  of  the  freedom  and  in- 
dependence of  the  Roman-Catholic  Church.  The 
first  society  of  the  kind  was  formed  at  Mayence 
in  March,  1818,  consisting  of  five  hundred  mem- 
bers, and  naming  itself  after  the  Pope.  But  the 
idea  met  with  so  much  sympathy,  that  at  a  general 
assembly  at  Cologne,  in  August,  same  year,  no  less 
than  eighty-three  such  societies  were  represented. 
To  make  the  Church  entirely  independent  of  the 
State,  and  absolutely  authoritative  in  the  school, 
was  adopted  by  the  assembly  as  the  principal 
proposition  of  its  programme.  For  more  special 
purposes,  branch  societies  with  special  names 
have  been  formed,  —  the  Vincent  Societies,  for 
the  inner  mission ;  the'  Francis  Xavier  Societies, 
for  missions  among  the  heathen ;  the  Canisius 
Societies,  for  pure  and  true  education  (in  the 
Roman  sense  of  the  words);  and  others.  General 
assemblies,  developing  the  programme,  and  per- 
fecting the  organization,  of  the  societies,  meet 
almost  every  year ;  and  their  influence  is  strongly 
felt  in  the  political  world.  ZOCKLER. 

PLACET  (placetum  regium,  regium  exequatur, 
litterce  parentis)  denotes  a  kind  of  confirmation, 
or  recognition,  involving  practical  enforcement, 
which  the  edicts  of  the  Church  receive  from  the 
authorities  of  the  State.  It  presupposes  that 
Church  and  State  move  along  pretty  independ- 
ently of  each  other ;  for  in  the  territorial  Church, 
from  the  period  of  the  Reformation,  ruled  by  the 
State,  a  placet  would  be  as  much  out  of  place  as 
in  the  Roman  Church  from  the  time  of  Gregory 
VII.,  and  according  to  his  ideas.  Considering 
herself  as  the  terrestrial  plenipotentiary  of  God, 
the  Roman-Catholic  Church  has  never  admitted 
that  her  edicts  needed  any  recognition  or  confirma- 
tion from  the  State  in  order  to  become  obligatory 
upon  her  members.  On  the  contrary,  the  bull  In 
Coma  Domini,  of  1568,  excommunicates  any  one 
who  in  any  way  should  try  to  prevent  the  publi- 
cation and  enforcement  of  a  papal  bull  or  brief. 
And,  in  his  encyclical  letter  of  1861,  Pius  IX. 
denounces  the  placet  as  one  of  the  great  errors 
of  the  age.  Nevertheless,  it  is  of  old  date.  The 
first  traces  of  it  are  found  in  Spain,  under  the 
reign  of  Charles  V. ;  and  Philip  II.  maintained 
it  with  great  vigor,  and  employed  very  severe 
measures  when   the  bull  In    Ccena  Domini  was 


published  in  Spain  without  his  consent.  In 
France  it  developed  in  connection  with  the  par- 
liaments and  their  right  of  registering  laws.  See 
Pithou  :  Liberies  de  I'Eglise  gallicane,  1594.  The 
declaration,  however,  of  March  8,  1772,  and  the 
imperial  decree  of  Feb.  28,  1810,  exempt  such 
edicts  from  the  placet  as  refer,  exclusively  to  con- 
science. For  the  transplantation  of  the  Hispano- 
Gallican  theory  and  practice,  see  Van  Fspen: 
Tractatus  de  promulgatione  legum  ecclesiasticarum 
(Louvain,  1712);  and  Besier  :  Spec,  de  juris  placed 
hisloria  in  Belgio  (Utrecht,  1818).  In  Germany, — 
though  in  the  period  from  the  diet  of  Spires  (1526) 
till  the  Westphalian  peace  (1648)  the  Empire  took 
its  stand  very  independently  over  against  the 
Church,  —  the  placet  remained  a  relation  between 
the  Church  and  the  separate  states,  —  Bavaria, 
Austria,  Prussia,  etc.  See  Friedberg  :  Die 
Grenzen  zwischen  Staat  und  Kirche,  Tubingen, 
1872.  MEJER. 

PLACEUS  (Josua  Laplace),  b.  in  Bretagne, 
1606 ;  was  in  1625  appointed  preacher  to  the 
Reformed  congregation  in  Nantes,  and  in  1632 
(together  with  Amyraut  and  Capellus,  who,  like 
himself,  were  pupils  of  Camero),  professor  of 
theology  at  Saumur,  where  he  d.  Aug.  17,  1655. 
His  Opera  omnia  appeared  at  Franeker  in  1699, 
and  at  Aubencit  in  1702,  in  2  vols,  quarto.  His 
views  of  a  mediate,  not  immediate,  imputation  of 
the  sin  of  Adam,  first  developed  in  his  De  statu 
hominis  lapsi  ante  gratiam  (1640),  caused  consid- 
erable uneasiness  in  the  Reformed  Church.  But 
when,  in  1645,  the  synod  of  Clarendon  condemned 
those  who  denied  the  imputation  of  the  sin  of 
Adam,  he  defended  himself  as  being  not  at  all 
included  under  that  verdict.  After  his  death, 
however,  the  Formula  consensus  of  1675  presented 
a  formal  rejection  of  the  views  of  Laplace  and 
Amyraut,  and,  in  general,  of  all  the  novelties  of 
Saumur.  A.  sohweizer. 

PLAGUES  OF  EGYPT.     See  Egypt,  p.  710. 

PLANCK  is  the  name  of  two  noticeable  Ger- 
man theologians,  father  and  son.  —  Gottlieb  Jakob 
Planck,  b.  at  Niirtingen  in  Wurteniberg,  Nov.  15, 
1751 ;  d.  at  Gottingen,  Aug.  31, 1833.  He  studied 
theology  at  Tubingen,  1769-74,  and  was  appointed 
preacher  at  Stuttgart  in  1780,  and  professor  of 
theology  at  Gottingen  in  1784.  His  studies  were 
chiefly  historical.  His  stand-point  was  that  of 
rational  supranaturalism,  and  his  method  that 
of  pragmatic  representation.  His  principal  works 
are,  Geschichte  des  protestantischen  Lehrbegriffs, 
Leipzig,  1781-1800,  6  vols. ;  Geschichte  der  christ- 
lich-kirchlichen  Gesellschaftsverfassuug,  Hanover, 
1803-09,  5  vols.  His  life  was  written  by  Schlager 
(Hameln,  1833)  and  Lucke  (Gottingen,  1835). — 
Heinrich  Ludwig  Planck,  b.  at  Gottingen,  July 
19,  1785;  d.  there  Sept.  23,  1831.  He  studied 
theology  in  his  native  city,  and  was  appointed 
professor  there  in  1810.  His  studies  were  chiefly 
exegetical.  He  published  Bemerkungen  iiber  den 
eisien  Brief  an  den  Timotheus  (Gottingen,  1808), 
De  vera  natura  atque  indole  orationis  grcecce  N.  T. 
(Gottingen,  1810),  Abriss  d.  philos.  lieligionslehre 
(Gottingen,  1821).  WAGENMANN. 

PLATINA,  Bartholomaeus,  b.  at  Piadena  (Latin, 
Platina),  in  the  diocese  of  Cremona,  1421 ;  d.  in 
Rome,  1481.  His  true  name  was  Sacchi.  He 
first  entered  the  army,  but  afterwards  devoted 
himself  to  literature,  and  was  appointed  apostoli- 
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cal  abbreviatorbyPius  II.,  and  assistant  librarian 
at  the  Vatican  by  Sixtus  IV.  At  the  instance  of 
the  latter,  he  wrote  his  Opus  in  vitas  swnmorum 
pontificum  (Venice,  1479),  which,  for  the  period 
from  the  accession  of  Eugenius  IV.  to  the  death 
of  Paul  II.,  is  a  source.  He  also  wrote  a  history 
of  the  city  of  Mantua,  and  other  works.  See  D. 
G.  Moller  :  Dissertatio  de  B.  Platina,  Altdorf, 
1694. 

PLATONISM  AND  CHRISTIANITY.  "The 
peculiarity  of  the  Platonic  philosophy,"  says 
Hegel,  in  his  History  of  Philosophy  (vol.  ii.),  "is 
precisely  this  direction  towards  the  supersensuous 
world,  —  it  seeks  the  elevation  of  consciousness 
into  the  realm  of  spirit.  The  Christian  religion 
also  has  set  up  this  high  principle,  that  the  inter- 
nal spiritual  essence  of  man  is  his  true  essence, 
and  has  made  it  the  universal  principle." 

Some  of  the  early  Fathers  recognized,  as  they 
well  might,  a  Christian  element  in  Plato,  and 
ascribed  to  him  a  kind  of  propcedeutic  office  and 
relation  toward  Christianity.  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria calls  philosophy  "a  sort  of  preliminary 
discipline  (irpo7rat6eia  tic)  for  those  who  lived  be- 
fore the  coming  of  Christ,"  and  adds,  "  Perhaps 
we  may  say  it  was  given  to  the  Greeks  with  this 
special  object;  for  philosophy  was  to  the  Greeks 
what  the  law  was  to  the  Jews,  —  a  schoolmaster 
to  bring  them  to  Christ  (Strom.,  1,  104  A;  cf.  7, 
505,  520).  "The  Platonic  dogmas,"  says  Justin 
Martyr,  "are  not  foreign  to  Christianity.  If  we 
Christians  say  that  all  things  were  created  and 
ordered  by  God,  we  seem  to  enounce  a  doctrine 
of  Plato ;  and,  between  our  view  of  the  being  of 
God  and  his,  the  article  appears  to  make  the  only 
difference  "  (Apol.,  2,  96  D,  etc.).  "  Justin  "  (says 
Ackermann,  in  the  first  chapter  of  his  Das  Clirisl- 
liche  des  Platonisiuiis,  which  is  the  leading  modern 
work  on  this  subject),  —  "Justin  was,  as  he  himself 
relates,  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Plato  before 
he  found  in  the  gospel  that  full  satisfaction  which 
he  had  sought  earnestly,  but  in  vain,  in  philoso- 
phy. And,  though  the  gospel  stood  infinitely 
higher  in  his  view  than  the  Platonic  philosophy, 
yet  he  regarded  the  latter  as  a  preliminary  stage 
to  the  former.  In  the  same  way  did  the  other 
apologetic  writers  express  themselves  concerning 
Plato  and  his  philosophy,  especially  Athenagoras, 
the  most  spirited,  and  philosophically  most  impor- 
tant, of  them  all,  whose  Apology  is  one  of  the 
most  admirable  works  of  Christian  antiquity." 

The  Fathers  of  the  early  church  sought  to 
explain  the  striking  resemblance  between  the 
doctrines  of  Plato  and  those  of  Christianity, 
principally  by  the  acquaintance,  which,  as  they 
supposed,  that  philosopher  made  with  learned 
•lews  and  with  the  Jewish  Scriptures  during  his 
sojourn  in  Egypt,  but  partly,  also,  bv  the  universal 
light  of  a  divine  revelation  through  the  "Logos," 
which,  in  and  through  human  reason,  "  lighteth 
e™'ylllS11  that  cometh  into  the  world,"  and 
which  illumined  especially  such  sincere  and  hum- 
ble seekers  after  truth  as  Socrates  and  Plato 
before  the  incarnation  of  the  Eternal  Word  in 
the^  person  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Passages  which  bear  a  striking  resemblance  to 
tne  Christian  Scriptures  in  their  picturesque,  para- 
bolic, and  axiomatic  style,  and  still  more  in  the 
lotty  moral  religious,  and  almost  Christian  senti- 
ments which  they  express,  are  scattered  thickly  all 


through  the  Dialogues,  even  those  that  treat  of 
physical,  political,  and  philosophical  subjects ; 
anil  they  are  as  characteristic  of  Plato,  as  is  the 
inimitably  graceful  dialogue  in  which  they  are 
clothed.  A  good  selection  of  such  passages  may 
be  seen  in  the  introductory  chapters  of  Acker- 
mann's  work  on  the  Platonic  Element  in  Plato. 
A  still  more  copious  and  striking  collection  might 
be  made.  But  we  do  not  wish  to  rest  our  thesis 
upon  single"  passages,  which,  of  course,  may  be 
exceptional,  or,  if  taken  out  of  their  connection, 
might  be  misunderstood.  To  preclude  mistake, 
we  must  examine  the  Platonic  philosophy  itself 
in  its  principles  and  spirit. 

1.  Perhaps  the  most  obvious  and  striking  fea- 
ture of  it  is,  that  it  is  pre-eminently  a  spiritual 
philosophy.  Hegel,  as  we  have  seen,  speaks  of 
"  this  direction  toward  the  supersensuous  world,'.' 
this  "  elevation  of  consciousness  into  the  realm 
of  spirit,"  as  "  the  peculiarity  of  the  Platonic 
philosophy."  There  is  no  doctrine  on  which 
Plato  more  frequently  or  more  strenuously  insists 
than  this, — that  soul  is  not  only  superior  to 
body,  but  prior  to  it  in  order  of  time,  and  that 
not  merely  as  it  exists  in  the  being  of  God,  but  in 
every  order  of  existence.  The  soul  of  the  world 
existed  first,  and  then  it  was  clothed  with  a  mate- 
rial body.  The  souls  which  animate  the  sun, 
moon,  and  stars,  existed  before  the  bodies  which 
they  inhabit  (Timceus,  passim).  The  pre-exist- 
ence  of  human  souls  is  one  of  the  arguments  on 
which  he  relies  to  prove  their  immortality  (Phced., 
73-76).  Among  the  other  arguments  by  which  he 
demonstrates  at  once  the  immortality  of  the  soul 
and  its  exalted  dignity  are  these :  that  the  soul 
leads  and  rules  the  body,  and  therein  resembles 
the  immortal  gods  (Pha-d.  SO)  ;  that  the  soul  is 
capable  of  apprehending  eternal  and  immutable 
ideas,  and  communing  with  things  unseen  and 
eternal,  and  so  must  partake  of  their  nature 
(Ibid.,  79)  ;  that,  as  consciousness  is  single  and 
simple,  so  the  soul  itself  is  unconipounded,  and 
hence  incapable  of  dissolution  (78) ;  that  soul 
being  everywhere  the  cause  and  source  of  life, 
and  every  way  diametrically  opposite  to  death, 
we  cannot  conceive  of  it  as  dying,  any  more  than 
we  can  conceive  of  fire  as  becoming  cold  (102- 
107) ;  that  soul,  being  self-moved,  and  the  source 
of  all  life  and  motion,  can  never  cease  to  live  and 
move  (Phozdrus,  245)  ;  that  diseases  of  the  body 
do  not  reach  to  the  soul ;  and  vice,  which  is  a 
disease  of  the  soul,  corrupts  its  moral  quality,  but 
has  no  power  or  tendency  to  destroy  its  essence 
(Repub.,  610),  etc.  Spiritual  entities  are  the  only 
real  existences :  material  things  are  perpetually 
changing,  and  flowing  into  and  out  of  existence. 
God  is :  the  world  becomes,  and  passes  away.  The 
soul  is:  the  body  is  ever  changing,  as  a  garment. 
Souls  or  ideas,  which  are  spiritual  entities,  are 
the  only  true  causes;  God  being  the  first  cause 
why  every  thing  is,  and  ideas  being  the  second- 
ary causes  why  things  are  such  as  they  are  (Phced., 
100  sq.).  Mind  and  will  are  the  real  cause  of  all 
motion  and  action  in  the  world,  just  as  truly  as 
of  all  human  motion  and  action.  According  to 
the  striking  illustration  in  the  Phredo  (98,  99),  the 
cause  of  Socrates  awaiting  death  in  the  prison, 
instead  of  making  his  escape  as  his  friends  urged 
him  to  do,  was  that  he  chose  to  do  so  from  a  sense 
of  duty;  and,  if  he  had  chosen  to  run  away,  his 
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bones  and  muscles  would  have  been  only  the  i 
means  or  instruments  of  the  flight  of  which  his 
mind  and  will  would  have  been  the  cause.  And 
just  so  it  is  in  all  the  phenomena  of  nature,  in  all 
the  motions  and  changes  of  the  material  cosmos. 
And  life  in  the  highest  sense,  what  we  call  spir- 
itual and  eternal  life,  all  that  deserves  the  name 
of  life,  is  in  and  of  and  from  the  soul,  which 
matter  only  contaminates  and  clouds,  and  the 
"body  only  clogs  and  entombs  (Gorg.,  492,  103). 
Platonism,  as  well  as  Christianity,  says,  Look  not 
at  the  things  which  are  seen,  hut  at  the  things 
which  are  not  seen  ;  for  the  things  which  are  seen 
are  temporary  ( -fMamipa),  only  for  a  season;  but 
the  things  which  are  not  seen  are  eternal. 

2.  The  philosophy  of  Plato  is  eminently  a  the- 
istic  philosophy.     "  God,"  he  says,  in  his  Rr/iub- 
lic  (716  A),  "  is  (literally,  holds)  the  beginning, 
middle,  and  end  of  all  things.     He  is  the  Supreme 
Mind  or  Reason,  the  efficient  Cause  of  all  things, 
eternal,  unchangeable,  all-knowing,  all-powerful, 
all-pervading,  and  all-controlling,  just,  holy,  wise, 
and  good,  the  absolutely  perfect,  the  beginning 
of  all  truth,  the  fountain  of  all  law  and  justice, 
the  source  of  all  order  and  beauty,  and  especially 
the  eau.-e  of  all  good  "  (see  Pliilebus,  Phcedo,  Timce- 
us, Republic,  and  Laws,  passim).     God  represents, 
he  impersonates,  he   is  the  True,  the  Beautiful, 
but,  above  all,  the  Good.     Just  how  Plato  con- 
ceived these  "  Ideas  "  to  be  related  to  the  divine 
mind  is  a  much  disputed  point.     In  discussing 
the  good,  sometimes  we  can  hardly  tell  whether  he 
means  by  it  an  idea,  an  attribute,  a  principle,  a 
power,  or  a  personal  God.     But  he  leaves  us  in 
no  doubt  as  to  his  actual  belief  in  the  divine  per- 
sonality.    God  is  the   Reason  (the  Intelligence, 
o  NoiV,  Phced.,  97  C)  and  the  Good  (™  'AyuBov, 
Repub.,  508  C)  ;  but  he  is  also  the  Artificer,  the 
Maker,  the  Father,  the  Supreme  Ruler,  who  be- 
gets, disposes,  and  orders  all  (cf.  Timmus,  ])assim, 
with  places  just  cited).     He  is  Sroc  and  6  6eoc, 
Phced.,  100  D,  and  often  elsewhere).     Plato  often 
speaks  also  of  oi  deoi  in  the  plural;  but  to  him, 
as  to  all  the  best  minds  of  antiquity,  the  inferior 
deities  are  the  children,  the  servants,  the  minis- 
ters, the  angels,  of  the  Supreme  God  {Tim.,  41). 
Unity  is  an  essential  element  of  perfection.   There 
is  but  one  highest  and  best,  —  the  Most  High,  the 
Supreme  Good :   Oo/l  in  the  true  and  proper  sense 
is  one.     The  Supreme  God  only  is  eternal,  he  only 
hath  immortality  in   himself.     The  immortality 
of  the  inferior  deities  is  derived,  imparted  to  them 
by  their  Father  and  the   Father  of   all,  and   is 
dependent  on  his  will  (Tim.,  41).     God  made  the 
world  by  introducing  order  and  beauty  into  cha- 
otic matter,  and  putting  into  it  a  living,  moving, 
intelligent  soul;  then  the  inferior  deities  made 
man  under  his  direction,  and  in  substantially  the 
same  way.     God  made  the  world  because  he  is 
good,  and  because,  free  from  all  envy  or  jealousy, 
he  wished  every  thing  to  be  as  much  like  him- 
self as  the  creature  can  be  like  the  creator  (Tim., 
30  A).     Therefore  he  made  the  world  good  ;  and 
when  he  saw  it  he  was  delighted  (Tim.,  37  C  ;  cf. 
Gen.  i.  31).     God  is  the  author  of  all  good,  and 
of  good  only,  not  of  evil.    "  Every  good  gift  cometh 
down  from  the  Father  of  the  celestial  lumina- 
ries; "   "for  it  is  not  permitted   (ov  deuce,  it   is 
morally  impossible)  for  the  best  being  to  do  any 
thing  else  than  the  best"  (Tim.,  30  A;  cf.  Jas 


i.  17).  God  exercises  a  providential  care  over 
the  world  as  a  whole,  and  over  every  part  (chiefly, 
however,  through  the  inferior  deities  who  thus 
fulfil  the  office  of  angels  —  Laics,  005  15-9(10),  and 
makes  all  things,  the  least  as  well  as  the  greatest, 
work  for  good  to  the  righteous  and  those  who 
love  ( lod,  and  are  loved  by  hi  in  (Phced.,  02;  Jtrpuh., 
013).  Atheism  is  a  disease,  and  a  corruption  of 
flie  soul;  and  no  man  ever  did  an  unrighteous 
act,  or  uttered  an  impious  word,  unless  he  was  a 
theoretical  or  practical  atheist  (Imii-s,  sy.j  B),  that 
is,  in  the  language  of  the  indictment  at  common 
law,  he  did  it,  "  not  having  the  fear  of  God  before 
his  eyes." 

3.  The  Platonic  philosophy  is  teleological.  Fi- 
nal cause's,  together  with  rational  and  spiritual 
agencies,  are  the  only  causes  that  are  worthy  of 
the  study  of  the  philosopher:  indeed,  no  others 
deserve  the  name  (I'lued.,  98  sqq.).  If  mind  (voir) 
is  the  cause  of  all  things,  mind  must  dispose  all 
things  for  the  best ;  and  when  we  know  how  it 
is  best  for  any  thing  to  be  made  or  disposed,  then, 
and  then  only,  do  we  know  how  it  is  and  the 
cause  of  its  being  so  (Phced.,  97).  Material  causes 
are  no  causes;  and  inquiry  into  them  is  imperti- 
nent, unphilosophical,  not  to  say  impious  and 
absurd.  Thus  did  Plato  build  up  a  system  of 
rational  psychology,  cosmology,  and  theology,  all 
of  which  are  large'ly  teleological,  on  the  twofold 
basis  of  a  priori  reasoning  and  mythology,^  in 
other  words,  of  reason  and  tradition,  including 
the  idea  of  a  primitive  revelation  The  eschatol- 
ogy  of  the  Phcedo,  the  Gorgias,  and  the  Republic, 
is°'professedly  a  uvdor,  though  he  insists  that  it  is 
also  a  Adyo?  (Repub.,  523)  or  a  TraAawc  Xoyor  (709). 
His  cosmology  he  professes  to  have  heard  from 
some  one  (Phced.,  KlS  D) ;  and  his  theology  in  the 
Timceus  purports  to  have  been  derived  by  tradi- 
tion from  the  ancients,  who  were  the  offspring 
of  the  gods,  and  who  must,  of  course,  have 
known  the  truth  about  their  own  ancestors  (10  C). 
Yet  the  whole  structure  is  manifestly  the  work  of 
his  own  reason  and  creative  imagination  ;  and  the 
central  doctrine  of  the  whole  is,  that  God  made 
and  governs  the  world  with  constant  reference  to 
the  highest  possible  good;  and  "Ideas"  are  the 
powers,  or,  in  the  phraseology  of  modern  science, 
the  "  forces,"  by  which  the  end  was  to  be  accom- 
plished. .  . 

4.  The  philosophy  of  Plato  is  pre-eminently 
ethical,  and  his  ethics  are  remarkably  Christian. 
Only  one  of  his  Dialogues  was  classified  by  the 
ancients  as  "physical,"  and  that  (the  Timceus)  is 
largely  theological.  The  political  Dialogues  treat 
polities  as  a  part  of  ethics, —  ethics  as  applied 
to  the  State.  Besides  the  four  virtues  as  usually 
classified  by  Greek  moralists,  — viz.,  temperance, 
courage,  justice,  and  wisdom,  —  Plato  recognized 
as  virtues  humility  and  meekness,  which  the 
Greeks  generally  despised,  and  holiness,  which 
they  ignored  (Euthi/phron,  passim)  ;  and  he  insists 
on  the  duty  of  non-retaliation  and  non-resistance 
as  strenuously,  not  to  say  paradoxically,  as  it  is 
taught  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  (Cril.,  49). 
That  it  is  better  to  surfer  wrong  than  to  do  wrong 
is  a  prominent  doctrine  of  the  Gorgias  (479  F, 
508  C).  But  as  the  highest "  idea  "  is  that  of  the 
Good,  so  the  highest  excellence  of  which  man  is 
capable  is  likeness  to  God,  the  Supreme  and  Ab- 
solute Good.     A  philosopher,  who  is  Plato's  ideal 
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of  a  man,  and,  so  to  speak,  of  a  Christian,  is  a 
lover  of  wisdom,  of  truth,  of  justice,  of  goodness 
(Repub.,  bk.  vi.,  passim),  of  God,  and,  by  the  con- 
templation and  imitation  of  his  virtues,  becomes 
like  him  as  far  as  it  is  possible  for  man  to  resem- 
ble God  (Rep.,  613  A, B). 

5.  Plato  is  pre-eminently  a  religious  philoso- 
pher. His  ethics,  his  politics,  and  his  physics 
are  all  based  on  his  theology  and  his  religion. 
Natural  and  moral  obligations,  social  and  civil 
duties,  duties  to  parents  and  elders,  to  kindred 
and  strangers,  to  neighbors  and  friends,  are  all 
religious  duties  (Laws,  bk.  ix.,  881  A,  xi.,  931 
A).  Not  only  is  God  the  Lawgiver  and  Ruler  of 
the  universe,  but  his  law  is  the  source  and  ground 
of  all  human  law  and  justice.  "  That  the  gods 
not  only  exist,  but  that  they  are  good,  and  honor 
and  reward  justice  far  more  than  men  do,  is  the 
most  beautiful  and  the  best  preamble  to  all  laws  " 
(Laws,  x.  887).  Accordingly,  in  the  Republic  and 
the  Laws,  the  author  often  prefaces  the  most  im- 
portant sections  of  his  legislation  with  some  such 
preamble,  exhortation,  or,  as  Jowett  calls  it,  ser- 
mon, setting  forth  the  divine  authority  by  which 
it  is  sanctioned  and  enforced. 

6.  Plato  gives  prominence  to  the  doctrine  of  a 
future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments.  At 
death,  by  an  inevitable  law  of  its  own  being,  as 
well  as  by  the  appointment  of  God,  every  soul 
goes  to  its  own  place ;  the  evil  gravitating  to  the 
evil,  and  the  good  rising  to  the  Supreme  Good. 
"When  they  come  before  their  Judge,  perhaps 
after  a  long  series  of  transmigrations,  each  of 
which  is  the  reward  or  punishment  of  the  preced- 
ing, those  who  have  lived  virtuous  and  holy  lives, 
and  those  who  have  not,  are  separated  from  each 
other.  The  wicked  whose  sins  are  curable  are 
subjected  to  sufferings  in  the  lower  world,  which 
are  more  or  less  severe,  and  more  or  less  pro- 
tracted, according  to  their  deserts.  The  incurably 
wicked  are  hurled  down  to  Tartarus,  whence 
they  never  go  out,  where  they  are  punished  for- 
ever (rbv  ael  xpwov)  as  a  spectacle  and  warning 
to  others  (Gorg.,  523  sqq.  ;  Phced.  113  D  sq.). 
Those,  on  the  other  hand,  who  have  lived  virtu- 
ously and  piously,  especially  those  who  have 
purified  their  hearts  and  lives  by  philosophy,  will 
live  without  bodies  (Phced.,  114  C),  with  the  gods, 
and  in  places  that  are  bright  and  beautiful  be- 
yond description.  More  solemn  and  impressive 
sermons  were  never  preached  in  Christian  pulpits 
than  those  with  which  Plato  concludes  such  Dia- 
logues as  the  Gorgias,  the  Phcedo,  the  Republic, 
and  the  Laws. 

We  have  space  only  to  allude  to  other  charac- 
teristic features  of  Plato's  philosophy,  such,  for 
example,  as  his  doctrine  of  "  Ideas,"  — the  True 
the  Beautiful,  the  Good,  the  Holy,  and  the  like, 
—  which,  looking  at  them  now  only  on  the  ethi- 
cal and  practical  side,  are  eternal  and  immuta- 
ble, and  not  dependent  even  on  the  will  of  God 
(the  holy  for  instance,  is  not  holy  because  it  is 
the  wd  of  God,  but  it  is  the  will  of  God  because 
it  is  holy,  just,  and  good  —  Eutli yph.,  10  D)  ;  the 
mdispensable  necessity  of  a  better  than  any  exist- 
ing, not  to  say  better  than  human,  society  and 
government  (like  the  ideal  republic,  which  is  not 
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the  race ;  the  degenerate,  diseased,  carnal,  and 
corrupt  state  into  which  mankind  in  general  have 
fallen  since  the  reign  of  Kronos  in  the  golden 
age  (Laws,  713  C;  Polk.,  271  I):  Crit.,  108  D), 
and  from  which  God  only  can  save  any  individual 
or  nation  (Repub.,  bk.  vi.,  492,  493);  and  the  need 
of  a  divine  teacher,  revealer,  healer,  charmer,  to 
charm  away  the  fear  of  death,  and  bring  life  and 
immortality  to  light  (Phced. ,  78  A,  859).  And 
we  can  only  advert  to  the  radical  defects  and 
imperfections  of  Plato's  best  teachings,  —  his 
inadequate  conception  of  the  nature  of  sin  as 
involuntary,  the  result  of  ignorance,  a  misfortune, 
and  a  disease  in  the  soul,  rather  than  a  transgres- 
sion of  the  divine  law ;  his  consequent  erroneous 
ideas  of  its  cure  by  successive  transmigrations  on 
earth,  and  protracted  pains  in  purgatory,  and  by 
philosophy  (an  aristocratic  remedy,  in  its  nature 
applicable  only  to  the  favored  few)  ;  his  phi- 
losophy of  the  origin  of  evil,  viz.,  in  the  refrac- 
tory nature  of  matter,  which  must  therefore  be 
gotten  rid  of  by  bodily  mortification,  and  by  the 
death  of  the  body  without  a  resurrection,  before 
the  soul  can  arrive  at  its  perfection  ;  his  utter 
inability  to  conceive  of  such  a  thing  as  an  atone- 
ment, free  forgiveness,  regenerating  grace,  and 
salvation  for  the  masses,  a  fortiori  for  the  chief 
of  sinners ;  the  doubt  and  uncertainty  of  his  best 
religious  teachings  ;  his  ifs  and  whethers,  espe- 
cially about  the  future  life  (Apol.,  40  E,  42; 
Phced.,  107  C)  ;  and  the  utter  want  in  his  system 
of  the  grace,  even  more  than  of  the  truth,  that 
have  come  to  us  by  Jesus  Christ,  for,  after  all, 
Platonism  is  not  so  deficient  in  the  wisdom  of 
God  as  it  is  in  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation. 
The  Republic,  for  example,  proposes  to  overcome 
the  selfishness  of  human  nature  by  constitutions 
and  laws  and  education,  instead  of  a  new  heart 
and  a  new  spirit,  by  community  of  goods  and  of 
wives,  instead  of  loyalty  and  love  to  a  divine- 
human  person  like  Jesus  Christ.  Baur  (Socr. 
and  Christ)  does  indeed  find  in  the  idealized 
Socrates  of  Plato  an  analogy  (speculatively  inter- 
esting, perhaps,  but  practically  how  unlike !)  to 
the  personal  Christ,  and  in  his  "  Ideas  "  a  basis, 
not  only  for  the  doctrine  of  the  "  Logos  "  as  it 
was  developed  by  Philo  and  other  Neo-Platonists, 
but  also  for  the  Incarnate  Logos  of  the  Gospel  of 
John,  with  which  it  may,  indeed,  have  some 
philosophical  relation,  but  probably  no  historical 
connection,  still  less  any  corresponding  influence 
on  the  history  of  the  world. 

The  history  of  Platonism,  and  its  several  schools 
or  sub-schools  of  thought  and  opinion,  does  not 
come  within  the  scope  of  this  article.  It  may  be 
remarked,  in  general,  that,  in  the  Middle  and  the 
New  Academy,  there  was  always  more  or  less 
tendency  to  scepticism,  growing  out  of  the  Platonic 
doctrine  of  the  uncertainty  of  all  human  knowl- 
edge except  that  of  "  ideas."  The  Neo-Platonists, 
on  the  other  hand,  inclined  towards  dogmatism, 
mysticism,  asceticism,  theosophy,  and  even  thau- 
maturgy,  thus  developing  seeds  of  error  that  lay 
in  the  teaching  of  their  master.  After  the  Chris- 
tian era,  among  those  who  were  more  or  less  the 
followers  of  Plato,  we  find,  at  one  extreme,  the 
devout  and  believing  Plutarch,  the  author  of  that 
almost  inspired  treatise  on  the  Delay  of  the  Deity 
in  the  Punishment  of  the  Wicked,  and  the  practical 
and  sagacious  Galen,  whose  work  on  the  Uses  of 
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the  Parts  of  the  Human  Body  is  an  anticipation  of 
tlu1  Bridge/cater  Treatises,  both  of  whom,  like 
Socrates,  we  can  hardly  help  feeling,  would  have 
accepted  Christianity  if  they  had  come  within 
the  scope  of  its  influence;  and,  at  the  other  ex- 
treme. Porphyry,  and  Julian  the  apostate,  who 
wielded  the  weapons  of  philosophy  in  direct  hos- 
tility to  the  religion  of  Christ;  while  intermediate 
between  them  the  major  part  of  the  philosophers 
of  the  Xeo-Platonie  and  eclectic  schools  who  came 
in  contact  with  Christianity  went  on  their  way  in 
proud  indifference,  neglect,  or  contempt  of  the 
religion  of  the  crucified  Xa/arene.  ISutnot  a  few 
of  the  followers  of  Plato  discovered  a  kindred 
and  congenial  element  in  the  eminent  spirituality 
of  the  Christian  doctrines  and  the  lofty  ethics  of 
the  Christian  life,  and,  coming-  in  through  the  ves- 
tibule of  the  Academy,  became  some  of  the  most 
illustrious  of  the  fathers  and  doctors  of  the  early 
church.  And  many  of  the  early  Christians,  in 
turn,  found  peculiar  attractions  in  the  doctrines 
of  Plato,  and  employed  them  as  weapons  for  the 
defence  and  extension  of  Christianity,  or,  per- 
chance, cast  the  truths  of  Christianity  in  a  Pla- 
tonic mould.  The  doctrines  of  the  Logos  and  the 
Trinity  received  their  shape  from  Greek  Fathers, 
who,  ii  not  trained  in  the  schools,  were  much  in- 
fluenced, directly  or  indirectly,  by  the  Platonic 
philosophy, particularly  in  its  Jewish-Alexandrian 
form.  That  errors  and  corruptions  crept  into  the 
church  from  this  source  cannot  be  denied.  But 
from  the  same  source  it  derived  no  small  additions, 
both  to  its  numbers  and  its  strength.  Among 
the  most  illustrious  of  the  Fathers  who  were  more 
or  less  Platonic,  we  may  name  Justin  Martyr, 
Athenagoras,  Theophilus,  Irenseus,  Hippolytus, 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  Origen,  Minutius  Felix, 
Eusebius,  Methodius,  Basil  the  Great,  Gregory  of 
Xyssa,  and  .St.  Augustine.  Plato  was  the  divine 
philosopher  of  the  earlier  Christian  centuries  :  in 
the  middle  ages  Aristotle  succeeded  to  his  place. 
But  in  every  period  of  the  history  of  the  church, 
some  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  literature, 
philosophy,  and  religion,  —  such  men  as  Anselm, 
Erasmus,  Melanchthon,  Jeremy  Taylor,  Ralph 
Cudworth,  Henry  More,  Xeander,  and  Tayler 
Lewis,  —  have  been  "  Platonizing  "  Christians. 

Lit.  —  The  )\'ork$  of  Plato,  in  the  original 
Greek",  edited,  with  prolegomena  and  commentary, 
by  Gottfried  Stallbaum,  Leipzig,  1821-25,  10 
vols.,  2d  ed.,  l8:Jo-42;  Translations  of  the  Dia- 
logues (in  German)  by  F.  Sciileiermaciier, 
Berlin,  1804-10,  2  vols.,  2d  ed.,  l8:W-42,  his  In- 
troductions were  translated  by  W.  DonsoN,  Cam- 
bridge and  London,  1830,  (in  English)  by  B. 
Jowett,  London  and  New  York,  1871,  4  vols., 
and  (partial  translation)  by  W.  Whewell,  Cam- 
bridge, 1800.  —  Works  upon  Plato  and  Platonism 
in  Different  Relations.  G.  C.  B.  Ackkrmann: 
Das  Chrislliche  im  Plato  u.  in  der  Platonischen 
Philosopliie,  Hamburg,  18:55,  Eng.  trans.,  Christian 
Element  in  Plato  and  the  Platonic  Philosophy,  with 
Introductory  X'ote  by  Professor  Shedd,  Edin- 
burgh, 18G1;  F.  C.  Bauh:  Das  Christliche^d. 
Platonisiuus,  1837,  in  Drei  Ahliandlungen,  ed.  Zel- 
ler,  Leipzig,  1876  ;  Tayler  Lewis  :  Plato  against 
the  Atheists;  or,  The  Tenth  Book  of  the  Dialogues  on 
Lairs  (Greek),  with  Critical  Notes,  New  York, 
1845;  R.  D.  Hampden:  The  Fathers  of  the  Greek 
Philosophy,  Edinburgh,  1802;  II.  v.  Stein:  Gesch. 


d.  Platonisiuus,  Gottingen,  1802-75;  G.  Grote  : 
Plato  and  Other  Companions  of  Socrates,  London 
1805;  Cocker:  Christianity  and  Greek  J'/iilosoplnj, 
New  York,  1H70.  Cf.  Bitter:  Hist.  Am:  Phil., 
Eng.  trans.,  Oxford,  1840,  vol.  ii.  ;  Niedner: 
Kiuleilung  griech.  Philos.  u.  Theol.,  1840 ;  Xean- 
der: Ch.  Hist.,  Eng.  trans.,  Boston,  1848,  vol.  i. ; 
Uebekweo:  Hist.  Philos.,  Eng.  trans.,  London 
and  New  York,  1872,  vol.  i.  (where,  besides  an 
excellent  summary,  see  copious  references  to  the 
literature).  w.  s.  TYLER. 

PLATONISTS,  The  Cambridge.  This  name 
was  given  to  a  number  of  distinguished  scholars, 
thinkers,  and  authors,  who  were  graduates,  fel- 
lows, tutors,  and  masters  (provosts)  of  colleges 
in  Cambridge  University,  England,  and  who  re- 
vived the  study  and  the  philosophy  of  Plato  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The 
leading  men  of  the  school  were  Benjamin  Which- 
cote,  John  Smith,  Ralph  Cudworth,  and  Henry 
More.  Nathaniel  Culverwell,  John  Worthington, 
George  Rust,  Simon  Patrick,  and  Edward  Fowler 
also  are  mentioned  as  minor  members.  Joseph 
Glanvil,  John  Xorris,  and  John  Wilkins,  though 
they  were  educated  at  Oxford,  were  so  intimately 
associated  with  them,  that  they  are  sometimes 
reckoned  as  belonging  to  the  school.  All  the 
leaders,  with  the  exception  of  More,  and  several 
of  the  minor  members  were  educated  at  the 
famous  Puritan  College,  Emmanuel.  They  were 
also,  for  the  most  part,  of  Puritan  origin  and 
sympathies,  and  owed  their  position,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  the  Parliament  and  the  Protector. 
One  of  them  (Wilkins)  married  Oliver  Crom- 
well's sister.  But  they  belonged  to  the  Estab- 
lished Church,  and  retained  their  influence  after 
the  Restoration .  Several  of  them  became  bishops. 
About  the  same  time,  though,  for  the  most  part, 
a  little  earlier  in  the  century,  there  was  at  Ox- 
ford a  somewhat  similar  school,  or  rather  suc- 
cession of  scholars,  authors,  and  divines,  —  John 
Hales,  William  Chilling  worth,  Jeremy  Taylor,  and 
others,  —  who  represented  moderation,  compre- 
hension, peace,  and  progress,  not  to  say  reform, 
in  the  church .  But  they  came  out  from  the  Roy- 
alist and  High-Church  side  in  the  great  struggle 
of  the  century;  and  they  directed  their  efforts 
chiefly  to  questions  of  church  order  and  govern- 
ment, and  to  the  cherishing  in  the  church  of  a 
broad,  catholic,  charitable,  and  truly  Christian 
spirit  and  life.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  Cambridge,  rather  than  Oxford, 
became  the  centre  of  the  liberal  theological  move- 
ment ;  and  the  Cambridge  school  took  a  wider 
range,  and  discussed  questions  which  were  not 
only  vital  to  Christianity,  but  which  lay  at  the 
foundation  of  all  religion.  They  proved  the  ex- 
istence of  God,  and  illustrated  his  being,  nature, 
character,  and  government  of  the  world.  They 
discussed  the  relation  of  spirit  to  matter,  God 
to  the  world,  the  Creator  to  the  creation.  They 
carried  their  researches  still  farther,  and  inquired 
into  the  nature  of  matter  and  spirit,  the  laws  of 
mind  and  of  thought,  the  grounds  of  knowdedge 
and  belief.  They  combated  modern  materialism, 
agnosticism,  and  evolution,  as  they  then  existed 
in  the  germ.  They  explained  and  enforced  the 
proper  office  of  reason  in  religion,  and  insisted 
on  the  essential  identity  of  a  rational  and  a 
Christian  theology  and  philosophy.     They  main- 
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tained  stoutly  the  doctrine  of  immutable  morality, 
and  inculcated  earnestly  the  necessity  of  a  right- 
eousness that  is  not  only  legal,  but  ethical,  im- 
puted indeed,  but  also  imparted,  the  gift  of  God, 
but  living  and  reigning  in  the  hearts  and  lives  of 
true  Christians.  They  argued  the  immortality 
of  the  soul,  and  the  resurrection  of  the  body, 
from  the  light  of  nature  and  the  teachings  of 
philosophy;'  and  they  looked  at  all  these  ques- 
tions from  the  Platonic  stand-point.  They  had 
"unsphered  the  spirit  of  Plato. "_  They  trans- 
lated his  doctrines  and  arguments  into  the  forms 
of  modern  thought.  Cudworth 's  "plastic  na- 
ture" is  Plato's  "soul  of  the  world",  transmi- 
grated into  the  seventeenth  century:  his  treatise 
on  Eternal  and  Immutable  Morality  is  a  metempsy- 
chosis of  Plato's  Eternal  ami  Immutable  Ideas: 
and  he  maintains,  that,  in  their  three  hypostases,  — 
Monad  or  God,  mind,  and  soul,  —  Plato  and  some 
of  the  Platonists  made  a  very  near  approach  to 
the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  Henry 
More  went  so  far  as  to  hold  the  Platonic  doctrine 
of  the  pre-existence  of  human  souls.  But  Neo- 
Platonism  was  studied  and  admired  by  some  of 
the  Cambridge  Platonists,  perhaps  by  all  of  them, 
even  more  than  the  unadulterated  teachings  of 
Plato  himself;  they  Plotinized  even  more  than 
they  Platonized  in  their  religious  philosophy. 
More  and  Glanvil  were  carried  away  by  a  belief 
in  ghosts  and  witches,  which  was  a  cross  between 
Neo-Platonic  demonology  and  modern  spiritual- 
ism, but  whose  chief  interest,  to  their  minds,  lay 
in  the  confirmation  it  lent  to  their  faith  in  spiritual 
existences.  They  were  all  men  of  vast  learning. 
They  cumbered  their  pages  with  quotations,  es- 
pecially from  Plotinus,  Jamblichus,  Proclus,  and 
other  Neo-1'latonists ;  and  so  they  were  generally 
sadly  deficient  in  the  grace  and  beauty  that  shed 
such  a  charm  over  the  writings  of  Plato.  At  the 
same  time  they  were  genuine  disciples  of  Christ. 
They  called  no  man  master,  but  sat  at  the  feet 
of  Jesus  for  instruction,  receiving  the  truth  from 
his  lips  in  a  humble,  teachable,  believing,  and 
obedient  spirit,  and  using  reason  and  philosophy 
only  to  interpret  that  truth,  and  commend  it  to 
the  understanding,  love,  and  obedience  of  others. 

Even  such  an  exercise  of  reason  in  religion 
awakened  jealousy  and  suspicion  in  the  extre- 
mists, both  on  the  Anglican  and  the  Puritan  side. 
They  were  known  at  the  time  as  the  "  New  Sect 
of  the  Latitude-men ; "  and  their  teaching  was 
stigmatized  as  the  "New  Philosophy."  It  was  a 
re-action  from  the  long  prevalent  and  then  gener- 
ally accepted  philosophy  of  Aristotle  and  the 
schoolmen.  It  was  also  a  re-action  against  the 
High-Churehism  of  Archbishop  Laud  on  the  one 
hand,  and,  on  the  other,  against  the  High-Calvin- 
ism represented  by  the  Westminster  Assembly. 
It  was  partly  in  sympathy  with,  and  partly  op- 
posed to,  the  philosophy  of  Descartes.  Above 
all,  it  was  in  direct  antagonism  to  the  thinly 
disguised  scepticism  of  Hobbes,  and  to  the  unbe- 
lieving and  licentious  tendencies  of  the  times, 
particularly  after  the  Restoration 

Principal  Tulloch,  in  the  second  volume  of  his 
Rational  Theology  m  the  Seventeenth  Century,  which 
is  devoted  to  the  Cambridge  Platonists/charac- 
tenzes  the  four  leaders  of  the  school  as  follows: 
Benjamin  V  hichcote,  reason  and  religion;  John 
Smith,  foundations   of  a   Christian  philosophy 


Ralph  Cudworth,  Christian  philosophy  in  con- 
flict with  materialism ;  Henry  More,  Christian 
theosophy  and  mysticism.  For  Cudworth  and 
More,  see  separate  articles.  Benjamin  Whichcote 
was  born  in  1610,  graduated  at  Emmanuel  Col- 
lege in  1629,  fellow,  1633-43.  His  appointment 
as  provost  of  King's  College,  in  1644,  marks  the 
origin  of  the  new  philosophical  and  religious 
movement  at  Cambridge.  His  personal  magnet- 
ism, and  power  as  a  preacher,  greatly  moved  the 
university,  and  excited  suspicion  of  his  ortho- 
doxy among  the  Puritan  leaders.  Removed  by 
Charles  II.,  he  died,  in  1683,  on  one  of  his  visits 
to  Cambridge,  in  the  house  of  "his  ancient  and 
learned  friend  Dr.  Cudworth."  Archbishop  Til- 
lotson  preached  his  funeral  sermon.  His  prin- 
cipal works  —  Apostolical  Apothegms  and  Select 
Senno7is  —  were  collected  and  published  after  his 
death.  The  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  furnished  the 
Preface  for  the  Sermons.  The  following  aphorism 
illustrates  the  Platonic  cast  of  his  mind  and  the 
general  drift  of  his  teaching  :  "  Religion  is  being 
as  much  like  God  as  man  can  be  like  him." 
John  Smith  was  born  in  1618,  took  his  bachelor's 
degree  at  Emmanuel  College  in  1640,  and  his 
master's  in  1644,  in  which  latter  year  he  was  also 
chosen  fellow  of  Queen's  College.  He  died  in 
1652,  at  the  age  of  thirty-four,  "  a  thinker  with- 
out a  biography."  His  funeral  sermon  was 
preached  by  John  Worthington,  and  his  Select 
Discourses  were  edited  by  Symon  Patrick.  The 
Discourses  are  ten.  His  original  plan  contem- 
plated discourses  on  what  he  enumerates  as  the 
three  main  articles  of  religious  truth :  (1)  The 
immortality  of  the  soul ;  (2)  The  existence  and 
nature  of  God ;  (3)  The  communication  of  God 
to  man  through  Christ.  But  he  did  not  live  to 
enter  upon  the  third  of  these  topics.  His  Pla- 
tonism  and  the  central  principle  of  his  argument 
may  be  seen  in  the  statement,  that  it  is  only  "  by 
a  contemplation  of  our  own  souls  that  we  can 
climb  up  to  the  understanding  of  the  Deity." 

AVe  cannot  dwell  upon  the  minor  members  of 
the  school.  Culverwell,  author  of  a  Discourse  of 
the  Light  of  Nature,  was  a  hearty  Puritan  and  a 
decided  Calvinist.  Worthington  was  an  ardent 
educational  Reformer,  which  was  a  point  of  con- 
nection and  sympathy  between  him  and  John 
Milton.  Rust  was  the  admirer  and  panegyrist  of 
Jeremy  Taylor,  and  his  successor  as  Bishop  of 
Dromore.  Fowler,  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  and 
Patrick,  Bishop  of  Chichester  and  of  Ely,  were 
offshoots  of  the  school,  but  are  known  chiefly  as 
dignitaries  of  the  church. 

Lit.  —  Rational  Theology  and  Christian  Philoso- 
phy in  England  in  the  Seventeenth  Century,  by 
John  Tulloch,  D.D.,  Principal  of  St.  Mary's 
College  in  University  of  St.  Andrews,  Edinburgh 
and  New  York,  1872',  in  2  vols.,  vol.  ii. ;  Burnet's 
History  of  his  Oim  Times,  vol.  i.  ;  Brief  Account 
of  the  Neio  Sect  of  Latitude-men,  etc.,  probably  by 
Bishop  Patrick;  Principles  of  Certain  Moderate 
Divines  of  the  Church  of  England,  abusively  called 
Latitudinarians,  etc.,  by  Bishop  Fowler;  Hal- 
lam's  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  Europe,  vol. 
ii.  ;  Lecky's  History  of  Rationalism  in  Europe, 
vol.  i.  (extravagant  in  praise  of  Glanville  and 
More  on  witchcraft,  and  in  condemnation  of 
Oxford  University  for  opposition  to  free  thought); 
History  of  Cambridge  University,  2  vols.,  4to,  by 
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R.  Ackermann,  vol.  ii. ;  Dyek's  History  of  Uni- 
versity of  Cambr'ulge,  2  vols.,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  91-101, 
Emmanuel  College.  w.  S.  TYl.KU. 

PLITT,  Gustav  Leopold,  one  of  the  editors  of 
the  second  edition  of  Herzog 's  ]ic<il-Enc>ikl«i>iiiltc ; 
b.  at  Genin,  near  Lubeek,  March  27,  18:S(>;  d.  at 
Erlangen,  Sept.  lo,  lSb'O.  lie  studied  theology 
at  Erlangen  and  Berlin,  was  in  1 SG7  appointed 
extraordinary,  and  in  1875  ordinal),  professor  of 
church  history  and  encyclopedia  in  the  former 
university.  In  1872  he  was  given  the  decree  of 
D.P.  by  Dorpat.  His  studies  were  ehielly  his- 
torical, and  concentrated  on  the  period  of  the 
Reformation.  After  a  number  of  minor  treatises 
(It.:  auctoritate  articulorum  Smalcaldicorum  si/m- 
bolica,  Erlangen,  1802;  Desiderius  lu-asmus,  186:1, 
etc.),  followed,  in  1807-68,  his  chief  work,  A7»- 
leitung  in  die  Augustana,  2  vols.,  of  which  the  first 
contains  the  history  of  the  evangelical  church  till 
the  diet  of  Augsburg;  and  the  second,  the  origin 
and  development  of  the  doctrinal  system  of  the 
evangelical  church.  In  1873  he  published  Die 
Apohnjie  der  Aut/ustana ,  in  1875,  (Jrundriss  der 
Symbolic  fiir  Vorlt smigen  :  in  1*70,  Jodokus  Trul- 
fetler ,'  in  1870,  (iidiriet  Biel :  and  at  his  death  he 
left  a  nearly  finished  Lulhers  Leben  und  Wirlcn, 
which  has  been  finished  by  E.  F.  Petersen  (chief 
pastor  in  Liibeck),  and  appeared  at  Leipzig  in 
1833.  Although  popular,  it  is  scholarly;  for  Plitt 
was  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  Luther  scholars 
iu  Germany,  and  especially  fitted  to  answer 
Roman-Catholic  slanders  against  the  Reformer. 
He  also  edited  the  Correspondence  of  Schelling, 
the  great  philosopher  (Aus  Scheitings  Leben,  in. 
Briefen,  Leipzig,  1*G0,  1S70,  3  vols.),  whose  grand- 
daughter he  had  married.  When  Dr.  Herzog 
undertook  the  second  edition  of  his  Real-Ency- 
klopddie,  he  asked  Professor  Plitt,  his  colleague, 
to  join  him,  as  one  eminently  qualified  by  general 
learning,  tireless  energy,  executive  ability,  and 
catholic  sentiments,  lie  lived,  however,  to  see 
only  six  volumes  through  the  press,  dying  before 
Dr.  Herzog. 

Professor  Plitt,  was,  however,  no  mere  student 
and  writer.  He  frequently  preached  with  accept- 
ance, and  took  great  interest  in  missions,  foreign 
and  domestic.  In  1*07  he  succeeded  Professor 
Delitzsch  as  president  of  the  Bavarian  Society 
for  the  Conversion  of  the  Jews.  He  took  a  prom- 
inent place  in  philanthropic  work  and  iu  the 
organization  of  the  Christian  Commission  in  the 
Franco-Prussian  war  (1870-71).  Consumption 
first  showed  itself  in  the  winter  of  1874-75;  and, 
although  able  to  work  at  times,  he  gradually  suc- 
cumbed to  the  disease.  F.  fkaxk. 

PLUMER,  William  Swan,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Presby- 
terian divine  ;  b.  in  Greersburg  (now  Darlington), 
Penn.,  July  2(i,  1802;  d.  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  Oct. 
22,  18  do.  In  the  nineteenth  year  of  his  age  he 
was  a  pupil  of  the  venerable  Dr.  McElhany  of 
Lewisburg,  W.  Ya.,  with  whom  he  pursued  his 
studies  until  he  was  prepared  to  enter  Washing- 
ton College,  Lexington,  Va.,  where  he  graduated. 
He  received  his  theological  training  at  Piiuceton 
Seminary;  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  presby- 
tery of  New  Brunswick  in  1820,  and  was  ordained 
by  the  presbytery  of  Orange  in  1*27. 

After  several  years  of  evangelical  labor  in 
North  Carolina,  he  returned  to  Virginia;  and, 
after  a  short  term  of  service  in  Prince  Edward 
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County,  he  was  called  to  Petersburg  in  1S31. 
He  removed  to  Richmond  in  1834,  to  become  the 
pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church.  In  the 
thirteenth  year  of  his  labors  in  Richmond,  he 
accepted  a  call  to  the  Franklin-street  Church, 
Baltimore,  of  which  lie  had  pastoral  charge  from 
1817  to  1854,  when  he  was  elected  to  the  chair  of 
didactic  and  pastoral  theology  in  the  Western 
Theological  Seminary  at  Alleghany,  Penn.  Ow- 
ing to  complications  caused  by  the  civil  war,  his 
connection  with  the  seminary  having  been  sev- 
ered, in  1802  he  supplied  the  pulpit  of  the  Arch- 
street  Church,  Philadelphia,  until  1805,  when  ho 
accepted  a  call  to  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Pottsville,  Penn.  In  1867  he  \\  as  elected  to  the 
professorship  of  didactic  and  polemic  theology  in 
Columbia  Seminary,  South  Carolina ;  and,  after 
filling  that  chair  for  eight  years,  he  was  trans- 
ferred, at  his  own  request,  to  the  chair  of  historic, 
casuistic,  and  pastoral  theology,  which  position  he 
continued  to  hold  until  1880,  when  lie  was  made 
professor  emeritus  1  >v  the  board  of  directors.  After 
his  connection  with  Columbia  Seminary  closed,  he 
continued  to  supply  different  churches  in  Balti- 
more, and  other  cities  and  towns  in  Maryland, 
until  his  labors  were  terminated  by  death. 

This  condensed  enumeration  of  dates,  and  fields 
of  labor,  illustrates  not  only  the  vicissitudes  of 
Dr.  Plumer's  life,  and  the  versatility  which  char- 
acterized him,  but  the  important  positions  and 
responsible  trusts  committed  to  him  by  the  Great 
Head  of  the  church. 

Dr.  Plumer  was  a  man  of  commanding  personal 
appearance.  His  manner  in  the  pulpit  was  pecul- 
iarly impressive.  There  was  a  dignity,  and  even 
a  majesty,  in  his  presence,  that  commanded  atten- 
tion. 

He  was  a  voluminous  writer.  He  wrote  a  Com- 
mentary on  the  Psalms,  a  Commentary  on  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans,  another  on  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews,  many  practical  works  calculated 
to  establish  the  faith  of  believers,  or  to  awaken 
the  impenitent,  besides  innumerable  tracts  for  the 
Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication,  for  the  Meth- 
odist Book  Concern  of  Nashville  and  of  New 
York,  for  the  Board  of  Publication  of  the  Re- 
formed Dutch  Church,  for  the  Baptist  Publica- 
tion Society  of  Philadelphia,  for  the  American 
Sunday-school  Union,  and  for  the  Presbyterian 
Publication  Committee  of  Richmond. 

Some  of  these  works  were  republished  in 
Europe:  others  were  translated  into  German, 
French,  Chinese,  and  modern  Greek.  While 
professor  in  the  Western  Theological  Seminary, 
he  was  also  the  successful  pastor  of  the  Central 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Alleghany.  While  pro- 
fessor in  Columbia,  the  church  to  which  he  min- 
istered steadily  grew  in  numbers,  and  was  blessed 
with  precious  revivals.  While  pastor  in  the  city 
of  Richmond,  he  edited  Hie  Watchman  of  the 
South. 

The  presidency  of  several  colleges,  and  the  sec- 
retaryship of  several  of  the  boards  of  the  church, 
were  at  different  times  offered  him  ;  but  he  never 
saw  his  way  clear  to  accept  any  of  these  appoint- 
ments. In  1838  Washington  College  (Pennsyl- 
vania), Lafayette  College  (Pennsylvania),  and 
Princeton  College,  conferred  upon  him  the  title 
of  doctor  of  divinity ;  and  in  1857  the  University 
of  Mississippi  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of 
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doctor  of  laws.  In  1877  Dr.  Plumer  was  a  delegate 
to  the  council  of  all  the  Presbyterian  churches  of 
the  world,  which  met  in  the  city  of  Edinburgh. 

For  more  than  forty  years  he  was  a  contribu- 
tor to  the  periodical  press,  writing  for  reviews,  tor 
magazines,  for  many  of  the  religious  newspapers 
North  and  South,  besides  conducting  a  private  cor- 
respondence which  to  most  men  would  have  been 
burdensome  in  the  extreme.  Perhaps  no  man  of 
his  time,  not  in  political  life,  knew  more  people, 
or  wrote  a  larger  number  of  letters  on  subjects 
so  varied  and  important.  MOSES  D.  HOGE. 

PLURALITIES,  a  term  (pluralhas)  in  canon  law 
for  the  holding,  by  a  clergyman,  of  two  or  more 
livings  at  the  same  time.  The  canon  law  forbids 
it ;  but  Catholic  bishops  granted  dispensations  to 
commit  the  offence,  until  the  general  council  of 
12T:j,  when  the  right  was  taken  from  them.  The 
popes  still  claim  this  right.  In  England  the  power 
to  grant  dispensations  to  hold  two  benefices  with 
the  care  of  souls  is  vested  in  the  monarch  and  in 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  By  13  and  14 
Victoria,  c.  98,  the  benefices  thus  held  must  not 
be  farther  apart  than  three  miles,  and  the  annual 
value  of  one  of  them  must  be  under  a  hundred 
pounds. 

PLYMOUTH    BRETHREN,   so   designated   in 
the  British  Empire  and  America,  upon  the  Euro- 
pean   Continent   generally   named  "  Darbyites  " 
(sec-    App.,   Darby),   are   by  themselves   styled 
"  Drethren."     The  characteristic  of  this  school  is 
an  cndearur,  in  view  of  divided  Christendom,  to 
keep  the  unity  of  the  Spirit.     "  That  which  char- 
acterized their  testimony  at  the  outset  was  the 
coming  of  the  Lord  as  the  present  hope  of  the 
church,  and  the  presence  of  the  Holy  Ghost  as 
that  which  brought  into  unity,  and  animated  and 
directed,  the  children  of  God.      .  .  The  heavenly 
character  of  the  church  was  much  insisted  upon  " 
(Darby's  Collected  Writimjs,  vol.  xx.  p.  19).     The 
prophetic  inquiry  at  the  beginning  of  this  century 
would  explain  their  origin.     Powerscourt  Man- 
sion, County  Wicklow,  Ireland,  was  a  centre  of 
such  inquiry.    It  is  to  Ireland  that  we  trace  them 
earliest.     About  1827  an  ex-Romanist,  the   late 
Edward  Cronin,  gathered  some  sympathizers,  ulti- 
mately  at    his    residence    in    Lower  Pembroke 
Street,  Dublin,  for  "breaking  of   bread"  every 
Sunday   morning.      Shortly   afterwards   another 
company  was  formed,  which  Cronin  joined,  at  9 
Fitzwilliam  Square:  in  this  group,  nucleus  of  the 
Brethren,  the  most  prominent  figure  was  the  Uev. 
.1.  N.  Darby.    A  pamphlet  by  Darby,  On  the  Na- 
ture and  Unity  of  the  Church  of  Christ  (1828),  dis- 
turbed many  minds  in  the  Protestant  churches, 
and  swelled  the  Brethren's  ranks;  so  that  in  1830 
a  public   "  assembly "  was   started   in    Aungier 
Street,  Dublin.     Amongst  those  earlv  joining  the 
movement  was  "the  noble-hearted"  Groves  (New- 
man's  Phases   of  Faith),  who,  however,  left  for 
Bagdad  m  1S29.    To  promulgate  his  views,  Darbv 
in  ls:;o  visited  Paris,  afterwards  Cambridge  and 
Oxiord.     At  the  last  place  he  met  with  B.  W. 
Aewton,  at  whose  request  he  went  to  Plymouth. 
"On  arriving,"  Darby  writes,   "I  found  in  the 
house  Capt.  Hall,  who  was  already  preaching  in 
tlie  villages      We  had  reading-meetings,  and  ere 
long  began  to  break  bread."    Their  first  meetino-- 
place    was    called    "  Providence    Chapel  ;  "    the 
Brethren,    accordingly,    "Providence    People;" 


but,  preaching  in  country-places,  they  were  there 
spoken  of  as  "  Brethren  from  Plymouth  ;  "  hence 
elsewhere,  "Plymouth  Brethren."  The  largest 
number  ever  in  regular  communion  at  Plymouth 
was  a  thousand,  more  or  less.  Amongst  those  that 
here  embraced  the  "testimony  "  was  the  late  S. 
P.  Tregelles. 

The  title  to  communion  originally,  at  Plymouth 
as  in  Dublin,  may  be  gathered  from  Darby's  Cor- 
respondence with  Pev.  J.  Kelly  (1839).  He  there 
writes  of  "real  Christians,"  that  "we  should  un- 
doubtedly feel  it  wrong  to  shut  them  out,"  what- 
ever their  peculiarity  of  doctrine  :  "  we  receive 
all  that  are  on  the  foundation,  and  reject  and 
put  away  all  error  by  the  word  of  God  and  by 
the  help  of  his  ever-present  Spirit."  A  notable 
instance  had  occurred  of  the  excision  of  one, 
who,  in  the  story  of  his  religious  opinions,  has 
narrated  his  early  connection  with  the  Brethren 
amongst  whom  he  sought  to  introduce  heterodoxy 
as  to  Christ.  The  Brethren,  however,  have  always 
restricted  discipline,  or  departure  from  others,  in 
respect  of  doctrinal  error,  to  cases  falling  under 
2  John.  Darby  had  written  of  Sardis  and  Thya- 
tira,  that  "  degeneracy  claimed  service,  and  not 
departure"  {Ibid.).  But  there  is  enough  evi- 
dence of  sharp  discipline  from  the  outset  to  for- 
bid the  notion  that  the  so-called  "  Exclusives " 
have  later  employed  more  gtringent  measures 
than  was  the  wont  of  the  Brethren  at  first :  they 
may  have  become  more  consistent  and  systematic. 

The  Brethren  had  given  practical  expression  to 
their  views  of  ministry  ere  Darby's  Christian 
Liberty  of  Preaching  and  Teaching  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  appeared  in  1834.  In  the  same  year  was 
begun  the  Christian  Witness,  for  which  Darby 
wrote,  On  the  Character  of  Office  in  the  Present 
Dispensation  (1835),  uprooting  all  official  appoint- 
ment. In  the  same  periodical  he  wrote,  On  the 
Ajmsiasy  of  the  S^lccessive  Dispensations  (1836). 
We  present  an  outline  of  these  treatises  :  — 

"The  old  economy  had  fallen  "by  the  unfaithful- 
ness of  the  covenant-people.  The  whole  people  was 
placed  under  the  law,  made  responsible  for  its 
observance.  As  a  whole,  it  apostatized.  The  same 
happened  with  the  New-Testament  economy.  Chris- 
tians wholly  apostatized  in  the  apostolic  age.  Failure 
ever  marks  man  placed  under  responsibility.  The 
whole  Christian  system  depended  upon  continuance 
in  God's  goodness.  If  Christendom  depart  from  the 
divine  path  for  this  dispensation,  his  goodness  is 
abandoned.  This  is  '  the  ruin  of  the  church.'  Every 
present  ecclesiastical  organization  is  abnormal ;  all 
Christendom  obnoxious  to  judgment.  According  to 
Darby's  tracts,  Sur  la  Formation  des  Sglises  (1840) 
and  sequel,  there  remains  but  Vapostasie  fatale  et 
sails  remede.  A  new  church  organization  supposes 
a  new  apostolate.  Cf.  his  Reply  to  the  Zionsbote 
(vi.  Jahrgang).  All  are  rejected,  Komanist  and  Prot- 
estant alike  :  they  repose  upon  an  unchristian  sen- 
timent. Unlike  other  separatists,  Darby  places 
dissenters'  systems  under  the  same  ban  as  national 
churches;  only  he  sees  more  corruption  in  the  latter. 
He  falls  back  upon  la  promesse  da  seigneur  (Matt, 
xviii.  20),  which  provides  a  motto  for  the  assemblies 
into  which  the  church  should  resolve  itself.  More- 
over, ecclesiastical  office  is  impaired  by  the  church's 
ruin.  See  a  tract,  On  the  Apostasy  —  What  is  Succes- 
sion Succession  of?  (1840);  also  Le  Ministere  conside~ri 
dans  sa  Nature,  etc.  (1843),  and  De  la  Presence  et  de 
V Action  dn  S.  Esprit  dona  I'Bglise,  etc.  The  accept- 
ance of  official  ministry  as  medium  between  God  and 
man  ignores  the  privilege,  enjoyed  by  every  believer, 
of  access  to  the  throne  of  grace.  There  are,  never- 
theless, ministeres  in  the  word ;  because,  without  such, 
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Christ's  work  would  have  Ken  imperfect:  lie  lms  in- 
trusted to  man  the  word  ot  reconciliation.  This  is 
not  a  particular  office  (charge):  service  in  the  word 
is  the  faithful  exercise  of  a  spiritual  gift,  something 
divine,  for  which  the  individual  concerned  is  respon- 
sible to  Christ  alone.  There  are  many  such  gilts. 
Every  believer  possesses,  besides  the  general  gift 
(Supia)  of  tile  Spirit,  a  special  gift  (\aPi<rMa),  which  lie 
should  exercise  tor  the  good  of  the  assembly.  The 
Spirit  distributes  these  gifts  kuOw?  /3oi<Ait<ii.  It  may 
be  difficult  to  apprehend  how  I">arliy  could  reconcile 
this  scheme  with  that  of  a  church  in  ruins,  lias 
Christendom  all  the  \npi>nara,  like  the  apostolic 
church?  His  answer  lies  in  the  difference  between 
gift  ami  office,  and  in  a  difference  of  gifts,  some  of 
which,  sign-gifts,  were  withdrawn  through  the  Lord's 
displeasure.  The  ministi'icx  of  gifts  have  no  organic 
connection  with  the  offices  of  elders,  bishops  j  and 
deacons,  which  do  not  affect  the  dispensation,  but 
concern  the  external  order  of  the  assembly  and  the 
care  of  its  temporal  affairs;  yet  he  would  not  deny 
that  those,  as  Stephen,  who  held  office,  might  also 
have  gifts,  fruit  of  the  Spirit's  free  action,  whilst  the 
office  was  of  apostolic  appointment,  no  longer  avail- 
able. Since  the  decease  of  the  last  apostle,  of  Tim- 
othy or  Titus,  apostolic  delegates,  no  one  has  had 
title  to  appoint  to  any.  From  all  church  officers, 
"believers  must  separate,  to  unite  with  oaxiniblecs  tie 
culte." 

Kelly  explains,  that  "  separation  "  does  not  mean 
entire  separation  from  the  church.  In  ls:i9 
Darby  wrote.  -I  should  think  it  a  great  sin  to 
leave  a  church  of  God  because  corruption  were 
found  in  it"  (cf.  nuprn).  Kelly  says,  "  If  there  be 
acceptance  of  evil  in  its  confession  or  conduct, 
separation  from  evil  according  to  .Scripture  is 
imperative  ;  "  and,  further,  that  "  what  is  errone- 
ously branded  as  an  entirely  modern  system  is  the 
very  same  in  substance  as  that  in  which  all  assem- 
blies found  themselves  who  had  not  the  added 
privilege  of  an  apostle  or  apostolic  delegate  to 
choose  elders  for  them." 

Such  opinions,  largely  adopted  in  England,  took 
root  in  Switzerland,  France,  etc.  (cf.  App.  Darby). 
Associated  therewith  are  prophetical  views  char- 
acteristic of  the  advocates  thereof  (v.  infra). 

The  Brethren  presented  an  unbroken  front  un- 
til 1S45.  when  Darby,  at  the  request  of  one  of  the 
leaders  at  Plymouth,  repaired  thither,  only  to  have 
his  solicitude  for  a  consistent  testimony  exercised 
by  the  relapse  of  Newton,  residing  there.  The 
spell  that  had  held  the  Brethren  together  was 
broken  by  "the  spirit  of  clericalism"  (Miller), 
which  sprang  up  at  Plymouth.  Newton  had  from 
the  first  isolated  himself.  Darby  says,  "  I  sor- 
rowed over  this  unhappy  trait  of  isolation,  love 
of  acting  alone,  and  having  his  followers  for  him- 
self;  but  I  had  no  suspicion  of  any  purpose,  bore 
with  it.  As  to  the  teaching  I  heard  in  El  ■ring- 

ton  Street  from  Mr.  Newton,  the  one  undoviafing 
object  seemed  to  be  to  teach  differently  from  what 
other  Brethren  had  taught,  no  matter  what,  so 
that  it  set  their  teaching  aside "  (Nnn-aiirr  of 
Facts).  And  Trotter:  "The  system  thus  intro- 
duced .  .  was  directed  to  the  undermining  of 
all  the  truth  by  which  God  had  acted  on  the  souls 
of  Brethren,  and  to  the  setting-up  afresh  in  other 
form  all  that  had  been  renounced.  The  real  unity 
of  the  church  as  one  body,  indwelt  and  governed 
by  the  Holy  Ghost,  was  denied.  .  For  the  pres- 

ence and  sovereign  rule  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the 
church  was  substituted  the  authority  of  teachers. 
There  was  also  the  endeavor  to  form  a  party  dis- 
tinguished by  Mr.  Newton's  views  of  prophecy  and 


church  order,  to  which  the  appellation  '  the  truth  ' 
was  arrogated."  Newton  impeded  an  investiga- 
tion, treating  it  as  an  attempt  by  a  rival  to  "  thwart 
and  spoil  his  plans."  lie  suppressed  along-stand- 
ing weekly  church-meeting.  On  Nov.  17  Darby 
publicly  accused  him  of  moral  dishonesty,  and, 
unable  otherwise  to  effect  a  renovation,  on  Dec. 
-8  started  a  separate  assembly.  The  division 
spread  lo  oilier  places.  Lord  ( 'ongleton  withdrew 
I'roni  fellow  ship  at  Rawstorno  Street,  London,  be- 
cause it  upheld  Darby's  action  ;  but  he  would  not, 
as  Trego  lies  at  Plymouth,  support  the  Newtonian 
programme 

Since  1  SIS  the  position  taken  by  Darby  has  been 
placed  in  a  (dear  light.  The  points  m  dispute,  so 
far,  had  concerned  the  ecclesiastical  testimony,  the 
rnhon  d't'lre  of  the  Brethren:  the  precise  stand- 
point of  their  child'  representatives  was  not  yet 
brought  into  relief.  Harris,  having  in  1817  ac- 
quired some  notes  of  a  lecture  by  Newton  which 
contained  teaching  subversive  of  received  truth 
as  to  our  Ford's  person,  exposed  the  evil.  Christ 
"  was  represented  as  born  at  a  distance  from  God; 
involved  in  the  guilt  of  the  first  Adam,  because 
he  was  born  of  a  woman  ;  and  under  the  curse  of 
the  broken  law,  because  of  his  association  with 
Israel  "  (Miller).  The  next  year  "the  rulers  of 
Bethesda,"  Bristol,  —  strictly  a  Baptist  congrega- 
tion, but  associated  with  the  Brethren, — "received 
to  the  Lord's  table  several  of  Mr.  Newton's  parti- 
sans, known  to  hold  his  heresy.  .  Faithful 
men  on  the  spot  protested,  and  entreated  that  such 
doctrine  should  be  judged,  and  its  teachers  put 
out  of  communion.  Their  remonstrances  being 
unheeded,  they  were  obliged  to  withdraw  from 
communion  at  Bethesda ;  one  of  them  printing  a 
letter  explanatory  of  his  reasons  for  seceding. 
This  brought  forth  a  paper  signed  by  ten  chief 
persons  at  Bethesda,  vindicating  their  conduct" 
(I hid.).  This  is  known  as  TJie  Lttlir  of  the 
Ton.  The  ground  taken  was  this :  "  Supposing 
the  author  of  the  tracts  were  fundamentally  he- 
retical, this  would  not  warrant  us  in  rejecting  those 
who  come  from  under  his  teaching,  until  we 
were  satisfied  that  they  had  imbibed  views  essen- 
tially subversive  of  foundation  truth,"  but  "that 
no  one  defending  or  upholding  Mr.  Newton's 
views  should  be  received  into  communion."  At 
a  church-meeting  in  July,  George  M idler,  one  of 
the  leaders,  demanded  the  confirmation  by  the 
Brethren  of  this  letter.  "  The  majority  acqui- 
esced, and  assumed  a  neutral  position.  The  ques- 
tion was  fairly  raised  as  to  whether  Brethren 
were  really  gathered  as  independent  con- 
gregations. '  .  Several  meetings  throughout  the 
country  followed  (he  example  of  Bethesda,  while 
others  [countenanced  by  Darby]  maintained  the 
position  they  had  previously  occupied"  (/ bill.). 

The  seceders,  and  all  linked  with  them, obtained 
the  name  of  "  Fxclusives."  While  rigidly  exclud- 
ing all  on  Bethesda  ground,  they  freely  receive 
into  communion  Christians,  as  well  members  of 
the  Established  Church  as  nonconformists,  subject 
to  objection  raised  either  of  ungodly  life  or  radi- 
cal error.  "  The  explanation  is  this:  the  ntutrtd 
Brethren  .  by  acknowledging  the  presence  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  profess  to  be  one  body  :  in  receiv- 
ing a  single  member  from  a  body  that  professes  to 
be  a  unit,  the  wdiole  body,  sound  or  unsound,  is 
in  principle  received.     But  in  the  Church  of  Fug- 
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land,  and  in  the  various  forms  of  dissent,  no  such 
position  is  assumed"  {Ibid.)-  ,  The  motto  of  the 
n„rn  Brethren  became,  "  The  blood  of  the  Lamb 
is  the  union  of  saints."  With  this  compare  Dar- 
by's Works,  xiv.  30 "J,  where  a  contrast  is  drawn 
between  the  unity  of  God's  saints  on  one  founda- 
tion,—and  that  in  the  blood,  — and  latitudinarian- 
ism  The  "Exclusives"  have  jealously  guarded 
the  balance  of  truth  by  not  so  employing  2  John 
as  to  contravene  Rom.  xiv.,  xv.  But  thenceforth 
they  definitely  proclaimed  "  separation  from  evil 
as  God's  principle  of  unity."  Many  companies 
of  the  Brethren  followed  Midler.  The  assembly  at 
Vevey,  amongst  others,  was  affected  by  Newton's 
doctrine,  and  divided;  but  an  increasing  number 
have  carried  on  the  testimony  under  Darby's  guid- 
ance. Thus  was  made  a  fresh  start,  with  acces- 
sion from  this  time  of  doctrinal  intelligence  and 
dcfiniteness.  The  original  Christian  Witness  was 
in  1349  revived  by  The  Present  Testimony,  fol- 
lowed in  1856  by  The  Bible  Treasury,  still  con- 
ducted by  Mr.  Kelly.  To  each  of  these  serials 
Darby  contributed  largely. 

No"  further  rupture  occurred  until  after  the 
publication  of  Darby's  Sufferings  of  Christ.  The 
author  had  entered  upon  ground  previously  fatal 
to  others.  1 1 e  held  that  our  Lord  passed  through 
certain  non-atoning  sufferings  in  consequence  of 
the  position  he  had  taken  voluntarily  in  Israel,  in 
fulfilment  of  some  psalms,  and  as  typical  of  the 
tribulation  of  the  godly  "  remnant"  in  the  last 
days.  Some,  unable  to  distinguish  between  this 
doctrine  and  that  already  condemned,  raised  a 
storm  against  Darby  (lsiifi),  withdrawing  from 
communion  :  but  no  division  ensued. 

Between  1.S7H  and  lssl  a  second  great  breach 
rent  the  Brethren,  completed  in  Darby's  lifetime. 
A  "  gathering  "  at  Ryde  failed  to  deal  with  de- 
pravity in  gremiii.     Warnings  from  Brethren  else- 
where seemed  futile ;  but  all  recognized  its  status. 
Heedless  of  this,  an  old  associate  of  Darby,  desir- 
ing to  set  the  matter  right,  visited  the  place,  only 
to  inaugurate  a  new  assembly,  partly  formed  of 
seceders  from  the  old  one  at  Temperance  Hall. 
His  act  was  resisted  by  Darby  as  a  breach  of  unity; 
and  discipline  was  called  for  against  the  offender. 
The  Brethren  at  Kennhigton,  London,  where  the 
latter  lived,  were  slow  to  judge  his  misdeed.     The 
leaders  of  Park  Street,  another  London  meeting, 
directed  the  crusade  against  him  :  hence  a  second 
division  of  the  Brethren,  solemn  as  the  former,  — 
a  departure  from  Park  Street,  London,  for  having 
thrown  its  mantle  over  Guildford  Hall,  Ramsgate, 
as  before  from  Bethesda,  Bristol,  the  champion 
of  Ebrington  Street,  Plymouth.     The  rejecters  of 
Guildford   Hall  follow  Kelly  :   the   others,  since 
the   decease   of  Darby,  — just  a  year  after  this 
event,  —  have  been  without  an  ostensible  leader. 
Each  side  charges  the  other  with  "Independency." 
A  further  disintegrating  movement  had  been 
at  work,  with  small  result.      Another  Irish  ex- 
clergyman,   Samuel  O'Malley  Cluff,  brought  up 
amongst  the  Brethren  a  doctrine  of  sanctification 
akin  to  that  of  R.  Pearsall  Smith  of  America, 
and  called  "  Death  to  Nature,"  antidote  to  Laodi- 
cjean  religion,  by  Cluff  supposed  to  prevail  amongst 
them.   This  was  refuted  and  condemned  by  Darby. 
Cluff  and  his  followers  quietly  seceded. 

Thus  the  Brethren  have  resolved  themselves 
into  the  following  sections  : 


1.  The  so-called  "Exclusives"  in  three  branches, 
—  (a)  The  followers  of  the  late  J.  N.  Darby,  committed 
to  his  ecclesiastical  course,  —  the  Pauline  view  of  tlie 
church;  (fi)  Tlie  followers,  since  1881,  of  W.  Kelly, 
characterized  by  a  general  adhesion  to  Darby's  views, 
but  with  a  tendency  to  place  conscience  above  church 
action,  —  the  church  from  a  Pauline  point  of  view, 
modified  by  Johannine  elements;  (y)  The  followers 
of  Oluff,  with  a  special  scare  of  Lancliciea.  2.  Bethes- 
da, neutral,  open  Brethren,  linked  with  Miiller  of 
Bristol,  —  pronounced  leanings  to  Baptist  views,  and 
upholding  Independency  in  discipline.  3.  Newtoni- 
ans, with  leanings  to  Reformation  doctrine,  promul- 
gating prophetical  views  peculiar  to  their  leader. 
They,  too,  maintain  that  the  church  is  fallen. 

Of  the  body  of  doctrine  of  which  the  first- 
mentioned  class  are  the  special  representatives, 
we  subjoin  a  further  synopsis :  — 

The  Godhead.  —  They  maintain  the  Catholic,  doc- 
trines.    Human  Nature.  —  Adam  was  first  sinless, 
not  virtuous,  or  holy.     The  fall  introduced  unquali- 
fied ruin.    Person  of  Christ.  —  Tlie  Catholic  doctrine. 
The  Atonement. — Viewed  in  two  aspects:  (a)  God- 
wards,  propitiation ;  (b)  Man  wards,  substitution,  the 
purchase  of  all,  redemption  of  believers  specifically. 
(Jf.  0.  H.  Mackintosh's  Notes  on  Leeiticas.     Conver- 
sion.— Lucidly  treated  by  Mackintosh,  in  his  Notes 
on  Exodus,  also  his  tracts,  Forgiveness  of  Sins,  What 
is  it?  and  Regeneration,  What  is  it?    The  Brethren's 
teaching  forms  the  staple  of  the  addresses  of  D.  L. 
Moodv.    Predestination.  —  As  regards  the  doctrines 
of  grace,  they  hold  a  modified  Calvinism,  denying  as 
well  freewill  as  reprobation,  and  proclaim  an  unlim- 
ited gospel.     Election  regarded  as  esoteric.    Justifi- 
cation.—  The   righteousness  in   which  the  believer 
stands  is  God's  own;  distinction  between  active  and 
passive  obedience  of  Christ  denied;  the  basis  of  jus- 
tification laid  in  Christ's  death  alone.    Stale  of  Grace. 
—  There  is  for  the  child  of  God  "full  assurance," 
not  alone  moral  certainty:  it  is  a  question  of  nature. 
Believer  eternally  accepted,  delivered  from  the  wrath 
to  come.    Grace,  available  by  prayer,  the  only  power 
for  holiness  of  life.     "While  he  is  bound  to  do  good 
works,  neglect  thereof,  most  surely  followed  by  dis- 
cipline, does  not  alter  his  status.      Self-abasement 
and  confession  of  sin  insure  sense  of  divine  forgive- 
ness.   Christ's  own  priesthood  preserves  from  sin;  his 
advocacy  restores.     The  cleansing  of  sin  by  Christ's 
blood  once  for  all  accomplished ;  cleansing  by  water 
(the  Word)  continuous.    Means  of  Grace.  —  The  Holy 
Scriptures.    To  impugn  the  inspiration  or  authority 
of  the  Protestant  Bible  is  fatal.    Every  believer,  a 
saint  to  begin  with,  sanctified  practically  in  the  truth. 
Sacraments.  —  They  hold  to  (a)  Baptism;  as  to  that  of 
infants  they  differ,  Darby  having  been  a  PaBdobaptist; 
(ti)  Lord's  Supper,  celebrated  weekly.     Discipline. — 
V.  supra,  and  cf.  Darby's  Collected  Wiitings,  vols,  i., 
xiv.     The  Clivrck.  —  Their  doctrine  is  "  essential  to  a 
full  understanding  of  Brethren's  position  "  (Kelly). 
Non-existence    of    the    church    before     Pentecost. 
Viewed   from  God's  side,  it  is   the  body  of  Christ, 
the  Spirit's  workmanship,  intact;  from  man's  side, 
the  house  of  God,  human  workmanship,  marked  by 
failure,  distinct  from  the  "kingdom."     Ministry. — 
V.  supra.    Darby  writes,  "  I  hold  to  it  as  God's  ordi- 
nance, an  essential  part  of  Christianity.    But,  in  re- 
spect of  title  to  minister,  Kelly  remarks,  "Ordination 
was  never  practised  as  to         .  evangelists,  or  pas- 
tors, or  teachers."     Worship.  —  Of  the  simplest  kind. 
No    music,   hymns  (from  a    prescribed    collection), 
praise,  and  prayer,  as  the  Spirit  leads.     Cf.  Kelly's 
Lecture  (1870)  and  Reply  to  Rees,  vindicating  their 
practice;  also  his  Thoughts  on  tlie  Lord's  Prayer,  for 
their  disuse  of  the  latter,  conceived  to  be  a  symbol 
of  the  position  and  desires  of  the  Jewish  "  remnant." 
Eschalology.  —  Distinction   between   the    coming  of 
Christ  to  gather  his  saints,  the    "rapture"  (initial 
iropou<7io),  and  his  appearing  for  judgment  (eVi  <j>ai'cca); 
"  the  day  of  the  Lord,"  generic.    No  true  Christians 
will  pass  through  the  "tribulation."     Premillennial 
advent;  personal  reign  of  Christ  upon,  that  of  the 
church  over,  the  earth  for  a  thousand  years.    Israel 
restored  and  converted;  Christ's  earthly   Bride   to 
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administer  his  government  of  the  nations  under  mil- 
lennial blessing:  after  that,  the  final  judgment  of  the 
wicked  dead,  the  living  nations  ha\  nig  been  judged 
at  the  hegnining  of  the  .Messianic  reign.  The  immor- 
tality of 'the  soul  vindicated  as  wed  by  1  larby  ((Jvl- 
hrteil  )\~ritin</s,  vol.  x.)  as  by  F.  YV.  Crnnt  of  America. 
Endless  punishment:  cf.  Uarby's  Elements  of  Prophe- 
eti,  Kelly's  Leelures  em  the  Minor  I'voiihrls  and  llere- 
latinii,  as  to  the  lirnetpa!  of  the  Roman  Empire,  Anti- 
christ, etc. 

Their  testimony  is  in  the  main  as  to  the  ihurefi, 
without  neglect  of  evangelization.  For  their  atti- 
tude towards  ecclesiastical  communities  in  general, 
see  Darby's  Considerations  on  Hie  Eelii/ious  Move- 
ment of  the  Day  (ls:',!0:  <"f.  his  Eranyelieal  Protes- 
tantism and  the  liiblteal  studies  "I  M.  (bidet  (1Si">). 
National  churches  they  regard  as  loo  broad;  noneon- 
formaey,  as  too  narrow.  Naturally  the  K\  angelical 
Alliance  has  not  their  support.  They  hold  the  Hol\ 
Spirit's  presence  in  the  church  to  be  charactcrislic 
of  this  dispensation.  "  Their  appreciation,"  says 
Bledsoe,  "of  the  Holy  Spirit's  presence,  power,  and 
guidance,  is  the  grand  and  distinctive  character  of 
their  theology." 

In  1879  Miller  wrote  as  follows  :  "  In  the  United 
States  91  meetings  have  sprung  up  of  late  years; 
in  Canada  there  are  101  meetings;  in  Holland,  39  ; 
in  Germany,  189;  in  France,  lib;  in  Switzerland, 
7'-';  in  the  United  Kingdom,  about  7">0,  besides 
twenty-two  countries  where  the  meetings  vary 
from  1  to  13."  In  1836  we  find  Brethren  already 
in  India.  Bishop  Wilson  of  Calcutta  employed 
a  charge  to  his  clergy  for  an  attack  upon  them. 

Lit. — Herzog  :  Les  fr'eres  tie  Plymouth  et  J. 
Darby,  Lausanne,  1815  ;  Godet  :  E.rameu  tlrs  rues 
Darbystes  sur  le  saint  minis! ere,  Xeuenlmrg,  1840 ; 
Wig  it  am:  The  Present  Question,  1«  18-49;  Trot- 
ter: The  Whole  Question  of  Plymouth  and  Bellies- 
da;  Memoir  of  A.  JV.  Groves,  1800;  Govett:  The 
Church  of  Old,  London;  Groves:  Darhyism,  its 
Rise  and  Development,  Bristol,  1867;  W.  Ueid  : 
Literature  and  History  of  the  so-ealled  Plymouth 
Brethren,  London,  1870,  2d  ed.,  1876;  Bledsoe: 
art.  in  Southern  Review,  Baltimore,  ls77  (April); 
MlLLER  :  The  Brethren,  their  Ris, ,  1'royress,  and  Tes- 
timony, London,  1879;  Tevi.o.n  :  History  and  Doc- 
trines of  the  Plymouth  Brethren,  London,  1883. 

E.  E.  'WHITFIELD,  M.A.   (Oxf.  member   Brethren). 

PNEUMATOMACHI,  a  name  applied  generally 
to  all  who  held  heretical  views  concerning  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  more  especially  to  the  followers 
of  Macedonius;  which  article  see.  It  originated 
with  Athanasius,  and  occurs  for  the  first  time  in 
his  epistle  to  Serapion.  In  reality  the  heresy 
designated  by  it  is  simply  a  form  of  Arianism. 
The  Arians,  rejecting  the  homoousian  view  of 
Christ,  and  thereby  the  Trinity,  had  no  occasion 
to  raise  the  question  of  the  nature  and  personality 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  But  when  the  semi-Arians 
joined  the  orthodox  church,  and  accepted  the 
Xicsean  Greed,  quite  a  number  of  them,  more 
especially  the  followers  of  Macedonius,  trans- 
ferred the  question  from  the  second  to  the.  third 
person  in  the  Trinity:  and  the  controversy  began 
anew.  Serapion,  Bishop  of  Thmuis,  told  Atha- 
nasius of  this  new  heresy;  and  he  not  only  wrote 
against  the  Pnenrnatomachi,  but  assembled  a 
synod  in  Alexandria,  302,  which  condemned  them. 
Their  final  condemnation  took  place  at  the  synod 
of  Constantinople,  381.     See  Semi-Arians. 

POCOCK,  Edward,  D.D.,  Orientalist;  b.  at 
Oxford,  Nov.  8,  1601:  d.  there  Sept.  10,  1691. 
He  was  educated  at  Oxford;  elected  fellow  of 
Corpus  Christi  College,  1628;  chaplain  to  the  Eng- 


lish factory  at  Aleppo,  1630-36  (during  which  time 
he  made  a  collection  of  Greek  and  Oriental  manu- 
scripts and  coins  on  commission  of  Archbishop 
Laud);  professor  of  Arabic  at  Oxford,  163G-40;  in 
Constantinople,  to  seek  for  manuscripts,  .1637-39; 
rector  of  Childrey,  Berkshire,  1643;  re-instated 
in  his  chair,  1647  ;  professor  of  Hebrew,  and  canon 
of  Christ  Church,  1618;  and  in  spite  of  bigoted 
and  prejudiced  opposition  from  Roundheads,  and 
tin'  indifference  of  Cavaliers,  he  retained  these 
positions  till  his  death.  He  was  one  of  the  fore- 
most Orientalists  in  his  day..  His  works  are 
numerous  and  valuable.  His  Tlieolot/ical  Works 
were  published  in  2  vols,  folio,  London,  1710; 
with  a  Life  by  the  editor,  Leonard  Twells.  They 
embrace  'Porta  Masts  (a  Latin  translation  of 
Maimonides'  six  discourses  prefatory  to  his  Com- 
mentary upon  the  Mishna,  1600),  English  Com- 
mentaries upon  Hosea  (1680).  Joel  (1691;,  Micah 
and  Malachi  (1677),  and  a  Latin  treatise  upon  an- 
cient weights  and  measures.  The  Commentaries 
formed  part  of  Ell's  projected  Commentary  upon 
the  entire  Old  Testament.  They  are  heavy  and 
prolix,  but  learned.  Pocock  took  a  prominent 
part  in  Walton's  Polyglol,  furnished  the  collations 
of  the  Arabic  Pentateuch,  and  was  consulted  by 
Walton  at  every  step.  (See  Polyglot  Bibles.) 
He  translated  Grotius'  De  rerilate  Christians  reli- 
rjionis  (1660)  and- the  Church-of-England  Liturgy 
and  Catechism  into  Arabic  (1674).  His  chief  work 
was  his  edition  of  Greejorii  Abul  Farajii  hisloria 
dt/nastietrum,  Oxford,  1003,  2  vols.,  Arabic  text 
with  Latin  translation.  For  Pocock's  life,  see 
Theoloe/ical  M'orls  mentioned  above. 

PODIEBRAD,  George  of,  a  Bohemian  noble 
(b.  1420),  who  by  energy  and  capacity  rose  to 
such  importance,  that,  in  the  abeyance  of  the 
Bohemian  kingdom,  he  was  made  governor  in 
1402.  On  the  accession  of  Ladislas  (in  1402)  he 
remained  the  chief  person  in  the  kingdom,  and 
on  the  death  of  Ladislas  (in  1457)  was  elected 
King  of  Bohemia  by  the  Diet.  The  reign  of 
King  George  (1407-71)  marks  the  decisive  period 
in  the  religious  history  of  Bohemia.  The  Hussites 
had  been  in  a  manner  reconciled  to  the  church  by 
the  Compacts  made  with  the  Council  of  Basel. 
On  the  dissolution  of  the  council,  the  Papacy 
neither  accepted  nor  disavowed  the  Compacts.  It 
saw  that  a  breach  with  Bohemia  was  undesirable, 
and  hoped  to  foster  a  Catholic  re-action  within 
the  land,  which  would  slowly  bring  back  Bohemia 
to  Catholicism.  Podiebrad  was  the  great  oppo- 
nent of  this  policy,  and  was  the  greatest  statesman 
of  his  age  in  Europe.  He  wished  to  unite  Bohe- 
mia, and  organize  it  into  a  great  power.  This  was 
impossible,  so  long  as  Bohemia  was  rent  by  reli- 
gious discord,  and,  through  want  of  Papal  rec- 
ognition, was  isolated  from  European  politics. 
Podiebrad  could  not  make  peace  with  the  Papacy 
without  losing  his  hold  on  Bohemia:  he  could  not 
attack  the  Papacy  without  losing  his  political 
position  in  Germany.  He  accordingly  engaged 
in  negotiations  with  the  Papacy,  and  skilfully 
managed  to  lead  the  Popes,  Calixtus  III.  and 
Pius  II.,  to  think  that  he  was  more  compliant  than 
he  really  was.  E\ery  mark  of  confidence  which 
they  showed  he  promptly  used  to  assure  his  politi- 
cal position  abroad.  Yet  there  was  opposition  to 
him  in  his  own  kingdom,  where  the  city  of  Breslau 
refused  to  acknowledge  him,  and  was  the  centre 
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of  a  Catholic  opposition.  At  last  Podiebrad's 
diplomacy  came  to  an  end.  Pius  II.  was  alarmed 
at  his  increasing  influence  in  Germany,  and  in 
1162  disclaimed  the  Compacts,  and  demanded 
Podiebrad's  unconditional  obedience.  At  first 
Podiebrad  temporized,  then  aimed  a  mighty  blow 
at  the  Papacy.  He  proposed  to  the  various  courts 
of  Europe  the  summoning  of  a  parliament^  of 
temporal  princes  to  dis*cuss  European  affairs. 
His  proposal  was  not  agreed  to,  and  Pius  II. 
excommunicated  him  as  a  heretic  in  1164.  The 
death  of  Pius  IL  in  the  same  year  left  the  Bo- 
hemian question  to  a  more  determined  but  less 
politic  pope,  Paul  II.  Paul  II.  did  not  hesitate 
to  abandon  Bohemia  to  the  horrors  of  a  civil  war. 
He  authorized  the  formation  of  a  league  of  dis- 
contented nobles,  and  called  Mathias  Corvinus, 
king  of  Hungary,  to  the  aid  of  the  church.  The 
war  that  followed  was  not  a  religious  war  :  it  was 
a  war  of  conquest  on  the  part  of  King  Mathias. 
Still  Podiebrad  was  not  conquered,  and  died  vic- 
torious in  1171.  Nor  did  Mathias  gain  his  object. 
The  Bohemian  crown  was  given  by  the  Diet  to 
Ladislas  of  Poland.  The  war  of  Hungary  and 
Bohemia  was  most  disastrous  to  Europe:  it  wasted 
the  power  of  the  two  countries  which  were  the 
chief  bulwarks  against  the  Turk.  Paul  II.,  by 
encouraging  it,  diverted  the  Papacy  from  its  cru- 
sading policy,  which  was  the  one  point  in  which 
it  could  stand  at  the  head  of  Europe. 

Lit.  —  Authorities.  —  Eschkxloer  :  Geschichte 
der  Sladt  Breslau  com  Jahre  1^0-79  (ed.  Kunisch), 
Breslau,  1827-28;  also  a  Latin  original  of  the 
same  (Historia  Wratislaviensis),  ed.  JMarkgraf,  Bres- 
lau,  1872  ;  Kxose  :  Documenlirte  Geschichte  von 
Brestau,  1781-83,  5  vols.  ;  Palacky  :  Urkundliche 
Beilrdge  im  Zei/a/ler  Georg's  con  Podiebrad,  Vienna, 
1860.  Modern  Writers.  —  Palacky  :  Geschichte 
con  Bohmen,  vol.  iv.,  Prag,  1857 ;  Jordan  :  Bus 
Kimii/lhiim  Georg's  von  Podiebrad,  Leipzig,  1861; 
Voigt  :  J'Jncu  Silcio  di'  Piccolomini,  Papst  Pius  II, 
vol.  iii.,  Berlin,  1863.  mandell  CREIGHTON. 
POETRY,  Hebrew.  .See  Hebrew  Poetry. 
POHLMAN,  William  John,  Reformed  Dutch 
missionary;  b.  at  Albany,  N.Y.,  1812;  drowned 
at  Breaker's  Point,  between  Hong  Kong  and 
Amoy,  China,  Jan.  5,  1819.  He  was  graduated 
at  Rutgers  College,  1834,  and  at  the  New-Bruns- 
wick Theological  Seminary,  1837 ;  sailed  as  mis- 
sionary to  Borneo,  May  25,  1838.  In  1811  he  was 
transferred  to  China,  where,  with  Rev.  David 
Abeel  (see  art.),  he  established  the  Amoy  mission. 
POIMENICS.  See  Pastoral  Theology. 
POIRET,  Pierre,  b.  at  Metz,  April  15,  1640; 
d.  at  Rheiusburg,  near  Leyden,  May  21,  1719; 
the  only  real  mystic  among  the  French  Reformed 
theologians.  He  was  first  apprenticed  to  a  wood- 
carver,  but  went  in  1664  to«Basel,  to  study  the- 
oogy  and  was  in  1068  appointed  preacher  at 
Heidelberg,  and  in  1072  at  Anweiler.  Havino- 
been  driven  away  from  Anweiler,  in  1676,  by  the 
war  he  resided  for  several  years  in  Holland  and 
at  Hamburg  until  he,  in  1688,  retired  to  Rheius- 
burg, where  he  spent  the  rest  .3'  his  life.  He  had 
studied  lauler  and  Thomas  a  Kempis,  and  lived 
m  intimate  friendship  with  Antoinette  Bourignon 
and  other  mystics  ;  his  theology  of  love,  a  theology 
based  on  sentiment,  raising  him  above  the  dif- 
ferences of  churches  and  creeds.  His  principal 
works  are,  L  economie  divine,   Amsterdam,  1687 


7  vols.  ;  Lapaix  des  bonnes  ames  (1687)  ;  Les  prin- 
cipes  solides  de  la  religion  (1705),  etc.,  —  most  of 
them  translated  into  Latin,  Dutch,  and  German. 
He  also  translated  the  maxims  of  Jacob  Boehnie 
in  Latin,  and  edited  the  works  of  Madame  Guyon. 
[An  English  translation  of  his  Divine  Economy 
appeared  Lond.,  1713,  6  vols.]         c.  schmidt. 

POISSY,  Conference  of,  1561.  To  Catherine 
of  Medici,  regent  of  France  during  the  minority 
of  her  son,  Charles  IX.,  it  appeared  altogether 
necessary  to  bring  about  some  kind  of  reconcilia- 
tion between  her  Roman-Catholic  and  her  Re- 
formed subjects.  The  latter  were  numerous, 
powerful,  and  influential ;  but  the  very  sympathy 
which  they  met  with,  even  in  the  highest  ranks 
of  society,  made  it  seem  probable,  that,  with  a 
little  adroitness,  the  differences  might  be  bridged 
over.  A  conference  between  the  two  parties  was 
decided  upon ;  and  Poissy,  an  abbey  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  St.  Germain,  where  the  court  resided, 
was  chosen  as  the  place  of  meeting.  On  Sept.  9, 
1501,  the  first  session  was  held,  in  the  presence  of 
the  king,  the  queen,  the  princes  and  princesses 
of  the  royal  house,  and  a  great  number  of  the  high- 
est dignitaries  of  the  crown,  gentlemen  and  ladies. 
The  Roman  Catholics  were  represented  by  the 
cardinals  of  Tournon,  Lorraine,  Chatillon,  Ar- 
magnac,  Bourbon,  and  Guise,  the  archbishop  of 
Boiirdeaux  and  Enibrun,  and  thirty-six  bishops  ; 
the  Reformed,  by  thirty-four  delegates,  among 
whom  were  Beza  and  Peter  Martyr  Yerinigli. 
The  conference  was  opened  by  a  speech  of  the 
chancellor,  LTIopital,  which  showed  the  Reformed 
that  they  did  not  meet  their  adversaries,  as  they 
had  demanded  and  expected,  on  exactly  equal 
terms  ;  but  which  also  showed  the  Roman-Catho- 
lic prelates  that  they  were  not  simply  sitting  in 
judgment,  "  for  their  verdict  would  have  no  effect 
if  it  were  not  found  perfectly  impartial  and  just." 
The  word  was  then  given  to  Beza.  He  appeared 
at  the  bar  in  the  nobleman's  black  dress  of 
the  day ;  and,  when  he  knelt  down  to  pray,  —  the 
prayer  which  is  still  used  in  the  French  Reformed 
Church  at  the  opening  of  divine  service,  —  the 
queen  also  knelt,  and  the  cardinals  arose  and 
uncovered.  He  made  a  long  speech,  and  gave  a 
succinct  representation  of  the  whole  Reformed 
faith,  in  order  that  people  might  understand  both 
the  points  of  difference  and  the  points  of  agree- 
ment between  the  Reformed  and  the  Roman- 
Catholic  churches.  The  speech  was  cool  and  calm 
and  conciliatory ;  and  it  was  listened  to  with 
breathless  attention,  its  delivery  being  disturbed 
only  at  one  single  point.  When  Beza,  in  devel- 
oping the  Reformed  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per, used  the  expression  that  the  body  of  Christ 
was  as  far  from  the  bread  as  the  highest  heavens 
are  from  the  earth,  Cardinal  Tournon  jumped  to 
Ids  feet,  and  cried  out,  "  Blasphemavit .'  '■'  and  such 
a  tumult  arose  among  the  prelates,  that  the  queen 
herself  had  to  interfere,  and  impose  quiet.  Beza, 
however,  remained  calm,  and  continued  his  speech, 
which  the  next  day  was  printed,  and  distributed 
by  the  thousands  among  friends  and  foes.  On 
Sept.  16  the  second  session  was  held.  Cardinal 
Lorraine  answered  Beza.  His  speech  was  proud, 
but  adroit  and  impressive.  He  avoided  mention- 
ing transubstantiation  and  the  mass ;  and,  when 
he  spoke  of  the  bodily  presence,  he  used  terms 
which  remind  one  of  those  of   Luther.     But  he 
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refused  to  give  the  Reformed,  or  anybody  else,  a 
copy  of  his  speech;  and  the  Roman-Catholic  prel- 
ates in  general  declined  to  continue  the  discussion 
in  public.  The  following  sessions  (Sept.  24,  20, 
etc.)  were  consequently  held  in  private;  only  the 
princes  and  the  prelates  and  I  lie  Reformed  dele- 
gates being  present.  In  the  session  of  Sept.  2(3, 
Cardinal  Lorraine  very  cunningly  proposed  that 
the  Reformed  should  subscribe  the  Conjixxin 
Aiu/iistuna :  it  was,  indeed,  his  general  policy  to 
show  off  the  difference  which  existed  within  the 
Protestant  camp.  But  the  Reformed  as  cunningly 
met  the  feint,  urging  that  it  would  be  of  no  use 
for  them  to  subscribe  the  (.'onfr.ixlo  Auijiixlanii 
unless  the  Roman  Catholics  also  .subscribed.  In 
the  same  session  a  mixed  committee  was  formed, 
and  charged  with  the  drawing-up  of  ajonuula  t-on- 
sen.tus,  which  should  be  accepted  by  Loth  parties. 
The  committee  actually  succeeded  in  arriving  at 
an  agreement;  and  its  formula  i-onscumtx,  though 
very  vague  and  ambiguous,  was  accepted,  not  only 
by  the  court,  but  also  by  Cardinal  Lorraine,  who 
declared  "  that  he  had  never  had  another  faith." 
The  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne,  however,  rejected 
the  formula  as  heretical;  and,  in  the  session  of 
Oct.  6,  the  Roman-Catholic  party  presented  a 
strictly  Roman  confession,  which  they  demanded 
that  the  Reformed  should  subscribe.  In  the  final 
session  of  Oct.  17  they  went  even  farther,  and 
demanded  that  all  the  churches  and  all  the  church- 
property  which  the  '•  heretics  "  had  taken  posses- 
sion of  in  the  various  provinces  should  be  restored. 
During  the  month  which  the  conference  lasted,  a 
re-action  took  place  in  favor  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics. The  financial  pressure  finally  compelled 
the  king  to  yield  to  their  demands.  He  needed 
money,  and  the  Roman-Catholic  clergy  was  the 
only  body  within  the  state  rich  enough  to  furnish 
the  funds.  Nevertheless,  the  Conference  of  Poissy 
gave  the  Protestants  of  France  an  opportunity  of 
publicly  vindicating  their  religious  views  ;  and 
the  edict  of  Jan.  17,  1562,  formally  recognized 
the  Protestant  religion,  so  far  as  it  gave  the  Prot- 
estants a  right  to  meet  for  worship  unarmed,  and 
outside  of  walled  cities.  See  Poi.enz  :  Geschichte 
des  franz.  Cali-inismus,  1857,  2  vols.  ;  Pr.vux  :  His- 
toire  de  la  r,f.  franc,  1860,  2  vols.  HiiRZOu. 

POLAND.  Christianity  first  reached  the  Poles, 
a  Slavic  people  inhabiting  the  plains  along  the 
Vistula,  in  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century, 
from  Moravia,  and  through  the  pupils  of  Cyril 
and  Methodius;  and  when,  in  966,  their  duke, 
Misczyslaw,  married  the  Bohemian  princess 
Dombrowka,  he  suffered  himself  to  be  baptized, 
a  large  portion  of  his  court  and  his  people  follow- 
ing his  example.  Thus,  in  its  origin,  the  I'olish 
Church  was  a  daughter  of  the  Greek.  Church  ;  and 
though,  in  accordance  with  the  general  practice 
of  the  Greek  missionaries,  service  was  celebrated 
in  the  Polish  tongue,  the  liturgy,  rites,  discipline, 
social  organization,  architectural  style,  etc.,  were 
Greek.  In  its  farther  development,  however,  the 
Polish  Church  was  brought  nearer  to  the  German 
Church  (that  is,  to  the  Church  of  Rome)  by  the 
close  connection  which  soon  sprang  up  between 
the  dukes  of  Poland  and  the  kings  of  Germany; 
and  when  the  first  Polish  bishopric  was  formed, 
at  Rosen,  it  was  placed  under  the  authority  of  a 
German  archbishop,  first  of  Mayence,  afterwards 
of  Magdeburg.     German  missionaries  supplanted 


the  Greek,  or  rather  Slavic,  missionaries;  and 
when,  at  the  opening  of  the  eleventh  century,  the 
Polish  Church  was  thoroughly  organized,  the  land 
being  divided  into  seven  bishoprics,  it  entered 
into  direct  communication  with  the  Pope  through 
the  Archbishop  of  Gnesen.  The  German  mis- 
sionary, however,  who  seldom  understood  the 
Polish  tongue,  and,  in  accordance  with  the  prac- 
tice of  the  missionaries  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
always  insisted  upon  using  the  Latin  language  in 
the  celebration  of  service,  worked  with  much  less 
success  in  Poland  than  the  Greek  or  the  native 
missionary.  I'nder  his  management  the  Poles 
remained  heathen,  though  they  were  baptized; 
and  it  was  necessary  to  employ  barbarous  punish- 
ments—  knocking  out  the  teeth  of  those  who  ate 
flesh  during  the  fast,  etc. — in  order  to  enforce 
the  simplest  rules  of  discipline.  More  than  a 
century  passed  away,  and  still  the  Poles  sat  wait- 
ing, and  singing  dirges  on  the  anniversary  of  the 
day  when  the  duke  had  ordered  their  idols  to  lie 
burnt,  or  thrown  into  the  water.  Nor  was  the 
transformation  within  the  church  itself,  from 
Greek  to  Itoman,  brought  about  easily.  For  a 
long  time  the  Church  of  liume  felt  compelled  to 
temporize  w  ith  respect  to  the  use  of  the  vernacu- 
lar in  divine  service,  with  respect  to  the  cup  in 
the  Lord's  Supper,  with  respect  to  celibacy,  and 
in  many  other  points.  In  1120  all  the  priests 
in  the  diocese  of  Brcslau  were  married  ;  and,  a 
century  later,  the  synod  of  Gnesen  (1219)  still 
complained  that  the  decrees  against  the  marriage 
of  priests  had  had  no  effect.  But,  in  spite  of  all 
pliability  and  cautiousness,  there  always  was  in 
the  Polish  Church  a  strong  opposition  from  the 
side  of  the  laity  to  the  hierarchical  organization 
(the  tithes  could  not  be  gathered,  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal jurisdiction  could  not  be  sustained),  and  an 
equally  strong  opposition  from  the  side  of  the 
hierarchy  to  the  pope,  —  Gregory  ATI.  complained 
in  107")  of  the  I'olish  bishops  as  ultra  rei/n/as  libe- 
ri  el.  absolufi,  and,  under  Innocent  III.,  a  bishop  of 
Posen  ventured  to  leave  an  interdict  pronounced 
against  the  duke  entirely  unheeded.  When  it  is 
added  that  the  Waldensians,  the  Beghards,  the 
Fraticellis,  the  Bohemian  Brethren,  found  numer- 
ous adherents  in  Poland;  that  the  Inquisition, 
introduced  in  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, utterly  failed  in  suppressing  the  anti- Roman 
tendencies ;  that  the  university  of  Cracow  was 
founded  in  1410  on  the  plan  of  Jerome  of  Prague, 
—  it  cannot  be  wondered  at  that  the  Reformation 
spread  rapidly  in  the  country.  Dantzig  espoused 
the  cause  of  Luther  in  1518  ;  and,  though  fearfully 
punished  in  1526  by  Sigismund  I.,  it  could  not 
be  made  to  submit.  Most  of  the  great  cities, 
both  in  Poland  Proper  and  in  Lithuania,  followed 
the  example ;  and  when,  in  1520,  a  papal  legate 
undertook,  in  accordance  with  a  royal  decree,  to 
publicly  burn  the  works  of  Luther  at  Thorn,  he 
was  stoned  out  of  the  city.  In  1544  the  Swiss 
Reformation  was  first  made  known  in  the  coun- 
try (Stanislaus  Lutormiski),  and  found  many 
adherents,  especially  among  the  nobility;  and 
in  1556  John  a  Lasco  began  his  great  work  of 
organizing  the  Evangelical  Church  of  Poland. 
Meanwhile  the  Itoman  Catholics  were  not  asleep. 
They  found  an  energetic  and  able  leader  in 
Hosius,  Bishop  of  Culm,  afterwards  of  Ermeland. 
Nevertheless,  they  could  not  prevent  the  diet  of 
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Petrikau  (1555)  from  agreeing  upon  demanding  a 
national  council  for  the  introduction  of  the  Polish 
language  in  the  mass,  and  the  cup  in  the  Lord's 
Supper?  and  for  the  abolition  of  celibacy  and  the 
annats;  and  in  1563  the  king,  Sigismund  II., 
issued  an  edict  of  toleration.  It  was,  indeed,  not 
the  exertions  of  the  Roman-Catholic  party,  but  in- 
ternal dissensions,  which  finally  checked  the  prog- 
ress of  the  Reformation.  First  a  split  took  place 
among  the  Reformed  on  account  of  the  unitarian 
or  autitrinitarian  views  which  arose  among  them 
(see  art.  Sociniaxism)  ;  next  the  Reformed  and 
the  Lutherans  could  come  to  no  agreement.  The 
synod  of  Sendomir  (1570)  brought  about  a  con- 
sensus ,  but  the  Lutherans  soon  after  repudiated 
it,  and  the  two  evangelical  parties  fought  with 
more  violence  against  each  other  than  against  the 
Roman  Catholics.  The  Jesuits,  of  course,  were 
not  slow  in  availing  themselves  of  the  opportunity ; 
and  from  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century 
they  were  able  to  begin  actual  persecutions,  which, 
in  connection  with  the  political  confusion  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  cut  short  all  vigorous  reli- 
gious life  in  the  country.  [See  Friese  :  Kirchen- 
geschichte  des  Kunir/rrichs  Polen,  Breslau,  1786; 
Krasinski  :  The  lief  urination  in  Poland,  London, 
1838-40,  2  vols. ;  Lescoeur  :  L'Eglise  catlmlique 
en  Pologne  sous  le  gourernement  rnsse  (177S- 
1875),  Paris,  1870,  2  vols.]  D.  erdmaxx. 

POLE,  Reginald,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury; 
b.  probably  in  Lordington,  Sussex,  March,  1500; 
d.  at  Lambeth,  Nov.  18,  1558.  His  mother  was 
a  niece,  of  Edward  IV.,  and  governess  of  the 
eldest  daughter  of  Henry  VIII.  Pole  was  brought 
up  at  the  king's  expense,  educated  at  Oxford, 
given  the  income  of  several  church  preferments, 
although  he  was  not  ordained  until  his  elevation  to 
the  archiepiscopal  throne.  In  1520  he  was  sent 
to  Italy  to  continue  his  studies;  returned,  1523. 
In  1529  Henry  used  him  as  agent  to  procure  from 
the  Paris  university  a  favorable  opinion  upon  the 
divorce  from  Catharine  of  Aragon.  In  order  to 
avoid  any  public  expression  of  opinion  upon  the 
matter,  on  his  return  he  retired  to  the  monastery 
at  Sheen,  and  there  prosecuted  theological  studies. 
In  1531  he  declined  the  archbishopric  of  York, 
and  in  the  next  year  left  England  for  the  Conti- 
nent. In  1535,  on  the  king's  demand  for  a  defi- 
nite expression  of  opinion  upon  the  divorce  and 
upon  the  king's  supremacy  over  the  church,  he 
wrote  Be  imitate  ecclesice ,  in  which  he  not  only 
uttered  a  judgment  adverse  to  the  king  upon  both 
points,  but  heaped  abuse  upon  his  opponents. 
The  book,  of  course,  filled  Henry  VIII.  with  as- 
tonishment and  rag,'.  He  ordered  Pole  to  appear 
in  person  before  him  to  answer  for  his  deed.  This 
Pole  declined  to  do,  but  told  the  king  to  reply  to 
the  book  if  he  pleased ;  and  the  Bishop  of  Dur- 
ham undertook  the  task-.  Pole's  motive  in  thus 
breaking  with  the  king  was  political.  He  knew 
there  was  much  dissatisfaction  in  England  with 
Henrys  doings:  he  hoped  to  head  the  party  to 
put  Edward  I\  .  on  the  throne,  and  thus  bring 
England  on  the  side  of  the  emperor.  He  probably 
also  desired  to  marry  the  cousin  of  the  emperor, 
the  Princess  Marie,  the  daughter  of  Catharine  of 
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legate  to  the  Netherlands,  and  given  much  to  do 
in  preparing  the  revolt  which  was  to  dethrone 
Henry.  The  scheme  came  to  nothing;  and  Pole 
found  himself  generally  considered  as  a  traitor 
and  as  such  he  was  mistrusted  by  both  Francis  I. 
and  Charles  V.  The  Pope,  however,  treated  him 
kindly,  and  sent  him  (June,  1538)  as  legate  to 
Toledo,  and  later  (1541)  to  Viterbo.  In  the 
autumn  of  that  year  Henry  threw  Pole's  mother 
(the  Countess  of  Salisbury)  and  his  brothers  into 
prison,  and  in  1541  executed  them  all,  except  the 
youngest  brother,  on  charge  of  treason.  In  1554, 
on  the  coronation  of  Mary,  Pole  returned  to  Eng- 
land as  legate ;  entered  heartily  into  the  work  of 
restoring  the  papal  authority  in  England;  was 
consecrated  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (March  22, 
1556),  and  during  his  brief  authority  put  to  death 
as  heretics  five  bishops,  twenty-one  priests,  eight 
nobles,  eighty-four  artisans,  a  hundred  peasants, 
twenty-six  women ;  removed  the  bones  of  Peter 
Martyr  Vermigli  from  Christ  Church  Cathedral, 
Oxford,  to  unconsecrated  ground ;  exhumed  the 
bodies  of  Butzer  and  Fagius,  'which  had  long- 
rested  in  Cambridge,  and  burnt  them.  Yet  Pole 
had  been  himself  charged  with  heresy.  To  him 
had  been  attributed  the  famous  book  Dei  lienefizio 
di  Ccsu  Christi  confesso.  Pie  was  more  than  sus- 
pected of  maintaining  the  Lutheran  justification 
by  faith  ;  and  his  election  as  pope,  on  the  death  of 
Paul  III.  (in  1549),  when  he  really  had  received  the 
majority  of  votes,  was  prevented  by  the  charge 
of  heresy  brought  by  his  foe,  Caraffa;  and,  when 
the  latter  became  Paul  IV.  (1555),  he  withdrew 
Pole's  commission  as  legate  to  England  (May, 
1557),  and  summoned  him  to  Rome  to  appear 
before  the  tribunal  of  the  Inquisition.  Death 
intervened  before  the  order  could  be  obeyed,  but 
the  Inquisition  called  him  a  heretic.  Carnesecchi 
says  of  Pole,  that  "in  Rome  he  was  considered 
a  Lutheran,  in  Germany  a  papist,  at  the  Flemish 
court  to  belong  to  the  French  party,  at  the  French 
court  to  the  imperial  party."  It  was  character- 
istic of  him  to  try  to  please  all  parties.  But, 
although  vacillating  upon  other  points,  he  always 
held  firmly  to  the  defence  of  the  papal  authority, 
and  to  his  desire  to  bring  England  in  uncondi- 
tional surrender  to  the  feet  of  the  Pope.  He  did 
what  he  could  to  bring  this  policy  into  action ; 
but  the  temper  of  the  English  people,  the  death 
of  Charles  V  ,  and  the  fanatical  zeal  of  the  Pope, 
must  have  opened  his  eyes  to  its  impossibility. 

Lit.  —  See  Pole's  letters  in  Quirini  :  Epist. 
Poli,  Brixen,  1711  sqq. ;  Calendar  of  State  Papers, 
Henry  VIII.,  London,  1875  sqq.  Many  works 
exist  in  manuscript  in  the  library  of  Corpus  Christi 
College,  Cambridge.  See  life  of  Pole  by  Thomas 
Philipps  (Oxford,  17G4)  and  Walter  F.  Hook 
(in  vol.  iii.  hires  of  Archbishops  of  Canterbury, 
London,  1809).  BENRATH. 

POLEMICS,  Very  early,  Christianity  felt  com- 
pelled, by  the  very  circumstances  under  which  it 
was  placed,  to  make  direct  attacks  on  its  enemies, 
simply  in  order  to  defend  itself.  In  other  words, 
polemics  very  early  became  a  necessary  part  of 
Christian  apologetics.  But  practice  develops 
method ;  and  it  is  evident,  from  the  writings  of 
Iren;rus,  Tertullian,  Athanasius,  and  Augustine, 
that  those  writers  were  fully  conscious,  not  only 
of  the  value  of  polemics  as  a  weapon,  but  also  of 
the   manner  in  which  to   use  that  weapon  with 
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most  effect  And  again  :  conscious  met  In  id  is  the 
beginning  of  science  ;  not  that  polemics,  though 
practised  with  great  skill  as  an  art,  oyer  in  an- 
tiquity developed  into  a  systematic  theory,  a  sci- 
ence. Even  during  the  middle  ages  it  did  not 
reach  that  stage;  and  it  was  not  until  the  Refor- 
mation had  furnished  new  and  violent  impulses, 
that  the  need  of  a  complete  theory  of  the  art  of 
polemics  was  felt.  Hints  of  the  kind  are  scattered 
through  the  works  of  .Martin  Chemnitz,  Hollar- 
min,  llunnius,  and  others;  but  (he  Jesuits  were 
the  first  to  give  systematic  representations  of  the 
method  of  polemics:  hence  they  were  called 
"Methodists."  The  Protestants  *  followed  the 
example,  and  a  considerable  literature  soon  grew 
up.  See  Abraham  Calovius  (St/uo/isis  con- 
troversiarum,  1685)  on  the  Protestant  side,  and 
Vitus  Pichlek  (Theologia  polemicu.  175:!)  on  the 
Roman-Catholic  side.  15y  Schloiennacher,  finally, 
polemics  was  incorporated  with  the  theologi- 
cal system  as  a  part  of  philosophical  theology. 
See  his  Darstillimi/  ties  theolot/ischen  Studiums 
(Berlin,  1S11),  and  more  especially  the  work  of  his 
disciple,  Sack:  Christliche  Palentilc  (Bonn,  1838). 
Ar.  the  systematization  of  the  various  theological 
departments  has  varied,  the  place  of  polemics  in 
the  system  has,  of  course,  also  varied.  See  Pelt: 
TlicM  Enci/clop.,  Hamburg,  1813 ;  and  J.  P.  Lange  : 
Christt.  Dogmatil;  Heidelberg,  1*49-52,  3  vols.,  etc. 
Such  a  change,  however,  does  not  materially  alter 
its  scientific  character.  L.  PELT. 

POLENTZ,  George  of.     See  George  of  Po- 

LENTZ. 

POLIANDER,  Johann,  b.  at  Neustadt,  in  the 
Palatinate,  1487 ;  d.  in  Kdnigsberg,  1541.  He 
studied  at  Leipzig ;  was  rector  of  the  Thomas 
school  there,  1510-22,  and  acted  as  secretary  to 
Eck  during  his  famous  disputation  with  Luther, 
in  1519,  but  was  converted  by  Luther's  argument, 
embraced  the  Reformation,  and  was  in  1525  ap- 
pointed preacher  in  Konigsberg,  where  he  spent 
the  rest  of  his  life.  He  was  very  active  in  intro- 
ducing the  Reformation  in  Prussia,  and  is  the 
author  of  the  celebrated  hymn,  Nun  lob  mein  Seel 
den  Hen-en  ("  Xow  to  the  Lord  sing  praises"), 
translated  by  Vlills,  in  Horce  GermauictE.  See 
Rost  :  Memoria  Poliandri,  Leipzig,  1808. 

POLITY,  as  applied  to  the  church,  means  gov- 
ernment or  administration  of  the  church,  so  far 
as  the  church  is  considered  simply  as  an  institu- 
tion among  other  institutions.  Among  the  most 
recent  books  in  this  department  may  be  men- 
tioned, G.  A.  Jacob  :  Ecclesiastical  Polity  of  the 
New  Testament,  London,  1871  ;  Charles  Hodge: 
The  Church  and  its  Polity,  New  York  ami  Loudon, 
1879;  E.  Hatch:  The  Organization  of  the  Early 
Christian  Churches,  London,  1881;  (Ikoikjh  T.  ; 
Ladd  :  The  Principles  of  Church  l'olilip  Xew  I 
York,  1882;  J.  A.  Hodge:  What  is  Presbyterian 
Law  ?  Philadelphia,  1882  ;  A.  A.  Pellicca  :  The\ 
Polity  of  the  Christian  Church  of  Early  Mctliteral 
and  Modem  Times,  translated  from  the  Latin  by 
J.  C.  Bellett,  London,  1883.  For  the  various 
forms  of  church  government  or  church  polity 
see  Congregationalism,  Episcopal  Church, 
Episcopacy,  Lutheran  Church,  Presbyte- 
kianism,  etc. 

POLLOK,  Robert,  Scotch  poet;  b.  at  Muir- 
house,  Eaglesham  Parish,  Renfrewshire,  1799 ;  d. 
at  Southampton,  Sept.  15,  1827.     He  was  gradu- 


ated at  the  university  of  Glasgow,  studied  the- 
ology, and  was  licensed  in  the  United  Secession 
Church  (1827),  but  preached  only  once.  He  is 
remembered  lor  his  Course  of  Time,  published 
anonymously  while  a  student  (1827),  a  religious 
poem  of  extraordinary  popularity  for  many  years. 
The  seventy-eighth  thousand  appeared  in  Elin- 
burgh,  l.sij.s,  later  ed.,  1877;  and  at  present  there 
are  ten  editions  selling  in  the  United  States. 
Besides  this  he.  published,  also  anonymously, 
|  Helen  of  the  Giro,  The  Persecuted  Enmity,  and 
'  Raljih  Geiitntell,  three  stories  since  repeatedly  re- 
published, separately  and  together,  under  the 
caption,  Talcs  aj  the.  Covenanters,  Edinburgh,  1833, 
new  eel.,  1807,  often  reprinted  in  the  United 
States.  See  the  Mnuoir  by  his  brother,  Edin- 
burgh, 1S-13. 

POLYCARP,  Bishop  of  Smyrna.  Though  Poly- 
carp  is  one  of  the  most  celebrated  characters  in 
ancient  Christendom,  very  little  is  known  of  his 
life.  According  to  the  account  of  his  pupil,  Ire- 
nffius,  he  was  himself  a  pupil  of  the  apostles,  more 
especially  of  John,  and  had  conversed  with  many 
who  had  seen  the  Lord  in  the  flesh.  According 
to  Tertullian  (lie  jo-ascriji/tone,  32)  and  Jerome 
(Catal.  scr.  ecel.,  17),  he  was  consecrated  Bishop 
of  Smyrna  by  John.  From  the  latter  part  of  his 
life  we  know,  that,  while  Anicetus  was  Bishop  of 
Rome,  he  visited  that  city  in  order  to  establish 
uniformity  throughout  the  Christian  Church  with 
respect  to  the  term  of  the  celebration  of  Easter. 
He  did  not  succeed.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
difference  did  not  destroy  the  church  communion  ; 
Polycarp  participating  in  the  Lord's  Supper  while 
in  Rome.      See  Eusebius  :   Hist.  Ecel.,  V.  23. 

A  more  detailed  account  has  come  down  to  us 
of  his  martyrdom.  The  Martyrium.  Po!ycarpi-ws.s 
known  to  Eusebius,  who  incorporated  all  its  chief 
events  with  his  church  history.  It  was  first  ed- 
ited (Latin  and  Creek),  but  incomplete,  by  Halloix, 
then  by  Ussher,  liuinart,  and  others.  The  best 
edition  is  that  by  Zahn,  in  his  Pair.  Apost.  Upcr. 
Valesius  declared  those  Acts  the  oldest  of  the 
kind  ;  and  the  genuineness  of  the  document  was 
generally  accepted,  until  Lipsius,  and,  after  him, 
Keim,  raised  senne  doubt.  Lipsius  dates  the  Acts 
at  about  200 ;  and  his  reasons  are,  the  high-pitched 
reverence  for  the  martyrs,  an  indication  of  the  use 
of  the  Roman  Easter-term,  and  the  occurrence  of 
the  categorical  expression,  "the  Catholic  Church." 
But  that  expression  was  by  no  means  new  in  167. 
The  hint  at  the  Roman  Easter-term,  if  really 
found,  would  compel  us  to  fix  the  date  of  the 
document  much  later,  which  is  impossible  on 
account  of  Eusebius ;  and,  finally,  the  reverence 
for  the  martyrs  chimes  in  very  well  with  the  time. 
The  only  doubt  which  can  be  justly  entertained 
with  respect  to  the  document  is  about  its  perfect 
authenticity.  It  may  have  been  altered  here  and 
there,  or  subjected  to  interpolations. 

About  the  year  of  the  death  of  Polycarp,  there 
has,  of  late,  been  much  controversy.  Eusebius 
fixes  it,  both  in  his  Chronicle  and  in  his  church 
history,  at  100  ;  Jerome,  at  167.  In  the  chrono- 
logical appendix  to  the  Acts,  Statins  Quadratus  is 
mentioned  as  proconsul  of  Asia;  and,  in  his  Col- 
lectanea atl  Aristidis  rilam,  Masson  computed  the 
proconsular  year  of  Quadratus  at  165-106.  Wad- 
dington,  however,  in  his  Memoire  sur  la  chronologie 
de  la  vie  du  rhe'teur  JElius  Arisiide,  in  the  Mem.  <le 
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I'Inslitut,  1867,  vol.  85,  computed  the  year  of  office 
of  Quadratus  at  15:1-150,  and  consequently  fixed 
the  death  of  Polycarp  at  Feb.  23,  155.  His  com- 
putation was  immediately  adopted  by  Kenan, 
Aube,  Hilgenfeld,  Gebhardt,  Harnack,  and  others. 
Nevertheless,  it  involves  very  great  difficulties, 
as,  for  instance,  the  visit  of  Polycarp  to  Rome 
while  Anicetus  was  bishop;  and  it  rests  merely 
on  a  series  of  ingenious  hypotheses.  Quadratus 
is  only  mentioned  in  the  chronological  appendix, 
and  that  appendix  is  most  probably  a  later  and 
consequently  worthless  addition.  The  Acts  them- 
selves simply  state  that  the  martyrdom  took  place 
on  Saturdav,  the  16th  of  Nisan ;  and  the  16th  of 
Nisan  was  a  Saturday,  both  in  166  and  in  155. 

Of  the  letters  of  Polycarp.  all  have  perished, 
with  the  exception  of  one  to  the  Philippians.  It 
was  first  published  in  Latin  by  Faber  Sfapulensis 
(1198),  then  in  Greek  by  Halioix  (1033),  and  after- 
wards often:  the  best  edition  is  that  by  Zahn. 
As  it  contains  a  direct  reference  to  the  letters  of 
Ignatius,  all  critics  who  reject  those  letters  as 
spurious  have  tried  to  make  its  genuineness  sus- 
peoUid.  It  was  known,  however,  to,  and  accepted 
by,  Ireiueus,  Eusebius,  and  Jerome;  and  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  understand  how  a  spurious  letter  of  Poly- 
carp could  have  been  brought  into  general  circu- 
lation at  the  time  when  Irenams  wrote  (about 
180),  and  still  more  difficult  to  understand  how 
it  could  be  accepted  by  him,  the  pupil  of  Polycarp. 
[L.  Duchesne:  Vila  sancti  Pnly.  Smyr.  eplscopi auc- 
tore  Pionioprimum  Grace  eilila,  Paris,  1881,  40  pp. ; 
Funk-  Pair.  Ap.,  ii.  315  sqq.]         G.  uiilhorn. 

POLYCHRONIUS,    Bishop    of    Apamea,    and 
brother  of  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  was  one  of 
the  most  prominent  of  the  exegetes  of  the  Anti- 
ochian   school.     Of   his   life   nothing  further  is 
known.    He  wrote  Commentaries  on  Job,  Daniel, 
and  Ezekiel.    But,  though  he  was  never  formally 
condemned,   he   was    nevertheless    considered   a 
heretic ;  and  of  his  Commentaries,  only  fragments 
have  come  down  to  us  in  the  Catence.     See  Bar- 
denhewer:  Polychroiiius,  1879. 
POLYGAMY.     See  Marriage. 
POLYGLOT  BIBLES  are,  in  general,  editions 
of  the  Scriptures  in  which  two  or  more  versions 
appear  side  by  side.      They  have  existed  from 
very  early  times,  perhaps  from  the  period  imme- 
diately following  the  return  from  the  Babylonish 
captivity,  when  there  are  traces  of  a  combination 
of  the  original  Hebrew  text  and  a  Chaldee  Tar- 
gum.    There  is,  in  the  Barberini  Library  at  Rome, 
a  Samaritan  Pentateuch  Triglot,  which  dates  from 
the  middle  age,  and  contains  the  original  Hebrew 
text,  the  same  translated  into  the  Samaritan  dia- 
lect of  the  first  Christian  century,  and  also  into 
Arabic.     In  respect  to  the  New  Testament,  the 
necessities  of  the  peoples  to  whom  the  gospel  was 
carried  obliged  early  translations  from  Greek,  and 
led  to  the  separation  of  diglots,  in  which  were  the 
original  text  and  the  vernacular  version.     Of  this 
character  are   some   of   the   oldest  manuscripts; 
e.g.,  among  those  having  Greek  and  Latin  texts 
are,  for  the  Gospels,  D  (Codex  Bezae),  from  A.D. 
5o0;   for  the  Acts,  E  (Codex  Laudianus),  from 
end  of  sixth  century  ;  and,  for  the  Pauline  Epis- 
tles, D  (Codex  Claromontanus),  from  second  half 
of  sixth  century;  and  F  (Codex  Augiensis),  from 
close  of  ninth  century.      The  Codex  Borgianus 
(1),  m  the   Propaganda   College,   Rome,   dates 


from  the  fifth  century,  and  presents  Greek  text 
and  Sahidic  version.  These  manuscripts  tell 
their  own  story.  The  original  had  ceased  to  be 
intelligible,  but  the  time  had  not  yet  come  when 
it  could  be  omitted :  so  there  are  Greek-Syriac 
manuscripts,  Greek-Coptic,  and  many  other  simi- 
lar combinations.  The  Roman  Church  has  never 
authorized  the  use  of  the  Vulgate  in  connection 
with  any  version.  For  the  critical  determination 
of  the  text  of  the  Septuagint,  Origen  compiled  the 
Hexapla,  in  which  he  presented  the  Hebrew  text, 
in  Hebrew  and  Greek  letters,  along  with  the  Sep- 
tuagint and  three  different  Greek  versions,  — 
Aquila's,  Symmachus',  and  Theodotion's.  Thus, 
although  there  were  five  texts,  there  were  only 
two  languages. 

But  all  these  combinations  of  texts  are  not 
really  polyglots  in  the  present  usage  of  the  term. 
Nor  is  the  word  correctly  applied  to  those  editions 
of  the  Bible  which  contain,  (1)  Merely  the  Hebrew 
and  Greek  originals  ;  (2)  The  originals  and  a 
single  complete  translation  for  exegetical  pur- 
poses, usually  modern,  e.g.,  Greek  New  Testament 
with  Latin  translation  of  Erasmus  or  of  Beza; 
(3)  The  originals  and  church  authorized  versions, 
e.g.,  with  Vulgate,  Luther,  A.  V.;  (4)  The  ori- 
ginals and  two  versions  in  the  same  language, 
e.g.,  Greek  text,  authorized  and  revised  versions; 
(5)  Several  versions,  with  the  omission  of  the 
originals,  e.g.,  Canticles  or  the  catholic  Epistles 
in  Ethiopic,  Arabic,  and  Latin ;  (6)  The  so-called 
Biblia  pentapla,  i.e.,  five  German  translations; 
(7)  The  original,  an  old  version,  and  then  a  trans- 
lation of  the  version :  such  are  triglots,  but  not 
polyglots ;  (8)  The  original  and  several  versions 
in  one  language,  e.g.,  Bagster's  English  Hexapla, 
which  contains  the  AViclif,  Tyndale,  Cranmer, 
Genevan,  Anglo-Rhemish,  and  authorized  versions 
of  the  New  Testament,  placed  in  parallel  col- 
umns under  reprint  of  Scholz's  edition  of  the 
text  of  the  Greek  New  Testament.  Excluding 
these  spurious  polyglots,  there  remain  only  a  few 
works  to  which  the  name  properly  belongs  ;  and 
among  these  are  only  four,  which,  on  account  of 
their  importance,  deserve  special  mention. 

I.  The  Complutensian  Polyglot  (Alcala, 
1513-17,  6  vols,  folio),  one  of  the  rarest  and  most 
famous  of  printed  works,  prepared,  under  the  care 
and  at  the  cost  of  Cardinal  Ximenes  (d.  1517,  see 
art.),  by  famous  Spanish  scholars,  among  whom 
the  work  was  thus  divided  :  the  Hebrew  and  Chal- 
dee texts  were  edited  by  three  converted  Jews, 
Alphonso  of  Alcala,  Paul  Coronell  of  Segovia,  and 
Alphonso  of  Zaniora;  the  Greek  and  Latin  texts, 
by  Demetrius  Dukas  of  Crete,  iElius  Antonius  of 
Lebrixa,  Diego  Lopez  de  Zunniga  (Stunica),  Fer- 
nando Nunnez  de  Guzman,  and  others.  Begun  in 
1502,  in  celebration  of  the  birth  of  an  heir  to  the 
throne  of  Castile,  Charles  V.  (Feb.  24,  1500),  it  was 
carried  through  the  press  of  Arnaldo  Guillermo 
de  Brocario,  at  Alcala  de  Henarez,  the  Complutum 
of  the  Romans  (hence  the  name  Complutensian), 
from  1513  to  1517,  but  not  published  until  1520, 
by  special  permission  of  Pope  Leo  X.  (March  22, 
1520).  The  delay  enabled  Erasmus  to  have  the 
glory  of  editing  the  first  Greek  Testament  pub- 
lished (1516).  The  Complutensian  Polyglot  is  in 
six  folio  volumes,  of  which  the  first  four  contain 
the  Old  Testament ;  the  fifth,  the  New  Testament 
(the  printing  of  which  was  finished  Jan.  10,  1514, 
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the  type  is  large  and  peculiar)  ;  and  the  sixth,  a 
Hebrew  and  Chaldee  lexic.uu,  with  grammars,  etc. 
(This  volume  was  printed  second,  and  was  later 
separately  published  under  title  Alphonsi  Za- 
moke.xsis  Inlruilucliones  hhrakcr,  Complutum, 
15-5  and  often.)  The  entire  work  of  printing 
was  ended  July  10,  1517.  In  this  Polyglot  are 
given,  (1)  The  Hebrew  text  of  the  Old  Testament; 
(2)  The  Targum  of  Onkelos  to  the  Pentateuch; 
(:!)  The  Septuagint;  (1)  The  Yulgale  ;  (5)  Tin- 
Greek  New  Testament.  (This  position  of  the 
Vulgate  the  editors  "compare  to  the  position  of 
Christ  as  crucified  between  two  thieves,  —  the  un- 
believing synagogue  of  the  .lews,  and  the  schis- 
matieal  Greek  Church.")  The  Targum  and 
Septuagint  are  accompanied  by  literal  Latin 
translations.  The  Septuagint  then  appeared  for 
the  first  time,  and  not  very  correctly;  but  the  Vul- 
gate had  often  been  printed  previously,  and  the 
Hebrew  several  times.  It  were  greatly  to  be 
desired  that  there  was  definite  information  re- 
specting the  manuscripts  from  which  the  work 
was  derived,  and  the  principles  upon  which  it  was 
carried  on.  Xothing  is  known  respecting  the 
manuscripts  for  the  Greek  New  Testament,  except 
that  they  were  from  the  Vatican  Library,  judg- 
ing from  the  character  of  the  text,  were  late, 
and,  after  use,  were  returned.1  The  New-Testa- 
ment Greek  differs  considerably  from  Erasmus', 
is  but  little  more  correct,  and  presents  some  egre- 
gious defects,  especially  in  the  Apocalypse.  Of 
the  Polyglot,  six  hundred  copies  were  printed, 
three  upon  vellum. 

II.  The  Antwerp  Polyglot  (Antwerp,  1509- 
72,  8  vols,  folio),  also  called  Bihlin  llnjia  (Royal 
Bible),  was  ultimately  issued  at  an  expense  to 
Philip  II.  of  Spain  of  two  thousand  ducats  yearly. 
Its  originator  was  Christophe  Plantin,  the  famous 
Antwerp  printer,  who,  perceiving  that  the  cost 
could  not  be  borne  by  him,  applied  to  the  king. 
The  latter  not  only  cheerfully  responded,  but 
sent  Benedict  Arias  Montanus  (see  Arias)  from 
Spain  to  Antwerp  to  superintend  the  undertak- 
ing. Among  his  assistants  were  Andre  Maes 
(Masius),  Guido  and  Xicolaus  Fabricius,  Augus- 
tinus  Hunmeus,  Cornelius  Gudanus,  Johann  of 
Haarlem,  and  Franz  Raphelang,  Plantin 's  son-in- 
law  and  successor.  This  Polyglot,  besides  all 
that  is  in  the  Complutensian,  presents  Chaldee 
Targums  upon  the  whole  Old  Testament  (except 
Daniel,  Ezra,  Xehemiah,  and  Chronicles),  and  the 
Peshito  with  Latin  translation :  the  latter  is  print- 
ed both  with  Syriac  and  Hebrew  letters.  Five 
of  the  eight  volumes  contain  the  texts  ;  two,  a 
Hebrew  lexicon  by  Sautes  Tagiiinus,  a  Chaldee 
Syriac  lexicon  by  Guido  Fabricius,  a  Syriac, 
grammar  by  .Masius,  a  Greek  vocabulary,  gram- 
mar, a  number  of  archaeological  treatises  under 
allegorical  names  by  Arias,  and,  moreover,  a  num- 
ber of  brief  philological  and  critical  notes.  The 
last  volume  contains  a  reprint  of  the  Hebrew 
and  Greek  texts  (except  the  Apocrypha),  with  an 
interlinear  translation,  which  is  partly  the  Vul- 
gate, and  partly  the  version  of  Pagninus,  corrected 
by  Arias.  This  last  volume  has  been  frequently 
reprinted.  The  Polyglot,  looked  at  critically,  is 
not  very  satisfactory.     It  depends   a  good   deal 


1  Tregelles,  Printer!  Ti'.rt,  etc.,  pp.  15-18,  gives  an  ofticial 
list  of  manuscripts  used  in  the  other  parts  of  the  Polyglot. 


too  much  upon  the  Complutensian  ;  and  its  varia- 
tions in  the  Greek  New  Testament  are  due  to 
Stephen's  readings,  and  not  to  any  independent 
study  of  manuscripts.  Because  Arias  had  printed 
in  the  Polyglot,  the  Targums  and  much  matter 
from  Jewish  sources,  he  was  accused  by  the  Jesuits 
of  leanings  toward  Judaism,  and  was  ultimately 
obliged  to  defend  himself  at  Rome  against  the 
charge  of  heresy.  (See  Ai:ias).  Of  this  Poly- 
glot, live  hundred  copies  only  were  printed;  and 
the  greater  part  of  these  were  lost  at  sea,  on  their 
way  to  Spain.     It  is  therefore  now  a  rare  work. 

III.  The  Pakis  Polyglot  (Paris,  1028-45,  10 
folios,  largest,  size),  designed  by  Cardinal  Uuper- 
ron,  editeil  by  Gabriel  Sionita  (see  art.),  printed 
in  1'aris  by  Antoine  Vitre,  at  the  expense  of  the 
parliamentary  advocate,  Guy  Michel  le  Jay.  In 
external  respects  it  is  the  finest  of  the  polyglots, 
but  in  contents  has  the  least  critical  value.  It  is 
substantially  a  mere  reprint  of  the  Antwerp  Poly- 
glot, and  makes  no  use  of  printed  materials  which 
had  come  to  hand  since;  e.g.,  the  LXX.,  from 
the  Codex  Valicanus  (1. 51-17),  and  the  Sixto  Clem- 
entine Vulgate  (1590,  1592).  It  presents,  as  its 
only  novelties,  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  with 
the  Samaritan  version  of  the  same,  a  Syriac  and 
an  Arabic  version  of  the  Old  Testament,  each 
accompanied  by  a  Latin  translation.  Cardinal 
Richelieu  bid  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  for  the 
glory  of  being  its  patron,  but  Le  Jay  preferred 
to  have  the  glory  himself.  So  heavy  was  the  ex- 
pense, that  it  absorbed  his  entire  fortune;  while 
the  defects  of  the  work  were  so  notorious,  the 
volumes  so  unwieldy,  and  the  price  so  high,  that 
comparatively  few  copies  wrere  sold,  except  as 
waste-paper.  Le  Jay,  financially  a  ruined  man, 
entered  the  priesthood;  became  dean  of  Verzelai ; 
was  made  by  Louis  XIV.  a  councillor  of  state 
on  Dec.  16,  1045,  but  was  dismissed  in  1057, 
when  the  number  of  councillors  was  reduced;  and 
died  July  10,  1074.  During  his  lifetime  (1006) 
three  Dutch  printers  issued  some  copies  of  his 
Polyglot,  with  a  new  titlepage,  and  a  dedication 
to  Pope  Alexander  VII.,  as  if  it  were  a  new  work. 
The  new  title  calls  it  Biblia  Alexandrina  Jhpla- 
glottn.  For  an  account  of  the  Paris  Polyglot,  see 
Le  Long  :  Discours  hislurii/ues  sur  les  pnncipales 
'editions  des  Bibles  Polyglottes,  Paris,  1713,  pp.  104- 
204. 

IV.  The  London"  Polyglot  (London,  1054-57, 
6  vols,  folio j  is  the  must  important,  the  most  com- 
prehensive, the  most  valuable  (critically  speaking), 
and  the  most  widely  spread  of  the  Polyglots.  It 
was  edited  by  Brian  Walton,  printed  by  Thomas 
Koycroft,  and  dedicated,  first  to  Oliver  Cromwell 
(1057,  these  are  the  so-called  "Republican" 
copies),  and  then  afresh  (1060),  in  different  lan- 
guage, to  Charles  II.  (these  are  the  so-called 
"  Loyal  "  copies,  and  are  by  far  the  more  numer- 
ous). Cromwell  practically  proved  his  interest 
in  Walton's  scheme  by  allowing  the  paper  for  it 
to  be  imported  free  of  duty,  —  a  service  acknowl- 
edged in  the  original  preface.  In  the  "  Loyal  " 
copies,  however,  this  acknowledgment  is  with- 
drawn, and  Cromwell  is  spoken  of  as  "the  great 
Dragon."  It  was  published  by  subscription, — 
probably  the  first  work  in  England  so  published, 
—  at  ten  pounds  a  set.  Twelve  copies  of  the 
Polyglot  were  printed  upon  large  paper.  "Walton 
had  the  assistance  of  all  the  learned  men  in  Eng- 
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land,  particularly  the  Orientalists,  of  whom  the 
most  famous  were  Edmund  Castell  (Castellus), 
Edward  Pooock,  Thomas  Hyde,  Dudley  Loftus, 
Abraham  Wheelock,  Thomas  Graves  (Gravius), 
and  Samuel  Clark  (Clericus).  It  is  said  that  an 
offer  was  made  Le  Jay  for  six  hundred  copies  of 
his  (Paris)  Poly-lot  at  half-price,  for  circulation 
in  England;  and  that  it  was  on  his  declining  the 
offer,  that  the  plan  of  a  polyglot  which  should 
greatly  exceed  the  Paris  in  convenience  and  value, 
hut  he  much  less  expensive,  was  formed.  The 
first  four  volumes  contain  the  Old  Testament  in 
the  following  forms  :  Hebrew  text,  with  the  Ant- 
werp Latin  interlinear ;  the  Samaritan  Penta- 
teuch ;  the  Septiiagint,  from  the  Roman  edition 
of  1587,  with  the  various  readings  of  the  Codex 
Alexandrinus  ;  the  fragments  of  the  Itala,  col- 
lected by  Flaminius  Nobilius;  the  Vulgate  ac- 
cording to  the  Roman  edition,  with  the  corrections 
of  Lukas  of  Brugge  ;  the  IVshito,  with  transla- 
tion of  some  Syriac  apocrypha,  —  a  much  better 
text  than  the  Paris ;  the.  Arabic  version ;  the 
Tai'gums  from  Buxtorf's  edition;  the  Samaritan 
translation  of  the  Pentateuch;  and,  finally,  Psalms 
and  Canticles  in  Ethiopic.  All  these  texts  other 
than  the  Vulgate  are  accompanied  by  Latin  trans- 
lations, and  appear  side  by  side.  In  the  fourth 
volume  are  the  Targums  of  Pseudo-Jonathan  ami 
of  Jerusalem,  upon  the  Pentateuch,  and  also  a 
Persian  translation  of  the  same  book.  The  New- 
Test  anient  is  in  the  fifth  volume.  The  Greek 
text  is  that  of  Stephen's  folio  of  1550,  with  criti- 
cal apparatus,  including  the  readings  of  Codex 
A,  D  (1),  I)  (2),  Stephen's  margin,  and  eleven 
cursive  manuscripts  collated  by  or  for  Archbishop 
I'ssher,  and  furnished  with  Arias'  Latin  transla- 
tion. Besides  the  Greek  original,  are  the  Peshito, 
Vulgate,  iEthiopic,  and  Arabic  versions,  for  the 
Gospels  also  a  Persian  version  ;  each  with  a  lit- 
eral Latin  translation.  The  sixth  volume  contains 
various  readings  and  critical  remarks.  The  whole 
work  is  appropriately  introduced  by  Walton's 
Prolegomena,  in  which  the  subjects  of  Bible  text 
and  versions  are  discussed  with  marker!  ability : 
indeed,  this  part  was  repeatedly  separately  pub- 
lished (e.g.,  Leipzig,  1777,  ed.  J.  A.  Dathe;  Cam- 
bridge, ISis,  2  vols.,  ed.  F.  Wrangham),  and  for 
a  hundred  years  remained  unexcelled.  In  con- 
nection with  the  Polyglot,  generally  goes  the 
Lexicon  heplaglotton  of  Edmund  Castell  (London, 
1669,  2  vols,  folio),  a  lexicon  to  the  Hebrew] 
Chaldee,  Syriac,  Samaritan,  .Ethiopic,  and  Arabic 
languages  combined.  The  Persian  is  separately 
treated.  From  this  as  yet  unique  work  a  Syriac 
(Gottingen,  178S)  and  a  Hebrew  dictionary  (1790) 
have  been  derived,  both  edited,  with  notes  and 
additions,  by  J.  D.  Michaelis. 

Besides  the  four  great  Polyglots,  there  are  sev- 
eral minor  ones :  (1)  The  Heidelberg,  in  3  vols, 
folio,  Old  Testament.  15SG  (Hebrew,  LXX.  Vul- 
gate, Latin  translation  of  Santes  Pagninus  from 
Antwerp  PolygU),  New  Testament,  1500  (Greek, 
with  Arias  Latin  interlinear),  the  editor  was 
probably  Corneille  Bonaventure  Bertram  (1531- 
uK\  •)  A-  Hramhur!h  consisting  of  Elias 
Hu  ter  s  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  and  David 
\\  older  s  edition  of  the  Septiiagint,  Vulgate 
Pagmnus'  translation  of  the  did  Testament,^ 

t^  ill  ,  V'  ^  L,Uther's  German  BiWe 
in  parallel  columns,  the  whole  forming  6  vols. 


folio ;  (3)  The  Nuremburg,  edited  by  Elias  Hutter, 
of  which,  in  its  first  form,  only  Genesis-Ruth 
were  published  (1590,  folio),  containing  Chaldee, 
Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin,  German,  and  another 
modern  tongue,  which  varies  in  different  copies; 
in  1602  appeared  the  Psalter  in  Hebrew,  Greek, 
Latin,  and  German  ;  1599  the  New  Testament,  in 
Syriac,  Italian  (Bruccioli),  Hebrew  (with  Butter's 
translation),  Spanish  (Cassiodora  Reina),  Greek, 
French  (Genevan),  Latin  (Vulgate),  English  (Gene- 
van), German  (Luther),  Danish,  Bohemian,  and 
Polish ;  (4)  The  Leipzig,  edited  by  Christian  Rei- 
neccius,  New  Testament  (1713,  with  new  title- 
page,  1747),  in  Greek,  Syriac  (Peshito),  Romaic, 
German  (Luther),  Latin  (Sebastian  Schmidt),  with 
Greek,  various  readings,  and  Luther's  glosses,  Old 
Testament  (1750-51,  2  vols.),  only  in  Hebrew,  Sep- 
tiiagint, Latin  (Schmidt),  and  German  (Luther). 
(5)  The  most  comprehensive  polyglot  of  recent 
times  is  Bagsler's  (London,  1831,  folio)  in  which 
are  presented  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  (Mill)  origi- 
nals, the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  the  Septiiagint, 
Vulgate,  Syriac,  German  (Luther),  Italian  (Dio- 
dati),  French  (Oslerwald),  Spanish  (Scio),  and 
the  authorized  English  versions.  It  was  edited  by 
Samuel  Lee,  and  has  good  Prolegomena.  (G)  The 
most  generally  used  and  the  cheapest  polyglot  is 
the  Bielefeld  (1845-54,  3  vols. ;  4  th  ed.  1875,  4  vols, 
in  6  parts),  edited  by  Rudolf  Stier  and  C.  G. 
W.  Theile,  in  which  the  ( >ld  Testament  appears 
in  Hebrew,  Greek  (Septuagiut),  Latin  (Vulgate), 
and  German  (Luther);  and  the  New  Testament  in 
Greek,  Latin,  German,  and,  in  the  fourth  column, 
various  readings  from  other  German  Bible  trans- 
lations, or,  in  some  editions,  the  authorized  Eng- 
lish version.  The  ■New-Testament  Greek  text  is 
substantially  the  "received,"  but  with  the  more 
important  various  readings.  (7)  The  Hexaglot 
Bible,  edited  by  R.  de  Levante,  London,  1871-75, 
6  vols,  quarto.  This  work  is  a  mere  reprint.  It 
presents  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  texts,  with  Septu- 
agint,  Syriac  (Peshito),  Latin  (Vulgate),  English 
(authorized  version),  German  (Luther),  and  French 
versions. 

Not  falling  under  the  head  of  polyglots,  yet 
worthy  of  mention,  are  the  New  Testament  in 
Greek,  Latin,  and  Syriac  (in  Hebrew  characters, 
with  Tremellius'  Latin  version),  edited  by  Tremel- 
lius,  and  published  by  Henry  Stephens,  Geneva, 
1569,  folio;  and,  finally,  such  curiosities  as  the 
Lord's  Prayer  in  a  hundred  and  fifty  languages, 
edited  by  Chamberlayne,  1715;  J.  Adelung's 
Mhhridates  (Berlin,  1806-17,  4  vols.),  in  which 
it  appears  in  nearly  five  hundred  languages  and 
dialects ;  and  H.  Lambeck's  Psalm  104  '»»  Urtext 
unit  seiner  Uebertragung  in  11  Sprachen  als  Specimen 
einer  Psalter-Polyglotte  (Kothen,  1883). 

Lit.  —  General.  Le  Long  :  Discours  hislorique 
stir  les  principales  editions  des  Bibles  polgglottes, 
Paris,  1713,  reprint,  by  Mascb,  Bib.  sacra,  i.,  1778; 
G.  Oi.'tiiuys:  Gtscliiedkundig  verslag  der  voor- 
naamile  uilgctrcit  ran  bet  Biblia  Polgglotta,  Frane- 
ker,  1N22.  For  the  Complutensian,  see  Sejileb: 
Hist.  u.  l.ril.  Samml.  iiber  die  sor/enannten  Berceis- 
stellen,  Halle,  1704-68,  2  vols.  ;  Goetze  :  Verthei- 
digung  d.  complvlen.  Jlibel,  Hamburg,  1765,  1766, 
1796,  3  vols.;  Kiefer:  Gerettele  Vermuthinqen  iiber 
d.  comp.  N.  T.,  Halle,  1770;  S.  P.  Tregelles  : 
An  Account  of  the  Printed  Text  of  the  Greek 
New  Testament,  London,  1854  (pp.  1-18)  ;  F.  De- 
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litzsch  :  Sludien  zur  Entslchuug.igetchiehte  d.  Pol. 
d.  Cardinal  Ximenes,  Leipzig,  1 N 7 1  ;  E.  Ukuss: 
Bih.  X.  '/'•  O'raeci,  Braunschweig,  1872  (pp.  15 
sqq.);  S.  Pi<:Riier:  La  ISible  uu  XVI"  slide,  Paris, 
1879.  For  the  Antwerp,  see  Annules  Plauliniennes, 
Bibliophile  Beige,  l8oli  sqq.  For  l,he  /'am,  see  A. 
ISkiixarb:  Antoine  Vitrti  et.  les  carttcl.  orient,  dc  la 
B.  polyglot,  Paris,  18.>7.  CI",  encyclopedia  aits,  in 
Herzog,  II.,  by  lii:uss  (the  basis  of  tliis);  in  Wet- 
zer  u.   Welti',  by  Welie;  in  Lichtenbergcr,  by 

S.  BeRGKU.  SAMl'EL    11.    JACKSON. 

POLYTHEISM.  The  principal  question  relat- 
ing to  this  subject,  is  that  of  the  origin  of  polythe- 
ism. The  circumstance  that  polytheism  so  often 
has  developed  into  pantheism,  as,  for  instance, 
among  the  Hindus  and  the  (J reeks,  seems  to 
designate  it  as  the  primitive  form  of  all  religion  ; 
so  that  even  the  biblical  monotheism  might  be 
considered  as  having  grown  up  from  it.  The 
Bible  itself,  however,  is  very  far  from  counte- 
nancing such  a  view.  Neither  Gen.  iv.  20,  nor 
Exod.  vi.  3,  contains  any  reference  to  a  previous 
polytheism.  Neither  the  Pentateuch  nor  the 
prophets  show  the  least  trace  of  an  original  poly- 
theism. Jahve-Elohim  was  with  the  patriarch 
before  as  after  Noah ;  and  it  was  he  who  revealed 
himself  on  Mount  Sinai,  and  made  his  sole  wor- 
ship the  first  commandment.  The  polytheism  of 
heathendom  is,  indeed,  in  the  Bible,  considered  a 
desertion  from  the  one  true  God.  The  narrative 
in  Gen.  xi.  of  the  building  of  the  Tower  of  Babel, 
and  the  divine  judgment  which  befell  that  under- 
taking, is  a  record  of  the  separation,  not  only  of 
languages  and  nations,  but  also  of  religious,  and 
has  been  so  considered  by  the  earliest  Christian 
writers  (Origen  :  Contra  Celsum,  1.  v.  ;  Augus- 
tine :  De  civ.  Dei,  xvi.  6)  and  by  the  latest 
(Schelling  :  Einleilung  in  die  Philosophic  der 
Mylhologie :  Kurtz:  Geschichte  des  alien  Bundes ,' 
Kaulex  :  Die  Sprachcerwir  rung  zu  Babel,  1861  ; 
M.  A.  Strodl  :  Die  Entstehung  der  Vulker,  1868). 
Further  on  in  the  Old  Testament,  the  gradual 
development  of  polytheism  from  the  primitive 
monotheism  may  be  learned  from  the  history  of 
Abraham  (in  Gen.  xiv.  18  the  El  Eljon  of  Mel- 
chisedee  is  the  same  god  as  the  El  Shaddai  of 
Abraham;  but,  according  to  Josh.  xxiv.  2,  Abra- 
ham separated  from  an  idolatrous  father  and 
brother  when  he  emigrated  to  Canaan) ;  from  the 
history  of  Jacob,  who  saw  the  abomination  of 
images  creep  into  his  family  from  Mesopotamian 
relatives  and  his  father-in-law  Laban  (Gen.  xxxi. 
19) ;  from  the  history  of  -Joseph  in  Egypt,  who 
married  a  daughter  of  the  priest  of  On  (Gen. 
xli.  50)  ;  and,  finally,  from  the  history  of  Moses, 
who,  in  a  tremendous  struggle  with  Egyptian  and 
Midianite  heathenism,  strove  to  keep  his  people 
firm  in  the  faith  in  the  one  God.  In  the  same 
manner  the  New  Testament,  whenever  it  touches 
the  subject,  presupposes  that  the  Pagan  religions 
have  developed  from  a  true  primitive  religion  by 
a  process  of  decomposition  and  degeneration. 
See  Bom.  i.  21 ;  Acts  xiv.  16,  xvii.  29. 

In  spite  of  the  plain  assertion  of  the  Bible,  the 
opposite  view,  considering  monotheism  as  a  sim- 
ple evolution  from  polytheism,  has,  nevertheless, 
found  many  adherents  among  the  disciples  of 
modern  naturalism.  It  first  took  shape  among 
the  English  deists  of  the  eighteenth  century  ;  and 
it  now  occurs  under  three  different  forms,  accord- 


ing as  monotheism  is  developed  from  Fetichism, 
the  belief  in  charms  or  enchanted  objects,  or 
Animism,  the  belief  in  spirits  of  ancestors  and 
heroes,  or  Sabeism,  the  belief  in  the  ruling  power 
of  the  stars. 

The  fetich  theory  originated  in  the  days  of  Vol- 
taire and  Hume  It  was  founded  by  De  Brasses 
{Da  I'ulte  des  Di<  nx  fetiches,  Paris",  1760),  and 
perfected  by  A.  Conite  (Phi/nsophie  positive,  Paris, 
lSISO).  Since  that  time  it  has  been  a  favorite 
doctrine  among  the  French,  English,  and  Ameri- 
can posilivists.  See  Luiikock  :  On  the  Origin  of 
Civilization,  1867;  Barjno-Gould  :  Origin  and 
Development  of  Religions  Belief  18GL)  ;  J.  A.  Far- 
RER  :  Primitive  Manners  and  Customs,  1879  ;  Ja- 
C'OLLIot  :  La  genese  de  llinmonite,  1880.  It  starts 
from  the  assumption  of  a  primitive  atheism  as 
the  basis  naturally  given,  and  reaches  monothe- 
ism through  a  stage  of  childish  or  childlike  com- 
bination between  a  supranatural  power  and  some 
incidental  natural  object,  —  a  stone,  the  tail  of 
an  animal,  etc.  But  it  overlooks  that  there  is  a 
very  striking  resemblance  between  those  childish 
fetich  idols  and  certain  forms  of  superstition  in 
Buddhism,  Islam,  and  Roman  Catholicism.  For 
what  is  the  difference  between  the  fetich  and 
Buddha's  tooth  in  Ceylon,  or  the  amulet  of  the 
Greeks  and  the  Romans,  or  the  talisman  of  the 
Mohammedan,  or  the  miracle-working  saint's 
image  of  the  Roman  Catholic?  They  are  all 
tokens  of  degeneration,  no  more  and  no  less, — 
remnants  of  a  decayed  monotheism.  See  IIap- 
pel  :  Die  Anlage  des  Menschen  zur  Religion,  Leiden, 
1877;  and  O.  Pfleiderer  :  Religionsphilosophie, 
Berlin,  1878.  The  same  is  the  case  with  the  sec- 
ond form  of  the  theory,  the  so-called  Animism. 
The  name  was  first  applied  by  G.  E.  Stahl  (a 
physician,  who  died  in  1734),  to  denote  the  doc- 
trine of  the  soul;  anima  being  the  true  principle 
of  life  in  the  human  body.  Thence  it  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  religious  worship  of  spirits  by  E.  B. 
Tylor  (Primitive  Culture,  London,  1871,  and  Anthro- 
pology, London,  1881).  See,  also,  J.  Lippert  :  Der 
Seelencult,  Berlin,  1881.  The  spirits  worshipped 
may  belong  to  natural  phenomena  on  which  hu- 
man life  is  in  a  great  degree  dependent  (springs, 
rivers,  the  winds,  etc.),  or  to  some  great  men 
(heroes)  who  have  benefited  their  race,  or  simply 
to  the  ancestors.  This  idea  of  ancestral  worship 
as  the  primitive  form  of  all  religion  has  been  spe- 
cially developed  by  Herbert  Spencer  (Principles 
of  Sociology).  A  mere  glance,  however,  at  the  old 
state  religion  of  China,  the  classical  expression 
of  ancestral  worship,  shows  that  all  spirit-worship 
presupposes  a  supreme  spirit,  without  which  the 
whole  spirit-world  would  perish  at  once.  See  E. 
Faber  :  Introduction  to  the  Science  of  Chinese  Reli- 
gion, Hong  Kong,  1879  ;  and  J.  Happel  :  Die  all- 
chinesische  Reichsreligion,  Leipzig,  1882.  Still  more 
untenable,  and  still  more  insufficient  to  explain 
the  facts  of  history,  proves,  on  closer  examination, 
the  third  theory,  —  the  so-called  Sabeism,  or  star- 
worship.  It  was  first  set  forth  by  the  French 
astronomer  Dupuis,  in  his  Origine  de  tons  les 
cultes,  ou  Religion  universelle,  Paris,  1794,  12  vols.  ; 
and  it  has  afterwards  been  adopted,  under  various 
modifications  and  restrictions,  by  nearly  all  phi- 
losophers who  have  engaged  in  the  study  of  reli- 
gions with  an  astronomical  basis,  such  as  the 
Babylonian,   Phoenician,  and  others.     It  is  evi- 
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dent,  however,  that,  in  the  star- worship,  we  have 
not  to  do  with  a  young,  rising,  religious  aspi- 
ration, but  with  an  old,  sinking,  superstitious 
effort,  or  as  Le  Page  Renouf  says  concerning 
Hgvpt,  in  his  Hibbert  Lectures  (London,  1SS0), 
'•  The  sublimer  portions  are  not  the  comparatively 
late  result  of  a  process  of  development  or  elimi- 
nation from  the  grosser.  The  sublimer  portions 
are  demonstrably  ancient;  and  the  last  stage  of 
the  Egyptian  religion,  that  known  to  the  Greek 
and  Latin  writers,  was  by  far  the  grossest  and 
most  corrupt."  A  penetrating  criticism  of  Sabe- 
ism  shows,  that,  behind  the  star-worship,  there 
always  stands  a  derivative  form  of  monotheism, 
hcno'theism,  which  again  refers  back  to  a  pure, 
primitive  monotheism.  See  Max  M  i'-llkk  :  Intro- 
duction to  the  Science  of  Religion,  London,  1873; 
and  L.  Khummel  :  Die  Relie/ion  der  Arier  Mich  den 
hiiHscht'ii  Vedas,  Heidelberg,  18S1.       zockler. 

POMFRET,  John,  a  moral  and  sacred  poet; 
was  b.  probably  at  Luton  in  Bedfordshire,  1677, 
and  d.  in  London,  1703;  educated  at  Cambridge, 
and  held  the  living  of  Maiden,  Bedfordshire. 
His  Poems  appeared  1099,  10th  ed.,  enlarged,  1736. 
Southey  called  him  "  the  most  popular  of  the 
English  poets,"  and  said, "  Perhaps  no  composition 
in  our  language  has  been  oftener  perused  than 
Pomfret's  Choice.  F.  ll.  BIRD. 

POMPONATIUS,  Petrus,  b.  1402;  d.  1524; 
descended  from  a  noble  family  in  Mantua;  studied 
philosophy  and  medicine  at  Padua  ;  taught  after- 
wards there,  and  at  Ferrara  and  Bologna;  and 
was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  teachers  of  phi- 
losophy in  his  time.  From  Aristotle  he  drew  con- 
clusions which  stood  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
tenets  of  Christianity;  but  he  escaped  ecclesiasti- 
cal interference  by  declaring  that  his  propositions 
were  true  only  in  philosophy,  and  that  personally 
he  accepted  the  revealed  and  inspired  truth  of 
the  church.  Thus  he  established  a  conscious 
and  sharply  defined  antagonism  between  faith 
and  intellect,  religion  and  science ;  and  his  views 
found  great  favor  in  his  time.  His  principal 
works  are,  De  immortalitate  animce  (in  which  he 
denies  the  immortality  of  the  soul  on  philosoph- 
ical grounds,  while  he  accepts  it  as  a  revealed 
truth),  De  incantationibus,  and  De  fato,  both  of 
which  tend  in  the  same  direction.  See  Olearius  : 
l)r  Poui/ionatis,  Jena,  17(15. 

POND,  Enoch,  D.D.,  Congregationalist ;  b.  at 
AVivutham,  Mass.,  July  29,  1791;  d.  at  Bangor, 
Me.,  Jan.  21,  1882.  He  was  graduated  at  Brown 
University,  Providence,  ILL,  1813;  studied  the- 
ology under  Rev.  Dr.  Xathanael  Emmons  (see 
art.),  and  was  licensed  June,  1811,  and  ordained 
pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  in  Ward 
(now  Auburn),  Mass.,  March  1,  1815.  There  he 
reiuamed  until,  in  182S,  he  went  to  Boston  to  edit 
I  he  .>,-,(  of  the  Pilgrims,  an  orthodox  religious 
monthly  which  played  an  important  part  in  the 
L  mterian  controversy  then  going  on.  He  retired 
m  1832,  and  m  (September  of  that  year  went  to 
i.angor  Me.,  as  professor  of  systematic  theology 
in  the  theological  seminary  there,  and  taught  in 
this  department  until  1850,  when  he  became  presi- 
dent, and  professor  of  ecclesiastical  history,  and 
lecturer  on  pastoral  theology.  In  1*70  he  retired 
from  active  service,  although  retaining  his  presi- 
dency until  his  death.  To  Dr.  Pond,  Bangor 
1  heological  Seminary  is  much  indebted.     Wnen 


he  came  to  it,  it  had  only  one  professor  and  two 
students,  and  a  library  of  five  hundred  volumes. 
He  proved  himself  to  be  the  right  man  in  the  right 
place  ;  and,  largely  through  his  energy,  the  semi- 
nary was  built  up  to  its  present  strength.  He  was 
much  beloved  in  the  city  and  throughout  the  State. 
He  was  a  voluminous  author.  Among  his  works 
may  be  mentioned  Christian  Baptism,  Boston,  1817, 
3d  ed.,  1832  ;  Morning  of  the  Reformation,  1842;  No 
Fellowship  with  Romanism,  1843;  The  Mather  Fam- 
ily, 1844  ;  Young  Pastor's  Guide,  Portland,  1844  ; 
Swedenborgianism  reviewed,  Boston,  1846  (new  edi- 
tion, Su-edenborgieinism  examined,  1861)  ;  Plato,  his 
Life,  Works,  Opinions,  and  Influence,  1846;  The 
Ancient  Church,  1851;  Lectures  on  Pastoral  The- 
ology, Andover,  1800;  Lectures  on  Christian  Theol- 
ogy, Boston,  1868 ;  The  Seals  opened,  Portland, 
1871 ;  A  History  of  God's  Church  from  its  Origin 
to  the  Present  Times,  Hartford,  1871 ;  Conversations 
on  the  Bible,  1881. 

PONTIANUS,  Bishop  of  Rome,  succeeded  Ur- 
banus  in  230,  but  was,  according  to  the  Catcdogus 
Liberianus,  banished  in  235  to  Sardinia,  where 
he  resigned  his  position,  and  died  shortly  after. 
According  to  tradition,  his  remains  were  brought 
to  Rome,  and  buried  in  the  Cozmeterium  Callisti. 

PONTIFICALE  denotes  any  thing  belonging  to 
the  bishop  (ponlifex),  from  the  vestments  he  is  to 
wear,  to  the  rites  he  lias  to  perform.  In  order 
to  establish  uniformity  throughout  the  church, 
Clement  VIII.  charged  a  committee  with  drawing 
up  a  regulative  in  accordance  with  the  best  infor- 
mation on  the  subject  which  could  be  obtained; 
and  on  Feb.  10,  1596,  the  Pontificale  Romanian  was 
formally  confirmed.  The  Pope  also  ordered  that 
it  should  never  be  changed ;  but  the  printing  of 
it  was  so  careless,  that,  in  1644,  Urban  VIII.  had 
to  issue  a  new  official  edition  of  it. 

POOLE,  Matthew,  b.  at  York,  Eng.,  1624; 
educated  at  Emmanuel  College,  in  Cambridge; 
he  became  minister  of  St.  Michael-le-Quernes, 
London,  in  1648,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  Pres- 
byterian cause.  In  1054  he  published  The  Blas- 
phemer slain  with  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  against 
John  Biddle,  the  chief  Unitarian  of  the  time. 
In  1658  he  published  a  Model  for  the  maintaining 
of  Students,  and  raised  a  fund  for  their  support 
at  the  universities.  In  the  same  year  he  pub- 
lished Quo  Warranto ;  or,  a  moderate  enquiry  into 
the  warrantableness  of  the  preaching  of  unordained 
persons.  In  1662  he  was  ejected  from  his  charge, 
for  nonconformity,  and  devoted  himself  to  bibli- 
cal studies.  The  fruit  of  these  was  produced,  in 
1669,  in  the  Synopsis  Criticorum  (5  vols,  folio),  a 
monument  of  biblical  learning  which  has  served 
many  generations  of  students,  and  will  maintain 
its  value  forever.  Many  subsequent  editions 
have  been  published  at  Frankfort,  Utrecht,  and 
elsewhere.  He  was  engaged,  at  his  death,  on 
English  Annotations  on  the  Holy  Bible,  and  pro- 
ceeded as  far  as  Isa.  lviii.  His  friends  completed 
the  work ;  and  it  was  published  (London,  1685, 
2  vols,  folio),  and  passed  through  many  editions. 
Poole  also  took  part  in  the  Romish  Controversy, 
and  published  two  very  effective  works  :  The  Nul- 
lity of  the  Romish  Faith  ,  or,  A  Blow  tit  the  Root, 
etc.  (London,  1666),  and  Dialogues  between  a  Popish 
Priest  and  an  English  Protestant  (1667).  On  this 
account  he  was  greatly  hated  by  the  Papists,  and 
his  name  was  on  the  list  of  those  condemned  to 
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death  in  the  Popish  riot,  lie  retired  to  Amster- 
dam, and  died  in  October,  1079.  Few  names  will 
stand  so  high  as  Poole's  in  the  biblical  scholar-! 
ship  of  Great  Britain.  See  A'e»-(  'onformist  Me- 1 
morial,  London,  ISO-,  i.  p.  107,  and  an  account  of 
the  life  and  writings  of  Matthew  Poole,  in  the  An- 
notations, vol.  iv.,  Edinb.,  lsol.     c.  A.  i;ui<-inn. 

POOR,  Daniel,  D.D.,  Congregational  missiona- 
ry; b.  at  Darners,  Mass..  June  27,  178!);  d.  at 
Mempy,  Ceylon,  Feb. 2,  1855.  He  was  graduated 
at  Dartmouth  College,  1S11,  and  Andover  Seini- 
narv,  181 1;  sailed  from  Xcwburvport,  Mass.,  for 
Ceylon,  Oct.  23,  1815;  returned  home  in  18-18; 
went  back  to  Ceylon,  1850.  He  was  very  .success- 
ful in  missionary  labor.  From  1*23  to  1836  he 
was  in  charge  of  the  mission  seminary  at  Bati- 
cotta  ;  from  1S36  to  1841,  at  .Madura  on  the  main- 
land, where,  in  his  first  year,  he  opened  thirty- 
seven  schools.  From  1811  to  his  death,  he  labored 
in  Ceylon.  SeeSpRAGi'E:  Annals  of  the  American 
Pulpit,  ii.  617. 

POOR  MEN  OF  LYONS.     See  Waldenses. 

POPE,  The.  The  word  "pope"  is  the  Latin 
papa,  from  the  Greek  n-u-jrnf,  and  means  "  father." 
It  was  ancienth'  given  to  all  Christian  teachers, 
then  to  all  bishops  and  abbots,  then  limited  to 
the  Bishop  of  Rome  and  the  Patriarchs  of  Alex- 
andria, Antioch,  Jerusalem,  and  Constantinople. 
In  the  Greek  Church  to-day  it  is  the  customary 
address  of  every  secular  priest.  The  name  ap- 
pears, as  first  applied  to  the  Bishop  of  Borne,  in 
the  letter  of  a  deacon,  Severus,  to  Marcellinus 
(296-301)  ;  was  first  formally  adopted  by  Siricius 
(Bishop  of  Rome  from  381  to  398),  in  his  Ejnsl. 
ad  Orthod.  prov. ;  officially  used  since  Leo  I.  (440- 
461) ;  and  declared  the  exclusive  right  of  the 
papacy  by  the  decree  of  Gregory  YII.  (1073-85). 
Besides  this  title,  the  Pope  is  called  Pontifex 
Maximus  (literally,  "chief  bridge-builder"),  in 
imitation  of  the  Roman  emperors,  who  united  civil 
and  religious  functions;  Vicar  of  St.  Peter  (Boni- 
face, in  722,  named  the  Pope  this) ;  Vicar  of  Jesus 
Christ,  or  of  God  (so,  first,  Innocent  III.,  1198- 
1216).  The  popes  since  Gregory  I.  (590-604) 
call  themselves  Servant  of  the  servants  of  God 
(Servus  servorum  Dei). 

The  Pope  dresses  ordinarily  in  a  white  silk 
cassock  and  rochet:  hence  the  expression  "white 
pope,"  in  contrast  to  the  "  black  pope,"  the  general 
of  the  Society  of  Jesus.  Over  this  white  dress 
he  throws  a  scarlet  mantle.  When  celebrating 
mass,  he  changes  his  gown  according  to  the  season 
of  the  church  year:  thus  at  Whitsuntide  he  wears 
red ;  on  Easter-Eve,  black  ;  at  Easter,  white  ;  in 
Lent  and  Advent,  violet.  His  insignia  consist  of 
the  pallium  (see  art.)  which  the  Pope  alone  can 
wear  on  all  occasions,  the  metropolitans  only  in 
their  dioceses ;  the  straight  staff  (pedum  rectum), 
without  a  crook,  surmounted  by  a  cross  ;  and  the 
tiara,  a  mitre  (see  art.)  surrounded  by  a  triple 
crown.  He  receives  the  latter  at  his  coronation, 
from  two  cardinal  deacons,  who  put  it  on  his  head, 
saying,  "  Receive  the  tiara  ornamented  by  the 
three  crowns,  and  know  that  you  are  the  father 
of  bishops  and  kings,  the  earthly  governor  of  the 
world,  the  vicar  of  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  to 
whom  be  honor,  world  without  end."  The  official 
letters  of  the  Pope  are  briefs  or  bulls  (see  art.). 
"The  Pope,  as  head  of  the  church,  acts  succes- 
sively as  Bishop  of   Rome  (the  diocese  compre- 


hends the  city  and  the  country  around  within  a 
radius  of  some  miles,  the  cathedral  of  which  is 
St.  John  Lateran),  as  Archbishop  of  the  Roman 
province  (which  comprehends  twenty-seven  bish- 
oprics, besides  six  suburban  bishoprics),  as  Pri- 
mate of  Ttaly,  and  as  Patriarch  of  the  East." 
(S.  1  Serger. )  For  the  maimer  of  the  election  of 
a  pope,  see  Conclave  ;  for  the  papal  system,  see 
Papacy.  See  C  F.  I!.  Aixnatt:  Cathedra  Pe- 
tri; or,  'I'he  Titles  and.  l'riroijalires  of  Si.  Peter  and 
of  his  See  and  Successors,  3d  ed.,  London,  1883. 
Cf.  arts.  Pape,  by  S.  I!kim;er,  in  Lichtenberg, 
Encf/clnprdie,  vol.  x.  (l«sl),  1H3-170;  Pope,  by 
J.  1!.  Mollinger,  in  Smith  and  Cheetham, 
Diclioiianj  Christian.  Antiquilij,  vol.  ii.  (1880), 
1651-77,  and  Dean  Stanley's  chap.,  "  The  Pope," 
in  his  Christian  Institutions,  London  and  New 
York,  1881. 
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(67-70?)     .     . 

Linus. 

(79-01?)     .     . 

Cletus,  or  Anaclet. 

(91-100?)     .     . 

Clemens  I. 

(109-111  al.  119) 

Alexander  I. 

117-127  al.  119-12 

8 

Hixtus  I.  (Xystus). 

128-138  ;U.  139 

Telesphorus. 

(139-142?)    .     . 

Hy  sinus. 

?142  154     .     . 

Pius  I. 

? 154-168     .     .     . 

Anicetus. 

? 168-1 70     .     . 

Soter. 

?177-l'.lO     .     . 

Eleutherus. 

?  19(1-202     .     . 

Victor  I. 

202-218     .      . 

Zephyrinus. 

218-223     .      . 

Callistus,  or  Calixtus  I. 
(HippolyLue,  Antipope.) 

?  223-230     .     . 

tjrbanus  I. 

?  230-235     .     . 

(  Pontianus  (resigned  in 
j      exile). 

Anterus. 

23(5-250     .     . 

Fabianus,  Martyr. 

(The    See    vacant    till 
)       March,  251. 

250-251     .     . 

?  251-252     .     . 

Cornelius  (in  exile). 

(Novatianus,  Antipope.) 

252  °!j3 

Lucius  I. 

?  253-257     .      . 

Stephen  1. 

?  257-258     .     . 

Xystus  (Sixtus)  II. 

TillJuly  21,  259 

The  See  vacant. 

259-269     .     . 

Dionysius. 

269-274     .     . 

Felix  I. 

275-283     .      . 

Eutychiamis. 

283-206     .     . 

Gajus  (Cains). 

296-304     .     . 

Marcellinus. 

304-307     .     . 

The  See  vacant. 

Marcellus. 

\  Eusebius,  d.  Sept.  26  (?), 
I      309. 

300-310     .     . 

The  See  vacant. 

311-314    .     . 

Miltiades  (Melchiades). 

314-335     .     . 

Silvester  I. 

Marcus. 

Julius  I. 

Liberius. 

:_if,r,--:;i;ij 

Filix  II.,  Antipope. 

Ureinus,  Antipope. 

360-384     .     . 

Damasus. 

384-398     .     . 

Siricius. 

Anastasius. 

402  417     .     . 

Innocentius. 

417-418     .     . 

Zosimus. 

418,  Dec.  27 

Eulaline,  Antipope. 

418-422     .     . 

Bonifacius. 

422-432     .     . 

Ccelestinus. 

432-440     .     . 

Sixtus  III. 

440-461    .     . 

Leo  I. 
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461-408 Hilarius. 

408-4S3     . 

Siinphcius. 

483-492   . 

Felix  III. 

492-496     . 

Gelasius  I. 

496-49*     . 

Anastasius  II. 

49S-514    . 

Symmachus. 

498,  Nov.      . 

Laurcntius,  Autipope. 

514-023      . 

Hormisdas. 

523-026    . 

John  I. 

526-530    . 

Felix  IV. 

530-532    . 

Bonifacius  II. 

530,  Sept.  17 

Dioseorus,  Autipope. 

532-530     . 

1  John  II. 
1  Mercurius. 

530-036    . 

Agapetus  I. 

036-037     . 

•Silverius. 

537-050     . 

Vigilius. 

500-560    .     . 

Pelagius  I. 

560-574    .     . 

John  III. 

574-578     . 

Benedict  I. 

578-590    .     . 

Pelagius  II. 

596-604    .     . 

St.  Gregory  I.  (the  Great). 

604-606    .     . 

Sahinianus. 

007     .     . 

Boniface  III. 

60S-615    . 

Boniface  IV. 

615-618    . 

Deusdedit. 

619-625     .     . 

Boniface  V. 

625-038    . 

Honorius  I. 

638(?)-040   . 

Severinus. 

640-642     . 

John  IV. 

642-649    . 

Theodorus  I. 

649-653  [655] 

St.  Martin  I. 

654-657    . 

Eugenius  I. 

657-672    . 

Vitalianus. 

672-676    . 

Adeodatus. 

676-678    . 

Donus  or  Domuus  I. 

678-681    . 

Agatho. 

682-683    . 

Leo  II. 

683-685    . 

Benedict  II. 

685-686    . 

John  V. 

686-687    . 

Conon. 

637-692      . 

Paschal. 

687      . 

Theodorus. 

687-701    . 

Sergius  I. 

701-705    . 

John  VI. 

705-707    . 

John  VII. 

70S    . 

Sisinnius. 

708-710    . 

Conslautine  I. 

715-731     . 

Gregory  II. 

731-741     . 

Gregory  III. 

741-702     .     . 

Zacharias. 

702  (3  days) 

Stephen  II. 

752-757     . 

Stephen  III. 

7.j7-767     . 

Paul  I. 

767 

Constantino  II. 

768-772     . 

.Stephen  IV. 

772-790     . 

Hadrian  I. 

795-S16    . 

Leo  III. 

816^317    . 

Stephen  V. 

817-824     . 

Paschal  I. 

824-827     . 

Eugenius  II. 

827  (40  days) 

Valentinus. 

827-844    . 

Gregory  IV. 

844-847     . 

Sergius  II. 

847-800     . 

Leo  IV. 

S55-S58     . 

Benedict  III. 

855      . 

858-807    . 

Nicholas  I. 

867-872    . 

Hadrian  II, 

872-882     . 

.    John  VIII. 

882-884     . 

Marinus. 

8S4-S85     . 

Hadrian  III. 

88o-S!)l     . 

891-S96    . 

896  (15  days) 

Stephen  VI. 
.    Formosus. 
Boniface  VI. 

896-897    . 

•    Stephen  VII. 

897  (4  months) 

.     Roman  us. 

898    . 

.    Theodorus  II. 

898-900 John  IX. 

900-903 Benedict  IV. 

903(1  month).     .     .     .  Leo  V. 

904-911 Sergius  III. 

911-913 Anastasius  III. 

913-May,  914   ....  Lando. 

914-928 John  X. 

928  (7  months)     .     .     .  Leo  VI. 

929-931 Stephen  VIII. 

931-936 John  XI. 

936-939 Leo  VII. 

939-942 Stephen  IX. 

943-946 Marinus  II. 

946-956 Agapelus. 

956-904 John  XII. 

963-965 Leo  VIII. 

964 Benedict  V. 

965-972 John  XIII. 

973 Benedict  VI. 

974 Boniface  VII. 

975-984 Benedict  VII. 

9S4-9S5 John  XIV. 

985-996 John  XV. 

996-999 Gregory  V. 

997-998 Calabiilanus  John  XVI. 

99S-1003 Silvester  II. 

1003 John  XVII. 

1003-1009 John  XVIII. 

1009-1012 Sergius  IV. 

1012-1024 Benedict  VIII. 

1012 Gregory. 

1024-1033 John  XIX. 

1033-1044 Benedict  IX.  (deposed). 

1044-1046 Silvester  III. 

1044-1046 Gregory  VI. 

1046-1047 Clement  II. 

1047-1048 Damasus  II. 

1048-1054 Leo  IX. 

1054-1057 Victor  II, 

1057-1058 Stephen  X.  (deposed). 

1058 Benedict  X. 

1058-1061 Nicholas  II. 

1061-1073 Alexander  II. 

1061 Oadalus  (Honorius  II.). 

1073-1085 |  Gl^™y}   VIL     <Hilde- 

1080-1100 Wibertus  (Clement  III.). 

1086-10S7 Victor  III. 

1088-1099 Urban  II. 

1099-1118 Paschal  II. 

1100 TheodoricuB. 

1102 Albeitus. 

1105-1111 Maginulius  (Silvester  IV.). 

1118-1119 Gelasius  II. 

1118-1121 Burdinus  (Gregory  VIII.). 

1119-1124 Calixtus  II. 

j124  I  Theobaldus  Buccapecus  (Ce- 

I      lestine). 

1124-1130 Honorius  II. 

1130-1143 Innocent  II. 

1130-1138 AuacletusII. 

1138 Gregory  (Victor  IV.). 

1143-1144 Celestinell. 

1144-1145 Lucius  II. 

1145-1153 Eugenius  III. 

1153-1154 Anastasius  IV. 

1154-1159 Adrian  IV. 

1159-1181 Alexander  III. 

1159-1164 Octaviamis  (Victor  IV.). 

Hfi4_nfiR  i  Guido    CreuieusiH    (Paschal 

|     III.). 

1168-1178  \  'I°nannea  de  Struma  (Calix 

(     tusIII.). 

n7R-nsn  I  Landus     Titiuus     (Innocent 

j     III.). 

1181-1185 Lucius  III. 

1185-1187 Urban  III. 

1187 Gregory  VIII. 

1187-1191 Clement  III. 

1191-1198 Celestine  III. 

1198-1216 Innocent  III. 

1216-1227 Honorius  III. 
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1227-1241 

1241 

1241-1254 

1254-1201 

12(il-1204 

1205-1208 

1271-1270 

1271! 

1276 

1276-1277 

1277-1280 

1281-1285 

1285-1287 

12SS-1292 

1294 

1 204-1  3i>3 
1303-1304 
13H5-1314 
1314-1316 
1316-1334 
1334-1342 
1342-1352 
1352-1302 
1362-1370 
1370-137S 
1378-1389 

1378-1394 
1389-1404 

1394-1423 

1404-1406 
1406-1409 
1409-1410 
1410-1415 
1417-1431 
1417 
1431-1447 
1439-1449 
1447-1455 
1455-1458 
1458-1464 
1464-1471 
1471-1484 
1484-1492 
1492-15H3 

1503 
1503-1513 
1513-1521 
1522-1523 
1523-1534 
1534-1549 
1550-1555 

1555 
1555-1559 
1559-1505 
1566-1572 
1572-1585 
1585-1590 

1590 
1590-1591 

1591 
1592-1605 

1605 
1605-1621 
1621-1623 
1623-1044 
1644-1655 
1655-1667 
1667-1669 
1607-1676 
1676-1689 
16S9-1691 
1691-1700 


Gregory  IX. 

Celestiue  IV. 

Innocent  IV. 

Alexander  IV. 

Urban  IV. 

Clemen!  IV. 

Gregory  X. 

Innocent  V. 

Adrian  A'. 

.John  XXI. 

Nicholas  III. 

Martin  IV . 

Honorius  IV. 

Nicholas  IV. 

I  St.   (Vlosline  V.   (abdi- 

|      eated). 

Boniface  VIII. 

Benedict  XI. 

Clement  V.1 

The  See  vacant. 

John  XXII. 

Benedict  XII. 

Clement  VI. 

Innocent  VI. 

Urban  V. 

Gregory  XL 

Urban  VI. 

( 'lemeut  VII. 

Boniface  IX. 

(Benedict    XIIT.     (deposed 

)      1409). 

Innocent  VII. 

Gregory  XII.  (deposed). 

Alexander  V. 

John  XXIII.  (deposed). 

Martin  V. 

Clement  VIII. 

Eugene  IV. 

Felix  V. 

Nicholas  V. 
CalixtusIV. 
Pius  II. 
Paul  II. 
Sixtus  IV. 
Innocent  VIII. 
Alexander  VI. 
Pius  III. 
Julius  II. 
Leo  X. 
Hadrian  VI. 
Clement  VII. 
Paul  III. 
Julius  III. 
Marcel  I  us  II. 
Paul  IV. 
Pius  IV. 
Pius  V. 
Gregory  XIII. 
Sixtus  V. 
Urban  VII. 
Gregory  XIV. 
Innocent  IX. 
Clement  VIII. 
Leo  XL 
Paul  V. 
Gregory  XV. 
Urban  VIII. 
Innocent  X. 
Alexander  VII. 
Clement  IX. 
Clement  X. 
Innocent  XL 
Alexander  VIII. 
Innocent  XII. 


1  Clement  V.  moved  the  papal  see  to  Avignon  in  1309;  and 
his  successors  continued  to  reside  there  for  seventy  years,  till 
Gregory  XI.  After  that  date,  arose  a  forty-years'  schism  be- 
tween the  Roman  Popes  and  the  Avignon  Popes. 

12 -III 


1700-1721 Clement  XL 

1721-1724 Innocent  XIII. 

1724-1730 Benedict  XIII. 

1730-1740  .....  Clement  XII. 

1740-1758 Benedict  XIV. 

1758-1709 Clement  XIII. 

1709-1774  .....  Clement  XIV. 

1775-1799 Pius  VI. 

1800-1823 Pius  VII. 

1823-1X29 Leo  XII. 

1829-1N30 Pius  VIII. 

1831-1X40 Gregory  XVI. 

1X40-1S78 Pius  IX.  (longest  reign). 

1878-  Leo  XIII. 

POPE,  Alexander,  1).  in  London,  May  21, 1688 ; 
il.  at  Twickenham,  May  30,  1741  ;  ranks  as  a  sa- 
cred poet  in  virtue  of  his  Messiah  (1712),  Univer- 
sal Prayer  (1732),  and  Ihfmq  Christian  lo  his  Soul 
(1712).  The  last-named^  however  little  fitted  for 
worship,  has  been  constantly  included  in  hymn- 
books;  and  extracts  from  the  other  two  have  some- 
times been  thus  used.  The  Unirersnl  Pini/er,  which 
has  offended  many,  is  prized  by  others  as  one  of 
the  noblest  of  religious  lyrics.  F.  M.  bird. 

PORDAGE,  John,  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Philadelphian  Society  (see  art.);  b.  in  London, 
1608 ;  d.  there  1698.  He  studied  theology  and 
medicine  at  Oxford;  was  curale  at  Reading,  and 
then  rector  at  Bradfield  in  Berkshire.  Influenced 
by  the  works  of  Jacob  Boehme  (see  art.),  he  advo- 
cated fantastic  notions,  by  which  he  attracted  a 
little  group  of  disciples,  and  also  adverse  criti- 
cism, the  result  of  which  was  his  deposition  from 
the  ministry.  Pordage  and  the  little  company 
moved  from  Bradfield  to  London.  In  1655  the 
plague  drove  them  out  of  the  city,  and  they  went 
back  to  Bradfield ;  returned  again  to  London,  1670, 
and  remained  there  permanently.  It  was  in  the 
latter  year  that  Jane  Leade  (see  art.)  founded 
the  Philadelphian  Society,  which  met  in  Pordage 's 
house.  Pordage  was  their  seer,  and  derived  his 
teachings  from  revelations.  He  distinguished  four 
kinds  of  revelations  by  the  Spirit:  (1)  Visions,  the 
lowest  degree,  —  mere  heavenly  shapes,  images, 
and  forms  which  are  spiritually  perceived  by  the 
inner  sense  of  man  by  the  operation  of  the  Holy 
Ghost;  (2)  Illuminations,  by  which  the  human 
spirit  becomes  aware,  as  if  by  a  ray  of  divine 
light  falling  upon  it,  of  the  meaning  of  the  Eternal 
Spirit;  (3)  Immediate  translations  of  (he  spirit 
of  the  soul  into  the  prineipium  (God),  when  it 
beholds  the  secrets  of  the  Trinity  according  to 
2  Cor.  xii.  2,  4;  (4)  The  descent  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  into  the  soul,  completing  its  regeneration, 
strengthening  its  illuminated  condition,  and  open- 
ing to  the  soul  the  glory  of  the  New  Jerusalem.  He 
endeavored  to  popularize  and  expound  Boehme's 
teaching'.  He  taught,  among  other  things,  that 
God  created  eternal  nature  out  of  the  eternal 
nothing,  or  chaos,  and  put  in  it  all  the  forces  by 
which,  later  on,  the  worlds  were  made.  Nature 
is  composed  of  the  four  eternal  elements,  —  fire, 
water,  air,  and  earth  :  "These  are  the  materials  of 
the  substance  of  eternal  nature."  In  the  body  of 
the  same  are  the  elements,  salt,  fire,  water,  and 
oil,  light,  air,  a  crystal,  transparent  earth,  and  a 
fifth  substance,  which  results  from  the  interwork- 
ing  of  all  these  elements.  Out  of  the  "  four  eter- 
nal elements  "  and  the  three  eternal  principia 
(phosphorus,  salt,  mercury)  was  the  angelic  world 
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brought  in  an  instant  at  the  divine  command.  It 
has  three  divisions,— the  external  court,  the  inner 
court,  and  the  Holy  of  holies.  It  is  made  up  of 
a  heaven  and  an  earth  ;  but,  instead  of  sunlight,  it 
has  the  ineffable  light  of  the  Trinity,  and,  instead 
of  stars,  many  '•  powers,"  which  have  a  certain 
independent  existence.  The  angels  consist  ot 
three  eternal  things,  — spirit,  soul,  and  love.  It 
was  the  disturbance  of  the  harmony  between  these 
three  that  caused  the  fall  of  a  part  of  the  angels. 
Their  fall  was  the  occasion  for  a  new  step  in  crea- 
tion. They  fell  into  a  hell  of  their  own  making; 
for,  having  broken  through  the  band  of  eternal 
nature,  the  element  of  fire  asserted  itself,  and 
enclosed  them.  They  have  a  "  tincture  "  by  which 
they  destroy  human  souls.  As  the  opposite  to  the 
fallen  angels'  world,  God  made  a  world  of  light 
and  love,  called  in  Scripture  "paradise."  By 
wisdom  (sophia)  the  first  Adamic  man  was  made 
out  of  the  substance  of  all  things.  He  was  bisex- 
ual ;  but  out  of  him,  by  the  "female  tincture,"  Eve 
was  formed. 

For  further  information,  see  arts.  Bromley, 
Leade,  Philadelphiax  Society;  Wood:  Athe- 
nceOsmiieiisfs:  H.  IIocuiii'TH:  Heinrich  Ilnrclieu. 
d.  philadelphischen  Gniieiuden  in  Hesse,  Giitersloh, 
1879.  Pordage's  writings  embrace  Theologia  mys- 
lica,  1680;  Mi/slic  divinitie,  16S3;  Mnnphysica  vera 
et  dioina,  1098.  H.  HOeilllUTH. 

PORITOPPIDAN,  Erik  Ludwigsen,  b.  at 
Aarhus,  Denmark,  Aug.  21,  1098;  d.  in  Copen- 
hagen, Dec.  20,  1701.  He  studied  theology  in 
Copenhagen,  visited  Holland  and  England,  and 
was  appointed  professor  of  theology  in  Copenha- 
gen, 1738,  bishop  of  liergen  in  Norway,  17-17,  and 
chancellor  of  the  university  of  Copenhagen  in 
1755.  While  tutor  in  the  house  of  the  Duke  of 
Holstein-Ploen,  he  came  in  contact  with  the  pietist 
movement  of  Halle  ;  and  he  represents  that  move- 
ment in  the  history  of  the  Danish  Church.  He 
wrote  an  explanation  of  Luther's  Catechism,  which 
was  generally  used  as  a  text-book  in  Denmark 
and  Norway  till  the  second  decade  of  the  present 
century ;  Memluza,  a  theological  romance  in  3 
vols.,  1712—13;  A/males  ecclesice  (lanicce,  4  vols,  in 
quarto,  1741-0:},  etc.  He  also  wrote,  and  not 
without  success,  on  history,  geography,  natural 
science,  and  political  economy. 

PORPHYRY.     See  Xeo-Platonish. 

PORTER,  Ebenezer,  D.D.,  Congregationalist ; 
b.  at  Cornwall,  Conn.,  Oct.  5,  1772;  d.  at  An- 
dover,  April  8,  1831.  He  was  graduated  at  Dart- 
mouth College,  1702;  ordained,  Sept.  0,  1700, 
pastor  in  Washington,  Conn.;  and  Bartlett  pro- 
fessor of  sacred  rhetoric  in  the  Andover  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  from  April  1,  1812,  until  1832. 
During  this  period,  so  popular  and  honored  was 
he,  that  he  received  calls  to  the  presidency  of  the 
universities  of  Vermont  (1815)  and  of  Georgia 
(1817),  and  to  Hamilton  (1817),  Middlebury  (lSlY), 
and  Dartmouth  (1821)  colleges,  besides  to  the 
professorship  of  divinity  at  Yale  College  (1817). 
All  these  calls  he  respectfully  but  firmly  declined. 
In  1827  he  accepted  the  newly  formed  office  of 
president  of  the  Andover  Theological  Seminary 
lor  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life  he  was  mo're 
or  less  an  invalid,  lie  published  Yuimq  Preacher's 
Mamml,  or,  A  Collection  of  Treatises  oil  Preach  bin 
Selected  and  Revised,  Boston,  1819,  2d  ed.,  New 
lork,  1829;  Lecture  on  the  Analysis  of  Vocal  In- 


flections, Andover,  1824;  An  Analysis  of  the  Prin- 
ciples of  Rhetorical  Delivery,  1827,  8th  ed.,  by  A. 
H.  Weld,  Boston,  1839  ;  Rhetorical  Reader,  An- 
dover, 1831,  300th  ed.,  New  York,  1858;  Letters 
on  Religious  Revivals  which  prevailed  about  the  Be- 
ginning of  the  Present  Century,  Andover,  1832,  later 
editions,  Boston  (Cong.  Pub.)  and  New  York, 
1850  (Methodist  Book  Concern);  Lectures  on  Homi- 
letics,  Preaching,  and  on  Public  Prayer,  Andover 
1S34 ;  Lectures  on  Eloquence  and  Style  (posthu- 
mous), Andover,  1836.  See  Sprague:  Annals, 
ii.  351. 

PORTIUNCULA  INDULGENCE,  ever  since 
1847,  has  been  obtained  in  the  Portiuncula  Church, 
near  Assisi,  and  in  every  other  church  belonging 
to  the  Franciscan  order;  but  originally  it  was 
granted  only  in  the  Portiuncula  Church  (Nostra 
Signora  degli  Angeli:  see  Francis  of  Assisi); 
for  there,  says  the  legend,  Christ  assured  Francis 
that  he  would  grant  plenary  indulgence  to  everv 
one  who  should  confess  in  this  church,  provided 
Francis  obtained  the  consent  of  the  Pope  (Hono- 
rius  III.).  By  advice  of  the  cardinals,  the  Pope 
limited  the  time  of  obtaining  this  indulgence  to 
one  day, — from  the  evening  of  Aug.  1  to  the 
evening  of  Aug.  2 ;  but  Innocent  XII.,  in  1695, 
extended  the  indulgence  to  every  day  in  the  year; 
Gregory  XV.,  to  every  convent  of  the  Franciscan 
order ;  and  the  papal  Congregation  on  Indul- 
gences, in  1S47,  to  every  Franciscan  Church. 

PORT  ROYAL,  the  most  celebrated  nunnery  of 
France,  and  famous  on  account  of  the  influence 
which  in  the  seventeenth  century  it  exercised 
on  French  society  and  on  the  Komau-Catholic 
Church  in  general,  was  founded  in  1204  by 
Mathilde  de  Garlande,  in  commemoration  of  the 
happy  return  of  her  husband  from  the  fourth 
crusade.  It  was  situated  in  the  swampy  ami 
unhealthy  valley  of  the  Yvette,  in  the  department 
of  Seine,  between  Versailles  and  Chevreuse,  and 
belonged  to  the  Cistercian  order.  The  neighbor- 
ing Bernardine  monastery,  Vaux  de  Cernay,  ex- 
ercised a  kind  of  control  over  it,  and  provided  it 
with  confessors.  The  abbots  of  Citeaux  held  visi- 
tations in  it  from  time  to  time,  and  the  protocols 
of  some  of  those  visitations  are  still  extant.  It 
was  exempted  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Paris ;  and  Honorius  III.  granted  it 
several  great  privileges,  —  to  have  administered 
the  Lord's  Supper  even  in  times  when  an  inter- 
dict was  laid  upon  the  country ;  to  give  refuge  to 
such  laymen  as  wished  to  retire  from  the  world, 
and  do  penance  without  taking  the  monastic 
vows,  etc.  "With  such  advantages,  the  institution 
soon  became  prosperous.  In  1233  it  numbered 
sixty  inmates.  In  course  of  time  it  acquired  rich 
estates,  and  its  abbesses  belonged  to  the  most 
distinguished  families  in  France.  Its  great  eccle- 
siastical importance,  however,  dates  from  its  con- 
nection with  the  family  of  Arnauld. 

Jacqueline  Marie  Arnauld,  generally  known 
under  the  name  of  Mere  Ange'lique  (b.  1591 ;  d. 
1601),  became  abbess  of  Port  Boyal  in  1602,  eleven 
years  old.  For  some  time  she  led  a  quiet  and 
dignified  though  not  strictly  religious  life.  But 
in  1608  she  was  converted,  and  the  immediate 
result  of  her  conversion  was  a  severe  contest  with 
her  nuns  and  with  her  family.  The  nunnery,  how- 
ever, was  thoroughly  reformed,  and  transplanted 
from  the  valley  of  the  Yvette  to  the  street  of 
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St.  Jacques  in  Paris;  and  of  her  family  a  great 
number  of  its  members  —  sisters  and  brothers, 
nephews  and  nieces  —  joined  the  institution. 
After  the  death  of  St.  Francis  of  Sales,  Zamet, 
Bishop  of  Langres,  became  the  spiritual  adviser 
of  Mere  Angrlique ;  but  the  course  which  the 
institution  took  under  his  direction  was  not  satis- 
factory. The  discipline  became  still  more  austere, 
but  at  the  same  time  the  institution  assumed  an 
air  of  magnificence  and  lofty  reserve  which  was 
ill  suited  to  ils  purpose.  In  1633,  however,  a  com- 
plete change  took  place  in  this  respect.  Agnes 
Arnauld  published  her  Chapelet  secret  ilu  Si.  Sa- 
crament; and  the  book,  which  made  a  great  sensa- 
tion, w  as  condemned  by  the  Sorbonne.  Among 
its  defenders  was  not  only  Zamet,  but  also  St. 
Cyran  ;  and  from  gratitude  (he  former  introduced 
the  latter  to  the  nuns  of  Tort  Royal.  St.  Cyran 
(b.  1'iSl  ;  d.  1613)  was  an  intimate  friend  and 
zealous  adherent  of  .Tauten  ;  and,  as  he  soon  be- 
came the  true  spiritual  director  of  the  institution, 
he  made  Port  Royal  the  home  of  Jansenism. 
Tin'  number  of  nuns  soon  increased  so  much,  that 
the  country-seat  of  the  institution,  Port  Royal 
des  Champs,  had  to  be  restored  and  re-occupied. 
A  number  of  male  recluses,  the  so-called  ancho- 
rets of  Port  lioyal,  —  among  whom  were  Antoine 
Lemaitre,  Simon  de  Sericourt,  Arnauld  d'Andilly, 
Lancelot,  Palla,  Fontaine,  the  Duke  de  Luynes, 
and  others,  —  settled  there,  or  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. As  most  of  those  recluses  belonged  to  the 
higher  walks  of  society,  and  were  men  of  note  in 
science  and  literature,  they  threw  a  great  lustre 
over  the  institution,  and  even  gave  it  a  kind  of 
power.  In  their  seclusion  they  generally  contin- 
ued their  various  callings:  Palla  still  practised  as 
a  physician  ;  Fontaine  became  the  historiographer 
of  Port  Royal;  Andilly  translated  the  Fathers. 
Their  principal  occupation,  however,  and  one  of 
the  most  prominent  features  of  the  whole  institu- 
tion, was  the  instruction  and  education  of  children. 
In  10-17  the  nuns  began  to  teach  the  children  of 
their  relatives  and  acquaintances.  In  1616  regu- 
lar schools  were  established  in  Paris,  and  in  1053 
in  the  country.  The  total  number  of  pupils  edu- 
cated by  the  institution  does  not,  probably,  exceed 
one  thousand.  But,  as  the  teacher  had  only  a 
few  pupils  at  a  time,  he  could  bestow  so  much 
more  attention  on  each  of  them.  The  educational 
principle  of  Port  Royal  was  moral,  rather  than 
intellectual ;  though  the  latterelement  of  education 
was  by  no  means  neglected.  Racine  was  educated 
there.  The  last  object  was,  in  strong  opposition 
to  the  machine-training  of  the  Jesuits,  to  develop 
each  individual  soul  according  to  its  powers;  and 
no  encouragement  was  ever  given  to  enter  monastic 
life.  See  Compayre:  llisloire  eriliipte  ties  doctrines 
de  {'education  en  France,  Paris,  1^79,  2  vols. 

The  success  of  the  institution,  however,  soon 
awakened  jealousy:  chicaneries  and  persecutions 
began.  By  an  order  of  Richelieu,  who  could 
tolerate  no  independent  character  in  public  life, 
St.  Cyran  was  thrown  into  a  dungeon  of  Vincennes, 
in  1U38,  on  account  of  his  book  on  virginity,  and 
not  released  until  1643,  two  months  after  the 
death  of  the  cardinal.  In  the  latter  year  Antoine 
Arnauld,  the  great  Arnauld,  the  theologian  of 
Port  Royal  (K1612;  d.  1694),  published  his  De 
la  fre'epiente  communion.  With  its  passionate  de- 
mand  for  penitence,   with   its   solemn   warning 


against  the  idea  of  an  opus  operalum,  with  its 
grave  protest  against  the  frivolous  enjoyment  of 
the  Lord's  Supper,  it  was  a  direct  challenge  to 
Jesuitism.  He  was  summoned  to  Home,  but  he 
|  did  not  go.  It  must  not  be  understood,  however, 
that  there  was  any  thing  subversive,  or  even 
reformatory  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  in 
the  activity  of  Put  Royal.  On  the  contrary,  in 
spite  of  its  views  of  sin  and  grace,  it  was,  from 
the  very  first,  averse  to  Protestantism;  and  it  re- 
mained true  to  its  instincts  to  the  very  last.  It 
stood  firmly  planted  on  Roinan-Calhol'ic  ground. 
But  it  demanded  sincerity.  It  wished  to  make 
religion  Hie  root  of  human  life,  and  thus  it  could 
not  fail  of  coming  into  conflict  with  the  Jesuits. 
Its  adoption  of  the  tenets  of  Jansen  became  the 
occasion;  and  when  Innocent  X.  issued  the  bull  of 
May  31,  1653,  condemning  the  five  propositions 
of  Jansen,  the  storm  broke  out.  The  bull  was 
met  with  decided  opposition  from  the  side  of 
Port  Royal;  and  the  result  was,  that  Arnauld  was 
expelled  from  the  Sorbonne,  that  the  anchorets 
were  ordered  to  leave  Port  Royal  des  Champs, 
that  the  schools  of  the  institution  were  closed, 
etc.  The  excommunication  of  the  monastery 
was,  however,  averted  by  the  miracle  of  the  thorn 
(see  p.  1753)  ;  and  Pascal's  Lellres  procinciales 
almost  turned  the  battle  into  a  victory.  Arnauld 
and  the  anchorets  returned ;  and  Port  Loyal  en- 
joyed peace  for  several  years,  until  Louis"  XIV. 
assumed  the  government  in  person  (1660).  He 
was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Jesuits ;  and  the 
art.  Jansenism  shows  how.  during  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Jansenist  controversy,  the  situation 
of  Port  Royal  became  more  and  more  critical. 
Tn  166!)  a  separation  took  place  between  Port 
Royal  de  Paris  and  Port  Royal  des  Champs,  to 
the  great  financial  detriment  of  the  latter.  The 
king  assumed  the  right  of  appointing  the  abbess 
of  Port  Royal  de  Paris,  and  from  that  moment  it 
lost  all  historical  importance.  In  167!)  Port  Royal 
des  Champs  was  bereft  of  its  right  to  receive 
novices,  and  thereby  of  the  very  condition  of  life. 
Finally,  when  the  nuns  refused  to  subscribe  the 
bull  of  Clement  XL  (  Vincam  Domini,  July  15, 
1703),  unless  with  some  restrictions,  the  decisive 
blow  was  struck.  On  Xov.  22,  1707,  the  monas- 
tery was  excommunicated;  and  on  July  11,  1709, 
the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  under  whose  authority 
it  had  returned  in  1627,  issued  an  order  for  its 
dissolution.  On  Oct.  'J 9,  same  year,  a  squad  of 
policemen  entered  the  building,  and  drove  the 
twenty-two  nuns,  of  whom  the  youngest  was  over 
fifty  years  old,  away  by  force.  According  to  a 
royal  order  of  Jan.  22,  1710,  the  buildings,  even 
the  church,  were  razed  to  the  ground. 

Lit.  —  Fontaine  :  Me'moires pour  serrir  a  Vhis- 
loire  ile  P.  It.,  Cologne,  173S,  2  vols.  ;  Dufokse: 
Mem.  pour  serrir  a  I'hisloire  de  P.  /,'.,  Cologne, 
1739,  I'ie  <ies  reliyieuses  ile  P.  R.,  Utrecht,  1740, 
4  vols.;  Racine:  Abre'ije  de  l'/iistoire  lie  P.  R., 
best  edition  by  Mcsnard,  Paris,  1865;  Gujlhi-kt: 
Mriuoins  stir  ]'-  11.  iles  Champs,  17.35-56,  7  vols.  ; 
Ckegoice:  Les  mines  ile  P.  II.,  Paris,  1809; 
II.  Reuciilin  :  (Jeschichle  run  P.  R.,  Hamburg, 
1839-44,  -2  vols.;  Sainte-Beuve  :  Port  Royal, 
Paris,  1840-59,  5  vols. ;  Beard:  Port  Royal,  Lon- 
don, L-61,  2  vols.  'I'll.  SCHOTT. 

PORTUGAL,  The  Kingdom  of,  comprises  an 
area  of   34,502  square  miles,  with  4,559,699  in- 
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habitants,  according  to  the  census  of  1S7S.  The 
state  religion  is  Roman  Catholic;  and  other  de- 
nominations are  not  allowed  to  worship  in  public, 
though  they  are  tolerated.  Hierarchically  the 
country  is  divided  into  four  provinces,  —  the  arch- 
bishopric of  Braga.  with  six  bishoprics ;  the  pa- 
triarchate of  Lisbon,  with  nine  bishoprics;  the 
archbishopric  of  Evora,  with  three  bishoprics; 
and  the  archbishopric  of  Goa,  with  eight  bishop- 
rics. The  clergy  is  paid  partly  by  the  state,  partly 
by  the  congregations,  and  partly  from  ecclesiasti- 
cal funds.  Each  ecclesiastical  province  has  its 
own  priest  seminary,  besides  the  theological  fac- 
ulty of  the  state  university  in  Lisbon.  During 
the  union  with  .Spain,  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
the  Jews  were  expelled ;  and  only  a  few  returned, 
when,  in  1820,  the  country  was  again  opened  to 
them.  The  Jesuits  were  expelled  in  17"/),  and 
have  not  been  allowed  to  return.  A  law  of  Nov. 
28,  1878,  makes  it  possible  for  Protestants  to 
contract  legally  valid  marriages  in  the  country. 
Under  the  authority  of  the  Episcopal  Church  of 
England,  several  evangelical  congregations  have 
been  formed  in  Lisbon  and  Porto.  Distribution 
of  the  Bible  in  the  vernacular  tongue  is  not  pro- 
hibited, and  practically  a  considerable  amount  of 
toleration  is  exercised.  F.  FLIEDXER. 

POSCHL,  Thomas,  b.  at  Hbretz,  in  Bohemia, 
March  2,  1700;  d.  in  a  lunatic-asylum  in  Vienna, 
Nov.  15,  1S37;  the  founder  of  an  enthusiastic 
sect,  the  Pii.irlilians.  He  was  by  nature  sour,  and 
addicted  to  mysticism  and  melancholy.  As  chap- 
lain of  Ampfelwang  in  Upper  Austria,  he  began 
to  preach  strange  doctrines,  —  that  women  could 
hear  confession,  and  give  absolution;  that  a  cer- 
tain process  of  purification,  which  produced  con- 
vulsions, was  necessary  to  salvation;  that  the 
Jews  were  about  to  be  converted,  after  which  a 
general  emigration  to  the  heavenly  Jerusalem 
should  take  place,  etc.  He  found  many  adhe- 
rents ;  but,  as  singular  excesses  took  place  among 
them,  he  was  arrested,  and  brought  to  Vienna, 
where  it  soon  after  was  discovered  that  he  was 
insane.  Meanwhile,  his  adherents  went  so  far  as 
to  perform  human  sacrifices,  and  had  to  be  dis- 
persed by  force.  See  AV ukth  :  VShiabrucl;  Markt- 
breit,  1825.  neijdecker. 

POSITIVISM.     See  Com te,  Auguste. 

POSSESSION,  Demoniacal.     See  Dk.mo.vucs 

POS3EVINO,  Antonio,  b.  at  Mantua,  15-11;  d! 
at  Ferrara,  1611.  He  entered  the  order  of  the 
Jesuits  in  1559,  and  was  very  active  in  combating 
Protestantism  in  the  valleys  of  the  AValdensians, 
in  France,  and  in  Sweden  (1577-81).  Gregory 
XIII.  also  used  him  on  important  diplomatic 
missions.  Besides  a  great  number  of  polemical 
treatises,  he  wrote  Moscovia  (AVilna,  1586)  and 
Apmratus  surer  ad  scriptures  Yeleris  el  Nori  Test. 
O  enice  1603-06,  3  vols,  folio).  See  D'Ohigny  : 
Vie  tie  Passed,,,  Paris,  1712.  c  Schmidt 

POSSIDIUS,  or  POSSIDONIUS,  Bishop  of  Ca- 
tania in  Mmndia;  a  pupil  and  intimate  friend  of 
Augustine;  a  vehement  adversary  of  the  Dona- 
tes; was  present  at  the  Collatio  arm  Dmuitislis 
in  Carthage  111,  and  at  the  synod  of  Mileve.  410 
Mans.  :  toll  Cnnai,  IV.  51  and  33;).  In  137  he 
was  bamshed  1  ,y  Genseric.  The  year  of  his  death 
is  unknown  lie  is  the  author  of  a  very  valuable 
lila  A,u,„si,m,  generally  printed  together  with 
Augustus's  works,  in  the  A.  H.  Boll.  Aug  T   VI 


p.  427  sqq.,  and  separately  edited  by  Salinas, 
Rome,  1731,  2d  ed.,  Augsb.,  1768.  hauck. 

POSTEL,  Guillaume,  b.  at  Doleric,  in  Nor- 
mandy, May  28,  1503 ;  d.  in  the  monastery  of 
St.  Martin  des  Champs,  near  Paris,  Sept.  6,  1581. 
He  pursued  his  studies  under  many  troubles,  and 
led  an  exceedingly  erratic  life  ;  visited  Constan- 
tinople (whence  he  brought  back  a  number  of 
valuable  Arabic  and  Syriac  manuscripts),  Vienna 
(where  he  aided  Widdmanstadt  in  his  edition  of 
the  Syriac  New  Testament),  Venice  (where  he  was 
arrested  by  the  Inquisition,  but  released  as  a  fool), 
Rome  (where  he  entered  the  order  of  the  Jesuits, 
but  was  expelled  on  account  of  his  scientific 
vagaries),  Paris  (where  he  lectured  to  immense 
audiences,  on  mathematics,  Oriental  languages, 
and  philosophy).  He  was,  indeed,  a  great  Ori- 
ental scholar ;  but  his  works  (De  rationibus  Spi- 
ritus  sancti,  La  doctrine  du  siecle  (lore,  De  orb  is  terra; 
concordia,  etc.)  are  full  of  strange  eccentricities. 

POSTIL  (postilla),  in  mediaeval  Latin,  meant  a 
continuous  series  of  notes  to  the  text  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  was  thus  called  because  following  after 
the  words  of  the  text,  post  ilia.  It  seems  to  have 
originated  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne  :  at  least, 
the  Homiliarium  of  Paulus  Diaconus  was  called 
a  postilla.  Afterwards  the  word  came  to  mean  a 
collection  of  sermons ;  as  the  postils  of  Luther, 
Corvinus,  Brenz,  and  others.  Mediaeval  Latin 
had  also  a  verb  postillare :  thus  it  is  said  of 
Xicholas  of  Lyra,  on  his  tombstone,  postilladl 
Bihlia.  HERZOG. 

POTTER,  Alonzo,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Bishop  of  the 
Protestant-Episcopal  Church  in  the  diocese  of 
Pennsylvania;  b.  on  the  sixth  day  of  July,  1800, 
in  La  Grange,  Dutchess  County,  N.Y.  ;  d.  on 
shipboard,  in  the  harbor  of  San  Francisco,  July  4, 
1865.  He  was  the  sixth  child  of  Joseph  Potter, 
whose  ancestors  emigrated  from  England  in  1640, 
and  settled  in  lihode  Island.  Though  his  parents 
were  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  yet  two 
of  Joseph  Potter's  sons,  Alonzo  and  Horatio,  be- 
came, respectively,  bishops  of  the  two  largest  dio- 
ceses in  the  United  States,  —  Pennsylvania  and 
New  York.  When  but  fifteen  years  old  Alonzo 
Potter  entered  the  college  at  Schenectady,  then 
under  the  presidency  of  the  Lev.  Eliphalet  Nott; 
and  all  through  his  connection  with  Union  Col- 
lege, till  he  graduated  with  the  honors  of  his 
class,  in  1818,  he  took  the  first  rank  in  scholar- 
ship. 

Immediately  after  his  graduation  he  visited 
Philadelphia ;  and  while  in  that  city  he  was  bap- 
tized in  St.  Peter's  Church  by  Bishop  White,  and 
shortly  after  was  confirmed  in  Christ  Church  by 
the  same  bishop.  Here  he  began  his  studies  for 
the  sacred  ministry,  under  the  direction  of  Bishop 
White  and  the  Rev.  Samuel  II.  Turner,  D.D.;  but 
he  was  soon  recalled  to  Union  College  as  a  tutor, 
and  in  about  a.  year  later  he  was  chosen  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy  in 
the  same  college.  Thus,  like  Edward  Everett,  he 
became  a  professor  the  same  year  that  he  came 
of  age,  —  instances  alike  of  rare  abilities  early 
matured,  and  successfully  sustained  through  life. 

On  the  1st  of  May,  1822,  he  was  ordained  dea- 
con by  Bishop  Hobart,  and  two  years  later  was 
advanced  to  the  priesthood  by  Bishop  Brownell. 
That  same  year  he  married  Sarah  Maria,  only 
daughter  of  President  Nott,  "a  ladv  of  superior 
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mind,  exceeding  loveliness  of  character,  and  ele- 
gant accomplishments." 

The  relations  into  which,  by  his  college  duties 
and  domestic  ties,  he  was  brought  with  Dr.  Nott, 
were  of  great  service  to  him  in  shaping  his  mind 
and  studies,  and,  indeed,  his  whole  future  life. 

In  IS'25,  when  Ilobart  College,  Geneva,  needed 
a  president,  Professor  Potter  was  chosen,  but 
declined  to  accept  the  office. 

The  next  year  he  was  elected  rector  of  St. 
Paul's,  Boston,  Mass. ;  and  such  were  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  the  case,  that  he  felt  constrained 
to  accept  the  call,  though  at  a  great  sacrifice  of 
personal  and  domestic  comfort.  Under  his  wise 
administration  the  parish  soon  took  the  first  rank 
among  the  churches,  and  the  young  pastor  be- 
came a  moral  and  intellectual  power  in  that  city. 

Ill  health  compelled  him  to  resign  his  place  in 
1831;  and  he  returned  to  the  quiet  of  the  profes- 
sor's chair  in  Union  College,  and  was  shortly 
after  chosen  vice-president  of  the  college.  In 
1808  he  was  elected  with  great  unanimity,  by  the 
Convention  of  the  Diocese  of  .Massachusetts,  as- 
sistant bishop.  He  was  in  Europe  at  the  time, 
but  declined  the  high  honor,  as  he  had  previously 
refused  to  allow  his  name  to  be  used  as  a  candi- 
date for  the  episcopate  of  Western  New  York  ; 
and,  later  still,  he  declined  a  similar  overture 
from  the  new  diocese  of  Rhode  Island.  Seven 
years  later,  during  which  time  his  reputation  rose 
higher  and  higher  above  his  college  horizon,  he 
was  chosen  bishop  of  the  diocese  of  Pennsylvania; 
and  he  was  consecrated  in  Christ  Church,  Phila- 
delphia, on  the  23d  of  September,  1815.  The 
whole  State  of  Pennsylvania  soon  began  to  feel 
the  influence  of  his  unremitting  zeal  and  labors. 
He  was  so  generous  in  his  sympathies,  so  practi- 
cal in  his  plans,  so  wise  in  administering  his  high 
office,  so  skilful  in  calling  around  him  the  best 
elements,  both  lay  and  clerical,  as  co-workers 
with  him,  and  so  really  great  in  his  mental  and 
moral  character,  that  the  church  rapidly  rose  into 
promineuce  and  power.  In  the  second  year  of 
his  episcopate  he  inaugurated  the  convocation 
system,  which  did  so  much  to  unify  the  clergy, 
and  concentrate  their  power.  In  his  fifth  annual 
address  he  brought  forward  his  project  for  a 
"church  hospital,"  the  result  of  which  is  seen  in 
the  best  appointed  hospital-building  in  the  whole 
State,  and  which  is  now  one  of  the  noblest  insti- 
tutions in  Philadelphia. 

Shortly  after,  he  urged  upon  the  convention  the 
subject  of  a  "training-college  ;  "  and  out  of  this 
has  grown  that  beautiful  building  Known  as  "  The 
Philadelphia  Divinity  School,"  with  its  corps  of 
able  professors,  and  a  long  list  of  distinguished 
alumni,  occupying  some  of  the  highest  places  in 
the  church. 

He  was  one  of  the  foremost  to  establish  "  young 
men's  lyceums,"  and  "  popular  lectures,"  and 
"working-men's  institutes."  To  perfecting  these 
important  agents  for  healthful  public  instruction 
to  the  industrial  classes,  he  devoted  much  time 
and  thought ;  and  their  success  was  largely  due 
to  his  wise  suggestions  and  well-laid  plans. 

He  also  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  temperance 
question  ;  and  by  his  personal  example,  and  brave 
but  judicious  words,  he  ever  upheld  that  cause, 
and  backed  it  up  with  all  his  weighty  counsel 
and  influence.     In  the  cause  of  education  he  was 


one  of  the  foremost  minds.  His  long  experience, 
and  breadth  of  view,  gave  much  strength  to  his 
counsels;  and  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  all  over  the  State,  and,  indeed,  in  the  country 
at  large,  he  was  felt  as  an  educational  power. 
His  active  energies  were  ever  on  the  outlook  for 
wholesome  and  needful  work;  and  hence  he  was 
constantly  called  upon  by  various  bodies  of  his 
fellow-men,  and  by  various  charitable  and  reli- 
gious organizations,  to  act  with  them  on  boards 
and  committees  and  platforms;  and  everywhere 
he  was  welcomed  as  one  wise  in  council,  and 
earnest  in  action,  and  thorough  in  whatever  he 
did.  As  a  lecturer,  Bishop  Potter  was  unrivalled. 
This  was  shown  by  the  wonderful  ability  which 
he  displayed  during  the  several  years  (1845-53) 
in  which  he  was  engaged  in  delivering  his  sixty 
"  Lowell  Lectures  "  in  Boston.  These  lectures, 
compassing  almost  the  whole  circle  of  philosophy, 
were  delivered  without  the  written  page,  and  with 
but  occasional  use  of  a  few  brief  notes ;  yet,  by 
common  consent  of  the  best  thinkers  who  heard 
them,  they  were  regarded  as  masterly,  both  in  the 
grasp  and  treatment  of  the  various  topics  which 
he  handled. 

He  was  also  very  prominent  in  all  philanthropic 
and  missionary  work,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
As  a  patriot,  he  stood  unflinching  amidst  the  most 
trying  ordeals,  —  a  stanch  Union  man,  laboring 
with  voice  and  pen  for  his  whole  country;  and,  in 
all  his  utterances  during  the  civil  war,  he  blended 
the  breadth  of  the  statesman,  the  heart  of  the 
philanthropist,  and  the  faith  of  the  Christian. 

In  1858  he  suddenly  broke  down,  and  was 
obliged  to  spend  a  year  and  more  abroad.  In 
1858  the  convention  elected  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bowman 
as  assistant  bishop,  which  relieved  Bishop  Potter 
of  many  duties.  For  a  time,  and  under  the  stir- 
ring events  and  stimulus  of  the  civil  war,  he 
seemed  to  rally  ;  but,  after  the  death  of  his  second 
wife,  he  was  again  suddenly  stricken  down.  The 
assistant  bishop,  on  whom  he  leaned,  was  also 
suddenly  taken  away  by  death ;  and  though  an- 
other assistant  bishop  was  elected  in  1801  (the 
Rev.  William  Bacon  Si  evens,  D.D.),  yet  it  was 
evident  that  the  good  bishop's  work  was  nearly 
done.  In  March,  1S65,  he  sailed  for  California, 
via  Brazil  and  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  having 
for  fellow-passengers  to  I!io  Janeiro  Professor 
Agassiz  and  a  party  of  scientists  en  route  to  Brazil. 
At  Panama  the  bishop  went  on  shore  to  conse- 
crate a  church  at  Aspinwall,  on  the  east  side  of 
the  Isthmus,  and  there  contracted  a  fever,  of  which 
he  died,  on  board  the  steamship  "  Colorado,"  in 
the  harbor  of  San  Francisco,  on  the  morning  of 
the  4th  of  July,  1865. 

His  character  was  noted  for  its  massive  quiet- 
ness and  its  thorough  solidity.  His  life  was  as 
clear  and  honest  as  the  day.  He  set  his  eye  upon 
his  destined  work,  and  did  it  with  "an  eye  single 
to  God's  glory."  His  influence  in  the  diocese  was 
felt  by  all  men.  His  influence  in  the  house  of  bish- 
ops was  gladly  recognized  by  all  his  brethren  ; 
and  in  all  the  councils  of  the  church,  conven- 
tional, educational,  or  missionary,  his  voice  and 
words  were  always  sound  and  potential.  He  was 
a  man  of  large  domestic  affections  and  sympa- 
thies; and  his  Christian  character  was  that  of  a 
humble  but  strong  believer  in  Jesus,  ever  seeking 
to  know  and  do  the  Master's  will. 
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His  remains  lie  interred  in  Laurel  Hill  Ceme- 
tery, Philadelphia ;  but  his  monuments  are  the 
noble  institutions  which  he  founded,  the  far- 
reaching  plans  which  he  inaugurated,  and  that 
vivid  memory  of  his  many  and  signal  virtues 
which  will  ever  linger  in  the  diocese,  and  ever 
perpetuate  his  honored  name  as  that  of  a  godly, 
wise,  and  well-learned  bishop.  His  Life  was  writ- 
ten by  Rev.  Dr.  M.  A.  DeW.  Howe,  Philadelphia, 
1871.  WM.  BACON  STEVENS  (P. E.  Bp.,  Penn.). 

POTTS,  George,  D.D.,  Presbyterian  ;  b.  in 
Philadelphia,  Penn.,  March  15,  1802  ;  d.  in  New- 
York  City,  Sept.  15,  1861.  He  was  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1819,  and 
from  Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  1823.  He 
was  pastor  in  Natchez,  Miss.,  1823-35,  and  in 
New-York  City  from  1836  till  his  death  (Duane- 
street  Church,  1836-41;  University-place  Church, 
1815-64).  He  was  an  eminent  preacher,  a  leader 
in  religion  and  philanthropy,  a  beloved  pastor  and 
friend.  He  had  a  memorable  controversy  with 
Bishop  Wainwright,  on  the  claims  of  Episcopacy 
(No  Church  without  a  Bishop,  New  York,  1841, 
pamphlet),  and  published  single  sermons  and  ad- 
dresses. See  Allibone  :  Dictionary  of  British  and 
American  Authors,  s.v. 

POULAIN,  Nicolas,  b.  at  Mesnils,  in  the  de- 
partment of  Seine-Infe'rieure,  Jan.  13,  1807;  d.  at 
Geneva,  April  3, 1S68.  He  was  successively  pastor 
of  Nanteuil-les-Meaux  (1832-33),  Havre  (1833-50), 
Lausanne  (1857-62),  and  Luneray  (1862-66). 
Me  is  the  author  of  Qu'est  ce  qu'un  chrislianisme 
sans  dofjmes  et  sans  miracles?  (1863)  and  L'oiuvre 
des  missions  cvani/t'/iipies  au  point  de  cue  de  la  di- 
vinitii  du  chrislianisme  (1867),  both  of  considerable 
apologetic  merit. 

POURING.  The  pouring  of  water  on  the  head 
is  the  usual  act  of  baptism  in  the  Church  of  Rome 
and  the  Protestant  communions.  Sometimes,  es- 
pecially in  Protestant  circles,  a  mere  sprinkling 
is  used,  or  a  simple  touching  of  the  forehead  with 
the  moistened  finger.  "What  is  the  origin  of  the 
custom  ? 

In  the  Apostolic  Church  the  regular  baptism  was 
by  immersion.  The  oldest  undisputed  mention 
of  pouring  is  found  in  the  Epistle  of  Cyprian  to 
Magnus,  about  250  A.D.  Certain  ones  converted 
in  sickness,  when  immersion  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, had  received  merely  a  pouring  (rum  loti,  sed 
perfusi)  ;  and  it  was  denied  that  they  were  Chris- 
tians in  good  and  regular  standing  (let/iiimi  Chris- 
tiani).  Cyprian,  after  referring  to  certain  Old-Tes- 
tament sprinklings,  gives  his  opinion,  that,  "in 
a  case  of  strict  necessity,"  pouring  or  sprinkling- 
may  be  accepted  as  valid  baptism.  He  speaks, 
however,  very  diffidently.  His  language  is,  "  So 
far  as  my  poor  ability  comprehends  the  matter,  I 
consider,"  etc. ;  and  "I  have  answered  so  far  as 
my  poor  and  small  ability  is  capable  of  doing." 
He  declares  that  he  does  not  wish  to  prescribe  to 
other  ecclesiastics  what  thev  shall  do  about  recog- 
nizing the  validity  of  pouring;  and  he  suggests 
that  those  who  are  not  satisfied  with  their  affusion 
shall,  on  their  recovery  from  sickness,  be  im- 
mersed. Ihis  epistle  shows,  that,  in  his  day, 
pouring  or  sprinkling  was  uncommon,  and  was 
used  only  when  immersion  was  impracticable. 

K  flu??8;  tlme  P°uril«was  considered  as  of 
but  doubtful  propriety.     Those  who  received  it 


were  termed  clinics,  as 


Having  received  only  an 


irregular,  or  sick-bed  baptism,  and  they  were  de- 
nied admission  to  the  higher  offices  of  the  church. 
Yet  there  were  exceptions.  Novatian,  who  had 
received  only  clinical  baptism,  was  ordained  pres- 
byter in  Rome,  and  was  even  the  candidate  of  a 
party  to  the  papal  chair.  Immersion  still  remains 
the  usage  of  the  Greek  Church ;  and,  says  Stan- 
ley, "the  most  illustrious  and  venerable  portion 
of  it,  that  of  the  Byzantine  Empire,  absolutely 
repudiates  and  ignores  any  other  mode  of  admin- 
istration as  essentially  invalid."  It  long  remained 
the  ordinary  usage  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  Re- 
ferring to  baptism,  Jerome,  in  the  fourth  century, 
says,  viergimur;  and  Ambrose,  mersisti.  In  the 
fifth  century  Augustine  says,  demersimus ,  Leo 
the  Great,  demersio :  and  Maximus  of  Turin,  mer- 
gitur. Gregory  the  Great,  in  the  sixth  century, 
says,  mergat ;  Alcuin,  in  the  eighth,  submersio ; 
Hincmar  of  Rheims,  in  the  ninth,  mergitur,  and 
Lanfrauc  of  Canterbury,  in  the  eleventh,  immersio. 
In  the  twelfth  century  Abelard  says,  mcrgere , 
Anselm,  mergitur ;  and  Bernard  of  Clairvaux, 
mersio.  And  Thomas  Aquinas,  as  late  as  the 
middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  declares  im- 
mersion still  to  be  the  older  and  better  usage,  but 
allows  pouring  and  sprinkling  as  valid. 

But,  when  pouring  had  for  many  centuries  been 
permitted  in  eases  of  necessity,  its  superior  con- 
venience furnished  a  temptation  to  a  free  construc- 
tion of  the  term  "necessity,"  and  to  the  substitu- 
tion of  affusion  for  immersion  in  cases  where 
the  strict  necessity  did  not  exist.  The  existence 
of  this  inclination  is  revealed  by  laws  which  con- 
demned it.  For  example,  the  Council  of  Chelsea, 
in  816,  decrees  as  follows :  "  And  let  the  presby- 
ters know,  that,  when  they  administer  holy  bap- 
tism, they  may  not  pour  water  on  the  heads  of 
the  infants,  but  the  infants  must  always  be  im- 
mersed." But,  by  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth 
century  (the  time  varying  in  different  countries), 
the  practice  of  immersion  had,  throughout  most 
of  Western  Europe,  fallen  into  disuse,  and  affu- 
sion had  come  to  be  employed,  not  only  in  cases 
of  necessity,  but  as  the  ordinary  usage. 

Against  the  idea  that  the  disuse  of  immersion 
resulted  from  the  extension  of  the  gospel  into 
colder  regions,  it  may  be  remarked  that  it  was  in 
the  countries  farther  north  that  immersion  was 
longest  practised.  It  remained  the  prevailing 
usage  in  England  down  to  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 
And  it  may  be  noticed,  that  the  baptismal  rubric 
of  the  Church  of  England  still  directs  that  the 
priest,  taking  the  child,  "  shall  dip  it  in  the  water," 
adding,  however,  "  If  they  shall  certify  that  the 
child  is  weak,  it  shall  suffice  to  pour  water  upon 
it."  In  other  words,  pouring  has  no  sanction  in 
the  case  of  a  healthy  child.  And  in  the  Prayer- 
Book  of  the  Protestant-Episcopal  Church  of  the 
United  States,  the  direction,  "  Shall  dip  him  in 
the  water,  or  pour  water  upon  him,"  which  per- 
mits pouring,  but  by  prior  mention  gives  the 
preference  to  immersion,  is  a  trace  of  the  ancient 
Anglican  usage.  NORMAN  FOX. 

POWELL,  Baden,  mathematician;  b.  in  Lon- 
don, 1796;  d.  there  June  11,  1860.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Oxford;  entered  holy  orders,  but  had 
no  charge;  was  Savilian  professor  of  geometry 
in  his  alma  mater,  1827-54,  when  he  removed  to 
London.  His  writings  are  either  upon  strictly 
scientific  topics,  or  upon  the  connection  between 
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science  and  theology.  Among  the  latter  may  be 
mentioned  Connection  of' Natural  and  Dirine  Truth, 
London,  l&SS;  Tradition  Unreilctl,  1839  (Supple- 
ment, 1840)  ;  The  Unit//  of  Worlds  and  of  Nature. 
Three  Essay.*,  on  the  Sj>irtt  of  Inductile  Philosophy, 
the  Unity  of  Worlds,  and  the  Phi/osojihy  of  Creation, 
1855,  2d  ed.,  185(i ;  Christianity  without  Judaism, 
1S57  ;  The  Order  of  Nature  considered  in  reference 
to  the  Claims  of  ltecelation,  185!)  (the  three  \  ols. 
form  a  series).  But  his  view's  obtained  widest 
currency  in  the  famous  Essays  and  Hcrtcirs  (Lon- 
don, 1800),  to  which  he  contributed  an  essay  On 
the  Study  of  the  Evidences  of  Christianity.  '  His 
position  was  in  the  main  rationalistic,  lie  re- 
jected miracles  on  the  ground  that  they  were  out 
of  harmony  with  the  methods  of  God's  govern- 
ment; and,  moreover,  an  examination  of  evi- 
dence for  those  said  to  have  happened  shows  that 
they  are  insufficient  lv  al  tested. 

PRACTICAL  THEOLOGY,  in  the  widest  sense 
(as  used  by  German  divines),  includes  Honiiletics, 
Catechetics,  Liturgies.  Pastoral  Theology  (Poi- 
menics),  and  Theory  of  Church  Government.  See 
those  articles. 

PRADES,  Jean  Martin  de,  Abbe;  b.  at  Castel- 
sarrazin  about  1720;  d.  at  Glogau,  1782.  He 
studied  theology,  but  belonged  to  the  circle  of  the 
encyclopedists,  and  made  a  great  sensation  with 
some  theses  in  which  he  drew  a  parallel  between 
the  cures  of  jEsculapius  and  the  healings  of  Christ. 
The  theses  having  been  condemned,  both  by  the 
Sorbonne  and  by  Benedict  XIV.,  De  Prades  fled 
to  Holland  in  1752.  On  the  recommendation  of 
Voltaire  he  was  appointed  reader  to  Friedrich  II., 
but  was  afterwards  banished  from  the  court  on 
suspicion  of  having  secretly  corresponded  with 
the  Duke  de  Broglie.  He  recanted,  and  was 
made  archdeacon  of  Glogau.  He  published  an 
Abn'ye  de  I'histoire  eecle'siaslique  de  Fleury,  Berlin, 
1707J  2  vols.,  to  which  Friedrich  II.  wrote  the 
preface. 

PRADT,  Dominique  Dufour  de,  Abbe;  b.  at 
Allanclies  in  Auvergne,  April  23,  1759;  d.  in 
Paris,  March  18,  18:57.  Elected  a  deputy  to  the 
States-General  in  1789,  he  sided  with  the  king, 
and  emigrated  in  1791,  but  returned  in  1801, 
and  was  successively  appointed  almoner  to  the 
emperor,  bishop  of  Poitiers,  and  archbishop  of 
Mali  lies.  Sent  as  ambassador  to  Warsaw  in  1812, 
he  failed  in  his  mission  ;  was  recalled  ;  joined 
the  Bourbons  on  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  but  was 
coldly  received,  and  was  even  bereft  of  his  arch- 
bishopric. Under  Louis  XVIII.  he  joined  the 
opposition;  but,  after  the  revolution  of  July,  he 
again  became  a  stanch  royalist.  Besides  a  num- 
ber of  brilliant  but  rather  superficial  polemical 
treatises,  he  wrote  Histoire  de  lambassade  daus  le 
grand-duche  de  Varsocie,  Paris,  1815;  Quatre  Con- 
cordats, Paris,  1818,  etc. 

PR/EM  UN  I  RE  (literally,  to  defend  in  front  of 
the  opening  word  of  the  writ),  a  term  of  English 
canon  and  common  law,  for  a  certain  offence,  the 
writ  granted  upon  it,  and  its  punishment.  It 
was  originally  used  by  Edward  III.  to  check  the 
arrogant  encroachments  of  the  papal  power.  He 
forbade  (27  st.  1,  c.  l),upon  certain  penalties,  any 
of  his  subjects,  i.e.,  particularly  the  clergy,  to 
go  to  Rome  there  to  answer  to  things  properly 
belonging  to  the  king's  court;  and  also  the  gift 
by  the  Pope  of  English  ecclesiastical  preferments 


of  all  grades.  By  these  statutes  Edward  endeav- 
ored to  remove  a  crying  evil,  but  in  vain.  Rich- 
ard II.  issued  similar  statutes,  particularly  one 
called  thenceforth  the  "Statute  ol  Pncmunire," 
assigning  the  following  as  the  punishment  for  the 
offence:  lhat  they  [the  offenders]  should  be  out 
of  the  king's  protection,  attached  by  their  bodies, 
i.e.,  imprisoned  during  life,  and  lose  their  lands, 
goods,  and  chattels.  Henry  IV.  and  later  sover- 
eigns have  gi\en  the  same  name  and  penalty 
(known  as  a  Pramunire)  to  different  offences, 
which  have  only  this  in  common,  that  they  in- 
volve moie  or  less  insubordination  to  royal  au- 
thority, e.g.,  denial  a  second  time  of  the  king's 
supremacy,  assertion  of  the  Pope's  authority,  re- 
fusal to  fake  the  oath  of  allegiance,  questioning 
the  right:  of  the  present  royal  family  to  the  throne, 
affirming  the  king  to  be  a  heretic,  refusal  by  a 
chapter  of  the  bishop  nominated  by  the  sovereign. 
PR/ETORIUS  is  the  name  of"  two  Lutheran 
theologians  from  the  sixteenth  century  in  Ger- 
many.—  Abdias  Prsetorius,  b.  in  Mark  Branden- 
burg, 1521;  d.  at  Wittenberg,  1573;  was  first 
rector  in  Magdeburg,  then  professor  of  theology 
in  Francfort-on-the-Oder,  and  finally  professor  of 
philosophy  in  Wittenberg.  He  is  noted  from  his 
controversy  with  Musculus  concerning  the  neces- 
sity of  good  works.  —  Stephan  Pratorius  wrote 
in  last  decades  of  the  sixteenth  century  a  number 
of  works,  of  which  a  collected  edition  by  Joh. 
Arndt  appeared  in  1022,  and  again  in  1692.  Mar- 
tin Statins,  dean  of  Danzig  (d.  in  1055),  published 
some  extracts  from  his  works  under  the  name  of 
Geistliche  Sehat:hamiuer. 

PRAYER.  Speaking  generically,  prayer  may  be 
described  as  the  expression  of  our  requests  to  God; 
and,  in  the  New-Testament  usage  of  the  word,  no 
better  definition  of  it  can  be  given  than  that  of 
the  Westminster  Shorter  Catechism  :  "  Prayer  is 
the  offering  up  of  our  desires  unto  God,  in  the 
name  of  Christ,  for  things  agreeable  to  his  \\  ill, 
with  confession  of  our  sins,  and  thankful  ac- 
knowledgment of  his  mercies."  Jesus  command- 
ed his  disciples  to  pray,  and  taught  them  how  to 
pray,  by  giving  them  that  model  which  is  called 
among  us  "The  Lord's  Prayer."  Paul,  also, 
exhorted  the  Thessalonians  to  "pray  without 
ceasing,"  and  the  Philippians  to  "be  anxious  for 
nothing,  but  in  every  thing,  by  prayer  and  suppli- 
cation with  thanksgiving,  to  make  their  requests 
known  unto  God;"  while  by  their  own  example 
the  apostles  generally  illustrated  their  precepts, 
and  called  upon  God  in  every  emergency.  In 
the  same  way,  the  saints,  under  the  Old-Testa- 
ment dispensation,  cried  unto  the  Lord,  who 
"heard  I  hem,  and  delivered  them  out  of  their  dis- 
tresses; "  and  the  examples  of  Abraham's  servant, 
of  Jacob,  of  Moses,  of  David,  of  Solomon,  of 
Elijah,  of  Ilezekiah,  of  Isaiah,  and  all  the  proph- 
ets,'may  be  cited  as  confirming  and  authenticating 
the  duty. 

Jjut,  while  all  this  is  true,  objections  more  or 
less  serious  have  been  made  to  the  assertion  that 
"men  ought  always  to  pray,  and  not  to  faint." 
These  may  be  reduced  to  two  classes,  —  the  theo- 
logical and  the  philosophical.  The  theological 
is  to  the  effect,  that,  as  God  is  unchangeable  in 
his  purposes,  it  must  be  idle  to  suppose  that  any 
appeal  of  men  can  avail  to  alter  his  determina- 
tion.    To  meet  that,  some  have  alleged  that  the 
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only  effect  of  praver  is  to  be  looked  for  in  the 
heart  of  the  suppliant.  It  avails,  they  assert,  not 
to  secure  objective  benefits,  but  simply  to  bring 
the  spirit  of  the  petitioner  into  harmony  with 
God.  Now,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  true  prayer 
has  such  an  effect  upon  the  soul ;  but  then,  it  has 
so  only  in  the  souls  of  those  who  believe  that 
God  is  able  and  willing  to  give  them  that  which 
is  best  for  them.  Men  will  not  continue  to  ask 
blessings  if  they  suppose  that  the  only  good  they 
are  to  "derive  is  that  they  shall  be  brought  to 
resignation  and  to  peace ;  and  so  the  experience 
of  the  subjective  benefits  of  prayer  depends  on 
the  belief  in  its  objective  power.  The  true  an- 
swer, therefore,  to  the  objection  which  we  are 
now  considering,  must  be  sought  elsewhere  ;  and 
it  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  the  prayer  of 
the  suppliant  enters  into  the  purpose  of  God  in 
connection  with  the  bestowment  of  his  blessings. 
It  is  his  will  to  give  benefits  to  his  people  as  an- 
swers to  their  "prayers ;  and  along  with  every 
promise  there  is  the  implied  condition,  "  I  will 
yet  for  this  be  inquired  of  by  the  house  of  Israel 
to  do  it  for  them."  The  philosophical  objection 
is  based  on  the  uniformity  of  the  operations  of 
what  are  called  the  laws  of  nature ;  and  the  alle- 
gation is,  that  no  answer  to  prayer  can  be  made, 
except  by  miracle,  which  it  would  be  absurd  to 
expect.  To  this  it  might  be  enough  to  reply,  that 
the  impulse  of  the  human  breast  to  pray  is  in- 
eradicable, and  that,  in  taking  account  of  nature, 
we  must  by  no  means  lose  sight  of  the  nature 
that  is  within  ourselves.  But,  going  farther  into 
the  subject,  we  may  ask,  What,  in  such  a, connec- 
tion, is  meant  by  "laws  of  nature"?  The  Duke 
of  Argyle,  in  his  admirable  volume  on  The  lieii/u 
of  Law,  has  enumerated  five  distinct  senses  in 
which  the  term  "law"  is  used  by  good  and  repu- 
table writers ;  but  for  our  present  purpose  it  will 
be  enough  to  speak  only  of  one.  In  its  physical 
sense,  a  law  is  the  formulated  expression  of  an 
observed  invariable  sequence  of  certain  conse- 
quents from  certain  antecedents.  In  this  sense, 
a  law  is  a  human  inference  from  the  observation 
of  the  operations  of  nature,  and,  as  Sir  John 
Ilerschel  has  said,  "has  relation  to  us  as  under- 
standing, rather  than  to  the  universe  as  obeying, 
certain  rules."  They  are  not  enactments  which 
nature  is  bound  to  obey,  but  rather  the  general- 
ized formulae  of  the  observations  which  men  have 
made  of  wjiat  they  call  the  operations  of  nature  ; 
or,  as  believing  in  a  personal  God,  we  prefer  to 
put  it,  they  are  the  classifications  of  men's  obser- 
vations of  God's  methods  of  operation  in  the 
universe.  They  are  thus  limited  to  the  sphere 
that  is  within  the  range  of  human  investigation, 
and  they  tell  us  absolutely  nothing  of  God's 
method  of  working  in  that  region  that  is  be- 
yond the  observation  of  man.  Now,  it  is  quite 
conceivable,  that,  in  that  upper  region,  God  may 
so  work  upon  the  lower,  as  through  the  ordinary 
operations  of  nature,  and  without  any  miracle,  to 
answer  prayer.  This  is  substantially  the  answer 
given  by  Chalmers  to  the  objection  now  before 
us.  .Mct'nsh,  however,  prefers  to  say  that  God 
has  so  adjusted  the  laws  of  nature,  that  he  can, 
through  them,  and  not  in  contravention  of  them, 
answer  prayer.  Within  a  limited  sphere,  one 
man  may  grant  the  request  of  another  in  this 
way,  through  the  operation  of  natural  laws;  and 


what  is  possible  to  the  creature  within  a  certain 
area  is  surely  possible  to  the  Creator  through- 
out his  own  universe.  How  this  is  done  we  may 
be  unable  to  determine ;  yet  every  devout  mind 
must  acknowledge  the  truth  of  Isaac  Taylor's 
words,  "  This  is  indeed  the  great  miracle  of 
Providence,  that  no  miracles  are  needed  to  ac- 
complish its  purposes."  (See  on  this  subject  the 
second  chapter  of  the  second  book  of  The  Method 
of  the  Divine  Government,  Physical  and  Moral,  by 
James  McCosh,  D.D.,  LL.D.)  We  must  distin- 
guish between  law  and  force.  Force  is  the  energy 
which  produces  the  effects,  but  law  is  the  ob- 
served manner  in  which  force  works  in  the  pro- 
duction of  these  effects.  If,  therefore,  in  the  last 
resort,  that  force  be  the  volition  or  power  of  a 
personal,  omnipotent  Being,  wdioni  we  call  God, 
where  is  the  impossibility,  or  even  difficulty,  in- 
volved in  the  supposition  that  he  may  exert  that 
force  through  his  own  appointed  modes  of  opera- 
tion for  the  hearing  of  prayer?  When  God  created 
the  world,  he  certainly  did  not  shut  himself  out 
of  it ;  and  he  who  gave  the  universe  its  laws,  or 
rather,  whose  modes  of  operation  these  laws  are, 
can  surely  so  employ  them  as  to  answer  the  en- 
treaties of  his  children  through  them.  Thus  the 
whole  question  about  the  possibility  of  the  an- 
swering of  prayer  resolves  itself  into  one  as  to 
the  existence  of  a  personal  God.  If  there  be  no 
God,  or  if,  as  seems  to  be  the  case  with  many  in 
these  days,  God  be  nothing  else  than  "  a  fine  name 
for  the  universe,"  then  there  is  an  end  of  the  mat- 
ter. But  if  there  be  one  omnipotent  and  gracious 
Being,  who  is  God  over  all,  and  to  whom  men  can 
come  as  to  a  father,  then  prayer  to  him  is  as  ap- 
propriate as  are  children's  requests  to  their  father; 
and  he  is  as  able  to  answer  petitions  as  the  human 
parent  is  to  give  good  gifts  to  the  prattler  that 
sits  upon  his  knee.  Moreover,  as  is  evident  from 
many  instances  of  answers  to  prayer  which  are 
recorded  in  the  Scripture,  God  has  fulfilled  the 
desires  of  his  people,  without  having  resort  to 
that  which  we  distinctively  call  miracle.  Thus, 
taking  the  case  of  Elijah's  prayer  for  rain,  on  the 
summit  of  Mount  Carmel,  we  can  see  that  there 
was  nothing  in  the  coming  of  the  storm  on  that 
occasion,  different  from  what  is  observed  to  this 
day  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  Mediterranean. 
It  was  a  purely  natural  occurrence,  but  its  com- 
ing at  that  time  was  not  a  mere  coincidence.  If, 
indeed,  we  had  nothing  more  before  us  than  the 
fact  that  a  man  prayed  for  rain,  and  the  other 
fact  that  rain  came  just  after  he  had  prayed, 
we  might  say  that  there  was  only  a  coincidence. 
But  wdien  we  take  in  the  other  facts,  that  the 
Lord  had  promised  to  hear  Elijah's  prayer,  and 
that  Elijah  offered  his  prayer  in  the  faith  of  that 
promise,  it  is  impossible  to  rest  for  a  moment 
in  that  conclusion.  What  we  see  here,  then,  is 
that  God,  through  the  common  operations  of 
nature,  answered  the  earnest  entreaty  of  his  ser- 
vant. But  an  illustration  may  make  the  matter 
somewhat  plainer.  There  is  an  inland  city  in 
the  State  of  New  York  which  is  supplied  with 
water  from  a  river  that  flows  near  it.  The  method 
is  as  follows  :  in  a  small  house  on  the  bank  of  the 
river  there  is  an  engine  which  goes  night  and 
day,  pumping  water  from  the  stream  into  the 
main  pipe  which  leads  to  the  city.  The  demand 
in  the  city  regulates  the  motion  of  the  engine  ;  so 
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that,  the  more  water  is  drawn  off,  the  faster  the 
engine  goes.  But  when  a  lire  occurs,  some  one  in 
the  city  touches  a  spring,  w  Inch  rings  a  bell  in  the 
engine-room;  on  hearing  which,  the  engineer,  by 
the  turning  of  a  lever,  causes  the  engine  to  move 
with  such  rapidity  as  to  charge  the  mains  to  their 
greatest  capacity,  so  that  when  the  hose  is  at- 
tached to  the  plugs,  w  ater  is  sent  to  the  top  of  the 
loftiest  building  in  the  place.  Thus  an  extraor- 
dinary demand  is  met  through  the  ordinary  chan- 
nel. And,  if  this  can  be  accomplished  by  human 
skill  in  a  single  instance,  who  shall  say  that  the 
all-wise  God  has  not  adjusted  the  usual  operations 
of  his  universe  so  as  to  admit  of  his  meeting 
unusual  emergencies  through  them? 

But  it  is  needful  now  to  look  at  some  of  the 
statements  of  the  word  of  God  upon  the  subject 
of  prayer  in  general.  The  "  charter  "  of  a  Chris- 
tian's liberty  regarding  it  may  be  found  in  the 
words  of  Christ  himself,  "  Ask,  and  it  shall  be 
given  you ;  seek,  and  ye  shall  find  ;  knock,  and 
it  shall  be  opened  unto  you  :  for  every  one  that 
asketh  receiveth ;  and  he  that  seeketh  findeth ; 
and  to  him  that  knocketh  it  shall  he  opened  " 
(Matt.  vii.  7,  S).  But  here,  again,  difficulty  emerges ; 
for,  on  the  one  hand,  there  are  some  who  say, 
■'  "We  have  asked,  and  we  have  not  received ;  " 
and,  on  the  other,  there  are  some  who  insist  that 
the  terms  shall  be  interpreted  in  the  largest  sense, 
and  must  be  held  as  meaning  that  God  has  prom- 
ised to  give  whatever  his  people  choose  to  ask. 
Xow,  if  these  were  the  only  words  bearing  on  the 
subject  which  the  Bible  contains,  there  might  be 
some  ground  for  the  despondency  of  the  first  class 
of  objectors  and  for  the  fanaticism  of  the  second. 
But  we  must  interpret  them  in  harmony  with 
other  declarations  ;  and,  when  we  do  that,  we  get 
the  full  teaching  of  the  Scriptures  on  the  point. 
Xow,  it  is  said  by  James,  "  Ye  ask,  and  receive 
not,  because  ye  ask  amiss,  that  ye  may  consume 
it  on  your  lusts."  And  the  Lord  himself  has  put 
the  condition  thus  :  "  If  ye  ahble  in  me,  and  my 
words  abide  in  you,  ye  shall  ask  what  ye  will,  and 
it  shall  be  done  unto  you;"  and  again,  in  the 
Thirty-seventh  Psalm,  "Delight  thyself  also  in  the 
Lord,  and  he  shall  give  thee  the  desires  of  thine 
heart."  So,  also,  it  is  written,  "  When  ye  stand 
praying,  forgive,  if  ye  have  aught  against  any: 
that  your  Father  also  which  is  in  heaven  may 
forgive  your  trespasses.  But  if  ye  do  not  forgive, 
neither  will  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven  for- 
give your  trespasses."  Moreover,  it  must  not  be 
forgotten,  that  in  the  word  of  God  we  have  ac- 
counts of  prayers  offered  for  certain  things  which 
the  suppliants,  though  they  were  sincere,  did  not 
receive.  Thus,  David  prayed  for  the  life  of  his 
child,  but  the  child  died;  and  Paul  besought  the 
Lord  thrice  that  his  thorn  in  the  flesh  might  de- 
part from  him,  and  received  an  answer,  indeed, 
but  not  the  thing  which  he  requested.  While, 
again,  we  read  that  God  gave  Israel  a  king  in  his 
anger;  and,  on  another  occasion,  that  "he  gave 
them  their  request,  but  sent  leanness  into  their 
souls."  From  all  these  passages,  then,  it  appears 
that  the  universal  promise  is  accompanied  by 
certain  indispensable  conditions.  These  connect 
themselves,  first,  with  the  character  of  the  sup- 
pliant, for  he  must  delight  himself  in  God,  and 
abide  in  Christ;  second,  with  the  nature  of  his 
request,  for  that  must  be  agreeable  to  the  will  of 


God;  and,  third,  with  the  purpose  and  preroga- 
tive of  God  himself,  for  the  end  of  his  existence 
is  not  simply  to  answer  prayer :  but  he  uses  his 
prerogative  in  the  answering  of  prayer,  for  moral 
purpose- s,  making  his  treatment  of  their  petitions 
a  part  of  the  education  to  which  he  subjects  his 
people,  and  by  which  he  trains  them  into  holiness 
of  character.  It  would  be  easy  to  dwell  on  each 
of  these  three  conditions,  anil  to  show  their  great 
importance;  but  we  content  ourselves  here  with 
pointing  out  merely  that  they  urr  conditions  which 
everywhere  and  in  all  circumstances  qualify  the 
promise  of  universal  answer  to  prayer.  Now, 
when  these  things  arc  remembered,  it  will  be  seen 
how  utterly  impossible  it  is  for  men  to  gauge  the 
value  of  prayer  by  any  merely  human  test.  The 
demand  made  for  that  a  few  years  ago,  only  re- 
vealed the  shallow  views  entertained  upon  this 
subject  by  those  who  made  it;  though  perhaps  it 
was  provoked  by  the  extravagant  and  unscrip- 
tural  things  said  by  many  who  thought  that  they 
were  exalting  prayer.  For  how  shall  any  test 
that  men  can  apply  determine  when  a  true  prayer 
is  offered  V  How,  again,  shall  any  such  gauge 
reveal  whether  the  request  is  one  of  which  God 
approves?  And  where  are  the  delicate  instru- 
ments which  shall  indicate  or  measure  the  results 
on  the  character  of  the  suppliant,  which  are  pro- 
duced, sometimes  by  the  denial,  and  sometimes 
by  the  granting,  of  his  requests? 

We  have  left  ourselves  little  space  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  constituent  parts  of  which  prayer 
is  composed  ;  but  that  is  the  less  to  be  regretted, 
as  the  controversies  of  the  present  time  have  left 
them,  for  the  most  part,  severely  alone.  They 
are,  Adoration,  or  the  ascription  of  praise  to 
God,  of  which  the  best  Liturgy  of  direction  is  to 
be  found  in  the  Book  of  Psalms  ;  Thanksgiving 
for  mercies  received,  an  act  which  recognizes  the 
goodness  of  God  in  our  daily  lives,  alike  in  the 
bestowment  of  temporal  things  and  the  granting 
of  spiritual  blessings;  Confession  of  sins,  or 
the  acknowledgment  of  our  guilt  as  before  God, 
not  because  he  is  not  already  well  acquainted  with 
it,  but  in  order,  that,  by  bringing  it  out  before 
him,  we  ourselves  may  see  how  great  it  is,  and 
may  hate  sin  with  a  "perfect  hatred;  Petition, 
wherein  we  make  known  our  requests  unto  God 
for  spiritual  and  temporal  things  for  ourselves  and 
for  others.  In  reference  to  all  these,  the  grand 
indispensable  things  are,  that  the  suppliant  be 
sincere,  not  using  words  to  which  he  attaches  no 
meaning,  or  confessing  sins  of  which  he  does  not 
feel  the'  guilt,  or  asking  things  which  he  really 
does  not  wish  to  receive;  and  that  he  approach 
God  through  Jesus  Christ,  the  great  and  only 
Mediator.  He  who  so  pours  out  his  heart  before 
the  Lord — observe,  it  is  the  heart  that  he  is  to 
bring,  not  the  lip,  and  the  heart  is  to  be  poured 
out,  so  that  nothing  of  burden  or  of  gratitude  is 
left  unspoken  —  will  surely  be  blessed;  for  the 
whole  matter  of  duty  and  promise  is  comprised 
in  the  words  of  Paul,  "Be  anxious  for  nothing; 
but  in  every  thing,  by  prayer  and  supplication 
with  thanksgiving,  let  your  requests  be  made 
known  unto  God.  And  the  peace  of  God,  which 
passeth  all  understanding,  shall  keep  your  hearts 
and  minds  through  Christ  Jesus." 

Lit.  — Matthew  Henry  :  TShthod  for  Prayer, 
Amer.  ed.,  Philadelphia;  Hannah  More:  Spirit 
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of  Prayer,  Amer.  ed.,New  York;  A.  F.  T.  Tho- 
luck:  Stunden  christlicher  Andacht,  Goths,  1840; 
Eno-.  trans.,  Hours  of  Christian  Devotion,  Boston, 
1871;  J.  C.  Rvle:  Cull  to  Prayer,  New  York, 
1835;  E.  Bickkimltii:  Treatise  on  Prayer,  Amer. 
ed.,  NY.,  183(J ;  A.  Phelps:  The  Still  Hour,  Bost., 
1839,  new  ed.,  1875  ;  H.  P.  Liddon  :  Some  Elements 
of  lleliqion,  London,  1872  ;  J.  M.  Manning  :  Helps 
to  a  Life  of  Prayer,  Boston,  1875;  Prayer-cjauye 
Debate,  by  Tyndall,  F.  Galton,  and  others, 
against  Liddledale,  McCosh,  and  others,  Bost., 
1876;  Samuel  Cox  i  Expository  Essays  and  Dis- 
courses, Lond.,  1877;  and  the  Records  of  the  Ful- 
ton-street Prayer-Meeting,  N.Y.,  by  Rev.  Drs. 
Chambers  (Hours  of  Prayer  in  the  Noon  Prayer- 
Meeting)  and  Prime  (T'on-er  of  Prayer,  1859,  en- 
larged ed.,  1873  ;  Prayer  and  its  Answer.  1882  ;  Fif- 
teen Years  of  Prayer).         WILLIAM  M.  TAYLOR. 

PRAYER,  Book  of  Common.  Although  the 
service-books  of  the  English  Church  before  the 
Reformation  were  mostly  in  Latin,  English  prym- 
ers,  originating,  probably,  in  still  simpler  manuals 
of  great  antiquity,  were  in  use  at  the  beginning 
of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  Porliforium  secun- 
dum uswn  Sarum,  i.e.,  the  Breviary,  is  clearly  the 
basis  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  was 
called  "Portfory,"  "Porteau,"  "Portuary,"  "Por- 
tuis,"  "  Portuasse,"  and  "  Porthoos."  This  Prym- 
er  of  Salisbury  Use  (about  A.D.  1400)  contains 
in  English,  (1)  Matins  and  Hours  of  our  Lady ; 
(2)  Evensong  and  Compline;  (3)  The  vii.  peni- 
tential psalms;  (4)  The  xv.  psalms;  (5)  The  Lit- 
any ;  ((i)  Placebo;  (7)  Dirge;  (8)  The  psalms 
of  commendation;  (9)  Pater  noster ;  (10)  Ave 
Maria;  (11)  Creed;  (12)  The  ten  commandments; 
(13)  The  seven  deadly  sins.  Marshall's  Prymer 
(ante  1530  and  1535),  suppressed  on  account  of 
its  aggressive  sentiments,  and  Hilsey's  Prymer 
(1519),  more  conservative,  and  set  forth  at  the 
commandment  of  Cromwell,  led  the  way,  with 
others,  for  The  Prymer  set  forth  by  the  Kinq's 
Majesty  (1545),  which  omits  Nos.  4,  b,  10,  and  13 
of  the  aforesaid  contents,  and  adds  to  the  rest 
the  Kalendar,  the  Injunction,  the  Salutation  of 
the  Angel,  certain  graces,  the  psalms  of  the  Pas- 
sion, the  Passion,  and  certain  godly  prayers.  The 
Litany  contains  certain  petitions  requesting  "the 
prayers  of  angels,  saints,  and  martyrs,"  and  "to 
be  delivered  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Church  of 
Rome ;  and  the  Dirige,  or  dirge,  has  prayers  for 
the  dead.  The  former  was  compiled  by  Cranmer 
from  the  old  litanies  and  the  litany  prepared  by 
Melanchthon  and  Bucer  for  Hermann,  Archbishop 
of  Cologne,  1513.  Before  the  Prymer  of  1545, 
convocation  had  authorized,  in  1537,  The  godly 
and  pious  Institution  of  a  Chrysten  Man,  contain- 
ing the  Lord's  Prayer,  Ave  Maria,  Creed,  Deca- 
logue, and  the  seven  sacraments,  etc.,  and  in 
lol3  the  same,  corrected  and  altered,  entitled  A 
Necessary  Doctrine  and  Erudition  for  any  Chrysten 
A.;i".     The  former  was   called   "The   Bishops' 

11 iu  ?  latter'  "the  Ki"g's  Book;  "  and  both, 
with  the  Amcles  of  153G,  contain  the  authorita- 
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mclurling  Cranmer,  Goodrich,  Holbech,  Day,  Skip 
Ihirlby,  RuUey,  Cox,  May,  Taylor,  Haines,  Rob- 
ertson,  and  Redman,  appointed  in  1547  to  revise 


the  Church-Service,  published  March  8,  1548,  as 
a  first  instalment,  The  Order  of  the  Communion, 
framed  in  its  new  portions  on  Hermann's  Consulta- 
tion, from  which  the  Exhortation,  the  Confession, 
and  the  Comfortable  Words  are  derived.  It  was 
a  tremendous  step  in  the  direction  of  reform ;  for 
it  ordered  the  communion  to  be  solemnized  in 
English,  and  restored  the  cup  to  the  laity. 

The  First  Liturgy  of  Edward  VI.,  pub- 
lished June  0,  1549,  differed  from  the  Prayer-Book 
now  in  use  (in  England),  as  follows  :  Matins  and 
Evensong  began  with  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and 
omitted  all  prayers  after  the  third  collect.  The 
Litany  stood  after  the  communion  office,  was  not 
ordered  to  be  used  on  Sundaj's,  and  contained  a 
petition  for  deliverance  from  the  tyranny  of  the 
Bishop  of  Rome,  while  it  omitted  a  hundred  and 
sixteen  addresses  to  the  apostles,  the  Virgin,  and 
the  saints.  The  Communion  Office  began  with  an 
introit,  and  omitted  the  Decalogue ;  the  Virgin 
was  mentioned  by  name  in  the  praise  given  for 
the  saints;  the. sign  of  the  cross  was  used  twice  in 
the  consecration  of  the  elements,  and  the  formula 
of  their  presentation  contained  only  the  first 
clause  of  that  now  in  use ;  water  was  mixed  with 
the  wine.  In  the  Baptismal  Office,  forms  for  exor- 
cism, anointing,  and  trine  immersion,  were  pro- 
vided. In  the  offices  for- Confirmation,  Matrimony, 
and  the  Visitation  of  the  Side,  the  sign  of  the  cross 
was  retained ;  in  the  first,  the  catechumen  made 
no  promise,  in  the  second,  money  was  given  to  the 
bride,  and,  in  the  third,  the  sick  might  be  anoint- 
ed :  the  Burial-Serricc  contained  a  prayer  for  the 
person  deceased,  and  a  special  service  for  com- 
munion. In  the  Preface  the  compilers  state  that 
the  book  was  designed  to  establish  uniformity  of 
worship  for  the  whole  realm,  to  simplify  it,  to 
provide  for  the  use  of  the  wdiole  Psalter,  and  the 
reading  of  "  the  whole  Bible,  or  the  greatest  part 
thereof,"  so  that  nothing  should  be  read  but  "  the 
very  pure  word  of  God,  —  the  holy  Scriptures,  —  or 
that  which  is  evidently  grounded  upon  the  same," 
and  "in  the  English  tongue."  The  Collects,  Epis- 
tles, and  Gospels,  in  the  Prayer-Book  of  1549,  w:ere 
almost  identical  with  those  in  the  Salisbury  Hours, 
but  much  of  the  new  matter  introduced  was  taken 
from  Hermann's  Consultation.  The  regulations 
with  regard  to  dress  were,  that  priests  should 
wear  the  surplice  in  parish  churches,  adding  the 
hood  during  the  sermon;  and  in  cathedrals,  that 
the  bishop,  at  the  communion,  should  wear  a  sur- 
plice or  albe,  with  a  cope  or  vestment,  besides  his 
rochet,  and  carry  a  pastoral  staff  himself,  or  have 
it  borne  by  a  chaplain,  and  the  officiating  priest 
wear  a  white  albe,  plain,  with  a  vestment  or  cope, 
the  assisting  ministers  to  appear  in  albes  and 
tunicles.  The  ordinal,  entitled  The  Forme  and 
Manner  of  Maleyng  and  Consecrating  of  Arch- 
bishopjies,  Bishoppes,  Priesles,  and  Deacons  (4to, 
1519),  was  published  separately,  and  differed  from 
the  present  office  on  these  chief  points  :  it  began 
wdth  an  introit,  required  deacons  to  wear  albes, 
and  the  one  reading  the  gospel  a  tunicle  ;  the 
bread  and  chalice,  as  well  as  the  Bible,  to  be 
placed  in  the  priests'  hands,  and  the  pastoral  staff 
to  be  committed  to  bishops  before  the  words,  "Be 
to  the  flock  of  Christ  a  shepherd."  The  arch- 
bishop laid  the  Bible  on  the  bishop's  neck. 

The  office  of  1549,  slightly  changed,  was  adopt- 
ed in  The  Second  Liturgy  of  Edward  VI., 
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1552.  The  revised  book  of  1552  brought  11  in 
following  most  important  changes-  i(.  intmdneetl, 
(1)  the  sentences,  exhortation,  confession,  and 
absolution,  at  the  opening  of  the  service;  ('_')  the 
Decalogue  in  the  communion  otlice;  (3)1  lie  use 
of  the  Litany  on  Sundays.  Of  these,  1  and  '_'  are 
thought  to  have  been  taken  from  Vallerandus  l'ol- 
lanns.  ft  omillid,  (1)  In  the  Communion-Son  ice, 
the  Introit,  the  name  of  Hie  Virgin,  the  Thanks- 
giving for  the  .Saints,  the  Sign  of  the  Cross  in 
Consecration,  the  Invocation  of  the  "Word  and  the 
IIolv  Spirit,  the  Admixture  of  water  with  wine, 
and  the  first  clause  of  the  present  form  at  the 
delivery-  of  the  elements  ;  |2)  In  Baptism,  the  form 
of  exorcism,  the  anointing,  the  use  of  chrism,  and 
the  trine  immersion;  (3)  In  Continuation,  the  sign 
of  the  cross;  (1)  In  .Matrimony,  the  sign  of  the 
cross  and  the  giving  of  money;  ("0  In  the  Visita- 
tion of  the  sick,  the  allusion  to  Tobias  and  Sarah, 
the  anointing,  and  the  directions  about  Private 
Confession;  (ti)  In  the  Burial-Service,  the  prayers 
for  the  dead  and  the  Eucharist.  The  rubric  con- 
cerning vestment*  forbade  the  use  of  albe,  vest- 
ment, and  cope,  and  required  the  bishop  to  wear 
only  a  rochet;  the  priest  or  deacon,  only  a  surplice. 
The  most  important  change  was  doctrinal,  and 
referred  to  the  presence  of  Christ  in  the  conse- 
crated elements  as  not  differing  from  his  presence 
to  the  pravers  of  believers.  As  the  influence  of 
Luther's  Service  of  1533  colored  the  first  Liturgy 
of  1549,  so  that  of  Bucer,  Peter  Martyr,  Pollan- 
dus,  and  John  a  Lasco,  may  be  traced  in  the 
6econd  Liturgy  of  1552. 

The  Litukgy  of  Elizabeth  (1560)  agreed 
substantially  with  the  book  of  Edward  VL,  1552, 
except  "with  one  alteration,  or  addition  of  cer- 
tain Lemons  to  be  used  on  every  Sunday  in  the 
year,  and  the  form  of  the  Litany  altered  and 
corrected,  and  two  sentences  only  added  in  the 
delivery  of  the  Sacrament  to  the  communicants, 
and  none  other  or  otherwise;"  and  "that  such 
ornaments  of  the  church  and  of  the  ministers 
thereof  shall  be  retained  and  be  in  use  as  was  in 
this  Church  of  England,  by  authority  of  Parlia- 
ment, in  the  second  year  of  King  Edward  VL, 
until  other  order  shall  be  therein  taken,  etc." 
(1  Eliz.  c.  2,  April  28,  155!)).  The  prayers  for 
the  queen,  and  for  the  clergy  and  people,  and  the 
collect,  "  O  God,  whose  nature,"  etc.,  were  intro- 
duced, but  placed  at  the  end  of  the  Litany;  and 
one  of  two  collects  for  the  time  of  death  was 
omitted.  A  series  of  editions  of  the  Pukitax 
Book  of  Common  Prayer  was  published  from  1578 
to  1640.  That  of  157b'  is  remarkable  for  omissions, 
not  only  of  rubrics,  but  of  entire  services, —  e.g., 
those  for  the  Private  Celebration  of  Sacraments, 
of  Confirmation,  and  the  <  'hurdling  of  Women, — 
and  for  the  uniform  use  of  Momini/,  Ecenimj,  anil 
Minister,  in  place  of  Mullens,  Eeensony,  and  I'riesl. 
In  that  of  1589,  most  of  the  omissions  and  altera- 
tions were  restored.  A  EM  and  Plain  Declaration 
of  Ecclesinstinil  Discipline  (1574),  .1  Brief  and 
Plain  Declaration,  etc.  (15SI),  .1  Boole  of  Common 
Prayer  (presented  to  Parliament,  15S1),  ami  A 
Boole  of  the  Forme  of  Common  Prayers,  etc.  (15S4, 
1585),  were  Puritan  substitutes  for  the  Liturgy  ; 
but  the  last  did  not  obtain  the  sanction  of  the 
law.  Knox's  Book  of  Common.  Prayer  (1564)  has 
been  reprinted  by  Di-.Cumming,  London,  1840. 

Certain  alterations  in  the  Liturgy,  made  during 


the  reign  of  James  I.  (IOOl),  are  of  doubtful  legali- 
ty. Among'  the  most  important -were  the  inser- 
tion of  the  term  "lawful  minister"  in  the  rubrics 
of  the  office  of  Private  Laptism,  restricting  the 
administration  to  the  minister  of  the  parish,  or 
some  other  lawful  minister;  the  addition  to  the 
Catechism  of  the  Explanation  of  the  Sacraments 
(attributed  to  Dr.  John  <»\erall),  and,  to  the 
Occasional  Prayers,  certain  forms  of  Thanksgiv- 
ing answering  to  the  Prayers  for  Pain,  etc.  The 
charge  brought  against  Archbishop  Laud,  of  hav- 
ing corrupted  the;  text  of  the  Liturgy,  is  utterly 
unfounded  (Lathbury:  History  of  the  Bool,  of  Com- 
mon  1'rayir,  pp.  225-'Jl,7).  In  1  Hi 5  (Jan.  '■>)  Par- 
liament took  away  the  Look  of  Common  Prayer, 
and  established  Tin:  Dikeci  oitY,  which  rejected 
the  Apocrypha,  discontinued  private  baptism, 
sponsors,  the  sign  of  the  cross,  the  wedding-ring, 
and  private  communion,  removed  the  commu- 
nion-table into  the  body  of  the  church,  abolished 
saints' clays  and  vestments,  the  burial-service,  and 
the  public  recitation  of  the  Decalogue  and  of  the 
creeds,  though  the  Decalogue  and  the  Apostles' 
Creed  were  subsequently  supplied.  (It  is  re- 
printed in  Jlelii/.  JJlurr/.,  iii.,  and  in  Clay,  Bool 
of  Common  Prayer  illustrated,  App.  ix.-xi.) 

The  Last  Rkvimok  of  the  Liturgy  was  made 
in  1062.  Among  the  important  changes  were,  (1) 
The  extracts  from  the  Bible  —  except  the  Psalter 
(which  is  Coverdale's  text  of  1539),  the  Decalogue, 
and  the  Sentences  in  the  communion-service  — 
give  the  text  of  the  Authorized  Version ;  (2)  The 
separate  printing  of  the  Order  for  Morning  and 
Evening  Service,  with  the  introduction  of  the 
last  live  prayers  from  the"  Litany,  and  of  the  Oc- 
casional Prayers,  augmented  by  a  second  prayer 
for  fair  weather,  the  two  prayers  for  the  Ember 
weeks,  the  prayers  for  Parliament  and  All  Condi- 
tions of  Men,  as  well  as  by  the  General  Thanks- 
giving, and  a  Thanksgiving  for  restoring  public 
peace  at  home;  (3)  Some  new  collects,  epistles, 
and  gospels  were  supplied,  and  verbal  changes 
made ;  such  as  "  church  "  lor  "  congregation,"  and 
"bishops,  priests,  and  deacons,"  for  "bishops,  pas- 
tors, and  ministers;"  (4)  The  exhortations  in  the 
communion-service  were  altered;  the  rubrics  re- 
lating to  the  offertory,  the  placing  of  the  bread 
and  wine  on  the  table,  and  their  disposition,  di- 
recting the  form  of  consecrating  additional  bread 
and  wme,  and  the  covering  of  the  elements,  were 
added;  the;  last  clause  respecting  departed  saints 
was  added  to  the  Prayer  for  the  Church  Militant; 
and  in  the  Order  in' Council  (1552),  at  the  end 
of  the  office,  the  phrase  "corporal  presence"  was 
substituted  for  "real  and  essential  presence; " 
(5)  Among  the  more  important  additions  in  the 
rest  of  the  book  are  the  Office  for  the  Baptism  of 
those  of  Piper  Years,  the  Form  of  Prayer  to  be 
used  at  Sea,  new  psalms  in  the  Churching  Ser- 
vice, and  the  last  five  prayers  in  the  Visitation  of 
the  Sick. 

There  have  been  four  Acts  of  Uniformity, 
—  1518,  2  and  3  Edw.  VI. ,  e.  i.;  1552,  5  and  7 
do.,  re/ien/cd  in  1509;  1559,  1  Eliz.  c.  ii.,  not  re- 
pealed ;  and  1062,  14  Carol,  ii.  The  last  two  are 
often  printed  in  the  beginning  of  the  Prayer-Book. 
The  four  services,  until  1S59  annexed  to  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer,  known  as  the  State  Ser- 
vices, by  the  authority  of  an  order  from  the  sov- 
ereign in  council,  repeated  at  the  beginning  of 
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every  reign,  with  the  exception  of  the  last  about 
to  be  named,  have  been  removed  by  the  authority 
of  a  royal  warrant,  dated  Jan.  17,  18o9.  They 
consist  of  forms  of  prayer  for,  (1)  The  5th  of 
November,  the  Gunpowder  Treason;  (2)  1  he  dOtn 
of  January,  the  Martyrdom  of  Charles  I.  ;  (o) 
The  29th  of  May,  the  Restoration  ;  and  (4)  Ihe 
Sovereign's  Accession.  The  Articles  ok  Re- 
ligion were  first  published  in  English  and  Latin, 
A.D.  1552,  when  they  numbered  forty-two,  attrib- 
uted to  Cranmer,  aided  by  Ridley  and  others.  A 
new  body  of  Articles,  presented  in  1562  by  Arch- 
bishop Parker  'to  convocation,  numbered  thirty- 
eight,  and  were  printed  the  next  year  in  English 
and  Latin.  They  were  again  revised  in  1571, 
when  Art.  29  was  re-introduced,  so  that  they  num- 
bered thirty-nine.  The  liatif  cation,  still  subjoined 
to  them,  was  added  in  1572  ;  and  the  thirty-sixth 
canon  of  Kiol  requires  all  the  clergy  and  graduates 
of  the  Universities  to  subscribe  to  them.  The 
Prayer-Book  of  1519  was  used  first  in  Ireland  on 
Easter-Day,  1551;  and  the  Irish  Act  of  Uniformity 
(2  Eliz.,  c.  ii.)  authorized  a  Latin  version.  The 
book  of  1552  not  having  been  ordered  for  observ- 
ance, the  Irish  Parliament,  in  January,  1560, 
passed  an  Act  of  Uniformity,  authorizing  the 
Pray-T-Iiook  set  forth  in  England,  and  the  Latin 
version  (made  by  Haddon)  for  the  benefit  of  min- 
isters unable  to  use  English,  and  because  there 
was  no  Irish  printing-press,  and  few  could  read 
Irish  (Stephens:  Manuscript  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  for  Ireland,  Int.  p.  viii.).  The  use  of  the 
Book  of  10112,  approved  by  the  Irish  Convocation 
(August-November,  1502),  was  enjoined  by  the 
Irish  Parliament  in  166Q.  An  Irish  version  of  the 
Prayer-Book  was  printed  in  1008.  In  Scotland 
the  Prayer- Book  had  been  in  general  use  in  the 
time  of  Elizabeth  (between  1557  and  1564)  ;  but 
the  Scottish  bishops  being  averse  to  the  adoption 
of  the  English  Book,  urged  by  James  L,  in  the 
next  reign  framed  a  book  of  their  own  on  the 
English  model,  with  certain  variations,  which, 
though  sanctioned  by  royal  authority,  and  printed, 
never  came  into  general  use.  The  English  Book, 
except  the  Communion  Office  (framed  upon  the 
Bunk  of  1519),  is  now  used  by  three-fourths  of 
the  ministers  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Scotland; 
but  even  the  uses  of  the  Communion  Office  are 
far  from  uniform. 

The  American'  Prayer-Book  is  framed  close- 
ly upon  the  model  of  the  English  book,  and  was 
the  work  of  three  successive  General  Conventions 
(1785,  1780,  1789).  It  was  adopted  substantially 
in  its  present  form  by  the  General  Convention  of 
178'),  w  i tli  many  variations  from  the  English  book, 
of  which  the  following  are  the  most  important:  it 
entirely  omils  the  Athauasian  Creed,  the  Absolu- 
tion in  the  Visitation  Office,  the  Magnificat  and 
the  Sung  of  Symeon.the  Commination,  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  and  the  Versicles  after  the  Creed;  it  leaves 
optional  the  use  of  the  cross  in  baptism,  of  the  words 
"  He  descended  into  hell  "  in  the  Creed,  of  the 
Gloria  Pom  between  the  Psalms,  and  altogether 
considerably  enlarges  the  discretionary  power  of 
the  minister.  Selected  portions  of  the  Psalms  may 
be  used  m  place  of  those  in  the  Daily  Order;  and 
ot  late  years,  since  the  Revision  of  the  Lectionary, 
both  in  the  Church  of  England  and  the  Protestant- 
fcpiscopal  Church  in  the  United  States  similar 
discretion  has  been  allowed  by  the  setting  forth 


of  alternative  lessons.  It  adds  to  the  number  of 
the  Occasional  Prayers  also  a  form  of  prayers  for 
the  Visitation  of  Prisoners,  a  form  of  prayer,  etc., 
for  the  Fruits  of  the  Earth,  a  form  of  Family 
Prayers.  A  form  for  Consecrating  Churches  (re- 
sembling that  published  by  Bishop  Andrevves)  was 
provided  in  1795,  and  an  Office  of  Institution  in 
1804.  The  change  of  "  Absolution"  into  "Dec- 
laration of  Absolution,"  of  "  verily  and  indeed 
taken  "  into  "  spiritually  taken  "  (Catechism),  and 
the  permission  of  using  an  alternative,  formula 
instead  of  "  Receive  the  Holy  Ghost,"  etc.  (Ordi- 
nal), are  as  significant  as  the  introduction  of  the 
prayers  of  invocation  and  oblation  in  the  Com- 
munion Office.  The  changes  rendered  necessary 
by  political  and  local. causes  need  not  be  men- 
tioned :  in  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  the  eighth  does 
not  mention  the  Athanasian  Creed,  the  twenty-first 
is  omitted,  and  the  thirty-fifth  printed  with  a 
proviso. 

Standard  Editions  of  the  Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer:  (1)  In  the  Church  of  England,  the 
Sealed  Book  of  1662;  (2)  In  the  Irish  Church, 
the  Manuscript  Book  attached  to  the  Irish  Act 
of  Uniformity,  1666 ;  (3)  In  the  Protestant-Epis- 
copal Church  in  the  United  States,  the  octavo 
edition  set  forth  by  the  General  Convention  of 
1844,  published  New  York,  1845. 

Lit.  —  Nicholls  :  Commentary,  etc.,  2d  ed., 
London,  1712  ;  Wheatley:  Rational  Illustration, 
etc.,  London,  1720,  folio;  Sparrow:  A  Rationale, 
etc.,  London,  1722;  Comber:  Companion  to  the 
Temple,  new  ed.,  Oxf.,  1841,  7  vols.  8vo ;  Card- 
well:  Docum.  Ann.,  Oxf.,  1844;  Synodatia,  Oxf., 
1842 ;  History  of  Conferences,  Oxf.,  1841 ;  Palmer  : 
Origines  Lilurg.,  Oxford,  1836,  2  vols.;  Maskell: 
The  Ancient  Liturgy,  etc.,  London,  1840;  Monum. 
Hit.  Eccl.  Angl.  London,  1846,  3  vols.^  Clay: 
Liturgies,  etc.,  —  Elizabeth,  Parker  Society,  1847; 
Private  I'rayers,  etc.,  1851 ;  The  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  illus.,  London,  1S41;  Historical  Sketch,  1849; 
Latiibury:  History  of  Conrocation,  2d  ed.,  London, 
1853;  History  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  2d 
ed.,  London,  1858  ;  Stephens  :  The  Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer,  icith  Notes,  a  reprint  of  the  Sealed 
Books,  and  The  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  printed 
from  the  manuscript  attached  to  the  Irish  Act  of 
Uniformity,  Eccl.  Hist.  Soc,  3  vols.,  1849 ;  Proc- 
ter :  History  of  Ihe  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  4th  ed., 
Camb.,1800;  Blunt:  Annotated  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  etc.,  Lond.,  1866  ;  Short:  History  of  the 
Church  of  England,  N.Y.,  1855;  Bishop  White: 
Memoirs,  etc.,  N.Y.,  1836;  Brownell:  Family 
Prayer-Book,  New  York,  1855;  Butler:  Common 
Prayer  int.  by  its  History,  Bost.,  1845;  Caswall: 
America  and  the  American  Church,  Lond.,  1849; 
"Wilberforce  :  History  of  the  Protestant-Episcopal 
Church  in  America,  X.Y.,  1849.     J.  I.  MOMBERT. 

PRAYER  FOR  THE  DEAD  was  offered  among 
the  later  Jew's  (2  Mace.  xii.  43-45),  and  from 
them  passed  into  the  Christian  Church;  but  at 
present  only  a  small  portion  of  the  Protestant 
Church,  the  ritualists,  continue  the  practice.  In 
a  certain  form,  that  of  repetition  of  the  names 
or  classes  of  deceased  believers  before  God  in 
prayer,  the  practice  —  though  of  doubtful  utility, 
and  inclining  toward  superstition  —  is  not  in  it- 
self sinful;  but  as  it  exists  in  the  Church  of 
Rome  it  is  coupled  with  the  doctrine  of  purga- 
tory, and  in  any  case  savors  of  the  doctrine  of 
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probation  after  death.  Such  prayers  an?  first 
anions  Christian  writers  referred  to  by  Tertullian 
(fl.  220)  and  as  a  long-established  custom  (A- 
exhortatione  Castitatis,  c.  11;  De  manor/.,  v.  10;  ci'. 
De  corona,  c.  3,  Ik'  animti,  e.  f>8).  '■  St.  Augustine 
(d.  430)  often  alludes  (e.g.,  Do  Cora  jim  Marl., 
i.  17)  to  the  universal  usage  of  the  church  to 
pray  for  all  regenerated  in  Christ  (i.e.,  (lie  bap- 
tized), though  whether,  or  in  what  degree,  prayer 
wouid  be  profitable  and  availing,  depended  upon 
the  present  life.  And  St.  Chnsoslom  (d.  -107) 
says  (Com.  in  Philip,  horn.,  3)  that  "it  was  not  in 
vain  enjoined  as  a  law  by  the  apostles  that  a 
memorial  of  the  dead  should  be  made  in  the 
solemn  mysteries,  as  knowing  that  great  gain  re- 
sulteth  to  them,  and  great  assistance"  (Blunt). 
But,  with  these  writers,  prayer  for  the  dead  was 
the  natural  result  of  the  idea  of  the  unbroken 
connection  between  all  the  members  of  Christ's 
body,  living  and  dead,  and  probably,  also,  of  the 
idea  of  Hades.  (See  art.)  The  practice  was  not 
the  result,  but  the  cause,  of  the  doctrine  of  pur- 
gaturv.  (See  Prr.GAnniY  )  Such  prayers  are 
found  in  their  least  objectionable  form  in  the 
ancient  liturgies  ;  e.g.,  Ik  rim'  Lituryy  (1)  of  James 
(Clark's  translation';  pp.  '23,  20,  34,  38),  (2)  of 
Mark  (p.  60),  and  (3)  of  the  Holy  Apostles  (pp. 
82,  S3).  In  the  mass,  prayer  for  the  dead  is  an 
integral  part.  (See  Mass.)  In  the  Edward  VI, 
Prayer-Book  (lo69)  burial-service,  there  were 
several  such  prayers;  e.g.,  "We  commend  into 
thy  hands  of  mercy,  most  merciful  Father,  the 
soul  of  this  our  brother  departed  .  that  when 

the  judgment  shall  come,  which  thou  hast  com- 
mitted to  thy  well-beloved  Son,  both  this  our 
brother  and  we  may  be  found  acceptable  in  thy 
sight,  and  receive  thy  blessing."  But  the  Prot- 
estant Church  now  well-nigh  unanimously  rejects 
the  ancient  usage,  holding  that  such  prayer  is  at 
best  superfluous  respecting  the  blessed  dead,  and 
utterly  unavailing  for  the  lost.  On  behalf  of  the 
practice,  see  F.  (i.  Lee:  Christian  Doctrine  of 
Prai/er  for  the  Drparhjl,  London,  1872,  new  ed., 
1874;  H.  M.  Luckock:  After  Death,  London, 
1879,  3d  ed.,  1881. 

PRAYER,  The  Lord's.  See  Lord's  Prayer. 
PREACHERS,  Local.  See  Local  Preachers. 
PREACHING.  The  discourses  recorded  in 
Acts  differ  widely  from  modern  sermons.  They 
have  no  text,  contain  no  exposition,  and  do  not 
constitute  part  of  a  formal  service.  Scripture  is 
quoted  at  length,  but  either  by  way  of  example, 
or  as  fulfilled  prophecy.  The  discourse  of  our 
Lord  in  the  synagogue  at  Nazareth  (Luke  iv.  10) 
is  no  exception.  For  exegesis  the  Jewish  mind 
was  unadapted,  because  it  could  not  keep  strictly 
apart  different  periods.  Yet  the  synagogue  dis- 
courses were  the  pattern  for  the  first  Christian 
preaching,  which,  like  them,  consisted  of  free 
speeches  prefaced  by  Scripture-readings.  It  is 
evident  that  at  first  the  Scripture  read  was  ex- 
clusively the  Old  Testament.  Justin  Martyr  thus 
describes  the  Christian  preaching  of  the  second 
century:  "On  the  day  called  Sunday,  all  who 
live  in  cities  or  in  the  country  gather  to  one 
place,  and  the  memoirs  of  the  apostles,  or  the 
writings  of  the  prophets,  are  read,  as  long  as 
time  permits ;  then,  when  the  reader  has  ceased, 
the  president  verbally  instructs,  and  exhorts  to 
the  imitation  of  these  good  things  "  (Apol.  maj., 


c.  67).  Tertullian  (d.  230),  writes:  "  We  assem- 
ble to  read  the  sacred  writings,  to  draw  from 
them  lessons  pertinent  to  the  times,  either  of 
forewarning  or  reminiscence.  However  it  be  in 
that  respect,  with  the  sacred  words  we  nourish 
our  faith,  animate  our  hope,  strengthen  our  con- 
fidence, and,  no  less  through  the  inculcations 
of  the  precepts,  we  confirm  good  habits.  In  the 
same  place,  also,  exhortations  are  made,  rebukes 
and  sacred  censures  administered"  (Ajjnloget., 
e.  3!)).  In  the  Apostolical  Constitutions,  ii.  57 
(see  art.)  mention  is  made  of  Scripture-reading, 
followed  by  discourses  from  a  body  of  presbyters, 
each  speaking  in  turn,  and  finally  a  speech  from 
the  bishop  (the  presiding  officer).-  The  instances 
quoted  prove  that  in  the  second  century  there 
were  not,  properly  speaking,  any  sermons,  only 
exhortations.  The  first  preacher  in  the  modern 
sense  was  ( >rigen  (d.  2.M  )  His  method  was  the 
allegorical ;  but  so  rich  is  his  exposition,  that  each 
of  his  sermons  is  a  seed-plot  for  other  sermons. 
It  was  his  learning,  joined  to  great  natural  gifts, 
which  made  him  so  inspiring  a  preacher  ;  and 
the  fact  is  of  interest  as  proving  that  the  true 
sermon  is  the  response  to  the  church's  desire  to 
hear  Bible  exposition,  and  at  the  same  time  ex- 
hortations based  directly  upon  Scripture.  After 
Origen,  comes  that  grand  succession  of  preachers 
whose  learning  lias  commanded  the  respect  even 
of  their  severest  critics,  and  whose  eloquence  has 
stirred  the  feelings  even  of  the  dullest. 

In  the  instance  already  quoted  from  Justin 
Martyr,  "the  president"  delivered  the  discourse; 
and  so  it  remained,  for  a  long  time,  in  the  church 
the  especial  duty  of  the  bishop  to  preach.  There 
is  no  instance  of  a  bishop  being  deposed  because 
he  could  not  preach,  but  there  are  several  in- 
stances of  presbyters  being  elected  bishops  because 
they  could.  A  non-preaching  bishop  was  some- 
what disreputable.  Yet  even  in  the  so-called 
Apostolical  Constitutions  (I.e.)  mention  is  made  of 
presbyterial  preaching:  indeed,  many  instances 
are  recorded  of  deacons,  such  as  Athanasius  of 
Alexandria  (d.  373)  and  Ephrem  Svrus  (d.  378), 
preaching  original  discourses.  But  the  theory 
was,  that  the  bishop  was  the  preacher:  if  a  pres- 
byter or  deacon  preached,  it  w  as  as  the  bishop's 
substitute.  As  the  church  grew,  the  demand  for 
preaching  was  far  more  than  any  one  man  in  the 
local  church  or  neighborhood  could  meet;  and 
therefore  presbyters  and  deacons  were  more  and 
more  pressed  into  service,  and  preached  regu- 
larly in  places  where  the  bishop  came  only  occa- 
sionally. Still,  the  theory  was  kept  up;  and  the 
bishop  was  answerable  for  what  the  presbyter  or 
deacon  said,  as  is  clearly  proved  by  the  case  of 
Nestorius  (see  art.).  Did  laymen  ever  preach  in 
the  early  church?  As  a  general  rule,  no.  But 
yet  there  were  a  few  exceptions.  Thus  Origen 
preached  before  his  ordination  ;  and,  more  strik- 
ing still,  Constantine  preached  frequently  to  large 
assemblies;  and  one  of  his  sermons  has  come 
down  to  us  (Euseb.  :  De  vita  Con.,  IV.  c.  2!l-34; 
O/ip.,  ed.  Zimmerm.  "  Constant.  Imp.  ( Iratio,"  pp. 
1047-1117).  Monks  were  not  allowed  to  preach, 
because  they  were  not  clerics,  until  the  middle 
age,  when  regular  preaching  monastic  orders  w  ere 
organized.  (See  Dominic;  Francis.)  Preaching 
by  women  was  strongly  forbidden  in  the  Catholic 
Church,  according  to   Paul's   explicit   direction 
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(1  Cor.  xiv.  34,  35;  1  Tin.,  ii.  11,  12),  but  was 
a  feature  with  the  heretics,  and  even  with  the 
Montanists,  much  to  Tertullian's  dislike  (Vc 
prwxcri])/.,  c.  11 ;  Vc  bap.,  c.  17 ;  Vc  veland.  vuvjtu. 
c.  9). 
'  The  great  day  lor  preaching  was  naturally  Sun- 
day; but  upon  many  other  days,  as  upon  holy  days, 
every  day  during  Lent,  upon  every  .Saturday,  and 
at  other' times,  "it  was  the  practice  in  the  early 
church  to  have  sermons,  and  that  not  only  in  the 
morning.  As  was  to  be  expected,  the  sermons 
were  generally  simple  and  brief,  especially  in  the 
West."  Those  of  Augustine  and  Chrysostom  were 
probably  as  exceptional  in  length  as  they  were  in 
matter.  It  is  probable,  although  there  is  no  direct 
statement  of  it,  that  the  clepsydra  (water-clock) 
was  used;  for  the  usual  length  of  the  Latin  homi- 
lies which  have  been  preserved  is  a  quarter-hour, 
which  would  indicate  some  way  of  measuring 
time. 

Sermons  were  almost  invariably  given  in 
churches,  and  as  part  of  a  service.  The  preacher 
sat  upon  the  throne  (cathedra)  ;  or  sometimes,  if 
presbyter,  stood  before  the  altar,  if  deacon  or 
monk,  by  the  reading-desk.  In  the  fourth  cen- 
tury the  sermons  were  more  oratorical,  and  then 
the  usual  place  for  the  preacher  was  by  the  desk. 
The  congregation  stood  around  him,  and  expressed 
their  pleasure  by  stamping  of  feet,  and  clapping 
of  hands,  —  a  practice  Chrysostom  vigorously  dep- 
recated in  a  sermon  which  was  loudly  applauded, 
lie  also  complains  of  the  talking  going  on  during 
preaching. 

The  sermons  of  such  preachers  as  Ambrose, 
Augustine,  and  Chrysostom,  were  delivered  to 
large  audiences,  and  regularly  taken  down  by 
short-hand  reporters,  lint  other  preachers  were 
by  no  means  so  popular:  indeed,  the  same  com- 
plaints of  long  sermons,  poor  sermons,  or  no 
sermons,  and  the  same  exhortations  to  be  more 
regular  in  attendance,  which  are  now  made,  can 
be  read  in  the  Fathers. 

In  regard  to  the  delivery  of  sermons,  there  was 
the  same  diversity  as  at  present.  Some  sermons 
were  read  (but  these  were  especially  those  of  ad- 
mired preachers,  and  they  were  read  by  deacons, 
instead  of  original  discourses);  some  were  recited 
memortler ;  others  were  extent  pore,  although  usually 
after  careful  preparation.  This  last  was  probably 
the  commonest  mode.  Immediately  before  the 
sermon  a  short  free  prayer  was  offered;  then 
came  the  salutation,  "  l'eiiee  be  unto  you,"  and 
the  response  by  the  people,  "  And  to  thy  spirit;  " 
the  text  was  given  out,  the  sermon  delivered, 
followed  by  the  doxology. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact','  that  preaching  was  little, 
if  at  all,  cultivated  in  the  church  at  Koine  (Sozo- 
men:  Hist.,  vii.  19;  Cassiudorus :  Ifist.  tripartita). 
'there  exist  no  sermons  of  any  Uoman  bishop 
prior  to  Leo  the  Great  (d.  -161).  The  example 
ol  this  church  was,  therefore,  not  favorable  to 
the  practice.  After  the  ninth  century,  preachino- 
generally  declined.  During  the  middle  a-'e,  in 
place  of  the  sermon  in  the  service,  came,  usuallv 
a  short  address  at  the  conclusion  of  mass.  The 
schoolmen  were  not  preachers  for  the  people. 
J  heir  subtilties  were  endless.  Their  debates 
often  were  upon  trifles.  But  the  age  was  not 
lacking  in  preachers.  They  belonged,  for  the 
most  part,  to  the  Dominicans  and   Franciscans, 


and  either  preached  in  monasteries,  or  went  from 
place  to  place,  now  gathering  a  crowd  in  a  field, 
now  in  a,  church.  Their  sermons  were  eminently 
popular,  full  of  quotation  from  the  Bible,  and  of 
allusion  to  it;  full  of  stories,  fables,  and  parables. 
Many  of  these  preachers  were  deeply  spiritual, 
and  earnestly  desirous  of  benefiting  their  hearers. 
Prominent  among  the  mediaeval  preachers  are 
Anthony  of  Padua,  who  preached  once  to  the 
fishes;  Bernard  of  Clairvaux,  who  converted 
many  to  monasticism,  and  roused  all  Europe  to 
the  second  crusade ;  Bonaventura,  who,  when 
asked  by  Thomas  Aquinas  for  the  source  of  Iris 
power,  pointed  to  the  crucifix  hanging  in  his  cell, 
and  said,  "It  is  that  image  which  dictates  all  my 
words  to  me;"  Francis  Coster  (1531-1619),  whose 
stories  are  so  striking;  Berthold  the  Franciscan 
of  Regensburg,  the  greatest  of  the  popular  preach- 
ers of  the  time,  whose  audiences  numbered  thou- 
sands ;  John  of  Monte  Corviuo,  the  apostle  to 
the  Mongols  ;  Savonarola,  preacher  and  prophet, 
priest  and  politician,  saint  and  martyr;  and  per- 
haps, as  one  of  the  best  specimens  of  mediaeval 
pulpit  eloquence  and  unction,  John  Tauler  of 
Strassburg.  The  latter  is  wonderfully  tender  and 
searching.  Quaint,  even  grotesque,  in  style,  it  is 
easy  to  understand  how  profitable  his  preaching- 
was.  Very  strange  stories  are  told  about  these 
preachers,  —  how  bold  they  were  in  their  attacks ; 
and  how  they  were  obeyed,  even  when  their  de- 
mands were  most  strenuous,  as,  for  instance,  when 
they  exhorted  their  hearers  to  give  up  their  jewels 
and  ornaments ;  how  they  were  reverenced  by 
king  and  people  ;  how  they  interpreted  the  Scrip- 
tures correctly  through  their  spiritual  insight; 
and  how  they  led  holy  lives,  —  in  the  world,  yet 
not  of  it.  But  the  preachers  whose  names  have 
come  down  to  us  were  probably  exceptional,  not 
only  in  ability  and  learning,  but  in  grace.  The 
generality  of  those  who  assayed  to  preach  were 
probably  lacking  in  all  three ;  for  the  barrenness, 
the  conceit,  the  ignorance,  or  the  pedantry  of 
preachers,  is  frequently  complained  of  in  this 
period.  The  so-called  Life  of  Tauler,  always 
prefixed  to  his  Sermons,  throws  a  flood  of  light 
upon  the  shortcomings  of  his  contemporaries. 

The  "  Reformers  before  the  Reformation,"  the 
men  who  prepared  the  way  for  Luther's  work, 
were  all  preachers.  John  Wiclif,  in  England, 
sent  out  his  "Poor  Priests,'  who  filled  the  land 
with  his  doctrines.  He  himself  preached  in  a 
learned  and  scholastic  manner  for  the  university 
of  Oxford,  and  in  a  popular  and  hortatory  man- 
ner for  his  congregation  at  Lutterworth.  Jo h aim 
Wessel,  in  Germany,  was  a  preacher  learned  and 
popular.  Peter  Waldo  in  France,  and  IIus  in 
Bohemia,  spread  their  doctrines  by  preaching. 
The  Reformers,  therefore,  used  a  familiar  weapon, 
but  they  handled  it  with  distinguished  success. 
Unlike  many  of  their  contemporaries,  they  util- 
ized preaching  primarily  for  edification.  Luther, 
Zwingli,  Melanchthon,  Calvin,  Butzer,  aimed  to 
save  men  and  comfort  them.  To  this  end  they 
opened  to  them  the  Scriptures.  But  it  was  not 
long  before  the  Protestant  ministers  degenerated 
into  disputants.  The  Lutheran  Church  was  split 
into  the  rival  camps  of  the  Philippists  and  Gnesio- 
Lutherans ;  the  English-speaking  Protestants 
were  divided  into  Prelat.ists  and  Presbyterians. 
But  it  was  unfortunate,  to  say  the  least,  that  the 
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pulpit  was  used  for  sectarian  purposes.     Sermons 
were  written,  not  to  expound  the  Scriptures,  but 
theological  abstractions  and  subtilties.    Preachers 
neglected  the  spiritual  needs  of  their  hearers,  to 
show  up  the  falsity  of  their  opponents'  position 
and  the  impregnable  character  of  their  own.     A 
cut-and-dried  Protestant  scholasticism  corrupted 
the   Continental    pulpit   of   the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries.     There  was   no   preaching 
of°the  necessity  of  repentance.     Then  came  Ra- 
tionalism as  a  re-action.     But  piety  cannot  exist 
where  every  sentence  of  God  is  punctuated  with 
a  question-mark.     The  Rationalists  preached  fin- 
ished sermons,  but  they  failed  to  start  the  new 
life.     While  discoursing'  eloquently  upon  morals, 
they  forgot  to  expound  the  word  of  God  ;  and  in 
consequence  they  preached  the  churches  empty, 
and  they  have  not  since  been  filled.     But  it  must 
not  be  supposed  that  there  was  not  earnest  preach- 
ing of  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  sin  and  sal- 
vation.    In  the  coldest  times  of  formal  orthodoxy, 
there  were   congregations  whose   hearts   burned 
within  them  while  their  preachers  were  with  spir- 
itual  insight   opening    to   them    the   Scriptures. 
Speiier  and  the  Pietists  were  living  protests  against 
deadness  and  dry  rot.    And,  while  the  Continental 
Protestants  seemed  to  have  fallen  asleep,  the  Prot- 
estants of  Great  Britain  and  America  were  awake. 
Such  preachers   of   the   seventeenth   century   as 
Jeremy  Taylor,  Robert    South,  Richard   Baxter, 
John  Owen,  and  John  Bunyan  in  England,  have 
never  been  excelled  anywhere ;  and  while,  in  the 
eighteenth   century,  the   Established    Church  of 
England  relapsed  into  torpor,  John  Wesley  and 
George  Whitefield,  with  Jonathan  Edwards  and 
Samuel  Davies  in  America,  and  others  like  them 
in  fervor  and  grace,  gave  powerful   impetus  to 
religion.     A  revival  followed  these  efforts;    and 
the  nineteenth  century  saw  in  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States  the  pulpit  on  the  side  of  the 
most  wonderful  philanthropy.     Foreign  missions, 
Bible  societies,  abolition  of  slavery,  civil-service 
reform,  temperance,  have  had  some  of  their  ablest 
advocates  in  the  pulpit. 

In  the  Roman-Catholic  Church,  preaching  has 
never  been  honored  as  among  Protestants  ;  but 
under  the  spur  of  the  latter  it  has  greatly  im- 
proved since  the  Reformation.  The  palmiest 
days  of  this  church's  pulpit-eloquence  were  in 
France,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  when  opposi- 
tion to  Protestantism  was  sharpest.  Bossuet,  IMas- 
sillon,  Bourdaloue,  and  Fenelon  are  the  greatest 
names.  In  England  and  the  United  States,  Ro- 
manism has  lately  striven  to  equal  Protestantism 
in  preaching.  It  conducts  revival-meetings  called 
"missions."  It  cultivates  elocution  and  rhetoric, 
and  provides  churches  with  seats,  unknown  in 
the  old  Roman-Catholic  countries.  It  is  said 
that  the  Paulist  Fathers  in  Xew-York  City,  and 
other  missionary  orders  elsewhere,  preach  with  a 
vigor  and  sternness  equal  to  that  of  the  mediaeval 
preachers. 

Lit.  —  Augusti  :  Handbuch  d.  christ.  Archii- 
ologie,  Leipzig,  1830,  1837,  3  vols.,  ii.  241  sqq. ; 
Paniel:  Praqmalische  Gesrhichte  d. christ.  Ueredls- 
amkeit,  Leipzig,  1839,  1840,  1st  part,  Die  allere 
Zeit :  J.  M.  Nealk:  Mediawal  Preachers,  London, 
1856;  new  ed.,  1873;  S.  Baking-Gould :  Posl- 
mediceeal  Preachers,  London,  1865;  E.  Paxton 
Hood  :  Lamps,  Pitchers,  and  Trumpets,  1S69,  new 


ed.,  1872;  Broadus  :  Lectures  on  the  History  of 
Preachiiu/,  Xew  York,  1876;  A.  Nebe:  Zur  Ge- 
schich/e  d.  Predir/t,  VViesb.,  1^79,  3  vols.;  Richard 
Rotiie:  Gcscli.  it.  Predial  ron  Anfanij  bis  an/ 
Scldciermaclier,  Bremen,  18ttl ;  cf.  Palmer's  art. 
1'red'ujt,  in  Hekzog  I.,  vol.  xx.  410-429 ;  also  art. 
HoMILETICS.  SAMUEL  M.  JACKSON". 

PREACHING  FRIARS  were  the  Dominicans. 
See  Dominic. 

PREBEND  (priebemla,  "allowance")  meant, 
originally,  the  provision  or  food  which  each  monk 
or  cleric  received  from  the  common  table  ;  and  in 
that  sense  the  term  continued  to  be  used,  even 
after  the  common  life  had  generally  been  dis- 
solved, and  the  revenues  of  the  institution  divided 
among  the  members.  The  fixed  income  thus 
formed  was  then  called  a  prebend,  or  beneficium 
prcehendie,  or  benejicum  praibeiidale.  With  respect 
to  the  recipient,  prebends  were  called  prcebenda: 
capitulares,  or  prcebendce  domicellares,  according  as 
they  were  given  to  a  regular  member  of  the  chap- 
ter, or  to  some  domicellaris,  or  junior.  With 
respect  to  their  size,  they  were  divided  into  majores, 
media,  minores,  and  semi  prtebendaz.  The  recipient 
of  a  prebend  is  a  prebendary.  MEJER. 

PRECIOUS  STONES  are  often  referred  to  in 
the  Bible.     The  Hebrews  were  well  acquainted 
with  their  value,  and  had   countries  for  neigh- 
bors such  as  Arabia  (1  Kings  x.  2)  and  Egypt,  or 
carried  on  converse  with  countries  such  as  India 
and  Cyprus,  where  precious  stones  were  found. 
Solomon's    wealth    and    commercial    enterprise 
brought   many   precious   stones   to   Palestine  (1 
Kings  x.  10  sq.).     The  oldest  market  for  them 
was   Babylon.     The    Hebrews,   at   a   very   early 
period,  understood  the  art  of  cutting  and  engrav- 
ing gems,  and  attributed  it  to  the  influence  of 
God's  spirit  (Exod.  xxxi.  5,  xxxv.   33).     They 
used  them  for  seals  and  rings  (Song  of  Songs,  v. 
14;  Ezek.  xxviii.  13).  and  in  other  ways  for  per- 
sonal  adornment.     The  high   priest's   shoulder- 
pieces  were  adorned  with  two  precious   stones, 
and  his  breastplate  with  twelve,  upon  which  the 
names  of  the  twelve  tribes  were  engraved  (Exod. 
xxviii.  9  sqq.).     The  earthly  temple  was  orna- 
mented with  them  (1  Chron.  xxix.  2;  2  Chron. 
iii.  6)  ;  and  so  was  the  heavenly  temple,  as  seen 
in  the  visions  of  the  seers  (Exod.  xxiv.  10 ;  Ezek. 
i.  20;  Dan.  x.  6;  Rev.  iv.  3).     The  foundations 
of  the  walls  of  the  new  Jerusalem  will  be  gar- 
nished with  twelve  precious  stones  (Rev.  xxi.  11, 
IS  sqq.),  which  seem  to  be  chosen  with  reference 
to  Exod.  xxviii.  17-20.     The  following  precious 
stones  are  mentioned  by  name  in  the  Bible.     We 
are  helped  in  our  interpretation  of  the  Hebrew 
and  Greek  names  by  the  ancient  versions,  Jose- 
phus  (Ant.,  III.  7,  5  ;  "Bell.  Jud.,  V.  5,  7),  and  book 
xxxvii.  of  Pliny's  Natural  History.    We  can  arrive 
only  at  the  probable  truth  about  some  of  them. 
(l)'ms,  the  sardius,  or  sardonyx,  so  called  be- 
cause first  found  near  Sardis,  of  a  reddish  color, 
was  very  much  esteemed  and  used.     The  finest 
specimens  came  from  Babylon.     (2)  rnCi!,  the 
yellow  topaz,  which    is  also  mentioned  by  _ Job 
(xxviii.  19),  came  from  Ethiopia,  and  especially 
from  an  island  in  the  Persian  Gulf  [some  writ- 
ers identify  this  stone  with  the  chrysolite].     (3) 
J1p"0,  the  emerald  ("  the  glittering,"  Rev.  iv.  3), 
was  found  especially  in  Egypt.     (4)  1|3:,  the  car- 
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buncle,  was  the  name  of  several  stones  with,  a 
LflowhiLf  ie«l  color,  as  of  the  African  and  Indian 
ruby,  and  the  garnet;  which  latter  is  probably 
referred  to  in  the  Bible.  (5)  TDD,  the  sapphire 
(Job  xxviii.  (J,  15).  Pliny  calls  it  the  lapis-lazuh, 
which,  however,  does  not  seem  to  be  meant  in 
the  Old  Testament.  (0)  D1VT  is  translated  by 
Luther,  "  diamond."  It  is  probably  the  onyx  or 
the  opal  (Pliny).  (7)  DrA  the  ligure,  probably 
means  the  hyaciuthe,  winch  is  found  in  Ethiopia, 
but,  according  to  some,  amber.  (8)  ut»,  the 
agate,  found  in  Cyprus,  Syria,  Egypt,  etc.  (9) 
noSnx,  the  amethyst,  which  was  much  esteemed, 
came  from  India,  Arabia,and  Egypt.  (10)  train, 
(Ezek.  i.  10  ;  Dan.  x.  6,  etc.),  translated  beryl,  is 
probably  the  chrysolite.  Rosenmuller  translates 
the  word,  -'topaz."  (11)  DDC,  the  onyx,  which 
came  from  the  land  of  llavilah  (Gen.  ii.  12). 
(12)  r\3~y\  the  much-discussed  jasper  (Rev.  iv. 
3,  xxi.  11,  19),  the  best  varieties  of  which  came 
from  India.  (13)  TJTJ,  translated  carbuncle  (Isa. 
liv.  12)  and  agate  (Ezek.  xxvii.  l(j).  (11)  TDK', 
the  diamond,  an  apt  illustration  of  Israel's  obsti- 
nacy ( E/.ek.  iii.  9;  Zech.  vii.  12),  translated  in 
the  English  version  "adamant."  See  Gessxkr: 
Dr.  onmi  rerum  JbxM.  i/nirre,  Zurich,  1566;  Braun: 
De  ceslilu  sacenlotum  II<  lirce,  Amsterdam,  1680,  2d 
ed.,  1693;  Bellermann:  D.  Urim  u.  T/iwtimim,  il. 
aelh'slai  (Jcmmen,  Berlin,  1824;  [A.  H.  Church: 
Preriuus  Stones  in  their  Scientific  and  Artistic  Itrln- 
tions,  Loudon,  1833].  RUETSC'HI. 

PRECONIZATION  (from  pneconizare,  or  prce- 
conisare,  which  in  medkeval  Latin  is  used  synony- 
mously for  /iravonuri,  "to  announce  publicly") 
denotes  the  act  by  which  the  Pope,  in  the  assem- 
bly of  the  cardinals,  proclaims  new  bishops,  and 
assigns  them  their  lespeelive  seats. 

PREDESTINATION.  The  pagan  idea  of  fate 
is,  generally  speaking,  that  of  an  inevitable  neces- 
sity, to  which  the  will  and  wants  of  man  have  no 
other  relation  than  that  of  absolute  submission. 
It  is  simply  a  caricature  of  the  Christian  idea  of 
predestination,  lacking  all  true  intercommunica- 
tion between  God  and  man.  God  is  dead  to  man, 
and  man  is  dead  to  God :  or,  still  worse,  to  the 
arbitrariness  of  man  corresponds  the  arbitrari- 
ness of  the  gods;  and  as  man  is  under  the  yoke 
of  his  own  senses  and  of  the  demons,  so  the  gods 
themselves  are  in  the  grip  of  a  dark  destiny.  It 
must  not,  however,  be  overlooked  that  there  are 
great  differences  between  the  different  historical 
forms  of  paganism,  and  that  there  is  no  form  of 
paganism  which  is  absolutely  pagan,  that  is,  com- 
pletely devoid  of  light.  Wherever,  in  paganism, 
dualism  prevails,  as,  for  instance,  in  Parseeism,  the 
idea  of  fate  produces  a  distinction  between  good 
and  bad  men,  between  good  and  bad  genii,  nay, 
even  between  good  and  bad  souls  in  the  same 
body.  The  fatality  of  life  is  ascribed  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  evil;  but,  under  the  shield  of  the  good  gen- 
ius, man  can  extricate  himself  from  the  meshes  of 
late  by  asceticism,  by  mortiiieation  of  the  flesh, 
by  deadening  his  senses.  In  the  pantheistic  forms 
ot  paganism  fate  is  part  and  parcel  of  life  itself. 
\\  hat  man  does  is  done  in  him  by  the  deity,  and 
in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  necessity:  All 
distinctions  consequently,  between  good  and  bad 
or  between  happiness  and  misery,  are  merely  for- 
mal, and  the  freedom  of  the  will  only  a  phenome- 


nal form  of  the  necessity  of  life.  In  polytheism, 
finally,  fate  gradually  becomes  divided,  multifa- 
rious, subordinate.  The  Greek  Moira,  the  god- 
dess of  destiny,  is  with  Homer  a  blind,  dark 
power,  against  which  Zeus  strains  his  forces  iu 
vain.  But  with  Hesiod  she  has  already  become 
the  Moirai,  the  three  goddesses,  Klotho,  Lachesis, 
and  Atropos ;  and  the  Moirai  are  under  the  con- 
trol of  Zeus,  like  the  Parcoz  under  that  of  Jupi- 
ter, and  the  Xorns  under  that  of  Odin. 

The  Old  Testament  containing  not  only  the 
germs  of  the  doctrine  of  election  in  the  contra- 
position of  Abraham  and  the  world,  Isaac  and 
Ishmael,  Jacob  and  Esau,  Judah  and  his  breth- 
ren, but  also  the  germs  of  the  doctrine  of  decrees 
in  the  lives  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  Joseph, 
Moses,  and  others,  not  to  speak  of  the  Book  of 
Ruth  and  the  Book  of  Job,  those  grand,  repre- 
sentative exemplifications  of  divine  fore-ordina- 
tion, it  was  quite  natural  that  the  idea  of  divine 
predestination  should  be  found  living  and  active 
among  the  Jews,  though  it  was  very  differently 
developed  in  the  different  systems  of  Judaism. 
The  Sadducees  openly  asserted  that  each  man 
was  the  master  of  his  own  destiny ;  while  the 
Pharisees,  with  their  mechanical  separation  of 
the  effects  of  divine  blessing  from  the  effects  of 
human  righteousness,  made  human  destiny  de- 
pend partly  on  divine  ordination,  and  partly  on 
human  actions.  The  Essenes,  finally,  represent- 
ing that  form  of  Judaism  which  was  most  mixed 
up  with  paganism,  considered  destiny  as  an  inevi- 
table fate ;  the  whole  idea,  however,  being  pecul- 
iarly mitigated  by  the  religious  quietism  which 
characterized  the  sect.  In  this  point,  as  in  so 
many  others,  the  Essenes  were  true  Gnostics,  and 
so  are  the  Mohammedans,  for  Gnosticism  is  simply 
a  blending  of  Christian  with  pagan  and  national 
elements.  The  Persian  Gnosticism  of  Manes 
begins,  and  the  Arabian  Gnosticism  of  Moham- 
med consummates,  the  revolt  against  Christ.  The 
fate  of  Islam  is  the  absolute,  arbitrary  despo- 
tism of  Allah  ;  and  when  the  Koran  in  one  place 
teaches  the  inevitableness  of  destiny,  and  in  an- 
other the  possibility  of  warding  off  divine  punish- 
ment, it  simply  contradicts  itself.  The  fatalism 
of  Mohammed  referred,  probably,  only  to  the 
infidels ;  and  when  to  the  faithful  he  preached 
absolute  necessity  with  respect  to  the  hour  of 
death,  he  had  probably  only  a  practical  purpose 
in  view,  —  to  make  them  good  fighters  for  his 
religion. 

The  principal  passage  of  the  New  Testament 
concerning  the  subject  is  Rom.  viii.  29-30.  It  is 
full  and  comprehensive,  articulating  with  great 
precision,  and  in  their  natural  sequence,  the  single 
elements  of  the  idea;  and  it  is  corroborated  not 
only  by  parallel  passages,  as  for  instance,  Ephes.  i., 
but  by  the  whole  scriptural  teaching  concerning 
the  divine  scheme  of  salvation.  Nevertheless, 
though  the  doctrine  of  predestination,  in  its 
immeasurable  compass,  in  its  infinite  depth,  has 
never  lacked  the  testimony  of  the  religious  con- 
sciousness of  the  living  church,  its  theological 
development  has  been  long  and  laborious.  As 
the  first  stage  of  that  development,  may  be  men- 
tioned the  Ebionitic  and  Judaizing  assertions  on 
the  one  side,  and  the  Gnostic  and  Manichtean 
dreams  on  the  other,  both  contradicted  and  re- 
jected by  the  practical  experience  of  the  church, 
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though  not  yet  refuted  by  any  scientific  exposi- 
tion from  the  orthodox  side.  Such  an  exposition 
was  first  given  by  Augustine,  but  was  by  him 
given  at  once  botii  in  polemical  form,  against  tin' 
fatalism  of  the  Manichseaus  (  Dc  natura  hnni,  etc.). 
and  in  positive  form  (De  pradestinatione  sancloritvi, 
etc.).  The  views  of  Augustine,  though  exagger- 
ated by  his  pupils,  and  rejected  by  the  Pelagians 
and  Semi-Pelagians,  were,  nevertheless,  carried 
victoriously  through  the  controversy  by  the  syn- 
ods of  Arelate  (172),  Lyons  (175),  and  Orange 
(529).  A  new  stage  in  the  development  is  indi- 
cated by  Gottschalk.  lie  made  reprobation  an 
element  of  predestination,  and  thereby,  as  well  as 
by  his  general  treatment  of  the  subject,  he  caused 
a  controversy,  in  which  Prudentius,  Ratranmus, 
Servatus  Lupus,  John  Scotus,  Rendgius,  and 
others,  took  part,  and  which  was  brought  to  a 
conclusion  in  a  rather  violent  manner  by  the  syn- 
ods of  Chiersy  (Sou)  and  Valance  (855).  During 
the  middle  age  the  views  of  Augustine  suffered 
considerable  restrictions  from  the  Thomists,  and 
were  altogether  abandoned  by  the  Scotists.  His 
infralapsarian  tenet,  that  God  elects  whom  he 
will  out  of  the  whole  mass  of  ruined  humanity, 
though  retained  by  Anselm  and  Peter  Lombard, 
gradually  died  away,  and  had  to  be  revived  by 
Thomas  Bradwardine,  Wiclif,  IIus,  and  the  other 
precursors  of  the  Reformation.  With  the  Re- 
formers, however,  —  Luther,  Zwingli,  and  Calvin, 
—  Augustinianism,  and  generally  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  predestination,  entered  into  full  light,  and 
received  its  confessional  statement;  though  from 
that  very  period  a  striking  difference  becomes  ap- 
parent between  the  Lutheran  doctrine,  formed  by 
Melanchthon,  represented  in  the  Formula  Concor- 
dia., and  further  developed  by  Schleiermaeher  and 
Martensen,  and  the  Reformed  doctrine  in  all  its 
different  forms,  —  infralapsarianism,  supralapsa- 
rianism,  hypothetical  universalism,  etc. 

The  two  great  stumbling-stones  which  embar- 
rassed the  theological  development  of  the  doc- 
trine of  predestination  were,  on  the  one  side,  a 
singular  misconception  of  the  divine  prescience, 
and,  on  the  other,  inability  to  harmonize  the  idea 
of  absolute  fore-ordination  with  the  idea  of  divine 
justice.  With  respect  to  the  former  point,  it  is 
evident,  that  when  the  Arminians  admit  the  fore- 
knowledge of  God,  but  deny  the  fore-ordination, 
making  election  and  reprobation  depend  upon 
faith  and  repentance,  their  conception  of  the  fore- 
knowledge of  God  is  untenable  ;  for  divine  pre- 
science is  something  more  than  the  prophet's 
knowledge  of  the  future.  With  God,  to  know 
and  to  do  are  identical.  The  prescience  of  God  is 
creative.  There  is,  consequently,  between  pre- 
science and  predestination  the  necessary  relation 
of  a  general  to  a  specific  term.  With  respect  to 
the  latter  point,  the  difficulty  has  been  solved  in 
various  ways,  of  which  the  so-called  theory  of 
national  election  and  the  so-called  theory  of  ec- 
clesiastical individualism  are  the  most  remarkable. 
The  theory  of  national  election  confines  election 
to  communities  and  nations  ;  that  is,  only  commu- 
nities and  nations  are  by  God  predestinated  to 
have  the  knowledge  of  the  true  religion  and  the 
external  privileges  of  the  gospel  granted  or  denied 
to  them.  The  theory  of  ecclesiastical  individ- 
ualism extends  predestination  to  individual  man, 
but  without  making  it  absolute  with  respect  to 
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election  or  reprobation :  it  is  still  confined  to  the 
outward  church  and  the  means  of  grace.  Both 
these  theories  represent  true  gospel  facts,  and  are, 
consequently,  implicitly  present  in  the  Calvinistic 
dot-trine  of  predestination  such  as  it  was  formed 
by  Calvin,  and  set  forth  in  the  Confess.  Gall. 
and  Confer.  Behj.,  and,  in  a  somewhat  mitigated 
form,  in  the  Confess.  Helvet.  and  the  Heidelberg 
Catechism. 

Lit. — The  enormously  rich  literature  belong- 
ing to  the  subject  may  be  found  in  Winer  : 
llandbuch  der  theol.  Literalur,  i.  442,  and  Appen- 
dix, p.  72,  and  in  this  work  under  the  separate 
heads.  See  A.  Sciiweizek  :  Die  Protestarilischen 
Cenlraldorjmen  in  Hirer  Entwickelung  innerlialb  der 
reformirlen  Kirche,  Zurich,  1854— 5fc!,  2  vols. ;  and 
Luthardt:  Die  Lehre  com  freien  Willen,  Leipzig, 
ISO':}  ;  [J.  Forbes  :  Predestination  and  Freewill, 
Edinburgh,  1878].  LANGE. 

PREMILLENNIALISM  (Millenarianism,  Chris- 
tian  Chiliasm),  in  all  its  forms,  makes  two  affir- 
mations; viz.,  (1)  That  the  Scriptures  teach  us  to 
expect  an  age  on  earth  of  universal  righteous- 
ness, called  the  "  millennium,"  from  Rev.  xx.  1-5; 
(2)  That  this  millennial  age  wall  be  introduced 
by  the  personal,  visible  return  of  the  Lord  Jesus, 
to  establish  over  the  whole  world  a  theocratic 
kingdom.  This  Christian  chiliasm  is  to  be  dis- 
tinguished, (1)  from  all  forms  of  pseudo-chiliasm 
among  Christians,  such  as  teach  that  the  saints 
—  whether  by  means  of  material  force,  as  the 
Anabaptists  and  Fifth-Monarchy  Men,  or  by  moral 
and  spiritual  forces,  as  very  many  moderns  — 
shall  come  to  rule  the  world  before  the  resurrec- 
tion;—  this  all  prernillennialists  join  the  Augs- 
burg Confession  in  denying;  (2)  from  the  Jewbh 
chiliasm,  as  opposed  to  wdrich  it  is  held,  (a)  That 
the  inheritance  of  the  kingdom  is  conditioned, 
not  by  race  or  ritual  observance,  but  by  regenera- 
tion only  ;  (i)  That  the  delights  and  occupations 
of  the  risen  saints  wall  not  be  sensual,  but  suited 
to  the  nature  of  a  perfectly  sanctified  spirit,  and  of 
a  body  spiritual  and  incorruptible  ;  (c)  That  the 
millennial  kingdom  will  not  be  final,  but  transi- 
tional. As  to  the  time  of  the  advent,  prernil- 
lennialists hold  that  it  is  unknown.  However 
individuals  sometimes  have  presumed  to  calculate 
the  date,  the  great  majority  of  premillennialists 
have  deprecated  such  attempts  as  utterly  unscrip- 
tural,  and  of  mischievous  tendency.  It  is  agreed, 
again,  that  the  advent  is  conditioned,  in  the  pur- 
pose of  God,  by  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  suf- 
ficiently to  serve  the  purpose  of  a  witness  among 
all  nations:  "  Then  shall  the  end  come."  As  to 
the  resurrection,  it  is  believed  that  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  righteous  will  precede  that  of  the 
wdeked  by  a  period  called,  in  Rev.  xx.,  "a  thou- 
sand years;"  during  which,  as  most  understand, 
many  not  attaining  the  first  resurrection  will 
remain  in  the  flesh  upon  the  earth.  As  to  the 
judgment,  while  premillennialists  hold,  with  the 
Church  universal,  that  Christ  will  come  to  reward 
all  men  according  to  their  wrorks,  they  claim  that 
the  Scriptures  also  include  therein  all  manner  of 
administrations  of  kingly  rule;  all  which  shall 
be  in  order  to  the  establishment  on  earth  of  the 
everlasting  kingdom  of  God  and  the  promised 
"  restoration  of  all  things."  This  judgment-work 
of  Christ  wall  occupy  the  whole  millennial  period, 
beginning  with  the  resurrection  of  the  righteous, 
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and  ending  with  the  resurrection  and  judgment 
of  the  wicked,  and  the  full  establishment  of  the 
'•  new  heavens  and  the  new  earth."  In  this  judg- 
ment-period, most  agree  that  the  Scriptures  teach 
us  to  expect  the  following  events  :  —  First  of  all, 
immediately  upon  the  advent  of  the  Lord  takes 
place  "the  first  resurrection,"  or  emnaslasis  (Phil, 
iii.  11),  of  the  righteous  dead,  aud  the  translation 
of  all  believers  then  found  living,  '■  caught  up  to- 
gether to  meet  the  Lord  in  the  air,"  who  will 
then  be  rewarded  according  to  their  works  ;  also, 
with  the  advent,  begins  upon  earth  the  last  great 
tribulation,  wherein  the  Lord  and  his  risen  people 
with  him  "rule  the  nations  with  a  rod  of  iron, 
and  break  them  in  pieces  like  a  potter's  vessel " 
(Rev.  ii.  27 ;  Ps.  ii.  9).  As  the  final  issue,  Israel, 
previously  restored,  in  part  or  wholly,  —  in  unbe- 
lief, as  most  think,  —  to  their  own  land,  looking 
upon  Him  whom  they  have  pierced,  shall  be 
brought  to  true  repentance,  and  own  the  Crucified 
as  their  Messiah  (Zech.  xii.  10;  Rev.  i.  7),  the 
hosts  of  antichrist  be  destroyed,  Satan  bound,  and 
the  theocratic  kingdom  of  the  Sou  of  man  estab- 
lished over  the  remnant  of  Israel  and  the  escaped 
of  the  Gentiles.  To  the  dispensation  of  Pente- 
cost, in  which  we  now  live,  shall  then  succeed  the 
dispensation  of  ingathering.  The  Holy  Ghost 
will  be  poured  out  as  never  before  :  as  now  indi- 
viduals, so  then  whole  nations,  shall  be  saved. 
Yet,  during  this  transitional  millennial  age,  it  is 
commonly  understood  that  sin  shall  still  remain 
on  earth,  as  hinted  in  Isa.  lxv.  20,  though  in  sub- 
ordination to  everywhere  prevailing  righteous- 
ness. When  that  age  shall  end,  Satan,  released, 
will  make  a  last  attempt  to  regain  his  lost  domin- 
ion, but  in  vain ;  for  he,  his  angels,  and  all  of 
men  who  from  the  beginning  had  rebelled  with 
him,  raised  from  the  dead,  will  then  be  judged 
according  to  their  works,  and  cast  into  the  lake 
of  fire.  The  earth,  renewed  by  fire,  delivered  now 
forever  from  sin  and  the  curse,  becomes  the  eter- 
nal home  of  a  hoi)-  humanity,  over  whom  the  Son 
of  man,  subject  to  the  Father,  shall  rule  forever 
as  the  head  of  a  redeemed  people.  In  this  out- 
line of  belief,  while  it  is  believed  that  most  mod- 
ern premillenuialists  agree,  it  is  yet  true,  of 
course,  that  on  many  minor  points  they  differ 
among  themselves.  This  is  the  case,  e.g.,  as  to 
the  question  how  intimate  and  continuous  shall 
be  the  relation  of  the  Lord  and  the  risen  saints 
to  the  subject  nations  of  the  unglorified  during 
the  millennial  age;  as  to  whether,  beyond  that 
age,  the  human  race  will  continue  to  exist  in  the 
flesh  upon  the  earth;  as  to  what  shall  be  the 
precise  position  of  Israel  in  that  age;  and,  in 
general,  as  tu  many  details  concerning  the  exact 
order  of  the  events  predicted.  But  the  decision 
oi  such  questions,  one  way  or  the  other,  plainly 
will  not  modify  the  chiliastic  eschatology  in  its 
essential  features. 

It  is  commonly  agreed  by  the  best  modern  his- 
torians, that  from  the  death  of  the  apostles  till 
the  time  of  Ongen,  premillennialism  was  the  gen- 
nrfinS  \°i     \°Se  who  Mere  reS'ai'd«l  as  strictly 

^m!°X  «*  rST  H  H  had  some  eleme"te  in 
Wmmon  with  the  Jewish  chiliasm,  yet,  "so  far 
from  being  derivable  from  it,  it  m'ay  in  part  be 
more  justly  regarded  as  a  polemic  against  Juda- 
ism (Dorner  :  Doetrme  of  the  Person  of  Christ,  di- 
vision ,.  vol.  x.  p.  408).     It  was  "  already  received 


by  Gentile  Christians  before  the  close  of  the  first 
century"  (Herzog:  Real-Encyl:,  art.  "  Chilias- 
mus  "),  and  "  was  expressly  rejected  during  the 
first  half  of  the  second  century,  only  by  most 
Gnostics"  (Nitzsch  :  Dui/m.  Gesch.,i.  401).  The 
doctrine  is  found  in  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas  (chap. 
15),  the  Testaments  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs  (Jud. 
25,  Benj.  10),  the  Shepherd  of  Hennas  (Vis.  1,  3); 
was  taught  by  Papias  (Eusebius  :  Ecclesiastical 
History,  iii.  39)  ;  is  set  forth  by  Justin  the  Martyr 
(Dial.  80,  81),  still  more  fully  by  Irenseus  (Adr. 
Hasr.,  v.  23,  25-36)  and  Tertullian  (Adv.  Marc. 
lib.  iii.  24).  The  first  recorded  opponent  of  the 
doctrine  was  Caius,  a,  presbyter  of  Rome,  about 
the  beginning  of  the  third  oentury,  from  which 
time,  through  the  opposition  to  the  Montanists, 
who  made  chiliasm  a  prominent  article  of  their 
faith,  the  dislike  to  the  gross  form  in  which  some 
individuals  presented  the  doctrines,  and  still  more 
through  the  influence  of  Origen  and  the  Alexan- 
drian allegorizing  school  of  interpretation,  chili- 
asm rapidly  declined.  In  the  third  and  the  early 
part  of  the  fourth  century,  however,  some  emi- 
nent men  —  as,  e.g.,  Nepos,  Cyprian,  Methodius, 
and  Lactantius  (Inst.,  vii.  el  set/.)  — held  the  doc- 
trine ;  but  when,  in  Constautiiie,  Christianity 
reached  the  throne  of  the  Roman  Empire,  the 
church  soon  settled  in  the  belief,  shortly  afterward 
confirmed  by  the  weighty  authority  of  Augustine, 
that  the  millennial  reign,  formerly  expected  to 
begin  with  the  second  advent,  was  really  to  be 
reckoned  from  the  first,  and  was  therefore  a  real- 
ized fact  in  the  triumph  of  the  Church  over  the 
heathen  State.  That  doctrine,  with  unessential 
modifications,  remained  the  universal  faith  of  the 
church  for  a  full  thousand  years,  during  which, 
premillennialism  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  ex- 
isted. With  the  Reformation  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  shortly  re-appeared  the  ancient  chiliastic 
hopes;  as,  e.g.,  in  Piscator,  Tycho  Brahe,  and  a 
few  others.  In  the  next  century  (1627),  Mr. 
Mede  published  in  England  his  Claris  Apocalyp- 
tica,  marking  an  epoch  in  the  modern  develop- 
ment of  the  premillennial  doctrine.  It  had  much 
influence ;  and  a  little  later  Lightfoot  complains 
that  chiliastic  views  were  then  held  by  "very 
many"  (Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  168).  "The  most  of 
the  chief  divines  "  of  the  Westminster  Assembly 
(1643-49)  are  said  by  Baillie,  the  antichiliast  his- 
torian of  the  Assembly,  to  have  been  "express 
chiliasts."  Among  the  English  Baptists  of  the 
same  period,  premillennialisui  appears  in  a  cate- 
chism condemned  by  Lord  Chief  Justice  Hyde 
(1664),  and  a  Confession  of  several  Somerset  con- 
gregations (1691).  In  1US5  the  French  divine, 
Jurieu,  and  in  the  eighteenth  century,  in  Eng- 
land, among  others,  Daubuz,  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 
Archbishop  Newcome,  Bishops  Newton,  Horsley, 
Heber,  Dr.  Gill,  Charles  Wesley,  Augustus  Top- 
lady,  taught,  in  one  form  or  another,  premillen- 
nial doctrine.  In  Germany,  during  the  same 
century,  the  Berleburg  Bible,  with  its  premillen- 
nialist  annotations,  and,  still  more,  the  exposi- 
tory works  of  J.  A.  Bengel,  were  doing  much  to 
disseminate  chiliastic  beliefs.  With  the  French 
Revolution  in  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century 
came  a  great  awakening  of  interest  in  the  study 
of  the  prophecies;  and  premillennialism  there- 
with received  such  an  impetus,  that  since  then  it 
has  probably  had  more  advocates  of  high  ability 
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and  standing  in  the  church  than  at  any  time  since 
the  second  century.  The  names  of  Professors 
Delitzsch,  Van  <  )osterzeo,  Von  MoJ'uiaiin,  Auber- 
len,  Nitzsch,  Ehrard,  Rothe,  Lange,  Christlieb, 
Luthardt,  Gaussen,  Godet,  w  it.Ii  many  others,  illus- 
trate this  fact.  In  187(1  the  Free  Christian  Church 
in  Italy  incorporated  the  doctrine  into  its  Con- 
fession of  Faith.  In  the  United  Kingdom,  anion;; 
dissenters,  the  Plymouth  Bivlhrrn.  as  (dseuliere, 
and  a  few  prominent  individuals  in  oilier  bodies, 
—  as,  e.g.,  Drs.  II.  and  A.  A.  Bonar,  I>rs.  George 
Gilfillan,  Jamieson,  Fausset,  and  Gumming, — 
have  advocated  pveniillennialism ;  but  the  most 
in  the  non-episcopal  communions  reject  it.  In 
the  Episcopal  Church,  however,  a  large  proportion 
— according  to  some,  the  majority  of  the  clergy  — 
are  on  the  premillennialist  side.  The  doctrine 
is  taught  more  or  less  fully  in  the  writings  of 
Archbishop  Trench,  Bishops  Ellicott.  Kyle,  Can- 
ons Birks,  Hoare,  Fremantle,  Drs.  E.  Bickersteth, 
Tregelles,  the  late  Dean  Alford,  and  many  others. 
In  America,  until  lately,  the  doctrine  has  been 
held  by  only  a  few,  among  whom  may  be  named 
the  late  Dr.  X.  Lord,  Joel  Jones,  LL.D.,  Drs. 
R.  J.  Breekenridge  and  Lillie.  Recently,  how- 
ever, through  the  influence,  no  doubt,  of  the 
writings  of  Lange,  Van  Oosterzee,  Alford,  and 
others,  and  the  popular  teaching  of  Air.  Aloody 
and  other  premillennialist  evangelists,  belief  in 
the  doctrine  has  been  spreading.  In  October, 
1878,  a  public  conference  of  premillennialists  was 
held  in  New  York,  similar  to  one  convened  in 
February,  1*7*,  in  London,  by  Canon  Fremantle, 
Canon  Hoare,  Dr.  H.  Bonar,  Prebendary  Auriol, 
and  others.  Ten  denominations  were  represented 
in  the  hundred  and  twenty-two  names  appended 
to  the  call  for  the  convention,  of  which  forty-nine 
belonged  to  various  Presbyterian  bodies,  twenty- 
three  to  the  Baptists,  the  remainder  to  the  Epis- 
copalians, Lutherans,  etc.  The  large  church  of 
the  Holy  Trinity  (Dr.  S.  II.  Tyng's)  was  well  filled 
throughout  the  three-days'  sessions ;  and  in  the 
country  at  large  an  unusual  degree  of  interest 
was  awakened,  as  was  evident  both  from  the 
numerous  notices  and  discussions  in  the  periodi- 
cal religious  press,  and  the  remarkably  large  sale 
of  the  New-York  Tribune's  Extra,  containing  Un- 
authorized report  of  the  proceedings.  In  the 
Church  of  Rome,  preinillennialism  has  never 
maintained  itself  ;  though  ,i  very  few  individuals, 
as,  notably,  the  Jesuit  Lacunza  and  Pere  Lam- 
bert, in  the  beginning  of  this  century,  have  writ- 
ten on  that  side.  The  same  remark  may  be  made 
of  the  Greek  Church  also,  though  even  in  Russia 
are  a  few  individuals  and  sects  who  make  the 
premillennial  advent  a  part  of  their  creed.  Occa- 
sionally, some  holding  this  doctrine  have  gone  to 
fanatical  excesses ;  as  in  the  case  of  some  of  the 
followers  of  Edward  Irving  in  Scotland,  and  many 
disciples  of  Air.  W.  Aliller  in  America,  led  astray 
by  his  calculation  of  the  time  of  the  advent,  in 
1843.  More  recent  developments  of  the  same 
kind  may  be  instanced  in  the  so-called  "  Over- 
comers  "  of  America  and  the  Hofmannite  tier- 
man  colony  in  Palestine.  The  original  body  of 
"Adventists"  have  departed  from  the  Catholic 
faith  in  denying  the  conscious  life  of  the  soul 
between  death  and  the  resurrection,  and  teaching 
the  total  annihilation  of  the  impenitent.  A  few 
others  have  connected  with  chiliasm  the  doctrine 


of  universal  vest  oration,  as  Jukes  (llestitulion  of 
all  Things,  London,  1877).  lint  premillennialists 
generally  differ  in  nothing  from  other  evangelical 
Christians  as  to  the  fundamentals  of  faith  or 
practice.  In  the  work  of  home  and  foreign  evan- 
gelism they  appear  to  be  specially  active. 

Lit. — The  literature  of  preinillennialism  is 
voluminous.  We  can  but  indicate  a  few  authori- 
ties. For  primitive  chiliasm  see  the  writings  of 
the  second,  third,  and  fourth  centuries  above  re- 
ferred to.  On  modern  preniillennialism  may  be 
consulted  the  following  exogetical  works  of  .t 
general  character:  I!exoi:l:  ' Inomtm  Xoci  Testa- 
ment!, Tubingen,  17  12;  Joel  Jones:  Xotes  on 
Scri/i/urcs,  Phila.,  1*01;  Ellicott:  Commentary 
on  First  and  Second  Tliessalonians  (Lond.,  1800), 
and  on  Second  Timothy,  ISO!) ;  Delitzsch  :  Com- 
mentary on  Isaiah,  Edinb.,  1809;  Rigoknbach  : 
Commentary  o?i  First  and  Second  Tliessalonians,  in 
American  trans,  of  Lauge's  Bibelwerk ;  Alford: 
The  Greek  Testament,  etc.,  4th  ed.,  Lond.,  1871, 
especially  vol.  iv.,  prolegomena,  vol.  xxxiii.,  and 
p.  732.  The  following  deal  specifically  with  the 
exposition  of  prophecy  :  Mede  :  Claris  Apocalyp- 
tica,  Lond.,  1627  ;  Jurieu  :  L'accomplissement  des 
proplu'ties,  Rotterdam,  16*0,  Eng.  trans.,  London, 
1087  :  Bishop  Newton  :  Dissertations  on  the  Prophe- 
cies, Lond.,  1755;  E.  B.  Elliott:  Hone  Apoca- 
lypticce,  5th  ed.,  Lond.,  1862,  a  work  of  most  ex- 
tensive research ;  J.  P.  Lange  :  Commentary  on 
Reee/alion,  New  York,  1*74,  especially  Excursus  of 
American  editor  (Dr.  Craven)  cm  •'  The  Basileia," 
"  The  Future  Advent,"  "  The  First  Resurrection," 
pp.  93,  339,  352.  Among  many  German  works  of 
value  maybe  mentioned  Von  IIofmann:  ]]'eissa- 
f/ung  a.  krf all iiiif/,  Xordl.,  1*41-44;  Koch:  Das 
'Tausendjaierigc  lleich,  Giitersb,  1860  :  Acberlen  : 
Daniel  it.  d.  Op'enbaruitg  Johannis,  3  Aufl.,  Basel. 
1874.  The  subject  is  treated  dogmatically  by 
Gill  :  Complete  J  tody  ofDiriuily.  Lond.,  1791,  with 
some  notable  variations  from  above  scheme;  R.  J. 
Breckenridge :  The  Knowledge  of  God  subjec- 
tively considered,  N.Y.,  1800,  pp.  (JU7-682;  AIar- 
tensen:  i'hristian  Dogmatics,  Eng.  trans.,  Fdinb., 
1805,  pp.  465-474;  Van  Oosterzek:  Christian 
Dot/malies,  Lond.,  1*72.  pp.  577-5*2,  794-803.  and 
Iniaqe  of  Christ,  Lond.,  1*74,  pp.  448-197,  specially 
full' and  satisfactory.  In  German  see  Rothe: 
Dogma/ik,u.  pp.  07-77;  Luthakdt  :  Is  lire  v.  d. 
letzten  Dint/en,  2  . 1 ufl..  Leip.,  1*70.  Of  a  more  pop- 
ular character  are 'E.  Bickkksikth:  A  Practical 
Guide  to  the  Prop/ncics,  Lond.,  1*35;  T.  R.  Birks  : 
Outlines  of  /'ny'iil  filed  Prophecy,  London,  1*51; 
Moi.vneux:  The  World  to  Come,  London,  1853  ; 
M.  Bo.xar:  Prophetical  Landmarks,  Lond.,  1859;  J. 
H.  Brookes  :  Maranalha,  5th  ed..  St.  Louis,  187*  ; 
J.  A.  Seiss  :  The  Last  Times,  7th  ed.,  Phila.,  1878; 
Guinness:  The  Approaching  End  of  the  Age, 
London  and  N.Y.,  1879-80;  Premillennial  Essays 
of  the  Prophetic  Conference,  Chicago,  1879.  A 
satisfactory  history  of  premillennialism  is  yet  a 
desideratum.  Cokrodi's  Geschichte  d.  Chiliasmus 
(Zurich,  1781-83),  the  standard  authority,  full  of 
information,  only  reaches  to  1783,  and,  as  has 
been  observed,  is  not  written  with  impartiality. 
He  denies  the  genuineness  and  inspiration  of  the 
Apocalypse.  The  student  will  find  most,  satisfac- 
tion in  recent  histories  of  doctrine,  as  Nitzsch. 
Baur,  Ebrard,  and  especially  (for  first  and  sec- 
ond centuries)  Dorner  :  History  of  the  Doctrine 
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of  the  Person  of  Christ,  div.  i.  vol.  i.  pp.  130-161, 
403-415;  also' modern  ecclesiastical  histories,  as 
of  Gieseler,  Nea.xder,  Kurtz,  Schaff,  el  al. 
For  comparison  of  Christian  with  Jewish  chili- 
asm,  of  special  value  is  Werer's  System  d.  Alt. 
Si/urti/.  Pakhlinien  Theoloyie,  Leipzig,  1880,  pp. 
333-380.  *?■  n.  kellogg. 

PREMONSTRANTS,  or  PREMONSTRATEN- 
SIANS,  is  the  name  of  a  monastic  order  founded 
by  Norbert  in  the  first  half  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury. Its  name  it  derived  from  Premontre  (Prw- 
moinlralum),  a  place  between  Iiheims  and  Laon, 
where  its  first  monastery  was  founded  in  1121. 
ft  spread  through  all  countries,  and  had  at  one 
time  a  thousand  male  and  five  hundred  female 
abbeys.  It  was  then  divided  into  thirty  provinces, 
or  ''drearies,"  with  a  circa/or  at  the  head  of  each. 
The  abbots  of  Premontre,  St.  Martin,  Floreff, 
and  Cuissy,  the  four  oldest  monasteries,  enjoyed 
the  highest  authority:  they  exercised  a  general 
right  of  visitation.  The  abbot  of  Premontre 
stood  at  the  head  of  the  whole  order  as  a  kind  of 
general.  The  province  of  Saxony  held  a  promi- 
nent position  in  the  order.  Its  circator,  the  provost 
of  Magdeburg,  had  thirteen  abbeys  and  the  cathe- 
dral chapters  of  .Magdeburg,  Brandenburg,  Ilavel- 
berg,  and  Ratzeburg,  under  his  authority :  the  four 
latter  episcopal  sees  were  consequently  almost  ex- 
clusively occupied  by  Premonstrants.  The  rules 
were  those  of  Augustine.  The  religious  practices 
were  severe.  Flesh  was  altogether  forbidden. 
Fasts  were  frequent,  also  scourgings. 

Norbert  of  (lennep  was  born  at  Xanten,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  in  the  duchy  of  Cleve, 
and  died  at  Magdeburg,  June  6,  1134.  He  was  a 
relative  of  the  emperor,  Henry  V.,  held  several 
rich  benefices,  and  led  a  gay  life  until  1115,  when 
he  was  converted.  He  left  his  court  costume  in 
the  cathedral  of  Cologne,  dressed  himself  in  plain 
sheepskins,  and  walked  about  barefooted  among 
the  poor  people,  preaching  and  teaching.  In 
1118  he  renounced  his  benefices,  and  distributed 
all  his  property  among  the  poor,  and,  having 
associated  himself  in  1119  with  Hugo  des  Fossees, 
he  determined  to  found  a  new  order,  and  select- 
ed, in  accordance  with  a  vision,  the  valley  of  Coucy 
(Pra/um  monslnilum,  or  Prcemonstratum)  for  the 
site  of  the  first  monastery.  Ilonorius  II.  con- 
firmed the  order  by  a  bull  of  Feb.  16,  11-Jli;  and 
in  the  same  year  Norbert  was  appointed  arch- 
bishop of  Magdeburg;  in  which  position,  however, 
his  severity  brought  him  into  manifold  conflicts 
with  his  chapter,  the  Weudish  missionaries,  and 
the  burghers  of  the  city.  But  his  order  pros- 
pered, and  was  for  several  centuries  the  rival  of 
the  Cistercian.  Gradually,  however,  relaxation 
crept  in,  and  losses  occurred,  which  made  reforms 
and  restrictions  necessary;  and  when,  finally, 
decay  set  in,  the  collapse  followed  swiftly.  See 
Hugonis  annates  ord.  Pram.,  Xancy,  1734 ;  and 
Winter;  Die  Prdmonstratenser  des  12  Jahrhun- 
ilcrts,  Berlin,  1st;.,.  ALBRECHT  VOGEL. 

...    LNT!?.SJ  Elizabeth,  b.    at   Portland,  Me., 


for  The  iouth's  Companion.  In  1845  she  was 
mamed  to  the  lb.v.  George  L.  Prentiss,  then  just 
ordained  as  a  pastor  m  New  Bedford,  Mass.  In 
1Sj1  she  removed  to  New  York,  whevp  w  )„,«_ 


band  became  successively  pastor  and  theological 
professor.  In  1S58  she  accompanied  him  abroad, 
and  spent  two  years  there,  mostly  in  Switzerland. 
Between  1853,  when  her  most  popular  juvenile 
work  (Little  Susy's  Six  Birthdays)  was  published, 
and  187*,  the  year  of  her  death,  more  than  twenty 
different  volumes  appeared  from  her  pen,  among 
them  two  other  Susy  books,  The  Flower  of  the 
Family,  Henry  and  Bessie,  The  Percys,  Fred  and 
Maria  and  Me,  Little  Lou's  Sayings  and  Doinc/s, 
Stepping  Heavenward,  Aunt  Jane's  Hero,  The 
Home  at  Greyloch,  The  Story  Lizzie  told,  Urban 
and  his  Friends,  Nidwortli,  and  Golden  Hours, 
or  Hymns  and  Songs  of  the  Christian  Life.  It  is 
estimated  that  more  than  two  hundred  thousand 
copies  of  these  works  have  been  sold  in  America. 
Many  of  them  were  republished  in  Great  Britain, 
and  had  a  wide  circulation  there.  The  Flower 
of  the  Family,  Stepping  Heavenward,  and  several 
others,  were  translated  into  French  and  German, 
and  passed  through  successive  editions. 

Of  all  Mrs.  Prentiss's  writings,  Stepping  Heaven- 
ward has  made  the  strongest  impression.  More 
than  seventy  thousand  copies  of  it  have  been  sold 
in  America.  It  was  reprinted  in  England  by  five 
different  houses.  It  was  issued  by  Tauchnitz,  in 
his  Collection  of  British  Authors;  and  the  German 
translation  is  now  in  its  fourth  edition.  For 
further  notices  of  Mrs.  Prentiss's  books,  see  The 
Life  and  Letters  of  Elizabeth  Prentiss,  edited  by 
her  husband  (Xew  York,  1882,  eighth  thousand, 
June,  1883),  pp.  2S1,  '282,  also  pp.  568-573 ;  and 
for  a  characterization  of  her  writings,  as  also  a 
vivid  sketch  of  her  personal  and  religious  traits, 
see  Dr.  Vincent's  Memorial  Discourse,  pp.  559- 
568  of  the  same  work. 

PRESBYTER  AND  THE  PRESBYTERATE. 
Age  should  always  bring  experience,  and  com- 
mand respect  and  influence.  The  Yzpovaia  of  the 
Spartans,  and  the  Senalus  of  the  Romans,  derived 
their  names,  original  membership,  and  political 
import,  from  the  age  of  their  members.  So,  under 
Moses  and  afterwards,  the  "  elders  "  of  Israel  were 
the  people's  chosen  representatives  and  governors, 
because  of  their  years  (Exod.  iii.  16,  xii.  21 ; 
Xum.  xi.  16  sq. ;  Josh.  vii.  6;  1  Sam.  viii.  4; 
Jer.  xxix.  1,  etc.).  The  members  of  the  Sanhedrin 
and  of  the  local  courts  among  the  Jews  were 
"elders."  From  the  Old-Testament  to  the  New- 
Testament  church  the  eldership  was  naturally 
introduced.  The  subsequent  history  of  the  elder- 
ship may  be  divided  into  three  divisions:  I.  Apos- 
tolic, II.  Reformed  upon  Calvinistic  principles, 
III.  Modern. 

I.  Apostolic.  — Elder  and  bishop  were  differ- 
ent names  for  the  same  office.  The  origin  of 
it  was  when  the  seven  were  chosen  by  the  Jeru- 
salem Church,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  apostles 
(Acts  vi.  1  sqq.)  It  is  a  mistake  to  follow,  as  is 
commonly  done,  the  error  of  Cyprian  (Ep.  III.  3), 
and  assert  that  the  seven  had  no  other  office  than 
that  of  the  so-called  diaconate;  for  they  are  never 
called  deacons  in  the  Acts,  and  their  duties  were 
much  more  multifarious  and  independent  than 
the  latter's.  The  seven  were  both  elders  and  dea- 
cons, as  Chrysostom  had  the  insight  to  perceive 
[Horn,  in  Acta  App.,  XIV.  p.  115,  ed.  Montf.); 
and  from  their  double  office  arose  the  eldership 
and  the  diaconate.  The  first  mention  of  elders 
as  such  is  in  Acts  xi.  30,  in  connection  with  the 
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church  at  Antioch,  whose  elders  sent,  the  money 
collected  for  the  relief  of  the  Judical!  brethren,  — 
precisely  the  sort  of  work  commuted  to  the  seven. 
It  was  the  apostles  and  the  elders  in  Jerusalem 
who  debated  the  great  question  of  Christian  lib- 
erty, and  sent  the  letter  (Aels  xv.)  which  proves 
that  the  latter  had  care  of  spiritual  no  less  than 
of  temporal  concerns.  Again:  the  elders  were 
present  when  Paul  made  his  report  in  Jerusalem 
concerning'  his  last  missionary  journey  (Acts  xxi. 
18  sqq.).  Further:  it  was  the  elders  who  were 
commissioned  by  James  (v.  If  sqq.)  to  pray  over 
the  sick,  and  anoint  them  with  oil.  hi  the  (ien- 
tile  Christian  world,  also,  elders  were  prominent 
persons.  Paul  ordained  such  in  Lystra,  Iconium, 
and  Antioch  (Acts  \iv.  2-'i) ;  tenderly  addressed 
and  earnestly  counselled  those  of  the  Ephesian 
Church  (xx.  17  sqq.);  and  in  his  epistles,  by  wise 
and  minute  directions,  showed  these  officers  how 
they  were  to  fulfil  their  duties,  both  governmen- 
tal and  directly  spiritual,  in  a  word,  pastoral  (1 
Thess.  v.  12;  1  Tim.  iii.  1  sqq.  :  Tit.  i.  0  sqq.). 
Peter  gives  similar  directions  (1  Pet.  v.  1-4). 
But  Paul's  remark,  "Let  the  elders  that  rule  well 
be  counted  worthy  of  double  honor,  especially 
those  who  labor  in  the  word  and  in  teaching  "  (1 
Tim.  v.  17),  does  not  imply  two  classes  of  elders, 
the  "teaching"  and  the  "ruling,"  for  there  was 
only  one  class,  but  rather  that  each  elder,  accord- 
ing to  his  aptitude  and  training,  was  to  give 
himself  to  his  special  work,  whether  teaching  or 
ruling,  and  also,  that,  although  teaching  was  part 
of  the  office,  every  elder  was  not  called  upon  to 
teach.  In  similar  strain,  Heb.  xiii.  7,  17  speaks 
of  the  teaching  of  the  elders,  and  their  care  for 
the  souls  of  their  constituency. 

From  these  passages  a  clear  idea  of  the  nature 
of  the  duties  of  the  primitive  elders  can  be 
formed.  They  taught  publicly;  but  this  was  not 
the  whole  of  their  work.  They  governed,  as  well 
as  instructed.  They  were  neither  merely  repre- 
sentatives of  the  congregation,  nor  merely  preach- 
ers and  teachers,  nor  pre-eminently  organs  of 
ecclesiastical  authority ;  but  they  held  the  reins 
of  authority  in  the  congregation,  watching  over 
and  leading  each  and  every  soul.  They  were 
not  identical  with  preachers,  because  every  male 
member  could  preach.  They  were  not  lay-elders, 
because  the  distinction  between  laity  and  clergy 
had  not  yet  been  made.  They  stood  in  and  at 
the  same  time  or/:r  the  congregation;  in  it,  be- 
cause they  belonged  originally  and  constantly  to 
it;  orer  it,  because  they  exercised  the  right  and 
duty  of  oversight  and  guidance.  They  were,  as 
a  rule,  chosen  by  the  congregation,  as  were  the 
seven  (Acts  vi.,  cf.  xiv.  23),  under  divine  direction 
(xx.  2's).  Even  in  the  cases  where  they  were  ap- 
pointed by  the  apostles,  or  at  their  command 
(Tit.  i.  5),  there  was  presumably  co-action  on  the 
congregations'  part. 

A  crisis  in  the  development  of  the  presbyterial 
office  and  the  constitution  of  the  congregation 
came  about  97  A.D.,  when  Clement  of  Pome,  in 
the  interest  of  unity  and  order,  wrote  his  First 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthian  Church,  wherein  he 
appeals  to  the,  Old-Testament  distinction  between 
clergy  and  laity  (chap.  xli.  sq.)  as  a  valid  reason 
for  the  existence  of  the  same  distinction  in  the 
Christian  Church,  and,  on  the  ground  of  it,  calls 
the  rebellion  against  the  elders,  which  had  broken 


out  in  the  Corinthian  Church,  an  attack  upon 
divinely  constituted  authority  .  The  epistle  proves 
that  already  the  jirimitive  idea  of  the  eldership 
had  undergone  a  change,  and  that  elders  would 
speedily  be  a  class  distinct  from  the  laity,  having 
exclusive  spiritual  jurisdiction.  Neither  Clement 
nor  Polycarp  (f'J/iixl.,  chap,  vi.)  has  any  thing  to 
say  about  teaching-elders.  Indeed,  from  their 
time  may  be  dated  the  beginning  of  the  transfor- 
mation of  the  eldership  into  a  hierarchy. 

II.  Ili.i  <>i:mki>  Eli>i:i!siiip  upon  Calvin istic 
Principles. — All  the  Reformers  desired  to  re- 
store to  the  congregations  their  primitive  rights; 
but  they  differed  very  much  as  to  methods. 
Luther  taught  the  priesthood  of  all  believers,  and 
the  people's  right  to  call,  install,  dismiss,  and  in- 
dict their  ministers.  The  power  of  the  ke\s  was 
also  theirs.  Yet  neither  Luther  nor  lUelanchthon, 
nor  any  other  Wittenberg  Reformer,  restored  the 
eldership.  Indeed,  Luther  maintained,  that,  be- 
sides preaching,  there  was  only  the  care  of  the 
poor  to  be  provided  for  through  an  ecclesiastical 
office.  (See  art.  Lutheran  Cihkoh.)  The  res- 
toration of  the  eldership  came  from  CEcolampadi- 
us  of  Basel ;  but  it  was  Calvin  who  first  set  forth 
the  idea  in  a  thoroughly  practical  form.  This 
was  in  Geneva  (1541).  He  was  not  able,  it  is 
true,  to  carry  his  ideas  upon  this  subject  to  their 
full  development,  because  politics  interfered;  but 
he  accomplished  this  organization,  —  the  elders 
came  next  to  the  pastors  and  teachers,  and  con- 
stituted the  third  official  rank ;  the  deacons,  the 
fourth.  The  elders  were  elected  by  the  Council 
of  State,  with  the  advice  of  the  ministers,  and  the 
list  was  presented  to  the  Council  of  Two  Hundred 
for  its  approval.  The  elders  were  to  be  twelve 
in  number,  —  two  to  belong  to  the  Little  Council ; 
four,  to  the  Council  of  (Sixty;  ami  six,  to  the 
Council  of  Two  Hundred.  Each  elder  was  given 
a  section  of  the  city  to  inspect  as  to  its  moral  con- 
duet  ;  and  the  body,  with  the  six  ministers,  con- 
stituted the  consistory,  which  dealt  with  all  cases 
of  ecclesiastical  discipline. 

Calvin's  idea  of  the  eldership  was  adopted  in 
France  and  Scotland,  and  sporadically  in  Ger- 
many. In  Paris  the  first  consistory,  composed  of 
the  minister  and  several  elders  and  deacons,  w:as 
formed  1005,  and  afterwards  a  number  of  congre- 
gations took  up  the  plan.  At  first  the  consisto- 
ries had  unlimited  authority;  but  their  power  was 
curtailed  by  the  synod  of  1059.  In  Ceneva  the 
elders  were  chosen  for  life ;  in  France,  for  much 
shorter  times.  Their  duties  were  to  govern  and 
conduct  the  congregation  :  the  direct  care  of  souls 
was  relegated  to  deacons.  In  Scotland  the  pres- 
byterate  was  set  up  in  ]">(!().  and  declared  to  he 
of  scriptural  authority,  and  to  rank  equal  with 
the  ministry,  the  clergy-elders  standing  on  the 
level  of  the  ruling  elders,  as  a  spiritual  office. 
The  elders,  with  the  minister,  visited  the  sick, 
and  examined  intendant  communicants,  consti- 
tuted with  him  and  under  his  presidency  the  kirk- 
session,  and  finally  elected  their  own  successors. 

The  eldership  of  the  sixteenth  century  Mas  not 
apostolic,  although  its  defenders  appealed  directly 
to  Scripture,  and  thought  to  copy  the  primitive 
church,  for  the  reason,  that,  in  the  apostolic 
church,  the  elders  had  the  entire  government  of 
the  congregation,  and  the  preachers  were  not 
next  to  them  or  above  them,  but  simply  members 
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of  the  con -legations,  —  perhaps  elders,  perhaps 
not;  for  as  yet  the  older  of  preacher  had  not 
been  developed.  0^,1 

The  preshyterial  polity  spread  irom  Scotland 
into  England,  and  in  Germany  was  adopted,  dur- 
ing the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  by 
manv  Lutheran  churches  on  the  Lower  Rhine 
and  in  Westphalia,  and  received  the  cordial  ap- 
proval and  advocacy  of  Spener. 

111.  Modkrx.  —  The  presbytenal  polity  has  in 
this  century  spread  very  widely.  In  Prussia  it 
was  introduced  in  many  hundred  congregations 
(June  29,  lS.->0,  and  Sept.  10,  1873);  and  the  same 
is  the  case  with  Bavaria,  Braunschweig,  and  other 
provinces  of  the  empire.  The  polity  is  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  that  of  Independency  or  Congre- 
gationalism, and  from  lav-government  pure  and 
simple  (Erastianism).  The  true  eldership  has 
these  marks  :  (1)  Distinction  between  and  separa- 
tion of  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  affairs  in  refer- 
ence' to  the  congregation  and  its  officers;  (2)  Sepa- 
ration of  the-  congregation,  so  that  certain  members 
be  set  apart  for  the  performance  of  certain  duties 
and  the  enjoyment  of  certain  privileges;  (3)  The 
elders  are  intrusted,  along  with  the  minister,  with 
the  spiritual  care,  the  temporal  affairs,  and  the 
legal  representation  of  the  congregation.  See 
Prkkisyteuianism.  g.  v'  LECIILER. 

PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCHES.  I.  In  Scot- 
land. 

(1)  CHURCH  OF  SCOTLAND.  The  fol- 
lowing article  will  be  dedicated  to  some  account 
of,  (1)  the  history,  ('_')  the  constitution,  and  (3) 
the  present  condition,  of  the  Scottish  Church. 

\.  History.  —  The  Church  of  Scotland  came 
into  existence  in  the  year  1560.  It  can  hardly 
be  said,  certainly,  to  have  been  legally  established 
in  that  year.  The  formal  ratification  of  Presby- 
terian church  government  in  Scotland  did  not 
take  place  until  1592,  when  the  celebrated  act  of 
the  .Scots  Parliament  was  passed,  which  has  been 
commonly  known  as  the  JIagna  Charta  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland.  In  1560,  however,  the  foun- 
dations of  the  church  were  practically  laid.  It 
was  on  the  seventeenth  day  of  August  of  that 
year,  that  "the  Scots  Confession,"  drawn  up  at 
their  request,  and  read  aloud,  clause  by  clause,  in 
their  hearing,  was  solemnly  ratified  by  the  Three 
Estates  of  the  realm.  Its  ratification  was  carried 
by  an  overwhelming'  majority.  "  Of  the  temporal 
•  ■state,"  says  Knox,  in  his  History  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, "only  voted  in  the  contrary  the  Earl  of  Ath- 
oll  and  the  Lords  Somerville  and  Borthwick ; 
and  yet  for  their  dissenting  they  produced  no 
better  reason,  but  '  we  will  believe"  as  our  fathers 
believed.'  "  He  goes  on,  "The  bishops  (papistical, 
I  mean)  spoke  nothing.  The  rest  of  the  whole 
Three  Estates  by  their  public  votes  affirmed  the 
doctrine." 

^  It  has  sometimes  been  maintained  that  the 
Uelormed  Church  of  Scotland  may  claim  even 
an  earlier  commencement  than  the  year  1560  and 
may  indeed,  assert  its' right  to  be  traced  back  to 
the  first  introduction  into  the  countrv  of  Christi- 
anity itself;  the  early  Celtic  Church;  the  Church 
ol  St.  .\iman  and  St.  Columba,  being,  as  is  al- 
leged essentially  Presbyterian.  The  early  Cel- 
tic Church  certainly  was  not  episcopalian-  nor 
above  all,  had  that  church  any  subordination  to 
the  homan  pontiff.     But  the  resemblances  to  the 


church  of  John  Knox,  found  in  the  monastic 
establishments  over  which  the  abbot-presbyter  of 
Iona  so  long  ruled,  are  by  no  means  complete  ;  the 
Celtic  ecclesiastical  system  being,  as  Dean  Stanley 
has  said  (Church  of  Scotland,  p.  23),  "as  unlike 
presbyterianism  as  it  is  unlike  episcopacy."  And 
especially  when  we  consider  that  a  strictly  Roman- 
ist Church,  as  introduced  by  David  I.,  had  inter- 
rupted for  four  hundred  years  the  doctrine  and 
practice  of  the  earliest  forms  of  Scottish  Christi- 
anity, the  theory  of  what  is  called  the  continuity 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland  must,  upon  the  whole, 
be  set  aside  as  untenable. 

The  new  church,  though  succeeding  a  religious 
establishment  very  differently  situated,  entered 
on  its  career  with  miserably  inadequate  provis- 
ions for  its  material  support.  The  endowments 
of  the  Roman-Catholic  Church  had  been  enor- 
mous. It  has  been  estimated,  that,  previous  to 
the  Reformation,  not  less  than  one-half  of  the 
entire  landed  property  of  Scotland  was  in  the 
hands  of  ecclesiastics ;  and  that,  including  all 
sources  of  income,  the  actual  revenues  of  the 
Romish  Church  in  that  country  must  have  ex- 
ceeded two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds  a 
year.  The  proposal  of  John  Knox  and  the  other 
leaders  of  the  Protestant  party,  as  to  the  disposal 
of  property  admitted  on  all  hands  to  be  ecclesias- 
tical property,  will  be  found  in  the  First  Book  of 
Discipline,  chap.  v.  That  scheme  was  not  only,  as 
regards  its  originators,  remarkably  disinterested, 
but,  both  in  its  general  conception  and  in  its  de- 
tails, wise  and  statesmanlike.  It  was  to  the  effect 
that  the  revenues  of  the  church  should  be  devoted 
to  three  objects,  all  of  them  more  or  less  contem- 
plated by  the  original  donors  of  church  property 
in  Scotland;  namely,  (1)  the  sustentation  of  the 
ministry,  (2)  the  education  of  the  people  in 
schools  and  universities  — the  education  to  be  of 
the  most  liberal  description,  and  (3)  the  relief  of 
the  poor.  Patriotic  as  was  this  great  scheme,  it 
met  with  nothing  but  ridicule  from  the  members 
of  the  Scottish  Parliament.  Maitland  of  Lething- 
ton  called  it  "a  devout  imagination."  The  result 
is  well  known.  Eventually  the  lion's  share  of  the 
spoil  fell  to  the  crown  and  to  the  nobles  and  land- 
owners of  Scotland,  whose  votes  determined  the 
matter,  and  many  of  whom  had  from  the  first 
favored  the  Reformation  less,  it  must  be  feared, 
from  religious  principle  than  from  personal  inter- 
est. A  third  of  the  old  Papal  revenues  was,  it 
is  true,  nominally  assigned  to  the  church  ;  but  of 
this  sum  only  a  very  small  portion  appears  to 
have  been  paid,  and  that  very  irregularly.  The 
consequences  were  serious,  not  only  to  the  minis- 
ters, but  to  the  church.  Thirty-six  years  after  the 
Reformation,  i.e.,  in  1596,  the  General  Assembly 
complained  that  four  hundred  parish  churches, 
•'in  addition  to  the  churches  of  Argyll  and  the 
isles,"  were  still  destitute  of  ministers,  "for  lack 
of  provision  of  sufficient  stipends;  "  so  that  "the 
land  overflowed  with  atheism  and  all  kinds  of 
vice"  (Calderwood:  History,  v.  416).  And,  speak- 
ing of  the  year  lost,  James  Melville  gives  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  the  state  of  matters.  "  By 
the  insatiable  avarice  of  the  earls,  lords,  and 
gentlemen  of  Scotland,"  lie  .says,  "  the  minis- 
ters, schools,  and  poor  were  spoiled  of  that  which 
should  sustain  them,  whereof  came  fearful 

darkness  of  ignorance,  superstition,   and  idola- 
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try,  with  innumerable  filthy  and  execrable  sins  " 
(Diary,  12!)).  Knox  speaks  in  terms  of  scathing 
indignation.  "Some  [of  the  laity]  were  licen- 
tious," he  says ;  "some  had  greedily  gripped  the 
possessions  of  the  church;  and  others  thought 
they  would  not  lose  their  part  of  Christ's  coat. 
.  '.  The  chief  great  man  that  had  professed 
Christ  Jesus,  and  refused  to  subscribe  the  Book 
of  Discipline,  was  the  Lord  Erskine;  and  no 
wonder!  for  ■  if  the   poor,  the   schools,  and 

the  ministry  of  the  church,  had  their  own,  his 
kitchen  had  lacked  two  parts  of  that  which  he 
now  unjustly  possesseth  "  (Hillary,  vol.  ii.  p.  l'-'N). 
The  same  narrowness  of  means,  hampering  all 
her  operations,  has  characterized  the  Chinch  of 
Scotland  from  first  to  last. 

Nor  has  the  Church  of  Scotland  had,  upon  the 
whole,  otherwise  than  a  troubled  career.  Robert 
Wodrow  calls  his  history,  which  extends  from 
the  Restoration  to  the  Revolution,  a  History  of 
the  Sufferings  of  the  Church  of  Scotland :  and  the 
same  description  might,  without  violence,  be  ap- 
plied to  a  much  more  extended  period  of  Scottish 
church  history.  Iler  motto,  Xtc  tamen  consume- 
balur,  itself,  indeed,  implies  that  she  has  always 
been  exposed  to,  no  less  than  that  she  has  always 
survived,  trial  and  suffering. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  disadvantages  under 
which  she  has  thus  labored,  through  the  limita- 
tion of  her  resources  and  other  hinderances,  the 
Church  of  Scotland  has  not  throughout  her  his- 
tory been  behind  other  churches  in  the  work 
which  she  has  accomplished.  She  has  been,  no 
doubt,  excelled  by  the  Church  of  England,  and 
also  by  the  Church  of  Rome,  in  her  labors  for  the 
promotion  of  learning,  at  least  in  its  highest  de- 
partments, and  especially  as  regards  the  number 
of  men  occupying  a  pre-eminent  position  in  arts 
and  literature,  who  have  belonged  to  her  commun- 
ion, and  been  fostered  by  her  institutions.  But, 
even  with  relation  to  the  encouragement  of  learn- 
ing, she  has  not  been  altogether  unentitled  to  hon- 
orable recognition;  numbering,  as  she  has  done, 
among  her  sons,  from  the  first,  —  that  is,  even  in 
the  sixteenth  century  itself,  —  men  like  George 
Buchanan,  Alexander  Alesius,  Andrew  Melville, 
and  others  of  the  most  accurate  and  elegant  schol- 
ars of  their  age,  as  tried,  too,  not  by  Scottish 
standards,  but  by  the  standard  of  those  foreign 
universities  in  which  most  of  them  prosecuted  a 
great  part  of  their  studies.  In  the  seventeenth 
century,  again,  Dr.  Alexander  Carlyle  of  Inveresk, 
— "Jupiter  Carlyle,"  —  speaking  of  his  own  con- 
temporaries, boasts,  not  without  reason,  that  there 
were  few  branches  of  literature  in  wdiich  ministers 
of  the  Scottish  Church  did  not  excel  (Aulol/ioij- 
raphy,  p.  561).  So  it  has  been  always.  Nor, 
when  referring  to  her  services  to  learning,  must  we 
forget  the  proposals  of  the  Reformed  Church  of 
Scotland  in  The  First  Book  of  Discipline,  already 
referred  to,  for  a  scheme  of 'national  education, 
which  is  now,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  only 
beginning  to  be  thoroughly  appreciated;  or  the 
system  of  parish  schools,  introduced  by  the  Privy 
Council  in  1010,  not  without  the  active  co-oper- 
ation of  the  Church,  as  well  as  carried  out  under 
her  superintendence,  and  which  has  had  so  much 
to  do  with  the  high  character  and  the  remarkable 
success  in  life  for  vhich,  for  so  long  a  period, 
Scotchmen  have  been  distinguished  in  all  parts 


of  the  world.  The  Church  of  Scotland,  however, 
has  done  still  greater  work.  A  Christian  church 
mainly  exisls  for  the  religious  instruction,  com- 
fort, and  edification  of  the  people,  and  for  the 
extension  beyond  her  own  bounds  of  the  bless- 
ings of  the  gospel  of  Christ.  And,  judging  espe- 
cially from  statistics  which  will  be  found  in  the 
course  of  this  article,  no  church,  it  is  believed, 
can  appeal  with  more  confidence  to  the  diligence, 
fidelity,  and  success  v  ith  which,  in  their  every-day 
labors,  the  ministers  and  members  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland  have  fulfilled  their  supreme  duties. 

The  principal  events  of  the  history  of  the 
church  from  the  Reformation  to  the  present 
times  may  be  very  briefly  recapitulated.  On  the 
20th  of  December,  1500,  the  first  General  Assem- 
bly met  in  Edinburgh.  There  were  forty-one 
membeis,  of  whom  only  six  were  ministers.  Its 
chief  business  related  to  the  external  organiza- 
tion of  the  infant  church.  In  the  same  year  the 
Book  of  I'oliry,  or  First  Book  of  Discipline,  was 
prepared,  and  laid  before  the  Privy  Council,  who, 
however,  never  gave  that  document,  as  a  whole, 
their  formal  approval.  The  principal  reasons 
have  been  already  noticed. 

The  church  at  its  first  beginnings  accepted  pres- 
bytery as  its  system  of  church  government,  having 
been,  indeed,  both  in  doctrine  and  in  policy,  formed 
on  the  model  of  the  Genevan  Church,  from  which 
its  most  influential  leaders  had  received  their  own 
religious  and  ecclesiastical  principles.  The  great 
controversy,  however,  as  to  episcopacy,  which 
continued  to  trouble  the  Scottish  Church  from  the 
Reformation  to  the  Revolution,  very  soon  broke 
out.  It  originated  with  the  nobles,  whose  personal 
interests  were  bound  up  with  the  maintenance  of 
nominal,  or,  as  they  were  called  in  allusion  to  an 
old  rustic  device  for  making  cows  give  milk,  "  tul- 
chane  "  bishoprics.  Episcopacy  was  afterwards 
adopted,  for  a  different  reason,  by  James  VI.  and 
his  immediate  successors,  who  (at  least  as  regards 
James  himself  and  his  son  Charles  I.)  appear  to 
have  been  chiefly  influenced  by  the  belief  that 
there  was  a  natural  affinity  between  prelacy  and 
monarchy.  At  the  time  of  the  Reformation  it  had 
been  resolved  to  continue  to  the  Roman-Catholic 
bishops,  now  disestablished,  their  nominal  titles 
and  also  a  large  part  of  their  stipends ;  the  expec- 
tation being,  that,  as  these  men  died  out,  the  last 
traces  of  the  "Id  system  would  gradually  disappear 
along  with  them.'  But  in  1572,  when  this  natural 
termination  of  the  older  incumbencies  began  to 
take  effect,  a  convocation  of  the  church  at  Leith 
was  persuaded,  for  the  reasons  already  stated, 
but  under  the  pretext  of  the  minority  of  the  king, 
to  postpone  the  abolition  of  episcopacy.  It  must 
be  acknowledged  that  the  Leith  ordinances  were, 
in  an  evil  moment,  consented  to  by  John  Knox  and 
other  leaders,  as  well  as  by  the  General  Assembly. 
The  retrograde  movement  in  question  was  for  a 
time  arrested  by  the  influence  of  Andrew  Melville. 
Melville,  laden  with  scholastic  honors,  returned 
from  the  Continent  (where  he  had  during  the  last 
ten  years  been  completing  his  university  educa- 
tion) in  the  year  1574,  and  at  once  assailed  episco- 
pacy, not  only,  like  John  Knox,  as  inexpedient, 
but  as,  in  its  own  nature,  contrary  to  the  Scrip- 
tures. In  1580,  under  Melville's  influence,  the 
General  Assembly  "found  and  declared  the  pre- 
tended office  of  a  bishop  to  be  unlawful,  having 
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neither  foundation  nor  warrant  in  the  word  of 
God ; "  and  so  vigorous!  v  was  this  resolution  acted 
upon,  that,  before  the  Assembly  of  the  following 
year,  all  the  bishops,  except  five,  had  sent  in  their 
demissions.  In  1581  a  strictly  presbyterian  book 
of  policy,  The  Second  Book  of  Discipline,  drawn  up 
under  Melville's  supervision,  was  prepared.  And 
though  never  sanctioned  by  Parliament,  nor  even 
approved  by  a  majority  of  the  presbyteries  of  the 
church,  this  document  became  in  1592  the  basis  of 
the  celebrated  act  of  Parliament,  already  referred 
to,  which  established  presbyterian  church  gov- 
ernment, and  for  the  time  overturned  the  episco- 
pal polity  in  Scotland.  But  the  recovery  was  only 
temporary.  James  VI.  had  never  been  a  Presby- 
terian at  heart,  and  his  succession  to  the  English 
throne  in  1003  gave  him  a  new  motive  for  a  pref- 
erence which  was  originally  due,  as  already  sug- 
gested, to  political  motives.  From  this  time  he 
abandoned  himself  to  the  scheme  of  assimilating 
the  ecclesiastical  policy  of  his  Scottish  kingdom 
to  that  of  England;  and  by  means  of  the  Perth 
Articles  of  1618  (ratified  by  Parliament  in  1021), 
imposing  a  number  of  mediaeval  festivals  and 
ceremonies,  as  well  as  by  the  previous  act  of 
1006,  restoring  their  estates  to  Scottish  bishops, 
he  effectually  prepared  the  way  for  certain  still 
greater  changes  in  the  same  direction,  which  he 
left  to  be  introduced  by  his  son.  That  son, 
Charles  I.,  more  zealous,  and  less  astute,  carried 
matters  farther  than  James,  but  brought  upon 
himself  in  the  process  the  loss  of  his  crown  and 
his  life.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  introduction, 
at  the  suggestion  uf  Archbishop  Laud,  of  the 
Book  of  Canons  and  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
was  the  immediate  occasion  of  the  English  Rebel- 
lion. Another  re-action  occurred  in  1 6 : J 7  ;  and 
presbytery,  though  in  an  exaggerated  form  and 
under  unfavorable  circumstances,  gained  the  as- 
cendent till  1661,  —  the  date  of  the  Restoration. 
Episcopacy  was  in  1661  again  re-established,  not 
without,  in  the  case  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
(especially  as  represented  by  the  Covenanters),  the 
accompaniment  of  cruel  persecution,  which  hardly 
ceased  from  that  date  till  the  Revolution  of  1688. 
It  must  be  added,  that,  throughout  this  whole 
period  of  nearly  a  hundred  and  thirty  years, — 
whatever  may  have  been  the  changes  in  the  public 
policy  of  the  government,  —  the  feelings  of  the 
people  of  Scotland  had  been  consistently  in  favor 
of  the  presbyterian  forms.  After  the  revolution 
settlement  which  restored  presbytery  on  the  basis 
of  the  old  Scottish  act  of  1592,  the  church  ceased 
to  suffer  from  the  controversies  between  presby- 
tery and  prelacy.  An  act  of  Queen  Anne  ( 1711), 
restoring  patronage  in  the  appointment  of  minis- 
ters, now  became,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  prin- 
cipal source  oE  trouble  to' the  church.  One  of  its 
consequences  was  the  secession,  in  1737,  of  cer- 
tain ministers,  with  their  congregations,  in  the 
presbytery  of  Stirling  (see  Ebexezer  Erskixe 
and  Lxited  Presbyti.i:iax  Church  of  Scot- 
land), which  became  the  nucleus  of  the  now 
large  and  important  body  known  as  the  "United 
1  resbytenan  Church  of  Scotland."  Another  seces- 
sion, originating  m  very  much  the  same  way,  and 
eventually  forming  part  of  the  same  dissenting 
body,  took  place  in  1745.  This  new  secession, 
until  its  union  with  the  seceders  of  1737,  took 
the  name  of  "  The  Relief." 


It  would  be  impossible,  with  our  limited  space, 
to  go  into  all  the  details  of  the  history  of  the  Scot- 
tish Church  in  the  eighteenth  and  the  early  part 
of  the  nineteenth  centuries. 

Within  the  latter  period,  incomparably  the  most 
important  event  was  the  "  Disruption,""  as  it  has 
sometimes  been  called,  of  1843.  In  that  year  a 
large  number  of  the  ministers,  and  also  of  the 
laity,  of  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland, 
withdrew  from  the  church,  and  formed  a  body  of 
dissenters,  under  the  name  of  the  "Free  Church." 
The  occasion  of  the  step  thus  taken  by  the  most 
considerable,  at  least  in  numbers,  of  all  the  seced- 
ers who  have  left  the  Church  of  Scotland,  was 
complicated,  and  cannot  be  explained  without 
going  into  details  for  which  this  is  not  the  place. 
The  question  related  chiefly  to  the  independent 
jurisdiction  of  the  church;  but  it  originated  in  a 
proposal,  on  the  part  of  the  church,  to  modify 
by  ecclesiastical  authority  the  law  of  patronage 
in  the  appointment  of  parish  ministers.  The 
secession  appeared  at  first  to  threaten  most  disas- 
trous consequences.  "  It  was  found  ( Cunningham, 
vol.  ii.  p.  534)  to  have  swept  into  the  ranks  of 
dissent  more  than  a  third  of  the  clergy  of  the 
Established  Church  .  .  and  more  than  a  third 
of  the  whole  membership  of  the  church."  On 
the  part  of  the  seceding  clergy,  a  noble  sacrifice 
was  made,  which,  the  betler  it  is  understood,  will 
be  appreciated  the  more  highl}'.  And  this  is  freely 
conceded  even  by  those  who  feel  most  strongly 
that  the  Scottish  martyrs  of  1813  were,  to  use 
the  words  of  Sir  "William  Hamilton,  "martyrs  by 
mistake ;"  and  that  the  result  of  their  action  has 
been,  not  favorable,  but  mischievous,  to  the  cause 
which  they  had  at  heart. 

Among  the  more  recent  incidents  in  connection 
with  the  history  of  the  Church  are  the  resolution 
passed  by  the  General  Assembly  in  18G6,  to  the 
effect  that  the  use  of  instrumental  music,  and 
other  innovations  in  the  forms  of  public  worship, 
should  not  be  opposed,  unless  they  interfered  with 
the  peace  of  the  church  or  the  harmony  of  congre- 
gations ;  and  the  passing,  in  1874,  of  an  act  of 
Parliament  to  repeal  the  act  of  Queen  Anne  on 
the  subject  of  church  patronage,  and  to  substitute 
popular  election  in  the  appointment  of  ministers. 

2.  Constitution.  —  (a)  The  doctrine  of  the  Scot- 
tish Church  as  established  by  law  is  to  be  found 
in  the  Confession  of  Faith  drawn  up  in  the  time 
of  the  Commonwealth  (originally  as  a  common 
confession  for  the  three  kingdoms  of  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  —  a  scheme  v.  hich  came  to 
nothing)  by  the  Westminster  Assembly  of  Divines 
(1642-49),  and  known  as  the  "  Westminster  Con- 
fession." The  original  Scots  Confession,  pre- 
pared chiefly  by  John  Knox,  and  approved  by  the 
Three  Estates  of  the  Scottish  Parliament  in  1560, 
was  formally  superseded  in  favor  of  this  new 
symbol,  first  by  an  act  of  the  General  Assembly, 
passed  in  1047,  and  afterwards  by  the  act  of  the 
Parliament  of  William  and  Mary  of  1690,  re- 
establishing the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland. 
In  this  act  of  1000  the  articles  of  the  Westminster 
Confession  are  engrossed  in  ertevno,  as  a  part  of 
the  law  of  Scotland.  Substantially  the  two  con- 
fessions maintain —  with,  perhaps,  in  the  case  of 
the  latter,  a  tendency  to  the  more  extreme  form 
of  Calvinistic  theology  —  the  same  general  type 
of  doctrine.      Upon  the  whole,  too,  the  doctrine 
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is  in  harmony  with  that  of  the  Thirty-nine  Arti- 
cles of  the  Church  of  England  and  of  the  other 
confessions  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

(b)  As  regards  church  government,  the  Church 
of  Scotland  is,  as  already  said,  presbyterian.  In 
some  respects,  indeed,  it  is  more  strictly  presby- 
terian than  the  early  French  and  Swiss  churches, 
though  to  these,  upon  the  whole,  it  in  polity  most, 
nearly  approaches.  Thus,  except  for  a  few  years 
after  the  Reformation,  when  the  deficiency  of 
qualified  pastors  to  supply  the  vacant  parishes 
required  a  special  temporary  arrangement,  it  has 
never,  like  the  Continental  presln  terian  churches 
just  referred  to,  admitted  superintendents,  pro- 
positi, or  inspeetoies  as  part  of  its  organization, 
but  has  maintained  presbyterial  parity  in  the 
strictest  sense  of  the  term.  At  the  same  time, 
the  Scottish  Church  docs  not  now,  and,  as  far  as 
her  legal  standards  are  concerned,  has  not  at  any 
time,  held  extreme  views  on  the  subject  of  presby- 
terianism.  It  does  not  hold  presbytery  so  much 
as  Christianity  to  be  the  fundamental  principle 
of  its  religious  polity.  In  the  Scots  Confession  of 
1560,  and  in  the  Westminster  Confession  of  1647, 
it  alike  subordinates  forms  of  church  government 
to  the  catholic  and  undenominational  doctrines 
which  are  common  to  all  Christian  churches.  In 
the  Scots  Confession  the  first  article  is  "  of  God," 
and  in  the  Westminster  Confession  the  same  place 
is  assigned  to  "the  Holy  Scriptures."  Nor  has 
the  hypothesis  of  a.  jus  dirinum  for  presbytery — a 
divine  institution  of  presbyterian  church  govern- 
ment—  ever  been  authoritatively  accepted  by  the 
Church  of  Scotland.  So  far  from  professing  to 
believe  that  presbytery,  as  a  system  of  church 
government  perpetually  and  universally  binding 
upon  the  Christian  Church,  is  prescribed  in  the 
Xew  Testament,  it  freely  acknowledges  that  "it 
does  not  think  that  any  policy  .  can  be  ap- 

pointed for  all  ages,  times,  and  places "  (Scots 
Confession,  chap,  xx.);  and  it  holds  that  "there 
are  some  circumstances  concerning  the  gov- 

ernment of  the  church,  common  to  human  actions 
and  societies,  which  are  to  be  ordered  by  the  light 
of  nature  and  Christian  j/rwlence  according  to  the 
general  rules  of  the  Word"  (Westminster  Confession, 
chap.  i.).  The  view-  on  the  subject  of  church  gov- 
ernment, which,  judging  from  its  standards  and 
the  works  of  its  most  learned  and  judicious  con- 
stitutional writers,  is  maintained  by  the  Scottisli 
Church,  is,  that  while  other  forms  of  church 
government  are  not  to  be  condemned  as  ne- 
cessarily anti-scriptural,  or  all  other  churches 
formed  on  different  models  unchurched,  presby- 
tery, besides  being  on  other  grounds  defensible 
(and  especially  on  grounds  of  experience)  is,  if 
not  exclusively  laid  down  in  the  New  Testament, 
yet  in  entire  harmony  with  the  general  principles 
of  that  supreme  rule  of  faith  and  practice.  The 
terms  of  the  formula  required  to  be  signed  by  the 
ministers  of  the  church  do  not,  as  regards  this 
point,  go  beyond  such  a  general  approval  of  the 
presbyterian  polity.  The  terms  are  these  :  "  I  do 
own  the  presbyterian  government  and  discipline 
now  so  happily  established  in  [this  church]  ;  which 
government,  I  am  persuaded,  [is]  founded 
upon  the  word  of  God,  and  agreeable  thereto." 

Dr.  Edmund  Calamy  of  London  tells  in  his 
Autobiography  a  ridiculous  story  of  a  visit  paid  to 
him,  when  he  happened  to  be  in  Edinburgh,  by  an 


old  lady  whose  son  had  recently  gone  to  the  Eng- 
lish metropolis.  She  told  him  she  was  anxious 
about  his  spiritual  welfare  in  a  place  so  benighted 
as  London.  "  Why,"  said  Calamy,  "what  is  your 
fear?  We  iu  England  have  the  same  Scriptures 
as  you  have,  we  believe  in  the  same  Saviour,  and 
we  insist  as  much  as  you  do  upon  all  holy  living." 
The  old  lady  replied,  "All  that  maybe  very  true; 
but  you  have  no  kirk  sessions,  presbyteries,  syn- 
ods, and  general  assemblies."  The  Church  of 
Scotland,  however  strongly  it  maintains  its  own 
principles  as  far  as  they  go,  may  be  glad  to  have 
it  in  its  power  to  disclaim  any  such  narrow  views 
of  true  religion. 

Practically  the  government  of  the  Scottish 
Church  is  carried  on  by  a  body  of  ministers  and 
elders  who  are  alike  members  of  her  church 
courts,  and  alike  known  as  "presbyters;  "  the  for- 
mer being  both  rulers  and  pastors  ;  the  latter  (the 
larger  number),  only  rulers  in  the  church,  and 
thence  sometimes  called  "Ruling  Elders."  The 
courts  in  which  these  presbyters,  whether  lay  or 
clerical,  exercise  their  authority  as  alike  chinch 
rulers,  are  four  in  number;  the  initial  court  being 
the  Kirk  Session.  The  Kirk  Session  is,  with 
anomalous  exceptions  in  some  large  towns  where 
there  is  what  is  called  a  "  General  Session,"  paro- 
chial, and  consists  of  the  parish  minister,  and  not 
fewer  than  two  lay  elders  as  his  assessors ;  its 
function  being  to  exercise  discipline,  and  to  pro- 
vide for  the  administration  of  religious  ordinances 
within  its  bounds.  The  next  court  is  the  Presby- 
tery, consisting  of  the  ministers  and  representa- 
tives from  the  elders  of  a  limited  district.  The 
Presbytery  is  a  court  of  appeal  from  the  Kirk 
Session,  and  exercises  otherwise  a  higher  juris- 
diction than  that  court.  The  next  higher  eccle- 
siastical judicatory  is  the  Synod.  It  embraces  a 
number  of  presbyteries  within  what  is  called  a 
"Province,"  and  is  consequently  known  by  the 
name  of  a  "Provincial  Assembly."  It  has  the 
supervision  over  the  whole  of  the  presbyteries 
within  its  province,  and  includes  the  whole  of  the 
members  of  the  subordinate  courts.  The  highest 
court  is  the  General  Assembly.  The  General 
Assembly  is  a  representative  court;  a  certain 
number  of  ministers  and  elders  being  chosen  by 
the  whole  presbyteries  of  the  church,  and  also  by 
the  Scottish  universities  and  the  royal  burghs,  or 
ancient  municipalities,  to  attend  its  meetings, 
which  are  held  annually,  and  last  for  ten  days. 
The  General  Assembly  is  the  supreme  court  of 
the  Church.  It  has  not  only  administrative  and 
judicial,  but  also,  as  regards  ecclesiastical  matters, 
legislative  powers  ;  these  powers,  however,  being 
only  exercised  with  the  express  concurrence  of  a 
majority  of  the  presbyters  of  the  church,  and  in 
conformity  with  a  constitutional  law  known  as 
"  the  I'.arrier  Act." 

The  General  Assembly  is  always  jealous  of  its 
privileges  as  an  ecclesiastical  court,  and  especially 
of  any  encroachments  by  the  State  on  its  spirit- 
ual independence.  It  is  dignified,  however,  in  all 
its  meetings  by  the  presence  of  a  representative 
of  the  crown;  this  practice  being  followed  in  con- 
formity with  a  provision  of  the  celebrated  Act  of 
the  Scottish  Parliament  of  15!)2.  The  "Commis- 
sioner," who  represents  the  crown  on  these  occa- 
sions, is  also,  in  obedience  to  the  same  act,  required 
to  appoint  by  royal  authority  the  time  and  place 
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of  the  next  meeting  of  the  assembly,  —  a  cere- 
mony which  follows  a  similar  appointment,  first 
of  all  made  by  the  moderator  of  the  assembly 
in  the  name  ami  bv  the  authority  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ;  the  difference  in  form  being,  of 
course,  a  relic  of  a  thousand  conflicts  m  former 
times  between  Church  and  .Stale. 

(c)  With  respect  to  ritual,  the  Church  of  _ Scot- 
land does  not,  any  more  than  in  the  case  of  church 
government,  profess,  except  as  regards  general 
principles,  and  such  positive  institutions  as  the 
sacraments  and  Christian  prayer,  to  have  the 
explicit  direction  of  Holy  .Scripture.  It  holds 
that  order  in  ceremonies  is  not  expressly  pre- 
scribed in  the  New  Testament;  in  most  of  the 
details  of  public  worship  little  more  being  authori- 
tatively laid  down  by  Christ  or  his  apostles  than 
that  God  should  be  worshipped  in  spirit  and  in 
truth,  that  all  things  should  be  done  decently  and 
in  order,  and  that  all  things  should  be  done  to 
edification  (comp.  Sails  Confession,  chap.  xx.  ; 
Westminster  Confession,  chap.  i.).  It  professes, 
however,  to  lean  to  simplicity,  and  to  the  imita- 
tion, as  far  as  possible,  of  the  example  of  Christ 
and  of  the  apostolic  church.  Above  all,  it  has 
always  shown  a  strong  objection  to  idolatrous  or 
superstitious  observances  in  the  worship  of  <  lod. 
It  must  be  added  that  there  are  no  liturgical  forms 
of  prayer  in  the  Church  of  Scotland.  At  the  time 
of  the  Reformation,  that  church,  it  is  true,  adopted 
as  a  prayer-book  the  Boot  of  Common  Order, — 
a  formulary  which  had  been  introduced  in  the 
church  of  Geneva  when  John  Knox  was  its  min- 
ister. The  Book  of  Common  Order  is,  accord- 
ingly, commonly  known  as  Knox's  Liturgy.  But 
this  prayer-book  differs  from  other  liturgies  as 
being  rather  an  optional  than  a  compulsory  form 
of  public  service,  and  admitting,  to  a  considera- 
ble extent,  of  extemporary  prayer.  The  rubric  in 
every  ease  is,  that  the  service  shall  be  "either  in 
these  words  following,  or  to  the  like  effect."  The 
Book  of  Common  Order  appears  to  have  continued 
in  force,  and  (though  there  is  some  difference  of 
opinion  on  the  subject)  to  have  been  more  or  less 
regularly  used  in  the  Church  till  the  time  of  the 
Commonwealth.  At  that  period  it  was,  like  the 
old  Souls  Confession,  formally  superseded  by  an 
act  of  the  General  Assembly.  The  rule  substi- 
tuted was  The  Directory.  The  full  title  of  this 
new  formulary  is,  The  Directory  of  the  Public 
Worship  of  God,  ayreed  upon  by  the  Assembly  of 
Diiines  at  Westminster,  approved  by  an  act  of  ike 
General  Assembly  and  an  act  of  the  Scottish  Par- 
liament, both  passed  in  A  nno  1645-  This  Directory 
is,  as  its  name  imports,  not  a  form  of  prayer,  but 
rather  an  aid  to  prayer.  It  was  intended  to  be 
a  help  to  uniformity  of  worship.  "  Our  mean- 
ing," to  quote  the  words  of  the  preface,  "is  that 
the  general  heads,  the  sense  and  the  scope  of  the 
prayers,  and  other  parts  of  public  worship,  being 
known  to  all,  there  may  be  a  consent  of  all  the 
churches  in  those  things  that  contain  the  sub- 
stance of  the  service  aud  worship  of  God."  For 
a  very  long  time,  neither  the  Book  of  Common 
Order  nor  the  Directory  of  Public  Worship  has 
been  practically  enforced  in  the  services  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland.  As  to  its  substance,  how- 
ever the  Directory  fairly  represents  the  usual 
practice^ since  the  period  of  the  Revolution  settle- 
But  as  Dr.  George  Hill,  in  his 
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Institutes,  says,  "  The  lapse  of  time  and  the  change 
of  circumstances  have  introduced  various  altera- 
tions." In  the  present  day  the  tendency  is  to 
increased  decorum  and  reverence  in  the  worship 
of  God,  perhaps,  also,  to  some  sympathy  with  the 
ritualistic  spirit  which  has  been  so  widely  mani- 
fested in  the  sister-kingdom. 

(V)  The  rules  with  respect  to  the  ministry  of 
the  Scottish  Church  deserve  special  notice.  It  is 
required  of  candidates  for  the  ministry,  that  they 
should  attend  at  a  university  for  at  least  seven 
years, — four  years  in- the  arts  classes,  and  three 
years  in  the  classes  of  the  faculty  of  theology; 
entrauce  examinations,  conducted  by  a  synodical 
board,  being  exacted  for  the  latter  course,  and 
that  course  being  also  necessarily  followed  by 
an  examination  for  license  before  a  presbytery. 
Appointments  used  to  be  made  by  "  lay  patrons," 
including  the  crown,  and  many  of  the  principal 
nobility  and  landed  proprietors,  under  certain 
conditions  which  were  intended  to  prevent  the  in- 
trusion of  unqualified  or  unacceptable  presentees. 
Since  1.S72  the  appointment  has  been,  by  an  act  of 
Parliament,  transferred  simpliciter,  to  the  church- 
members  of  the  vacant  parish,  such  appointments 
being  founded  on  the  report  of  a  parochial  com- 
mittee of  selection.  A  presbyterial  examination 
as  regards  their  general  qualifications,  and  the 
subscription  of  the  Westminster  Confession,  are 
interposed  between  election  and  ordination.  The 
minister  of  a  parish  is,  ex  officio,  the  moderator  of 
his  kirk  session.  Strictly  speaking,  he  has  no 
absolute  power  in  the  administration  of  parochial 
affairs,  apart  from  the  kirk  session,  any  more  than 
the  kirk  session  itself,  independently  of  the  higher 
courts  of  the  church,  to  which  there  is  always  an 
appeal. 

(c)  The  relations  of  the  Church  to  the  State 
in  Scotland  are  clear  and  simple.  The  principle 
of  a  church  establishment  has  always  been  main- 
tained in  theory.  In  practice  there  have  been 
times  when  the  Church  was  left  without  support 
or  countenance  by  the  State ;  but,  though  thus 
virtually  disestablished,  it  has  not  ceased  to  assert 
its  own  rights  and  the  duties  of  the  State.  As 
we  have  seen,  it  was  formally  accepted  as  the 
Established  Church  in  1592,  and  again,  by  the 
Revolution  settlement,  in  1090.  Establishment 
has  never  been  held,  by  the  Church  of  Scotland,  to 
imply  subjection  to  the  State  in  matters  spiritual. 
It  has  always  maintained,  and  now  maintains, 
the  doctrine  of  the  headship  of  Christ  over  the 
Church.  No  church  has  asserted  more  distinctly 
or  more  steadfastly  than  the  Church  of  Scotland 
the  headship  of  Christ  in  the  most  absolute  sense 
of  the  term.  As  to  the  spiritual  independence 
of  the  Church  itself,  —  a  somewhat  different  ques- 
tion,—  the  Scottish  Church,  though  not  disputing 
the  authority  of  the  civil  magistrate  within  his 
own  jurisdiction,  has  always  protested  against  the 
interference  of  the  civil  magistrate  with  functions 
which  are  spiritual.  And  it  has  from  first  to  last 
appeared  to  the  Church  of  Scotland  that  there  is 
no  necessary  conflict  between  the  principle  of 
spiritual  independence  and  the  principle  of  a 
national  establishment  of  religion,  which  it  holds 
to  be  the  duty  of  the  State  "and  of  the  Church 
alike  to  recognize.  On  this  vital  question  the  civil 
law  sustains  the  claims  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts. 
In  all   ecclesiastical  causes,  and  matters  purely 
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spiritual,  the  church  courts  are  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment declared  to  be  supreme  (see  the  Ad  of  KillO, 
the  Act  of  Lhiioii,  and  other  statutes  therein 
referred  to).  The  opinions  of  the  judges  of  the 
Supreme  Courts  arc  to  the  same  effect.  Thus 
the  Lord  Justice  Clerk  iUoncrieff  (in  Wii/hl  v. 
the  Presbytery  of  Dunkeld,  June  '_'!>.  1870)  :  "With- 
in their  spiritual  province  the  church  courts  are 
as  supreme  as  we  are  within  the  civil  [courts]." 
So.  also,  Lord  Ivory  (in  Palerson  v.  the  J'srsbi/liri/ 
of  Dunbar,  March'!),  1*01):  "Each  (i.e.,  of  the 
two  judicatories,  ecclesiastical  and  civil)  is  in- 
dependent of  the  other,  and  each  has  its  own 
exclusive  field  of  jurisdiction,  within  which  it  is 
paramount."  Again  :  Lord  President  lioyle  (in 
Lm-k-hart  v.  Prcsbyt.ry  of  Peer,  July  5,  'l.S51 )  : 
"We  have  just  as  little  right  to  interfere  with 
the  Court  of  Justiciary  in  a  criminal  question." 

3.  Present  Condition  of  the  Church.  —  The  most 
recent  statistics  on  this  subject  will  be  found,  in 
an  authentic  form,  in  a  document  drawn  up  in 
1882  by  a  committee  of  the  General  Assembly 
for  the  information  of  Parliament. 

The  number  of  congregations  in  connection 
with  the  Established  Church,  including  parishes 
(1,270),  non-parochial  charges  (150),  preaching 
and  mission  stations  (1-0),  is,  all  together,  1,552. 
These  numbers  are  considerably  in  advance  of 
those  before  1813  (the  year  of  the  so-called  "dis- 
ruption "  of  the  church),  when  the  aggregate  of 
ministers  in  charges  in  the  Scottish  Church,  was 
1.2n3,  of  whom  151  (102  being  non-parochial 
ministers)  seceded,  and  752  (117  of  them  non- 
parochial  ministers)  remained  in  the  church. 

The  communicants  on  the  church-registers  ap- 
pear, from  a  parliamentary  return  obtained  in 
187S,  to  be  515,00(1;  which  number,  compared  with 
the  previous  parliamentary  return  of  1873,  shows 
an  increase  in  five  years  of  no  less  than  55,000. 
This  number  has  no  doubt  increased,  at  least  in 
the  same  proportion,  during  the  last  five  years, 
and  in  any  case  compares  favorably  with  the  num- 
bers in  the  official  returns  of  other  Scottish 
churches.  The  communicants  in  the  United  Pres- 
byterian Church  are  returned  at  172,000,  and  of 
the  Free  Church  (excluding  the  Highlands,  for 
which  no  returns  are  given)  at  230,000. 

As  to  the  precise  numbers  of  the  adherents 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland  compared  with  other 
Scottish  churches,  these  cannot  be  given  in  an  au- 
thentic form,  owing  to  the  successful  resistance 
of  the  churches  outside  the  Established  Church 
to  a  religious  census  by  the  authority  of  Parlia- 
ment. At  the  same  time  the  report  of  the  regis- 
trar-general for  1878  (the  last  report),  showing 
the  proportion  of  marriages  according  to  the  rites 
of  the  several  religious  denominations  to  be  found 
in  Scotland,  throws  some  light  on  the  subject,  and 
may  be  here  quoted.  According  to  this  report 
the  percentages  are  as  follows  :  — 

PER  CENT. 

Church  of  Scotland 40.S2 

Free  church ---'> 

United  I'reslivU-rian  Church 12.37 

Roman-Catholic  Church W.05 

Episcopal  Church 2.6S 

Other  denominations 'r'-r,4 

Denominations  not  stated     . 0.05 

Irregular  marriages l-<>9 

100.00 

The  paper  from  which  these  statistics  are  taken 


also  contains  sonic  particulars  as  to  the  work- of 
the  church. 

The  church  supports  77  unendowed  churches 
and  51  mission-stations.  During  the  last  eight 
years  110  additional  churches  have  been  built,  at 
an  estimated  cost  of  upwards  of  £300,000,  and 
providing  accommodation  for  upwards  of  60,000 
sitters.  The  home  mission  committee  of  the 
church  expends  on  objects  such  as  these  a  large 
annual  revenue.  In  18^0  the  sum  was  £15,083, 
the  whole  amount  drawn  from  the  voluntary  liber- 
ality of  the  church.  Again  :  under  the  auspices  of 
the  endowment  committee,  the  church  is  at  this 
moment  widely  extending  its  old  parochial  organ- 
ization I iy  providing  permanent  endowments  for 
unendowed  churches.  By  the  zealous  labors  of 
the  committee  in  question,  and  the  liberality  of 
members  of  the  Established  Church,  no  fewer 
than  the  large  number  of  312  new  parishes,  with 
regular  endowments,  have  been  created  since  the 
year  1S15,  the  expense  amounting  to  at  least 
£2,000,000  sterling.  In  1880  the  revenue  of  the 
endowment  committee  was  £18,000. 

Of  the  foreign  missions  of  the  church  the  like 
details  might  "be  given.  The  church  maintains 
missions  in  India,  Africa,  and  China,  with  3G 
European  and  2.S0  native  agents,  and  at  an  ex- 
penditure of  nearly  £20,000'"in  1S80,  or  £25,000, 
if  the  closely  allied  Jewish  mission  be  included. 

Then, in  addit  ion  to  these  enterprises,  the  church 
undertakes  partially  the  maintenance  of  religious 
ordinances  in  the  colonies,  more  especially  in 
Canada  ;  and  also  the  support  of  Continental  mis- 
sion-stations on  behalf  of  Scotchmen  who  are  resi- 
dent temporarily  or  permanently  abroad. 

Under  the  heading  of  the  voluntary  liberality 
of  the  church,  the  following  sums  are  noticed  as 
raised  during  the  nine  years  ending  Dec.  31, 
1880:  — 

Congregational  and  charitable  purposes  .  £940,835  16s.  lO^d. 
Support  of  ordinances,  and  supplement  of 

stipends  (exclusive  of  £433,423  17s.  I'M. 

raised  by  seat-rents) 

Education  (exclusive  of  all  sums  raised  in 

connection  with  training  colleges)      .     .      123, W-j     2 

Home  mission-work 24H.U20   li 

Church  building 4ffli,13U   19        3 

Endowment  of  new  parishes .""','H!.',  ,?f 

Foreign  mission-work 25(3, o1--1   13      11$ 

£2,ui>S,7u2   19s.     l%d. 

.   £287, C33   13s.    3d. 
.      31<J,S47    12       7 


131,468   12      10 
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Total 

Giving  an  average  annual  amount  of 
The  amount  for  ISM)  was      .... 

These  amounts  do  not  include  a  princely  dona- 
tion of  £500,000  for  church  purposes  from  the 
late  Mr.  James  P.aird  of  Cainbusdoon. 

Lit.  —  Hook  of  the  Universal  Kirk  (Bannatyne 
Club),  Edinb.,  isyi)-45,  3  vols.;  Works  of  John 
Knox,  ed.  by  David  Laing,  LL.D.,  Edinb.,  1846- 
01  (J  vols.  ;  "Dcnlop:  Collection  of  Confessions  of 
Faith  of  Authority  in  the  Church  of  Scotland,  Edinb., 
1710  ;  Sir  II.  jMoxckeiff  :  Life  of  Dr.  John 
Ersk'inr,  Edinb.,  1.^18;  Hill:  View  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  Edinb.,  1803;  Histories  of  the  Scot- 
tish Church,  by  David  Caldeuwood,  Joira 
Spottiswoode,' John  Row,  Robert  Wodrow, 
George  Cook,  John  Lee,  George  Grub,  Joein 
Cunningham,  A.  P.  Stanley;  McCrie  :  Lices 
of  John  Knox  and  Andrew  Melrille,  Edinb.,  1811, 
1810;  St.  Giles's  Lectures,  first  series,  Edinb., 
1880 ;  and  papers  in  the  publications  of  the  Ban- 
natyne and  Maitland  Clubs.         William  lee. 
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(2)  FREE  CHURCH  OF  SCOTLAXD.  The 
Free  Church  of  Scotland  claims  to  he  the  lawful 
descendant  and  heir  of  the  Church  of  the  Scottish 
Reformers  and  Covenanters,  and  in  any  exhaus- 
tive sketch  of  its  history  would  start  from  the 
days  of  Patrick  Hamilton,  George  Wishart,  and 
John  Knox.  In  1  s i:i  its  ministers,  elders,  and 
people,  feeling  constrained  by  a  sense  of  duty  to 
surrender  the  emoluments  provided  by  the  State, 
were  obliged  to  form  a  separate  organization; 
but  clinging  in  all  respects  to  the  government, 
discipline,  and  worship  of  the  church  of  then- 
fathers,  accepting  its  standards  and  its  legislation, 
they  protested  that  they  represented  the  true 
"Church  of  Scotland,"  unless  the  essence  of  that 
church  were  to  be  held  to  be  the  possession  of  the 
temporalities,  or  subjection  to  the  authority  of 
the  State.  As  a  matter  of  convenience,  the  pres- 
ent sketch  begins  with  1*43  ;  but  the  real  history 
begins  three  centuries  before. 

The  immediate  cause  of  the  quarrel  with  the 
State  was  connected  with  the  appointment  of 
ministers  to  vacant  charges.  It  had  been  main- 
tained from  the  earliest  times,  that  "  no  minister 
should  be  intruded  upon  a  congregation  contrary 
to  their  will;"  and  the  Legislature  at  various 
times  had  passed  acts  acknowledging  this  princi- 
ple. At  the  settlement  of  the  affairs  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  under  William  III.,  in  1690,  the 
election  of  ministers  was  placed  on  a  compara- 
tively popular  basis.  But  in  1711,  in  the  reign 
of  (^ueen  Anne,  soon  after  the  Scottish  Parlia- 
ment ceased  to  have  a  separate  existence,  an  Act 
was  passed  by  the  British  Parliament,  hurriedly 
if  not  surreptitiously,  restoring  the  system  of  lay- 
patronage ;  that  is,  conferring  the  right  of  nomi- 
nating ministers  on  certain  landed  proprietors 
connected  with  the  several  parishes.  The  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  Church  protested  for  many 
years  against  this  enactment;  and,  in  the  settle- 
ment of  ministers,  presbyteries  were  required  to 
see,  that,  in  addition  to  his  presentation  by  the 
patron,  the  minister-to-be  had  a  "  call  "  from  the 
people.  By  and  by  the  church  became  more  fa- 
vorable to  patronage ;  and  some  of  the  early 
secessions  took  place  in  consequence  of  certain 
ministers  refusing  to  take  part  in  what  were  called 
"forced  settlements."  In  1834,  under  the  guid- 
ance of  Dr.  Chalmers,  the  Assembly  passed  the 
Veto  Act,  with  a  view  to  define  and  settle  the 
rights  of  the  people  in  the  "call"  to  the  minister, 
without  overturning  the  rights  of  the  patrons. 
This  Act  provided,  that  if  a  majority  of  male 
heads  of  families,  being  communicants,  objected 
to  the  person  nominated  by  the  lay-patron,  the 
presbytery  were  to  take  no  steps  for  his  ordina- 
tion, but  intimate  to  the  patron  that  the  parish 
was  still  vacant.  Lord  Kinnoul,  patron  of  the 
parish  of  Auchterarder,  and  Mr.  Robert  Young, 
his  presentee,  who  had  been  vetoed  almost  unani- 
mously by  the  people,  feeling  aggrieved  by  the 
operation  of  the  Veto  Act,  weiit  to  "the  civil  courts 
to  insist  on  what  they  termed  their  patrimonial 
lights,  ihe  civil  courts  decided  in  favor  of  the 
IKUron  and  Ins  presentee.  But,  besides  deciding 
that  the  emoluments  of  the  parish  belonged  to 
them,  the  courts  declared  and  decreed  that  the 
presbytery  must  take  Mr.  Young  on  trial,  and, 
it  lound  qualified,  ordain  him  to  the  ministry 
of  Auchterarder  m  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the 


whole  people.  A  great  mass  of  tangled  and 
troublesome  litigation  followed.  The  civil  courts 
went  farther  and  farther  in  their  claims  to  con- 
trol the  church  in  its  spiritual  functions.  Their 
demands  were  so  extreme,  and  so  regardless  of 
statute  rights,  that  in  1842  the  General  Assem- 
bly issued  a  "  Claim  of  Right,"  remonstrating 
against  the  interference  of  the  civil  courts,  and 
reciting  in  full  detail  all  the  invasions  that  had 
taken  place,  and  the  various  statutes  which  had 
thus  been  overridden.  Appeals  were  made  to  the 
government,  h-ut  in  vain,  to  introduce  a  measure 
that  would  put  an  end  to  the  unseemly  collision 
of  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil  courts.  An  attempt 
was  made  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  the 
spring  of  1843,  to  direct  attention  to  the  claims 
of  the  church  ;  but  this  proposal  w  as  defeated  by 
a  great  majority.  When  the  General  Assembly 
met  in  May,  it  was  felt  by  Dr.  Chalmers  and  his 
friends,  that  there  was  now  no  alternative  but  to 
cut  connection  with  the  State,  and  by  abandoning 
churches,  manses,  glebes,  and  stipends,  remove 
the  occasion  of  all  the  interference  of  the  civil 
courts.  On  the  lsth  of  May,  1813,  when  the 
General  Assembly  met,  but  before  it  was  consti- 
tuted, the  Itev.  Dr.  Welsh,  the  moderator  of  the 
preceding  Assembly,  laid  on  the  table  a  Protest, 
in  presence  of  her  Majesty's  commissioner,  setting 
forth  the  wrongs  of  the  church,  and  intimating 
the  purpose  of  those  who  signed  it  to  form  them- 
selves into  a  separate  organization  as  the  "Free 
Church  of  Scotland."  As  soon  as  that  protest 
was  read,  Dr.  "Welsh  and  his  friends  left  the  place 
of  meeting,  and  proceeded  to  carry  out  their  pur- 
pose. Out  of  some  twelve  hundred  ministers, 
four  hundred  and  seventy  adhered  to  the  protest. 

The  grounds  of  this  action  were  mainly  two: 
first,  the  violation  of  the  rights  of  the  people  in 
the  appointment  of  ministers ;  and,  second,  the 
subversion  of  the  spiritual  independence  of  the 
Church,  and  of  her  liberty  to  obey  the  Head  of 
the  Church  in  spiritual  matters.  In  the  position 
which  the  Church  took  up  on  these  grounds,  it 
was  maintained  that  she  only  followed  in  the  wake 
of  the  great  leaders  of  the  Church  in  her  best 
and  bravest  days,  —  John  Knox,  Andrew  Mel- 
ville, Alexander  Henderson,  Samuel  Rutherford, 
George  Gillespie,  and  the  like;  while  its  attach- 
ment to  evangelical  truth  —  exemplified  in  the 
preaching  and  labors  of  men  like  Chalmers,  Cun- 
ningham, Cancllish,  Guthrie,  Duff,  McCheyne,  and 
many  more  —  showed  that  it  inherited  the  spirit, 
as  well  as  maintained  the  struggle,  of  the  fathers 
in  other  days. 

The  event  of  May,  1843,  shook  Scotland  to  its 
centre,  and  the  vibrations  of  the  movement  were 
felt  over  the  civilized  globe.  Sympathy  and  aid 
flowed  in  from  innumerable  quarters,  while  the 
people  were  in  many  instances  more  decided  than 
the  ministers.  The  number  of  congregations 
rapidly  increased  from  four  hundred  and  seventy 
(the  number  of  disruption  ministers),  and  at  the 
present  day  exceeds  a  thousand.  The  whole  of 
the  missionaries  to  Jew  and  Gentile,  including 
Dr.  Wilson  of  Bombay,  Dr.  Duff  of  Calcutta,  Dr. 
John  Duncan  of  Pestli  ("  Colloquia  Peripatetica"), 
gave  in  their  adherence  :  so  also  did  a  small  pro- 
portion of  the  landed  gentry,  and  <i  much  larger 
proportion  of  the  lower,  middle,  and  professional 
classes.     In  the  "Xorthern  Highlands  the  people 
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forsook  the  Establishment  in  a  mass,  having  often 
had  bitter  experience  of  the  kind  of  ministers 
whom  the  patrons  gave  them.  Parochial  school- 
masters adhering  to  the  Free  Church  were  ejected 
from  their  schools.  Tt  w  as  attempted  to  drive 
out  professors  who  adhered  to  the  Free  Church 
from  their  chairs  in  the  Universities ;  and  a  process 
for  this  purpose  was  instituted  against  Sir  David 
Brewster,  Principal  of  the  United  College  of  St. 
Andrews  ;  but  this  attempt  was  not  successful. 

The  Free  Church  determined  to  organize  itself 
over  the  whole  of  Scotland,  and,  by  means  of  a 
general  fund  and  local  funds,  proceeded  to  build 
plain  churches  for  the  congregations,  although  in 
many  places  great  hardship  had  to  be  endured 
from  the  stern  refusal  of  some  of  the  great  landed 
proprietors  to  grant  sites.  In  a  short  time  a  plan 
for  the  erection  of  manses  was  organized,  and, 
through  the  great  exertions  of  Dr.  Guthrie,  car- 
ried to  a  successful  issue.  Another  plan,  for  the 
erection  of  five  hundred  schools,  also  proved  suc- 
cessful. The  various  foreign  missions  were  re- 
tained, and  in  lieu  of  the  old  buildings,  which 
were  claimed  by  the  Established  Church,  new 
structures  were  reared.  Among  the  chief  aids  in 
the  maintenance  of  ordinances  in  the  disestab- 
lished Church  was  the  Sustentation  Fund.  The 
idea  of  this  fund  was  due  to  Dr.  Chalmers.  At 
an  early  period  he  propounded  his  plan,  and 
affirmed  it  as  certain,  that,  if  collectors  were  ap- 
pointed for  every  district  to  gather  in  the  contri- 
butions to  this  fund  by  periodical  visits  to  the 
people,  enough  would  be  raised  to  provide  a  sti- 
pend of  £150  sterling  to  each  minister.  The  pro- 
posal was  received  with  great  incredulity  at  first. 
It  turned  out,  however,  that  Dr.  Chalmers  was 
right.  For  several  years  a  minimum  stipend  from 
this  fund  of  £1U0  has  been  paid  to  double  the 
number  of  ministers  originally  on  the  fund,  while 
many  have  received  a  further  sum  in  the  form  of 
surplus.  In  addition  to  what  is  provided  from 
this  fund,  the  abler  congregations  add  local  sup- 
plements to  the  minister's  salary.  The  payment 
of  £160  includes  an  annual  contribution  of  £7 
from  each  minister  to  a  Widow's  and  Orphan's 
Fund.  This  fund  now  gives  to  every  minister's 
widow  an  annuity  of  £  1G  a  year,  and  to  every 
minister's  orphan  (up  to  the  age  of  eighteen),  a 
yearly  allowance  of  £24  where  the  mother  is  alive, 
and  £;30  where  the  mother  is  dead. 

It  would  be  out  of  place  in  this  brief  sketch  to 
enter  into  detail  on  the  work  in  which  the  Free 
Church  has  been  engaged  since  1843.  Some  of 
the  most  characteristic  of  her  labors  may  be 
brief!)'  referred  to. 

1.  Hume  Evangelization. — This  work  was  fol- 
lowed out  in  two  departments.  First,  when  the 
disruption  occurred,  it  was  the  endeavor  of  the 
church  to  secure  that  the  gospel  should  be 
preached  in  districts  from  which  it  had  been  vir- 
tually excluded  before.  There  were  considerable 
districts  of  the  country  where  clergy  of  the 
"moderate"  or  Arminian  type  had  long  been 
settled ;  and  the  custom  which  forbade  any  min- 
ister to  preach  in  the  parish  of  another  without 
his  consent  excluded  those  who  were  known  and 
distinguished  as  evangelical.  A  great  amount  of 
ignorance  and  spiritual  deadness  prevailed  in 
these  districts.  Now  that  the  way  was  open,  the 
Free  Church  endeavored  to  plant  men  in  such 


districts  of  a  more  distinctively  evangelical  and 
earnest  type.  It  was  attempted  to  make  the 
gospel  known  in  all  quarters  by  means  of  a  set- 
tled ministry,  when  practicable,  or  by  means  of 
occasional  visits  from  ministers,  and  others  of 
evangelistic  gifts  and  character. 

The  other  department  of  home-mission  work 
was  among  the  lapsed  masses  in  towns  and  other 
populous  places.  Before  the  disruption,  Dr. 
Chalmers  and  his  friends  had  had  their  attention 
turned  very  earnestly  to  the  vast  number  of  per- 
sons in  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  other  large 
towns,  who  had  been  suffered  to  fall  into  a  state 
of  complete  neglect  of  Christian  ordinances.  As 
soon  as  the  hurry  of  the  disruption  was  over,  Dr. 
Chalmers  set  himself  to  show  what  could  be  done 
in  the  way  of  reclaiming  a  neglected  district,  by 
organizing  what  he  called  a  territorial  mission, 
and  thereafter  a  territorial  ministerial  charge,  in 
the  West  Port  of  Edinbuigh.  His  plan  was  to 
select  a  limited  territory  of  about  two  thousand 
souls,  and  divide  it  among  a  number  of  visitors, 
each  of  whom  was  to  take  care  of  a  small  number 
of  the  people,  and  try  to  get  them  to  connect 
themselves  with  the  mission.  A  missionary  min- 
ister and  a  schoolmaster  were  appointed  for  the 
whole,  and  by  God's  blessing  the  scheme  was  a 
great  success.  Many  churches  in  the  poorer  dis- 
tricts of  our  cities  have  been  erected  on  the  same 
principle.  All  along,  the  Free  Church  has  been 
prominent  in  home  evangelistic  work.  Revival 
movements  under  suitable  men  have  been  greatly 
promoted  by  the  Free  Church.  The  late  Mr. 
Brownlow  North  was  recognized  as  an  evangelist 
by  the  General  Assembly ;  and  movements  like 
that  of  Messrs.  Mood)'  and  Sankey  have  had  many 
of  their  most  energetic  supporters  and  helpers 
from  among  her  ministers  and  people. 

2.  Theological  Education.  —  From  the  begin- 
ing,  it  was  the  earnest  desire  of  Dr.  Chalmers, 
principal  and  professor  of  divinity  at  Edinburgh, 
to  extend  and  improve  the  system  of  theological 
training.  On  his  death,  in  1817,  his  successor,  Dr. 
Cunningham,  addressed  himself  vigorously  to  the 
same  cause.  It  was  thought  by  many  that  the 
policy  of  the  church  ought  first  to  be  to  complete 
the  equipment  of  one  divinity  hail;  but  local  in- 
fluence was  strong  at  Aberdeen  and  at  Glasgow, 
and  now  there  are  three  theological  institutions. 
These  are  all  furnished  with  ample  buildings 
and  libraries;  and  a  large  sum  has  been  accumu- 
lated for  endowment.  The  "  New  College  "  of 
Edinburgh  has  seven  professors  and  one  lecturer. 
The  chairs  are,  (1)  Apologetics  and  Ecclesiastical 
theology;  (2)  Systematic  theology;  (3)  Church 
history  ;  (4)  Hebrew,  and  Old-Testament  exegesis  ; 
(5)  New-Testament  exegesis ;  (6)  Evangelistic 
theology,  or  missions ;  (7)  Natural  science.  The 
lectureship  is  for  elocution.  The  other  halL  have 
each  four  professors ;  the  professor  of  evangelistic 
theology  at  Edinburgh  being  connected  likewise 
with  them.  The  curriculum  of  study  extends 
over  four  sessions  of  five  months  each.  All  stu- 
dents of  divinity  must  have  passed  through  an 
undergraduate  course  at  one  of  the  universities. 
The  total  number  of  students  in  session  1880-81 
was  257.  The  New  College  at  Edinburgh  has 
usually  a  large  number  of  students  from  other 
countries  and  churches.  The  following  countries 
and  colonies  have  sent  students :  Canada,  United 
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States  (North  and  South),  England,  Wales,  Ire- 
land, Holland,  Belgium,  France,  Switzerland, 
Italy,  Gerraanw  Prussia,  Hungary,  Bohemia,  Nor- 
way, Turkey,  Asia  Minor,  Cape  Colony,  Natal, 
Australia,  and  New  Zealand. 

3.  Foreign  Mission*.  —  The  adherence  of  all 
the  missionaries  to  the  Free  Church,  as  w  ell  as 
the  influence  of  the  current  of  >-\  angelical  life 
•which  fell  so  peculiarly  on  that  church,  led  to  a 
prominent  place  being  given  to  foreign  missions. 
The  method  inaugurated  by  Dr.  Duff  in  Calcutta 
was  vigorously  prosecuted.  The  rearing  of  na- 
tive laborers  in  well-equipped  Christian  schools 
of  Western  learning  has  always  been  a  chief 
aim  of  the  church.  It  must  be  owned,  that,  in 
this  field,  the  efforts  of  the  church  have  not  yet 
equalled  the  greatness  of  the  enterprise.  Besides 
missions  in  India,  there  are  missions  in  Caffraria, 
Natal,  and  at  Lake  Nyassa  in  Africa,  in  the  New 
Hebrides  Islands,  and  in  Syria.  The  Free  Church 
is  also  associated  with  the  English  Presbyterian 
Church  in  a  vigorous  mission  to  China.  The 
institution  of  a  chair  of  missionary  theology  in 
1H(J7  was  designed  to  promote  among  theological 
students  an  interest  in  missions,  and  to  quicken 
their  zeal  for  the  foreign  field  ;  but  it  can  hardly 
be  said  that  as  yet  the  results  have  come  up  to 
the  hopes  of  the  founders. 

4.  Colonial  Churches.  — ■  A  committee  for  pro- 
moting the  welfare  of  colonial  churches  was  in 
operation  before  the  disruption  :  this  department 
of  work,  however,  has  been  prosecuted  with  more 
vigor  since  that  event.  One  thing  that  has  given 
additional  interest  to  the  colonies  is  the  fact  that 
not  a  few  ministers  have  gone  to  them  as  their 
fields  of  labor.  Though  England  does  not  fall 
under  this  category,  yet  it  is  worthy  of  note  that 
the  ranks  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  there  were 
largely  recruited  by  Free-Church  ministers;  so 
that  a  new  vigor  was  communicated,  by  the  dis- 
ruption, to  Presbyterianism  in  England.  The 
church  in  Canada,  as  well  as  the  church  in  Aus- 
tralia and  the  church  in  New  Zealand,  profited 
by  the  same  event.  Several  professors  of  divini- 
ty were  sent  out  to  the  colonial  churches.  In 
other  cases,  ministers  were  furnished  for  impor- 
tant charges.  The  plan  of  a  sustentation  fund 
has  been  tried,  with  no  small  success,  in  several 
of  these  colonial  churches.  In  other  ways  the 
influence  of  the  Free  Church  has  been  evinced  in 
the  increased  life  and  energy  which  many  of  them 
have  shown. 

5.  ILrangdhalion  in  the  European  Continent.  — • 
The  energies  of  the  Free  Church  have  found  a 
very  congenial  field  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 
The  ostensible  object  has  been  to  look  after 
Scotchmen  settled  in  Continental  cities,  or  resid- 
ing there  for  a  time;  but  the  stations  thus  estab- 
lished have  served  as  evangelical  centres,  from 
which,  in  various  ways,  light  has  emanated  to 
enlighten  the  surrounding  darkness.  In  many 
ot  the  towns  of  Italy  the  stations  of  the  Free 
Lnurcn  have  been  active  auxiliaries  of  the  Wal- 
densian  missions  and  of  other  efforts  to  spread 
the  gospel  among  the  Italian  people.  In  the 
south  of  France  too,  an  important  influence  has 
been  exerted  of  a  similar  kind.  In  Germany, 
Hungary,  Bohemia,  Malta,  Gibraltar,  and  Swit- 
zerland stations  have  been  maintained/  Bv 
means  of  bursaries,  the  Free  Church  is  enabled 


to  invite  to  her  theological  institutions  young 
men  from  various  Continental  countries  and  from 
places  more  remote.  The  direct  evangelistic 
work  of  the  evangelical  churches  is  encouraged 
by  grants-in-aid. 

(i.  Church  Union  and  Co-operation.  —  Soon  after 
the  disruption,  the  Free  Church  received  into  her 
communion  one  of  the  smaller  sections  of  the 
secession,  —  that  with  which  the  late  Dr.  McC'rie 
was  connected.  For  ten  years  negotiations  were 
carried  on  between  the  Reformed,  the  United, 
the  Free,  and  the  English  Presbyterian  churches, 
with  a  view  to  union.  The  great  majority  of 
the  Free  Church  favored  this  union  ;  but  a  deter- 
mined minority  opposed  it,  and  threatened  to 
secede  if  it  were  carried  out.  In  consequence 
of  this,  the  negotiations  came  .to  an  end ;  but 
a  union  was  effected  between  the  Free  Church 
and  the  majority  of  the  Reformed,  or  Camero- 
nian.  The  Free  Church  in  her  Assembly  has 
always  welcomed  ministers  from  other  evangel- 
ical churches,  and  given  them  opportunities  of 
being  heard.  Her  connection  has  been  peculiarly 
intimate,  in  this  way,  with  the  colonial  churches 
and  with  the  English  and  Irish  Presbyterian 
churches.  The  Free  Church  has  always  encour- 
aged union  among  the  different  Presbyterian 
bodies  in  the  colonies,  although  minorities  have 
sometimes  been  against  such  movements. 

7.  Care  of  the  Young. — The  Free  Church  felt 
specially  called  on  to  take  up,  as  a  legacy  from 
the  founders  of  the  Reformed  Church  of  Scot- 
land, "the  godly  upbringing  of  the  young."  The 
scheme  for  five  hundred  day  schools,  already  re- 
ferred to,  was  designed,  partly  to  provide  for  the 
ejected  schoolmasters,  and  partly  to  secure  more 
attention  to  the  religious  element  in  education. 
For  many  years,  under  the  convenership  of  Dr. 
Candlish,  the  Free  Church  was  very  zealous  in 
promoting  primary  education.  Three  normal 
colleges  were  established  for  the  training  of  teach- 
ers,—  at  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  Aberdeen: 
these  are  still  in  full  and  efficient  operation.  But 
the  education  scheme  was  never  very  popular. 
The  church  always  expressed  her  readiness  to 
merge  her  own  scheme  in  a  general  system  lor 
national  education,  and  a  few  years  ago  this 
was  actually  done.  Most-  of  her  school-buildings 
were  given  up  to  school-boards  for  national  edu- 
cation. A  large  establishment  of  sabbath  schools 
is  connected  with  the  Free  Church,  all  under  the 
kirk-sessions  of  the  various  congregations.  In 
1880-81  the  number  of  teachers  was  16,296,  and 
the  number  of  scholars,  152,101.  Of  Bible  or 
senior  classes,  mostly  taught  by  the  ministers, 
there  were  reported  1,20.3,  and  scholars,  44,30-3. 
In  this  department  the  Free  Church  has  been 
specially  active  of  late.  A  committee,  appointed 
by  the  General  Assembly,  for  the  "welfare  of 
youth,"  prescribes  certain  books  and  subjects  for 
competition  every  year :  members  of  Bible-classes 
are  encouraged  to  compete.  In  1880-81  the  total 
number  who  obtained  prizes  or  certificates  (their 
examination-papers  showing  a  value  of  not  less 
than  fifty  per  cent)  was  903. 

8.  Financial  Ail  ministration.  —  The  Free  Church 
has  gained  no  little  notice  for  the  systematic  thor- 
oughness of  her  financial  administration  and  the 
large  sums  of  money  which  she  has  raised  for  her 
various  objects.     The  total  raised  during  the  year 
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1880-81,  for  the  various  objects  promoted  by  the 
church,  was  us  follows:  — 


1. 

3. 
4. 
5. 

SusU 

I.UtM 
(Jo  11, 

Miss 
Mise 

ntation  Fund 
I  Uuikhn^  Kund 
lCLjaLioii.U  Fund 
oii^  and  Kuueatiou 
■llaneous 

£174,1141     7,s 
S0,.'iSii  15 
lili,0-J-J  12 
Ull.'Joll  10 
44,501  14 

■  id. 

Since  1S43  the  entire  sum  raised  by  the  I'ree  Ciuireh,  for  all  pur- 
poses, up  to  Mareh,  lSs'l,  amounted  to  .      ilU, li.il, 117  7.s'.  'J<7. 
The  present  number  of  ministerial  eharges  is  .         1,uto 

The  present  number  of  ministers 1,1)70 

The  present  number  of  separate  home-mission  stations 

(in  addition  to  Oone;iegational  missions;  :'.2 

The  present  number  of  eomnumieanls  .  304,000 

The  Five  Church,  throughout  her  career,  has 
aimed  to  combine  the  spirit  and  convictions  of 
the  old  Reformers  and  Covenanters  with  adapta- 
tion to  modern  wants  and  a  progressive  attitude, 
wherever  progress  is  lawful.  The  conservative 
element  has  in  practice  had  no  little  influence  in 
checking  progressive  tendencies.  For  the  most 
part,  the  Calvinistic  creed  has  been  held  and 
preached  as  the  true  faith  both  by  ministers  and 
people.  When  the  Free  Church  gave  up  connec- 
tion with  the  State,  it  was  ou  the  ground  that  the 
State  was  trying  to  enslave  her,  and  not  on  the 
ground  that  such  connection  in  itself  was  wrong. 
The  course  of  events  has  tended  to  show  that  the 
old  connection  with  the  State  is  inexpedient,  and 
not  to  be  desired.  The  general  belief  now  is, 
that  the  existing  alliance  of  the  Established 
Church  with  the  State  ought  to  be  dissolved,  so 
that  all  the  Presbyterian  churches  of  Scotland 
might  l»e  on  a  common  brotherly  level. 

The  Free  Church  has  had  not  a  little  internal 
agitation  and  discussion.  The  last  of  her  agita- 
tions was  in  the  Robertson  Smith  case.  On  the 
one  side,  it  was  contended  that  the  Church  ought 
not  to  lay  a  violent  arrest  on  the  fullest  discussion 
of  certain  critical  questions  raised  by  Mr.  Smith, 
connected  with  the  origin  and  date  of  Old- Testa- 
ment books.  On  the  other  side,  it  was  contended 
by  some  that  any  toleration  of  Mr.  Smith's  views 
was  tantamount  to  giving  up  the  authority  and 
inspiration  of  Scriptures,  and  by  others,  that, 
whatever  might  ultimately  be  found  to  be  true  on 
the  disputed  questions,  the  Church  ought  not  to 
take  the  responsibility  of  Mr.  Smith's  views,  as 
she  would  be  doing  if  she  were  to  continue  him 
in  his  chair.  It  was  this  last  view  that  obtained 
the  support  of  a  great  majority  in  the  General 
Assembly  of  1881.  Those  who  supported  Mr. 
Smith  were  not  committed  to  his  views,  but  only 
regarded  them  as  deserving  of  toleration  in  the 
church. 

Lit. — Robert  Buchanan,  D.D.  :  Ten  Years' 
Conflict,  Haxxa :  Life  of  Dr.  Chalmers  ;  Lives  of 
Dr.  W.  Cunningham,  Dr.  R.  S.  Candlish,  Dr.  Rob- 
ert Buchanan,  Dr.  Alexander  Duff,  etc.  ;  Bkyck  : 
Tan  Years  of  Church  of  Scotland  (against  Free- 
Church  claims);  Merle  D'Aubigne:  (jerwani/, 
England,  and  Scotland;  Svnow:  Die  Sehalliselie 
Kirchenfrage,  mil  den  dttrauf  he-Jajliehen  Docu- 
vienten  (also  in  English)  ;  McCrie  :  Storij  of  the 
Scottish  Church  from  the  Reformation  to  1SJ/.S ; 
Rev.  Thomas  Brown  :  Disruption  Records,  Edin- 
burgh V.  G.  BLA1KIE. 

(3)  REFORMED  CHURCH  OF  SCOT- 
LAND. See  Cameronians  ;  Covenanters  ; 
Scotland,  Free  Church  of. 


(-1)  UNITED  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH 
OF  SCOTLA  XD.  History.  —  This  church  was 
formed  on  the  loth  May,  18-17,  by  the  union  of 
the  United  Secession  and  Relief  churches;  and, 
in  order  to  give  a,  correct  idea  of  its  distinctive 
position  and  work,  it  will  lie  needful  to  present 
a  brief  summary  of  the  history  of  each  of  the 
branches  of  which  it  is  composed. 

The  Secession  Church  took  its  formal  origin  in 
the  expulsion  of  Ehenezer  Erskine,  minister  at 
Stirling,  William  Wilson,  minister  at  Perth, 
Alexander  Moncrieff,  minister  at  Abernethy,  and 
James  Fisher,  minister  at  Kinclaven,  from  their 
several  charges,  and  their  suspension  from  the 
ministry,  in  connection  with  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land, by  the  commission  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  1733.  The  occasion  of  this  action  (see  Ehen- 
ezer Erskixe)  was  the  preaching  of  a  sermon 
by  the  first  named  of  these  brethren,  as  modera- 
tor of  the  synod  of  Perth  and  Stirling,  wherein 
he  protested  against  the  action  of  the  church  in 
reference  to  patronage,  and  openly  proclaimed 
that  "  the  church  of  Christ  is  the  freest  society 
in  the  world."  For  this  he  was  condemned,  and 
pronounced  worthy  of  censure,  by  a  majority  of 
the  synod ;  but  having  protested,  and  appealed  to 
the  assembly,  he  and  the  other  friends  who  had 
meanwhile  placed  themselves  by  his  side  were 
summarily  cast  out.  But  the  root  of  the  matter 
was  deeper  than  a  controversy  about  patronage, 
important  as  the  subsequent  history  of  the  Scot- 
tish churches  has  shown  that  to  be ;  for  the  four 
brethren  were  sympathizers  with  the  evangelical 
party  known  as  the  "  Marrow  Men,"  and  had 
been  greatly  distressed  by  the  Socinian  leanings 
of  the  majority  in  the  State  Church,  as  indicated 
by  their  proceedings  in  the  trial  of  Professor  Sim- 
son  of  Glasgow,  for  heresy  :  and  so,  although  the 
assembly  of  1734  empowered  the  synod  of  Perth 
and  Stirling  to  remove  the  sentence  of  censure 
from  them,  they  declined  to  accept  a  forgiveness 
which  implied  'that  they  had  been  guilty  of  an 
offence,  and  chose  to  remain  as  they  were.  This 
was  followed  in  1740  by  the  solemn  deposition  of 
eight  ministers  (for  four  others  had  now  joined 
them,  and  formed  what  they  had  called  the  "Asso- 
ciate Presbytery  ")  "  from  the  office  of  the  holy 
ministry,  prohibiting  and  discharging  every  one 
of  them  to  exercise  the  same  within  this  church 
in  all  time  coming."  I'm  it,  though  that  act  de- 
prived them  of  their  churches  and  their  emolu- 
ments, it  did  not  cut  them  off  from  the  sympathy 
of  the  people.  The  denomination  -thus  formed 
rapidly  organized,  issued  a  "Testimony,"  after 
the  manner  of  the  times,  appointed  a  professor 
of  theology  for  the  training  of  ministers,  and 
took  such  steps  for  the  extension  of  what  its 
members  believed  to  be  the  truth,  that  in  1717 
the  number  of  its  congregations  had  increased  to 
forty-five.  But  at  that  date  an  unhappy  contro- 
versy arose  concerning  the  lawfulness  of  taking 
the  oath  which  was  administered  to  burgesses 
in  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  Perth,  and  which,  by 
its  reference  to  "  the  true  religion  presently  pro- 
fessed within  this  realm,"  was  supposed  by  some 
to  allude  to  the  church  as  by  law  established,  and 
by  others  to  signify  simply  the  Protestant  reli- 
gion. The  result  was  the  division  of  the  still 
infant  church  into  the  Associate  .Synod  vulgarlj 
known  as  "  Burghers,"  and  the  General  Associate 
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Synod,  commonly  called  "Antiburghers.''  These 
two  denominations  grew  up  side  by  side  for  more 
than  seventy  years,  their'  members  and  ministers 
haviii"-  no  ecclesiastical  fellowship  with  each 
other  °and  their  history  marked  by  little  that  is 
noteworthy,  until  near  the  beginning  of  this  cen- 
tury, when  the  question  of  the  civil  magistrate  s  , 
province  in  religion  came  to  be  discussed  in  both, 
and  then  small  minorities  broke  off  from  each, 
prefixing'  the  word  '■  original "  to  their  distinctive 
name.  "(See  Thomas  McCkie.)  This  was  the 
result  of  what  in  Scotland  is  still  known  as 
"  The  Old-Light  Controversy."  But  at  length  the 
"breach"  between  the  two  main  branches  was 
healed.  The  members  of  both  the  Burgher  and 
Antiburgher  churches  were,  in  the  first  two  dec- 
ades of  the  century,  frequently  brought  together 
for  the  furtherance  of  the  great  objects  of  the 
bible  and  missionary  societies,  and  were  led  to 
hold  meetings  for  united  prayer.  The  outcome 
was,  that  a  desire  for  re-union  sprung  up  simul- 
taneously in  many  quarters,  and  that  led  in  Sep- 
tember, 1820,  to  the  formation  of  the  United 
Secession  Church,  which  continued  under  this 
name  till  1S17.  At  the  division,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  number  of  congregations  was  45  ;  at  the 
re-union  it  had  risen  to  262,  of  which  139  were 
connected  with  the  Burghers,  and  123  with  the 
Antiburghers ;  and  within  twenty  years  a  hun- 
dred new  congregations  were  added  to  the  aggre- 
gate. From  1810  to  1815  the  peace  of  the  church 
was  disturbed  by  a  controversy  on  the  atonement, 
which  though  attended  at  the  time  with  some 
acrimonious  things,  and  resulting  in  the  expul- 
sion from  its  fellowship  of  James  Morison,  now 
well  known  as  an  admirable  exegetical  scholar, 
did  much  to  clarify  the  theological  atmosphere, 
not  only  of  the  denomination,  but  of  Scotland. 
Meanwhile  other  matters  were  not  lost  sight  of; 
for,  at  the  time  of  its  junction  to  the  Relief 
Church,  the  United  Secession  was  raising  annu- 
ally for  all  purposes  above  £70,000.  It  had  a 
band  of  60  missionaries  and  teachers  in  foreign 
lands,  a  theological  seminary  with  4  professors 
and  93  students,  and  65  licentiates. 

Relief  Church.  —  But  we  must  now  go  back,  and 
trace  the  history  of  the  Relief  Church,  which  had 
been  running  its  course  parallel  to  those  of  the 
other  seceding  communities  for  now  nearly  a 
hundred  years.  It  had  its  origin  in  1752,  in  the 
deposition,  from  the  ministry  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  of  Thomas  Gillespie,  minister  of  Car- 
nock,  for  refusing  to  take  part  in  the  installation 
of  a  pastor  whom  it  was  determined  to  thrust 
into  the  parish  of  Inverkeithing  against  the  will 
of  the  people.  To  this  sentence,  Gillespie  meekly 
bowed,  and  removed  to  Dunfermline,  where  he 
gathered  round  him  a  congregation,  and  where 
for  six  years  he  stood  alone,  having  ecclesiastical 
connection  with  none  of  the  existing  denomina- 
tions. At  the  end  of  that  time  he  was  joined  by 
Thomas  Boston  of  Oxnan,  son  of  the  famous 
author  of  The  Fourfold  Slate;  and  in  1761  the 
tirst  Relief  Presbytery  was  formed,  taking  the 
name  of  "Relief,"  because  its  purpose  was  to 
furnish  relief  to  those  churches  which  were  op- 
pressed by  patronage.  In  1794  the  presbytery, 
now  swelled  into  a  synod,  sanctioned  a  hymn- 
book  tor  congregational  praise;  and  in  1S'>3  it 
established  a  theological  seminary,  for  the  educa- 


tion of  its  ministers,  who  had  up  till  that  time 
been  required  to  attend  the  Divinity  Hall  in  the 
National  Church.  Its  polity,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  Secession  Church,  was  Presbyterian ;  its  creed, 
Calvinistic ;  and  its  spirit,  catholic.  Indeed,  in 
this  last  respect  it  was  ahead  of  all  its  Presby- 
terian contemporaries,  for  Gillespie  had  been 
trained  by  Philip  Doddridge,  and  had  imbibed 
from  him  the  principle  of  Christian  communion ; 
so  that,  at  his  first  dispensation  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,  after  his  deposition,  he  could  say,  "  I  hold 
communion  with  all  that  visibly  hold  the  Head, 
and  with  such  only ;  "  and  he  invited  all  such  to 
unite  with  him  in  the  observance  of  the  ordi- 
nance. He  was  thus  in  advance  of  those  who 
restricted  their  fellowship  only  to  such  as  agreed 
with  them  in  matters  o'f  covenanting,  and  the  like, 
and  could  not  conscientiously  occupy  a  platform 
so  narrow  as  that  of  either  of  the  branches  of 
the  Secession.  But  in  1847  the  Secession  herself 
had  come  up  to  that  same  catholicity ;  and  so  the 
union  was  effected  with  great  enthusiasm,  and 
has  resulted  in  the  richest  blessing.  The  Relief 
Church  numbered  at  that  time  7  presbyteries,  114 
congregations,  and  45,000  members. 

Since  1847  the  course  of  the  United  Church 
has  been  one  of  almost  uninterrupted  progress. 
Negotiations  for  union  with  the  Free  Church 
were  begun  in  1862,  and  continued  for  ten  years ; 
but  they  were  ultimately  abandoned,  without  any 
other  issue  than  the  adoption  of  a  Mutual  Eligi- 
bility Scheme,  which  permitted  a  congregation  in 
either  denomination  to  call  a,  minister  from  the 
other.  Beyond  Scotland,  however,  a  union  was 
effected;  for  in  Liverpool,  on  the  13th  June,  1876, 
ninety-eight  congregations  of  the  United  Presby- 
terian Synod,  whose  location  was  in  England, 
were  formally  joined  to  the  English  Presbyterian 
Church,  making  together  "  The  Presbyterian 
Church  of  England."  Yet,  notwithstanding  that 
apparent  diminution  of  strength,  the  statistics 
presented  in  1S82  gave  the  following  particulars  : 
Presbyteries,  30 ;  congregations,  551 ;  members 
in  full  communion,  174,557 ;  income  for  congre- 
gational purposes,  £250,927  3*.  GV. ;  for  missionary 
and  benevolent  purposes,  £82,531  17s.  4d. ;  total, 
£373,459  10rf.,  which  is  exclusive  of  £50,271  7s. 
6(/.,  reported  as  from  legacies.  In  addition  to  its 
home  operations, the  United  Presbyterian  Church 
has  foreign  missions  in  Jamaica,  Old  Calabar, 
West  Africa;  Rajpootana,  India;  China;  and 
Japan;  in  which,  according  to  the  report  of  1883, 
there  are  71  regularly  organized  congregations 
with  an  aggregate  membership  of  10,808  and 
nearly  2,000  catechumens.  The  total  income  of 
the  Foreign  Mission  Fund  for  1882  amounted  to 
£37,530.  In  its  Basis  of  Union  it  solemnly  rec- 
ognized the  duty  "  to  make  exertions  for  the  uni- 
versal diffusion  of  the  blessings  of  the  gospel  at 
home  and  abroad  ;"  and  it  has  faithfully  acted  on 
that  conviction,  and  is  probably  doing  more  for 
the  diffusion  of  the  gospel  throughout  the  world 
than  any  other  denomination  of  its  size,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Moravians. 

Doctrinal  Position.  —  In  the  Basis  of  Union  just 
referred  to,  the  doctrinal  position  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church  was  thus  defined :  — 

"  '  I.  The  word  of  God  contained  in  the  Scriptures 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  is  the  only  rule  of 
faith  and  practice.    II.  The  "Westminster  Confession 
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of  Faith  and  the  Larger  and  Shorter  Catechisms  are 
the  confession  and  catechisms  of  this  church,  and 
contain  the  authorized  exhibition  of  the  sense  in 
which  we  understand  the  Scriptures,  it  being  always 
understood  that  we  do  not  approve  of  any  tiling  in 
these  documents  which  teaches,  or  may  be  supposed 
to  teach,  compulsory  or  persecuting  and  intolerant 
principles  in  religion.'  And  '  The  term  of  member- 
ship is  a  credible  profession  of  the  faith  of  Christ  as 
held  by  this  church,  a  profession  made  with  intelli- 
gence, and  justified  by  a  corresponding  character  and 
deportment.'  No  doctrinal  test  is  administered  to 
members  on  their  admission;  hut  elders  and  minis- 
ters are  required  to  answer  the  questions  prescribed 
in  a  formula  for  ordination  and  license;  and  among 
these,  up  till  May,  1S7H,  was  one  question  which  read 
thus:  'Do  you  acknowledge  the  Westminsier  Con- 
fession of  Faith  and  the  Larger  and  Shorter  Cate- 
chisms as  an  exhibition  of  the  sense  in  wdiich  you 
hold  tile  Scriptures,  it  being  understood  that  you  are 
not  required  to  approve  of  any  thing  in  these  docu- 
ments which  teaches,  or  may  he  supposed  to  teach, 
compulsory  or  persecuting  and  intolerant  principles 
in  religion?'  But  at  the  meeting  of  synod  of  1S7<)  it 
was  directed  that  the  qualification  in  the  latter  clause 
should  be  as  follows:  'This  acknowledgment  being 
made  in  view  of  the  explanations  contained  in  the 
declaratory  act  of  synod  there  anent.'  At  the  same 
meeting  a  declaratory  act  was  adopted ;  and  as  its  im- 
portance is  great,  not  only  intrinsically,  but  because 
it  is  the  first  attempt  to  widen  the  basis  of  doctrinal 
subscription  in  a  Presbyterian  church,  we  give  it 
here  entire:  — 

" '  Whereas  the  formula  in  which  the  Subordi- 
nate Standards  of  this  church  are  accepted  requires 
assent  to  them  as  an  exhibition  of  the  sense  in  which 
the  Scriptures  are  understood ;  whereas  these  Stand- 
ards, being  of  human  composition,  are  necessarily 
imperfect,  and  the  church  lias  already  allowed  ex- 
ception to  be  taken  to  their  teaching,  or  supposed 
teaching,  on  one  important  subject;  and  whereas 
there  are  other  subjects  in  regard  to  which  it  has 
been  found  desirable  to  set  forth  more  fully  and 
clearly  the  view  winch  the  synod  takes  of  the  teach- 
ing of  Holy  Scripture:  therefore  the  synod  hereby 
declares  as  follows:  — 

"  *  1.  That  in  regard  to  the  doctrine  of  redemption 
as  taught  in  the  Standards,  and  in  consistency  there- 
with, the  love  of  Cod  to  all  mankind,  his  gift  of  his 
Son  to  be  the  propitiation  for  the  sins  of  the  whole 
world,  and  the  free  offer  of  salvation  to  men,  with- 
out distinction,  on  the  ground  of  Christ's  perfect  sac- 
rifice, are  matters  which  have  been,  and  continue  to 
be,  regarded  by  this  church  as  vital  in  the  system  of 
gospel  truth,  and  to  which  due  prominence  ought 
ever  to  be  given. 

"'2.  That  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  decrees,  in- 
cluding the  doctrine  of  election  to  eternal  life,  is 
held  in  connection  and  harmony  with  the  truth  that 
God  is  not  willing  that  any  should  perish,  but  that  all 
should  come  to  repentance;  and  that  he  has  provid- 
ed a  salvation  sufficient  for  all,  adapted  to  all,  and 
offered  to  all  in  the  gospel ;  and  also  with  the  respon- 
sibility of  every  man  for  his  dealing  with  the  free 
and  unrestricted  offer  of  eternal  life. 

""A.  That  the  doctrine  of  man's  total  depravity 
and  of  his  loss  of  "  all  ability  of  will  to  any  spiritual 
good  accompanying  salvation  "  is  not  held  as  imply- 
ing such  a  condition  of  man's  nature  as  would  affect 
his  responsibility  under  the  law  of  God  and  the  gos- 
pel of  Christ;  or  that  he  does  not  experience  the 
striving  and  restraining  influences  of  the  Spirit  of 
God;  or  that  he  cannot  perform  actions  in  anyr  sense 
good,  although  actions  which  do  not  spring  from  a 
renewed  heart  are  not  spiritually  good  or  holy,— such 
as  accompany  salvation. 

"'4.  That  while  none  are  saved  except  through 
the  mediation  of  Christ  and  by  the  grace  of  his  Holy 
Spirit,  who  worketh  when,  where,  and  how  it  pleas- 
eth  him;  while  the  duty  of  sending  the  gospel  to  the 
heathen  who  are  sunk  in  ignorance,  sin,  and  misery, 
is  clear  and  imperative;  and  while  the  outward  and 
ordinary  means  of  salvation  for  those  capable  of 
being  called  by  the  Lord  are  the  ordinances  of  the 
gospel :  in  accepting  the  Standards  it  is  not  required 
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to  be  held  that  any  who  die  in  infancy  are  lost,  or 
that  God  may  not  extend  bis  grace  to  any  who  are 
without  the  pale  of  ordinary  means,  as  it  may  seem 
good  in  his  sight. 

"  '  5.  That  in  regard  to  the  doctrine  of  the  civil  ma- 
gistrate, and  his  authority  and  duty  in  the  sphere  of 
religion  as  taught  in  the  Standards,  this  church  holds 
that  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  the  only  King  and  Head 
of  the  church,  and  "Head  over  all  things  to  the 
church  which  is  bis  body;"  disapproves  of  all  com- 
pulsory or  persecuting  and  intolerant  principles  in 
religion:  and  declares,  as  hitherto,  that  she  does  not 
require  approval  of  any  thing  in  her  Standards  that 
teaches,  or  may  be  supposed  to  teach,  such  princi- 
ples. 

"'6.  That  Christ  lias  laid  it  as  a  permanent  and 
universal  obligation  upon  his  church  at  once  to  main- 
tain her  own  ordinances,  and  to  "  preach  the  gospel 
to  every  creature;  "  and  has  ordained  that  his  people 
provide  by  their  freewill  offerings  for  the  fulfilment 
of  this  obligation. 

"  '  7.  That,  in  accordance  with  the  practice  hitherto 
observed  in  this  church,  liberty  of  opinion  is  allowed 
on  such  points  in  the  Standards,  not  entering  into 
the  substance  of  the  faith,  as  the  interpretation  of  the 
"six  days"  in  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  creation; 
the  church  guarding  against  the  abuse  of  this  liberty 
to  the  injury  of  its  unity  and  peace.'  " 

In  general  matters  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church  has  been  very  progressive.  She  was  the 
first  among  the  Scottish  Presbyterians  to  intro- 
duce hymns  other  than  the  paraphrases  into  pub- 
lic worship,  and  after  many  debates  she  conceded 
the  liberty  to  use  instrumental  music  in  her  ser- 
vices some  years  ago. 

Government.  —  The  government  is  Presbyterian. 
Each  congregation  elects  its  own  minister  and 
elders,  who  together  constitute  the  session.  The 
arrangement  of  the  temporal  affairs  is  deputed  to 
a  body  of  managers  chosen  for  the  purpose  by 
the  members;  but  these  have  no  spiritual  over- 
sight of  the  church.  The  presbytery  consists  of ' 
the  ministers  and  one  elder  from  each  session  in 
a  specified  district ;  and  the  synod  consists  of  the 
aggregate  of  the  presbyteries.  Mere  ordination 
does  not  confer  the  right  to  a  seat  in  presbytery 
or  synod.  The  minister  is  a  member  as  a  pastor ; 
and  unless  in  the  case  of  a  pastor-emeritus,  who 
remains  as  a  colleague  to  a  junior  brother,  and 
in  those  of  the  professors  of  theology  and  mission 
secretaries,  no  minister  without  charge  is  a  mem- 
ber, either  of  presbytery  or  synod.  Frequent 
efforts  have  been  made  to  divide  the  synod  into 
provincial  bodies,  and  make  the  supreme  court 
a  general  assembly;  but  the  democratic  spirit  of 
the  denomination  has  always  defeated  these,  al- 
though it  has  been  felt  that  a  synod  composed  of 
more  than  a  thousand  members  is  not  perfectly 
adapted  to  deliberation.  Still  it  has  worked  well 
on  the  whole  in  the  past,  and  there  seems  to  be 
at  present  no  disposition  to  change. 

Theological  Education.  —  Up  till  1876  the  meet- 
ings of  the  theological  seminary,  or  hall,  were 
held  in  Edinburgh  every  year  during  the  months 
of  August  and  September;  and  students  having 
first  passed  through  a  full  literary  curriculum  at 
one  or  other  of  the  national  universities,  and  hav- 
ing been  examined  for  admission,  were  required 
to  attend  for  five  sessions,  while  the  professors, 
retaining  their  pastoral  charges,  gave  up  these 
two  months  annually  to  the  work  of  tuition  ;  and 
during  the  other  months  of  the  year  the  students 
were  required  to  perform  certain  specified  exer- 
cises, and  undergo  certain  examinations,  under 
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the  inspection  of  their  respective  presbyteries. 
This  plan  was  suited  to  the  circumstances  ot  the 
church  in  its  earlier  history;  but  a  new  scheme  ot 
education,  bringing  it  more  into  line  with  other 
denominations,  was  adopted  in  1876,  when  it  was 
decided  that  the  professors  should  be  loosed  from 
the  pastorate ;  that  the  session  should  consist  of 
five  months,  from  November  to  April;  and  that 
the  course  should  consist  of  three  full  sessions. 
There  are  five  theological  chairs,  —  apologetics, 
pastoral  training,  church  history,  New-Testament 
literature  and  exegesis,  and  Hebrew  with  Old- 
Testament  literature  and  exegesis.  The  men  who 
now  hold  these  appointments  are  worthy  to  be  the 
successors  of  Lawson,  the  Browns  (grandfather 
and  grandson),  Dick,  Eadie,  and  others  who  have 
made  the  name  of  the  Secession  Church  honorably 
known  in  many  lands.      WILLIAM  M.  TAYLOR. 

Religious   Statistics   of   Scotland   (from 
The  Scottish  Church  and  University  Almanac,  1883). 

THE  CHURCH  OP  SCOTLAND. 

Synods  .    .  16 

Presbyteries  .  84 

Parishes 1,283 

Unendowed    churches,    preaching    and    mission 

stations 280 

Ministers  [Estimated.  — Ed.] 1,479 

Communicants,  per  parliamentary  return  of  1878,  515,786 
Christian  liberality  for  all  objects  in  1881              .  £281,503.18.0 

THE   FREE   CHURCH. 

Synods  .    .                  ,  16 

Presbyteries  ...  73 

Ministerial  charges  1,005 

Ministers 1,070 

Christian  liberality  for  all  objects  (1881-82)  .£607,680.14.5 

UNITED  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH. 

Presbyteries  .  30 

Congregations  551 

Ministers  587 

Preachers  .  68 

■  Members 174,557 

Income  for  all  objects  from  all  sources  £383,730.8.4 

REFORMED  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH. 

Synod    .    .  1 

Presbyteries  ...  2 

Churches  (7  vacant)  14 

SYNOD  OF  UNITED   ORIGINAL  SECEDER8. 
Presbyteries  ...  4. 

Churches  (6  vacant)  30 

EVANGELICAL    UNION    AND    AFFILIATED 

CHURCHES. 

Churches  (13  vacant)  .  89 

THE  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH  IN  SCOTLAND. 
Dioceses     ....  7 

Churches  and  stations  238 


Churches 


BAPTIST  UNION  OF  SCOTLAND. 


CONGREGATIONAL  CHURCHES  IN  SCOTLAND. 


Ministers 


Chapels . 


YTESLEYAN  METHODISTS. 


ROMAN-CATHOLIC  CLERGY  IN  SCOTLAND. 
Dioceses  fi 

Churches  ..° 

II.  In  England.  The  Presbyterian  Church  of 
England  ditters  in  its  history  from  that  of  Scot- 
land. From  Knox  to  Chalmers,  the  latter  was  a 
Reformation  Church,  which  for  three  centuries 
was  more  thoroughly  national  than  any  other ; 
whereas  the  other  never  reached  the  same  depth 
or  extent  of  _  influence.  It  has  four  marked  pe- 
riods, -  its  rise,  its  height  as  the  National  Church 
ot  England,  its  decay,  its  revival. 


1.  Its  rise.  Only  remotely,  though  in  many 
ways  most  really,  can  we  trace  Presbyterianism 
in  England  back  to  the  Culdees,  or,  later,  to 
Wiclif .  It  emerges  into  separate  existence  after 
the  Reformation.  There  were  two  parties,  —  the 
first,  reforming  the  church,  mainly  by  putting 
the  king  instead  of  the  Pope  at  its  head  as  su- 
preme ;  and  the  second  going  back,  more  with 
Calvin  and  the  Swiss  churches  than  with  Luther 
and  the  German  church,  to  the  doctrines  and  gov- 
ernment of  the  New  Testament.  For  a  time, 
men  like  Cranmer,  Hooper,  and  Latimer,  would 
have  reformed  England  after  the  Presbyterian 
fashion  of  Geneva  and  Zurich.  But  this  passed 
with  the  death  of  Edward  VI. ;  and,  when  Eliz- 
abeth came  to  the  throne,  she  promoted,  with 
indomitable  will,  Prelacy,  with  its  semi-popish 
sacraments,  and  absolute  supremacy  of  the  king 
over  both  Church  and  State. 

Opposed  to  this  movement  rose  Puritanism, 
which  was  primarily  Calvinistic  in  doctrine,  and 
anti-sacerdotal  in  worship,  as  also  leaning  to 
Presbyterianism  in  government.  For  many  years 
the  vital  question  was  that  of  doctrine  ;  but,  after 
repeated  and  ineffectual  appeals  to  Parliament 
and  the  prelates  for  a  purer  worship  and  a  self- 
governing  church,  Presbyterianism  was  formally 
instituted.  Nov.  20,  1572,  and  Wandsworth,  then 
a  few  miles  from  London,  were  the  date  and 
place  of  the  first  presbytery  in  England,  with  its 
Book  of  Order,  constructed  in  its  ground-plan 
on  Presbyterian  lines.  A  few  ministers  and  lay- 
men were  the  members.  It  is  interesting  to  mark 
that  fourteen  days  afterwards' John  Knox  died  in 
Edinburgh.  The  cradle  of  English  Presbyteri- 
anism was  rocked  beside  the  death-bed  of  the 
great  Reformer,  who,  twenty  years  earlier,  had 
sown  in  England  the  seeds  from  which  came  the 
harvest.  Thomas  Cartwright  is  the  greatest  name 
as  thinker,  writer,  sufferer,  among  the  English 
Presbyterians,  as  Walter  Travers  (to  whom  Rich- 
ard Hooker  replies,  in  his  work,  monumental  and 
classical  alike  in  English  literature  and  thought, 
"  The  Ecclesiastical  Polity  ")  was  its  fullest  advo- 
cate. Presbyterianism  thus  springs  from  Puritan 
life.  The  grace  of  God,  making  each  soul  free 
spiritually,  makes  it  free  ecclesiastically  and  civ- 
illy too :  hence  the  orders  of  equal  rank  —  min- 
isters, elders,  and  deacons  with  different  functions 
—  according  to  the  primitive  model. 

2.  But,  while  Presbyterianism  grew  outside  the 
Church  of  England,  the  Puritan  doctrinal  element 
grew  within ;  and,  seventy  years  after,  the  small 
Presbytery  of  Wandsworth,  in  the  face  of  impris- 
onment, fines,  and  torture,  conquered  Elizabeth, 
James  VI.,  Charles  I.,  and  Laud.  By  this  time, 
Puritanism  had  become  chiefly  Presbyterian ;  and,  t 
when  the  Long  Parliament  abolished  Prelacy, 
Presbyterianism  was  established,  on  June  29, 1647. 
The  memorable  Westminster  Assembly  of  1643 
drew  up  their  Confession,  Shorter  and  Larger  Cate- 
chisms, and  Directory  of  Worship.  Four  mem- 
bers came  from  Scotland,  —  Samuel  Rutherford, 
Alexander  Henderson,  Robert  Baillie,  and  George 
Gillespie.  We  notice  two  things  :  first,  that  while 
the  Parliament  established  Presbyterianism,  yet, 
under  the  influence  of  Independency  and  Crom- 
well, it  withheld  its  power  from  executing  eccle- 
siastical decisions  ;  second,  that  the  Westminster 
Confession  of   Faith  was  never  subscribed  for- 
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mally  in  England,  as  it  was  and  is  in  (Scotland : 
it  was  only  accepted  as  a  statement  of  scriptural 
truth. 

For  twenty  years  Presbyterianism  was  the  Na- 
tional Church.  Its  framework  was  set  up  chiefly 
in  London  and  Lancashire,  and  partially  over  the 
country.  It  was  a  time  of  much  noble  work, 
prayer,  and  fruit.  But  other  elements  grew.  In- 
dependency and  Cromwell  did  not  like  Presbyte- 
rianism,  because  it  adopted  the  intolerant  prin- 
ciples of  an  Established  Church,  from  which  no 
church,  either  in  England  or  New  England,  was 
in  that  age  altogether  free  ;  and  the  old  Episco- 
pal Church  waited  its  time. 

That  time  soon  came.  Presbyterianism  was 
disestablished,  and  on  St.  Bartholomew's  Day, 
160:2,  two  thousand  ministers,  most  of  them  Pres- 
byterian, were  ejected.  Among  them  were  Bax- 
ter, Howe,  and  Bates.  Till  1088  Presbyterianism 
was  thrust  out  of  civil  and  religious  rights.  It 
did  not  fight  in  England  a  Drumclog  or  Both- 
well  Bridge  :  it  did  not  flee  to  the  hills  and 
moors,  as  in  Scotland.  It  was  too  passive,  and 
so  became  feeble. 

3.  For,  when  the  Revolution  of  1688  came, 
it  had  grown  practically  independent  in  church 
administration,  and  never  at  heart  regained  its 
old  fervor.  Then  came  worse  decay.  It  felt 
the  enfeebling  religious  atmosphere  of  the  next, 
the  eighteenth  century,  and,  like  all  the  other 
churches,  succumbed  to  doctrinal  error  and  prac- 
tical indifference,  till,  in  England,  Presbyteriau- 
ism and  Unitarianism  became  synonymous. 

4.  But  during  these  last  forty  years  a  new 
spirit  revived ;  the  old  Puritan  Presbyterianism 
lived  in  many  native  churches  ;  was  strengthened 
by  like-minded  Scotchmen  coming  to  England ; 
till  at  last  the  two  classes  of  congregations  —  those 
connected  with  the  L  nited  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Scotland  and  those  which  after  the  disruption  in 
1813  formed  one  English  Presbyterian  synod  — 
joined  together  in  1876  under  the  name  of  the 
"  Presbyterian  Church  of  England."  This  union, 
which  doubled  the  strength  numerically  of  the 
united  church,  far  more  than  doubled  its  moral 
energy  and  helpfulness.  Since  the  union,  its 
growth  has  been  more  elastic,  organized,  and  con- 
spicuous. Even  before  the  union,  Presbyterian- 
ism stood  higher  in  relative  increase  of  numbers 
at  the  last  ecclesiastical  census  than  any  other 
denomination  in  England.  We  give  the  latest 
statistical  returns,  those  of  the  year  1881  :  Con- 
gregations, 275,  of  which  75  are  in  the  presbytery 
of  London,  an  enormous  increase  during  twenty 
years ;  264  ministers  with  charges,  31  without 
charges,  21  probationers,  56,399  communicants, 
6,216  sabbath-school  teachers.  In  1882  the  theo- 
logical college  had  three  professors,  one  tutor, 
twenty-three  students.  One  special  department, 
the  Snstentation  Fund,  has  yielded  to  every  or- 
dained minister  a  minimum  stipend  of  £200 
yearly,  the  largest  minimum  amount  in  any  Eng- 
lish denomination ;  and  this  minimum  sum  will 
likely,  and  soon,  be  increased.  Total  amount  col- 
lected in  1881  was  £208,626 ;  average  stipend  in 
Berwick  Presbytery,  £209  ;  in  London,  £394  ;  in 
Liverpool,  £414. 

One  of  the  noblest  and  most  vigorously  prose- 
cuted enterprises  of  the  church  is  the  China 
Mission.     Its  first  missionary  was  W.  C.  Burns, 


a  man  of  the  highest  heroic  and  saintly  type, 
whose  place,  has  been  filled  by  a  succession  of 
men  and  women  of  like  spirit.  Burns  had  for 
a  time  little  outward  success,  but  it  increased 
greatly  before  he  died  ;  and  the  seed  he  sowed  has 
grown  into  a  rich  harvest.  In  1881  there  were  27 
missionaries,  61  native  missionaries,  64  stations, 
and  2,570  members;  and  this  is  a  large  increase 
on  1877.  This  revived  English  Presbyterianism 
has  thus  a  future  in  it,  pledged  to  it  by  its  living 
truths  and  its  generous  deeds.  Moreover,  coming 
among  the.  distracted  parties  in  England,  it  gives 
to  episcopacy  and  independency  the  elements  of 
liberty  which  the  one,  and  of  order  which  the 
other,  needs.  That  it  should  ever  rise  to  be  the 
National  Establishment,  as  in  1643,  we  do  not 
desire  ;  that  it  should  ever  sink  as  low  as  in  1780, 
we  shall  not  believe.  But,  whatever  its  future 
may  be,  it  will  be  a  divine  blessing  to  England 
if  it  maintain  the  courage  of  its  first  years,  and 
shun  the  errors  of  its  days  of  power  and  of 
decay. 

Lit.  —  M'Ckie  :  Annals  of  Fnglish  Presbytery; 
Brook:  Thomas  C'arlirrir/ht ;  (Ikosart:  Represen- 
tative Nonconformists;  Neal,  Price,  Vaugiian, 
Stoughton,  etc.;  Skeats:  Hist .  of  Free  Churches 

ill  England.         WILLIAM  GRAHAM,  D.D.  (London). 

III.  In   Ireland.     See  Ireland,  vol.  ii.  p.  1116. 

IV.  In  Wales.  See  Welsh  Calvinistic 
Methodists. 

V.  In  the  United  States  of  America.  PRES- 
BYTERIAN CHURCH  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES  OF  AMERICA  (NORTHERN 
GENERAL  ASSEMBLY).  —The  first  Pres- 
byterian church  in  America  was  organized  A.D. 
1628,  at  New  Amsterdam  (New  York).  It  was 
a  Reformed-Dutch  church,  and  was  gathered  by 
the  Rev.  Jonas  Michaelius,  then  just  arrived  from 
Amsterdam  in  Holland.  It  was  the  first  Prot- 
estant church  organized  in  the  western  world. 
The  Church  of  the  Pilgrims  at  Plymouth,  Mass., 
had  been  organized  in  Holland.  Other  churches 
of  this  denomination  were  organized  among  the 
Dutch  settlements  in  the  New  World  at  an  early 
period  in  the  same  century.  (See  Reformed 
Church,  Dutch.) 

Early  Presbyterianism  in-  New  England. 
—  The  first  settlers  of  New  England  were  dis- 
senters from  the  Church  of  England.  They  had 
become  known  as  Brownists,  or  Radical  Inde- 
pendents. They  came  by  the  way  of  Leyden  in 
Holland,  and  settled  at  Plymouth,  Mass.  A  dif- 
ferent class  of  refugees  from  the  tyrannizing 
prelacy  of  the  English  Church  came  over  in  1629 
and  during  the  next  ten  years.  They  were  mostly 
Puritans,  men  of  tender  conscience,  who  scrupled 
at  vestments  and  ceremonies  and  popish  practices 
in  the  church.  Many  of  them  were  strongly 
inclined  to  the  Presbyterian  way.  Had  they  re- 
mained at  home,  they  would  have  united  heartily 
in  the  movement,  which,  during  the  Common- 
wealth, made  the  Church  of  England  a  Presby- 
terian church. 

Not  long  after  their  settlement  at  Massachu- 
setts Bay,  "divers  gentlemen  in  Scotland,"  says 
Cotton  Mather  (Magnolia,  i.  73),  wrote  to  these 
Puritans  to  learn  "  whether  they  might  be  there 
suffered  freely  to  exercise  their  Presbyterian 
church  government"  in  the  American  colony; 
and  it  was  freely  answered  that  they  might.     A 
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tract  of  land  near  the  mouth  of  the  Merrimack 
River  was  selected  by  their  agent  for  the  Presby- 
terian settlement.  The  emigrants  embarked  from 
Scotland,  and  had  traversed  half  the  width  of  the 
Atlantic,  but  were  driven  back  by  adverse  storms, 
and  abandoned  the  enterprise.  Presbyterianism 
proper  was  thereby  put  back  in  its  American  de- 
velopment half  a  century. 

Many  of  the  New-England  ministers  and  people, 
at  that  early  period,  were  either  Presbyterians  in 
principle,  or  well  disposed  to  such  as  were.  The 
Cambridge  (1648)  and  the  Boston  (1062)  synods 
made  provision  for  ruling  elders  in  the  churches, 
and  favored  the  consociation  of  the  churches. 
They  were  rigidly  opposed  to  Independency,  and 
aimed  to  establish  "a  sweet  sort  of  tempera- 
ment between  rigid  Presbyterianism  and  levelling 
Brownism." 

When  the  "  Heads  of  Agreement"  between  the 
Presbyterian  and  Congregational  ministers  were 
assented  to  at  London,  A.L>.  1090,  Cotton  Mather 
affirmed  (Mar/nalia,  ii.  2-lo)  that  the  same  "  union 
hath  been  for  many  lustres,  yea,  many  decades  of 
years,  exemplified  in  the  churches  of  New  Eng- 
land, so  far  that  I  believe  it  is  not  possible  for 
me  to  give  a  truer  description  of  our  ecclesiasti- 
cal constitution  (A.D.  1718)  than  by  transcribing 
thereof  the  articles  of  that  union."  Their  plat- 
form was  so  akin  to  Presbyterianism,  that  "  the 
Presbyterian  ministers  of  this  country,"  Mather 
says,  "  do  find  it  no  difficulty  to  practise  the 
substance  of  it  in  and  with  their  several  con- 
gregations." Writing  to  Rev.  Robert  Wodrow, 
a  Presbyterian  minister  in  Scotland,  Aug.  8,  1718 
(Wodrow:-  Miscell.,  ii.  424),  he  says,  "We  are 
comforted  with  great  numbers  of  our  oppressed 
brethren  coming  over  from  the  north  of  Ireland 
unto  us."  They  were  Presbyterians.  "They  find 
so  very  little  difference  in  the  management  of 
our  churches  from  theirs  and  yours  as  to  count  it 
next  unto  none  at  all.  Not  a  few  ministers  of 
the  Scotch  nation  coming  over  hither  have  here- 
tofore been  invited  unto  settlements  with  our 
churches." 

A  considerable  number  of  Presbyterians,  both 
ministers  and  people,  it  thus  appears,  emigrated 
from  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  to  New  England 
during  the  troubles  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
and  were  absorbed  in  the  Congregational  churches, 
at  that  time  differing  but  little,  as  they  thought, 
from  Presbyterian  churches.  Particularly  was  it 
so  with  the  Connecticut  churches,  where  Conso- 
ciationism,  a  modified  form  of  Presbyterianism, 
had  generally  prevailed.  The  Hartford  North 
Association,  in  1,90,  affirmed  "  that  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  churches  in  the  State  of  Connecticut 
is  not  Congregational,  but  contains  the  essentials 
of  the  government  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
or  Presbyterian  Church  in  America;"  and  "the 
churches  in  Connecticut  are  not  now,  and  never 
were  from  the  earliest  period  of  our  settlement, 
Congregational  churches."  They  were  often 
spoken  of  as  Presbyterian  churches. 

Colonies  from  these  churches  planted  them- 
selves at  an  early  day,  on  Long  Island  and  in 
Last  Jersey;  and  the  churches  which  they  organ- 
ized -Southampton  (1640),  Southold  (1641),  Eliza- 
bethtown  (1666),  and  Newark  (1667)  -eventually 
became  Presbyterian,  almost  as  soon  as  theV  had 
the  opportunity.    The  church  of  Jamaica,  on  Lou- 


Island  (1662),  claims  to  have  been  a  Presbyterian 
church  at  its  organization. 
Eikst  Presbyterian  Church  in  America. 

—  The  persecutions  of  the  Presbyterians  in  Scot- 
land and  Ireland,  during  the  later  years  of  Charles 
II.  (1670-85),  compelled  many  of  them  to  seek  rest 
beyond  the  seas.  The  standing  order  in  New 
England,  both  civilly  and  ecclesiastically,  was  Con- 
gregationalism. In  the  province  of  New  York 
the  Dutch  were  of  the  Holland  type  of  Presby- 
terianism, and  only  the  Church  of  England  was 
tolerated  among  the  English.  In  Virginia  also, 
none  but  Episcopal  churches  were  recognized  by 
law.  A  more  liberal  policy  prevailed  in  East 
and  West  Jersey,  in  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  and 
Maryland.  Very  naturally,  therefore,  these  emi- 
grants sought  refuge  where  they  would  be  free 
to  exercise  their  religion ;  and  Presbyterian  settle- 
ments were  formed  in  these  sections  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  few  and  feeble 
at  the  best. 

Application  for  a  minister  was  made  (1680)  to 
a  presbytery  in  the  north  of  Ireland  by  one  of 
these  companies;  and  in  1683  the  Rev.  Francis 
Makemie  was  ordained,  and  sent  as  a  missionary 
to  these  scattered  sheep  in  the  great  American 
wilderness.  He  settled  at  Rehoboth  in  Maryland, 
and  gathered  the  people,  there  and  in  other  settle- 
ments round  about,  into  Presbyterian  churches. 
Other  ministers  \\  ere  sent  out,  and  were  welcomed. 
Some  few  came  to  them  also  from  New  England, 
and  took  charge,  here  and  there,  of  a  Presbyterian 
church . 

The  First  Presbytery.  —  At  the  opening  of 
the  eighteenth  century  these  seven  ministers  — 
Makemie,  Davis,  Wilson,  Andrews,  Taylor,  Mac- 
nish,  and  Hampton  — met  together  (1705)  in  the 
Presbyterian  church  of  Philadelphia,  Penn.,  and 
constituted  the  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia,  —  the 
first  in  the  New  World.  The  American  Presby- 
terian Church  had  now  taken  form,  and  entered 
upon  a  career  of  widely  extended  power  and  use- 
fulness. It  was  destitute  of  patronage,  and  of 
feeble  resources.  It  was  strong  only  in  faith  and 
godliness. 

The  First  Synod.  —  In  1710  the  presbytery 
numbered  eleven  ministers.  Makemie  and  Taylor 
had  just  died;  and  Smith,  Anderson,  Henry,  and 
Wade  had  been  received,  in  addition  to  Boyd, 
whom  they  had  ordained  in  1706, — the  first 
Presbyterian  ordination  in  America.  They  had 
a  small  congregation  at  Elizabeth  River,  Va., 
four  in  Maryland,  five  in  Pennsylvania,  and  two 
in  New  Jersey.  Six  years  later  (Sept.  22,  1716), 
they  resolved  themselves  into  three  presbyteries, 

—  Philadelphia,  Newcastle,  and  Long  Island,  — 
and  thus  constituted  the  synod  of  Philadelphia. 
The  churches  had  increased  to  seventeen.  In  the 
Province  of  New  York  they  had  five  churches, — 
New  York,  Newtown,  Jamaica,  Setauket,  and 
Southampton;  in  New  Jersey,  four  churches, — 
Freehold,  Hopewell,  Cohansey,  and  Cape  May; 
in  Pennsylvania,  two  churches,  —  Philadelphia 
and  Abington;  and,  in  the  regions  beyond,  six 
churches,  —  Newcastle,  Patuxent,  Rehoboth, 
Snowhill,  White-Clay  Creek,  and  A  ppoqui  iming. 
The  two  vigorous  churches  of  Elizabethtown  and 
Newark,  N.J.,  with  their  pastors,  Jonathan  Dick- 
inson and  Joseph  Webb,  came  in  soon  afterwards. 
The  ministers  had  increased  to  nineteen.    During 
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the  first  ten  years  twenty-seven  had  been  enrolled, 
of  whom  five  had  died,  and  three  had  withdrawn. 

Adoption  of  Doctrinal  Standards. —  The 
progress  of  the  church  from  this  date  was  steady, 
if  not  rapid.  In  1729  the  synod  numbered  twenty- 
seven  ministers.  Fifty-six  had  been  enrolled  since 
1705,  of  whom  fourteen  had  died,  ami  fifteen  had 
left  the  connection.  No  action  had  thus  far  been 
taken,  so  far  as  the  records  (of  which  the  first 
leaf  is  lost)  show,  in  respect  to  the  formal  adop- 
tion of  any  standard  of  doctrine  or  wriUen  creed. 
As  the  Church  of  Scotland  had,  from  the  clays  of 
the  Westminster  Assembly  of  Divines  (Hi  IS), 
adopted  and  professed  faith  in  their  Confession  i 
of  Faith  and  Catechisms,  and  as  so  large  a  portion, 
both  of  the  ministers  and  people,  were  of  Scotch  I 
origin,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  both  the  first 
presbytery  and  the  synod  had  adhered  to  these 
standards  of  faith  and  worship. 

But  the  times  called  for  a  decided  and  open 
expression  of  their  faith.  The  alarming  preva- 
lence of  Arminianism,  Pelagianism,  Arianism, 
and  Socinianism,  among  some  of  the  Reformed 
churches  of  Europe,  and  even  in  Scotland  and 
Ireland,  as,  also,  the  boldness  with  which,  deistical 
opinions  were  avowed  and  disseminated  among 
educated  circles  at  home  and  abroad,  called  for 
the  erection  of  a  barrier  against  the  spread  of 
these  errors  among  their  ministers  and  people. 

After,  therefore,  a  full  and  earnest  discussion 
at  their  annual  meeting  in  1729,  the  synod,  with 
a  surprising  unanimity,  by  an  "  Adopting  Act," 
made  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith  their 
standard,  "  as  being,  in  all  the  essential  and  ne- 
cessary Articles,  good  forms  of  sound  words  and 
system  of  Christian  doctrine  ;  "  agreeing,  further, 
that  no  one  should  be  ordained  to  the  ministry, 
or  received  to  membership,  who  had  any  scruples 
as  to  any  parts  of  the  Confession,  save  "only  about 
Articles  not  essential  and  necessary  to  doctrine, 
worship,  and  government."  It  was  also  agreed, 
that,  in  respect  to  such  differences,  they  would 
treat  one  another  with  all  due  forbearance  and 
kindness. 

The  Ftrst  Disruption.  —  A  considerable  di- 
versity of  theological  and  ecclesiastical  views  was 
developed  in  these  discussions  and  in  subsequent 
meetings  of  the  synod.  A  large  proportion  of 
the  ministers  were  of  foreign  birth  and  education. 
The  native  ministry  were,  for  the  most  part,  from 
New  England.  The  former  obtained  the  appella- 
tion of  the  "Old  Side."  or  the  "Old  Lights:"  the 
latter  were  the  "  New  Side,"  or  the  "  New  Lights." 
They  differed  as  to  the  essential  qualifications  of 
candidates  for  the  ministry,  and  the  matter  and 
style  of  pulpit  ministrations.  The  Old  Side  laid 
the  greater  stress  on  scholarship :  the  New  Side 
insisted  more  on  experimental  piety.  The  former 
were  rigid  in  their  demands  for  a  full  term  of 
study:  the  latter,  in  the  exigencies  of  the  country 
and  times,  were  ready  to  make  large  exceptions 
in  the  case  of  such  as  had  considerable  gifts  and 
great  zeal,  if  sound  in  doctrine. 

A  period  of  unwonted  religious  interest  and  of 
spiritual  revival  followed.  Not  a  few  of  the 
churches  in  and  out  of  New  England  were  favored 
withspecial  manifestations  of  divine  grace.  Large 
demands  were  made  upon  the  ministry.  The 
people  were  eager  to  hear.  Popular  preachers  and 
exhorters  were  at  a  premium :  they  were  sent  for 


from  every  quarter.  It  was  a  "  Great  Awaken- 
ing." That  singularly  gifted  evangelist  of  the 
Church  of  England,  George  Whitefield,  came  to 
America,  and  traversed  the  Atlantic  coast  from 
Georgia  to  New  Hampshire,  preaching  every- 
where. Great  crowds  attended  his  ministrations. 
The  New  Side  churches  were  opened  to  him,  and 
their  ministers  affiliated  with  him.  The  Old  Side, 
if  not  opposed  to  the  movement,  were  suspicious 
and  apprehensive,  and,  for  the  most  part,  stood 
aloof  both  from  Mr.  Whitefield  and  the  work. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  synod  in  1740,  the  two 
parties  came  into  collision  in  respect  to  some 
alleged  irregularities  on  the  part,  principally,  of 
the  Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick,  or  some  of  its 
prominent  members.  An  open  rupture  ensued 
in  1741,  and  the  offending  presbytery  withdrew. 
After  repeated  but  futile  attempts  by  the  more 
moderate  brethren  to  allay  the  irritation,  and  to 
reconcile  the  conflicting  parties,  the  synod  itself 
became  divided.  A  considerable  number  of  min- 
isters and  churches,  including  the  presbyteries  of 
New  York  and  New  Brunswick  and  a  part  of 
that  of  Newcastle,  withdrew  in  17-15,  and  organ- 
ized the  synod  of  New  York,  —  a  New -Side  synod, 
—  in  rivalry,  and  not  in  correspondence,  with  the 
Old-Side  synod  of  Philadelphia. 

The  Healing  of  the  Breach. — The  latter, 
at  the  disruption,  was  the  larger  body;  but  the 
former  had  the  larger  sympathy  of  the  people,  and 
rapidly  increased  in  numbers,  in  resources  and 
influence.  The  breach  was  healed  in  May,  1758. 
The  New  Side  brought  into  the  union  seventy- 
two  ministers  and  six  presbyteries ;  the  Old  Side, 
twenty-two  ministers  and  three  presbyteries.  The 
synod  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  as  the 
united  synod  was  called,  had  more  than  a  hun- 
dred churches  under  its  care. 

In  the  political  agitations  that  convulsed  the 
British  Colonies  in  America  during  the  next 
twenty-five  years,  resulting  in  the  War  of  the 
Revolution  and  the  independence  of  the  United 
States,  the  Presbyterian  Church  was  a  unit  in 
the  assertion  and  defence  of  the  principles  of  civil 
and  religious  libeH/y,  and  contributed  largely 
towards  the  triumph  of  the  patriots. 

The  First  General  Assembly.  —  Shortly 
after  the  return  of  peace, measures  were  taken  by 
the  synod  for  a  still  further  development  of  Pres- 
byterian principles.  The  church  had  been  greatly 
prospered.  It  was  time  that  a  general  assembly, 
as  in  the  Church  of  Scotland,  should  be  insti- 
tuted. Three  years  (1785-88)  were  given  to  the 
careful  preparation  and  adoption  of  a  consti- 
tution. The  sixteen  presbyteries  of  1788  were 
distributed  into  four  synods,  —  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia, Virginia,  and  the  Carolinas.  A  general 
assembly,  composed  of  commissioners  (ministers 
and  elders  in  equal  numbers),  from  the  presby- 
teries, met  at  Philadelphia,  Penn.,  in  May,  1789. 
The  first  Congress  of  the  United  States  were  then 
holding  their  first  session  at  New  York.  The 
two  bodies,  as  well  as  their  constitutions,  are 
coeval. 

In  1779  four  of  the  ministers  had  withdrawn, 
on  the  plea  of  larger  liberty,  from  the  synod,  and 
had  (1780)  organized  the  independent  presbytery 
of  Morris  County.  An  associated  presbytery 
was  formed  in  1792,  a  third  in  1793,  and  a  fourth 
in   1807.     They  were   known  as  the'  Associated 
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Presbyteries  of  Morris  County  and  Westchester, 
the  Northern  and  the  Saratoga  Presbyteries.  At 
the  end  of  a  single  generation  they  had  ended 
their  course,  and  been  absorbed  by  other  bodies. 

Plan  of  Union.  —Before  the  close  of  the  cen- 
tury, the  church  had  extended  itself  far  to  the 
south  and  west.  Its  missionaries  went  everywhere, 
preaching  the  word,  and  gathering  churches.  To 
prevent  collision  with  the  missionaries  from  New 
England,  the  General  Assembly  of  1801  entered 
heartily  into  a  "  Plan  of  Union  "  with  the  con- 
soeiated  churches  of  Connecticut,  providing  for 
the  orderly  organization  of  churches  in  settle- 
ments of  commingled  Presbyterians  and  Congre- 
gationalists,  and  the  institution  of  pastors.  The 
happy  influence  of  this  fraternal  plan  was  felt  in 
a  large  part  of  the  new  towns  in  the  States  of 
Xew  York  and  Ohio,  where  the  two  streams  of 
emigration  flowed  side  by  side.  The  church  now 
numbered  twenty-six  presbyteries,  three  hundred 
ministers,  and  nearly  five  hundred  congregations. 
The  Cumiserlan'd  Offshoot.  —  A  special 
manifestation  of  divine  grace  marked  the  opening 
of  the  present  century.  The  Assembly  of  1803 
testified  that  there  was  scarcely  a  presbytery  from 
which  came  not  the  glad  tidings  of  the  prevalence 
and  power  of  the  Great  Revival.  In  some  parts 
of  the  land,  particularly  in  Kentucky,  it  was 
characterized,  to  some  extent,  by  peculiar  physical 
effects  known  as  "  bodily  exercises."  The  great 
demand  for  preachers  brought  forward  a  con- 
siderable number  of  exhorters  and  evangelists,  of 
very  limited  education,  but  of  special  gifts  as 
public  speakers.  One  of  the  presbyteries  was 
censured  by  its  synod  for  giving  a  regular  license 
to  some  of  these  exhorters.  Dissatisfied  with 
this  action,  several  of  the  ministers  withdrew, 
and  organized  (Feb.  -1,  1810)  an  independent  body 
called  the  "  Presbytery  of  Cumberland,"  which 
has  now  grown  to  be  one  of  the  largest  bodies  of 
Presbyterian  churches  in  America.  (See  Cum- 
berland Presbyterian  Church.) 

Doctrinal  Disaffection^. —  Soon  after  the 
second  war  with  Great  Britain  (181*2-15),  another 
period  of  religious  prosperity  gave  much  enlarge- 
ment to  the  church.  Associations  for  the  diffusion 
of  the  Scriptures,  religious  tracts  and  books,  and 
for  missions  at  home  and  abroad,  were  extensively 
patronized.  The  system  of  African  slavery  was 
condemned  (1818)  by  the  Assembly.  Much  fear 
was  expressed  in  relation  to  the  spread  of  "  Xew 
Divinity,"  or  Hopkinsianism  from  New  England. 
Gradually  a  New  School  party  was  developed, 
and  was  increasingly  antagonized  year  by  year 
by  the  Old  School  portion  of  the  church. 

These  tendencies  were  aggravated  during  the 
revival  period  of  1827- 33,  during  which  the 
churches  were  greatly  enlarged  and  multiplied. 
In  some  sections,  doctrines  were  advanced,  and 
measures  adopted,  against  which  grave  excep- 
tions were  taken  by  many,  especially  of  the  Old 
School  party.  Great  apprehensions  were  expressed 
of  danger  to  the  faith  bv  the  spreading  of  New 
Haven  Theology.  Albert  Barnes  at  Philadelphia, 
and  Lyman  Beecher  at  Cincinnati,  were  both  sub- 
jected to  trials  and  censure  by  their  presbyteries 
but  were  each  of  them  vindicated  by  the  General 
Assembly.  The  whole  church  was  agitated  by 
the  controversy. 

Just  at  this  time,  too,  the  question  of  slavery 


came  to  the  front  by  the  organization  of  the 
American  Antislavery  Society,  greatly  disturbing 
the  churches  in  the  Southern  States,  and  aggra- 
vating the  growing  feeling  of  jealousy  and  opposi- 
tion between  the  two  parties  in  the  church. 

The  Great  Disruption.  — At  the  meeting  of 
the  assembly  in  May,  1837,  the  Old  School  party, 
finding  themselves  for  the  second  time  only  with- 
in seven  years  in  the  majority,  took  advantage  of 
the  occasion  to  exscind,  simply  by  an  act  of  power, 
irrespective  of  constitutional  limitations  of  that 
power,  three  of  the  synods  in  Western  New  York, 
and  one  in  Ohio,  with  all  their  churches  and  min- 
isters. Other  measures  were  enacted  greatly 
obnoxious  to  the  minority.  Great  excitement 
followed.  The  whole  church  was  agitated.  A 
convention  of  the  aggrieved  was  held  at  Auburn 
(August,  1837),  N.Yr.,  and  measures  taken  to 
resist  the  wrong.  At  the  assembly  in  1838  the 
New  School  party  demanded  the  enrolment  of 
the  commissioners  from  the  four  exscinded  syn- 
ods. It  was  refused.  The  two  bodies  separated, 
and  two  assemblies  were  organized.  The  church 
was  hopelessly  divided.  The  property  question, 
after  a  jury  trial,  was  decided  in  favor  of  the 
New  School  Assembly ;  but  the  decision  was 
overruled  on  some  points  of  law  bjr  the  court  in 
bank,  and  a  new  trial  granted.  No  further  action 
was  taken,  and  each  body  went  on  its  separate 
way. 

The  whole  American  people  were  agitated  in 
1850,  and  for  several  subsequent  years,  by  the 
Fugitive-slave  Law  enactment,  and  the  question 
of  the  extension  of  slavery  into  the  new  Territo- 
ries and  States.  The  New  School  assemblies  sjan- 
pathized  with  the  opponents  of  these  measures ; 
and  in  1856  at  New  Y'ork,  and  in  1857  at  Cleve- 
land, gave  decided  expression  to  these  views.  In 
consequence,  several  Southern  presbyteries  with- 
drew, and  organized  the  United  Synod  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  which  a  few  years  later 
effected  a  union  with  the  Southern  Presbyterian 
Church.      (See  next  art.) 

Early  in  1801  the  Southern  States  seceded,  and 
the  great  civil  war  (1861-65)  followed.  The  Old 
School  Assembly  of  1861,  at  Philadelphia,  took 
ground  in  behalf  of  the  government,  as  the  New 
School  Assembly  also  did.  The  Southern  com- 
missioners in  the  Old  School  Assembly  took  of- 
fence, and  withdrew.  In  the  following  year  (1S02) 
the  Southern  presbyteries  separated  themselves 
wholly  from  the  Northern  churches,  and  formed 
a  distinct  church  represented  in  their  own  General 
Assembly.     (See  next  art.) 

The  Re-union  of  the  Church.  —  Thus  provi- 
dentially the  disturbing  element,  that,  more  than 
all  things  else,  had  occasioned  the  disruption  of 
1838,  was  now  eliminated  from  both  branches  of 
the  church.  The  complete  abolition  of  slavery, 
that  resulted  from  the  slaveholders'  rebellion,  put 
an  end  to  all  further  controversy  between  the  two 
bodies  on  this  long-vexed  question.  Gradually 
they  had  learned  to  regret  their  former  virulence. 
A  new  generation  had  come  to  the  fore.  The  war 
had  united  the  North  in  a  common  cause.  The 
New  School  had  proved  their  soundness  in  the 
faith,  and  vindicated  their  Presbyterianism.  The 
old  affinities  of  a  common  inheritance  began  to 
assert  themselves.  A  system  of  correspondence 
between   the   two   assemblies  was   instituted  in 
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18G2.  Together  they  sat  down  (1800)  at  the 
table  of  their  common  Lord,  at  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
ami  put  the  seal  to  their  fraternity.  A  joint 
commission  was  at  the  same  time  appointed  to 
consider  and  propose  a  plan  of  re-union. 

The  two  assemblies  met  at  New  York  in  May, 
1869,  and  each  of  them  gave  their  cordial  assent 
to  a  series  of  propositions  for  the  merging  of  the 
two  organizations  into  one  These  proposals  were 
ovcrtured  to  the  presbyteries.  At  the  adjourned 
meetings  of  the  two  assemblies  the  next  Novem- 
ber, at  Pittsburgh,  Fenn.,  the  returns  I'roni  the 
presbyteries  showed  an  overwhelming  majority 
of  each  body  in  favor  of  the  re-union.  Thus 
happily  the  breach  was  healed. 

The  disruption  had  continued  the  lifetime  of 
a  generation.  In  May,  1870,  the  lirst  re-united 
Assembly  met  at  Philadelphia  amid  the  thanks- 
givings of  the  whole  church  and  the  congratula- 
tions of  the  sister-churches  of  the  entire  world. 
It  was  an  unparalleled  event.  The  little  one  had 
become  a  strong  nation.  In  18-17,  the  year  pre- 
vious to  the  disruption,  the  ministers  numbered 
'2,140:  the  churches,  "2. 805 ;  and  the  membership, 
220,537.  In  1870  the  ministers  numbered  4,238; 
the  churches,  4.520  ;  and  the  membership,  440,001. 
To  commemorate  this  most  auspicious  event,  a 
memorial  fund  of  87,883, 9s:-]. 85  was  contributed 
by  the  churches,  which  was  expended  principally 
in  the  payment  of  church-debts,  the  erection  and 
repairing  of  church-edifices,  and  the  endowment 
of  educational  institutions. 

The  Outlook.  —  The  union  came  none  too 
soon.  The  people  were  prepared  for  it,  had  long- 
demanded  it.  The  old  controversies  had  died  ;  the 
prejudices  of  the  past  had  been  buried.  Frater- 
nity and  unity  had  taken  the  place  of  rivalry  and 
discord.  The  church  has  proved  itself  one  in 
faith  and  order.  The  former  lines  of  demarca- 
tion have  been  blotted  out.  New  life  has  been 
put  into  all  its  activities.  The  progress  of  the 
denomination  since  1870  has  been  marked  and 
gratifying.  The  ministers  in  1882  numbered 
5.143:  the  churches,  5.744;  and  the  membership, 
502,128.  The  contributions  to  the  work  of  home 
missions  for  the  year  1882-83  were  $504,7115.01  ; 
to  foreign  missions,  $048,303.19.  Its  Sunday- 
school  force  is  054,051.  The  average  annual  ad- 
dition on  confession  since  1870  has  been  32,217. 

The  last  General  Assembly  met  May  17,  1883, 
at  Saratoga  Springs,  N.Y.  "it  was  the  largest 
since  the  reconstruction  in  1870.  Its  whole  spirit 
was  exceedingly  hopeful  and  aggressive.  Frater- 
nal relations  with  the  Southern  Church,  the  initia- 
tive of  which  was  taken  the  year  before,  were 
now  fully  established  by  the  mutual  interchange 
of  delegates,  whose  reception  gave  occasion,  in 
both  assemblies,  to  the  most  hearty  congratula- 
tions, and  to  devout  thanksgiving.  The  Look  of 
Discipline,  revised  by  an  able  committee  appoint- 
ed five  years  since,  was  cordially  approved,  and 
unanimously  commended  to  the  presbyteries  for 
their  adoption.  A  new  board  for  aiding  colleges 
and  academies,  with  a  view  to  an  abundant  sup- 
ply of  candidates  for  the  ministry,  was  created 
with  much  enthusiasm.  The  relations  of  the 
board  of  home  missions  to  the  presbyteries  were, 
after  several  years  of  more  or  less  friction,  hap- 
pily adjusted.  Perfect  harmony  pervaded  the 
counsels  of  the  assembly,  indicative  of  undivided 


counsels  in  doctrine  and  a  healthful  growth  in 
church  extension. 

The  church  is  now,  more  than  ever,  thoroughly 
organized  lor  aggressive  work,  having  its  own 
boards  and  commissions,  through  which  it  oper- 
ates in  advancing  the  work  of  missions  at  home 
and  abi'oad,  in  the  building  of  church-edifices,  in 
the  publication  and  diffusion  of  a  religious  and 
denominational  literature,  in  providing  for  the 
relief  of  its  aged  and  infirm  ministry,  and  in  pro- 
moting the  work  of  educating  its  children,  and 
training  a  godly  and  scholarly  ministry  for  its 
pulpits  and  missions.  It  has  founded  and  built 
up  colleges  all  over  the  land.  It  has  planted  and 
liberally  endowed  theological  seminaries  that  have 
no  superiors  in  the,  world,  —  Princeton,  Union 
(New  York),  Auburn,  Allegheny,  Lane  (Cincin- 
nati), North- Western  (Chicago),  Danville,  and 
San  Francisco.  It  has  schools  for  the  education 
of  German  preachers  at  Lloomfield,  N.J.,  and 
Dubuque,  Io.  ;  and  of  colored  preachers,  at  Lin- 
coln University,  Penn.,  and  Charlotte,  N.C. 

Lit.  —  Spence  :  Earl;/  History  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  America,  1838;  Hill  [William]:  Amer- 
ican Prcsbytcrianism,  1839;  Hodge  [Charles]: 
Constitutional  History  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  the  United  States  of  America.  1839,  1840.  2  vols.; 
Pkime  [N.  S.]  :  A  History  of  Long  Island,  1*45; 
Davidson  :  History  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
the  State  of  Kentucky,  1847;  Hotchkin  :  Rise, 
Progress,  arid  Present  State  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Western  New  York,  1848;  Bolton: 
History  of  the  County  nf  Westchester,  N.Y.,  1848, 
2  vols.,  new  ed.,  1883  ;  Foote  :  Sketches  of  North 
Carolina  (1810),  and  Sketches  of  Virginia,  1849, 
1855,  2  vols.;  J  odd:  history  of  the  Division  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  Stales  of 
America,  1852;  Nevin  [Alfred]:  The  Churches 
of  the  Valley,  1853 ;  Smith  [Joseph]  :  Old  Red 
Stone,  or  Historical  Sketches  of  Western  Presbyteri- 
anism,  1S54;  Pockwell:  Sketches  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church,  1851;  Brown  [Isaac  V.] :  His- 
torical Vindication  of  the  Abrogation  of  the  Plan  of 
Union,  1855;  Webster  [Bichard]  :  History 
of  the  Presbyterian  Churches  in  America,  1857  ; 
Sprague  [Willi  avi  P.]:  Annals  of  the  American 
Pulpit,  vols,  iii.,  iv.,  1800;  Gillett  :  History  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  in  United  States  of  Ameri- 
ca, 18G4,'2  vols.,  rev.  ed.,  1873;  Baird  :  A  His- 
tory of  the  New  School,  1808;  Eaton  [S.  J.  M.]  : 
History  of  the  Presbytery  of  Erie,  1808;  Presbyterian 
Re-union,  a  Memorial  Volume,  1870;  The  Tercen- 
tenary Book,  1873;  The  Presbyterian  Church  through- 
out the  World,  1874;  Centennial  Historical  Dis- 
courses, 1870;  Fowler  [P.  IP]  :  Historical  Sketch 
of  Prestii/lt.rianism  in  Central  Neio  York,  1877; 
Norton  [A-  T.]  :  History  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  the  Slat',  of  Illinois,  1879  ;  Blackburn  :  History 
of  the  Christian  Church,  1879;  Minutes  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  from  17S0  to  1883  ;  McClintock 
and  Strong:  t'yclojiadia  of  Biblical  Theological 
and  Ecclesiastical  Literature,  vol.  viii.  art.  "Presby- 
terian Church,"  1879.  E.  F.  HATFIELD,  D.D.' 

THE  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH  IN 
THE  UNITED  STATES  (SOUTHERN). 
1.  Its  Origin.  —  In  May,  1861,  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  Presbyterian  Church  (Old  School), 
which  met  in  Philadelphia,  adopted  a  paper  in 
reference  to  the  civil  war,  then  impending,  which 
undertook  to  decide  for  its  whole   constituency. 
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North  and  South,  a  question  upon  which  the  most 
eminent  statesmen  had  been  divided  in  opinion 
from  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  Constitu- 
tion;  viz.,  whether  the  ultimate  sovereignty,  the 
jus  summi  imperii,  resided  in  the  people  as  a  mass, 
or  in  the  people  as  they  were  originally  formed 
into  Colonies,  and  afterwards  into  States. 

Presbyterians  in  the  South  believed  that  this 
deliverance,  whether  true  or  otherwise,  was  one 
which  the  Church  was  not  authorized  to  make, 
and  that,  in  so  doing,  she  had  transcended  her 
sphere,  and  usurped  the  duties  of  the  State. 
Their  views  upon  this  subject  found  expression 
in  a  quarter  which  relieves  them  of  all  suspicion 
of  coming  from  an  interested  party.  A  protest 
against  this  action  was  presented  by  the  venerable 
Charles  Hodge,  D.D.,  of  Princeton  Theological 
Seminary,  and  by  forty-five  others  who  were 
members  of  that  Assembly. 

In  this  protest  it  was  asserted,  "  that  the  paper 
adopted  by  the  Assembly  does  decide  the  political 
question  just  stated,  in  our  judgment  is  undeni- 
able. It  not  only  asserts  the  loyalty  of  this  body 
to  the  Constitution  and  the  Union,  but  it  prom- 
ises, in  the  name  of  all  the  churches  and  ministers 
whom  it  represents,  to  do  all  that  in  them  lies  to 
strengthen,  uphold,  and  encourage  the  Federal 
Government.  It  is,  however,  a  notorious  fact, 
that  many  of  our  ministers  and  members  con- 
scientiously believe  that  the  allegiance  of  the  citi- 
zens of  this  country  is  primarily  due  to  the  States 
to  which  they  respectively  belong,  and  that  there- 
fore, whenever  any  State  renounces  its  connection 
with  the  United  States,  and  its  allegiance  with 
the  Constitution,  the  citizens  of  that  State  are 
bound  by  the  laws  of  God  to  continue  loyal  to 
their  State,  and  obedient  to  its  laws.  The  paper 
adopted  by  the  Assembly  virtually  declares,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  the  allegiance  of  the  citizen 
is  due  to  the  United  States,  any  thing  in  the 
Constitution  or  laws  of  the  several  States  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding.  .  The  General  As- 
sembly, in  thus  deciding  a  political  question,  and 
in  making  that  decision  practically  a  condition  of 
church-membership,  has,  in  our  judgment,  violated 
the  Constitution  of  the  Church,  and  usurped  the 
prerogative  of  its  divine  Master." 

_  Presbyterians  in  the  South,  coinciding  in  this 
view  of  the  case,  concluded  that  a  separation 
from  the  General  Assembly  aforesaid  was  impera- 
tively demanded,  not  in  the  spirit  of  schism,  but 
for  the  sake  of  peace,  and  for  the  protection  of 
the  liberty  with  which  Christ  had  made  them 
free. 

Accordingly,  ninety-three  ministers  and  ruling 
elders,  who  had  been  commissioned  for  that  pur- 
pose, met  in  the  city  of  Augusta,  Ga.,  on  the  4th 
of  December,  1861,  and  integrated  in  one  body, 
under  the  title  of  "  The  General  Assembly  of  the 
Confederate  States  of  America,"  adopting  at  the 
same  time  as  their  constitution  the  standards  of 
their  faith  and  order  which  they  had  always  held. 

Alter  the  close  of  the  war,  the  name  of  their 
church  was  changed  to  that  of  "  The  Presbyterian 
Church  m  the  United  States." 

2.  Union-  with  Other  Churches. —  An  or- 
ganic union  was  formed  with  the  United  Synod 
oi  the  Souili,  by  which  an  accession  of  about  1"0 
ministers,  190  churches,  and  12,000  communi- 
cants,  was   received.     This   union   was   effected 


after  careful  conference  between  committees  ap- 
pointed in  1863,  and  full  deliberation  by  the  two 
bodies  in  the  year  following. 

In  1869  the  synod  of  Kentucky,  which  had 
separated  from  the  Northern  Assembly  in  1867, 
was  received,  including  75  ministers,  137  churches, 
and  13,540  communicants.  In  1874  the  synod 
of  Missouri,  which  had  also  separated,  in  like 
manner  was  received,  including  67  ministers,  141 
churches,  and  8,000  communicants.  In  addition 
to  these  was  the  accession  of  the  presbytery  of 
Patapsco,  in  1867,  consisting  of  6  ministers,  3 
churches,  and  576  communicants,  formerly  con- 
nected with  the  synod  of  Baltimore. 

3.  Benevolent  Operations.  —  The  Southern 
General  Assembly  does  not  conduct  its  benevolent 
work  by  means  of  boards  empowered  to  plan  and 
direct  what  shall  be  done,  but  by  committees,  of 
which  their  respective  secretaries  are  ex  officio 
members,  all  elected  annually  by  the  assembly, 
directly  responsible  to  it,  and  acting  as  executive 
agents  under  its  instructions. 

(1)  Foreign  Missions.  —  The  whole  missionary 
force  consists  of  106  persons,  of  whom  15  are 
native  ordained  preachers,  and  34  are  native  as- 
sistants, variously  employed.  The  missions  are 
established  in  China,  South  America,  Greece, 
Italy,  Mexico,  and  among  the  Choctaw  and 
Cherokee  Indians.  In  the  Empire  of  Brazil  there 
is  a  flourishing  college,  under  the  control  of  the 
missionaries,  to  which  the  sons  of  many  gentle- 
men of  the  National  Church  are  sent,  not  be- 
cause of  any  sympathy  with  Protestantism,  but 
because  of  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  education  to 
be  obtained  there. 

The  receipts  for  1882-83  from  all  sources  were 
$69,000,  of  which  the  sabbath  schools  contributed 
nearly  *7,000. 

(2)  Home  Missions.  —  This  field  is  of  vast  ex- 
tent, and  becoming  more  important  every  day 
because  of  the  steadily  rising  tide  of  immigration 
from  Europe  and  the  Northern  States.  Contri- 
butions to  home  missions  are  distributed  among 
what  is  called  Sustentation,  the  Evangelistic 
Fund  (partly  for  the  colored  people),  and  the 
Invalid  Fund.  The  total  receipts  for  all  the 
departments  of  home-mission  work  for  1882-S3 
amounted  to  $67,000,  a  gain  of  $13,000  over 
the  previous  year.  This  agency  has  not  only 
strengthened  many  weak  churches,  but  has  aided 
in  the  organization  of  others  in  destitute  places, 
and  has  been  one  of  the  most  efficient  instrumen- 
talities in  advancing  the  progress  and  prosperity 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  South. 

(3)  Publication.  —  This  enterprise  vwas  over- 
taken by  a  great  financial  trouble  in  1877,  but  is 
now  emerging  from  its  embarrassments.  The 
receipts  from  churches,  sabbath  schools,  and  all 
other  sources,  for  1882-83,  amounted  to  $14,000. 

(4)  Education. — The  whole  number  of  stu- 
dents aided  in  1882-83  in  their  preparation  for 
the  ministry  was  123,  from  41  presbyteries.  Ag- 
gregate receipts  for  1882-83,  f  13,000. 

4.  Institutions  of  Learning.  (1)  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  in  Prince  Edward  County, 
Va. ;  established  in  1S21,  under  the  care  of  the 
synods  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina;  the  As- 
sembly having  general  supervisory  power.  Stu- 
dents in  1S82-83,  56  ;  professors,  4.  Measures  for 
the  endowment  of  a  fifth  professorship  have  been 
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adopted.  The  total  amount  of  investments  re- 
ported in  April,  1883,  was  ^251,000,  yielding  an 
income  of  115,000. 

(2)  Theological  Seminary  at  Columbia,  S.C., 
under  the  care  of  the  synods  of  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  and  Alabama;  the  Assembly  having  a 
supervision,  as  with  Union  Theological  Seminary, 
Virginia.  This  institution,  which  was  closed  for 
two  years,  was  re-opened  in  September,  l.SS'J, 
with  encouraging  prospects  of  future  prosperity. 
Number  of  professors,  1.  The  venerable  Dr. 
George  Howe  died  in  April,  1883,  alter  having 
been  an  instructor  in  this  seminary  for  fifty-two 
years. 

(3)  Institute  for  Training  Colored  Minister*.  — 
Established  in  Tuscaloosa,  Ala.,  in  1877.  Pro- 
fessors, 2;  students,  31.  This  institution  is 
steadily  growing  in  the  confidence  of  the  church 
and  in  the  appreciation  of  the  colored  people. 

(-1)  Other  Institutions,  not  Theological,  but  avow- 
edly Presbyterian  in  their  character  and  manage- 
ment, are  Hampden-Sidney  College,  Virginia; 
Davidson  College,  North  Carolina;  Adger  Col- 
lege, South  Carolina;  Central  University,  Ken- 
tucky ;  Westminster  College,  Missouri ;  South- 
Western  Presbyterian  University,  Tennessee  ; 
King's  College,  Tennessee;  and  Austin  College, 
Texas. 

5.  Church  Principles. —  Holding,  in  common 
with  other  branches  of  the  Presbyterian  family, 
the  Westminster  Confession  and  Catechisms,  the 
Southern  Church  lays  special  emphasis  on  the 
follow  ing  points  :  — 

(1)  .-1  Faithful  Adherence  to  the  Constitution. — 
While  allowing  a  just  liberty  of  explanation 
according  to  the  well-known  traditions  of  Pres- 
byterian  history,  latitudinarianisin  is  carefully 
excluded. 

(2)  The  Spirituality  of  the  Church.  —  "Synods 
and  Councils  are  to  handle  nothing  but  which  is 
ecclesiastical." 

(o)  Ecclesiastical  Power.  —  "  While  the  source 
of  power,  in  all  the  courts  alike,  is  Jesus,  who 
rules  in  them  and  through  them,  yet  the  Constitu- 
tion, in  accordance  with  the  word  of  God,  assigns 
the  courts  respectively  their  several  powers  and 
duties,  and  prescribes  the  mode  in  which  these 
powers  are  to  be  exercised.  Therefore  the  claim 
by  any  court  to  exercise  powers  not  assigned  to 
it  is  a  breach  of  the  Constitutional  Covenant  be- 
tween the  several  parties  thereto." 

7.  Extent  of  the  Church.  —  At  the  time 
of  organization  in  1801,  the  tleneral  Assembly  in- 
cluded 10  synods,  47  presbyteries,  about  700  min- 
isters, 1,000  churches,  and  75,000  communicants, 
about  10,000  of  which  were  of  the  African  race. 
It  was  formed  out  of  elements  which  were  mostly 
among  the  oldest  in  the  history  of  the  Presbyte- 
rian communion  in  this  country  ;  carrying  with  it 
nearly  one-third  of  the  whole  original  church.  It 
includes  now  (August,  1883)  13  synods,  07  presby- 
teries, 1,070  ministers,  2,040  churches,  and  127,000 
communicants. 

8.  Fraternal  Relations.  —  Reference  hav- 
ing been  made  to  the  causes  of  separation  between 
the  churches  North  and  South,  "ft  is  proper,  in 
conclusion,  to  state  the  present  relations  of  these 
bodies  to  each  other.  The  Southern  Assembly, 
which  met  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  in  1882,  and  the 
Northern  Assembly,  in  session  at  the  same  time 


at  Springfield,  111.,  "in  order  to  remove  all  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  a  full  and  fraternal  corre- 
spondence," each  adopted  a  minute,  "  mutatis 
mutandis,  for  their  reciprocal  concurrence,  as 
affording  a  basis  for  the  exchange  of  delegates." 

In  accordance  with  this  action,  each  assembly 
appointed  delegates  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the 
other  assembly,  to  convey  "  its  cordial  Christian 
salutations"  and  "the  expression  of  its  warm 
fraternal  regard." 

The  delegates  appointed  performed  the  duty 
assigned  to  them  in  May,  1883;  the  Northern 
Assembly  meeting  at  Saratoga,  N.Y.,  and  the 
Southern  at  Lexington,  Ky.       MOsek  r>.  ikk;e. 

CUMIi  ERL.  i  ND  PRE  SB  YTERIA  N 
CHURCH.     See  art. 

THE  SYNOD  OF  THE  REFORMED 
PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH  IN  NORTH 
AMERICA  .  —  Reformed  Presbyterians,  or  Cov- 
enanters, claim  to  be  the  lineal  ecclesiastical  de- 
scendants of  that  part  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Scotland  which  refused  to  accept  of  the  Revo- 
lution settlement  of  1088.  finding  that  that 
famous  arrangement  contained  Erastian  elements, 
and  failed  to  embody  many  of  those  principles  for 
which  they  had  strenuously  contended  from  the 
days  of  Knox,  and  in  defence  of  which  they  had 
recently  suffered  a  bloody  persecution  of  twenty- 
eight  years,  the  more  faithful  of  the  Covenanters 
refused  to  give  their  adherence  to  its  terms. 

Standing  aloof  from  the  "  Establishment,"  they 
remained  a  small  but  zealous  and  independent 
body.  Emigrating  to  North  America  in  small 
numbers,  they  settled  here  and  there,  mostly  in 
the  Atlantic  States  from  Vermont  to  South  Caro- 
lina. Ministers  sent  out  from  the  mother-church 
in  Scotland  travelled  through  these  settlements, 
preaching,  and  administering  the  ordinances.  The 
first  Reformed  Presbytery  of  North  America  was 
constituted  in  1798  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia; 
and  the  synod  was  constituted  in  the  same  city 
in  1809.  With  the  exception  of  an  unfortunate 
division,  which  took  place  in  1833,  w  ith  reference 
to  the  relations  of  the  members  of  the  church  to 
the  civil  institutions  of  the  country,  the  growth 
of  this  small  Presbyterian  church  has  been  steady, 
although  not  rapid.  The  church  has  now  112 
ministers,  10  presbyteries,  121  congregations,  and 
10,700  members.  The  contributions  reported  in 
1882  were  at  the  rate  of  ft  IS  per  member  to  all 
purposes,  .|1.50  per  member  to  foreign  missions, 
and  |2.50  to  home  missions.  It  has  a  theological 
seminary  with  3  professors  and  20  students,  a 
college  with  6  professors  and  100  students,  a  mis- 
sion school  and  church  among  the  Freedmen  in 
Selma  (Ala.),  a  Chinese  mission  church  and  school 
in  San  Francisco,  and  (i  large  Chinese  mission 
schools  in  city  congregations.  The  foreign  mis- 
sion in  Latakia,  Syria,  has  4  ministers,  1  physi- 
cian, 3  lady-teachers,  1  native  licentiate,  30  native 
helpers,  2  boarding-schools,  21  day-schools,  600 
pupils,  a  congregation  with  125  communicants, 
and  a  theological  class  with  6  students. 

This  church  adheres  to  the  Westminster  Con- 
fession of  Faith  as  her  chief  doctrinal  standard, 
accepting  it  as  it  was  originally  received  by  the 
Church  of  Scotland;  that  is,  with  explanations 
as  to  her  understanding  of  certain  portions  of 
the  Confession  concerning  the  power  of.  the  civil 
magistrate  in  ecclesiastical  matters.     Attaching 
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great  importance  to  the  duty  of  testifying  against 
prevalent  errors  as  a  "witnessing"  church,  she 
has  published  a  testimony  (Reformation  Principles 
Exhibited),  declaring  the  doctrines  accepted,  and 
also  the  contrary  errors  condemned.  As  the 
name  "  Covenanter"  indicates,  and  in  accordance 
with  her  past  history,  the  church  holds,  as  a 
prime  article  of  her  creed,  that  public  social 
covenanting  is  a  duty  obligatory  upon  churches 
and  nations  in  New-Testament  times ;  and  that 
the  obligations  of  these  bonds,  owing  to  the  or- 
ganic unity  of  the  church,  are  binding  upon  all 
represented  in  the  taking  of  them  until  the  ends 
contemplated  by  them  have  been  accomplished. 
In  accordance  with  this  principle,  the  bond  of  a 
covenant  having  been  carefully  prepared,  and 
having  been  sent  down  in  overture  to  the  sessions 
and  presbyteries,  and  by  them  with  great  unanim- 
ity approved,  it  was  solemnly  sworn  and  sub- 
scribed by  the  synod  in  the  city  of  Pittsburgh  in 
1871,  and  soon  after  by  the  various  congrega- 
tions throughout  the  country.  This  covenant  was 
intended  to  embody  the  principles  of  the  Na- 
tional Covenant  of  Scotland,  and  of  the  Solemn 
League  and  Covenant,  in  so  far  as  they  are  appli- 
cable in  this  land.  These  subordinate  standards 
are  held  as  authoritative  only  in  so  far  as  they 
are  agreeable  unto,  and  founded  upon,  the  su- 
preme standard,  —  the  word  of  God. 

In  point  of  government,  this  church  differs  in 
no  essential  element  from  other  Presbyterian 
churches.  More  recently  she  has,  with  marked 
advantage,  revived  the  office  of  the  deacon,  which 
had  unfortunately  fallen  into  desuetude  among 
the  Presbyterian  bodies,  limiting,  however,  the. 
functions  of  this  office  to  the  oversight  of  the 
temporalities  of  the  church.  Strictly  adhering 
to  the  Peformation  principle,  that  what  is  not 
appointed  by  God  in  his  worship  is  forbidden, 
and  finding  no  warrant  for  the  use  of  instru- 
ments of  music,  or  of  hymns  of  human  composi- 
tion, Pefonned  Presbyterians  praise  God  only  in 
the  use  of  the  psalms  of  inspiration,  and  without 
organs,  or  instruments  of  any  kind. 

This  church  has  co-operated  freely  with  all  the 
prominent  reforms  of  the  age.  Organized  at 
first,  even  in  the  Southern  States,  upon  a  strictly 
antislavery  basis,  and  rigidly  excluding  all  slave- 
holders from  her  communion,  her  ministers  and 
people  warmly  espoused  the  cause  of  emancipa- 
tion, and  bore  constant  and  consistent  testimony 
against  the  evil  of  slavery.  The  temperance 
reform  meets  her  earnest  approval.  The  manu- 
facture, sale,  and  use,  as  a  beverage,  of  all  intoxi- 
cating drinks,  are  forbidden  by" positive  enact- 
ments. Any  member  indulging  in  any  of  these 
practices  exposes  himself  to  the  censures  of  the 
church.  Believing  secret  oath-bound  associations 
of  all  descriptions  to  be  unscriptural,  and  dan- 
gerous in  their  tendencies,  she  testifies  against, 
and  forbids  all  connection  with,  them  as  'neces- 
sarily entangling,  and  inconsistent  with  the  higher 
allegiance  due  to  the  Church  of  Christ. 

'I  he  more  special  and  distinctive  principle  of 
this  church,  the  one  in  which  she  differs  from 
nil  others,  is  her  practical  protest  against  the  seci- 
/«r  character  of  the  United  States  Constitution. 
Holding  to  the  universal  headship  of  Christ,  and 
that  civil  government  is  a  divine  ordinance,  and 
one  of  the  "all  things"  put  under  him  as  the 


Mediatorial  Ruler  of  the  universe,  and  that  to 
him  the  allegiance  of  all  nations  is  due,  Reformed 
Presbyterians  refuse  close  incorporation  with  any 
government  which  does  not  in  some  form  recog- 
nize these  principles,  and  give  them  effective  ex- 
pression in  its  legislation.  On  examination  of 
the  United  States  Constitution,  that  remarkable 
document  is  found  to  contain  no  recognition  of 
God  as  the  source  of  all  legitimate  civil  authori- 
ty, nor  of  his  law  as  supreme  above  all  human 
laws,  nor  of  his  Son  as  governor  among  the  na- 
tions, nor  in  any  form  of  the  scriptural  principle, 
that  "  the  powers  that  be  are  ordained  of  God ; " 
but,  on  the  contrary,  the  preamble,  "  We  the 
people  do  ordain  this  Constitution,"  seems  to 
arrogate  to  the  people  that  which  is  claimed  by 
the  apostle  as  a  prerogative  of  God.  The  Consti- 
tution does  not  recognize  the  Bible,  the  Christian 
sabbath,  Christian  morality,  Christian  qualifica- 
tions for  civil  officials,  and  gives  no  legal  basis 
for  any  Christian  feature  in  the  administration 
of  government.  For  these  reasons,  Reformed 
Presbyterians  refuse  to  take  the  oath  to  the  Con- 
stitution, or  perform  any  civil  act  that  involves 
the  oath;  such  as  voting  for  officers  who  are 
required  to  swear  to  the  Constitution  as  a  condi- 
tion of  performing  the  functions  of  their  office. 
Civil  acts  that  do  not  involve  the  oath  to  the 
Constitution,  they  freely  perform.  Believing  that 
the  law  of  Christ  requires  them  to  live  quiet  and 
peaceable  lives,  they  endeavor,  in  all  good  con- 
science, to  conduct  themselves  as  useful  members 
of  the  Commonwealth,  bearing  with  cheerfulness 
their  share  of  the  public  burdens,  and  doing  all 
in  their  power  to  advance  the  best  interests  of 
their  country.  They  take  the  deepest  interest  in 
that  reform  movement  which  has  for  its  object 
the  amendment  of  the  United  States  Constitution 
in  those  particulars  in  which  they  consider  it  de- 
fective. Indeed,  they  feel  specially  called  to  aid  in 
its  success,  at  whatever  cost  or  personal  sacrifice, 
deeming  that  when  these  proposed  amendments 
to  the  Constitution  shall  have  been  incorporated 
in  that  document,  and  not  until  then,  we  shall 
have  a  truly  Christian  government,  and  our  be- 
loved country  be  indeed  a  kingdom  of  our  Lord 
and  of  his  Christ. 

Lit.  —  The  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith 
(William  S.  Rentoul,  Philadelphia,  and  Scotch 
editions);  The  National  Covenant  of  Scotland ;  The 
Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  The  Form  of  Church 
Government,  and  Directory  for  Worship;  The  Larger 
and  Shorter  Catechisms,  —  all  these  are  bound  to- 
gether as  one  book.  In  this  country  and  in  the 
present  century,  the  church  has  prepared  the  fol- 
lowing statements  of  its  present  position :  Ref- 
ormation Principles  exhibited  as  a  Testimony,  Book 
of  Government  and  Discipline  (revised  in  1863), 
Covenant  (sworn  to  by  the  synod  in  Pittsburgh 
in  1871).  J.  n.  w.  sloanb. 

PRESBYTERIAN  (REFORMED) 
CHURCH  IN  NORTH  AMERICA,  GEN- 
ERAL SYNOD.  —  This  body,  with  the  mem- 
bership under  its  care,  is  a  lineal  descendant  of 
the  Eeformed  Church  of  Scotland.  In  this  king- 
dom, papal  jurisdiction  was  abolished  in  1560. 
In  the  year  15*0  the  National  Covenant  of  Scot- 
land was  prepared,  and  subscribed  by  all  ranks. 
The  object  of  this  bond  was  to  resist  the  encroach- 
ments of   Romanism.      By  its  adoption,  in  con- 
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junction  with  other  steps  of  reformation,  the 
foundation  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church 
was  laid.  After  the  union  of  the  crowns  of  Scot- 
land and  England  in  the  person  of  James  VI., 
in  1603,  this  monarch  claimed  to  be  (lie  head  of 
the  church,  and  alleged  that  "presbytery  was  tit 
only  for  a  nation  of  republicans."  In  1017  he 
attempted  to  impose  upon  the  Church  of  Scotland 
the  ceremonies  of  (he  English  Church.  ( 'barbs  1. 
followed  his  predecessor  in  acts  of  tyranny.  In 
1037  the  Liturgy  of  the  Service-Book  was  ordered 
to  be  introduced  into  the  churches  of  Scotland. 
The  result  was  the  great  moral  revolution  of  103s, 
when  the  "  National  Covenant"  was  renewed,  with 
additions.  To  resist  prelatic  innovation,  and  j 're- 
serve and  further  the  Reformed  religion  in  the 
kingdoms  of  England,  Scotland,  andTreland,  in 
11343  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  was 
adopted,  and  became  part  of  the  Constitution  of 
Britain. 

About  this  time  the  term  "  Covenanters  "  began 
to  be  applied  to  the  Reformed  Presbyterians  of 
Scotland.  In  10-17-48  the  Westminster  Confes- 
sion of  Faith,  and  Catechisms-,  Larger  and  Shorter, 
were  adopted  by  the  Reformed  Church  of  Scot- 
land. By  the  passing  of  several  supplementary 
acts  to  the  first  and  second  Books  of  Discipline 
in  1649,  the  General  Assembly  placed  the  cope- 
stone  upon  the  work  of  Reformation ;  and  the 
covenanted  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  stood 
forth,  the  grand  outcome  of  persevering  struggle 
for  the  church's  independence  and  the  Mediator's 
headship. 

The  execution  of.  Charles  I.  and  the  proclama- 
tion of  Charles  II.  as  his  successor  to  the  crown 
of  Britain  followed.  After  the  restoration  of  the 
latter  sovereign,  he  proceeded  to  restore  Prelacy 
in  Scotland.  The  church  was  divided  into  fac- 
tions, and  twenty-eight  years  of  persecution  en- 
sued. Many  succumbed  to  the  storm.  A  few 
remained  faithful,  and  by  their  fidelity  became 
the  true  exponents  of  the  church's  faith  as  held 
from  1638  to  1049.  Among  them  Richard  Cam- 
eron and  Donald  Cargill  appeared  prominent. 
In  the  year  1030  they  published  the  Sanquhar 
Declaration,  in  which  the  ground  was  taken, 
that  when  a  sovereign  violates  his  solemn  engage- 
ments with  his  subjects,  and  becomes  a  tyrant, 
the  people  are  released  from  their  allegiance,  and 
no  longer  bound  to  support  and  defend  him. 
Although  the  abettors  of  this  sentiment  were 
accused  of  treason,  and  adjudged  worthy  of 
death,  in  less  than  ten  years  the  entire  British 
nation  indorsed  the  position  by  the  joint  corona- 
tion of  William  and  Mary  in  1689  ;  and  the  same 
principle  lay  at  the  foundation  of  the  American 
Revolution  in  1776.  These  men  might  be  thought 
stern  and  uncompromising  in  their  religious  prin- 
ciples ;  but  they  understood  the  value  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty,  and,  far  ahead  of  their  age,  they 
uttered  the  sentiment  which  finds  to-day  an  echo 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

At  the  accession  of  William  and  Mary,  by  the 
terms  of  the  revolution  settlement,  Episcopacy 
was  established  in  England  and  Ireland,  and 
Presbyterianism  in  Scotland.  By  this  arrange- 
ment, royal  supremacy  over  the  church,  against 
which  the  true  Covenanters  had  so  long  struggled, 
was  preserved.  From  it,  those,  principally,  who 
had  suffered  for  refusing  allegiance  to  the  tyranny 


of  the  house  of  Stuart,  dissented.  Among  other 
reasons  of  dissent,  one  was,  that,  by  the  settle- 
ment, the  civil  magistrate  usurped  an  authority 
over  (he  church  which,  virtually  destroyed  her 
independence,  and  which  was  inconsistent  with 
the  sole  headship  of  the  Mediator.  For  more 
than  sixteen  years  these  people  remained  without 
a  ministry,  organizing  themselves  into  praying  so- 
cieties, and  endeavoring  to  adhere  to  the  church's 
position  during  the  "second  reformation."  In 
the  year  17(10  Rev.  John  McMillan  acceded  to 
their  fellowship  from  the  Established  Church.  In 
the  year  1713  Rev.  Mr.  Nairn  became  identified 
with  them.  The  same  year  these  two  ministers, 
with  ruling  elders,  constituted  the  Reformed  Pres- 
bytery. Through  this  body,  Reformed  Presby- 
terians in  Scotland,  Ireland,  British  America,  and 
the  United  Slates,  have  received  their  ministry. 
In  17o'J  Rev.  Mr.  Cuthbertson  arrived  in  America 
from  the  Reformed  Presbytery  of  Scotland.  He 
was  joined  by  Rev.  Messrs.  Lind  and  Dobbin 
from  the  Reformed  Presbytery  of  Ireland.  By 
these  a  presbytery  was  formed  in  1774,  and  the 
Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  took  her  position 
as  a  distinct  ecclesiastical  body  in  North  America. 
In  173'J  this  presbytery  was  disorganized  by  its 
union  with  a  presbytery  of  the  Associate  Church. 
The  result  was,  that  a  portion  of  the  Associate 
Church  and  a  large  number  of  the  people  of  the 
Reformed  Presbyterian  Church,  did  not  approve 
of  the  union.  The  existence  of  three  distinct 
organizations,  instead  of  two,  was  the  outcome. 

At  various  intervals  within  about  ten  years  from 
the  above  period,  Revs.  Reid,  McGarragh,  King, 
and  McKimiey,  were  commissioned  by  their  re- 
spective presbyteries  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  to 
manage  judicially  the  concerns  of  the  Reformed 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States.  In 
1798.  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  Rev.  Messrs. 
McKinney  and  Gibson,  with  ruling  elders,  recon- 
stituted the  Reformed  Presbytery  of  the  United 
States  of  North  America.  At  this  time  the  church 
was  scattered  over  the  United  States  from  South 
Carolina  to  Vermont,  and  westward  as  far  as  the 
State  of  Ohio.  The  presbytery  was  divided  into 
three  committees.  In  1809  the  Synod  of  the 
Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  was  constituted 
in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  three  com- 
mittees of  presbytery  formed  into  presbyteries. 
In  18l'3  it  was  thought  desirable  to  give  the 
supreme  judicatory  a  representative  character. 
As  a  consequence,  the  General  Synod  was  formed, 
the  constituency  of  which  is  taken  from  the  pres- 
byteries according  to  a  certain  ratio.  Among  the 
members  of  synod,  some  held  that  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  is  infidel  and  immoral, 
and  that  Reformed  Presbyterians  could  not  con- 
sistently hold  office  or  vote  under  its  provisions. 
Others  believed  that  it  was  defective,  but  not 
essentially  infidel  and  immoral.  In  the  synod 
of  1831  this  matter  was  made  a  subject  of  "free 
discussions."  But  in  1833,  when  General  Synod 
met,  a  number  of  ministers,  with  adherents, 
refused  to  discuss  the  subject  further,  and  with- 
drew from  General  Synod.  The  S3'nod  was  thus 
diminished  in  numbers. 

The  doctrinal  principles  of  General  Synod  are 
embodied  in  the  ll'eslminsler  Confession  of  FailJi, 
Catechisms  (Larger  and  Shorter),  ami  Reformation 
Principles  exhibited.     The  Book  of  Psalms,  in  the 
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best  attainable  version,  — prose  or  metrical,  or 
both,  — is  the  matter  of  praise  in  this  church. 
Sealing  ordinances  are  extended  only  to  those 
who  subscribe  to  the  symbols  of  the  church's 
faith,  and  submit  to  her  authority. 

The  design  of  this  is,  not  to  unchurch  any  other 
denomination  of  Christians,  but  to  maintain  good 
order.  Qualifications  for  membership,  the  train- 
ing of  children,  and  practical  godliness,  have  al- 
ways been  reckoned  matters  of  supreme  moment 
in  this  church.  The  General  Synod  is  represented 
in  the  Presbyterian  Alliance,  and  has  under  its 
care  0  presbyteries,  40  ministers  and  licentiates, 
48  congregations,  0,600  communicants,  and  about 
4,000  sabbath-school  scholars.  To  General  Synod 
also  belong  one  theological  seminary,  located 
in  Philadelphia,  and  organized  in  1S08,  and  one 
foreign  mission-station  in  Northern  India,  com- 
menced in  1836,  besides  domestic  mission-stations 
in  British  America  and  the  United  States. 

See  Histories  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  Reforma- 
tion Principles  exhibited,  Christian  Expositor  (ed.  by 
Rev.  Alexander  McLeod,  D.D.),  and  Minutes  of 
General  Synod.  D.  STEELE. 

THE  UNITED  PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH  OF  NORTH  AMERICA  is  descend- 
ed from  the  Presbyterian  churches  of  Scotland  and 
Ireland.  As  early  as  1742,  petitions  for  a  supply  of 
ministers  were  sent  from  Lancaster  and  Chester 
Counties,  Penn.,  to  the  Associate  Presbytery,  which 
the  Revs.  Ebenezcr  Erskine,  Alexander  Moncrieff, 
William  Wilson,  and  James  Fisher  had  organized 
at  Garney's  Bridge,  .Scotland,  Dec.  6,  1733.  These 
petitions  were  repeated  until  1753,  when  the  As- 
sociate Synod,  which  had  been  formed  in  the 
mean  time,  sent  out  the  Revs.  Alexander  Gellatly 
and  Andrew  Arnott.  These  men  came,  and  on 
the  2d  of  November,  1753,  they  organized,  as  they 
had  been  instructed  to  do,  the  Associate  Presby- 
tery of  Pennsylvania,  subordinate  to  the  Associate 
Synod  of  Scotland. 

About  the  year  1750,  and  in  answer  to  similar 
petitions,  the  Reformed  Presbyterians  of  Scotland 
sent  out  Rev.  John  Cuthbertson  to  the  same 
general  field.  He  was  afterwards  joined  by  Rev. 
Matthew  bind  and  Rev.  Alexander  Dobbin,  from 
Ireland,  and  on  the  10th  of  March,  1774,  these 
three  ministers  constituted  the  Reformed  Presby- 
terian Presbytery  of  America.  Eight  years  after, 
or  on  the  13th  of  June,  1782,  an  agreement  was 
made  by  all  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  and  a 
large  part  of  the  Associate  ministers  and  con- 
gregations to  form  a  union.  That  union  was 
consummated  on  the  first  day  of  the  following 
November,  in  Philadelphia,  by  the  organization 
of  a  synod,  which  took  the  names  of  the  uniting 
parties,  and  was  styled  "  The  Synod  of  the  Asso- 
ciate Reformed  Church.' 
_  Some  of  the  Associate  ministers  and  congrega- 
tions did  not  enter  into  this  union,  and  thus  there 
were  now  the  Associate  and  Associate  Reformed 
churches.  Each  had  its  profession  and  usages, 
large  y  in  common  with  the  churches  from  which 
they  had  sprung  abroad  ;  and  for  over  three-quar- 
ters of  a  century  each  pursued  its  own  course. 
Often,  however,  it  was  felt  that  churches  so  nearly 
the  same  in  their  history,  profession,  and  work 
ought  to  be  organically  one,  and  might  thus 
accomplish  far  more.  Accordingly,  in  A  fay  lsfo 
delegates  from  the  respective  synods  met  in  Phila- 


delphia, and  entered  upon  negotiations,  which 
were  carried  on  until  May  26,  1858,  when,  after 
much  deliberation  and  prayer,  a  union  was  hap- 
pily consummated  between  these  churches,  in  the 
City  Hall,  Pittsburgh,  Penn.,  and  the  body  thus 
formed  was  called  "  The  United  Presbyterian 
Church  of  North  America." 

The  basis  of  this  union,  and  which  constitutes 
the  standing  profession  of  the  United  Church, 
was  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Eaith,  with  a 
modification  of  the  chapters  on  the  power  of  the 
civil  magistrate  (circa  sacra),  the  Catechisms 
(Larger  and  Shorter),  and  a  Judicial  Testimony. 
This  testimony  contained  eighteen  declarations, 
which  are  explanatory  of  the  sense  in  which  the 
Confession  of  Faith  and  the  Catechisms  are  un- 
derstood, and  are  to  be  maintained.  Most  of 
these  are  held  by  evangelical  Christians  generally ; 
but  there  are  five  which  quite  largely  distinguish 
this  church  from  others.    These  are  as  follows  :  — 

"  We  declare  That  slaveholding,  that  is,  the  hold- 
ing of  unoffending  Iranian  beings  in  involuntary 
bondage,  and  considering  and  treating  them  as  prop- 
erty, and  subject  to  be  bought  and  sold,  is  a  violation 
of  the  law  of  God,  and  contrary  both  to  the  letter 
and  spirit  of  Christianity. 

"  We  declare  That  all  associations,  whether  formed 
for  political  or  benevolent  purposes,  which  impose 
upon  their  members  an  oath  of  secrecy,  or  an  obliga- 
tion to  obey  a  code  of  unknown  laws,  are  inconsist- 
ent with  the  genius  and  spirit  of  Christianity,  and, 
church-members  ought  not  to  have  fellowship  with 
sucli  associations. 

"  We  declare  That  the  Church  should  not  extend 
communion  in  sealing  ordinances  to  those  who  refuse 
adherence  to  her  profession,  or  subjection  to  her  gov- 
ernment and  discipline,  or  who  refuse  to  forsake  a 
communion  which  is  inconsistent  with  the  profession 
that  she  makes,  nor  should  communion  in  any  ordi- 
nances of  worship  be  held  in  such  circumstances  as 
would  be  inconsistent  with  keeping  of  these  ordi- 
nances pure  and  entire,  or  so  as  to  give  countenance 
to  any  corruption  of  the  doctrines  or  i  astitutions  of 
Christ. 

"  We  declare  That  public  social  covenanting  is  a 
moral  duty,  the  observance  of  which  is  not  required 
at  stated  times,  but  on  extraordinary  occasions,  as 
the  providence  of  God  and  the  circumstances  of  the 
Church  may  indicate.  It  is  seasonable  in  times  of 
great  danger  to  the  Church,  in  times  of  exposure  to 
backsliding,  or  in  times  of  reformation,  when  the 
Church  is  returning  to  God  from  a  state  of  backslid- 
ing. When  the  Church  has  entered  into  such  cove- 
nant transactions,  they  continue  to  bind  posterity 
faithfully  to  adhere  to  and  prosecute  the  grand  object 
for  which  such  engagements  were  entered  into. 

"  We  declare  That  it  is  the  will  of  God  that  the 
songs  contained  in  the  Book  of  Psalms  be  sung  in  his 
worship,  both  public  and  private,  to  the  end  of  the 
world;  and,  in  singing  God's  praise,  these  songs 
should  be  employed,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  devo- 
tional compositions  of  uninspired  men." 

In  due  time  the  United  Church  adopted  a 
Book  of  Government  and  Discipline  and  a  Di- 
rectory for  Worship,  and  incorporated  them  with 
its  standards.  All  these,  viz.,  the  Confession  of 
Faith,  the  Catechisms,  the  Testimony,  the  Book 
of  Government  and  Discipline,  and  the  Directory 
for  Worship,  became  the  lawr  of  the  church,  and 
are  required  to  be  subscribed  by  ministers,  elders, 
and  all  who  become  members.  There  is  one, 
profession  or  law  for  officers  and  members,  and 
it  is  binding  upon  all  alike. 

In  its  government  this  church  is  Presbyterian. 
Its  supreme  court  is  a,  general  assembly,  which 
consists  of  commissioners  from  all  the  presby- 
teries, and  meets  once  a  year. 
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In  worship,  it  uses  only  the  psalms  of  the  Bible. 
Its  principle  is,  that  these  psalms  are  the  only 
divinely  authorized  matter  of  praise.  It  accepts 
the  metrical  version  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
and  has  prepared  a  revised  and  amended  one, 
with  a  hundred  and  thirty-eight  new  versions  of 
a  hundred  and  seventeen  psalms,  and  a  much 
larger  variety  of  metres.  Congregational  singing 
is  everywhere  strictly  enjoined. 

Both  parts  of  this  church  took  steps  early  in 
their  history  for  the  training  of  an  able  ministry, 
and  to  them  belongs  the  honor  of  organizing  the 
first  theological  seminaries  in  this  count  ry.  Those 
at  Andover,  Mass.,  and  Princeton,  N.J.,  were 
founded  in  1808  and  1S12  respectively;  but  in 
1791  the  Associate  Church  appointed  liev.  .John 
Anderson,  D.D.,  professor  of  theology,  and  organ- 
ized and  located  a  theological  seminary  at  Service 
Creek,  Penn.  Ten  years  afterwards,  or  in  1804, 
the  Associate  Reformed  Synod  appointed  Rev. 
John  M.  Mason,  D.l>.,  its  professor,  and  prepared 
a  constitution  and  course  of  study  for  a  theologi- 
cal seminary,  which  it  located  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  and  formally  opened  in  November,  1805. 
Others  have  existed  for  a  time.  Two  are  now 
in  successful  operation,  —  one,  with  three  profess- 
ors, at  Xenia,  O.  ;  and  the  other,  with  four,  at 
Allegheny,  Penn.  Nearly  two  thousand  young 
men  have  studied  for  the  ministry  in  the  theo- 
logical seminaries  of  this  church. 

This  church  has  also  six  colleges  more  or  less 
under  its  control,  with  nearly  one  thousand  stu- 
dents in  them. 

In  carrying  on  its  work  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church  has  seven  boards ;  viz.,  home,  foreign,  and 
freedmen's  missions,  church  extension,  publica- 
tion, education,  and  ministerial  relief.  Most  of 
these  are  incorporated,  and  all  are  under  the 
General  Assembly.  During  the  year  ending  May, 
1883,  this  church  employed  under  its  home  board 
73  missionaries,  aided  222  congregations  in  51 
presbyteries,  and  expended  in  this  work  $39,592. 

Foreign  missions  have  been  successively  carried 
on  in  Trinidad,  Syria,  India,  Egypt,  and  China. 
Believing,  however,  that  more  could  be  accom- 
plished by  concentrating  its  forces  and  its  funds, 
this  church  limits  its  foreign  work  now  to  India 
and  Egypt.  In  these  two  missions  it  has  (Janua- 
ry, 1883)  17  ordained  foreign  and  19  native  min- 
isters and  preachers,  31  female  missionaries,  and 
192  native  teachers  and  helpers,  a  total  of  259 
laborers.  It  has  22  organized  churches,  1,909 
communicants,  4,631  pupils  in  the  schools,  mission 
property  valued  at  $161,325,  and  an  expenditure 
the  past  year  (1882)  of  $77,008.86.  There  were 
401  natives  brought  during  the  year  to  confess 
Christ,  or  about  23  for  each  of  the  foreign  mis- 
sionaries. In  this  church  the  board  recommends 
new  missionaries  ;  but  in  all  cases  the  General 
Assembly  appoints  them,  and  directs  the  number 
that  shall  be  sent. 

The  other  boards  are  doing  respectively  the 
work  their  several  titles  imply,  and  at  an  esti- 
mated expenditure  of  $111,500  for  this  year. 

In  this  church  there  are  two  weekly  news- 
papers, two  monthlies,  and  a  valuable  series  of 
sabbath-school  publications. 

At  present  the  United  Presbyterian  Church 
extends  into  21  States,  and  has  1  presbytery  in 
Canada,    Egypt,   and  India,  each.     At   its   first 


General  Assembly,  in  May,  1S59,  it  had  5  synods, 
42  presbyteries,  408  ministers,  50  licentiates, 
55,547  communicants,  and  about  $200,000  raised 
for  its  work.  In  May,  1883,  it  had  9  synods,  60 
presbyteries,  730  ministers,  43  licentiates,  839 
congregations,  85,443  communicants,  and  .$930,125 
contributed  for  its  work. 

Such  is  the  Ignited  Presbyterian  Church.  In 
its  place,  and  as  a  part  of  the  visible  body  of 
Christ,  it  steadily  holds  on  its  way,  bearing  ever 
the  banner  that  was  unfurled  at  its  organiza- 
tion, having  inscribed  on  one  side,  "  The  Truth 
of  God,"  and,  on  the  other,  "Forbearance  iu 
Love."  j.  B.  DALES. 

UNITED   SYNOD   SOUTH.     See  Pkksby- 

TEIUAN    CHUKCII    IN    THE    U.S.    (SOUTHKRN). 

VI.  In  Canada.  —  The  Dominion  of  Canada, 
extending  from  ocean  to  ocean,  embracing  an  area 
equal  to  that  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
and  almost  equal  to  the  whole  of  Europe,  is 
divided  into  nine  Provinces,  each  having  a  local 
Legislature,  and  all,  except  Newfoundland,  united 
in  a  general  confederation,  whose  seat  of  govern- 
ment is  at  Ottawa.  Into  each  of  these  Provinces, 
Presbyterianism  was  introduced  by  the  first  set- 
tlers. About  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, some  Presbyterian  ministers  began  to  labor 
in  Nova  Scotia  and  Quebec.  After  the  war  be- 
tween France  and  England,  which  resulted  in  the 
cession  of  the  Canadas  to  the  British  in  1700,  not 
a  few  of  the  disbanded  soldiery,  and  a  number  of 
emigrants  from  Scotland,  settled  in  the  Maritime 
Provinces.  At  the  close  of  the  war  of  the  Revo- 
lution, a  large  number  of  New-England  loyalists 
went  to  the  Provinces,  and  gave  character  to 
the  settlement  of  the  country.  As  there  were 
several  divisions  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Scotland,  the  colonists  brought  with  them  their 
historical  prejudices  and  preferences ;  so  that, 
from  the  beginning,  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
the  Dominion  was  divided  into  sections.  The 
first  ministers  and  missionaries  came  chiefly  from 
the  Secession  Church.  Some  ministers  before 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  came  from  the 
Presbyterian  and  Reformed  Dutch  churches  of 
the  United  States  of  America.  The  Rev.  Robert 
McDowell  of  the  classes  of  Albany  labored  most 
extensively  in  the  Province  of  Ontario  from  1798 
to  1841,  and  organized  not  a  few  congregations. 
The  first  congregation  in  Montreal  was  formed 
by  a  minister  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  the 
United  States  of  America ;  and  the  first  one  in 
Toronto,  by  a  minister  of  the  Reformed  Dutch 
Church.  In  1709  Rev.  Messrs.  Smith  and  Cock, 
from  the  Associate  Synod  of  Scotland,  began  the 
real  work  of  building  up  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  Nova  Scotia,  and  formed  the  Burgher  Presby- 
tery of  Truro.  Afterwards,  Mr.  James  McGrigor, 
from  the  Secession  Church  of  Scotland,  came  to 
Pictou,  and  labored  very  abundantly  and  success- 
fully, and  formed  the  Anti-Burgher  Presbytery  of 
Pictou.  Ministers  from  the  Kirk  of  Scotland 
came  later,  and  gathered  congregations  in  Nova 
Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  in  connection  with 
the  Church  of  Scotland.  In  1844,  after  the  great 
disruption  of  the  parent  church  in  Scotland,  these 
congregations  were  divided :  some  formed  the  Free 
Church,  and  some  remained  still  in  connection 
with  the  Old  Kirk. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  present  century, 
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Messrs.  McGrigor,  Brown,  Ross,  and  McCulloch 
were  the  evangelists  of  Eastern  Nova  Scotia, 
Prince  Edward  Island,  Cape  Breton,  and  New 
Brunswick,  and  formed  congregations  in  each  of 
these  Provinces. 

About  17G5  Rev.  George  Henry,  as  chaplain  to 
the  troops,  preached  to  a  small  congregation  in  the 
ancient  city  of  Quebec;  and  shortly  afterwards 
Mr.  Bethune  preached  in  Montreal  and  in  the 
County  of  Glengary.  In  1787  the  first  congrega- 
tion, composed  of  pious  soldiers  and  a  few  civil- 
ians, was  formed  in  Quebec :  and  about  1790  a 
congregation  was  formed  in  Montreal,  which  ob- 
tained Rev.  Mr.  Young  of  the  Presbytery  of 
Albany,  N.Y.,  as  their  first  minister.  In  1793 
the  first  presbytery  was  formed,  and  consisted  of 
three  ministers  with  their  elders,  and  was  styled 
"  The  Presbytery  of  Montreal,"  claiming  connec- 
tion with  no  other  church.  In  1792  St.  Gabriel- 
street  Church  was  built,  which  is  probably  the 
olde.st  Protestant  church  in  Canada.  In  ISIS  an 
attempt  was  made  to  unite  all  the  Presbyterian 
congregations  into  one  church.  This  laudable 
endeavor  failed,  as  the  ministers  from  the  Kirk 
of  Scotland  stood  entirely  aloof  from  the  move- 
ment. It  was,  however,  the  earnest  and  prelude 
to  what  has  been  achieved  in  later  days.  One 
party  formed  themselves  into  the  United  Synod  ; 
and  the  others  constituted  the  three  presbyteries, 
Cornwall,  Perth,  and  Niagara,  assuming  next  year 
the  title  of  "  The  United  Synod  of  Upper  Canada." 

In  1823  the  Glasgow  Colonial  Society  was 
formed,  which  sent  out  many  ministers  both  to 
the  Maritime  Provinces  and  to  the  Canadas,  so 
that  the  number  of  ministers  in  connection  with 
the  Kirk  of  Scotland  rapidly  increased ;  and  in 
1*10  the  United  Synod,  comprising  18  ministers, 
joined  them.  In  1S32  three  ministers  — Messrs. 
Robertson,  Proudfoot,  and  Christie  —  were  sent 
out  as  missionaries  of  the  United  Secession. 
They  were  soon  followed  by  others,  and  in  1834 
they  formed  the  Missionary  Presbytery  of  the  Can- 
adas. The  roll  contains  the  names  of  nine  minis- 
ters, of  whom  the  venerable  Dr.  William  Frazer, 
for  many  years,  and  still,  an  efficient  clerk  of  the 
highest  court  of  the  church,  now  alone  remains. 
When  the  number  of  ministers  had  increased  to 
18,  and  congregations  to  35,  they  formed  the  Mis- 
sionary Synod  of  Canada.  When  the  Secession 
and  Relief  churches  united  in  Scotland,  in  1S47, 
they  changed  the  name  to  "  United  Presbyterian 
Synod  in  Canada,"  embracing  26  ministers  and 
50  congregations. 

In  1841,  owing  to  the  disruption  of  the  Kirk  of 
Scotland,  a  division  took  place  in  Canada,  and  25 
of  the  91  ministers  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  in 
Canada  separated,  and  formed  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Canada  (Fnc  Church).  This  church, 
fresh  and  vigorous,  grew  rapidly,  and,  from  25 
ministers  in  1844,  increased  to  169  in  1861,  when 
a  union  was  consummated  between  them  and  the 
Linted  Presbyterian  Church.  This  union,  so 
nappy  m  its  results,  led  to  a  desire  on  the  part  of 
many  for  a  still  more  comprehensive  union,  em- 
bracing al  the  Presbyterians  in  the  Dominion. 

Ihe  history  of  Presbyterianism  in  the  Domin- 

I,  nfrtiffeen  °ne  ,a§Teemellt  and  ™ion,  as  well 
the  Lt ™£Tm  anls^ration.  All  sections  of 
the  chmch  held  as  their  common  creed  the  West- 
minster Confession  and  Catechisms,  and  observed 


the  same  forms  and  order  of  service.  Their  dif- 
ferences chiefly  arose  from  their  association  with 
the  churches  in  Scotland,  and  from  the  natural 
tendency  to  adhere  to  the  customs  and  practices 
of  the  old  land,  to  which  they  had  been  accus- 
tomed. A  very  strong  desire  had  ever  been  cher- 
ished by  her  best  ministers  and  members  for  a 
united  church,  national  in  the  best  sense  of  the 
word,  that  is,  including  all  in  the  land  holding 
the  same  faith  and  polity.  In  1870,  besides  a 
few  congregations  connected  with  churches  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  there  were  four  dis- 
tinct Presbyterian  churches  in  the  Dominion. 
Measures  were  then  inaugurated  to  effect  a  union 
of  them  all,  and  this  was  happily  consummated 
in  1875. 

The  following  presents  a  view  of  the  different 
unions  which  led  to  the  last,  most  desirable  re- 
sult :  — 

In  1817  the  Burgher  Presbytery  of  Truro  and 
the  Anti-Burgher  Presbytery  of  Pictou  united,  and 
formed  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Nova  Scotia. 

In  1840  the  United  Synod  of  Upper  Canada 
united  with  the  synod  in  connection  with  the 
Church  of  Scotland. 

In  1860  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Nova  Sco- 
tia and  the  Free  Church  united,  and  formed  one 
church. 

In  1861  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Canada  and 
the  United  Presbyterian  Church  in  Canada  formed 
a  union  under  the  title  "  The  Canada  Presbyterian 
Church." 

In  1866  a  union  between  churches  in  Nova  Sco- 
tia and  New  Brunswick  formed  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  the  Lower  Provinces. 

In  18GS  the  synods  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New 
Brunswick,  in  connection  wdth  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  formed  one  synod. 

In  1S75  a  general  union  was  formed  of  all 
the  four  churches  then  occupying  the  same  field 
in  the  Provinces,  —  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Canada,  in  connection  with  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land, having  141  ministers,  179  congregations, 
and  17  vacant  charges  ;  the  Canada  Presbyterian 
Church,  having  338  ministers,  650  congregations, 
and  78  vacant  charges  ;  the  Church  of  the  Lower 
Provinces,  having  124  ministers,  138  congrega- 
tions, and  17  vacant  charges ;  the  Church  of  the 
Maritime  Provinces  in  connection  with  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  having  31  ministers,  41  congrega- 
tions, and  9  vacant  charges. 

Total  number  of  ministers,  missionaries,  and 
probationers,  771,  congregations,  1,000,  and  elders, 
nearly  4,000.  The  union  was  most  hearty :  only 
about  20  ministers  in  all  held  themselves  aloof 
from  it.  The  church  has  made  marked  progress 
since,  in  every  element  of  substantial  prosperity. 

As  early  as  1851,  ministers  were  sent  to  the 
Red-River  settlement ;  and  lately,  as  settlers  have 
gone  thither  in  great  numbers,  the  church  has 
followed  them,  and  there  are  to-day  in  Manitoba 
43  congregations,  to  each  of  which  are  attached 
from  one  to  six  preaching-stations.  There  are 
14  settled  ministers  and  professors,  over  40  mis- 
sionaries, and  a  college,  to  which  will  soon  be 
added  a  theological  seminary.  At  the  meeting  of 
the  General  Assembly  in  June,  1883,  Rev.  J.  M. 
King,  D.D.,  of  Toronto,  was  appointed  principal 
of  the  college,  and  professor  of  theology.  This 
appointment  he  has  since  accepted. 
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In  British  Columbia  and  Vancouver's  Island 
the  congregations  which  have  been  connected 
with  different  churches  in  Britain  and  Canada 
will  probably  very  soon  be  a  part  of  the  one 
church  of  the  Dominion. 

In  the  Work  of  Home  Missions  the  church  is 
actively  and  extensively  engaged.  Over  100  weak 
congregations  are  aided  in  maintaining  ordi- 
nances, and  more  than  200  stations  are  supplied 
with  preaching  ;  61  ordained  ministers  and  pro- 
bationers, SI  students,  and  00  catechists  are  em- 
ployed. In  1882  more  than  «50,000  were  raised 
for  this  work.  In  addition  to  this,  an  extrusive 
work  is  carried  on  among  the  French  population. 
61  laborers  —  ministers,  missionaries,  teachers, 
colportoi'S,  and  Bible  women  —  are  engaged  in 
this  branch  of  the  work,  for  which  more  than 
§'20,000  were  expended  in  1882. 

The  Foreign  Mi.-sion  -Work  of  the  church  is  also 
prosecuted  with  vigor,  and  liberally  sustained. 
Missions  in  the  New  Hebrides  Central  India, 
China,  and  Trinidad,  and  among  the  Indians  in 
the  North-west,  are  all  in  successful  operation. 
The  contribution  of  the  church  for  these  mis- 
sions is  over  S-30.OO0  annually. 

In  the  five  theological  seminaries — at  Hali- 
fax, Quebec,  Montreal,  Kingston,  and  Toronto  — 
there  are  12  professors  and  a  number  of  lecturers, 
and  more  than  100  students.  Besides  commo- 
dious buildings,  libraries,  etc.,  endowments  to  the 
amount  of  half  a  million  dollars  have  been  raised. 
Nearly  one-half  of  the  ministers  of  the  church 
have  been  trained  in  their  own  institutions. 

With  an  earnest  and  devoted  ministry,  and 
ample  facilities  for  training  as  many  as  may  lie 
required,  an  intelligent  membership,  who  are  be- 
coming every  year  more  able  and  more  willing  to 
contribute,  with  her  generous,  far-reaching  plans 
for  mission-work  both  at  home  and  abroad,  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Canada,  though  as  yet  only 
in  her  teens,  is  a  fair,  healthy,  helpful  daughter  in 
the  great  Presbyterian  family  of  Christendom. 

A  History  of  Presbyterianism  in  Canmlu,  in  2 
vols.,  by  Professor  Gregg  of  Knox  College,  To- 
ronto, is  announced.  williau  ormistox. 

VII.  In  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Tasmania. 
See  those  arts. 

PRESBYTERIANISM  is  both  a  faith  and  a 
form,  for  each  of  which  it  claims  scriptural  prece- 
dent and  sanction. 

I.  Principles.  —  1.  Form  of  (lorernment.  Pres- 
byterianism derives  its  name  from  its  form  of 
government,  its  TTpeajSvripiov  (its  "  eldership").  The 
word  TtptajlvTtpoe  ("  presbyter,  elder  "),  in  its  several 
inflections,  occurs  in  the  New  Testament  seventy- 
one  times.  In  ten  or  twelve  instances  it  denotes 
age  or  social  position  :  in  all  the  others  it  indi- 
cates official  position  or  character. 

The  whole  Jewish  people  were  familiar  with 
the  term.  In  the  gospel  narrative,  frequent  men- 
tion is  made  of  "the  elders  of  the  Jews,"  "the 
elders  of  the  people,"  "  the  scribes  and  the  elders," 
"the  chief  priests  and  the  elders,"  and  "the  el- 
ders "  simply.  In  Luke  xxii.  66,  to  npeofivTipiov  tov 
Zaov  ("the  presbytery  of  the  people")  is  spoken 
of.  Paul  speaks  (Acts  xxii.  5)  of  ™i>  ™  irpea- 
(3v-eptov  ("all  the  presbytery,"  the  "eldership"). 

A  distinct  class  of  men —office-bearers  in  the 
Hebrew  Commonwealth,  in  the  various  munici- 
palities, and  in  the  local  churches  or  congrega- 


tions—  is  thus  indicated.  They  are  spoken  of 
everywhere  in  their  sacred  writings.'  Chosen 
ordinarily  from  the  more  mature  period  of  life, 
they  were  called  in  (he  Hebrew  tongue  D'Jp', 
seniores,  "elders."  In  the  Septuagint,  the  Greek 
version  of  the  Old  Testament,  they  are  called 
npeopvTEpoi  ("presbyters").  They  were  the  elder- 
men,  aldermen  "of  Israel,"  "of  the  people,"  "of 
the  city,"  "of  the  town,"  "of  the  congregation," 
chosen  and  appointed  to  bear  rule  over  the  peo- 
ple collectively,  or  in  distinct  localities. 

Everywhere  in  the  gospel  narrative,  mention  is 
made  of  "the  synagogue,"  i/  cron/ju;?,  congregatio, 
"the  gathering-place,"  the  equivalent  of  v  iniilri- 
oia,  veelisia,  "  (he  church."  It  is  used  both  of  the 
place  and  of  the  people.  From  the  days  of  the 
exile,  it  had  been  customary  for  every  city  and 
town  to  have  its  synagogue,  where  the  people  of 
the  neighborhood  wen;  wont  to  meet  on  the  sab- 
bath and  festival  days  for  prayer,  and  the  read- 
ing and  exposition  of  the  J>ivine  Word.  (See 
SYXAcma'E.)  Each  of  these  synagogues  had  its 
TrpEoi3vTepiov  (''presbytery,  eldership"),  chosen  by 
the  congregation,  and  known  as  "  the  rulers  of 
the  synagogue."  They  were  ruling  elders,  in- 
trusted with  the  oversight,  the  watch  and  care,  of 
the  congregation. 

It  is  a  well-established  fact,  that,  in  every  period 
of  their  history,  —  before  the  exodus,  in  the  desert 
under  Moses,  and  in  the  Holy  Land  under  the 
judges  and  the  kings,  before  and  after  the  exile, 
down  to  the  days  of  Herod,  —  the  people  of  Israel 
were  accustomed  to  a  government,  in  the  State 
and  in  the  Church,  of  presbyters,  elders.  The 
name  and  the  office  were  familiar  to  every  genera- 
tion. They  might,  therefore,  very  properly,  so 
far  as  their  form  of  government  was  concerned, 
it  is  claimed,  be  denominated  Presbyterians. 

Our  Lord  and  his  disciples  were  all  of  them 
Israelites.  They  had  each  of  them,  from  their 
childhood,been  attached  to  some  synagogue,  and 
had  been  trained  to  manhood  under  the  watcli 
and  care  of  its  presbyl/  ry,  or  eldership.  No  other 
than  this  Presbyterian  form  of  government  was 
known  to  them.'  Consequently  they  must  be  re- 
garded, it  is  claimed,  as  having  personally  sanc- 
tioned this  system  of  order.  It  had  previously 
been  sanctioned  by  prophets,  priests,  and  kings, 
through  every  period  of  the  singular  history  of 
the  Hebrew  people  ;  so  that,  if  any  form  of  church 
government  can  be  claimed  as  of  divine  right, 
i'resbvterianisin  may  claim  it  of  its  own. 

In  the  absence  of  information  as  to  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Christian  Church  of  Jerusalem,  as 
well  as  of  other  particular  churches,  Presbyterian- 
ism claims  that  it  is  but  fair  to  infer  the  contin- 
ued prevalence  of  the  forms  to  which  the  whole 
Jewish  people,  as  well  as  the  first  converts  to 
Christianity,  had  from  time  immemorial  been 
accustomed.  Mention  is  made  of  the  occasion 
which  gave  rise  to  the  office  and  work  of  the 
deacon  (Acts  vi.  1-6),  but  not  of  the  elder.  That 
office  had  long  existed  in  connection  with  every 
worshipping  congregation.  It  was  both  the  most 
natural  and  the  most  prudent  policy,  in  the  organi- 
zation of  Christian  churches,  to  conform  as  closely 
as  possible  to  established  forms  and  order. 

In  separating  themselves,  or  in  being  excluded, 
from  the  Jewish  synagogue,  it  is  claimed  that  the 
converted  Jews  organized  themselves  into  a  Chris- 
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tian  synagogue,  as  every  way  adapted  to  promote 
the  ends  of  public  worship  :  v  ovvayuyrj  ("the  syna- 
gogue ")  became  v  enKM/aia  ("the  church"),  the 
two  words  denoting  the  same  thing.  The  terms 
■were  interchangeable,  as  in  Jas.  ii.  2,  where  a 
Christian  church  is  expressly  called  a  synagogue : 
"  If  there  come  (etc  t¥  avvayuyj/v  vuuv)  unto  your 
assembly"  {Gr.,  synagogue). 

Such,  then,  it  is  inferred,  must  have  been  the 
mother-church,  a  Christian  synagogue  with  its 
npeofluTepiov  ("its  eldership  and  its  deacons"). 
After  this  model,  it  is  safe  to  say,  the  other 
churches  among  the  converted  Jews  in  Syria  and 
elsewhere  were  constituted.  So,  also,  when,  under 
the  preaching  of  the  apostles  and  evangelists 
(almost  all  of  them  of  Jewish  parentage),  churches 
were  gathered  among  the  Gentiles,  composed,  in 
part  at  least,  in  most  cases,  of  Jewish  converts,  as 
well  as  Gentiles,  they  too  were  constituted  after 
the  same  model.  When  Barnabas  and  Saul  went 
through  Asia  Minor,  preaching  the  gospel,  they 
"ordained  them  elders  in  every  church"  (Acts 
xiv.  23),  an  eldership  for  every  congregation. 
Paul  at  Nicopolis  wrote  to  Titus,  his  "  own  son 
after  the  common  faith,"  and  says,  "  For  this 
cause  left  I  thee  in  Crete,  that  thou  shouldest  set 
in  order  the  things  that  are  wanting,  and  ordain 
elders  in  every  city,  as  I  had  appointed  thee " 
(Tit.  i.  5)  —  KprjTriv  knaTounokiv ,  "the  liundred-citied 
Crete,"  a  presbytery  or  eldership,  "in  every  city." 

Presbyterianism  further  claims,  that  6  imaKonoc 
("the  bishop")  and  o  wpeqJvTepoc  ("the  presbyter") 
are  equivalent  terms,  designating  the  same  office ; 
the  former  being  used  only  in  the  ease  of  the 
Greek  or  Gentile  churches,  and  occurring  but  five 
times  in  the  New  Testament.  In  one  of  those 
instances  it  is  used  of  Christ :  in  the  others  it  is 
applied  to  the  eldership  individually  and  collec- 
tively. Paul  at  Miletus,  on  his  way  to  Jerusalem, 
sends  for  "  the  elders  of  the  church  "  at  Ephesus, 
where  he  himself  had  ministered  "  by  the  space  of 
three  years,"  and  instructs  them  in  the  oversight 
of  "  the  flock  over  the  which  the  Holy  Ghost"  had 
"made"  them  iniand-novc,  bishops,  "overseers" 
(Acts  xx.  17,  28). 

In  his  Epistle  to  Titus,  Paul  gives  him  specific 
instructions  as  to  the  qualifications  of  the  elders, 
whom  he  was  to  ordain  in  every  one  of  the  hun- 
dred cities  of  Crete,  when  a  Christian  church 
should  be  gathered.  "  If  any  be  blameless,"  he 
says  of  the  elders,  "for  a  bishop  must  be  blame- 
less "  (<S«  yup  tuv  emoKonov),  it  becomes  the  over- 
seer, the  elder,  to  "be  blameless"  (Tit.  i.  7). 
Each  of  the  elders  was  an  overseer,  a  bishop 
Nothing  can  be  more  clear. 

Timothy  had  been  set  apart  to  the  work  of  a 
missionary  by  "the  laying-on  of  the  hands  of 
rou  vpecJvTepiov,"  the  eldership  of  the  church  at 
Eystra  (1  lim.  iv.  14),  Paul  himself  taking  part 
in  the  service  (2  Tim.  i.  6).  Wherever  he  went, 
it  was  to  be  expected  that  he  would  organize 
churches  after  the  pattern  of  his  native  church. 
in  giving  Timothy  instructions  as  to  the  kind  of 
men  whom  he  should  ordain  as  presbyters,  elders 
overseers  as  he  had  done  in  the  case  of  Titus 
the  apostle  says,  "If  a  man  desire  the  office  of  a 


In  writing  to  the  church  at  Philippi,  he  makes 
special  mention  of  their  " bishops  and  deacons" 
(Phil.  i.  1) ;  the  elders  among  the  Greek  churches 
being  commonly  known  as  bishops,  overseers.  As 
Epaphroditus  had  succeeded  Paul  and  Luke  in 
the  work  of  preaching  at  Philippi,  it  is  claimed 
that  the  church  of  that  place  was  in  form  a  Pres- 
byterian church. 

It  is  further  to  be  observed,  that  these  elders 
are  in  no  one  instance  spoken  of  as  preachers,  or 
instructed,  as  Timothy  and  Titus  were  specifically, 
in  the  art  of  preaching.  The  bishops,  overseers, 
elders,  whom  those  preachers  were  to  ordain  in 
every  city,  were  not  students,  scholars,  young 
men  just  setting  out  in  the  world;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  were  men  of  family,  citizens  of 
the  place,  tradesmen,  mechanics,  workmen,  men 
of  business,  of  good  repute,  of  note  and  influence 
among  their  townsmen,  grave  seniors,  if  such 
there  were  among  the  converts,  men  of  good  judg- 
ment, capable  of  giving  advice  (c)«Sa/£raci/),  good, 
hospitable,  exemplary  men,  well  adapted  to  take 
the  oversight  of  their  Christian  brethren,  and  to 
exercise  discipline  in  the  church.  They  were  ap- 
pointed to  rule  the  church,  ttoiuaivav  tt/v  kuOiriaiav 
rob  Qcov  (Acts  xx.  28),  the  work  that  had  belonged 
to  the  eldership  among  the  Jews  from  time  im- 
memorial. 

Not  a  few  Presbyterians,  therefore,  claim  that 
those  elders  were  rulers  merely,  and  not  preachers. 
They  affirm  that  the  very  same  qualifications  are 
now  required  of  the  ruling  elder  as  are  specified 
in  the  instructions  given  to  Timothy  and  Titus 
relative  to  the  bishops,  the  elders,  of  their  day ; 
that  the  work  of  preaching  is  nowhere  assigned 
to  them  specifically  or  incidentally ;  that  the 
words  KijpvGdu  and  evayyiTulfifiaL  are  used  in  the 
New  Testament,  each  of  them  not  less  than  fifty 
times,  to  denote  the  work  or  office  of  preaching 
the  gospel,  being  applied  to  Christ,  to  his  apos- 
tles, and  to  the  evangelists  of  the  apostolic  period, 
but  never  to  the  presbyters,  elders,  bishops,  over- 
seers ;  and  that  the  presbyter,  the  bishop  of  that 
day,  was  not  a  nypv£,  or  an  ciayyeliioTijc,  a  preacher 
or  evangelist;  "elder"  and  "preacher"  not  being 
convertible  terms,  as  were  "  bishop  "  and  "  elder." 
Others  give  a  broader  significance  to  the  words 
didanTMoi  and  ■noifiaivav,  as  implying  a  fitness  to 
expound  the  Word,  and  to  perform  the  work  of  a 
pastor  in  the  largest  sense.  They  refer  to  1  Tim. 
v.  17,  where  a  distinction  is  made  between  "the 
elders  that  rule  well  "  {ttalue  TrpoeoTtiTec)  and  "they 
who  labor  in  the  word  and  doctrine  "  (oi  Komuvrsc 
h  Tibyu  not  diSaoiialia).  They  maintain  that  the 
latter  were  distinctively  preachers  of  the  Word, 
and  that  therefore  there  were  two  kinds  of  elders, 
—  ruling  elders  and  teaching  elders,  and  that  the 
latter  eventually  became  known  as  the  pastors, 
the  bishops  of  the  churches.  It  is  also  taken  for 
granted  that  the  Christian  elders,  as  the  succes- 
sors of  the  Jewish  elders,  had  charge  of  public 
worship  as  well  as  discipline,  and  took  charge  of 
the  reading  of  Scripture  and  exhortation  (i.e.,  of 
preaching).  It  is  quite  natural,  however,  to  sup- 
pose that  the  elders,  who  appear  always  in  a 
plurality  in  a  congregation,  were  not  equally 
gifted,  and  distributed  their  various  functions 
among  themselves  according  to  their  ability. 
Nor  was  preaching  in  the  apostolic  age  confined 
to  any  ecclesiastical  office. 
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This,  then,  is  the  claim  of  Presbyterianism, 
that  the  churches  of  the  apostolic  aye  were  served 
by  three  classes  of  ministers,  or  office-bearers.  At 
first,  from  the  necessity  of  the  case,  a  church  had 
only  two  kinds  of  officers,  —  elders  and  deacons. 
Eventually  the  evangelist,  or  missionary,  became 
a  stated,  settled  minister,  a  pastor;  or  one  of  the 
elders  occupied  that  position;  so  that  each  church 
had  its  iljvtvloc  ("angel,  herald,  preacher"),  as 
in  the  case  of  the  se\en  churches  of  Asia  (Rev. 
ii.,iii.).  As  the  chief  overseer  of  the  church  or  con- 
gregation, he  came  to  be  known  distinctively  as 
o  i-iahtmos  ("the  bishop");  but  he  was  the  bishop 
of  only  a  single  church,  of  only  one  town  or 
city.  Every  town  or  city  had  its  own  church,  its 
own  bishop.  The  bishops  of  the  early  ages  were 
as  numerous  as  the  churches,  residing  often  not 
more  than  five  or  six  miles  apart,  and  counted  by 
hundreds  along  the  southern  shores  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, in  Italy,  and  in  the  East.  They  were 
simply  what  the  Presbyterian  pastor  now  is. 

Such  are  the  grounds,  in  general,  with  some 
possible  variations,  on  which  Presbyteriaiiisin 
claims  to  be  both  primitive  and  apostolical,  as 
conforming  more  closely  to  the  Xew-Testament 
pattern  than  any  other  form  of  church  order.  It 
is  affirmed  by  some,  that  this  form  of  church 
government  is  authoritatively  and  exclusively 
enjoined  in  the  Scriptures;  that  it  is  therefore 
of  universal  obligation,  and  that  no  other  is  of 
divine  right.  They  claim  to  be  '■jure  dicino 
Presbyterians."  The  great  body  of  Presbyteri- 
ans, however,  are  content  to  claim  simply  that 
their  views  are  clearly  sanctioned  by  Scripture. 

In  common  with  all  the  churches  of  the  Refor- 
mation, Presbyterianism  abjures  the  Papacy,  with 
its  vicegerency,  its  infallibility,  its  decretals,  its 
mariolatry,  and  its  masses,  as  a  monstrous  inno- 
vation on  the  truth  and  simplicity  of  the  gospel, 
and  as  treason  to  the  Great  ilead  of  the  church. 

In  common  with  Independency  and  Congrega- 
tionalism, it  maintains  the  parity  of  the  gospel 
ministry  in  opposition  to  every  form  of  Prelacy. 
It  discards  the  High-Church  dogma  of  "apostoli- 
cal succession."  It  teaches  that  the  apostles,  as 
such,  had  no  successors  ;  that  the  presbyter  of  the 
Xew  Testament  is  not  a  priest;  that  the  ministry 
of  the  Christian  church  are  sacerdotal  neither  in 
name  nor  in  authority.  They  are  simply  ser- 
vants of  Christ  and  of  his  people,  heralds  of  the 
cross,  preachers  of  the  gospel,  not  lords  over 
(rod's  heritage,  yet,  in  the  truest  sense,  successors 
of  the  apostles.  They  are  all  brethren,  and  Christ 
alone  is  their  Lord  and  Master. 

Presbyteriaiiisin  claims  to  be  the  primitive 
episcopacy,  and  abjures  the  exclusive  Episcopacy 
of  Prelacy  as  i  corruption,  as  a,  usurpation  of 
prerogatives  on  the  part  of  metropolitan  and  other 
pastors,  towering  at  length  in  the  pretensions  of 
patriarchs,  and  culminating  in  the  tyrannical 
arrogance  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome  as  the  Vicar  of 
Christ. 

As  to  the  Church,  Presbyterianism  distinguishes 
between  the  visible  and  the  invisible  Church  ;  the 
latter  including  the  whole  company  of  the  re- 
deemed from  among  men  to  the  end  of  time;  the 
former  consisting  "of  all  those  throughout  the 
world  that  profess  the  true  religion,"  both  infants 
and  adults.  This  one  Church,  it  teaches,  has 
many  parts.    As  the  race  is  separated  into  numer- 
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ous  nationalities,  so  the  Church  is  distributed  into 
many  families,  separated  by  oceans  and  conti- 
nents, and  tribal  barriers,  and  divers  tongues,  as 
also  by  peculiarities  of  faith  and  order.  The 
necessities  of  time  and  place  demand,  that,  in 
order  to  the  public  worship  of  God,  these  larger 
divisions  be  distributed  into  smaller  neighbor- 
hood churches  or  congregations,  not  as  independ- 
ent organizations,  but  as  parts  of  the  one  great 
whole. 

Presbyterianism,  therefore,  teaches  that  any 
number  of  Christian  people  meeting  statedly  for 
public  worship  and  the  orderly  celebration  of  the 
Christian  sacraments,  and  cowmanting  together 
for  these  ends,  is  a  particular  church.  It  may  be 
more  or  less  scriptural  in  form,  pure  in  doctrine, 
and  spiritual  in  worship;  yet  it  is  a  church,  a 
distinct  organization,  dependent  on  no  specific 
order  of  men  beyond  or  above  it,  for  leave  to  be 
and  to  do. 

Put,  in  the  constitution  and  care  of  these  par- 
ticular churches,  Presbyterianism  avails  itself  of 
the  advantages  of  a  representative  form  of  gov- 
ernment. It  makes  orderly  provision  for  the 
counsel  and  co-operation  of  neighboring  minis- 
ters and  churches,  by  fixed  principles  and  uniform 
regulations,  instead  of  leaving  every  thing  to  the 
exigencies  of  time  and  place,  and  traditionary 
usage.  It  provides  for  periodical  instead  of  only 
occasional  convocations,  for  a  fixed  and  not  a 
fluctuating  constituency  of  its  councils,  and  so  for 
the  common  interests  of  the  community. 

It  recognizes  the  Church  as  a  great  common- 
wealth, and,  by  means  of  well-digested  formulas 
of  faith  and  order,  it  aims  to  bring  its  del  ached 
parts  into  an  organic  union,  the  more  effectually 
to  give  expression  to  church-fellowship,  and  to 
secure  to  the  particular  church  its  rights  and 
privileges ;  to  provide  for  them  a  learned  and 
godly  ministry,  and  so  preserve  them  from  the 
inroads  of  ignorance,  immorality,  superstition, 
and  intolerance  in  the  pulpit,  and  conserve  the 
purity  of  doctrine ;  to  secure  a  ready  and  appro- 
priate redress  for  injuries;  to  maintain  a  uniform 
standard  of  godliness;  and  to  combine  the  re- 
sources of  the  whole  for  the  general  good. 

'these  salutary  ends  it  seeks  to  accomplish  by 
a  regular  scries  of  church  judicatories,  the  session 
or  consistory  of  a  particular  church,  the  presby- 
tery or  classis,  the  synod,  and  the  general  synod 
or  assembly.  The  principle  of  constitutional 
representation  is  maintained  throughout ;  and 
opportunity  is  given,  by  a  system  of  review,  com- 
plaint, and  appeal,  for  the  righting  of  wrongs  and 
the  correction  of  errors;  while,  in  a  well  organ- 
ized and  carefully  compacted  body,  provision  is 
made  for  the  most  effective  aggressive  movement 
against  (he  combined  powers  of  evil.  It  is  a 
great  church  with  numberless  compacted  parts, 
a  great  Christian  republic,  of  which  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  alone  is  the  sovereign. 

■J.  Article*  of  Fnith.  —  In  like  manner,  Presby- 
terianism claims  that  its  faith  as  well  as  its  iorm 
is  based,  not  on  tradition  or  custom,  not  on  the 
inductions  of  mere  human  reason,  or  philosophic 
thought,  but  simply  and  solely  on  the  word  of 
God.  It  receives  and  adopts  the  Scriptures  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments  as  being,  not  simply 
containing,  a  revelation  of  the  mind  and  will  of 
God,  as  given  by  inspiration  of  the  Most  High, 
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mid  as  being  "the  only  infallible  rule  of  faith 
and  practice."  It  rejects  as  uninspired  the  apocry- 
phal books  and  the  whole  body  of  papal  decretals 
and  canon  law. 

In  general,  it  receives  and  adopts  Protestantism 
in  distinction  from  Romanism,  Trinitarianism  in 
distinction  from  Arianism  and  Socinianism,  and 
Calvinism  in  distinction  from  Pelagianism  and 
Arminianism.  (See  these  several  titles.)  It 
maintains  the  absolute  dependence  of  every  hu- 
man being,  from  first  to  last,  on  the  alone  suffi- 
ciency of  divine  grace,  for  salvation  from  the 
guilt  and  power  of  sin  unto  eternal  life,  together 
w  ith  the  free  agency  of  man,  and  his  responsibility 
for  every  thought,  word,  and  deed.  It  exalts  the 
infinite  sovereignty  of  Cod,  and  his  absolute  con- 
trol of  all  worlds  and  creatures.  It  represents 
God  as  overruling  all  human  agency,  so  as,  with- 
out violence,  to  bring  about  the  purposes  of  his 
will  in  the  work  of  redemption. 

It  maintains  the  innate  depravity  and  want  of 
original  righteousness  on  the  part  of  all  the  pos- 
terity of  Adam,  and  the  amazing  grace  of  God  in 
giving  his  Son  to  die  for  a  sinful  world,  and  his 
Spirit  to  renew  and  sanctify  the  heirs  of  salva- 
tion, thereby  making  salvation  absolutely  sure 
to  every  believer.  It  represents  the  God  of  the 
Bible  as  carrying  forward  to  certain  fulfilment, 
through  all  time,  an  eternal  purpose  and  plan  of 
redemption,  whereby  to  glorify  his  only-begotten 
Son  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  make  the  blood 
of  the  atonement  irresistibly  efficacious  in  the 
eternal  salvation  and  glorification  of  a  great  mul- 
titude whom  no  man  can  number. 

It  claims  that  this  system  of  faith  is  revealed  in 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  is  "mighty  through  God 
to  the  pulling-down  of  strongholds,"  —  "  mighty  " 
in  the  regeneration  of  the  individual  man  and  in 
the  elevation  of  the  human  race ;  "  mighty  "  in  the 
widest  possible  diffusion  of  light  and  love  through 
the  ages,  and  in  the  effectual  spread  of  truth  and 
godliness  through  the  habitable  world,  developing 
the  mind,  purifying  the  heart,  and  ennobling  the 
soul. 

I  b  History.  —  The  modern  revival  of  this  form 
of  Christianity  dates  back  to  the  first  days  of 
the  Protestant  Reformation.  Unhappily,  the  Re- 
formers differed  essentially  in  relation  to  the  sac- 
rament of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ.  Those 
who  held  with  Luther  were  called  "  Lutherans  " 
(see  this  title)  :  those  who  sided  with  Zwingli, 
because  of  their  more  thorough  abjuration,  both 
in  doctrine  and  discipline,  of  the  errors  of  the 
Papacy,  obtained  the  name,  distinctively,  of  "The 
Reformed."  At  a  council  held  at  Zurich,  Oct. 
20,  1523,  the  principles  of  Presbyterianism  were 
formally  adopted,  and  thenceforth  became  the  dis- 
tinctive principles  of  "the  Reformed  churches." 
I  nder  the  teachings  of  Farel,  Yiret,  and  Calvin, 
trench  Switzerland,  in  15:1.3,  adopted  the  same 
principles.  The  Huguenots,  some  twenty  years 
later  (Ioo-j),  joined  them,  and  established  the 
iMvuoh  Ketonned  Church,  after  the  model  of  Cal- 
vin, m  his  <■  Institutes."  The  Belgian  Reformed 
Church  and  the  German  Informed  Church  took 
orm  about  lo60,  at  which  time  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Scotland,  under  the  leadership  of  John 
Knox  separated  herself  from  the  Papacy!  Twelve 
years  later  (lo,2),the  Presbyterian  system  was 
developed,  under  Cartwright,  in  England;  while 


the  Church  of  England  retained  (though  doc- 
trinally  of  the  Reformed  faith)  the  system  of 
Prelacy.  During  the  Commonwealth  (1640-00) 
she  became  Presbyterian.  The  Presbyterianism 
of  Ireland  dates  from  the  same  period.  The 
next  generation  witnessed  the  rise  of  Presbyteri- 
anism in  the  British  Colonies  of  America,  where 
it  has  taken  firm  root,  and  has  obtained  the  most 
vigorous  growth.  More  than  thirty  thousand 
churches  in  all  the  world  are  Presbyterian. 

Its  principal  symbols  of  faith  are  the  Canons 
of  the  Synod  of  Dort,  A.D.  1619,  and  the  Confes- 
sion and  Catechisms  of  the  Westminster  Assembly  of 
Divines,  London,  A.D.  164S  (see  Dort  and  West- 
minster) ;  also  the  Heidelberg  Catechism,  by  Ur- 
sinus,  A.D.  1563.  These  symbols,  however,  have 
been  so  modified  by  the  Presbyterian  churches  of 
America,  in  particular,  as  to  exclude  the  Church 
and  State  theory,  and  to  affirm  the  complete  inde- 
pendence of  the  Church  in  respect  to  the  State. 

In  fine,  this  system  claims  for  itself  a  large- 
hearted  catholicity.  It  extends  the  right  hand 
of  fellowship  to  all  communions  that  profess  the 
faith,  and  hold  to  the  headship,  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ;  and  most  cordially  does  it  co-operate  with 
Christian  people  of  every  name  in  giving  the 
Bible  to  the  world,  and  in  every  good  work  for 
the  purification  and  elevation  of  our  common 
humanity. 

Lit.  —  Calvin  :  Institutio  Christiana;  Religionis, 
1536,  2d  ed.,  1550  ;  Viretus  :  De  vara  Verbo  Dei, 
Sucramentorum  et  Ecclesire  Minislerio,  1553;  Be/.a: 
De  Diversis  Minislrorum  Gradibus,  1594;  YV  illiam 
Stoughton:  An  Assertion  for  True  and  Christian 
Church  Policie,  1604;  Calderwood:  Allare  Da- 
mascenum,  seu  Ecclesice  Anglicana  Politia,  1023; 
Buxtorf  :  SynagogaJudaica,  Basel,  1641;  Gilles- 
pie :  Discijiline  and  Government  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  1641,  and  Aaron's  Rod  Blossoming,  or  the 
Divine  Ordinance  of  Church  Government,  1646  ;  also 
Notes  of  Debates  and  Proceedings  of  the  Assembly  of 
Divines  at  Westminster  (February,  1614,  to  January, 
1645);  Rutherford  :  .1  Peaceable  Plea  for  Paul's 
Presbytery,  1642,  and  Due  Right  of  Presbyteries, 
1044 ;  Baillie  :  A  Dissuasive  from  the  Errors  of  the 
Times,  1015;  Bastwick  :  Independency  not  God's 
Ordinance,  1645,  and  The  Utter  Routing  of  the 
Whole  Army  of  all  the  Independents  and  Sectaries, 
1646 ;  sundry  London  Ministers  :  Jus  Diviuum 
Ilegiminis  Ecclesiaslici,  1646,  and  Jus  Divinum 
Minislerii  Evangelici,  1654;  Smectvmnuus  :  An 
Humble  Remonstrance,  1046  ;  Drury  :  A  Model  of 
Church  Government,  1647;  London  Pnov.  As- 
sembly :  A  Vindication  of  the  Presbyterial  Gov- 
ernment and  Ministry,  1650  ;  Collings  :  Vindiina1 
Minislerii  Evangelici,  1651 ;  Byfield  :  Grand  De- 
bate between  Presbytery  and  Independency,  1052, 
and  The  True  Church  of  Christ,  1653;  Baxter: 
Five  Disputations  of  Church  Government  and  Wor- 
ship, 1659,  and  Treatise  of  Episcopacy,  1681,  also 
Church  History  of  the  Government  of  Bishops,  10*1  ; 
Forrester  :  Confutation  of  Episcopacy,  10*4, 
and  The  Hierarchical  Bishops'  Claim  to  a  Divine 
R  ight,  1699 ;  Clarkson:  No  Evidence  for  Diocesan 
Churches,  1681,  and  Diocesan  Churches  not  yet  dis- 
covers! in  the  Primitive  Times,  10S2,  also  Primi- 
tive Ejn'scnj/avy,  1688;  King  [Sir  Peter]  :  Inquiry 
into  tin'  Constitution,  Discijiline,  Unity,  and  Worshiji 
if  the  Primitive  Church,  101)1;  Rile:  Good  Old 
Way  Di  fended,  1097  ;  Jameson:   The  Fumlumen- 
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ials  of  the  Hierarchy  Examined  and  Disproved,  1697, 
and  The  Sum  of  the  Ejiiseojnd  Controversy,  1713; 
Laudek  :  The  Jurisdiction  and  Power  of  the  An- 
cient Bisliops,  1707,  and  The  Divine  Institution  of 
Bishops  having  Churches  consisting  if  many  Congre- 
gations, 1711;  Anderson  :  A  Defence  of  the  Church 
Government,  Faith,  Worship,  and  Sjiiril  of  the 
Presbyterians,  1714;Peiuce:  .1  Vindication  of 
the  Dissenltrs,  1717;  Di'Ni.or:  A  Collection  of'  Con- 
fessions of  Faith,  etc.,  1719,  2  vols.  ;  Ayton  :  A 
Clear  Account  of  the  Ancient  E/>isco/iacy,  1720,  and 
The  Original  Constitution  of  the  Christian  Church, 
1730;  Dickinson:  The  Scripture  Bishop  Vindicat- 
ed, 1733  ;  Towgood  :  The  Dissenting  < Icutlcman's 
Letters,  1746;  Weli.es:  The  Divine  Right  of  Pres- 
byterian Ordination,  1703,  and  A  Vindication  of 
the  Divine  Right  of  Presbyterian  Ordination,  1707; 
Hall  [Archibald]  :  Constitution,  Order,  Disci- 
pline, and  Fellowship  of  the  Christian  Church,  170!); 
Brown  [John  of  Haddington]:  Constitution,  Gov- 
ernment, and  Discipline  of  the  Christ  kin  Church, 
17!l!:l;  YV'hytock  :  Short  Vindication  of  Presbytery, 
1799 ;  Brown  [John  of  Langton]  :  Vindication 
if  the  Presbyterian  Form  of  Church  Government, 
lSOo;  Mitchell:  Presbyterian  Letters,  1809;  Mil- 
ler [Samuel]  :  Constitution  and  Order  of  the 
Christian  Ministry,  1807-09,  and  Warrant,  Nature, 
and  Duties  of  the  Office  of  the  Ruling  Elder,  1831, 
also  Presbyterianism  the  truly  Primitive  and  Apos- 
tolical Constitution  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  1835  ; 
and  Vindication  of  do.,  1810;  Barnes:  Scriptural 
Argument  for  Episcopacy  Examined,  1835,  and 
The  Apostolic  Church,  1843;  Lorimer  :  Character 
and  Advantages  of  Presbyterianism,  1842;  Smyth 
[Thomas]  :  Presbytery,  and  not  Prelacy,  the  Scrip- 
tural anil  Primitive  Polity,  1S43,  and  Name,  Nature, 
and  Functions  of  Ruling  Elders,  1845;  IIether- 
ixgtox:  History  of  the  Westminster  Assembly  of 
LJivines,  1843;  Mitchell  and  Struthers :  Ses- 
sions of  the  Westminster  Assembly  of  Divines 
(1644-49),  1874;  J.  Macphersox  :  Presbyteri- 
anism, lys3;  Proceedings  of  the  First  General 
Presbyterian  Council,  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  1877 ; 
and  Proceedings  of  the  Second  General  Presbyte- 
rian Council,  Philadelphia,  Penn.,  1880;  Schafk  : 
Bibliotheca  Symbol  tea  Ecclesice  Universalis,  The 
Creeds  of  Christendom,  vol.  i.  chap.  7  (pp.  354 
sqq.),  and  vol.  iii.,  containing  the  Reformed 
Creeds.  E.  F.  HATFIELD,  D.D. 

PRESBYTERIUM  (npeoiSvrepiov)  denotes  the 
body  of  elders,  whether  Jewish  (Luke  xxii.  66  ; 
Acts  xxii.  5)  or  Christian  (1  Tim.  iv.  14). 

PRESBYTERY.  (1)  The  part  of  the  church, 
behind  the  altar,  which  contained  seats  for  the 
bishops  and  presbyters  (priests),  divided  from  the 
rest  by  rails,  so  that  none  but  clergy  might  enter 
it.  (2)  An  ecclesiastical  court  of  Presbyterian 
churches,  next  in  rank  above  the  session,  com- 
posed of  all  the  ministers,  aud  one  elder  from 
■each  church  within  a  certain  radius,  and  having 
jurisdiction  over  the  ministers  composing  it,  over 
the  candidates  for  the  ministry  and  licentiates, 
and  over  the  churches  within  its  bounds.  See 
Presbyterian  confession  of  faith. 

PRESENCE,  The  Real.  See  Lord's  Supper, 
p.  1348. 

PRESIDING  ELDERS  are  officers  of  the  Meth- 
odist-Episcopal Church  who  are  appointed  by  the 
bishops  over  a  certain  territory  (District)  for  a 
term  not  exceeding  four  years.     Their  duties  are, 


to  travel  through  this  District ;  to  be  present  at, 
as  far  as  practicable,  and  to  hold,  all  the  quar- 
terly meetings  ;  to  call  together  the  Quarterly 
Conference;  to  hear  complaints;  to  receive  and 
try  appeals  ;  to  renew  all  licenses  approved  by  the 
Quarterly  Conference,  etc.;  to  oversee  the  spir- 
itual and  temporal  business  of  the  church  in  a 
given  District ;  to  promote  all  those  interests ;  to 
maintain  discipline  ;  and  to  decide  all  questions  of 
law  involved  in  proceedings  ] lending  in  a  District 
or  Quarterly  Conference,  subject  to  an  appeal  to 
the  president  of  1he  next  Annual  Conference. 
They  are  paid  by  their  respective  Districts.  It  is 
manifest  that  the  office  is  one  of  gTeat  power  and 
usefulness.  It  was  early  created  in  the  American 
Methodist  Church,  in  imitation  of  the  office  of 
assistant,  appointed  by  Wesley  himself  to  help 
him  in  his  onerous  labor.  Sen  Discijiline.  of  the 
Methodist-Episcopal  Church,  ed.  1880,  pp.  109-112. 

PRESSLY,  John  Taylor,  D.D.,  United  Presby- 
terian; b.  in  Abbeville  District,  S.C.,  March  28, 
1795;  d.  at  Allegheny  City,  Penn.,  Aug.  13,  1870. 
He  was  graduated  at  Transylvania  University, 
Kentucky,  1812,  and  from  Dr.  Mason's  theological 
seminary,  1815  ;  licensed  the  latter  year  by  the 
Second  Associate  Reformed  Presbytery  of  South 
Carolina;  ordained  and  installed,  July  3,  1810, 
pastor  of  the  Cedar  Spring  congregation,  the  one 
in  which  lie  had  been  brought  up.  There  he  faith- 
fully and  successfully  ministered  until  1832,  when 
he  came  to  Pittsburgh  to  be  professor  of  theology 
in  the  theological  seminary  of  his  denomination. 
The  same  year  the  seminary  was  removed  to  Alle- 
gheny, and  Pressly  became  pastor  in  that  city. 
He  took  a  leading  part  in  organizing  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church,  which  in  1858  was  formed 
out  of  the  Associate  and  Associate  Reformed 
Presbyterian  churches ;  and  the  strength  of  this 
denomination  in  Pittsburgh  and  its  neighborhood 
is  more  due  to  him  than  to  any  other  one  man. 
As  preacher,  pastor,  and  professor,  he  was  un- 
usually successful,  and  his  impress  upon  his  de- 
nomination will  not  pass  away.  See  sketch  of 
him  by  Rev.  Dr.  Kerr,  in  Maccracken's  Lives 
of  the  Leaders  of  Our  Church  Universal,  pp.  778- 
783. 

PRESTER  JOHN.    See  John  the  Presbyter. 

PRESTON,  John,  D.D.,  Puritan  divine;  b.  at 
Heyford,  Northamptonshire,  1587  ;  d.  in  that  shire, 
July,  1628  (buried  in  Eawsley  Church,  July  20). 
He  was  admitted  fellow  of  Queen's  College,  1609  ; 
entered  holy  orders,  but  never  had  a  charge,  or 
married.  On  the  nomination  of  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  he  was  made  chaplain  to  Prince 
Charles,  preacher  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  master  of 
Emanuel  College  (1022).  He  was  the  chaplain- 
in-waiting  at  King  James's  death,  and  "came  up, 
with  the  young  King  and  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham, in  a  close  coach,  to  London."  In  his  closing 
years,  his  stanch  Puritanism  cost  him  the  duke's 
patronage.  As  a.  preacher,  he  attracted  great  at- 
tention. He  was  also  a  vigorous  defender  of 
Calvinism.  His  writings  were  very  popular.  See 
list  in  Darling;  also  Neal  :  Hist.  Puritans,  Har- 
per's ed.,  vol.  i.  pp.  275,  276,  281,  296,  297. 

PRIDEAUX,  Humphrey,  D.D.,  Church  of  Eng- 
land; b.  at  Padstow,  Cornwall,  May  3,  1648;  d. 
at  Norwich,  Nov.  1,  1724.  He  was  graduated 
B.A.  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  1072  ;  and  in. 1070 
published  there    Marmora    Oxoniensa,  or  a  tram 
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script  of  the  inscription  on  the  Arundel  Marbles 
(many  typographical  errors;  more  correctly  pre- 
sented by  Richard  Chandler,  Oxford,  170:3,  folio). 
In  consequence  of  this  work,  the  lord-chancellor, 
Finch,  nave  him  the  living  of  St.  Clement's,  near 
OxforcC  1079,  and  a  prebend  in  Norwich  Cathe- 
dral, 1081.  In  10$S  he  became  archdeacon  of 
Suffolk,  and  in  1702  dean  of  Norwich.  He 
wrote  two  celebrated  work's, —  The  true  nature  <>f 
imposture  full//  displayed  in  the  life  of  Mahomet,^ 
with  a  discourse  annexed  for  the  vindication  of 
Christianity  from  this  charge  (London,  1697),  and 
The  Old  and  Xeio  Testament  connected  in  the  history 
of  the  Jews  and  neighboring  nations,  from  the  de- 
clension of  the  kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Judah  to  the 
time  of  Christ  (London,  1710,  3  vols.  8vo,  best  ed. 
(the  25th)  by  J.  Talboys  Wheeler,  London,  180$, 
2  vols.  $vo,  3d  ed.  of  this  edition,  1876).  The 
first  of  these  two  works  maintains  with  great 
learning  and  prejudice  the  lowest  view  of  Mo- 
hammed's character :  the  second  presents  an  im- 
mense mass  of  erudition  upon  all  relevant  topics. 
See  his  anonymous  Life  (London,  1748),  and  his 
Letters  to  John  Ellis,  edited  by  E.  M.  Thompson, 
for  Camden  Society,  London,  1875. 

PRIERIAS,  Sylvester,  b.  atPrierio,  in  the  Italian 
countship  of  Montferrat,  about  1400.  His  true 
name  was  Mazolini.  The  date  and  place  of  his 
death  are  unknown.  He  entered  the  Dominican 
order  when  he  was  fifteen  years  old ;  taught  the- 
ology in  Padua  and  Rome;  published  Rosa  aurea 
(1503)  and  Summa  Sylcestrina  (1515),  now  entirely 
forgotten;  and  was  made  Magister  Sacri  Palatii 
by  Leo  X.  His  place  in  church  history,  however, 
he  owes  to  his  writings  against  Luther  {In  prce- 
sumplunsas  Martini  Lnllu-ri  conclusiones  de  potestate 
Papas  dia/ngiis,  1517;  Hi  plica  F.  Sglrestri  Prieria- 
tis,  and  E/ii/oiua  llcsponsionis,  1510),  which  by 
their  extravagancy  and  incompetency  contributed 
not  a  little  to  further  the  cause  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. OSWALD  SCHMIDT. 

PRIESTS  AND  PRIESTHOOD  IN  THE  OLD 
TESTAMENT,  The  priesthood,  according  to  the 
Old  Testament,  fulfils  a  threefold  office  "for  the 
people :  it  presents  their  sacrifices  to  God,  in- 
quires his  will,  and  is  the  guardian  and  teacher 
of  his  law.  It  is  natural  that  these  duties  should 
lead  to  the  establishment  of  an  order  which 
should  make  the  priesthood  a  profession,  as  the 
various  services  demanded  would  ultimately  ex- 
elude  other  pursuits.  But  the  Israelitish  priest- 
hood was  not  simply  professional  in  its  origin. 
The  idea  which  underlies  it,  even  in  the  different 
documents  which  are  claimed  bv  the  critics  to 
constitute  the  Pentateuch,  is  that  of  mediatorship. 
Cod's  design  for  the  race  was  that  of  unobstructed 
communion  with  himself.  This  is  the  idea  which 
is  presented  to  us  in  the  account  which  is  given 
of  Eden  and  the  fall  of  man.  God's  design  for 
his  chosen  people  was,  that  they  should  be  a"  king- 
dom of  pnests,  among  whom  he  should  dwell, 
and  to  whom  he  should  more  directly  make 
known  ins  will;  but  their  sin  with  reference  to 
the  golden  calf  showed  that  they  were  not  fitted 
tor  such  communion,  and  that  there  was  need  of 
a  mediator. 

Sin,  then,  according  to  the  Old  Testament,  is 
legarded  as  the  barrier  which  has  broken  off  the 
direct  intercourse  between  God  and  his  people, 
and  tor  which  some  atonement  must  be  made. 


The  people  may  not  themselves  approach  directly 
to  God  to  do  him  homage,  or  to  learn  his  will : 
hence  arises  the  idea  of  a  person  of  more  holy 
character,  who  stands  between  God  and  man  as  a 
mediator. 

Remark.  —  It  is  a  matter  of  debate  as  to  the  origi- 
nal meaning  of  the  word  "  Kohen."  Some  claim  that 
the  Arabic  indicates  that  it  originally  meant  sooth- 
sayer; others,  as  Fleischer,  affirm  that  it  signifies  to 
stand  by  a  person  to  help  him.  It  is  prohahle  that 
both  meanings  may  he  drawn  legitimately  from  the 
root.    (Compare  Curtiss's  Levitical  Priests,  pp.  57, 58.) 

Persons  Eligible  to  the  Priesthood.  —  This  being 
the  idea  which  underlies  the  priesthood,  we  have  to 
consider  what  persons  were  eligible  to  the  office. 
Modern  critics,  especially  of  the  German  and  Dutch 
schools,  in  their  radical  reconstruction  of  the  Old- 
Testament  history,  utterly  reject  the  Aaronitic 
priesthood  as  being  the  earliest  form  among  the 
Israelites,  and  consider  it  the  latest.  They  hold 
that  the  true  principle  of  history  is  that  of  de- 
velopment, and  that  simpler  laws  and  institu- 
tions must  have  preceded  those  which  were  more 
elaborate.  They  maintain,  with  reference  to  the 
object  of  worship,  that  the  Israelites  were  origi- 
nally polytheists,  and  that  the  more  spiritual 
monotheistic  conception  of  God  was  the  noble 
fruitage  of  prophecy  about  the  eighth  century 
before  Christ.  They  claim  that  the  mode  of  wor- 
ship in  sacrifices,  festivals,  etc.,  was  far  simpler 
at  the  beginning  of  Israel's  history  than  in  the 
Priests'  Code  which  mirrors  the  state  of  things 
after  the  exile.  The  legal  documents  in  which 
they  trace  the  gradual  developments  of  the  priest- 
hood are  the  Book  of  the  Covenant  with  its  affili- 
ated Jehovistic  history  (eighth  century  B.C.),  the 
Book  of  Deuteronomy  (021  B.C.)  with  the  deu- 
teronomic  elements  in  Joshua,  Ezekiel's  Torah 
(xl.-xlviii.,  573  B.C.),  and  the  Priests'  Code  (444 
B.C.)  with  related  parts  of  Joshua,  which  is  con- 
sidered by  the  critics  as  forming,  with  the  Penta- 
teuch, a  Hexateuch.  Their  theory  involves  the 
complete  demolition  of  the  traditional  structure 
of  Old-Testament  history  and  the  construction  of 
an  entirely  new  edifice.  Those  who  adopt  this 
critical  reconstruction  of  the  ( )ld  Testament  dis- 
cover the  following  successive  steps  in  the  priest- 
hood :  — 

1.  According  to'  the  Jehovist,  any  one  may 
serve  as  priest.  This  is  illustrated  by  the  history 
of  the  Jehovistic  period,  where  Gideon,  Manoah, 
Samuel  (who,  they  say,  was  made  a  Levite  by  the 
chronicler),  Saul,  David,  and  others  who  were  not 
sons  of  Aaron,  or  even  Levites,  offered  sacrifices 
in  direct  antagonism  to  the  Priests'  Code  (Num. 
iii.  10,  xviii.  7). 

2.  According  to  Deuteronomy  (x.  8,  xxxiii.  8- 
10 ;  1  Sain.  ii.  28)  and  contemporaneous  writers, 
there  is,  for  the  first  time,  a  priesthood  which  is 
confined  to  the  tribe  or  guild  of  Levi.  Not  all 
Levites  are  priests;  but  any  Levite  who  may 
desire,  contrary  to  the  express  stipulations  of  the 
Priests'  Code,  may  become  a  priest  by  virtue  of 
his  belonging  to  the  tribe  (Deut.  xviii.'  6,  7). 

3.  A  farther  step  in  the  priesthood  is  exhibited 
in  Ezekiel,  who  first  introduces  the  distinction 
between  a  family,  that  of  Zadok,  and  the  tribe  of 
Levi.  The  priesthood  is  limited  to  the  family  of 
Zadok  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  because  they  have 
remained  faithful  in  the  service  of  Jehovah  :  the. 
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rest  of  the  Levites,  because  they  have  served  as 
idolatrous  priests  of  the  high  places,  are  forever 
deposed  from  the  priesthood  (Ezek.  xliv.  10-14). 
4.  The  last  step  is  seen  in  the  Priests'  Code. 
Here  the  priests  trace  their  lineage  back  to  Aaron  : 
all  other  Levites  are  excluded  from  the  priest- 
hood, and  the  system  is  crowned  through  the 
institution  of  the  high  priest.  "While  neither  in 
the  prophets,  nor  in  the  earlier  historical  writings, 
do  we  find  any  trace  of  this  highly  developed  hie- 
rarchy, yet  in  the  Books  of  Chronicles  and  Ezra 
[Nehemiah],  which  were  written  long  alter  the 
introduction  of  the  Priests'  Code,  we  find  such  a 
hierarchy  participating  in  the  affairs  of  the  nation. 
This  representation,  however,  according  to  the 
critics,  is  not  historical.  Many  of  them  hold  that 
there  was  no  intention  to  deceive  on  the  part  of 
the  chronicler;  but,  in  rewriting  the  history,  he 
naturally  treated  it  in  the  light  of  his  own  time, 
without  being  at  all  conscious  that  the  Aaronitic 
priesthood  was  of  comparatively  modern  origin. 

Now,  we  cannot  dispute,  that,  when  we  consider 
these  arguments  of  the  critics  without  regard  to 
other  facts,  they  carry  great  weight.  Put,  in 
determining  the  question  of  the  origin  of  the 
Aaronitic  priesthood,  there  are  several  considera- 
tions which  seem  to  render  their  theory  very  im- 
probable. 

1.  According  to  their  hypothesis,  we  must  sup- 
pose that  the/Israelites  were  originally  a  horde  of 
barbarians,  and  that  the  priesthood,  as  we  find  it 
in  the  middle  books  of  the  Pentateuch,  was  not 
developed  until  after  the  exile,  or  at  least  nine 
hundred  years  after  the  time  of  Closes.  Now, 
there  are  two  facts  on  which  scholars  are  well 
agreed :  (1)  That  Moses  is  an  historical  personage, 
and  (2)  That  the  Israelites  came  out  from  Egypt. 
It  is  well  known,  however,  that,  of  the  four  princi- 
pal castes  in  Egypt,  the  priests  stood  next  to  the 
king,  occupying  relatively  the  same  position  which 
Aaron  does  with  reference  to  Moses  in  the  Priests' 
Code,  and  that  Eleazar  does  with  reference  to 
Joshua  in  the  priestly  portions  of  Joshua.  While 
we  cannot  admit,  with  Brugsch,  that  "  Moses 
modelled  his  teachings  on  the  patterns  given  by 
the  old  Egyptian  sages,"  yet  it  seems  incredible, 
that,  with  such  a  training  as  he  had  enjoyed  in 
Egypt,  he  should  have  established  no  priesthood. 
If,  however,  he  did  found  such  an  order,  it  is  easy 
for  us  to  see  points  of  correspondence  between 
the  Aaronitic  priesthood,  with  its  high  priest, 
common  priests,  and  Levites,  and  the  different. 
orders  of  the  Egyptian  priesthood. 

2.  It  is  sometimes  further  objected,  that  so 
elaborate  a  system  could  not  have  been  devised 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Israelitish  nation.  But 
when  we  remember  that  Joseph  at  the  very  be- 
ginning of  their  history  was  son-in-law  of  a  ]  iriest, 
and  that  Moses,  as  the  reputed  son  of  an  Egyp- 
tian princess,  may  well  have  been  familiar  vith 
the  priestly  system,  and  was,  besides,  the  son-in- 
law  of  the  priest  of  Midian.  and  had  forty  years  in 
which  to  digest  his  know  ledges  we  might  eei  tainly 
expect,  that,  under  God's  direction,  he  would  be 
ready  to  present  as  elaborate  a  system  during 
the  forty  years  of  his  life  as  a  leader  of  Israel  as 
we  find  in  the  middle  books  of  the  Pentateuch. 
Hence  those  who  hold  that  God  chooses  persons 
and  instrumentalities  that  are  adapted  to  his  ends 
must  admit  that  Moses  was  more  likely  to  intro- 


duce such  a,  system  than  Ezra,  that  Egypt  and 
Midian  were  more  suggestive  of  it  than  Babylon. 

;!.  The  assumption  that  the  representations  in 
regard  to  the  origin  of  the  Aaronitic  prieslhood 
are  essentially  false  cannot  well  be  sustained, 
unless  it  can  be  proved  that  Hebrew  literature 
tlitl  not  arise  until  about  the  eighth  century  B.C., 
as  the  critics  claim.  But  again:  if  Moses  is  an 
historical  personage,  we  have  reason  to  believe 
that  the  beginnings  of  Hebrew  literature  were 
contemporary  with  him.  It  does  not  seem  possi- 
ble that  he  could  have  been  ignorant  of  the  art 
of  writing,  at  ,t  time  when  the  Egyptians,  judg- 
ing from  the  memorials  that  have  come  down  to 
us,  could  hardly  have  been  less  conversant  with 
it  than  when  Herodotus  wrote  (ii.  b'2),  "  No  Egyp- 
tian omits  taking  accurate  notes  of  extraordinary 
or  striking  events."  But  Egypt  was  not  the  only 
nation  that  had  a  literature  at  that  time.  Chal- 
da'a,  which  was  the  birthplace  of  Abraham,  had 
already  written  down  the  primitive  traditions  be- 
fore he  was  born;  and  the  Phoenicians,  the  most 
cultivated  people  of  antiquity,  in  whose  laud 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  sojourned,  had  un- 
doubtedly come  into  possession  of  the  art  of  writ- 
ing. Now,  when  we  take  these  facts  into  account, 
and  remember  that  the  Hebrew  was  really  the 
Phoenician  language,  it  would  be  passing  strange 
if  the  adopted  son  of  Pharaoh's  daughter  (ac- 
cording to  the  Scriptures),  or  the  priest,  who, 
according  to  tradition,  was  the  leader  of  Israel, 
left  no  memorials. 

4.  The  critics  maintain  that  the  Old-Testament 
Scriptures  belong  to  two  classes  of  authors,  —  the 
priests  and  the  prophets.  They  find  these  two 
classes  of  writings  represented  in  the  Pentateuch 
and  Joshua,  and  in  the  historical  books.  The 
Jehovistic  writings  are  the  prophetic;  the  Elohis- 
tic,  the  priestly.  It  was  once  the  claim  of  the 
critics  that  the  Elohistic  writings  were  the  oldest, 
and  that  the  Jehovistic  were  younger.  Since  the 
publication  of  Graf's  work  on  the  historical  books 
of  the  Old  Testament  (lSuU),  and  especially  of 
Wellhausen's  History  of  Israel  (1S7S),  the  ma- 
jority of  Old-Testament  scholars  in  Germany 
have  reversed  the  relation.  But  here,  again,  if 
the  Egyptian  priesthood  had  any  influence  on 
that  of  Israel,  we  must  believe,  if  there  are  two 
classes  of  writings  in  the  Old  Testament,  that  the 
priestly  are  not  younger  than  the  prophetic;  for 
the  Egyptian  priesthood  were  the  guardians  of  the 
sacred  books,  which  they  explained  to  the  king. 
In  the  same  way,  tin-  Israelitish  priests  are  guard- 
ians of  the  written  law  of  Moses  (Dent.  xvii.  18, 
xxxi.  !l,  21).  Hence  not  only  that  which  we  find 
in  the  Pentateuch,  but  what  we  can  gather  from 
the  external  history  of  the  nation,  points  to  the 
prominence  of  the  priesthood  at  the  inauguration 
of  the  nation  under  Moses,  as  well  as  during  the 
return  lo  first  principles  under  Ezra. 

;">.  The  representations  of  the  Old-Testament 
books,  when  taken  according  to  the  age  which  has 
been  assigned  them  by  tradition,  give  a  consis- 
tent account  of  the  origin  of  the  priesthood, 
and  one  which  we  might  expect  from  the  con- 
nection of  Israel  with  Egypt;  while  the  notices 
contained  in  the  different  documents  discovered 
by  the  critics  in  the  Pentateuch  are  highly  frag- 
mentary. 

Without  raising  the  question  as  to  the  Mosaic 
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authorship  of  the  entire  Pentateuch,  there  is  cer- 
tainly good  reason  for  believing  that  Moses  is  the 
author  of  those  parts  of  the  Pentateuch  which  are 
assigned  to  him.  Some  of  the  most  temperate  of 
the  modern  critics  consider  him  the  author  of  the 
Ten  Commandments  and  the  book  of  the  cove- 
nant ;  but  neither  contain  any  directions  as  to  the 
priesthood.  It  is  most  unlikely,  however,  that 
he  should  have  composed  such  a  work,  and  not 
have  prepared  any  regulations  in  regard  to  the 
priesthood,  when  the  Egyptians  had  books  which 
remind  us  strongly  of  the  regulations  of  the 
Priests'  Code  in  treating  of  sacrifices,  first-fruits, 
the  land-tax,  the  priest-tax,  etc.  And  not  only 
this,  but  the  view  of  the  critics  would  lead  us  to 
suppose,  that  he  founded  no  priesthood  at  all.  TVe 
cannot  believe  that  .Moses  would  neglect  such  an 
institution,  when  the  Egyptian  customs  and  the 
middle  books  of  the  Pentateuch  are  favorable  to 
the  view  that  he  did  not. 

The  Book  of  Deuteronomy  harmonizes  well 
with  its  supplementary  position  in  connection 
with  the  middle  books  of  the  Pentateuch ;  but  it 
is  not  adapted  to  give  an  independent  account  as 
to  the  origin  of  the  Levitical  priesthood.  The 
persistent  use  of  the  terminology,  "  priests,  Le- 
vites"  (Deut.  xvii.  !l,  IS,  xviii.  1,  xxiv.  8,  xxvii. 
.') ;  Josh.  iii.  3,  viii.  33),  is  indeed  striking  ;  and 
the  inference  that  any  Levite  may  become  a  priest 
would  be  legitimate,  if  we  had  to  do  with  this 
book  alone.  The  references  to  the  priesthood, 
however,  are  of  a  very  partial  and  incidental 
character,  and  lead  to  the  supposition  that  Deuter- 
onomy must  have  been  supplementary  to  a  much 
larger  book  than  that  of  the  covenant.  Such  a 
book  must  have  contained  priestly  regulations, 
and  have  been  a  priestly  code.  Indeed,  on  many 
accounts,  the  so-called  Priest?,'  Code  is  fitted  to 
take  the  precedence,  were  it  not  for  the  critical 
objections  which  are  urged.  In  a  passage  (Deut. 
x.  G-9),  which,  according  to  some  critics,  the 
Deuteronomiker  has  introduced  from  an  older 
writer  (Jehovist,  —  Kayser),  we  read,  "  There 
Aaron  died,  and  was  buried  there,  and  Eleazar 
his  son  was  priest  in  his  stead."  When  did  Aaron 
become  priest '!  and  what  were  the  circumstances 
of  his  induction  ?  Did  the  Levites  belong  to  the 
same  grade  of  the  priesthood  as  himself  and 
Eleazar  ?  These  are  questions  to  which  neither 
the  Jehovist  nor  the  Deuteronomiker  gives  us  any 
response,  but  which  are  clearly  answered  in  the 
Priests'  Code.  May  any  Levite  become  a  priest  ? 
The  natural  inference  from  Deut.  xviii.  6,  7,  is 
that  he  may.  But  the  answer  is  not  unequivocal ; 
for  we  find  in  Chronicles  that  sons  of  Aaron  and 
then-  assistants  are  classed  as  Levites  (2  Chron. 
xxiii.  18,  xxx.  27.  xi.  13,  14,  etc.).  Xow,  these 
considerations  show  the  absurdity  of  making  the 
few  references  that  we  have  in  the  book  of  the 
covenant  a  mirror  of  one  stage  of  the  priest- 
hood or  rather  of  a  time  when  there  was  no 
regular  priesthood,  and  those  that  are  found  in 
Deuteronomy  an  indication  of  the  first  stage 
m  the  Levitical  priesthood.  The  attempt  would 
be  utterly  ridiculous,  were  it  not  that  the  re- 
su Us  claimed  by  the  critics  in  sacrifices,  festi- 
vals, m  language  and  literature,  seem  to  point  in 
the  same  direction;  but  the  modern  critical  the- 
ory rides  through  not  a  few  places  in  the  Old 
le.stament  rough-shod. 


It  is  certain  that  Deuteronomy  does  not  attempt 
to  define  the  different  duties  of  the  priesthood. 
Even  according  to  it,  there  must  have  been  a  gra- 
dation in  these  duties  between  the  most  menial  ser- 
vice and  the  giving  of  a  divine  decision  by  Urim 
and  Thummim  (Deut.  xxxiii.  8).  It  is  certain 
that  all  the  offices  of  the  tribe,  from  an  Aaron  to 
a  common  Levite,  are  grouped  together ;  and  this 
is  natural  in  a  farewell  address  like  Deuteronomy. 

If  we  throw  the  light  of  the  Priests'  Code  upon 
the  subsequent  history,  it  explains  several  things. 
(1)  A  high  priesthood  is  implied  in  the  prominent 
mention  of  Aaron,  Eleazar,  and  other  priests,  in 
Deuteronomy,  Joshua  and  Judges,  Samuel  and 
Kings,  as  well  as  in  their  use  of  Urim  and  Thum- 
mim. (2)  There  is  nothing  but  the  theory  of 
the  critics  in  the  way  of  supposing  that  there 
were  priests  and  Levites  during  the  Old-Testa- 
ment history.  They  are  definitely  distinguished 
as  priests  and  Levites  in  1  Kings  viii.  4.  Kuenen 
tries  to  escape  from  this  difficulty  by  quoting  the 
parallel  passage  in  Chronicles  (2  Chron.  v.  5), 
without  the  connective,  and  assuming  that  in  this 
place  the  chronicler  exactly  followed  the  original 
text  of  Kings.  But  then,  if,  as  Kuenen  assumes, 
the  chronicler  was  rewriting  the  history  from  the 
stand-point  of  the  Priests'  Code,  the  omission  of 
the  connective  would  not  escape  him,  and  he 
would  be  likely  to  insert  it,  that  he  might  express 
the  difference  between  the  priests  and  the  Levites. 
It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  we  have  here  a 
clerical  error,  as  the  versions  and  a  very  large 
number  of  the  best  manuscripts  insert  a  connec- 
tive. Then,  too,  in  Isa.  lxvi.  21,  the  priests  and 
Levites  are  mentioned  according  to  the  authority 
of  the  versions  and  the  oldest  manuscripts  (see 
Curtiss's  Levitical  J'riesls,  pp.  2(10  ft'.).  (3)  The 
critics  say  that  ttie  Levitical  cities  existed  only  on 
paper;  but  there  are  casual  references  in  the  his- 
tory to  some  of  them,  which,  from  their  unde- 
signed character,  support  the  view  that  they  really 
existed.  The  Levite  who  is  mentioned  in  Judg. 
xix.  1  ft',  lived  on  the  sides  of  Mount  Ephraim,  — 
perhaps  in  Shechem,  which  was  a  Levitical  city 
(Josh.  xxi.  20,21).  So,  too,  the  father  of  Samuel, 
wdio  is  mentioned  by  the  chronicler  as  a  Levite 
descended  from  the  family  of  Kohath  (1  Chron. 
vi.  7-13,  E.  V.  22-28),  is  spoken  of  as  being  from 
Mount  Ephraim  (1  Sam.  i.  1).  This  coincides 
with  the  statement  that  the  children  of  Kohath 
had  Shechem  with  her  surrounding  pasturage 
in  Mount  Ephraim  (Josh.  xxi.  21).  Another 
marked,  but  unintended,  coincidence  is  found  in 
the  mention  of  Beth-shemesh  in  the  first  Book 
of  Samuel  (1  Sam.  vi.  9-15).  This  city,  accord- 
ing to  the  Book  of  Joshua,  was  given  to  the  sons 
of  Aaron  (Josh.  xxi.  16).  If  there  is  any  point 
to  the  narrative  at  all,  it  is  that  the  two  new  milch 
cows  which  have  been  selected  to  draw  the  ark  of 
the  Lord,  contrary  to  their  natural  instincts, 
under  the  divine  guidance,  leave  their  calves, 
which  had  been  shut  up  at  home,  and  carry  the 
ark  to  the  priestly  city  of  Beth-shemesh,  where 
the  Levites,  among  whom  were  doubtless  sons  of 
Aaron,  are  ready  to  receive  it.  But  perhaps  most 
important  of  all  is  the  twofold  mention  of  the 
priestly  city  of  Anathoth,  whither  Solomon  dis- 
misses Abiathar  from  the  high  priesthood  (1  Kings 
ii.  2(1),  and  where  Jeremiah's  father,  who  was  a 
priest,  resided  (Jer.  i.  1). 
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Now,  if  \tp  read  the  history  of  the  priesthood 
according  to  the  Priests'  Code,  we  got  the  follow- 
ing representation:  it  is  descended  from  Aaron, 
through  the  houses  of  Eleazar  and  Ithamar,  since 
Xadab  and  Abihu  were  put  to  death  for  offering 
strange  fire  (Num.  iii.  4).  In  the  subsequent 
history  we  can  trace  the  house  of  FJea.zar  only 
as  far  as  Phinehas,  his  sou.  This  is  not  strange, 
as  it  was  not  the  object  of  the  prophetic  authors 
of  the  Former  Prophets  (Joshua- Kings)  to  give 
a  history  of  the  priesthood.  In  I  he  liook  of 
Samuel  we  are  introduced  to  Eli,  who  is  sup- 
posed to  have  belonged  to  the  house  of  Ithamar. 
Owing  to  the  wickedness  of  Eli's  sous,  a  curse 
falls  upon  this  house  (1  Sam.  ii.  :!l-:ll).  Moth  of 
his  sons,  Hophni  and  Phinehas,  are  slain  (1  Sam. 
iv.  11);  a  terrible  massacre  overtakes  the  priestly 
city  of  Xob  (1  Sam.  xxii.  10)  ;  and  the  prophecy 
receives  its  special  fulfilment  in  the  deposition 
of  Abiathar  from  the  priesthood  by  Solomon 
(1  Kings  ii.  27),  and  in  the  putting  of  Zadok,  a 
descendant  of  Eleazar,  in  his  place.  Under, Jero- 
boam, a  great  misfortune  befalls  the  priesthood. 
Since  motives  of  state  policy  lead  him  to  dis- 
courage the  people  from  going  to  .Jerusalem, 
he  establishes  the  worship  of  the  calves  in  Dan 
and  Bethel  (1  Kings  xii.  28-29),  and  the  priests 
are  compelled  to  leave  the  land  (1  Kings  xii.  31 ; 
2  Chron.  xi.  13-15).  Even  in  Judah,  all  the 
priests  (except  the  sons  of  Zadok,  and  hence  the 
sons  of  Ithamar)  serve  the  people  in  their  idola- 
trous practices,  and  hence  are  deposed  from  the 
priesthood,  and  are  compelled  to  do  the  work  of 
the  ordinary  Levites  (2  Kings  xxiii.  8,  9;  Ezek. 
xliv.  10-14).  Whether  this  regulation  extended 
to  the  children  of  the  priests,  we  do  not  know. 
During  the  history  of  the  royal  period,  as  given 
in  the  Books  of  Kings  and  by  the  prophets,  we 
meet  with  priests  who  occupy  positions  corre- 
sponding to  what  we  might  expect  from  the  high 
priest. 

Now,  while  this  is  the  case,  it  is  evident  that 
the  chronicler  does  not  attempt  to  conform  the 
history  to  the  regulations  in  the  Priests'  ( 'ode ; 
but  as  I  have  shown  in  my  dissertation,  Dc  Aaro- 
itdici  S'freri/olii  alque  Thorce  J^luhis/ica:  llriijine,  he 
presents  very  decided  variations  from  it,  both  in 
regard  to  the  priests  and  the  Levites.  We  do 
not,  therefore,  see  any  sufficient  reason  for  hold- 
ing that  the  history  of  the  priesthood  had  a  dif- 
ferent origin  from  that  which  the  Old  Testament 
is  commonly  understood  to  teach. 

The  Duties  of  the  priests  were  twofold  with 
reference  to  Ood  and  man,  although  the  idea  of 
mediatorship  was  contained  in  them  all.  The 
high  priest  was  to  offer  sweet  incense  every  morn- 
ing and  evening  upon  the  altar  of  incense  (Exod. 
xxx.  7,  8).  The  priests  were  to  keep  l\ie  lamps 
of  the  golden  candlestick  in  order,  and  to  light 
them  every  evening  (Exod.  xxvii.  21 ;  Lev.  xxiv. 
3,  4).  They  were  to  clear  away  the  ashes  from 
the  altar  of  burnt  offering,  and  keep  the  fire 
burning  constantly  upon  it  (Lev.  vi.  9-13),  to 
offer  the  regular  morning  and  evening  sacrifices 
(Exod.  xxix.  38—12),  and  to  pronounce  the  bene- 
diction upon  the  people  (Num.  vi.  21-20).  They 
were  also  to  set  twelve  fresh  loaves  of  shew- 
bread  every  sabbath  on  the  table  before  the  Lord 
(Lev.  xxiv.  5-8).  They  were  to  blow  the  two 
silver  trumpets,  either  for  the  calling  of  the  as- 


sembly (as  an  alarm  in  case  of  war),  or,  in  their 
times  of  gladness,  at  the  beginning  of  the  months, 
over  their  burnt  offerings  and  peace  offerings,  and 
for  the  year  of  jubilee  (Num.  x.  2-10,  x'xxi.  (i ; 
Lev.  xxv.  !)).  During  the  sojourn  in  the  wilder- 
ness, (hey  were  intrusted  with  the  immediate  care 
of  the  ark  of  testimony  ami  of  the  sacred  vessels 
of  the  sanctuary,  which  they  were  to  cover  before 
they  were  borne  by  Hie  Le\ites  (Num.  iv.  4-15). 

The  main  part  of  the  duties  of  the  priests  had 
reference  to  the  needs  of  the  people  in  the  special 
and  individual  offerings  which  they  might  wish 
to  present,  as  described  in  the  sacrificial  ritual 
(Lev.  i.-vii.).  Besides,  the  priests  were  to  offer 
the  fat  of  all  animals  killed  for  domestic  pur- 
poses, and  sprinkle  their  blood  upon  the  altar 
(Lev.  xvii.  3-9).  They  were  to  determine  the 
valuation  of  vows  (Lev.  xxvii.),  and  to  conduct 
the  ceremonies  in  the  consecration  of  a  Nazarite 
(Num.  vi.  1-21).  They  were  to  examine  those 
afflicted  with  leprosy,  and  leprous  houses  (Lev. 
xiii.-xiv.),  and  women  suspected  of  adultery 
(Num.  v.  12-31).  Moreover,  as  the  depositaries 
of  the  law,  they  were  to  teach  the  people  the 
statutes  of  the  Lord  (Lev.  x.  11;  Deut.  xxxiii. 
10;  2  Chron.  xv.  3). 

The  Dress  ami  Manner  of  Life  of  the  priesthood, 
as  well  as  their  physical  soundness,  indicate  their 
holy,  and  hence  mediatorial  character.  None 
who  were  afflicted  with  any  bodily  infirmity  might 
serve  as  priests  (Lev.  xxi.  17-23).  The  dress  of 
the  high  priest  has  already  been  described  (see 
p.  991).  During  their  official  service  they  v\ ore 
garments  of  white  byssus,  consisting  of  drawers 
from  their  hips  to  their  thighs,  and  a  close-fitting 
body-coat,  without  seam,  woven  throughout,  which, 
according  to  Jewish  tradition,  reached  to  the  an- 
kles (Josephus :  Anliq.,  III.  7,  2),  and  was  gath- 
ered about  the  hips  with  a  girdle ;  while  upon  the 
head  they  seem  to  ha.\  e  worn  a  white  cap  (Exod. 
xxviii.  4(1-42).  During  their  service  in  the  taber- 
nacle or  temple  they  were  not  allowed  to  drink 
wine  or  strong  drink  (Lev.  x.  9  ;  Ezek.  xliv.  21). 
They  might  not  incur  defilement  on  the  death  of 
relatives,  except  for  a  mother,  a  father,  a  son,  a 
daughter,  a  brother,  or  a  sister  who  was  a  virgin 
(Lev.  xxi.  1-3  ;  Ezek.  xliv.  25).  The  regulations 
respecting  the  high  priest  on  the  death  of  rela- 
tives were  still  more  strict  (see  p.  991.)  They  were 
prohibited  from  forming  any  impure  marriage 
connection  (Lev.  xxi.  7),  and  coidd  only  wed  a 
virgin  or  a  priest's  widow  (Ezek.  xliv.  22);  al- 
though it  was  not  allowed  the  high  priest  to  marry 
a  widow  (Lev.  xxi.  13-11). 

The  Income  ami  I'uss,  ssiims  of  the  priests  de- 
pended upon  the  religiousness  of  the  people.  In 
striking  contrast  with  the  revenues  of  the  Egyp- 
tian priests,  and  never  at  any  time  excessive,  as 
Ewald  has  remarked,  they  must  have  been  entire- 
ly inadequate  in  times  of  religious  declension,  and 
have  led  to  suffering  and  crime.  Instead  of  own- 
ing a  third  of  the  land,  they  were  told  that  they 
had  no  inheritance  like  their  brethren  ;  that  the 
Lord  was  their  inheritance.  They  were  assigned 
thirteen  cities  by  Moses  (see  p.  1311)  as  places 
of  residence,  the  fields  that  were  consecrated  to 
the  service  of  the  Lord  and  not  redeemed  (Lev. 
xxvii.  21),  a  tenth  of  the  tithe  which  belonged 
to  the  Levites  (Num.  xviii.  20-28),  the  redemp- 
tion-money for  the   first-born   of   man   or  beast 
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(Num.  xviii.  14-19),  and  their  share  in  the  fiftieth 
of  half  the  booty  which  was  given  to  the  Levites 
in  time  of  war  (Num.  xxxi.  30,  47).  They  were 
to  receive  also  the  wave  offering  (Lev.  xxm.  19, 
2(1),  the  shew-bread  (Exod.  xxv.  30;  Lev.  xxiv. 
5-9),  the  heave  offering,  the  meat  offering,  the 
sin  offering,  and  the  trespass  offering  (Num.  xvm. 
8-14),  the  best  of  the  oil,  of  the  wine,  and  wheat, 
as  first-fruits,  etc. 

The  Onliuation  of  the  priests  was  especially 
indicative  of  their  sacred  character,  it  is  a 
mooted  question  whether  the  service  of  induction 
described  in  Lev.  viii.  was  repeated  on  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  successors  of  Aaron  and  his 
sons.  However  this  may  be,  these  were  solemnly 
set  apart  to  the  service  of  God,  as  mediators  be- 
tween him  and  his  people,  in  the  presence  of  the 
congregation  of  Israel.  After  they  had  been 
washed,  and  had  put  on  their  priestly  garments, 
they  were  anointed  with  a  precious  oil,  which 
might  not  be  used  for  any  common  purpose. 
This  oil  was  poured  on  the  head  of  the  high 
priest ;  while  his  sons,  according  to  the  rabbins, 
had  only  their  foreheads  anointed  with  the  finger. 
After  this,  the  sacrificial  rites  took  place,  consist- 
ing in  a  sin  offering,  in  a  burnt  offering,  and  a 
peace  offering.  In  connection  with  this  sacrifice,  | 
Muses  touched  the  tip  of  the  right  ear,  of  the  right , 
thumb,  and  of  the  great  toe  of  the  right  foot,  of 
Aaron  and  his  sons,  with  blood;  signifying,  that, 
as  mediators  between  God  and  his  people,  they 
were  to  hear  his  word,  do  his  work,  and  walk  in 
his  ways. 

Lit.  —  See  the  works  quoted  in  this  encyclo- 
pedia under  Levites,  vol.  ii.  p.  312,  and  Li\\i>  : 
Die  Allen  Juilisclien  llcUigthumer,  Hamburg,  1711 ; 
It  eland  :  Antiquitatos  Sacra  Veterum  Hebrceorum, 
Lipshe,  171. ">,  pp.  127-208;  Lightfoot  :  Miuis- 
terium  Tew/ili,  in  Ugolini's  Thesaurus,  Yenetiis, 
17 is,  vol.  ix.  pp.  809-978,  and  various  disserta- 
tions in  vols,  xii.,  xiii.  of  the  same  work,  Yenetiis, 
17-31-52;  Wixer:  Biblisches  llialwortcrbuch,  Leip- 
zig, 1817-18,  pp.  209-275;  SaalsitiItz  :  Das 
Mnxaisr/f  Jiccht,  Berlin,  1*53,  pp.  S0-12S,  and 
Archdolor/ie  tier  JItlirder,  pt.  ii.,  Konigsberg,  1S50, 
pp.  312-3liU  ;  Staiiei.in:  Yersuch  einer  Orschic/tte 
derYerhdltnisse  tin  Slannuos  Leri,  Ztsch.  tl.  niort/onl. 
<>'esrll.,  vol.  ix.,  Leipzig,  1855;  Hamburger  : 
lleal-Eiici/cltijiuilie  jar  Bibel  unci  Talmud,  Berlin, 
1870,  pp.  812-850;  .Smith:  Dictionary  of  the 
liililc.  New  York,  1870,  pp.  2575-2587';  Graf: 
Priest,  r,  in  Schenkel's  Bibel-Lexioou.  vol.  iv.,  Leip- 
zig, 1S72,  pp.  590-005  ;  S.  I.  Criniss  :  Tin-  Lecili- 
cul  I'ritsls,  Edinburgh,  1877  :  Suhuetz:  All/tsta- 
meutliche  Theolotjir,  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  1878, 
pp.  300-371 :  Kieum  :  Handworterbuch  tics  Bi- 
lilischen  Al/erlums,  Bielefeld  and  Leipzig,  18S0,  pp. 
1215-1231);  Bredexkemp:  Gcsetz  untl'  /'rojih,  ten. 
Erlangen,  1881,  pp.  172-202  ;  Kittel:  Die  I'rles/er 
uml  Uriten,  in  Theoltn/ische  Stutlien  mis  ]]'urltem- 
berg,  Ludwigsberg,  lssi,pp.  147-109;  Delitzscii  : 
Dcrmo.iaischeProslerseqen,  in  Zeitsohnfi  fur  Lirrh- 
liche  Wisscnschafl  via]  kircldiclies  L,  i,tn,  Leipzig 
1882,  pp.  113-120;  Oehlee  (Orelli):  I'riesln-- 
tuin  nn  Alton  Testament,  in  Herzog.  2d  ed.,  vol.  xii. 
pp.  213-22S.  SAM1T3L   IVES    f'KKTISS 

rmmESTH00D  IN  THE  ROMAN-CATHOLIC 
CHURCH.  \  ,,.,-y  early,  indeed  alrea.lv  towards 
the  close  ot  the  first  century,  a  parallel  was  drawn 
between  the  officials  of  the  Christian  congregations 


and  the  priests  of  the  Old  Testament.  (See  1  Ep. 
of  Clement,  c.  40.)  As  yet,  however,  the  idea  of 
the  priesthood  of  the  Old  Testament  exercised  no 
real  influence  on  the  idea  of  the  office  in  the  Chris- 
tian congregation,  and  could  exercise  none,  be- 
cause, in  the  Christian  congregation,  no  offering 
of  sacrifices  by  its  officials  was  known  ;  the  whole 
congregation  considering  itself  a  people  of  priests. 
According  to  Justin  (Ditd.  1 17 ;  comp.  Apol.  1, 
07),  the  individual  members  of  the  congregation, 
and  not  its  officials,  are  the  acting  subjects  in  the 
celebration  of  the  Eucharist.  Tertullian  {De  exit, 
cast.,  7;  comp.  De  bapt.,  17;  De  monog.,  7)  bases 
the  right  of  every  Christian  to  administer  the  sac- 
raments on  the  universal  priesthood  of  the  faith- 
ful; and  the  same  idea  occurs  in  Augustine  {De 
civit.  Dei,  20,  10),  and  in  Leo  the  Great  (Serm.,  4, 1). 
But,  alongside  of  this  idea  of  a  universal  priesthood 
of  all  the  faithful,  there  developed,  in  course  of 
time,  another  idea,  of  directly  opposite  character. 
In  Africa  people  first  became  nsed,  in  what  maimer 
is  not  known,  to  designate  bishops  and  presbyters 
as  sacerdotes.  The  custom  was  current  at  the  time 
of  Tertullian,  as  may  be  seen  from  his  polemics 
against  it ;  and  in  the  third  century  it  also  became 
prevalent  in  Rome.  As  soon,  however,  as  a  dis- 
tinction was  established  between  the  members  and 
the  officers  of  the  congregation,  as  between  priests 
and  laymen,  it  was  impossible  to  prevent  the  Old- 
Testament  idea  of  priesthood  from  creeping  in, 
and  making  itself  felt.  Now,  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, the  ideas  of  priest  and  sacrifice  are  insepara- 
ble ;  and,  by  offering  up  the  sacrifice  for  the  people, 
the  priest  became  the  mediator  between  the  peo- 
ple and  God.  There  was  also  a  Christian  sacrifice ; 
but,  as  long  as  the  faithful  themselves  offered  up 
the  sacrifice,  the  idea  was  rather  in  favor  of  that 
of  universal  priesthood.  As  soon,  however,  as  the 
idea  of  sacrifice  changed,  and  the  sacrifice  was  of- 
fered up,  not  by  the  faithful,  but  for  the  faithful, 
that  of  priest  changed  too,  and  the  priest  became 
a  mediator  between  God  and  the  faithful.  In  the 
time  of  Cyprian  this  change  was  accomplished: 
see  his  Epistles,  55,  8  ;  50,  3  ;  Gl,  1,  etc.  The  priest, 
and  not  the  congregation,  had  become  the  acting 
subject  in  the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist.  For 
the  transition  in  the  Greek  Church  see  Apust. 
C'nnstit.,  ii.  25,  12,  and  vi.  5,  1.  At  the  time  of 
Chrysostom  the  change  had  taken  place. 

Thus  the  priestly  character  of  the  higher  clergy, 
derived  from  the  sacrificial  character  of  the  mass, 
was  transmitted  to  the  mediaeval  church,  which 
accepted  all  those  ideas  as  axioms.  (See  Petrus 
Lombardus:  Sent,  iv.,  dist.  24  J.)  Y\"h en  Thomas 
Aquinas  incidentally  mentions  the  universal 
priesthood  of  all  the  faithful,  he  gives  to  the  idea 
an  almost  metaphorical  signification  :  the  faithful 
shall,  like  the  priest,  offer  up  spiritual  sacrifices  to 
God.  The  Roman  Catechism  also  speaks  of  a 
twofold  priesthood,  an  internal- and  an  external; 
but  it  lays  all  emphasis  on  the  latter,  —  the  ex- 
ternal, the  hierarchy.  The  foundation  of  that 
priesthood  is  carried  back  to  the  Lord  himself, 
who  gave  to  the  apostles  and  their  successors  the 
powers  of  consecration,  of  baptism,  of  offering 
and  administering  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ, 
and  also  of  forgiving  or  retaining  sins  ;  and  the 
office  itself  is  spoken  of  in  the  most  extrava- 
gant expressions.  The  priest  is  not  only  the 
emissary   and    interpreter,   but   the   very  repre- 
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sentatlve,  of  God  on  earth;  and  above  his  oilier 
none  higher  can  be  imagined,  either  with  respect 
to  dignity  or  to  power.  Admission  to  that  olliee 
can  be  had  only  through  a  solemn  consecration, 
sacrum*  ntitm  ordnns,  which  can  be  given  only 
by  a  bishop,  but  which  imparts  In  the  ordained 
an  indestructible  spiritual  character,  l>y  virtue  of 
which  he  can  discharge  his  lolly  spiril  ual  func- 
tions. The  conditions  of  admission  are  baptism, 
male  sex,  unmarried  state,  twenty-live  years' 
age,  etc.  ;  excluded  are  slaves,  those  who  were 
born  illegitimately,  those  who  have  spilt  blood, 
those  who  suffer  from  some  conspicuous  bodily 
defect,  etc.  This  view  of  the  priesthood  the 
Roman-Catholic  Church  retained  in  spite  of  the 
objections  of  the  Protestant  churches,  and  she 
still  retains  it  almost  without  the  least  modilica-  j 
tion.  [See  Eng.  trans.  ( 'alei-hism  <>/'  the  Council  \ 
of  Trent,  Ball.,  pp.  220  sipp]  iiai'ck. 

PRIESTLEY,  Joseph,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  b.  at  Field- 
head,  Yorkshire,  March  is,  1 7 : ; : ; ;  d.  at  Xorthum- ! 
berland,  Penn.,  Feb.  (j,  lsol.  He  was  graduated 
at  the  dissenting-  academy  at  Davenfry,  and  was 
successively  Independent  minister  at  Needhain  I 
Market,  Suffolk  (17.").")),  and  at  Xantwich, Cheshire 
(175S);  professor  of  belles-lettres  at  Warrington 
dissenting  academy  (1701)  ;  minister  at  Mill-IIill 
Chapel,  Leeds ;  librarian  and  companion  to  the 
Earl  of  Shelburne  (177-3)  ;  minister  at  Birming- 
ham (17SDJ  and  at  Hackney  (1791);  sailed  for 
America  (April  7,  171)1),  and  lived  the  rest  of  his 
days  on  his  son's  farm.  His  great  reputation  rests 
upon  his  discoveries  in  chemistry  and  physics,  par- 
ticularly the  discovery  of  oxygen  gas,  indeed,  of 
almost  all  gases.  But  he  is  mentioned  here  because 
he  was  a  vigorous  champion  of  Unitarian  senti- 
ments, although  ill  fitted  1  >y  temper  and  study  for 
a  religious  champion.  I  lis  principal  theological 
work  is  A  History  of  the  Corruptions  of  Christianity, 
Birmingham,  1782,  2  vols.,  new  ed.,  London,  1.S71. 
As  among  these  "corruptions"  lie  put  the  orthodox 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  his  book  excited  a  great 
commotion.  He  also  wrote  A  History  of 'the  Early 
Opinions  concerning  Jesus  Christ,  compiled  from 
Original  Writers,  j/roctni/  that  the  Christian  Church 
was  at  first  Unitarian,  Birmingham,  1786,  4  vols.; 
Notes  on  all  the  lioolrs  of  Scripture,  for  the  Use  of 
the  Pulpit  and  I'rirnte  Families,  Northumberland 
(Penn.j,  l80:j,  4  vols.  By  his  advocacy  of  the  "  lib- 
eral "  side  in  politics,  no  less  than  in  religion,  he 
made  himself  so  obnoxious  at  Birmingham,  that 
his  house  was  entered  and  sacked  by  a  mob  on 
July  14,  1791,  while  some  friends  were  celebrat- 
ing the  destruction  of  the  Bastille.  For  this  af- 
front he  received  £2,o0i'  damages. 

A  statue  of  him  was  placed  in  1800  in  the  mu- 
seum of  Oxford  University;  and  another  was  un- 
veiled at  Birmingham,  Eng.,  Aug.  1,  1874;  while 
on  the  same  day,  the  American  chemists  cele- 
brated at  Northumberland,  Penn.,  the  centennial 
of  his  discovery  of  oxygen.  His  bibliography, 
compiled  in  1870,  and  placed  in  the  Library  of 
Congress,  comprises  more  than  three  hundred 
publications  of  various  sizes,  and  on  numerous 
subjects.  The  most  of  his  laboratory  was  in  ins:; 
given  over  to  the  Smithsonian  Institute,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  For  his  biography,  see  Memoirs  of 
Dr.  Joseph  Priestley,  to  the  Year  17U5,  written  by 
Himself;  with  a  Continuation  to  the  Time  of  his 
Decease,  by  his  Son,  London,  1800-07,  2  vols. 


PRIMACY,  PRIMATE.  The  hierarchical  or- 
j  ganization  followed  the  political  division  of  the 
Woman  Empire;  but  in  course  of  time  the  titles 
of  the  superior  ecclesiastics  were  changed.  In 
the  Orient,  the  patriarch  stood  at  the  head  of  the 
whole  organization,  ami  under  him  the  eparchs 
in  the  provinces,  and  the  exarchs  in  the  dioceses. 
In  the  Occident,  the  c/iisco/ms  prima-  stills  bore  the 
title  of  jirinias,  which  meant  the  same  as  metro- 
politan, or  archbishop.  The  more  or  less  promi- 
nent posil  ion  of  a  bishop  depended  generally  on 
the  importance  of  the  local  ion,  or  —  as  in  Pontus, 
Africa,  and  Spain  —  on  the  date  of  the  ordination. 
The  Bishop  of  Carthage,  however,  occupied  a 
peculiar  position,  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  an 
Oriental  patriarch.  lie  had  the  light  of  super- 
vision over  all  the  African  provinces  ;  he  convened 
the  general  synods  of  Africa,  and  presided  over 
them;  no  bishop  could  be  elected  without  his 
knowledge  ;  and,  in  case  of  a  disputed  election,  he 
made  the  decision,  etc.  But  he  had  no  peculiar 
title:  he  was  simply  styled  primus,  or  sniex.  In 
course  of  time,  however,  the  title  of  primus,  origi- 
nally given  to  all  metropolitans,  was  superseded 
by  that  of  archiepiscopus,  and  retained  only  by 
the  vicars  of  the  Pope.  Their  rights  —  defined 
partly  by  older  canons,  partly  by  custom — con- 
sisted in  confirming  the  bishops  and  archbishops 
elected,  convening  national  synods,  and  presiding 
over  them,  receiving  appeals,  superintending  the 
districts,  and  crowning  the  kings.  Gradually, 
however,  their  rights  were  absorbed  by  the  Pope, 
and  their  position  became  in  reality  only  one  of 
honor.  The  primacy  of  Spain  was  Toledo;  of 
France,  Bourges  and  Lyons  (for  Itheims  and  Nar- 
bonne  the  primacy  was  a  mere  title)  ;  of  Italy, 
Pisa;  of  Hungary,  Grau;  of  Bohemia,  Prague; 
of  Poland,  Gnesen;  of  Denmark,  Lund;  of  Eng- 
land, Canterbury;  of  Scotland,  St.  Andrews;  of 
Ireland,  Armagh;  of  (iermany,  the  three  ecclesi- 
astical electorates,  and  Magdeburg  and  Salzburg. 
In  Protestant  countries  the  title  has  been  retained 
in  England,  where  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  is 
Primate  of  all  England,  and  the  Archbishop  of 
York,  Primate  of  England;  and  in  Sweden,  where 
the  Archbishop  of  Lund  is  still  styled  Primate  of 
Sweden.  See  J.  F.  Maoer:  Diss,  de  primatibus, 
Leipzig,  :Jd  ed.,  1711  ;  Habitants  Molitor:  Dc 
primut'ibus,  Cottingen,  1800.         H.  F.  JACOI^EX. 

PRIMICER1US  (from  primus,  "first,"  and  cera, 
"wax"),  he  who  has  his  name  inscribed  as  the  first 
on  the  w  axed  tablet ;  the  head  of  any  body  of 
officials,  in  contradistinction  to  the  secundocerius, 
lertiocerios,  etc.  At  the  papal  court,  organized,  to 
some  extent,  on  the  model  of  the  Byzantine  court, 
there  were  several  officers  who  bore  the  title  of 
priiuicerius.  Most  frequently,  however,  it  was  ap- 
plied to  the  head  of  the  lower  clergy,  the  officer 
ranking  immediately  after  the  archpresbyter  and 
archdeacon,  and  fulfilling  the  duties  of  the  prce- 
ceptor,  or  scholuslictts,  or  preecentor. 

PRIMITIVE      METHODIST     CONNECTION. 

See   MetmiiDISM. 

PRINCE,  Thomas,  Congregationalist ;  b.  at 
Sandwich,  Mass.,  May  15,  1G87  ;  d.  in  Boston, 
Oct.  22,  1758.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard 
College,  1707;  visited  Barbadoes  and  Madeira; 
preached  for  several  years  at  Combs  and  other 
places  in  England;  returned  to  Boston,  July  20, 
1717,  and  on  Oct.  1,  1718  was  ordained  colleague- 
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pastor  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  Sewall,  Old  South 
Church,  Boston.  His  memory  rests  upon  his 
Chiniio/m/ical  history  of  New  England  in  the  form 
„f  annals  with  an  Introduction  containing  a 

brief  epitome  ■  ■  of  emits  abroad  from  the  Crea- 
tion, Boston,  vol.  i.,  1736;  Nos.  1,  2,  3  (66  pp.  in  all) 
of  vol.  ii.,  1755.  The  history  proper  begins  with 
1601'.  He  intended  to  bring  it  down  to  1730  :  but 
the  strange  lack  of  encouragement  by  the  public 
probably  disheartened  him;  so  that  almost  twenty 
years  elapsed  after  the  appearance  of  the  first 
volume,  ere  \v  began  the  secefnd,  and,  his  death 
coming  soon  after';  he  brought  the  history  down 
no  later  than  Aug.  5,  1633;  and  as,  during  the 
Revolutionary  war,  many  of  his  manuscripts  were 
destroyed,  a  large  part  of  his  invaluable  collection 
(made  during  fifty  years)  of  facts  respecting  the 
early  history  of  the  country  has  perished.  His 
History  was  republished  (ed.  by  Nathan  Hale), 
Boston,  1826,  and  again  (ed.  by  S.  G.  Drake),  Bos- 
ton, 1S52,  and  portions  in  fifth  edition  of  Morton's 
Neir-KiK/hind  Memorial,  Boston,  1855.  Besides 
this,  he  wrote  An  account  of  the  Earthquakes  of 
New  Eiu/laiid  (1755),  New  England  Psalm  book 
rerised  and  improved  (1758),  and  other  works. 
His  library  was  bequeathed  to  the  Old  South 
Church,  and  by  it  deposited  in  the  Public  Library, 
Boston,  lHOij,  of  which  a  catalogue  has  been  pub- 
lished. Sec  Si'KAGUE:  Annals  of  the  American 
Pulj.it,  vol.  i.  304. 

ilis  son  Thomas  (b.  1722;  d.  1748)  edited  the 
earliest  American  periodical,  The  Christian  his- 
tory, eontainiinj  aeeouiits  of  the  revival  and  propa- 
i/ation  of  reliifion  in  Ureal  Britain  anil  America  for 
1748,  Bosinu,  17-11-15,  2  vols.  It  was  published 
weekly. 

PRINCETON,  the  Village,  its  Institutions, 
Theology,  and  Literature. 

I.  Tin-;  Kuiionai  op  Princeton-  is  situated 
almost  midway  between  Philadelphia  and  Xew 
York,  on  the  old  Indian  path  between  the  fords 
of  the  Kavitan  and  the  Delaware,  near  its  inter- 
section with  the  line  dividing  the  provinces  of 
East  and  West  Jersey,  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
one  feet  above  the  sea,  on  the  first  foot-hills, 
which,  rising  above  the  sandy  plains  of  the  south, 
roll  on  northward  and  westward  to  the  Allegheny 
Mountains.  The  first  settlements  were  made  in 
1691,  and  generally  called,  after  the  neighboring 
rivulet,  "Stony  Brook."  It  was  called  Princeton 
in  1721.  The  battle  of  Princeton,  Jan.  3,  1777, 
was  a  turning-point  in  the  Revolution.  Two 
eminent  citizens  of  Princeton,  Richard  Stockton 
and  John  Witherspoon,  signed  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.  On  the  18th  of  July,  177ii,  the 
first  Legislature  of  New  Jersey,  under  the  Consti- 
tution, met  in  Princeton,  and  organized  the  new- 
State  government ;  and  Princeton  continued  the 
capital  until  the  latter  part  of  1778.  During  four 
months,  from  June  20  to  Nov.  4,  1783,  the  Ameri- 
can Congress  held  its  sessions  in  the  library-room 
of  the  college  ;  and  Washington,  for  some  time  in 
attendance,  issued  his  farewell  orders  to  the  Revo- 
lutionary armies  from  the  house  of  Judge  Berrien 
ou  Uoeky  Hill.  The  village  itself,  numbering 
three  thousand  inhabitants,  is  distinguished  only 
by  its  fine  trees  and  elevated  situation;  but  in 
recent  times  the  beautiful  and  spacious  buildings 
erected  by  munificent  patrons  for  the  uses  of  the 
college  and  the  theological  seminary  are    upon 


the  whole,  unrivalled  in  America.  In  this  respect 
the  village  is  admitted  to  approach  more  nearly 
than  any  other  the  ideal  of  an  English  university 
town.  The  cemetery  has  grown  to  be  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  in  the  land ;  for  here  lie  a  long- 
line  of  illustrious  citizens,  presidents,  and  pro- 
fessors, including  the  Bayards  and  Stocktons  of 
Xew  Jersey,  Edwards,  Davies,  and  Witherspoon, 
of  the  college,  and  the  Alexanders,  Miller,  and 
Hodge,  etc.,  of  the  seminary. 

II.  Its  Institutions. —  (1)  Princeton  College 
(corporate  name,  College  of  New  Jersey,  and  from 
its  oldest  main  building,  called  Nassau  Hall)  was 
founded  by  members  of  the  synod  of  New  York 
(New  Light),  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  godly 
ministry  for  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  for 
uniting  religion  and  science  in  the  higher  edu- 
cation. The  most  active  founders  were  Messrs. 
Dickinson,  Pierson,  Pemberton,  and  Burr,  residing 
in  East  Jersey.  The  Rev.  Gilbert  Tennent  and 
Samuel  Blair,  leading  members  of  the  presby- 
teries of  New  Brunswick  and  New  Castle,  and 
representatives  of  the  Log  College,  'Neshaminy, 
Penn.,  cordially  co-operated  with  the  originators 
of  the  college  from  the  date  of  the  second  charter. 
The  first  charter  was  given  by  acting  Governor 
Hamilton,  in  1746;  and  the  second  and  permanent 
charter  was  given  by  the  great  civil  patron  of  the 
college,  Governor  Belcher,  in  174S.  Jonathan 
Dickinson  was  chosen  first  president,  May,  1747  ; 
and  the  college  opened,  in  the  fourth  week  of 
May  following,  in  Elizabeth  town,  where  President 
Dickinson  died  on  the  7th  of  October.  Rev.  Aaron 
Burr  was  immediately  appointed  president;  and 
the  college  moved  to  Newark,  and  the  first  Com- 
mencement was  held  Nov.  9,  1748.  In  the  fall  of 
1756,  Nassau  Hall  and  the  president's  house  being- 
finished,  the  college  was  removed  to  Princeton. 
It  is  governed  by  a  board  of  trustees,  of  which 
the  governor  of  the  State  is  ex  officio  president, 
consisting  of  twenty-seven  persons,  including  the 
president  of  the  college,  twelve  of  whom  are  re- 
quired by  law  to  be  citizens  of  New  Jersey,  and 
one-half  of  whom  are  required  by  uniform  custom 
to  be  ministers  of  the  gospel.  The  citizens  of 
Princeton  and  other  friends  of  the  college  raised 
its  first  funds  in  small  sums.  The  Rev.  Messrs. 
Tennent  and  Davies  collected  money  for  it  in 
Great  Britain.  Until  recently  it  has  been  mainly 
dependent  on  tuition-fees.  In  the  last  fifteen  years 
its  grounds,  buildings,  museums,  library,  appara- 
tus, curriculum,  and  professorships,  including  a 
school  of  science,  have  been  erected,  extended, 
and  endowed  on  a  noble  scale,  by  the  munificent 
gifts  of  such  patrons  as  James  Lenox,  John  C. 
Green,  John  I.  Blair,  William  Libbey,  Henry  G. 
Marquand,  Robert  and  Alexander  Stuart,  N.  N. 
Ilalsted,  and  others.  Following  Harvard,  Yale, 
and  "William  and  Maiw,  Princeton  College  is  the 
fourth  in  age,  and  in  rank  not,  far  behind  the 
first  of  American  colleges.  Its  presidents  have 
been  Jonathan  Dickinson,  Aaron  Burr,  Jonathan 
Edwards,  Samuel  Davies,  Samuel  Finley,  John 
Witherspoon,  Samuel  Stanhope  Smith,  "Ashbel 
Green,  James  Carnahan,  John  Maclean,  and 
James  McCosh.  From  the  first,  until  the  found' 
ing  of  the  theological  seminary,  the  college  always, 
in  its  president  or  another,  provided  a  professor 
of  theology.  It  has  sent  out  5,500  graduates, 
1.087   ministers  of  the  gospel,  1   President  and 
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2  Vice-Presidents  of  the  1'nited  States,  310  high 
magistrates,  187  presidents  and  professors  of  col- 
leges and  theological  seminaries,  of  whom  82  have 
been  in  the  service  of  their  alma  mater.  It  pos- 
sesses one  of  the  most  rare  and  extensive  paleonto- 
logieal  museums  in  the  country,  and  its  united 
libraries  amount  to  about  7f>,()0(>. 

(2)  Princeton  Theologicid  Seminary.  —  After 
the  first  settlement  of  the  various  Christian  de- 
nominations in  the  United  states,  their  candi- 
dates for  the  ministry  received  their  theological 
education  from  the  more  learned  pastors.  The 
president,  or  other  theological  professor  in  Prince- 
ton College,  taught  theological  classes  from  the 
first,  until  the  commencement  of  the  Presbyterian 
Theological  Seminary  in  the  same  place.  The 
presidents  of  Yale  College  began  to  hold  theo- 
logical classes  in  1751:  its  theological  seminary 
as  a  distinct  department  was  added  in  1*22.  The 
Associate  Synod  founded  the  first  American  Prot- 
estant theological  school  in  Heaver  County,  Penn., 
in  171)1,  under  the  Rev.  John  Anderson,  D.I). 
The  Associate  Reformed  Seminary,  under  Dr. 
John  M.  Mason,  in  the  city  of  Xew  York,  was 
commenced  in  1S01;  Andover,  in  1*08  ;  the  Dutch 
Reformed,  in  Xew  Brunswick,  X.J.,  by  Dr.  John 
H.  Livingston,  in  1810.  Princeton  Theological 
Seminary  was  founded  by  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  under  Dr.  Archibald 
Alexander,  in  1*12.  He  continued  in  office  until 
his  death,  in  1851.  Its  principal  founders  were 
Rev.  Drs.  Green,  Woodhull,  Romeyn,  Miller,  Arch- 
ibald Alexander,  James  Richards,  Amzi  Arm- 
strong, etc.  Dr.  Samuel  Miller  of  Xew- York  City 
was  elected  second  professor  in  1813  (d.  1850). 
The  Rev.  Charles  Hodge  was  made  professor  in 
1822  (d.  1878).  Rev.  Joseph  Addison  Alexander, 
D.D.,  was  made  instructor  in  1833,  and  professor 
in  1835  (d.  1860).  Rev.  John  Breckinridge,  D.D., 
became  professor  in  1*36,  resigned  in  1838.  Rev. 
James  Waddel  Alexander,  D.D  ,  became  profess- 
or in  1810,  and  resigned  in  1851.  The  present 
faculty  consists  of  Rev.  \\\  II.  Green,  D.D.  (be- 
came professor  in  1851),  Rev.  A.  T.  M'tlill,  D.D., 
in  1851,  and  retired  Emeritus  in  1883,  Rev.  C. 
W.  Hodge,  D.D.,  in  1860,  Rev.  James  C.  Moffatt, 
D.D.,  in  1801,  Rev.  Charles  A.  Aiken,  D.D.,  in 
1871,  Rev.  A.  A.  Hodge,  D.D.,  in  1877,  Rev. 
Francis  L.  Patton,  D.D.,  in  1880,  Rev.  William 
M.  Paxton,  D.D.,  in  1883.  The  whole  number 
of  students,  from  the  beginning  to  the  spring 
of  1*82,  has  been  3,161.  'these  have  graduated 
from  150  different  colleges:  201  have  been  for- 
eign missionaries.  The  chief  benefactors  of  the 
seminary  have  been  Robert  and  James  Lenox, 
Robert  L.  and  Alexander  Stuart,  John  C.  Green, 
George  Brown,  and  Levi  P.  Stone,  etc.  These 
have  endowed  this  eldest  of  Presbyterian  semina- 
ries with  admirable  grounds,  dormitories,  chapel, 
library-buildings,  and  library,  lecture-rooms,  pro- 
fessors' houses,  scholarship  and  other  funds.  The 
library  contains  about  10.0(H)  volumes. 

III.  Theology,  —  The  philosophy  taught  in 
Princeton  from  tlTe  first,  by  Jonathan  Edwards, 
YVifherspoon,  James  McCosh,  and  L.  IT.  Atwater, 
has  been  that  known  as  the  "  Scotch  School." 
The  representative  theologians  of  Princeton  have 
been  Jonathan  Edwards,  John  Witherspoon,  Ar- 
chibald Alexander,  and  Charles  Hodge.  These 
have  all  been  conservative  Calvinists  of  the  Old 


School,  of  the  special  type  represented  by  the 
Westminster  Standards.  This  was  true  equally 
of  the  founders  of  the.  seminary,  —  Ashbel  Green, 
James  Richards,  and  others. 

The  term  "Princeton  Theology"  originated  in 
New  England  about  1*31  or  1832,  and  was  applied 
fo  the  general  characteristics  of  that  system  ad- 
vocated by  tin'  liililirnl  He/jirlnri/  and  Princeton 
luricir  in  its  controversies  with  the  disciples  of 
Drs.  Hopkins,  Emmons,  Finney,  and  Taylor,  the 
leaders  of  various  phases  of  the  "  N'ev-Lngland 
School."  Of  this  "  Princeton  Theology"  the  char- 
acteristic was  close  and  persistent  adherence  to 
the  type  of  Calvinism  taught  in  the  Westminster 
Standards  as  these  are  interpreted  in  the  light  of 
the  classical  literature  of  the  Swiss  and  Dutch  and 
English  Puritan  theologians,  who  wrote  after  the 
date  of  the  synod  of  Dort,  especially  Francis  Tur- 
retin  of  Geneva,  and  John  (hi  en  of  England.  The 
phrases  "Princeton  Party  "  and  "  The  Princeton 
Gentlemen  "  were  applied  to  the  party  represented 
by  the  Biblical  Pe/urtory  during  the  controversies 
which  terminated  in  the  disruption  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  1*38.  This  "  party  "'  was  in 
perfect  doctrinal  agreement  with  the  Old- School 
party  in  that  struggle,  but  hesitated  to  follow  its 
leaders  in  some  of  their  more  extreme  and  de- 
batable methods  of  reform,  such  as  the  "Act  and 
Testimony"  of  1831,  etc. 

IV.  Lit.  —  The  sources  of  information  on  the 
subjects  embraced  in  this  article  are  The  History 
of  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  from  its  Origin  in  1746 
j  to  Commencement  oj'  1854,  °>/  ■^>"'<  Maclean,  tenth 
president  of  the  college,  l'hila.,  1877,  2  vols.,  J.  B. 
Lippineott  &  Co. ;  The  History  of  Princeton  and  its 
Institutions,  by  John  Hageman,  Phila.,  1879,  2 
vols.,  J.  B.  Lippineott  &  Co.;  Princeton  (.'ollege 
during  the  Eighteenth  ( 'enlury,  by  Rev.  Samuel  D. 
Alexander,  D.D.,  1*72;  The  Princeton  Booh;  a 
Series  of  Sketches  pertaining  to  the  History,  etc.,  of 
the  College  and  Theological  Seminary,  illus.  with 
views  and  portraits,  Boston,  1*7!),  Ito,  Houghton, 
Osgood,  &  Co.  ;  A  Brief  History  of  the  Theological 
Seminary,  pamphlet,  by  Dr.  Samuel  Miller, 
Princeton,  1838;  The  General  Catalogue  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Xew  Jersey,  bv  Professor  II.  C.  Cameron, 
D.D.,  Princeton,  1*82;  The  General  Catalogue  of 
the  Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  by  the  Rev. 
William  E.  Schenck,  D.D.,  Princeton,  18*2, 
8vo,  881)  pp.;  the  Li  res  of  Drs.  Archibald  and 
Joseph  Addison  Alexander,  of  Drs.  Samuel  Miller, 
Ashbel  (ireen,  and  Charles  Hodge.  The  Biblical 
lb ptrtoni  and  Princeton  Perieic,  from  l82o  to  1872, 
Dr.  Charles  Hodge  editor-in-chief,  represents  the 
"  Princeton  school  "  by  discussions  on  all  topics, 
biblical,  theological,  and  ecclesiastical.  Dr.  Sam- 
uel Miller  contributed  between  1830  and  1*12 
twenty-live  articles;  Dr.  Archibald  Alexander,  in 
all,  seventy-seven  articles;  Dr.  Joseph  Addison 
Alexander,  ninety-three;  Dr.  James  W.  Alexander, 
one  hundred;  Dr.  Lyman  II.  Atwater,  sixty -six ; 
and  Dr.  Charles  Hodge,  a  hundred  and  forty-two. 

Mr.  Hageman,  in  his  History  of  Princeton,  etc., 
has  enumerated  seventy  authors,  citizens  of  Prince- 
ton, principally  officers  of  the  college  and  semi- 
nary. These  have  issued  about  four  hundred  and 
thirty  distinct  volumes,  besides  a  larger  number 
of  printed  essays,  sermons,  orations,  not  yet  col- 
lected. Xrot  counting  the  works  of  the  immortal 
Edwards,  the  principal  permanent  works  which 
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have  rendered  Princeton  famous  are  The  Works 
of  the  lire.  John  Wilherspoon,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  with 
Life  of  the  Author  in  a  Sermon,  by  Rev.  Dr.  John 
Rodgers  of  New-York  City,  Philadelphia,  1800, 
3  vols.,  W.  W.  'Woodman;  also  the  various  Works, 
as  yet  uncollected,  and  too  numerous  to  mention 
here,  of  Professor  Joseph  Henry,  LL.D.,  of  the 
.Smithsonian  Institute,  Washington,  D.C.  ;  Pro- 
fessor Arnold  Guyot,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.  ;  President 
James  McCosii,  D.D.,  LL.D.  ;  Professor  Sam- 
uel Miller,  D.D.,  LL.D.;  Drs.  Archibald, 
James  W.,  ami  Joseph  Addison  Alexander; 
and  of  Dr.  Charles  Hodge,  especially  his  Sys- 
tematic Theology,  New  York,  1*7-,  3  vols.  Svo, 
Charles  Sci-ilmer  &  Co.  A.  A.  HODGE. 

PRIOR  and  PRIORESS  are,  as  titles  of  monas- 
tic officials,  of  comparatively  late  date,  —  from  the 
time  of  Pope  Celestine  V.  towards  the  end  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  With  respect  to  priors,  a  dis- 
tinction must  be  noticed  between  a  prior  claustralis 
and  a  prior  convatlualis.  The  former  was  simply 
a  subordinate  officer  of  the  abbot,  appointed  by 
him,  and  in  certain  cases  acting  as  his  substitute; 
while  the  latter  was  himself  the  head  of  a  mon- 
astery, and  exercising  the  same  authority  as  an 
abbot. 

PRISCILLIANISTS,  so  called  from  their  found- 
er, Priscillian,  were  a  religious  sect  which  flour- 
ished in  Spain  and  Gaul  from  the  fourth  to  the 
sixth  century,  but  was  declared  heretical,  and 
finally  put  down,  by  the  Catholic  Church.  Among 
its  peculiar  tenets  the  following  were  the  most 
conspicuous.  There  is  only  one  God,  and  the 
Trinity  is  only  a  triple  form  of  revelation ;  but 
from  God  emanate  spirits,  which,  however,  gradu- 
ally deviate  more  and  more  from  the  divine  per- 
fection. The  world  was  created  by  such  a  spirit, 
but  by  no  means  by  a  perfect  one;  and  the  con- 
dition of  the  world  soon  became  so  much  the 
worse  as  it  fell  under  the  influence  of  the  Devil. 
The  Devil  is  not  a  fallen  angel,  not  even  a  crea- 
ture of  God.  He  developed  spontaneously  from 
chaos  and  darkness,  and  is  the  principle  and  sub- 
stance of  evil.  From  him  come  plagues,  diseases, 
sufferings,  etc.  The  human  body  is  his  handi- 
work. The  human  soul,  on  the  contrary,  ema- 
nates from  God;  and,  to  save  it  from  the  Devil, 
Christ  appeared  on  earth.  But  Christ  was  not  a 
real  man,  and  not  actually  born  by  alary.  He 
only  assumed  human  flesh,  without  also  assuming 
a  human  soul ;  and  he  was  altogether  exempted 
from  the  human  process  of,  growth  and  develop- 
ment. From  these  doctrinal  tenets  the  Priscil- 
lianists  derived  a  very  austere  asceticism.  They 
abstained  altogether  from  flesh;  they  took  great 
care  not  to  put  any  children  into  the  world,  etc. 
Externally  they  maintained  connection  with  the 
church,  and  professed  to  be  good  Catholics,  only 
that  they  fasted  on  Sundays  and  on  Christmas 
Day,  and  avoided  swallowing  the  elements  in  the 
Lords  Supper.  But  secretly  they  celebrated 
divine  service  in  their  own  manner,  allowing 
women  to  officiate,  and  opening  the  doors  both 
tor  magic  and  licentiousness.  "They  also  kept 
then;  doctrines  secret,  and  for  that  purpose  they 
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rhey  had  a  literature.  Besides  Priscillian,  their 
founder  Latromanus,  Tiberianus,  and  Dictinnius 
are  mentioned  among  them  as  authors.  But  that 
literature  has  altogether  perished 


The  sect  was  first  discovered  in  Spain  in  379. 
Priscillian,  a  rich  and  gifted  man,  of  a  distin- 
guished family,  devoted  himself  from  early  youth 
to  philosophical  and  theological  studies,  disdain- 
ing all  vain  and  frivolous  enjoyments.  Like 
many  other  gifted  men  of  his  time,  he  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Ma-iiichseans.  But  his  ambition 
did  not  allow  him  to  become  a  mere  adept  of 
another  sect.  He  aspired  to  form  a  sect  himself. 
Mixing  up  various  elements  of  Gnosticism  and 
Manichfeism  with  Christianity,  he  developed  a 
system  of  his  own,  and  succeeded  in  having  it 
adopted,  not  only  by  a  number  of  women,  but 
even  by  two  bishops,  Justantius  and  Salvianus. 
The  miserable  condition  of  Catholic  Christianity, 
and  the  degeneration,  spiritual  and  moral,  of  the 
hierarchy,  contributed  much  to  his  success,  not  to 
speak  of  the  general  longing  after  the  hidden 
truth,  which  the  Manichsean  propaganda  had 
awakened  far  and  wide  in  the.  congregations. 
Bishop  Hyginus  of  Cordova  was  the  first  to  take 
notice  of  the  spreading  heresy.  But  he  was  a 
man  of  Christian  feeling  and  of  discrimination : 
he  wished  to  convert  the  heretics.  Quite  other- 
wise with  Bishop  Idacius  of  Emerida,  and  Bishop 
Ithacius  of  Nosserba  :  they  wanted  to  suppress 
the  heresy.  As  the  condemnation  and  excommu- 
nication launched  against  the  Priscillianists  by 
the  synod  of  Saragossa  (380)  proved  of  no  avail, 
the  two  bishops  appealed  to  the  emperor,  Gratia- 
nus  ;  and  he  actually  issued  an  edict  threatening 
the  heretics  with  banishment  from  the  country. 
Meanwhile,  Priscillian,  who  had  become  Bishop 
of  Avila,  repaired  to  Italy,  and  exerted  himself 
to  win  Ambrose  of  Milan,  and  Damasus  of  Rome, 
for  his  cause.  In  that  he  failed,  but  by  bribery 
he  succeeded  in  having  the  imperial  edict  can- 
celled. Shortly  after,  however,  Gratianus  was 
assassinated ;  and  a  new  appeal  was  made  by  the 
Catholic  bishops  to  his  successor,  Maximus.  In 
spite  of  the  protest  of  Bishop  Martin  of  Tours, 
who  declared  it  a  crime  for  the  secular  power  to 
interfere  in  matters  purely  religious,  Maximus 
condemned  Priscillian  to  death,  as  a  heretic ;  and 
he  was  decapitated  at  Treves  in  385.  It  was  the 
first  time  that  a  Christian  was  punished  with 
death  on  account  of  heresy,  and  all  Christendom 
felt  the  shock. 

The  death  of  the  leader,  however,  was  not  the 
end  of  the  movement.  The  military  force  which 
Maximus  sent  against  the  Priscillianists  was  re- 
called at  the  instance  of  Bishop  Martin  of  Tours ; 
and,  in  spite  of  the  condemnation  of  the  synod  of 
Toledo  (in  400),  the  sect  spread  freely.  The  con- 
fusion became  still  worse  when  the  Avian  Visi- 
goths broke  into  the  country.  They  hated  the 
Catholics,  and  they  were  too  rude  to  really  under- 
stand the  heretics.  At  that  period  Orosius  wrote 
against  the  Priscillianists,  also  Augustine  and 
Leo  the  Great.  But  every  thing  proved  in  vain 
until  King  Theodemir  abandoned  Arianism,  and 
joined  the  Catholic  Church  ;  then  the  synod  of 
Braga  (5G3)  succeeded  in  employing  really  effec- 
tive measures  against  the  heretics,  and  the  sect 
soon  disappeared.  See  the  pertinent  writings  of 
Orosius,  Augustine,  Jerome,  Leo  the  Great~  and 
Sulpicius  Severus,  also  S.  van  Fries  :  Diss.  <le 
Prise,  I  Hrecht,  1745,  and  Lubkert  :  Be  limr.  Prise., 
Copenhagen,  1840.  albrecht  vogel. 
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PROBABILISM,  in  morals,  denotes  a  view,  ac- 
cording to  which  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  will 
shall  be  determined  by  a  sure  conviction  of  truth  : 
it  is  sufficient  to  act  upon  a  probable  opinion  of 
truth.  Such  a  view  was  first  developed  by  the 
Greek  Sophists,  and  afterwards  by  the  Jewish 
Talmudists.  In  the  Christian  Church  the  first 
traces  of  it  are  found  in  the  writing's  of  certain 
Greek  Fathers,  after  Chrvsoslom,  who  admitted 
a  certain  '"economy,"  or  /'runs  pin  (see  Gass  :  (tc- 
schiehte  d.  chr.  Ethik,  i.  234),  and  in  the  mediaeval 
penitentials,  which,  with  the  formula  nihil  rwret 
("it  does  not  hurt"),  opened  up  a  wide  field  to 
moral  indifference.  Well  prepared  by  the  casuists 
and  the  Dominican  theologians  of  the  later  middle 
ages,  the  view  was  finally  brought  into  system  by 
the  Jesuit  moralists.  Gabriel  Yasquez  was  the 
first  to  adopt  it,  about  1598  :  with  Escobar,  who 
died  1633,  it  reached  its  full  bloom,  lie  discussed, 
for  instance,  the  question  whether  it  is  sufficient 
to  love  God  once  in  one's  life  (Yasquez),  or  thrice 
(Henriquez),  or  once  every  three  years  (Coninch), 
or  once  every  year  (Hurtado  de  Mendoza).  An 
opinio  probabitis,  that  is,  the  opinion  of  some  doctor 
graris  et  probus,  is  quoted  for  each  proposition. 
Personally  he  adopts  the  view  of  Henriquez,  but 
he  declares  that  the  confessor  is  morally  bound 
to  give  absolution  on  any  of  these  terms.  In  1020 
the  Sorboune  protested  against  the  doctrine  of 
Probabilism.  In  1656  the  Letlres  prorinciales  of 
Pascal  made  the  view  actually  odious  to  all  serious 
people.  In  1635  Alexander  VII.  felt  compelled 
to  disavow  a  number  of  the  propositions  of  the. 
Probabilists,  and  in  1679  Innocent  XI.  expressed 
himself  still  more  plainly  on  the  subject.  Never- 
theless, when,  in  1691,  the  general  of  the  Jesuits, 
Tyrso  Gonzalez,  published  his  Anti-probabilist 
Fundamental  theologies  moralis,  he  raised  such  a 
storm  in  the  society,  that  he  barely  escaped  deposi- 
tion, and  the  Jesuist  moralists  continued  to  teach 
their  old  doctrines  under  various  modifications;  as 
Probabilism  pure  and  simple,  which  asserts  that 
it  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  prefer  a  more  to  a 
less  probable  opinion  ;  or  JEquiprobabilism,  which 
declares  there  can  be  no  choice  between  two  opin- 
ions unless  they  are  equally  probable ;  or  Proba- 
biliorism,  which  demands  that  the  more  probable 
opinion  shall  always  be  chosen,  etc.  See  Sam. 
Rachel:  E/nmen  probabititatis  Jesuitical,  Helmst., 
1661 ;  Cotta  :  De  probabil if.ale  morali,  Jena,  1728  ; 
Coxoina:  Stnriu  del  pruhahil.  e  rigorismo,  Lucca, 
1748,  2  vols.;  Joh.  IIuiibk:  Der  Jcsuitenorden, 
Berlin,  1873,  pp.  284  sqq.  ZOCKLER. 

PROBATION,  Future,  the  doctrine  taught  by 
some  modern  German  divines,  that  the  offers  of 
the  gospel  will  be  made  to  men  in  the  next  life 
who  never  had  a  probation  in  the  present  life. 
It  must  be  distinguished  from  purgatory,  where 
souls  are  supposed  to  undergo  purification  through 
penal  suffering;  from  the  doctrine, that,  in  the  in- 
intermediate  state,  the  process  of  sanctification, 
incomplete  at  death,  is  carried  on  to  perfection ; 
and  from  Universalism  in  all  its  forms.  How  long 
the  period  of  post  mortem  probation  lasts  is  not 
asserted;  though,  if  it  exist  at  all,  there  is  no  rea- 
son why  it  should  terminate  before  the  judgment. 
The  most  natural  mode  of  conceiving  of  it  is  to  sup- 
pose that  the  conditions  of  the  sinner  as  to  motive 
and  will,  and  of  the  gospel  as  to  the  requirements 
of  faith  and  repentance,  are  carried  over  into  the 


intermediate  state,  covering  the  period  between 
death  and  the  resurrection.  Some  hold  that  all 
who  die  unregenerate  will  have  the  opportunity  in 
the  next  life  of  repenting,  and  believing  in  Christ ; 
others  (and  this  is  the  more  common  view)  limit 
future  probation  to  the  heathen,  to  infants  dying 
in  infancy,  and  all  other  persons  to  whom  the 
gospel  had  not  been  presented  in  this  life.  In 
support  of  one  or  the  other,  or  both,  of  these  views, 
it  is  urged  :  — 

1.  That  it  is  wrong  to  make  a  sharp  antithesis 
between  the  embodied  and  the  disembodied  con- 
dition of  the  soul ;  that,  while  death  is  a  crisis,  we 
have  no  right  to  regard  it  as  the ■terminus  of  all 
gracious  influence  and  opportunity.  In  reply  to 
this,  however,  it  should  be  said  that  the  contrast 
between  the  present  and  the  future  life  is  made 
expressly,  or  implied,  in  the  New  Testament.  "  It 
is  appointed  unto  men  once  to  die,  but  after  death 
the  judgment"  (Heb.  ix.  27). 

2.  That  the  Bible  condemns  no  one  to  whom 
the  gospel  has  not  been  brought  home,  and  that 
in  the  case  of  heathen  who  have  not  heard  the 
gospel,  and  of  infants  dying  in  infancy,  it  is  es- 
sential to  any  fair  treatment  of  them,  that  offers 
of  the  gospel  be  made  to  them  after  death.  To 
this  it  is  replied,  that  the  heathen  are  not  con- 
demned because  they  rejected  Christ,  but  because 
they  sin  —  "  As  many  as  have  sinned  without  law 
shall  also  perish  without  law  ;  "  and  that  it  is  not 
held  that  infants  dying  in  infancy  are  condemned. 
It  is  true  that  the  Bible  conditions  salvation  by 
belief,  and  that  infants  cannot  believe  ;  but  it  is 
far  more  rational  to  suppose  that  the  condition  of 
faith  applies  only  to  those  who  were  capable  of 
being  outwardly  called  than  to  suppose  that  in- 
fants dying  in  infancy  are  to  receive  a  probation 
in  the  next  world,  and  an  opportunity  to  repent, 
believe,  and  embrace  the  gospel. 

3.  That  Christ  went  and  preached  to  the  spir- 
its in  prison  (1  Pet.  iii.  19).  To  this  argument 
it  is  enough  to  reply  that  this  is  a  very  difficult 
passage,  and  that  it  is  not  certain  whether  the 
spirits  were  preached  to  in  prison,  or  whether 
they  were  preached  to  in  the  days  of  Noah,  and 
for  their  disobedience  had  been  in  prison  ever 
since  ;  that,  supposing  that  Christ  went  to  Hades 
with  a  proclamation  to  the  antediluvians,  we  are 
not  told  what  it  was  —  it  may  or  may  not  have 
been  the  gospel ;  and  that  although  such  overtures 
were  made  to  the  antediluvians,  and  at  a  particu- 
lar crisis  in  the  economy  of  grace,  it  does  not  follow 
that  they  should  be  continued  ever  after. 

4.  That  other  passages  of  Scripture  furnish  a 
basis  for  the  belief  in  future  probation.  The 
strongest  of  these  are  Matt.  xii.  32,  and  1  Pet. 
iv.  6."  From  the  first  it  is  argued,  and  the  high 
authority  of  Augustine  is  quoted  in  support  of  the 
exegesis,  that. the  non-forgiveness  of  sins  against 
the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  next  world  implies  the 
possible  forgiveness  of  all  other  sins :  so  Lange, 
Olshausen,  and  others.  But  there  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  these  words  meant  more  than  that 
blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost  can  never  be 
forgiven,  as,  indeed,  is  taught  in  so  many  words 
in  Mark  iii.  20.  In  regard  to  the  second  pas- 
sage, there  is  the  difficulty,  referred  to  above,  of 
knowing  whether  the  text  means  to  teach  that 
the  gospel  was  preached  to  men  while  they  were 
in  the  state  of  the  dead,  or  whether,  having  been 
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preached  unto,  those  here  spoken  of  have  since 
then  been  dead. 

It  must  be  evident  there  is  very  slight,  if  there 
is  any,  exegetieal  support  for  the  hypothesis  of  a 
probation  in  the  future  state.  The  argument  in 
favor  of  it  rests  mainly  upon  a  priori  and  specula- 
tive grounds,  founded,  partly  in  sentiment,  and 
partly  also  in  wrong  conceptions  regarding  the 
covenant  of  grace.  For,  in  reply  to  those  who 
advocate  the  theory,  it  may  be  urged  :  — 

1.  While  it  may  be  properly  said  that  no  one 
under  moral  government  can  be  justly  condemned 
who  has  not  had  a  fair  opportunity,  this  cannot  be 
urged  in  supporting  a  future  probation.  If  the 
government  of  God  were  conducted  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  individualism,  something  might  be  said 
in  favor  of  a  future  probation  for  the  heathen. 
But  the  Bible  emphasizes  the  race-unity  of  man- 
kind. It  teaches  the  representative  responsibility 
of  Adam,  and  accordingly  that  the  race  had  its 
probation  in  him.  Condemnation,  therefore,  does 
not  follow  rejection  of  the  gospel,  though  that  re- 
jection may  enhance  it.  The  gospel  finds  men  in 
a  state  of  condemnation  ;  and,  though  acceptance 
of  Christ  may  be  necessary  to  salvation,  rejection 
of  him  is  not  the  condition  of  condemnation. 

2.  There  is  no  adequate  explanation  of  the 
apostle's  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  if  the  heathen 
can  be  justly  condemned  only  after  they  have 
rejected  Christ.  Paul's  argument  is  unequivo- 
cally to  (he  effect  that  the  light  of  conscience  is 
sufficient  to  condemn  them. 

3.  The  Scriptures  not  only  distinctly  say,  ••  After 
death,  the  judgment,"  but  they  teach  that  we  are 
to  "  stand  before  the  judgment-seat  of  Christ,  that 
every  one  may  receive  the  things  done  in  his  body." 
The  references  to  the  future  life  contained  in  the 
New  Testament  imply  that  this  life  is  in  antithe- 
sis to  the  life  to  come,  as  to  working,  and  receiving 
reward,  as  to  sowing  and  reaping,  as  to  running, 
and  reaching  the  goal.  The  sins  that  bar  entrance 
into  heaven  are  sins  that  presuppose  the  present 
conditions  of  our  earthly  life.  Sodom  and  Go- 
morrah are  represented  as  suffering  the  vengeance 
of  eternal  fire.  Christ  says,  '■  Whosoever  shall  be 
ashamed  of  me  and  my  words  in  this  adulterous 
and  sinful  generation,  of  him  also  shall  the  Son 
of  man  be  ashamed  when  he  cometh  in  the  glory 
of  his  Father  with  all  his  holy  angels."  These 
considerations  should  be  enough  to  show  how 
perilous  it  is  to  neglect  salvation  in  this  world  in 
the  hope  of  having  opportunities  of  repentance  in 
the  world  to  come,  and  how  mistakenly  the  Church 
would  be  acting  if  the  hope  (for  which  the  Bible 
gives  no  warrant)  that  the  heathen  are  to  have  a 
probation  after  death  should  lead  her  to  relax  her 
effort  to  evangelize  the  world. 


Lit. 


Sciiaff  :  Com.  (Lange)  on  Malt. 


xn.  62  ; 


l)ir  Siimle  wider  i/eu  lied.  Grist;  Oostekzee  :  Chris- 
tian Dogmatics  :  Dorxkk  :  Si/stem  of  Christian  Doc- 
trine :  Cuavkx  :  E.irursus  oil  Hades  (Lange's  Com. 
on  Hew):  Maktexskn  :  Christian  Dor/matics ;  Fak- 
RAit:  Eternal  Hope.  FRANCIS  L.  PATTON. 

PROCESSION  OF  THE  HOLY  GHOST.    See 

FlI.IOQUE. 

PROCESSIONS  were  frequently  used  both  by 
the  (.1  reeks  and  the  Romans  ;  and  a  triumphal  pro- 
cession from  the  Cmnpns  Mnrlius  to  the  Capitol, 
in  the  days  of  the  Roman  Republic,  was,  with  its 
songs,  its  images,  its  flowers,  and  its  incense,  not 


so  very  different  from  a  Palm-Sunday  procession 
of  to-day  in  a  Roman-Catholic  country.  Proces- 
sions —  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  for  pro- 
cessio  and  procedere  meant  in  early  days  simply 
'•  going  to  church  "  —  are  not  mentioned,  how- 
ever, in  the  history  of  the  Christian  Church  until 
the  fourth  century.  In  Constantinople,  where  the 
Arians  were  not  allowed  to  worship  within  the 
walls,  they  walked  morning  and  evening,  in  long- 
processions  through  the  streets,  out  to  their  meet- 
ing-places outside  the  walls;  and  as  those  proces- 
sions, at  which  hymns  were  sung  made  a  great 
impression  on  people,  and  threatened  to  seduce 
the  Catholics,  Chrysostom  instituted  similar  pro- 
cessions, and  arranged  them  with  considerable 
pomp.  A  notice  of  Ambrose  (Epist.  40,  ad  Theo- 
dosium)  shows  that  processions  were  in  use  in 
the  West  at  the  same  time,  at  least,  among  the 
monks.  During  the  middle  ages  the  Roman- 
Catholic  Church  developed  this  feature  of  ceremo- 
nial life  with  great  magnificence ;  and  minutely 
regulated  processions  became  parts  of  her  cele- 
brations, as,  for  instance,  of  the  Corpus  Chrisli 
Festival.  Since  the  Reformation,  however,  pro- 
cessions have  lost  much  of  their  significance,  not 
only  in  Protestant  countries,  but  also  in  countries 
in  which  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics  live 
together.  Cf.  art.  Processional,  in  Wetzee  u. 
Welte,  viii.  803-809. 

PROCLUS.     See  Xeo-Platonism. 

PROCOPIUS  OF  C/ESAREA,  b.  at  Cfesarea 
in  Palestina;  studied  law  at  Berytus,  and  accom- 
panied Belisarius  as  legal  adviser  on  his  campaign 
in  Persia  in  526;  visited  Africa,  533-536,  and  Italy, 
536-539;  and  settled  in  542  in  Constantinople, 
where  he  was  made  prefect  in  562.  The  date  of 
his  deatli  is  not  known.  He  wrote  a  work  on  the 
wars  of  Justinian,  another  on  his  public  buildings, 
and  a  third,  which  was  not  published  until  after 
his  death,  and  forms  a  kind  of  supplement  to 
the  first.  They  have  considerable  interest  to  the 
church  historian.  The  best  edition  of  them  is  that 
by  Dindorf,  Bonn,  1833-3*,  3  vols. 

PROCOPIUS  OF  GAZA  lived  in  Constanti- 
nople^ during  the  reign  of  Justin  I.  (518-527),  and 
compiled  from  the  works  of  the  Fathers  commen- 
taries on  the  Octateuch  (ed.  C.  Clauser,  Zurich, 
1555),  on  Isaiah  (ed.  J.  Curterius,  Paris,  1580), 
and  on  Kings  and  Chronicles  (ed.  I.  Jdeursius, 
Lyons,  1620),  thus  opening  the  long  series  of 
catena-writers. 

PROCOPIUS  (surnamed  The  Great,  to  distin- 
guish him  from  contemporaries  of  the  same  name) 
was  a  Bohemian  priest,  who  on  the  death  of 
Zizka,  in  1424,  succeeded  him  as  leader  of  the 
Hussite  army.  Procopius  was  sprung  from  the 
lower  nobility,  and  had  been  a  follower  of  Hus. 
As  a  priest  he  never  bore  arms ;  but  he  learned 
warfare  under  Zizka,  and  conducted  campaigns 
with  consummate  skill.  He  was  more  of  a  states- 
man than  Zizka,  and  his  policy  was  to  terrify 
Europe  into  peace  with  Bohemia.  He  wished  for 
peace,  but  an  honorable  and  enduring  peace.  In 
1426  he  invaded  Saxony,  and  defeated  the  Ger- 
mans at  Aussig.  In  1427  he  turned  to  ignomini- 
ous flight,  at  Tachau,  a  vast  host  of  Crusaders. 
In  1431  he  still  more  ignominiously  routed  the 
forces  of  Germany  at  Tauss.  These  victories  of 
Procopius  rendered  inevitable  the  assembling  of 
the  Council  of  Basel,  which  was  the  only  hope  of 
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Europe  for  the  settlement  of  the  Bohemian  ques- 
tion, which  could  not  be  settled  1  > v  the  sword. 
With  the  council,  Proeopius  was  willing  to  nego- 
tiate for  an  honorable  peace.  In  January,  1 13^i, 
Proeopius  and  fourteen  other  lSolieiuian  leaders 
came  to  Basel  to  confer  with  the  council.  The 
disputation  which  ensued  contains  the  most  com- 
plete statement  of  the  Hussite  views.  Proeopius 
respected  Cardinal  t'esarini,  the  president  of  the 
council;  and  the  conference  was  conducted  with 
moderation  and  good  feeling  on  both  sides. 
When  the  conference  was  over,  envoys  were  sent 
by  the  council  to  a  diet  in  Prague  to  gauge  the 
feeling  of  lSohemia.  Bohemia,  anxious  to  present 
a  united  front  to  the  council,  strove  to  reduce 
the  town  of  Pilsen,  which  still  held  by  Catholi- 
cism. The  siege  did  not  succeed,  and  a  mutiny 
against  Proeopius  arose  in  the  army.  The  proud 
spirit  of  Proeopius  was  broken;  and  he  retired 
from  the  management  of  affairs  in  September, 
IP!  3.  Soon  after  this,  the  Iiohemian  Diet  accepted 
the  Compacts  as  a  basis  of  negotiation  with  the 
council.  When  once  the  idea  of  peace  prevailed 
in  lSohemia,  it  spread  rapidly  ;  and  „  party  in 
favor  of  the  restoration  of  Sigisniund  as  king  of 
lSohemia  began  to  form.  The  barons  of  lSohemia 
and  Moravia  formed  a  royalist  league,  and  Proeo- 
pius roused  himself  to  oppose  them.  In  May, 
1404,  the  barons'  army  met  the  Taborites,  under 
Proeopius,  at  Lipan.  After  a  desperate  fight, 
Proeopius  was  defeated  and  killed.  With  him 
fell  the  power  of  the  Taborites,  and  the  moder- 
ate party  was  thenceforth  predominant  in  the 
management  of  Bohemian  affairs. 

Lit.  —  The  authorities  for  this  period  are  nu- 
merous. The  chief  may  be  found  in  IIofler: 
Oeschicldsschreiber  der  IJiissilisc/ien  JJe/cegiing,  Vi- 
enna, 18.3G-6G,  3  vols.;  Palacky:  UrLnndlicJte 
IJeilrdge  zur  Gcsckichte  tics  llussitailrietjs,  con  1J/.19 
his  H3G,  Pi'ag,  1872-73,  2  vols.  The  conferences 
with  the  Council  of  Basel  are  given  by  various 
writers  in  ^[onuinenta  Conciliorum  tienendium  iic- 
ruli  XV.,  vol.  i.,  Vienna,  1857.  For  a  careful 
history  of  the  period,  Palacky:  Gesch.  con  JJiihmen, 
vol.  iii.,  Pi'ag,  1856.         mandell  ckelghtox. 

PRODICIANS,  a  sect  of  Antinomian  Gnostics, 
founded  by  Prodicus  in  the  second  century, 
claimed,  as  the  sons  of  the  most  high  God,  and  a 
royal  race,  to  be  bound  by  no  laws.  They  rejected 
the  sabbath  and  all  external  ceremonies  as  some- 
thing fit  only  for  those  who  stood  under  the  sway 
of  the  demiurge.  As  their  authorities,  they  quot- 
ed some  apocryphal  writings  of  Zoroaster. 

PROFESSIO  FIDEI  TRIDENTIN/E.  See  Tri- 
dentine  Profession  of  Faith. 

PROLOCUTOR,  chairman  of  a  convocation. 
(See  art. ) 

PRONIER,  Cesar  Louis,  b.  at  Geneva,  Switzer- 
land, Oct,  19,  1831 ;  d.  at  sea,  Nov.  22,  1873.  He 
was  in  early  life  in  business  in  the  United  States, 
but,  returning,  studied  theology  at  Geneva  and 
Berlin.  In  1863  he  was  called  to  the  chair  of 
systematic  theology  in  the  Free  Church  theologi- 
cal seminary,  Geneva,  as  successor  to  Dr.  Gaussen 
(see  art. ),  and  held  the  position  at  the  time  of 
his  death.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the  Sixth  General 
Conference  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance,  held  in 
New- York  City,  October,  1873;  was  upon  the 
"Ville  du  Havre"  when  she  collided  with  the 
"  Loch  Earn,"  and  went  down  with  the  ship.    This 


disaster  created  great,  sympathy  in  the  United 
States;  and  a  large  sum  was  at  once  raised  for 
the  families  of  the  three  delegates  to  the  Alliance 
Conference,  —  Pronier,  Carnisco,  and  Cook.  See 
memorial  sketch  in  hlrangclicul  Alliance,  New 
York,  1874,  pp.  763-765. 

PROPAGANDA,  The.  I.  Definition. —  The 
missionary  operations  of  the  Roman-Catholic 
Church  were  conducted,  from  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury on,  by  the  different  religious  orders.  'The 
Jesuits  were  specially  active  in  missionary  enter- 
prises'; and  Ignatius  Loyola  started  the  idea  of 
establishing  colleges  for  the  training  of  mis- 
sionaries from  the  lands  where  missionary  opera- 
tions were  to  be  carried  on.  On  June  21,  1022, 
Gregory  XV.,  the  first  pupil  of  the  Jesuits  who 
reached  the  papal  dignity,  founded  the  ( 'ongregatio 
de  PropiitjiiniUi  Fide  (the  Society  for  the  Propa- 
gation of  the  Faith).  This  society,  as  well  as 
the  training  institute  in  its  palace,  and  the  whole 
missionary  system  of  the  Catholic  Church,  is  called 
the  Propaganda.  The  congregation  of  the  Propa- 
ganda includes  all  the  cardinals,  and  has  the  entire 
missionary  work  of  the  church  under  its  super- 
vision. When  it  undertakes  a  missionary  enter- 
prise, it  confides  the  new  field  to  the  care  of  some 
religious  order,  and  sends  out  missionaries  under 
the  charge  of  an  apostolical  prefect  (jnrcjcclns 
apostolicus).  As  the  work  advances,  the  Pope,  by 
reason  of  his  authority  as  universal  bishop,  sub- 
stitutes for  the  prefect  an  episcopus  in  partihus 
(provisional  bishop),  who  is  also  called  apostolic 
vicar,  and  finally,  it  the  success  warrants  it,  estab- 
lishes a  bishopric.  On  account  of  the  heresy  of 
Protestant  lands,  they  are  included,  with  heathen 
lands,  under  the  head  of  missionary  territory. 
Pius  IX.  even  went  so  far  as  to  establish  a  con- 
gregation of  the  Propaganda  for  the  Greek  Church 
(per  gli  nffiiri  di  Rite  orienlide).  Protestants,  being 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Catholic  Church  heretics,  are 
to  be  brought  into  subjection  to  its  discipline. 
The  bishoprics  in  Germany,  North  America,  Eng- 
land, and  Holland,  are  missionary  bishoprics  in 
the  sense  that  their  bishops  have  oversight  over 
the  heretical  Protestants.  The  Bishop  of  Pader- 
born,  in  1864,  did  not  hesitate  to  call  himself  "  the 
lawful  overshepherd  of  the  Protestants  living  in 
his  see."  The  bishops  in  these  lands  are  in  con- 
stant communication  with  the  Propaganda  at 
Rome.  The  doctrine  promulgated  by  Benedict 
XIV.,  and  re-affirmed  by  Pius  VI.  in  1791,  is  held 
in  the  Catholic  Church,  that  the  heathen  are  not 
to  be  forced  into  obedience  to  the  Church,  but 
that  Protestants  who  have  received  baptism  are 
so  to  be  forced  (sunt  cogendi).  The  Church  calls 
to  its  help  the  civil  power  to  secure  this  end,  and, 
if  it  should  ever  gain  the  supremacy  in  Germany 
or  any  other  Protestant  country,  will  fully  carry 
j  out  this  policy.  See  Me.ier  :  D.  Projnigitndu,  Hire 
I'rocinzcn  ,i.  ilir  llecht,  mil  besonderer  lliiclsiehl  auf 
Deulscldiind,  Goliingen,  1852  sq. ;  Bullarium  Cong, 
de  J'ropugiindii  Fide,  Rome,  1839  sqq.      ME.IER. 

II.  Missionary  Operations  among  the 
Heathen.  Western  Africa.  —  Roman-Catholic 
missions  in  Western  Africa  run  back  to  the  mid- 
dle ages.  The  Portuguese  discoverers  wdio  took 
these  regions  in  the  latter  half  of  the  fifteenth 
century  planted  the  Christian  Church  through  the 
Dominicans  and  Franciscans  who  accompanied 
them.     In  the  kingdom   of   Congo  the  favor  of 
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the  king-  (who  became  a  convert)  and  the  compul- 
sion of  "the  Inquisition  secured  for  the  Christian 
doctrines  a  pretty  wide  diffusion.  The  principal 
city  gave  the  name  to  a  bishopric  in  the  early  part 
uf  the  sixteenth  century,  and  gloried  in  a  number 
of  churches  and  convents.  The  Jesuits  entered 
in  1  Ti  17,  and  for  a  time  revived  the  mission,  which 
had  begun  to  show  signs  of  decay.  But  the 
gradual  departure  of  the  Portuguese  was  accom- 
panied with  the  decline  of  Christianity;  and  when, 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  all  commerce  of  Euro- 
peans with  Congo  ceased,  the  land  reverted  lo  its 
heathen  condition.  Since  the  recent  expedition 
of  Stanley,  the  Catholics  have  again,  under  the 
protection  of  the  Portuguese  flag,  entered  the  old 
field.  An  apostolic  prefecture  was  established  in 
the  French  possessions  of  Senegainbia  in  1705. 
The  work  has  been  prosecuted  with  some  vigor 
since  1848,  when  the  congregation  of  the  Most 
Holy  Heart  of  Mary,  established  for  the  conversion 
of  the  negroes,  took  up  the  work.  In  the  first 
ten  years,  12  out  of  75  missionaries  became  victims 
to  tiie  climate.  This  prefecture  has  been  divided, 
and  the  following  four  apostolic  vicariates  estab- 
lished :  1.  Senegambia,  with  stations  at  St.  Louis, 
Goree,  Dacar,  near  Cape  St.  Verde,  etc.,  and  in- 
cluding, in  187S,  10,UOO  Catholics;  2.  Sierra  Leone, 
with  1,000  Catholics,  who  were  won,  not  from  the 
heathen  population,  but  from  Protestant  congre- 
gations ;  3.  Dahomey,  including  the  so-called  Benin 
coast;  4.  The  two  Guineas,  with  Gaboon  for  its 
centre,  where  the  zealous  and  consecrated  Father 
(later  Bishop)  Iiessieux  established  several  insti- 
tutions, which  are  said  to  be  the  most  flourishing 
on  the  western  coast  of  Africa.  This  mission, 
which  he  founded  in  Is  19,  had  2,000  adherents 
at  his  death,  in  ls"(i.  There  is  also  an  apostolic 
prefecture  of  Corisco  and  an  apostolic  vicariate 
of  Liberia,  which,  however,  for  a  number  of  years, 
has  existed  only  on  paper. 

Southern  Africa.  —  This  has  been  unfruitful 
ground  for  Catholic  missions  till  lately.  The 
Hutch  government  and  population  were  very  in- 
imical to  them.  The  apostolic  vicariate  of  the 
Cape  Colony  was  established  in  1S17,  and  was 
divided  nine  years  later.  In  1871  the  apostolic 
prefecture  of  Central  Cape  Colony  v»as  founded, 
ami  in  1S52  the  vicariate  of  NataL  More  effort 
has  been  put  forth  to  gather  together  the  Catholics 
among  the  European  emigrants  than  to  convert 
the  heathen.  A  seminary  has  been  founded  in 
Grahamstown  for  the  training  of  native  helpers. 
From  Natal,  work  is  pushed  among  the  Basutos ; 
but  it  does  not  appear  how  many  of  the  700  con- 
verts of  1880  had  before  been  rescued  from  a  state 
of  heathenism  liy  the  Protestant  society  of  Paris. 
The  diocese  of  Central  Cape  Colony  numbered, 
m  ls7(i,  :',!)il  adherents.  The  year  previous  a  sta- 
tion was  established  in  Namaqualand,  where  the 
Uhenish  missionary  society  has  been  laboring  for 
many  years.  The  most  advanced  mission-field  is 
that  of  the  Jesuits  on  the  Upper  Zambesi.  They 
began  their  labors  in  ls7fl. 

Eastern  Africa.  —Through  the  discoveries  of 
the  Portuguese,  Christianity  was  also  planted  in 
this  region  in  Mozambique,  Inhambane,  etc.  In 
the  kingdom  of  Monomotapa  it  prevailed  for  half 
a  century.  With  the  departure  of  the  Portuguese 
these  missions  likewise  declined.  Since  ISO:),  sta- 
tions under  the  protection  of  the  Sultan  of  Zanzi- 


bar have  been  maintained  on  the  island  and  at 

Bagamoyo,  where  the  congregations  of  the  Holy 

Spirit  and  of  the  Holy  Heart  of  Mary  have  built 

up  successful  educational  institutions.     Zanzibar 

constitutes  an  apostolic  prefecture.     Catholic  mis- 

;  sions  got  a  foothold  in  Abyssinia  in  the  seven- 

I  teenth  century,  but  were  subsequently  suppressed. 

Abyssinia   was   made    an   apostolic   vicariate   in 

|  1853.     Of- the  results  of  the  mission  there  are  no 

accessible  reports. 

Central  Africa  constitutes  an  apostolic  vicari- 
ate. The  Jesuits  attempted  to  push  forward  into 
this  region  in  1818,  and  occupied  Khartoum  and 
Gondokoro.  The  missions  were  abandoned  on 
account  of  the  murderous  climate,  but  resumed  in 
1861  by  the  Franciscans.  This  second  effort  has 
also  failed ;  and  in  1865  only  two  missionaries  were 
left  at  Khartoum,  forty  (most  of  them  Germans) 
having  succumbed  to  the  climate.  The  idea  of 
converting  Africa  by  Africans  was  taken  up,  and 
in  1807  an  institution  was  founded  near  Cairo  to 
train  Africans.  Another  institution,  at  Verona, 
trains  Europeans  for  the  work.  The  station  at 
Khartoum  was  re-enforced  in  1S72.  The  Catho- 
lics, under  the  direction  of  the  Archbishop  of  Al- 
giers, have  pressed  on  to  the  kingdom  of  Mtesa  on 
the  Victoria  Xyanza,  where  they  are  seeking  to 
push  out  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  and  to 
Lake  Tanganyika. 

North  Africa. — The  Franciscans  have  attempted 
to  win  the  Copts  in  Egypt  for  the  Papal  chair.  The 
Jesuits  also  undertook  the  work,  and  by  the  close 
of  the  last  century  15,000  had  been  won.  In  1837 
the  apostolic  vicariate  of  Egypt  was  established. 
The  archbishopric  of  Algiers  includes  the  sees  of 
Oran  and  Coustantine-Hippo.  There  has  been 
some  missionary  activity ;  and  different  societies 
have  been  at  work  among  the  natives,  but  with 
what  results  we  cannot  discover. 

African  Islands.  —  Madagascar,  the  most  impor- 
tant for  Catholic  missions,  became  the  scene  ol 
Franciscan  labors  in  1042.  In  1G74  the  Portu- 
guese colony  of  Fort  Dauphin  was  destroyed.  In 
1832,  stimulated  by  the  achievements  of  the  Lon- 
don Missionary  Society,  the  apostolic  prefect  of 
Bourbon  made  a  new  attempt.  In  1844  the  Jes- 
uits undertook  the  work,  and  since  that  time,  or, 
more  definitely,  since  1808,  when  French  influence 
began  to  be  felt,  have  had  yearly  additions  of 
1.000  adults  and  800  baptized  children.  These 
figures  seem  to  be  inexact.  Tananarivo  is  the 
headquarters  of  the  mission.  Several  societies 
are  laboring  in  Bourbon,  Mauritius,  and  the  Sey- 
chelles. 

Turning  to  Asia,  we  pass  over  the  labors  of 
Catholic  missionaries  in  Syria,  Asia  Minor,  and 
Persia,  where  the  efforts  are  directed  to  make  con- 
verts from  the  Protestant  churches.  Of  the  w oil; 
among  the  Mohammedans  there  is  no  report. 

British  India.  — Early  in  the  sixteenth  century 
we  find  Franciscans  and  Dominicans  at  work  at 
Goa,  which  in  1534  gave  the  name  to  a  bishopric. 
With  Francis  Xavier,  who,  accompanied  by  two 
other  Jesuits,  entered  Goa  in  1542,  began  a  new 
period,  —  a  period  of  earnest  and  fruitful  effort 
amongst  the  natives.  He  displayed  a  rare  devo- 
tion, labored  also  in  Tinnevelly,  and  is  said  to 
have  baptized  10,000  converts  in  a  single  month. 
Zealous  as  Xavier  was,  he  succeeded  only  in  build- 
ing up  a  nominal  Christianity.     He  left  after  a 
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lew  years  of  effort,  and  was  followed  by  other 
Jesuits,  who  in  1505  counted  in  the  Portuguese 
possessions  in  India  300,000  Christians.  Goa  was 
elevated  to  an  archbishopric  in  1557.  In  1006,  in 
the  hope  of  reaching'  the  higher  casles,  (he  .Jesuit 
Roberto  de'  Xobili  published  a  holy  Veda,  in  which 
he  accommodated  Christianity  to  the  Brahniuns. 
It.  secured,  so  it  is  said,  the  conversion  of  ;S0,000 
natives;  but  the  principle  carried  out  in  the  hook- 
was  condemned  by  the  l'ope.  The  Indian  mis- 
sions subsequently  declined  with  the  decay  of  the 
Portuguese  power.  In  the  present  century  new- 
life  has  been  infused  into  them.  There  are  a 
number  of  apostolical  vicariates  :  and  the  different 
dioceses  are  distributed  among  the  Uenediclines, 
Jesuits,  and  other  orders.  Missionaries  from  the 
Mill-Hill  Seminary,  near  London,  have  been  carry- 
ing" on  work  since  1879  in  the  vicariate  of  Afghan- 
istan and  lieloochistan.  The  following'  table  gives 
the  statistics  of  1*70,  according  to  the  vicariates  :  — 


I  Booiliav-Puna  . 
Haiderabad  . 
Vi«lias.'a|ialaui  . 
Wi-sleni  IVliual 
Central  I'.rnsjal 
Eastern  Bengal 
Patna  .... 
Agra    .     .     .     . 


51.01)0 
0,000 

10.000 

14,lno 
1,200 

1 1  ,:juij 
0.500 

14.:;oo 


Total 


Colombo 10S,400 

Jafna 67,500 

Madura 169,000 

Quilou 87,600 

Vcrapolv 310,000 

Maissur" 27,000 

Coimhatur '21.000 

l'ondichery      ....  144,000 

Madras 48, 500 

Maou-alur 84,000 

Hoa 245,000 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  the  value  of  these  fig- 
ures, as  all  the  European  Catholics  in  In'dia,  and 
all  the  old  and  nominal  Christians,  are  included 
in  the  table.  The  Catholic  schools  of  India  had 
only  31,436  pupils  in  1868.  while  the  Protestant 
schools  a  few  years  later  had  115,735. 

Farther  India.  —  Malacca  was  made  a  bishopric 
in  1557,  after  Xavier  had  labored  there  for  two 
years.  The  early  missions  in  Burmah  accom- 
plished little.  In  1722  it  was  made  an  apostolic 
vicariate.  Since  1850  it  has  been  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Paris  Missionary  Seminary.  It  is  now 
divided  into  three  vicariates,  with  16,000  Catho- 
lics. The  Siam  mission  was  in  a  flourishing  con- 
dition in  the  last  century.  After  a  period  of  lapse, 
it  was  revived  in  1810.  Siain  now  includes  two 
vicariates  under  the  control  of  the  Paris  Seminary, 
with  20.81  mi  Catholics.  The  missions  in  Cochin- 
China  and  Annam  were  more  numerous  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  Two  hundred  missionaries 
suffered  martyrdom  there,  but  Christianity  per- 
sisted. Among  the  heroic  Jesuits,  Alexander  of 
Rhodes  deserves  mention.  Napoleon  was  induced, 
by  the  persecutions  of  the  Christians,  to  declare 
war  in  1858.  In  1880  the  vicariates  were  credited 
with  the  following  number  of  adherents  :  — 

Cambodia 10,000  '  "Western  Tonkin      .     .  140,500 

Western  ( 'ochin-Cbioa,  38,500  .  Middle  Tonkin  .  .  .  142,000 
Kastern  Coebii, -China  .  31,500  !  Eastern  Tonkin  .     .     .     07,000 

Northern  Cnchiu-China,  25,200  

Southern  Tonkin  .     .     .  71,500  |      Total 520,300 

Catholic  missions  followed  the  Portuguese  to 
the  Philippine  Islands  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
Manila  gave  the  name  to  an  archbishopric,  and 
several  bishoprics  were  established.  5,502,000 
Catholics  are  reported  for  these  islands.  The 
total  population  is  7,451,000.  The  old  missions 
on  Java  (1590)  were  abolished  by  the  Dutch.  In 
the  present  century  Batavia  (1842)  has  been 
made  a  vicariate,  and  is  credited  with  23,600 
Catholics. 

10  —  III 


China.  —  We  pass  by  (he  Franciscan  missions 
under  the  lead  of  John  of  Monte  Corvino,  which 
perished  in  1370,  after  an  existence  of  eighty 
years.  The  Jesuits  resumed  the  work.  Fran- 
cis Xavier  died  in  1552  on  the  threshold  of  it. 
Among'  his  successors,  Matteo  Ricci  (1582-1610) 
deserves  special  mention,  lie  understood  how  to 
win  the  favor  of  the  official  classes,  and  even  of 
the.  emperor  himself  (1001).  Practising  a  cun- 
ning policy,  he  allowed  the  worship  of  ancestors, 
and  even  of  Confucius,  to  be  carried  on  at  the  side 
of  the  worship  of  Mary,  etc.  There  were  perse- 
cutions; but  tin  imperial  decree  tolerated  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  and,  at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  it  is  said  there,  were  300,0(10  Christians  in 
China.  The  Dominicans  and  Franciscans  entered 
China  in  1030,  and  likewise  practised  a  sharp  policy 
of  accommodation.  The  Pope  severely  condemned 
the  practice,  and  sent  out  two  legates  to  Pekin,  who 
were  treated  with  indignity.  In  1721  Christianity 
was  forbidden,  but  the  Jesuits  persisted.  At  pres- 
ent there  are  519  priests  and  413,000  Catholics  in 
China. 

Japan.  —  Seven  years  after  the  first  Europeans 
trod  the  soil  of  Japan,  Francis  Xavier  landed 
there  (1549).  He  left  the  island  after  three  years 
of  labor,  which  was  almosl  fruitless.  His  succes- 
sors secured  the  favor  of  some  of  the  feudal  lords  ; 
and  the  number  of  converts  increased  to  600,000 
after  Nobunaga  ascended  the  throne,  and  insti- 
tuted a  cruel  persecution  against  the  Buddhist 
priests.  Augustines,  Dominicans,  and  Francis- 
cans entered  the  country.  The  Inquisition  v,  as 
set  in  motion.  The  priests  lost  the  favor  of  the 
rulers;  and  in  1014  all  of  them  were  expelled 
from  the  country,  and  a  relentless  persecution 
instituted  against  the  Christians.  In  1859  the 
Catholics  entered  Japan  once  again,  and  were  re- 
joiced to  find  the  relics  of  their  old  congregations. 
The  country  is  divided  between  the  two  apostolic 
j  vicariates, —  Nagasaki,  with  20,000  Catholics  in 
,  1881,  and  Tokio. 

Australia. — A  missionary  station  was  estab- 
lished in  1840,  by  the  Benedictines,  among  the 
aborigines.  It  is  at  New  Nursia.  West  Austra- 
lia. .Spanish  monks  instruct  about  300  natives 
in  the  art  of  agriculture  and  different  trades. 

New  Zealand,  etc. — In  1833  Gregory  XYI. 
organized  the  apostolic  vicariate  of  Eastern  Oce- 
anica,  and  three  years  later  that  of  Western 
Oeeanica.  Bishop'  Pompallier  arrived  in  New 
Zealand  in  1838,  planted  stations  where  Protes- 
tant missions  had  borne  most  fruit,  and  succeeded 
in  winning  5,000  Maoris  in  the  first  twelve  years. 
War  deprived  the  church  of  these  converts,  and 
in  1870  the  Bishop  of  Auckland  complained  that 
there  was  no  mission  among  the  Maoris.  The 
missions  in  New  Caledonia,  begun  in  1843,  includ- 
ed, in  1875,  3,000  baptized  persons.  The  Loyalty 
Islands,  which  had  been  a  fruitful  field  for  the 
London  Missionary  Society,  were  forcibly  annexed 
by  France  in  1804.  Catholic  missionaries  entered 
the  country,  preceded  by  French  cannon.  The 
natives  have  proved  remarkably  faithful,  and  in 
1870  there  were  only  2,000  Catholics.  The  Fiji 
Islands  were  entered*  in  1844,  and  7,600  Catholics 
are  ascribed  to  the  islands.  How  many  of  these 
are  natives  is  not  stated.  The  apostolic  prefect 
has  his  residence  on  Ovalau. 

Central  Oeeanica  constitutes  an  apostolic  vica- 
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riate.  Bataillon  started  a  mission  on  the  Island 
of  lea  in  I80U  'Die  whole  population  of  4,000 
is  Catholic.  The  same  is  true  of  the  population 
(15,000  souls)  of  Futuna.  The  French  flag  com-  j 
pel  led  many  of  the  islands  to  receive  the  mis-, 
simiaries.  This  was  the  case  with  the  Tonya 
Islands  in  1858.  But  the  natives  remained  true  j 
tn  the  Protestant  Church.  For  example,  in  the  j 
northern  group  there  are  6,000  Protestants  and 
only  '200  Catholics.  ( hi  the  .Samoa  Islands,  where 
a  mUsion  was  started  in  ISio,  there  are  "about] 
:"),()')!)  converts."  The  violent  occupation  of  Tahiti 
by  the  Catholics  at  the  time  stirred  the  blood  of 
the  Protestant  world.  In  1806  two  priests  were 
expelled  from  the  land;  but  the  French  com- 
piled the  Protestant  queen  to  re-admit  them  to 
her  dominions,  and  to  pay  a  heavy  indemnity,  and 
forced  her  in  1842  to  accept  a  French  protecto- 
rate. The  people  rose  in  revolt  against  this  for- 
eign injustice,  and  could  only  be  put  down  after 
two  years  of  resistance.  The  Protestant  mis- 
sionaries, robbed  of  their  influence,  left.  The 
whole  population  was  forced  to  contribute  to  the 
cathedral  of  Papeiti ;  but,  notwithstanding  these 
measures,  only  500  converts  have  been  made. 
The  return  of  many  to  a  semi-heathenish  life  is 
due  to  the  violent  measures  of  the  Catholics,  by 
which  the  congregations  were  robbed  of  their  | 
pastors.  A  small  vessel.  "The  Vatican,"  plies 
between  Tahiti  and  the  adjoining  islands.  The 
Marquesas  Islands  form  a  vicariate  by  them- 
selves. Catliolic  missionaries  in  18:38  planted 
themselves  at  the  very  station  which  had  been 
the  scene  of  the  hard  struggles  of  a  Protestant 
mission.  Under  the  protectorate  of  the  French 
flag  (1842)  earnest  efforts  have  been  made  to  win 
the  islanders,  but  with  little  success. 

The  Hiiiriiiinn  hltnuls.  —  The  Catholics  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  a  foothold  on  this  territory  of 
the  American  Board  in  1840.  The  entire  popu- 
lation had  at  that,  time  renounced  heathenism. 
The  mission  has  been  successful,  and  in  187-4 
there  were  24,000  Catholics  on  the  islands.  The 
devotion  of  Father  Damian  Deveuster,  who  has 
given  himself  up  to  the  work  among  the  lepers, 
who  occupy  an  island  by  themselves,  deserves 
mention. 

Ana rira.  —  In  America  we  are  brought  in  con- 
tact with  the  missions  among  the  Indians  and 
negroes.  For  the  United  States,  see  arts.  Indi- 
ans and  Komax-Catholic  Church  ix  the 
Uxitf.d  Si'atks.  In  the  diocese  of  Quebec, 
Canada,  the  Jesuits  have  been  laboring  among 
the  Indians  since  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  Perhaps  18,000  Canadian  Indians  are 
connected  with  the  Catholic  Church.  The  centre 
of  missionary  operations  in  the  diocese  of  Toronto 
is  the  station  of  St.  Bonifacius  on  the  Red  River, 
established  in  1820.  The  centre  in  the  western 
diocese  (,£  St.  Albert  is  St.  Anna,  established  in 
181!.  The  apostolic  vicariate  of  Athabasca  be- 
gan with  a  station  in  1849. 

In  Mexico  the  cross  was  planted  by  the  bloody 
hand  of  Cortez.  The  first  missionaries  were 
Franciscans,  and  in  the  first  six  years  200,000 
heathen  were  converted.  There  are  now  6,000,- 
000  Christian  Indians  in  Mexico  ;  but  their  Chris- 
tianity is  for  the  most  part  a  nominal  profession. 
The  case  is  similar  in  Central  America,  where 
there  are    1,200,000   Catholic   Indians.      In    the 


West  Indies  the  natives  died  out,  and  the  negroes 
were  baptized  without  much  preparation.  In 
South  America  the  Jesuits  carried  on  extensive 
missionary  operations  in  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries,  and  trained  the  Indians  in 
the  arts  of  civilized  life.  With  the  abolition  of 
the  order,  the  Indians  were  neglected,  and  re- 
turned to  a  semi-heathen  condition. 

We  regret  to  be  obliged  to  renounce  the  plan 
of  giving  a  statistical  table  of  Catholic  missions. 
The  facts  and  reports  forbid  it.  The  defective- 
ness of  the  reports  seems,  in  many  cases,  to  be 
intentional.  The  successes  are  frequently  exag- 
gerated, and  the  failures  suppressed;  while  the 
•achievements  on  the  fields  cultivated  by  Protes- 
tant societies  are  magnified  and  gloried  in. 
Under  these  circumstances  it  is  not  possible  to 
get  a  fair  conception  of  the  success  of  Catholic 
missions.  It  is  a  fact,  however,  that  their  revival 
in  the  middle  of  this  century  followed  the  hard 
and  heroic  pioneer  work  of  Protestant  missiona- 
ries. So  far  as  we  can  judge,  the  results  of 
Roman-Catholic  missions  in  this  period  have 
been,  upon  the  whole,  very  small,  and  dispropor- 
tioned  to  the  amount  of  labor  spent.  The  num- 
ber of  converts  made  in  this  century  would  be 
very  small  if  the  multitudes  converted  at  an  ear- 
lier period  were  not  counted  in. 

Lit.  —  The  most  important  works  on  the  sub- 
ject are  Annales  de  la  I'mjunjaliun  de  la  Foi,  Lyons 
(since  1822)  ;  D.  kathol.  ifissiottcn,  Illuslrirle  Zeh- 
schrifl,  Freiburg-i.-Breisgau ;  IIaiix  :  Geschichtc 
der  katholischen  Missiouen,  Koln,  1857-63,  5  vols.  ; 
Kaikar  :  Den  katholske  Missions-Historie,  Copen- 
hagen, 1862;  Diclionnaire  ties  Missions  Catholiques, 
par  Ljnnkovsc  iiy,  Paris,  1804  (to  be  used  with 
caution).  GRUNDEMANN. 

PROPHETIC  OFFICE  IN  THE  OLD  TESTA- 
MENT, The  object  and  signification  of  the  Old 
Testament  prophecy  is  seen  from  Deut.  xviii. 
9-22.  Before  his  death  Moses  appointed  a  suc- 
cessor, in  the  person  of  Joshua,  for  the  theocracy, 
and  laid  down  rules  for  the  monarchy,  thus  indi- 
cating, that,  with  his  death,  the  revelation  of  the 
divine  will  was  not  to  be  final,  but  that,  rather, 
new  organs  of  revelation  were  to  be  expected. 
The  theocratical  people  was  not  to  be  left  without 
a  guide,  thus  being  led  to  take  refuge  in  heathen- 
ish divination.  And,  as  the  people  was  unable  to 
bear  the  terrors  of  the  appearance  of  God,  Jeho- 
vah intended  to  communicate  his  will  to  the 
people  through  men,  by  raising  from  among  the 
people,  from  time  to  time,  men  like  Moses.  These 
messengers  and  interpreters  of  Jehovah  bear  the 
ordinary  name  of  null,  derived  from  the  verb 
naba,  "  to  bubble  forth,"  which  finds  its  explana- 
tion in  Exod.  iv.  1-17,  where  God  says  to  Moses, 
"Aaron  shall  be  thy  nabi,  i.e.,  speaker."  The 
prophetical  office  was  not,  like  that  of  the  priests, 
a  prerogative  of  the  tribe  or  family,  but  was  to 
be  in  connection  with  the  people  of  the  covenant. 
Though  the  prophet  was  an  immediate  organ  of 
Jehovah  (cf.  Isa.  i.  4),  yet  he  was  to  begin  with 
Moses,  and  continue  the  revelation  given  to  him, 
thus  always  keeping  alive  the  communication 
between  Jehovah  and  his  people,  in  whose  midst 
he  dwells  and  moves  ;  whilst  the  absence  of  proph- 
ecy was  a  sign  that  Jehovah  had  retired  from  his 
people  (Amos  viii.  12;  Lain.  ii.  9;  Ps.  lxxiv.  9). 
The  historic  origin  of   prophecy  is  connected 
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with  the  foundation  ol'  the  theocracy  (cf.  Jer. 
vii.  25).  Mows,  in  s] lite  of  his  high  position 
(Xum.  xii.  U-S),  is  really  tlie  tivst  in  the  prophetic 
office  (Ueut.  xxxiv.  10).  lie  is  the  prophet,  not 
only  in  the  wider  sense  in  which  the  name  uolu 
was  already  used  by  the  patriarchs  (Gen.  xx.  7; 
Ts.  cv.  15),  but  in  the  special  signification,  be- 
cause he  is  in  possession  of  that  gift  of  the 
spirit  which  makes  the  prophet  (Num.  xi.  L'.">). 
Side  by  side  with  Moses,  his  sister  Milium  is 
mentioned  as  a  prophetess  (Exod.  xv.  •_'()).  Josh- 
ua is  nowhere  called  Xabi.  In  the  period  of  tho 
Judges  the  prophetic  office  appears  in  Deborah 
(Judg.  iv.  4,  ti,  1-1).  The  same  book  also  men- 
tions (vi.  8)  a  prophet  ;  and  1  Sam.  ii.  27,  a 
"man  of  God,"  a  prophet  probably,  is  spoken  of, 
who  predicted  to  Eli  the  death  oi  his  two  sons. 
But  under  Samuel  the  prophetic  office  became  a 
more  formal  institution,  and  he  is  therefore  to 
be  regarded  as  the  real  founder  of  the  Old-Testa- 
ment prophetic  office  (cf.  Acts  iii.  '_'!).  Israel, 
without  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  now  experiences 
that  the  presence  of  God  is  everywhere  whore  he  is 
sought  with  earnestness,  and  that  the  niediatorship 
between  God  and  the  people  now  rested  in  the 
person  of  the  divinely  inspired  prophets.  The 
many  prophets  which  then  existed  Samuel  brought 
together,  and  formed  the  so-called  schools  of  the 
prophets,  or,  rather,  prophetical  society.  That 
Levites  also  belonged  to  this  society,  we  may  infer 
from  the  fact  that  not  only  was  Samuel  a  Levite, 
but  also  that  sacred  music  was  cultivated  in  that 
society,  which  had  its  seat  at  Ramah.  We  may 
also  assume  that  sacred  literature  was  cultivated 
here,  as,  no  doubt,  prophetic  writing,  especially 
theocratic  historiography,  commenced  with  Sam- 
uel (cf.  1  Chron.  xxix  2!)).  At  that  time  the 
foundation  may  have  been  laid  for  that  great  his- 
toric work  which  is  so  often  mentioned  in  the 
hooks  of  Kings,  and  which  undoubtedly  was 
known  to  the  chronicle-writer.  That  the  members 
of  the  prophetic  society  did  not  lead  an  ascetic 
life,  we  see  from  the  public  activity  which  the 
prophets  now  exercised.  With  the  institution  of 
the  monarchy,  Samuel  had  resigned  his  judicial 
and  executive  function,  and  the  prophets  now  be- 
came watchmen  of  the  theocracy  :  hence  they  are 
called  tsoj/hiiu  or  melsaj/pim  (Mic.  vii.  4;  Jer.  vi. 
17  ;  Ezek.  iii.  17,  xxxiii.  7).  The  watchmen  exer- 
cised their  functions  not  only  over  the  people,  but 
also  over  the  monarchy ;  and  the  ways  of  the  peo- 
ple and  of  their  leaders  were  judged  in  accordance 
with  the  divine  law.  In  short,  they  became  the 
spiritual  overseers  and  theocratic  historiographers. 
The  relation  of  the  prophetic  office  to  the  mon- 
archy is  shown  in  the  behavior  of  Samuel  towards 
Saul  (cf.  1  Sam.  xv.  11,  xvi.  1)  ;  and  Samuel's 
word  (1  Sam.  xv.  22)  is,  so  to  say,  the  programme 
for  the  position  of  the  prophetic  office  to  the 
sacrificial  cult.  After  the  election  of  David  in 
the  place  of  Saul,  Samuel  retired  to  Ramah  for  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  With  Saul  the  prophets 
had  no  intercourse  (1  Sam.  xxviii.  0).  It  seems, 
however,  that  they  were  on  good  terms  with 
David ;  and  Gad  the  prophet  (1  Sam.  xxii.  5), 
who  is  mentioned  beside  Nullum,  probably  be- 
longed to  the  society  at  Ramah.  The  chief  musi- 
cians appointed  by  David  (1  Chron.  xxv.  1,  5; 
2  Chron.  xxix.  oO,  xxxv.  15),  though  called 
prophets   and   seers,  must   not  be  placed  in  the 


same  line  with  Gad  and  Nathan,  although  the 
sacred  song  emanating  from  the  heart  moved  by 
the  Divine  Spirit  may  be  called  prophesying. 
Under  Solomon  the  prophetic  office  for  a,  time 
stood  in  the  background,  until  towards  the  end  of 
his  reign,  when  his  heart  was  inclined  to  apostasy, 
the  warning  voice  of  the  prophet,  perhaps  of 
Altijuh  the  Shilonite,  was  heard  (1  Kings  xi.  11- 
lo).  The  great  influence  which  the  prophetic 
office  still  exercised  among  the  people  may  be 
seen  from  what  we  lead  of  the  prophet  Shemaiah 
(1  Kings  xii.  21  sq. ;  2  Chron.  xi.  2.)  In  the  follow- 
ing centuries  the  activity  of  the  prophetic  office 
was  mainly  in  the  kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes,  the 
history  of  which  was  mainly  the  conflict  between 
the  prophets  and  the  apostatized  kings.  This 
religio-political  conflict,  ^hich  had  already  been 
inaugurated  under  Jeroboam,  was  continued  under 
his  successors;  and  Jehu,  Klijuli,  lilisha,  Jonah, 
Amos,  Uosrii,  Isaiah,  OJeil.  and  Nullum  are  men- 
tioned as  the  men  of  God  who  pleaded  the  cause 
of  Jehovah.  Different,  however,  was  the  char- 
acter of  the  prophetic  office  in  the  kingdom  of 
Judah,  where  the  prophets  found  a  strong  sup- 
port in  the  theocratic  kings.  Prophetic  societies 
did  not  exist  there  ;  although  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  prominent  prophets  had  their  circles,  where 
their  friends  and  disciples  met  (cf.  Isa.  viii.  16), 
and  where,  in  the  midst  of  the  apostasy  of  the 
people,  the  Divine  Word  was  studied,  and  trans- 
mitted to  future  generations.  We  therefore  only 
meet  with  individual  prophets  in  the  history  of 
the  kingdom  of  Judah.  Thus  under  Rehoboam 
we  find  Shemaiuh  (2  Chron.  xii.  5  sq.);  under  Asa, 
Azariuli,  the  son  of  Oded  (2  Chron.  xv.  1),  and 
Hanani  (xvi.  7).  Under  Jehoshaphat  we  find 
Jehu,  the  son  of  Hanani  (xix.  2),  and  Eliezer 
(xx.  o7).  During  Jehoshaphat's  reign  the  work 
of  the  priests  seems  to  have  been  of  more  influ- 
ence than  that  of  the  prophets,  as  may  be  seen 
from  2  Chron.  xvii.  7  sq.,  where,  among  those 
who  were  sent  about  to  teach  the  people,  no 
prophets  are  mentioned.  That  both  prophets  and 
priests  acted  harmoniously,  we  see  from  Joel,  who 
belonged  to  the  earlier  peril  id  of  the  reign  of  Joash. 
When  a  plague  visited  the  country,  he  brought  it 
about  that  both  priests  and  people  held  a  fast-day. 
In  the  latter  part  of  Joash's  reign  lived  Zeehariah, 
the  son  of  Jehoiada,  the  first  martyr  of  the. proph- 
ets of  Judah  (2  Chron.  xxiv.  19  sq.).  Under 
Joash's  successor,  Amaziah.  two  prophets  (2  Chron. 
xxv.)  are  mentioned.  Taken  all  in  all,  the  work 
of  the  prophets  in  Judah,  with  the  exception  of 
Isaiah,  was  of  less  effect  than  that  of  the  prophets 
in  the  kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes. 

With  Joil,  or  perhaps  with  Obadiali,  i.e.,  in  the 
first  decades  of  the  ninth  century  B.C.,  the  begin- 
ning was  already  made  with  the  writings  of 
prophetical  books.  The  older  prophets  also  had 
uttered  prophecies,  which  were  written  down  in 
the  prophetic  books  of  history.  The  basis  of  the 
prophetic  eschatology  is  already  contained  in 
the  older  testimonies  of  revelation ;  but,  whilst 
the  former  prophets  had  more  regard  for  the  pres- 
ent of  the  kingdom  of  God,  the  prophetic  word 
now  views  the  future.  Despised  and  misjudged 
by  the  contemporaries,  the  prophetic  word  in  its 
historic  fulfilment  was  to  legitimate  to  future 
generations  God's  power,  justice,  and  faithfulness, 
and  was  intended  as  a  guide  to  the  pious.     For 
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this  reason,  the  word  of  the  prophets  had  to  be 
transmitted  faithfully,  which  could  only  be  done 
in  writing.  This  writing-down  is  therefore  often 
referred  to  by  the  prophets  as  effected  at  divine 
command  (Isa.  viii.  1 ;  Hab.  ii.  2  sq.  ;  Jer. 
xxxvi.  2),  and,  by  expressly  emphasizing  the  ob- 
ject of  the  writing,  to  show  to  coming  generations 
the  truth  of  the  prophecy  (Isa.  xxx.  * ;  Jer.  xxx. 
2,  3;  cf.  Isa.  xxxiv.  16).  In  some  cases  the  writ- 
ing follows  the  oral  utterance  in  order  to  confirm 
the  latter,  and  where  sometimes  (Isa.  viii.  1  sq. ; 
perhaps  Isa.  xxx.  8  belongs  here  also)  it  was  suf- 
ficient to  note  down  before  witnesses  the  more 
salient  points.  In  general,  however,  the  literary 
activity  is  independent  from  the  oral  preaching; 
and  prophets  (like  Amos,  Hosea,  Micrth)  probably 
did  not  write  down  their  prophetic  utterances 
till  towards  the  close  of  their  life,  thus  transmit- 
ting to  the  world  in  a  formulated  order  a  totality 
of  their  prophetic  office.  That  some  literary  pro- 
ductions have  been  lost,  we  may  infer  from  the 
reference  often  made  to  older  sources,  as  Isa.  ii. 
2-4;  Mic.  iv.  1-4  ;  Isa.  xv.  sq.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  perceive  herein  an  important  peculiarit}' 
of  prophetic  literature ;  viz.,  the  connection  which 
exists  between  the  prophetic  books,  in  so  far  as 
the  younger  prophets  in  a  great  many  instances 
looked  up  the  utterances  of  the  older  prophets, 
made  them  their  own,  enlarged  and  developed  the 
same.  Thus,  e.g.,  Amos  i.  2  follows  Joel  iii.  10; 
the  younger  Micali  takes  up  the  close  of  the  dis- 
course of  the  older  (1  Kings  xxii.  28).  Almost 
throughout  all  prophets,  especially  in  Zephaniah 
and  Jeremiah,  we  find  allusions  and  references  to 
former  prophetical  works;  but  herein  we  per- 
ceive the  unity  of  the  spirit  in  which  the  proph- 
ets stand,  who,  in  spite  of  the  changes  of  times, 
followed  up  this  one  unity  of  the  word  of  God 
which  they  proclaimed ;  thus  also  proving  the  last- 
ing validity  of  the  not  yet  fulfilled  prophecies. 

As  has  already  been  indicated,  the  work  of 
Isaiah  was  of  the  greatest  effect  in  the  kingdom 
of  Judah.  At  the  beginning  of  his  ministry,  Ju- 
dah  was  in  the  zenith  of  her  power,  brought  about 
under  the  powerful  reigns  of  Uzziah  and  Jotham. 
And  although  these  kings  in  general  preserved 
the  theocratic  order,  yet  the  moral  and  religious 
condition  of  the  people  was  less  pleasing;  since 
corruption,  idolatry,  and  other  vices  had  taken  a 
hold  upon  the  people,  especially  upon  the  higher 
classes.  In  connection  with  this  we  find  u,  degen- 
erated priesthood  (Mic.  iii.  11;  Isa.  xxviii.  7), 
which,  together  with  a  number  of  false  prophets 
and  flattering  demagogues,  strengthened  the  peo- 
ple in  their  sins  (Isa.  ix.  11  sq.,  xxviii.  7  ;  Mic.  ii. 
11,  iii.  ■">).  After  Isaiah  had  already  announced 
under  Jotham  the  coming  of  the  great  day  of 
Jehovah  (Isa.  ii.-vi.),  his  public  activity,  as  far 
as  we  can  see  from  his  own  book  (vi'i.),  com- 
mences under  Ahaz,  in  that  critical  moment  when 
the  Syro-Ephraimitic  war  became  imminent  for 
Judah  and  it  reaches  its  height  under  Hezekiah. 
lor  while  the  prophet  continues  the  word  of  the 
tormer  prophets,  yet  in  him  prophecy  for  the  first 
time  takes  a  universal  stand-point,  from  which  all 
destinies  of  the  kingdoms  of  the  world,  and  of  the 
heathenish  nations  at  large,  become  a  part  of  the 
divine  ways  of  judgment,  the  end  of  which  is 
the  eternal  kingdom  of  God  triumphing  over  all 
power  and  greatness  of  heathendom.     Contempo- 


rary with  Isaiah  was  Micrth  the  prophet,  "  full  of 
power  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord,  and  of  judgment, 
and  of  might,  to  declare  unto  Jacob  his  transgres- 
sion, and  to  Israel  his  sin  "  (Alio.  iii.  S),  coinciding 
with  Isaiah  especially  in  the  development  of  the 
Messianic  idea.  His  influence  is  especially  men- 
tioned by  Jeremiah  (xxvi.  IS  sq.).  With  Nahum, 
probably  a  junior  contemporary  of  Isaiah,  the 
series  of  those  prophets  who  are  mentioned  by 
name  as  living  during  the  Assyrian  period  closes. 
Very  valuable,  as  illustrating  the  history  of  proph- 
ecy, is  the  Book  of  Jeremiah.  His  calling  took 
place,  according  to  i.  2,  xxv.  3,  in  the  thirteenth 
year  of  Josiah  ;  and  thus  his  work,  like  that  of 
Zejihauiah,  commences  with  the  beginning  of  those 
reforms  which  were  inaugurated  by  the  king, 
and  who  was  supported  by  the  prophets.  It  is 
true  that  Huldah  the  prophetess,  after  the  law 
had  been  found,  exhorted  the  king  to  carry  out 
the  work  of  reformation  more  energetically  ;  but 
the  solemn  renovation  of  the  covenant  itself, 
which  Josiah  undertook,  took  place  with  the  help 
of  the  prophets  (2  Kings  xxiii.  2).  As  may  be 
seen  from  Jer.  xi.  1-8,  the  prophets  especially 
undertook,  by  earnest  preaching  at  Jerusalem  and 
in  the  cities  of  Judah,  to  impress  upon  the  people 
the  solemn  obligation  they  had  taken  upon  them- 
selves. But,  after  all,  this  reformation  was  not 
effective.  The  conversion  was  not  with  the  whole 
heart,  but  feignedly  (Jer.  iii.  10).  Instead  of  true 
religion,  mere  ceremonies  were  regarded  as  the 
main  worship  of  God;  and  as,  in  times  past  (Ps. 
xv.,  xxiv.,  1.;  Isa.  i.  11,  xxix.  13;  Mic.  vi.  6), 
hypocrisy  and  mere  external  forms  were  stig- 
matized by  the  prophets,  so  now  a  part  of  the 
prophetic  preaching  was  directed  against  these 
practices. 

Under  Joiakim  and  his  successors,  Jeremiah 
had  to  suffer  very  much ;  whilst  I  'riith  the  prophet, 
who  had  tried  to  evade  the  vengeance  of  the  king 
by  his  flight  to  Egypt,  was  brought  back,  and 
murdered.  The  last  decades  of  the  kingdom  of 
Judah  are  marked  by  a  struggle  between  true 
and  false  prophets,  which  mainly  concerned  the 
political  questions  of  the  day.  Whilst  Jeremiah, 
who  in  prophetic  spirit  recognized  the  divine  mis- 
sion of  the  Chaldsean  power,  exhorted  to  a  faith- 
ful adherence  to  the  oath  sworn  to  the  heathenish 
power,  the  false  prophets  exhorted  to  break  the 
Chaldfean  yoke  (Jer.  xxvii.,  xxviii.)  by  making 
a  union  with  Nebuchadnezzar.  The  false  proph- 
et w7ho  thus  opposed  Jeremiah  was  Hananiah. 
In  the  captivity,  also,  the  Jews  were  led  astray 
by  Ahab,  Zerlelciah,  and  Shemaiah,  against  whom 
Jeremiah  also  lifted  up  his  voice  in  warning  the 
people  (cf.  Jer.  xxix.  and  Ezek.  xiii.  9).  It  is  re- 
markable, that,  according  to  Ezek.  xiii.  17-23,  the 
false  prophets  were  mainly  women ;  for,  though 
the  female  seer  was  not  altogether  excluded  from 
the  prophetic  gift,  yet  prophetesses  were  exception- 
al cases  in  the  Old  Testament.  In  the  struggle 
which  Jeremiah,  amidst  many  sufferings,  carried 
on  till  the  dissolution  of  the  kingdom,  he  stood 
alone  as  prophet  in  Jerusalem,  assisted  only  by 
his  companion  and  pupil,  Baruch,  in  the  writing- 
down  and  proclaiming  of  his  prophecies.  But 
outside  of  Jerusalem,  in  the  captivity,  the  priest 
Ezekiel  was  his  contemporary  fellow-laborer,  who, 
in  the  fifth  year  of  his  captivity,  was  called  to 
the  prophetic  office.    Ezekiel's  position  among  the 
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exiles  is  to  be  compared  with  that  of  the  prophets 
anions'  the  ten  tribes.  Without  a  temple  and 
sacrifice,  he  is  to  the  people  the  nucleus  for 
preaching'  the  Divine  Word,  and  giving  them 
prophetic  advice  (Ezek.  viii.  1,  xi.  20,  xiv.  1,  xx.  1, 
xxiv.  19)-  Side  by  side  with  the  prophetic  word, 
which  continually  had  Israel's  future  mission  in 
view,  those  laws,  especially  (he  sabbal.li,  were 
observed,  which  could  lie  kept,  even  in  heathen 
lands.  These  observances  were,  so  to  say,  a  fence 
for  the  people,  scattered  among  the  nations, 
against  heathenish  customs.  This  must  be  espe- 
cially held  in  view  in  order  to  understand  A'-c/.vV.'/ 
and  his  junior  contemporary  Daniel.  It  is  true, 
that  the  former  often  speaks  of  usages  and  cus- 
toms (ef.  iv.  1-1,  xx.  bi);  but  be  does  not  regard 
the  sanctitieation  of  the  people  in  such  formali- 
ties, as  may  be  seen  from  the  manner  in  which 
he  exercises  his  prophetical  office,  and  from  his 
prophecies,  according  to  which  the  restitution  of 
Israel  was  mainly  conditioned  through  the  out- 
pouring of  that  spirit  which  creates  a  new  heart 
(xi.  10,  xxxvi.  26).  and  which  was  to  follow,  by  a 
new  outward  form  of  the  theocracy,  as  the  effect 
of  the  new  life.  Ezekiel  may  have  nourished,  to 
some  degree,  that  Levitical  spirit  which  was  promi- 
nent among  the  Jews  in  captivity ;  but  its  degen- 
eration was  not  his  fault.  As  for  Daniel,  in  whose 
book  many  thought  to  have  found  a  support  for 
a  righteousness  through  works,  it  must  not  be 
overlooked,  that,  in  all  these  instances  (as  in 
i.  8  sq.,  iv.  21,  vi.  11),  Daniel's  adherence  to  the 
faith  of  the  laws  of  his  fathers  is  expressed;  and 
that  he  did  not  intend  to  teach  the  religion  of 
ceremonies  may  be  seen  from  his  penitential 
prayer  (ix.  1  sq.). 

The  prophetic  office  in  the  exile  was  not  only 
for  the  Jews  in  the  diaspora;  but  it  had  also,  as 
may  be  seen  from  Daniel,  a  special  mission  for 
the  Gentiles.  It  was  of  the  greatest  importance, 
that  by  transplanting  the  prophetic  office  upon 
heathenish  soil,  especially  upon  the  main  seat  of 
heathenish  divination,  the  Gentiles  themselves 
had  the  light  of  the  Divine  Word  given  unto  them  ; 
and  their  magicians  and  astrologers  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  bring  their  arts  face  to  face  with  the 
revelation  of  the  living  God.  The  battle  which 
Jehovah  had  to  fight  at  the  redemption  of  Israel 
from  Egyptian  bondage  with  Egypt's  gods  was 
now  repeated,  but  on  a  larger  scale.  Heathendom 
was  to  learn  where  a  knowledge  of  divine  counsel, 
ruling  the  ways  of  nations  and  prophecy  of  future 
kings,  was  to  be  found,  in  order  to  measure  the 
reality  of  its  gods.  To  carry  on  this  battle,  besides 
Daniel,  that  great  unknown  was  especially  called, 
whose  prophetical  book  is  contained  in  Isa.  xl.- 
Ixvi.  A  fruit  of  victory  of  this  battle  is  the 
liberation  of  the  people  through  Cyrus,  who  per- 
mitted the  people  to  rebuild  the  temple,  which 
included  also  the  rebuilding  of  Jerusalem  in  a 
certain  degree.  Cyrus' interest  was  mainly  reli- 
gious, and  to  this  he  was  probably  led  by  Kaniel 
and  an  acquaintance  with  the  prophetic  word  re- 
ferring to  him. 

As  to  the  activity  of  Israel's  watchmen  (cf .  Isa. 
lii.  .8,  etc.)  after  the  return  of  the  people  to  the 
Holy  Land,  we  know  nothing.  Our  knowledge 
of  the  post-exile  activity  of  the  prophets  com- 
mences with  the  time  of  hard  trials,  which  be- 
gan with  the  interruption  of  the  building  of  the 


temple.  When  despondency  took  hold  on  the 
people,  and  the  better  ones  doubted  whether 
Israel  could  still  hope  for  forgiveness  of  sins, 
and  fulfilment  of  the  divine  promises,  J/ai/i/ai  and 
Zcchariiili.  were  called  in  the  second  year  of  Darius 
Hystaspes  (Ez.  v.  1,  vi.  11),  to  take  up  again  the 
testimony  of  the  ancient  prophets  (Zech.  i.  4,  vii. 
12),  and  to  encourage  the  people.  The  day  of 
small  things  must  not  be  despised  (iv.  10),  since 
every  thing  depends,  not  on  might  of  men,  but 
on  .Jehovah's  spirit  (iv.  1-6  ;  liag.  ii.  5);  and 
as,  in  spite  of  all  difficulties,  the  building  of  the 
temple  will  be  completed  (Zech.  iv.  7-0),  so  also 
the  completion  of  the  salvation  is  assured.  True, 
the  Gentiles  enjoy  peace,  and  Judah  is  bowed 
down  (i.  8-D) ;  but  soon  the  powers  of  the  world 
will  devour  each  other  (Hag.  ii.  6,  21;  cf.  Zech. 
i.  l.S-21),  and  the  kingdom  of  God  will  triumph, 
and  receive  the  best  of  the  Gentiles  and  their 
treasures  (Hag.  ii.  7  sq.  ;  Zech.  viii.  20-2:)),  while 
the  people  themselves  shall  be  sifted  anew  (Zech. 
v.).  From  this  time  on,  till  Nehemiah,  prophets 
are  no  more  mentioned  ;  and  the  first  notice  which 
we  have  only  shows  how  degenerated  the  pro- 
phetic office  was  by  becoming  a  tool  for  political 
intrigues.  Nehemiah  is  accused  by  Sanballat, 
that  he  had  appointed  prophets  for  the  sake  of 
being  proclaimed  king  by  them.  Nehemiah,  on 
the  other  hand,  accuses  Sanballat  of  having  bribed 
the  prophet  Shemaiah  in  order  to  intimidate  him. 
In  connection  with  this,  other  prophets  also,  and  a 
prophetess,  Noailiah,  are  mentioned  as  opponents 
of  Nehemiah  (Neh.  vi.  0-11).  To  Nehemiah's 
time,  probably,  belongs  the  prophet  Mulachi,  who 
closes  the  canonic  prophecy.  The  tendencj'  w  hich 
completed  itself  afterwards  in  Pharisaism  has 
now  taken  a  deep  root  in  the  people.  Malachi 
opposes  the  religion  of  dead  works  (i.  G-ii.  i),  iii. 
7-12).  "With  the  announcement  of  the  divine 
messenger  (iii.  1)  prophecy  ceases,  till,  four  hun- 
dred years  later,  prophecy  once  more  is  revived  in 
that  same  messenger,  who,  pointing  to  the  sun  of 
salvation  which  had  already  appeared,  closes  the 
time  of  the  old  covenant  by  proclaiming,  "He 
must  increase;  but  I  must  decrease  "  (John  iii.  30). 
During  that  long  intervening  time,  it  is  Israel's 
calling  to  preserve  in  itself  the  root  of  the  future 
congregation  of  salvation,  whilst  the  root  itself 
was  to  preserve  the  oracles  of  God  (Horn.  iii.  2). 
To  do  the  latter  was  the  main  object  of  the 
scribes,  who  took  the  place  of  inspired  prophets. 
As  during  all  this  time  the  people  are  left  without 
the  ark  of  the  covenant  and  the  Urim  and  Thum- 
mim,  so  also  without  the  prophetic  spirit.  Not 
even  the  Maccabean  period  can  produce  a  prophet 
(1  Mace.  iv.  19,  ix.  27,  xiv.  41).  As  soon,  how- 
ever, as  the  time  of  the  messianic  salvation  appears, 
the  power  of  the  prophetic  spirit  is  again  felt 
(Luke  ii.  25,  26).  It  is  also  remarkable,  that  as 
before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Chal- 
(heans,  false  prophets  were  in  their  height,  thus 
leading  the  people  to  destruction,  so,  likewise, 
before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the  lto- 
mans,  »  number  of  pseudo-prophets  became  the 
leaders  of  the  people  (Joseph.  :  Jewish  War,  VI. 
5,  2  sq.),  while  the  words  of  the  true  prophets 
were  not  heeded  (VI.  6,  o). 

Lit.  —  Witsius  :  Dn  prophetis  et  prophetia,  in 
Misccllan.  Sacr.,  torn.  i.  ;  J.  Smith:  De prophetia 
et  prophetis,  in  J.  Clericus,   Vet.  Test,  prophet., 
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Amstel.,  1731,  pp.  i-xxix;  Chr.  A.  Crusics  : 
flypomnemata  ad  theologiam  prophelicam,  pt.  i., 
(Lips.,  1704-78);  Hengstenberg :  Christologie 
des  A.T.,  1829-32,  2d  ed.,  1854-57,  iii.  2  p.  158 
sq.  ;  A.  Knobel :  Der  Prophetismus  der  Hebrder, 
18:37;  F.  M.  Roster:  Die  Propheten  dts  A.  und 
N.T.,  1838;  Redslob  :  Der  Begri/f  der  Nabi, 
1839 ;  J.  Ciir.  K.  Hofmann  :  Weissagung  und 
ICrfiilluiiq,  1841-44;  Fr.  Delitzscii  :  Die  bibl. 
prnph.  theologie,  Hire  Furtbildung  (lurch  A.  Cru- 
sius,  Li.,  1845;  A.  Tholuck  :  Die  Propheten  und 
Hire  Weissagungen,  2d  ed.,  I860;  G.  F.  Oehler: 
I'eber  dan  Verhdltniss  der  alttest.  Prophetie  zur  heid- 
nischen  Manlik,  1861;  II.  Ewald  :  Die  Propheten 
des  Allen  Bundes,  2d  ed.,  18(37  ;  Kuper  :  Das 
Prophelenthum  des  A.  Bundes,  1870;  Oehler: 
Theologie  des  Alien  Testaments,  1873,  2d  ed.,  1882  ; 
13.  Duhm:  Die  Theologie  der  Propheten,  1875; 
Kuenen  :  De  Profeten  en  de  Prophetie  onder 
Israel,  1875  (Eng.  trans.,  The  Prophets  and  the 
Prophecy  in  Israel,  1877);  Reuss:  Les  Propheles, 
1876;  H.  Sciieltz:  A/lles/ainenst.  Theologie,  2d 
ed.,  1878;  F.  HrrziG:  Bibl.  Theologie  des  A.T., 
ed.  by  Kneucker,  1880;  Kleinert,  in  Rieiim's 
Handicorlerbuch,  s.v.  ;  Bkedenkajip:  Gesetz  und 
Propheten,  1881  ;  C.  Breston  :  Ilistoire  critique 
de  la  litleralure  prophuiipie  des  Hebreux  depots  les 
orii/ines  jusqu'a  In  mort  d'lsnie,  Paris,  1881  ; 
YV.  Robertson  Smith  :  The  Prophets  of  Israel. 
Edinb.  and  New  York,  1882;  R.  A.  Bedford  : 
Prophecy,  its  Nature  and  Kridence,  London,  1882  ; 
F.  E.  KoNIG:  Der  Ojfenborungsbegriff  des  Allen 
Testamenles,  Leipzig,  1882,  2  vols.;  Orelli:  Die 
altteslamentliche  Weissagung  rem  der  Vullendung  des 
Gotlesreiches,  Wion,  1882  ;  [Green:  Moses  and  the 
Prophets,  N.Y.,  188;;].     oehler.    (Von  oijklli.) 

PROPHETS  IN  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 
From  Matt,  xxiii.  34  (cf.  Luke  xi.  49)  we  learn, 
that,  after  the  ascension  of  Christ,  prophets  were 
to  come  v\ho  would  proclaim,  especially  to  the 
Jewish  people,  the  truth  of  the  salvation  as  it  is  in 
Christ,  and  thus  bring  about  the  decision  either 
for  or  against.  The  testimony  of  the  first  Chris- 
tian church  is  entirely  of  a  prophetic  character. 
The  first  effect  of  the  Pentecostal  spirit  is  the 
prophesying  of  the  believers  who  were  so  suddenly 
and  miraculously  filled  with  his  power  (Acts  ii.  4) : 
their  word  is  followed  by  signs  and  wonders  (iii. 
6,  iv.  30,  v.  12,  15,  16,  ix.  34,  40).  The  judicial 
power  of  their  prophecy  reveals  itself  in  the  his- 
tory of  Ananias  and  Sapphira  (v.  1-11).  The 
Church  as  such,  in  her  appearance  and  condition, 
as  well  as  in  her  activity,  stands  like  a  prophet 
of  God  in  the  midst  of  the  people ;  and  in  the 
consciousness  of  this  her  office  she  abandons  every 
worldly  avocation.  She  has  a  charge  committed 
to  her  by  the  Lord;  through  her,  God  will  give 
"repentance  to  Israel,  and  forgiveness  of  sins" 
(v.  31);  she  is  the  Zion  that  bringeth  good  tidings, 
and  which  says  unto  the  cities  of  Judah,  "Behold 
your  God!"     (Isa.  xl.  <■>.) 

From  this  church  proceed  the  different  prophets, 
such  as  Stephen,  who  experienced  what  the  Lord 
prophesied  (Matt,  xxiii.  34).  At  his  death  the 
Pentecostal  Church  for  the  first  time  comes  in 
conflict  with  the  carnal-minded  Israel:  her  testi- 
mony is  resisted  with  blood,  but  she  does  not  cease. 
Those  who  were  scattered  abroad  (Acts  viii.  4) 
founded  the  diaspora,  to  which  St.  James  addresses 
his  Epistle :   they  are  the  prophets  (Jas.  v.   10) 


who  went  about  in  Judrea,  Samaria,  Galilee,  and 
preached  the  word  of  God  to  the  Jews. 

In  transferring  the  office  of  the  Church  to  her 
members,  we  thus  get  the  wide  range  in  which 
the  idea  of  the  New-Testament  prophecy  is  to  be 
taken.  It  corresponds  entirely  with  Deut.  xviii. 
18  sq. ;  and  thus  a  prophet  is  such  a  one,  who  is 
called  by  the  spirit  of  God,  here  by  the  spirit  of 
Jesus  Christ,  to  become  the  organ  of  communi- 
cating the  truth  in  such  a  manner  that  his  testi- 
mony, with  convincing  power  of  the  truth,  proves 
itself  to  the  hearers  as  the  word  of  God  (2  Cor. 
ii.  14-17).  The  prophetic  illumination  comprises 
the  contents  and  form  of  the  speech  (Matt.  x.  19, 
20).  It  does  not  exclude  the  subjective  activity 
of  the  prophets,  but  includes  it  (1  Cor.  xiv.  32), 
and  lifts  it  up  beyond  the  natural  degree  of 
knowledge  and  faculty,  and  renders  it  serviceable 
to  the  higher  purposes  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The 
object  of  prophecy  is  the  edification  of  the  con- 
gregation (1  Cor.  xiv.  4),  and  this  also  must  be 
taken  in  the  widest  sense. 

In  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  mention  is  made 
of  the  following,  as  men  of  prophetic  calling  : 
Ai/abus  (xi.  28),  Barnabas,  Simeon  Niger,  Lucius 
of  Cyrene,  Manaen,  and  Saul  (xiii.  1),  from  among 
whom  Barnabas  and  Saul  were  separated  for  the 
work  whereunto  the  Holy  Ghost  had  called  them. 
Juilas  and  Silas,  who  were  sent  with  Barnabas 
and  Paul  to  Antioch  (xv.  23-29),  were  also  proph- 
ets ;  and  prophetical  faculties  were  also  given  to 
the  four  virgin  daughters  of  Philip  (xxi.  9). 

The  charisma  of  prophecy  was  not  limited  to 
these  individuals.  It  was  found  in  the  congrega- 
tions of  the  apostolic  times  everywhere.  Wher- 
ever Paul  speaks  of  the  gifts,  offices,  faculties,  of 
the  Church  (Rom.  xii.  6-8  ;  1  Cor.  xii.-xiv. ;  Ephes. 
iv.  11;  1  Thess.  v.  20),  he  also  mentions  the 
prophets  immediately  after  the  apostles  (1  Cor. 
xii.  28 ;  Ephes.  iv.  11).  He  distinguishes  be- 
tween prophets  and  evangelists,  pastors,  teachers. 
As  to  their  activity  in  the  congregations,  cf.  1  Cor. 
xiv.  1,  3,  5,  19,  29-33.  Excluded  from  public 
speaking,  as  well  as  from  prophesying,  were  wo- 
men (1  ('or.  xiv.  34,  35). 

As  to  the  contents  of  the  prophetical  speech, 
we  have  no  particulars ;  but,  in  order  to  find  out 
the  pureness  and  divine  origin  of  such  communi- 
cations, the  Church  had  the  gift  of  discerning  of 
spirits  (1  Cor.  xii.  10)  which  accompanied  prophecy 
(xiv.  29),  and  for  which  a  canon  was  laid  down 
(1  John  iv.  1-3).  Although  the  apostolic  rule  of 
discerning  of  spirits  already  shows  that  the  warn- 
ing words  of  Jesus  (Matt.  vii.  15,  22,  xxiv.  4  sq., 
23  sq.)  were  already  fulfilled  at  a  very  early  time 
(Acts  xx.  30;  Rev.  ii.  20),  the  Apocalypse  of  St. 
John  was  certainly  intended  to  be  the  keystone 
of  New-Testament  prophecy ;  since,  after  the  death 
of  the  apostles,  prophecy  makes  room  for  the 
use  of  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament,  which 
ever  since  have  become  the  rule  of  faith  for  the 
believers.  To  the  believer  the  more  sure  word  of 
prophecy  (2  Pet.  i.  19)  must  be  sufficient,  which 
shineth  as  a  light  in  this  dark  place,  until  the 
day  dawn,  and  the  daystar  arise.       K.  euroer. 

PROPITIATION.  A  sacrifice  offered  to  Cod  to 
render  him  propitious.  Such  an  effectual  sacri- 
fice was  Jesus  Christ:  he  is  therefore  our  propi- 
tiation. For  the  doctrinal  statements,  see  Atone- 
ment. 
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PROSELYTES  OF  THE  JEWS.  At  all  times 
there  were  non-Israelites,  who,  by  con  version  to 
the  (iod  of  Israel,  were  incorporated  into  (lie  peo- 
ple of  Israel.  They  must  he  distinguished  from 
the  so-called  strangers,  who,  either  for  a  time  or 
permanently,  resided  among  Israel,  and  Ihe  num- 
ber of  whom  amounted,  in  the  time  of  David  ami 
Solomon,  to  l.VS.OOO  (2  C'hron.  ii.  17).  Many  of 
these  strangers  became  adorers  of  Jehovah,  and 
by  circumcision  became  members  of  the  house- 
hold of  Israel.  Slaves  who  were  circumcised, 
and  partook  of  the  Paschal  lamb  (Exod.  xii.  41), 
may  also  be  called  proselytes.  The  children  of  a 
heathenish  slave  born  in  the  house  were  circum- 
cised; but,  according  to  rabbinic  interpretation, 
they  were  not  yet  like  a  free-born.  According  to 
Jibdiiioth  (fol.  40,  vol.  i.).  the  master,  in  case  he 
intended  to  retain  a  heathenish  slave  bought  of  a 
heathen,  was  to  make  it  known  in  the  act  of  bap- 
tism by  putting  around  him  a  chain.  The  baptism 
did  not  mean  liberty,  but  servitude-  it  coupled 
Judaizing  with  permanent  slavery.  It  then 
mainly  depended  upon  the  master,  whether  and 
when  he  was  to  set  him  free.  If  such  was  the 
intention  of  the  master,  the  slave  had  to  be  re- 
baptized  before  three  witnesses.  Heathenish 
slaves  wdio  refused  to  undergo  circumcision  and 
baptism  hail  to  be  sold  again  to  heathen,  after 
twelve  months  (Jrbonirii/i,  fol.  48,  col.  2).  Itesi- 
dent  strangers,  when  circumcised,  became  as  the 
born  Israelites,  excepting  Edomites  and  Egyp- 
tians, whose  children  can  only  enter  into  the  con- 
gregation in  their  third  generation  (Deut.  xxiii. 
8),  while  an  Ammonite  or  Moabite  was  forever 
excluded  (Deut.  xxiii.  ■)).  A  circumcised  proselyte 
could  marry  a  Jewish  woman,  but  a,  priest  could 
not  marry  the  daughter  of  a  proselyte  (Lev.  xxi. 
14).  A  proselyte  could  hold  no  public  office,  nor 
become  a  member  of  the  Sanhedrin,  unless  he 
was  the  son  of  a  Jew  ess  ;  but  he  could  not  become 
king,  or  general,  or  president  of  the  council,  even 
if  his  mother  were  a  .Jewess  (Maijioxiuks:  Ilil- 
choth  Sanhedrin,  2,  9  ;  Mr  larlinn,  1).  Yet  strangers, 
though  they  were  not  circumcised,  who  abstained 
from  certain  heathenish  abominations  (Lew  xvii. 
10  sq.,  xx.  2,  xxiv.  10),  enjoyed  protection  and 
favors  in  the  land,  and  could  even  receive  ap]  'oint- 
ments at  the  court  (cf.  2  Sam.  xi.  6,  xv.  is  sq., 
xxiv.  16).  A  class  of  proselytes  were  the  Xelliinim 
(q.v.).  Besides  these,  Xehemiah  mentions  such 
as  had  "separated  themselves  from  the  people  of 
the  lands  unto  the  law  of  Clod  "  (Xeh.  x.  '28). 

In  the  time  of  the  Seleucida-,  a  Jewish  propa- 
ganda developed  itself  as  a  re-aetion  against  the 
Hellenistic,  which  was  forcibly  introduced.  John 
Hyrcanus  forced  circumcision  on  the  Idumseans 
about  129  B.C.  The  Ituneans  were  converted 
in  the  same  way  by  Aristobulus.  From  this 
time  we  may  date  the  zeal  of  the  Pharisees  for  | 
making  proselytes,  who  travelled  by  "land  and  [ 
sea  "to  make  many  converts  without  converting 
the  heart.  Such  Jewish  proselytes  were  more  fa- 
natic than  the  Pharisees  themselves  (Matt,  xxiii. 
15),  and  became  the  fiercest  persecutors  of  the 
Christians  (Justin  :  Dial.  c.  '1'ryj/h.,  p.  350,  ed. 
Sylburg).  The  Roman  diaspora  was  especially 
zealous  in  making  proselytes.  At  last  such 
proselytes  became  contemptible  to  the  Jews  them- 
selves. In  the  Talmud  they  are  spoken  of  as 
dangerous  to  Israel  as   leprosy,   preventing   the 


coming  of  the  Messiah.  The  proselytes,  says 
the  Talmud,  were  the  cause'  that  the  Jews  made 
the  golden  calf,  and  inaugurated  the  rebellion 
(Xuui.  xi.).  Absalom's  behavior  was  caused  by 
his  mother,  Maacha,  whom  David  made  a  prose- 
lyte. But  there  were  not  wanting  those  who 
praised  the  proselytes.  That  there  were  many 
Jewish  converts  from  among-  the  (ireeks  and  Ro- 
mans, who  exercised  i  Jewish  influence,  we  see 
from  C'lCKito,  Pro  Flarco,  c.  28;  IIok.w  i;,  Sat.  i. 
!>,  (ill  sq.,  1,  112  ;  Juvknaj.,  1 1,  !l(i  sq.  ;  Tacitus, 
Ann.,  2,  8."i,  Mint.,  f>,  5;  Sknkc  V,  1  ><■  xit/irrsl.  ;  DiO 
C'assius,  37,  17.  A  catalogue  of  proselytes  men- 
tioned by  ancient  writers  is  given  by  i'ausse  in 
Mum  nut  lliii/iniiuii,  i.  fill)  sq.  The  rabbis  distin- 
guish /inwlt/li-x  i if  rir/hleoinau-xs  and  proselytes  of 
the  </nlr.  The  proselytes  of  righteousness  receive 
circumcision,  and  with  it  ((ial.  v.  3)  the  whole 
iMosaie  ceremonial  law:  they  thereby  become 
"sons  of  Israel,"  and  "Israelites  in  every  re- 
spect," and  are  called  also  '-complete  Israelites." 
When  a  proselyte  asked  for  admission,  he  was 
first  catechised  as  to  his  motives.  If  these  were 
satisfactory,  he  was  first  instructed  as  to  the  divine 
protection  of  the  Jewish  people,  and  then  circum- 
cised—  only  when  he  was  a  male  —  in  the  presence 
of  three  teachers.  In  the  case  of  a  convert  already- 
circumcised,  it  was  still  necessary  to  draw  a  few 
drops  of  "the  blood  of  the  covenant."  A  special 
prayer  accompanied  the  act  of  circumcision.  The 
proselyte  then  takes  a  new  name,  opening  the 
Hebrew  Bible,  and  accepting  the  first  that  came. 
But  the  convert  was  still  a  "  stranger ;  "  and,  unless 
he  had  been  baptized,  his  children  are  counted 
as  bastards,  i.e.,  aliens.  To  complete  his  admis- 
sion, baptism  was  required.  When  the  wound 
caused  1  >y  circumcision  was  healed,  he  was  stripped 
of  all  his  clothes  in  the  presence  of  the  three  wit- 
nesses who  had  acted  as  his  teachers,  and  who 
now  acted  as  his  sponsors,  the  "fathers  "of  the 
proselyte,  and  led  into  the  pool  or  tank.  As  he 
stood  there,  up  to  his  neck  in  water,  they  repeated 
the  great  commandments  of  the.  law.  These  he 
promised  and  vowed  to  keep;  and  then,  with  an 
accompanying  benediction,  he  plunged  under  the 
water.  A  female  proselyte  was  conducted  to 
the  tank  by  three  women,  while  the  three  teachers 
stood  outside  at  the  door,  reading  to  her  aloud 
the  law.  A  new  name  was  given  to  her  after 
baptism.  By  baptism  the  proselyte  became  a 
new  creature.  All  natural  relationships  were 
cancelled.  As  long  as  the  temple  stood,  baptism 
was  followed  by  the  offering  of  a  sacrifice  con- 
sisting of  two  turtle-doves  or  pigeons.  After  the 
destruction,  a  vow  to  offer  it  as  soon  as  the  temple 
should  be  rebuilt  was  substituted. 

As  lo  the  pnise/ytrs  of  the  {/ate,  also  known  as 
the  "sojourners"  (Lev.  xx?.  47),  they  were  not 
bound  by  circumcision  and  the  other  special  laws 
of  the  Mosaic  code,  but  obliged  themselves  to  ob- 
serve the  so-called  seven  precepts  of  Xoah  ;  viz., 
(1)  against  idolatry,  (2)  against  blaspheming,  (3) 
against  bloodshed,  (4)  against  uncleanness,  (5) 
against  theft,  (6)  of  obedience,  with  (7)  the  pro- 
hibition of  flesh  with  the  blood  thereof.  Whoever 
wished  to  become  a  proselyte  of  the  gate  had  to 
declare  it  solemnly  before  three  witnesses. 

As  to  the  antiquity  of  the  baptism  of  prose- 
lytes, and  its  relation  to  the  baptism  of  John,  cf. 
Sciinkcken'BURGER  :  Ueber  das  Alter  der  jiidisehen 
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Proselyten-Timfe,  Berlin,  182S.  The  Talnmchc 
treatise  concerning  proselytes  (Massechelh  Gerim) 
has  been  published  by  It.  Kirchheim,  in  Sepiem 
libri  Taliiiudir!  />urvi  llierosolymitani,  Frankfort-on- 
the-Main,  1851.  leyrer.    (DELiTZSCH.) 

PROSPER  OF  AQUITANIA,  the  ardent  literary 
champion  of  Augustine.  Of  his  personal  life 
very  little  is  known.  He  was  born  in  Aquitania, 
and  probably  in  the  last  decade  of  the  'fourth 
century.  He  died  in  Rome,  but  the  date  of  his 
death  is  not  known.  He  received  the  ordinary 
rhetorical  education.  As  a  theologian  he  became 
a  pupil  of  Augustine  ;  and,  though  he  never  made 
the  personal  acquaintance  of  his  master,  he  clung 
to  him  with  unwearied  perseverance.  From  428 
to  434  he  lived  in  Southern  Gaul,  in  intimate  con- 
verse with  the  monastic  settlements  of  Provence, 
more  especially  of  Marseilles.  There  he  became 
acquainted  with  a  set  of  views  very  different  from 
those  he  had  adopted  from  Augustine ;  and  he 
opened  the  Semi-Pelagian  controversy  (429)  by  his 
letter  to  Augustine,  giving  an  account  of  those 
views,  and  asking  him  to  interfere.  He  himself 
wrote,  before  the  death  of  Augustine,  his  epistle 
to  Rufinus,  and  his  poem,  Adversus  ingratos.  After 
the  death  of  Augustine,  he  wrote  in  his  defence, 
Pro  Aurjuslino  responsiones,  and  was  generally 
considered  as  the  leading  representative  of  the 
Augustinian  views.  Two  Genoese  priests  ad- 
dressed a  number  of  questions  to  him  concerning 
difficult  passages  in  the  works  of  Augustine,  and 
he  answered  them  by  his  Jlesjionxionex  ad  excerpta 
Gennensium.  A  work  of  similar  character  is  his 
lleajmiiuones  ad  capitula  objeclionum  Vincentiana- 
rum ;  the  author,  probably,  being  Vicentius  of 
Lerius,  who  was  a  Semi-Pelagian.  But,  in  spite 
of  his  zeal  and  industry,  Prosper  did  not  succeed 
in  converting  the  Massiliotes  to  the  Augustinian 
views.  In  4:)2  he  visited  Rome,  to  induce  Pope 
Celestine  I.  to  interfere  ;  in  the  next  year  he  pub- 
lished his  last  instalment  in  the  controversy,  De 
gratia  Dei  el  libera  arbilrio  :  and  in  4>!4  he  moved 
to  Rome.  There  he  finished  his  Chronicle,  one 
of  his  principal  works.  The  first  part  (to  :J78) 
is  only  an  extract  from  Eusebius,  Jerome,  and 
Augustine  :  the  second  part  (to  455  j  is  original, 
and  written,  as  the  book  itself  shows,  partly  in 
Gaul,  and  partly  in  Rome.  He  also  wrote  a  book 
of  epigrams,  and  a  Liber  Smtentiarum,  or  "Collec- 
tion of  Gems,"  from  Augustine.  The  best  edition 
of  his  works  is  that  by  Le  Brun  and  Mangeant, 
Paris,  1711.  iiauck. 

PROTESTANTEN-VEREIN  (Proles/ant  Union), 
a  voluntary  organization  of  rationalistic  ministers 
and  professors  in  Germany.  It  was  formed  in 
lsiiO,  and  fairly  started  June  7  and  8,  1865,  at 
Eisenach.  Since  1807  it  has  had  yearly  meetings. 
But  it  has  come  into  such  strong  opposition  to 
the  orthodox  and  conservative  tendencies  of  the 
German  Church  authorities,  that  it  has  had  to 
fight  for  its  life.  See  IIoltzmaxx  u.  Zopkfel  : 
Lex, Icon  Jiir  Theulogie  «.  Kirc/ientresen,  Leipzig 
1882,  s.v.  L     ° 

PROTESTANTISM.  See  Reformation, 
PROTEVANGELIUM.  See  Apocrypha. 
PROTONOTARIUS  APOSTOLICUS.  Accord- 
ing to  later  accounts.  Bishop  Clement  of  Rome 
first  appointed  a  notary  (notarius  regionarius)  in 
each  of  the  seven  wards  of  the  city,  for  the  purpose 
ot  drawing  up  an  official  record  of  the  deeds  and 


sufferings  of  the  martyrs.  These  notaries  belonged 
to  the  clergy  of  the  city.  They  were  appointed 
by  the  Pope ;  and,  when  it  proved  necessary  to 
increase  their  number,  the  seven  original  notaries 
were  distinguished  by  the  title  Protonotarii  Apos- 
tolici.  In  course  of  time  they  obtained  other  dis- 
tinctions and  great  revenues.  They  even  claimed 
to  take  precedence  of  the  bishops,  which,  however, 
Pius  II.  denied  them  by  the  breve  of  June  1, 1459. 
They  formed  a  college  of  their  own,  and  their 
number  was  by  Sixtus  V.  increased  to  twelve. 
In  the  papal  chapel  they  sit  on  the  second  tier ; 
but  in  the  consistories,  where  four  of  them  must 
be  present,  they  sit  beside  the  Pope ;  and  their 
signature  is  necessary  to  the  validity  of  any  docu- 
ment which  concerns  the  whole  Roman-Catholic 
Church.  SeeBANGEN:  Die  romische  Curie,  Mini- 
ster, 1854.  H.  P.  JACOBSON. 

PROTO-PRESBYTER,  or  PROTO-POPE, 
corresponds,  in  the  Graeco-Russian  Church,  to  the 
arch-presbyter  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  denoting 
an  intermediate  officer  between  the  bishop  and 
the  priests.  There  is  a  proto-presbyter  or  proto- 
pope  at  each  cathedral ;  and,  so  far  as  he  exercises 
a  kind  of  superintendence  over  the  neighboring- 
parishes,  his  position  resembles  that  of  the  dean. 
lie  is  not  bound  to  remain  unmarried. 

PROUDFOOT,  William,  S.  T.  P.,  b.  in  the  par- 
ish of  Manor,  Peeblesshire,  Scotland,  May  22, 
1788;  d.  in  London,  C.  AY".,  Jan.  16,  1851.  He 
was  the  son  of  pious,  godly  parents,  and  from  a 
child  knew  the  Scriptures.  He  was  educated  at 
the  University  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  was  distin- 
guished alike  for  his  rare  natural  endowments 
and  for  the  extent  and  variety  of  his  attainments. 
After  leaving  the  university,  he  attended  a  full 
course  of  five  sessions  at  the  theological  hall  of 
the  Secession  Church,  at  that  time  under  the 
charge  of  the  venerated  and  venerable  Dr.  Law- 
son,  many  of  whose  students  lived  to  do  him 
honor,  and  none  more  than  the  gifted  and  learned 
Mr.  Proudfoot.  About  the  age  of  twenty-five  he 
was  ordained  as  pastor  of  the  congregation  of 
Pitrodie,  in  Perthshire,  where  for  nearly  twenty 
years  he  labored  as  an  earnest  and  able  minister. 
He  took  a  deep  and  lively  interest  in  all  questions 
connected  with  the  government  and  extension  of 
the  church.  His  lofty  intellectual  powers,  his 
rich  mental  culture,  and  vast  and  varied  acquire- 
ments, fitted  him  for  a  prominent  place  among 
his  fellow-laborers  in  any  sphere.  AYlien,  in  18M2, 
the  United  Secession  Church  resolved  to  estab- 
lish a  mission  in  Canada,  Mr.  Proudfoot  was  one 
of  three  chosen  to  go  out  as  pioneers.  On  his 
arrival,  he  went  west  as  far  as  London,  then  only 
a  city  of  the  future.  The  entire  region  was  only 
being  opened  up  for  settlement.  For  many  years 
he  visited  different  sections  of  the  country ;  the 
roads  often  almost  impassable,  and  accommoda- 
tions of  any  kind  of  the  most  primitive  style. 
From  his  mature  age,  personal  dignity,  high  char- 
acter, and  great  force  of  will,  he  was  recognized 
as  a  leader,  a  patriarch,  an  apostle,  and  was  cheer- 
fully acknowledged  by  his  brethren  to  be  primus 
inter  pares.  He  was  chosen  clerk  of  the  synod,  and, 
except  when  acting  as  moderator,  filled'that  office 
with  great  judiciousness  and  tact.  He  was  wise 
in  counsel,  as  well  as  efficient  in  action ;  and  his 
opinions  had  great  weight  in  any  deliberative 
assembly.     In  1844  he  was  unanimously  chosen 
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the  first  professor  of  theology  in  that  branch  of 
the  church  ;  and  most  ably  and  satisfactorily  did 
he  discharge  the  duties  of  that  other  till  his  de- 
cease. On  the  occurrence  of  that  sad  event,  the 
church  felt  deeply  the  sore  bereavement;  and  the 
synod  passed  resolutions  expressing  the  high 
estimate  they  entertained  of  his  eminent  talents, 
his  varied  erudition,  and  manifold  services.  Mr. 
Proudfoot  was  a  man  of  commanding  presence, 
of  great  personal  power,  and  force  of  character. 
In  debate  his  spirit  was  candid,  his  argument 
cogent,  his  language  incisive,  his  invective  some- 
times sarcastic  and  scathing.  As  a  theologian,  he 
was  scholarly  and  profound;  as  a  scholar,  erudite 
and  accurate;  as  a  preacher,  instructive  and  im- 
pressive ;  as  a  teacher,  clear,  logical,  and  inspiring. 
It  is  a  matter  of  painful  regret  that  the  treasures 
which  he  left  in  neatly  written  manuscripts  have  | 
never  been  published ;  but  it  is  not  yet  too  late  to 
hope  that  his  memoir,  and  some  of  his  discourses 
and  sermons,  may  enrich  the  theological  literature 
of  the  Dominion.  WILLIAM  okmiston. 

PROVERBS  OF  SOLOMON.  I.  The  External 
Plan  of  the  Boole  of  Proverbs,  ami  its  nicn  Testimony 
as  to  its  Origin.  —  The  internal  superscription  of 
the  book,  which  recommends  it,  after  the  manner 
of  later  Oriental  boohs,  on  account  of  its  impor- 
tance, and  the  general  utility  of  its  contents, 
extends  from  verse  1  to  li ;  with  verse  7  the  book 
itself  begins.  The  book  is  described  as  "the 
proverbs  of  Solomon ;  "  and  then  there  is  annexed 
the  statement  of  its  object,  which,  as  summarily 
set  forth  in  verse  2,  is  practical,  and  that  in  a 
twofold  way,  —  partly  moral  (:>-o),  and  partly  in- 
tellectual (6).  The  former  presents  moral  edifica- 
tion, moral  sentiments  for  acceptance,  not  merely 
to  help  the  unwise  to  attain  to  wisdom,  but  also  to 
assist  the  wise.  The  latter  seeks  by  its  contents 
to  strengthen  and  discipline  the  mind  to  the  under- 
standing of  thoughtful  discourses  generally  :  in 
other  words,  it  seeks  to  gain  the  moral  ends  which 
proverbial  poetry  aims  at,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  make  it  familiar;  so  that  the  reader,  in  these 
proverbs  of  Solomon,  or  by  means  of  them  as  of 
a  key,  learns  to  understand  such  like  apothegms 
in  general.  Thus  understood,  the  title  of  the  book 
does  not  say  that  the  book  contains  proverbs  of 
other  wise  men  besides  those  of  Solomon:  if  it 
did,  it  would  contradict  itself.  It  is  possible  that 
the  book  contains  also  non-Solomonic  proverbs, 
possible  that  the  author  of  the  title  of  the  book 
added  such  to  it  himself;  but  the  title  presents 
to  view  only  the  proverbs  of  Solomon.  If  i.  7 
begins  the  book,  then,  after  reading  the  title,  we 
cannot  think  otherwise  than  that  here  begin  the 
Solomonic  proverbs.  If  we  read  farther,  the  eon- 
tents  and  the  form  of  the  discourses  which  follow 
do  not  contradict  this  opinion  ;  for  both  are  w<  irthy 
of  Solomon.  So  much  the  more  are  we  astonished 
when  we  meet  at  x.  1  with  a  new  superscription, 
which  is  followed  to  xxii.  Hi  by  a  long  succession 
of  proverbs  of  quite  a  different  tone  and  form,  — 
short  maxims  (mashals  proper)  ;  while  in  the  pre- 
ceding section  of  the  book  we  find  fewer  proverbs 
than  monitory  discourses.  What,  now,  must  be 
our  opinion  when  we  look  back  from  this  second 
superscription  to  the  part  (i.  7-ix.)  which  imme- 
diately follows  the  title  of  the  book'.'  Are  i.  7-ix., 
in  the  sense  of  the  book,  not  the  proverbs  of  Solo- 
mon?   From  the  title  of  the  book,  which  declares 


them  to  be  so,  we  must  judge  that  they  are.  Or 
are  they  proverbs  of  Solomon?  In  this  case  the 
new  superscription  (x.  1)  appears  altogether  in- 
comprehensible. And  yet  only  one  of  the  two  is 
possible.  On  the  one  side,  therefore,  there  must 
be  a  false  appearance  of  contradiction,  which  on 
a  closer  investigation  disappears.  But  on  which 
side  is  it?  If  it  is  supposed  that  the  tenor  of  the 
title  (i.  1-0)  does  not  accord  with  that  of  section 
x.  1-xxii.  1G,  but  that  it  accords  well  with  that 
of  i.  7-ix.,  then  Kw  aid's  view  is  probable,  that 
i.-ix.  was  originally  one  whole,  intended  to  serve 
as  an  introduction  to  the  larger  Solomonic  Book 
of  Proverbs,  beginning  at  x.  1.  But  it  is  also 
possible  that  the  author  of  the  title  has  adopted 
the  style  of  section  i.  7-ix.  The  introductory 
section  (i.  7-ix.)  and  the  larger  section  (x.-xxii. 
Hi)  are  followed  by  a  third  section  (xxii.  17-xxiv. 
22),  which  again  is  followed  by  a  short  fourth  sec- 
tion (xxiv.  'd'.i-'M),  a  kind  of  an  appendix  to  the 
third,  bearing  the  superscription,  "  These  things 
also  belong  to  the  wise."  The  proverbs  of  Solo- 
mon begin  again  at  xxv.  1,  extending  to  xxix. 
This  fifth  portion  of  the  book  has  a  superscrip- 
tion similar  to  that  of  the  preceding  appendix, 
commencing,  "Also  [02~]  these  are  proverbs  of 
Solomon,  which  the  men  of  Ilezekiah,  king  of 
Judah,  collected."  The  Hebrew  word  translated 
"  collected  "  denotes  "  to  remove  from  their  place," 
and  means  that  the  men  of  Ilezekiah  removed  from 
the  place  where  they  found  them  the  following 
proverbs,  and  put  them  together  in  a  separate 
collection.  The  words  have  thus  been  understood 
by  the  Greek  translator.  The  Ilezekiah  glean- 
ings of  Solomonic  proverbs  are  followed  by  two 
appendices,  the  authors  of  which  are  given :  the 
first  (xxx.)  is  by  "  Agur  the  son  of  Jakeli ;  "  the 
second  (xxxi.  1-9),  by  a  "King  Lemuel."  In  so 
far  the' superscriptions  are  clear.  The  names  of 
the  authors,  elsewhere  unknown,  point  to  a  for- 
eign country  ;  and  to  this  corresponds  the  peculiar 
complexion  of  these  series  of  proverbs.  As  a  third 
appendix  to  the  Ilezekiah  collection  (xxxi.  10  sq.), 
follows  a  complete  alphabetical  proverbial  poem 
in  praise  of  a  virtuous  woman. 

By  reviewing  the  whole  argument,  we  see  that 
the  Book  of  Proverbs  divides  itself  into  the  fol- 
lowing parts:  1.  The  title  of  the  book  (i.  1-6),  by 
which  the  question  is  raised,  how  far  the  book 
extends  to  which  it  originally  belongs;  2.  The 
hortatory  discourses  (i.  7-ix.),  in  which  it  is  a 
question  whether  the  Solomonic  proverbs  begin 
with  these,  or  whether  they  are  only  the  introduc- 
tion thereto,  composed  by  a  different  author,  per- 
haps the  author  of  the  title  of  the  book;  3.  The 
first  great  collection  of  Solomonic  proverbs  (x.- 
xxii.  10) ;  4.  The  first  appendix  to  this  first  collec- 
tion, '■  the  words  of  the  wise  "  (xxii.  17-xxiv.  22)  ; 
5.  The  second  appendix,  supplement  of  the  words 
of  some  wise  men  (xxiv.  2:>  sq.);  6.  The  second 
great  collection  of  Solomonic  proverbs,  which  the 
"men  of  Ilezekiah  "  collected  (xxv.-xxix.);  7.  The 
first  appendix  to  this  second  collection,  the.  words 
of  Agur  (xxx.);  S.  The  second  appendix,  the  words 
of  King  Lemuel  (xxxi.  1-!));  9.  Third  appendix, 
the  acrostic  ode  (xxxi.  10  sq.).  These  nine  parts 
may  be  comprehended  under  three  groups  :  the  in- 
troductory hortatory  discourses  with  the  general 
title  at  their  head,  and  the  two  great  collections  of 
Solomonic  proverbs,  with  their  two  appendices. 
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In  prosecuting  our  farther  investigations,  we  shall 
consider  the  several  parts  of  the  book,  first  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  manifold  forms  of  their 
proverbs,  then  of  their  style,  and,  thirdly,  of  their 
tvpe  of  doctrine. 

'  II.  The  Sereral  Parts  of  the  Book  of  Proverbs 
wilh  Respect  to  the  Manifold  Forms  of  the  Proverbs. 
—  That  the  Book  of  Proverbs  is  not  a  collection 
of  popular  sayings,  we  see  from  the  fact  that  it 
dot's  not  contain  proverbs  of  one  line  each.  It  is, 
indeed,  probable  that  popular  proverbs  are  partly 
wrought  into  these  proverbs,  and  many  of  their 
forms  of  expression  are  moulded  after  the  popu- 
lar proverbs  ;  but,  as  they  thus  lie  before  us,  they 
are,  as  a  whole,  the  production  of  the  technical 
mashal  poetry.  The  simplest  form  is,  according 
to  the  fundamental  peculiarity  of  the  Hebrew 
verse,  the  distich.  The  relation  of  the  two  lines 
to  each  other  is  very  manifold.  The  second  line 
may  repeat  the  thought  of  the  first,  only  in  a 
somewhat  altered  form,  in  order  to  express  this 
thought  as  clearly  and  exhaustively  as  possible. 
Such  proverbs  we  call  synonymous  distichs ;   as, 


A  soul  of  blessing  is  made  fat; 

And  he  that  watereth  others  is  himself  watered." 

Or  the  second  line  contains  the  other  side  of  the 
contrast  to  the  statement  of  the  first:  the  truth 
spoken  in  the  first  is  explained  in  the  second  by 
means  of  the  presentation  of  its  contrary.  Such 
proverbs  we  call  antithetic  distichs  ;  as,  e.g.,  x.  1 :  — 

"  A  wise  son  inaketh  his  father  glad, 
And  a  foolish  son  is  his  mother's  grief." 

Sometimes  it  is  two  different  truths  that  are  ex- 
pressed in  the  two  lines  ;  and  the  authorization 
of  their  union  lies  only  in  a  certain  relationship, 
and  the  ground  of  this  union,  in  the  circumstance 
that  two  lines  are  the  minimum  of  the  technical 
proverb  —  synthetic  distichs;  e.g.,x.  IS:  — 

"  A  cloak  of  hatred  are  lying  lips; 
And  he  that  spreadeth  slander  is  a  fool.' 

Sometimes  one  line  does  not  suffice  to  bring  out 
the  thought  intended,  the  begun  expression  of 
which  is  only  completed  in  the  second.  These 
we  call  integral  (einqedankiqe)  distichs  ;  as,  e.ff., 
xi.  31  (cf.  1  Pet.  iv.  18) :  -  8 

"The  righteous  shall  be  recompensed  on  the  earth: 
How  much  more  the  ungodly  ami  the  sinner  !  " 

But  there  is  also  a  fifth  form,  which  corresponds 
most  to  the  original  character  of  the  mashal ;  the 
proverb  explaining  its  ethical  object  by  a  resem- 
blance from  the  region  of  the  natural  and  every- 
day life,  the  parabole  proper.  The  form  of  this 
parabolic  proverb  is  very  manifold,  according  as 
the  poet  himself  expressly  compares  the  two  sub- 
jects, or  only  places  them  near  each  other  in  order 
that  the  hearer  or  reader  may  complete  the  com- 
parison. The  proverb  is  least  poetic  when  the 
similarity  of  the  two  subjects  is  expressed  by  a 
verb;  as  xxvii.  15  (to  which,  however,  verse  16 
belongs)  :  — 

A  continual  dropping  in  a  rainy  day, 
And  a  contentious  woman,  are  alike." 

The  usual  form  of  expression,  neither  unpoetic 
nor  properly  poetic,  is  the  introduction  of  the 
comparison  by  U  («  as  "),  and  of  the  similitude  in 
the  second  clause  by  ken  ("  so  "),  as  x.  26  : 


"  As  vinegar  to  the  teeth,  and  as  smoke  to  the  eyes, 
So  Is  the  sluggard  to  them  who  give  him  a  commis- 
sion." 

This  complete  verbal  state  of  the  relation  of  simi- 
larity may  also  be  abbreviated  by  the  omission  of 
the  ken,  as  xxv.  13,  xxvi.  11:  — 

As  a  dog  returning  to  his  vomit, 
A  fool  returning  to  his  folly." 

We  call  the  parabolic  proverbs  of  these  three 
forms  comparisons.  The  last,  the  abbreviated 
form  of  the  comparative  proverb,  forms  the  tran- 
sition to  another  kind  of  parabolic  proverb,  which 
we  call,  in  contradistinction  to  the  comparative, 
the  emblematic,  in  which  the  contrast  and  its 
emblem  are  loosely  placed  together,  without  any 
nearer  expression  of  the  similitude.  This  takes 
place  either  by  means  of  the  copulative  ear,  as 
xxv.  25:  — 

"  Cold  water  to  a  thirsty  soul, 
And  good  news  from  a  far  country," 

or  without  the  vav ;  in  which  case  the  second  line 
is  as  the  subscription  under  the  figure  or  double 
figure  painted  in  the  first ;  e.g.,  xi.  22  :  — 

"  A  gold  ring  in  a  swine's  snout, 
A  fair  woman,  and  without  understanding." 

These  ground  forms  of  two  lines  can,  however, 
expand  into  forms  of  several  lines.  Since  the 
distich  is  the  peculiar  and  most  appropriate  form 
of  the  technical  proverb,  so,  v\  hen  two  lines  are 
.not  sufficient  for  expressing  the  thought  intended, 
the  multiplication  to  four,  six,  or  eight  lines,  is 
most  natural.  In  the  tetrastich,  the  relation  of  the 
last  two  to  the  first  two  is  as  manifold  as  is  the 
relation  of  the  second  line  to  the  first  in  the  dis- 
tich. There  is,  however,  no  suitable  example 
of  four-lined  stanzas  in  antithetic  relation  :  but 
we  meet  with  synonymous  tetrastichs,  e.g.,  xxiii. 
15  sq.,  xxiv.  3  sq.,  28  sq.  ;  synthetic,  xxx.  5  sq.  ; 
inlet/ml,  xxx.  17  sq.  ;  comparative,  xxvi.  18  sq.  ; 
and  emblematical,  xxv.  4  sq.  Proportionally  the 
most  frequently  occurring  are  tetrastichs,  the  sec- 
ond half  of  which  forms  a  proof  clause  commen- 
cing with  ki  or  ken.  Among  the  less  frequent  are 
the  six-lined,  presenting  (xxiii.  1-3,  xxiv.  11  sq.) 
one  and  the  same  thought  in  manifold  aspects, 
with  proofs  interspersed.  Among  all  the  rest 
which  are  found  in  the  collection  (xxiii.  12-14, 
19-21,  26-2*,  xxx.  15  sq.,  xxx.  29-31),  the  first 
two  lines  form  „,  prologue  introductory  to  the 
substance  of  the  proverbs;  as,  e.g.,  xxiii.  12- 
14:  — 

"  Oh,  let  instruction  enter  into  thine  heart, 
And  apply  thine  ears  to  the  words  of  knowledge- 
Withhold  not  correction  from  the  child; 
For,  if  thou  heatest  him  with  the  rod,  he  dies  not. 
Thou  shalt  beat  him  with  the  rod, 
And  deliver  his  soul  from  hell." 

Similarly  formed,  but  more  expanded,  is  the  eight- 
lined  stanza  (xxiii.  22-28),  the  only  one  which  is 
found  from  the  tenth  chapter  on. 

Here  the  mashal  proverb  already  inclines  to  the 
mashal  ode  ;  for  this  octastich  may  be  regarded  as 
a  short  mashal  song,  like  the  alphabetical  mashal 
psalm  (Ps.  xxxvii.),  which  consists  of  almost 
pure  tetrastichs.  We  have  now  seen  how  the 
distich  form  multiplies  itself  into  forms  consist- 
ing of  four,  six,  and  eight  lines;  but  it  also 
unfolds  itself  into  forms  of  three,  five,  and  seven 
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lines.  Trislichs  arise  when  the  thought  of  the 
first  line  is  repeated  (xxvii.  22)  in  the  second,  ac- 
cording to  the  synonymous  scheme  ;  or  when  the 
thought  of  the  second  line  is  expressed  by  con- 
trast in  the  third  ( xxii.  21),  xxviii.  10),  according 
to  the  antithetic  scheme  ;  or  when,  to  the  thought 
expressed  in  one  or  two  lines  (xxv.  8,  xxvii.  10), 
there  is  added  its  proof.  The  parabolic  scheme 
is  here  represented  when  the  object,  described  is 
unfolded  in  two  lines,  as  in  the  comparison  xxv. 
13,  or  when  its  nature  is  portrayed  by  two  hgures 
in  two  lines,  as  in  the  emblematic  proverb  xxv. 
20  :  — 

"  T<>  take  off  clothing  in  cold  weather, 
Vinegar  upon  nitre. 
And  he  that  singvth  songs  to  a  heavy  heart." 

In  the  few  instances  of  ptntastichx  which  are 
found,  the  last  three  lines  usually  unfold  the 
reason  of  the  thought  of  the  first  two  (xxiii. 
4  sq.,  xxv.  li  sq.,  xxx.  32  sq.)  :  to  this,  xxiv.  13 
forms  an  exception,  where  the  li'n  before  the  last 
three  lines  introduces  the  expansion  of  the  figure 
in  the  first  two.  As  an  instance  we  quote  xxv. 
6  sq.  :  — 

"  Seek  not  to  display  thyself  in  the  presence  ot  the 

king, 
And  stand  not  in  the  place  of  the  great ; 
For  better  that   it   be   said   unto   thee,    Come   up 

hither 
Than  that  they  humble  thee  in  the  presence  o£  the 

prince, 
While  thine  eyes  have  raised  themselves." 

Of  heplaslichs  there  is  only  one  example  in  the 
collection  ;  viz.,  xxiii.  6-8  :  — 

"Eat not  the  hread  ot  the  jealous, 
And  lust  not  after  his  dainties; 
For  he  is  like  one  who  calculates  with  himself  : 
Eat  and  drink,  saith  he  to  thee, 
And  his  heart  is  not  wOth  thee. 
Thy  morsel  which  thou  hast  eaten  must  thou  vomit 

up, 
And  thou  hast  wasted  thy  pleasant  words." 

From  this  heptastich,  which  one  will  scarcely  take 
for  a  brief  mashal  ode,  according  to  the  com- 
pound strophe  scheme,  we  see  that  the  proverb  of 
two  lines  can  expand  itself  to  the  dimensions  of 
seven  and  eight  lines.  Beyond  these  limits  the 
whole  proverb  ceases  to  be  a  mashal  in  the  proper 
sense,  and  becomes  a  mashal  ode  after  the  manner 
of  Ps.  xxv.,  xxxiv.,  and  especially  xxxvii.  To 
these  mashal  odes  belong,  beside  the  prologue 
(xxii.  17-21 ),  that  of  the  drunkard  (xxiii.  29-35), 
that  of  the  slothful  man  (xxiv.  30-31),  the  exhor- 
tation to  industry  (xxvii.  23-27),  the  prayer  for 
a  moderate  portion  between  poverty  and  riches 
(xxx.  7-9),  the  mirror  for  [princes  (xxxi.  2-0),  and 
the  praise  of  the  virtuous  wife  (xxxi.  10  sq. ).  In 
the  whole  of  the  first  part  (i.  7-ix.),  the  prevailing- 
form  is  that  of  the  extended  flow  of  the  mashal 
song  ;  but  one  in  vain  seeks  for  strophes.  There 
is  not  here  so  firm  a  grouping  of  the  lines :  the 
rhetorical  form  here  outweighs  the  purely  poeti- 
cal. This  first  part  of  the  Proverbs  consists  of 
the  following  fifteen  mashal  strains :  (1)  i.  7-10; 
(2)  20  sq.,  (3)  ii.,  (1)  iii.  1-18,  (5)  19-20,  (0)  27  sq., 
(7)  iv.  1-v.  6,  (8)  7  sq.,  (9)  vi.  1-5,  (10)  0-11, 
(11)  12-19,  (12)  20  sq.,  (13)  vii.,  (14)  viii.,  (15)  ix. 
In  iii.  and  ix.  there  are  found  a  few  mashal  odes 
of  two  lines  and  of  four  lines,  which  may  be 
regarded  as  independent  mashals,  and  may  adapt 


themselves  to  the  schemes  employed.  The  octa- 
stich  (vi.  10-19)  makes  the  proportionally  greatest 
impression  of  an  independent  inwoven  mashal. 
It  is  the  only  proverb  in  which  symbolical  num- 
bers are  used,  which  occurs  in  the  collection  from 
i.  to  xxix.  :  — 

"  There  are  six  kings  which  Jahve  hateth, 
And  seven  are  an  abhorrence  to  his  soul 
Haughty  eyes  .         hrethren." 

Such  numerical  proverbs,  to  which  the  name 
miihhili  has  been  given  by  later  Jewish  writers, 
are  found  in  xxx.  AYe  may  also  mention  the 
mashal  chain ;  i.e.,  the  ranging  together,  in  a  series, 
proverbs  of  a  similar  character,  such  as  the  chain 
of  proverbs  regarding  the  fool  (xxvi.  1-12),  the 
sluggard  (xxvi.  13-10),  the  talebearer  (xxvi.  20- 
22),  the  malicious  (xxvi.  23-28)  :  but  this  form 
belongs  more  to  the  technics  of  the  mashal  col- 
lection than  to  that  of  the  mashal  poetry. 

On  examining  the  separate  parts  of  the  book, 
we  find,  that,  in  the  introductory  pedagogic  part 
(i.  7-ix.),  there  is  exceedingly  little  of  the  tech- 
nical form  of  the  mashal,  as  well  as  generally  of 
technical  form  at  all.  It  consists,  not  of  proper 
mashals,  but  of  fifteen  mashal  odes,  or  rather, 
perhaps,  mashal  discourses,  didactic  poems  of  the 
mashal  kind.  The  second  part  (x.-xxii.  10),  con- 
taining three  hundred  and  seventy-live  proverbs, 
consists,  for  the  most  part,  of  distichs.  An  ap- 
parent distinction  seems  to  be  the  tristich  xix.  7; 
but  this,  too,  is  a  distich  with  the  disfigured  re- 
mains of  a  distich  that  has  been  lost.  The  Sep- 
tuagint  has  here  two  distichs  which  are  wanting 
in  our  text:  the  second  is  that  which  is  found  in 
our  text,  but  only  in  a  mutilated  form  :  — 

"  He  that  does  much  harm  perlects  mischief, 
And  he  that  uses  provoking  words  shall  not  escape," 

probably  the  false  rendering  of, — 

"  The  friend  ot  every  one  is  rewarded  with  evil: 
He  who  pursues  alter  rumors  does  not  escape." 

These  distichs  are,  for  the  most  part,  antithetic ; 
although  we  also  find  the  synonymous  (xi.  7,  25, 
30,  xii.  11,  28,  xiv.  19,  etc.),  the  integral  (xiv.  7, 
xv.  3  sq.).  especially  in  proverbs  with  the  com- 
parative mm  (xii.  9,  xv.  10,  17,  xvi.  8,  19,  xvii. 
10,  xxi.  19,  xxii.  1)  and  with  the  ascending  <i/ih 
ke,  "much  more"  (xi.  31,  xv.  11,  xvii.  7,  xix.  7, 
10,  xxi.  27),  the  synthetic  (x.  18,  xi.  29,  xiv.  17, 
xix.  13),  and  the  "parabolic,  only  in  a  very  few- 
instances  (x.  20,  xi.  22). 

To  this  long  course  of  distichs,  which  professes 
to  be  the  proverbs  of  Solomon,  there  follows  (xxii. 
17-xxiv.  22)  a,  course  of  "the  words  of  the  wise." 
prefaced  by  xxii.  17-21,  which  comprehends  all 
the  forms  of  the  mashal,  from  those  of  two  lines 
in  xxii.  2H,  xxiii.  9,  xxiv.  7,  8,  9,  10,  to  the  mashal 
song,  xxiii.  29-35.  Between  these  limits  are  the 
tetrastichs,  which  are  the  most  popular  form  (xxii. 
22  sq.,  21  sq.,  20  sq.,  xxiii.  10  sip,  15  sq.,  17  sq., 
xxiv.  1  sq.,  3  sq.,  5  sq.,  15  sq.,  17  sq.,  19  sq.,  21 
sq.),  pentastichs  (xxiii.  4  sq.,  xxiv.  13  sq.),  and 
hexastichs  (xxiii.  1-3,  12-14,  19-21,  26-28,  xxiv. 
'  11  sq.)  :  of  tristichs,  heptastichs,  and  octastichs, 
at  least  one  specimen  is  found  (xxii.  29,  xxiii.  0-S. 
22-25). 

To  the  first  appendix  to  the  Proverbs  of  Solo- 
mon, there  follows  a  second  (xxiv.  23  sq.),  with 
the  heading,  "  These   things   also   to   the  wise," 
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which  contains  a  hexastich  (xxiv.  23b-2.j),  a  dis- 
tich (2G),  a  tristich  (27),  a  tetrastich  (28  sq.),  and 
a  niashal  ode  (30  sq. )  on  the  sluggard ;  the  last 
in  the  form  of  an  experience  of  the  poet,  like  Ps. 
xxxvii.  35  sq.  The  moral  which  he  has  drawn 
from  this  recorded  observation  is  expressed  in 
two  verses  such  as  we  have  already  found  at  vi. 
10  sq.  These  two  appendices  are,  as  is  evident 
from  their  commencement  as  well  as  from  their 
conclusion,  in  closest  relation  to  the  introduction 
(i.  7-ix.). 

There  now  follows,  in  xxv.-xxix.,  the  second 
great  collection  of  "proverbs  of  Solomon,"  "ar- 
ranged," as  the  heading  says,  by  the  direction  of 
King  Hezekiah.  It  divides  itself  into  two  parts ; 
for  as  xxiv.  30  sq.,  a  niashal  hymn,  stands  at  the 
end  of  the  two  appendices,  so  the  niashal  hymn 
xxvii.  23  sq.  must  be  regarded  as  forming  the 
division  between  the  two  halves  of  this  collection. 
It  is  very  sharply  distinguished  from  the  collec- 
tion beginning  with  chap.  x.  In  the  first  collec- 
tion the  proverbs  are  exclusively  in  the  form  of 
distiehs:  here  we  have  also  some  tristichs  (xxv.  8, 
13,  20,  xxvii.  10,  22,  xxviii.  10),  tetrastichs  (xxv. 
4  sq.,  9  sq.,  21  sq.,  xxvi.  13  sq.,  24  sq.,  xxvii. 
15  sq.),  and  pentastichs  (xxv.  6  sq.),  besides  the 
mashal  hymn  already  referred  to.  The  kind  of 
arrangement  is  not  essentially  different  from  that 
in  the  first  collection :  it  is  equally  devoid  of  plan, 
yet  there  are  here  some  chains  or  strings  of  related 
proverbs  (xxvi.  1-12,  13-10,  20-22).  A  second 
essential  distinction  between  the  two  collections 
is  this,  that  while,  in  the  first,  the  antithetic  proverb 
forms  the  prevailing  element,  here  it  is  the  para- 
bolic, and  especially  the  emblematic :  in  xxv. -xxvii. 
the  proverbs  are  almost  without  exception  of  this 
character. 

The  second  collection  of  Solomon's  proverbs 
has  also  several  appendices,  the  first  of  which 
(xxx.),  according  to  the  inscription,  is  by  an  other- 
wise unknown  author,  Agurthe  son  of  Jakeh,  and 
presents  in  a  thoughtful  way  the  unsearchableness 
of  God.  This  is  followed  by  certain  peculiar 
pieces,  such  as  a  tetrastich  regarding  the  puritv 
of  God's  word  (xxx.  5  sq.),  a  prayer  for  a  moderate 
position  between  riches  and  poverty  (7-9),  a  dis- 
tich against  slander  (10),  a  priamel  without  the 
conclusion  (11-14),  the  insatiable  four,  a  middah 
(15  sq.),  a  tetrastich  regarding  the  disobedient  son 
(17),  the  incomprehensible  four  (18-20),  the  in- 
tolerable four  (21-23),  the  diminutive  but  pru- 
dent four  (21-23),  the  excellent  four  (29-31),  a 
pentastich  recommending  prudent  silence  (32  sq.). 
Two  other  supplements  form  the  conclusion  of  the 
whole  book,  — the  counsel  of  Lemuel's  mother  to 
her  royal  son  (xxxi.  2-9),  and  the  praise  of  the 
virtuous  woman,  in  the  form  of  an  alphabetical 
acrostic  (xxxi.  10  sq.). 

The  result  of  our  investigation  is,  that  two 
different  authors  must  be  ascribed  to  our  book  • 
the  one  who  edited  the  proverbs  of  Solomon  (x.  i- 
xxii.  Hi)  prefixed  i.  7-ix.  as  an  introduction  to 
them,  and  appended  to  them  the  "words  of  the 
wise  (xxii.  17-xxiv.  22):  the  second  collector  then 
appended  to  this  book  a  supplement  of  the  "words 
of  the  wise"  (xxiv.  23  sq.),  and  then  the  Hezekiah 
col  ection  of  Solomonic  proverbs  (xxv.-xxix  ) 
and  perhaps,  also,  the  poem  in  chap,  xxx  We 
do  not,  however,  maintain  that  the  book  has  this 
origin,  but  only  this,  that,  on  the  supposition  of 


the  non-Solomonic  origin  of  i.  7-ix.,  it  cannot 
well  have  any  other  origin. 

III.    The  Repetitions  in  the  Book  of  Proverbs. 

Before  examining  more  closely  the  style  and  the 
teaching  of  the  book  and  the  conclusions  thence 
arising,  we  must  pay  attention  to  the  repetitions 
with  which  we  meet  so  often  in  this  book,  and 
which,  perhaps,  throw  light  on  the  way  in  which 
the  several  collections  originated.  Not  only  in  the 
different  parts  of  the  collection,  but  also  within 
the  limits  of  one  and  the  same  part,  we  find  prov- 
erbs, which,  wholly  or  in  part,  are  repeated  in  the 
same  or  in  similar  words.  AVe  begin  with  "the 
proverbs  of  Solomon  "  (x.-xxii.  16)  ;  for  this  col- 
lection is,  in  relation  to  xxv.-xxix.,  certainly  the 
earlier.  In  this  earlier  collection  we  find,  (1)  whole 
proverbs  repeated  in  exactly  the  same  words,  — 
xiv.  12  =  xvi.  25;  (2)  proverbs  slightly  changed  in 
their  form  of  expression, — x.  l  =  xv.  20,  xvi.  2  = 
xxi.  2,  xix.  5=xix.  9,  xxi.  9  =  xxi.  19;  (3)  prov- 
erbs almost  identical  in  form,  but  somewhat  (lif- 
erent in  sense,  —  x.  2  =  xi.  4,  xiii.  14  =  xiv.  27;  (4) 
proverbs  the  first  lines  of  which  are  the  same,  — 
x.  15  =  xviii.  11 ;  (5)  proverbs  with  their  second 
lines  the  same,  —  x.  6  — x.  11,  x.  8  =  x.  10,  xv. 
33  =  xviii.  12;  (6)  proverbs  with  one  line  almost 
the  same,  —  xi.  13  =  xx.  19,  xi.  21  =  xvi.  5,  xii.  14 
=  xiii.  2,  xiv.  31  =  xvii.  5,  xix.  12  =  xx.  2.  Com- 
pare also  xvi.  28  with  xvii.  9.  Comparing  the 
second  collection  (xxv.-xxix),  we  find,  (1)  whole 
proverbs  perfectly  identical,  —  xxv.  24  =  xxi.  9, 
xxvi.  22  =  xviii.  8,  xxvii.  12  =  xxii.  3,  xxvii.  13  = 
xx.  10 ;  (2)  proverbs  identical  in  meaning  with 
somewhat  changed  expression,  —  xxvi.  13  =  xxii. 
13,  xxvi.  15  =  xix.  24,  xxviii.  6  =  xix.  1,  xxviii. 
19  =  xii.  11,  xxix.  13  =  xxii.  2;  (3)  proverbs  with 
one  line  the  same  and  one  line  different,  —  xxvii. 
21  =  xvii.  3,  xxix.  22  =  xv.  18.  Compare  also 
xxvii.  15  with  xix.  13. 

From  the  numerous  repetitions  of  proverbs,  and 

j  portions  of  proverbs,  of  the  first  collection  of  the 
"  proverbs  of  Solomon  "  in  the  Hezekiah  collec- 
tion, we  conclude  that  the  two  collections  were  by 
different  authors:  in  other  words,  that ,  they  had 
not  both  "the  men  of  Hezekiah"  for  their  authors. 
As  to  the  time  when  the  first  collection  originated, 
it  suits  best  for  the  time  of  Jehoshaphat.  The 
older  Book  of  Proverbs,  which  appeared  between 
Solomon  and  Hezekiah,  contained  i.-xxiv.  22  of 
our  canonical  work  :  the  "  proverbs  of  Solomon  " 
(x.  1-xxii.  16),  which  formed  the  principal  part, 
the  very  kernel  of  it,  were  enclosed  on  the  one 
side,  at  their  commencement,  by  the  lengthened 
introduction  (i.  7-ix.),  in  which  the  collector 
announces  himself  as  a  highly  gifted  teacher  and 
as  the  instrument  of  the  spirit  of  revelation,  and 
on  the  other  side  are  shut  in  at  their  close  by 
"  the  words  of  the  wise  "  (xxii.  17-xxiv.  34).  The 
author,  indeed,  does  not  announce  (i.  6)  such  a 
supplement  of  "  the  words  of  the  wise ;  "  but,  after 
these  words  in  the  title  of  the  book,  he  leads  us  to 
expect  it.  The  introduction  to  the  supplement 
(xxii.  17-21)  sounds  like  an  echo  of  the  larger 
introduction,  and  corresponds  to  the  smaller  com- 
pass of  the  supplement.  The  work  bears,  on  the 
whole,  the  stamp  of  a  unity;  for,  even  in  the  last 
proverb  with,  which  it  closes  (xxiv.  21  sq.),  there 
still  sounds  the  same  keynote  which  the  author 
had  struck  at  the  commencement.     A  later  col- 

i  lector,  belonging  to  the  time  subsequent  to  Heze- 
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kiah,  enlarged  the  work  by  the  addition  of  the 
Hezekiah  portion,  and  by  a  short  supplement  of 
"the  words  of  the  wise,"  which  he  introduces, 
according  to  the  law  of  analogy,  alter  xxii.  17- 
xxiv.  22.  The  harmony  of  the  superscriptions 
(xxiv.  2-3,  xxv.  1)  favors  at  least  the  supposition 
that  these  supplements  are  the  work  of  one  hand. 
The  circumstance  that  "the  words  of  the  wise" 
(xxii.  17-xxiv.  22)  in  two  of  their  maxims  refer 
to  the  older  collection  of  Solomonic  proverbs, 
while,  on  the  contrary,  "the  words  of  the  wise" 
(xxiv.  23  sq.)  refer  in  xxiv.  L':j  to  the  Hezekiah 
collection,  and  in  xxiv.  "el  sq.  to  the  introduc- 
tion (i.  7-ix.).  strengthens  the  supposition,  that, 
with  xxiv.  2o.  a  second  half  of  the  book,  added 
by  another  hand,  begins.  There  is  no  reason  for 
not  attributing  the  appendix  (xxx.-xxxi.)  to  this 
second  collector:  perhaps  he  seeks  to  render,  by 
means  of  it,  the  conclusion  of  the  extended  ilook 
of  Proverbs  uniform  with  that  of  the  older  book. 
Like  the  older  collection  of  "proverbs  of  Solo- 
mon," so,  also,  now  the  Hezekiah  collection  has 
"proverbs  of  the  wise  "  on  the  right  and  on  the 
left,  and  the  king  of  proverbial  poetry  stands  in 
the  midst  of  a  worthy  retinue.  The  second  col- 
lector distinguishes  himself  from  the  first  by  this, 
that  he  never  professes  himself  to  be  a  proverbial 
poet.  It  is  possible  that  the  proverbial  poem  of 
the  virtuous  woman  (xxxi.  10  sq.)  may  be  his 
work ;  but  there  is  nothing  to  substantiate  this 
opinion. 

IV  The  Book  of  the  Procerus  on  the  Side  of  its 
Maiiiftililne.-ss  of  Sti/le  ami  Form  of  Iiislnirliim. — 
Beginning  our  inquiry  with  the  relation  in  which 
x.-xxii.  16  and  xxv.-xxix.  stand  to  each  other 
with  reference  to  their  forms  of  language,  we 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  exists  a  linguis- 
tic unity  between  the  two  collections.  And  as  to 
the  linguistic  unity  of  i.  1-ix.  with  both  of  these, 
maintained  by  Keil,  our  conclusion  is,  that,  not- 
withstanding the  numerous  points  of  resemblance, 
i.  1-ix.  demands  an  altogether  different  author 
from  Solomon,  and  one  who  is  more  recent.  If 
we  hold  by  this  view,  then  these  points  of  resem- 
blance between  the  sections  find  the  most  satis- 
factory explanation.  The  gifted  author  of  the 
introduction  (i.  1-ix.)  has  formed  his  style,  with- 
out being  an  altogether  slavish  imitator,  on  the 
Solomonic  proverbs.  And  why.  then,  are  his 
parallels  confined  almost  exclusively  to  the  section 
x.  1-xxii.  10.  without  extending  to  xxv.-xxix.? 
Because  he  edited  the  former  and  not  the  latter, 
and  took  pleasure  particularly  in  the  proverbs 
which  he  placed  together  (x.  1-xxii.  16).  Having 
thus  abundantly  proved  that  the  two  groups  of 
proverbs  bearing  the  inscription  "proverbs  of 
Solomon "  are,  as  to  their  primary  stock,  truly 
old-Solomonic,  though  not  without  an  admixture 
of  imitations;  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  introduc- 
tion (i.  7-ix.),  and  "the  words  of  the  wise" 
(xxii.  17-xxiv.  and  xxx.  sq.),  are  not  at  all  old- 
Solomonic,  but  belong  to  the  editor  of  the  older 
Book  of  Proverbs,  which  reaches  down  to  xxiv.  2l\ 
so  that  thus  the  present  book  of  the  poetry  of 
Solomon  contains,  united  with  it,  the  poems  of  the 
older  editor,  and,  besides,  of  other  poets,  partly- 
unknown  Israelites,  and  partly  two  foreigners, 
particularly  named,  Agur  and  Lemuel,  —  we  now 
turn  our  attention  to  the  doctrinal  contents  of  the 
work,  and  ask  whether  a  manifoldness  in  the  type 


of  instruction  is  noticeable  in  it,  and  whether 
there  is  perceptible  in  this  manifoldness  a  pro- 
gressive development.  It  may  lie  possible,  that 
as  the  "proverbs  of  Solomon,"  the  "words  of  the 
wise,"  and  the  proverbial  poetry  of  the  editor,  they 
represent  three  eras,  so,  also,  they  represent  three 
different  stages  in  the  development  of  proverbial 
poetry.  However,  "the  words  of  the  wise"  (xxii. 
17-xxiv.)  are  so  internally  related  to  the  "proverbs 
of  Solomon,"  that  even  the  sharpest  eye  will  dis- 
cover in  them  not  more  than  the  evening  twilight 
of  the  vanishing  Solomonic  nmshnl.  There  thus 
remain,  on  the  one  side,  only  the  "proverbs  of 
Solomon,"  with  their  echo  in  "the  words  of  the 
wise,"  on  the  other,  the  proverbial  poems  of  the 
editor;  and  these,  present  themselves  as  monu- 
ments of  two  sharply  defined  epochs  in  the  pro- 
gressive development  of  the  mashal. 

The  common  fundamental  character  of  the  book 
in  all  its  parts  is  rightly  defined  when  we  call  it 
a  "book  of  wisdom."  Indeed,  among  the  Church 
Fathers  our  book  bears  this  title.  We  need  not 
hesitate  to  call  the  Book  of  Proverbs  a  "  philo- 
sophical "  treatise,  without,  therefore,  denying, 
with  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  its  divine  inspira- 
tion ;  although  the  effect  of  the  Spirit  upon  the 
"wise"  is  different  from  that  upon  the  "prophet:  " 
we  deny  it  just  as  little  as  did  Christian  Bened. 
Miehaelis,  who,  passing  from  the  exposition  of 
the  IValms  to  that  of  the  Proverbs,  says,  "From 
David's  closet,  consecrated  to  prayer,  we  now  pass 
into  Solomon's  school  of  wisdom,  to  admire  the 
greatest  of  philosophers  in  the  son  of  the  greatest 
of  theologians." 

What  was  the  character  of  this  chokma  (or  wis- 
dom)'? to  what  was  it  directed '.'  To  denote  its 
condition  and  aim  in  one  word,  it  was  universal- 
istic  or  humanistic.  Emanating  from  the  fear 
or  the  religion  of  Jahve  (x.  2!i),  but  seeking  to 
comprehend  the  spirit  in  the  letter,  the  essence 
in  the  form  of  the  national  life,  its  effort  was 
directed  towards  the  general  truth  affecting 
mankind  as  such.  While  prophecv.  which  is  rec- 
ognized by  the  chokma  as  a  spiritual  power  indis- 
pensable to  a  healthful  development  of  a  people 
(xxix.  IS),  is  of  service  to  the  historical  process 
into  which  divine  truth  enters  to  work  out  its 
results  in  Israel,  and  from  thence  outward  among 
mankind,  the  chokma  seeks  to  look  into  the  very 
essence  of  this  truth  through  the  robe  of  its  his- 
torical and  national  manifestation,  and  then  to 
comprehend  those  general  ideas  in  which  could 
already  be  discovered  the  fitness  of  the  religion 
of  Jahve  for  becoming  the  world-religion.  From 
this  aim  towards  the  ideal  in  the  historical, 
towards  the  everlasting  name  amid  changes,  the 
human  ( I  intentionally  use  this  word)  in  the 
Israelitish,  the  universal  religion  in  the  Jahve 
religion  (Jahretum),  and  the  universal  morality 
in  the  law,  all  the  peculiarities  of  the  Book  of 
Proverbs  are  explained,  as  well  as  of  the  long, 
broad  stream  of  the  literature  of  the  chokma,  be- 
ginning with  Solomon,  wdiich,  when  the  Pales- 
tinian Judaism  assumed  the  rugged,  exclusive, 
proud  national  character  of  Pharisaism,  developed 
itself  in  Alexandrinism. 

When  James  (iii.  17)  says  that  the  "  wisdom 
that  is  from  above  is  first  pure,  then  peaceable, 
gentle,  easy  to  be  entreated,  full  of  mercy  and 
good  fruits,  without  partiality,  and  without  hypoc- 
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risy,"  his  words  most  excellently  designate  the 
nature  and  the  contents  of  the  discourse  of  wis- 
dom in  the  Solomonic  proverbs  ;  and  one  is  almost 
inclined  to  think  that  the  apostolic  brother  of  the 
Lord,  when  he  delineates  wisdom,  had  before  his 
eyes  the  Book  of  the  Proverbs,  which  raises  to 
purity  by  the  most  impressive  admonitions.  Next 
to  its' admonitions  to  purity,  are  those  especially 
to  peacefulness,  to  gentle  resignation  (xiv.  29), 
quietness  of  mind  (xiv.  32),  and  humility  (xi.  2, 
xv.  33,  xvi.  5,  18),  to  mercy,  even  toward  beasts 
(xii.  10),  to  firmness  and  sincerity  of  conviction, 
to  the  furtherance  of  one's  neighbor  by  means  of 
wise  discourse  and  kind  help. 

Bruch,  in  his  Weisheitslehre  tier  Hebriter,  1851, 
was  the  first  to  call  special  attention  to  the  chok- 
ma,  or  humanism,  as  a  peculiar  intellectual  ten- 
dency in  Israel ;  but  he  is  mistaken  in  placing  it 
in  an  indifferent  and  even  hostile  relation  to  the 
national  law  and  the  national  cultus,  which  he 
compares  to  the  relation  of  Christian  philosophy 
to  orthodox  theology.  Of  highest  interest  for  the 
history  of  the  Book  of  Proverbs  is  the  relation 
of  the  Septuagint  to  the  Hebrew  text.  One  half 
of  the  proverbs  of  Agur  (xxx.  of  the  Hebrew  text) 
are  placed  in  it  after  xxiv.  22,  and  the  other  half 
after  xxiv.  31 ;  and  the  proverbs  of  King  Lemuel 
(xxxi.  1-9  of  the  Hebrew  text)  are  placed  after 
the  proverbs  of  Agur;  while  the  acrostic  prover- 
bial poem  of  the  virtuous  woman  is  in  its  place 
at  the  end  of  the  book.  Besides,  there  are  many 
proverbs  in  the  Septuagint  which  are  wanting  in 
the  Hebrew,  but  which  are  translations  from  the 
Hebrew,  and  may  easily  be  re-translated  into  the 
Hebrew  (comp.  iv.  27,  ix.  12,  xii.  13).  On  this 
subject,  compare  Bkktheau's  Introduction  to  his 
Commentary,  1817;  Hitzig,  to  his,  1858;  Kwald: 
Jnhrbuch,  1861;  [J.  G.  Jaeger:  Obsercationes  in 
Procerbiorum  Salomonis  Versionetn  Alexandrinam, 
1788  ;De  Lagakdk's  Anmerkunt/tn  ~ur  griechischen 
l^ebersetzung  der  Procerbien,  1803  ;  Heidenheim  : 
Zur  Tcxtlrilik  tier  Procerbien,  in  Vierleljahrsschrift 
tiir  deutsche  untl  englische  Theologie,  No.  viii.,  1805, 
ix.,  xi.,  1HU6;  compare  also  the  Grccctis  Venetus 
iu  the  edition  of  Gebhardt,  Leipzig,  1S75,  and  a 
description  of  this  version  by  Pick,  in  McClix- 
tock  and  Strong's  Cyclopedia,  s.\.,Veneta  Versio]. 
Commentaries.  —  The  literature  is  given  by  Keil, 
in  his  Einleilung  in  das  A.  T.,  1859,  p.  346  [Manual 
of  Historico-critical  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, vol.  i.  p.  4GS  Sq.],  to  which  must  be  added 
Elster's  Commentary,  1858,  and  that  of  Liiw- 
enstein,  Frankfnrt-am-Main,  1K38;  [Z6cki.ee,  in 
Lange's  Bibelwerk,  vol.  x.  of  the  Anglo-American 
edition;  Lmbreit:  Commentar,  Heidelberg,  1826; 
Uosenmuller:  Scliolia,  Lips.,  1829;  Bridges: 
Exposition,  Londou,  183b,  4th  ed.,  1W59  ;  Trench 
and  Skinner:  Notes,  London,  1S31 ;  Newman: 
Version,  London,  1839;  Nichols:  Explanation, 
London,  lspj;  Noyes  :  Translation,  Boston,  1846, 
lbi'x  ;  Bixxey:  Lectures,  London,  1857;  Stuart- 
Commentary,  New  York,  1852;  Gaussek  :  Reflec- 
tions, Toulouse,  1X57;  Schulze:  Biblische  Spriich- 
a-orler,  Gottmgen,  PSOO;  Brooks:  Arrangement, 
London,  180(1;  \\  ardlaw:  Lectures,  London,  1861, 
o  vols.  ;  Ar.not:  Laws  from  Hear  en,  for  Ufe  on 
fa™l /lustrations  of  the  Book  of  Proverbs',  Lon- 
don, 1H09;  Conaxt:  Translation,  New  York,  1872; 
,i\  t\I'V;K"  m  the  Sl)eaker'*  Commentani,  vol.  iv. 
M  ).  1.);  .Ualbim's  Commentary  on  Mishle,  Warsaw, 


1857  (Hebrew);  Delitzsch:  Das  Salomonische 
Spruchbuch,  Leipzig,  1873,  Eng.  trans,  by  Easlon, 
Edinburgh,  1«74,  2  vols.;  Reuss  :  Philosophic 
religieuse  et  morale  des  Hebreux  (Job,  les  Pro- 
verbes,  etc.),  part  vi.  of  his  La  Bible  Traduction 
nouvelte  acec  introductions  et  commentaires,  Paris, 
1875  sq. ;  Cheyne,  Driver,  Clarke,  and  Good- 
win :  27(<?  Holy  Bible,  edittd  with  various  renderings 
ami  readings  from  the  best  authorities,  London, 
1870;  S.  11.  Driver  :  A  Commentary  on  the  Book 
of  Prorerbs  attributed  to  Abraham  lbn  Ezra,  Ox- 
ford, 1880;  W.  Hunter:  Proverbs,  in  Whedon's 
Commentary,  New  York,  1881 ;  E.  Bertheau  :  Die 
Sjiruche  Salomo's  erklart,  2d  ed.,  by  W.  Nowack, 
Leipzig,  1883].  delitzsch.   (b.  pick.) 

PROVIDENCE.  The  doctrine  of  providence, 
representing  God  not  only  as  the  sustainer,  but 
also  as  the  ruler,  of  the  world,  forms,  on  the  one 
side,  the  complement  to  the  doctrine  of  creation, 
while  on  the  other  it  includes  the  doctrine  of 
predestination  as  a  special  subdivision.  Belief  in 
providence  forms  one  of  the  principal  roots  of  all 
living  religion,  and  is  inseparable  from  belief  in 
a  personal  God.  Lactantius  was  quite  right  when 
he  denounced  the  denial  of  providence  as  atheism 
(Instil.,  i.  2),  and  Clement  of  Alexandria  uses  simi- 
lar language.  Even  in  its  lowest  form,  as  Feti- 
chism,  religion  is  based  on  faith  in  providence; 
and  when  that  faith  disappears,  as  in  the  most 
extreme  forms  of  Epicureanism  and  Stoicism, 
religion  itself  disappears.  As  the  revelation  of 
the  living,  personal  God,  Scripture  is,  in  a  special 
sense  of  the  words,  the  book  of  providence,  un- 
folding its  nature  and  working  in  the  relation 
between  human  and  divine  counsels  (Prov.  xvi. 
1-9),  in  the  restriction  and  destruction  of  evil 
(Ps.  lxv.  8,  and  Isa.  viii.  10)  and  its  turning  into 
good  (Gen.  1.  20),  in  the  complete  change  of  all 
anti-Christian  schemes  in  favor  of  the  kingdom 
of  God  (Acts  iv.  27,  28),  in  the  ruling  of  the  whole 
world  (Acts  xvii.  26),  and  in  the  guidance  and 
preservation  of  the  faithful  (Ps.  xxxvii.  5 ;  Rom. 
viii.  28;  Matt.  x.  29-31).  The  Book  of  Job  is 
throughout" a  book  on  providence;  and  the  same 
may  be  said,  in  a  still  higher  sense  of  the  words, 
about  the  Gospels.  The  word  procidentia  (npovoia) 
we  owe  to  the  apocryphic  stage  of  the  Old-Testa- 
ment theology  (Wisdom  xiv.  3,  xvii.  2). 

On  account  of  this  its  central  position  in  the 
sphere  of  religion,  the  doctrine  of  providence  is, 
like  that  of  (iod,  characterized  by  a  certain  sta- 
bility which  excludes  all  sudden  and  striking 
changes.  It  has,  nevertheless,  been  treated  by 
all  great  theologians,  from  Lactantius  to  Thomas 
Aquinas,  and  again  from  the  Reformation  down 
to  our  days,  sometimes  in  connection  with  the 
doctrine  of  God  and  his  attributes,  sometimes  in 
connection  with  the  doctrines  of  the  creation,  the 
fall  and  the  scheme  of  salvation,  and  sometimes, 
especially  of  late,  in  connection  with  the  doctrines 
of  predestination  and  evil.  But  it  is  evident, 
from  its  very  character  as  a  general  article  of 
faith,  that  it  has  its  place  in  the  Catechism  rather 
than  in  the  symbols.  In  the  Small  Catechism 
of  Luther  it  is  treated  in  the  explanation  of  the 
first  article  of  the  Apostles'  Creed,  but  only 
cursorily,  and  it  has  received  no  more  elaborate 
treatment  in  the  Large  Catechism,  or  in  the  Loci 
of  Melancbthon  ;  but  in  the  Heidelberg  Catechism 
(Qu.  27,  28)  it  forms  one  of  the  most  elaborate 
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points  of  the  whole  development,  and  in  the  Coii- 
fessio  Helvetica  it  is  also  defined  with  great  care. 
The  Catechismus  llomanus  too  (p.  i.  c.  ii.  qu.  15-20) 
treats  it  at  length.  In  the  later  Protestant  the- 
ology, from  Chemnitz  to  Xitzsch,  the  subject  has 
received  its  complete  systematical  development : 
though  at  first  the  christological  principle  was 
not  given  due  prominence;  that  is,  the  doctrines 
of  God  and  qf  man  were  kept  loo  abstractly 
monotheistic,  without  being  brought  into  suffi- 
ciently close  connection  with  the  doctrine  of 
Christ,  which,  of  course,  had  its  influence  on  the 
doctrine  of  providence;  while  the  dissolution  of 
the  idea  of  providence  into  the  elements  of  main- 
tenance and  government,  and  the  division  into 
procidentia  general!*,  special!*,  and  */iccialissima, 
were  very  early  adopted.  .See  Ilase  :  Hultcru* 
redicicus,  Leipzig,  1827. 

As  a  full  and  living  faith  in  the  providence  of 
God  depends  upon  a  sound  and  true  conception 
of  his  nature,  all  the  various  aberrations  of  the 
latter  idea  have  given  rise  to  similar  aberrations 
of  the  former.  From  infidelity  and  scepticism 
sprung  materialism,  mechanism,  sensualism,  and 
casualism ;  from  superstition  and  credulity,  fatat- 
ism,  determinism,  particularism,  and  occasional- 
ism. When  the  causa'  secundce  in  external  nature 
are  recognized  as  the  sole  ruling  power,  infidelity 
will  produce  materialism  or  mechanism,  according 
as  it  emphasizes  matter  or  form  :  in  human  life  a 
similar  manner  of  proceeding  will  produce  sensu- 
alism or  casualism,  though,  indeed,  casualism, 
when  consistently  developed,  is  neither  more  nor 
less  than  a  complete  denial  of  atl  casuality.  In 
paganism,  superstition  gives  its  idol,  the  inexo- 
rable destiny,  either  a  transcendental  form  (fatal- 
ism) or  an  immanent  form  (determinism)  ;  while 
particularism  and  occasionalism  are  superstitious 
forms  developed  within  monotheism.  Generally 
speaking,  the  relation  betweeu  providence  and 
the  causi.e  secundce  of  external  nature  and  human 
life  forms  one  of  the  principal  problems  of  the 
whole  subject,  and  admits  of  a  double  solution 
besides  the  orthodox  one,  according  to  which  the 
cautce  secundce,  though  acting  in  strict  conformity 
with  their  own  nature,  act  only  on  tire  basis  of 
the  causa  prima:  —  namely,  one  deistic,  —  God 
maintains  not  the  world,  but  only  the  laws  and 
powers  active  in  the  world ;  and  one  pantheis- 
tic,—  God  works  all  in  all,  but  without  passing 
beyond  the  limits  of  natural  law.  Closely  con- 
nected with  this  problem,  though  of  much  less 
importance,  are  those  of  the  relation  between 
providence  and  chance  (casualism  dissolving  all 
life  into  a  mass  of  blind  chances),  and  between 
providence  and  small  things;  the  popular  con- 
sciousness being  very  apt  to  doubt  the  existence 
of  a  particular  providence.  Of  the  greatest  sig- 
nificance are  the  problems  of  the  relation  between 
providence  and  human  freedom,  or  between  provi- 
denceand  evil ;  but  they  are  more  properly  treated 
under  the  doctrine  of  predestination. 

Lit. — The  older  literature  from  Zwingli  may 
be  found  in  Walch  :  Bibl.  Theol.  i.  pp.  .si,  173, 
24S.  Of  modern  treatments  of  the  subject,  see 
Bormaxn  :  l)ie  Chrisdiche  Lehre  von  der  Torse- 
hung,  Berlin,  1820;  and  Paulus  :  Torsehunr/,  Stutt- 
gart, 1840.  LANGE. 

PROVINCIAL  (Provincialis  Superior).  Those 
monasteries  of  the  same  order  which  were  situ- 


ated in  a  certain  district  formed  a  unity  under 
the  head  of  a  cuslos ;  and  all  the  cuslodia  of  a 
country  formed  .„  still  higher  unity  under  the 
name  of  a  province.  At  the  head  of  the  province 
stood  the  provincial. 

PROVOST  (/'rti'/iosiliis)  was  the  name  of  a  mo- 
nastic official  immediately  subordinate  to  the 
abbot,  and  co-ordinate  to  the  diaconus,  according 
to  the  rules  of  >SL  Benedict.  When  Chrodegang 
organized  the  cathedral  chapters  on  the  monastic 
model,  he  retained  the  office  of  the  pra;posilui, 
which,  however,  in  some  cases,  was  united  with 
that  of  the  arclii-dincoini*.  The  principal  duties 
of  the  provost  were,  distribution  of  the  common 
income,  superintendence  of  discipline,  etc. 

PRUDENTIUS,  Aurelius  Clemens,  the  most 
original  and  the  most  fertile  of  the  elder  Chris- 
tian poets  of  the  West;  was  born  in  Spain,  y  18, 
and  belonged  to  a  distinguished  family.  lie 
entered  upon  a  political  career,  held  offices  of 
importance,  and  seems  to  have  led  a  gay  life, 
until  a  spiritual  change  took  place,  and  he  be- 
came a  poet,  as  much  from  devotion  as  from 
aesthetic  enthusiasm.  When  lie  was  fifty-seven 
years  old,  he  collected  his  poems.  The  year  of 
his  death  is  not  known.  His  principal  works 
are:  Liber  Catltemerinon,  twelve  hymns  (of  which 
the  first  six  are  adapted  for  the  regular  hours  of 
prayer),  written  on  the  model  of  Ambrose,  though 
with  greater  prominence  given  to  the  allegorical 
and  descriptive  elements,  and  in  a  variety  of  me- 
tres, so  that  they  have  been  used  in  the  church 
service  only  in  parts ;  Peristeplianon,  fourteen 
hymns  on  martyrs,  very  much  in  the  character  of 
ballads,  and  more  original  than  the  Liber ;  three 
polemical  poems  in  hexameters,  —  Apol/ieosis,  a 
defence  of  the  divinity  of  Christ  against  the  Pa- 
tripassians,  Sabellius,  and  others ;  the  Hamarli- 
genia,  against  the  Gnostic  dualism  of  Marcion  ; 
and  Contra  iSymmacltum  (2  books),  against  the 
heathen  state  religion.  Of  less  interest  are  his 
I'si/chomacliia  (the  first,  instance  in  the  West  of 
a  purely  allegorical  poem)  and  Dittocliann,  expla- 
nations of  Bible  pictures.  The  best  editions  of 
his  works  are  those  by  Arevalo,  Home,  178S,  and 
Dressel,  Leipzig,  I860.  See  Clemens  Bkock- 
haus  :  Prudentius,  Leipzig,  1872.  EBERT. 

PRUDENTIUS  OF  TROYES,  a  native  of  Spain, 
whose  true  name  was  Galindo  ;  came  early  to 
France,  and  was  in  847  appointed  bishop  of- 
Troyes.  lb-  died  April  6,  861,  and  was  rever- 
enced as  a  saint  by  his  diocese.  In  the  predesti- 
nation controversy  he  sided  with  Gottschalk,  and 
wrote  an  epistle,  Ad  Ilinkmarum  and  De  prced. 
contra  Jo.  Scotum.  He  also  continued  the  An- 
na] ess  Bertiniani  from  800  to  861. 

PRUSSIA  contains,  according  to  the  census  of 
1880,  a  population  of  27,27!J,111,  of  which  17,- 
61:i. 530  belong  to  the  Evangelical  State  Church, 
ii,2l)."i,l:56  to  the  Roman-Catholic  Church,  96,055 
(lf.!)61  ( )lil  Lutherans  and  Separate  Lutherans, 
13,072  Mennonit.es,  etc.),  to  minor  Christian  de- 
nominations, and  303,970  are  Jews.  The  Evan- 
gelicals are  chiefly  settled  in  the  provinces  of 
Brandenburg,  Pomnierania,  Saxony,  Hanover, 
and  Schleswick-Holstein  ;  the  Roman-Catholics,  in 
the  provinces  of  East  Prussia,  Silesia,  Westpha- 
lia, and  Rhenish  Prussia. 

The  relation  between  the  State  and  the  Roman- 
Catholic  Church  has  for  the  last  ten  years  been 
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the  subject  of  very  energetic  and  comprehensive 
legislation  ;  but  the  unflinching  resistance  of  the 
clergy,  steadily  inflamed  by  the  Pope  and  the 
curia,  and  to  a  certain  extent,  also,  supported  by 
their  flocks,  has  made  it  impossible  for  the  gov- 
ernment to  carry  through  its  principle  ;  and  mat- 
ters are  still  left  in  an  unfinished  state.  By  a 
law  of  July  8,  1871,  the  Roman-Catholic  division 
of  the  Prussian  ministry  of  Cultus,  Public  Edu- 
cation, and  Sanitary  Affairs,  was  abolished.  By 
a  law  of  .March  11,  1872,  the  superintendence  of 
all  instruction  and  education,  private  or  public, 
was  exclusively  reserved  for  the  State.  By  the 
so-called  Falk  Laws  (which  art.  see),  or  May  Laws 
of  May  11,  1-',  13,  and  14,  187:1,  all  non-Germans, 
that  isj  persons  not  educated  at  the  German  uni- 
versities or  in  the  German  seminaries,  were  ex- 
cluded from  holding  office  in  the  Roman-Catholic 
Church  in  Prussia;  the  power  of  the  bishop  over 
the  lower  clergy,  and  the  clergy  over  the  laity, 
was  limited,  so  that  no  punishment  touching  a 
person's  body  or  property,  his  social  position  or 
civil  honor,  could  be  administered  by  an  ecclesi- 
astical court ;  a  civil  court  of  ecclesiastical  affairs, 
which  enabled  the  government  to  deal  with  refrac- 
tory bishops,  was  established;  and  the  clergy  was 
summoned  to  take  an  oath  of  obedience  to  the  laws 
of  the  State.  Other  laws  followed,  dissolving  the 
monasteries,  and  expelling  the  monastic  orders 
(July  4,  1872,  and  May  31,  1875),  and  re-organ- 
izing the  administration  of  the  property  of  the 
Church  (May  20,  1874,  and  April  22,  1875):  but 
it  became  more  and  more  difficult  to  enforce  those 
laws ;  and,  after  the  death  of  Pius  IX.,  negotia- 
tions began  between  the  Prussian  Government 
and  the  1  toman  curia,  which  have  led  to  various 
modifications  by  the  laws  of  July  14,  1880,  and 
May  31,  1*32.  The  Roman-Catholic  Church  has 
theological  faculties  at  the  universities  of  Breslau 
and  Bonn,  and  at  the  academy  of  Minister  and 
the  Lyceum  Hoxianum  at  Braunsberg.  Formerly 
the  Roman-Catholic  priests  were  principally  edu- 
cated in  the  seminaries  maintained  at  the  episco- 
pal residence,  but  since  the  issue  of  the  May 
Laws  those  institutions  are  no  longer  recognized 
by  the  State. 

The  relation  between  the  State  and  the  Evan- 
gelical Church  was  finally  fixed  by  the  laws  of 
Sept.  10,  1873,  and  Jan.  20,  1*76.  At  the  head 
of  the  whole  organization  stands  the  Supreme 
Ecclesiastical  Council  (Oberkirchenrath)  in  Berlin, 
consisting  of  twelve  regular  members,  an  ecclesi- 
astical vice-president,  and  a  lay  president.  Under 
this  council,  act  eight  provincial  consistories, — 
Koiiigsberg,  Berlin,  Stettin,  Breslau,  Posen,  Mag- 
deburg, Minister,  and  Coblentz,  and  under  them 
the  superintendents,  numbering  four  hundred  and 
fifteen.  In  the  Evangelical  State  Church  the  two 
types  of  Protestantism,  the  Lutheran  and  the  Re- 
formed, are  united.  Though  the  precise  mean- 
ing and  correct  application  of  the  principle  of  the 
'■  I  mon"are  much  disputed,  no  distinction  is  made 
betv,  eeii  the  two  types,  either  in  the  theological  fac- 
ulties Berlin  Breslau,  Halle,  Kbnigsbergs  Greifs- 
wald,  Bonn,  Gottingen,  Kiel,  and  Marburg)  or  in 
the  seminaries.  Luther's  translation  of  the  Bible 
is  m  common  use,  and  the  various  collections  of 
hvmns  have  no  marked  denominational  character. 
1  he  general  result  of  the  «  Union  "  seems  to  be, 
tor  the  eastern  provinces,  a  gradual  absorption  of 


the  Reformed  type  by  the  Lutheran,  and,  for  the 
western  provinces,  a  gradual  amalgamation  of 
the  two  types.  A  peculiar  difficulty  arises  from 
the  circumstance,  that,  at  so  many  points,  the 
church-members  do  not  speak  the  German  lan- 
guage, but  Polish.  Welldish,  or  some  other  Slavic 
tongue  in  the  north-eastern  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
and  Danish,  Frisian,  or  Dutch,  in  the  north- 
western parts.  VON  dee  GOLTZ. 

PRYNNE,  William,  Puritan;  b.  at  Swanswick, 
Somersetshire,  1600 ;  d.  in  London,  Oct.  24,  1669. 
He  was  graduated  at  Oxford  University,  1620; 
studied  law ;  acquired  great  notoriety  by  his 
learned  but  dull  work  Histrioinaslix  (1006  pp  in 
quarto),  against  plays,  masks,  dancing,  etc.  For 
the  alleged  seditious  writing  in  it  he  was  tried  in 
the  Star  Chamber  (Feb.  7, 1633),  and  condemned 
to  the  loss  of  his  ears,  perpetual  imprisonment, 
and  to  pay  a  fine  of  five  thousand  pounds.  The 
instigation  to  this  infamous  sentence  came  from 
Archbishop  Laud,  whose  animosity  he  had  won 
by  writing  against  Arminianism  and  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  bishops.  The  same  implacable  prel- 
ate condemned  him  (June  30,  1637)  to  branding, 
and  imprisonment  in  remoter  prisons,  for  a  fresh 
seditious  and  libellous  work  (Neu-s  from  Ipswich). 
He  was  released  by  the  Long  Parliament,  and 
with  Burton,  another  victim  of  Laud's  cruelty, 
received  in  London  (Xov.  28,  1640)  with  a  per- 
fect ovation.  Shortly  afterwards  Prynne  was 
elected  at  Newport  to  a  seat  in  Parliament  (1641), 
and  by  a  strange  turn  of  affairs  was  the  solicitor 
in  the  trial  of  Laud  (1644),  and  arranged  the 
whole  proceedings.  On  Monday,  Dec.  4,  1648, 
he  advocated  in  Parliament  the  cause  of  Charles. 
He  was  expelled  in  1650  from  the  House  of  Com- 
mons for  his  vehement  opposition  to  Cromwell, 
but  re-admitted  1659.  He  promoted  the  Restora- 
tion, and  was  rewarded  with  the  appointment  of 
keeper  of  the  records  in  the  Tower  (1660)  ;  and 
his  collection  of  records  is  considered  a  model 
work.     His  learning  was  very  great. 

PSALMANAZAR,  George  (b.  1679;  d.  in  Lon- 
don, May  3,  1763),  the  assumed  name  of  a  pre- 
tended Formosan,  who  was  really  a  native  of  the 
south  of  France.  He  came  from  Flanders  to 
London  as  an  ostensible  convert  to  Christianity. 
He  was  kindly  received,  and  had  astonishing  suc- 
cess in  imposing  upon  the  learned ;  for  he  not 
only  compiled  and  invented  a  description  of  the 
Island  of  Formosa  (London,  1704,  2d  ed.,  1705), 
but  actually  a  language  for  the  country,  into 
which  he  translated  the  Church  Catechism,  by  re- 
quest of  Bishop  Compton,  whose  protege  he  was. 
His  fraud  was,  however,  discovered  at  Oxford, 
and  for  the  rest  of  his  life  he  supported  himself 
by  writing  for  booksellers.  As  the  pretended 
Formosan,  he  played  the  part  of  a  heathen  ;  but 
from  his  thirty-second  year  he  was  in  all  his 
actions  a  genuine  Christian,  and  won  the  highest 
respect  of  his  contemporaries.  See  his  Memoirs, 
London,  1764. 

PSALMODY  IN  THE  EARLY  CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH.  As  psalm-singing  was  the  practice  of 
the  synagogue,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  was  an 
integral  part  of  Christian  worship  from  the  be- 
ginning. Justin  Martyr  speaks  of  the  Christians 
singing  "  hymns; "  but  by  these  he  probabl.y  meant 
sacred  lyrics  in  general,  including  the  Psalms. 
The  first  Council  of  Braga  (353  A.D.)  expressly 
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forbade  the  use  of  any  human  composition  in 
public  'worship:  "  Except  the  psalms  and  hymns 
of  the  Old  and  Xevv  Testaments,  nothing  of  a 
poetical  nature  is  to  be  sung  in  the  church  "  (Can. 
12).  Some  think  the  restriction  vvas  aimed  against 
the  use  of  such  pseudo-canonical  compositions  as 
the  Psalms  of  .Solomon,  and  not  against  hymns. 
Similar  orders  were  given  by  various  councils, 
which  shows  how  inveterate  the  habit  was.  On 
the  rise  of  nionasticism,  psalm-singing  took  on  a 
new  phase  :  it  was  the  occupation  of  the  monks. 
A  curious  point  of  resemblance  between  the  Jew- 
ish synagogue  and  early  Christian  church  is,  that, 
in  both,  the  titles  of  the  psalms  were  reuled  as 
integral  parts  of  the  compositions.  As  to  the 
wav  hi  which  the  psalms  were  used,  four  meth- 
ods have  been  distinguished  :  ••  (1)  The  psalm  was 
executed  by  a  single  voice,  whilst  all  the  rest  of 
the  congregation  listened  ;  (2)  Sometimes  it  was 
done  by  the  whole  congregation  singing  together; 
(o)  The  congregation  was  divided  into  two  parts 
or  choirs,  which  sang  alternate  verses ;  (4)  One 
voice  sang  the  first  part  of  a  verse,  and  the  rest 
of  the  congregation  all  together  sang  the  close  of 
it."  Usually  the  singers  and  the  congregation 
stood  during  the  singing.  Of  course  it  would 
frequently  happen,  in  that  period  of  few  books, 
that  copies  of  the  Psalter  could. not  be  had  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  supply  the  wants  even  of 
the  clergy.  It  was  therefore  to  be  expected  that 
the  custom  of  memorizing,  at  least  some  of  the 
psalms,  would  be  well-nigh  universal.  The  clergy 
would  naturally  show  some  zeal  in  the  matter ; 
and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  learning  the  Psalter  was 
a  part  of  the  training  of  priests,  monks,  and  nuns  ; 
and  laymen  also  made  it  their  business.  Accord- 
ing to  Can.  2  of  the  second  Council  of  Xicsea 
(761  A.D.),  no  one  should  be  made  a  bishop 
until  he  knew  the  entire  Psalter  by  heart.  Two 
instances  are  recorded  of  Gregory  the  Great's 
refusal  to  promote  worthy  candidates  on  this 
ground.  JMany  psalms  were  recited  at  one  time. 
Benedict  ruled  that  his  monks  should  go  through 
the  Psalter  every  week,  but  called  his  rule  light, 
"  because  the  Holy  Fathers  did  as  much  in  a  day  : " 
indeed,  it  is  related  of  his  pupil  Maurus,  that  he 
sometimes  would  repeat  the  "entire  Psalter  be- 
fore the  night  office."  Cf.  the  elaborate  art.  by 
Rev.  II.  J.  Hotiiaji  on  "Psalmody,"  in  Smith 
and  Cheetiiam's  Diet.  Christ.  Anliq.,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
1742-1753. 

PSALMS.  1.  Their  Position  in  the  Old-Testa- 
ment Canon.  —  The  Psalter  always  forms  a  part  of 
the  so-called  Kethubim,  or  Hagiographa;  but  its 
position  among  these  varies.  That  it  opened 
the  Kethubim  in  the  earliest  period  of  the  Chris- 
tian era  is  evident  from  Luke  xxiv.  44.  The 
order  of  the  books  in  the  Hebrew  manuscripts  of 
the  German  class,  which  is  followed  by  our  manual 
editions,  is  actually  this :  Psalms,  Proverbs,  Job, 
and  the  five  Megilloth.  But  the  Massora  and  the 
Spanish  manuscripts  have  the  following  order: 
Chronicles,  Psalms,  Job,  Proverbs,  Megilloth 
(awkwardly  separating  the  Chronicles  from  Ezra), 
Nehemiah,  in  order  to  let  Chronicles  follow  after 
the  historical  Book  of  the  Kings.  According 
to  the  Talmud  (Baha  Bathra  14''),  the  correct 
order  is  as  follows:  Ruth,  Psalms,  Job,  Proverbs; 
Ruth  preceding  the  Psalter  as  its  prologue, 
since  Ruth  is  the  ancestor  of  him  to  whom  the 
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sacred  lyric  owes  its  richest  and  most  flourishing 
era  (Ikiachoth  7h).  It  is  undoubtedly  the  most 
natural  order  that  the  Psalter  should  open  the 
division  of  the  Kethubim,  and  for  this  reason, 
that,  according  to  the  slock  which  forms  the  basis 
of  it,  it  represents  the  time  of  David;  and  then 
afterwards,  in  like  manner,  Hie  Proverbs  and  Job, 
the  Chokma-lit  rature  in  the  age  of  Solomon. 
But  it  is  at  once  evident  that  it  could  have  no 
other  place  but  among  the  Kethubim.  The  codex 
of  the  giving  of  the  law,  which  is  the  foundation 
of  the  old  covenant  and  of  the  nationality  of  Israel, 
as  also  of  all  its  subsequent  literature,  occupies 
the  first  place  in  the  canon.  Attached  to  these 
five  books  is  a  series  of  historical  writings  of  a 
prophetic  character,  which  has  the  collective  title 
of  ncbiini  (prophets).  All  the  remaining  books 
could  manifestly  oidy  be  classed  under  the  third 
division  of  the  canon,  which,  as  could  hardly  have 
been  otherwise  in  connection  with  Thora  and 
Nebiim,  has  been  entitled,  in  the  most  general 
way,  Kethubim,  which  corresponds  to  the  tu  CMa 
irdrpia  fitSXu],  or  tu  Xomii  tuv  jBi-ii'/Juv  of  the  grandson 
of  Ben-Sira. 

2.  Name.  —  At  the  close  of  the  seventy-second 
Psalm  (ver.  20)  we  find  the  subscription,  "the 
prayers  of  David,  the  son  of  Jesse,  are  ended." 
The  whole  of  the  preceding  psalms  are  here  com- 
prehended under  the  name  of  Tephiiloth  (prayers), 
which  is  striking,  since,  with  the  exception  of  Ps. 
xvii.  (and,  farther  on,  Ps.  lxxxvi.,  xc,  cii.,  cxlii.), 
they  are  all  inscribed  otherwise,  and  because,  in 
part,  as,  e.g.,  Ps.  i.  and  ii.,  they  contain  no  suppli- 
catory address  to  God,  and  have,  therefore,  not  the 
form  of  prayers.  Still,  the  collective  name  of  Te- 
phiiloth is  suitable  to  all  psalms.  The  essence  of 
prayer  is  a  direct  and  undiverted  looking  towards 
God  and  the  absorption  of  the  mind  in  the  thought 
of  him.  All  psalms  share  in  this,  even  the  didac- 
tic and  hymnic,  without  any  supplicatory  address, 
as  Hannah's  song  of  praise  (1  Sam.  ii.  1).  The 
title  inscribed  on  the  Psalter  is  (Sepher)  Tliehillim, 
for  which  Thillim  and  Thilli  are  also  used.  This 
name,  as  well  as  TheMlloth,  occurring  in  later 
Jewish  writings,  is  strange,  since  the  Psalms,  for 
the  most  part,  are  hardly  hymns  in  the  proper 
sense  :  most  of  them  are  elegiac  or  didactic,  and 
only  one  (Ps.  exlv.)  is  directly  inscribed  T/ieliillah. 
But  even  the  name  Thehillim  is  admissible ;  for 
all  psalms  partake  of  the  nature  of  the  hymn, 
and  all  speak  of  the  magnolia  Dei.  In  the  Koran, 
the  Psalter  is  called  zabur:  in  the  Hellenistic 
Greek,  the  cones] lending  word  psalmoi  is  the  more 
common.  The  Psalm  collection  is  called  biblos 
jjsahiiiDi  (Luke  xx.  42;  Acts  i.  20),  or  psalterion. 

3.  Ilislurical  Suppositions  of  the  Psalm  Composi- 
tion. —  The  lyric  is  the  earliest  kind  of  poetry,  and 
Hebrew  poetry  is  therefore  essentially  lyric  ;  nei- 
ther the  epic  nor  the  drama,  but  only  the  mashal, 
has  branched  off  from  it,  and  attained  an  inde- 
pendent form.  The  first  book  of  the  Thora  speaks 
of  the  origin  of  all  things,  also  of  the  origin  of 
poetiy.  In  the  joyous  exultation  of  Adam  over 
the  creation  of  the  wife,  we  yet  see  the  undivided 
beginning  to  which  poetry  and  prose  go  back. 
Before  the  fall  there  was  no  poetry,  because  there 
was  no  art ;  and  no  prose,  because  there  existed 
no  every-day  mood.  After  the  fall,  we  first  meet 
with  music  and  poetry  in  the  house  of  Lamech. 
The  art  of  poetry  and  the  art  of  music  are  con- 
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ceived  and  born  in  sin,  without  being  sinful  in 
themselves,  and  therefore  capable  of  sanctification. 
The  blessing  of  Melchisedec,  and  that  with  which 
Rebecca  is  sent  forth  from  the  house  of  Bethuel, 
represent  the  poetry  of  the  heathen  world  upon 
which  grace  did  shine  :  the  blessings  of  Isaac  and 
Jacob  represent  the  poetry  of  the  birthplace  of 
Israel  sanctified  by  grace.  Here  poetry  speaks 
words  of  a  strong  faith  of  the  prophetic  spirit, 
from  which  proceeded,  not  only  Israel's  future 
poetry,  but  also  Israel's  future.  The  spirit  of  the 
world  has  produced  poetry,  and  the  spirit  of  faith 
and  prophecy  has  sanctified  it.  The  Mosaic  time 
was  the  period  of  Israel's  birth  as  a  nation,  and 
also  of  its  national  lyric.  From  Egypt,  the  Is- 
raelites brought  instruments,  which  accompanied 
their  first  song  (Exod.  xv.),  the  oldest  hymn  which 
re-echoes  in  the  oldest  psalms  (Ps.  xxiv.  8,  lxxviii. 
13,  54,  lxxxix.  7  sq.).  If  we  add  to  these  Moses' 
testamentary  song  (Deut.  xxxii.  and  Ps.  xc),  which 
is  ascribed  to  Moses,  and  may  be  his,  we  then  have 
in  these  three  documents,  dating  from  the  Mosaic 
period,  the  prototypes  of  all  psalms,  —  the  hymnic, 
elegiac,  and  prophetico-didactic.  All  three  are 
still  wanting  in  the  strophic  symmetry  which 
characterizes  the  later  art.  It  has  been  thought 
strange  that  the  very  beginnings  of  Israel's  poetry 
are  so  perfect;  but  Israel's  history,  also  that  of 
her  literature,  comes  under  a  different  law  from 
that  of  a  constant  development  from  a  lower  to  a 
higher  grade.  In  David  the  sacred  lyric  attained 
its  highest  development.  Many  things  combined 
to  make  the  time  of  David  its  golden  age.  Samuel 
had  laid  the  foundation  of  this,  both  by  his  ener- 
getic reforms  in  general,  and  by  founding  the 
schools  of  the  prophets  in  particular,  in  which, 
under  his  guidance  (1  Sam.  xix.  19  sq.),  in  con- 
junction with  the  awakening  and  fostering  of  the 
prophetic  gift,  song  and  music  were  cultivated. 
In  these  schools,  David's  poetic  talent  was  culti- 
vated. He  was  a  musician  and  poet  by  birth. 
Even  as  a  Bethlehemite  shepherd  he  played  upon 
the  harp,  and  with  his  natural  gift  he  combined 
a  heart  deeply  imbued  with  religious  feeling. 
But  the  Psalter  contains  as  few  traces  of  David's 
Psalms  before  his  anointing  as  the  New  Testa- 
ment does  of  the  writings  of  the  apostles  before 
the  Pentecost.  It  was  only  from  the  time  when 
the  spirit  of  Jehovah  came  upon  him  at  his  anoint- 
ing as  Israel's  king,  and  raised  him  to  the  dignity 
of  his  calling  in  connection  with  the  covenant  of 
redemption,  that  he  sang  psalms  which  have 
become  an  integral  part  of  the  canon.  They 
are  the  fruit,  not  only  of  his  high  gifts  and  the 
inspiration  of  the  spirit  of  God  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  2), 
but  also  ol'  his  own  experience  and  of  the  expe- 
rience of  his  people  interwoven  with  his  own. 
David's  way,  from  his  anointing  onwards,  led 
through  affliction  to  glory.  Song,  however,  as  a 
Hindu  proverb  says,  is  the  offspring  of  suffering : 
the  sl„hi  springs  from  the  soka.  His  life  was 
marked  by  vicissitudes  which  at  one  time  prompt- 
ed him  to  elegiac  strains;  at  another,  to  praise 
and  thanksgiving.  At  the  same  time  he  was  the 
tounder  of  the  kingship  of  promise,  a  prophecy 
of  the  future  Christ;  and  his  life,  thus  typically 
moulded,  could  not  express  itself  otherwise  than 
in  typical,  and  even  consciously  prophetic  lan- 
guage. Raised  to  the  throne,  he  did  not  forget 
the  harp,  his  companion  and  solace,  but  rewarded 


it  with  all  honor.  He  appointed  the  Levites  as 
singers  and  musicians  at  the  service,  and  placed 
over  them  the  precentors  Asaph,  Hemau,  and 
Ethan-Jeduthun  (1  Chron.  xxiv. ;  cf.  xv.  17  sq.). 
Thus  others  also  were  encouraged  to  consecrate 
their  gifts  to  the  God  of  Israel.  Besides  the  seven- 
ty-three psalms  inscribed  le-Daoid,  the  collection 
contains  the  following,  which  are  named  after 
contemporary  singers  appointed  by  David :  twelve 
to  Asaph  (1.,  liii.-lxxxiii.),  and  twelve  by  the 
Levite  family  of  the  sons  of  Korah  (xlii.- 
xlix.,  lxxxiv.,  Ixxxv.,  lxxxvii.,  Ixxxviii.,  includ- 
ing xliii.).  Both  the  psalms  of  the  Ezrahites 
(xlxxviii.,  by  Heman,  and  lxxxix.,  by  Ethan)  be- 
long to  the  time  of  Solomon,  whose  name,  with 
the  exception  of  Ps.  lxxii.,  is  borne  only  by  Ps. 
cxxvii.  Under  Solomon,  psalm-poesy  began  to 
decline ;  and  only  twice,  and  this  for  a  short  period 
too  (under  Jehoshaphat  and  Hezeliah),  it  rose  to 
any  height.  With  the  exception  of  these  two 
periods  of  revival,  the  latter  part  of  the  regal 
period  produced  scarcely  any  psalm-writers,  but 
is  all  the  more  rich  in  prophets,  who  now  raised 
their  trumpet  voice  in  order  to  revive  the  religious 
life  of  the  nation,  which  had  previously  expressed 
itself  in  psalms.  It  is  true  that  in  the  writing's 
of  the  prophets,  as  in  Jonah  (ii.),  Isaiah  (xii.), 
Habakkuk  (iii.),  we  also  find  psalms;  but  these 
are  more  imitations  of  the  ancient  congregational 
hymns  than  original  compositions.  It  was  not 
until  after  the  exile  that  a  time  of  new  productions 
set  in.  As  the  Reformation  gave  birth  to  Ger- 
man hymnology,  and  the  Thirty- Years'  War  re- 
vived it  again,  so  the  Davidic  age  gave  birth  to 
psalm-poesy,  and  the  exile  revived  what  had  almost 
become  dead.  The  divine  chastisement  did  not 
fail  to  have  its  effect;  and  it  is  certain  beyond 
the  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  the  Psalter  contains 
psalms  belonging  to  the  exile  period,  as,  e.g.,  Ps. 
cii.  After  the  return,  many  more  new  psalms 
were  composed.  The  harps  which  in  Babylon 
hung  upon  the  willows  were  tuned  afresh,  and  a 
rich  new  flood  of  song  was  the  fruit  of  this  re- 
awakened first  love.  But  this  did  not  continue 
long.  Pharisaism,  traditionalism,  and  the  service 
of  the  letter,  now  prevailed.  Nevertheless,  in  the 
era  of  the  Seleucidse,  the  national  feeling  revived 
under  the  Maccabees  in  its  old  life  and  vigor. 
Prophecy  had  then  long  been  silent,  as  may  be  seen 
from  many  passages  in  the  First  Book  of  the 
Maccabees.  That  psalm-poesy  flourished  again 
at  that  time  cannot  be  maintained.  Hitzig  has 
endeavored  to  prove,  that,  from  Ps.  lxxiii.,  every 
thing  belongs  to  the  Maccabean  period  {Commen- 
tary of  1835-36).  He  also  maintains  this  position 
in  his  Commentary  of  1SU3-05,  and  even  assigns 
to  Ps.  xlii.,  xliii.,  xliv.,  lx.,  a  Maccabean  origin. 
Lengerke  and  Olshausen,  it  is  true,  have  reduced 
the  number ;  but  they  still  hold  a  Maccabean 
origin  of  many  psalms.  On  the  other  hand,  both 
the  existence  and  possibility  of  Maccabean  psalms 
have  been  denied  by  Hengstenberg,  Havernick, 
Keil,  Gesenius,  Hassler,  Ewald,  Thenius,  Dill- 
mann,  and  more  recently  by  Ehrt ;  but  the  reasons 
are  not  cogent,  and  Maccabean  psalms  are  there- 
fore not  an  absolute  impossibility.  And,  if  Mac- 
cabean psalms  are  supposed  to  exist  in  the  Psalter, 
they  can  at  any  rate  only  be  few  ;  because  the 
redaction  of  the  Psalter  is  the  work,  not  of  the 
Seleucidic,  but  of  the  Persian  period. 
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4.  Origin  of  the  Cotleclion.  —  The  Psalter,  as  we 
now  have  it,  consists  of  live  books;  and  in  this  it 
is  a  copy  of  the  Thora,  which  it  also  resembles  in 
this  particular.  —  that  as,  in  the  Thora,  Elohistic 
and  Jehovistie  sections  alternate,  so  hen'  a  group 
of  Elohistic  psalms  (xlii.-lxxxviii.)  is  surrounded 
on  both  sides  by  groups  of  Jehovistie  (i.-xli., 
l\x\v.-el.).  The  tive  books  are  as  follows:  i.- 
xli.,  xlii.-lxxii.,  Ixxiii.-lxxxix.,  xc.-cvi.,  cvii.-cl. 
Each  of  the  first  four  books  closes  with  a  doxolo- 
gy,  which  is  part  of  the  preceding  psalm  (xli.  1-1, 
Ixxii.  18  sq.,  lxxxix.  ."io,  cvi.  -IN)  :  the  place  of  the 
fifth  doxology  is  occupied  by  Ps.  el.  as  a  full- 
toned  finale  to  the  whole.  These  doxologies  very 
much  resemble  the  language  of  the  liturgical 
beracha  of  the  second  temple.  The  [381  px, 
coupled  with  \  is  exclusively  peculiar  to  them  in 
Old-Testament  writings.  Even  in  the  time  of 
the  chronicle-writer,  the  Psalter  was  a  whole, 
divided  into  five  parts,  which  were  indicated  by 
these  landmarks,  as  we  infer  from  1  t'hron.  xvi. 
'M.  The  chronicler  in  a  free  manner,  which 
characterizes  ancient  historiography,  there  repro- 
duces David's  festal  hymn  that  resounded  in 
Israel  after  the  bringing  home  of  the  ark ;  and 
he  does  it  in  such  a  way,  that,  after  he  has  once 
fallen  into  the  track  of  Ps.  cvi.,  he  also  puts  into 
the  mouth  of  David  the  beracha  (benediction) 
which  follows  that  psalm.  From  this  we  see 
that  the  Psalter  was  then  already  divided  into 
books :  the  closing  doxologies  had  already  become 
part  of  the  psalms.  The  chronicler,  however, 
wrote  towards  the  end  of  the  Persian  supremacy, 
although  a  considerable  time  yet  before  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Grecian. 

Xext  to  this  application  of  the  beracha  of  the 
fourth  book  by  the  chronicler  (Ps.  Ixxii.  2U)  is  a 
significant  mark  for  determining  the  history  of 
the  origin  of  the  Psalter.  The  closing  words  are, 
without  doubt,  the  subscription  to  the  oldest 
psalm  collection,  which  preceded  the  present 
psalm-pentateuch.  The  redactor  certainly  has 
removed  this  subscription  from  its  original  place 
close  after  Ixxii.  17,  by  the  interpolation  of  the 
beracha  (Ixxii.  IN  sq.),  but  left  it  at  the  same  time 
untouched.  But  unfortunately  that  subscription, 
which  has  been  so  faithfully  preserved,  furnishes 
us  less  help  than  we  could  wish.  We  only  gather 
from  it  that  the  present  collection  was  preceded  by 
a  primary  collection  of  very  much  more  limited 
compass,  which  formed  its  basis,  and  that  this 
closed  with  the  .Solomonic  psalm  lxxiii. ;  for  the 
redactor  would  certainly  not  have  placed  the  sub- 
scription, referring  only  to  the  prayers  of  David, 
after  this  psalm,  if  he  had  not  found  it  there 
already.  And  it  leads  to  the  supposition  that 
Solomon  himself,  prompted,  perhaps,  by  the  litur- 
gical requirements  of  the  new  temple,  compiled 
this  primary  collection,  and,  by  the  addition  of 
Ps.  Ixxii.,  may  have  caused  it  to  be  understood 
that  he  was  the  originator  of  the  collection.  But 
to  the  question  whether  the  primary  collection 
also  cbntained  only  Davidic  songs,  properly  so 
called,  or  whether  the  subscribed  designation, 
"prayers  of  David,"  is  only  intended  a  fortiori, 
the  answer  is  entirely  wanting.  By  adopting  the 
latter,  we  cannot  see  why  only  Ps.  1.  of  the  Psalms 
of  Asaph  was  inserted  in  it;  for  this  psalm  is 
really  one  of  the  old  Asaphic  psalms,  and  might 
therefore  have  been  an  integral  part  of  the  pri- 


mary collection.  On  the  other  hand,  not  all  of 
the  Korahitic  psalms  (xlii.-xlix.)  could  have 
belonged  to  it ;  since  some  of  them,  and  most 
undoubtedly  xlvii.,  xlviii.,  belong  to  the  time  of 
Jehoshaphat,  the  most  remarkable  event  of  which, 
as  the  chronicler  narrated,  was  foretold  by  an 
Asaphite,  and  celebrated  by  Korahitic  singers. 
For  this  reason  alone,  apart  from  other  psalms 
(as  lxvi.,  lxvii.,  lxix.  :i.j  sq.,  lx\i.),  it  is  absolutely 
impossible  that  the  primary  collection  should 
have  consisted  of  Ps.  ii. -Ixxii.,  or  rather  (since 
Ps.  ii.  must  be  assigned  to  the  time  of  Isaiah)  of 
Ps.  iii. -Ixxii.  ;  and,  if  we  leave  the  later  insertions 
out  of  consideration,  there  is  no  arrangement 
left  for  the  psalms  of  David  and  his  contempo- 
raries, which  should  in  any  way  bear  the  impress 
of  the  Davido-Solomonic  mind.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  groundwork 
of  the  collection  that  formed  the  basis  of  the  pres- 
ent Psalter  must  lie  within  the  limits  of  Ps.  iii.- 
lxxii.  ;  for  nowhere  else  do  old  Davidic  psalms 
stand  so  closely  together  as  here.  The  third 
book  (Ps.  Ixxiii.-lxxxix.)  exhibits  a  marked  differ- 
ence in  this  respect.  We  may  therefore  sup- 
pose that  the  chief  bulk  of  the  oldest  hymn-book 
of  Israel  is  contained  in  Ps.  iii. -Ixxii.,  but  that 
its  contents  have  been  dispersed,  and  newly  ar- 
ranged in  later  redactions,  and  more  especially 
in  the  last  of  all,  preserving,  however,  the  subscrip- 
tion Ixxii.  20  with  the  Psalm  of  Solomon.  The 
two  groups,  iii.— Ixxii.,  Ixxiii.-lxxxix.,  at  least  rep- 
resent the  first  two  stages  of  the  origin  of  the 
Psalter.  The  primary  collection  may  be  Solomon- 
ic. The  after-portion  of  the  second  group  was,  at 
the  earliest,  added  in  the  time  of  Jehoshaphat,  at 
which  time,  probably,  the  Book  of  the  Proverbs  of 
Solomon  was  also  compiled.  But,  with  a  greater 
probability,  we  assign  it  to  the  time  of  Hezekiah, 
not  merely  because  some  of  the  psalms  among 
them  seem  as  though  they  ought  to  be  referred 
to  the  overthrow  of  Assyria  under  Hezekiah, 
rather  than  to  the  overthrow  of  the  allied  neigh- 
boring nations  under  Jehoshaphat,  but  chiefly 
because  "  the  men  of  Hezekiah  "  made  an  appen- 
dix to  the  older  Solomonic  Book  of  Proverbs 
(Prov.  xxv.  1),  and  because  Hezekiah  is  said  to 
have  brought  the  Psalms  of  David  and  of  Asaph 
(the  bulk  of  which  are  contained  in  the  third 
book  of  the  Psalms)  into  use  again  (2  Chron. 
xxix.  oO).  In  the  time  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah 
the  collection  was  enlarged  by  songs  composed 
during  the  exile,  and  still  more  after  the  exile; 
but  a  supplement  of  old  songs  has  also  been  pre- 
served for  this  time.  A  psalm  of  Moses  was  placed 
first  in  order  to  make  the  beginning  of  the  new 
Psalters  more  conspicuous  by  this  going  back 
into  the  oldest  time ;  and  to  the  fifty-six  Davidic 
psalms  of  the  first  three  books  there  are  seven- 
teen more  added  here  in  the  last  two,  being  the 
result  of  the  writer  throwing  himself  into  David's 
temper  of  mind  and  circumstances.  One  chief 
store  of  such  older  psalms  were,  perhaps,  the  his- 
torical works  of  an  annalistic  or  even  prophetic 
character,  rescued  from  the  age  before  the  exile. 
It  is  from  such  sources  that  the  historical  notes 
prefixed  to  the  Davidic  hymns  (and  also  to  one 
in  the  fifth  book,  Ps.  cxlii.)  come. 

5.  Arrangement  of  the  Collic/ion  of  Psalms.  — 
This  bears  the  impress  of  one  ordering  mind; 
for  (a)  its  opening  is  formed  by  a  didactic  pro- 
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phetic  couplet  of  psalms  (i.,  ii.),  introductory 
to  the  whole  Psalter,  and  therefore,  in  the  ear- 
liest times,  regarded  as  one  psalm,  which  opens 
and  closes  with  'ITO  (ashrey) ;  and  its  close  is 
formed  by  four  psalms  (cxlvi. -cxlix.),  which 
l.H.nu  and  end  with  n-lT?n  (Hallelujah).  We 
do  not  include  Ps.  cl.,  for  this  psalm  takes  the 
place  of  the  beracha  of  the  fifth  book.  The 
opening  of  the  Psalter  celebrates  the  blessedness 
of  those  who  walk  according  to  the  will  of  God 
in  redemption,  which  has  been  revealed  in  the 
law  and  in  history.  The  close  of  the  Psalter 
calls  upon  all  creatures  to  praise  this  God  of 
redemption,  as  it  were  on  the  ground  of  the  com- 
pletion of  this  great  work,  (b)  There  are  in  the 
Psalter  seventy-three  psalms  bearing  the  inscrip- 
tion "in1?  (le-David)  ;  viz.,  thirty-seven  in  book  i., 
eighteen  in  book  ii.,  one  in  book  iii.,  two  in 
book  iv.,  fifteen  in  book  v.  The  redaction  has 
designed  the  pleasing  effect  of  closing  the  collec- 
tion with  an  imposing  group  of  Davidio  psalms, 
just  as  it  begins  with  the  bulk  of  the  Davidic 
psalms.  The  hallelujahs,  commencing  with  Ps. 
cxlvi.  (after  the  fifteen  Davidio  psalms),  are  al- 
ready preludes  of  the  closing  doxology.  (c)  The 
twelve  Korahitic  (xlii.,  xliii.,  xliv.-xlix.,  lxxxiv., 
lxxxv.,  lxxxvii.,  lxxxviii.)  and  twelve  Asaphic 
(1.,  lxxiii.-lxxxiii.)  psalms  are  found  exclusively 
in  the  second  and  third  books.  Korahitic  psalms, 
followed  by  an  Asaphic,  open  the  second  book: 
Asaphic  psalms,  followed  by  four  Korahitic,  open 
the  third  book.  (/I)  The  manner  in  which  Davidic 
psalms  are  interspersed  clearly  sets  before  us  the 
principle  by  which  the  arrangement  according  to 
the  matter,  which  the  collector  has  chosen,  is 
governed.  It  is  the  principle  of  homogeneous- 
ness.  The  Asaphic  psalm  (1.)  is  followed  by 
the  Davidic  psalm  (li.),  because  both  similarly 
disparage  the  material  animal  sacrifice,  as  com- 
pared with  that  winch  is  personal  and  spiritual. 
So  also  lxxxv.  and  lxxxvii.,  with  lxxxvi.  between, 
lv.  and  lvi.,  xxxiv.  and  xxxv.,  ix.  and  x.,  go  to- 
gether, (e)  Closely  connected  with  this  principle 
is  the  circumstance  that  the  Elohimie  psalms  — 
i.e.,  those  which  exlusively  call  God  OTt^K,  and 
besides  this  make  use  of  such  compound  names  of 
God  as  mxrri  mrr,  dims  dtiSk  mrr  (Jehovah 
Zebaoth,  Jehovah  Elohini  Zebaoth)  —  are  placed 
together  without  any  intermixture  of  Jehovistic 
psalms.  In  Ps.  i.-xli.  the  divine  name  mrr  pre- 
dominates :  it  occurs  two  hundred  and  seventy- 
two  times,  and  D'H^X  only  fifteen  times,  and  only 
there  where  niiT  was  not  admissible.  With  Ps. 
xlii.  the  Elohimie  style  begins :  the  last  psalm  of 
this  class  is  the  Korahitic  psalm  lxxxiv.,  wdiich 
for  this  very  reason  is  placed  after  the  Elohimie 
psalm  of  Asaph.  In  Ps.  lxxxv. -cl.  mm  again 
becomes  so  exclusively  prominent,  that,  in^the 
psalms  of  the  fourth'and  fifth  books,  it  occurs 
three  hundred  and  thirty-nine  times,  and  DTT7X 
only  once  (exliv.  9)  where  it  denotes  the  true 
God._  Among  the  Psalms  of  David,  eighteen  are 
Elohimie;  among  the  Korahitic,  nine;  and  the 
Asaphic  are  all  Elohimie.  Including  one  psalm  of 
Solomon  and  four  anonymous  psalms,  there  are 
forty-four  in  all  (taking  Ps.  xlii.  and  xliii.  as  two). 
They  form  the  middle  portion  of  the  Psalter, 
having  on  their  right  forty-one,  and  on  their  left 


sixty-five  Jehovah  psalms.  (/)  Community  in 
species  of  composition  also  belongs  to  the  mani- 
fold grounds  on  which  the  order  according  to  the 
subject-matter  is  determined.  Thus  the  S'DtSD 
(xlii.,  xliii.,  xliv.,  xlv.,  Iii.— lv. )  and  DfDO  (lvi.-lx.1 
stand  together  among  the  Elohini  psalms.  In 
like  manner  we  have  in  the  last  two  books  the 
mbynn  "vty  (exx.-exxxiv.),  and,  divided  into 
groups,  those  beginning  with  nin  (cv.-cvii.)  and 

those  beginning  and  ending  with  tTw/il  (cxi.- 
cxvii.,  cxlvi. -cl.). 

0.  Inscriptions  of  the  Psalms.  — These  are  older 
than  the  final  redaction  of  the  Psalter,  and  are 
of  three  kinds :  (a)  giving  the  name  of  the  au- 
thor, sometimes,  especially  to  Davidic  psalms, 
adding  also  the  historical  occasion,  thus,  vii.,  lix., 
lvi.,  xxxiv.,  Iii.,  lvii.,  cxlii.,  liv.,  iii.,  lxiii.,  xxx., 
Ii.,  Ix;  (/>)  giving  the  poetico-musical  character 
of  the  Psalms,  xc,  cii.,  cxlii.,  cxlv.,  iii.— vi.,  viii., 
ix.,  etc.  ;  (c)  pointing  out  the  liturgical  use  of  the 
Psalms.  If  we  understood  the  inscriptions  of  the 
Psalms  better,  we  would  have  more  to  say  about  — 

7.  The  Poetical  and  Musical  Character  of  the 
Psalms.  —  The  early  Hebrew  poetry  has  neither 
rhyme  nor  metre,  both  of  which  (first  rhyme, 
then  metre)  were  first  adopted  by  Jewish  poesy  in 
the  seventh  century  after  Christ.  True,  attempts 
at  rhyme  are  not  wanting  in  the  poetry  and 
prophecy  of  the  Old  Testament,  especially  in  the 
tephilla  style  (Ps.  cvi.  4-7 ;  cf.  Jer.  iii.  21-25),  where 
the  earnestness  of  the  prayer  naturally  causes  the 
heaping  up  of  similar  flexional  endings  ;  but  this 
assonance,  in  the  transition  state  towards  rhyme 
proper,  had  not  taken  an  established  form.  Yet 
it  is  not  mere  fancy,  when  Philo,  Josephus,  Euse- 
bius,  Jerome,  have  detected  in  the  Old-Testament 
songs,  especially  in  the  Psalms,  something  re- 
sembling the  Greek  and  Latin  metres.  Old 
Hebrew  poetry,  indeed,  had  a,  certain  syllabic 
measure,  since,  apart  from  the  audible  Sheicu  and 
Chateph,  both  of  which  represent  the  primitive 
shortenings,  all  syllables  with  a  full  vowel  are 
intermediate,  and  in  ascending  become  long,  in 
descending,  short.  Hence  the  most  manifold 
rhythms  arise,  e.g.,  the  anapestic,  wenHshUclidh 
mvnennu  ubothemo  (ii.  3),  or  the  dactylic,  as  julub- 
ber  elsmo  beappo  (ii.  5),  and  thus  obtains  the 
appearance  of  a  lively  mixture  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  metres.  But  this  is  the  very  beauty  of  this 
kind  of  poesy,  that  the  rhythms  always  vary 
according  to  the  thoughts  and  feelings;  as,  e.g., 
the  evening  song  (Ps.  iv.),  towards  the  end,  rises 
to  the  anapestic  measure,  ki-utitih  Ju/iaweh  libCulad, 
in  order  then  quietly  to  subside  in  the  iambic, 
lubt-tCich  tushibenl.  With  this  alternation  of  rise 
and  fall,  long  and  short  syllables,  harmonizing  in 
lively  passages  with  the  subject,  there  is  com- 
bined, in  Hebrew  poetry,  an  expressiveness  of 
accent  which  is  hardly  to  be  found  anywhere  else 
to  such  an  extent. 

Under  the  point  of  view  of  rhythm,  the  so-called 
parullelismus  membrorum  has  also  been  rightly 
placed  since  the  time  of  Lowth.  The  relation  oi 
the  two  parallel  members  is  like  the  two  halves 
on  either  side  of  the  principal  caesura  of  the  hex- 
ameter and  pentameter,  and  this  is  particularlj 
manifest  in  the  double  long  line  of  the  caesura' 
schema;   e.g.  (Ps.  xlviii.  5,   6),  "They   beheld 
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straightway  they  marvelled,  |  bewildered  they 
took  to  flight.  Trembling  look  hold  upon  them 
there,  |  anguish,  as  a  woman  in  travail."  Here 
the  one  thought  is  expanded  in  the  same  verse  in 
two  parallel  members.  But.  from  the.  fact  of  the 
rhythmical  organization  being  carried  out  with- 
out reference  to  the  logical  requirements  of  the 
sentence,  as  in  the  same  psalm,  vers.  3,  7  ("Klo- 
him  in  her  palaces  |  was  known  as  a  refuge. 
"With  an  east  wind  thou  Weakest  |  the  ships  of 
Tarshish  "),  we  see  that  the  rhythm  is  not.  called 
into  existence  as  a  necessity  of  such  expansion 
of  the  thought,  but,  rice  versa,  this  mode  of 
expanding  the  thought  results  from  the  require- 
ments of  the  rhythm.  Here  is  no  logical  paral- 
lelism, but  merely  that  which  De  Wet.te  calls 
rhythmical,  the  rhythmical  rise  and  fall,  the  dias- 
tole and  systole.  The  ascending  and  descending 
rhythm  does  not  usually  exist  within  the  compass 
of  one  line;  but  it  is  distributed  over  two  lines, 
which  bear  the  relation  to  one  another  of  rhyth- 
mical antecedent  and  consequent,  and  form  a  dis- 
tich. This  distich  is  the  simplest  ground-form  of 
the  strophe,  which  is  visible  in  the  earliest  song 
handed  down  to  us  (den.  iv.  2  I  sq.).  The  whole 
Ps.  cxix.  is  composed  in  such  distichs,  which  is  the 
usual  form  of  the  apothegm:  the  acrostic  letter 
stands  there  at  the  head  of  each  distich,  just  as 
at  the  head  of  each  line  in  the  likewise  distichic 
pair  Ps.  cxi.,  cxii.  The  tristich  is  an  outgrowth 
from  the  distich ;  the  ascending  rhythm  being  pro- 
longed through  two  lines,  and  the  fall  commen- 
cing only  in  the  third,  e.g.,  xxv.  7  (the  n  of  this 
alphabetical  psalm) :  — 

"  Have  not  the  sins  of  my  youth  and  my  transgres- 
sions in  remembrance  : 
According  to  thy  mercy  remember  thou  rae, 
For  thy  goodness'  sake,  O  Jahve  !  " 

If  we  now  further  inquire  whether  Hebrew 
poesy  goes  beyond  these  simplest  beginnings  of  the 
strophe  formation,  and  even  extends  the  network 
of  the  rhythmical  period,  by  combining  the  two 
and  three  line  strophe  with  ascending  and  de- 
scending rhythm  into  greater  strophie  wholes, 
rounded  off  into  themselves,  the  alphabetical 
psalm  (xxxvii.)  furnishes  us  with  a  safe  answer 
to  the  question,  for  this  is  almost  entirely  tetras- 
tichic;  e.g. :  — 

About  evil-doers  fret  not  thyself ; 

About  the  workers  of  iniquity  be  thou  not  envious: 

For  as  grass  they  shall  soon  lie  cut  down, 

And  as  the  green  herb  they  shall  wither." 

But  it  admits  of  the  compass  of  the  strophe,  in- 
creasing even  to  the  pentastich  (vers.  25,  26) ;  since 
the  unmistakable  landmarks  of  the  order,  the 
letters,  allow  a  freer  movement :  — 

"  Now  I,  who  once  was  young,  am  become  old  ; 
Yet  have  I  not  seen  the  righteous  forsaken, 
And  his  seed  begging  bread. 
He  ever  giveth  and  iendetb, 
And  his  seed  is  blessed." 

From  this  point  the  sure  guidance  of  the  alpha- 
betical psalms  fails  us  in  investigating  the  1  h-1  new 
strophe  system.  Whether  and  how  a  psalm  is 
laid  out  in  strophes  is  shown  by  seeing,  first  of 
all,  what  its  pauses  are,  where  the  flow  of  thoughts 
and  feelings  falls  in  order  to  rise  anew,  and  then 
by  trying  whether  these  pauses  have  a  like  or 
symmetrically  correspondent  number  of  stichs 
(e.g.,  6,  6,  G,  6,  or  0,  7,  (J,  7),  or,  if  their  compass 


is  too  great  for  them  to  be  at  once  regarded  as 
one  strophe,  whether  they  cannot  be  divided  into 
smaller  wholes  of  an  equal  or  symmetrical  num- 
ber of  stichs.  For  the  peculiarity  of  the  Hebrew 
strophe  does  not  consist  in  a  run  of  definite 
metres  closely  united  to  form  one  haimonious 
whole  (for  instance,  like  the  Sapphic  strophe, 
with  which  Isa.  xvi.  9,  10,  with  their  short  closing 
lines,  correspond),  but  in  a  closed  train  of  thought 
which  is  unrolled  after  the  distichic  and  tristichic 
ground-form  of  the  rhythmical  period. 

Respecting  the  use  of  music  and  song  in  divine 
worship,  the  Thorn  contains  nothing  except  the 
injunction  concerning  the  ritualistic  use  of  silver 
trumpets  to  be  blown  by  the  priests  (Num.  x.). 
David  is  really  the  creator  of  liturgical  music ; 
and  to  his  arrangements,  as  we  see  from  the 
Chronicles,  every  thing  was  afterwards  referred, 
and,  in  times  when  it  had  fallen  into  disuse, 
restored.  The  instrument  by  means  of  which  the 
three  choir-masters  (Heman,  Asaph,  and  Ethan- 
Jeduthun)  directed  the  choir  was  the  cymbals 
(D'fV^i'D) :  the  harps  (D'^J)  represented  the  sopra- 
no ;  and  the  bass  (the  male  voice  in  opposition 
to  the  female)  was  represented  by  the  citherns,  an 
octave  lower  (1  Chron.  xv.  17-21).  In  a  psalm 
where  Selah  (iT7D)  is  appended,  the  stringed  in- 
struments and  the  instruments  generally  are  to 
join  in  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  intensity  to  that 
which  is  being  sung.  To  these  instruments,  be- 
sides those  mentioned  in  Ps.  cl.,  2  Sam.  vi.  5, 
belonged  also  the  flute  and  the  trumpets.  In  the 
second  temple  it  was  otherwise.  The  sounding 
of  the  trumpets  by  the  priests,  and  the  Levitical 
song  with  its  accompanying  music,  alternated: 
they  were  not  simultaneous.  The  congregation 
did  not  sing  with  the  choir,  but  only  uttered  their 
Amen. 

In  the  time  of  the  second  temple,  the  singing  of 
the  psalm  appointed  for  each  day  commenced, 
at  a  sign  given  with  the  cymbal,  at  the  time  when 
the  ministering  priest  offered  the  drink-offering. 
The  Levites  standing  upon  the  platform,  who  w  ere 
both  players  and  singers,  were  at  least  twelve 
in  number.  Of  what  kind  this  song  and  music 
were,  we  can  hardly  now  have  an  idea ;  and  it 
is  nothing  but  a  mere  'fiction  of  Anton  and  L. 
Haupt  to  assert  that  the  present  accentuation 
of  the  psalms  represents  the  fixed  song  of  the 
temple.  AVe  have  no  tradition  as  to  the  value  of 
the  notes  of  the  so-called  metrical  accentuation; 
and  what  we  know  at  present  is  derived  from  but 
fragmentary  notices  contained  in  older  works  con- 
cerning the  intonation  of  some  metrical  accents. 

Since  (iorbert  (De  musica  sacra)  and  Martini 
(Sloriii  tlellu  musica),  the  view  has  become  very  gen- 
eral, that  in  the  eight  (iregorian  tones,  together 
with  the  extra  tone'  {tonus  perci/rimis),  used  only 
for  Ps.  cxiv.,  we  have  a  remnant  of  the  ancient 
temple  song,  and  this  in  itself  is  by  no  means  im- 
possible in  connection  with  the  Jewish  nationality 
of  the  primitive  church,  and  its  gradual  severance 
from  the  temple  and  synagogue;  but  the  Jewish 
tradition,  if  the  eight  tones  are  to  be  traced  back 
to  it,  has  been  developed  under  (I reek  influence. 
The  "eight  "  tones  are  also  mentioned  elsewhere 
(cf.  Steinschneider  :  Jewish  Literature,  pp.  151,  '•)■>"), 
and  recall  the  eight  church-tones,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  two  modes  of  using  the  accents 
in  chanting,  which  are  attested  in   the   ancient 
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service-books,  recall  the  distinction  between  the 
festival  and  the  simpler  ferial  manner  in  the  Gre- 
gorian style  of  church-music. 

The  history  of  Psalmody,  especially  of  the  prac- 
tical use  of  the  Psalter,  is  a  glorious  history  of 
blessing  and  victory.  Xo  other  book  of  the  Old 
Testament  has  gone  so  much  from  the  heart  and 
mouth  of  Israel  into  the  heart  and  mouth  of  the 
church  as  this  Old-Testament  hymn-book.  But, 
with  all  this  praise,  neither  the  real  value  of  this 
hymn-book  of  Israel,  nor  the  wonderful  effect 
which  it  exercised  upon  the  church,  is  sufficiently 
acknowledged.     To  do  this  we  consider  — 

8.  The  Sula-iulogical  Signification  of  the  Psalter. 
—  When  men  had  corrupted  themselves  by  sin, 
God  did  not  leave  them  to  that  doom  of  wrath 
which  they  had  chosen  for  themselves,  but  visited 
them  on  the  evening  of  that  most  decisive  of  all 
days,  in  order  to  make  that  doom  the  disciplinary 
medium  of  his  love.  This  visitation  of  Jehovah- 
Elohim  was  the  first  step,  in  the  history  of  re- 
demption, towards  the  goal  of  the  incarnation  ; 
and  the  so-called  protevangelium  was  the  first 
laying  of  the  foundation  towards  this  goal  of  in- 
carnation and  the  recovery  of  man.  The  way  of 
this  salvation,  making  its  way  in  history  and  in 
the  consciousness  of  men,  runs  all  through  Israel ; 
and  the  Psalms  show  us  how  this  seed-corn  of 
words  and  deeds  of  divine  love  has  expanded  with 
a  vital  energy  in  the  believing  hearts  of  Israel. 
They  bear  the  impress  of  the  period  during  which 
the  preparation  of  the  way  of  salvation  was  cen- 
tred in  Israel,  and  the  hope  of  redemption  was  a 
national  hope.  At  that  period  the  promise  of  the 
future  Mediator  was  in  its  third  stage.  The  hope 
of  overcoming  the  tendency  in  mankind  to  be  led 
astray  into  evil  was  attached  to  the  seed  of  the 
woman,  and  the  hope  of  a  blessing  for  all  nations, 
to  the  seed  of  Abraham  ;  but  at  this  period,  when 
David  became  the  creator  of  psalm-poesy  for  the 
sanctuary  service,  the  promise  had  assumed  a 
messianic  character,  and  pointed  the  hope  of  the 
believing  ones  towards  the  king  of  Israel,  and, 
in  fact,  to  David  and  his  seed.  When  Solomon 
ascended  the  throne,  the  messianic  desires  and 
hopes  of  Israel  were  directed  towards  him,  as  Ps. 
lxxii.  shows  :  they  belonged  only  to  the  one  final 
Christ  of  God,  but  they  clung  for  a  time  inquir- 
ingly, on  the  ground  of  2  Sam.  viii.,  to  the  son  of 
David.  But  it  was  soon  found  out  that  neither 
in  Solomon,  nor  in  that  son  of  David  referred  to 
in  Ps.  xlv.,  the  full  reality  of  the  messianic  idea 
had  yet  appeared ;  and  when,  in  the  later  time  of 
the  kings,  the  Davidic  line  became  more  and  more 
inconsistent  with  its  theocratic  calling,  the  mes- 
sianic hope  broke  entirely  with  the  present,  which 
became  merely  the  dark  background  from  which 
the  image  of  the  Messiah,  as  purely  future,  stood 
forth  in  relief.  The  son  of  David,  in  whom  the 
prophecy  of  the  later  time  of  the  kings  centres, 
and  whom  also  Ps.  ii.  sets  forth  before  the  kings 
of  the  earth,  that  they  may  render  homage  to 
™'1S  ari  esehatological  character.  But  why  is 
it,  that  in  the  post-exile  hymns,  Messiah  is  no 
more  the  object  of  prophecy  and  hope?  Because, 
with  the  Chaldsean  catastrophe,  the  messianic 
Hope  had  suffered  a  heavy  shock,  which  made  it 
unpopular.  This  we  also  find  in  prophecy;  for  in 
Isa.  xl-lxvi  where  the  Messiah  appears  as  the 
servant  of  Jehovah,  the  image  is  no  more   as  it 


was  before,  i.e.,  a  clear,  national  image  of  the 
king,  but  it  is  enriched  by  many  points,  as  the  ex- 
piatory sufferings  and  the  two  states,  whereby  it 
has  become  more  universal,  spiritual,  and  divine. 
Thus  we  find  it  more  or  less  in  Zechariah,  Mala- 
chi,  and  in  Daniel's  Apocalypse.  And  although 
we  find  nowhere  in  the  Psalms  an  echo  of  this 
advanced  messianic  prediction,  yet  there  are  not 
a  few  psalms,  as  lxxxv.,  xci.,  cii.,  especially  xcvi.- 
xcviii.,  which  have  been  written  under  the  in- 
fluence of  Isa.  xl.-lxvi.  We  call  these  psalms, 
in  distinction  from  the  strictly  messianic  ones, 
theocratic,  i.e.,  such  as  do  not  speak  of  the  king- 
dom of  Jehovah's  Anointed,  but  of  the  theocracy 
as  such,  which  is  complete  inwardly  and  out- 
wardly in  its  own  representation  of  itself,  —  not 
of  the  advent  of  a  human  king,  but  of  Jehovah 
himself,  with  the  kingdom  of  God  manifest  in  its 
glory.  For  the  announcement  of  salvation  in 
the  Old  Testament  runs  on  in  two  parallel  lines  : 
the  one  has  as  its  termination  the  Anointed  of 
Jehovah,  who  rules  all  nations  out  of  Zion  ;  the 
other,  Jehovah,  sitting  above  the  cherubim,  to 
whom  all  the  earth  does  homage.  These  two 
lines  do  not  meet  in  the  Old  Testament:  it  is 
only  the  fulfilment  that  makes  it  plain  that  the 
advent  of  the  Anointed  and  that  of  Jehovah  is 
one  and  the  same.  And  of  these  two  lines  the 
divine  preponderates  in  the  Psalter :  the  hope  is 
directed,  after  the  cessation  of  the  kingdom  in 
Israel,  beyond  the  human  mediation,  directly  to- 
wards Jehovah,  the  author  of  salvation.  The 
Messiah  is  not  yet  recognized  as  the  God-man. 
Jesus  is  in  Jehovah.  Jehovah  is  the  Saviour. 
The  Saviour,  when  he  shall  appear,  is  nothing  but 
the  visible  manifestation  of  the  rii'lty'  (salvation) 
of  Jehovah  (Isa.  xlix.  6). 

As  to  the  relation  of  the  Psalms  to  sacrifices,  it 
is  true  we  find  passages  in  which  the  legal  sacri- 
fice is  acknowdedged  as  an  act  of  worship  on  the 
part  of  the  individual  and  of  the  congregation 
(Ps.  lxvi.  15,  li.  19) ;  but  there  are  many  more  pas- 
sages in  which  it  appears  as  something  not  at  all 
desired  by  God  (xl.  7  sq.,  1.,  li.  IS  sq.) ;  but  in 
this  respect  the  Psalms  show  the  progress  of 
the  history  of  salvation.  It  is  a  continuation  of  the 
words  of  Samuel  (1  Sam.  xv.  22  sq.)  :  we  feel 
already  something  of  the  spirit  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. In  place  of  sacrifices  is  required  contri- 
tion of  heart,  prayer,  thanksgiving,  yielding  one's 
self  to  God  in  the  doing  of  his  will,  as  Prov.  xxi. 
3,  to  do  right,  Hos.  vi.  6,  kindness,  Mic.  vi.  6-8, 
acting  justly,  love,  and  humility,  Jer.  vii.  21-23, 
obedience.  This  is  wdiat  surprises  one.  The 
disparaged  sacrifice  is  regarded  only  as  a  symbol, 
not  as  a  type  :  it  is  only  considered  in  its  ethical 
character,  not  in  its  relation  to  the  history  of  re- 
demption. Its  nature  is  unfolded  only  so  far  as 
it  is  a  gift  to  God  (pip),  not  so  far  as  the  offering 
is  appointed  for  atonement  (rnDU)  :  in  one  word, 
the  mystery  of  the  blood  remains  undisclosed. 
And  why  ?  Because  the  bloody  sacrifice,  as  such, 
in  the  Old  Testament,  remains  a  question,  to  which 
only  Isa.  lii.  13  sq.  gives  the  only  distinct  answer. 
The  prophetic  representation  of  the  passion  and 
sacrifice  of  Christ  is  only  given  in  direct  prophetic 
language  thus  late  on  ;  and  it  is  only  the  evangeli- 
cal history  of  the  fulfilment  that  shows  how  ex- 
actly the  spirit  which  spoke  by  David  has  moulded 
that  which  he  says  concerning  himself,  the  type, 
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into  correspondence  with  the  antitype.  The  con- 
fidence of  faith  under  the  Old  Testament,  as  it  is 
found  in  the  Psalms,  rested  upon  Jehovah,  as  con- 
cerning the  atonement,  so  concerning  the  redemp- 
tion. Jehovah  is  not  only  Saviour,  but  also  the 
Atoner  (133':),  from  whom  expiation  is  earnestly 
sought  and  hoped  for  (Ps.  Ixxix.  9,  lxv.  4,  lxxviii. 
oS,  lxxxv.  2,  etc.).  Jehovah,  at  the  end  of  his 
course  of  the  redemptive  history,  is  the  God-man; 
and  the  blood  given  by  him  as  the  medium  of 
atonement  (Lev.  xvii.  11)  is,  in  the  antitype,  his 
own  blood. 

As  to  the  moral  self-confidence  bordering  on 
self-righteousness,  and  the  imprecations  found  so 
often  in  the  Psalms,  which  makes  it  difficult  to 
amalgamate  the  prayers  of  the  Psalms  with  the 
Christian  consciousness,  it  must  be  observed  that 
the  self-righteousness  here  is  a  mere  appearance, 
since  the  righteousness  to  which  the  psalmists  ap- 
peal is  not  a  sum  of  good  works  which  are  rec- 
koned up  before  Cod  as  claiming  a  reward,  but  a 
godly  direction  of  the  will,  and  a  godly  form  of 
life,  which  has  its  root  in  the  surrender  of  one's 
whole  self  to  God,  and  regards  itself  as  the  opera- 
tion and  work  of  justifying,  sanctifying,  preserv- 
ing, and  riding  grace  (lxxiii.  25  sq.,  xxv.  5-7,  xix. 
14,  and  other  passages).  There  is  not  wanting  an 
acknowledgment  of  the  innate  sinfulness  of  our 
nature  (li.  7),  of  the  condemnation  of  man  before 
God  apart  from  his  grace  (cxliii.  2),  of  the  many, 
and,  for  the  most  part,  unperceived  sins,  even  of 
the  converted  (xix.  13),  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins 
as  a  fundamental  condition  of  salvation  (xxxii. 
1  sq.),  of  the  necessity  of  regeneration  (li.  12),  in 
short,  of  the  way  of  salvation,  which  consists  of 
penitential  contrition,  pardon,  and  newness  of  life. 
As  for  the  so-called  imprecatory  psalms,  the  Chris- 
tian and  the  Church  wish  the  conversion  of  the 
enemies  of  Christ;  but,  suppose  that  they  reject 
all  means  (vii.  13,  ix.  21),  the  transition  from  a 
feeling  of  love  to  that  of  wrath  is  also  warranted 
in  the  New  Testament  (e.g.,  Gal.  v.  12),  and,  as- 
suming their  absolute  Satanic  hardness  of  heart, 
the  Christian  also  may  pray  for  their  final  over- 
throw. Where,  however,  as  in  Ps.  Ixix.  and  cix., 
the  imprecations  go  into  particulars,  and  extend 
to  the  descendants  of  the  unfortunate,  and  even 
on  to  eternity,  they  have  emanated  from  a  pro- 
phetic spirit  ;  and,  for  the  Christian,  they  admit  of 
no  other  acceptation,  except  as,  reiterating  them, 
he  gives  the  glory  to  the  justice  of  God,  and  com- 
mends himself  the  more  earnestly  to  his  favor. 

As  for  the  relation  of  the  Psalms  to  the  last 
things,  the  hope  of  eternal  life  after  death  is 
nowhere  definitely  expressed,  but  there  are,  never- 
theless, passages  in  which  the  hope  of  not  fall- 
ing a  prey  to  death  is  expressed  so  broadly,  that 
the  thought  of  a  final  destiny  of  all  men  being- 
inevitable  is  completely  swallowed  up  by  the  living- 
one's  confidence  of  living  in  the  strength  of  God 
(Ps.  lvi.  13,  and  especially  xvi.  9-11) ;  passages  in 
which  the  covenant  relation  with  Jehovah  is  con- 
trasted with  this  present  life  and  its  possession,  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  opposite  of  a  life  extending 
beyond  the  present  time  is  implied  (xvii.  14  sq., 
Ixiii.  4)  ;  passages  in  which  the  end  of  the  ungodly 
is  compared  with  the  end  of  the  righteous,  as  death 
and  life,  defeat  and  triumph  (xlix.  15),  so  that  the 
inference  forces  itself  upon  one,  that  the  former 
die,  although  they  seem  to  live  forever,  and  the 


latter  live  forever,  though  they  die ;  passages  in 
which  the  Psalmist,  though  only  by  way  of  allu- 
sion, looks  forward  to  a  being  borne  away  to  God, 
like  Enoch  and  Elijah  (xlix.  11,  Ixxiii.  24).  No- 
where, however,  is  there  any  general  creed  to  be 
found;  but  we  see,  how  the  belief  in  a  future  life 
struggles  to  be  free,  at  first  only  as  an  individual 
conclusion  of  the  believing  mind  from  premises 
which  experience  has  established;  and,  tar  from 
the  grave  being  penetrated  by  a  glimpse;  of  heaven, 
it  has,  on  the  contrary,  to  the  ecstasy  of  the  life 
derived  from  God,  as  it  were,  altogether  vanished ; 
for  life  in  opposition  to  death  only  appears  as  the 
lengthening  of  the  line  of  the  present  ad  injinilum. 
On  the  other  hand,  death  and  life  in  the  mind  of 
the  psalmists  are  such  deep-rooted  notions  (i.e., 
taken  hold  of  at  the  very  roots,  which  are  grounded 
in  the  principles  of  divine  wrath  and  divine  love), 
that  it  is  easy  for  the  New- Testament  faith,  to 
which  they  have  become  clear,  even  to  their  back- 
ground of  hell  and  heaven,  to  adjust  and  deepen 
the  meaning  of  all  utterances  in  the  Psalms  that 
refer  to  them.  It  is  by  no  means  contrary  to  the 
meaning  of  the  Psalmist,  when,  as  in  passages 
like  vi.  5,  Gehenna  is  substituted  for  I  lades  to 
adapt  it  to  the  New-Testament  saint;  because, 
since  the  descent  of  Jesus  Christ  into  Hades,  there 
is  no  longer  any  limbus  patrum.  The  way  of  all  who 
die  in  the  Lord  is  not  earthwards,  but  upwards : 
Hades  exists  only  as  the  vestibule  of  hell.  Nor 
is  it  contrary  to  the  idea  of  the  poets  to  think  of 
the  future  vision  of  God's  face  in  all  its  glory,  in 
Ps.  xvii.  15,  and  of  the  resurrection  morn,  in  Ps. 
xlix.  14;  for  the  hopes  expressed  there,  though 
to  the  Old- Testament  consciousness  they  referred 
to  this  side  the  grave,  are  future  according  to  their 
New-Testament  fulfilment,  which  is  the  only  truly 
satisfying  one.  The  innermost  essence  of  both 
Testaments  is  one.  The  Old-Testament  barrier 
contains  already  the  germinating  New-Testament 
life,  which  at  a  future  time  shall  burst  it.  The 
eschatology  of  the  Old  Testament  leaves  a  dark 
background,  which,  as  is  designed,  is  divided  by 
the  New-Testament  revelation  into  light  and  dark- 
ness, and  is  to  be  illumined  into  a  wide  perspec- 
tive, extending  into  the  eternity  beyond  time. 
Everywhere,  where  it  begins  to  dawn  in  this 
eschatological  darkness  of  the  Old  Testament,  it 
is  the  first  morning  rays  of  the  Xew-Testament 
sunrise  which  is  already  announcing  itself.  The 
Church,  as  well  as  the  Christian,  here  cannot  re- 
frain from  leaping  the  barrier  of  the  psalmists, 
and  understanding  the  Psalms  according  to  the 
mind  of  the  Spirit,  whose  purpose,  in  the  midst 
of  the  development  of  salvation  and  of  the  per- 
ception of  it,  is  directed  towards  its  goal  and  con- 
summation. But  the  scientific  exposition  must 
carefully  distinguish  between  the  times  of  the 
history  of  salvation,  and  the  degrees  in  the  per- 
ception of  that  salvation. 

How  late  this  object  of  scientific  exposition  has 
been  perceived  will  be  seen  by  reviewing,  — 

9.  The  History  of  the  Exposition  of  the  Psalms. 
We  begin  (a)  with  The  Apostolic  Exposition.  The 
Old  Testament  is,  according  to  its  essence,  Chris- 
tocentric :  therefore  the  innermost  truth  of  the 
Old  Testament  has  become  knovi  n  with  the  reve- 
lation of  Jesus  Christ,  but  not  at  once.  His  pas- 
sion, resurrection,  ascension,  are  but  three  steps 
of  this  progressive  opening  of  the  Old  Testament, 
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especially  of  the  Psalms.     Before  and  after  his 
resurrection   he   unfolded  the  meaning  ol    the 
Psalms  from  his  own  life  and  vicissitudes;   he 
showed  how  what   was  written   in  the   law  of 
Moses,  and  in  the  Prophets  and  in  the  Psalms,  was 
fulfilled  in  him ;  he  revealed  to  his  disciples  the 
meaning  of  ioii  ovvievai  rue  ypacpac  (Luke  xxiv.  44 
sq.)-     Jesus  Christ's  exposition  of  the  Psalms  is 
the  beginning  and  goal  of  Christian  psalm-niter- 
pretation.     It  began,  as  that  of  the  Church,  and 
first  of  all  as  the  apostolic,  with  the  Pentecost ; 
and  how  strongly  the  disciples  were  drawn  to  the 
Psalms,  we  see  from  the  fact,  that,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Book  of  Isaiah,  no  other  book  of  the 
Old  Testament  has  been  cited  so  often  as  the  Book 
of  Psalms.     It  is  quoted  about  seventy  times  in 
the  New  Testament,     (b)  The  Post-Apostolic,  Pa- 
tristic Exposition.     With  the  exception  of  Origen 
and  Jerome,  the  interpreters  of  the  early  Church 
had  no  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew,  and  even  these 
two  not  sufficient  to  free  themselves  from  a  de- 
pendence upon   the   LXX.      Of    Origen's   Com- 
mentary and  Homilies  on  the  Psalms,  we   have 
fragments  in  the  translation  of  Rutin  us.     From 
Jerome,  we  have  an  excellent  translation  of  the 
Psalter  {Psalterium  juxla  Hebneos,  published  in  the 
Hebrew-Latin  Psalterium,  edited  by  Tischendorf, 
Baer,  Delitzsch,  Leipzig,  1874,  and  by  De  Lagarde, 
after  his   own   recension,  Leipzig,  1874).     This 
Psalterium  is  the  most  important  work  of  the  pa- 
tristic period.     Athanasius  wrote  on  the  contents 
of  the  Psalms  in  his   epistle  npb;  MopneXMvov  el; 
Trpi  ip/iT/veiav  tup  ipalu.C>v,  translated  into  Latin  by 
Reuclilin,  and  from  the  Latin  into  German  by  Jorg 
Spalatin  (1510).     About  the  time  of  Athanasius, 
Hilarius   Pictaviensis  wrote   his  Tractatus  super 
Paulinos,  with   an  extensive  prologue.     We  still 
have  his  exposition  of  Ps.  i.,  ii.,  ix.,  xiii.,  xiv.,  li., 
lii.,  liii.-lxix.,  xci.,  cxviii.-cl.  (according  to  the 
numbering  of  the  Septuagint),  which  is  more  use- 
ful for  the  dogmatic  theologian  than  for  the  exe- 
gete.     Of   somewhat  later   date   are    Ambrose's 
Enarrationes  in  Ps.  i.,  xxxv.-xl.,  xliii.,  xlv.,  xlvii., 
xlviii.,  lxi.,  cxviii.   (tome  ii.  of  the  Benedictine 
edition).     The  most  comprehensive  work  of  the 
early  Church  on  the  Psalms  was  that  of  Chrysos- 
tom,  of  which  only  the  third  part  is  still  extant. 
It  is  composed  in  the  form  of  homilies  :  the  style 
is  brilliant,  the  contents  more  ethical  than  dog- 
matic.    The  only  representative  of  the  school  of 
Antioch  is  Theodoret ;  but  his  work  is  a  mere  be- 
ginning, and  therefore  defective  throughout.     The 
Western  Counterpart  to  Chrysostom's  Commentary 
are  Augustine's  Enarrationes  in  Psulmns  (in  tome 
iv.  of  the  Benedictine  edition),  the  chief  mine  of  all 
later  exposition  in  the  Western  Church.     Cassio- 
dorus,  in  his  Expositiones  in  omnes  Psalmos  (tome 
ii.  of  the  Benedictine  edition),  draws  largely  from 
Augustine,  though  not  devoid  of  independence. 
What  the  Creek  Church  has  done  for  the  exposi- 
tion of  the  Psalms  has  been  garnered  up  many 
times  since  Photius,  in  the  so-called  Catena-:  one, 
extending  to  Ps.  1.,  was  published  at  Venice,  1569 ; 
another,  more  complete,  was  edited,  in  3  vols.,  by 
the  Jesuit  Covderius,  Antwerp,  1643.     From  the 
Catena  of   Nicetas  Heracleota,  Folckmann  pub- 
lished extracts  in  1601.     But,  in  spite  of  all  de- 
fects which  we  find  in  these  works,  it  must  be  said 
that  the  Church  has  never  found  such  rapturous 
delight  in  the  Psalms,  which  it  was  never  weary 


of  singing  day  and  night,  never  used  them  with 
richer  results,  even  to  martyrdom,  than  at  that 
period.  Instead  of  profane  popular  songs,  as  one 
passed  through  the  country  one  might  hear  psalms 
resounding  over  the  fields  and  vineyards.  And 
how  many  martyrs  have  endured  every  form  of 
martyrdom  with  psalms  upon  their  lips !  That 
which  the  Church  in  those  days  failed  to  furnish 
in  writing  towards  the  exposition  of  the  Psalms, 
it  more  than  compensated  for  by  preserving  the 
vitality  of  the  Psalms  with  its  blood,  (c)  The 
Mediceval  Church  Exposition  did  not  make  any 
essential  advance  upon  the  patristic,  (d)  The 
Mediceval  Synagogue  Exposition  is  wanting  in  the 
recognition  of  Christ,  and  consequently  in  the 
fundamental  condition  required  for  a  spiritual 
understanding  of  the  Psalms.  The  midrash  on 
the  Psalms,  entitled  y\Q  "inity,  and  the  midrashic 
Catena}  entitled  BlpV,  of  which  at  present  only 
'Jl^DtS'  Hip1?''  (by  Simeon  Kara  ha-Darshan),  and 
not  the  'T3D  OlpT  (by  Machir  ben  abba  Mari),  is 
known,  are  of  little  use.  With  the  study  and  cul- 
tivation of  the  grammar,  about  the  year  900  A.D., 
exposition  and  exegesis  also  commenced  among 
the  Jews.  At  the  head  of  this  period  of  Jewish 
exegesis  we  find  Saadia  Gaon  (d.  941,  942),  author 
of  an  Arabic  translation  of  and  exposition  on  the 
Psalms.  The  next  great  expositor  who  wrote  on 
the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament  (with  the  excep- 
tion of  Chronicles)  and  on  almost  the  wdiole  of  the 
Talmud  is  Bashi  (d.  1105).  Nicolaus  de  Lyra  (d. 
1340),  author  of  Poslilke  perpetuus,  made  use  of  the 
works  by  Jewish  expositors.  Lyra  and  Paul  de 
Santa  Maria,  Archbishop  of  Burgos  (d.  1435), 
the  author  of  the  Addiciones  ad  Lyram,  were  both 
Jewish  Christians.  Less  dependent  upon  tradi- 
tion are  Aben-Ezra  (d.  1167)  and  David  Kimchi 
(d.  about  1250)  ;  the  Karaite  Jephet,  from  whose 
Commentary  on  the  Psalms  De  Barges  published 
some  fragments  (1S46),  was  A  ben-Ezra's  teacher. 
Compared  with  other  books,  the  Psalms  were  less 
commented  upon  by  the  Jews.  In  later  commen- 
taries, as  in  that  of  Moses  Alshech  (Venice,  1601) 
and  Joel  Shoeb  (Salonichi,  1569),  the  simplicity 
and  elegance  of  the  older  expositors  degenerate 
into  a  repulsive  scholasticism.  The  simple  though 
mystical  commentary  of  Obadiah  Sforno  (d.  at 
Bologna,  1550),  the  teacher  of  Reuchlin,  makes  an 
exception,  (e)  The  Reformation  Exposition.  '  With 
the  Reformation  the  rose-garden  of  the  Psalter 
began  to  breathe  forth  its  perfumes  as  with  re- 
newed freshness  of  a  May  day ;  for,  converted  into 
imperishable  hymns  (by  Luther,  Albinus,  Franck, 
Gerhard,  Jonas,  Musculus,  Ringwaldt,  and  others), 
it  was  transferred  into  the  psalmody  of  the  Ger- 
man Lutheran  Church.  In  the  French  Reformed 
Church,  Clement  Marot  translated  into  verse  fifty 
psalms;  two  were  added  by  Calvin,  and  the  rest  by 
Beza;  while  Goudimel,  the  martyr  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's night,  and  teacher  of  Palestrina,  composed 
the  melodies  and  chorals.  The  English  Church 
adopted  the  Psalms  as  part  of  its  Liturgy:  the 
Congregational  followed  the  example  of  the  Con- 
tinental sister-churches.  And  how  diligently  was 
the  Psalter  moulded  into  Latin  verse !  But  the 
exegetical  functions  of  psalm-exposition  have 
been  more  clearly  apprehended  and  more  happily 
discharged  than  ever  before.  Luther's  interpre- 
tation of  the  Psalms,  in  spite  of  its  deficiencies, 
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excels  every  thing  hitherto  produced,  and  is  still 
a  perpetual  mine  of  wealth.     M.  Lutzer's  Com- 
mentary (l.">'2(>)  is  distinguished  1  >y  sagacity  and 
delicacy  of   judgment.     Calvin's   exposition  has 
many  excellencies ;  but  his  deficiency  consists  in 
denying   the   messianic    relation,  even    in    those 
psalms  which   the  modern  rationalistic  exegesis 
must  even  acknowledge.    Calvin's  strict  historical 
method  of  interpretation  becomes  a  caricature  in 
Esrom  Rudinger,  the  Moravian.     (  /')   The  Post- 
Reformation   Exposition    is     best    represented    by 
Martin  Ceier,  more  dogmatist,  however,  than  exe- 
gete.     In  the  Reformed  Church  we  find  (occejus 
(d.  1069).     Johami  Heinrich  Michaelis  represents, 
in    his    Adnotationes     uberiores     in     llagiogrnpha, 
the  exposition  of  the  Psalms  from  1000  to  1750  : 
every  thing  is  accumulated  here ;    the  glossarial 
annotations  groan  beneath  the  burden  of  num- 
berless unsifted  examples  and  parallel  passages. 
After  1750   Burk   published  his  Gnomon  to   the 
Psalms  (1740),  and  Christian  A.  Crusius,  his  liij- 
pomnemata  (1764):  both  follow  Bengd's  principles. 
To  have  freed  the  psalm-exposition    from  want 
of  taste  is  the  merit  of  Herder;  and  the  merit  of 
Hengstenberg  consists  in  having  brought  it  back, 
out  of  this  want  of  spirituality,  to  the  believing 
consciousness  of  the  Church,     (g)  Modern  Exposi- 
tion is  marked  by  De  Wette's  Commentary,  which 
was  first  published  in  1811  (ed.  by  G.  Baur,  1856), 
and  forms  an  epoch  in  exegesis.     The  negative 
criticism  of  De  Wette  was  supplemented  by  the 
positive  results  of  Hitzig  (1835,  1S36),  who  was 
followed  by  Lengerke  (1817)  and  J.   Olshausen 
(1853),  but  with  this  difference,  that,  while  Len- 
gerke surpasses  Hitzig  by  asserting  that   not  a 
single  psalm  can  be  ascribed  with  certainty  to 
David,    Olshausen    finds    Maceabean    influences 
wherever  the  opposition  of  the  just  and  unjust  is 
mentioned.     But,  though  excellent  in  linguistic 
respect,  vet  Olshausen's  Commentary  is  surpassed 
by  that  "of  Hupfeld  (1S55,  1858  sq.  j.     Beside  all 
these  works,  Ewald's  Commentary  (1830,  1840) 
has   i  special  charm.     The  merit  of  having  per- 
ceived fully  the  object  of  the  expositor,  and  having 
explained  the  Psalms  in  the  spirit  of  the  Church, 
and  thus  in  truly  spiritual  rapport  with  the  spirit 
of   the  psalmists,  belongs   to   the   much    abused 
name  of  Hengstenberg  (1842-17,  2d  ed.,  1849-52). 
The  kindred  spirited  works  of  Umbreit  (Chrisl- 
liche  Erbauung  aus  dem  Psalter,  1835)  and  Stier 
(Siebenzig  Psatinen,  1834,  1836)  comprise  only  a 
part  of  the  Psalms.    The  Commentary  of  Tholuck 
(1843)  is  adapted  to  gain  friends  for  the  Psalms 
from    among   the   educated   classes.     The   same 
may  be   said   also  of   Vaihinger's    Commentary 
(1845).     A  second  edition  of  Ilupfeld's  Commen- 
tary was  published  by  Riehm  in  1867-71 .  a  third 
is  to  be  prepared  by  Eb.  Xestle.     For  Lange's 
Bibelwork,  Moll  wrote  the  theologico-homiletical 
exposition  of   the  Psalter,  1809-71  [Eng.  trans. 
Xew  York,  1872].     The  German  predecessors  to 
Moll  have   been   made  use   of   in   the  excellent 
Commentary   on   the    Psalms   by   J.   J.   Stewart 
Perowne  (1864,  1808).     In   Holland,  the  General 
Synod  of  the  Reformed  Church  adopted  in  1855 
the  resolution  of  preparing  a  commentary  on  the 
Old  Testament.     The  Psalms  were  given  to  John 
Dyserinck,  and  his  work  was  published  in  1877. 
In  1878  he  also  published  Kritische  Scholien  bij  de 
Vertaling   van   het  boek   der  Psalmen,    containing 


emendations  on  250  passages.  Degenerated  be- 
yond measure  is  the  critico-conjectural  tendency 
in  Graetz's  (the  Jewish  historian)  critical  Com- 
mentary on  the  Psalms  (1882,  1883,  2  vols.).  To 
exegesis  and  textual  criticism  this  scholar  has 
evidently  no  call.  A  more  pleasing  and  intelli- 
gent work  is  the  fifth  part  of  the  Biblical  Com- 
mentary by  the  veteran  Ed.  Reuss,  who  treats 
of  the  Psalms  and  Lamentations  under  the  main 
title  of  J'orsie  Li/r'npie  (2d  ed.,  187!)).  He  refuses 
to  assign  any  date  to  almost  all  the  Psalms 
(Geschiehle  des  Allen  Testaments,  1881,  §  157),  and 
doubts  that  "we  have  Davidic  psalms  at  all." 
Stacle  also  (Zeitsehrifl,  1882,  p.  160)  declares  the 
Psalter  to  be  the  product  of  post-exile  Judaism, 
and  asserts  that  each  and  every  psalm  must  be  re- 
garded as  post-exilic,  unless  the  contrary  is  proved. 
The  critical  stand-point  of  an  Ewald  and  Hitzig, 
who,  like  Ilerm.  Scliultz  in  his  O.  T.  Tlieol.  (2d 
ed.,  1878,  pp.  84  sq.),  acknowledge  a  group  of  real 
psalms  of  David,  is  thus  surpassed ;  and  freer  scope 
is  now  left  to  the  modern  reconstruction  of  the  re- 
ligious history  of  Israel  according  to  the  Darwin- 
istic  pattern.         franz  belitzkoh.    (B.  PICK.) 

The  English  literature  on  the  Psalms  embraces 
translations  of  the  Commentaries  by  Hengsten- 
berg (Edinb.,  1845-48,3  vols.),  Tholuck  (by  J. 
I.  Mombert,  Loud.,  1856,  X.Y.,  1858),  Delitzsch 
(Edinb.,  1871,  3  vols.),  Moll  (in  Lange  Series, 
N.  Y.  and  Edinb.,  1872) ;  original  works  by  Horne 
(Lond.,  1776,  2  vols.,  many  eds.,  e.g.,  X.Y.,  1865), 
PIorsley  (Lond.,  1815,  2  vols., 4th  ed.,  1S45),  J.  A. 
Alexander  (N.Y.,  1850, 3  vols).,  Perowne  ( Lond., 
1864-68,  2  vols.,  4th  ed.,  1878-79),  Pllmer  (N.Y., 
1867),  Barnes  (N.Y.,  1809,  3  vols.),  Spurgeon 
(Treasury  of  David,  homiletical,  Loud.,  and  N.Y., 
1870-84,  7  vols.),  AY.  Kay  (Lond.,  1871),  J.  G. 
Murphy  (Edinb.,  1875),  Fausset  (Lond.,  1877), 
D.  Thomas  (Lond.,  1882  sqq.).  Works  upon 
Individual  Psalms  or  Groups  of  Psalms.  —  Sin 
Richard  Baker  :  Meditations  and  Disquisitions 
on  the  First  and  Seven  Penitential  Psalms,  Lond., 
1040,  rep.  1882;  John  Brown:  The  Sufferings 
and  Glories  of  the  Messiah  (Ps.  xviii.),  Edinb., 
1853 ;  James  Morgan  :  The  Penitent  (Ps.  li.), 
Belfast  and  Lond,  1855;  Charles  Bridges; 
Exposition  of  the  119th  Psalm,  Lond.,  22d  ed.,  1857, 
N.Y.,  1867;  Samuel  Cox:  The  Pilgrim  Psalms, 
an  Exposition  of  the  Songs  of  Degrees,  Lond.  and 
N.Y.,  1S74.  Works  upon  the  Psalms  as  a  whole. 
—  T.  W.  Chambers  :  7'he  Psalter  a  }Vilness  to  the 
Divine  Origin  of  the  Bible,  N.Y.,  1876;  William 
Alexander:  The  Witness  of  the  Psalms  to  Christ 
and  Christianity,  Lond.,  1877,  2d  ed.,  1878;  T.  C 
Murray  •  Origin  and  Growth  of  the  Psalms,  N.Y., 
1880. 

PSALMS,  Use  of  the,  in  Worship.  There  are 
professing  Christians,  not  a  few,  who  believe,  that, 
in  the  exercise  of  praising  God  directly  or  for- 
mally, the  inspired  Psalter,  that  is,  the  canonical 
Book  of  Psalms,  only,  should  be  used,  or  at  least 
should  be  used  to  the  exclusion  of  all  uninspired 
songs. 

At  present  this  position  is  held  by  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church  of  North  America,  the  Asso- 
ciate Presbyterian  Church  of  North  America,  the 
Assoeiate  Reformed  Synod  of  the  South  (U.  S.), 
the  Reformed  Presbyterians  (commonly  called 
Covenanters)  of  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  America, 
the  United  Original  Secession  Church  of  Scotland, 
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and,  we  believe,  the  General  Synod  of  the  Chris- 
tian Reformed  Church  of  Holland.  In  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  Ireland,  the  only  authorized 
manual  of  praise  is  the  Book  of  Psalms  ;  although, 
in  many  congregations  of  that  church,  "para- 
phrases'" of  other  parts  of  Scripture,  and  a  few 
uninspired  hymns  which  have  never  received  the 
sanction  of  tlie  Church,  are  also  used.  In  the  Wal- 
densian  Church,  so  far  as  the  original  congrega- 
tions in  the  Piedmontese  valleys  are  concerned, 
the  Psalms  only  are  used  in  praising  God,  or  at 
least  were  till  very  recently  ;  but,  in  the  mission 
congregations  of  that  church  in  other  parts  of 
Italv,  uninspired  hymns  have  been  introduced. 
In  all  the  Presbyterian  churches  of  Scotland,  Can- 
ada, the  United  States,  and  Australia,  there  is  a 
considerable  number  of  persons  who  favor  the 
view  that  only  the  Psalms  should  be  used  in  the 
service  of  praise. 

Among  those  who  advocate  the  exclusive  use 
of  inspired  songs  in  praising  God,  some  (a  small 
minority,  it  is  believed)  hold,  that,  besides  the 
Psalter,  other  parts  of  Scripture  may  warrantably 
be  employed  in  that  exercise.  It  is,  moreover, 
to  be  observed  that  the  advocates  of  Scripture 
Psalmody  do  not  object  absolutely  to  the  use  of 
uninspired  hymns  as  a  means  of  exciting  and 
expressing  pious  feeling  ;  their  objection  being  to 
the  use  of  such  compositions  in  the  direct  and 
proper  worship  of  God. 

Some  of  the  considerations  urged  in  favor  of 
restriction  to  the  Psalms  are  here  subjoined. 

1.  To  worship  God  otherwise  than  he  has  ap- 
pointed is  "  will-worship,"  more  or  less  gross.  The 
law  regulative  of  worship  is  not  that  we  may  use 
both  what  is  commanded  and  what  is  not  ex- 
pressly forbidden,  but  that  we  must  be  limited  to 
the  use  of  what  is  either  expressly  or  implicitly 
appointed  by  God  (Deut.  xii.  32;  Matt.  xv.  9, 
xxviii.  20). 

2.  To  the  Old-Testament  Church  God  gave 
inspired  songs,  and  prescribed  the  use  of  them 
in  worship. 

3.  There  is  no  evidence  that  God  ever  author- 
ized his  ancient  people  to  employ  in  the  stated 
service  of  song  any  other  hymns  than  those  final- 
ly collected  into  one  book,  that  of  Psalms. 

4.  This  book  continues  to  be  the  only  divinely 
authorized  hymn-book  of  the  church.  It  is  more 
suited  to  the  present  dispensation  than  it  was  even 
to  the  past.  It  is  full  of  Christ,  as  the  early  Chris- 
tian writers  asserted  vigorously.  From  the  most 
devout  Christians  of  the  last  eighteen  centuries 
the  highest  eulogies  of  the  Psalms  have  pro- 
ceeded. Of  the  right  and  obligation  to  use  the 
Psalms  in  praise,  there  has  been  no  repeal.  Xo 
substitute,  no  supplement,  has  been  furnished  or 
authorized  by  God.  At  the  institution  of  the 
Supper.  Christ  and  his  disciples  "  hymned.  '  It  is 
generally  admitted  that  the  hymns  used  on  the  oc- 
casion were  the  Psalms,  extending  from  Ps.  cxiii. 
to  l's.  cxviii.  inclusive.  Our  Lord  thus  wedded 
together  the  Supper  and  the  Psalms,  and  authori- 
tatively transferred  the  Psalms  to  the  worship  of 
the  New -Testament  Church. 

_  By  apostolic  authority  the  use  of  the  Psalms 
™  VTfV,n?  God  is  clearly  enjoined  in  Eph.  v. 
19  and  Col.  m.  16.  It  is  urged,  indeed,  that,  in 
these  texts,  the  use  of  "hymns  "  and  "spiritual 
songs     is  also  enjoined,  and  therefore  that  unin- 


spired odes  may  warrantably  be  employed  in  for- 
mal praise. 

The  reply  made  to  this  is,  that  it  assumes  with- 
out proof  that  the  "  hymns  "  and  "  songs  "  meant 
are  uninspired  compositions ;  that  the  argument, 
if  valid,  would  prove  that  it  is  sinful  not  to  use 
uninspired  hymns  ;  that  the  direction  given  is  not 
to  prepare  hymns,  but  only  to  sing  them;  that  the 
epithet  "  spiritual,"  applied  to  the  songs,  marks 
them  as  emphatically  the  product  of  the  Spirit, 
that  is,  as  inspired,  and  not  merely  devotional 
(1  Cor.  ii.  13,  xiv.  1);  that  it  is  difficult  to  be- 
lieve that  the  apostle  placed  inspired  and  unin- 
spired compositions  on  the  same  level ;  that,  if 
psalms  differ  materially  from  hymns  and  songs, 
these  latter  must  differ  from  each  other,  whereas, 
no  distinction  is  made  between  them  practically 
by  hymn-singers ;  that  the  advocates  of  an  un- 
inspired hymnology  seem  to  admit  that  psalms 
may  fitly  be  called  hymns,  for  psalms  may  be 
found  in  many  popular  collections  styled  Hymnals 
or  Hymn-books  :  and  that  in  the  Septuagint  ver- 
sion of  the  Old  Testament,  the  version  used  by 
the  Christians  of  Ephesus  and  Colosse,  the  three 
terms  which  the  apostle  uses  are  employed  to 
designate  the  Psalms,  while,  moreover,  Josephus, 
a  contemporary  of  Paul,  frequently  styles  the 
Psalms  "  hymns,"  and  expressly  says  that  David 
wrote  "(J(5«f  el;  Sebv  aal  vy.vovg,"  that  is,  "songs 
and  hymns  to  God  "  (Ant.,  7,  12,  3). 

5.  If  other  hymns  than  those  of  the  Psalter 
were  used  in  the  Apostolic  Church,  some  of  them 
would  surely  have  survived.  But  not  even  one  has 
certainly  come  down  from  the  first  two  centuries. 
The  earliest  Christian  hymn  extant  is  believed 
to  be  that  to  the  Logos,  attributed  to  Clemens 
Alexandrinus,  who  died  about  220  A.D. ;  but  there 
is  no  evidence  that  it  was  ever  used  in  the  express 
worship  of  God.  It  needs  to  be  noted  that  the 
mere  existence  of  a  hymn,  or  the  fact  that  it  was 
sung  devotionally,  is  no  proof  that  it  was  used  in 
formal  worship.  During,  at  least,  the  first  four 
centuries,  the  Psalms  were  pre-eminently  used  in 
worship  ;  and  the  earliest  departures  from  them, 
so  far  as  the  Orthodox  were  concerned,  consisted 
in  the  chanting  of  fragments  culled  from  other 
parts  of  Scripture,  as  if,  in  the  heart  of  the  church, 
the  feeling  existed,  that,  in  praising  God,  inspired 
compositions  only  should  be  employed. 

6.  The  fact  that  God  gave  to  the  church  a 
psalm-book,  but  not  a  prayer-book,  seems  to  teach 
that  between  prayer  and  praise  there  is  such  a 
difference,  that  the  right  to  make  our  own  prayers 
does  not  warrant  the  conclusion  that  we  have  the 
right  to  worship  God  with  hymns  uninspired. 

7.  The  aid  of  the  Spirit  is  promised  in  reference 
to  prayer,  but  no  such  aid  in  reference  to  hymn- 
making,  a  much  more  difficult  operation. 

8.  The  inspired  Psalter  is  the  true  Union  Hymn- 
book.  Prepared,  as  it  was,  by  the  Spirit,  it  meets 
the  wants  of  all  Christians,  while,  moreover,  it 
forms  a  golden  link  between  the  church  of  the 
past  dispensation  and  that  of  the  present. 

Lit.  —  William  Annamn  :  Letters  on  Psalmody, 
Pittsburgh,  Penn. ;  Vindication  of  Letters  on  Psalm- 
ody, Pittsburgh,  1866  ;  John  Muirhead  :  The 
Dicine  Institution  of  singing  the  Psalms  of  David, 
Montrose,  1790  ;  John  Andkrson  :  Vindicioz  Can- 
tus  Dominic i,  1800;  Gilbert  McMaster  :  Apology 
for  the  Boole  of  Psalms,  Philadelphia,  1852  ;   The 
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True  Psalmody,  Philadelphia,  lsi',0;  William 
Bixnie:  The  Psalms,  their  History,  'Teuchinijs,  and 
Use,  London,  1871) ;  Bishop  Alexander  :  Witness 
of  the  Psalms  to  Christ,  1S77.     .iames  hakpei;. 

Instrumental  Music  in  Worship.  Those 
churches  which  reject  uninspired  hymns,  (hough 
not  they  only,  have  hitherto  been  noted  for  a  re- 
pugnance to  the  use  of  instrumental  music  in 
worship:  hence  a  brief  statement  of  the  anti- 
instrumental  line  of  argument  may  not  unfitly  be 
appended  to  the  sketch  given  of  the  arguments 
against  uninspired  hymns. 

Anti-instrumentalists  commonly  reason  thus :  — 

1.  In  the  matter  of  worship,  our  great  inquiry 
should  be,  "What  has  God  appointed?"  Any 
form  of  worship  not  appointed  is  forbidden. 

2.  That  only  which  is  necessary  to  the  suitable 
observance  of  a  prescribed  form  of  worship  can  be 
regarded  as  ,t  circumstance  needing  no  explicit 
appointment.  If  so,  instrumental  music  is  not  a 
circumstance  of  worship. 

3.  Though  divinely  prescribed  in  the  Old  Dis- 
pensation, instrumental  music  was  not  intended 
to  form  an  element  of  New- Testament  worship  ; 
for 

(1)  It  is  in  keeping  with  the  sensuousness 
which  distinguished  the  Old  Dispensation  from 
the  New. 

(2)  It  pertained  to  the  transient  ceremonial  sys- 
tem of  the  Israelites.  The  temple  was  the  seat, 
and  Levites  the  performers,  of  the  instrumental 
service.  Even  if  practised  elsewhere  and  by  others, 
it  could  still  be  deemed  ceremonial ;  for  the  rites 
of  the  ceremonial  system  were  not  limited  to  the 
precincts  of  the  tabernacle,  or  the  temple. 

The  Psalms,  indeed,  which  by  divine  authority 
ai'e  still  sung,  enjoin  the  use  of  instruments,  but 
so  do  they  the  use  of  sacrifices  ;  while,  besides,  an 
injunction  is  more  than  a  permission,  which  is  all 
for  which  most  instrumentalists  contend. 

(3)  The  New  Testament  is  unfavorable  to  the 
view  that  instrumental  music  is  among  the  ap- 
pointments of  New- Testament  worship. 

At  the  institution  of  the  Supper,  Christ  and  his 
disciples  "  hymned,"  but  used  no  instruments.  If, 
in  the  most  sacred  of  our  observances,  instrumental 
music  may  be  wisely  dispensed  with,  why  not  in 
all? 

Sanction  of  instrumental  music  in  worship  is 
supposed  by  many  to  be  found  in  Eph.  v.  19  and 
Col.  iii.  16,  where  occurs  the  word  ipuMa),  which, 
it  is  alleged,  means  to  sing  with  the  accompani- 
ment of  a  harp.  But  this  argument  would  prove 
that  it  is  as  much  a  duty  to  play  as  to  sing  in  wor- 
ship. It  is  questionable  whether,  as  used  in  the 
New  Testament,  4>&A2aj  means  more  than  to  sing. 
But,  even  admitting  that  it  retains  an  instru- 
mental allusion,  we  may  hold,  with  Meyer  and 
others,  that  it  does  so  only  figuratively  ;  the  heart 
being  the  seat  or  the  instrument  of  the  action  in- 
dicated. The  absence  of  instrumental  music  from 
the  worship  of  the  church  for  some  centuries  after 
the  apostles,  and  the  sentiment  regarding  it  which 
pervades  the  writings  of  the  Fathers,  are  unac- 
countable, if  in  the  apostolic  church  such  music 
was  used. 

Lit.  —  In  Favor  of  Instrumental  Music.  Alex- 
ander Fleming:  Letters  and  Answers,  1*08; 
Anonymous  :  Organs  and  Presbyterians,  Edin- 
burgh, 1829;    D.  F.  Bonner:  Instrumental  Music 


divinely  authorized  in  the  Worship  of  God,  Roches- 
ter, N.Y.,  1881.  Against  Instrumental  Music. 
John  Calvin:  Commentary  on  J'siilm  cl.\  Gisber- 
tos  Voetjuk  :  Poliliciv  Eeel.,  vol.  i.  lib.  2,  tract.  2, 
cap.  2,  Amsterdam,  Kiu'3 ;  James  Begg  :  The 
Use  of  ( Injuns  in  Christian  Wejrsliiji  Indefensible, 
Glasgow,  bsiiti  ;  James  Glasgow:  Heart  and 
Voice,  Belfast,  1S71  (?) ;  D.  \V.  Collins:  Musical 
Instruments  in  Divine  Worship  condemned  by  the 
Word  of  Cod,  Pittsburgh,  l'enn.,  1881  ;  James 
Harper:  A  Counterblast  to  the  Orr/nii,  New  York, 
18S1.  JAMES  HARPER 

(Professor  uf  Tlirology,  U.  P.  Theol.  Seminary,  Xenia,  O.). 

PSALTER,  technically  the  Book  of  Psalms  ar- 
ranged for  use  in  worship.  So  in  the  Eoman- 
Catholic  Church  the  Psalter  presents  the  Psalms 
distributed  to  fit  different  services.  In  the  Prayer- 
Book,  the  Psalms  are  divided  into  sections  for 
reading  in  daily  morning  or  evening  service.  The 
translation  is  that  of  the  Great  Bible  (Cranmer's, 
1539). 

PSELLUS,  b.  in  Constantinople  about  1020; 
studied  in  Athens ;  held  for  many  years  the  first 
chair  in  philosophy  in  his  native  city,  and  was 
appointed  tutor  to  the  imperial  princes,  but  lost 
the  favor  of  the  court  after  the  death  of  Michael 
Ducas,  and  retired  in  1078  to  a  monastery,  where 
he  died  after  110.3.  Pie  was  a  very  prolific  writer, 
and  wrote  on  metaphysics,  logic,  mathematics, 
physics,  jurisprudence,  medicine,  etc.  His  prin- 
cipal works  are,  De  omnifaria  doctrina,  a  meta- 
physical exposition  of  the  fundamental  ideas  of 
all  science ;  De  damonum  operatione,  a  dialogue 
edited  by  Boissonade  (Paris,  1838) ;  and,  of  special 
interest  for  the  study  of  the  sect  of  the  Euchites, 
a  comparison  between  the  ancient  Christian  and 
Pagan  orators,  etc.  All  his  works  are  found 
collected  in  Migne  :  Pair.  Grozca,  vol.  122.  See 
Leo  Allatu's  :  Dialriba  de  Psellis  (Paris,  18G1), 
who  mentions  five  other  writers  of  the  same 
name.  gass. 

PSEUDEPIGRAPHA  OF  THE  OLD  TESTA- 
MENT. After  a  careful  examination  of  the  scope 
of  the  biblical  canon,  the  ancient  church  divided 
the  mass  of  biblical  literature,  in  the  widest  sense 
of  the  word,  into  three  classes;  viz.,  (1)  The  ca- 
nonical and  inspired ;  (2)  The  non-canonical,  but, 
on  account  of  their  long  use,  worthy  of  being 
read  in  the  churches  (fivTikeydjiuva  and  urapyvuaKo- 
ptra,  iKK?.i/am^ufttva)  ;  and  (3)  The  other  1  >ooks  of  a 
biblical  character  in  circulation  (biblical  name  in 
the  title,  a  biblical  form,  biblical  contents,  but 
differing  greatly  in  spirit  and  truth  from  the  ca- 
nonical books),  called  secret,  and  such  that  should 
be  kept  secret  (anoKpvtya). 

Virtually  the  same  books  which  the  ancient 
church  called  Apocrypha  are  embraced  under  the 
name  Pseudepigrapha  by  the  Protestant  Church. 
Since,  after  the  example  of  Jerome,  the  non-ca- 
nonical books  of  the  Old  Testament  received  the 
name  Apocrypha,  it  became  necessary  to  find  a 
new  one  for  the  third  class.  The  name  ■fevdexi. 
ypayov  is  indeed  taken  only  from  a  single  and  out- 
ward mark ;  namely,  the  spurious  character  of  the 
author's  name  which  they  bear.  It  is  neither  suf- 
ficiently comprehensive,  nor  does  it  distinguish 
sufficiently  this  class  of  writings  from  the  anti- 
legomena;  nor  is  it  applicable  to  all  the  writings 
of  the  third  class.  For  many  reasons,  however,  it 
is  probably  the  best  term  that  could  be  found. 
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TV  pseudepigrapha  are  divided  into  those  of 
the  Old,  and  those  of  the  New  Testament ;  the 
former  embracing  all  those  that  claim  to  have 
been  written  by  an  Old-Testament  personage, 
whether  the  contents  be  of  a  Jewish  or  of  a 
Christian  character;  the  latter  embracing  those 
pretending  to  be  gospels,  epistles,  revelations,  etc., 
of  New-Testament  characters.  The  latter  class 
could  probably  better  be  called  Apocrypha  of  the 
New  Testament  (in  the  old  sense  of  the  word). 

In  the  following  will  be  found  a  bird's-eye 
view  of  the  Old-Testament  pseudepigrapha,  both 
of  those  that  are  still  preserved,  and  of  those 
whose  name  alone  we  know.  We  preface  a  few 
general  remarks  on  the  origin  and  development  of 
this  whole  class  of  literature.  The  rapid  growth 
and  spread  of  pseudepigraphic  literature  among 
the  Jews  and  Christians  in  the  last  century  be- 
fore, and  the  early  centuries  after,  Christ,  is  a  pe- 
culiar phenomenon,  for  which  other  nations  (e.g., 
the  Indian)  have  only  distant  analogies;  which 
is  all  the  more  remarkable,  because  such  writings 
are  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  duty  of  strict 
truthfulness  demanded  by  both  Mosaism  and 
Christianity.  That  these  books  were  used  only 
in  sectarian  circles  cannot  be  proved.  It  is  true 
that  heretics  in  the  early  days  of  the  church  fre- 
quently adopted  this  method  of  promulgating 
their  errors  ;  hut  this  was  already  the  period  of  the 
decay  of  this  literature :  and  we  must  remember, 
on  the  other  hand,  that,  in  the  course  of  the 
centuries  during  which  it  flourished,  it  generally 
was  employed  for  honorable  and  usually  noble 
purposes,  and  by  members  of  the  orthodox  church 
at  that.  There  is  no  doubt  that  their  origin  is 
not  to  be  explained  as  an  imitation  of  the  secret 
books  in  possession  of  the  priests  of  the  Gentile 
temples,  but  that  they  are  the  outgrowth  of  the 
peculiarity  and  life  of  the  Jewish  congregation, 
and  were  then  transferred  to  the  Christian  Church. 
Above  all,  we  must  remember  that  it  was  the  cus- 
tom of  Jewish  writers  not  to  prefix  their  names 
to  their  productions,  as  these  were  written  for  the 
service  of  the  congregation,  and  not  for  fame,  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  prophets,  where  the  person  of 
the  prophet  was  guaranty  for  the  truth  of  the  reve- 


nations  and  educational  forces  (Persians,  Greeks, 
Romans),  and  through  a  more  systematic  and  a 
deeper  investigation  of  the  old  books,  new  knowl- 
edge and  aims  were  born,  and  although,  in  ex- 
traordinary and  dangerous  times,  prominent  men 
would  feel  themselves  called  upon  to  speak  to  the 
congregation,  yet  the  lack  of  personal  influence 
always  induced  such  authors  to  put  their  thoughts 
and  words  into  the  mouth  of  some  pious  hero 
of  antiquity,  and  conform  the  shape  and  style  of 
their  writings  to  those  of  the  Old  Testament.  A 
thorough  acquaintance  with  these  latter  facili- 
tated the  application  of  their  contents  to  later 
circumstances.  Such  revivification  of  ancient 
persons,  and  making  them  the  bearers  of  later 
thoughts,  are  common  to  all  literatures ;  and  it  was 
but  one  step  farther  to  ascribe  a  whole  book  to 
them.  In  many  respects  it  can  be  compared 'with 
the  dramatic  works  of  other  nations.  But  to 
call  such  writings  simply  fraudulent  cannot  be 
justified ;  as  they  were  not  necessarily  written  with 
such  intent,  and  the  knowledge  of  their  late  ori- 
gin was  constantly  present  to  the  minds  of  the 
readers.  But  the  danger  of  leaving-  a  false  im- 
pression existed  for  the  contemporaries,  —  indeed 
small,  but  constantly  growing  with  time,  especial- 
ly when  Christianity  brought  these  later  spiritual 
productions  of  the  Jews  to  nations  who  did  not 
understand  them.  The  opposition  of  the  early 
Christian  Church  against  such  books  can  thus  be 
easily  understood.  But  theological  science  must 
investigate,  and  make  all  possible  use  of  them. 

The  pseudepigraphical  form  was  chiefly  adopted 
for  the  purpose  of  exhortation,  instruction,  and 
consolation  in  the  great  trials  and  troubles  of 
post-exilic  days.  These  writings  seek  to  be  for 
the  present  what  the  prophets  were  for  the  past, 
and  accordingly  they  mostly  have  a  prophetic 
character.  Some,  however,  appear  as  apocalypses, 
in  imitation  of  the  Book  of  Daniel. 

In  addition  to  this  class  of  literature,  there  was 
one  of  a  similar  kind  ;  namely,  that  of  the  hagga- 
dic  Midrash,  of  which  there  are  many  representa- 
tives. These  embrace  avast  number  of  explana- 
tions, stories,  narratives,  and  the  like,  concerning 
biblical  persons,  events,  etc.,  which  arose  in  the 


lation.     Thus  the  names  of  the  authors  of  nearly    course  of  time  by  help  of  the  imagination  or  exe- 


all  other  books,  even  of  such  having  the  literary 
finish  of  a  Job,  have  been  hidden  from  posterity. 
This  custom  of  omitting  the  author's  name  ex- 
plains, to  some  extent,  the  origin  of  writings  under 
a  strang'e  name.  The  other  weighty  reason  lies 
in  the  inner  rupture  in  the  spiritual  life  of  the 
Jews,  which  began  already  before  the  captivity, 
but  showed  itself  in  great  potency  in  the  first  cen- 
turies of  the  New  Jerusalem.  With  the  ruin  of 
the  old  political  and  religious  organization,  and 
the  sufferings  under  heathen  supremacy,  the  free- 
dom i.f  the  spirit  was  also  broken,  the  Holy  Spirit 
of  revelation  withdrew,  the  state  of  affairs  among 
the  fathers  and  the  doctrines  o£  former  days  be- 
came the  decisive  rule  for  the  new;  and  as  all  this 
led  to  the  formation  of  a  canon  in  the  first  centu- 
ries after  the  exile,  thus  it  also  increased  the  rev- 
erence for  the  old  history,  the  old  persons  and 
writings,  so  much,  that  these  ruled  and  decided 
the  whole  spiritual  life  of  the  people.  The  ex- 
amination, study,  and  application  of  the  sacred 
writings,  were  the  fundamental  objects  of  these 
tunes.     Although,  through  association  with  other 


getical  play  and  "tricks.  The  production  of  fables 
and  stories  began  early  among  the  Israelites,  and 
continued  down  to  the  middle  ages.  The  Targu- 
mini,  Midrash,  and  Talmudic  writings  bear  ample 
testimony  to  this  fact;  and  our  pseudepigrapha 
contain  much  of  such  materials. 

With  the  rise  of  Christianity,  a  new  element 
was  introduced  into  this  literature,  and  contribut- 
ed to  its  growth  and  development.  The  Essenes 
were  not,  as  is  frequently  stated,  the  mediums 
which  transferred  this  class  of  writing's  into 
the  Christian  territory.  There  is  no  historical 
evidence  for  this,  not  even  in  Josephus.  But 
Jewish-Christian  pseudepigrapha  flourished  most 
abundantly  among  the  Judaizing  sects  and  the 
Gnosticism  arising  from  them,  especially  in  Asia 
Minor  and  Egypt-  In  the  hands  of  the  sects  and 
heretics  they  later  became  instruments  for  dan- 
gerous purposes,  which  resulted  in  the  antagoniz- 
ing attitude  of  the  church. 

The  number  of  Jewish  and  Christian  pseude- 
pigrapha was  undoubtedly  very  large.  Already  in 
the  Apocalypse  of  Ezra  (4  Ez.  xiv.  46  Lat. ;  xiv. 
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51  Etliiop.).  seventy  apocryphal  hooks  are  dis- 
tinguished Iron)  tlie  twenty-lour  canonical,  which, 
however,  is  probably  a  round  number,  but  became 
authoritative  for  later  times.  ]t  is  probable  that 
those  preserved  are  the  best  of  their  class.  Of 
many  we  have  only  the  titles,  or  short  extracts  in 
the  Church  Fathers.  The  last  decades  have  dis- 
covered some  that  were  thought  lost,  and  the  fu- 
ture may  still  tarnish  us  more.  They  are  more 
than  mere  curiosities  of  literature  :  they  nearly 
all  have  historical  value,  and  were  the  popular 
literature  of  their  day. 

The  following  list  embraces  all  those  which 
have  been  preserved,  in  pare  or  in  whole,  as  also 
those  whose  titles  alone  we  possess.  On  this  lit- 
erature in  general,  cf.  J.  A.  Faiiricius:  t'ode.x 
P  scudepi  ijraphus  Yeteris  Testamcnli,  Hamb.,  2  vols., 
2d  ed.,  1722  vthe  best  book  on  the  subject)  ;  also 
Hilgenfeld :  Messias  Jmkvorum,  Lips.,  1869; 
0.  F.  Fritzsche  :  Libri  A/n>m/plii  Y-lcris  Tesla- 
menli,  Grace,  Lips.,  1871;  [Kirro.  Cyclop.  Bibl. 
Lit.  (3d  ed.),  i.  108  ;  Samuel  Davidson  :  "  Apoca- 
lyptic Literature,"  in  Encyclop.  Brit.,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
180  sqq.  For  magazine  articles,  cf.  Poolk's 
IniL.c,  3d  ed  ,  under  "  Apocrypha,"  p.  47]. 

I.  Lyrical  Poetry.  —  1.  The  Psalter  of  Solo- 
mon (Greek),  published  first  from  an  Augsburg 
manuscript  (since  lost)  in  1626,  by  a  Jesuit,  J.  L. 
de  la  Cerda;  later  by  Fabr.2,  i.  Oil  sqq.,  with  a 
collation  of  a  Vienna  manuscript  of  the  tenth 
century;  by  Hilgenfeld,  in  Zl.ichrfl.  f.  wins.  Theol., 
xi.  131  sqq.,  and  in  Mi  ss.  Jud.,  pp..  3  sqq.  ;  by  E. 
Geiger,  Der  Psalter  Salomos  wit  Ubers.  u.  Erllur. 
(Augsburg,  1871)  ;  and  by  Fritzsche,  /.  c.  pp.  569 
sqq.  A  German  translation  (from  Geiger's  text) 
is  furnished  by  Hilgenfeld,  in  his  Ztschrft.,  xiv. 
383  sqq.,  and  one  by  "Wellhausen,  Die  Pharisder 
und  Sadd.  (Griefsw.,  1874),  pp.  138  sqq.,  together 
with  a  good  discussion,  pp.  112-120,  131-138; 
[an  English  translation  by  B.  Pick,  in  Presbyterian 
Reriew,  October,  1883].  It  is  a  collection  of  songs 
for  the  congregation,  in  the  manner  of  the  biblical 
psalms  (even  with  the  dunpaliia  xvii.  31,  xviii.  10), 
eighteen  in  number,  bearing  the  title  VaV0' 
(iptt'/-r/ti'jn;  Cod.  Aug.)  Zi?j>/iL)vtoz.  .  It  is  probable 
that  they  were  not  originally  issued  under  Solo- 
mon's name,  but  later  received  it  on  the  basis  of 
1  Kings  v.  12.  That  the  original  was  Hebrew, 
and  not  Greek,  is  clear  from  the  errors  in  the  trans- 
lation, as  also  from  the  fact,  that,  without  doubt, 
they  were  at  one  time  used  in  the  worship  of  the 
synagogue  (E.  Geiger,  20  sqq.  ;  Wellhausen,  132 
sqq.);  for  they  are  not  of  Christian  (Gratz  :  Gesch. 
d.  Juilen,  iii.  439),  but  of  Jewish  origin.  The  con- 
tents determine  their  date.  A  heathen  ruler  has 
torn  down  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  has  entered 
and  defiled  the  holy  places,  has  spilled  much 
blood,  and  has  led  many  into  captivity,  even  to 
the  extreme  west  (Ps.  ii.,  viii.,  xvii.).  This  was 
a  just  punishment  for  the  wickedness  of  those  who 
had  hitherto  been  ruling:  they  have  themselves  in- 
vited the  enemy  in  (Ps.  i.,  ii.,  iv.,  viii.,  xii.,  xvii.). 
The  congregation  of  the  faithful  must  learn  the 
proper  lessons  from  such  tribulations  (passim). 
Although  the  minor  particulars  of  these  hymns 
have  not  been  sufficiently  explained,  yet  these 
contents  in  general  point  to  the  destruction  of  the 
Asmonean  monarchy  by  Pompey  in  63  B.C.  Not 
only  do  the  descriptions  of  ii.  1  sqq.,  viii.  15-24, 
xvii.  13-20  (especially  viii.  16,  xvii.  14),  harmonize 


with  his  doings,  but  also  the  manner  of  his  death, 
in  ii.  30  sqq.,  as  all  the  best  investigators  acknowl- 
edge (Movers,  Delitzsch,  Lange,  Keim,  Ililzig, 
Xoldeke,  \Yittiehen,  Hilgenfeld,  Geiger,  etc.). 
They  accordingly  originated  between  the  years 
63  and  45  B.C.  The  utterances  seem  to  be  the, 
expression  of  the  pious  under  the  catastrophe  of 
63,  and  uttered  soon  after.  The  most  remarkable 
feature  is  this,  that  the  psalmists  see  in  the  As- 
moneans  unholy  usurpers,  who  have  been  justly 
hurled  from  the  throne  (xvii.  7  sq.,  viii.  12  sq  , 
ii.  3,  iv.  1-25,  viii.  8  sqq.,  xii.  1-4,  xvii.  6-8,  17- 
22);  and  they  thus  sympathize  with  the  Phari- 
sees. In  the  place  of  these  godless  riders,  the 
singers  pray  for  the  speedy  coming  of  the  Anoint- 
ed One,  the  Messiah,  the  Son  of  David,  and  the 
advent  of  the.  kingdom  of  God  (ii.  36,  v.  22,  xvii. 
1-38,.  vii.  9,  xi.  1  sqq.,  xvii.  23  sqq.,  xviii.  6 
sqq.).  In  so  far  these  psalms  are  an  important 
index  to  the  relation  of  the  parties  in  those  days. 
They  are  also  full  of  messianic  hopes,  faith  in  the 
resurrection  and  eternal  retribution  (iii.  16,  xiii.  9, 
xiv.  2,  7,  iii.  13,  xiv.  0,  xv.  11).  They  are  some- 
times found  in  manuscripts  of  the  Greek  Bible, 
and  sometimes  were  counted  among  the  autile- 
gomena  of  the  Old  Testament.  Cf.  Hii.oen- 
fei.d:  Mess.  Jud.,  p.  xi.  sq.  On  the  five  iWai  of 
Solomon,  found  in  the  Gnostic  1'istis  Sophia,  cf. 

HlLGKXEELD,  p.  xiv. 

2.  A  Pseudepigraphon  of  Ac/3/ri  is  mentioned 
in  the  Conslit.  Ajiost.,  vi.  16.  'Whether  this  is  Ps. 
cli.  of  the  Greek  Bible,  or  a  larger,  independent 
work,  can  now  no  longer  be  decided. 

II.  Prophetic  Writixgs.  (a)  The  So-called 
Apocalypses,  Revelations,  (b)  Testaments  (see  below). 

(a)  This  is  the  name  assigned  to  those  books  of 
fictitious  prophecy,  which,  after  the  spirit  of  proph- 
ecy had  departed  from  Israel,  were  written,  in  the 
manner  of  the  genuine  prophetic  books,  to  solve 
the  problems  suggested  by  the  fate  and  sufferings 
of  the  people.  Such  is  the  historical  origin  of 
each  one  of  them.  The}'  seek  a  solution  of  the 
intricacies  of  the  present  in  predictions  of  the 
glory  of  the  future.  Accordingly  they  do  not 
imitate  the  old  prophets  in  their  chief  peculiar- 
ity, namely,  to  counsel  and  warn  the  people  on 
account  of  their  sin,  but  make  a  subordinate  office, 
that  of  foreseeing  and  of  foretelling  the  future, 
their  chief  object,  but  nevertheless  endeavor  to 
erect  their  prophetic  building  on  the  foundation 
of  the  inspired  seers.  The  chief  contents^!'  these 
revelations  are  the  messianic  times  in  their  rela- 
tion to  the  present  time  and  circumstances.  Not 
that  the  messianic  times  would  come,  but  when 
and  how,  was  the  question  for  the  waiting  congre- 
gation. The  books  that  seek  to  ausw  er  these  ques- 
tions are  called  Apocalypses.  Their  contents  are 
most  varied  and  peculiar,  their  explanation  mani- 
fold and  strange;  the  topics  discussed  all  refer- 
ring directly  or  indirectly  to  the  kingdom  of  God, 
and  the  future  of  the  chosen  people ;  the  style 
enigmatical  and  highly  figurative.  Cf.  on  the 
whole  matter  Lucke:  Jiinteitunr/  in  die  Offenb. 
des  Joh.'2,  1816;  Hilgenfeld:  Die  jud.  Apoka- 
lyptik,  1857;  Langen:  Das  Judenthum  in  Palus- 
liiia,  1866;  Schcrer:  Lehrbuch  d.  N.  T.  Z/gsclt. 
1871;  [Dean  Stanley's  History  of  the  Jewish 
Church,  3d  series,  lect.  xlvii.]. 

3.  The  Enoch  and  Noah  Writings,  combined 
in  the  Book  of  Enoch.     This  book,  cited  in  Jude 
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14  s.|.,  much  used  by  the  Christian  writers  of  the 
first  five  centuries,  and  then  lost  to  the  Greek 
Church  also,  with  the  exception  of  the  remnants 
preserved  in  the  Chronology  of  George  Syncellus, 
and  a  few  fragments  (80,  42-49)  discovered  by 
Mai  and  Gildeineister,  was  in  177:5  found  entire 
in  the  Bible  of  Ethiopia  by  Bruce,  who  brought 
three  manuscripts  to  Europe.  It  has  since  been 
published  in  the  Ethiopic  by  Laurence  in  18.38, 
and  in  much  improved  form  by  Dillmann  in  1851. 
Laurence  also  rendered  it  into  English  (1821), 
and  Dillmann  into  German  (18.33).  The  litera- 
ture on  this  subject  is  remarkably  rich.  [See 
the  original  art.  It  is  mentioned  and  utilized  in 
Schodde  :  The  Book  of  Enoch,  translated,  with  In- 
troduction and  Notes,  Andover,  1SS2,  besides  which 
the  following  works  in  English  may  be  consulted, 
—  Diu'.mjion'd  :  The  Jewish  Messiah,  Lond.,  1877, 
pp.  17  sip  ;  Bissell:  T he  Apocrypha  of  the  Old 
Testament,  N.Y.,  1880,  pp.  665  sq.  ;  Laurence  : 
Book  of  Enoch  the  Prophet,  translated,  with  text 
corrected  by  his  latest  notes,  with  an  Introduction  by 
the  author  of  "Evolution  of  Christianity,"  London, 
1883  ;  Dean  Stanley  :  /.  c,  lect.  xlix.  The  articles 
in  English  magazines  upon  it  are  mentioned  in 
Poole's  Index,  p.  419.1 

The  book,  aside  from  the  introduction  (i.-v.), 
embraces  five  parts:  (1)  vi.-xxxvi.,  narrative  of 
the  fall  of  the  angels,  and  of  a  tour  of  Enoch,  in 
company  with  an  angel,  through  heaven  and  earth, 
and  the  mysteries  seen  by  him;  (2)  xxxvii.-lxxi., 
parables  concerning  the  kingdom  of  God,  the 
Messiah,  and  the  messianic  future;  (3)  lxxii.- 
Ixxxii.,  astronomical  and  physical  matter;  (4) 
Ixxxiii.-xci.,  xciii.,  two  dream-visions,  giving  a 
symbolical  representation  of  the  history  of  the 
world  to  the  messianic  completion;  (5)  xcii., 
xciv.-cvii.,  exhortations  of  Enoch  to  Methusaleh 
and  his  descendants.  Then  follows  an  appendix, 
cviii.  Enoch's  revelations  embrace  both  Jews 
and  Gentiles,  treat  extensively  of  the  messianic 
kingdom  and  the  Messiah,  explain  the  mysteries 
of  the  visible  and  the  invisible  world,  and  might 
be  called  a  system  of  biblical  gnosis,  derived  from 
a  study  of  the  sacred  writings,  together  with  hag- 
gadic  matter  on  antediluvian  affairs.  They  are 
pervaded  by  a  deep  moral  tone,  and  in  tenor  and 
style  the  Old  Testament  is  well  imitated.  In  its 
p  resent  shape  the  book  consists  of  three  parts:  (1) 
I  he  groundwork,  i.-xxxvi.  and  lxxii.-cv.,  written, 
not  in  the  days  of  Hyrcanus  (Dillmann,  Ewald, 
bostlin,  Schurer),  nor  of  Alexander  Jannaus  (Hil- 
genbldj,  nor  in  the  time  of  Bar-cocheba  (Volkmar), 
but  in  the  days  of  Judas  Maccabeus  (Liicke 
Langen,  and  Schodde,  [see  pp.  41  sqq.l  )  ;  (2i  The 
para-bles  xxxvii.-lxxi.  (with  the  exception  of  the 
Auachic  fragments),  the  best  part  in  contents  and 
style  treating  of  the  Messiah  and  his  kingdom, 
angelology  and  demonologv,  and  dividing  them- 
selves mto  three  distinct  parables-its  opposition 
to  the  sinful  '•  kings  and  rulers. "  " 


,    -   ,    ,    A,   _  .  ,    as  well  as  lvi.  6 

points  to  the  time  of  Herod  as  the  probable 


Sqq     _ 
date  of  writ 

7 


ate  ot  writing;  (3)  The  Xoachic  fragments,  liv. 

evelnt^,     ;     NV-~lXlx'  25'  <=vi.-cvii.,°containi,ig 
.  Aelataonsto  Nonh  of  uncertain  but  later  date! 

tine    r Mffr  U       We?  oriS.illall>-  written  in  Pales- 

W      He,,^v  o'Ar'inaaw.    Nothing  in  any  way 

shows  any  Christian  influence  :  it  il  entirely  of 

""±rtlh  Jn-n'     Th.i8whole  "atb-rTs  toLd 
<«  extent,,,  in  Dillmann's  Einleilnng  to  his  German 


translation,  [and  later  by  Schodde,  in  his  General 
and  Special  Introductions,  pp.  1-60]. 

4.  The  ' A-viilriipig  M.uvo£uc  (Assumptio  Mosis,  or 
Ascensio  Mosis).  This  writing  had  hitherto  been 
known  only  from  Origen  (De  princ,  3,  2, 1),  where 
mention  is  made  that  Jude  9  was  based  upon  it, 
and  from  the  references  of  other  Church  Fathers, 
e.g.,  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Didymus,  and  others 
(Fabr.2,  i.  839  sqq.).  Lately  the  first  part  was 
found  in  an  old  Latin  translation  in  Milan,  by 
Ceriani,  and  since  then  issued  by  several  editors, 
—  by  Hilgenfeld  (Nov.  Testament,  extra  Can.  i., 
1866,  with  a  translation  back  into  the  Greek,  in 
his  Zlschrift.,  1868,  vol.  xi.,  and  in  Mess.  Jud.,  pp. 
435  sqq.,  and  in  Clemeulis  Rom.  Epislulce,  1876), 
Volkmar  (Mnse,  Prophetie  und  Himmelfahrt,  Lips., 
1867),  M.  Schmidt  and  Merx  (in  Meex:  Archiv, 
1868,  i.  Ill  sqq.),  and  Fritzsche  (pp.  700  sqq.). 
It  is  discussed  by  Ewald  (Gesch.  Isr.s,  v.  73 
sqq.),  Langen  (p.  102),  and  in  Reusch  (Theol. 
Lit.  BL,  1871,  No.  3),  F.  Philippi  (Das  Buch 
Henoch,  pp.  166  sqq.),  Wieseler  (Jahrb.  d.  D.  Th., 
1868,  pp.  622  sqq.),  A.  Geiger  (Jiid.  Zlschrft.,  1868, 
pp.  41  sqq.),  Heidenheim  (Vierteljahrschrift.  f. 
Theol.,  Eiirsch.  4,  1869),  Colani  and  Carriere  (in 
Revue  de  Theol,  1868,  2  livr.),  Rbnsch  (Zlschrift. 
f.  wissen.  Theol.,  1868,  1869,  1*71),  Schurer,  I.e. 
pp.  536  sqq.).  The  book  claims  that  Moses,  in 
his  hundred  and  twentieth  year,  and  the  twenty- 
five  hundredth  of  the  creation,  handed  it,  together 
with  the  Pentateuch,  to  Joshua,  and  in  it  prophe- 
sied the  course  of  Israel's  history,  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  messianic  kingdom.  The  conclusion 
of  the  book  is  wanting.  The  book  clearly  speaks 
of  John  Hyrcanus,  Herod  'in  the  thirty-fourth 
year  of  his  reign,  the  invasion  of  Varus  (c.  7),  and 
was  evidently  written  soon  after  this  last  event 
(4  A.D.).  In  the  parts  preserved,  no  mention  is 
made  of  a  Messiah  ;  though  the  author  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  party  of  the  Zealots,  an  enemy  of  the 
Asmoneans,  Herodians,  Sadducees,  and  even  of 
the  Pharisees  (c.  7).  Although  originally  a  He- 
brew work,  the  Latin  has  been  translated  from  a 
Greek  version. 

5.  The  Fourth  Book  of  Ezra,  according  to  the 
method  of  numbering  the  Ezra  books  in  the  Latin 
Church,  originally  "Eodpac  6  Upn^r/Tric  (Hilgenfeld  : 
Mess.  Jad.,  pp.  xviii.  sq.).  The  original  Greek 
text,  with  the  exception  of  very  few  small  frag- 
ments, has  been  lost ;  but  in  its  room  we  have  a 
Latin  and  four  Oriental  versions.  The  Latin  text 
in  the  Vulgate,  a  very  corrupt  one,  has  been  much 
improved  by  Volkmar  (I-Iondb.  der  Einlcit.  in  d. 
Apokr.,  vol.  ii. ;  Das  4  Buch  Ezra,  Tubingen,  1863), 
by  Hilgenfeld  and  Fritzsche,  11. c.  The  large  la- 
cuna, which,  owing  to  a  loss  of  a  leaf  in  the  Cod. 
Sangermanensis,  had  existed  between  vii.  35  and 
36,  has  been  filled  by  the  discovery  of  an  old 
manuscript  in  Amiens,  by  R.  Bensly  (The  Missing 
Fragment  of  the  Latin  Translation  of  the  IV.  Book 
nf  Ezra,  Cambridge,  1875).  The  Syriac  version, 
together  with  a  Latin  translation,  has  been  pub- 
lished by  Ceriani,  lsiiU  ;  the  Ethiopic,  by  R.  Lau- 
rence, 1820,  from  a  good  manuscript,  but  with  a 
poor  English  and  Latin  translation.  In  addition 
to  these  three  versions  from  the  Greek,  we  have 
the  inaccurate  Armenian  translation  into  Latin 
by  Petermann,  in  Hilgenfeld,  pp.  378  sqq.,  and 
two  somewhat  free  Arabic  versions,  one  of  which, 
on  the  basis  of   a  manuscript  in  the   Bodleian 
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Library,  was  published  in  an  English  translation 
of  S.  Oekley,  by  \\ .  Winston  {Primitive  Christian- 
ill/,  London,  1711,  t.  4),  and  in  Arabic  by  Kwald 
(Abh.  d.  G.  G.  G.,  vol.  xi.,  180'!);  and  the  other 
was  published  complete  by  Gildemeister  (linnr, 
liber  it\,  Arabice,  Bonn,  1877,  Ito),  in  Arabic  and 
Latin.  With  the  aid  of  the  Oriental  versions,  wo 
can  restore  the  original  book,  which  proves  lo  be 
the  production  of  a  Jew  in  the  last  quarter  of  the 
first  Christian  century.  The  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem by  the  Jews  is  both  the  historical  back- 
ground, as  also  the  occasion,  of  the  book,  which 
seeks,  from  a  Jewish  stand-point,  to  explain  the 
cause  and  bearing  of  this  terrible  calamity,  as  far 
as  Israel  is  concerned.  The  speedy  dissolution  of 
the  Roman  supremacy,  and  the  establishment  of  a 
messianic  sway,  is  the  burden  ol'  the  visions  so 
vividly  and  dramatically  portrayed.  It  is  written 
in  Hebraizing  Greek  and  in  the  spirit  of  Pales- 
tinian Judaism.  Internal  indices  point  to  the 
existence  and  influence  of  Christianity.  The  fa- 
mous eagle-vision,  in  which  plumes  and  wings 
must  be  taken  in  pairs  and  be  referred  to  the 
Roman  emperors,  decides  the  date  of  the  book. 

0.  The  present  Jewish  Ezra  revelation  found 
an  entrance  into  the  church,  but  usually  with 
some  modifications.  In  the  editions  of  the  Vul- 
gate it  has,  beside  these,  long  additions  in  front 
and  at  the  close.  These  in  the  manuscripts  are 
written  as  separate  Ezra  books,  one  of  which,  at 
least  (i.  sq.),  is  of  Christian  origin,  to  impress  the 
importance  of  Christianity  upon  the  stubborn 
Jews  ;  the  other,  probably  a  portion  of  an  inde- 
pendent Jewish  work.  Both  are  translations 
from  the  Greek. 

7.  The  Ad}oc  Kal  aTTOfiaXvipcc  tov  dyiov  Kpo<[tnTov 
'Eadpu/i,  published  by  Tischendorf,  in  A/mad. 
apocr.  (Lips.,  1806),  from  a  Paris  manuscript,  has 
little  or  no  merit.  On  other  Ezra  literature,  cf. 
Lucke2,  p.  150  ;  Tischendorf  :  Studien  und  Kri- 
tiken,  1851,  Heft.  2. 

8.  Closely  related  to  the  Ezra  prophecies  is  the 
Apocalypse  of  Baruch,  published  in  a  Latin  trans- 
lation from  a  Syriac  original  in  the  Ambrosiana 
at  Milan,  by  Ceriani  (Alonumen.  Sacr.,  i.  2,  pp.  73 
sq.),  lSUU,  and  by  Fritzsche  (pp.  054-699),  and  in 
Syriac,  by  the  former,  in  1871.  Cf.  Ewald:  Golt. 
Gel.  A.,  1867,  pp.  1706  sqq. ;  Geseli.s,  vii.  s:)  sqq. ; 
Laxgen  :  De  Apoc.  Baruch  comment.,  Frib.,  1867, 
4to;  IIilgenfeld  :  Mess.  Jud.,  pp.  lxiii.  sq.  ; 
FniT/.sciiE,  p.  xxx.  sq. ;  Schuker,  542  sqq.;  Rk- 
xax,  in  Journ.  des  Sarants,  1*77,  pp.  222  sq.  ; 
Kxeccker  :  DasB.  Baruch,  Lips.,  187H,  pp.  190  sqq. 
It  is  a  revelation  to  Baruch  concerning  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem,  the  following  captivity,  and  the 
second  destruction,  to  which  are  added  visions  of 
the  messianic  future.  It  is  allied  in  contents 
and  style  to  4  Ezra,  and  called  forth  by  the  same 
historical  events,  but  is  a  later  production.  The 
original  language  is  Greek. 

9.  Whether  the  Psende/iir/rajihun  Beiruchi,  men- 
tioned in  the  Synopsis  Psohni  Alhiinasii,  is  the 
same  as  above,  is  uncertain.  We  still,  however, 
possess  a  Christian  Baruch  Book,  published  (in 
Ethiopic),  by  Dillmann,  in  Chrest.  uKlliiop.,  pp.  1-1 5 
(Greek),  in  the  Meneeum  Grcecorum,  Venet.,  1609, 
and  by  Ceriani  (Man.  Sacr.,  v.  i.  pp.  9  sqq.),  180*  ; 
translated  into  German  by  Pnetorius,  in  Ztsehrift. 
/■  wiss.  Theol.  (1872,  pp.  230  sqq.),  and  by  E. 
Konig,  in  Stud.  u.  Krit.  (1877,  p.  318)  ;  [and' into 


English  by  Schodde,  in  Lutheran  tluarterhj,  Get- 
tysburg, l'enn.,  July,  1878],  with  the  title  in  both 
Greek  and  Ethiopic,  ™  napaAtino/iiva  '\?pe/iiov  tov 
■rrpotpi/Tov,  only  that  the  latter  substitutes  Baruch 
for  Jeremiah.  It,  too,  treats  of  the  captivity,  and 
shows  strong  Christian  influence. 

10.  A  'HAiac  -npotyiiTTjc  is  mentioned  in  Psalm 
Alhi.iiiusi!  and  in  yiceplionis,  and  a  JCIiee  rerelatio 
el  risin,  in  the  catalogue  of  Apocrypha  of  Cotelier 
(Pntres  A  postal.,  i.  p.  197)  ami  JMontl'aucon  (Bibl. 
t.'aislin.  p.  191). 

11.  Aseensio  el  Yisio  Isaier.  The  existence  of 
an  'Anotcpvtyov  and  'AvafiauKuv  (or  '(tpanir')  'Hoalov 
was  known  for  a  long  time.  (Cf.  Fabr.2,  i.  pp. 
1086  sqq.).  In  1819  Laurence  published  an  Ethi- 
opic text  (Aseensio  Isaiw  ealis)  with  poor  Latin 
and  English  translations.  Dillmann  published  a 
splendid  text  in  his  Aseensio  Isttia-,  JEthiopuee  et 
Laline,  cum  proleg.  et  annot.  (Lips.,  1877)  [from 
which  Schodde  made  an  English  translation  in 
the  October  number  of  the  Lutheran  (Juar/erli/, 
1878] ;  soon  after  which  the  Greek  npopr/reia,  dnoicu- 
Avipic  Kal  fiaprvpiov  'Herat*™  was  discovered  in  Paris  by 
Gebhardt,  and  printed  in  Hilgenfeld:  Ztsehrift., 
xxi.,  330  sqq.  It  is  virtually  an  extract  from  the 
Ethiopic.  The  book  is  composed  of  Jewish  and 
Christian  documents,  combined  by  a  Christian 
hand,  not  later  than  the  second  half  of  the  second 
century. 

12.  An  Apocalypse,  or  Prophecy  of  Zephaniah, 
in  imitation  of  the  Aseensio  Isaier,  is  not  only 
mentioned  in  the  four  catalogues  of  Apocrypha, 
but  a  fragment  is  also  quoted  by  Clemens  Alex- 
andrinus,  Strom.  5,  11,  §  78. 

13.  An  Apocryphon  of  Jeremiah,  in  Hebrew, 
used  by  the  Nazarenes,  is  mentioned  by  Jerome 
(Fabr.-,  i.  1102  sqq.)  as  the  source  of  the  quota- 
tion in  Matt,  xxvii.  9  ;  but  this  is  improbable. 

Concerning  the  Apocalypses  of  (14)  Habakkuk, 
(15)  Ezekiel,  (16)  Daniel,  and  (17),  Zechariah, 
the  father  of  John  the  Baptist,  we  have  no  further 
information. 

18.  An  Apocalypse  of  Moses,  distinct  from  the 
Book  of  Jubilees  (cf.  No.  31)  and  the  Assumptio 
Mosis,  we  know  only  from  Syncellus,  Photius 
amphil.,  and  others  (Fabr.2,  i.  838],  who  mention 
it  as  the  source  of  Gal.  vi.  15. 

19.  A  Lamech  Book  is  mentioned  in  the  Cata- 
logues of  Cotelier  and  Moiitfaucon  ;   and  — 

(20)  The  Gnostic  Sethites  possessed  an  tnroKa- 
Avipig  'Appau/i,  -Kuoric  Ha/due  i/nr'Atur  (  Fpiph.  Hcer., 
39,  5). 

(b)  Testaments. 

21.  A  hiadr/nri  ruv  UpuronAaaruv,  according  to 
Fabr.2,  ii.  83,  contained  the  mention  that  Adam 
was  taken  into  Paradise  when  forty  days  old.  It 
is  probably  a  portion  of  the  T7/u  Adami  (No. 
35). 

22.  Ai  diadriKai  tuv  5uSenn  Uarpiapxuv  (Testamenta 
XIL-,  I'atriurcharum),  mentioned  first  by  Tertul- 
lian  and  <  )rigen.  [The  original  Greek  text  has 
often  been  issued;  cf.  in  The  Preslp/terian  lurieir, 
January,  18*0.]  The  book  is  a  Jewish-Christian 
work,  in  the  garb  of  addresses  made  by  the  twelve 
sons  of  Jacob  at  their  death,  of  a  practical  and 
ethical  character,  in  the  spirit  of  the  Epistle  of 
James.  The  work  was  probably  written  about 
the  close  of  the  first  Christian  century. 

23.  An  Apocryphon,  ™v  ipiuv  Ua-piapxeiv,  is  men- 
tioned in  the  Const.  Apost.,  vi.  10  ;  and  (24)  an 
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Apocryphal  Testament  of  Jacob,  in  the  Decreium 
Gelasii  (Fabr.2,  i.  437,  709). 

25.  A  -npoaevxr/  '\uaijip  is  both  frequently  men- 
tioned, and  is  also  counted  among  those  read 
{■nap'  'Eppaimr)  by  Origen  and  others.  (Cf.  Fabr.'2, 
i.  705,  70S.)  It  seems  to  have  been  strongly  ca- 
balistic. 

26.  A  AiaOr/icn  Muiiufuf  is  found  in  the  four  cata- 
logues and  in  the  Catena  of  Xicephorus,  i.  col.  175. 

27.  Concerning  the  Amfc>j?  'E$ntov  (Asc.  Jes., 

c.  1-5)  cf.  Xo.  11  above,  and  Dillmanx  :  Ascen. 
Is.,  p.  xviii. 

28.  The  Testament  of  Adam  and  Noah  are  por- 
tions of  the  Vila  Arlami.     Cf.  Xo.  35. 

(c)  Other  Books  of  and  concerning  the  Prophets. 

29.  In  the  acts  of  the  Xicene  synod  (Fabr.2, 
i.  815)  mention  is  made  of  a.  piptoc  "hbyuv  fivarucCiv 
Muvaeuc.  What  book  is  meant  is  uncertain.  The 
later  Jews  had  a  work  (Petirat  Mosche)  on  the 
death  of  Moses. 

30.  Liber  Eldad  et  Medad  is  mentioned  in  Pas- 
tor IL  mice,  i.  vis.  2,  3;  and  later  authorities  men- 
tion it  as  an  Apocryphon  of  the  Old  Testament. 

III.  Books  on  Historical  Matters  and 
IIaggadic  Writings.  —  Cf.,  on  this  whole  mat- 
ter, Ewai.d  :  Ccsrli.3,  ii.  127  sqq.;  Graf.tz:  (ie.sch. 

d.  Jud.,  iii.  -17  sqq.  and  489  sqq.  ;   SfJHURER,  pp. 
042  sq. 

31.  The  Book  of  the  Jubilees,  or  the  Little  Gene- 
sis (™  'ItjjhiXala,  or  v  fcxri)  Tiveair,  Microgenesis, 
Leptogenesis),  of  which  the  Greek  and  Latin  frag- 
ments are  found  in  Fabr.2,  i.  849  sqq..  ii.  120  sq. 
An  Ethiopic  translation  was  recently  found,  and 
translated  by  Dillmann  (in  Ewald's  Jahrb.  der 
MM.  Wiss.,  ii.  230  sqq.,  iii.  1  sqq.),  who  also  pub- 
lished the  Ethiopic  text,  Liber  Jubikeorum  jElhi- 
opice,  Kil.,  1859.  Ceriani  later  discovered  and 
published  fragments  of  an  old  Latin  translation 
(Man.  Sacra.,  i.  1,  pp.  15  sq.).  Eonsch  treats  the 
book  extensively  in  Das  Uuch  der  Jubilaen,  Leipzig, 
187-1.  A  translation  back  into  Hebrew  was  at- 
tempted by  Rubin,  Vifima,  1870.  The  Book  of 
Jubilees  is  a  little  larger  than  Genesis,  and  is  a 
kind  of  a  commentary  on  it,  treating  the  miuutia;, 
-ni  Aran!.  It  receives  its  name  from  its  chronology, 
which  is  divided  according  to  jubilee  years.  The 
author  is  strictly  Jewish  and  narrow. "  He  makes 
use  of  Enoch,  does  not  yet  know  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem,  and  is  used  by  the  Test.  xii. 
Pair.  The  book  is  thus  a  production  of  the  first 
century,  and  probably  early  in  it.  The  original 
language  was  Hebrew  or  Aramaic. 

32.  Jamnes  and  Mambres  treats  of  the  contest 
between  Moses  and  the  Egyptian  sorcerers  (Exod 
vn.  11).  Cf.  2  Tim.  iii.  8.  The  story  of  these 
two  sorcerers  is  already  very  old,  and  was  early 
used.  Cf.  Heath:  Palest.  Expl.  Fund.,  October, 
1881,  pp.  311  sqq. 

33.  Manasseh's  conversion  (2  Chron.  xxxiii. 
11)  early  gave  rise  to  an  Apocryphon  of  M.,  used 
both  by  Christian  writers  and  by  the  Targum  to 
Chronicles  (Fabr.2,  i.  1100  sqq.). 

34.  A  novel,  based  on  Gen.  xli.  45,  we  have  in 
Aseuuth,  formerly  much  read.  The  Latin  text  is 
found  m  Fabr.2,  i.  775  sqq.,  and  some  Greek 
fragments  n.  8.,  sqq.    It  is  Christian  in  character. 

•30  Boots  pretending  to  give  the  life  and  deeds 
of  Adam  and  other  Fathers  existed  in  abundance 
among  the  Jews  and  early  Christians.  For  their 
titles,  etc.,  compare  the  original  of  this  article. 


The  most  important  one  is  the  Vila  Adami,  trans- 
lated from  the  Ethiopic  by  Dillmann,  in  Ewald's 
Jahrbuch,  \.  1853,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Arabic,  by  Tuumpp.  in  Akad.  der  Wiss.,  Miinchen, 
1880;  and  English,  by  Malax:  The  Book  of  Adam 
and  Ere,  London,  1882.  There  is  also  a  Latin 
Vita  Adce  et  Evcc,  edited  by  W.  Meyer,  Miinchen. 
1879. 

36.  A  Gnostic  writing  called  Noria,  after  the 
wife  of  Noah,  is  mentioned  by  Epiphanius  (Hcer., 
26  and  37),  and  an  Kbionitic  book,  uvat3a0(ioi  'lanu- 
/Sov  (Gen.  xxviii.),  by  the  same  (Fabr.,  i.  437). 
On  the  Jewish  Midrashim  cf .  Zunz  :  '  Goltesd. 
Vorl.  der  Juden,  pp.  126  sqq.,  and  Jellinek  :  Bet- 
ha-midrash,  i.-vi. 

IV.  —  Later,' this  class  of  literature  was  used 
for  worldly  and  evil  purposes,  and  stood  in  the 
service  of  quackery,  witchcraft,  and  sorcery.  The 
name  of  .Solomon  was,  above  all  others,  con- 
nected with  this  kind  of  works ;  sometimes,  also, 
that  of  Joseph,  Abraham,  and  other  fathers  in 
Israel.  a.  dillmann".    (G.  h.  schobde.) 

PSEUDO-ISIDORIAN  DECRETALS  is  the 
common  designation  of  a  large  collection  of  spu- 
rious letters  ascribed  to  the  popes  of  the  first  three 
centuries,  which  was  brought  into  circulation  in 
the  ninth  century,  generally  in  connection  with 
the  so-called  Spanish  collection  of  canons  and 
decretals,  though  sometimes  also  alone.  It  opens 
with  a  preface,  also  spurious,  by  Isidorus  Merca- 
tor;  and  thence  it  came  to  pass,  that,  already  in 
the  ninth  century,  it  was  considered  to  be  the 
work  of  Isidore  of  Seville.  Down  to  the  fifteenth 
century  no  doubt  ever  arose  as  to  its  genuine- 
ness ;  but  later  on  the  authors  of  the  Magdeburg 
Centuries,  the  Reformed  preacher  Blonde],  the 
brothers  Ballerini,  and  others,  proved  beyond  ques- 
tion, that  it  is  spurious.  Very  different  opinions 
prevail,  however,  with  respect  to  the  place,  date, 
author,  and  chief  purpose  of  the  fraud.  The  old- 
est, and  for  centuries  the  only,  printed  edition  of 
the  collection  was  that  by  Merlin,  in  his  Coll. 
ConciL,  vol.  i.  (Paris,  1528,  and  often  afterwards); 
but  it  was  poor  and  unreliable.  In  1853  a  new 
edition  by  Denzinger,  in  Wiirzburg,  appeared  in 
Migne  (Patrolog.  Latin.,  vol.  130)  ;  but  it  was  in 
reality  only  a  reprint  of  Merlin.  An  excellent 
edition,  based  on  a  comprehensive  critical  research 
of  the  existing  manuscripts,  was  published  by 
Hinschius,  Leipzig,  1863. 

The  arrangement  of  the  contents  of  the  com- 
plete collection  is  as  follows  :  first  the  preface ; 
then  a  letter  from  Aurelius  to  Damasus,  and  the 
answer  of  the  latter,  both  spurious ;  the  Ordo  de 
celebrando  concilio,  borrowed  from  the  fourth  Coun- 
cil of  Toledo;  a  list  of  councils;  two  spurious 
letters  from  Jerome  to  Damasus  and  from  Dama- 
sus to  Jerome,  after  which  the  collection  proper 
begins.  It  consists  of  three  parts  :  the  first  part 
contains  the  fifty  apostolical  canons,  fifty-nine 
spurious  letters  chronologically  arranged,  and 
ascribed  to  the  popes  between  Clement  and  Mel- 
chiades,  the  treatise  De  primitira  ecclesia  et  synodo 
Nicrcna,  and  the  spurious  Donatio  Cons/antini. 
The  second  opens  with  a  quotation  from  the  genu- 
ine Spanish  collection,  and  another  from  the  col- 
lection of  Paschasius  Quesnell,  and  contains  the 
Greek,  African,  Gallic,  and  Spanish  councils, 
generally  agreeing  with  the  Hispana.  The  third 
also  opens  with  a  quotation  from  the  Hispana, 
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and  then  gives  the  papal  decretals  from  Sylves- 
ter to  Gregory  II.  (d.  731),  of  which  thirty-live 
are  spurious.  It  must  be  noticed,  however,  that 
many  of  these  spurious  documents  were  well 
known  to  the  church  long  before  Pseudo-Isidore 
incorporated  them  v\ith  his  collection;  as,  for  in- 
stance, the  first  two  letters  from  t  'lenient  to  .lames, 
the  Donatio  Constanlini,  -the  Canones  Aposlo/orum, 
etc.  According  to  recent  researches,  it  would 
seem,  however,  that  the  complete  collection  was 
not  made  at  one  time;  that  a  shorter  collection, 
consisting  of  the  false  decretals  down  to  Pamasus, 
and  the  correspondence  between  Aurelius  and 
Damasus,  was  made  first;  and  that  on  this  as  basis 
the  larger  collection  was  finally  formed.  See 
YVasskuschlebex  :  Die  pseudo-isidorische  Frtit/c, 
in  Zeitseliriftfur  Kirchenrechl,  iv.  p.  -73. 

Formerly  it  was  quite  generally  accepted  that 
the  real  purpose  of  the  Pscudo-Isidorian  fabrica- 
tion was  the  extension  of  the  primacy  of  Home. 
See  Theineu  :  De  I'seudoisid.  canon um  coltectione, 
Breslau,  1826.  At  present  a  number  of  scholars 
hold  that  it  was  the  general  insecurity  of  society, 
and  more  especially  the  confusion  prevalent  in 
all  church  matters,  which  induced  Pseudo-Isidore 
to  make  this  attempt  at  forming  and  establishing 
a  general  code  of  church  discipline.  See  Miiii- 
ler  :  Schriften,  edited  by  Ddllinger,  vol.  i.  p.  liS3. 
A  more  searching  study,  however,  of  the  work 
itself ,  .shows  that  its  true  purpose  must  have  been 
to  free  the  bishops  from  their  dependence,  not 
only  on  the  State,  but  also,  and  more  especially, 
on  the  metropolitans  and  the  provincial  synods. 
Knust:  De  fonlibus  el  consiiio  Pseud.  Colled., 
Gottingen,  1832,  and  "Wassersciileben  :  ISei- 
Irage  zur  Geschiclde  der  falschen  Delreteden,  Bres- 
lau, 1S44.  It  is  true  that  the  primacy  of  the 
Roman  see  and  the  authority  of  papal  decrees 
are  repeatedly  recognized  and  emphasized,  but 
that  is  evidently  done  in  the  interest  of  the  bish- 
ops rather  than  in  that  of  the  pope.  The  series 
Homana  is  declared  the  caput,  cardo,  apex,  mater 
omnium  eccle.darum ;  but  it  had  evidently  been 
placed  in  that  position  in  order  to  be  able  to 
shield  and  protect  the  bishops.  The  first  aim  of 
Pseudo-Isidore  was  to  emancipate  the  episcopacy 
from  all  secular  authority,  and  for  that  purpose 
he  tried  to  exclude  all  secular  courts  as  incompe- 
tent in  episcopal  cases.  Alexander  {lip.  1,  c.  u-S), 
Marcellinus  {Ep.  2,  c.  3),  and  Felix  II.  (c.  12) 
forbid  to  summon  a  bishop  before  any  judicium 
publicum.  According  to  Marcellus  (ICji.  2,  u.  10), 
the  chief  of  the  state  cannot  convoke  a  synod,  or 
sit  in  judgment  upon  a  bishop,  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  Pope.  No  bishop  shall  appeal' before; 
a  secular  judge,  says  Ilyginus  (Ep.  1,  c.  4),  be- 
cause it  would  be  below  his  dignity;  and  what  is 
still  more  characteristic,  and  repeated  in  almost 
every  letter,  even  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts  no 
layman  shall  appear  either  as  accuser  or  as  wit- 
ness against  a  bishop.  But,  while  all  episcopal 
cases  are  exempted  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
secular  courts,  all  secular  cases  may  be  taken  to 
an  episcopal  court,  say  Anacletus  (Ep.  1,  e.  Hi) 
and  Marcellinus  (Ep.  2,  c.  3).  The  second  aim 
of  Pseudo-Isidore  was  to  emancipate  the  episco- 
pate from  the  authority  of  the  metropolitans 
and  the  provincial  synods.  He  accepts  the  exist- 
ing hierarchical  organization,  and  he  adds  even  a 
new  link  to  the  chain ;  but  he  tries  to  weaken  the 


power  of  the  metropolitans  and  the  provincial 
synods,  so  as  to  make  them  completely  innocuous, 
even  to  a  criminal  bishop.  The  proper  court 
before  which  a  bishop  could  be  cited  was  the 
provincial  synod,  convened  and  presided  over  by 
the  metropolitan;  but,  in  order  to  be  competent, 
the  synod  must  lie  legitime  convened,  that  is,  auc- 
toritale  sedis  apos/olic<e.  The  decisions  of  a  synod 
convened  without  the  consent  of  the  J 'ope  were 
null  and  void.  It  might  thus  prove  dillicult 
enough  to  establish  a  competent  court,  and  still 
more  so  to  procure  a  competent  accuser;  for  not 
only  were  all  laymen  and  members  of  the  lower 
clergy  excluded,  but  also  a  member  of  the  higher 
clergy,  if  in  any  way  he  seemed  to  be  iuinucus, 
oj/'eusus,  trains,  suspeetus,  etc.  Furthermore :  the 
accuser  should  be  accompanied  by  seventy-two 
witnesses,  each  of  whom  should  be  qualified  to  be 
an  accuser  himself:  and,  finally,  the  bishop  had 
the  right  to  break  off  the  proceedings  at  any  stage 
of  their  development,  and  appeal  directly  to  the 
Pope ;  that  is,  it  was  next  to  impossible  to  have  a 
criminal  bishop  punished,  unless  the  Pope  him- 
self consented  and  interfered. 

The  principal  sources  from  which  Pseudo-Isi- 
dore drew  his  materials  were  the  works  of  Cassio- 
dorus  and  Rufinus,  the  Liber  ponlijiariis  and  the 
Vulgate,  the  writings  of  the  Fathers,  and  the 
theological  literature  generally  down  to  the  ninth 
century,  the  correspondence  of  Archbishop  Boni- 
face of  Mayence,  the  genuine  decretals  and  canons, 
various  collections  of  laws,  —  such  as  the  Bre- 
viarium  Alnriciauum,  the  Lex  Visigothorum,  the 
Prankish  capitularies,  etc.  These  materials  seem 
to  indicate  that  the  collection  was  made  in  Gaul, 
and  the  indication  is  strongly  corroborated  by  the 
circumstance  that  the  language  swarms  with  Gal- 
licisms ;  the  style,  with  phrases  and  expressions 
from  the  juridical  terminology  of  the  Prankish 
Kmpire;  and  the  contents,  with  references  to  the 
actual  state  of  the  Frankish  Church  at  that  time. 
At  all  events,  those  who  have  fixed  the  birthplace 
of  the  collection  at  Rome  —  Febronius,  Theiner, 
Eichhorn,  and  others  ■ —  have  not  succeeded  in 
adducing  equally  strong  reasons  for  their  suppo- 
sition. The  frequent  use  made  of  the  corre- 
spondence of  Boniface  shows  that  the  archives 
of  Mayence  were  at  the  disposal  of  the  compiler; 
and  Mayence  was,  down  to  very  recent  times, 
generally  considered  as  the  place  of  fabrication. 
This  seems  true,  how  ever,  only  so  far  as  regards 
the  older  and  minor  collection ;  while  the  later  and 
larger  seems  to  have  been  made  at  Rheims.  Only 
of  the  former  are  the  oldest  manuscripts  (those  of 
St.  Gall  and  Cologne)  of  German  origin;  while  of 
the  latter,  not  only  the  oldest,  but  also  by  far  the 
most  numerous,  manuscripts  are  French.  In  Ger- 
many the  collection  did  not  come  into  general  use 
until  the  eleventh  century.  With  respect  to  the 
time  of  the  authorship,  the  period  within  which 
it  must  have  taken  place  is  determined  by  the 
two  facts  that  Pseudo-Isidore  used  the  canons  of 
the  Council  of  Paris  (*-!<)>  while  his  own  collec- 
tion was  used  by  the  synod  of  Chiersy  (857). 
Since  the  researches  of  the  Ballerinis  and  Blon- 
del  (Psettrio-Isidoruset  Turrianus  rapn/ales,  Geneva, 
17:28),  it  has  also  been  generally  accepted  that  the 
collection  was  made  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  decade 
of  the  ninth  century.  But  attempts  have  been 
made  to  arrive  at  a  closer  determination  of  the 
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period.  There  is,  indeed,  a  direct  connection 
between  the  false  decretals  and  the  ecclesiastical 
conflicts  arising  out  of  the  civil  wars  between 
Lewis  the  Pious  and  his  sons  ;  and  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  the  decretals  were  manufactured 
by  the  party  of  Lothair  —  more  especially  by 
Autgar  of  Mayence,  and  Ebbo  of  Rheims  — in 
order  to  prevent  the  metropolitans  and  the  pro- 
vincial synods  of  the  party  of  Lewis  from  in- 
flicting any  punishment  on  the  bishops  of  the 
defeated  party.  Antgar  was  an  outspoken  adher- 
ent of  Lothair,  and  Ebbo  was  his  intimate  friend. 
Now  many  tracks  Lad  from  the  false  decretals  to 
Mayence.  One  lias  already  been  mentioned,  here 
is  another  :  the  decretals  speak  much  of  primates 
and  ck-arii  ajwstolici,  wlio  should  form  an  interme- 
diate link  between  the  Pope  and  the  metropoli- 
tans, ami  under  whose  authority  all  causce  majores 
and  cjiisrojionun  negoliu  should  assort.  Boniface 
had  held  such  a  position  as  Archbishop  of  May- 
ence, and  it  was  one  of  the  greatest  desires  of 
Autgar  to  have  this  authority  restored  to  his  see. 
The  decretals  also  contain  references  to  the  depo- 
sition uf  Ebbo  by  the  synod  of  Didenhofen  (835), 
his  restoration  (84(J),  and  his  transference  to  1111- 
desheim  (Hit).  Now,  since  Ebbo  on  those  occa- 
sions made  no  appeal  to  the  decretals,  it  is  fair  to 
infer  that  they  did  not  yet  exist;  but  there  is  a 
trace  of  them  at  the  synod  of  Soissons  (857),  in 
the  so-called  narratio,  by  the  clergy  ordained  by 
Ebbo. 

The  history  of  the  Pseudo-Tsidorian  Decretals 
presents  the  curious  phenomenon,  that,  instead  of 
achieving  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  origi- 
nally made,  they  finally  came  to  serve  the  almost 
opposite  interest.  They  were  intended  to  pro- 
tect the  bishops  against  the  metropolitans ;  but 
they  became  the  means  by  which  the  Pope  crushed, 
not  only  the  metropolitans,  but  also  the  bishops. 
The  Prankish  clergy  saw  the  danger,  and  made 
from  time  to  time  considerable  opposition.  The 
first  pope  who  directly,  appealed  to  them  was 
Nicholas  I.  In  a  brief  of  8u3,  addressed  to  Hinc- 
mar  of  Rheims,  he  mentions  the  collection  of 
Adrian  as  the  proper  authority,  without  making 
any  reference  to  them  :  but  shortly  after  he  must 
have  become  acquainted  with  them,  probably 
through  Rothad ;  for,  in  the  controversy  between 
the  latter  and  Hincmar,  he  makes  copious  use  of 
them.  Hincmar  protested ;  but,  from  many  of 
his  utterances,  it  is  apparent  that  he  considered 
them  spurious,  though  he  did  not  hesitate  to  use 
them  himself  when  they  answered  his  purpose. 
See  Weizsackek  :  Hinkmar  und  Pseudo-isidor,  in 
Zeitschriftf.  hist.  Theologie,  1858,  p.  327.  Indeed, 
it  was  the  demoralization  of  the  bishops,  their 
religious  indifferentism,  aud  their  political  ambi- 
tion, which  finally  made  the  Pseudo-Isidorian 
fraud  triumph,  and  delivered  up  the  church,  with- 
out power  of  resistance  or  self-defence,  into  the 
hands  of  the  Pope.  From  the  end  of  the  ninth  cen- 
tury numerous  extracts  were  made-  from  the  false 
decretals,  the  most  remarkable  of  which  was  the 
so-called  Capitula  llrmedii  Curiensis.  Nothing, 
however,  contributed  more  to  spread  them  about, 
and  secure  their  influence,  than  their  incorpora- 
tion with  the  great  systematical  collections  of 
canons  made  at  that  time  ;  as,  for  instance,  with 
the  Colleclw  Anselmo  dedicata,  the  decree  of  Bur- 
chard.  the  two  works  of  Ivo,  the  collection  of  Au- 


selm  of  Lucca,  the  Collectio  trium  parlium,  etc. ; 
and,  as  those  collections  were  the  sources  from 
which  Gratian  drew  his  materials,  the  Pseudo- 
Isidorian  Decretals  thus  became  part  and  parcel 
of  the  Corpus  juris  canonici. 

Down  to  the  fifteenth  century  the  genuineness 
of  the  decretals  was,  as  above  mentioned,  never 
openly  assailed.  The  first  who  proffered  some 
doubts  were  Nicholas  of  Cusa  (De  Concordia 
cathol.,  iii.  2)  and  Johannes  Turrecremata  {Sum- 
ma  cedes.,  ii.  101).  But,  when  the  work  became 
more  easily  accessible  .by  the  Merlin  edition,  it 
proved  an  easy  task  for  the  authors  of  the  Madge- 
burg  Centuries,  and  the  French  critics,  Dumoulin 
and  Le  Conte,  to  lay  bare  the  fraud.  An  attempt 
at  defence  by  the  Jesuit  (Torres:  Adv.  Magil. 
centuriatores,  Florence,  1572)  was  completely  re- 
futed by  Blondel ;  and  later  attempts  —  Boxa- 
ventora  Malvasia  (Nuntius  eerittitis,  Pome, 
1035)  and  Ei>uard  Dumokd  (Les  fausses  dx'crUa- 
les),  in  Jtccue  lies  questions  historiques,  i.  and  ii.  — 
have  failed  as  signally.  wasserschlebest. 

PTOLEM/E'US,  PTOL'EMY  (n-oteftcuoc,  "the 
warlike"),  the  dynastic  name  of  the  thirteen 
Macedonian  kings  of  Egypt  who  held  the  throne 
from  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great  down 
to  B.C.  43.  Those  who  have  religious  interest, 
because  of  their  mention  in  Josephus,  the  Macca- 
bees (1  and  2),  and  prophetically  in  the  Book  of 
Daniel,  are  (1)  Ptolemy  I.,  Soter  ("  savior  "),  B.C. 
323-285 ;  the  founder  of  the  dynasty.  He  was 
one  of  Alexander's  generals,  and  seized  Egypt  as 
his  portion  of  Alexander's  domain.  In  320  he 
invaded  Syria,  and  availed  himself  of  Jewish  cus- 
toms to  occupy  Jerusalem  on  the  sabbath,  when 
he  knew  the  Jews  would  not  fight.  The  Jews 
and  Samaritans  taken  captive  in  this  campaign 
he  placed  in  Alexandria,  but  treated  them  liber- 
ally. He  is  supposed  to  be  alluded  to  in  Dan. 
xi.  5,  "the  king  of  the  south."  —  (2)  Ptolemy  II., 
Philadelphus  ("brother-loving"),  B.C.  285-247; 
son  of  the  preceding ;  alluded  to  in  Dan  xi.  6 ; 
illustrious  as  the  founder  of  the  Alexandrian  li- 
brary and  museum,  the  patron  of  arts  and  letters, 
the  instigator  to  the  Septuagint  (see  Bible  Ver- 
sions, p.  270),  and  the  prince  under  whom  the 
Alexandrian  Jews  developed  into  citizens  of  the 
world,  since  Jewish  wisdom  met  in  Alexandria 
Greek  philosophy.  His  reign  marks  an  epoch  in 
Jewish  history.  —  (3)  Ptolemy  III.,  Euergetes 
("  well-doer"),  B.C.  247-222;  alluded  to  in  Dan. 
xi.  7-9  ;  invaded  Syria  in  246,  to  avenge  the  repu- 
diation and  murder  of  his  sister  Berenice  (see  An 
tiochus  II.,  p.  95),  and  had  conquered  it  as  Lr 
north  as  Antioch,  and  was  moving  eastward  k/ 
wards  Babylon,  when  he  was  recalled  by  troubles 
at  home.  His  policy  towards  the  Jews  in  Egypt 
was  generous ;  while,  in  token  of  his  victories,  he 
sacrificed  in  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  "  after  the 
custom  of  the  law  "  (Josei-ii.  :  C.  Ap.,  ii.  5).  He 
brought  back  to  Memphis  the  gods  taken  from 
Egypt  by  Cambyses.  It  was  for  this  he  received 
his  epithet,  "well-doer.  —  (4)  Ptolemy  IV.,  Phi- 
lopator  ("father-loving"),  B.C.  222-205;  alluded 
to  in  Dan.  xi.  10-12  ;  defeated  An  tiochus  the 
Great  at  Raphia,  near  Gaza  (B.C.  217);  sacrificed 
in  the  temple,  and  attempted  to  enter  the  sacred 
precincts,  when  a  shock  of  paralysis  stopped  him. 
He  was  indolent,  effeminate,  and  licentious,  but 
capable,  on  occasion,  of  splendid  aud  vigorous 
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deeds.  —  (5)  Ptolemy  V,,  Epiphanes  ("illustri- 
ous"), B.C.  205-181;  alluded  to  in  Dan.  xi.  Ri- 
17  ;  succeeded  his  father  when  only  five  years  old. 
During  his  minority  Autiochus  the  Great  con- 
quered Codesyria,  l'ho'iiicia,  and  Jiuhca,  out  ot 
which  the  Jews  who  were  loyal  fled  to  Egypt. 
The  Romans  compelled  him  to  surrender  these 
provinces.  Antiochus  apparently  did  this  when 
he  married  his  daughter  Cleopatra  to  Ptolemy 
(B.C.  193),  although  they  really  remained  under 
his  authority,  lie  was,  however,  foiled  in  his  fur- 
ther designs  by  Cleopatra's  unexpected  advocacy 
of  her  husband's  interests.  Ptolemy  was  poisoned 
as  he  was  on  the  eve  of  an  attempt  to  recover  the 
provinces  from  Selencus,  Antiochus'  successor. 
—  (6)  Ptolemy  VI.,  Philometor  (''mother-loving"), 
B.C.  lSl-Hti;  alluded  to  in  Dan.  xi.  25-:)0.  So 
long  as  his  mother  lived  (i.e.,  until  17;]),  peace 
was  preserved  with  S\ria;  but  three  years  later 
Egypt  had  been  overrun  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes, 
and  Ptolemy  taken  prisoner.  The  Romans  again 
interfered,  and  compelled  Antiochus  to  leave  the 
country  (168).  Ptolemy  then  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  his  brother,  Euergetes  II.,  whose  seditious 
attempts  he  suppressed,  and  to  Syrian  intrigues, 
by  which  he  accomplished  the  ruin  of  Alexander 
Balas  (see  art.).  It  was  under  Ptolemy  that  the 
Jewish  temple  at  Leontopolis  was  built.  He  marks 
the  transition  of  the  kingdom  of  Egypt  into  a 
Roman  province.  Cf.  art.  Ptokmau.i,  in  Smith's 
Dictionary  of  Biography  and  Dictionary  of  the  Bible. 

GENEALOGICAL  TAl'.LE  OF  THE  PTOLEMIES. 


Ptolemy  I.,  Hoter. 
I_ 


i 


Arsinoe  =  Ptol.  II.,  Philadelphia  =  Arsinoe. 


I 

Ptol.  HE.,  Euergetes  I. 

I 


Berenice  =  Autiochus  II. 


Ptol.  IV.,  Philopator  =  Ar6inoe. 

I ' 

Plol.  V.,  Epiphanes  =  Cleopatra  (d.  of  Antiochus  M.) 

i  i  i 

Ptol.  VI.,  Philometor       I     Ptol.  VII.,     t  =  Cleopatra. 

=  Cleopatra.  f  Euergetes  II.  \  =  (2)  Cleopatra. 

I 

I i 1 

Cleopatra.  Ptol.  Eupator.         Cleopatra. 

-  Alexander  Balas. 
=  Demetrius  II.  Ptol.  VIII.,  Soter  n. 

PUBLICAN,  an  under  collector  of  the  Roman 
tribute  (Matt,  xviii.  17).  It  was  an  office  which 
no  patriotic  Jew  could  hold,  because  it  implied 
in  the  most  offensive  way  the  recognition  of  Ro- 
man supremacy.  Publicans,  being  thus  despised, 
generally  revenged  their  insults  by  extortionate 
demands  under  color  of  law.  It  is  remarkable, 
that,  out  of  this  despicable  class,  our  Lord  chose 
one  of  his  apostles  (Levi,  or  Matthew),  who  be- 
came his  biographer  (Luke  v.  27),  and  one  of  his 
chief  converts,  Zacchams  of  Jericho  (Luke  xix.  2). 
Our  Lord's  association  with  publicans  was  one  of 
the  commonest  taunts  he  received  (Luke  vii.  34). 
The  system  of  fanning  the  revenue  then  practised 
led  directly  and  naturally  to  fraud  and  cruelty, 
from  the  chief  farmer  to  the  meanest  placeman. 

PUBLICANI  (a  corruption  of  Pau/iciani)  was 
the  name  given  by  the  French  and  English  cru- 
saders of  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century  to 


the  Cathari  of  the  West,  because,  like  the  Pauli- 
cians  of  the  East,  they  were  dualists.  Several 
French  writers  of  that  time  call  the  Paulicians 
simply  PojilicaiiH. 

PUFENDORF,  Samuel,  b.  at  Chemnitz  in  Sax- 
ony, 1632;  d.  at  Berlin,  Hi!*!;  lectured  on  juris- 
prudence at  Heidelberg  and  Lund  in  Sweden,  and 
finally  settled  at  Berlin,  as  historiographer  to  the 
elector  of  Brandenburg.  His  principal  work  is  De 
jure  iiuturw  el  gentium  (Lund,  1672;  also  Frank- 
fort, 1681 ;  Amsterdam,  1715,  etc.),  translated  into 
Herman,  English,  and  French.  Though  essen- 
tially only  an  elaboration  and  systeinatization  of 
the  ideas  of  Crotius,  it  forms  the  foundation  of  the 
modern  conception  of  the  doctrine  of  natural  and 
international  rights.  Previously  that  doctrine  had 
been  based  on  the  Decalogue,  and  developed  in 
accordance  with  the  idea  of  the  justice  of  God. 
Grotius  was  the  first  wdio  completely  severed  it 
from  theology,  based  it  on  the  instinct  of  socia- 
bility inherent  in  human  nature,  and  derived  it 
directly  from  human  reason.  In  the  systematic 
exposition  which  it  received  from  Pufendorf,  it 
attracted  great  attention,  but  also  met  with  great 
opposition  :  indeed,  Buddams  and  Wolff  were  the 
first  who  fully  recognized  it.  Among  Pufendorf 's 
other  works,  his  De  huliilu  reliyiouis  christiance  ad 
vitam  civilem  (Bremen,  Ki87)  lias  also  theological 
interest  as  a  defence  of  the  collegia]  system.  After 
his  death  appeared  his  Jnnfrcialr  i/iriuvin,  a  demon- 
stration of  the  impossibility  of  bringing  about  a 
union  between  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  creed, 
as  long  as  the  latter  retains  the  doctrine  of  pre- 
destination. G.  FRANK. 

PUL.      See  TlGLATH-PILESER. 

PULCHERIA,  a  daughter  of  Arcadius,  and  older 
sister  of  Theodosius  II.  ;  was  in  414,  though  only 
sixteen  years  old,  intrusted  by  the  Senate  wdth 
the  title  of  Augusta  and  the  guardianship  of  her 
weak-minded  brother.  For  ten  years  she  gov- 
erned the  empire  with  great  authority,  though  in  a 
narrow,  monastic  spirit :  she  actually  transformed 
the  palace  into  a  monastery.  She  then  married 
her  brother  to  Eudoxia-Athenais,  a  daughter  of 
an  Athenian  philosopher  ;  but  bitter  jealousy  soon 
sprang  up  between  the  two  sisters-in-law.  In  the 
Nestorian  controversy  Eudoxia  sided  with  Nesto- 
rius,  while  Pnlcheria  took  the  part  of  Cyril  of  Alex- 
andria. Pulcheria  was  banished  from  the  court; 
and,  by  the  support  of  Eudoxia,  Euytches  and 
Dioscuros  triumphed  at  the  synod  of  Ephesus. 
Pulcheria,  however,  returned  before  her  brother's 
death,  and  regained  her  influence.  Eudoxia  was 
banished  to  Jerusalem;  and  orthodoxy  was  re- 
stored by  the  Council  of  Chaleedon.at  whose  sixth 
session  (Oct.  25,  1.51)  Pulcheria  herself  was  pres- 
ent. After  her  return  she  married  the  general 
Marcianus,  but  died  shortly  after,  Sept.  11,  453. 
She  is  revered  by  the  Greek  Church  as  a  saint. 
See  Act.  Sanct,  Sept.  II, and  Gkegokius  :  Athcenais, 
Leipzig,  1881.  zockler. 

PULLEYN,  Robert,  an  English  scholastic  and 
Roman  cardinal;  b.  in  England  towards  the  close 
of  the  eleventh  century,  but  the  exact  date  and 
place  are  unknown  ;  d.  in  Rome  between  1147 
and  1154.  He  studied  in  Paris,  where  the  dia- 
lectical treatment  of  theology  just  at  that  time 
stood  in  its  first  bloom  (William  of  Champeaux, 
Abelard,  Gilbert  de  la  Porre'e).  In  11:30  he  re- 
turned to  England,  was  made  archdeacon  of  Roch- 
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ester,  and  opened  a  theological  school  in  Oxford, 
which  he  soon  brought  to  a  very  flourishing  con- 
dition. But  in  1135  he  again  left  his  native 
country,  probably  on  account  of  the  internal  dis- 
turbances which  broke  out  after  the  death  of 
Henry  I.  He  settled  in  Pans,  and  taught  the- 
ology with  great  success.  Bernard  of  Clanveaux 
recommended  him  on  account  of  his  orthodoxy. 
John  of  Salisbury  and  William  of  St.  Thierry 
were  among  his  pupils.  An  attempt  of  his  bishop 
to  compel  him  to  return  to  England, by  withhold- 
in"-  the  revenues  of  his  benefice,  brought  him  to 
Rome,  where  he  was  received  with  great  honor, 
made  a  cardinal,  and  chancellor  of  the  apostolic 
see.  Many  of  his  writings  are  still  imprinted,  — 
a  Commentary  on  the  Revelation,  a  Commentary 
on  the  Psalms,  a  treatise  De  coniemlu  mundi,  etc. ; 
but  his  principal  work,  Seutcntiarum  Libri  VIII., 
was  edited  by  Hugo  Mathoud  of  St.  Maur,  Paris, 
1G55,  and  reprinted  in  Migue,  Patrol.  Lett.,  vol.  136.. 
It  combines  the  dialectics  of  Abelard  with  the 
dogmatism  of  Bernard.  It  originated  under  the 
influence  of  Abelard's  Sic  el  non,  and  it  became 
the  principal  source  from  which  the  Lombard  drew 
his  Sentence.  The  dialectical  method  is  employed 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating  and  prov- 
ing the  traditional  faith  of  the  church;  and,  in 
cases  in  which  occurring  contradictions  cannot  be 
logically  solved,  all  doubt  is  crushed  by  the  au- 
thority of  the  Bible  and  the  Fathers.  See  PIau- 
hcau  :  Hisloirc  de  la  philosophie  scolasliqne,  Paris, 

1872,  vol.  i.  WAGrEN.MANTST. 

PULPIT  (from  the  Latin  pulpi/inn),  the  foremost 
point  of  the  Roman  stage,  where  the  actor  stood 
while  reciting  his  part,  denotes,  in  the  Christian 
Church,  an  enclosed  desk  from  which  the  sermon 
is  delivered.  In  the  oldest  times  the  deacon 
preached  from  the  ambo,  and  the  bishop  from  his 
throne.  Later  on,  however,  movable  pulpits,  of 
which  a  specimen  has  been  preserved  at  Hereford 
in  England,  were  employed  in  the  large  churches, 
and  placed,  when  used,  where  most  convenient. 
The  stationary  pulpit  of  a  still  later  date  was  gen- 
erally placed  between  two  pillars,  in  front  of  a 
screen,  or  fastened  to  a  pillar,  generally  in  the 
middle  of  the  nave.  Pulpits  were  also  erected  in 
the  refectories  of  monasteries,  in  cemeteries  (as 
was  often  the  case  in  France),  or  even  in  a  public 
thoroughfare.  They  were  of  stone  or  of  wood, 
hexagonal  or  octagonal,  often  very  large,  and 
always  highly  ornamented.  Pulpits  of  the  great- 
est artistic  interest,  from  the  thirteenth  and  four- 
teenth centuries,  have  been  preserved  both  in 
England  and  on  the  European  continent :  among 
the  most  noticeable  are  those  of  Pisa,  Milan, 
Strassburg,  Canterbury,  etc.  In  the  Protestant 
churches  the  pulpit  has  generally  a  more  con- 
spicuous place  than  in  the  Roman-Catholic;  and 
in  the  modern  American  meeting-house  it  forms, 
so  to  speak,  the  centre  of  the  whole  buildin"'. 

PULPIT-ELOQUENCE.  See  Homiletics, 
Preaching. 

PUNISHMENT  AMONG  THE  HEBREWS. 
The  penal  code-,  which  tended  towards  a  restora- 
tion of  the  order  of  law  which  had  been  disturbed, 
to  uphold  the  authority  of  the  law,  and  protect  it 
against  future  infringements  (I)eut.  xvii.  13,  xix. 
20),  thus  destroying' the  evil  from  the  midst  of 
the  land  and  of  the  people  of  Israel,  was  among 
Hebrews,  as  well  as  among  other  nations,  orio;i- 


nally  and  naturally  based  oil  the  principle  of  re- 
taliation. This  is  clearly  expressed  on  several 
occasions,  as  Exod.  xxi.  23  sq.,  Lev.  xxiv.  19  sq., 
Deut.  xix.  21.  But  this  principle  is  restricted  in 
Israel  by  the  law :  a  legally  regulated  and  miti- 
gated righteous  compensation  takes  its  place.  The 
vengeance  belongeth  to  (lod  (Deut.  xxxii.  35; 
comp.  Rom.  xii.  19).  Although  acknowledged  as 
the  legal  basis,  yet  the  law  of  retaliation  was  more 
a  principle  than  a  strict  law;  and  in  fact  we  find 
not  one  instance  in  the  Bible  which  would  prove 
the  literal  application  of  the  jus  lalionis,  for  which 
Christ  substituted  the  very  opposite,  the  evangeli- 
cal rule  (Matt.  v.  38  sq.). 

The  most  common  punishment  was  that  with 
the  slick,  which  was  applied  not  only  to  children 
and  slaves  (Prov.  xiii.  24,  xxiii.  13  sq.,  xxix.  15), 
but  also  to  the  offender,  lying  on  the  ground,  in 
the  presence  of  a  judge  (Lev.  xix.  20  ;  Deut.  xxiii. 
1«).  In  later  times  stripes  were  inflicted,  whose 
number  was  not  to  exceed  forty  (Deut.  xxv.  3)  : 
whence  the  Jews  took  care  not  to  exceed  thirty- 
nine  (2  Cor.  xi.  2  1 ;  Josephus,  Ant.,  iv.  8,  21).  In 
the  synagogue  this  punishment  was  inflicted  at 
the  appointment  of  the  Sanhedrin  (Matt.  x.  17, 
xxiii.  34 ;  Acts  v.  40,  xxii.  19)  for  ecclesiastical 
offences. 

Capital  punishments  were  of  two  kinds,  —  ston- 
ing, and  death  by  the  sword.  Stoning  was  applied 
for  idolatry  in  any  shape,  be  it  actual  or  virtual 
(Lev.  xx.  2;  Deut.  xiii.  6,  10,  xvii.  2-7),  blasphemy 
(Lev.  xxiv.  14,'IU,  23;  1  Kings  xxi.  10  sq.),  witch- 
craft, etc.  (Lev.  xx.  27),  sabbath-breaking  (Num. 
xv.  32-36;  Exod.  xxxi.  14),  taking  something  of 
banned  things  (Josh.  vii.  25),  ascending  Mount 
Sinai  while  the  law  was  given  (Exod.  xix.  13, 
where  death  by  the  spear  is  also  mentioned),  ob- 
stinate disobedience  of  sous  (Deut.  xxi.  18  sq.), 
unchastity  —  previous  to  marriage,  but  afterwards 
detected  —  (Deut.  xxii.  21)  in  a  betrothed  woman 
with  some  one  not  affianced  to  her  (Deut.  xxii.  23, 
24),  adultery  (Lev.  xx.  10;  John  viii.  5),  and  rape 
(Deut.  xxii.  25)  :  even  the  offending  animal  was 
to  be  stoned  (Exod.  xxi.  29).  Stoning,  not  un- 
known among  the  Egyptians,  took  place  outside 
of  the  camp  or  city  (Lev.  xxiv.  14;  Num.  xv.  36), 
in  the  presence  of  the  witnesses  who  had  wit- 
nessed against  him,  and  who  were  required  to 
cast  the  first  stone  (Deut.  xiii.  9,  xvii.  7  ;  John 
viii.  7;  Acts  vii.  58).  Death  by  the  sword  was 
applied  rather  for  political  and  civil  crimes,  as 
murder  and  man-slaughter  (Exod.  xxi.  14;  Lev. 
xxiv.  17,  21;  Num.  xxxv.  16,  21,  31  ;  Deut.  xix. 
11);  also  for  death  caused  by  a  goring  ox,  in 
which  case  a  compensation  was  allowed  (Exod. 
xxi.  28),  disobedience  to  the  magistrate  (Deut. 
xvii.  12;  Josh.  i.  18),  and  man-stealing  (Exod. 
xxi.  16;  Deut.  xxiv.  7).  In  all  these  cases  the 
law  speaks  of  capital  punishment,  without  exactly 
stating  which  :  the  same  is  the  case  with  wilful 
sins  in  general  (Num.  xv.  30  sip),  and  with  many 
cases  touching  the  ritual.  The  Talmud  applies  in 
general  the  punishment  of  strangling,  but  ston- 
ing for  such  crimes  as  smiting  and  cursing  of 
parents  (Exod.  xxi.  15,  17;  Lev.  xx.  9),  incestuous 
and  unnatural  connections.  Death  by  the  sword 
is  not  seldom  mentioned  in  the  historical  books 
(2  Sam.  i.  15;  1  Kings  ii.  25-34;  2  Kings  x.  7; 
2  Chron.  xxi.  4;  Jer.  xxvi.  23).  The  execution 
was  performed  by  persons  appointed  by  the  king 
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(1  Kings  ii.  29),  in  case  of  murder  by  the  nearest 
relatives  as  the  avengers  of  blood  (Num.  xxxv. 
19,21,27;  Deut.  xix.  12). 

Capital  punishment  could  only  be  inflicted  after 
a  careful  trial,  and  at  the  mouth  of  two  or  three 
witnesses  (Pent.  xvii.  -1  sq.,  xix.  15)  :  both  kinds 
of  capital  punishment  could  be  made  more  igno- 
minious by  hanging  up  the  bodies  against  the  sun, 
—  which,  however,  was  not  to  last  over  night  (  Xuru. 
xxv.  1;  Deut.  xxi.  22  sq.  ;  Josh.  x.  2(1;  2  Sain. 
xxi.  6,  9),  — or  by  mutilating  (2  Sam.  iv.  12),  or 
by  burning  the  same  (Lev.  xx.  14,  xxi.  9;  Josh, 
vii.  15,  25),  or  by  heaping  up  stones  over  the  body 
(Josh.  vii.  25  sq.,  viii.  29).  Comp.  J.  II.  Otho  : 
Lexicon  rabbinieo-philologicum,  Basel,  1(175,  pp.  618 
sq. ;  Roskoff,  in  Schf.xkf.i.'s  Liliellexiron,  v.  420 
sq. ;  Saai.schutz:  Mo.iaisclies  Rcchl  (185:!),  pp. 
448  sq.  iiuetx  'in. 

PUNISHMENT,  Future.  Belief  in  a  future 
state  of  retribution  implies  belief  in  the  person- 
ality of  God,  a  moral  government,  the  ill-desert 
of  sin,  and  the  continuation  of  life  beyond  the 
grave.  There  may  be  great  differences  of  view 
in  regard  to  each  of  these  points ;  but,  where  any 
of  them  is  denied,  the  doctrine  of  a,  future  retri- 
bution is  not  likely  to  be  entertained.  The  fact 
of  future  retribution  cannot  reasonably  be  denied 
by  any  except  those  wdio  hold  a  pantheistic  or  a 
materialistic  theory  of  the  universe.  Differences 
of  opinion  upon  this  subject  among  those  who 
profess  to  believe  in  God,  and  particularly  to  be- 
lieve in  Christianity,  have  pertained  to  the  mode 
and  duration  of  future  retribution,  and  not  to  the 
fact.  Xatural  religion,  as  has  been  suggested, 
will  suffice  to  create  the  expectation  and  belief  in 
a  retribution  of  some  kind  in  the  next  life ;  but, 
for  any  definite  belief,  we  are,  of  course,  depend- 
ent upon  revelation.  The  authority  of  the  Bible 
is  therefore  the  postulate  of  the  Christian  dogma 
of  retribution.  There  has  not  been  an  absolute 
agreement  among  the  students  of  Scripture  in  re- 
gard to  what  its  teaching  is.  What  the  differ- 
ences are,  and  what  we  regard  as  the  true  view, 
can  be  best  exhibited,  perhaps,  if  we  deal  with 
the  subject  by  considering,  (1)  its  history,  (2)  the 
church  doctrine,  (3)  the  departures  from  the 
church  doctrine. 

I.  History.  —  So  widespread  has  been  the  be- 
lief in  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments, 
that  Warburton  founded  his  great  apologetic, 
The  Biriue  Legation  of  Muxes,  on  the  absence  of 
any  appeal  in  the  Mosaic  legislation  to  the  sanc- 
tions of  reward  and  punishment  in  the  next  life. 
The  absence  of  such  appeals  has  been  taken  by 
some  to  imply  ignorance,  on  the  part  of  the  Jews, 
of  a  future  state.  This  is  a  great  mistake,  for 
the  doctrine  of  future  retribution  is  unmistaka- 
bly present  in  the  Old  Testament.  Before  Christ 
and  in  the  time  of  the  Maccabees,  belief  in  eter- 
nal punishment  was  entertained.  At  the  time  of 
our  Lord,  belief  in  everlasting  punishment  was 
held  (perhaps  not  universally)  by  the  Pharisees, 
as  we  know  from  Joseph  us.'  1'hilo,  however,  of 
the  same  period,  is  cited  as  an  annihilationist. 
The  Fathers  of  the  first  six  centuries  believed, 
for  the  most  part,  in  the  eternity  of  hell-torment. 
The  early  Fathers  universally  held  this  belief ; 
though  Justin  Martyr  and  Irenasus  have  been 
claimed,  but  on  insufficient  grounds,  as  annihila- 
tionists.     Clement  and  Origeu  were  restoration- 


ists.  So  were  Gregory  of  Nyssa  and  Gregory 
Nazianzen,  together  with  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia. 
Augustine  defended  the  generally  received  doc- 
trine of  endless  punishment.  This  Father  held, 
however,  that  Christians  not  perfect  at  death 
undergo  purification  in  the  intermediate  state. 
In  this  way  he  contributed  to  the  development  of 
what  was  subsequently  known  as  the  doctrine  of 
purgatory,  —  a  doctrine  which  Cyprian  (according 
to  Neander)  first  promulgated  as  to  its  germinal 
idea,  and  which  Gregory  the  Great  was  the  first 
to  make  an  article  of  faith.  The  scholastics  held 
that  all  heretics,  infidels,  and  those  who  die  in 
mortal  sin,  go  immediately  to  hell;  that  those 
who  die  in  the  peace  of  the  church,  but  imper- 
fect, experience  the  purifying  pains  of  purgatory; 
and,  finally,  that  the  souls  of  all  unbaptized  in- 
fants go  to  the  limbus  infinitum,  a  place  distinct 
from  the  limbux  piiirum,  which  was  the  abode  of 
the  Old-Testament  saints. 

Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics  agree  re- 
specting the  doctrine  of  hell.  The  points  of  dif- 
ference between  them,  so  far  as  eschatology  is 
concerned,  grow  out  of  an  attempt  to  answer  the 
question,  What  is  the  condition  of  the  redeemed 
during  the  period  between  death  and  the  resurrec- 
tion ?  Some  taught  that  the  soul  was  uncon- 
scious; some,  the  doctrine  still  held  by  many, 
which  is  known  as  that  of  the  intermediate  state. 
Roman  Catholics  believed  in  purgatory.  The 
Reformers  denied  the  doctrine  of  purgatory,  and 
affirmed  that  all  men  at  death  go  either  to  heaven 
or  hell.  They  differed  respecting  the  salvation 
of  infants.  The  Augsburg  Confession  makes  bap- 
tism essential  to  salvation.  This  Calvinists  de- 
nied. They  held  to  the  guilt  of  original  sin,  to 
the  ill-desert  of  infants,  to  the  doctrine  that  the 
area  of  the  saved  is  defined  by  that  of  sovereign 
election,  and  that  regeneration  is  not  conditioned 
by  ordinances.  Elect  infants  dying  in  infancy 
were  saved,  whether  theyr  were  baptized  or  not. 
Calvinistic  theologians  did  not  say  that  there 
were  no  non-elect  infants  who  died  in  infancy : 
indeed,  they  commonly  believed  that  there  were. 
Whether  this  common  belief  shall  govern  the 
construction  of  the  Westminster  Confession,  or 
whether  the  cautious  words  in  which  the  subject 
of  elect  infants  is  expressed  shall  lead  us  to  be- 
lieve that  the  Assembly  declined  to  say  dogmat- 
ically that  there  were  non-elect  infants,  is  a 
question  that  cannot  be  discussed  here.  See  In- 
fant Salvation. 

Those  who  now  subscribe  to  the  Westminster 
Confession  of  Faith  do  not  believe  that  any  in- 
fants dying  in  infancy  are  lost.  Some  dislike 
the  phraseology  employed  regarding  the  subject; 
while  others  see  in  it  no  necessary  implications 
regarding  non-elect  infants.  The  Confession  says 
that  the  saved  are  the  elect.  It  tells  how  the  elect 
are  saved.  Those  elect  who  are  capable  of  being 
outwardly  called  are  required  to  repent,  and  exer- 
cise faith.  Elect  infants  dying  in  infancy,  and 
other  elect  persons  incapable  of  being  outwardly 
called,  are  regenerated  by  the  sovereign  exercise 
of  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  worketh 
when  and  where  and  how  he  pleaseth.  The  an- 
tithesis is  not  between  elect  and  non-elect  infants, 
but  between  elect  persons  who  can,  and  who  can 
not,  exercise  faith.  Infants  dying  in  infancy  fall 
into  the  latter  category.     That  all  such  infants 
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were  elect,  the  writers  of  the  Confession  did  not 
know,  whatever  they  might  hope  and  believe; 
but  neither  did  they  say  that  some  such  infants 
were  non-elect. 

It  is  not  strange  that  a  doctrine  which  puts 
such  a  strain  upon  our  sympathies  as  that  of  ever- 
lasting punishment  should  meet  with  opposition. 
In  modern,  as  in  ancient  times,  therefore,  we  find 
representative  men  who  are  at  variance  with  the 
orthodox  belief.  Locke  taught  the  doctrine  of 
conditional  immortality,  which  has  been  favored 
by  Watts,  Whately,  and  Isaac  Taylor.  Rothe 
also  held  this  view,  though  restorationism  is  more 
in  favor  with  the  German  theologians  who  diverge 
from  confessional  orthodoxy.  Nitzsch  and  Miiller 
show  their  strong  leanings  toward  restorationism 
by  affirming  the  possibility  of  eternal  damnation 
as  the  result  of  persistent  obduracy  in  the  future 
state.  Tillotson  hoped  for  an  ultimate  restora- 
tion of  all  men,  and  John  Foster  confidently  be- 
lieved in  it.  Organized  opposition  to  the  doctrine 
of  eternal  punishment,  at  the  beginning  of  this 
century,  consisted,  for  tin;  most  part  (in  this  coun- 
try), of  a  denial  of  all  post  mortem  punishment  for 
sin.  This  extreme  type  of  Universalism  (that  of 
Ballou),  however,  has  few  representatives  at  the 
present  day.  It  has  succumbed  to  the  merciless 
criticism  to  which  it  was  subjected.  But  it  is 
to  be  feared  that  belief  in  restorationism  and 
annihilationism  is  increasing  within  orthodox 
communions.  This  is  evident  in  the  increase  of 
the  literature  advocating  one  or  the  other  view, 
and  in  the  fact  that  either  view  is  being  freely 
tolerated  in  some  denominations.  That  subscrip- 
tion to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  does  not  bind 
Anglicans  to  hold  the  doctrine  of  eternal  punish- 
ment was  decided  by  the  Privy  Council  (1863- 
G4),  in  the  case  of  Kendall  cs.  Wilson. 

A  less  serious  departure  from  the  Protestant 
position  regarding  retribution  is  found  in  the  dis- 
position of  some  leading  divines,  like  Dorner  and 
Martensen,  to  hold  that  the  period  between  death 
and  the  resurrection  may  be  a  probationary  peri- 
od for  those  who  did  not  embrace  the  gospel  in 
this  life,  and  especially  for  those  who  were  in- 
capable of  embracing  it  (infants  and  heathen). 

II.  Church  Doctrine. — There  is  a  general 
agreement  among  the  confessions  of  Christendom, 
that  after  the  judgment  all  men  go  either  to  heaven 
or  hell,  and  that  the  punishments  of  hell  are  end- 
less. Confessional  differences  concern  the  condi- 
tion of  the  dead  during  the  period  between  death 
and  the  resurrection.  I loman  Catholics  teach  that 
the  atonement  of  Christ  only  delivers  men  from 
eternal  punishment,  and  that  temporal  punish- 
ments, especially  the  pains  of  purgatory  in  the 
next  world,  remain  to  be  endured  as  satisfaction 
for  sin.  Protestants  reject  the  doctrine  of  purga- 
tory, because  it  is  not  taught  in  Scripture.  It  is 
true  that  nothing  that  defileth  can  enter  heaven: 
it  is  also  true  that  men  are  not  perfectly  sancti- 
fied in  this  life.  But  this,  though  it  is  the  ground 
°}  tne  inference,  does  not  justify  the  inference, 
that  there  must  be  a  period  of  purgation  in  the 
next  hie.  The  doctrine  of  purgatory  is  rejected 
also,  because  it  rests  upon  the  false  assumption 
that  l.lmst  has  not  made  a  complete  satisfaction 
lor  sin.  It  contradicts,  moreover,  the  distinct 
statement  of  Scripture,  that  there  is  now  no  con- 
demnation to  those  who  are  in  Christ  Jesus. 


Some  Protestants  teach  what  is  known  as  the 
doctrine  of  the  intermediate  state.  This  is  a 
harmless  doctrine,  however,  and  consists  mainly 
in  the  emphasis  given  to  what  all  Christians 
believe  ;  namely,  that  the  state  of  the  blessed 
dead,  though  one  of  complete  happiness  during 
the  period  after  death,  prior  to  the  resurrection, 
is  yet  inferior  to  that  upon  which  they  are  to  enter 
after  the  resurrection.  The  advocates  of  this 
view  will  not  say  that  the  righteous  go  to  heaven 
when  they  die :  they  go  to  paradise.  The  West- 
minster  divines  rejected  purgatory,  and  refused 
to  assign  a  locality  and  a  name  to  the  interme- 
diate state.  The  Protestant  doctrine  is,  (1)  that 
there  is  no  probation  after  death  ;  (2)  that  no 
personal  satisfaction  for  sins  is  demanded,  either 
in  this  life  or  the  next,  from  those  who  believe  in 
Christ ;  (3)  that  the  punishment  of  hell  is  ever- 
lasting. 

The  punishments  of  hell  are  set  forth  in  Scrip- 
ture under  the  strong  imagery  of  fire  and  brim- 
stone. It  is  not  necessary  to  interpret  these 
passages  literally,  yet  care  must  be  taken  not  to 
empty  them  of  their  terrible  meaning,  What- 
ever the  nature  of  hell-torment  may  be,  it  is 
something  so  terrible  that  only  the  strong  lan- 
guage of  the  Saviour's  description  will  represent 
it.  The  punishments  of  hell  must  not  be  re- 
garded as  merely  the  natural  consequences  of 
wrong-doing  ;  though  these  are  serious  enough, 
and  they  constitute  a  strong  argument  in  support 
of  the  doctrine  of  eternal  punishment.  We  see 
the  natural  segregations  of  men  in  this  world 
according  to  character,  the  hardening  effect  of 
sin,  and  the  suffering  that  always  associates  itself 
with  persistent  wrong-doing.  It  is  therefore  fair  to 
suppose  that  the  sinner's  separation  from  God  and 
the  suffering  consequent  therefrom  will  be  eternal. 

These  considerations,  together  with  the  view  of 
some,  that  sin  is  an  infinite  evil  and  demands  a 
punishment  of  infinite  duration,  and  the  view 
of  others,  that  eternal  suffering  is  the  result  of 
eternal  sinning,  constitute  wJiat  may  be  called 
the  rational  argument  for  eternal  retribution. 
The  great  reason  for  believing  the  doctrine,  how- 
ever, is  the  fact  that  it  is  taught  with  such  terri- 
ble plainness  in  Scripture. 

III.  Departures  erom   Church  Doctrine. 

—  Those  who  deny  the  orthodox  doctrine  as  to 
the  eternity  of  hell-torment'  agree  in  the  use  of 
the  following  general  arguments:  — 

(1)  Eternal  punishment  is  said  to  be  unjust. 
To  this  it  is  answered,  that  the  justice  of  God  can 
only  mean  conformity  to  the  nature  of  God,  and 
this  can  best  be  determined  by  an  exegetical  study 
of  what  the  Scriptures  teach.  Objections  on  the 
score  of  justice  must  affirm,  (o)  that  men  deserve 
lenient  treatment  because  of  their  disadvantages, 

—  which  would  be  an  argument  against  any  if 
against  eternal  punishment;  or  (b)  that  sins  do 
not  deserve  eternal  punishment,  —  which  is  assum- 
ing that  we  can  measure  the  turpitude  of  sin. 

(2)  Eternal  punishment  is  said  to  conflict  with 
God's  infinite  goodness.  To  which  we  reply  :  God 
may  be  infinitely  benevolent,  yet  discriminating 
in  the  exercise  of  his  benevolence ;  and  the  area 
of  benevolence  must  always  be  limited  by  the 
demands  of  justice. 

(3)  Eternal  punishment  is  said  to  conflict  with 
God's  design  in  governing  the  world.     We  deny 
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that  the  end  of  God's  government  is  the  promo- 
tion of  happiness ;  but,  if  it  were,  we  do  not 
know  that  in  such  a  world  the  conditions  neces- 
sary to  the  promotion  of  the  greatest  happiness 
do  not  make  the  eternal  misery  of  some  antece- 
dently possible. 

(-1)  Eternal  punishment  is  said  to  militate 
against  the  end  of  punishment.  But  this  is 
based  on  the  belief  that  all  punishment  is  intend- 
ed to  be  reformatory;  whereas  every  true  philoso- 
phy of  punishment  must  recognize  the  deterrent, 
and  especially  the  vindicatory  element,  as  well  as 
the  reformatory  element,  in  the  infliction  of  penal 
suffering. 

(0)  And  it  is  finally  said  that  the  eternal  dualism 
of  good  and  evil  which  the  orthodox  doctrine  im- 
plies is  contrary  to  the  use  of  the  universal  terms 
of  Scripture  respecting  the  putting  away  of  evil, 
the  reconciliation  of  all  things  in  Christ,  the  sub- 
jugation of  every  thing  in  heaven  and  earth,  and 
under  the  earth,  to  him.  But  again,  it  is  urged 
in  reply,  that  the  general  must  be  defined  by  the 
specific,  the  vague  by  the  more  distinct ;  and  that, 
while  these  passages  might  have  the  meaning 
put  upon  them  by  those  who  deny  the  orthodox 
doctrine,  if  they  stood  alone,  they  cannot  bear  it 
■when  interpreted  in  the  light  of  the  specific  state- 
ments regarding  the  fate  of  the  wicked. 

The  specific  arguments  against  the  orthodox 
doctrine  differ  according  to  the  different  forms 
which  the  divergence  from  the  symbolical  state- 
ment of  the  doctrine  has  assumed. 

1.  Uiiicersalism  Proper.  —  The  old  form  of  Uni- 
versalism  in  this  country  (that  of  Ballon)  taught 
that  there  is  no  punishment  in  the  next  life. 
The  general  principle  contended  for  was,  that 
this  life  is  not  one  of  probation,  but  of  retribu- 
tion ;  and  that  sin  receives  its  full  punishment 
in  this  world.  The  proof  of  this  was  supposed  to 
rest  upon  the  following  grounds  :  (a)  the  rational 
character  of  this  view,  \b)  the  absence  of  all  refer- 
ence to  future  punishment  in  the  Mosaic  code, 
and  (c)  the  claim  that  the  passages  supposed  to 
teach  future  punishment  do  not  have  this  mean- 
ing. This  form  of  Universalism  was  proved,  (1) 
to  be  immoral  in  its  tendency  (this  has  been 
admitted  by  leading  Universalists  ;  see  Brooks's 
Keiv  Departure);  (j!)  to  be  inconsistent  with  the 
infliction  of  the  death-penalty  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment; and  (.j)  to  be  contrary  to  the  unmistakable 
teaching  of  three  classes  of  passages:  to  wit,  (a) 
those  which  speak  of  a  place  of  punishment, 
(h)  those  which  mark  an  antithesis  between  the 
present  life  and  the  life  to  come  in  respect  to 
punishment,  and(c)  those  which  associate  punish- 
ment with  the  final  judgment. 

2.  lie.-ihiriilioiikiit.  — It  is  affirmed  by  some  that 
the  punishment  of  the  impenitent  is  limited,  and 
that  eventually  all  will  be  saved.  In  addition  to 
the  rational  arguments  already  referred  to,  reli- 
ance is  also  placed  upon  certain  considerations 
based  upon  the  treatment  of  texts  of  Scripture. 
These  considerations  may  be  grouped  under  the 
following  heads :  — 

(1)  It  is  said  that  there  are  promises  teaching 
directly  or  by  implication  the  ultimate  salvation 
of  all  men.  These  embrace  the  following  points: 
(«)  the  statement  that  God  is  the  Saviour  of  all 
men,  (b)  the  promise  that  God  w  ill  reconcile  all 
things  to  himself,  (c)  the  prophecy  regarding  the 


universal  reign  of  Christ,  (</)  the  apolalaxtaais, 
(?)  the  casting  of  death  and  hades  "into  the  lake 
of  fire." 

In  no  one  of  these  passages,  however,  is  there 
any  warrant  for  the  belief  that  all  men,  in  the 
sense  of  "every  man,"  will  be  saved,  or  any  thing 
to  contradict  the  plain  teaching  of  Matt.  xxv. 

C-2)  It  is  said  that  the  passages  relied  upon  to 
prove  eternal  punishment  do  not  teach  it.  Thus 
it  is  said  that  the  wind  nii'Aacic  ("a  pruning") 
points  in  the  direction  of  ultimate  restoration,  and 
that  aiuvioc  means  "age-long,"  if  it  is  not  better 
to  regard  it  as  having  a  non-temporal  signifi- 
cance, and  as  indicative  of  the  quality  of  the  pun- 
ishment,—  seonian  punishment.  But  whatever 
these  words,  when  put  together,  may  be  made  to 
mean  under  the  stress  of  a,  theory,  the  plain  mean- 
ing which  they  carry  upon  their  face  is  that  which 
the  church  has  always  put  upon  them.  This  is 
what  .Meyer,  not  to  mention  ol  her  exegetes,  thinks 
I  they  teach,  and  what  harmonizes  with  the  strong 
passage  in  the  Apocalypse  (xx.  10),  iwl  i3naaviatlr/- 
aovrat  q/iepac  i<ai  vvurae  tic  rove  a/i^var  ruv  aiuvuv. 

(3)  The  third  mode  of  defending  restorationism 
consists  in  the  endeavor  to  reconcile  the  passages 
that  teach  eternal  punishment  with  those  that 
are  alleged  to  teach  universal  restoration.  This 
assumes  several  forms  ;  one  of  the  principal  being 
the  allegation  that  the  doctrine  of  eternal  pun- 
ishment is  only  reyulatire,  and  that  God  has  not 
made  plain  his  purpose  to  save  all  men  ultimately, 
because  he  wishes  men  to  feel  the  legitimate  influ- 
ence of  the  doctrine  of  eternal  punishment.  This 
raises  the  question,  which  it  ought  not  to  be  hard 
to  answer,  whether  a  belief  can  be  regiilatively 
true,  but  really  false.  But,  if  this  be  the  true 
view  of  the  matter,  it  is  certainly  presumptuous 
to  undertake  to  deliver  men  from  the  influence 
of  this  salutary  belief,  by  holding  out  the  hope  of 
an  unrevealed  salvation. 

Aside,  however,  from  the  special  exegetical  diffi- 
culties of  restorationism,  it  is  contrary  to  the  whole 
analogy  of  faith,  if  it  be  taught  on  any  oilier 
basis  than  that  the  offers  of  salvation  conditioned 
only  by  faith  and  repentance  are  made  to  those 
who  have  not  embraced  the  gospel  in  this  life. 
The  objections  to  the  doctrine  of  a  second  proba- 
tion rest  upon  other  grounds.  But  every  doctrine 
of  restorationism  which  teaches  that  believers 
must  suffer  for  sin  in  the  next  life,  before  being 
admitted  to  heaven,  or  that  any  punishment  of 
finite  duration  will  pay  the  penalty  of  sin,  is  irre- 
concilably opposed  to  the  teaching  of  Scripture 
regarding  the  satisfaction  of  Christ,  the  exemp- 
tion of  all  believers  from  the  condemnation  of  the 
law,  and  the  necessity  of  an  atonement. 

3.  Anniliiliitioiiism,  or,  as  some  prefer  to  call  it, 
Conditional  Jnunortaliti/.  —  ft  is  said  1  iy  vet  another 
class  that  eternal  life  is  the  lot  of  Christians  only, 
and  that  eternal  punishment  means  a  punishment 
consisting  of,  or  at  least  ending  in,  extinction  of 
being.  Some  have  held  that  there  is  no  suffer- 
ing after  death,  but  this 'view  is  too  glaringly  in 
conflict  with  Scripture  to  find  many  supporters. 
More  plausible  is  Constable's  position,  which  was 
substantially  Rothe's,  that  the  wicked  suffer  after 
death,  but  that  the  sufferings  finally  wear  out 
the  subject:  the  fire  consumes  the  sinner,  and 
extinction  of  being  is  the  result.  The  arguments 
in  support  of  it  are  :  — 
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(1)  Rational.  It  is  said  («)  that  this  view  ac- 
counts for  the  statement,  '■  narrow  is  the  gate  that 
leadeth  unto  life,"  and  that  there  is  no  difficulty 
in  believing  that  only  a  few  are  saved,  if  the 
wicked  are  blotted  out ;  (A)  that  it  harmonizes 
with  the  analogy  of  God's  providence  generally  ; 
(c)  that  it  removes  the  difficulty  presented  by  the 
idea  of  the  eternal  presence  of  evil  in  the  uni- 
verse; (d)  that  it  harmonizes  with  the  idea  that 
God's  glory  in  the  salvation  of  an  elect  people  is 
the  end  of  his  moral  government  among  men, 
without  necessitating  the  conception  of  a  suffer- 
ing and  surviving  race  of  reprobates. 

(2)  Scriptural.  It  is  said  that  life  and  death 
in  Scripture  stand  respectively  for  existence  and 
non-existence  under  conscious  conditions.  But 
this  is  not  true.  Life  is  used,  and  so  is  death, 
in  many  cases  where  the  ideas  of  conscious  and 
unconscious  existence  are  not  involved.  It  is 
said  that  the  word  "destroy"  and  its  cognates 
imply  the  idea  of  terminating  existence.  It  is 
also  said  that  Paul  hoped  for  the  resurrection  of 
the  dead,  and  that  this  implies  that  resurrection 
was  a  boon  that  only  a  limited  number  would 
enjoy.  To  these  arguments  it  is  common  to 
oppose  the  instinctive  impulse  to  believe  in  im- 
mortality, and  the  indubitable  teaching  of  the 
New  Testament,  that  the  wicked,  sharing  the  fate 
of  the  fallen  angels,  suffer  pain,  being  tormented, 
elc  Tovg  oiuvat;  tuv  aluvuv. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  most  plausible 
form  of  opposition  to  the  orthodox  doctrine  is 
that  presented  by  Rothe,  above  referred  to.  The 
strength  of  the  position  is,  that  it  does  least  vio- 
lence to  the  plain  meaning  of  Scripture  in  the 
attempt  to  get  rid  of  the  eternal  dualism  of  good 
and  evil.  But  the  plain  meaning  of  Scripture, 
after  all,  is  the  old  doctrine  of  the  ecclesiastical 
symbols.  It  was  our  Lord  himself  who  said, 
"  These  shall  go  away  into  everlasting  punish- 
ment." These  words  cannot  be  explained  away 
by  speculation,  or  deprived  of  their  obvious 
meaning  by  exegesis. 

Besides  those  who  deny  the  doctrine  of  the 
symbols  in  regard  to  eternal  punishment,  there 
are  those  who  prefer  to  take  an  agnostic  position 
in  regard  to  the  matter.  Some  would  say,  with 
Julius  Muller,  that  while  it  may  be  open  to  the 
sinner  in  the  next  world,  as  in"  this,  to  turn  to 
God  by  a  free  act  of  will,  it  is  nevertheless  true 
that  the  tendency  of  sin  is  to  perpetuate  itself, 
and  therefore  that  eternal  punishment  is  possible. 
Others  hold,  that,  while  the  fact  of  future  punish- 
ment is  taught  in  Scripture,  there  is  room  for  reas- 
onable doubt  as  to  the  duration  of  the  punishment. 

IV.  Lit.  —  Cotta  :  Hisloria  succincta  dogmalis 
de  pcenarum  injirnalium  duratidne  ;  Gfrorer  : 
Das  Jahrh.d.  llci/s ;  Schleiermacher  :  Christ. 
Glaube;  Nitzscii:  Syst.J.  Christ!.  Lehre ;  Julius 
Muller  :  The  Doctrine  of  Sin  :  Rothe  :  Dog- 
matik;  Martensen:  Christian  Dogmatics;  Dor- 
nek  :  System  of  Christian  Doctrine  (the  eschato- 
logical  portion  was  separately  issued,  Doner  on 
the  Future  State,  edited  by  Newman  Smyth)  ; 
Hodge:  Systematic  Theology;  Edwards:  The  Sal- 
vation of  All  Men  strictly  examined,  etc.;  Alger: 
The  Doctrine  of  a  Future  Life  ;  Fisher  :  Discus- 
sions, etc.;  Barrows:  Purgatory;  Ballou  : 
Lecture  Sermons:  Wiiittemore:  Hist,  of  Univer- 
salis ;  Edward  Beecher:  The  Doctrine  of  Scrip- 


tural Retribution :  Dean  :  Final  Restoration ;  Moses 
Stuart:  Future  Punishment;  Mead:  The  Som 
here  and  hereafter;  Cox :  Salvator  mundi;  White: 
Life  in  Christ ;  Bartlett  :  Life  and  Death  Eternal , 
Jukes:  Restitution  of  All  Things,  Oxenham : 
Catholic  Eschalology ;  Clemaxce  :  Future  Punish- 
ment ,  Mixton  :  Glory  of  Christ ;  Constable  : 
Duration  of  Future  Punishment .  Townsexd:  Lost 
forecer :  Farrar  :  Eternal  Hope  and  Mercy  and 
Judgment ;  E.  B.  Pusey  :  What  is  of  Faith  as  to 
Everlasting  Punishment  :  Birks  :  Difficulties  of 
Belief,  Whately  :  Future  Stale :  Goulburn  : 
Everlasting  Punishment :  W.Jackson:  The  Doc- 
trine of  Retribution  ;  W.  H.  McKim  :  Future 
Punishment  ;  Bartle  :  Hades  and  the  Atone- 
ment ;  Huntington:  Conditional  Immortality; 
Rinck  :  Zustand  nach  dem  Tode ;  Guder  (art. 
in  Herzog  and  Putt,  Real-Encycl.)  :  Hbllen- 
strafen.  FRANCIS  L.  PATTON. 

PUNSHON,  William  Morley,  LL.D.,  Wesleyan; 
b.  at  Doncaster,  May  29,  1824;  d.  in  London 
(Brixton  Rise),  Thursday,  April  14,  1881.  He 
was  educated  in  his  native  town ;  at  fourteen 
went  into  the  lumber-business  at  Hull  and  Sun- 
derland, with  his  grandfather ;  but  in  1842  be- 
came a  local  preacher,  and  (1844)  entered  the 
Wesleyan  College  at  Richmond,  and  the  next 
year  was  stationed  at  Marden,  Kent,  and  there, 
although  but  twenty  years  old,  he  won  an  imme- 
diate recognition.  His  fame  rapidly  spread,  and 
he  was  justly  accounted  one  of  the  most  eloquent 
men  in  the  denomination.  On  July  30,  1849,  he 
was  ordained  at  Manchester,  and  preached  on 
several  circuits.  On  April  11,  1S68,  he  left  for 
America,  as  representative  of  Conference  at  Chi- 
cago. He  then  went  to  Canada,  and  entered  the 
Canadian  Conference,  of  which  he  was  five  times 
elected  president.  He  preached  and  lectured 
throughout  the  Dominion  and  the  United  States, 
always  attended  by  large  and  enthusiastic  crowds. 
In  1873  he  returned  to  England;  the  next  year 
was  elected  president  of  the  Wesleyan  Conference, 
and  in  February,  1875,  was  appointed  one  of  the 
secretaries  of  the  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society, 
and  continued  in  its  service  till  death.  He  was 
honored  in  every  way.  In  1859,  as  soon  as  he 
was  eligible,  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  "Legal 
Hundred;  "  in  1873  he  was  made  LL.D.  by  Vic- 
toria University,  Coburg,  Canada.  His  eloquence, 
his  enthusiasm,  his  wisdom,  his  administrative 
ability,  which  was  of  a  high  order,  were  all  freely 
given  to  the  cause  of  Christ.  He  was  extraordi- 
narily successful  in  raising  money  for  benevolent 
purposes.  He  published  Select  Lectures  and  Ser- 
mons, London,  1860,  4th  ed.,  1877;  Life  Thoughts 
(sermons),  1863;  Sabbath  Chimes  (verses),  1867, 
new  ed.,  1880;  The  Prodigal  Son,  1868;  Sermons, 
Lectures,  and  Literary  Remains,  1881 ;  Sermons,  1S82 
sq.  See  William  Morley  Punshon,  Preacher  and 
Orator,  London,  1881. 

PURCELL,  Henry,  musician;  b.  at  Westmin- 
ster (London),  Eng.,  1658;  d.  in  London,  Nov. 
21,  1695.  He  was  successively  organist  of  West- 
minster Abbey  (1676)  and  of  Chapel  Royal  (1682). 
He  occupied  a  place  in  the  first  rank  of  English 
sacred  composers.  His  Sacred  Music  (including 
fifty  anthems),  his  Te  Deum  and  Jubilate,  and  a 
number  of  minor  pieces,  were  collected  and  edited 
by  Vincent  Novello,  and  prefaced  with  a  notice 
of  his  life  and  works,  London,  1826-36. 
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PURCELL,  John  Baptist,  D.D.,  Roman-Catho- 
lic prelate;  b.  at  Mallow.  County  ('oik,  Ireland, 
Feb.  26,  1IS00;  d.  at  St.  Martins,' Crown  County, 
O.,  July  4.  1883.  Hi'  emigrated  to  America  in 
181S;  studied  theology  in  America  and  France; 
in  1820,  at  Paris,  was  ordained  priest ;  returned  to 
America,  and  was  a  professor,  and  afterwards 
president,  of  Mount  St.  Mary's  College,  Emntitts- 
burg,  Md.  In  is;!;!  he  was  consecrated  bishop, 
and  in  lSfiO  archbishop,  of  Cincinnati.  When  he 
came  to  his  see,  there  were  only  Hi  Koman-Catho- 
lic  churches  in  all  Ohio,  and  many  of  these  were 
mere  sheds.  In  1870  there  were  400  churches, 
100  chapels,  3  theological  seminaries,  3  colleges, 
6  hospitals,  and  22  orphau-as\  lums.  For  many 
years  Archbishop  Purcell  consented  to  receive 
the  savings  of  his  parishioners,  spent  them  upon 
ecclesiastical  buildings  of  various  kinds,  and  in 
1876  failed  for  84,000,01  III,  whereupon  he  retired 
permanently  to  a  monastery.  He  was  the  author 
of  Lecture*  and  Pastoral  Letters,  ,i  series  of  school- 
books,  a  Life  of  X.  1>.  McLeod  (New  York, 
lSlili),  and  held  public  debates  (afterwards  pub- 
lished) with  Alexander  Campbell  (1838),  Thomas 
Vickers  (1S0S),  and  others.  In  the  Vatican  Coun- 
cil he  spoke  and  voted  against  the  infallibility 
dogma,  though  he  accepted  it.  See  Gilmour: 
Funeral  Oration  on  Archbishop  J.  B.  Purcell,  New 
York,  1883. 

PURGATORY.  The  doctrine  of  purgatory, 
which  the  Roman-Catholic  Church  has  fully  elab- 
orated, strikes  its  roots  in  the  early  Christian 
centuries.  It  is  connected  with  the  doctrine  of 
an  intermediate  state,  where  the  imperfect  are 
made  fit  for  paradise  by  a  system  of  punitive  and 
refining  sufferings.  This  process  of  refining  was 
not  always  ascribed  to  fire.  The  later  rabbins 
held  to  a  purification  by  water  (Ejkknmenger  : 
Entdecktes  Jadentum,  ii.  337).  The  general  view, 
however,  was,  that  paradise  was  encompassed  by 
a  sea  of  fire,  in  which  the  blemishes  of  souls  were 
consumed  before  their  admission  to  heaven.  The 
Mohammedans  held  that  a  wall  (Koran,  sura  vii.) 
is  built  between  heaven  and  hell,  to  the  top  of 
which  all  are  assigned  whose  good  works  and  evil 
works  are  equal,  and  from  which  they  can  look 
both  into  heaven  and  hell.  The  doctrine  of 
purgatorial  fire  was  developed  from  texts  of  Scrip- 
ture and  the  church's  teaching  concerning  pen- 
ance. Fire  is  frequently  referred  to  in  the  Bible 
as  a  symbol  of  purification  (Mai.  iii.  2 ;  Matt.  iii. 
11;  1  Pet.  i.  7,  etc.),  as  well  as  a  symbol  of  pun- 
ishment and  damnation  (Matt.  xxv.  4;  Mark  ix. 
44,  49,  etc.).  There  is  no  allusion  to  any  process 
of  purification  in  the  period  intervening  between 
the  death  of  the  individual  and  the  general  resur- 
rection. The  doctrine  of  purgatorial  purification 
first  began  to  be  broached  in  the  third  century. 
Clement  of  Alexandria  (P<ed.  '■',,  Strom.  7)  speaks 
of  a  spiritual  fire  in  this  world;  and  Origon  held 
that  it  continues  beyond  the  grave  (Horn,  in 
Num.  xxv.),  and  says  that  even  Paul  and  Peter 
must  pass  through  it  in  order  to  be  purified  from 
all  sin  {Horn,  in  Ps.  .rxxri.).  Augustine,  relying 
on  Matt.  xii.  32,  regarded  the  doctrine  of  purga- 
torial fire  for  the  cleansing  away  of  the  remainders 
of  sin  as  not  incredible;  and  Gregory  the  Great 
established  the  doctrine.  Its  further  history  is 
associated  with  the  doctrine  of  masses  for  the 
dead,  and  penance  in  this  life.     Thomas  Aquinas 


(qu.  70,  3),  Bonaventura  (Camp,  theol.  rerit.,  7,  2), 
Gerson  (Serin.  2.  l)<:  JJejnnelis),  and  other  great 
men  of  the  middle  ages,  held  that  the  fires  of 
purgatory  were  material.  The  Greek  Church, 
refusing  to  go  as  far  as  the  Latin,  laid  down  the 
doctrine  of  purgatorial  fire  as  one  of  the  irrecon- 
cilable differences  between  them  at  the  Council 
of  Florence,  113!).  The  Cathari,  Waldenses,  and 
Wiclif  opposed  the  doctrine.  The  Reformers 
raised  their  voice's  against  the  whole  theory  of 
purgatory.  The  Conned  of  Trent,  on  the  other 
hand,  pronounced  an  anathema  against  those  who 
reject  the  dogma.  Bellarmin  elaborated  the  doc- 
trine in  his  extensive  work  on  purgatory  (De 
Purgatorio),  proves  it  from  the  Old  Testament 
(1  Kings  xxxi.  13;  2  Kings  i.,  iii.,  etc.),  the 
Apocrypha  (2  Mace.  xii.  40  sq.  ;  Tob.  iv.  18),  the 
New  Testament  (Matt.  xii.  32;  1  Cor.  iii.  11 
sq.,  etc.),  the  Fathers,  the  councils,  and  reason, 
and  conies  to  the  conclusion  that  the  fire  of  pur- 
gatory is  material  (iijnem  purijalorii  esse  rorpore- 
um).  RUD.    HOFMAXN. 

The  doctrine  of  purgatory  in  the  Creek-Catho- 
lic Church  is  thus  stated  in  the  Longer  Catechism 
of  the  Eastern  Church  :  — 

"  Q  ;>7r>.  —  What  is  to  be  remarked  of  such  souls  as 
have  departed  with  faith,  but  without  having  had 
time  to  bring  fortli  fruits  worthy  of  repentance? 
This,  that  they  may  be  aided  towards  the  attainment 
of  a  blessed  resurrection  by  prayers  ottered  in  their 
behalf,  especially  such  as  are  offered  in  union  with 
the  oblation  of  the  bloodless  sacrilice  of  the  Body 
and  Blood  of  Christ,  and  by  works  of  mercy  done  in 
faith  for  their  memory.  CJ.  'Ml.  — -  On  what  is  this 
doctrine  grounded  ?  On  the  constant  tradition  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  the  sources  of  which  may  be  seen 
even  in  the  Church  of  the.  Old  Testament.  Judas 
Maecaba-us  offered  sacrifices  for  his  men  that  had 
fallen  (2  Mace.  xii.  4:1).  Prayer  for  the  departed  has 
ever  formed  a  fixed  part  of  the  divine  Liturgy,  from 
the  first  Liturgy  of  the  apostle  James.  St.  Cyril  of 
Jerusalem  says,  '  Very  great  will  be  the  benefit  to 
those  souls  for  which  prayer  is  offered  at  the  moment 
when  the  holv  and  tremendous  .sacrifice  is  lying  in 
view  '  (Lect.  iliis.,  v.  9).  St.  Basil  the  Creat,  in  his 
Prayers  for  Pentecost,  says  that  •  the  Lonl  vouchsafes 
to  receive  from  us  propitiatory  prayers  and  sacrifices 
for  those  that  are  kept,  in  Hades,  and  allows  us  the 
hope  of  obtaining  for  them  peace,  relief,  and  free- 
dom.' " 

Compare  the  Orthodox  <  'onfession  of  the  Eastern 
Church,  qu.  lxvi.  See  Sciiaff  :  Creeds,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  345,  340,  odd. 

The  Roman-Catholic  doctrine  of  purgatory  is 
stated  in  the  eighth  article  of  the  l'mfssion  of 
the  Tridentine  Faith  (see  art.  4'i;ii>ENTiNic),and 
also  thus  in  the  Canons  and  lherees  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Tmit:  — 

"  Whereas  the  Catholic  Church,  instructed  by  the 
Holy  Ghost,  has,  from  the  Saeied  Writings  and  the 
ancient  tradition  of  the  Fathers,  taught  in  sacred 
councils,  and  very  recently  m  this  (ecumenical  Syn- 
od that  there  is  a  purgatory,  and  that  the  souls  there 
detained  are  helped  by  the  suffrages  of  the  faithful, 
but  principally  by  the  acceptable  sacrilice  of  the 
altar:  the  holy  Synod  enjoins  on  bishops  that  they 
diligently  endeavor  that  the  sound  doctrine  concern- 
in"-' purgatorv  .  be  believed,  maintained,  taught, 
and.  everywhere  proclaimed  by  the  faithful  of  Christ." 
—  Sessin'xxv. ;  cf  Sciiaff:  ('reals,  ii.  p.  liW. 

"  Catholics  hold  that  there  is  a  purgatory,  i.e.,  a 
place  or  state  where  souls  departing  this  life  with 
remission  of  their  sins  as  to  the  guilt  or  eternal  pain, 
but  yet  liable  to  some  temporary  punishment  still  re- 
maining due,  or  not  perfectly  freed  from  the  blemish 
of  some  defects  which  we  call  venial  sins,  are  purged 
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before  their  admittance  into  heaven,  where  nothing 
that,  is  defiled  ian  enter.  We  also  believe  that  such 
souls  so  detained  in  purgatory,  being  the  living  mem- 
bers of  Christ  Jesus,  are  relieved  by  the  prayers  and 
suffrages  of  their  fellow-members  hereon  earth.  But 
w!icre~"this  place  be,  of  what  nature  or  quality  the 
pains  be,  how  long  souls  may  be  there  detained,  in 
what  manner  the  suffrages  made  on  their  behalf  be 
applied,  —  whether  by  way  of  satisfaction,  interces- 
sion, etc.,  — are  questions  superfluous,  and  miperti- 1 
nent.  as  to  faith."  — Berinotox  axd  Kihk:  Faith  uj 
Cullu'lirs,  London,  1.S4C,  vol.  :!,  3d  ed.,  pp.  ll"-20i, 
when-  the  appropriate  passages  from  the  Fathers, 
Liturgies,  etc.,  are  given  at  length.  See  Louvet:  Le 
jjnrydtoire  d'a/ires  lis  revelations  des saints,  Paris,  1880. 

PURIFICATIONS.  I.  1.  What  d-files,  accord- 
ing to  the  Old  Testament?  how,  wham,  how  much,  and 
how  long,  iIoks  it  defile  ? 

A  .  Certain  animals,  when  eaten  by  men,  defile. 
li.  The  woman,  after  childbirth.  The  defiling 
element  in  her  is  not  the  giving  birth  to  a  child, 
or  the  fact  that  she  gave  birth,  but  her  condition, 
which  is  like  the  "  uncleanness  of  her  being 
unwell"  (Lev.  xii.  2);  i.e.,  the  impurity  of  her 
monthly  illness. 

C.  Le/nosy.  It  defiles  not  only  the  person 
afflicted  with  it,  and  his  dress,  but  also  every 
other  person  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact  dur- 
ing the  time  of  the  disease  (Lev.  xiii.  -Hi).  Every 
one  who  enters  a  house  which  the  priest  has  pro- 
nounced as  leprous  becomes  unclean  for  one  day 
(Lev.  xiv.  16). 

V.  i .  'ertain  secretions  of  the  human  body  (Lev.  xv.). 
(a)  In  a  man.  (a)  Gonoriiaca  venders  unclean 
not  only  the  patient  himself,  but  every  couch,  seat, 
or  object  on  which  he  lies  or  sits;  and  all  persons 
he  spits  upon,  or  touches  with  his  body,  are  unclean 
till  the  evening  (1-12).  (f)  Nocturnal  emissions 
of  a  man  render  him  unclean  till  the  evening,  and 
so  all  stained  garments,  and  his  wife,  in  case  she 
lies  at  his  side.  It  is  important  to  know,  that, 
according  to  the  context  in  verse  IS,  the  nocturnal 
accident  is  the  primary  object  of  discussion  in 
the  section  :  whereas  the  fact  that  he  lies  by  a 
woman  is  secondary,  just  as  accidental  as  the  gar- 
ment or  skin  which  happens  to  be  near  the  man 
having  a  discharge.  It  must  also  be  noticed,  that, 
concerning  the  garment  or  skin, it  is  said,"  where- 
on is  the  discharge  of  seed  "  (17)  ;  whereas  of  the 
woman  (IS),  nothing  is  said  in  connection  with 
the  discharge.  Thus  garment  or  skin  becomes 
unclean,  when  coming  in  immediate  contact  with 
the  discharge  of  seed;  whereas  a  human  being 
becomes  unclean,  if  he  only  comes  in  immediate 
contact  with  the  man  having  the  discharge.  The 
possibility  that  a  man  may  have  a  nocturnal  emis- 
sion without  having  any  sexual  intercourse  with 
the  wife  lying  at  his  side,  must  be  regarded  as 
known  to  the  lawgiver.  And  the  possibility  be- 
comes a  reality,  when  we  consider  that  the  same 
phrase,  "to  lie  with  "  (nx  2JW),  is  also  used  in 
verse  21,  where  a  man  lies  by  the  side  of  his  wife 
being  in  her  monthly  impurity,  and  where  it  can- 
not have  the  meaning  of  sexual  intercourse,  since 
the  intercourse  with  such  a  woman  did  not  render 
the  man  unclean  for  seven  days,  but  was  a  crime 
punished  with  death  (Lev.  xx.  IS).  We  thus  see  that 
from  Lev.  xv.  IS  u  cannot  be  inferred  that  conjugal 
intercourse  rendered  unclean;  and  that  our  passage 
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Has  been  retained  in  order  to  avoid  circum- 


treats  only  of  involuntary  emission  of  semen  has 
already  been  indicated  by  the  Massoretes. 

(b)  In  a  woman.  (a)  Her  courses,  which  render 
her  unclean  seven  days,  and  so  all  things  which  she 
touches,  and  which,  on  their  part,  defile  any  object 
that  happens  to  be  upon  them :  touching  such 
object  causes  uncleanness  till  the  evening,  and  so 
does  any  personal  contact  with  the  woman.  The 
man  who  lies  with  her  is  unclean  for  seven  days 
(Lev.  xv.  19-21).  ((3)  Prolonged  issue  of  blood,  which 
defiles  as  much  as  menstruation  (Lev.  xv.  25-27). 

E.  A  dead  body  defies,  (a)  Touching  the  car- 
casses of  unclean  beasts  renders  unclean  for  one  day 
(Lev.x'i.  8,21,25,28;  Num.  xix.  22).  (b)  The  car- 
casses of  such  clean  beasts  as  had  not  been  regu- 
larly slaughtered,  or  had  died  of  themselces,  when 
eaten,  or  even  touched,  make  unclean  for  one  day 
(Lev.  xi.  39  sq.,  xxii.  8).  (c)  A  human  corpse 
when  touched  makes  unclean  for  seven  days 
(Num.  xix.  11)  ;  and  it  imparts  its  uncleanness 
to  the  tent,  and  this  again  to  all  persons  entering 
the  same,  and  to  every  uncovered  vessel  (11.  sq.). 
To  touch  one  that  is  slain  with  a  sword  in  the 
open  field,  or  a  dead  body,  or  a  bone  of  a  man,  or 
a  grave,  makes  also  unclean  for  seven  days  (16). 

2.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  impurity  of  the  un- 
clean phenomena  enumerated  above  ?  Is  it  et  physico- 
eeslhelic,  or  a  religio-elhical,  or  both  ?  And  what  is  the 
source  of  perception  that  such  impurity  exists? 

A.  In  defining  the  character  of  the  impurities 
treated  above,  we  have  to  consider,  (a)  The  etymology 
of  the  Hebrew  word  tameh  ("  unclean  "),  which, 
whatever  signification  we  attach  to  the  word, 
denotes  from  the  very  beginning  an  external, 
ajsthetical  impurity ;  (b)  The  usage  of  tameh  —  this 
denotes,  on  the  one  hand,  physico-sesthetic  impu- 
rity (Ezek.  iv.  12-11;  Deut.  xxiii.  12-11),  on  the 
other  hand,  an  ethical  impurity  (Lev.  xxii.  4; 
Isa.  vi.  5 ;  Ezek.  xxii.  5 ;  Zech.  xiii.  2)  ;  and  even 
if  we  take  the  word  in  its  wider  sense,  as  denoting 
"abomination  "  or  "immorality"  (in  the  highest 
sense),  we  have  not  yet  the  character  of  all  impu- 
rity; (c)  The  synonymes  of  Tameh,  but  these  do  not 
help  us  in  deciding  the  character  of  the  impurity 
in  question  ;  (el)  The  means  used  in  removing 
the  impurities.     These  also  are  indecisive. 

The  result  is,  that  the  phenomena  enumerated 
under  I.  1  have  not  been  pronounced  as  impure 
because  of  physical  or  aesthetic  impurity,  but  on 
account  of  another  quality,  because  to  them  was 
attached  an  abnormity  of  a  higher,  non-percepti- 
ble nature;  that  is,  because  in  those  "impure" 
phenomena  a  disturbance  of  the  normal  psycho- 
logical relation  of  man  to  God,  of  the  true  religio- 
moral  connection  with  the  divine,  is  supposed. 
Thus  the  impurity  in  question  has  in  the  first  place 
a  religio-elhical  character.  But,  since  an  external 
im/iurily  is  the  secondary  factor  of  the  abnormity 
which  is  supposed  in  the  "  impure  "  phenomena,  a 
religio-ethico-iesthetic  impurity  is  attached  to  them, 
which  is  not  in  opposition  to  Heb.  ix.  13  sq., 
rightly  understood. 

B.  What  is  the  source  of  perception,  that  to  the 
things  mentioned  (I.  1)  belongs  an  ethico-cesthetic  im- 
purity ? 

(a)  The  direct  source  of  this  perception.  We 
have  no  direct  indication,  and  we  can  only  arrive 
at  a  result  by  examining  indirectly  what  the  Old 
Testament  understands  by  an  "  ethico-eesthetic 
impurity."    The  following  possibilities  have  been 
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urged.  (1)  The  impurity  in  question  is  a  common 
physical  one,  intended  to  prevent  persons  afflicted 
with  it  from  visiting  the  temple  (Maimonides : 
More  nebukhim,  iii.  47 ;  Hess:  Geschichte  Musis, 
iv.  4,  386  sq.).  Others  maintained  that  the  puri- 
ficatory laws  were  intended  to  place  a  barrier  be- 
tween Israel  and  other  nations  (Tacitus  :  Hist.,  v. 
4;  Bench  erez  sulta,  III.  ;  Spencer,  i.  cap.  8,  2,  2; 
Yon  Colin:  Bibl.  Theol.,  1*30,  i.  p.  2S:S ;  Hitzig, 
pp.  98  sq.  ;  liitsehl:  Rechtfrtigung,  ii.-,  18*2,  p. 
91).  Or  (2)  It  is  an  especial  intensively  physical  one. 
Thus,  (a)  Those  who  make  them  sanitary  precau- 
tions (Michaelis,  iv.  §  207  sq.  ;  Saalschutz,  i.  217, 
253;  Winer,  ii.  319);  (jS)  Those  who  make  dis- 
gust (Winer,  ii.  319),  or  natural  aversion  (Knobel : 
Com.  on  Exoclus-Leeiticus.  1857,  on  Lev.  .ri.  IB),  or 
an  instinctive  horror  (cf.  Baudissin,p.  101 :  Ewald, 
p.  192,  combines  a  and  ,fl),  the  original  source  of 
this  conception.  (3)  Religious,  ethic,  and  cesthetic, 
since  "  the  two  factors  of  the  final  being,  birth  and 
death,  procreation  and  corruption,  beginning  and 
end,  when  contrasted  with  divine  infinitude,  are 
sinful  and  impure  "  (Bahr,  ii.  402).  But  to  this 
must  be  objected,  (a)  that  two  objects  which  serve 
to  develop  one  and  the  same  phenomenon  become 
thereby  in  no  way  related  ;  on  the  contrary,  they 
may,  in  spite  of  this  external  or  formal  relation, 
be  essentially  unlike,  yea,  oppose  each  other : 
birth  and  death,  procreation  and  corruption,  be- 
cause presenting  the  beginning  and  end  of  human 
existence,  are  therefore  not  yet  materially  related. 
(/3)  The  empiric  matter  of  fact  of  the  Hebrew 
purificatory  laws  is  also  against  Bahr's  hypothe- 
sis, since  the  Hebrews  never  looked  upon  the 
new-born  child  as  unclean.  These  arguments 
hold  good  also  against  Kurtz  (Opfereultus,  p.  367), 
H.  Schultz  (pp.  336  sq.),  and  Oehler  (§  142),  who 
in  the  main  follow  the  hypothesis  of  Bahr.  (4) 
The  impurity  is  a  religio-ethico-wsthetie  one,  because 
it  icas  regarded  as  a  more -distant  or  nearer  effect  of 
death.  Thus  Sommer, pp.  243  sq.  ;  Keil,  §  57  ;  A. 
Koehler,  i.  pp.  409,  412,  416  ;  Dillmann  on  Leviti- 
cus, xi.-xv.  ;  F.  W.  Schultz,  in  Zbckler's  Lland- 
buch,  i.  p.  241 ;  Hamburger,  i.  p.  874. 

This  view  can  not  only  be  established  by  the 
Old  Testament  in  general,  but  can  also  be  applied 
to  the  single  impurities.  This  direct  source  of 
the  Old-Testament  conception  of  an  ethico-aes- 
thetic  impurity  is  also  not  put  aside  by  a  direct 
source  of  this  conception  outside  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, because  there  is 

(b)  No  indirect  source  of  the  Israelitish  conception 
of  the  ethico-cesthetic  impurity  outside  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament.    To  make  this  assertion  good,  we  must 

(a)  Show  since  when  the  conception  of  an  ethico- 
cesthelic  impurity  existed  in  Israel.  From  those 
prophetical  writings  the  date  of  which  is  given 
with  certainty,  we  learn  the  following,  putting, 
however,  those  passages  where  unclean  (i.e.,  abom- 
inable) is  taken  in  a  mere  religio-ethical  sense,  and 
as  not  immediately  belonging  here,  in  brackets. 
[Amos :  unclean  is  the  land  outside  of  Palestine 
(vii.  17)].  Hosea :  Israel  shall  eat  unclean  things 
in  Assyria  (ix.  3  sq.);  [Israel  is  defiled  on  account 
of  irreligion  and  immorality  (3)].  \_Micali:  un- 
cleanness  (i.e  ,  abomination)  causes  destruction 
(ii.  13).  Isaiah  :  the  Israel  of  the  time  of  salvation 
will  defile  his  former  idols  (xxx.,22)].  Jeremiah: 
the  houses  of  Jerusalem  shall  be  defiled  as  the 
place  of  Tophet  (xix.  13).     This  defilement  was 


probably  brought  about  by  Josiah  (2  Kings  xxiiL 
10),  since  he  defiled  the  high  places  in  the  cities  of 
Judah  in  general  (8),  not  by  physical  defilement 
(as  2  Kings  x.  27),  but  as,  in  the  case  of  the  altar 
at  Bethel  (2  Kings  xxiii.  15  sq.),  by  bones  out 
of  the  sepulchres  [Israel  has  polluted  himself  by 
idolatry  (Jer.  ii.  23),  and  his  land  (ii.  7,  vii.  30, 
xxxii.  34.  Lamentations:  polluted  with  blood  (iv. 
14  sq.)].  In  Ezeliel  we.  have  parallels  to  I.  1  :  food 
baked  with  dung  that  conielh  out  of  man  is  un- 
clean (iv.  12  sq.) ;  the  menstruating  woman  with 
her  pollution  is  mentioned  (xxii.  10);  the  defiled 
land  is  compared  to  her  uncleanness  (xxxvi.  17)  ; 
that  which  dieth  of  itself,  or  is  torn  in  pieces,  is 
unclean  (iv.  14)  ;  Jahve's  house  is  defiled  by  bones 
out  of  the  sepulchres  (ix.  7,  xliii.  7)  ;  priests  can 
only  defile  themselves  for  five  dead  persons  (xliv. 

25)  ;  [the  sanctuary  and  Jerusalem  are  defiled  by 
the  presence  of  idols  (v.  11,  xiv.  11,  xx.  7,  18,  30 
sq.,  43,  xxii.  3  sq.,  15,  xxiii.  7,  30,  38,  xxxvi.  17 
sq.,  xliii.  7)  ;  ancient  Jerusalem  is  defiled  by 
blood  (xxiv.  9,  11)  ;  uncleanness  and  apostasy  to- 
gether (xxxix.  24)  ;  to  defile  the  neighbor's  wife 
by  adultery  (xviii.  6,  11,  15,  xxii.  11);  God  pro- 
nounces Israel  unclean  because  of  his  sins  (xx. 

26)  ;  but  God  will  cleanse  Israel  (xxxvi.  25,  29, 
xxxvii.  23)  ;  finally,  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that 
the  soul  becomes  polluted  by  uncleanness  (iv. 
14)].  Ezekiel  laments  also  over  the  priests  who 
hitherto  made  no  difference  between  the  unclean 
and  the  clean  (xxii.  26),  and  puts  it  down  as  a 
special  duty  of  the  priests  to  teach  this  differ- 
ence (xliv.  23).  Deutero- Isaiah  :  the  uncircum- 
cised  and  unclean  shall  henceforth  come  no  more 
into  Jerusalem  (Isa.  Iii.  1);  "touch  no  unclean 
thing"  (11)  ;  the  unclean  shall  not  be  in  the  land 
in  the  messianic  time  (xxxv.  8).  Llaggai:  a  dead 
body  defiles  according  to  the  dictum  of  the  priests 
(ii.  13).  Since  in  the  non-disputed  oldest  literary 
monuments  of  Israel  ice  have  essentially  the  same  laics 
of  uncleanness  as  contained  in  L,ev.  xi.-xv.,  Num. 
xix.,  it  can  be  no  question  that  Israel's  views  con- 
cerning purifications  are,  for  the  most  part,  very 
old.  When,  nevertheless,  Israel  is  said  to  have 
taken  those  ideas  from  another  source,  this  can 
only  be  supposed  to  be  found  in  the  perceptions 
of  those  nations  with  whom  Israel  at  a  very  early 
period  is  said  to  have  come  in  contact,  or,  in  fact, 
has  been  in  contact,  —  Aryans,  ancient  Babyloni- 
ans, Egyptians :  but 

(Ii)  A  foreign  origin  of  the  idea  in  question  could 
only  be  supposed  on  the  ground  that  a  nation  being  in 
a  more  distant  or  nearer  relation  to  Israel  could  show 
a  purificatory  law  which  agreed  in  principle  and  de- 
tail with  that  of  the  Old  Testament.  From  what  we 
know,  this  is  not  the  case.  When,  concerning  the 
outward  origin  of  the  Old-Testament  ideas  of  purifi- 
cation, it  must  be  supposed  that  in  them,  partly,  very 
ancient  material  has  been  spiritualized  and  supple- 
mented according  to  a  principle  offered  by  an  espe- 
cial revelation,  the  question  is  still  to  be  answered, 
why  Ezekiel  has  made  the  ideas  of  uncleanness  more 
prominent  than  the  former.  When,  however,  the 
given  notices  show,  that,  in  the  prophetical  writ- 
ings, references  to  the  idea  of  uncleanness  are 
more  and  more  increasing,  it  will  be  admitted 
that  the  same  cause  (viz.,  the  growing  seriousness 
of  God's  governing  the  world  since  the  appear- 
ance of  Isaiah)  which  led  to  a  deeper  knowledge 
of  sin  and  a  stronger  accentuation  of  expiatory 
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sacrifices,  has  also  brought  the  ideas  of  unclean- 
ness,  as  being  connected  with  sin  and  death,  in 
the  foreground  of  the  thinking  of  the  Jsraelitish 
congregation  in  general,  and  also  especially  of 
that  of  Ezekiel,  whom  God  had  taken  from  among 
the  priests  to  be  a  prophet.  Comp.  Koenig :  Ojfen- 
barnngsbegriff,  i.  pp.  148  sq. ;  Dilhnaun  :  Ueber  die 
Ilerkunfl  der  urgeschichllichen  Sagen  der  Hebrder 
(Berichte  der  Ac'ademie  zu  Berlin,  188:2),  p.  3. 

II.  1.  What  Purifications  were  enjoined  for  re- 
moving the  enumerated  impurities?  —  For  A  is  no 
purification.  For  B  —  For  seven  or  fourteen  days 
respectively  (i.e.,  after  the  birth  of  a  boy  or  a  girl) 
the  woman  is  as  thoroughly  unclean  as  in  the 
time  of  her  menstruation  ;  and,  after  washing  her- 
self and  her  clothes,  she  is  clean  from  her  positive 
impurity,  but  not  from  her  negative  impurity 
(i.e.,  her  keeping  aloof  from  holy  things  and  from 
the  sanctuary),  which  can  only  be  removed  by  pre- 
senting a  lamb  one  year  old  as  a  burnt  offering, 
and  a  young  pigeon  or  a  turtle-dove  as  a  sin  offer- 
ing (Lev.  xii.  G  sq.) ;  but,  if  she  be  poor,  a  pigeon 
or  a  turtle-dove  suffices  for  the  burnt  offering 
also  (8).  For  C — Pie  who  has  shown  a  doubt- 
ful symptom  of  leprosy  on  his  body  has  only  to 
ivash  his  garments  (Lev.  xiii.  6,  31)  ;  garments 
affected  with  leprosy  must  be  burnt  (52,  55,  57)  ; 
garments  or  stuffs  which  only  showed  doubt- 
ful signs  of  leprosy  are  to  be  washed  (51,  58).  At 
the  purification  of  the  leper,  one  of  the  two  clean 
live  birds  is  to  killed  over  a  vessel  containing 
spring  water  :  the  other  is  to  be.  dipped  in  the 
mixed  blood  and  water,  together  with  cedar-wood, 
hyssop,  and  a  crimson  thread  or  band.  The 
fluid  is  then  sprinkled  upon  the  convalescent 
seven  times,  and  the  living  bird  is  allowed  to  fly 
away  over  the  fields  (Lev.  xiv.  4-7).  The  con- 
valescent then  washes  his  garments,  shaves  off  all 
his  hair,  bathes  in  water,  as  he  is  to  do  again 
on  the  seventh  day  (8  sq.).  Of  the  blood  of  the 
Iamb  killed  as  trcspass-o/fcriiig,  the  priest  sprinkles 
upon  the  top  of  his  right  ear,  upon  the  thumb 
of  his  right  hand,  and  upon  the  great  toe  of  his 
right  foot ;  then  some  of  the  oil  is  sprinkled  seven 
times  towai'ds  the  holy  place  of  the  sanctuary 
(10-18).  Next  the  ewe-lamb  is  presented  as  a 
sin-offering,  and  the  second  he-lamb  as  a  holo- 
caust, accompanied  by  the  usual  bloodless  oblation 
of  the  flour  (19  sq.).  In  case  of  poverty,  for  the 
sin-offering  and  holocaust  two  turtle-doves  or  two 
young  pigeons  are  accepted  (21-32).  A  leprous 
house  is  to  be  broken  down  (45),  and  he  wdio  did 
sleep  or  eat  in  it  must  wash  his  garments  (47). 
But,  if  the  house  is  declared  clean,  its  purification 
is  effected  as  described  above  (4-7,  48-53).  For 
D,  (a),  (a)  — When  the  discharge  of  semen  has 
ceased,  he  must  wash  his  garments,  and  bathe  in 
running  water;  he  presents  two  turtle-doves  or 
two  young  pigeons,  one  for  a  sin-offering  and  the 
YT?  ^V1  hol°caust  ( Lev.  xv.  13-15).  Persons 
defiled  directly  or  indirectly  by  such  a  person 
have  only  to  wash  their  garments,  and  bathe  their 
bodies  (o-ll).  Earthen  vessels  touched  by  the 
patient  must  be  broken  ;  wooden  ones,  rinsed  with 
water  (12).  For  D,  (a),  (0)  —  Nocturnal  accidents 
render  the  persons  unclean  till  the  evening,  when 
they  must  bathe,  while  all  stained  garments  re- 


quire  washing- (1 6-18).  For  D,  (I,),  (af-  In  case  of 
the  menstruating  woman,  no  purification  is  indi- 
cate ;  but  the  persons  indirectly  defiled  by  her 


must  wash  garments  and  bodies  (21  sq.).  Since, 
however,  the  irregular  issue  of  blood  on  the  part 
of  the  woman  (D,  b,  fi)  is  only  regarded  as  tem- 
porary, different  from  the  regular  issue,  having 
the  same  defiling  qualifications  (25  sq.),  we  may 
take  it  for  granted  that  the  lawgiver  intended  the 
same  purificatory  laws  for  the  menstruating  woman 
as  for  the  one  afflicted  with  an  irregular  issue  of 
blood  (29  sq.).  For  E,  (a)  —  Whoever  carries  the 
carcass  of  unclean  animals  must  wash  his  gar- 
ments (Lev.  xi.  21,  28);  the  objects  upon  wdiich  a 
carcass  accidentally  falls,  such  as  utensils  of  wood, 
garments,  or  skins,  require  cleansing  by  being  left 
in  water  till  the  evening  (32)  ;  earthen  vessels, 
ovens,  and  stoves  must  be  broken  (33,  35).  For 
E,  (b)  —  Carrying  the  carcass  of  a  clean  animal 
requires  washing  of  garments  ( 10).  For  E,  (c)  — 
Defilement  at  a  dead  person  requires  a  red  heifer 
without  spot,  and  upon  which  never  came  yoke, 
etc.  (Num.  xix.  1-6).  The  ashes  of  the  burnt 
heifer  are  put  into  running  water  (17),  which 
becomes  the  water  of  abomination,  i.e.,  the  water 
appointed  for  the  purification  of  uncleanness  :  in 
this  sense  the  word  TT^l  'P  (mag  niddali)  is  to  be 
taken.  With  this  water,  those  who  have  become 
defiled  directly  or  indirectly  for  a  dead  person,  as 
well  as  the  house  of  the  dead  and  its  vessels,  are 
to  be  sprinkled,  by  means  of  hyssop,  on  the  third 
and  seventh  day  after  the  defilement ;  and  on  the 
seventh  day  the  person  shall  purify  himself,  and 
wash  his  clothes  (12  sq.,  17-19).  The  latter  must 
also  be  done  by  him  who  prepares,  keeps,  and  uses 
the  ashes  (7  sq.,  10,  21).  The  officiating  priest, 
as  well  as  the  man  who  burnt  the  red  heifer,  have, 
besides,  to  bathe  their  flesh  in  water  (7  sq.).  As 
for  the  Nazarite  who  defiled  himself  by  a  sudden 
death,  see  Num.  vi.  9-12.  Of  the  booty  taken 
from  heathenish  nations,  every  thing  that  may 
abide  the  fire  is  to  go  through  it,  and  must  be 
purified  with  the  watei;  of  separation  :  all  that 
abideth  not  the  fire  is  to  go  through  the  water;  and 
a  person  touching  such  booty  must  wash  his 
clothes  on  the  seventh  day. 

2.  Upon  what  perceptions  is  the  purifying  power 
of  the  objects  used,  and  actions  performed,  at  the 
purifications,  based  ?  (a)  The  destruction  of  un- 
clean things,  in  whatever  form  or  manner,  needs 
no  explanation,  (b)  Going  through  fire  is  easily  to 
be  understood,  since  fire  is  often  mentioned  in  the 
Old  Testament  as  a  purifying  means  (Ps.  xii.  6). 
(c)  That  ivater  should  be  used  for  removing  the 
ethico-sesthetic  impurity  is  a  matter  of  course ; 
and  it  is  possible  that  "  living  "  water,  even  where 
it  is  not  expressly  stated,  is  meant,  (d)  The  sin 
and  burnt  sacrifices  required  of  the  woman  after 
childbirth,  the  leper,  the  man  having  a  running- 
issue,  and  the  woman  having  an  issue  of  blood, 
have  their  usual  signification,  (e)  In  the  purifi- 
cation of  the  leper,  all  materials  and  actions  show 
the  great  step  which  the  person  to  be  purified  took 
from  the  awful  nearness  of  death  to  the  gladsome 
communion  of  untroubled  life.  (/)  In  removing 
the  impurity  caused  by  the  touch  of  a  dead  person, 
the  red  color  of  the  cow,  as  symbol  of  the  source  of 
life,  being  in  the  blood,  must  be  considered.  As 
a  yoke  had  never  come  upon  her,  she  was  the 
emblem  of  virgin  energy.  Cedar-wood,  crimson 
thread,  and  hyssop,  which  were  also  used,  represent 
emblems  of  incorruptibility,  medicine  against  im- 
purity, and  symbol  of  life. 
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III.  Post-canonical  Derelopmeiil,  and  Time  of 
Validity,  of  the  Old-Testament  ideas  of  impurity 
and  purificatory  ceremonies. — 1.  Lai,  r  Develop- 
ment. When,  in  the  time  of  Ezra,  Israel  took 
upon  himself  to  observe  even  the  laws  concerning 
clean  and  unclean  according  to  the  Pentateuch, 
the  scribes  took  it  upon  themselves  lo  clearly  de- 
fine, not  only  the  laws  laid  down  in  the  canon, 
but  also  those  inferences  which  were  deduced 
from  them.  These  rules  and  regulations  are 
found  in  the  treatises,  Chulliu,  Niddali,  Tebfd  Join, 
Ohaloth,  Abodah  zarah  (ii.  0),  Mi/.raolh,  Ynilaeui 
(conip.  the  art.  Talmud).  But  not  all  Israelites 
took  part  in  these  rigorous  purificatory  e  forts.  Re- 
ligious indifference  led  on  the  one  hand  to  lax- 
ness  (Job  i.  10  sq.)  ;  while  over-scrupulousness  on 
the  other  hand  led  to  the  formation  of  special 
societies,  the  most  rigorous  of  which  was  that  of 
the  Chasidim  (q.  v.).  2.  'Time  of  Validity.  That 
the  Old-Testament  ideas  of  impurities  and  puri- 
fications existed  before  and  after  the  time  of 
Christ,  we  see  from  1  Mace.  i.  62  sq. ;  2  Mace.  vi. 
18,  vii.  1  sq.,  xi.  31 ;  Tacitus  :  Hist.,  v.  4,  5.  The 
sixth  part,  or  seder,  of  the  Mishna  (compiled 
about  ISO  A.D.),  shows  a  development  of  the 
Old-Testament  purificatory  laws.  But  it  is  very 
significant,  that  of  the  sixth  seder  only  the  sev- 
enth treatise  has  been  supplied  with  a  gamara 
[i.e.,  exposition].  But  partly  in  consequence  of 
the  declarations  of  Christ  —  though  he  did  not 
abolish  the  ideas  of  his  times  concerning  clean 
and  unclean  (Matt.  viii.  4;  Luke  xvii.  14)  when 
dealing  with  unconverted  persons  — •  concerning 
the  spirituality  of  the  Old-Testament  religion  and 
morals  (Matt.  v.  17,  21  sq.-vii.  12,  xi.  30,  xii.  8, 
xv.  11)  ;  partly  in  consequence  of  the  work  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  who  reminded  the  disciples  of  the 
new  spiritual  foundation  of  the  Christian  religion 
(John  xiv.  20),  and  showed  to  Peter  in  a  vision 
that  the  difference  of  food  has  lost  its  authority 
in  the  Christian  feon  of  history  of  salvation  (Acts 
x.  15),  —  Jewish  Christians  were  already  at  a  very 
early  period  converted  to  eat  with  Gentile  Chris- 
tians, by  receiving  Christ  as  the  new  living  law- 
giver into  their  souls  (Gal.  ii.  20).  The  departure 
of  this  Jewish-Christian  part  of  the  first  Chris- 
tians from  Jerusalem,  and  the  destruction  of  the 
temple,  became,  at  least  to  the  less  rigorous  among 
them,  a  guide  to  regard  the  lex  eeereinoniolis  of  the 
Old  Testament  with  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews  (ix.  1  sq.),  as  perfected,  i.e.,  spirit- 
ualized, in  Christianity.  The  Church  of  Christ 
knows,  it  is  true,  that  death  is  the  wages  of  sin 
(Rom.  vi.  2-3),  and  groans  to  be  relieved  from  the 
body  of  this  death  (vii.  21);  but  she  does  not  re- 
gard the  death  of  the  body,  and  all  like  symptoms 
of  the  life  of  the  body,  as  the  evil  from  which  we 
should  flee  the  most,  but  the  spiritual  and  ever- 
lasting death  (Matt.  viii.  22  ;  Luke  ix.  60).  "  Let 
the  dead  bury  their  dead  :  but  go  thou  and  preach 
the  kingdom  of  God." 

Lit.  —  The  Commentaries  on  Leviticus  and 
Numbers:  J.  Seexcer:  Do  Icifdms  J/ibrirurom  ri- 
tuolihiis  (1685).  ed.  Pfaff,  Tubingse;  17:12,  pp.  182 
sq.,  482  sq.,  77:;  sq.,  1174  sq.  ;  also  in  UgolinTs 
Thesaurus  Anlir/q.  Snciarum,  xxii.  020  sq.,  and  the 
rejoinder  of  J.  H.  Maii,  Dissert!,  de  hislrat  et  pnrif. 
Hebr.,  Ibid.,  p.  931  ;  Luxn:  Die  alien  j  lid.  lleilig- 
ilmmer,  Hamburg,  1695;  J.  D.  Michaf.lis  :  i\Ios. 
Recht,iv.  pp.  220  sq.  ;  Saalschutz:  Mos.  Itecht, 


1816,  1818  (2d  ed.,  1853,  cap.  22-32);  Weber: 
System  tier  al/syuagogaien  Tlieoloijie  [Leipzig],  1880, 
pp.  61  sq.,  267  sq. ;  Rodenschatz  :  Kirehl.  Ver- 
fossung  iter  heuligcn  Juden,  Erlangen,  1748,  part  4  ; 
Raiik:  Si/iubolik  di-s  Mosoiselie  Cultus,  ii.  1830, 
pp.  451-522;  De  Wktte  :  Archiiologie  (4th  ed., 
1864),  §  188  sq. ;  Keil:  J/ain/hiioh  d'er  bibl.  Arch. 
(2d  ed.',  1S75),  §  50  sq.-;  Ew.u.i)  :  Altcrlhiiiner  des 
Voltes  Israel  (3d  ed.,  1866),  pp.  192  sq. ;  F.  W. 
Sciiultz,  in  ZiicKLEu's  Ilandbuch  dor  then/.  Wis- 
senschapeii,  i.  (1882),  pp.  229  sq.  ;  A.  KiinLER: 
Lehrhiieh  der  bib/,  desch.,  i.  (1875),  pp.  400  sq.  ; 
the  Old-Testament  theology  of  Oehrei:  (2d  ed., 
1882), §  112sq.,  II.  Nuhultz  (2d  ed.,  1878),  chap, 
xxiii.,  IIitzk;  (ed.  Kneuker,  1880),  pp.  98  sq. ; 
the  monographs  of  Sojimki;  (in  his  Bibl.  Abhand- 
luugeu,  1846),  pp.  l.s:j-y(;7 ;  Kurtz,  in  Tlieolog. 
Sludien  u.  Kritihen,  1840,  pp.  629  sq.  ;  Count 
Raudissix,  in  his  Sludien,  2d  part  (187s),  pp.  90 
sq.  ;  RrrsCUL:  hie  chrisll.  Lehro  ran  der  lleehlferti- 
gung,  ii.  (2d  ed.,  1882),  pp.  91  sq.  ;  finally  the 
articles  of  Winer,  in  his  JtraheOiierbuch  (3d  ed., 
1847),  of  Sohenkel,  in  his  Bibellejikon  (1875, 
5  vols.),  of  Kaviphausex,  in  Rieiem's  T/andirbrler- 
buch  (14th  part,  1880),  and  by  Riehm  (Ibid.)  art. 
"  Strafrecht,"  Nos.  3,4  (1882),  of  Hamburger, 
in  his  Keal-encyclojiudie  fur  IMbel  und  Talmud, 
1870-83,  2  vols.  FR.  ED.  KOXIG.      (B.  PICK.) 

PU'RIM  (for  the  meaning  of  the  name,  see 
Esth.  ix.  24-26;  cf.  iii.  7).  The  Book  of  Esther 
gives  us  our  information  respecting  the  origin  of 
this  Jewish  festival.  It  encountered  opposition 
on  its  introduction,  according  to  the  Jerusalem 
Talmud;  for  eighty-live  elders,  including  thirty 
prophets,  ridiculed  the  idea  (cf.  Lightfoot  on  John 
x.  21).  But  by  Josephus'  time  (cf.  Ant.  XI.  6, 13), 
it  was  universally  observed.  It  is  observed  on 
the  14th  and  15th  Adar,  i.e.,  exactly  a  month  be- 
fore passover,  preceded  hy  the  "fast  of  Esther" 
on  the  13th,  which  was  the  actual  day  of  the 
delivery.  It  was  not  a  temple,  but  a  synagogue 
festival,  and  observed  in  public  by  the  reading  of 
the  entire  Book  of  Esther  —  called  Megiitali  ("  the 
roll  ")  par  excellence  —  on  the  appearance  of  star- 
light the  14th  of  Adar,  during  which,  at  every 
mention  of  Hainan,  the  audience  shouts,  "  Let  his 
name  he  blotted  out.  The  name  of  the  wicked 
shall  rot."  On  the  next  morning  (still  the  14th 
of  Adar)  another  synagogue  service  is  held,  and 
the  Megillah  read  ;  but  the  rest  of  the  day  and  the 
next  are  given  up  to  merriment  and  gift-making. 
In  leap-year,  Purim  is  celebrated  in  the  interca- 
lary month  (Veadar)  ;  but  formerly  it  was  twice 
celebrated,  —  both  in  Adar  and  Veadar.  If  the 
14th  of  Adar  falls  on  a  Sunday,  then,  since  there 
can  be  no  fasting  on  sabbath,  the  "Esther  fast" 
falls  on  Thursday.  Ewald  conjectured,  that  origi- 
nally Purim  could  be  celebrated  on  the  13th  of  any 
month  ;  but,  by  connecting  it  with  the  delivery 
from  Egyptian  bondage,  it  was  put  before  the  pass- 
over,  as  a  sort  of  preparatory  festival.  OEIILEB. 

PURITAN,  PURITANISM.  The  Reformation 
in  England  was  begun  by  Henry  VIII.,  and  con- 
solidated by  Elizabeth.  It  was  an  unhappy  thing 
for  the  interests  of  religion  and  the  church,  that 
from  the  first,  the  movement  was  in  the  hands  of 
those  who  subordinated  it  to  personal  caprice  and 
state  policy.  Most  of  the  principal  agents  em- 
ployed to  effect  it  were  animated  by  strong  Prot- 
estant principle,   and  desired  that  it  should  be 
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thorough  ;  and  though,  at  first,  they  were  not  able 
to  do  all  they  desired,  they  rejoiced  in  what  they 
had  been  permitted  to  accomplish,  and.  hoped  the 
work  would  continue  to  advance.  With  regard 
to  this  advance,  they  were  doomed  to  disappoint- 
ment, and  in  the  end  submitted  to  what  appeared 
to  them  to  be  •'  the  inevitable." 

The  first  Puritans  were  men  who  could  not 
accept  the  work  as  complete,  nor  rest  satisfied 
with  it  in  its  imperfection.  They  wished  to  make 
the  church  as  perfect  an  instrument  as  possible 
for  subserving  the  ends  of  true  religion,  and 
therefore  urged  the  utter  rejection  of  every  thing 
that  countenanced  Roman  error  and  superstition. 
They  had  no  objection  to  the  connection  of  the 
Church  with  the  State,  nor  to  some  regulation 
of  it  by  the  civil  authorities.  They  submitted 
to  those  regulations  which  they  approved ;  but, 
whether  consistently  or  inconsistently  we  do  not 
now  inquire,  they  resisted  those  which  appeared 
to  them  inexpedient,  or  contrary  to  the  interests 
of  Protestant  truth. 

The  spirit  of  Puritanism  had  appeared  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  VI.  Bishop  Hooper  refused  to 
be  consecrated  in  the  papal  vestments  and  to 
take  the  papal  oath.  The  latter  was  altered, 
but  the  former  could  not  be  dispensed  with.  For 
his  refusal  lie  was  imprisoned,  but  eventually 
compromised  matters  by  consenting  to  wear  the 
vestments  on  high  occasions  only. 

During  the  Marian  persecution,  many  English 
divines  tied  to  the  Continent,  and  several  of  them 
found  an  asylum  in  Frankfort,  where,  having 
obtained  the  use  of  a  church,  on  condition  that 
they  should  subscribe  the  French  confession  of 
faith,  they  formed  themselves  into  a  society,  chose 
John  Knox  and  Thomas  Leaver  as  their  minis- 
ters, drew  up  a  service-book  for  themselves,  and 
proceeded  in  the  path  of  reformation  farther  than 
it  had  yet  been  possible  to  do  in  England.  Here 
they  met  with  opposition  from  other  exiles  who 
had  been  invited  to  join  them,  who  insisted  on 
using  the  English  Liturgy,  and  on  conforming 
to  the  rites  of  the  English  Church  as  ordered  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  Yf.  Troubles  consequently 
arose,  which  disquieted  the  original  company,  and 
finally  caused  them  to  remove  to  Geneva.  The 
treatment  these  brethren  met  with  at  Frankfort 
was  only  an  earnest  of  what  they  would  experi- 
ence in  England  in  the  ensuing  reign. 

When  Elizabeth  ascended  the  throne,  the  exiles 
returned  to  their  native  land  ;  but,  much  to  their 
sorrow,  the  Puritans  found  the  queen  disposed  to 
reti'i .grade  rather  than  to  advance.  Fond  of  pomp, 
she  determined  on  preserving  the  vestments  and 
some  of  the  symbols  of  Popery,  her  plea  being 
a  desire  to  retain  the  Roman  Catholics  in  the 
church;  and,  further  to  secure  this  object,  some 
passages  in  the  service-book  which  would  be 
offensive  to  them  were  removed,  and  ceremonies 
which  favored  their  opinions  were  retained.  She 
did  not  like  the  Puritans,  she  hated  them;  and 
hence  it  was  that  such  men  as  Miles  Coverdale 
and  John  Fox  were  treated  with  neglect.  In  the 
first  year  of  her  reign  the  Act  of  Supremacy  and 
the  Act  of  Uniformity  were  passed,  the  latter  of 
which  pressed  very  heavily  upon  the  Puritans, 
who  had  scruples  respecting  the  conformity  re- 

2Ui"!e(i  °f  th<m  in  vestmen<s  and  forms.  They 
held  that  the  vestments,  having  been  used  by  the 


idolatrous  priests  of  Rome,  defiled  and  obscured 
the  priesthood  of  Christ,  that  they  increased 
hypocrisy  and  pride,  that  they  were  contrary  to 
Scripture,  and  that  the  enforcement  of  them  was 
tyranny.  Many  of  the  bishops  would  have  been 
glad  to  dispense  with  them ;  but  the  queen  in- 
sisted upon  retaining  them,  and,  as  Hallam  says, 
"  Had  her  influence  been  withdrawn,  surplices 
and  square  caps  would  have  lost  their  steadiest 
friend,  and  several  other  little  accommodations 
to  the  prevalent  dispositions  of  Protestants  would 
have  taken  place." — Constitutional  History,  chap, 
iv. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Elizabeth,  feeling  the  in- 
security of  her  position  and  the  magnitude  of  the 
dangers  which  encompassed  her  in 'the  beginning 
of  her  reign,  acted  from  policy,  and  endeavored 
to  mark  out  a  via  media  between  Protestantism 
and  Popery.  This  may  partly  account  for  her 
severities  towards  the  Puritans,  who  strongly  op- 
posed this  course,  but  cannot  excuse  them.  The 
Puritans,  on  the  other  hand,  were  jealous  for  the 
honor  of  Christ,  the  true  Head  of  the  Church, 
and  would  conform  to  nothing  which  tended  to 
endanger  Protestant  truth.  They  acted,  more- 
over, under  the  advice  of  the  Continental  Re- 
formers, who  urged  them  "  not  to  hearken  to  the 
counsels  of  those  men,  who,  when  they  saw  that 
Popery  could  not  be  honestly  defended  nor  en- 
tirely restrained,  would  use  all  artifices  to  have 
the  outward  face  of  religion  to  remain  mixed,  un- 
certain, and.  douhtful ;  so  that,  while  an  evangelical 
religion  is  pretended,  those  things  should  be  ob- 
truded on  the  church  which  will  make  the  return- 
ing back  to  Popery,  superstition,  and  idolatry, 
easy."  Gualter,  the  writer  of  the  advice,  says, 
"  We  have  had  experience  of  this  for  some  years 
in  Germany,  and  know  what  influence  such  per- 
sons may  have."  "I  apprehend  that  in  the  first 
beginnings,  while  men  may  study  to  avoid  the 
giving  of  small  offence,  many  things  may  be  suf- 
fered under  this  color  for  a  little  while ;  and  yet 
it  will  scarce  be  possible,  by  all  the  endeavors  that 
can  be  used,  to  get  them  removed,  at  least  without 
great  struggles."  Our  own  experience  has  proved 
the  wisdom  of  this  advice.  It  is  not  to  be  sup- 
posed that  the  Puritans  refused  to  use  the  vest- 
ments as  vestments  merely,  but  as  symbols ;  and 
their  motto  was  Olis/a  principiis. 

The  parochial  clergy  at  the  commencement  of 
this  reign  were  almost  entirely  the  Marian  mass- 
priests  who  had  conformed  to  the  new  order.  Not 
more  than  three  hundred  in  the  ten  thousand 
parishes  of  England  had  vacated  their  livings ; 
the  rest  had  a  great  influence  in  the  Convocation 
of  1502,  which  met  to  review  the  doctrine  and 
discipline  of  the  church.  Notwithstanding  this 
influence,  Bishop  Sandys  introduced  a  petition  for 
reformation,  wdiich  went  very  far  to  satisfy  the 
demands  of  the  Puritans,  and  which  was  only  re- 
jected by  the  proxies  of  absentees,  and  then  only 
by  a,  majority  of  one.  This  fact  will  show  the 
strength  of  the  Puritan  party  at  that  time.  But, 
though  so  strong,  the  queen  and  her  ecclesiastics 
determined  to  suppress  them. 

The  Court  of  High  Commission,  constituted 
by  virtue  of  the  royal  supremacy,  was  empowered 
"to  visit,  reform,  redress,  order,  correct,  and 
amend  all  errors,  heresies,  schisms,  abuses,  con- 
tempts, offences,  and  enormities  whatsoever,"  and, 
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with  its  oath  ex  officio,  was  the  means  of  inflicting 
extreme  suffering  on  the  Puritans. 

In  order  to  insure  uniformity,  "advertisements" 
were  issued  by  the  bishops  in  1501,  by  which  it 
was  ordained  that  "  all  licenses  fur  preaching, 
granted  out  by  the  archbishops  and  bishops  with- 
in the  province  of  Canterbury,  bearing  date  before 
the  first  day  of  March,  1501,  be  void  and  of  none 
effect."  Thus  all  preachers  were  silenced.  And, 
further  to  complete  the  work,  it  was  ordained 
that  only  "such  as  shall  be  thought  meet  for  the 
office  "  should  receive  fresh  licenses.  Thus  only 
conformable  ministers  were  restored.  But,  whilst 
some  of  the  best  and  most  conscientious  of  the 
clergy  were  cast  out  of  their  ollice,  thousands  of 
parishes  were  destitute,  and  hail  no  ministers  to 
preach  to  them  the  word  of  life:  this,  however, 
in  the  estimation  of  the  queen  and  her  ecclesias- 
tical advisers,  was  a  less  evil  than  a  ministry 
without  the  Roman-Catholic  vestments. 

Archbishop  Parker  seconded  the  queen  in  all 
her  severities ;  the  consequence  of  which  was,  that 
in  1507  some  of  the  laity  resolved  to  meet  pri- 
vately and  to  worship  Cod,  as  the  Protestants  did 
in  Queen  Mary's  days.  About  a  hundred  of  them 
met  in  Plumbers  Hall  in  London.  But  they  were 
surprised,  some  of  them  apprehended,  and  im- 
prisoned for  more  than  a  year.  These  rigorous 
measures  tended  rather  to  the  increase  of  Puri- 
tanism than  to  its  destruction.  The  people  con- 
tinued to  meet  privately;  and  the  clergy  began 
to  look  beyond  the  vestments,  and  to  question  the 
constitution  of  the  church  itself.  Their  leader 
was  Thomas  Cartwright,  who,  as  Margaret  Pro- 
fessor of  divinity  at  Cambridge,  unfolded  his 
views  of  ecclesiastical  order,  which  were  in  har- 
mony with  those  of  the  Presbyterian  churches  on 
the  Continent  and  in  Scotland.  A  severe  contro- 
versy hereupon  arose.  Cartwright  was  deprived 
of  his  professorship  ami  fellowship,  and  was 
forbidden  to  teach  or  to  preach.  He  retired  to 
Geneva,  where  he  was  chosen  professor  of  divin- 
ity ;  but  he  afterwards  returned  to  England.  In 
1572  John  Field  and  Thomas  Wilcox  (two  minis- 
ters of  the  Puritan  party)  prepared  the  famous 
Admonition  to  Parliament  far  the  Reformation  of 
Church  Di.sci/iliiie.  They  presented  it  themselves, 
and  for  doing  so  were  committed  to  prison. 
Whitgift  replied  to  the  admonition,  and  took  the 
Erastian  ground,  which  Hooker  afterwards  main- 
tained, and  said  that  no  form  of  church  order  is 
laid  down  in  the  New  Testament,  and  that  the 
government  in  the  apostles'  days  cannot  now  be 
exercised.  Mr.  Cartwright,  who  had  published 
A  Second  Admonition,  was  chosen  to  reply  to 
Whitgift.  Both  his  books  gave  such  offence  to 
the  queen  and  archbishop,  that  it  was  resolved 
he  should  be  brought  to  trial:  but  he  escaped  to 
Heidelberg.  During  Cartvvright's  exile,  Whit- 
gift published  his  Defence  of  the  Answer  to  the 
Admonition;  and  Cartwright  then  published  his 
Second  IlefAi/.  This  exile  contin  tied  eleven  years  ; 
after  which  he  returned  home,  to  experience  yet 
further  molestation  and  suffering. 

It  has  been  frequently  said,  that  in  1572  a 
Presbyterian  church  was  formed  at  Wandsworth  ; 
Eield,  the  lecturer  of  Wandsworth,  being  the  first 
minister,  and  Travel's  and  Wilcox  among  the 
founders.  The  facts  are,  that  the  first  distinct 
practical  movement  to  secure  a  Presbyterian  or- 


ganization began  with  a  secret  meeting  at  that 
place.  Wilcox  and  Field  convened  a  few  of  their 
ministerial  brethren  and  others  to  sketch  an  out- 
line of  the  ecclesiastical  polity  they  wished  to  see 
in  operation.  Some  of  their  papers  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Bancroft;  from  which  it  appears  that 
the  only  presbytery  erected  was  on  paper,  and  was 
immediately  demolished  by  Bancroft.  Field  and 
Wilcox  were  thrown  into  prison.  The  leaders  of 
the  party  succumbed,  and  their  meetings  were 
discontinued  (Wahdixoton's  Surrey  Conijreija- 
lional   1 1  islam/,   p.   5). 

In  1575  Archbishop  Parker  died,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Crhidal.  lie  found  the  country  mor- 
ally and  religiously  in  a  deplorable  condition,  in 
consequence  of  the  ignorance  and  incapacity  of 
so  many  of  its  clergy.  This  state  of  things  did 
not  distress  the  queen,  for  she  thought  one  or  two 
preachers  in  a  diocese  was  enough  ;  but  the  Puri- 
tans thought  otherwise.  In  the  year  1571  these 
clergy,  in  some  districts,  with  the  permission  of 
the  bishop,  engaged  in  religious  exercises  called 
"prophesyings,"  which  were  meetings  at  which 
short  sermons  were  preached  on  subjects  previ- 
ously fixed.  These  were  good  exercises  for  the 
clergy,  and  cultivated  the  art  of  preaching.  The 
laity  were  admitted,  and  derived  instruction  and 
benefit  from  them.  In  1571  Barker  told  the 
queen  that  they  were  only  auxiliaries  to  Puritan- 
ism and  Nonconformity,  whereupon  she  gave  him 
private  orders  to  suppress  them.  When  Grindai 
became  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  he  not  only 
inherited  the  office,  but  also  the  task  of  suppress- 
ing the  prophesyings;  but,  approving  of  them, 
he  set  himself  rather  to  redress  any  irregularities, 
and  to  guard  them  against  abuse.  The  queen, 
on  the  other  hand,  disliked  them,  and  determined 
that  they  should  be  suppressed.  On  Bee.  2lt, 
1576,  Grindai  wrote  a  very  respectful  but  very 
faithful  letter  to  the  queen,  in  which  he  said,  "I 
am  forced  with  all  humility,  and  yet  plainly,  to 
profess  that  I  cannot  with  sale  conscience,  aud 
without  the  offence  of  the  majesty  of  God,  give 
my  assent  to  the  suppressing  of  the  said  exercises  : 
much  less  can  I  send  out  any  injunction  for  the 
utter  and  universal  subversion  of  the  same."  For 
this  boldness,  Grindai  was  suspended  from  his 
office  ;  his  see  was  placed  under  sequestration  for 
six  months  ;  and  he  was  confined  a  prisoner  in  his 
own  house. 

Grindai  died  in  15s3,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Whitgift,  who,  during  the  first  week  of  his  archi- 
episcopal  rule,  issued  his  famous  articles  :  — 

"  (1)  That  all  preaching,  catechising,  and  praying 
in  any  private  house,  where  any  are  present  besides 
the  family,  be  utterly  extinguished.  ('J)  That  none 
do  preach  or  catechise,  except,  also,  he  will  read  the 
whole  service,  and  administer  the  sacraments  four 
times  a  year.  (■'<)  That  all  preachers,  ami  others  in 
ecclesiastical  orders,  do  at  all  times  wear  the  hahits 
prescribed.  (4)  That  none  he  admitted  to  preach, 
unless  he  he  ordained  according  to  the  maimer  (if  the 
Church  of  England,  (a)  That 'none  he  admitted  to 
preach,  or  execute  any  part  of  tie'  ecclesiastical  func- 
tion, unless  he  subscribe  tin;  following  articles:  (y) 
That  the  queen  hath,  and  ought  to  have,  the  sover- 
eignty and  rule  over  all  maimer  of  persons  horn 
within  her  dominions,  of  what  condition  soever  they 
lie;  and  that  none  other  pnwer  or  potentate  hath,  or 
ought  to  have,  any  power,  ecclesiastical  or  civil, 
within  her  realms  or  dominions.  ('0  That  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer,  and  of  ordering  bishops,  priests, 
and  deacons,  containeth  in  it  nothing  contrary  to  the 
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word  of  God,  but  may  be  lawfully  used;  and  that  he 
himself  will  use  the  same,  and  none  other,  in  public 
prayer,  and  administration  of  the  sacraments,  (c) 
Tliat  he  alloweth  the  Book  of  Articles  agreed  upon 
in  the  Convocation  holden  in  London  in  1562,  and  set 
forth  by  her  Majesty's  authority;  and  he  believe  all 
the  articles  therein  contained  to  be  agreeable  to  the 
word  of  God." 

Wielding  almost  absolute  power  with  a  des- 
potic severity,  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  that 
he  suspended  many  hundreds  of  the  clergy  from 
their  ministry.  Petitions  and  remonstrances  were 
in  vain  :  Whitgift  could  not  yield.  And  for  twen- 
ty years  this  man  guided  the  affairs  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church.  Only  the  records  of  the  High 
Commission  Court  can  tell  the  havoc  he  made, 
and  the  misery  he  inflicted  on  some  of  the  holiest 
of  the  clergy  and  the  people  of  their  charge.  A 
new  commission  was  issued  at  Whitgift's  instiga- 
tion:  its  jurisdiction  was  almost  universal,  em- 
bracing heretical  opinions,  seditious  books,  false 
rumors,  slanderous  words,  abstaining  from  divine 
service,  etc.  A  jury  might  be  dispensed  with, 
and  the  court  might  convict  by  witnesses  alone : 
if  they  were  wanting,  "by  all  other  means  and 
ways  they  could  de\ise,"  —  by  the  rack  and  ex- 
officio  oath,  etc.  ;  and,  if  the  oath  was  declined, 
then  the  court  might  inflict  "  fine  or  imprison- 
ment according  to  its  discretion."  (By  the  ex- 
officio  oath  a  man  was  compelled  to  bear  testimony 
against  himself,  and  to  tell  what  he  knew  of 
others.)  Whitgift  drew  up  twenty-four  articles 
to  guide  the  commissioners  when  examining  de- 
linquent clergymen.  The  privy  council  remon- 
strated with  him;  and  Lord  Burleigh  described 
the  articles  thus :  "  I  find  them  so  curiously 
penned,  so  full  of  branches  and  circumstances, 
that  I  think  the  Inquisition  of  Spain  use  not  so 
many  questions  to  comprehend  and  entrap  their 
preys."  Whitgift's  reply  to  remonstrances  was, 
that  he  had  undertaken  the  defence  of  the  rights 
of  the  Church  of  England,  to  appease  the  sects 
and  schisms  therein,  and  to  reduce  all  the  minis- 
ters thereof  to  uniformity  and  due  obedience. 
"And  herein,"  said  he,  "I  intend  to  be  constant, 
and  not  to  waver  with  every  wind."  And  so  true 
to  his  determination  was  he,  that  at  one  time, 
towards  the  close  of  Elizabeth's  reign  and  of  his 
life,  no  less  than  a  third  of  the  whole  beneficed 
clergy  of  England  were  suspended;  and  this  in- 
volved at  least  destitution  and  penury.  The  story 
of  Cartwright's  troubles  given  in  more  extended 
histories  is  a  sad  illustration  of  the  spirit  of  Whit- 
gift's rule.  Cartwright  died  Dec.  27,  1603,  and 
Whitgift  within  three  months  after. 

The  Parliament  on  several  occasions  manifested 
a  disposition  to  legislate  for  the  relief  of  the 
Puritans.  In  1570  they  enacted  that  ministers 
who  had  received  a  Presbyterian  ordination  might 
qualify  for  service  in  the  English  Church  by  de- 
claring before  the  bishop,  and  subscribing  their 
assent  "  to  all  articles  of  religion  which  only  con- 
cern the  confession  of  the  true  Christian  faith 
and  the  doctrine  of  the  sacraments  contained  in 
the  Book  of  Articles,  1502."  Many  of  the  Puri- 
tans attempted  to  shelter  themselves  under  this 
act;  but  m  vain.  When,  in  1572,  Field  and 
VV  ilcox  presented  their  Admonition,  and  the  Par- 
liament lent  an  ear,  the  queen  issued  a  procla- 
mation against  it,  and  forbade  the  Parliament  to 
discuss   such   questions   as   were   mooted   in    it. 


Again,  in  1584,  1587,  and  1592,  the  queen  inter- 
fered, and  at  length  charged  the  speaker  "  that 
henceforth  no  bills  concerning  religion  should  be 
received  into  the  House  of  Commons,  unless  the 
same  should  be  first  considered  and  approved  of 
by  the  clergy ;  "  well  knowing  that  the  clergy 
would  only  act  in  such  a  matter  under  her  direc- 
tion. Peter  Wentworth  remonstrated  in  the 
House  against  this  dictation,  but  only  to  be  com- 
mitted to  prison. 

In  1592  an  act  was  passed,  entitled  "  An  Act 
for  the  Punishment  of  Persons  obstinately  Refus- 
ing to  Come  to  Church."  It  was  decreed  that 
"  all  persons  above  the  age  of  sixteen,  refusing  to 
come  to  church,  or  persuading  others  to  deny  her 
Majesty's  authority  in  causes  ecclesiastical,  or 
dissuading  them  from  coming  to  church,  or  being 
found  present  at  any  conventicle  or  meeting, 
under  pretence  of  religion,  shall,  upon  conviction, 
be  committed  to  prison  without  bail  till  they 
shall  conform,  and  come  to  church ; "  and  that, 
should  they  refuse  to  recant,  "  within  three  months, 
they  shall  abjure  the  realm,  and  go  into  perpetual 
banishment ;  and  that  if  they  do  not  depart 
within  the  time  appointed,  or  if  they  ever  return 
without  the  queen's  license,  they  shall  suffer  death 
without  benefit  of  clergy."  Under  the  provisions 
of  this  cruel  act,  Barrow,  Greenwood,  Penry, 
and  others  suffered  death,  and  many  of  the 
Brownists  left  the  kingdom. 

It  is  not  pretended  that  all  the  Puritans  were 
always  wise,  or  always  moderate  in  the  expression 
of  their  sentiments.  The  oppression  to  which 
they  were  subjected  was  severe  enough  to  goad 
them  on  to  the  use  of  strong  language,  which 
some  of  them  sometimes  employed.  But  in  1588 
a  series  of  tracts  was  issued  from  a  secret  press, 
by  an  unknown  writer  who  called  himself  Mar- 
tin Marprelate.  (Dr.  Dexter,  in  li is  Congrega- 
tionalism, has  devoted  a  lecture  to  the  contro- 
versy connected  with  these  tracts,  to  which  the 
reader  is  referred.)  They  were  bitter  and  caus- 
tic enough,  and  unquestionably  excited  the  wrath 
of  the  bishops,  and  brought  down  further  afflic- 
tions upon  the  heads  of  the  Puritans ;  though  it 
is  probable  that  the  Puritans  properly  so  called 
had  nothing  to  do  with  their  production  or  pub- 
lication. On  the  other  hand,  many  of  them 
greatly  disapproved  of  the  tracts,  and  regretted 
their  publication.  They  most  likely  had  their 
origin  among  the  Brownists,  whose  opinions  and 
practices  were  even  more  obnoxious  to  the  bish- 
ops than  those  of  the  Puritans  themselves.  These 
Brownists  may  be  classed  among  the  Puritans, 
and  by  many  persons  are  confounded  with  them ; 
but  they  were  a  distinct  species  of  the  order,  and, 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
suffered  the  severest  afflictions. 

Elizabeth  died  in  1602,  and  James  VI.  of  Scot- 
land succeeded  her.  The  Puritans  hoped  that 
from  him  they  would  receive  a  milder  treatment 
than  they  had  experienced  from  his  predecessor. 
He  had  praised  the  Scottish  Kirk,  and  disparaged 
the  Church  of  England,  saying  that  "its  service 
was  but  an  evil-said  mass  in  English,  wanting 
nothing  but  the  liftings."  But  Whitgift  had  sent 
agents  to  Scotland  to  assure  the  king  of  the  de- 
votion of  the  English  ecclesiastics  to  his  inter- 
ests ;  and  he,  in  return,  gave  them  entirely  his 
patronage.     The  Puritans  presented  a  petition  to 
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him,  when  on  his  way  to  London,  signed  by  about 
,i  thousand  clergymen,  and  therefore  called  the 
'■  Millenary  Petition."  In  it  they  set  forth  in  mod- 
erate language  their  desires.  And  now  a  fair 
opportunity  presented  itself  for  conciliation.  A 
conference  was  resolved  upon,  which  assembled 
at  Hampton  Court,  Jan.  14,  KilKj-Ol,  professedly 
to  give  due  consideration  to  these  matters.  On 
the  first  day  the  king  and  the  episcopal  parly 
alone  went  over  the  ground,  and  settled  what  was  I 
to  be  done.     The  next  day  four  Puritan  ministers 

—  Dr.  Rainolds,  Dr.  Sparke.  Mr.  Chadderton,  and 
Mr.  Knew  stubs  —  were  called  into  the  privy  coun- 
cil chamber,  where,  they  expressed  their  desires. 
and  explained  and  enforced  I  lie  Puritan  objec- 
tions. On  the  third  day  the  king  and  the  bishops 
had  the  conlerenee,  at  first  to  themselves;  and, 
after  they  had  settled  matters,  (he  four  Puritans 
were  again  called  in,  and  told  what  had  been 
decided.  The  king  said  thai  he  expected  of 
them  obedience  and  humility,  and  "if  this  be 
all  your  party  have  to  say,  I  will  make1  them  con- 
form, or  I  will  harry  them  out  of  the  land,  or 
else  do  worse."  And  so  the  opportunity  for  con- 
ciliation was  lost,  and  then  severities  were  re- 
sumed. 

In  li'illi  the  constitutions  and  canons  of  the 
church  were  settled  in  convocation,  and,  without 
receiving  the  assent  of  Parliament,  were  issued 
on  the  strength  alone  of  the  royal  supremacy. 
They  were  conceived  in  i  rigorous  spirit,  and 
dealt  freely  in  excommunication,  wdiich  at  that 
time  was  not  a  mere  lirulnm  fulmen.  liancroft,  i 
bishop  of  .London,  presided  at  this  convocation, 
as  Whitgift  was  now  dead  ;  and  he  was  after- 
wards raised  to  the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury. 
In  his  new  office  he  even  surpassed  Whitgift  in 
his  severities.  Three  hundred  Puritan  ministers, 
who  had  not  separated  from  the  Established 
Church,  were  silenced,  imprisoned,  or  exiled  in 
llijL  "But,  the  more  they  afflicted  them,  the  i 
more  they  multiplied  and  grew."  And  now  the 
persecuted  pastors  and  people  began  to  think  of 
emigrating.     The   Separatists   went   to   Holland, 

—  Smyth  to  Amsterdam  in  1606,  and  John  Robin- 
son with  the  Scrooby  church  to  Leyden  in  160S- 
09.  Some  of  the  Puritans  also  sailed  for  Virginia, 
whereupon  the  archbishop  obtained  a  proclama- 
tion forbidding  others  to  depart  without  the.  king's 
license.  And  so  severe  was  the  persecution  they 
endured,  that  the  Parliament  in  1610  endeavored 
to  relieve  them,  but  with  little  success.  lian- 
croft died  this  year,  and  was  succeeded  by  Dr. 
Ceorge  Abbot;  and  still  persecution  continued. 
In  HilS  the  king  published  his  Declaration  for 
S/itirts  on  the  Lonl's  J  Jay.  The  controversy  on 
the  observance  of  the  sabbath  began  in  the  latter 
part  of  Elizabeth's  reign.  Dr.  Nicholas  Bound 
published  his  True  ] >nrlrine  of  the  Sa/i/nilh,  con- 
tending for  a  strict  observance  of  the  day;  and 
Whitgift  opposed  it.  The  Puritans  adopted  its 
positions,  the  court  clergy  rejected  them  ;  and 
now  the  Book  of  Spurts  became  the  shibboleth  of 
the  party.  All  ministers  were  enjoined  to  read 
it  in  their  congregations,  and  those  who  refused 
were  suspended  and  imprisoned. 

The  doctrines  of  the  Reformers  and  of  their 
successors,  Conformists  and  Puritans  alike,  had 
been  hitherto  Calvinistic.  Whitgift  was  a  High 
Calvinist ;   the  king,  who  prided  himself  on  his 
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theology,  had  maintained  Calvinism;  and  the 
representatives  of  England  at  the  synod  of  Dort 
were  of  the  same  opinions.  Put  a  change  came 
over  the  Established  clergy,  and  many  began  to 
set.  forth  Arininianism.  The  Puritans  held  fast 
to  the  old  faith,  and  now  in  KiL'O  were  forbidden 
to  preach  it.  And  from  this  time,  and  through, 
the  primacy  of  Laud,  Puritan  doctrine,  as  well 
as  Puritan  practice,  was  obnoxious  to  those  in, 
power. 

James  died  in  KiL'O,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Charles  I.  Under  this  monarch  "the  unjust  and 
inhuman  proceedings  of  the  Council  Table,  the 
Star  Chamber,  and  the  High  Commission,  are 
unparalleled."  Nonconformists  were  exceedingly 
harassed  and  persecuted  in  every  corner  of  the 
land.  These  severities  were  instigated  by  Laud, 
soon  after  made  bishop  of  London,  and  prime- 
minister  to  the  king.  Lecturers  were  put  down, 
and  such  as  preached  against  Arminianism  and 
the  Popish  ceremonies  were  suspended;  the  Puri- 
tans were  driven  from  one  diocese  to  another, 
and  many  were  obliged  to  leave  the  kingdom. 
Tn  Kiijij  baud  succeeded  to  the  archbishopric  of 
Canterbury,  on  the  death  of  Abbot,  when  the 
Puritans  felt  the  whole  force  of  his  fiery  zeal; 
and  during  the  next  seven  years  multitudes  of 
them,  ministers  and  laymen,  were  driven  to  Hol- 
land and  America.  The  Book  of  Sports  was  re- 
published, with  like  consequences  as  at  the  first 
publication.  Prynne,  Burton,  and  Bastwick  suf- 
fered their  horrible  punishments.  Ruinous  fines 
were  imposed,  superstitious  rites  and  ceremonies 
were  practised  and  enjoined,  and  the  whole  church 
appeared  to  be  going  headlong  to  Rome.  In  10+0 
the  Convocation  adopted  new  constitutions  and 
canons,  extremely  superstitious  and  tyrannical, 
which  the  Long  Parliament  condemned  as  being 
"contrary  to  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  realm 
and  to  the  liberty  and  property  of  the  subject, 
and  as  containing  things  tending  to  sedition  and 
dangerous  consequence."  The  nation  could  bear 
the  unmitigated  political  and  ecclesiastical  tyran- 
ny no  longer.  Those  who  had  suffered  from  the 
king's  arbitrary  rule  joined  with  those  who  were 
groaning  under  the  despotism  of  the  bishops,  and 
with  one  vast  effort  overthrew  absolute  monarchy 
and  Anglican  Popery  1  ogether.  A  new  era  now 
commenced.  [Puritanism  properly  so  called  had 
ended;  for  the  Puritans  split  into  two  parties, 
Independents  and  Presbyterians.  Tor  further 
information  upon  the  Puritans,  see  Congrega- 
tionalism (English),  Ckomwell,  Milton, 
Preshytikiax  CmnenES,  Westminster  As- 
semi'.lv,  and  the  sketches  of  the  ministers  men- 
tioned in  this  art.] 

Lit.  —  Xkal  :  History  of  the  Puritans,  best,  edi- 
tion edited  by  Toulmin,  London,  1S'J2,  f>  vols., 
[and  by  Choules,  New  York,  IK  14,  L'  vols.]; 
liuooK  :  hires  nl  the  Puritans,  London,  iKDj,  ;> 
vols.;  P.  I  >\VIN  Hall:  I'la-  Puritans  and  their  I'rin- 
ri/>/rs,  Xew  York,  IK  17  ;  Ntowell  ;  History  of  the 
I'liritaus  in  Eni/laml,  London,  1Kb),  new  ed.,  lNTfci ; 
Maksdln  :  History  of  the.  Early  I'ttritans,  London, 
IKoO  ;  [Bacon:  The  (leuesis  of  Ihe  Xeir-Eiiylaiiil 
Chnrrhrs,   N.Y.,  1K74].  .JOHN    IlKOWNE,  HSII. 

PURVEY,  John,  Wiclif's  fellow-translator;  d. 
after  1  L7.  After  Wiclif's  death  he  became  a 
leader  of  the  Lollard  party.  He  then  preached 
at  Bristol,  but  was  silenced  in  August,  B1K7,  by 
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the  Bishop  of  Worcester.  In  1390  lie  was  in 
prison,  and  while  there  compiled  from  Wiclif's 
writings  a  Commentary  on  Revelation.  In  1400 
he  recanted  his  Lollardy,  at  St.  Paul's  Cross, 
London ;  was  by  the  Archdeacon  of  Canterbury 
admitted  to  the  vicarage  of  Westhithe,  Kent,  but 
resigned  Oct.  8,  1403,  and  was  again  in  prison 
in  1421.  He  is  chiefly  remembered  for  his  share 
in  Wiclif's  version  of  the  Scriptures,  and  for  his 
revision  of  the  same  (1388).  To  this  revision  he 
wrote  a  Prologue  of  great  length  and  interest. 
See  Pons  hall  and  Madden's  edition  of  Wic- 
lif's Bible,  Oxford,  1850,  4  vols.,  vol.  i.  ;  Mom- 
bekt  :  The  English  Versions,  chap.  iii.  ;  and  art. 
Wiclif. 

PUSEY,  Edward  Bouverie,  D.D.,  Church  of 
England;  b.  1800;  d.  at  Ascot  Priory,  Oxford, 
Sept.  16,  1882.  He  was  graduated  1822,  with 
high  honors  in  classics,  in  1823  elected  fellow  of 
Oriel  College,  Oxford ;  during  1826  and  1827  he 
studied  languages  and  theology  in  Germany,  under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  Tholuck  in  Halle,  and  his  first 
book  was  on  German  rationalism.  In  1828  he 
was  appointed  Regius-professor  of  Hebrew,  and 
canon  of  Christ  Church.  In  1833  the  Tracts  for 
the  Times  were  started.  Pusey  sympathized  with 
this  Anglo-Catholic  movement,  and  wrote  the  eigh- 
teenth tract,  entitled  Thoughts  on  the  Benefits  of 
the  System  of  Fasting  enjoined  by  our  Church ,  the 
fortieth,  Buplism ;  and  the  sixty-seventh,  Scriptural 
Views  of  Holy  Baptism.  In  1843  he  delivered  a 
sermon  on  Matt.  xxvi.  28,  entitled  The  Holy  Eu- 
charist a  Comfort  to  the  Penitent,  which  caused  his 
suspension  by  the  vice-chancellor  from  preaching 
in  the  University  pulpit  for  three  years.  In  1845 
Newman  joined  the  Roman  Church ;  but  Pusey 
remained,  and  for  the  rest  of  his  days  was  the 
recognized  head  of  the  High-Church  party.  He 
resided  almost  constantly  at  Oxford.  Those  who 
held  his  views  were  styled  "  Puseyites,"  an  epithet 
he  earnestly  repudiated,  insisting  that  he  and  they 
merely  followed  the  Primitive  Church,  and  it  was 
wrong,  therefore,  to  attach  his  name  to  doctrines 
which  had  been  taught  in  the  church  centuries 
before.  He  was  a  voluminous  author.  Among 
his  works  maybe  mentioned:  An  Historical  In- 
i/itiri/  into  the  Probable  Causes  of  the  Rationalistic 
Ijhuracler  lately  Predominant  in  the  Theology  of 
tlermany,  London,  1828-30,  2  parts  ;  A  Course  of 
Sermons  on  Solemn  Subjects,  Oxford,  1845  ;  Paro- 
chial Sermons,  London,  1848-69,  3  vols.  ;  The  Doc- 
trine of  the  Real  Presence  as  contained  in  the  Fathers 
i if  the  Church,  Oxford,  1855;  The  Real  Presence  of 
the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ  the  Doctrine  of  the 
English  Church,  1857  ;  The  Councils  of  the  Church 
(51-3*1  A.D.),  1857,  new  ed.,  1878  ;  Nine  Sermons 
preached  before  the  University  of  Oxford  18^3-55, 
1859,  new  ed.,  187!) ;  dad's  Prohibition  of  the  Mar- 
riage with  a  Deceased  Wifr\s  Sister,  1860  (also  1849); 
The  Minor  Prophets,  with  a  Commentary  Explana- 
tory and  Practical,  and  Introductions  to  the  Several 
Books,  1860-77  (the  best  of  his  theological  works) ; 
I  lam,  I  the  Prophet,  Nine  Lectures,  1801,  4th  thou- 
sand, I8(i8;  The  Church  of  England  a  Portion  of 
Christ's  One  Holy  Catholic  Church — an  Eirenicon, 
181.5;  What  is  of  Faith  as  to  Everlasting  Punish- 
ment ?  1880  (against  Canon  Farrar) ;  Parochial  and 
<  'alhedral  Sermons,  1882.  He  was  one  of  the  origi- 
nators, with  John  Keble  and  Charles  Marriott, "of 
the  "  Library  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Holy  Catholic 


Church"  (see  Patristics),  for  which  he  edited 
the  opening  volume,  St.  Augustine's  Confessions, 
1840,  4th  ed.,  1853,  and  of  the  "  Library  of  Anglo- 
Catholic  Theology."  See  B.  W.  Savile  :  Dr. 
Pusey,  an  Historic  Sketch,  with  Some  Account  of 
the  Oxford  Movement  during  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury, London,  1883  (a  sharp  criticism,  from  an 
evangelical  stand-point,  of  Dr.  Pusey's  doctrines 
on  the  Lord's  Supper,  baptism,  justification  by 
faith,  and  confession)  ;  J.  Rigg  :  The  Character 
and  Life-Work  of  Dr.  Pusey,  a  Sketch  and  Study, 
1883  (94  pp.);  his  Life,  by  Canon  H.  P.  Liddon, 
in  preparation ;  also  arts.  Ritualism,  Tracta- 
uiaxism. 

Dr.  Pusey  was  personally  a  pure,  humble,  and 
devout  man.  His  piety  was  of  the  ascetic  or  mo- 
nastic type,  and  corresponded  to  his  theology, 
which  was  essentially  Catholic,  although  opposed 
to  Romanism  on  the  subject  of  Mariolatry  and 
the  authority  of  the  Pope.  He  was  the  moral,  as 
J.  H.  Newman  was  the  intellectual,  and  Keble 
the  poetic,  leader  of  the  Anglo-Catholic  movement 
which  has  agitated  the  Church  of  'England  and 
all  her  branches  for  the  last  fifty  years,  and  ex- 
erted as  much  influence  as  the  Wesleyan  move- 
ment, which  sprang  from  the  same  university  a 
hundred  years  before,  although  in  the  opposite 
direction.  Methodism  strengthened  the  cause 
of  Protestantism,  and  revived  practical  religion 
among  the  lower  classes  of  the  people.  Oxford 
Tractarianism  undermined  Protestantism,  and  de- 
veloped a  Romanizing  tendency  among  the  clergy 
and  higher  classes.  Newman  followed  the  logi- 
cal consequences  of  the  system,  and  submitted 
his  powerful  intellect,  weary  of  freedom,  and  anx- 
ious for  rest,  to  the  infallible  authority  of  the 
Pope,  and  drew  several  hundred  of  the  clergy  and 
nobility  after  him.  Pusey  and  Keble  died  in  the 
Church  of  England,  and  kept  a  larger  number  of 
their  followers  from  secession.  Apparently  the 
Oxford  theology  is  a  re-action  and  a  backward 
movement;  but  it  has  excited  a  vast  churchly  ac- 
tivity in  every  direction,  and  there  is  now  more 
life  and  energy  in  the  Church  of  England  than 
ever  before.  The  future  must  decide  the  providen- 
tial aim  and  true  value  of  that  revival  of  Anglo- 
Catholicism  with  which  the  name  of  Dr.  Pusey 
is  so  prominently  connected. 

PYM,  John,  the  great  leader  of  the  Parliament 
party  at  the  commencement  of  the  civil  wars  ; 
b.  of  a  Somersetshire  family  in  1584  ;  d.  in  Lon- 
don, Dec.  8,  1643.  During  the  latter  part  of  the 
reign  of  James  I.  he  vigorously  opposed  the 
measures  of  the  court,  and,  after  the  accession  of 
Charles  I.,  came  further  into  public  notice  through 
the  prominent  part  he  took  in  impeaching  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham.  At  the  opening  of  the 
Long  Parliament,  by  common  consent  he  assumed 
the  leadership  of  the  popular  party ;  and  his  at- 
tack on  the  Earl  of  Strafford,  once  his  friend,  can 
never  be  forgotten.  It  was  a  sort  of  political 
duel,  in  which  one  of  the  antagonists  was  sure  to 
fall ;  and,  if  Pym  had  not  conquered  him  whom 
he  denounced  as  "  the  great  promoter  of  tyranny," 
the  "  promoter  of  tyranny  "  would  have  crushed 
him,  and  arrested  the  movement  of  the  age.  The 
impeachment  of  Strafford  has  been  pronounced  "a 
masterstroke  of  policy,"  as  it  deprived  the  king 
of  his  right  hand,  and  opened  the  door  to  a  suc- 
cessful  resistance   of   encroaching   prerogatives. 
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The  biography  of  Pym  includes  the  history  of 
the  Long  Parliament  down  to  the  end  of  1114:5.  He 
was  ever  at  his  post  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
swaying  the  members  in  the  main  particulars  of 
his  policy-  He  was  not  a  republican  :  lie  preferred 
a  limited  monarchy,  and  was  moderate  in  many 
of  his  counsels.  He  was  the  Mirabeau  of  the 
great  English  Revolution  which  led  to  the  execu- 
tion of  Charles ;  but,  it'  he  had  lived,  perhaps  the 
issue  would  have  been  different.  But  he  died 
in  the  midst  of  his  days,  and  was  buried,  with 
something  like  royal  pomp,  in  the  Abbey  of 
Westminster.  *  John  SToniHTON. 

PYNCHON,  William,  b.  in  Essex,  Eng.,  about 
1590;  d.  at  Wraisbury,  Buckinghamshire,  oppo- 
site Magna  Charta  Island  in  the  Thames,  near 
Windsor,  Oct.  22, 1062.  He  was  one  of  the  origi- 
nal patentees  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Company; 
came  to  America,  1030;  settled  at  Uoxbury,  Mass. ; 
founded  Springfield  on  the  Connecticut  Paver, 
1636,  naming  it  for  his  English  home.  In  1650, 
at  London,  he  published  The  meritorious  price  of 
our  redemption,  justification,  etc.,  cleering  (sic)  it 
of  some  common  errors  (4 to,  pp.  xii.  152,  2d  ed., 
ibo.3).  Scarcely  were  copies  of  it  brought  to  Bos- 
ton, in  October,  1650,  than  heresies  it  contained 
attracted  attention  ;  and  the  General  Court  then 
assembled  quickly  took  action  upon  such  a  fla- 
grant violation  of  the  law  passed  in  Massachu- 
setts (1646),  which  forbade  such  erroneous  teach- 
ing, and  banished  perpetually  such  teachers.  The 
"heresies"  were,  (1)  That  Christ  did  not  suffer 
for  us  the  torments  of  hell ;  (2)  That  Christ  did 
not  bear  our  sins  by  God's  imputation,  and  there- 
fore did  not  bear  the  curse  of  the  law  for  them; 
(3)  That  Christ  hath  not  redeemed  us  from  the 


curse  of  the  law  by  suffering  that  curse  for  us. 
The  third  heresy  had  been  expressly  forbidden. 
The  court  directed  that  Mr.  John  Norton  should 
answer  the  book,  and  that  it  should  be  burned  by 
the  executioner  in  the  market-place  in  Boston. 
In  May,  1651,  Pynchon  appeared  before  the  court 
with  a  partial  recantation,  which,  however,  was 
not  satisfactory,  and  he  was  cited  to  appear  the 
next  session,  in  October.  Not  coming,  he  was, 
under  penalty  of  a  hundred  pounds,  enjoined  to 
appear  before  it  the  following  May,  but,  to  the 
relief  of  all,  went  back  to  England  ere  the  set  day 
came.  Mr.  John  Norton's  answer  was  entitled 
A  discussion  of  that  great  point  in  divinity,  the  suffer- 
ings of  Christ ;  and  the  questions  about  his  righteous- 
nesse,  active,  passire,  and  the  hnpulalinu  thereof, 
London,  1653,  8vo,  pp.  xiv.  270.  In  165.0,  in  Lon- 
don, Pynchon  published  his  answer  to  Norton,  A 
further  discussion  of  that  great  point  in  divinity,  the 
sufferings  of  Christ, and  the  questions  about  his  right- 
eousnesse,  4to,  pp.  Hi.  439.  Besides  these  volumes, 
Pynchon  wrote,   The  Jewes  synagogue,  1652,  and 

(1)  The  time  when  the  first  sabbath  icas  ordained; 

(2)  the  manner  how  the  first  sabbath  was  ordained, 
pt.  ii.,  A  treatise  of  holy  time,  4to,  pp.  xvi.  143, 
xvii.  120.  See  J.  C.  Palfrey  :  Hist.  N.  E.,  vol. 
ii.  pp.  395,  396;  JSInss.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  viii.  2d 
series  ;  Dexter  :  Conqregationalism,  Appendix, 
Nos.  1552,  163«,  1642,  1705. 

PYX  (from  iw^ig  "  a  box  ")  denotes,  in  the  termi- 
nology of  the  Roman-Catholic  Church,  the  box  or 
vessel,  of  various  but  often  very  elaborate  form,  in 
which  the  consecrated  elements  of  the  Eucharist 
are  preserved.  Its  use  was  prescribed  by  Inno- 
cent III.  in  1215.  See  Augusti  :  Christ.  Arch., 
iii.  522,  and  Smith  and  Cheetham,  ii.  1756. 
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QUADRAGESIMA.     See  Lent. 

QUADRATUS.  In  the  second  century  of  our 
era  there  were  three  persons  of  the  name  Quad- 
ratic. One  was  the  apologist.  He  presented  his 
work  to  the  Emperor  Hadrian  in  125,  and  it  seems 
to  have  been  in  existence  in  the  seventh  century 
(Piiotius:  Cod.,  162);  but  it  afterwards  perished. 
Eusebius  gives  a  fragment  of  it  (Hist.  Eccl.,  IV. 
3),  in  which  Quadratic  appeals  to  the  miraculous 
healings  of  Christ,  and  mentions  that  persons 
healed  by  him  were  still  living.  —  Another  Quad- 
ratus  is  mentioned,  in  the  Epistle  of  Dionysius 
of  Corinth  to  the  Athenians,  as  the  successor  of 
Bishop  Publius,  as  a  man  of  great  merits  with 
respect  to  the  re-organization  of  his  congregation, 
and  as  having  suffered  martyrdom  under  .Marcus 
Aurelius.  An  extract  from  the  epistle  is  found 
in  Eusebius  (Hist.  Err!.,  IV.  23).  Jerome  (De 
script,  cccl.  19,  and  Ep.  ml.  Mai/n.)  identifies  him 
with  the  apologist,  but  without  sufficient  reason. 
—  A  third  Ouadratus  is  mentioned  in  Eusebius 
(Hist.  Err/.,  V.  17),  as  a  prophet  beside  Agabus, 
Judas,  Silas,  and  others.  He,  too,  has  been 
identified  with  the  apologist.  See  A.  IIaunack  : 
Die  Ueberlieferung  d.  christl.  Apnloi/eten,  Leipzig, 
1882,  pp.  100  sqq'.  '       iiauck. 

QUAKERS.     See  Friends. 

QUARLES,  Francis,  b.  at  Stewards,  Essex,  1592; 
d.  in  London,  Sept.  8,  1014 ;  ranks  next  to  Herbert 
among  the  sacred  poets  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I. 
He  was  educated  at  Cambridge ;  studied  law  at 
Lincoln's  Inn  ;  was  a  servant  of  the  <.J_ueen  of 
Bohemia,  and  secretary  to  Archbishop  Ussher ; 
followed  the  royal  cause,  and  lost  every  thing  for 
it.  He  wrote  in  prose  The  Enchiridion,  1041,  and 
Tlir  Loyal  Concert,  1644,  and  in  verse  sundry  Bible 
histories,  elegies,  etc.,  1020  and  later,  gathered  in 
a  thick  volume  of  Divine  J'nrins,  1030,  whereof 
the  fifth  edition  appeared  1717,  besides  Emblem*, 
Divine  mid  A  f oral,  1635,  School  of  the  Heart,  Hiirn- 
i/li/jiltics  of  the  Life  of  Man,  103.S,  and  some  others. 
These  fell  into  long  and  undeserved  contempt 
among  the  critics,  though  cherished  by  another 
class  of  readers  for  their  piety.  The  Emblems 
were  seldom  out  of  print,  and  were  "  of  much 
spiritual  use."  to  Toplady,  who  considered  them 
"  a  very  ingenious  and  valuable  treasury  of  Chris- 
tian experience."  Their  popularity  was  doubt- 
less helped  by  the  curious  cuts,  'copied  from 
H.  Hugo's  Pia  Drsideriei.  1626  (tr.  by  Edmund 
Arwaker,  10*0).  James  Montgomery  (1*27)  and 
later  writers  have  done  partial] ustice  to  Quarles, 
who  is  now  better  known  :  but  even  they  charge 
him  with  "base  phraseology,  labored  faults,  and 
deforming  conceits."  Really  his  quips  and 
quaintnesses  belong  to  his  age,'  and  are  found  as 
abundantly  in  George  Herbert :  his  wit  and  elo- 
quence are  his  own.  If  he  fails  to  reach  the  pathos 
lit  Herbert,  or  the  occasional  sublimity  of  Vaughan, 
he  excels  in  nervous  manliness,  and  at  times  in 
spontaneously  "pure  and  felicitous  diction."  No 
one  else  has  so  rung  the  changes  on  the  vanity  of 
earthly  things,  and  some  of  his  stanzas  and  epi- 
grams are  unsurpassed.    "  He  uses  language  some- 


times as  greatly  as  Shakspeare,"  said  Thoreau. 
His  purity  and  sincerity  were  beyond  question. 
His  life,  or  rather  character,  was  ably,  but  far  too 
briefly,  sketched  by  his  widow. — His  son,  John 
Quarles  (b.  in  Essex,  1624;  d.  of  the  plague  in 
London,  1665),  wrote  Pons  Lachrymarum,  1049, 
Divine  Meditations,  and  other  poems,  a  brilliant 
fragment  from  one  of  which  has  sometimes  been 
used  as  a  hymn.  r.  m.  bird. 

QUARTERLY    MEETING.     See  Friends. 

QUARTODECIMANI.  See  Paschal  Contro- 
versy. 

QUEEEN   ANNE'S   BOUNTY.     See  Taxes. 

OUENSTEDT,  Andreas,  b.  at  Quedlinburg, 
1617;  d.  at  Wittenberg,  1688.  He  studied  at 
Helmst'adt  under  Calixtus ;  went  then  to  "Witten- 
berg, became  a  pupil  of  Calovius,  and  was  in  1649 
appointed  professor  of  theology  there.  His  prin- 
cipal work  is  his  Tlieologia  didactica  piolemica, 
which  appeared  in  1685,  and  is  the  last  compre- 
hensive, systematic  exposition  of  Lutheran  ortho- 
doxy, appearing  just  as  the  process  of  dissolution 
began  to  take  effect.  THOI.ITCK. 

OUESNEL,  Pasquier  (J'aschasius),  b.  in  Paris, 
July  14.  1634;  d.  in  Amsterdam,  Dec.  2,  1719. 
He  studied  theology  at  the  Sorbonne ;  entered 
the  Congregation  of  the  Oratory  in  1657 ;  was 
ordained  a  priest  in  1059  ;  and  appointed  director 
of  the  seminary  of  the  Congregation  in  Paris, 
1662.  Shortly  after,  he  began  the  publication 
of  his  celebrated  work,  l'rjlexions  morales  sur  le 
Noncean  Testament,  and  in  1675  appeared  his 
edition  of  the  works  of  Leo  the  Great.  As  the 
former  proved  him  to  be  a  Jansenist,  and  the 
latter  a  Gallicanist,  a  conflict  with  the  Jesuits 
was  unavoidable.  He  left  Paris,  and  settled  at 
Orleans ;  but,  when  he  refused  to  sign  the  famous 
|  anti-Jansenist  formula  in  16S5,  he  was  compelled 
to  flee  for  his  life,  and  went  to  Brussels.  There 
he  continued  the  publication  of  his  Rt'jle.rioris.  of 
which  the  first  collected  edition  appeared  in  1687; 
the  second,  much  augmented,  in  1695-99;  later 
edition,  Amsterdam,  1730,  8  vols.  ;  [Eng.  trans., 
The  New  "Testament,  with  moral  refections  upon 
every  verse,  London,  1719-25,  4  vols.  There  is 
another  translation  of  a  part  of  this  work  under 
the  title,  The  four  gospels,  with  a  commentary  and 
reflections,  both  spiritual  and  moral ;  translated,  and 
the  Popish  errors  expunged,  by  a  Presbyter  of  the 
Church  of  England,  Bath,  1790,  2  vols. ;  new  ed., 
revised  by  Rev.  H.  A.  Boardman,  D.D.,  X.Y., 
1867,  2  vols.].  In  1703,  however,  he  was  arrested, 
and  put  into  the  dungeon  of  the  archiepiscopal 
palace  ;  but  be  escaped,  and  fled  to  Holland,  out  of 
the  reach  of  the  Jesuits.  Among  his  other  works 
are,  Tradition  de  I'Ei/iise  romaine,  1087  ;  La  disci- 
jiline  de  1'Eijlise,  1689  ;  La  vie  de  M.  Arnaidd,  1095, 
etc.  His  letters  were  edited  by  Le  Courayer, 
Paris,  1721-23,  3  vols.  O.  I'FENDKli. 

QUETIF,  Jacques,  b.  in  Paris,  .Vug.  6,  1618; 
d.  there  March  2,  1698.  He  entered  the  Domini- 
can order;  studied  at  Bordeaux  ;  was  ordained  a 
priest  in  1042,  and  in  1652  appointed  librarian  in 
the  Jacobin  convent  in  Paris.    He  published  Con- 
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cilii  Trid.  Canonc.i,  Paris,  1006;  Vila  Savonarola; 
(by  Picus  de  Mirandola,  with  valuable  additions), 
Paris,  1674,  3  vols. ;  Scri/itores  Onlinis  Pra-dica- 
torum,  Paris,  1719,  unfinished,  but  nevertheless 
his  chief  work. 

QUIETISM.     See  Molinos  ;  Guvox. 

QUINISEXTUM  CONCILIUM,  held  in  Con- 
stantinople, 002,  is  thus  called  because  it  forms 
a  kind  of  supplement  to  the  fifth  (ijiiinlniii)  and 
sixth  oecumenical  councils  of  .">•">:>  and  ON).  If  is 
also  called  the  Trullan  Council,  on  account  of  its 
being  held  in  the  imperial  palace  called  Trullus. 
See  Trullan  Councils. 

QUIRINIUS  (Kc,),,™>, ■),  the  governor  of  Syria  at 
the  time  of  Christ's  birth  (according  to  Luke  ii.  2, 
"this  was  the  first  enrolment  made  when  <Jui- 
rinius  was  governor  of  Syria  ").  His  full  name 
was  Publius  Sulpicius  Qu'uinius.  lie  is  the 
second  of  that  name  mentioned  in  Itoman  his- 
tory. He  was  made  consul  12  B.C.,  and  was 
probably  twice  governor  of  Syria  and  Cilicia, — 
from  4  to  1  B.C.,  and  from  (i  to  11  A.D.  Tacitus 
(Annuls,  iii.  -IS)  supplies  us  with  most  of  our 
knowledge  of  the  man. 

About  this  time  lie  (Tiberius)  asked  of  the  Senate 
that  the  death  [21  A.D.]  of  Sulpicius  Quirinlus  might 
be  celebrated  with  public  obsequies.  Quirinius  was 
in  no  way  related  to  the  old  and  patrician  family  of 
the  Sulpicii,  but  was  born  at  Lanuvium,  a  municipal 
town.  In  recognition  of  his  military  and  adminis- 
trative ability,  Augustus  made  him  a  consul  [with 
M.  Valerius '  Messala  T42  A.U.C.,  12  B.C.].  Soon 
afterwards  he  obtained  the  honor  of  a  triumph  for 
having  taken  the  stronghold  of  the  Homonadenses 
in  Cilicia.  While  attending  Gaius  C;esai'  as  rector, 
when  the  former  was  campaigning  in  Armenia,  he 
secretly  cultivated  Tiberius,  who  was  then  at  Rhodes. 
Tilierius  mentioned  the  fact  in  this  letter,  praised 
Mm  for  his  good  offices,  and  found  fault  with  Marcus 
Lollinus  for  sowing  dissensions  between  himself  and 
Gaius  C:esar.  But  to  other  people  the  memory  of 
Quirinius  was  by  no  means  dear,  because  of  his  per- 
sistence in  the  trial  of  Lepida  [his  wife,  whom  he  had 
convicted  of  adultery,  attempted  murder,  and  other 
crimes,  but  who  yet  succeeded  in  gaining  the  people 
to  her  side;  cf.  Annals,  iii.  22],  and  also  of  his  sordid 
avarice  in  his  old  age,  although  very  powerful." 

He  is  mentioned  also  in  Dion  Cassius  (liv.  28), 
Strabo  (xii.),  Suetonius  (Tiberius,  49), and  Josephus 
(xviii.  i,  1  sqq.).  Putting  all  these  statements 
together,  the  relations  of  Quirinius  to  Palestine 
and  Syria  may  be  thus  determined.  Quirinius 
headed  an  army  in  Africa,  perhaps  as  proconsul 


of  that  province,  in  7  B.C.,  and  was  in  the  East 
between  2  B.C.  and  2  A. D.,  because  Gaius  Caesar 
went  thither  late  in  2  B.C.  or  early  in  1  B.C., 
and  Tiberius  returned  to  Rome  2  A.D.  His 
position  as  head  of  an  army  in  Cilicia  proves  that 
lie  must  have  been  a  governor  of  a  province,  or  a 
legate  of  the  emperor's  legate.  But  Cilicia  was 
probably  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  legate  in 
Syria.  There  is  a  break  in  our  list  of  governors 
of  Syria  from  P.  Quintilius  Varus  (I!  C.  0-4)  to 
C.  Sentius  Saturninus  (4  A.D.).  Quirinius  may 
therefore,  chronologically  speaking,  have  been 
governor  in  4  B.C.,  the  year  of  our  Lord's  birth. 
If  so,  he  was  governor  again  0-11  A.D.  Much 
support  of  the  supposition  of  a  double  governor- 
ship lias  been  derived  from  the  mutilated  inscrip- 
tion, first  published  in  170o,  to  the  effect  that 
some  one  (name  missing)  was  governor  of  Syria 
twice.  But,  even  if  Quirinius  be  assumed  to  be 
the  one  intended,  he  was  not  governor  until 
autumn  4  B.C.,  or  after  Christ's  birth.  Luke 
probably  mentions  Quirinius  in  connection  with 
the  census,  because  it  was  completed  by  him,  and 
therefore  bore  his  name.  The  problem  in  the 
passage  in  question  is  not  yet  solved ;  but  by  the 
hypothesis  of  a  double  governorship  its  solution 
is  measurably  approached.  The  census,  first  con- 
ducted by  Quirinius,  was  accompanied  with  a 
registration  of  property,  for  the  object  was  taxa- 
tion. A  census  of  the  Roman  Empire  has  been 
reasonably  inferred  from  the  known  fact  that 
Augustus  prepared  «  list  of  all  the  resources  of 
his  empire,  which  was  read  in  the  Senate  after 
his  death.  Herod  could  not  resist  the  execu- 
tion of  the  emperor's  order,  because  he  was  a 
tributary  king ;  besides,  if  the  census  was  made 
by  Jewish  officers,  it  would  not  greatly  differ 
from  a  similar  registration  made  by  Herod,  and 
need  not  have  alarmed  the  Jews  if  proper  care 
was  taken.  Because  of  Quirinius'  experience  in 
such  matters,  he  was  sent  into  Syria  6  A.D.,  to 
superintend  an  assessment ;  and  it  was  then  the 
rising  under  Judas  of  Galilee  (Acts  v.  37)  took 
place.  His  vigorous  efforts  brought  it  to  an  end. 
Cf.,  besides  the  commentaries  upon  Luke  ii.  2, 
the  art.  "  Cyrenius,"  in  Smith's  Dictionary  of  the 
Bible;  by  Sciiurek,  in  Riehm's  Hnb.  d.  bib.  Alt.; 
and  especially  A.  W.  Zumpt  :  Das  Geburtsjahr 
Ckristi,  Leipzig,  1869  ;  and  Schaff  :  Hist.  Christ. 
Ch.,  vol.  i.,  rev.  ed.,  1882,  pp.  121-125. 
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RABANUS  MAURUS,  b.  at  Mayenoe  about 
776 ;  d.  there  Feb.  4,  856.  He  was  educated  in 
the  cloister-school  of  Fulda,  and  afterwards  in  the 
school  of  Tours,  under  the  tutelage  of  Alcuin, 
who  gave  him  the  surname  Maurus,  after  the 
friend  of  St.  Benedict.  Recalled  from  Tours,  he 
was  put  at  the  head  of  the  school  in  Fulda,  which 
he  soon  brought  to  a  very  nourishing  condition, 
and  in  822  he  was  elected  abbot  of  the  monas- 
tery. Political  circumstances,  it  would  seem, 
induced  him  to  resign  his  position  as  abbot  in 
812,  and  to  retire  to  the  neighboring  Petersberg ; 
but  in  847  he  was  made  archbishop  of  Mayence, 
and  thus  once  more  called  to  take  active  part  in 
public  life.  An  excellent  teacher,  he  was  also  an 
excellent  administrator.  Under  his  government, 
his  monastery  and  his  diocese  flourished.  His 
fame,  however,  he  owes  chiefly  to  his  literary 
activity.  He  wrote  Commentaries  on  the  Old 
Testament,  on  the  Gospels  of  St.  Matthew  and 
St.  John,  and  on  the  Pauline  Epistles ;  devotional 
books;  two  collections  of  homilies  ;  hymns  {De  ri- 
ilcudo  Deo,  De  modo  pcenitentiw,  etc.)  ;  text-books 
for  his  school  (De  clericorum  inslilittione,  De  vom- 
jiulo,  De  unirerso,  etc.)  ;  polemics  (De  oblat,  pue- 
rorum)  against  the  synod  of  Mayence,  which 
permitted  Gottschalk  to  leave  his  order  (Ep.  ad 
Efjil.  de  encharistia)  in  the  controversy  caused  by 
Kadbertus  Paschasius,  etc.  There  is  a  collected 
edition  of  his  works  by  Colvenerius,  Cologne, 
1627,  reprinted  by  Migne,  vols.  107-112 ;  but  it  is 
not  complete.  See  his  life  by  the  monk  Rudolf ; 
Kuxst.maxx  :  Hrabanus  M.,  Mayence,  1841  ; 
Spivgler:  Rah.  M.,  Ratisbon,  1856.     HAl'CK. 

RABAUT,  Paul,  b.  at  Bedarieux,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Herault,  Jan.  9,  1718;  d.  at  Nimes, 
Sept.  25,  1794  ;  one  of  the  most  celebrated  preach- 
ers of  the  Church  of  the  Desert.  He  went  in 
1740  to  study  theology  in  the  seminary  of  Lau- 
sanne, and  was  in  1744,  by  the  General  Synod, 
made  pastor  of  Nimes.  The  Protestant  Church 
in  France,  after  the  fearful  calamities  which  had 
overtaken  her  by  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes,  the  wars  of  the  Camisards,  and  the  horri- 
ble edicts  of  March  8,  1715,  and  May  14,  1724, 
was  again  rallying.  Persecutions  continued.  The 
decrees  of  Feb.  1  and  16,  1745,  punished  partici- 
pation in  the  assemblies  with  the  galleys,  and 
imposed  heavy  fines  on  the  congregations  in 
which  a  minister  was  found.  In  1752  a  price  of 
a  thousand  livres  was  set  on  the  head  of  Rabaut; 
and  as  he  always  escaped,  often  in  a  miraculous 
manner,  his  wife  and  children  were  for  some  time 
imprisoned,  and  otherwise  annoyed.  Neverthe- 
less, lulls  of  peace,  and  quiet  occurred.  AVhen 
the  Prince  of  Conti,  in  1755,  retired  from  the  court 
to  his  estates  in  Provence,  Rabaut  presented  to 
him  a  memorial  setting  forth  the  demands  of  the 
1  rotestants ;  namely,  the  release  of  those  sent  to 
the  galleys,  restoration  of  the  children  sent  to  the 
monasteries,  legal  recognition  of  their  baptism 
and  marriage,  etc.  When,  in  1761,  the  Governor 
of  Guienne  proposed  to  compel  by  force  the  Prot- 
estants to  have  their  children  baptized,  and  their 


marriages  consecrated  by  a  Roman-Catholic  priest, 
and  Rabaut  published  his  Lettre pastorale,  in  which 
he  advised  his  flock  to  emigrate  rather  than  sub- 
mit to  such  tyranny,  the  government,  remem- 
bering the  financial  difficulties  caused  by  the 
revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  dropped  the 
matter.  Meanwhile  the  execution  of  Pochette, 
of  the  three  brothers  Grenier,  of  Jean  Calas,  La 
calomnie  confondue  of  Rabaut,  and,  more  than  any 
thing  else,  the  denunciations  of  Voltaire,  drew 
the  attention  and  the  sympath}'  of  the  public  to 
the  condition  of  the  Protestants ;  and  with  the 
accession  of  Louis  XVI.  in  1774  a  milder  prac- 
tice became  prevalent,  though  the  Edict  of  Tolera- 
tion was  not  issued  until  1787.  The  last  part  of 
his  life  Rabaut  spent  in  peace,  at  Nimes.  Two  of 
his  sons,  St.  Etienne  (b.  at  Nimes,  in  April,  1743; 
executed  in  Paris  during  the  reign  of  terror,  Dec. 
5, 1703)  and  Pommier  (b.  at  Nimes,  Oct.  24,  1744; 
d.  in  Paris,  March  16,  1820),  were  also  ministers 
of  the  Reformed  Church.  See  Borrel  :  Biog- 
raphic de  Paul  Ruhaut  el  de  ses  trois  Jils,  1854, 
and  Histoire  de  Ue'glise  reformee  de  Nimes,  1856 ; 
[Maccracken  :  Lu-es  of  the  Leaders  of  our  Church 
Universal,  1870.  pp.  486-492].  TH.  SCHOTT. 

RAB'BAH.     See  Ammonites. 

RABBINISM  denotes  that  form  of  Judaism 
which  developed  after  the  return  from  the  Baby- 
lonian captivity.     It  falls  into  two  great  divisions, 

—  from  the  fifth  century  before  Christ  to  the  fifth 
century  after  Christ,  and  from  the  fifth  century 
after  Christ  to  the  present  time,  each  of  which 
comprises  several  subdivisions  ;  the  former,  four, 

—  from  Ezra  to  Simeon  the  Just  (the  period  of 
the  Sopherim),  from  Simeon  the  Just  to  Hillel  I. 
(the  period  of  the  Chachamini),  from  Hillel  I.  to 
Jehudah  the  Saint  (the  period  of  the  Tanaim), 
from  Jehudah  the  Saint  to  Ashe  (the  period  of 
the  Amoraim)  ;  the  latter,  three,  —  from  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Babylonian  Talmud  to  the  victory 
of  Islam,  from  the  victory  of  Islam  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  rabbinical  schools  in  the  East  (1040) 
and  in  the  West  (in  the  thirteenth  century),  from 
that  point  of  suppression  to  the  beginning  of  the 
emancipation  in  the  eighteenth  century,  to  which 
may  be  added  a  survey  of  the  present  state. 

When  the  Jews  returned  from  the  Babylonian 
captivity,  they  felt  that  they  were  not  a  Mosaic 
people,  but  had,  in  order  to  become  one,  first,  to 
learn  what  Mosaic  law  was,  and,  next,  to  re-organ- 
ize their  social,  moral,  and  religious  life  in  accord- 
ance with  its  prescripts.  The  problem  thus  set 
before  them  demanded  a  union  between  school 
and  government,  and  that  union  forms  the  very 
characteristic  of  rabbinism.  In  the  schools  the 
Mosaic  law  was  rendered  into  the  popular  Chal- 
dajan  tongue  either  by  literal  translation  or  by 
more  copious  paraphrasing,  and  to  this  rendering 
were  added  explanations,  illustrations,  admoni- 
tions, etc.  But  the  transition  from  a  purely 
theoretical  teaching  of  the  law  to  a  practical  ap- 
plication of  it  was,  of  course,  easy  to  make;  and 
soon  the  teachers  formed,  in  Jerusalem  and  other 
great  cities,  courts,  into  which  all  cases  of  litiga- 
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tioii  were  brought  for  adjudication.  It  is  proba- 
ble that  at  first  the  teachers  were  priests;  but, 
as  there  was  no  necessity  for  combining  these  two 
functions,  the  teaching'  of  the  law, and  its  judicial 
application,  gradually  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
laity,  and,  as  one  of  the  principal  duties  of  those 
teachers  was  to  copy  the  sacred  luniks,  they  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Soplieriin  (  □•-130.  "scribes"). 

In  the  time  of  Simeon  the  .lust,  who  lived  under 
Alexander  the  (ireat,  or  a  little  later,  (he  institu- 
tion attained  its  perfection  and  final  establish- 
ment. With  Simeon  the  Just,  however,  begins 
the  second  stage  in  the  development  of  rabbiu- 
ism.  It  was  quite  natural,  that,  in  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  law,  a  tradition  should  lie  formed, 
comprising  the  opinions  of  the  oldest  and  wisest 
interpreters,  the  Chachamim;  and  soon  this  tradi- 
tion was  dated  back  beyond  the  Babylonian  cap- 
tivity, even  up  to  Moses.  But  where  there  is 
tradition,  there  will  come  schools.  Antigonus,  a 
pupil  of  Simeon  the  Just,  formed  the  first  school, 
and  from  that  branched  off  afterwards  the  school 
of  the  S.uldueees;  for  the  Saddueees  were  a 
school  before  they  became  1  sect.  About  the 
same  time  a  circle  of  men  gathered  from  among 
the  mass  of  the  people,  and  pledged  themselves 
to  the  strictest  observance,  even  of  the  most  mi- 
nute prescripts  of  the  law ;  and  from  this  circle 
of  men,  the  Chassidim,  afterwards  developed  the 
sect  of  the  Pharisees.  Of  still  greater  importance 
than  the  formation  of  schools  was  the  transfor- 
mation of  the  whole  class  of  law-teachers  into  a 
corporation,  which  also  took  place  in  this  period, 
owing  to  the  introduction  of  the  semichah,  or 
ordination  by  the  laying-on  of  hands.  Though 
the  semichah  was  not  legally  established  until 
about  eighty  years  before  ( 'hrist,  it,  too,  was  dated 
back  to  .Moses.  Its  final  form  it  received  from 
Hillel  I.  :  it  could  be  given  only  within  the  boun- 
daries of  Palestine,  and  only  with  the  consent  of 
the  president  of  the  sanhedrin,  and  any  one  who 
had  received  it  was  eligible  to  that  assembly. 

The  principal  event  of  the  third  period  was  the 
editing  of  the  Mishna.  It  was  begun  by  Hillel 
at  the  opening  of  the  period,  and  finished  by  Johu- 
dah  at  its 'close.  Previously  the  Mosaic  law  had 
been  treated  by  the  rabbins  under  six  hundred 
and  thirteen  different  heads,  —  two  hundred  and 
forty-eight  commandments  and  three  hundred 
and  sixty-five  prohibitions,  two  symbolical  num- 
bers; the  former  referring  to  the  parts  of  the 
human  body,  the  latter,  to  the  days  of  the  year. 
Hillel  reduced  the  heads  to  eighteen,  and  Jehu- 
dah  to  six;  namely,  on  seeds,  women,  festivals, 
property,  sanctuaries,  and  clean  and  unclean. 
Hillel  also  established  certain  rules  for  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  law :  for  these,  his  great  ser- 
vices, he  was  by  the  Talmud  styled  "  the  restorer 
of  the  law  after  Ezra."  When  the  Jewish  state 
was  dissolved,  and  the  priesthood  abolished,  after 
the  destruction  of  the  temple,  rabbinism  was 
indeed  the  only  bond  which  still  held  the  Jewish 
nation  together.  After  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem, the  sanhedrin  moved  to  Jamnia,  and  after- 
wards, in  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  to 
Tiberias,  where  for  several  centuries  it  continued 
to  exercise  its  double  function  of  a  court  and  a 
school.  Under  Jehudah  a  great  number  of  stu- 
dents gathered  there,  and   returned,  when   their 


studies  were  finished,  to  their  native  places  with 
their  written  eerl  ificates  as  the  teachers  and  judges 
of  their  people.  Meanwhile  a  sharp  rivalry  sprang 
up  between  the  school  of  Tiberias  and  the  Baby- 
lonian schools.  During  the  third  century,  rabbini- 
cal academies  had  been  founded  at  Nahardea  near 
Xisibis,  at  Sura  on  the  Euphrates,  and  at  Puni- 
beditha  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Lower  Euphrates  ; 
and  so  richly  were  those  academies  donated,  that 
Sura  could  support  and  instruct  eight  hundred 
pupils  at  a  time.  ( Irailually  the  Babylonian  acad- 
emies assumed  the  same  rights  and  the  same  au- 
thority as  the  school  of  Tiberias,  and,  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  fourth  century,  Pabbi  Ashe  actu- 
ally stood  as  the  centre  of  the  whole  rabbinical 
1  world.  His  greatest  service  was  the  final  redac- 
tion of  the  Babylonian  Talmud,  —  a  work  which 
occupied  fully  sixty  years  of  his  life.  Thirty 
years  he  spent  in  collecting  the  materials;  thirty 
others,  in  sifting  and  arranging  them.  For  the 
first  purpose  he  used  his  pupils.  Xot  only  had 
!  great  differences  developed  in  the  exposition  of 
the  Mishnah,  especially  in  the  different  schools, 
hut  variations  had  crept  into  the  very  text.  All 
these  were  carefully  collected  ;  each  pupil  bringing 
along  from  his  native  place  what  was  found  there 
of  interpretation  of  the  text,  of  recollections  from 
the  past,  and  expectations  with  respect  to  the 
future,  of  rules,  maxims,  parables,  etc.  The  ma- 
terial thus  collected  was  then  critically  sifted 
and  revised  by  Ashe,  and  arranged  into  sixty-one 
I  treatises.  The  story  that  the  work,  when  com- 
'  pleted,  was  accepted  and  sanctioned  by  a  synod, 
is  probably  a  fable;  but  the  circumstance  that 
I  the  rabbinical  schools  were  closed  shortly  alter 
'  throughout  the  Persian  realm  gave  to  the  Baby- 
lonian Talmud  the  character  of  being  something- 
final  and  perfect,  which  it  would  be  sacrilegious 
to  meddle  with. 

The  second  epoch  of  the  history  of  rabbinism, 
from  the  fifth  century  of  our  era  to  the  present 
times,  has  less  interest  to  Christian  theology  than 
the  first,  and  is  partially  treated  under  other 
heads,  —  Cabala,  Midkash,  Abkahanki.,  Abkx- 
Ezka,  Maij. oxides,  etc.  In  the  fifth  century 
the  rabbinical  schools  were  closed,  not  only  in 
Persia,  but  also  in  the  Byzantine  Empire,  and  as 
yet  no  schools  had  been  founded  in  the.  West.  It 
was  the  suppression  of  the  Visigoth  rule,  and  the 
establishment  of  the  Arab  dominion  in  Europe, 
which  first  called  forth  the  literary  and  scientific 
activity  of  the  Jews  in  Europe.  They  studied 
A  rabic  with  great  eagerness,  and,  having  mastered 
the  language,  they  were  not  slow  in  taking  pos- 
session of  the  great  literary  and  scientific  treasures 
to  which  it  opened  the  way.  They  studied  Ara- 
bic medicine,  natural  science,  mathematics,  and 
astronomy,  and  began  to  translate,  not  only  from 
Arabic  into  Hebrew  and  Latin,  but  also  from 
Hebrew  into  Arabic.  Meanwhile  the  Babylonian 
Talmud  was  brought  to  Europe,  and  its  study  was 
taken  up  with  great  zeal,  and  it  was  translated 
into  Arabic.  But  while,  under  the  influence  of 
Arabic  civilization,  there  developed  a  liberal  form 
of  rabbinism  in  Spain,  in  the  schools  of  Cordova, 
(danada,  and  Luceua,  a  strictly  orthodox  form  was 
developed  in  (hud  and  Ttaly.  In  the  schools  of 
Xarbonne,  Toulouse.  Bari,  Otranto,  and  Mayence, 
philosophy  was  looked  upon  as  something  danger- 
ous, and  the  study  of  the  Talmud  was  pursued 
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with  an  indescribable  pedantry.  It  was  the  great 
problem  of  Maimonide-i  to  reconcile  these  two 
tendencies;  and  he  succeeded,  though  it  became 
a  rule  that  no  Jewish  student  was  allowed  to  study 
philosophy  until  he  had  filled  his  twenty-fifth  year. 
hi  the  thirteenth  century  the  persecutions  of 
the  Inquisition  began  to  tell  on  the  character  of 
rabbinism.  The  schools  were  closed,  and  only 
the  study  of  the  Cabala  flourished.  Xo  doubt 
the  roots  of  the  Cabala  were  as  old  as  rabbinism 
itself;  but,  while  the  Cabala  had  hitherto  existed 
as  a  branch  only,  it  now  became  the  principal 
stem.  To  some'  it  was  a  Christian  garment,  be- 
neath which  they  concealed  the  genuinely  Jewish 
ideas ;  to  others,  it  became  the  bridge  which  led 
them  into  the  Mohammedan  mosque  or  into  the 
Christian  Church;  others,  again,  used  it  as  a 
means  of  magic  and  fraud.  An  influence  of  an 
opposite  character  was  derived  from  the  invention 
of  the  printing-press,  which  once  more  brought 
rabbinism  into  living  contact  with  the  general 
stream  of  civilization.  The  Talmud  was  printed 
in  Venice,  l.~>20;  the  works  of  Rabbi  Jacob  ben 
Chajiin  of  Tunis,  in  the  edition  of  the  second 
Romberg  Bible,  Venice,  152.'i ;  the  works  of  Elias 
Levita,  in  Venice,  l."i:j.s ;  and  schools  were,  opened 
in  Venice,  Amsterdam,  Brody,  Lcrnberg,  Lublin, 
Cracow,  Prague,  Fiirth,  and  Fiancfort.  In  these 
schools  the  two  different  tendencies,  the  liberal 
and  the  orthodox;,  could  still  be  observed,  and  were 
known  under  the  names  of  the  Portuguese-Italian 
and  the  Polish-Herman.  But  there  was  no  direct 
contest  between  them;  and  in  many  places,  as,  for 
instance,  in  Amsterdam,  they  existed  peaceably 
beside  each  other,  until  in  the  eighteenth  and 
nineteenth  centuries  the  opposition  disappeared 
altogether,  and  gave  room  for  the  development 
of  other  school-differences.  See  the  art.  Israel, 
and  for  literature,  besides  that  article,  those  men- 
tioned above.  pressel. 

RABBULA.     See  Habulas. 

RAB'SARIS.  Xot  a  proper  name,  but  the  title 
of  an  Assyrian  mentioned  in  2  Kings  xviii.  17, 
Jer.  xxxix.  3,  13.  The  meaning  is  commonly 
given  as  "chief  eunuch;"  but  Schrader  questions 
whether  saris,  which  in  Hebrew  means  "eunuch," 
has  this  sense  in  Assyrian,  and  thinks,  that,  if  the 
name  in  the  Hebrew  Bible  were  a  translation,  it 
would  be  in  the  plural  (ralisarhlm).  See  Rif.iim's 
Wiirterbuch  in  loco. 

RAB'SHAKEH,  the  title  of  an  Assyrian  officer 
who  was  sent  by  Sennacherib  to  Ilezekiah  to 
demand  the  surrender  of  Jerusalem.  According 
to  the  Hebrew  form,  the  title  would  mean  "  chief 
cup-beaver;  "  but,  as  it  is  a  transliteration  of  the 
Assyrian  title  rali-sak;  it  means  "chief  officer." 
In  the  inscriptions  the  title  rnh-snk  is  used  par- 
ticularly in  connection  with  a  military  officer  sent 
by  Tiglath-pileser  II.  to  Tyre.  See  Schrader  : 
Die  Keiliiisclirifleu  and  das  Alte  Testament,  2d  ed., 

1*82. 

RABULAS,  more  correctly  Rabbula,  Bishop  of 
Kdessa,  the  predecessor  of  Ibas ;  d.  Aug.  K,  bio. 
He  governed  his  diocese  with  great  authority,  and 
successfully  kept  down  the  various  heretical  sects 
until  the  Xestorian  controversy  began.  Some  of 
his  letters,  some  rules  for  monks,  some  hymns, 
and  a  sermon  delivered  in  Constantinople,  are 
still  extant.  See  J.  J.  Ovekueck  :  Ephraemi  S>/ri, 
ludnilie  I-:, lessen!,  aliorumque  Opera  Selecta,  Oxford, 


1865.  His  prose  works  were  translated  into  Ger- 
man by  Bickell  for  the  Kempten  Bibliothek  of 
church  fathers,  1874.  E.  NESTLE. 

RA'CA  (Matt,  v.  22),  a  term  of  contempt  fre- 
quent among  the  Jews  in  Christ's  time  and  since. 
It  is  the  Aramaic  reka  ("empty  "),  and  expresses, 
therefore,  folly,  but  is  not  so  opprobrious  a  term 
as  "  fool,"  which  brands  one  as  wicked  and  blas- 
phemous. 

RACOVIAN  CATECHISM.    See  Socinianism. 

RA'CHEL.     See  Jacob. 

RADBERTUS,  Pasohasius,  Abbot  of  Corbie  in 
Picardy,  and  one  of  the  most  prominent  ecclesi- 
astical writers  of  the  Carolingian  age.  Of  his 
personal  life,  only  very  little  is  known ;  and  that 
little  is  gleaned  exclusively  from  scattered  notices 
in  his  own  works,  and  from  the  panegyrics  of 
Engelmodus,  bishop  of  Soissons,  printed  in  Migne, 
Pair.  Lat.,  vol.  12(1.  The  rita  found  in  Mabillon 
(Act.  Sanct.,  IV.  2)  dates  from  the  end  of  the 
eleventh  or  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century, 
and  has  no  independent  value.  He  was  born 
towards  the  close  of  the  eighth  century,  in  Sois- 
sons or  near  by,  and,  as  his  mother  died  soon 
after  his  birth,  he  was  brought  up  by  the  Bene- 
dictine nuns  of  the  place.  In  814  he  entered  the 
monastery  of  Corbie,  and  became  one  of  the  most 
intimate  pupils  of  the  Abbot  Adalhard,  a  rela- 
tive of  Charlemagne.  In  due  time  he  advanced 
to  the  teachership  (among  his  pupils  were  the 
younger  Adalhard,  Ansgarius,  Hildemann,  Odo, 
Warinus,  and  others)  ;  and  in  844,  after  the  death 
of  Abbot  Isaac,  he  was  himself  elected  abbot.  As 
such  he  was  present  at  the  synod  of  Paris  (84G) 
and  of  that  of  Chiersy  (849) ;  but  the  gradual 
collapse  of  discipline  which  had  begun  immedi- 
ately after  the  death  of  Adalhard,  and  his  own 
inability  to  restore  order,  led  him  to  resign  his 
position  in  851.  He  lived  long  enough  after  that 
time  to  write  several  important  works ;  but,  with 
the  exception  of  this  one  fact,  nothing  is  known 
of  his  life  in  retirement. 

Ten  works  by  him  have  come  down  to  us; 
namely,  E.rpositio  in  Matlhainn,  of  which  the  first 
four  books  were  written  before  he  became  abbot, 
while  the  rest,  like  the  E.rpositio  in  Psalmum 
XLIV.  and  Exposkio  in  lamentaliones  J  eremite, 
date  from  after  his  abdication.  De  Fide,  Spe,  el 
('.'herniate  belongs  to  the  earlier  part  of  his  life. 
De  vita  Adalhardi  was  written  in  826  ;  De  corpore 
et  sanguine  Christi,  in  831;  Epitaphium  Arsenii,  in 
836;  De  partu  eiri/inis,  on  the  contrary,  he  wrote 
as  an  old  man.  De  passione  S.  Rujini  el  Valerii, 
was  written  while  abbot;  and  Epislola  ail  Fruder/ar- 
dum,  after  his  retirement.  A  complete  and  criti- 
cal edition  of  his  collected  works  does  not  exist. 
The  best  is  that  by  Sirmond,  Paris,  1618,  which 
has  been  reprinted  in  Bibl.  Pair.  Max.,  vol.  xiv., 
Lyons,  and  in  Migne,  Pad.  Latin,  vol.  120,  in  a 
revised  and  augmented  form. 

The  most  important  of  the  writings  of  Rad- 
bertus  is  his  De  corpore  et  sani/uine  Domini,  the 
first  comprehensive  treatise  produced  in  the  Chris- 
tian Church  on  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  also  the 
first  to  call  forth  a  controversy  concerning  that 
doctrine.  Previously  two  almost  diametrically 
opposite  or  at  all  events  contradictory  views  had 
run  peaceably  beside  each  other ;  one  considering 
the  consecrated  elements  of  the  Lord's  Supper  as 
mere  symbols,  or  token  of  the  body  and  blood  of 
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Christ,  while  the  other  saw  in  the  bread  and  wine 
a  physical  transformation  of  the  actual  hody  and 
blood  of  Christ,  —  a  transubstantiation.  ltadbcr- 
tus  gives  an  account  of  both  these  views:  and  the. 
only  thing'  really  new  in  his  book  is  his  attempt 
to  combine  them.  In  the  cctinbi nation  or  recon- 
ciliation, however,  the  symbolical  or  August  iniau 
view  is  in  reality  absorbed  by  the  traditional  or 
transubstantiation  view ;  and.  to  (he  eyes  of  the 
later  Roman-Catholic  Church,  liadbertus  stands 
as  the  champion  of  true  Catholicism.  His  book 
was  attacked,  however,  both  by  liatramnus  and 
by  Rabanus  Maurus.  In  another  of  his  works 
(De  parlu  ririjinis)  he  also  sided  with  those  ten- 
dencies of  coarse  and  sensuous  mysticism  which 
at  that  time,  were  spreading  in  the  church,  antici- 
pating the  declaration  of  the  dogma  of  (lie  im- 
maculate conception  by  more  than  ten  centuries. 
See  Ebrard  :  Das  lioijma  com  he'd.  Al><  njmald, 
i.  p.  -too  ;  Tiiomasu'S  :  Doi/niene/escliichle,  ii.  p.  20  ; 
[Ebeut:  Gesch.  d.  kit.  Li),  d.  Mitli /alters,  ii.  230. 
bee  also  art.  Tr.AxsrissTAX'i'tATiox].     stkitz. 

RAFFLES,  Thomas,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  a  distin- 
guished Coiigregationalist;  was  b.  in  London, 
May  17,  ITS*;  and  from  1*12  till  his  death,  Aug. 
IS,  1  s (_; :J ,  was  pastor  in  Liverpool.  He  published 
Life  and  Ministry  of  Thomas  Spencer,  1813,  A 
Tour  on  the  Continent,  lsl".  Lectures  on  Christian 
Faith  and  Practice,  1820,  and  some  poems.  Eight 
of  his  hymns  were  printed  by  Dr.  Collyer  in 
181'.',  though  most  of  them  were  written  in  later 
years.  A  few  of  them  have  been  widely  used. 
His  memoir,  by  his  son,  T.  S.  Raffles,  appeared, 
1864.  *  F.  JI.  BIRD. 

RAGGED  SCHOOLS,  the  term  for  those  schools 
in  which  vagrant  children  are  taught,  and  thus, 
in  many  cases,  kept  from  a  criminal  career.  The 
earliest  such  school  is  said  to  have  been  started 
in  Rome,  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century,  1  >y 
an  illiterate  mason,  Giovanni  Borgia.  In  181!) 
John  Pounds,  an  uneducated  cobbler  of  Ports- 
mouth, began  a  similar  work,  and  kept  it  up  until 
his  death,  in  1839.  His  was  the  first  Raggei  I  Sclio,  >1 
in  England.  In  1838  a  Ragged  Sunday  School 
was  started  in  London.  In  1804  the  1  Jagged- 
School  Union  of  London  reported  201  day  schools 
with  17,9*3  scholars,  180  Sunday  schools  with 
23,300  scholars,  and  205  night  schools  with  8,32.") 
scholars.  The  great  name  connected  with  the 
formation  of  such  schools  is  Thomas  Guthrie  (see 
art.).  He  issued  his  first  pamphlet  on  the  subject, 
(A  Plea  for  llaep/cd  Schools)  in  1847,  and  devoted 
himself  hencetorwards  to  the  work.  His  school 
on  the  Castle  Hill,  Edinburgh,  became  the  parent 
of  many  elsewhere. 

RA'HAB  prn,  "breadth"),  the  harlot  of  Jericho, 
who  received  and  protected  the  Israelitish  spies, 
and  was  rewarded  by  deliverance  for  herself  and 
family  when  Jericho  was  subsequently  destroyed 
(Josh,  ii.,  vi.  22-25).  Her  act  has  won  for  her  rec- 
ognition and  praise  from  Jew  and  Christian  alike. 
According  to  the  rabbins,  she  married  Joshua, 
and  was  the  ancestress  of  eight  prophets  ;  viz., 
Jeremiah,  Maaseiah,  Ilanameel,  shallum,  Baruch, 
Neriah,  Seriah,  and  Huldah  the  prophetess 
(Ligiitfoot  :  Horce  heb.  ad  Mail.,  1,  ■">).  But  ac- 
cording to  1  Chron.ii.  4  compared  with  Matt.  i.  1, 
she  married  Salmon,  "prince  "  of  Judah,  and  thus 
became  the  ancestress  of  David  and  of  Jesus 
Christ.     In  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  she   is 


upon  the  roll  of  the  heroes  of  faith  (xi.) :  in  James 
ii.  2o  she  is  quoted  as  being  justified  by  works. 
Clement  of  Rome  says  she  was  saved  on  account 
of  her  faith  and  hospitality,  and  her  use  of  the 
scarlet  line  was  prophetic  of  redemption  through 
the  blood  of  Christ  (Ad  <  'or.,  i.  12).  This  latter 
idea  became  a  favorite  one,  and  occurs  in  Justin 
.Martyr,  Origen,  and  many  later  writers.- —  Rahab 
(3m,  "tumult")  appears  as  the  poetic  and  sym- 
bolical name  for  Kgypt  (I's.  Ixxxvii.  4,  lxxxix. 
10;  Isa.  Ii.  (I).  The  reference  seems  to  be  to  the 
confusion  attendant  upon  the  overthrow  of  Pha- 
raoh in  the  lied  Sea.  i:rET*rm. 

RAIKES,  Robert,  founder  of  Sunday  schools; 
b.  at  Gloucester,  Sept.  14,  1735;  d.  there  April 
5,  1811.  His  father  was  a  printer,  and  also  pub- 
lisher of  the  Gloucester  Journal,  "scarcely  larger 
than  a  sheet  of  foot-Pap."  Robert,  as  a  youth, 
manifested  a  benevolent  disposition,  and  used  to 
visit  the  jail  of  the  city,  not  only  from  pity  to 
the  prisoners,  but  from,  a  desire  for  prison  reform, 
—  a  department  of  usefulness  in  wdiich  John 
Howard  became  so  conspicuous.  But  to  prepare 
for  the  establishment  ot  Sunday  schools  in  Eng- 
land and  America  was  the  great  work  to  which 
he  was  destined  by  Divine  Providence.  When 
this  kind  of  agency  became  popular,  curiosity 
was  excited  respecting  one,  who,  if  not  the  only, 
was  certainly  the  chief,  author  of  modern  Sunday 
schools.  lie  was  asked  about  the  manner  in 
which  he  commenced  his  enterprise ;  and  anec- 
dotes respecting  it,  derived  from  his  contempo- 
raries, were  carefully  treasured  up.  He  wrote  a 
letter  relating  how  he  was  struck  with  the  misera- 
ble state  of  children  in  his  native  city  ;  and  that, 
hearing  of  a  clergyman  who  had  sent  some  out- 
casts to  school,  he  employed  "four  decent,  well- 
disposed  women  "  to  gather  round  them  boys  and 
girls,  that  they  might  teach  them  to  read,  and  re- 
peat the  Catechism ;  for  which  each  of  the  instruct- 
ors was  to  receive  a  shilling  a  week.  This  was 
something  very  different  from  our  present  Sunday- 
school  system,  as  elaborate  as  it  is  voluntary  ;  but 
it  was  the  seed  out  of  which  sprung  the  goodly 
tree  which  now  spreads  its  branches  over  the 
world.  This  simple,  unostentatious  act  has  made 
Robert  Raikes  a  hero,  and  his  name  a  household 
word  throughout  Christendom.  A  letter  is  pre- 
served, bearing  date  June  27,  178*,  in  which  lie 
says  ladies  of  fashion  at  Windsor  passed  their 
Sundays  in  teaching  poor  children.  Tin'  Queen 
sent  for  him,  saying  she  envied  those,  who  had  the 
power  of  doing  such  good.  Raikes  died  suddenly, 
in  his  seven!  \ -sixth  year,  and  was  buried  in  the 
church  of  L'Mary  de  Crypt,  Gloucester;  his  funeral 
being  attended  by  his  Sunday-school  children,  each 
of  whom,  by  his  direction,  received  a  shilling  and 
a  plum-cake.  See  A.  Grkoory:  Robert  Raikes, 
new  ed.,  London,  1881.  JOHN  STOUGIITON. 

RAINERIO  SACCHONI,  b.  at  Piacenza;  d.  in 
125!) ;  was  for  seventeen  years  one  of  the  most 
active  preachers  of  the  Cathari  in  Lombardy,  but 
was  converted,  entered  the  Dominican  order,  and 
became  one  of  the  most  zealous  adversaries  of  his 
former  co-religionists.  The  Pope  made  him  in- 
quisitor of  Lombardy.  In  1250  he  wrote  a  Summa 
de  t'athoris  el  Leonislis,  not  polemical,  but  probably 
intended  only  for  the  inquisitors,  and  full  of  his- 
torical and  statistical  notices  of  great  interest. 
Copies  were   made  of  it   in  Italy,  France,  Ger- 
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many,  and  England,  and  in  each  country  perti- 
nent" additions  were  made.  The  original  text 
was  edited  by  MaRtexe  and  Ddraxd  (Thus. 
not  us  anecd.,  v.)  and  by  D'Akokntre  (Coltectio 
judicinruni,  i.).  A  text  interpolated  in  Germany 
was  edited  by  Gretser  :  Liher  contra  Wuhlenses, 
Jngolstadt,  1013.  See  Gieseler  :  De  Rainerii 
siwwm,  Gbttingen,  1834.  C.  SCHMIDT. 

RALE  (RASLES,  RASLE,  RALLE),  Sebastien, 
French  Jesuit  missionary  to  the  North-American 
Indians;  b.  in  Franche-Comte  1057  or  1058; 
d.  at  Norridgewoek,  Me.,  Aug'.  12  (23  N.S.),  1724. 
He  arrived  in  (Quebec,  Oct.  13,  10*9,  and  after 
laboring-  in  the  Abnaki  ("men  of  the  East") 
mission  of  St.  Francis,  near  the  Falls  of  the 
Chaudiere,  seven  miles  above  Quebec,  and  in  the 
Illinois  country,  among  the  Algonquins  (1691  or 
1092),  he  returned  to  the  Abnakis  (1093  or  1694), 
and  finally  settled  at  Norridgewoek  on  the  Kenne- 
bec. There  he  built  a  chapel  ( 1098),  and  acquired 
so  much  influence  among  the  Abnakis,  that  he  was 
popularly  believed  to  have  incited  them  to  attack 
the  Protestant  settlers  on  the  coast.  A  price  was 
set  upon  his  head.  In  1705,  1722,  and  1724  Nor- 
ridgewoek was  attacked  by  the  settlers,  with  the 
result,  that  the  first  time  the  chapel  was  burnt; 
the  second  time  the  rebuilt  chapel  and  Rale's 
house  were  pillaged,  and  his  papers  carried  off, 
among  them  a  manuscript  dictionary  of  Abnaki,  i 
now  in  Harvard  College  library,  printed  in  the  j 
Memoirs  of  the  American  Academ//  of  Arts  anil 
Sciences,  edited  by  John  Pickering  (Cambridge, 
18  53) ;  and,  the  third  time,  he  and  seven  Indians 
who  had  undertaken  to  defend  him  were  killed. 
See  his  Memoir  by  Convers  Francis,  in  Sparks's 
America)!  Bioi/raph/j,  2d  series,  vol.  vii. 

RALEIGH,'  Alexander,  D.D.,  Independent,  b. 
in  Kirkcudbright,  Scotland,  Jan.  3,1817;  d.  in 
London,  Monday,  April  19,  1880.  After  a  village- 
school  education  and  a  brief  business  experience 
in  Liverpool  (1835-40),  he  studied  theology  in 
Pdackburn  College,  and  was  orckiined  pastor  of 
the  Independent  Chapel  at  Greenock,  Scotland, 
1*41.  Ill  health  compelled  his  resignation  in 
l.sls  ;  from  1850  to  1855  he  was  settled  at  Rother- 
hain,  Eng.  ;  from  1855  to  1859,  in  Glasgow;  and 
from  1859  to  his  death,  in  London.  He  was 
twice  chairman  of  the  Congregational  Union. 
lie  was  eminently  a  spiritually  minded  man,  and 
Ills  works — Quiet  Restim/-/ilaces,  nnd  Ol/nr  Ser- 
mons (Edinburgh,  1863,  10th  ed.,  1880),  The  Story 
of  Jonah  the  Prophet  (1SG0,  2d  ed.,  1875).  The  Little 
Sanctum-;/,  and  Other  Meditations  (1872.  3d  ed., 
1SS0),  Sermons  (1876),  The  Book  of  Esther  (1880), 
The  Way  to  the  City,  anil  Other  Sermons  (1880,  2d 
ed.,  1881),  Thoughts  for  the  Wear//  and  the  Sorrow- 
ful (188:;)— have  been  greatly  blessed.  See  his 
Biography  by  his  v,  idow,  Edinburgh,  ISSl. 

RALEIGH,  Sir  Walter,  b.  at  Haves  Farm, 
Devonshire,  1552;  executed  at  "Westminster,  Oct., 
29,  Kils,  on  a  sentence  passed  1603  ;  wrote  not 
only  The  lliscoeer//  of  Guiana  (1590)  and  Hislon/ 
of  the  World  (1014),  but  verses  enough  (thoii'di 
some  attributed  to  him  are  of  uncertain  origin) 
to  show  that  he  might  have  excelled  in  sacred 
poetry  as  in  active  enterprise.  His  splendid 
talents,  heroic  character,  adventurous  life,  im- 
mense services  to  civilization,  and  flagrantly  un- 
just condemnation,  are  abundantly  known.  At 
least  five   biographies   of    him   have   appeared; 


e.g.,  by  Edward  Edwards,  London,  1868.  His 
l'oems  were  collected  by  Sir  Egerton  Brydges, 
1814;  and  his  Complete  Worls,  in  8  vols.,  at 
Oxford,  1829.  F.  M.  BIi;i>. 

RA'MAH  (high  place),  the  name  of  several  Pal- 
estinian towns.  (1)  In  Benjamin,  near  Gibeah 
(Josh,  xviii.  25;  Judg.  xix.  13),  taken  by  Saul 
(1  Sam.  xxii.  6).  Captives  of  Nebuchadnezzar, 
among  them  Jeremiah,  were  placed  there  (Jer. 
xxxi.  15,  xxxix.  8-12,  xl.  1)  ;  re-occupied  after  the 
captivity  (Ez.  ii.  20  ;  Neh.  vii.  30).  Itis  identified 
with  er-Ram,  five  miles  north  of  Jerusalem.  (2)  In 
Asher  (Josh.  xix.  29),  identified  by  Robinson 
with  Rameh,  thirteen  miles  south-east  of  Tyre. 

(3)  In  Xaphtali  (Josh.  xix.  36),  identified  with 
Rameh,  ten  miles  north-west  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee. 

(4)  A  name  for  Ramoth-gilead  (2  Kings  viii.  29 ; 
2  Chron.  xxii.  6)  ;  a  city  of  the  Amorites  (Dent. 
iv.  43),  then  of  Gad,  and  a  city  of  refuge  (Josh. 
xx.  8),  commonly  identified  with  Es-Salt.  (5)  A 
place  inhabited  by  Benjamites  after  the  captivity 
(Xeh.  xi.  33).  (6)  The  place  of  birth,  home,  death, 
and  burial  of  the  prophet  Samuel  (1  Sam.  i.  1. 
ii.  11,  vii.  17,  viii.  4,  xv.  34,  xvi.  13,  xix.  18,  xxv. 
1,  xxviii.  3).  In  full  the  name  was  Ramathuim- 
zdphim  (doid)le  height  of  the  watchers').  Its  loca- 
tion has  been  pronounced  "  the  most  complicated 
and  disputed  problem  of  sacred  topography." 
What  is  known  about  it  is  that  it  was  on  a  height 
south  of  Gibeah,  and  in  the  undefined  district 
called  "Mount  Ephraim."  No  certain  identifi- 
cation can  yet  be  given. 

RAMADAN  (from  ramida,  "to  glow  with  heat";, 
the  ninth  month  of  the  Mohammedan  (lunar) 
year,  observed  as  a  fast.  In  the  Koran  Surah 
ii.  (The  Com),  §1S0,  it  is  written  :  — 

"  As  to  the  month  Ramadan,  in  which  the  Koran 
was  sent  down  to  be  man's  guidance,  and  an  expla- 
nation of  that  guidance,  and  an  illumination,  as  soon 
as  any  of  you  observeth  the  moon,  let.  him  set  about 
the  fast;  but  he  who  is  sick,  or  upon  a  journey,  shall 
last  a  like  number  of  days,  and  that  you  glorify  God 
for  his  guidance;  and  haply  you  will  be  thankful. 
You  are  allowed  on  the  night  of  the  fast  to  .  .  .  eat 
and  drink  until  ye  can  discern  a  white  thread  from  a 
black  thread  1  ly  the  dayhreak :  afterwards  fast  strictly 
till  night,  and  .  .  .  pass  the  time  in  the  mosques."  — 
Rodwell's  Translation,  L'd  ed.,  p.  i!89. 

AVhen  Ramadan  comes  in  midsummer,  the  long 
fast  is  severe.  It  is  usual  to  turn  the  nights 
during  the  fast  into  seasons  of  feasting,  revelry, 
and  dissipation,  and  the  days  into  sleeping  times. 
The  fast  celebrates  the  giving  of  the  Koran. 
According  to  Arabic  tradition,  Abraham,  Moses, 
and  Jesus  also  received  their  revelations  during 
this  month.  The  month  is.  followed  by  three 
days  of  feasting,  Galled  the  Little  Beiram.  Thus 
Mohammed  imitated  the  Christian  Lent  and 
Easter. 

RAMBACH  is  the  name  of  several  German  the- 
ologians more  or  less  noticeable.  —  August  Jakob 
Rambach,  b.  at  Quedlinburg,  May  28,  1777;  d. 
in  Hamburg,  Sept.  9,  1851 ;  studied  at  Halle,  and 
was  appointed  pastor  in  Hamburg  in  1802.  He 
distinguished  himself  as  a  hymnologist,  and  pub- 
lished Martin  Luthers  Verdienst  um  den  Kirchen- 
gesang,  Hamburg,  1813  ;  and  Anthologie  chrisllicher 
'Cesam/e,  Leipzig,  1817-33,  0  vols.  —  Johann  Jakob 
Rambach,  b.  at  Halle,  Feb.  24, 1693  ;  d.  at  Giessen, 
April  19,  1735  ^studied  at  Halle;  was  appointed 
professor  at  Giessen  in   1731 ;    and  exercised  a 
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considerable  influence  as  a  mediator  behveen  Pie- 
tism and  the  Wolffian  philosophy.  He  published 
Institutiones  hermeneulieic  sacrtr,  17— -1  (6th  ed., 
1761),  Woldunterrichteler  Catechet,  1721  (10th  ed., 
1762),  Geislliche  (ledielde,  17  10,  etc.  Nee  his  liiog- 
raphy  by  Daniel  Li'rrNEu,  Leipzig,  1767;  and 
Theodou  Hansen  :  Die  Familic  liaiubneh,  Cotha, 

1875.  CAKE    I'.EKTIIEAII. 

RAME'SES.  Nee  Exodus. 
RAMMOHUM  ROY,  Rajah,  Hindu  religious 
reformer;  b.  in  the  district  of  Burdwan,  prov- 
ince of  Bengal,  177- ;  d.  at  Nlapleton  f'ark,  near 
Bristol,  Eng.,  Ncpt.  27,  1866.  lie  was  a  Brahman, 
and  strictly  educated;  but,  under  the  influent'!- 
of  the  Koran,  he  early  renounced  polytheism. 
He  translated  the  Vedanta,  or  the  Resolution  of  all 
the  Ft '/.-■.  the  theology  of  the  Yedas.  from  Nanscrit 
into  Bengalee  and  liiudostanee.  prepared  also  an 
abridgment  of  it.  and  in  lsili  published  an  Eng- 
lish translation  of  it,  the  ('nut  I'panishad  (1816), 
and  the  Isliopnnlthad.  In  lsi'll  lie  published,  at 
Calcutta  and  Loudon,  selections  from  the  New 
Testament,  The  Precepts  of  Jisus,  the  Guide  to 
Pence  and  Happiness,  in  English,  .Sanscrit,  and 
Bengalee,  reprinted  in  Boston,  1sl>s.  By  this 
latter  publication  he  excited  the  adverse  criticism 
of  Rev.  Dr.  Joshua  Marshman's  Friend  of  India ; 
to  which  he  replied  in  the  three  tracts,  An  Appeal 
to  the  Chris/ion  Public  in  Defence  of  the  "  Precepts 
of  Jesus."  Sicoitfl  Appeal,  Final  Appeal.  He  next 
issued  in  Sanscrit,  Bengalee,  and  English,  Apologg 
for  the  Pursuit  of  Fiind  lieatiluile,  Indepemb  utlg 
of  Brahmaniced  Observances,  Calcutta,  lSl'O;  Expo- 
sition  of  the  Judicial  ami  Revenue  Hi/stems  of  India, 
1862.  He  believed  in  the  divine  mission  of  Jesus, 
but  considered  that  a  combination  of  Christianity 
and  Brahmanisin  was  possible.  He  maintained 
that  the  correct  interpretation  of  the  Upanishads 
was  monotheistic.  On  Jan.  26,  1830,  he  founded 
in  Calcutta  the  Brahmiya  Somaj,  from  which 
came  the  Brahmo  Somaj  (which  see).  He  strenu- 
ously advocated  through  the  Bengal  Herald,  of 
which  he  was  part  proprietor,  the  abolition  of 
suttee.  In  i860  he  appeared  before  the  British 
court  in  London,  as  the  accredited  representative 
of  the  sovereign  of  Delhi,  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining from  the  East-India  Company  an  increase 
of  their  annual  stipend  to  him,  and  successfully 
performed  his  mission.  While,  in  England  he 
worshipped  with  the  Unitarians.  The  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  his  death  was  celebrated  at  Bris- 
tol, Eng.,  Sept.  27.  18.V5.  The  address  was  de- 
livered by  Prof.  Max  Midler.  See  Carpenter  : 
Last  Doi/s  of  Raja  Raininohun  Roij  in  England. 
with  a  Biographical  Sketch,  London,  1866. 

"RAMUS,  Petrus  (Pierre  de  la  Ramee),  b.  at 
Cuth,  a  village  in  Yermandois,  1515;  d.  in  Paris, 
Aug.  26,  1572.  When  he  was  twelve  years  old, 
lie  came,  walking  on  his  bare  feet,  to  Paris  to 
study;  and  he  began  his  career  at  the  university 
as  errand-boy  to  an  older  and  richer  student. 
Nevertheless,  in  his  twenty-first,  year  he  took  his 
degree  as  Master  of  Arts;  anil,  when  he  shortly 
after  began  to  teach,  he  immediately  became  the 
subject  of  the  most  intense  interest.  He  was  a 
declared  adversary  of  the  Aristotelian  logic;  but 
when,  in  1513,  he  published  his  Aiumadrersiones 
Dialectical  (a  criticism  of  the  logic  of  Aristotle) 
and  his  Insti/utiones  Dialeclica:  (an  exposition  of 
his  own  logical  system),  he  stirred  up  such  a  wrath 


among  the  philosophers  that  he  was  arraigned 
before'  a  royal  court  as  an  impudent  seducer  of 
youth,  and  condemned  to  perpetual  silence  on  the 
subject,  under  pain  of  "confiscation  and  bodily 
punishment."  After  the  accession  of  Henry  II., 
however,  in  1517,  ha  once  more  obtained  freedom 
to  speak  and  write  through  the  good  ollices  of  the 
Cardinal  of  Lorraine;  but  he  was  soon  again 
entangled  in  embroilments  of  various  kinds.     He 

I  was  a  man  of  reforms;  and  his  reformatory  zeal 
went  far  beyond  the  field  of  logic,  dialectics,  and 
grammar.  Alter  the  colloquy  of  Poissy,  1562,  he 
openly  embraced  Protestantism;  and,  though  he 
retained  his  chair  at  the  Sorbonne  as  professor  of 
philosophy,  he  had  to  flee  for  his  life,  whenever 
the  two  religious  parties  took  to  arms.  IJe  finally 
fell  as  a  victim  of  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew. The  logical  system  which  he  proposed  to 
substitute  for  that  of  Aristoile  has  not  proved  of 
great  benefit  to  mankind;  though  it  found  many 

j  illustrious  adepts,  —  Milton,  Arminius,  Cliytrseus, 
Sturm,  and  others,  —  and  formed,  if  not  a  school, 
at  least  a  party,  the  Ramists.  But  his  persistent 
and  passionate  opposition  to  scholasticism  took 
effect  not  only  in  Paris,  but  also  in  Glasgow,  Wit- 
tenberg, and  even  in  Bologna,  and  made  him  the 
precursor  of  Descartes  and  Pascal.  ( )f  his  numer- 
ous writings,  there  is  no  collected  edition.  His 
posthumous  work  (('oinmcnlarii  de  religione  Chris- 
tiana, Erancfort,  1576)  was  often  reprinted,  and 
found  much  favor  in  the  Reformed  Church.  His 
Life  was  written  by  J.  The.  Freigius,  Basel, 
1574,  Theoi'hil.  Banosius,  Erancfort,  1576,  and 
Nicolas^de   Nascel,  Paris,  15!)!). 

RANCE,  Armand  Louis  le  Bouthillier,  de,  b. 
in  Paris,  Jan.  9,  1626;  d.  at  Soligny-la-Trappe, 
Oct.  12,  1700.  At  ten  years  of  age  he  was  a 
canon  of  Notre-I>ame  de  Paris,  abbot  of  La 
Trappe,  and  prior  of  several  monasteries;  at  thir- 
teen he  published  a  critical  edition  of  Anacreon; 
at  eighteen  he  was  one  of  the  most  conspicuous 
figures  in  the  gay  and  sensuous  society  of  Paris; 
and  at  twenty-five  he  was  a  debauchee,  with  only 
one  passion  left,  that  of  hunting.  Then  he  was 
converted.  He  resigned  all  his  benefices,  sold  all 
his  property,  and  distributed  the  money  among  the 
poor,  and  retired  to  La  Trappe,  where  he  spent 
the  rest  of  his  life,  and  established  the  severest 
discipline  ever  heard  of.  Nee  Trapeists.  He 
was  a  prolific  writer :  Traile  de  la  saintete  et  des 
devoirs  de  la  vie  rnouasliipie.  piSlj,  E.r/ilieation  de 
la  regie  de  saint  Beuoil,  16S!),  etc  His  Life  was 
written  by  Lenain  i>e  Tillemont,  171  it,  and 
Chateaubriand,  184-1. 

RANDALL,  Benjamin.  Nee  Freewill  Bap- 
tists. 

RANDOLPH  MACON  COLLEGE,  located  at 
Ashland,  near  Richmond,  Va.,  is  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Methodist-Episcopal  Church  South. 
It  bears  the  name  of  two  honored  American 
statesmen,  —  John  Randolph  of  Roanoke,  and  Na- 
thaniel Macon  of  North  Carolina..  It.  enjoys  the 
distinction  of  being  the  oldest  Methodist  college 
in  the  United  States,  ha\  ing  been  begun  in  Feb- 
ruary, i860,  though  it  diil  not  commence  its  actual 
work  of  instruction  until  two  years  later.  It  was 
first  located  at  Boyd  ton,  Mecklenburg  County,  Ya., 
where  it  remained  until  18(iS,  when,  on  account 
of  the  inaccessibility  of  its  location  and  ,i  change 
in  its  patronizing  territory,  it  was  removed  to  its 
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present  location  at  Ashland.  Although  it  suf- 
fered heavily  by  the  late  war,  losing  almost  its 
entire  endowment,  it  has  yet  prospered  since  its 
removal  to  its  present  commanding  location,  hav- 
ing reached  a  patronage  of  235  students.  _  Its 
moral  and  religious  tone  eminently  entitles  it  to 
be  called  a  Christian  institution  of  learning.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  widely  and  favorably  known 
colleges  in  the  South.  Among  its  graduates  now 
living,  and  filling  important  positions,  are  found 
two  bishops  (H.  X.  McTyeire  and  J.  C.  Granbery), 
eight  presidents,  and  twenty-two  professors  in  va- 
rious institutions  of  learning,  besides  many  others 
now  filling  prominent  positions  in  civil,  political, 
and  professional  life.  The  best  Southern  scholar- 
ship has  always  been  found  in  its  faculty.  The 
following  distinguished  men  have  served  as  presi- 
dents: Rev.  Stephen  Olin,  D.D.  (1832-38),  Landon 
C.  Garland,  LL.D.  (183*— 10,  now  chancellor  of 
Vanderbilt  University),  Rev.  William  A.  Smith, 
D.D.  (1840-66),  Thomas  C.  Johnson,  A.M.  (1866- 
68),  Rev.  James  A.  Duncan,  D.D.  (1808-77),  and 
Rev.  W.  W.  Bennett,  D.D.,  the  present  incum- 
bent. W.  F.  TILLETT. 

RANTERS,  an  Antinomiau  sect  of  the  Com- 
monwealth period,  which  Fuller,  in  his  Church 
History,  associates  with  the  Familists.  Ross,  in 
his  Xlavae(itia  (p.  2*7,  ed.,  1655),  describes  them  as 
making  an  open  profession  of  lewdness,  practising 
a  community  of  women,  etc.  In  An  Account  of 
the  Life  ami  Actions  of  Mr.  John  Banyan  (London, 
1692,  p.  22)  they  are  described  as  believing  them- 
selves incapable  of  sinning,  and  fancying  them- 
selves in  Adam's  state,  as  he  was  in  paradise  be- 
fore the  fall,  of  stripping  themselves  naked  (like 
the  Turbulines,  etc.)  at  their  public  meetings. 
The  name  was  also  at  one  time  applied  to  the 
Primitive  Methodists,  who  separated  themselves 
from  the  main  body  of  Methodists,  and  were  dis- 
tinguished by  their  violent  bodily  manifestations. 

RA'PHAEL  (the  divine  healer),  in  Jewish  angel- 
ology  "  one  of  the  seven  holy  angels  who  present 
the  prayers  of  the  saints,  and  who  go  in  and  out 
before  the  glory  of  the  Holy  One"  (Tob.  xii.  15)  ; 
also  said  to  be  one  of  the  four  archangels  (Michael, 
Uriel,  Gabriel,  and  Raphael)  who  stand  round  the 
throne  of  God.  In  Tobit  he  plays  the  part  of 
guide  to  Tobias,  for  whom  he  works  miracles.  In 
ecclesiastical  tradition  he  appears  as  the  herald 
to  the  shepherds  of  the  world's  "  great  joy." 

RAPHALL,  Morris  Jacob,  Ph.D.,  Jewish  rabbi; 
b.  at  Stockholm,  Sweden,  September,  1708;  d.  in 
New- York  City,  June  23,  1868.  He  studied  at 
the  Jewish  college  in  Copenhagen,  and  at  thirteen 
was  a  rabbi.  The  next  six  years  were  spent  in 
study  in  England,  and  the  next  six  in  travel  and 
European  study.  From  1825  to  1841  he  resided 
in  London,  where  in  1834  he  began  "the  first 
Jewish  publication  ever  issued  in  England,"  the 
Hchrcic  Jicciew.  From  1*41  to  1849  lie  was  the 
rabbi  preacher  at  Birmingham,  Eng.,  and  there 
played  a  principal  part  in  the  establishment  of 
"the  first  national  school  in  England  for  the 
Jews."  From  1849  to  his  death  "he  was  rabbi 
preacher  to  an  Anglo-German  congregation  (JS'nai 
Jeshurun)  in  New-York  City.  He  wrote  the  Post- 
oibical  History  of  the  Jars,  Xew  York,  1866,  2 
vols.,  and  translated,  with  D.  A.  de  Sola,  Eiqhleen 
treatises  ,,/  the  MUhna,  London,  1813,  2d  ed.,  1845. 

RAPPISTS,  the  followers  of  the  weaver  George 


Rapp,  who  was  born  at  Iptingen,  YVuvtemberg, 
1770,  and  died  at  Economy,  Penn.,  Aug.  7,  1847. 
He  thought  himself  called  upon  to  reform  society 
upon  the  basis  of  the  New  Testament  as  he 
understood  it.  He  gathered  around  him  a  com- 
pany of  persons  who  had  all  their  property  in 
common ;  but  by  so  doing  he  fell  into  the  dis- 
favor of  the  government,  and  therefore,  with  a 
portion  of  his  followers,  emigrated  to  the  United 
States  in  1803.  They  settled  first  on  Coneque- 
nessing  Creek  in  Butler  County,  Penn.,  and  called 
the  village  Harmony.  Prospering  through  their 
industry  and  economy,  they  were  able  to  pur- 
chase, in  1815,  a  tract  of  twenty-four  thousand 
acres  upon  the  Wabash,  Ind.,  and  thither  they 
removed.  New  Harmony  was,  however,  sold  to 
Robert  Owen  in  1S24 ;  and  the  Rappists  emigrat- 
ed to  Economy,  seventeen  miles  north-west  of 
Pittsburg,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ohio. 

RASHI,  the  celebrated  Jewish  commentator; 
b.  at  Troyes  in  Champagne,  France,  1040;  d. 
there  July  13,  1105.  (See  De  Rossi :  Dizionario 
storico  degli  autori  Ebrei,  Parma,  1802.)  He  is 
often  spoken  of  simply  as  Yarchi;  and  how  that 
misunderstanding  arose  is  not  known.  But  he 
did  not  belong  to  that  circle  of  rabbins  who 
assumed  the  surname  of  Yarchi  from  their  native 
place,  Lunel  in  Perpignan  ("lima,"  TIT).  He 
spent  seven  years  in  travelling  through  Italy, 
Greece,  Palestine,  Egypt,  Persia,  and  Germany, 
and  was  well  versed  in  philology,  philosophy, 
medicine,  astronomy,  law,  etc.  Besides  commen- 
taries on  twenty-three  treatises  of  the  Talmud, 
commentaries  on  the  Midrash  Rabba,  a  book  on 
medicine,  etc.,  he  wrote  commentaries  on  all 
the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  giving  both  the 
literal  sense  and  the  allegorical  explanations  of 
the  older  rabbins.  These  commentaries,  written 
in  Hebrew  mixed  up  with  Latin,  Greek,  and 
Old-French  words,  and  in  a  condensed,  obscure 
style,  attracted,  nevertheless,  much  attention,  both 
among  Jews  and  Christians.  The  first  book 
printed  in  Hebrew  was  his  commentary  on  the 
Pentateuch,  Reggio,  1475.  The  later  editions  are 
quite  numerous  ;  and  there  is  a  complete  Latin 
translation  by  Breithaupt,  —  Prophets,  Psalms, 
and  Job  (1713),  the  historical  books  (1714),  the 
Pentateuch  (1740).  See  J.  Chr.  Wolf  :  Biblioth. 
Ilchrrta,  1715-33,  4  vols,  quarto;  I.  M.  Jost  : 
(_ii  schichte  des  Judentliums,  1*57;  Bloch  :  Lebens- 
geschichte  d.  Salomo  Jizchaki,  1840. 

The  name  Rashi  is  the  combination  of  the 
initial  letters,  "tyi,  of  the  full  name  and  title, 

pnr  p  T\thy  -2\  i.e.,  Rabbi  Shelomoh  ben 
Yitz'haki.  De  Rossi's  Dizionario,  referred  to 
above,  has  been  translated  into  German  by  Dr. 
ILiinberger,  Leipzig,  1839.  Rashi's  Commentary 
on  the  Pentateuch  was  translated  into  German 
by  Lucas  Prague,  1833-38.    wilhblm  pres.sel. 

RASKOLNIKS.     See  Russian  Sects. 

RATHERIUS,  b.  at  Liege  about  890;  d.  at 
Namur,  April  25,  974.  He  was  brought  up  a 
monk  in  the  monastery  of  Lobach  (German)  or 
Lobbes  (French),  in  the  Hainaut,  and  became 
possessed  of  what  was  still  left,  from  the  Carolin- 
gian  age,  of  education  and  scholarship.  Through 
his  incidental  connections  with  King  Hugo  of 
Provence  he  became  bishop  of  Verona  in  931, 
but  was  deposed  and  imprisoned  on  account  of 
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treason  ;  and,  though  he  later  on  succeeded  twice 
in  taking  possession  of  the  see,  lie  was  both 
times  expelled  by  the  clergy-  Through  his  inci- 
dental connection  with  King  Otho  of  Germany  he 
became  bishop  of  Liege  in  Uoo,  but  was  deposed 
on  account  of  incapacity;  and  even  as  abbot  of 
Alna,  a  small  branch  institution  of  Eobach,  he 
did  not  give  satisfaction.  His  life  makes  the 
impression  of  an  ambitious  adventurer;  but  his 
works  (Prcdoquia,  !><•  contemtu  cunonitm,  etc.),  of 
which  there  is  i  collected  edition  by  Ballerini 
(Verona,  1705),  have  considerable  interest  both 
historical  and  psychological.  See  Youij,:  llnllie- 
rais  of  Verona,  Jena,  1S51,  12  vols.       A.   Vihiel. 

RATHMANN,  Hermann,  b.  in  Lubeck,  1585; 
d.  at  Dantzic,  dune  :>(),  1(128.  He  studied  the- 
ology at  Leipzig,  Rostock,  and  Cologne,  and  was 
in  liili'  appointed  pastor  at  Dantzic.  In  KiL'l  he 
published  Jesu  Christi  Gmulenreir/i,  in  which  he 
asserted  that  God's  word  has  no  inherent  power 
to  instruct  man,  and  make  him  better,  but  must 
be  supported  and  supplemented  by  the  activity 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  book  was  vehemently 
denounced  by  Johann  Corvinus;  and  a  contro- 
versy broke  out  which  lasted  to  the  death  of 
Uathmann,  and  in  which  many  of  the  first  theo- 
logians of  the  time  took  part.  See  Moller  : 
Citnhria  Uterala,  iii.  p.  503.  L.  heller. 

RATIONALISM  and  SUPRANATURALISM, 
two  terms  of  great  prominence  in  modern  theol- 
ogy, are  aptly  defined  by  Fr.  Y .  lleinhard,  in  his 
Gestiimluisse,  Sulzbach,  1810.     He  says, — 

"In  rationalism,  reason  is  the  sole  arbiter.  What 
reason  cannot  comprehend  and  accept  can  never 
form  part  of  the  rationalist's  conviction.  His  con- 
sciousness is  homogeneous,  and  his  intellect  consis- 
tent throughout.  To  him,  Scripture  is  like  any  other 
book.  He  accepts  it,  only  when  it  agrees  with  his 
opinions,  and  then  only  as  an  illustration  and  anirnia- 
tion,  not  as  an  authority.  The  supranaturalist,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  no  less  in  harmony  with  his  funda- 
mental  maxim.  In  matters  of  religion,  Scripture  is 
to  him  what  reason  is  to  the  rationalist.  Though  he, 
too,  employs  reason,  he  employs  it  onlv  to  search  and 
judge  those  claims  to  a  divine  origin  which  Scripture 
puts  forth;  and  as  soon  as  that  point  has  been  de- 
cided, and  he  feels  convinced  that  Scripture  contains 
the  direct  teachings  of  God,  it  becomes  his  highest, 
his  sole  authority.  The  only  office  of  reason  is  to 
search  and  explain  the  true  meaning  of  Scripture; 
but  the  doctrines  themselves,  even  though  they  may 
seem  strange  and  hard,  must  he  recognized,  and  ac- 
cepted unconditionally." 

Of  the  two  terms,  rationalism  is  the  older.  It 
was  first  used  by  Amos  Contemns,  in  his  Tlieologia 
imturalis,  1001,  where  it  was  applied  to  the  theo- 
logians of  the  Socinian  school,  to  naturalists  and 
deists.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  Comenius 
was  not  the  inventor  of  the  name  "  rafionalista," 
as  the  form  "  rationista"  occurs  before  his  time, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
when  it  was  applied  to  the  Aristotelian  human- 
ists of  the  school  of  Helmstadt.  At  its  first 
appearance  the  opposite  of  rationalism  was  not 
designated  as  supranaturalism,  but  simply  as  prot- 
estantism (see  C  abler:  Neuextes  thiol mj.  Journal, 
Nuremberg,  1801).  As  the  champions,  however, 
of  protestantism,  that  is,  of  the  theology  based 
upon  Scripture  as  the  divine  revelation,  generally 
designated  their  adversaries,  not  as  rationalists, 
but  as  naturalists,  it  naturally  came  to  pass  that 
their  own  view7s  were  designated  as  supranatural- 
ism, and  not  as  suprarationalism,  or  irrationalism, 


though  the  latter  designation  occurs.  When  the 
term  "supranaturalism  "  was  brought  into  use  is 
not  known  ;  but  it  is  found  in  (Iabler. 

About  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  the 
two  opponents  stood  fully  developed,  confronting 
each  other,  and  the  contest  began.  The  finish- 
ing strokes,  both  types  received  from  the  philoso- 
phy of  Wolff;  but  long  preparations  preceded  the 
consummation,  and  it  is  interesting  to  notice 
the  different  characteristics  which  the  incipient 
movement  exhibits  under  the  different  national 
conditions.  In  England  the  rapidly  increasing 
deism  called  forth  a  long  series  of  apologetical 
writings,  though  without  thereby  producing  any 
sharp  and  decisive  contrast.  Herbert  of  Cher- 
bury  (d.  lt»  18)  taught  that  the  innate  ideas  of 
reason  and  the  general  contents  of  revelation  were 
identical,  but  that  the  latter  was,  nevertheless, 
necessary  in  order  to  restore  the  original  but 
almost  ruined  natural  religion.  Around  this  idea 
of  a  natural  religion,  deism  gathered  its  cham- 
pions;  ami  the  prevailing  latitudinarianism,  em- 
phasizing that  which  is  common  to  all  confessions, 
and  willing  to  sacrifice  that  which  is  specifically 
Christian  for  that  which  is  common  to  all  reli- 
gions, almost  bowed  to  the  same  standard.  Hobl  ies 
(d.  lU7!i)  disgusted  people  by  representing  the 
absolute  authority  of  the  king  as  the  sole  foun- 
dation of  positive  Christianity,  while  Locke  (d. 
1704)  charmed  them  by  his  demonstration  of  the 
reasonableness  of  Christianity;  but  both  contrib- 
uted, each  in  his  way,  to  strengthen  the  dominion 
of  that  common  sense  in  accordance  with  which 
Toland  (d.  Yl'1'1)  could  proclaim  that  Christianity 
contains  no  mystery,  and  Tindal  (d.  17oo),  that 
the  Gospels  are  simply  a  republication  of  the  reli- 
gion of  nature.  But  the  curious  fact  is,  that  this 
relation  between  Christianity  and  natural  religion 
was  recognized  by  the  apologists  :  yea,  Butler 
(d.  1751)  even  accepted  Tindal's  proposition 
concerning  the  republication  of  the  religion  of 
nature.  Indeed, by  accommodating  themselves  to 
the  views  of  their  adversaries,  and  confining  their 
defence  of  the  authority  of  Scripture  to  a  strictly 
scientific  demonstration,  the  English  apologists 
came  to  point  nearly  in  the  same  direction  as 
their  antagonists  ;  and  the  representatives  of  the 
type  of  supranaturalism  must  be  sought  for  among 
the  dissenters.  In  the  Netherlands  two  currents 
may  be  observed  ;  one  issuing  from  a  purely  philo- 
sophical, and  the  other  from  ■■•  pietistie,  religious 
principle,  but  both  setting  directly  and  with  vigor 
against  orthodox  Calvinism.  From  the  first  propo- 
sition of  Descartes  (d.  1050),  1)<:  ommhus  dubilan- 
dum  est  ("every  thing  must  be  doubled"),  even 
thei'onfession  of  the  Established  Church  could  not 
hope  to  vindicate  itself  as  an  exception  ;  and  his 
second  proposition,  coijilo  err/o  sum  ("  I  think,  con- 
sequently 1  am  ''),  gave  to  all  speculation  a  merely 
subjective  basis,  from  which  the  objectivity  of  a 
denominational  creed  could  never  be  reached, 
except  by  a  leap,  or  surreptitiously.  Still  worse, 
in  his  Trit<-liitiis  theologico-jiolilicus  Spinoza  openly 
attacked  the  authority  of  Scripture, ami  demanded 
the  whole  question  transferred  from  a  religious 
to  a  historical  court.  Xo  wonder,  therefore,  that, 
towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the 
Netherlands  swarmed  with  atheists,  and  critical 
questions  rose  to  the  surface  even  within  theologi- 
cal circles,  especially  since  the  other  current,  the 
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Dutch  pietism,  — rapidly  developing  from  a  cau- 
tious emphasis  on  life  as  against  doctrine  (Cocce- 
jus,  d.  1669),  into  an  open  tendency  of  separation 
from  the  Established  Church  (Labadie,  d.  1674),  — 
ran  in  an  almost  parallel  direction.  Pietism  gen- 
erally takes  a  much  greater  interest  in  life  than 
in  science,  the  result  of  which  is,  that  it  often 
allows  science  to  shrivel  into  a  mere  formal  dem- 
onstration. On  account  of  this  indiffereiitism 
to  the  extension  of  truth  for  truth's  own  sake, 
pietism  may  come  to  consider  Scripture  simply  a 
practical  means  to  a  practical  end,  and  not  keep 
the  source  of  all  truth  ever  flowing,  and  ever  re- 
newing and  refreshing  life ;  the  practical  end  of 
pietist  life  so  often  .shrinks  into  a  narrow  broth- 
erhood of  the  faithful,  with  no  interest  for,  but 
perhaps  even  antipathy  against,  the  church  uni- 
versal. Thus  pietism  is  never  well  fitted  to  take 
up  arms  in  defence  of  supranaturalism  :  on  the 
contrary,  in  its  farther  development  it  generally 
shows  a  tendency  towards  rationalism.  But  in 
France,  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
even  this  semblance  of  an  opposition  to  ration- 
alism disappeared,  and  the  whole  movement  was 
directed  by  the  encyclopedists.  Pascal's  influ- 
ence had  died  out;  and  the  adversaries  of  the  ency- 
clopedists were  either  petrified  in  mere  externals, 
or  lost  in  indifferentism.  But  the  finest  fruits, 
in  a  religious  aspect,  which  the  encyclopedists 
produced,  were  the  very  affected  enthusiasm  of 
liousseau  for  Christ  and  the  Gospels,  and  Vol- 
taire's very  natural  passion  for  toleration. 

What  has  been  said  of  pietism  in  the  Nether- 
lands is  true  also  of  pietism  in  Germany.  Though 
it  was  only  the  eccentricities  and  excesses  of  some 
enthusiasts  which  actually  led  into  apostasy  and 
free-thinking,  even  in  its  noblest  form  pietism 
could  not  help  acting  on  orthodoxy  as  a  dissolvent. 
It  was  adverse  to  the  scholastic  form  in  which  the 
orthodox  system  was  presented;  it  was  lukewarm 
to  the  idea  of  pure  doctrine  for  purity's  own 
sake;  it  was  well  disposed  to  those  who  labored 
for  a  union  between  the  Lutheran  and  the  Pie- 
formed  churches;  and  it  was  firmly  determined 
to  make  religion,  first  and  foremost,  a  practical 
issue  :  that  is  to  say,  pietism  was  indifferent  where 
orthodoxy  was  passionate,  and  passionate  where 
orthodoxy  was  indifferent.  At  the  same  time,  or- 
thodoxy underwent  certain  changes  which  actu- 
ally weakened  it.  It  is  true  that  Georg  Calixtus 
(d.  1656)  occupied  a  somewhat  insulated  position. 
It  is  also  true  that  Musaeus  (d.  1681),  so  famous 
for  his  attack  upon  Herbert  of  Cherbury  and 
■Spinoza,  was  compelled  to  abjure  all  syncretism. 
Hut  the  Carpzovs  and  the  Calovs,  nevertheless, 
soon  ceased  to  sound  the  keynote.  Distinctions 
were  adopted  between  "against"  and  "above" 
reason  (non  contra,  sed  supra  rationem),  between 
regenerated  aiyl  un regenerated  reason  (ratio  re.na- 
tn  and  ratio  irregenita),  between  a,  mechanical  and 
a  normal  use  of  reason  (urns  organirus  and  usus 
uormaUcus)  ■  and,  though  these  distinctions  did  not 
actually  shake  the  authority  o£  Scripture,  they  cer- 
tainly moved  the  centre  of  gravitation  on  which 
that  authority  rested.  The  old  professors  fought 
vacantly  against  the  approaching  danger;  but 
they  saw  with  regret  and  anxiety  how  the  voun- 
students  dropped  off,  and  fell  into  pietism,  or  dis- 
beliefs of  various  kinds.  Such  was  the  state  of 
«.ermau  theology  when  the  period  of  enlighten- 


ment (Aufklarung)  dawned  upon  it.  It  was 
double-faced,  —  at  once  popular  and  philosophi- 
cal. The  popular  light  was  at  first  introduced 
from  England,  France,  and  the  Netherlands;  but 
it  soon  found  in  Friedrich  II.  of  Prussia  its  social 
guaranty,  in  Christian  Thomasius  (d.  1728)  its 
theological  exponent,  and  in  Gellert  and  a  swarm 
of  co-workers  its  literary  propagators,  who  in  a 
light,  genteel,  half-satirical  manner,  swept  away 
all  pedantry,  scholasticism,  and  other  forms  of 
old-fogyism.  Wolff  was  the  bringer  of  the  philo- 
sophical light.  He  established  a  sharp  distinction 
between  theologia  naturalis  and  theologia  revelata. 
In  the  former,  nothing  is  admitted  but  that  which 
can  be  logically  demonstrated  and  scientifically 
proved  :  in  the  latter  any  thing  is  accepted  which 
is  taught  in  Scripture.  And  the  relation  between 
those  two  dominions  is  this  :  all  that  is  valid  in 
theologia  naturalis  must  be  found  in  theologia  rece- 
luta,  but  not  all  that  is  found  in  theologia  revelata 
is  valid  in  theologia  naturalis.  To  this  distinction 
corresponds  that  between  rationalism  and  supra- 
naturalism  ;  and  the  contest  between  the  two 
latter  is,  so  to  speak,  symbolized  by  Wolff's  own 
life.  In  172^5  lie  was  driven  away  from  Halle  with 
threats  of  the  gibbet :  in  1740  he  was  brought 
back  in  a  triumphal  chariot. 

In  the  group  of  supranaturalists  which  formed 
under  the  direct  influence  of  the  philosophy  of 
Wolff,  S.  J.  Baumgarten  (d.  1757)  occupies  the 
most  prominent  place,  and  by  his  side  J.  D. 
Aliehaelis  (d.  1791).  In  Germany  as  in  England 
the  relation  in  which  supranaturalism  placed  itself 
to  the  advancing  rationalism  was  apologetical ; 
and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  Wolffian  school, 
with  its  elaborate  method  of  demonstration,  its 
many  new  cosmological  and  anthropological  ideas, 
and  its  bright,  ethical  optimism,  furnished  the 
apologists  with  much  excellent  material;  though, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  evident,  that,  by  its  per- 
petual harping  on  the  principium  rationis  sujjici- 
entis,  it  often  drew  the  whole  subject  down  into 
a  lower  sphere  by  teaching  people  to  content 
themselves  with  the  probable  and  the  useful,  in- 
stead of  demanding  truth  and  goodness.  (See 
Zorn  :  Petinotheologie,  1742.)  More  independent 
of  Wolff  are  Mosheim  (d.  1755)  and  the  Wurtem- 
berg  school  of  theology,  Matthaus  Pfaff  (d.  1760), 
Oting»r  (d.  1782),  and  others.  The  Wurtemberg 
school  is  thoroughly  biblical  in  its  character,  and 
its  work  was  principally  exegetical.  Pfaff  con- 
cedes that  natural  religion  is  held  in  high  esteem 
by  Scripture;  but  he  adds  that  it  is  utterly  insuf- 
ficient to  salvation,  because  it  knows  nothing  of 
Christ:  it  has  only  a  usus  pcedagogicus.  Exegesis, 
he  asserts,  is  the  only  foundation  on  which  true 
theology  can  be  built  up;  and  he  laments,  when 
seeing  how  people's  hearts  have  been  turned  away 
from  Scripture  "  since  theology  put  on  the  cloak 
of  philosophy."  Otinger  brought  into  the  school 
a  luvstico-theosophical  element;  and  he,  too,  com- 
plained of  the  meagre  reasonableness  of  the 
Wolffian  demonstrations.  Entirely  without  any 
connection  with,  but  still  belonging  to,  the  supra- 
naturalist  group,  stand  the  two  great  apologists  of 
the  period,  —  Bonnet  (d.  1793)  and  Haller  (d.  1777). 

Between  supranaturalism  and  rationalism,  Les- 
sing  (d.  1781)  forms  the  transition.  His  funda- 
mental idea,  that  God  educates  the  human  race 
by  revelations,  every  supranaturalist  will  accept. 
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But  when  lie  adds  that  the  contents  of  the  divine 
revelations  are  essentially  identical  with  the  con- 
tents of  human  reason,  and  would  easily  be  rec- 
ognized as  such  but  for  the  peculiar  form  which 
has  been  given  to  it  for  the  sake  of  greater  im- 
pressiveness,  hesitation  begins.  And  when  he 
goes  on,  and  declares  that  none  of  the  historically 
given  religions  is  or  can  be  the  absolute  religion, 
because  its  dogmas,  though  they  may  contain 
eternal  truth,  must  be  set  forth  in  expressions  be- 
longing to  a  certain  time  and  place,  and  conse- 
quently transitory,  he  has  arrived  at  the  threshold 
of  rationalism,  By  the  decisive  distinction  he 
makes  between  that  which  is  eternal  in  a  religion 
and  that  which  is  historical,  he  is  connected  di- 
rectly with  J.  S.  Sender  (d.  1791),  the  father  of 
modern  biblical  criticism,  and  the  representative  of 
rationalism  in  its  first,  stage.  In  his  critical  exhi- 
bitions of  the  transient  features  of  the  Christian 
revelation,  Semler  entirely  lost  sight  of  the  eternal 
kernel,  which  he  replaced  with  a  somewhat  vague 
idea  of  a  sublime  teaching,  conducive,  if  not  in- 
dispensable, to  the  social  and  moral  development 
of  mankind.  Personally,  however,  he  was  not 
without  piety,  and  in  all  practical  relations  he  was 
quite  conservative.  He  attacked  Basedow,  the 
Wolfenbuttel  Fragments,  and  Bahrdt,  though,  per- 
haps, not  without  a  feeling  that  he  fought  against 
disagreeable  consequences  drawn  from  his  own 
premises:  and  he  held  that  the  State  had  a  light 
to  decide  what  should  be  taught  in  the  school  and 
in  the  pulpit,  and  what  not.  It  was  only  in  the 
theoretical  questions  of  theology  that  he  was 
liberal  in  the  application  of  the  principle  of 
"  accommodation,"  his  own  invention,  according 
to  which  any  idea  set  forth  in  Scripture  could  be 
put  quietly  out  of  the  way  as  a  mere  accommo- 
dation, from  the  side  of  the  author  or  of  Christ, 
to  reigning  circumstances.  There  was  a  long  dis- 
tance between  him  and  the  Wolfenbuttel  Fragments, 
whose  publication  began  in  1774,  and,  again,  be- 
tween the  Wolfenbiittel  Fragments  and  Bahrdt  (d. 
17!)i').  Sender  never  criticised  the  moral  char- 
acter of  Jesus  and  the  apostles.  It  was  the  H'u/J- 
eu/nittel  Fragments  which  led  the  way  in  that  field, 
representing  Christ  as  simply  a  reformer  of  Juda- 
ism, as  a  mere  enthusiast,  as  a  visionary,  whose 
schemes  of  establishing  a  kingdom  of  Palestine 
were  miserably  wrecked.  But  Bahrdt  followed 
up  the  track ;  and,  to  the  intense  disgust  of  the 
rationalists  themselves,  he  represented  Christ  as 
a  coarse  naturalist,  who,  from  mere  regards  of 
prudence,  concealed  his  real  plan,  that  of  destroy- 
ing all  positive  religion,  and  only  communicated 
his  wisdom  to  a  select  few,  whom  he  formed  into 
a  kind  of  secret  society.  Its  headquarters  ration- 
alism had  in  Berlin  ;  its  popular  organ,  in  Xicolai's 
Algemeine  Deutsche  Bibliul/tek,  which  began  to  be 
published  in  17oo.  As  a  representative  example 
of  its  scientific  productivity  may  be  mentioned 
Teller's  Wih-lrrlmdt  ties  _V.  f.,  1772.  In  Nicolafs 
periodical,  which  in  its  time  was  considered  one 
of  the  great  instruments  of  German  civilization, 
every  thing  which  in  English  or  French  philosophy 
smacked  of  passionate  research  or  audacious  as- 
pirations was  carefully  cut  off,  and  that  which 
was  served  was  cautiously  toned  down  to  a  most 
insipid  palaver.  In  Teller's  Wdrterhuch  all  the 
specifically  biblical  ideas  were  transformed  into 
commonplace  trivialities  of  general  morals,  which 


naturally  led  the  author  to  the  idea  of  the  per- 
fectibility of  Christianity.  Generally  speaking, 
the  course  of  rationalism,  from  its  origin  to  the 
appearance  of  Kant,  may  be  described  as  a  move- 
ment from  Christianity  to  religion  in  general,  then 
from  religion  in  general  to  mere  morality,  and 
finally,  from  morality  to  euihcmonism,  the  doctrine 
of  happiness. 

As  the  philosophy  of  Wolff  had  proved  decisive 
for  tin'  final  development  of  both  supranaturalism 
and  rationalism,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  the 
philosophy  of  Kant  would  also  exercise  its  influ- 
ence. And  so  it  did.  When  Kant,  on  the  one 
side,  theoretically,  completely  excluded  the  supra- 
natural  as  .something  to  which  reason  could  enter 
into  no  relation  whatever,  and  yet,  on  the  other 
side,  practically  re-introduced  it  into  reason  as  a 
necessary  postulate,  he  seemed  simply  to  open 
the  way  for  the  idea  of  a  divine  revelation.  And, 
indeed,  tliere  were  quite  a  number  of  theologians 
—  Staudlin  (d.  lSJii),  K.  L.  Nitzsch  (d.  1331), 
Amnion  (d.  1849),  and  others  —  who  attempted  to 
infuse  new  life  into  supranaturalism  by  deducing 
the  necessity  of  faith  in  the  Christian  mysteries 
from  Kantian  premises.  Staudlin  never  grew 
tired  of  asserting  that  the  true  conception  of 
Christianity  could  be  built  up  only  on  the  basis 
of  a  union  between  rationalism  and  supranatu- 
ralism, whence  the  school  received  the  name  of 
rational  supranaturalism,  or  supranatural  ration- 
alism. But  it  soon  became  apparent  that  the 
hybrid  had  not  strength  enough  to  live.  The  phil- 
osophical substructure  could  not  bear  the  theo- 
logical building  reared  upon  it.  One  concession 
had  to  be  made  to  rationalism  after  the  other; 
and  the  school  gradually  disappeared,  while  those 
who  took  its  place  —  Haniann,  Claudius,  Harms, 
and  others  —  built  on  another  foundation,  pursued 
other  aspirations,  and  soon  dropped  the  whole 
question  of  rationalism  and  supranaturalism. 
Still  more  affinity  rationalism  showed  to  the 
Kantian  philosophy;  and  all  the  more  serious 
rationalists  among  the  theologians  accepted  the 
Kantian  deduction  of  morality  as  a  true  liberation 
from  the  vulgar  eudEemonism,  in  which  they  felt 
half  suffocated.  But  rationalism  had  at  this  time 
spent  all  its  power  of  production.  It  could  do 
nothing  but  repeat  its  old  proposition,  —  that 
reason  is  the  highest  arbiter,  even  in  matters  of 
religion ;  that  Christianity  is  perfectible,  etc. 
Thus  Rcihr,  in  his  Brief e  tiber  den  Rationalismus, 
1813,  explains,  that  "that  which  the  supranatu- 
ralists  call  Christology  forms  no  part  of  his  sys- 
tem, which  is  simply  the  exposition  of  a  religion 
taught  by  Jesus,  but  not  of  a  religion  of  which( 
Jesus  is  the  subject."  The  fundamental  principle 
of  rationalism  he  finds  in  the  non-exclusion  of 
intermediate  causes.  "  Xo  experience,"  he  claims, 
"has  ever  found  evidence  of  a  direct,  immediate 
interference  of  God :  nay,  the  very  notion  of  the 
supranatural  causes  a  feeling  of  disgust."  The 
religion  of  Jesus  can  become  the  universal  reli- 
gion, only  so  far  as  it  is  the  religion  of  pure  rea- 
son ;  and  only  those  of  its  propositions  can  be 
accepted  as  universal  truth  which  have  been  rec- 
ognized by  the  collected  reason  of  the  human  race. 
Xot  so  very  different  from  this  is  Wegscheider : 
Inslitutiones  theol.  ctogm.,  1815.  But  though,  in 
the  second  decade  of  the  present  century,  the 
rationalists  were  still  in  possession  both  of  tin- 
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church  and  the  school,  they  not  only  produced 
nothing  new,  but  they  actually  began  to  pine 
away,  from  inanition;  and  the  new  theological 
schools  which  arose  beside  them  (those  of  Schleier- 
macher  and  Hegel)  were  as  indifferent  to  the 
question  of  rationalism  and  supranaturalism  as 
were  the  successors  of  their  supranaturalist  ad- 


versaries. 
Lit.  —  Haiix  : 


W- 


De  rationalismi  indole,  1827 
Staudlix  :  Grsrliichte  des  lialioncdismus  mirl  .S«-  i 
/,rauatiindismiis,  1*20:  ThOLUCK  :  I'orf/esc/iiclite 
d.  J!.,  1853,  and  GescJiiehte  d.  R.,  1805;  Hcxdes-  [ 
HACiKX :  Dri-  deutsche  Protestantism  us,  1*50,  3d  j 
ed.  ;  F.  i>e  Rotgeiioxt  :  Les  deux  cites,  1874;! 
[histories  of  rationalism  by  Lecky  (Lond.,  1805, 
2  v.),  and  Hurst  (N.Y.,  1805);  Cairxs:  Unbelief j 
in  the  18lh  Century,  Edinb.,  1881;  and  Tholuck  :  ! 
art.  in  Herzog,  I.  xii.  537-554].    ROBERT  ki'bel. 

RATISBON,  The  Conference  of  (April  27- 
May  25,  1511),  may  be  considered  as  a  continua- 
tion of  the  Conference  of  Worms,  1510,  and  as 
the  last  attempt  by  ( liarles  V.  at  solving  the 
religious  confusion  of  Germany  without  arms. 
The  interlocutors  were  Gropper,  Pflug,  and  Eck 
on  the  one  side,  Butzer,  Pistorius,  and  Melauch- 
tlion  on  the  other.  Besides  the  presidents,  Count- 
palatine  Friedrich  and  Cardinal  Granvella,  six 
witnesses  were  present,  among  whom  was  Jacob 
Sturm.  As  basis,  was  used,  not  the  (.'onfessio 
A  iif/usltina,  but  the  so-called  Ratisbon  Book,  in 
twenty-two  articles.  In  spite  of  Eck's  opposi- 
tion, an  agreement  was  arrived  at  concerning  the 
article  on  justification;  and  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics granted  that  faith,  with  the  addition  of  ejficax, 
was  the  principal,  and  indeed  the  sole,  condition 
of  justification.  But  with  respect  to  the  articles 
on  the  doctrinal  authority  of  the  church,  the 
hierarchy,  discipline,  sacraments,  etc.,  no  agree- 
ment was  possible ;  and  the  only  real  result  of 
the  conference  was  the  general  conviction  that 
the  religious  split  in  Germany  was  not  to  be 
healed  by  a  theological  formula. 

Lit. —  Reports  of  the  conference  were  published 
in  Latin  and  German  by  Butzer  and  Melanchthon, 
and  in  Latin  by  Eck.  Further  documents  are 
found  in  ( 'or//us  llcfnrmaloi-um,  iv.  IIS— 0.J7.  Shi/ 
also  Brikger:  Cmiiarini  u.  das  lietj,  iisbunjcr  Con- 
eordicn.,  1870;  and  Dittricti:  liajeslen  u.  lirieji- 
d.  Kardinuls  C,  Rraunsb.,  1*51.      ji.  sa'HMIHt. 

RATRAMNUS,  a.  contemporary  of  Paschasius 
Radbertus,  and  one  of  the  most  prominent  writers 
of  the  Carolingian  age  ;  was  monk  in  the  monas- 
tery of  Corbie  in  Picardy,  which  he  seems  to  have 
entered  while  AVala  was  abbot  (820-835).  Of  his 
personal  life  nothing  is  known,  but  he  enjoyed 
great  authority  and  a  great  literary  fame  in  his 
time.  Charles  the  Bald  often  appealed  to  his 
opinion  on  ecclesiastical  questions.  By  the  bish- 
ops of  his  province  he  was  charged'  with  the 
relutation  of  Bhotius'  encyclical  letter;  and 
Gottschalk  celebrated  him  in  a  poetical  epistle. 
printed  in  Migue,  l'„lr„l.  Latin.,  vol.  121.  The 
most  important  of  his  works  is  his  De  mrjmre  et 
sanguine  Domini,  written  after  811.  Pie  there 
argues  with  great  vigor  that  the  real  body  of 
Christ— the  body  in  which  he  lived  and  died, 
was  buried  and  resurrected  —  is  not  present  in 
the  Eucharist,  But,  though  he  thus  defended  the 
symbolical  view  of  the  Lord's  Supper  in  oppo- 
sition to  Paschasius  Radbertus,  he,  nevertheless, 


taught  a  kind  of  mystical  presence,  drawing  an 
analogy  from  the  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in 
the  water  of  baptism.  The  book  has  had  a  pecul- 
iar history.  By  the  synod  of  Vercelli  (1050),  it 
was  condemned  and  burned  as  a  work  of  John  Sco- 
tus  Frigena;  and  during  the  middle  ages  it  had 
fallen  completely  into  oblivion,  until  John  Fisher, 
bishop  of  Rochester,  in  1526  quoted  it  against 
(Ecolampadius  as  a  representative  of  the  Roman- 
Catholic  doctrine  of  the  Eucharist.  It  was  then 
printed  at  Cologne  in  1527  :  but  the  favor  it  found 
with  the  Protestants,  especially  with  the  Re- 
formed, made  it  suspected  among  the  Roman 
Catholics;  and  the  Council  of  Trent  put  it  unhesi- 
tatingly on  the  Index  as  a  spurious  fabrication. 
This  view  of  the  book  was  maintained  by  all 
Roman-Catholic  writers  until  the  Parisian  doc- 
tors—  Sainte-Beuve  in  1G55,  and  Jacques  Boileau 
in  1712  —  undertook  to  vindicate  its  authenticity. 
In  the  Gottschalk  controversy,  Ratrainnus  wrote 
two  works,  —  D<  prcedrstinatione  Dei  and  Trina 
Deltas.  In  the  former  he  defends  the  double  pre- 
destination ;  though,  at  the  time  he  wrote,  both 
the  synod  of  Mayence  (818)  and  that  of  Chiersy 
(819)  had  condemned  that  idea.  His  most  famous 
work  is  his  Contra  Grcteorum  opposita,  a  refuta- 
tion of  Photius,  in  which  he  defends  not  only  the 
Filioi/ur,  but  the  whole  liturgical,  dogmatical,  and 
disciplinary  development  of  the  Western  Church. 
In  his  curious  Ejaslula  de  C//noee/iJta/is  ad  llimbcr- 
tuin  he  maintains  that  the  cynocephali  are  the  off- 
spring of  Adam.  His  works  are  found  collected 
in  Migne:  Patrol.  Latin.,  vol.  121.  STEITZ. 

RATZEBERGER,  Matthaus,  b.  at  Waiigen  in 
Wurtemberg,  1501  ;  d.  at  Erfurt,  Jan.  3,  1559. 
He  studied  medicine  at  Wittenberg,  and  was  suc- 
cessively body-physician  to  the  Elector  of  Bran- 
denburg, the  Count  of  Mansfield,  and  the  Elector 
of  Saxony.  He  was  a  relative  of  Luther,  his 
house-physician,  and  an  intimate  friend  of  his. 
The  best  edition  of  his  Life  of  Luther  is  that  by 
Neudecker,  Jena,  1850. 

RAU  (RAVIUS),  Christian,  b.  at  Berlin,  Jan. 
25,  1013;  d.  at  Frankfort-on-the-Oder,  June  21, 
1677.  He  was  graduated  at  Wittenberg,  1630.  In 
1638  he  visited  England ;  from  1039  to  1612  he 
was  in  the  East,  acquiring  Turkish,  Persian,  Ital- 
ian, Spanish,  and  Romaic.  On  his  return  he 
taught  Orientalia  at  Oxford  (1012-11),  Utrecht 
(1014),  Amsterdam  (1015).  Upsala  (1050),  Kiel 
(1009),  Frankfort-on-the-Oder  (1071).  He  was 
also  at  Stockholm  for  several  years,  under  Charles 
Gustave,  as  interpreter  and  librarian  to  the  king. 
His  most  useful  work  is  perhaps  his  epitome  of 
Buxtorf's  Hebrew  and  Greek  Concordance,  Berlin 
and  Frankfort,  1077  :  but  besides  it  lie  published, 
among  other  works,  Cleronoloyia  infalUbilis  biblica, 
Upsala,  1609;  De  inlrenluali  pleniludine  temporis 
Jesu  Chrisli  in  carnem,  Frankfort,  1073. 

RAUCH,  Frederick  Augustus,  Ph.D.,  first  presi- 
dent of  Marshall  College.  Mercersburg,  Penn.  ; 
b.  atKirchbracht,  llessed larmstadt,  July  27,  1806; 
d.  at  Mercersburg,  Penn.,  March  2,  18-11.  The 
son  of  a  minister  of  the  Reformed  Church,  in 
his  childhood  he  received  a  faithful  Christian 
training.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  entered  the 
university  of  Marburg,  and  subsequently  studied 
philosophy  and  theology  in  Giessen  and  Heidel- 
berg. Thereupon  he  was  appointed  extraordi- 
nary professor  of  philosophy  in  the  university  of 
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Giessen,  and  at  the  cud  of  one  year  was  compli- 
mented with  an  appointment  to  an  ordinary  pro- 
fessorship in  the  university  of  Heidelberg.  But 
on  some  public  occasion,  before  leaving  (licssen, 
he  expressed  political  sentiments  w  hich  brought 
upon  him  the  displeasure  of  the  government.  A 
friend  warned  him  of  danger,  and  urged  him  to 
escape,  lie  had  at  midnight  a  final  interview  of 
two  hours  with  his  father,  and  then  took  refuge 
in  America,  1SJ1.  He  located  at  Easlon,  IVnn., 
and,  being  a  total  stranger,  earned  a  Iholihood 
for  some  months  by  teaching  music.  But  his 
abilities  as  a  scholar,  and  his  high  character,  soon 
becoming  known,  he  was  made  professor  of  the 
German  language  in  Lafayette  College. 

In  June,  ltv!-,  he  removed  lo  York,  l'enn.,  and 
took  charge  of  the  high  school,  which  in  \S2'.) 
had  been  established  by  the  German  Reformed 
Church  in  connection  with  her  theological  semi- 
nary. In  the  annual  meeting  held  in  October 
of  this  year  he  was  elected  professor  of  biblical 
literature.  The  high  school  was  removed  to 
Mercei'shui'g  in  the  fall  of  lSo.l,  and  incorporated 
as  Marshall  College.  Dr.  Ranch  was  chosen  presi- 
dent; and  in  the  twofold  capacity  of  president  of 
Marshall  College,  and  professor  of  biblical  litera- 
ture in  the  theological  seminary,  he  labored  with 
zeal  and  enthusiasm  for  the  last  five  years  of  his 
life. 

As  a  scholar,  Dr.  Ranch  excelled  in  classical 
literature,  in  natural  history,  in  moral  philosophy, 
and  in  mental  science.  He  was  at  home,  also,  in 
the  sphere  of  aesthetics,  and  had  his  mind  richly 
stored  with  the  creations  of  genius  as  they  belong 
to  the  fine  arts  generally.  The  German  philoso- 
phy, with  all  its  bewildering  abstractions,  was  for 
him  the  subject  of  familiar  knowledge;  while  it 
commanded,  also,  his  general  confidence  and  re- 
spect. He  saw  in  its  different  cardinal  systems, 
not  contradiction  and  confusion  so  much  as  the 
unity  of  one  and  the  same  grand  intellectual 
movement,  borne  forward  from  one  stage  of 
development  to  another.  At  Heidelberg  he  was 
a  student  and  friend  of  the  eminent  theologian 
and  philosopher,  Charles  Daub,  who  represented 
the  right  or  conservative  wing  of  the  Hegelian 
school,  and  had  firm  faith  in  the  triune  person- 
ality of  God  and  in  the  other  distinctive  prin- 
ciples of  Christianity.  In  America,  Ranch's 
Christian  ideas  became  more  decided,  clear,  and 
fixed. 

In  both  the  college  and  the  seminary,  Ranch 
taught  by  lectures,  written  and  oral.  When 
using  a  text-book,  it  was  his  uniform  habit  to 
accompany  the  examination  of  students  with  an 
informal  lecture,  expounding,  criticising,  illus- 
trating, or  commenting  upon  the  contents  of  the 
hook.  He  never  failed  to  awaken  interest,  stimu- 
late thought,  create  a  keen  thirst  for  knowledge, 
anil  kindle  enthusiasm  in  his  students.  lie  was 
probably  the  first  man  who  introduced  into  the 
educational  system  of  America  what  is  known 
as  the  organic  in  distinction  from  the  mechani- 
cal method.  Tlie  parts  of  a  subject  were  not 
regarded  as  externally,  but  ever  as  internally  re- 
lated. Mind  was  not  a  conglomerate  of  faculties, 
but  a  vital  unity.  History  was  not  merely  a 
sequence  of  events,  but  a  growth,  a  process 
advancing  agreeably  to  the  nature  of  life.  Xo 
question   in   philosophy  was   to   be  discussed  or 
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settled  according  to  an  arbitrary  plan  or  standard, 
but  was  to  be  considered  and  sohed  agreeably  to 
principles  and  laws  which  wore  inherent  in  the 
idea  itself.  The  truth  of  a  dogma  was  to  be 
tested  or  determined,  not  by  any  number  of  Bible- 
passages,  but  by  its  organic  connection  with  that 
living  economy  of  which  Jesus  Christ  was  the 
author  and  the  animating  soul.  Ranch,  whilst 
living,  was  understood  and  appreciated  by  few 
only.  The  systems  of  moral  and  mental  philoso- 
phy then  taught  were  to  him  superficial  and 
meagre.  lie  believed  it  to  be  his  mission  to 
labor  for  the  union   of  German  with   Scotch  and 

American   ] les   of   thought,   or   Anglo-German 

philosophy  as  he  termed  it.  To  accomplish  this 
end  he  planned  a  series  of  works,  the  most  need- 
ful of  which  he  believed  to  be,  one  on  psychology, 
another  on  ethics,  and  a  third  on  a'stheties.  lint 
his  premature  death  frustrated  this  scheme. 
1  hiring  the  last  year  of  his  life  he  wrote  and  pub- 
lished his  J'si/elioloyy,  and  he  had  completed  his 
plan  and  preparation  of  a  work  on  ethics. 

Dr.  Rauch  was  properly  the  founder  of  Mar- 
shall College.  This  was  the  principal  achieve- 
ment of  his  short  life.  He  prepared,  organized, 
and  trained  the  first  five  classes  (18:17—11);  and 
in  doing  this  he  breathed  a  soul  into  the  institu- 
tion. The  characteristic  teatures  of  his  philo- 
sophic genius  and  organic  method  he  infused  so 
effectually,  that  his  educational  work  survived  his 
death.  The  distinguishing  spirit  inbreathed  by 
J  him  has  lived  and  flourished  in  the  philosophy 
and  theology  of  the  college  and  seminary  (now 
located  at  Lancaster,  Penn.),  though  modified, 
developed,  and  matured  by  his  successors,  onward 
to  the  present  time.  See  Mercersbuiu;  The- 
ology. 

Lit. — Rauch:  I'si/c/ioIoi/i/,  or  a  View  of  the 
lliniiini  Soul,  iiicliuliiii/  Aiit/inijiiilot/t/.  New  York. 
lS4t)  (od  ed.  rev.,  1S44,  with  Preface  by  Dr.  J. 
\V.  Nevin);  'l'he  Inner  Life  of  the  Cliristian  (a 
series  of  sermons  published  alter  Ranch's  death 
by  E.  V.  Ghkiiart);  Dr.  J.  W.  Xf.yix  :  Eulor/y 
(on  occasion  of  the  removal  of  Ranch's  remains 
from  Mercersburg  to  Lancaster,  ].s.">!l),  in  Mi  rc<  rs- 
hunj  lleriew,  vol.  xi.  p.  450.        K.  V.  i ;  mtllAKT. 

RAUHE,  Haus.     See  AViciiern. 

RAUTENSTRAUCH,  Franz  Stephan,  b.  at  Plat- 
ten,  Rohemia,  17-34;  d.  at  Erlau,  Hungary.  17S5; 
entered  the  Benedictine  order,  taught  philosophy, 
canon  law,  and  theology,  at  Braunau,  and  was  in 
1774  made  director  of  the  theological  faculty  in 
Vienna.  He  was  a  zealous  defender  of  the  re- 
forms of  Joseph  II.,  and  drew  up  the  edict  of 
1770  concerning  the  re-organization  of  the  theo- 
logical study  in  Austria.  Among  his  writings 
are,  Jnstilulio  juris  erelesinslici,  Plague,  17(iU,  and 
Synopsis  jur.  t-rcl.,  Vienna,  1770. 

RAVENNA,  an  important  city  of  Gallia  Cispa- 
dana,  forty-three  miles  south-east  from  Bologna, 
and  originally  situated  on  the  Adriatic,  from 
which,  owing  to  the  deposits  from  the  delta  of 
the  l'o,  it  is  now  distant  between  five  and  six 
miles. 

It  was  founded  by  the  Thessalians,  according 
to  Strabo,  who  describes  it  as  traversed  by  canals, 
abounding  hi  bridges  and  ferries,  and  noted  fo- 
the  abundance  of  its  wine. 

Late  in  the  history  of  the  Roman  Republic^ 
was  the  chief  military  i-tation  of  Cisalpine  Gajj 
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and  a  frequent  resort  of  Julius  Cfesar  during  his 
Gallic  administration.  Augustus  made  it  one  of 
the  three  principal  naval  stations  of  the  empire, 
and  the  headquarters  of  the  Adriatic  fleet.  He 
constructed  a  new  and  spacious  harbor,  about 
which  a  town  grew  up,  known  later  as  the  sub- 
urb Classis  ;  and  between  this  and  the  city  proper 
arose,  in  time,  another  suburb,  under  the  name  of 
Ca'sarea. 

From  this  time  until  far  on  in  the  history  of 
the  later  empire,  the  city  appears  as  an  impor- 
tant military  and  naval  station,  and  as  a  place  of 
confinement  for  state  prisoners.  About  400  A.D. 
it  became  the  residence  of  the  Emperor  Honorius, 
who  fled  thither  at  the  approach  of  Alaric,  and 
continued  to  be  the  seat  of  government  until  the 
fall  of  the  Western  Empire,  in  47(3.  Galla  Placi- 
dia,  the  sister  of  Honorius,  and  mother  of  Valen- 
tinian  III.,  resided  there  as  regent  from  425  to 
45l),  and  contributed  largely  to  the  adornment  of 
the  city.  Theodoric  besieged  it  in  487  ;  and  the 
minder  of  Odoacer  placed  in  his  hand  the  scep- 
tre, which  he  wielded  for  thirty-three  years.  He 
was  succeeded  by  a  series  of  elective  kings,  until 
o-i'J,  when  Justinian  undertook  to  bring  Italy 
under  the  Byzantine  Empire,  and  Ravenna  opened 
its  gates  to  Belisarius.  Then  followed,  for  a 
hundred  and  eighty-five  years,  the  rule  of  the  ex- 
archs or  viceroys  of  the  Byzantine  court,  the  last 
of  whom,  Eutychius,  was  expelled  by  the  Lom- 
bards in  752. 

The  chief  interest  of  Ravenna  is  ecclesiastical. 
According  to  a  questionable  tradition,  the  gospel 
was  preached  there  as  early  as  7!)  A.D.,  by  a  dis- 
ciple of  Peter,  Apollinaris,  who  suffered  martyr- 
dom for  the  destruction  of  a  temple  of  Apollo. 
Monumentally  the  city  falls  into  the  line  of  eccle- 
siastical history  with  the  era  of  the  Theodosian 
family ;  and,  within  less  than  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years,  Galla  Placidia,  Theodoric,  and  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Byzantine  Empire,  successively 
enriched  it  with  the  Christian  monuments  which 
now  constitute  its  principal  attraction.  Its  chief 
monuments  belong  to  the  transitional  period, 
when  the  Roman  and  the  Teutonic  elements  of 
the  modern,  world  were  both  in  being,  and  when 
the  mingling  of  the  two  had  not  yet  formed  a 
third  whole  different  from  either.  It  was  the 
seat  of  the  first  settled  Teutonic  dominion  beyond 
the  Alps. 

The  monuments  fall  into  three  classes,  marking- 
three  periods,  —  the  Theodosian,  the  Gothic,  and 
the  Byzantine. 

Of  the  Theodosian  era,  the  principal  relics  are 
the  church  of  Sim  Giovanni  Evanqelixta,  erected 
by  Placidia,  4-' 5 ;  the  church  of  'SS.  Xnzaro  e 
Ci'hn,  better  known  as  the  Mausoleum  of  Galla 
Placidia  (450),  where  her  huge  sarcophagus  is 
still  preserved  with  those  of  at"  least  two  Roman 
emperors;  the  baptistery  of  San  Giovanni  in 
Fonte  (451),  one  of  the.  most  interesting  ecclesi- 
astical structures  in  the  world,  containing  the 
earliest  known  mosaics  of  the  fifth  century. 

1'he  Gothic  or  Arian  era  is  represented  by  the 
building  known  as  Theodoric's  Palace,  either  a 
fragment  of  the  original  structure,  or  an  addition 
to  lheodonc's  actual  work;  the  Mausoleum  of  The- 
odoric, a  cylindrical  stone  edifice  of  two  stories, 
with  a  cupola  formed  of  a  single  enormous  stone  ; 
the  two    Arian   churches  remaining   of   the   six 


erected  by  Theodoric,  —  San  Spirito,  noteworthy 
only  for  its  baptistery,  Santa  Maria  in  Cosmedin, 
with  its  sixth  century  mosaics,  —  and  San  Marlino 
in  Ccelo  Aureo,  afterwards  changed  to  S.  Apolli- 
nare  Nuovo,  in  honor  of  the  first  bishop  of  Raven- 
na, whose  remains  are  said  to  be  interred  there. 
The  series  of  colossal  mosaic  figures  occupying 
the  whole  length  of  the  triforium  on  both  sides  of 
the  nave  may  safely  challenge  the  competition 
of  any  similar  works  in  the  world.  The  church 
of  ,S'.  Ajiollinare  in  Classe,  in  the  ancient  suburb 
Classis,  was  begun  eight  years  after  Theodoric's 
death  (526),  and  consecrated  fifteen  years  later. 
It  now  stands  almost  alone  in  a  desolate  marsh. 
The  original  mosaics  of  671  are  interesting  as 
marking  the  point  where  the  ecclesiastical  senti- 
ment begins  to  rank  with  the  purely  Christian. 
The  figure  of  Apollinaris  in  the  midst  of  a  flock 
of  sheep  is  on  a  level  with  that  of  Peter,  thus 
asserting  the  equality  of  the  Eastern  and  Western 
churches. 

The  great  illustration  of  the  Byzantine  period 
is  the  church  of  San  Vilale,  begun  in  526,  and 
consecrated  547,  to  the  memory  of  Yitalis,  the 
patron  saint  of  Ravenna.  Here  the  oblong  basili- 
ca gives  place  to  the  octagon,  and  the  lines  of 
columns  are  replaced  by  tiers  of  arches.  The 
mosaics  are  of  the  time  of  Justinian  and  Theo- 
dora. Among  them  are  portraits  of  the  emperor 
and  empress  as  patrons  of  the  church. 

When  Honorius  chose  Ravenna  for  his  resi- 
dence, the  see  of  Ravenna  was  raised  to  metro- 
politan dignity,  increased  in  importance  under 
the  Ostrogothic  rule,  and  maintained  its  rank 
during  the  exarchate.  An  assembly  of  bishops 
was  convened  there  about  419  by  Honorius,  to 
decide  the  contest  for  the  papal  chair  between 
Boniface  and  Eulalius.  They  could  not  agree,  and 
left  the  decision  to  the  emperor.  After  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  exarchs,  a  long  struggle  began  for 
the  independence  of  the  Roman  see.  Maurus,  who 
was  primate  (042-071),  refused  obedience  to  the 
Pope,  and  was  sustained  by  the  Emperor  Con- 
stans  in  the  edict  of  666,  declaring  Ravenna  inde- 
pendent of  Rome.  Under  Pope  Domnus  (076) 
the  supremacy  of  Rome  was  again  acknowledged. 
The  struggle  was  renewed  between  Pope  Hadrian 
and  Archbishop  Leo  (770-779),  and  again,  after 
nearly  a  century  of  quiet,  between  Pope  Nicho- 
las I.  and  Archbishop  John,  and  was  finally  ended 
by  the  complete  submission  of  John  at  a  synod 
called  by  Nicholas  at  Rome,  861. 

Ravenna  has  been  the  seat  of  twenty-five  syn- 
ods, few  of  wdiich  are  deserving  of  special  men-, 
tion.  Among  the  decrees  of  the  synod  of  677  it 
was  enacted  that  bishops  must  be  consecrated 
within  three  months  after  their  appointment,  on 
penalty  of  excommunication.  At  the  synod  of 
907  the  Emperor  Otho  I.  yielded  to  Pope  John 
XIII.  the  city  and  territory  of  Ravenna.  The 
synod  of  998  condemned  the  custom  of  selling 
the  holy  Eucharist  and  chrism  ;  and  that  of  1314 
pronounced  against  the  excessive  freedom  and 
luxury  of  nuns,  and  the  too  frequent  use  of  ex- 
communication, and  revoked  the  permission  to 
monks  to  preach  indulgences. 

Ravenna  holds  the  ashes  of  Dante,  who  removed 
thither  in  1020.  There  he  completed  the  last 
cantica  of  the  Divina  Cnmmedia,  and  died  on  the 
14th   of    September,    1:121.       The   twenty-eighth 
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canto  of  the  Purgatorio,  describing  the  earthly 
paradise,  bears  unmistakable  traces  of  his  fre- 
quent walks  in  the  Pint/a,  the  great  pine-forest 
which  now  covers  part  of  the  ancient  harbor,  and 
stretches  for  forty  miles  down  the  coast. 

Lit.  —  IIjkkonymvs  Rureus  (local  historian 
of  the  sixteenth  century)  :  Ilisloriarum  Hieronymi 
Rubei,  libb.  x.  etc.,  Venet.,  1572;  Muii.vroiti ;  Her. 
Ilul.  Scrirt.,  vol.  ii.,  Milan,  1723  (this  volume 
contains  the  lives  of  all  the  Ravenncse  bishops 
by  Agnellus,  who  wrote  under  Pope  Gregory  IV. 
(>2S-844).  He  admits  that  sometimes,  in  the 
absence  of  authentic  sources  of  information,  he 
has  composed  the  biography  "with  the  help  of 
God  and  the  prayers  of  the  brethren  "  (Life  of 
S.  Exuperantius,  Mnuriiiti,  ii.  02).  Neverthe- 
less, he  represents  fairly  enough  the  traditions  of 
the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries,  though  with  some 
subsequent  legendary  incrustations.  1  lis  great  im- 
portance lies  in  preserving  the  dates  of  the  build- 
ings, and  in  showing  beyond  all  doubt,  that  the 
churches  of  Ravenna  are  really  the  works  of  the 
fifth  and  sixth  centuries)  ;  Ciampini  :  liomana 
Vetera  Monimenta,  Rome,  1747;  Al.  Feudixaxd 
vox  Quast  :  Die  Alt-christlichen  Bautcerke  von  Ra- 
venna, vom  fiinften  bis  zinn  neunten  Jahrhundert  his- 
loriich  geordnet  u.  durch  Abbildungen  erldutert,  Ber- 
lin, 1^42  (a  very  admirable  and  thorough  work)  ; 
Edward  Freeman:  The  Goths  at  llannno,  his- 
torical essays,  :3d  series,  London,  1*7!);  T.  Hodg- 
kix  :  Italy  'and  her  Invaders,  A.D.  376-4.76,  Lond., 
ISN),  2  vols.  ;  CoRRADo  1! I cv l  :  Ilaccmia  s  i  suoi 
Dtnlorni,  Raven.,  1878.  See  also  Gnsimx:  Decline 
and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire:  Milman:  History 
of  Latin  Christianity  ,  and  Hark  :  <  '/lies  of  North- 
ern and  Central  Italy,  London,  1870,  0  vols.  ;  and, 
for  history  of  councils,  Philippe  La  rise  :  SS. 
Concilia,  Venet.,  1728;  E.  II.  Laxdon:  Manual  of 
Councils  of  the  Holy  Catholic  Church,  Lond.,  1846  ; 
Hefele  :  Conciliengeschichte,  vol.  ir.  (I'd  eib,  Frei- 
burg-im-Br.,  1873  sqq.).     MARVIN'  K.  vixcext. 

RAVIGNAN,  Gustave  Francois  Xavier  de  la 
Croix  de,  b.  at  Bayonue,  Dec.  2,  1795;  d.  in 
Paris,  Feb.  20,  1858.  He  was  educated  in  Lycee 
Bonaparte ;  studied  law,  and  had  already  begun 
practising  as  an  advocate  in  Paris,  when  he  en- 
tered the  older  of  the  Jesuits,  and  entered  the 
seminary  of  St.  Sulpice.  When  the  Jesuits  were 
expelled  from  France,  in  1880,  he  repaired  to  Swit- 
zerland, and  became  a  teacher  at  Freiburg ;  but 
in  1835  he  returned  to  France,  and  in  18:17  he 
succeeded  Laeordaire  as  preacher  of  Notre  Dame. 
He  was  considered  one  of  the  greatest  preachers 
of  his  time,  vehement  in  his  pathos,  trenchant  in 
his  irony,  audacious  but  conquering  in  his  argu- 
ment. In  1848  he  retired  to  his  convent  on  ac- 
count of  ill  health.  He  published  De  /'existence 
el  de  I'institute  des  jc'suites,  Paris,  1844,  7th  ed., 
1*55,  and  Clement  XIII.  et  Clement  XIV.,  1854, 
2  vols.  A  kind  of  autobiography  was  translated 
into  English  by  Do  Poulevoy,  New  York,  1800, 
under  the  title,  The  Life  of  luit/n  r  Horit/nou. 

RAYMOND  MARTINI,  a  Dominican  monk  from 
the  thirteenth  century ;  b.  at  Suberts,  a  village 
in  Catalonia;  is  noted  as  an  Orientalist  and  as  a 
missionary  among  the  Jews  in  Spain  and  the  Mo- 
hammedans in  Tunis;  he  died  after  1281.  His 
Pugio  fidei  was  first  edited  by  Joseph  de  Voisin, 
Paris,  1051,  and  is  still  of  interest.  His  Capis- 
irnm  Jvdrcornm  is  found  in  manuscript  in  Bologna, 


but  has  never  been  printed.  His  refutation  of 
the  Koran  has  perished.  See  Toi'ron  :  Hist,  des 
homines  illitslres  de  I'ordrc  de  St.  Dominique,  Paris, 
174:1,  i.  4S9-504;  Amrrosius  de  Altamatura: 
Bibliolli.  Dominicana  (ed.  Rocaberti),  Rome,  1077, 
pp.  58,  110-455;  Qiiktie  and  Eciiard:  Script. 
Ord.Pncdic.,  Paris,  171IJ,  i.  000-308;  Wolf:  Bild. 
Hbr.,  i.  l()lli-1018,  iii.  980-001.  It.  L.  stuack. 
RAYMOND  OF  PENNAFORTE.     See  Pexna- 

FORTE. 

RAYMOND  OF  SABUNDE,  or  SABIENDE,  a 

native  of  Spain  ;  taught  medicine  and  philosophy 
at  Toulouse,  and  became  finally  profe.-sor  regius 
there  in  theology.  From  1434  to  1430  he  wrote 
his  Ldier  natttnr  sire  en  nturarnm,  etc.,  the  only 
monument  he  has  left  of  himself,  but  a  work 
which  occupies  a  most  prominent  place  in  the  his- 
tory of  natural  theology.  Augustine  was  the  first 
who  made  a  distinction  between  lumen  natures  and 
lumen  gratia: ;  that  is,  between  the  truth  which 
may  be  acquired  by  natural  experience  and  the 
truth  which  is  given  us  only  by  divine  revelation. 
But  after  him  the  distinction  was  repeated  over 
and  over  again  ;  and  through  the  whole  course  of 
mediaeval  theology  it  sent  out  two  opposite  tenden- 
cies, —  one  laboring  to  establish  an  impassable  bar- 
rier between  the  two  sources  of  truth,  and  another 
which  considered  it  possible  to  combine  them  into 
one  single  stream.  After  the  overthrow  of  nomi- 
nalism in  the  twelfth  century,  and  more  especially 
after  the  formation  of  the  grand  systems  of  Al- 
bertus  Magnus  and  Thomas  Aquinas,  the  latter 
tendency,  that  of  reconciliation  and  combination, 
became  prevalent.  It  was  supported  by  the  ruling 
realism,  and  capable  of  assimilating  a  considera- 
ble amount  of  Platonic  elements.  Revelation  and 
redemption  continued  to  be  considered  as  indis- 
pensable links  in  the  divine  scheme  of  salvation; 
but  it  w  as  at  the  same  time  generally  held  that 
the  idea  of  God  could  be  reached  by  natural  rati- 
ocination, and  that  nature  herself  had  implanted 
in  man  the  principle  of  morality.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fourteenth  century,  however,  a  com- 
plete change  took  place.  From  the  influx  of  the 
Arabico-  Aristotelian  philosophy,  philosophical 
speculation  received  a  new  impulse  ;  but  as  it  was 
compelled  to  confine  itself  to  systematic  theology 
without  making  any  fresh  researches  or  any  new 
conquests,  and  as  systematic  theology  already 
stood  fixed  with  the  character  of  unquestionable 
authority,  needing  no  testimony  from  reason,  and 
even  unwilling  to  accept  any,  it  came  quite  natu- 
rally to  pass  that  reason  and  faith,  philosophy 
and  theology,  were  placed  over  against  each  other 
as  irreconcilable  opponents.  (See  William  Oc- 
cam.) It  was  against  this  tendency  that  Ray- 
mond wrote  his  Liber  naturae,  which  may  be  said 
to  contain  the  first  construction  of  a.  system  of 
natural  theology-  The  book  of  nature,  he  says, 
and  the  book  of  the  Bible,  are  both  revelations, 
—  the  former  general  and  immediate,  the  latter 

specific  and  i hate;  anil  the  reciprocal  relation 

between  them  is  this:  by  the  light  which  the 
words  of  the  Bible  throw  over  the  works  of  na- 
ture the  latter  not  only  become  more  comprehen- 
sible, but  they  prove  also  the  indispensableness 
of  the  former.  The  manner  in  which  this  idea 
is  carried  out  may  not  be  above  criticism ;  but 
the  work  exercised,  nevertheless,  a  considerable 
influence,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  number 
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of  imitations  it  found.  The  editio  pnnceps  of  it 
is  without  date  or  place,  but  belongs  probably  to 
the  year  14*4.  The  best  edition  is  that  by  Rych. 
Paffroed,  Deventer.  14*.  The  latest  is  that  by 
J.  F.  von  Seidel,  Sulzbach,  1802  ;  but  it  lacks 
the  Prologus,  which  in  1595  was  put  on  the  In- 
dex, because  it  declares  the  Bible  to  be  the  only 
source  of  revealed  truth.  See  Fr.  Holberg  : 
De  theoloijia  mitundi  Ii.  Sahumlc,  Halle,  1*4;}; 
D.  Matzke:  Die  naUiiiiche  Theulogie  des  R.  S., 
Breslau,  1*46;  M.  Huttler:  Die  Relitjionsphi- 
losophie  11.  S.,  Augsburg,  1*51 ;  Kleiiser  :  De  R. 
S.,  Berlin,  1*50.  sciiaakschmidt. 

RAYMUNDUS  LULLUS.     See  Lullus. 

READER.     See  Lector. 

REALISM.     Sec  Scholastic  Theology. 

REAL  PRESENCE.  See  Lord's  Supper,  p. 
1348. 

RE'CHABITES,  the  descendants  of  Jonadab, 
the  son  of  Rechab,  whose  obedience  to  their 
father's  command  not  to  drink  wine,  build  houses, 
sow  seed,  plant  vineyards  nor  have  any,  but  to 
dwell  always  in  tents,  is  held  up  by  Jeremiah  as 
a  model  for  Judah  (Jer.  xxxv.)-  The  promise 
that  Jonadab  should  not  want  a  man  to  stand  be- 
fore the  Lord  forever  (Jer.  xxxv.  19)  was  probably 
fulfilled  by  the  admission  of  the  Rechabites,  on 
account  of  their  piety,  into  the  tribe  of  Levi;  for 
a  son  of  Iiechab  is  mentioned  in  Neh.  iii.  14 
along  with  the  Levites,  and,  according  to  1  Chron. 
ii.  55,  Rechabites  were  scribes,  a  Levitieal  occupa- 
tion. Besides,  the  phrase  "to  stand  before  the 
Lord"  meant  "to  minister,"  as  the  Levites  did 
(Deut.  x.  8.  xviii.  5,  7).  Where  the  Rechabites 
came  from  originally  is  unknown,  but  it  is  gener- 
ally supposed  they  were  Kenites  (1  Chron.  ii.  55). 

RECLUSE,  a  term  often  applied  to  all  persons 
who  withdraw  from  the  world  to  spend  their  days 
in  meditation,  but  properly  applied  only  to  her- 
mits, and  especially  to  monks  and  nuns  who  are, 
at  their  own  request,  solemnly  sealed  up  in  their 
cells,  there  to  die.  The  privilege  is  only  to  be 
accorded  to  those  of  tried  and  extraordinary 
virtue,  and  by  express  permission  of  the  abbot. 
They  were  not  allowed  afterwards  to  leave  their 
cells,  except  by  the  bishop.  The  practice  was 
commonest  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries, 
and  among  the  Benedictines  and  Franciscans. 
Aelred,  abbot  of  Revesby,  Lincolnshire,  wrote 
directions  for  recluses  (regula  s.  instil  alio  inchma- 
rum).  Kabanus  Mauius  was  a  recluse  when 
elected  archbishop  of  Mainz. 

RECOLLECT  (from  rccl/ii/rre,  "to  gather 
again  "),  the  term  applied  to  certain  congrega- 
tions inside  different  monastic  orders,  because 
their  members  have  returned  to  the  primitive 
strict  rule  of  life.  So  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  there  were  recollects  of  the 
Augustiniaus ;  so  among  the  Franciscans  there 
were  recollects  of  both  sexes.  HEUZoo. 

RECONCILIATION.     Sec  Atonement. 

RECTOR  (ijnrrruor),  as  distinguished  from 
vicar,  is  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England 
who  receives  either  the  whole  revenues  of  the 
parish,  if  there  be  no  vicar  or  the  church  was 
never  appropriate,  or  that  part  which  was  of  old 
appropriated  to  some  of  the  monasteries,  while 
the  vicar  receives  that  part  which  was  set  out 
for  the  maintenance  of  him  who  was  to  supply 
the  cure. 


REDEEMER,  Orders  of  the,  were  founded,  (1) 
in  Spain,  by  Alfonso  I.,  as  a  reward  for  bravery 
against  the  Moors,  which  was  abolished  after 
their  conquest;  (2)  in  Italy,  by  Yincenzo  of  Man- 
tua (also  called  the  Order  of  the  Precious  Blood 
of  Christ),  for  the  defence  of  the  Catholic  faith, 
which  was  abolished  in  the  eighteenth  century; 
and  (3)  in  Greece,  by  King  Otto  I.  on  June  1, 
1844,  as  a  reward  for  merit,  the  king  himself 
being  grand  master.  IIERZOG. 

REDEMPTION  is  a  fundamental  conception  of 
Christianity,  and  the  name  Redeemer  is  applied 
to  Christ  as  a  comprehensive  designation  of  his 
work.  It  presupposes  a  state  of  bondage  and 
restraint,  in  which  man  fails  to  reach  the  devel- 
opment for  which  his  powers  adapt  him,  and 
stands  in  a  false  relation  to  Gocl.  This  disturb- 
ance of  our  relation  to  God  is  called  sin.  If  there 
were  no  sin,  there  would  be  no  redemption.  Re- 
demption is,  therefore,  liberation  from  sin  and  its 
evil  consequences.  The  promise  of  redemption 
which  God  gave  after  the  fall  (Gen.  iii.  15)  was 
renewed  to  the  children  of  Israel  in  various  forms, 
as  a  deliverance  from  enemies  (Exod.  xx.  2)  and 
from  the  hand  of  the  ungodly  (Ps.  xxii.,  xxxi. 
15),  a  conception  which  still  prevailed  in  Xew- 
Testament  times  (Luke  i.  71),  and  from  guilt  and 
sin  (Ps.  Ii.  ;  Isa.  xliii.  24,  25,  liii.,  etc.).  Jeho- 
vah is  expressly  called  the  Redeemer  of  Israel 
(Isa.  xli.  14,  liv.  5,  lx.  16).  The  promises  of  the 
Old  Testament  were  fulfilled  in  Christ.  The 
redemption  from  the  yoke  of  the  Roman  domin- 
ion, which  the  mass  of  his  contemporaries  ex- 
pected, he  did  not  procure.  His  redemption  is 
an  infinitely  higher  and  better  one,  from  sin  and 
all  evil,  and  extends  to  all  mankind  (John  iii.  16, 
17).  The  New  Testament  speaks  of  it  under  a 
variety  of  figures,  as  the  payment  of  a  ransom 
(Airpcw),  and  a  rescue  from  a  lost  condition  (uiruTiaa). 
It  is  regarded  as  a  deliverance  from  guilt,  whereby 
the  forgiveness  of  sins  is  made  possible  (Eph.  i. 
7  ;  Col.  i.  14,  etc.),  the  curse  of  the  law  (Gal.  iii. 
13,  iv.  5),  and  the  wrath  of  God  (Rom.  v.  9 ;  1 
Thess.  i.  10,  v.  9).  This  is  the  juridical  side  of 
redemption.  It  has  also  an  ethical  side,  and  in- 
cludes deliverance  from  the  power  and  dominion 
of  sin.  In  this  sense,  Christ  has  redeemed  us 
from  all  unrighteousness,  as  his  own  possession, 
purifying  us  unto  good  works  (Tit.  ii.  14;  1  Pel.  j. 
18  sq.),  and  has  overcome  the  world,  whose  tempta- 
tion leads  us  into  evil  (John  xvi.  33  ;  1  John  v.  4, 
etc.),  and  has  broken  the  power  of  the  prince  of 
this  world,  —  the  Devil  (John  xii.  31;  Col.  ii.  15). 
Redemption  also  has  &  physical  aspect;  and,  when 
Christ  returns  again  to  raise  the  quick  and  the 
dead,  there  will  be  no  more  pain  and  death  for 
the  believing  (Rev.  xxi.  4),  but  eternal  life  (Rom. 
v.  1(1,  vi.  22). 

The  original  motive  of  redemption  was  the 
love  of  God,  which  wills  not  the  death  of  the  sin- 
ner (John  iii.  16  ;  1  Tim.  ii.  4).  In  order  to 
accomplish  it,  God  sent  his  Son  into  the  world, 
who  gave  himself  as  our  ransom,  even  unto  death 
(Matt.  xx.  2*  ;  John  x.  11,  15 ;  1  Tim.  ii.  6),  be- 
coming a  curse  on  the  cross  to  deliver  us  from 
the  curse  of  the  law  (2  Cor.  v.  21;  Gal.  iii.  13). 
What  he  began  in  his  humiliation  on  earth,  he  is 
consummating  in  his  state  of  exaltation.  Christ 
is  himself  redemption  (John  xiv.  6,  xi.  25,  26) 
offered  to  all  men,  on  condition  of  their  repent- 
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anoe,  and  turniii.tr  from  their  evil  ways  (2  Cor. 
vii.  10;  Jas.  v.  'it),  etc.),  believing  in  tin-  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  (Rom.  i.  16;  Eph.  ii.  8),  and  con- 
fessing his  name  (Rom.  ^.  !),  13).  The  sinner 
must  work  out  his  own  salvation  with  fear  and 
trembling  (Phil.  ii.  12),  dying  to  sin,  and  living 
unto  righteousness  (1  Ret.  ii.  24). 

The  post-apostolic  writers  bring  out  the  differ- 
ent aspects  under  which  the  work  of  redemption 
is  presented  in  the  New  Testament;  but  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Fathers  (Ireiuvus,  ( Irigen,  Gregory  of 
Xyssa,  Ambrose,  Augustine^cto.)  treated  it  as  a 
judicial  transaction,  in  which  .Jesus  gave  up  his  life 
to  the  De\  il  in  payment  for  mankind,  Gregory 
Xazianzen,  opposing  this  conception,  treated  it  as 
a  conflict  between  Christ  and  Satan  for  the  pos- 
session of  man  (  "n^..  xlv. ).  As  heathenism,  the 
manifestation  of  sin's  dominion  began  to  be  over- 
come, the  church  began  to  regard  redemption 
more  from  the  stand-point  of  its  power  and 
effects  upon  the  soul  itself.  Athauasius  carried 
out  the  idea  that  the  Logos  assumed  human 
nature,  and  gave  himself  up  unto  death,  because 
the  justice  and  veracity  of  Cod  demanded  the 
death  of  mankind,  as  he  had  threatened,  for  sin. 
Basil  the  Croat,  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  Cyril  of 
Jerusalem,  Hilary,  and  John  of  Damascus,  held 
to  this  conception.  It  was  Anselm  of  Canter- 
bury who  laid  the  most  stress  on  man's  guilt,  and 
worked  out  his  doctrine  in  the  famous  treatise, 
Why  G<i<t  became  Man  ("Cur  Deus  homo"). 
Starting  with  the  conception  of  the  divine  justice 
and  the  majesty  of  the  law,  he  asserted  the  neces- 
sity of  an  equivalent  for  the  violation  of  the  law. 
This  could  be  furnished  only  by  the  innocent 
and  infinite  Son  of  God.  This  doctrine  of  the 
atonement  was  further  developed  by  Hugo  of  St. 
Victor,  Alexander  of  Hales,  Albertus  Magnus, 
Bonaventura,  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  Duns  Scotus. 
The  Reformers,  accepting  this  view,  developed  the 
doctrine  in  such  a  way  as  to  render  its  practical 
workings  very  different  from  what  they  are  in  the 
Roman-Catholic  Church,  which  imposes  burdens 
and  penances  upon  the  sinner,  admits  works  of 
supererogation,  and  grants  to  the  priesthood  the 
powers  of  binding  ami  loosing.  The  Protestant 
churches  regard  redemption  as  the  work  of  divine 
mercy,  accomplished  by  the  incarnation,  obedi- 
ence, and  death  of  Christ,  and  made  efficacious 
by  the  faith  of  the  sinner.  This  work,  which  is 
already  accomplished,  acts  upon  the  intellectual 
nature  of  man  as  a  deliverance  from  darkness 
unto  light  (Col.  i.  13),  and  upon  his  moral  nature, 
delivering  his  will  from  the  bondage  of  sin,  and 
endowing  it  with  the  power  to  choose  and  exe- 
cute works  of  righteousness.  Christ  redeems  us 
from  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil ;  and  faith 
in  him  overcomes  the  world  (1  John  v.  4).  l.V- 
demption  also  affects  man's  physical  nature  by 
delivering  him  from  death;  Christ  himself  being 
the  resurrection  and  the  life  (John  xi.  2og  having  i 
broken  the  power  of  death  by  his  own  resurrec- 
tion. He  who  believes  in  Christ  already  has 
eternal  life  (John  iii.  30)  dwelling  in  him.  And, 
when  Christ  returns,  our  vile  bodies  shall  be 
changed  into  the  likeness  of  his  glorious  body 
(Phil.  iii.  21),  and  we  shall  be  translated  into  the 
communion  of  the  blessed.  This  is  redemption 
in  its  narrowest  sense  (Rom.  viii.  23  ;  1  Cor.  i. 
30;  Eph.  i.  14).     [For  a  still  further  treatment 


of  the  subject,  and  its  literature,  see  art.  Athnk- 

JIKNT.]  SCIIOnKKLElN. 

REDEMPTORISTS,  or  CONGREGATION  OF 
OUR  MOST  BLESSED  REDEEMER,  was  found- 
ed by  Alfonso  da  Liguori  (see  art.),  Nov.  8,  1732, 
and  grew  in  spite  of  opposition.  In  17-12  Liguori 
was  chosen  general-superior,  and  in  174!)  the 
order  was  approved  by  a  papal  brief.  The  first 
house  was  established  at  Scala,  Italy;  a  second, 
in  173o,  in  the  diocese  of  Cajazza.  After  the 
papal  approval,  the  order  increased  rapidly,  espe- 
cially in  the  Two  Sicilies.  The  original  rules  of 
the  Congregation  were  unusually'  severe,  allowed 
only  sacks  of  straw  for  beds,  hard  bread  and  soup 
at  table,  and  imposed  long  seasons  of  worship 
every  night,  self- flagellation  three  times  a  week, 
and  missionary  activity  among  the  very  poorest 
classes.  Liguori  drafted  the  first  constitution  in 
1742,  and  took  many  of  his  rules  from  the  Jesuits. 
In  addition  to  the  usual  vows  of  poverty,  chasti- 
ty, and  obedience,  a  fourth  vow  was  enjoined,  by 
which  the  member  was  obligated  to  refuse  all 
honors  and  benefices  outside  of  the  order,  except 
upon  the  express  command  of  the  Pope.  In  con- 
sequence of  a  breach  between  the  Government  of 
Naples  and  Pius  VI.,  the  order  was  divided  into 
two  factions.  The  Pope  declared  the  houses  that 
espoused  the  cause  of  Naples  as  no  longer  a  por- 
tion of  the  Congregation,  revoked  their  privileges, 
and  pronounced  upon  Liguori  the  forfeiture  of 
his  dignity  as  general-superior,  Peter  Francis  de 
Paula  being  substituted  in  his  place.  Liguori 
yielded  submission  to  the  Pope,  and  advised  all 
the  houses  to  do  the  same.  The  division  was 
healed  three  years  after  his  death. 

During  the  last  years  of  Liguori's  life  the  Con- 
gregation began  to  extend  beyond  the  limits  of 
Italy,  especially  in  Germany  and  Austria.  Clem- 
ens Maria  Hoffbauer  (b.  at  Tassvitz,  Austria, 
Dec.  20.  17.31)  may  be  called  the  second  founder 
of  the  order.  He  opened,  in  connection  with  one 
Hibel,  a  Redemptorist  mission  in  "Warsaw,  and 
had  great  success  among  the  Poles  and  Germans 
of  the  city.  In  1792  he  was  chosen  genera!  vicar 
of  his  order  for  the  lands  where  the  Polish  and 
German  tongues  prevailed.  The  last  act  of  his 
busy  life  was  the  foundation  of  a  Redemptorist 
college  at  Vienna,  which  was  achieved  about  the 
time  of  his  death,  March  15,  1820.  Since  that 
time  the  order  has  grown  to  a  position  of  much 
influence  in  Austria.  It  is  also  strong  in  Bavaria, 
and  has  houses  in  Holland,  Belgium,  France, 
England  (Falmouth,  etc.),  and  the  United  States 
(Xew  York,  Albany,  etc.,  with  colleges  at  Balti- 
more and  Pittsburg). 

The  Redemptorists  have  often  been  identified 
with  the  .Jesuits  on  account  of  their  fourfold 
vows;  and  in  parts  of  Italy,  Austria,  and  Bavaria, 
they  have  taken  the  place  of  the  Jesuits  during 
the'period  of  the  latter's  suppression.  On  account 
of  the  resemblance  in  certain  matters  of  practice, 
they  have  shared  the  same  fate  with  the  Jesuits 
in  Germany,  France,  and  Belgium,  and  been  sup- 
pressed or  banished  by  the  civil  law.  In  1872 
they  were  expelled  from  Germany,  and  in  1870 
from  France.  See  Von  Schulte:  T).  neucren 
Lath.  Onlcii  it.  Koni/rcf/olioin'n  in  Drulsclilantl,  Ber- 
lin, 1872  ;  Posl  :  Clemens  M.  llnjl'hauer,  Regent*- 
burg,  1814;  Fehr  ;  Geschiclile  tier  Monchso. 
II.  219;  and  art.  Liguori.  ZOCKL] 
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RED  SEA,  The,  an  inlet  of  the  Indian  Ocean, 
1,451)  miles  long,  230  miles  broad,  separating 
Kgvpt  from  Arabia;  begins  at  Bab-el-Mandeb,  in 
latitude  12°  42'  20"  north,  and  stretches,  in  the 
direction  of  north-west,  to  Has  Mohammed,  in 
latitude  27°  44'  north,  where  it  separates  into  two 
arms,  — the  Gulf  of  Suez  to  the  west,  and  the 
Gulf  of  'Akabah  to  the  east.  Its  name  among 
the  ancient  Hebrews,  Syrians,  and  Egyptians,  was 
"The  Sea  of  Reeds,"  and  "The  Red  Sea"  among 
the  Greeks  and  Komans:  Herodotus,  Agathar- 
chides,  Uiodorus  Siculus,  Ptolemy,  Pliny,  Strabo, 
Ctesias,  Josephus,  Pseudoarrian  (in  his  Periplus), 
the  Greek  writers  of  Scripture  (1  Mace.  iv.  9 ;  Sol. 
Wisdom  x.  18,  xix.  7  ;  Acts  vii.  36  ;  Heb.  xi.  29), 
the  Septuagint,  the  Vulgate,  and  the  Byzantine 
writers,  Antoninus,  and  Cosmas  Indicopleustes. 
The  Arabs  have  only  local  names.  The  deriva- 
tion of  the  Hebrew  name,  "  Sea  of  Reeds,"  is  un- 
certain, as  reeds  are  very  rare  along  those  shoi'es : 
nevertheless,  Ehrenberg  has  shown  that  the  reed, 
which  the  Hebrews  knew  so  well  from  the  banks 
of  the  Nile,  is  actually  growing  at  the  two  points 
of  the  Red  Sea  with  which  they  were  acquainted; 
namely,  the  eastern  terminus  of  the  Wadi  et  Tih 
and  the  Gulf  of  'Akabah.  Equally  uncertain  is 
the.  derivation  of  the  Greek-Roman  name  "Red 
Sea."  Suine  derive  it  from  the  red  corals,  which 
are  found  in  great  plenty  in  the  waters,  and 
were  much  used  by  the  Hebrews  and  Syrians  for 
ornaments  (Ezek.  xxvii.  16);  others,  from  Edom 
("red").  The  Hebrews  often  added  to  their 
"Sea  of  Reeds,"  "in  the  land  of  the  Edomites." 

The  Ked  Sea  has  its  greatest  interest  for  the 
student  of  the  Bible  ou  account  of  its  connection 
with  the  history  of  the  exodus  of  the  Israelites 
(which  art.  see).  But  it  was  from  the  earliest  times 
of  importance  as  the  connecting  link  between  the 
East  and  the  West.  The  Island  Purim,  situated 
in  the  strait  of  Bab-el-Mandeb,  was  the  bridge 
across  which  the  Hamites  reached  Africa  after 
the  destruction  of  the  Tower  of  Babel,  and  across 
which  Sesostris  led  Ids  army  to  the  conquest  of  the 
East.  'Akabah  was  the  harbor  of  Solomon,  Josa- 
phat,  Azaria,  Rezin,  the  Romans,  and  the  Byzan- 
tines, liameses  II.  connected  the  Gulf  of  Suez 
with  the  eastern  arm  of  the  Nile  by  a  canal,  and 
the  Ptolemies  deepened  and  widened  the  canal. 
But  very  little  was  known  of  the  Red  Sea  until 
quite  recently.  The  western  coast  was  first  ex- 
plored by  Niebuhr,  1763;  the  eastern,  by  Hol- 
fnrd.  1772.  The  Sinaitic  Peninsula  and  the  Gulf 
of  'Akabah  remained  unknown  till  the  days  of 
Ruppell,  1819,  and  Moresby,  1829-33.  [See  art. 
in  Smith's  Dictionary  of  the  Bihte  ,  and  Ebers  : 
Lurch  Gosen  zum   Sinai,   Leipzig,   rev.   ed.,  18S1 

Juissim.]  PREsJSEI.. 

REED,  Andrew,  D.D.,  an  eminent  philanthro- 
pist and  divine  ;  was  b.  in  London,  Nov.  27,  1788 
and  d.  there  Eeb.  25,  1862.  Nearly  all  his  life 
was  spent  in  London,  and  two-thirds  of  it  in  one 
Congregational  pastorate,  lie  founded  several 
asylums  for  orphans,  idiots,  and  incurables.  He 
published  Xu  Fiction,  1*19;  Xarratire  of  the  Visit 
to  the  American  Churches,  1836,  L>  vols.'  (mainly, 
though  not  wholly,  his  work)  ;  Xarratire  of  the 
Renvoi  of  Religion  in  Wyclife  Chapel;  Advance- 
ment nj  kchgion  the  Claim  of  the  Times,  ls43 ;  and 
;-™"'  lyiil-  He  compiled  a  Supplement  to 
\\  atts,  1817  (enlarged  ed,  1825),  and  The  Hymn- 


Book,  1842.  These  contained  about  twenty  hymns 
of  his  own,  and  as  many  by  his  wife  Elizabeth : 
a  number  of  them,  especially  one  or  two  of  Dr. 
Reed's,  have  been  extensively  used.  His  Memoirs, 
by  his  two  sons,  appeared  1863.         F.  M.  BIRD. 

REFORMATION  is  the  historical  name  for  the 
religious  movement  of  the  sixteenth  century, — 
the  greatest  since  the  introduction  of  Christianity. 
It  divided  the  Western  Catholic  Church  into  two 
opposing  sections,  and  gave  rise  to  the  various 
evangelical  or  Protestant  organizations  of  Chris- 
tendom. It  has  tUree  chief  branches,  —  the 
Lutheran,  in  Germany ;  the  Zwinglian  and  Cal- 
vinistic,  in  Switzerland,  France,  Holland,  and 
Scotland;  the  Anglican,  in  England.  Each  of 
these  branches  has  again  become  the  root  of  other 
Protestant  denominations,  especially  in  England 
and  the  United  States,  under  the  fostering  care 
of  civil  and  religious  freedom.  The  entire  Prot- 
estant population  now  numbers  over  a  hundred 
millions  of  nominal  members.  Protestantism  has 
taken  hold  chiefly  of  the  Germanic  or  Teutonic 
races,  and  is  strongest  in  Germany,  Switzerland, 
Scandinavia,  Holland,  the  British  Empire,  and 
North  America,  and  extends  its  missionary  opera- 
tions to  all  heathen  lands.  Although  divided, 
and  ever  tending  to  new  divisions,  it  is  at  the 
present  time  the  most  active  and  progressive  part 
of  Christendom. 

I.  Preparation  for  the  Reformation. — 
It  was  not  an  abrupt  revolution,  but  had  its  roots 
in  the  middle  ages.  There  were  many  "  reformers 
before  the  Reformation,"  and  almost  every  doc- 
trine of  Luther  and  Calvin  had  its  advocates  long- 
before  them.  The  whole  struggling  of  mediaeval 
Catholicism  toward  reform  and  liberty  ;  the  long 
conflict  between  the  German  emperors  and  the 
popes ;  the  reformatory  councils  of  Pisa,  Con- 
stance, and  Basel  ;  the  Waldenses-and  Albigenses 
in  France  and  Northern  Italy ;  "Wiclif  and  the 
Lollards  in  England  ;  Hus  and  the  Hussites  in 
Bohemia;  Arnold  of  Brescia,  and  Savonarola,  in 
Italy  ;  the  spiritualistic  piety  and  theology  of  the 
mystics  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  ; 
the  theological  writings  of  Wesel,  Goch,  and 
\Vessel,  in  Germany  and  the  Netherlands ;  the 
rise  of  the  national  languages  and  letters  in  con- 
nection with  the  feeling  of  national  independ- 
ence ;  the  invention  'of  the  printing-press ;  the 
revival  of  letters*and  classical  learning  under  the 
direction  of  Agricola,  Reuchlin,  and  Erasmus, — 
all  these,  and  similar  movements,  were  prepa- 
rations for  the  Reformation.  The  evangelical 
churches  claim  a  share  in  the  inheritance  of  all 
preceding  history,  and  own  their  indebtedness  to 
the  missionaries,  schoolmen,  fathers,  confessors, 
and  martyrs  of  former  ages,  but  acknowledge  no 
higher  authority  than  Christ  and  his  inspired 
organs.  The  Reformation  is  similarly  related  to 
mediaeval  Catholicism  as  the  apostolic  church  to 
the  Jewish  synagogue,  or  the  gospel  dispensation 
to  the  dispensation  of  the  law.  The  discipline 
of  the  law  looks  towards  freedom  and  independ- 
ence. See  the  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Galatians 
(the  Magna  Charta  of  evangelical  Protestant- 
ism). 

Lit.  —  On  the  preparations  for  the  Reformation, 
see  especially  Ullmann  :  Die  Reforinuloren  vor  der 
Reformation  (Hamb.,  1842,  2  vols.,  Eng.  trans, 
by  R.  Menzies,  Edinb.,  1805,  2  vols.),  and  the 
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monographs  on  Wielif,  II us,  Wessel,  Savonarola, 
Erasmus,  etc.,  mentioned  under  those  titles. 

II.    PRINCIPLES     OF     THE     REFORMATION. — It 

was  originally  neither  a  political,  nor  a  philo- 
sophical, nor  a  literary,  but  a  religious  and  moral 
movement;  although  it  exerted  a  powerful  influ- 
ence in  all  these  directions.  It  started  with  the 
practical  question,  How  can  the  troubled  con- 
science find  pardon  and  peace,  and  become  sure 
of  personal  salvation?  It  retained  from  the 
Catholic  system  all  the  objective  doctrines  of 
Christianity  concerning  (he  Holy  Trinity  and  the 
divine-human  character  and  work  of  Christ,  in 
fact,  all  the  articles  of  faith  contained  in  the 
Apostles'  and  other  (ecumenical  creeds  of  the 
early  church.  But  it  joined  issue  with  the  pre- 
vailing system  of  religion  in  soteriology,  or  in 
the  doctrines  relating  to  subjective  experimental 
Christianity,  especially  the  justification  of  the 
sinner  before  God,  the  (rue  character  of  faith, 
good  works,  the  rights  of  conscience,  and  the  rule 
of  faith.  It  asserted  the  principle  of  evangelical 
freedom  as  laid  down  in  the  Epistles  of  Paul, 
the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  in  opposition  to  the 
system  of  outward  legalistic  authority  which  held 
tli  ■  individual  conscience  and  private  judgment 
in  bondage.  It  brought  the  believer  into  direct 
relation  and  union  with  Christ  as  the  one  and 
all-sufficient  source  of  salvation,  in  opposition  to 
traditional  ecclesiasticism,  and  priestly  and  saintly 
intercession.  The  Protestant  goes  directly  to  the 
word  of  God  for  instruction,  and  to  the  throne 
of  grace  in  his  devotions ;  while  the  pious  Catho- 
lic always  consults  the  teaching  of  his  church, 
and  prefers  to  offer  his  prayers  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  Virgin  Mary  and  the%aints. 

From  this  general  principle  of  evangelical  free- 
dom, and  direct  individual  relationship  of  the 
believer  to  Christ,  proceed  the  three  fundamental 
doctrines  of  Protestantism, —t the  absolute  su- 
premacy of  the  word  of  Christ, i.the  absolute 
supremacy  of  the  grace  of  Christ,  and  the/ge,neral 
priesthood  of  believers.  The  first  is  called  the 
formal,  or,  better,  the  object  ire  principle;  the  sec- 
ond, the  material,  or,  better,  the  subjective  principle  : 
the  third  may  be  called  the  social,  or  ecclesiastical 
principle.  German  writers  emphasize  the  first 
two,  but  often  overlook  the  third,  which  is  of 
equal  importance. 

(1)  The  objective  principle  proclaims  the  ca- 
nonical Scriptures,  especially  the  Xew  Testament, 
to  be  the  out//  infallible  source  and  rule  of  faith  and 
practice,  and  asserts  the  right  of  private  inter- 
pretation of  the  same,  in  distinction  from  the 
Poman-Catholic  view,  which-.declares  (lie,  Bible 
and  tradition  to  be  two  co-ordinate  Sources'- and 
rules  of  faith,  and  makes  tradition,  especially  the 
decrees  of  popes  and  councils,  the  only  legitimate 
and  infallible  interpreter  of  the  Bible.  In  its 
extreme  form  Chillingworth  expressed  this  princi- 
ple of  the  Reformation  in  the  well-known  formula, 
"The  Bible,  the  whole  Bible,  and  nothing  but  the 
Bible,  is  the  religion  of  Protestants."  Genuine 
Protestantism,  however,  by  no  means  despises  or 
rejects  church  authority  as  such,  but  only  sub- 
ordinates it  to,  and  measures  its  value  by,  the 
•Bible,  and  believes  in  a  progressive  interpretation 
of  the  Bible  through  the  expanding  and  deepening 
consciousness  of  Christendom.  Hence,  besides 
having  its  own  symbols  or  standards  of  public 


doctrine,  it  retained  all  the  articles  of  the  ancient 
Catholic  creeds  and  a  large  amount  of  disciplinary 
and  ritual  tradition,  and  rejected  only  those  doc- 
trines and  ceremonies  for  which  it  found  no  clear 
warrant  in  the  Bible,  and  which  it  thought  con- 
tradicted its  letter  or  spirit.  The  Calvinistic 
branches  of  Protestantism  went  farther  in  their 
antagonism  to  the  received  traditions  than  the 
Lutheran  and  tin:  Anglican  Reformation;  but  all 
united  in  rejecting  the  authority  of  the  Pope 
(Melanchthon  for  a  while  was  willing  to  concede 
this,  but  only  jurehumano,  as  a  limited  disciplinary 
superintend'-ucy  of  the  church),  the  meritorious- 
ness  of  good  works,  the  indulgences,  the  worship 
of  the  Holy  Virgin,  of  saints  and  relics,  the  seven 
sacraments  (with  the  exception  of  baptism  and  the 
Eucharist),  the  dogma  of  trausubstantiation  and 
the  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  purgatory  and  prayers 
for  the  dead,  auricular  confession,  celibacy  of 
the  clergy,  the  monastic  system,  and  the  use  of 
the  Latin  tongue  in  public  worship,  for  which  the 
vernacular  languages  were  substituted. 

(2)  The  subjective  principle  of  the  Reforma- 
tion is  juslifctdionby  faith  alone,  or,  rather,  by  free 
grace  through  faith  operative  in  good  works.  It 
has  reference  to  the  personal  appropriation  of  the 
Christian  salvation,  and  aims  to  give  all  glory  to 
Christ,  by  declaring  that  the  sinner  is  justified 
before  God  (i.e.,  is  acquitted  of  guilt,  and  declared 
righteous)  solely  on  the  ground  of  the  all-suffi- 
cient merits  of  Christ  as  apprehended  by  a  living 
faith,  in  opposition  to  the  theory  —  then  prevalent, 
and  substantially  sanctioned  by  the  Council  of 
Trent  —  winch  makes  faith  ami  good  works  the 
two  co-ordinate  sources  of  justification,  laying  thej 
chief  stress  upon  works.  Protestantism  does  not/ 
on  that  account,  by  any  means  reject  or  depreci- 
ate good  works  :  if  only  denies  their  value  as 
sources  or  conditions  of  justification,  but  insists 
on  them  as  the  neqessary  fruits  of  faith,  and  evi- 
dence of  justification. 

(3)  The  social  and  ecclesiastical  principle  is 
the  unirersal  priesthood  if  believers.  This  implies 
the  right  and  duty  of  the  Christian  laity,  not  only 
to  read  the  Bible  in  the  vernacular  tongue,  but 
also  to  take  part  in  the  government  and  all  the 
public  affairs  of  the  church.  It  is  opposed  to 
the  hierarchical  system,  which  puts  the  essence 
and  authority  of  the  church  into  an  exclusive 
priesthood,  and  makes  ordained  priests  the  neces- 
sary and  only  mediators  between*  God  and  the 
people. 

Lit.  —  On  the  principles  of  the  Reformation,  see 
Dorxeh:  History,  of  Proti  slant  Theolotyy  (Eng. 
trans.,  Edinb.,  1871,  2  vols. )  ;  Das  Prnuip  nnserer 
Kirche^Kiel,  18-11;  Justi/icalion  by  Faith,  Kiel. 
1857  (both  the  last  tracts  on  the  formal  and  mate- 
rial principle  of  Protestantism  are  reprinted  in 
DonNEit's  Gcsammelle  Schriflcn,  Berlin,  1883,  pp. 
48-187)  ;  S(  TiAFF  :  The  Princfle  of  Protestantism 
(Ger.  and  Eng.),  Chambers]).,  1845;  Nciiexkee: 
Das  Princij)  il.  I'rolcstanlisiniit,  Sc.haffhausen,  1802. 
and  J '.>ii'  dtcformaloren  and  die  Pcformation,  1850; 
Kahnis:  Uibcr  die.  1'rincipien  tics  l'ro'n  slantismus, 
Leip.,  1865,  and  Internal  History  of  German  J'roles- 
lantism  (3d  ed.,  rev.  1874,  2  vols.;  Eng.  trans., 
Edinb.,  1850,  superseded  by  the  third  German  edi- 
tion). On  the  characteristic  differences  between 
the  Lutheran  and  the  Reformed  (Calvinistic) 
churches  and  creeds,  see  the  treatises  of  Gobel, 
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IIundeshauex,  ScilXEOKExnrm ;ki:,  Sciiweizer, 
Julius  MLjller,  etc.,  quoted  in  Sciiafe's  Creeds 
of  Christendom,  vol.  i.  -11. 

III.  The  Reformation  in  the  Different 
Countries.  —  We  confine  ourselves  here  to  brief 
sketches,  and  refer  for  details  to  the  respective 
articles,  and  omit  those  countries  (Italy,  Spain) 
where  the  Reformation  was  totally  suppressed  by 
the  Inquisition  and  the  counter-reformation  of 
Jesuits.  For  the  general  history  of  the  Refor- 
mation in  all  countries,  we  refer  to  Sciirockh: 
Chrisll.  Kirchenr/esch.  seil  der  Reformation,  Leip., 
180-1-12,  10  vols.;  Gieseler:  Church  History, 
American  ed.,  vol.  iv.,  N.V.,  1802  (very  impor- 
tant for  the  literature,  and  extracts  from  the 
sources);  IlAfiEXisAcn:  History  of  the  Reforma- 
lion  (translated  by  Miss  E.  Moore),  Edinb.'.  1878, 

2  vols.;  Merle  d'Aibigxe:  llistoire  tie  In  Itffor- 
niation  au  XVIC  si'tcle,  Paris,  18-35-53,  5  vols.,  and 
Hisloire  tie  In.  Reformation  au  temps  de  Catvin, 
1802-75,  5  vols.  (Eng.  trans,  repeatedly  published 
in  Loud,  and  N.Y. ;  complete  edition  by  Carter, 
N.Y.,  1870,  the  first  work  in  5  vols.,  the  second 
in  8  vols.,  187!));  E.  IIaesser:  Ccseh.  ties  Zeital- 
lers  tier  Reformation,  Berlin,  1*08  (Eng.  trans., 
X.Y.,  1874);  Gkorcie  P.  Fisher:  HisFon,  of  the 
I tr formation,  X.Y.,  187-3  (an  excellent  work',  with 
a  valuable  Appendix  on  the  literature  of  the  Ref- 
ormation, pp.  555-591,  which  see);  Seeroiim  : 
The  Era  of  the  Protestant  h'eroln/ion,  Lond.  and  j 
N.Y.,  1S74;  T.  M.  Lindsay:  The  Information, 
Edinb.,  188-J;  Charles  Beard:  The  Ilrformalion  \ 
of  the  Sixteenth  Centnrtj  in  its  R<  lotion  to  Motlern 
Thought  nnil  Knowlttlge  (the  Hibbert  Lectures 
for  1883,  published  in  Lond.  and  X.Y.).  The 
most  learned  work  against  the  Reformation  is  by 
Dr.  DollinoeR:  Die  Ruformtilion,  Hire  mnere  Ent- 
irieklung  untl  Hire  Wirkungen,  Regensb.,  1840-48,  j 

3  vols.  But  the  distinguished  author  afterwards 
protested  himself  against  the  Pope  and  the  Vati- 
can Council,  and  was  excommunicated  in  1*71. 

(1)    The  lli formation  in  German)/. — The  move- 
ment in  Germany  was  directed  by  the  genius  and 
energy  of  Luther,  and  the  learning  and  modera- 
tion of  Melanchthon,  assisted  by  the  electors  of 
Saxony  and  other  princes,  and  sustained  by  the 
majority  of  the  people,  in  spite  of  the  opposition 
of  the   bishops  and  the  imperial  government.     It 
commenced  in  the  university  of   Wittenberg  with 
a   protest  against  the  traliic  in  indulgences,  Oct. 
■  11,  l.")17  (ever  since  celebrated  in  Protestant  Ger- 
many as   the   festival  of   the    Reformation),  and 
soon  spread  all  over  Germany,  which  was  in  vari- 
ous ways  prepared  for  a  breach  with   the   Pope. 
At  first  it  kepi  within  the  bosom  of  the  Roman 
Church.      Luther   shrunk    in    holy   horror   from  | 
the  idea  of  a  separation  from  the  traditions  of  the 
past,  and  retained  a  profound  reverence  for  cer- j 
tain  Catholic  dogmas  and  institutions.     He  only 
attacked  a  few  abuses,  taking  it  for  granted  that 
the  Pope  himself  would  condemn  theui    if  prop-] 
erly  informed.    But  the  irresistible  logic  of  events 
carried  him  far  beyond  his  original   intentions, 
and  brought  him  into  irreconcilable  conflict  with 
the  central  authority  of  the  church.    Pope  Leo  X., 
in  June,  1520,  pronounced  the  sentence  of  excom-  j 
munication  against  Luther,  who,  in  turn,  burned  I 
the  bull,  together  with  the  canon  law  and  several ; 
books  of  his  opponents.    This  was  the  fiery  signal 
of  war.     The  Diet  of  Worms  in  1521,  where  he  I 


made  his  memorable  defence,  added  to  the  excom- 
munication of  the  Pope- the  ban  of  the  emperor. 
The  bold  stand  of  the  poor  monk,  in  the  face 
of  the  combined  civil  and  ecclesiastical  powers 
of  the  age,  is  one  of  the  sublimest  scenes  in  his- 
tory, and  marks  an  epoch  in  the  progress  of 
freedom.  The  dissatisfaction  with  the  various 
abuses  of  Rome,  and  the  desire  for  the  free 
preaching  of  the  gospel,  were  so  extensive,  that 
the  Reformation,  both  in  its  negative  and  positive 
features,  spread,  in  spite  of  the  Pope's  bull  and 
the  emperor's  ban,  and  gained  a  foothold  before 
1530  in  the  greater  part  of  Northern  Germany, 
especially  in  Saxony,  Brandenburg,  Hesse,  Pom- 
erania,  Mecklenburg,  Liineburg,  Friesland,  and 
in  nearly  all  the  free  cities,  as  Hamburg,  Liibeck, 
Bremen,  Magdeburg,  Frankfort,  and  Niirnberg; 
while  in  Austria.  Bavaria,  and  along  the  Rhine, 
it  was  persecuted  and  suppressed.  Among  the 
principal  causes  of  this  rapid  progress  were  the 
writings  of  the  Reformers,  Luther's  German  ver- 
sion of  the  Scriptures  (his  greatest  and  most  use- 
ful work,  begun  1521,  completed  1534),  and  the 
evangelical  hymns,  which  introduced  the  new 
ideas  into  public  worship  and  the  hearts  of  the 
people.  That  extraordinary  man,  as  a  sort  of 
inspired  apostle  and  prophet  of  Germany,  gave 
to  his  people  the  Bible,  the  Catechism,  and  the 
Hymn-Book,  in  the  purest  and  strongest  idio- 
matic German;  and  well  may  Germany,  and  all 
the  Protestant  churches  in  Europe  and  America, 
celebrate  the  fourth  centennial  of  his  birth  on 
the  10th  of  November  of  this  year  (1883).  The 
Diet  of  Spire,  in  1520,  left  each  state  to  its  own 
discretion  concerning  the  question  of  reform,  until 
a  general  council  should  settle  it  for  all,  and  thus 
sanctioned  the  principle  of  territorial  independ- 
ence in  matters  of  religion  which  prevails  in 
Germany  to  this  day  ;  each  sovereignty  having  its 
own  separate  ecclesiastical  establishment  in  close 
union  with  the  state.  But  the  next  Diet  of  Spin; 
(in  152!))  prohibited  the  further  progress  of  the 
Reformation.  Against  this  decree  of  the  Roman- 
Catholic  majority,  the  evangelical  princes  entered, 
on  the  ground  of  the  Word  of  God,  the  inaliena- 
ble rights  of  conscience,  and  the  decree  of  the 
previous  Diet  of  Spire,  the  celebrated  protest, 
dated  April  19,  1529.  which  gave  rise  to  the  name 
of  '■  Protestants." 

The  Diet  of  Augsburg,  in  1530,  where  the  Lu- 
therans offered  their  principal  confession  ol  faith, 
drawn  up  by  Melanchthon,  and  named  after  that 
city,  threate'nedjdie  Protestants  with  violent  meas- 
ures if  they  did  not  return  shortly  to  the  old 
church.  Here  closes  the  first,  the  heroic,  and  most 
eventful,  period  of  the  German  Reformation. 

The  second  period  embraces  the  formation  of 
the  Protestant  League  of  Smalcald  for  the  armed 
defence  of  Lutheranism,  the  various  theological 
conferences  of  the  two  parties  for  an  adjustment 
of  the  controversy,  the  death  of  Luther  (1510). 
the  imperial  "Interims"  or  compromises  (the 
Ratislion,  Augsburg,  and  Leipzig  "Interims"), 
and  the  Smalcaldian  war,  and  ends  with  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Protestant  army,  under  Maurice  of 
Saxony,  and  the  peace  of  Augsburg  in  1555, 
which  secured  to  the  Lutheran  states  the  free 
exercise  of  their  religion,  but  with  a.  restriction 
on  its  farther  progress. 

The    third  period,  from    1555  to   1580,  is  re- 
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markable  for  the  violent  internal  controversies 
within  the  Lutheran  Church, — the  Osiandrian 
controversy,  concerning  justification  and  sanetifi- 
•cation  ;  the  adiaphoristic,  arising  originally  from 
the  fruitless  compromises  with  Romanists  (called 
"Interims");  the  synergistic,  concerning  faith 
and  good  works;  and  the  crypto-Calvinistic,  or 
sacramentariau  controversy,  about  the  real  pres- 
ence in  the  Eucharist.  These  theological  dis- 
putes led  to  the  full  development  and  completion 
of  the  doctrinal  system  of  Lutheranism  as  laid 
down  in  the  llooh  of  Concord  (tirst  published  in 
1580),  which  embraces  all  the  symbolical  books 
of  that  church:  namely,  the  three  (ecumenical 
creeds;  the  Augsburg  Confession  and  its  "  Apolo- 
gy," both  by  Melanehthon;  the  two  Catechisms 
of  Luther,  and  the  Snuilcald  Articles  drawn  up 
by  him  in  l.n!7  ;  and  the  "  Formula  of  Concord," 
composed  l>y  six  Lutheran  divines  in  1577.  Hut. 
on  the  other  hand,  the  fanatical  intolerance  of 
the  strict  Lutheran  party  against  the  Calvinists 
and  the  moderate  Lutherans  (called,  after  their 
leader,  Melanchthonians  or  Philippists)  drove  a 
large  number  of  the  latter  over  to  the  Ketormcd 
(Calvinistic)  Church,  especially  in  the  Palatinate 
(1560),  in  Bremen  (1501),  Xassau  (15S2),  Anhalt 
(1596),  Ilesse-Cassel  (1605),  and  Brandenburg 
(1614). 

The  German  Reformed  communion  adopted  the 
Heidelberg  Catechism  —  drawn  up  by  two  moder- 
ate Calvinistic  divines,  Zacharias  Ursinns  and 
Kaspar  ( (levianus,  in  150o,  by  order  of  the  elector 
Frederick  111.,  or  the  Pious  —  as  their  confession 
of  faith. 

The  sixteenth  century  closes  the  theological 
history  of  the  German  Reformation;  but  its  po- 
litical history  was  not  brought  to  a  final  termi- 
nation until  after  the  terrible  Thirty- Years'  War, 
by  the  Treaty  of  Westphalia  in  1618,  which  se- 
cured to  the  Lutherans  and  the  Gorman  Reformed 
churches  (but  to  no  others)  equal  rights  with  the 
Roman  Catholics  within  the  limits  of  the  German 
Empire.  Those  two  denominations,  either  in  their 
separate  existence,  or  united  in  one  organization 
under  the  name  of  the  Evangelical  Church  (as  in 
Prussia,  Radon,  Wiirtemberg,  and  other  states, 
since  1817),  are  to  this  day  almost  the  only  forms 
of  Protestantism  recognized  and  supported  by  the 
German  governments  ;  all  others  being  small,  self- 
supporting  "  sects,"  regarded  with  little  sympathy 
bythe  popular  mind,  and  nourished  mostly  by  for- 
eign aid  (the  Baptists  and  Methodists  of  England 
and  America).  But  within  those  ecclesiastical 
establishments,  Germany  has  bred  and  tolerated, 
during  the  present  century,  almost  every  imagi- 
nable form  of  theoretic  belief  and  unbelief,  from 
the  strictest  old-school  orthodoxy  to  the  loosest 
rationalism  and  scepticism.  Theological  schools 
take  the  place  of  contending  sects.  The  third 
tercentennial  jubilee  of  the  Reformation  (1817) 
marks  a  return  to  the  doctrines  and  principles  of 
the  Reformers,  and  most  of  the  theological  chairs 
in  the  universities  were  gradually  filled  with  men 
of  evangelical  convictions.  But  the  conflict  is  still 
going  on;  and  every  new  system  of  philosophy  and 
theology  has  a  fair  chance  of  success  or  failure, 
under  the  protection  of  the  academic  liberty  of 
teaching.  Germany  is  the  chief  modern  work- 
shop of  critical  and  scientific  theology  in  all  its 
branches,    especially   in    biblical    and    historical 


studies,  and  sends  forth  annually  the  results  of 
profound  and  acute  research  in  the  line  of  prog- 
ress. 

Err.  —  On  the  German  Reformation,  see  the 
works  of  the  Reformers,  in  the  Cor/ms  lleformalo- 
ruin  (so  far  51  vols.).  A  new  edition  of  Luther's 
works  was  begun  under  the  auspices  of  the  Ger- 
man emperor,  William  L,  in  l.ss;i,  in  commemo- 
ration of  the  fourth  centennial  of  Luther's  birth, 
and  will  be  published  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
Knaake.  (The  first  volume  appeared  in  Noveni- 
ber,  l.ss;!,  at  Weimar.  710  pages  small  quarto). 
Sr.w.ATiN  (d.1515):  Annates  lle/onn.;  Sleidan: 
l>i  statu  retiij.  el  rei/ndil.  ('urolo  V  ('cesare,  1555; 
Skckknudiik  :  Comment,  hist.  el  apcAoej.  rle  Lulher- 
anismn,  1080  sqq.,  4  vols.;  LiisruER:  Vollsliindii/r 
Hi Joemalionsaeta  u.  dnciimeuto,  1720  sqq.,  3  vols.; 
Makiieixi'ke:  C'csch.  ilrr  drulscheu  Reform.,  1816 
sqq.,  and  ls:;l,  1  vols.  ;  Raxke  :  Deutsche  Ccscli. 
tin  Zi  duller  d.  lie  form.,  4th  ed.,  l.sfjy,  7  vols.,  trans, 
in  pari  by  S.  Austin,  1815-17,  '•}  vols.;  Kahnis: 
l)ie  Deutsche  lti Jormulion,  lid.  i.,  1872  (unfinished); 
the  numerous  biographies  of  the  German  Reform- 
ers, by  Jurgens,  Putt,  Rein,  and  especially 
Kiis'inix's  Life  oj  Lustier,  large  edition,  revised 
18K3,  2  vols.,  small  edition,  lHN.'i  (the  latter  trans- 
lated in  England,  and  published  in  London  and 
New  York,  and  another  by  IUorris,  published  in 
Philadelphia,  188o).  Comp.  also  Krautii  :  The 
Cousercaliee  Hi' formation,  Phila.,  1872.  and  the  arts. 
Luther,  Lutheran  Crimen,  ^.Ielanchtiio.x, 
etc.,  in  this  Encyclopaedia.  The  ultramontane 
historian  Jannsex  made  an  elaborate  attack  on 
the  German  Reformation,  in  his  Geschichle  des 
deulsclien  Voiles  sell  dem  A  iisi/ime/  des  Mitlelalters 
(Freiburg-i.-Br.  1876  sqq.,  lid  vol.  1882)  which 
rapidly  run  through  12  editions,  and  called  forth 
vigorous  replies  from  EiiKAim,  Kavverau,  Bauji- 
gartex,  Lex/.  Rahe,  Kostlin,  and  others. 

(2)  The  Hi  formation  in  Switzerland.  —  This 
was  contemporaneous  with,  but  independent  of, 
the  German  Reformation,  and  resulted  in  the 
formation  of  the  Reformed  communion  as  dis- 
tinct from  the  Lutheran.  In  all  the  essentia] 
principles  and  doctrines,  except  that  on  the  mode 
of  Christ's  presence  in  the  Eucharist,  the  Hel- 
vetic Reformation  agreed  with  the  German  ;  but 
it  departed  farther  from  the  received  traditions 
in  matters  of  government,  discipline,  and  wor- 
ship, and  aimed  at  a  more  radical  moral  and 
practical  reformation  of  the  people.  It  naturally 
divides  itself  into  three  periods,  —  the  Zwinglian, 
from  1510  to  15;}]  ;  the  Calvinistic,  to  the  death 
of  Cabin  in  1501;  and  the  period  of  Bullinger 
and  lleza,  to  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
The  first  belongs  mainly  to  the  German  cantons; 
the  second,  to  the  French;  the  third,  to  both 
jointly.  Zwingli  began  his  reformatory  preach- 
ing against  various  abuses,  at  Einsiedeln,  in  1516, 
and  then,  with  more  energy  and  effect,  at  Zurich, 
in  1510.  His  object  was  to  "preach  Christ  from 
the  fountain,"  and  to  ■'  insert  the  pure  Christ  inlo 
the  heart."  At  first  he  had  the  consent  of  the 
Bishop  of  Constance,  who  assisted  him  in  putting 
down  the  sale  of  indulgences  in  Switzerland;  and 
he  stood  even  in  high  credit  with  the  papal 
nuncio.  But  a  rupture  occurred  in  1522,  when 
Zwingli  attacked  the  fasts  as  a  human  invention  ; 
and  many  of  his  hearers  ceased  to  observe  them. 
Tin;  magistrate  of  Zurich  arranged   a  public  dis- 
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putation  in  January,  and  another  in  October, 
1523,  to  settle  the  whole  controversy.  On  both 
occasions,  Zwingli,  backed  by  the  authorities  and 
the  great  majority  of  the  people,  triumphed  over 
his  papal  opponents.  In  15:26  the  churches  of 
the  city  and  the  neighboring  villages  were  cleared 
of  images  and  shrines ;  and  a  simple,  puritanic 
mode  of  worship  took  henceforward  the  place  of 
the  Roman-Catholic  mass.  The  Swiss  diet  took 
a  hostile  attitude  to  the  Reformed  movement, 
similar  to  that  of  the  German  diet,  with  a  re- 
spectable minority  in  its  favor.  To  settle  the 
controversy  for  the  republic,  a  general  theological 
conference  was  arranged,  and  held  at  Baden,  in 
the  Canton  Aargau,  in  May,  1526,  with  Dr.  Eck, 
the  famous  antagonist  of  Luther,  as  the  cham- 
pion of  the  Roman,  and  (Ecolampadius  of  the  Re- 
formed cause.  Its  result  was  in  form  adverse,  but 
in  fact  favorable,  to  the  cause  of  the  Reformation. 
It  was  now  introduced  in  the  majority  of  the 
cantons,  at  the  wash  of  the  magistrates  and  the 
people,  by  (Ecolampadius  in  Basel,  and  by  Haller 
in  Bern,  also,  in  part,  in  St.  Gall,  Sohaffhausen, 
Glarus,  Appenzell,  Thurgau,  and  the  Orisons ; 
while  in  the  French  portions  of  Switzerland 
AYilliam  Farel  and  Viret  prepared  the  way  for 
Calvin.  But  the  small  cantons  around  the  Lake 
of  Lucerne,  I'ri,  Schwytz,  Unterwalden,  Lucerne, 
and  Zug,  steadfastly  opposed  every  innovation. 
At  last  it  came  to  an  open  war  between  the  lie- 
formed  and  Catholic  cantons.  Zwingli's  policy 
was  overruled  by  the  apparently  more  humane, 
but  in  fact  more  cruel  and  disastrous,  policy  of 
Bern,  to  force  the  poor  mountaineers  into  meas- 
ures by  starvation.  The  Catholics,  resolved  to 
maintain  their  rights,  attacked  and  routed  the 
small  army  of  Ziirichers  in  the  battle  of  Capped, 
October,  1531.  Zwingli,  who  had  accompanied 
his  flock  as  chaplain  and  patriot,  met  u.  heroic 
death  on  the  held  of  battle;  and  (Ecolampadius 
of  Basel  died  a  few  weeks  after.  Thus  the  prog- 
ress of  the  Reformation  was  suddenly  arrested  in 
the  German  portions  of  Switzerland,  and  one- 
third  of  it  remains  Roman  Catholic  to  this  day. 

But  it  took  a  new  start  in  the  western  or 
French  cantons,  and  rose  there  to  a  higher  posi- 
tion than  ever.  Soon  after  this  critical  juncture, 
the  great  master  mind  of  the  Reformed  Church 
—  who  was  to  carry  forward,  to  modify,  and  to 
complete  the  work  of  Zwingli,  and  to  rival  Luther 
in  influence  —  began  to  attract  the  attention  of 
the  public. 

John  Calvin,  a  Frenchman  by  birth  and  educa- 
tion, but  exiled  from  his  native  land  for  his  faith, 
found  providentially  a  new  home,  in  1530,  in  the 
little  republic  of  Geneva,  where  Farel  had  pre- 
pared the  way.  Here  he  developed  his  extraordi- 
nary genius  and  energy  as  the  greatest  divine  and 
disciplinarian  of  the  Reformation,  and  made 
(ieueva  the  model  church  for  the  Reformed  com- 
munion, and  a  hospitable  asylum  for  persecuted 
Frotestants  of  every  nation.  His  theological 
writings,  especially  the  Institutes  and  Connnenla- 
ries,  exerted  a  formative  influence  on  all  Reformed 
churches  and  confessions  of  faith;  while  his  legis- 
lative genius  developed  the  Presbyterian  form 
of  government,  which  rests  on  the  principle  of 
ministerial  equality,  and  of  a  popular  representa- 
tion of  the  congregation  by  lay  elders,  aiding  the 
pastors  in  maintaining  discipline,  and  promoting 


the  spiritual  prosperity  of  the  people.  Calvin 
died,  after  a  most  active  and  devoted  life,  in  1504 
and  left  in  Theodore  Beza  (d.  1005)  an  able  and 
worthy  successor,  who,  partly  with  Bulhnger,  the 
faithful  successor  of  Zwingli  in  Zurich,  'and 
author  of  the  Secoud  Helvetic  Confession  (1500) 
labored  to  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century  for 
the  consolidation  of  the  Swiss  Reformation,  and 
the  spread  of  its  principles  in  France,  Holland 
Germany,  England,  and  Scotland. 

Lit.  —  On  the  Swiss  Reformation,  see  the  works 
and  biographies  of  Zwingli,  (Ecolampadius 
and  especially  Calvin  (see  those  arts.);  BrL- 
linger  (d.  1575)  :  Riformaiionsejesch.  (to  1532), 
published  1S3-S-10;  A.  L.  IIkrjiin.tard:  Corre- 
spondance  den  Reformaleiirs  dans  les  pays  de  lanque 
fremeaise,  Geneve  ct  Paris,  1866-83,  5  vols.  • 
Fusslix  :  Beitrdeje,  etc.,  Zurich,  1741-53;  Sim- 
LF.n  :  Sammtung  alter  ii.  neuer  Urkunden,  etc.,  1707; 
Ruchat:  Histoire  ilr  la  n  formation  de  la  Suisse, 
Geneva.  1727  sqq.,  G  vols. ;  IIottixgei:  :  Gesch.  d. 
Seltireiz.  Kirchentnonning,  Zurich,  1825-27,  2  vols. ; 
Merlk  D'Arr.KiNE:  History  of  the  Reformation 
in  the  times  of  t'eilrin,  X.Y.,  ed.  1803-70,  8  vols. 
Archiv  fllr  die  selueeizerisehe  Riformationsejeschielite, 
ed.  by  SeiiF.i:i-'R-BocCAiir>  and  others,  Fivi- 
burg-im-Br.,  LS00-75,  3  vols.;  T.  Stricki.ki:  : 
J  elensammiune/  zvr  Si-hircizerischen  Reformalions- 
e/eschichte  in  dm  Jahren  1021-82,  im  Anseldussr  an 
die  e/leicltzeilie/en  eirh/enossise/ien  Abschiede,  Zurich, 
187si-H3,  5  vols.  ;  E.milEgli:  Aptensammhmej  zur 
(Jesehiehle  der  Ziirclwr  Reformation  in  den  Jahren 
1519-38,  Zurich,  ls70. 

(3)  The  Reformation  in  France. — While  the 
Reformation  in  Germany  and  Switzerland  carried 
with  it  the  majority  of  the  population,  it  met  in 
France  with  the  united  opposition  of  the  court, 
the  hierarchy,  and  the  popular  sentiment,  and 
had  to  work  its  way  through  severe  trial  and 
persecution.  The  tradition  in  that  country  was 
favorable  to  a  change,  as  France  had  always 
maintained  a  certain  degree  of  independence  of 
Rome;  and  the  university  of  Paris,  once  the 
centre  of  European  intelligence  and  culture,  had 
strongly  urged  a  thorough  reformation  in  capite  el 
membris  on  the  councils  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
The  first  professed  Protestants  in  France  were 
Lefevre,  Wolmar,  Farel,  Viret,  JMarot,  Olivetan, 
Calvin,  and  Beza,  all  men  of  distinguished  learn- 
ing and  ability;  but  most  of  them  had  to  seek 
safety  in  exile.  It  was  only  after  the_  successful 
establishment  of  the  Reformation  in  French 
Switzerland,  that  the  movement  became  serious 
in  the  neighboring  kingdom.  Calvin  and  Beza 
may  be  called  the  fathers  of  the  French  Reformed 
Church.  Their  pupils  returned  as  missionaries 
to  their  native  land.  The  first  Protestant  con- 
gregation was  formed  at  Paris  in  1555.  and  the 
first  synod  held  in  the  same  city  in  1550.  In 
1561  the  theological  conference  at  Poissy  took 
place,  where  Theodore  Beza  eloquently  but  vainly 
pleaded  the  cause  of  the  Protestants  before  the 
dignitaries  of  the  Roman  Church,  and  where  the 
name  "  Reformed,"  as  an  ecclesiastical  designa- 
tion, originated.  In  1571  the  general  synod  at 
La  Rochelle  adopted  the  (iallican  Confession,  ana 
a  system  of  government  and  discipline  essentially 
Caivinistic,  yet  modified  by  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  a'  Church  not  in  union  with  the  Stan- 
(as  in  Geneva),  but  in  antagonism  with  it.     me 
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movement  here  unavoidably  assumed  a  political 
character,  and  led  to  a  series  of  civil  wins,  which 
distracted  France  till  the  close  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  The  Roman-Catholic  party,  backed 
by  the  majority  of  the  population,  was  headed  by 
the  Dukes  of  Guise,  who  derived  their  descent 
from  Charlemagne,  and  looked  to  the  throne, 
then  occupied  by  the  house  of  Valois.  The  Prot- 
estant (or  Huguenot)  party,  numerically  weaker, 
but  containing  some  of  the  noblest  blood  and 
best  talent  of  France,  was  headed  by  the  Princes 
of  Xavarre,  the  next  heirs  to  the  throne,  and 
descendants  of  Hugh  Capet.  The  queen-regent, 
Catharine,  during  the  minority  of  her  sons  (Fran- 
cis II-  and  Charles  IX.),  although  decidedly  Roman 
Catholic  in  sentiment,  tried  to  keep  the  rival  par- 
ties in  check,  in  order  to  rule  over  both.  But 
the  champions  of  Rome  took  possession  of  Paris, 
while  the  Prince  of  Conde  occupied  Orleans.  I 
Three  civil  wars  followed  in  rapid  succession,  ' 
when  the  court  and  the  Duke  of  Guise  resorted 
to  treason,  and  concerted  a  wholesale  slaughter  I 
of  the  Huguenots  (Aug.  24,  1572),  the  leaders  of 
the  party  having  been  expressly  invited  to  Paris 
to  attend  the  marriage  of  Prince  Henry  of  Na- 
varre with  a  sister  ot  Charles  IX.  as  a  general 
feast  of  reconciliation.  But  the  party  was  only 
diminished  in  number,  by  no  means  annihilated. 
Other  civil  wars  followed,  with  varying  fortune, 
and  terminated  at  la^t  in  the  victory  of  Prince 
Henry  of  Xavarre,  wdio  after  the  assassination 
of  Henry  III.  in  1580,  by  a  Dominican  monk, 
became  king  of  France  as  Henry  IV.  This 
seemed  to  decide  the  triumph  of  Protestantism 
in  France.  But  the  Roman  party,  still  more 
numerous  and  powerful,  and  supported  by  Spain 
and  the  Pope,  elected  a  rival  head,  and  threatened 
to  plunge  the  country  into  new-  bloodshed.  Then 
Henry,  from  political  and  patriotic  motives,  ab- 
jured the  Protestant  faith,  in  which  he  had  been 
brought  up,  and  professed  the  Roman-Catholic 
religion  (1593),  saying  that  "Paris  is  worth  a 
mass."  At  the  same  time,  however,  he  secured 
to  his  former  associates,  then  numbering  about 
seven  hundred  and  sixty  congregations  through- 
out the  kingdom,  a  legal  existence  and  the  right 
of  the  free  exercise  of  religion,  by  the  celebrated 
Edict  of  Nantes,  in  159*.  which  closes  the  stormy 
period  of  the  French  Reformation.  But  the  Re- 
formed Church  in  France,  after  flourishing  for  a 
time,  was  overwhelmed  with  new  disasters  under 
the  despotism  of  Richelieu,  and  finally  the  revo- 
cation of  the  Edict  of  X antes  by  Louis  XIV.,  in 
16s.3,  reduced  it  to  a  "church  of  the  desert; "  yet 
it  survived  the  most  cruel  persecutions  at  home, 
and  enriched  by  thousands  of  exiles  the  popula- 
tion of  every  Protestant  country  in  Europe  and 
America. 

Lit.  —  See  arts.  Calvin,  Beza,  France,  Hi1- 
GUEnots,  St.  Bartholomew,  etc.  The  chief 
sources  of  the  history  of  the  Reformation  in 
France  are  Beza  .  Hist,  eecli's.  des  e'rjlises  reform, 
au  royaume  de  France  (to  1563),  Antwerp,  1580, 
3  vols. ;  De  Sekres:  Ue  statu  rel.  el  reipuhl.  in 
regno  Gall.,  1571)  sqq.,  5  parts;  De  Thou  (Thua- 
xi'S) :  Historiarum  mi  temporis,  etc..  1516-1607  (first 
ed.,  1620  sqq.,  5  vols.  ;  Eng.  trans,  in  16  vols., 
1734  sqq.);  Herminjard:  Correspoudance,  etc. 
(quoted  above).  Modern  histories  of  the  Re- 
formed Church  of  France  by  Laval,  De  Felice, 
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Browning,  C'oqueeel, 
Bekmer,  etc.,  and  the 
lintti  I'm  de  la  Sneij'lc  de  I'hisloirc  du  Frolestanlisme 
francais,  Paris,  1851-73,  22  vols.  Compare  also 
Henri  Martin:  Hisloire  de  France  (1855  sqq. 
lli  vols.),  voln.vii.-x.;  and  Henry  M.  Baii:i>: 
History  of  the  Hise  if  the  llitijnennls  o/'  France, 
Xew-  York,  1*79,  2  vols. 

(•1)  The  Reformation  in  the  Nelhirluuds  was 
kindled  partly  by  Luther's  works,  but  mostly  by 
Reformed  and  Cah  iuistic  influences  from  Swit- 
zerland ami  Fiance.  Its  first  martyrs,  Esch  and 
Voes,  were  burned  at  Antwerp  in  1523,  arid  cele- 
brated by  Luther  in  a  famous  poem.  The  despotic 
arm  of  Charles  V.  and  his  son  Philip  II.  resorted 
to  the  severest  measures  for  crushing  the  rising 
spirit  of  religious  and  political  liberty.  'The  Duke 
of  Alva  surpassed  the  persecuting  heathen  em- 
perors of  Rome  in  cruelty,  and,  according  to  (Iro- 
tius,  destroyed  the  lives  of  a  hundred  thousand 
Dutch  Proteslants  during  the  six  years  of  his  re- 
gency (1567-73).  Finally  the  seven  northern 
provinces  formed  a  federal  republic,  —  first  under 
the  leadership  of  William  of  Orange,  and,  after 
his  assassination  (1581),  under  his  son  Maurice, 
—  and  after  a  long  and  heroic  struggle  accom- 
plished their  severance  from  the  Church  of  Koine 
and  the  Spanish  crown.  The  southern  provinces 
remained  I  toman  Catholic,  and  subject  to  Spain. 
The  first  Dutch-Reformed  synod  was  held  at  Dort 
in  1574,  and  in  the  next  year  the  university  of 
Leyden  was  founded.  The  Reformed  Church  of 
Holland  adopted  as  its  doctrinal  and  disciplinary 
standards  the  Heidelberg  Catechism  of  1563,  the 
Belgic  Confession  of  1561,  and  the  canons  of  the 
synod  of  Dort  of  1618-19.  This  important  synod 
was  held  in  consequence  of  the  Arminian  contro- 
versy, which  violently  agitated  the  country  at  that 
time.  The  Arminians,  or  Remonstrants,  differing 
in  five  points  from  the  orthodox  Calvinists,  and 
holding  to  the  freedom  of  the  will  and  a  con- 
ditional predestination,  were  condemned  by  the 
synod  of  Dort,  but  continued  as  a  tolerated  sect, 
and  exerted,  through  the  writings  of  their  dis- 
tinguished scholars  and  divines,  —  Arminius, 
Hugo  Grotius,  Episcopius,  Limborch,  and  Le  Clerc 
(Clerieus),  —  considerable  influence  upon  Protes- 
tant theology  in  England,  France,  and  Germany 
during  the  eighteenth  century.  The  Methodists 
under  the  lead  of  Wesley  adopted  the  Arminian 
views.  The  orthodox  church  of  Holland  has  been 
represented  in  the  United  States,  since  1628,  by 
the  Reformed  Protestant  Dutch  Church  (now  the 
"Reformed  Church  in  America"),  the  oldest,  save 
one,  of  the  denominations  in  the  United  States. 

Lit.  —  See  arts.  Holland,  Reformed  Church 

of   Holland,   Dort    (Synod   of),  Calvinism, 

Arminianism,    etc.     Chief  works:    Hugo    Gro- 

Tir.s    Annates  el  Hist,  de  rebus  Jlcle/icis,  1559-1609, 

Amst.,  1658;  J.  de  Long  :  History  of  the  Reformed 

[  Church  in  the  Netherlands,  Amst.,  1741;  Brandt: 

Ilistori/    of    the    Rr formation    in     the    Netherlands, 

I  Amst.,   1671-76,  4  vols.  ;    Dermont  (in  Dutch, 

I  Breda,  1810  sqq.,  4  vols.);  Sciiefeer  (in  Dutch, 

Amst.,  1873,  2  vols.);   Holzwaetii  :  Abfall  der 

Xiedrrlcuidr,  1865-72,  3  vols.     Comp.  also,  on  the 

political  aspect  of  the  struggle,  Prescott's  Philip 

II.,  Motley's  Dutch  Republic  and  his  History  of 

the  United  Netherlands.     Important  documents  in 

Groen  van  Pjiinsterer  :   Correspondence  inedite 
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de  la  maison  d'Orantje-Nassau  (1552-84),  1857-61, 
10  vols.,  2d  serii.'.s  (1584-108*),  6  vols. 

(5)  The  Reformation  in  Bohemia  was  thoroughly 
prepared  by  the  labors  of  John  IIus  and  Jerome  of 
Prague,  who  were  burned  at  the  stake  as  heretics 
by  order  of  the  Council  of  Constance  (the  one 
July  6,  1115,  the  other  May  30,  1416),  but  left 
a  large  number  of  followers,  especially  in  the 
Czech  or  Slavic  portion  of  the  population.  The 
wars  which  followed  would  have  resulted  in  the 
triumph  of  the  Hussites,  if  they  had  not  been 
broken  up  by  internal  dissensions  between  the 
Calixtines,  the  Utraquists,  and  Taborites.  From 
their  remnants  arose  the  "  Unitas  Fratrum,"  or 
the  "  Bohemian  Brethren.''  They  endeavored  to 
reproduce  the  simplicity  and  purity  of  the  apos- 
tolic church,  and  were  in  fraternal  alliance  with 
the  Waldenses.  Notwithstanding  their  violent 
persecution,  they  perpetuated  themselves  in  Bohe- 
mia and  Moravia.  When  the  Reformation  broke 
out,  they  sent  several  deputations  to  Luther :  and 
many  of  them  embraced  the  doctrines  of  the  Augs- 
burg Confession,  but  the  majority  passed  to  the 
Reformed  or  Calvinistie  communion.  During 
the  reign  of  .Maximilian  II.,  there  was  a  fair  pros- 
pect of  the  conversion  of  the  whole  Bohemian 
nation;  but  the  bloody  Thirty-Years'  War  (which 
began  in  Prague,  1018),  and  the  counter-Reforma- 
tion of  the  Jesuits,  crushed  Protestantism,  and 
turned  Bohemia  into  a  wilderness.  A  Jesuit 
named  Anton  Koniasch  (1037)  boasted  that  he 
had  burned  over  sixty  thousand  Bohemian  books, 
mostly  Bibles.  The  Bohemian  Brethren  who  had 
fled  to  Moravia  became,  under  Count  Zinzendorf's 
care,  the  nucleus  of  the  Moravian  Church  (1722), 
which  continues  to  this  day  one  of  the  smallest 
but  most  active,  devoted,  and  useful  among  evan- 
gelical denominations.  But  even  in  Bohemia 
Protestantism  could  not  be  utterly  annihilated, 
and  began  to  raise  its  feeble  head  when  the  em- 
peror, Joseph  II.,  issued  the  famous  Edict  of  Tol- 
eration, Oct.  29,  1781.  The  recent  revival  of 
Czech  patriotism  and  literature  came  to  its  aid. 
The  fifth  centenary  of  tins  was  celebrated  in 
Prague,  180!!,  and  his  works  and  letters  were  pub- 
lished. In  1S80  there  were  about  fifty  Reformed 
congregations  in  Bohemia,  and  thirty  in  Moravia, 
holding  to  the  Second  Helvetic  Confession  and 
the  Heidelberg  Catechism.  The  number  of  Lu- 
theran congregations  is  smaller,  and  mostly  con- 
fined to  the  ( German  part  of  the  population. 

Lit.  —  The  Bohemian  Confessions  in  Nie- 
meykr's  Coll.  Con/,  lie/.,  pp.  771-*1*  and  819- 
851;  Palacky  :  Geschichte  eon  Buhmen,  Prag, 
1830  sqq.,  3d  ed.  1864,  4  vols,  (and  other  works 
of  that  author) ;  Fkscheck  :  Geschichte  der  Ge- 
r/enre/iniialion  in  Buhmen,  Leipzig,  1850,  2  vols.  ; 
Gindely  (Roman  Catholic,  but  kindly  disposed 
toward  the  Bohemian  Brethren):  Bohmen  unci 
Miiliren  im  Zeilaller  tier  Reformation,  Prag,  1858, 
2  vols. ;  Gii.eett:  Life  ami  Times  of  John  //».«, 
Boston,  1*04,  2d  ed.',  1*71,  2  vols.';  Jauoslay 
Goll  :  Qnellrn  unit  Untersuchungen  zur  Geseh.  der 
hiihm.  Briider,  Prag,  1*78;  A.  H.  WrAtinLAW  : 
John  Hits,  Bond.,  18*2. 

(6)  The  Reformation  in  Hurajan/. — This  coun- 
try was  first  brought  into  contact  with  the  Reform 
movement  by  disciples  of  Luther  and  Melanch- 
thon,  who  had  studied  at  Wittenberg,  after  1524. 
Ferdinand  I.  granted  to  some  magnates  and  cities 


liberty  of  worship,  and  Maximilian  II.  (1501-76) 
increased  it.  The  synod  of  Erdcid,  in  1545,  organ- 
ized the  Lutheran,  and  the  synod  of  Czenger  in 
1 557,  the  Reformed  Church.  The  German  settlers 
mostly  adopted  the  Augsburg  Confession;  the 
national  Magyars,  the  Helvetic.  Rudolph  II.  hav- 
ing suppressed  religious  liberty,  Prince  Stephen 
Bocskaj  of  Transylvania,  strengthened  by  his 
alliance  with  the  Turks,  reconquered  by  force  of 
arms  (1606)  full  toleration  for  the  Lutherans  and 
Calvinists  in  Hungary  and  Transylvania,  which 
under  his  successors,  Bethlen  Giibor  and  George 
Rakdczy  I.,  was  confirmed  by  the  treaties  of  Ni- 
kulsburg  (1622)  and  Linz  (1645).  In  Transylvania, 
Socinianism  also  found  a  refuge,  and  has  main- 
tained itself  to  this  day. 

Lit.  —  Confessio  Czengerina,  or  Hungarica  (in 
Xiemeyek's  Coll.  Con/,  lit/.,  pp.  539-550);  Em- 
ber :  Hist.  Eccles.  Re/,  in  Hungaria  et  Transyl- 
eania,  Utrecht,  1728;  Rihixi  :  Memorabilia  Aug. 
Cmif.  in  regno  Hung.,  1787,  2  vols. ;  Bauiiofer 
(not  named):  Geseh.  der  erang.  Kirche  in  Ungarn, 
Berlin,  1854;  Burgov.szky:  art.  "  Ungarn,"  in 
the  first  edition  of  Herzog,  xvi.  636  sqq. 

(7)  The  Reformation  in  Poland.  —  Fugitive  Bo- 
hemian Brethren,  or  Hussites,  and  the  writings 
of  the  German  Reformers,  started  the  movement 
in  Poland.  King  Sigismund  Augustus  (1518-72) 
favored  it,  and  corresponded  with  Calvin.  The 
most  distinguished  Protestant  of  that  country 
was  Jan  Laski,  or  John  a  Lasco,  a  Calvinist,  who 
Hed  from  Poland  for  his  faith,  was  called  back  by 
the  Protestant  nobility,  aided  by  several  friends, 
translated  the  Bible,  and  labored  for  the  union  of 
the  Reformed  and  Lutherans  (d.  1560).  A  com- 
promise between  the  two  parties  \\  as  effected  by 
the  general  synod  of  Sendomir  (Consensus  Stin- 
domiriensis),  in  1570;  but  subsequently  internal 
dissensions,  the  increase  of  Socinianism,  and  the 
efforts  of  the  Jesuits,  greatly  interfered  with 
the  prosperity  of  Protestantism  in  that  country. 
The  German  provinces  now  belonging  to  Russia 
—  Courland,  Livonia,  and  Esthonia — opened  like- 
wise the  door  to  the  Reformation,  and  adopted 
the  Augsburg  Confession. 

Lit.  —  Consensus  Sendomiriensis,  in  Niemky- 
ek's  Collect.  Con/,  (pp.  551  sqq.);  Jabi.o.xski: 
Historia  Cons.  Sendomir.,  Berlin,  1731;  Fbiese: 
lieformationsgesch.  von  Polen  und  Lithauen,  Bres- 
lau,  1786,  3  vols. ;  Krasinski  :  Historical  Sketch  of 
the  Reformation  in  Poland,  Lond.,  1810,2  vols.; 
Fischer:  Geseh.  der  Re/orm.  in  Rolen,  Gr'atz, 
1856,  2  vols.;  P.  Bartels  :  Johannes  a  Lasco, 
Elberf.,  I860;  Komecki  :  Gesch.  der  Re/,  in  Polen, 
Breslau,  1872;  also  the  works  of  Joh.  a  Lasco 
(in  Latin),  ed.  by  Kuyper,  Amsterdam,  1866,  2 
vols. 

(*)  The  Reformation  in  Scandinavia.  — The  Re- 
formers of  Sweden  were  two  brothers,  Oluf  and 
Lars  Peterson,  or  Petri,  disciples  of  Luther,  who 
after  1519  preached  against  the  existing  state  of 
the  church.  They  were  aided  by  Lorenz  Ander- 
son of  Strengnas.  Gustavus  Vasa,  who  delivered 
the  country  from  the  Danes,  and  became  king  in 
1523,  favored  Protestantism  from  political  and 
mercenary  motives  :  the  whole  country,  including' 
the  bishops,  followed  without  much  difficulty.  He 
appropriated  a  large  portion  of  the  wealth  of  the 
church  to  meet  the  expenses  of  his  wars  and  ad- 
ministration.    The  synod  of  Oerebro,  in  15-3, 
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sanctioned  the  reform;  and  the  synod  of  I'psal, 
in  1593,  alter  a  fruitless  attempt  to  reconcile  the 
country  to  Rome,  confirmed  and  completed  it. 
Sweden  adopted  the  Lutheran  creed,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  every  other,  and  retained  the  episcopal 
form  of  government  in  the  closest  union  with  the 
State.  It  did  great  service  to  the  cause  of  l'role>- 
tanlism  in  Europe,  through  its  gallant  king,  Gus- 
tavus  Adolphus,  in  the  Thiry- Years'  War;  and 
recently  the  intolerant  laws  against  dissenters 
have  been  almost  completely  abolished.  Den- 
mark became  likew  ise  an  exclusively  Lutheran 
country,  with  an  episcopal  form  of  Slate-church 
government,  under  Clnistian  III.  But  the  epis- 
copal succession  was  interrupted;  the  new  bishops 
received  presbyterial  ordination,  and  are  there- 
fore merely  superintendents,  as  the  bishops  in  the 
Evangelical  Church  of  Prussia.1  A  diet  at  Copen- 
hagen in  153d  destroyed  the  political  power  of  the 
Roman  clergy,  and  divided  two-thirds  of  the 
church's  property  between  the  crown  and  the  no- 
bility. The  remaining  third  was  devoted  to  the 
new  ecclesiastical  organization,  Bugonbagen  of 
Wittenberg  was  then  called  to  complete  the  re- 
form (1537).  From  Denmark,  the  Reformation 
passed  over  to  Xorway,  in  l.">30.  The  Archbishop 
of  Drontheim  fled  with  the  treasures  of  the  church 
to  Holland;  another  bishop  resigned;  a  third  was 
imprisoned;  and  the  lower  clergy  were  left  the 
choice  between  exile,  and  submission  to  the  new 
order  of  things,  which  most  of  them  preferred. 
Iceland,  then  subject  to  Danish  rule,  likewise  sub- 
mitted to  the  Danish  reform. 

Lit.  —  Si  hinmeyer  :  Ilitir/rri/diies  if  the  Three 
Swedish  Reformer*,  Anderson,  (flnj\  Peterson  (Ger- 
man), Liibeck,  17S3;  Thvselii's:  Church  History 
under  Gustar  I.  (Swedish),  Stockholm,  1S41-1.5, 
2  vols.;  Fryxell:  Life  nf  < liistnr  Wnsn  (Swedish 
and  German).  1SJ1;  Gei.jer  :  History  nf  .Sweden, 
(German),  1S3-1,  Eng.  trans,  by  Turner,  1815; 
('.  M.  Butler:  The  Itefnrmalion  in  Sweden,  X.Y., 
1SJN3.  —  Mi'NTER  :  Church  Hislonj  of  Denmark  tend 
Xorwtty  (Danish  and  German),  1823-33,  3  vols.; 
IIelvig:  Church  lUstonj  of  lienmark  (Danish), 
Koperdiagen,  l<>\,  2d  ed.,  Is57.  Coinp.,  also,  Gen- 
eral Histories  if  Denmark,  by  Daiii.mann,  Baden, 
and  Dunham. 

(9)  The  Ri  formation  in  Eii///iind.  —  The  struggle 
between  the  old  and  the  new  religion  lasted  longer 
in  England  and  Scotland  than  on  the  Continent, 
and  continued  in  successive  shocks  even  down  to 
the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century;  but  it  left 
in  the  end  a  very  strong  impression  upon  the 
character  of  the  nation,  and  affected  deeply  its 
political  and  social  institutions.  In  theology, 
English  Protestantism  was  dependent  upon  the 
Continental  reform,  especially  the  ideas  and  prin- 
ciples of  Calvin;  but  it  displayed  greater  political 
energy,  and  power  of  organization.  It  was  from 
the  start  a  political  as  well  as  a  religious  move- 
ment, and  hence  it  afforded  a  wider  scope  to  the 
corrupting  influence  of  selfish  ambition  and  vio- 
lent passion  than  the  Re-formation  in  Germany 
and  Switzerland ;    but  it   passed,   also,  through 


1  The  Protestant-Episcopal  Church  of  the  United  Suites, 
after  its  separate  organization,  first  sought  episcopal  ordina- 
tion from  Denmark ;  hut,  before  the  negotiations  were  com- 
pleted, an  act  of  Parliament  was  passed,  which  empowered 
the  Archhishop  of  Canterhtiry  to  ordain  hishops  for  a  foreign 
country. 


In  the  English 
periods.      The 


severer  trials  and  persecutions. 
Reformation  we  distinguish  liv 
first,  from  15'_'7  to  1517,  witnessed  the  aboliti 
of  the  authority  of  the  Roman  Papacy  under 
Henry  VIII.  This  was  merely  a  negative  and 
destructive  process,  which  removed  the  outward 
obstruction,  and  prepared  the  way  for  the  re- 
form. Jlenry  VI11.  quarrelled  with  the  Pope 
on  purely  personal  and  selfish  grounds,  because 
the  Pope  properh  refused  consent  to  his  divorce 
from  Catharine  of  Aragon,  and  his  marriage  to 
Anne  Roleyn.  "The  defender  of  the  faith,"  a 
title  given  him  by  the  Pope  for  the  defence  of 
the  seven  sacraments  against  Luther,  remained 
in  doctrine  and  religious  sentiment  a  Roman 
Catholic  to  the  end  of  his  life;  and  at  his  death 
the  so-called  "bloody  articles"  —  winch  enjoined 
under  the  severest  penalties  the  dogma  of  transub- 
stantiation,  auricular  confession,  private  masses, 
and  the  celibacy  of  the  priesthood  —  were  yet  in 
full  force.  The  only  point  of  radical  difference 
was  the  royal  supremacy.  lie  simply  substituted 
a  domestic  for  the  foreign,  and  a  political  for  an 
ecclesiastical  Papacy,  and  punished  v\ith  equal 
severity  Protestant  as  wed]  as  Roman-Catholic 
dissenters  who  dared  to  doubt  his  supreme  head- 
ship of  the  Church  of  England.  Rut.  while  he 
thus  destroyed  the  power  of  the  Pope  and  of 
monasticism  in  England,  a  far  deeper  and  more 
important  movement  went  on  among  the  people, 
under  the  influence  of  the  revived  traditions  of 
AVielif  and  the  Lollards,  the  writings  of  the  Con- 
tinental Reformers,  and  chiefly  of  the  English 
version  of  the  Scriptures,  commenced  by  Tyndale 
(1525),  carried  on  by  Coverdale  (1.535),  Matthew 
alias  John  Rogers  (1537),  Taverner  (153!l),  Cran- 
nier  (1540),  the  Genevan  exiles  (1530),  the  Eliz- 
abethan Bishops  (1508  ami  1572),  and  completed 
in  the  Authorized  Version  of  King  James  (Pill). 
The  second  period  embraces  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward VI.,  from  1517  to  1553.  and  contains  the 
positive  introduction  of  the  Reformation  by  the 
co-operation  mainly  of  the  Duke  of  Somerset, 
protector  and  regent  during  the  king's  minority, 
and  Cranmer,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  by 
his  pliable  conduct,  and  subserviency  to  the  will 
of  Henry,  had  preserved  the  idea  and  hope  of  .. 
reformation  through  that  reign  of  terror.  Cran- 
mer was  assisted  in  the  work  by  Ridley  and  Lati- 
mer, and  by  several  Reformed  divines  from  the 
Continent,  whom  he  called  to  England,  especially 
Martin  Bucorof  Strassburg,  now  elected  professor 
at  Cambridge,  and  Peter  Martyr  of  Zurich  (origi- 
nally from  "Italy),  for  some  time  professor  at 
Oxford.  The  most  important  works  of  this  peri- 
od, and  in  fact  of  the  whole  English  Reformation, 
next  to  the  English  version  of  the  Bible,  are  the 
Forty-two  Articles  of  Religion  (subsequently  re- 
duced to  thirty-nine),  or  a  new  and  moderately 
Calvini.st  ic.  confession  of  faith,  and  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  or  a  new  directory  of  worship 
in  the  vernacular  tongue,  on  the  basis  of  the  old 
Latin  service,  but  with  essential  changes.  The 
third  period  is  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  from 
15.53  to  1558,  and  presents  to  us  the  unsuccessful 
attempt  of  that  queen  and  her  friend  Cardinal 
Pole  (now  made  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  after 
the  deposition  of  Cranmer)  to  undo  the  Reforma- 
tion, and  restore  the  Roman-Catholic  religion  and 
the  authority  of  the  Pope.     This  papal  interim 
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did  more  to  consolidate  the  Reformation  in  Eng- 
land than  Henry,  Edward,  and  Elizabeth.  Hun- 
dreds were  martyred  in  this  short  reign,  among 
them  the  three  British  Reformers,  Ridley,  Lati- 
mer, and  Cranmer,  who  were  publicly  burned  at 
Oxford  in  1555  and  155(3.  Many  others  fled  to 
the  Continent,  especially  to  Geneva,  Zurich,  Basel, 
and  Frankfort,  where  they  were  hospitably  re- 
ceived, and  brought  into  closer  contact  with  the 
Reformed  churches  of  Switzerland  and  Germany. 
The  fourth  period  is  the  restoration  and  perma- 
nent establishment  of  the  Anglican  Reformation 
during  the  long  reign  of  Elizabeth,  — 1558  to  1603. 
The  Roman-Catholic  hierarchy  was  replaced  by  a 
Protestant;  and  the  Articles  of  Religion,  and  the 
Common  Prayer-Book  of  the  reign  of  Edward, 
were  introduced  again,  after  revision.  The  eccle- 
siastical supremacy  of  the  crown  was  likewise 
renewed,  but  under  a  modified  form ;  the  Queen 
refusing  the  title  "  supreme  head  "  of  the  Church 
of  England,  and  choosing,  in  its  place,  the  less 
objectionable  title  "supreme  governor."  The 
Convocation  and  Parliament  readily  sanctioned 
all  these  changes.  But  the  Anglican  Church,  as 
established  by  Elizabeth,  was  semi-Catholic  in 
its  form  of  prelatical  government  and  liturgical 
worship,  a,  sort  of  via  media  between  Rome  and 
Geneva.  It  suited  the  policy  of  the  court,  and 
the  taste  of  the  majority  of  the  English  people, 
but  was  offensive  to  the  severer  school  of  strict 
Calvinists  who  had  returned  from  their  Conti- 
nental exile :  hence  the.  agitation  in  the  bosom  of 
the  Reformed  Church  of  England,  and  the  grow- 
ing conflict  between  the  Episcopalian  majority 
and  the  Puritanic  minority.  Elizabeth's  reign 
was  as  intolerant  against  Puritan  as  against  Papal 
dissenters,  and  passed  the  severest  penal  laws 
against  both.  But,  while  the  Roman-Catholic 
party  was  almost  annihilated  in  England,  the 
Puritan  party  grew  more  powerful  under  the  suc- 
cessors of  Elizabeth,  and  overthrew  the  dynasty 
of  the  Stuarts,  and  even  the  Episcopalian  estab- 
lishment. But  the  latter  revived  from  the  shock, 
and  was  restored,  with  the  restoration  of  the 
Stuart  dynasty,  in  1662;  while  a  limited  liberty 
of  public  worship  was  given  to  the  dissenting 
denominations  after  the  final  overthrow  of  the 
Stuarts,  by  the  Act  of  Toleration,  in  the  reign  of 
William  and  Mary  (1688).  These  troubles  and 
agitations  constitute  the  fifth  period  in  the  his- 
tory of  English  Protestantism,  which  in  some  re- 
spects is  the  most  important  and  interesting,  but 
lies  beyond  the  age  of  the  Reformation  proper. 

Lit.  —  Works  of  the  English  Reformers,  pub- 
lished by  the  Parker  Society  (1811-51),  5-1  vols. ; 
State  Calendars ,  Wilkins  :  Concilia;  Cakdwell: 
Documentary  Annals;  Strype :  Memorials  of  the 
Church  of  England ;  Burnet  :  History  of  the  Ref- 
ormation of  the  Church  of  England;  Collier, 
Thomas  Fuller,  Neal,  Heylin,  Soames,  Wad- 
dington,  Blunt,  Perry,  Geikte,  and  others  on 
the  Church  History  of  England  and  the  English 
Reformation.  See  also  arts,  on  Cranmer,  Lati- 
mer, Ridley,  Henry  VIII. ,  Articles  of  Reli- 
gion (Thirty-nine),  Puritanism,  etc. 

(10)  The  Reformation  in  Scotland.  —  The  first 
impulse  to  the  Reformation  in  Scotland  proceeded 
from  Germany  and  Switzerland.  Copies  of  the 
writings  of  the  Continental  Reformers  and  of 
Tyndale's   English   Testament  found  their  way 


to  the  Far  North.  The  first  preacher  and  mar- 
tyr of  Protestantism  in  that  country  was  Patrick 
Hamilton,  a  youth  of  royal  blood,  and  for  some 
time  a  student  at  Wittenberg  and  Marburo-,  who 
was  condemned  to  death  by  Archbishop  ife'aton 
and  burned  at  the  stake.  The  movement  Gradu- 
ally increased,  in  spite  of  persecution,  especially 
after  the  rupture  of  England  with  the  Pope,  and 
was  carried  to  a  successful  conclusion  under  the 
guidance  of  John  Knox,  the  Luther  of  Scotland. 
He  was  a  disciple  and  admirer  of  John  Calvin 
with  whom  he  spent  several  years.  He  returned', 
after  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  to  his  native  coun- 
try, resolved  to  reform  the  Scotch  Church  after  the 
model  of  the  Church  of  Geneva,  which  he  esteemed 
as  "  the  best  school  of  Christ  since  the  days  of 
the  apostles."  After  a  short  civil  war  the  Parlia- 
ment of  1560  introduced  the  Reformation,  and 
adopted  a  Calvinistic  confession  of  faith,  drawn 
up  by  Knox,  Spottiswoode,  Row,  and  three  others 
(superseded  afterward  by  the  Westminster  stand- 
ards), and  prohibited,  under  severe  penalties,  the 
exercise  of  the  Roman-Catholic  worship.  In  1561 
the  first  Book  of  Discipline  was  issued,  and  gave 
the  new  church  a  complete  Presbyterian  organi- 
zation, culminating  in  a  General  Assembly  of 
ministers  and  elders.  The  mode  of  worship  was 
reduced  to  the  greatest  simplicity,  with  a  decided 
predominance  of  the  didactic  element.  When 
the  unfortunate  Mary  Stuart,  —  of  French  educa- 
tion, tastes,  and  manners,  and  in  no  sympathy 
with  the  public  opinion  of  Scotland,  —  began  her 
reign,  in  August,  1561,  she  made  an  attempt  to 
restore  the  Roman-Catholic  religion,  to  which  she 
was  sincerely  attached.  But  her  own  impru- 
dences, and  the  determined  resistance  of  the  na- 
tion, frustrated  her  plans  ;  and,  after  her  flight  to 
England  (1568),  Protestantism  was  again  declared 
the  only  religion  of  Scotland,  and  received  formal 
legal  sanction  under  the  regency  of  Murray. 

Lit.  —  Publications  of  the  Wodrow  Society  (Lon- 
don, 1S42  sqq.,  24  vols.)  and  of  the  Spottiswoode 
Society  (Edinburgh,  1844  sqq.,  16  vols.);  Church 
Histories  of  Scotland  by  John  Knox,  George 
Buchanan,  John  Spottiswoode  (1655),  Cal- 
derwood  (1678),  Thomas  M'Crie  (Life  of  Knox, 
1811;  Life  of  Meleille,  1819),  Hetherington 
(1853),  Von  Rudloff  (1847  sqq.),  Cun.xixg- 
ham  (1859),  John  Lee  (1860),  Stanley  (1872), 
Rainy  (1872,  in  reply  to  Stanley),  Lorimer 
(several  monographs  published  from  1857  to 
1875),  Moffat  (1883).  See  arts.  Knox,  Mel- 
ville, Henderson,  Presbyterian  Churches, 
etc. 

On  the  whole  subject,  conrp.  the  author's  art. 
"  Reformation,"  in  Avpleios's  American  Cyclope- 
dia, and  Kostlin's  in  the  first  edition  of  Herzog, 
vol.  xx.  440-496  (devoted  chiefly  to  the  German 
Reformation).  The  Confessions  of  the  churches 
of  the  Reformation  are  given  in  the  original  lan- 
guages, with  English  translation,  in  the  third  vol- 
ume of  the  author's  Creeds  of  Christendom,  JSew 
York,  3d  ed.,  1881.  . 

Append.  —  A  few  words  must  be  added  on  the 
Luther  celebrations  of  the  present  year  (lbtw) 
and  their  historic  significance.  They  are  no  less, 
than  a  revival  of  the  Reformation  and  a  republi- 
cation of  the  principles  of  evangelical  Protestant- 
ism. Thev  are  the  best  vindication  of  Luther 
and  his  work  against  old  and  new  calumnies,  ana 
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misrepresentations  of  ignorance,  prejudice,  and 
malice.  They  "were  held  not  only  in  Eislcben, 
Eisenach,  Erfurt,  Wittenberg,  and  Worms,  made 
memorable  by  Luther,  but  in  every  largo  city  of 
Europe  and  North  America,  even  in  Home.  In 
the  commemoration  at  Berlin  the  emperor  and 
crown-prince  of  Germany,  and  eighty  thousand 
children,  took  part.  In  London  the  event  was 
celebrated  in  three  hundred  churches  at  once; 
and  throughout  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  the 
same  theme  resounded  from  pulpit  and  platform. 
In  New  York  every  Protestant  minister  preached 
on  the  blessings  of  the  Reformation;  and  three 
public  mass  meetings  were  held  beside,  in  Stein- 
way  Hall  and  the  Academy  of  Music,  on  the  lllth,  [ 
11th,  and  13th  of  November  which  will  long  be 
remembered  (especially  the  last)  for  their  interest 
and  enthusiasm.  Similar  celebrations  took  place 
in  Philadelphia,  Boston,  Hartford,  Princeton, 
Baltimore,  Washington,  and  the  great  cities  of  the 
West,  under  the  auspices  of  prominent  citizens 
of  all  classes  and  denominations.  Many  thou- 
sands of  addresses  and  sermons  on  the  Reforma- 
tion were  preached  in  humble  villages  in  Ger- 
many and  throughout  the  world.  Many  Luther 
statdes  were  unveiled.  All  the  characteristic 
merits  of  the  great  Reformer  were  set  before 
the  people  as  never  before:  he  lived  his  life  over 
again  as  a  man,  as  a  German,  as  a  husband  and 
father,  as  a  Christian,  as  a  theologian,  as  a  Bible 
translator,  as  a  catechist,  as  a  hymnist,  as  a 
preacher,  as  the  founder  of  the  Lutheran  Church, 
as  the  champion  of  the  sacred  rights  of  con- 
science, and  especially  as  the  originator  of  a 
movement  for  religious  and  civil  liberty  which 
spread  over  Europe  and  across  the  ocean  to  the 
new  world.  His  victorious  battle-hymn,  "  Ein 
feste  Burg  1st  unxer  (Jolt,"  resounded  throughout 
Christendom  as  never  before.  Truly  the  genius 
of  the  Reformation  is  still  living  and  marching 
on  in  languages  unknown  to  Luther,  in  countries 
not  discovered,  and  nations  not  born,  at  the  time 
of  his  birth. 

The  Luther  bibliography  of  the  year  bss.'S 
would  fill  several  columns.  See  the  IJi/ilini/raphie 
ilcr  Luther-Lileratur  ilex  Jahres  1XS8,  published  at 
Frankfort;  the  Hew/in//  Xoles  on  Dither,  by  Jon x 
Edmunds,  Philadelphia,  Oct.  1,  1 883 :  Die  dculxche 
Rundschau  for  November,  1*63;  W .  E.  Foster 
(of  Providence,  R.I.)  :  Monlhl,,  Ilrfm  nee-Lists^ 
published  by  Leypoldt,  New  York,  November, , 
1S83.  For  illustrations,  see  the  Lulhi  r-Xummer 
of  the  Iltustrirte  Zcilun;/  of  Leipzig,  for  October, 
1883.  Among  American  publications  we  mention 
two  English  translations  of  K<>.-,tun's  popular 
Lije  of  Luther  (New  York  and  Philadelphia),  and 
several  biographies  by  Rein  (translated  by  Reh- 
ringer;,  by  Wackeniagel,  Schaetfer,  etc. ;  a  beau- 
tiful edition  of  The  fli/miis  of  Marl  in  Luther  (Ger- 
man and  English),  with  his  original  tunes,  edited 
by  Bacon  and  Allen  (Charles  Scribner's  Sous, 
New  York);  the  Luther  Document  (No.  xvii.)  of 
the  American  Evangelical  Alliance,  containing 
the  stirring  addresses  of  Drs.  Taylor  and  Phillips 
Brooks,  in  the  Academy  of  Music,  New  York, 
Nov.  13, 1SS3;  the  Si/mposiac  on  Luther,  consisting 
ot  brief  addresses  of  the  seven  professors  of  the 
Union  Theological  Seminary  of  New  York,  held 
Nov.  19,  1SS3,  on  the  various  aspects  of  Luther's 
character  and  labors,  edited  by  l>r.  Hitchcock. 


The  secular  and  religious  newspapers  during  the 
weeks  preceding  and  following  the  10th  of  No- 
vember are  filled  with  reports  and  editorials  on 
Luther  and  the  Reformation.     I'llILli'  (SOiJAKlo 

REFORMED  (DUTCH)  CHURCH  IN  AMER- 
ICA. 1.  Ilistnn/.  —  The  first  settlers  in  New 
Amsterdam  brought  with  them  the  schoolmaster, 
and  the  visitor  of  the  sick;  but  a.  church  organi- 
zation was  not  made  until  llii'S,  when  the  Rev. 
Jonas  Michaelius  collected  a  congregation  of  more 
than  filly  communicants,  "Walloons  and  Dutch." 
This  was  five  years  after  the  trading-post  on 
Manhattan  Island  had  become  a  permanent  agri- 
cultural settlement.  The  emigration  from  Hol- 
land, which  then  began,  continued  for  half  a, 
century  ;  the  emigrants,  for  the  most  part,  follow- 
ing up  the  valleys  along  the  Hudson  and  the 
Mohawk  Rivers  in  New  York,  and  the  Passaic, 
Hackeiisack,  and  Raritan  in  New  Jersey.  The 
church  at  home  kept  the  colony  well  supplied 
with  ministers;  and  for  many  years  harmony 
prevailed,  and  growth  was  steady,  the  English 
conquest  in  1660  in  no  respect  interfering  with 
the  natural  development  of  the  church.  But  in 
the  next  century  a  change  took  place.  The  labors 
of  the  elder  Frelinghuysen,  who  began  his  work 
in  New  Jersey  in  1719,  and  w:as  a  very  earnest 
and  spiritual  man,  were  attended  with  great  suc- 
cess. He  and  those  of  like  spirit  felt  that  it 
was  necessary  that  the  colonial  church  should 
educate  and  ordain  its  own  ministers,  instead  of 
sending  its  sons  to  Holland  for  that  purpose. 
They  applied  to  the  classis  of  Amsterdam  for 
permission.  After  years  of  waiting,  authority  for 
holding  a  subordinate  ecclesiastical  assembly, 
called  a  "  Coetus,"  was  obtained  from  the  mother- 
country  ;  and  for  a  little  while  the  plan  worked 
well.  But  soon  dissension  broke  out.  The  min- 
isters and  consistories  who  preferred  the  old  ways 
withdrew  from  the  coetus,  and  formed  another 
body  called  the  "  Conferentie."  A  violent  and  very 
bitter  controversy  ensued,  which  went  to  great 
extremes,  and  hindered  all  progress  for  many 
years.  At  length,  in  1770,  through  the  efforts  of 
Dr.  John  H.  Livingston,  a  plan  of  union  was 
adopted,  and  the  churches  worked  together  as  a 
self-governing  body.  This  organization  was  fur- 
ther perfected  in  1793,  and  finally,  in  1812,  took 
the  form  which  it  has  maintained,  with  slight 
alterations,  to  this  day.  The  territory  of  the 
denomination,  at  first  limited  to  the  States  of 
New  York  and  New  Jersey  and  a  small  portion 
of  Pennsylvania,  was  gradually  extended  to  the 
West,  where,  within  the  last  forty  years,  there 
came  a  large  increase,  mainly  owing  to  the  thou- 
sands of  Hollanders  who  sought  a  new  home  in 
tins  country,  and  naturally  identified  themselves 
with  the  church  planted  by  their  fathers.  As 
these  all  speak  Dutch  only,  they  in  part  renew 
the  difficulty  which  existed  in  the  middle  of  the 
last  century,  when  the  transition  from  the  Dutch 
language  to  the  English  was  the  cause  of  much 
heart-burning  and  alienation.  It  is  hoped,  how- 
ever, that  the  lessons  of  experience  will  not  be 
lost.  In  1867  the  denomination,  which  had  been 
incorporated  as  the  "  Reformed  Protestant  Dutch 
Church  in  North  America,"  changed  its  title  to 
that  of  the  "Reformed  Church  in  America." 

•J.  Ori/itnizalion.  — This  is  substantially  that  of 
the  Reformed  churches  of  the  Continent.     The 
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affairs  of  each  congregation  are  managed  by  a 
consistory,  consisting  of  elders  and  deacons  chosen 
for  two  years,  but  in  such  a  way  that  only  one- 
half  go  out  of  office  at  once.  The  elders,  with 
the  pastor,  receive  and  dismiss  members,  and  ex- 
ercise discipline  :  the  deacons  have  charge  of  the 
alms.  Both  together  are  ex  officio  trustees  of 
the  church,  hold  its  property,  and  call  its  minis- 
ter. (  A  few  congregations  have  a  separate  board 
i if  trustees  to  manage  their  temporal  affairs;  but 
this  is  an  ill-advised  and  unhappy  departure  from 
the  traditionary  usages  and  spirit  of  the  church.) 
Kx-elders  and  ex-deacons  constitute  what  is  called 
'■  the  Great  Consistory,"  who  may  be  summoned 
to  give  advice  in  important  matters.  The  minis- 
ter and  one  elder  from  each  congregation  in  a 
certain  district  constitute  a  classis,  which  super- 
vises spiritual  concerns  in  that  district.  Four 
ministers  and  four  elders  from  each  classis  in  a 
larger  district  make  a  Particular  .Synod,  with 
similar  powers.  And  representatives,  clerical  and 
lay,  from  each  classis,  proportioned  in  numbers  to 
the  size  of  the  classis,  constitute  the  General 
Synod,  which  has  supervision  of  the  whole,  and 
is  a  court  of  the  last  resort  in  judicial  cases. 

?>.  Doclrinr. — The  church  is  eminently  con- 
fessional, having  no  less  than  five  creeds,  —  the 
Apostles',  the  Nicene,  the  (Inirunqae  Full.1  the 
Belgic  Confession  (1561),  and  the  Canons  of 
Dordrecht  (161S-19).  It  requires  the  Heidelberg- 
Catechism  (I'll;:;)  to  be  taught  in  families  and 
schools,  and  also  to  be  regularly  explained  from 
the  pulpit  on  the  Lord's  Day,  so  that  the  whole 
is  completed  in  at  least  four  years.  A  short  com- 
pendium of  this  Catechism  is  the  standard  of 
doctrine  for  all  who  seek  full  communion  ;  and 
ministers  are  required  to  subscribe  the  Confession 
and  Catechism,  and  to  pledge  themselves  in  writ- 
ing not  to  promulgate  any  subsequent  change  of 
views  without  previously  consulting  the  classis  to 
which  they  belong.  Parents  offering  children  for 
baptism  must  acknowledge  the  articles  of  the 
faith  as  taught  in  this  church,  and  engage  to  see 
their  children  instructed  and  brought  up  in  the 
same.  The  salient  characteristic  of  the  body  is 
its  hereditary  zeal  for  doctrine  and  order,  which, 
however,  knows  how  to  reconcile  unyielding  at- 
tachment to  its  own  views  and  usages  with  a 
large  charity  for  all  other  Christians. 

4.  Discipline. — This  is  purely  spiritual,  ami 
extends  to  all  baptized  members.  It  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  ministers  and  elders,  who  are  re- 
quired, before  every  administration  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,  to  attend  to  the  cennura  nmrum;  that  is, 
to  inquire  if  any  communicant  has  become  un- 
sound in  faith,  or  disorderly  in  life,  and  to  take 
action  accordingly.  This  action  is  subject  to  an 
appeal  to  each  higher  court  in  turn,  even  to  the 
last.  Careful  provision  is  made  for  the  trial  of 
offences.  Further  to  guard  purity  of  doctrine 
and  life,  at  every  spring  session  of  a  classis  each 
minister  and  elder  is  asked  if  the  doctrines  of 
the  gospel  are  faithfully  preached  in  their  congre- 
gation, the  Catechism  explained  from  the  puipif, 
and  taught  in  the  schools,  the  c/nsara  morum  ob- 
served, etc.;  and  the  answers  are  entered  in  detail 
on  the  minutes,  for  the  information  of  the  higher 
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judicatories.  The  church  inherited  from  Holland 
a  tolerably  full  Liturgy  (parts  from  the  pens  of 
Calvin,  Bucer,  and  John  a  Lasco),  which  has  re- 
cently been  enlarged,  and  has  had  appended  to  it 
the  Psalter,  arranged  for  responsive  readmo-.  Jlie 
use  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Liturgy  is  optional- 
but  the  offices  for  the  sacraments,  for  ordination' 
and  for  church  discipline,  are  of  imperative  obli- 
gation. Ko  psalmody  is  allowed  to  be  used  unless 
it  has  been  approved  by  the  General  Synod.  The 
old  custom  of  reading  the  Ten  Commandments 
during  the  morning  service  on  the  Lord's  Pay, 
and  of  reciting  the  Apostles'  Creed  durhi"  (he 
second  service,  has  been  revived,  and  is  rapidly 
becoming  general. 

5.  Jn.ililuiiwi.i.  —  liutgers  College,  founded  under 
the  name  of  Queen's  College  at'Xew  Brunswick, 
X.J.,  in  1770,  is  and  ever  has  been  controlled  try 
members  of  this  church.  It  has  a  hundred  and 
twenty-nine  students,  who  are  taught  by  fifteen 
professors,  and  is  growing  in  means,  character,  and 
usefulness,  hope  College  in  Michigan,  founded 
in  1805,  is  doing  a  good  work  for  the  people 
among  whom  it  is  placed.  The  Theological  Semi- 
nary at  New  Brunswick  is  the  oldest  on  the  con- 
tinent, having  been  established  in  1784. ]  It  has 
four  professors  (soon  to  be  increased  to  five), 
forty-five  students,  commodious  buildings,  and 
a  -well-selected  library  of  nearly  40,000  volumes. 
Foreign  missions  were  begun  through  the  A.  li. 
C.  F.  M.  in  1S82,  but  independently  in  lsa", 
and  now  include  stations  in  Japan,  in  Anioy, 
China,  ami  in  the  Madura  district,  India.  There 
are  eighteen  missionaries,  thirty-seven  churches, 
"_',!S4:;  communicants,  and  the  animal  outlay  is 
from  $70.0(10  to  $80,000.  A  Woman's  Auxiliary 
Board  lias  been  in  operation  for  several  years, 
and  is  very  flourishing.  The  Board  of  Domestic 
Missions  celebrated  its  jubilee  in  1SS2.  It  aids 
in  sustaining  nearly  a  hundred  churches,  and  ex- 
pends about  if  10,00(1.  A  Board  of  Education  aids 
between  eighty  and  ninety  st  udents  in  the  various 
stages  of  preparation  for  the  ministry,  and  ex- 
pends about  $18,00(1,  the  larger  portion  of  which 
comes  from  the  wise  endowments  made  by  the 
benevolent  during  this  century.  The  Board  of 
Publication  has  a  capital  of  about  i£12,U0O,  and 
issues  a  valuable  monthly  paper  called  The  Sou:er. 
The  Citrisliiin  Intelligencer,  a  weekly  journal  of 
high  character,  represents  the  church,  but  without 
official  sanction.  There  is  a  widows' fund,  amount- 
ing to  over  So!). 000.  and  also  a  disabled  ministers' 
fund  of  So:). ooo,  the  income  of  which,  together 
with  the  voluntary  offerings  of  the  churches  for 
the  latter  and  similar  offerings  (aided  by  the  an- 
nual payments  of  subscribers)  for  the  former,  is 
distributed  twice  a  year  by  the  treasurer. 

6.  Sluli.ilirs.  —  At  the  present  time  (lh.slj)  the 
body  numbers  516  churches,  509  ministers,  and 
more  than  SO.000  communicants,  who  are  or- 
ganized into  thirty-four  Classes,  four  Particular 
Synods,  and  one  General  Synod.  Its  clnel 
strength  lies  in  the  East ;  but  four  classes  have 
been  formed  among  the  eighty  thousand  Hol- 
landers who  have  settled  within  a  generational" 
Michigan,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  and  Iowa. 
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i  This  was  not  simply  a  pastor's  school,  but  a  denomina- 
tional affair.    The  credit  of  being  the  first  regular  theologies 
seminary  is  also  claimed  by  Andover.    Harvard  College  i\. 
primarily  designed  for  the  education  of  ministers. 
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contributions  of  the  whole  body  for  the  last  year 
were,  for  benevolent  purposes,  $224,000,  and  for 
congregational  purposes,  over  $s70,000. 

Lit.  —  I>.  D.  Demarest:  History  and  Charac- 
teristic* of  Reformed  I'reshylcrian  Dutch  Church, 
1856;  Centennial  Discourse's,  dclirered  in  1S76  by 
Order  of  the  General  Synod,  1S77  ;  E.  T.  Corwin  : 
Manual  of  the  lle/'orun  d  Church  in  America,  New 
York,  3d  cd.,  is"  9  ;  Journal  of  the  Coelus  ami  the 
Conference,  173S-07;  and  Minutes  of  the  General 
Synod,  1773-1883.  t.  vv.  chambers. 

Reformed  Dutch  Church,  True.  This  is  the 
result  of  a  secession  from  the  foregoing  body,  led 
by  the  Rev.  Sol.  Frocligh  in  ls22.  a  learned  man 
who  was  once  professor  of  theology.  The  rea- 
sons assigned  for  the  separation  were,  that  the 
Dutch  Church  had  become  erroneous  in  doctrine, 
lax  in  discipline,  and  corrupt  in  practice.  The 
secession,  lion  ever,  did  not  adopt  any  new  stand- 
ards. At  one  time  it  was  formidable,  numbering 
over  a  hundred  churches  and  as  many  ministers  ; 
but  as  it  had  no  real  basis,  refused  to  co-operate 
in  the  benevolent  institutions  of  the  age,  and  was 
generally  Antinomian  in  sentiment  and  practice, 
it  began  to  dwindle  in  the  first  generation,  and 
now  numbers  hardly  more  than  a  dozen  churches, 
most  of  which  are  small  and  feeble.  It.  was  a 
great  injury  to  the  church  from  which  it  seceded, 
but  it  is  hard  to  see  of  what  service  it  has  been  to 
its  own  members  or  to  anybody  else.  See  Alin  utes 
of  the  True  Dutch  Church:  Buixkerhoff  :  His- 
tory of  the  True  Dutch  Church,  New  York,  1R73  ; 
Taylor:  Annals  of  L'<  ri/en.     T.  w.  chambers. 

REFORMED  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH.  See 
Episcopal  Church,  Reformed. 

REFORMED  (GERMAN)  CHURCH  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES.  I.  Origin-  ix  Europe.— 
The  German  Reformed  Church  traces  its  origin, 
in  part  to  the  rise  of  the  Protestant  Reformation 
in  Switzerland,  —  where  Ulrich  Zwingli,  as  one 
of  the  leading  Reformers,  began  to  preach  the 
Reformation  views  as  early  as  1516,  just  one  year 
before  Luther  began  the  Reformation  in  Ger- 
many,—  and  in  part,  also,  to  the  Reformation  in 
Germany.  A  portion  of  the  Protestant  Church 
there  was  not  prepared  to  indorse  all  the  teaching 
of  Luther,  nor  could  they  fully  agree  with  the 
teaching  of  Zwingli.  A  tendency  was  therefore 
developed  in  Germany,  under  Melanchthon,  which 
subsequently  found  utterance  in  Calvin,  the  great 
theologian  of  the  Reformation.  The  church  in 
the  Palatinate  was  of  this  Melanchthonian  type 
when  Frederick  III.  became  elector.  In  order  to 
set  forth  the  true  doctrine  for  his  people,  he  ap- 
pointed Zacharias  Ursinus  and  Caspar  Olevianus, 
professors  in  the  university  of  Heidelberg,  to  pre- 
pare a  Catechism,  which  was  first  published  in 
1503,  under  his  direct  supervision.  This  Catechism 
became  the  doctrinal  standard  of  the  Reformed 
Church  in  Germany,  and  was  adopted  by  the  Re- 
formed churches  in  Holland,  Hungary,  Bohemia, 
and  other  countries.  It  is  the  only  doctrinal  con- 
fession of  the  German  Reformed  Church  in  the 
United  States.  In  the  membership  of  this  church, 
there  is  also  a  number  of  descendants  of  Hugue- 
nots, whose  ancestors  came  to  this  country  in  small 
colonies,  and  united  with  the  German  Reformed, 
Dutch  Reformed,  and  Presbyterian  churches. 

II.  Its  Origin  and  Organization  in  Ameri- 
CA-  — The  German  immigration  to  America  began 
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as  early  as  1(!8I,  being  composed  mostly  of  exiles, 
who  fled  to  escape  persecution  in  the  Palatinate, 
and  seek  an  asylum  in  the  New  World,  where 
they  could  enjoy  religious  freedom.  This  immi- 
gration continued  at  intervals  into  the  following 
century.  Colonies  were  formed  along  the  Dela- 
ware, the  Lehigh,  the  Susquehanna,  in  New  York, 
Maryland,  Virginia,  and  North  and  South  Caro- 
lina. The  principal  settlement  was  in  Pennsyl- 
\ania.  As  early  as  about  1730  one  of  the  first 
German  Reform* ■<]  ministers  in  this  country,  Rev. 
George  Michael  Weiss,  reported  to  the  synod  of 
Holland  that  there  were  in  America  many  Ger- 
mans, particularly  from  the  Palatinate  and  the 
districts  of  Nassau,  Waldeck,  Wittgenstein,  and 
Wetterau,  holding  to  the  Reformed  Confession. 
The  first  (terman  Reformed  minister  settled  among 
them  was  Philip  Boehm,  who  came  to  America  in 
17'J(I,  and  followed  for  a  time,  the  calling  of  school- 
master, and  was  then  appointed  minister  over  a 
congregation  in  Whitpain  township,  in  Montgom- 
ery County,  in  the  neighborhood  of  what  is  now 
known  as  Bpehm's  Church.  Other  ministers  fol- 
lowed, —  George  Michael  Weiss,  Johannes  Henri- 
cus  (ioetschev,  John  Bartholomew  Reiger,  John 
Peter  Miller,  John  Bechtel,  and  in  1746  Michael 
Schlatter,  the  missionary  father  of  the  German 
Reformed  Church  in  America  (see  that  art.).  The 
first  organization  into  a  actus,  or  synod,  was  formed 
Sept.  27,  1717,  under  the  care  of  the  Reformed 
Classis  of  Amsterdam,  just  fifteen  days  after  the 
first  ccetus  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  was 
organized.  In  1717  there  were  5  ordained  minis- 
ters and  46  organized  churches.  In  1793,  at  which 
time  the  synod  was  divided  into  classes,  there 
were  22  ordained  ministers,  and  about  150  church- 
es. Subsequently  the  Synod  of  Ohio  and  adja- 
cent States  was  organized.  Though  in  friendly 
relations,  there  was  no  organic  union  between  it 
and  the  mother-synod.  This  fact  led  to  a  change 
in  the  constitution,  by  which,  in  1*03,  a  General 
Synod  was  organized,  which  is  the  highest  judi- 
catory in  the  church,  and  is  composed  of  delegates 
elected  by  the  classes,  and  meets  triennially. 

Since  1863  these  two  synods  have  become  six, 
and  the  twenty-six  classes  that  then  existed  have 
grown  into  fifty.  During  the  same  period  of  twen- 
ty years  (till  LSS3)  the  number  of  ministers  has 
advanced  from  4-17  to  817,  and  the  communicant 
membership  from  98,775  to  163,069. 

III.  Educational  axd  Benevolent  Insti- 
tutions.—  The  first  organization  of  a  theologi- 
cal seminary  was  effected  at  Carlisle,  Penn.,  in 
182.0,  afterwards  removed  to  Mercersburg  (ls;j(j), 
and  then  to  Lancaster,  IVnn. ;  and  the  first  college 
was  established  at  Mercersburg  in  LS36.  The 
church  has  now  under  its  care  and  control  Frank- 
lin and  Marshall  College  and  Theological  Semi- 
nary at  Lancaster,  Penn.,  the  oldest  and  most 
liberally  endowed  ;  Heidelberg  College  and  Theo- 
logical Seminary  at  Tiffin,  O.  ;  L'rsinus  College 
and  Seminary  at  Collegeville,  Penn.  ;  Catawba 
College  at  Newton,  N.C.  ;  a  collegiate  department 
in  connection  with  a  theological  seminary  at  How- 
ard Grove,  Wis. ;  Calvin  Institute  at  Cleveland,  O. ; 
Palatinate  College  at  Meyerstown,  Penn.  ;  Mer- 
cersburg College  at  Mercersburg,  Penn.,  besides 
a  number  of  select  classical  schools  and  female 
seminaries.  The  church  has  fifteen  English  peri- 
odicals and  six  German.     It  carries  forward  two 
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orphan's  homes,  —  one  at  AVomelsdorf,  Berks 
County,  Pent).,  and  one  at  Butler,  Butler  County, 
Penn.  ;  the  former  having  sixty-eight,  and  the 
latter  forty,  orphans  under  its  care. 

The  Reformed  Church  maintains  a  board  of 
foreign  missions,  which  has  a  mission  under  its 
care  in  Japan ;  and  missionary  work  is  carried 
on  also  in  India,  and  among  the  North-American 
Indians.  It  has  home  missionary  boards,  which 
have  at  present  about  a  hundred  missionaries 
under  their  care.  An  important  part  of  the  home- 
mission  work  refers  to  the  wants  of  the  large 
immigration  from  Germany  to  our  shores,  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  which  comes  properly  under 
the  care  of  the  German  Reformed  Church. 

IV.  Its  Doctrinal  Position  and  Cultus. — 
The  Reformed  Church  in  the  United  States  be- 
longs to  the  large  family  of  Reformed  churches 
in  the  world  which  constitutes  the  greater  por- 
tion of  Evangelical  Protestantism.  The  name 
"  Reformed  "  came  to  lie  applied  to  all  those  Ref- 
ormation churches  that  were  distinguished  from 
the  Lutheran  Church.  They  belong  to  different 
nations,  —  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  France, 
Switzerland,  Holland,  Germany,  etc.  ;  and  they 
'have  a  number  of  confessions ;  but  these  are  all 
moulded  by  one  general  type,  with  a  recognized 
consensus  of  doctrine.  But,  while  the  Reformed 
Church  in  the  United  States  belongs  to  this  gen- 
eral family,  it  has  its  distinguishing  type  of  doc- 
trine, cultus,  and  life. 

It  differs  from  the  Lutheran  Church,  in  common 
with  all  the  Reformed  churches,  in  its  doctrine 
of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  holds  the  Calvinistic 
doctrine  of  the  spiritual,  real  presence  of  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ  in  the  holy  Eucharist,  for 
believers  only.  It  differs  from  the  Church  of 
England  in  holding  to  the  parity  of  the  ministry, 
and  the  presbyterial  form  of  government,  and  in  its 
more  simple  ritual  in  conducting  public  worship. 
It  differs,  on  the  other  hand,  from  the  strictly  Cal- 
vinistic Reformed  churches,  in  allowing  freedom 
for  more  moderate  views  on  the  doctrine  of  pre- 
destination. The  Heidelberg  Catechism  teaches 
substantially  the  old  Augustinian  doctrine  of 
natural  depravity,  and  salvation  by  free  grace 
alone;  but  it  does  not  teach  a  double  decree,  —  a 
decree  of  reprobation  as  will  as  salvation,  and 
leaves  room  for  some  difference  of  views  on  this 
mysterious  subject.  The  Catechism  gives  a  cen- 
tral position  in  its  system  of  doctrine  to  the  Apos- 
tles' Creed,  and  points  with  special  emphasis  to 
the  person  of  Christ  as  the  source  of  redemption 
and  salvation.  It  regards  the  children  of  the 
church,  being  born  of  Christian  parents,  and 
baptized,  as  standing  in  the  covenant ;  and  this 
view  governs  the  faith  and  practice  of  the  church 
on  the  subject  of  educational  religion.  It  is  re- 
quired of  her  ministers  that  they  shall  faithfully 
instruct  the  young  in  the  teachings  of  the  Cate- 
chism, as  the  best  means  of  preparing  them  for 
confirmation,  and  for  their  admission  to  the  Lord's 
Supper,  and  full  membership  in  the  church. 
While  it  makes  due  account  of  experimental  reli- 
gion, it  regards  faithful  instruction  in  the  truths 
of  God's  word  as  the  best  means  to  be  used  to 
lead  to  this  end. 

In  reference  to  its  mode  of  public  worship,  the 
Reformed  Church  seeks  to  combine  simplicity 
with  decorum.    It  provides  liturgical  forms  of  ser- 


vice ;  but  it  has  always  allowed  a  certain  decree 
of  freedom  in  regard  to  their  use,  neither  imposing 
such  forms  upon  its  congregations,  nor  forbidding 
their  use.  On  the  subject  of  liturgical  worship 
as  well  as  in  regard  to  certain  doctrinal  views' 
the  church  passed  through  considerable  agitation 
and  controversy  for  a  number  of  years,  especially 
during  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  "Mercers- 
burg  Theology,"  which  for  a  time  threatened 
its  unity  and  peace ;  but  the  different  tendencies 
at  length  came  to  an  amicable  settlement,  by  the 
unanimous  adoption  of  the  measure  submitted  by 
the  Peace  Commission,  at  the  general  synod  held 
at  Tiffin,  O.,  in  the  year  1881.  (See  Mercers- 
burg  Theology.) 

The  statistics  of  the  church,  as  summarized  for 
the  year  18S:J.  include  under  the  General  Synod 
six  distinct  synods,  —  four  of  which  are  English, 
and  two  German, — fifty  classes  (presbyteries), 
817  ministers,  1,420  congregations,  and  103,669 
communicant  members. 

Lit. — Lewis  Mayer:  Jlislor//  of  the  flcrnmn 
Reformed  Church,  Philadelphia,  vol.  i.  1851  (all 
published);  II.  Harbauuii  :  Life  of  lire.  Michael 
Schlatter,  Phila.,  1857  ;  The  Fathers  of  the  Reformed 
Church,  Lancaster,  Penn.,  1857,  2  vols.,  continued 
by  D.  Y.  Heisler,  vols.  iii.  and  iv.  1872,  vol.  v. 
1881  ;  Liturgy  of  the  Reformed  Church.  1858;  Ter- 
centenary Monument,  Chambersburg,  18(33  (English 
and  German);  George  B.  Russell:  Creed  and 
Customs,  Phila.,  18(i!J;  J.  II.  Dubbs:  Historical 
Address  before  the  Synod,  1874;  Deutsche  Kirchen- 
freund,  January,  April,  and  May,  1849;  Mercers- 
burg  Recieic,  January,  1858,  April,  1807,  July, 
1871',  April  and  July,  1875,  July,  1878;  Bibliolheca 
Sacra,  January,  180'3;  lle/'onueil  Church  ('luurlerly 
Review,  January,  187U,  October,  1880,  July,  1881, 
October,  1882;  Guardian  (monthly),  May,  1882- 
December,  188:;.  thomas  g.  apple. 

REFORMED  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH.  See 
Presbyterian  Churches,  pp.  1911  sqq. 

REGALIA  (jus  regalicc,  or  jus  regale).  Accord- 
ing to  the  oldest  ecclesiastical  legislation,  any 
savings  made  by  a  bishop  or  other  member  of 
the  clergy  were  to  be  spent  for  the  interest  of  the 
church  ;  and  during  vacancies  the  revenues  of  an 
episcopal  see  or  other  benefice  were  to  be  collected 
and  held  in  the  name  of  the  church  :  Con.  Chal- 
cedon.  (451),  c.  25,  Con.  Ilerden.  (516),  c.  70,  Petr. 
de  Marca :  De  concord ia  sacerdotii  et  imperii,  viii. 
17.  During  the  middle  ages,  however,  the  church 
received  fiefs  from  the  State  ;  and  such  ecclesiasti- 
cal fiefs  were  subject  to  exactly  the  same  rules  as 
the  secular  fiefs :  during  a  vacancy  the  State  took 
the  revenues.  The  custom  was  general  in  France 
from  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  in 
England  even  earlier.  But  while  the  king  tried 
to  extend  his  right  of  regalia  to  all  ecclesiastical 
property,  regardless  cf  its  historical  origin,  the 
Pope  labored  to  abolish  the  right  of  regalia  alto- 
gether ;  and  sharp  conflicts  arose,  as,  for  instance, 
between  Boniface  VIII.  and  Philip  the  Fan-,  fly 
the  aid  of  his  Parliaments,  Philip  was  able  to 
vindicate  his  right ;  and  it  was  formally  recog- 
nized by  Clement  V.  and  Gregory  XL  (see  Petr. 
de  Marca,  c.  24).  There  were,  however,  m  Irance 
several  episcopal  sees,— in  the  province^  Bor- 
deaux, in  Provence  and  Dauphine,  —  which  were 
exempted  from  the  royal  claims ;  and  when  boms 
XIV..  simply  in  order  to  carry  out  consistently  ms 
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idea  of  royal  sovereignty,  extended  his  right  of 
regalia  also  to  those  sees,  it  came  to  a  violent  em- 
broilment between  him  and  Innocent  XI.  The 
general  assembly  of  the  French  clergy  sided  with 
the  king  in  a  declaration  of  Feb.  ;>,  l(kS2,  which 
was  confirmed  by  a  royal  edict  of  March  20,  lu'K2 ; 
and,  though  Innocent  XI.  condemned  the  declara- 
tion as  null  and  void,  he  had  no  means  of  enfor- 
cing his  verdict  directly.  He  chose  an  indirect 
way  :  he  refused  to  confirm  the  bishops  appointed 
by  the  king  ;  and,  as  his  successors  followed  the 
same  policy,  the  affairs  of  the  French  Church  soon 
fell  into  utter  confusion,  until  a  compromise  was 
brought  about  under  Innocent  XII.  See  Gas- 
pard  Axuoi'l ;  De  I'origine  de  la  t*  i/nic,  Paris, 
1708 ;  PniLLirs  :  Das  Regal  ten  recht  in  Fnmkreicli, 

187-3.  H.  F.    JACOLisON. 

REGENERATION.  The  idea  of  redemption 
leads  directly  to  that  of  regeneration.  For  Christ's 
sake,  sin  is  forgiven  :  the  faithful  is  redeemed 
from  the  curse  of  his  guilt.  lie  is  justified  ;  that 
is,  the  fundamental  condition  for  a  communion 
between  him  and  God  is  present.  That  commun- 
ion, however,  cannot  be  realized,  unless  man  — 
whose  natural  tendency  previously  was  towards 
sin,  and  against  God  —  is  internally  transformed, 
and  made  another  with  respect  to  the  very  centre 
of  his  personal  life.  Nor  does  God  forgive,  or 
justify,  or  restore  to  favor,  without  communicat- 
ing his  own  spirit :  so  that  man,  from  the  moment 
his  sins  are  forgiven  him,  and  his  guilt  is  blotted 
out,  feels  within  himself  the  germ  of  a  new  life, 
and  the  power  to  rise  above  his  former  misery ;  for 
the  inner  transformation  is  a  real  regeneration. 
A  new  man  is  born.  It  is  not  a  simple  restora- 
tion which  takes  place,  a  restoration  by  which 
man  returns  to  the  state  of  innocence  and  right- 
eousness and  grace  before  the  fall,  but  a  new 
creation  by  the  quickening  spirit  of  the  lost  Adam 
(1  Cor.  xv.  -15). 

The  testimony  of  Scripture  concerning  regen- 
eration gradually  develops  under  the  old  dispen- 
sation, and  in  the  New  Testament  it  stands  forth 
in  full  dehniteness.  The  Mosaic  law,  placing 
the  divine  will  over  against  the  human  will,  as  the 
norm  and  rule  of  the  latter,  steadily  inculcates 
the  necessity  of  a  moral  conversion.  Very  char- 
acteristic in  this  respect  are  the  passages  in  Deut. 
x.  16  and  xxx.  6  :  the  demand  of  the  circumcision 
of  the  heart,  the  promise  that  God  will  circumcise 
the  heart  of  his  people,  and  the  purpose  of  that 
demand  and  that  promise,  which  is  the  love  of 
God.  But  a  total  transformation  of  the  inner 
man  is  not  expressed  by  that  simile.  Still  more 
characteristic  is,  for  instance,  Ps.  li.,  referring  in 
definite  and  very  impressive  terms  to  the  gifts 
from  above  which  the  sinful  man  needs  in  order 
to  begin  a  new  moral  life;  not  simply  the  for- 
giveness of  sin,  but  the  restoration  of  a  clean 
heart,  and  the  renewal  of  a  right  spirit.  But  even 
here  a  regeneration  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word 
is  only  hinted  at  in  a  vague  way.  Quite  other- 
wise in  the  New  Testament.  Jesus,  too,  insists 
upon  conversion  as  the  final  aim  of  all  his  preach- 
ing ;  but  the  moral  character  to  be  accomplished 
is  "  perfection,"  and  the  religious  character  to  be 
realized  is  "sonship"  (Matt.  v.  9).  The  agency 
is  the  Word,  which  falls  like  a  seed  into  the  soul 
(Mark  iv.  2U)  ;  and  the  process  is  that  of  being 
born  anew,  born  of  God  (John  iii.  3).      In  the 


apostolic  writings,  and  more  especially  in  the 
Epistles  of  Paul,  the  occult  depths  of  this  act  of 
new  birth,  its  various  stages,  and  their  internal 
relations,  are  set  forth  with  matchless  lucidity 
and  inipressiveness. 

Not  so  in  the  after-apostolic  age.  Regeneration 
as  a  divine  act  became  gradually  connected  with 
baptism  in  such  a  way  that  the  whole  ethical 
process,  with  the  subjective  appropriation  of  the 
divine  grace,  was  swallowed  up  by  a  magical  con- 
ception of  the  divine  activity.  When  grown-up 
persons  were  baptized,  the  demand  of  faith,  peni- 
tence, etc.,  was,  of  course,  not  abandoned;  but 
faith  itself  was  considered  a  kind  of  offering 
from  man  to  God,  rather  than  the  organ  through 
which  divine  grace  was  to  be  received,  and  moral 
conversion  to  be  effected ;  and  as  infant  baptism 
became  more  and  more  general  in  the  church,  the 
magical  view  of  regeneration  also  spread.  What 
little  the  scholastic  theology  of  the  middle  ages 
had  to  say  of  regeneration,  it  presented  under  the 
head  of  ij  nil  ice  infusia,  the  first  stage  of  justifica- 
tion. (See  Thomas  A<;iinas  :  Summa,  Pt  2,  1, 
quest.  110.)  And  the  Council  of  Trent,  when 
fixing  and  systematizing  the  doctrines  of  the 
Roman-Catholic  Church,  had  nothing  to  add  to 
the  meagre  definitions  of  the  schoolmen.  It  was, 
indeed,  the  ( ierman  mystics,  who,  during  the 
middle  ages,  kept  alive  the  idea  of  regeneration. 
(See  BohrI-NGf.r:  Die  dcit/srhen  il///.s7<7,o\  1855.) 
In  the  soul,  Tauler  says,  which  has  become  preg- 
nant with  the  eternal  Word,  God  bears  his  Son  ; 
and  the  man  in  whose  soul  that  takes  place  is 
thereby  born  himself  anew,  a  son  of  Cod.  How- 
ever deeply  the  mystics  penetrated  into  the  mys- 
teries of  this  process,  and  however  sedulously  they 
investigated  its  ethical  development,  they  always 
represented  the  stale  of  man  before  regeneration, 
not  as  a  positive  degradation  and  guilt,  but  simply 
as  a  natural  deficiency  common  to  all  creation. 

At  this  point  the  Reformation  effected  a  radi- 
cal modification.  Luther  placed  the  idea  of  re- 
generation in  the  closest  connection  with  those  of 
forgiveness  of  sin,  reconciliation  with  God,  and 
j  ratification  ;  and  the  only  essential  difference  on 
this  point  between  him  and  Calvin  was  the  em- 
phasis he  laid  on  the  coutritin,  the  pangs  of  con- 
science, as  a  preparation  for  regeneration,  while 
Calvin  referred  the  act  more  directly  to  the  rec- 
onciliation with  God  through  Christ.  Too  soon, 
however,  the  orthodox  party,  jealous  of  keeping 
the  doctrine  of  justification  pure,  began  to  neglect 
the  serious  practical  labor  in  behalf  of  the  true 
internal  transformation;  but  the  corrective  was 
rapidly  and  energetically  given  by  Arndt  and 
Speuer.  Spener  wished  to  remain  true  to  the 
orthodox  doctrine  of  the  Church;  but  he  could 
not  help  reproaching  the  preachers  of  his  time 
because  they  spoke  too  little  of  the  power  of  faith 
as  a  heavenly  light  destined  to  bear  the  soul 
anew.  The  controversy  between  the  pietists  and 
the  orthodox  was,  however,  on  this  point  confined 
to  the  question  whether  the  intellectual  light  was 
or  was  not  conditioned  by  a  preceding  moral  con- 
version. By  the  rationalists  not  only  that  ques- 
tion, but  the  whole  subject,  was  set  aside;  and 
with  the  exception  of  some  remarkable  allusions 
in  the  Kantian  philosophy,  and  some  singular 
insinuations  in  the  Hegelian,  it  wras  abandoned 
to  neglect,  until  revived  by  Schleiermacher,  who 
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gave  it  a  solution  as  deep  as  ingenuous,  and 
strictly  evangelical  in  its  whole  bearing.  [Iu 
popular  religious  books,  "conversion"  and  "re- 
generation "  are  often  used  as  synonymous  terms. 
ISut  they  are  properly  to  be  distinguished,  as  in 
the  Bible,  where  regeneration  (uvayiwtioic~)  is  the 
act  of  God,  and  conversion  (/ihtuvoio)  is  the  act 
of  man,  who  is  exhorted  to  repent,  and  turn  to 
God.]  J.  KOSTLIN. 

REGENSBURG.     See  Ratisbon. 

REGINO,  b.  at  Altrip  on  the  Rhine,  near 
Spires;  d.  at  Treves,  in  915;  was  monk  in  the 
monastery  of  Prum,  and  was  elected  abbot  there 
in  892,  but  was  expelled  in  899,  and  was  by  Arch- 
bishop Eatbod  of  Treves  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  monastery  of  St.  Martin.  His  Chronicon  is 
the  first  world's  history  written  in  Germany. 
The  first  book  goes  from  the  birth  of  Christ  to 
the  death  of  Charles  M artel ;  and  the  second,  from 
that  point  to  90G.  From  814  the  narrative  is 
based  upon  personal  observation  or  oral  tradition, 
but  it  is  not  so  very  reliable.  The  best  edition 
of  the  work  is  that  in  Mori.  Germ.  i.  53u'-0'12. 
His  Libri  duo  de  synodal,  causis,  etc.,  edited  by 
Wasserschleben,  Leipzig,  1840,  is  a  collection  of 
ecclesiastical  laws  for  judicial  use  on  diocesan 
inspections.  A  little  treatise  on  church  music, 
De  harmonica  inslilutione,  is  printed  in  C'ousse- 
makei:  :  Scriptores  ecclesiastical  de  musica,  Paris, 
1867,  ii.  1-73.  julius  weizsacker. 

REGIONARIUS  is  the  title  of  different  classes 
of  ecclesiastical  officers  in  Rome  who  are  assigned 
to  certain  "regions"  or  districts  of  the  city. 
Thus  there  are  regional  deacons,  subdeacons, 
notaries,  etc.  A.  F.  jacobson. 

REGIUS,  Urbanus.     See  Riiegius. 

REGULA  FIDEI  (rule  of  faith).  This  term 
was  used  by  the  Fathers  of  the  second  half  of  the 
second  century  and  of  the  third  century  to  desig- 
nate the  sum  of  Christian  doctrine  as  based  upon 
the  formula  of  baptism,  and  accepted  by  the  or- 
thodox church,  f  reiKeus,  Tertullian,  and  Origen 
have  preserved  the  earliest  form,  frenseus  {Hair., 
i.  10)  says,  "The  church,  although  it  is  scattered 
to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  has  received  from  the 
apostles  and  their  disciples  the  faith  in  one  God, 
the  Almighty  Father,  Maker  of  heaven,"  etc. 
Tertullian  dwells  upon  the  rule  of  faith  in  his 
De  prasscr.  Iiceret.,  and  in  his  De  celand.  virg. 
says,  "The  rule  of  faith  is  everywhere  the  same, 
alone  unchangeable  and  immovable."  Origen's 
statement  (nspl  upx^v)  is  very  important,  when 
he  says,  "  Because  many  of  those  who  profess  to 
believe  in  Christ  differ  not  only  in  the  smallest 
things,  but  also  in  the  greatest,  therefore  it  seems 
necessary  to  lay  down  beforehand  a,  fixed  line  and 
clear  rule  (certain  lineam  manifestamque  regulam 
jxiiiere)  about  single  matters." 

These  are  the  oldest  utterances  about  the  rule 
of  faith.  "What  conclusion  are  we  to  draw  from 
them  and  the  rules  of  faith  in  the  treatise  De 
trinitate  seu  regula  Jidei  connected  with  Novatian's 
name,  the  so-called  "Catholic  teaching"  of  the 
Apostolic  Constitutions  (vi.  11),  etc.  ?  The  sub- 
stance of  them  all  is  essentially  the  same,  and 
indicates  an  incontestable  connection  with  the 
ancient  Roman  formula  of  baptism.  This  rule 
of  faith  was  not  identical  with  the  Apostles' 
Creed,  which  was  the  accredited  formula  of  bap- 
tism for  the  church.     Called  now  lex  jidei,  fides 


legilima,  regula  veritatis,  linea,  mensura,  canon 
tradition,  etc.,  it  was  simply  a  statement  of  the 
subjects  of  Christian  faith  based  upon  the  New 
Testament  and  oral  tradition.  It  is  probable 
that  the  first  attempts  to  formulate  such  a  state- 
ment date  back  to  the  apostolic  age,  although 
the  earliest  account  we  have  is  that  of  Lenaus. 
At  first  it  was  probably  a  simple  statement  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  which  Tertullian 
calls  "  the  substance  of  the  New  Testament  (c. 
Praxean,  31).  Subsequently  polemical  affirma- 
tions were  added  in  defence  against  the  heresies. 
Thus  formulated,  it  no  doubt  formed  an  impor- 
tant part  of  the  instruction  of  the  catechumens. 
Irenseus  (i.  9,  4)  says  the  believer  has  in  himself 
"  the  norm  of  the  truth  ('bv  navova  t>/(  uhjSdaA 
having  received  it  in  baptism." 

In  the  Occident,  the  rule  of  faith  was  developed 
out  of  the  formula  of  baptism.  In  the  Orient,  on 
the  contrary,  it  seems  to  have  influenced  the  for- 
mula of  baptism  ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  formula 
of  baptism  adapted  itself  from  time  to  time  to 
the  anti-heretical  doctrinal  statements  of  distin- 
guished ecclesiastical  leaders.  The  formula 
which  the  presbyters  in  Smyrna  in  230  opposed 
to  Noetus  is  quite  similar  to  the  old  Roman  for- 
mula of  baptism,  and  the  Apostles'  Creed  in  Latin 
seems  to.  have  been  a  translation  from  the  Greek 
(Caspari,  iii.  2.04-203).  The  Nicasno-Constanti- 
nopolitan  Creed  (see  art.)  of  381  is  nothing  else 
than  the  first  oecumenical  formula  of  baptism 
enlarged.  This  creed  is  still  used  as  the  formula 
of  baptism  in  the  Eastern  Church. 

In  the  Protestant  churches  the  numerous,  and, 
for  the  most  part,  bulky  confessions  are  substi- 
tuted for  the  rule  of  faith.  The  Roman  Catholic 
theologians  now  pretty  generally  understand  by 
the  expression  the  utterances  of  the  infallible 
Church  and  Pope.  See  Caspari  :  Quellen  ~ur 
Gesch.d.  Taufsymbols  u.  d.  Glaubensregel,lSQG-7i>, 
3  vols.  ;  Zkzsciiwitz  :  System  d.  KatecheUl  (ii.  2), 
2d  ed.,  1875;  [Swatnson:  The  C reals  of  the 
Church,  etc.,  Camb.,  1878;  Schaff :  Creeds  of 
Christendom,  N.Y.,  1880,  vol.  i.  14  sqq.,  vol.  ii. 
11-40  ;  and  the  arts.  Apostles'  Ckeed,  Nicveno- 
Coxstantinopolitan  Ckeed].  guder. 

REGULARS  are  those  who  have  made  their 
vows  in  some  religious  house,  such  as  monks.  A 
regular  priest  is  in  some  order,  while  a  secular 
priest  lives  in  the  world.  Regidar  benefices  were 
only  conferred  on  regular  priests.  Regular  places 
are  those  within  the  boundary  of  a  convent,  as 
the  cloister,  dormitory,  chapter,  and  refectory. 

REHOBO'AM  (enlarger  of  the  people),  sotx  of 
Solomon  by  the  Ammonite  princess  Naamah 
(1  Kings  xiv.  21),  and  his  successor  in  his  forty- 
first  year.  He  reigned  seventeen  years,  and  was 
himself  succeeded  by  his  son  Abijah  (Abijam), 
the  child  of  his  favorite  wife,  Maachah  (Michaiah), 
the  granddaughter  of  Absalom  (1  Kings  xv.  -)• 
To  the  new  king  at  Shechem,  assembled  Israel 
brought  their  grievances,  and  prayed  their  amelio- 
ration. But  iie  answered  harshly,  foolishly  fol- 
lowing the  counsel  of  the  contemporary  advisers; 
and  then  Israel  revolted,  and  under  Jeroboam  set 
up  a  rival  kingdom.  Only  Judah  and  a  part  ot 
Benjamin  remained  loyal  to  Rehoboam.  Between 
the  two  kingdoms  there  was  naturally  constant 
friction,  giving  rise  at  times  to  bloodshed  (1  Ling8 
xiv.  30) ;  but  the  prophet  Shemaiah  repressed  Ke- 
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hoboam's  desire  to  put  down  the  revolt  by  force 
(1  Kings  xii.  2-1;  2  Chron.  xi.  4).  Rehoboam, 
apprehending  an  attack  from  Egypt, —  instigated 
by  Jeroboam,  or  by  the  known  wealth  of  Jerusa- 
lem   fortified  the  south  and  west  boundarirs  of 

his  country  (2  Chron.  xi.  5  sqq.).  Rut  Shishak 
(Sesonchis),  the  first  king  of  the  twenty-second 
dynasty,  in  the  fifth  year  of  Rehoboam  inarched 
against  him,  captured  the  fenced  cities,  and  "took 
away  the  treasures  of  the  house  of  the  Lord  and 
of  the  king's  house"  (2  Chron.  xi.  9).  This 
glorious  victory  is  portrayed  upon  the  walls  of  a 
small  temple  finished  by  Shi.diak  on  the  south 
side  of  the  great  Temple  of  Karnac,  near  the 
present  Luxor,  on  the  Xile.  The  remainder  of 
Kehoboam's  reign  was  passed  in  comparative 
peace,  but  "he  prepared  not  his  heart  to  seek  the 
Lord."  He  had  eighteen  wives  and  sixty  concu- 
bines, who  bore  him  twenty-eight  sons,  whom 
he  made  governors  of  as  many  cities  (2  Chron. 
xi.  21,  22).  Unfortunately,  the  chronology  of 
Shishak  is  uncertain;  and  therefore  Rehoboam's 
dates  are  variously  given  as  97.">-!).">7  (usual  reck- 
oning), nSo-OiiS'(EwaM),  977-900  (Thenius). 
[Besides  the  art.  "  Rehabeam,'  in  Winer  and 
Riehm,  see  Geikik:  Hours  u-ith  the  Bihlc,  vol.  iv. 
chap.  1.]  BtjETSCHI. 

RE1CHEL,  Johann  Friedrich,  a  Moravian  bish- 
op ;  b.  at  Leuba.  Altenburg,  Germany,  May  16, 
1701;  d.  at  Berthelsdorf,  Saxony,  Nov.  17,  1*09. 
He  joined  the  Moravians  after  he  had  for  four 
years  served  as  a  Lutheran  minister,  and  was  for 
forty  years  on  the  executive  board  of  the  Unitas 
Fratrum.  In  177o  he  was  consecrated  bishop, 
and  made  very  extensive  episcopal  visits,  going 
as  far  east  as  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  the 
East  Indies,  and  as  far  west  as  the  American 
Colonies.  He  staid  for  four  years  (1778-82)  in 
America,  and  healed  many  a  breach  occasioned 
by  the  Revolutionary  "War. 

REID,  Thomas,  D.D.,  professor  of  moral  philoso- 
phy, Glasgow ;  father  of  Scotch  philosophy;  was 
1>.  at  Strachan,  Kincardineshire,  Scotland,  April 
20,1710;  d.«it  Glasgow,  Oct.  7.  179(j.  His  father, 
Rev.  Lewis  Reid,  was  parish  minister  at  Strachan. 
His  mother  was  Margaret  Gregory,  daughter  of 
David  Gregory,  Esq.,  of  Kinairdie.  Banffshire, 
and  sister  of  three  professors,  —  one  of  astronomy, 
at  Oxford;  the  other  two,  of  mathematics, —  the 
one  at  St.  Andrews,  the  other  at  Edinburgh. 
Thomas  Reid  was  a  student  in  Marisehal  College, 
Aberdeen,  there  being  two  colleges  in  the  Granite 
City  of  the  North.  Afterwards  he  was  appointed 
librarian  to  the  college,  which  office  he  held  till 
he  was  twenty-six  years  of  age.  A  year  later  he 
was  ordained  minister  of  New  Machar,  Aberdeen- 
shire, to  wdiich  he  was  presented  by  King's  Col- 
lege, Aberdeen.  He  married  his  cousin,  Elizabeth 
Reid,  daughter  of  Dr.  George  R.  Ibid,  physician, 
London.  While  a  minister,  he  devoted  a  great 
part  of  his  time  to  philosophic  study.  His  first 
effort  as  an  author  was  a  paper  submitted  to  the 
Royal  Society  of  London,  and  published  in  the 
Transactions,  when  he  was  thirty-eight  years  of 
age.  This  was  a  criticism  of  some  positions  in 
Hutcheson's  Inquiry  into  the  Oriqin  of  our  Ideas  of 
Beauty  ami  Virtue;  Hutcheson  being  at  the  time 
professor  of  moral  philosophy  at  Glasgow,  —  the 
position  which  Reid  was  afterwards  to  hold.  In 
1752  Reid  was  elected  professor  of  philosophy  in 


King's  College,  Aberdeen;  the  duties  of  the  chair, 
however,  inquiring  the  teaching  of  physical  as 
well  as  mental  philosophy.  Twelve  years  later 
(170  1)  he  published  his  Jm/iiiry  into  the  Human 
Miml ;  and  in  the  same  year  he  was  elected  pro- 
fessor of  moral  philosophy  in  the  university  of 
Glasgow,  as  immediate  successor  to  Adam  Smith, 
afterwards  author  of  The  ]\'rallh  of  Nations,  who 
had  succeeded  Hutcheson  in  the  chair.  The 
Inquiry  was  an  investigation  into  the  conditions 
of  know  ledge,  and  produced  a  deep  impression  as 
a  bold  and  resolute  defence  of  the  certainty  of 
human  knowledge  against  the  scepticism  which 
Hume  had  developed  out  of  the  theory  of  ideas 
then  current.  Its  title  was,  An  Inquiry  into  the 
Human  Miml,  on  the  Prineijiles  of  Common  Sense. 
This  formal  introduction  of  the  phrase  "common 
sense  "  by  and  by  afforded  the  descriptive  appella- 
tion of  the  Scotch  philosophy,  "the  philosophy 
of  common  sense."  The  phrase  had  aptness  for 
the  end  contemplated,  and  yet  awkwardness,  on 
account  of  its  popular  use  as  an  equivalent  for 
"good  sense,"  or  sagacity.  Its  consequent  am- 
biguity led  to  mistaken  applications  and  misspent 
criticism.  What  Reid  meant  by  the  phrase  was 
that  any  adequate  inquiry  into  the  human  mind 
must  disclose  certain  principles  or  axiomatic  truths 
common  to  all  intelligence,  as  essential  to  a  sound 
philosophy  as  to  a  healthy  intellect.  As  in  the 
philosophy  of  Locke,  all  knowledge  had  been 
traced  to  sensation  and  reflection,  Reid  took 
"  sense  "  in  the  wide  meaning  of  knowledge  ;  and 
"  common  sense "  was  a  knowledge  common  to 
all  the  race.  In  effect,  Reid's  title  meant  "an 
inquiry  into  the  human  mind,  on  the  principles 
common  to  rational  beings  ;  "  and  his  motto  was 
a  quotation  from  the  Book  of  Job,  "The  inspira- 
tion of  the  Almighty  givelh  them  understanding." 
Thus  he  suggested  the  form  of  his  theory,  —  the 
creation  of  intelligence  implies  communication  of 
the  first  principles  of  knowledge.  All  language 
i  suggesting  that  some  men  are  highly  endowed 
with  a  faculty  of  eommon  sense,  and  perceive  by 
special  insight  what  others  fail  to  recognize,  is 
language  wide  of  Reid's  formula  of  common  sense, 
and  quite  alien  to  his  theory.  See  Hamilton's 
Note  A,  in  Reid's  lIVZ's,  742. 

When  he  had  prepared  his  reply  to  Hume,  he 
submitted  the  manuscript  in  parts  to  the  author 
of  a  Treatise  of  Human  Nature,  and  received  from 
Hume  a  friendly  reply,  reserving  full  judgment 
until  the  book  appeared.  Hume  acknowledged 
having  read  it  "with  great  pleasure  and  atten- 
tion,""adding,  "It  is  certainly  very  rare  that  a 
piece  so  deeply  philosophical  is  wrote  with  so 
much  spirit,  and  affords  so  much  entertainment 
to  the  reader."  In  reply  to  this,  Reid  said  to 
Hume,  "  I  have  learned  more  from  your  writings 
in  this  kind  than  from  all  other  put  together." 
(Stewart's  life  of  lleiil ;  Stewart's  ll'or/s,  x. 
2o(i,  Jleitl's  Works  by  Hamilton,  pp.  8,  91;  Bur- 
ton's Life  of  I  fume,  ii.  ir>3-ir.(>.)  Of  Reid,  Hill 
Burton  says,  "  His  was  the  greatest  mind  w  Inch 
set  itself  in  opposition  to  Hume's  system  in  Brit- 
ish literature  ;  and  he  was  great  because  he  ex- 
amined the  works  of  the  sceptical  philosopher, 
not  in  the  temper  of  a  wrangler  or  partisan,  but 
in  the  honest  spirit  of  an  investigator,  who  is 
bound  either  to  believe  in  the  arguments  he  is 
examining,  or  to  set  against  them  a  system  which 
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will  satisfy  his  own  mind  and  the  minds  of  other 
honest  thinkers"  {Life  of  Hume,  ii.  151).  Reid  did 
set  himself  to  develop  a  system,  which  he  offered 
to  the  acceptance  of  honest  thinkers  as  a  refutation 
of  the  scepticism  of  Hume,  by  refuting  the  theory 
of  ideas  previously  in  favor  among  philosophers. 
But  in  doing  this  Iteid  acknowledged,  as  Kant 
also  afterwards  did  in  a  very  similar  manner,  that 
he  was  indebted  to  Hume  for  rousing  him  to  the 
task  of  criticising  the  popular  philosophy,  and 
endeavoring  to  replace  it  by  another  which  could 
endure  the  test  of  sceptical  argumentation. 

Reid's  Inquiry  into  the  Human  Mind  is  an  in- 
vestigation into  the  relations  of  mind  to  the  spe- 
cial senses,  dealing  in  succession  with  smelling, 
tasting,  hearing,  touch,  seeing.  The  work  shows 
that  Reid  had  given  considerable  attention  to  the 
physiology  of  the  senses;  though  it  cannot  meet 
the  requirements  of  present  knowledge  as  to  the 
structure  of  the  terminal  organs  of  the  special 
senses,  and  their  relation  to  the  brain.  Consid- 
ering the  period  of  its  publication,  it  sufficiently 
refutes  the  allegation  that  mental  philosophers 
have  shown  themselves  ignorant  and  indifferent 
as  to  the  relations  of  mental  phenomena  to  physi- 
ological facts.  His  main  purpose  is  to  show  the 
ample  warrant  we  have  for  trusting  the  informa- 
tion gathered  by  the  senses,  and  constructing  a 
theory  of  thing's  by  the  application  of  rational 
principles.  In  point  of  form,  his  method  is  to 
confront  scepticism  with  the  bulwarks  of  common 
sense.  Unhappily  his  favorite  phrase,  "  common 
sense,"  is  at  times  used  vaguely,  and  does  not 
always  meet  the  requirements  of  philosophic  pro- 
cedure. At  one  time  it  seems  as  if  "  common 
sense  "  were  opposed  to  philosophy ;  at  another, 
as  if  it  were  essential  to  it :  but  commonly  his 
reasoning  is  clear  and  forcible,  and  ambiguities 
are  easily  brought  into  harmony  with  the  general 
drift  of  the  argument.  Thus,  when  he  says,  some- 
what angrily,  somewhat  boldly,  and  rather  un- 
wisely in  both  respects,  "  If  thou  hast  not  power 
to  dispel  those  clouds  and  phantoms  which  thou 
hast  discovered  or  created  .  .  I  despise  philoso- 
phy, and  renounce  its  guidance,  —  let  my  soul 
dwell  with  common  sense"  (Inquiry,  sect,  iii.),  he 
seems  to  favor  the  allegation  that  this  theory  of 
common  sense  is  not  a  philosophy,  but  is  at  vari- 
ance with  the  deeper  spirit  of  philosophy.  But 
he  means  no  more  in  this  than  to  express  strongly 
his  detestation  of  "the  received  philosophy,"  the 
philosophy  of  ideas,  which  had  furnished  scepti- 
cism with  its  weapons.  And  in  truth  he  is  no 
more  scornful  of  the  popular  philosophy  of  the 
time  than  Kant  was  of  the  "dogmatic  philoso- 
phy." Reid's  exaggerated  words  have  been  freely 
condemned  by  his  own  followers.  Dugald  Stewart 
and  Hamilton,  who  distinguished  themselves  for 
their  defence  of  the  philosophy  of  common  sense. 
But  Reid's  real  intention  is  apparent  when  he 
complains,  of  the  received  philosophy,  that  her 
votaries  "  have  endeavored  to  extend  her  jurisdic- 
tion beyond  its  first  limits,  and  to  call  to  her  bar 
the  dictates  of  common  sense."  Then  he  adds, 
"In  reality,  common  sense  holds  nothing  of  phi- 
losophy, nor  needs  her  aid.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  philosophy  (if  I  may  be  permitted  to  change 
the  metaphor)  has  no  other  root  but  the  principles 
of  common  sense  "  (Inquiry,  sect.  iv.).  By  this 
he  means  that  the  essential  conditions  of  intelli- 


gence are  given  to  all  men,  so  that  intellect  does 
not  need  to  wait  on  philosophy  for  warrant  of  her 
procedure ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  all  sound  phi- 
losophy must  start  with  unreserved  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  principles  of  intelligence,  which  he 
would  name  "common  sense."  Equally  for  the 
weapons  of  defence  against  scepticism,  and  for 
the  foundations  of  a  structure  in  which  a  thinker 
can  dwell  with  satisfaction,  he  turns  to  the 
"  principles  which  irresistibly  govern  the  belief 
and  the  conduct  of  all  mankind  in  the  common 
concerns  of  life."  To  find  out  what  these  princi- 
ples are  is  the  necessary  and  most  momentous 
task  of  a  philosophy  which  would  present  us  with 
a  scheme  of  the  conditions  of  human  knowledge. 
The  form  of  philosophy  which  Reid  had  thus  de- 
scribed and  introduced,  he  further  vindicated  and 
developed  in  his  Essays  on  the  Intellectual  Powers 
of  Man  (published  in  1785),  for  which,  also,  he  took 
as  motto  a  quotation  from  Job,  "  Who  hath  put 
wisdom  in  the  inward  parts  V  "  and  in  his  Essays 
on  the  Active  Powers  of  Man  (published  in  1788), 
for  which  the  motto  on  titlepage  was  from  the 
prophet  Micah,  "  He  hath  showed  thee,  0  man, 
what  is  good."  These  three  works  present  us  with 
Reid's  answer  to  Hume,  and  they  unify  and  give 
the  result  of  his  achievements  in  attempting  to 
construct  a  theory  of  knowledge.  His  first  and 
essential  position  was  gained  in  showing  that  the 
use  of  the  senses  implies  constant  exercise  of  judg- 
ment, and  that  this  implies  fundamental  principles 
of  thought  which  could  be  neither  demonstrated, 
nor  disputed,  nor  dispensed  with.  His  next  posi- 
tion was  reached  in  laying  open  to  view  certain 
first  principles  in  reasoning  which  are  essential  to 
intelligence.  "  The  judgment  follows  the  appre- 
hension of  them  necessarily ;  and  both  are  equally 
the  work  of  nature  and  the  result  of  our  original 
powers"  (Intellectual  Powers,  essay  vi.  chap.  iv.). 
These  are  axioms,  first  principles,  principles  of 
common  sense,  common  notions,  self-evident 
truths.  His  third  position  was  reached  when  he 
entered  the  domain  of  morals,  and  maintained,  in 
reference  to  our  knowledge  of  mora*  truths,  that 
there  "  must  be  in  morals,  as  in  other  sciences,  first 
principles  which  do  not  derive  their  evidence  from 
any  antecedent  principles,  but  may  be  said  to  be 
intuitively  discerned"  (Intellectual  Powers,  essay 
vii.  chap.  ii.).  Such  is  Reid's  theory,  often  in- 
volved in  considerable  obscurity  of  statement,  at 
times  adopting  forms  of  expression  v  hich  favor 
the  view  that  there  is  a  measure  of  intellectual 
constraint  holding  man  in  subjection  ;  but  in  the 
main  a  clear  and  strong  vindication  of  the  ade- 
quacy of  intelligence  as  a  guide  to  certainty.  He 
had  not  Kant's  distinction" between  reasoning  and 
reason;  he  did  not  grasp  Kant's  problem,  How  is 
a  knowledge  a  priori  possible  to  mind?  (see  art. 
Kant)  :  but,  when  treating  of  judgment  as  the 
ruling  power  in  mind,  he  clearly  distinguished 
those  two  functions,  —  to  reason,  and  to  recog- 
nize first  principles  apart  from  reasoning.  "  \J  e 
ascribe  to  reason  two  offices  or  two  degrees,  lue 
first  is  to  judge  of  things  self-evident:  the  second 
is  to  draw  conclusios  that  are  not  self-evident 
from  those  that  are.  The  first  of  these  is  the 
province,  and  the  sole  province,  of  common  sense; 
and  therefore  it  coincides  with  reason  in  its  whole 
extent"  (Intellectual  Powers,  essay  vi.  chap.  «■)• 
Even  though  it  be  granted  that  there  is  in  Keius 
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works  a  want  of  philosophic  exactness  and  meta- 
physical range,  there  is  a  sagacity,  a,  breadth  of 
reflection,  and  a  inassiveness  of  thought,  fully  ac- 
counting for  the  power  of  his  philosophy  in  lirit- 
ain,  France,  and  America.        H.  calihorwhod. 

REIHING,  Jakob,  b.  at  Augsburg,  I;"i7!>;  d.  at 
Tubingen,  May  5,  1(128.  lie  entered  the  Jesuit 
order;  taught  theology  and  philosophy  in  their 
seminaries  at  Ingolstadt  and  Dillingon  ;  and  was 
in  1613  appointed  court-preacher  to  the  apostate 
count-palatine.  Wolfgang  William.  lie  took  a 
very  active  part  in  the  lioniauization  of  the  Pa- 
latinate, but  the  careful  study  of  the  Bible  which 
he  found  necessary  in  order  to  dispute  with  the 
Protectants  had  its  influence.  In  the  beginning 
of  1621  he  suddenly  fled  to  Stuttgart,  and  tow  ards 
the  close  of  the  same  year  he  formally  embraced 
Protestantism.  In  1022  he  was  made  professor 
of  theology  at  Tubingen.  His  writings  are  mostly 
polemical, first  against  the  Protestant's,  afterwards 
against  the  Jesuits :  they  are  described  in  his  life 
qvOehler,  in  Mariott's  )Valm  Peo/estanlen.  iii. 
1854.  OEHLEE. 

REIMARUS,  Hermann  Samuel,  the  author  of 
the  famous  Wolfenbiittel  Fra<im<  nls ,  b.  at  Ham- 
burg, Dee.  22,  1694  ;  d.  there  March  1,  1768.  He 
studied  philology  at  Jena  and  Wittenberg;  trav- 
elled in  Holland  and  England  ;  and  was  appointed 
rector  of  the  gymnasium  in  Weimar,  1723,  and  in 
Hamburg,  1729.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Wolff,  and 
one  of  the  most  radical  among  German  ration- 
alists. He  published  Diss,  de  assessaribus  Si/neilrii 
Mur/ni,  Hamburg,  1751,  and  Die  earnelimstcn  Wdr- 
heiten  tier  natiirlichen  litlit/ion,  Hamburg,  1754. 
His  life  was  written  in  Latin  by  Biisch.  See  also 
sketch  in  Eng.  trans,  of  the  Fragments  (  bond.,  vol. 
i.,  1879),  and  art.  Wolfenbuttel  Fragmkxts. 

REINHARD,  Franz  Volkmar,  h.  at  Vohenstrauss 
in  the  Upper  Palatinate,  March  12,  1753;  d.  in 
Dresden,  Sept.  6,  1812.  He  studied  theology  at 
Wittenberg,  and  was  appointed  professor  there 
in  1780,  and  court-preacher  in  Dresden  in  1792. 
He  was  a  rational  supranaturalist,  that  is,  one  of 
those  rationalists  who  still  retained  the  principal 
tenets  of  supraTnaturalism,  the  divinity  of  Christ, 
and  the  absolute  authority  of  the  Bible.  His 
System,  der  christlichen  Mnral,  Sulzbaeh,  1 7*8-1 8l.r>, 
5  vols.,  was  several  times  reprinted  :  but  lie  exer- 1 
cised  the  greatest  influence  as  a  preacher.  His  col- 1 
lected  sermons  comprise  thirty-five  volumes.  See 
his  Gesttinrtnisse, ^  Sulzbaeh,  1811),  and  Tzseciiir-j 
nek's  Briefe,  Leipzig.  1811,  thereby  occasioned. 
His  life. was  written  bv  Bhttiger,  Dresden,  1813, 
and  Politz,  180 1-04,"  4  vols.  Cf.  Palmer's  art. 
in  Herzog. 

RELAND,  Hadrian,  b.  at  Ityp,  near  Alkmaar, 
July  17,  1070;  d.  at  Utrecht,' Feb.  5,1718.  He 
studied  Oriental  languages  and  ecclesiastical  anti- 
quities in  Amsterdam,  and  was  in  1099  appointed 
professor  at  Utrecht.  His  principal  theological 
works  are,  Analecta  rabbin ica,  Utrecht,  1702-  De 
religione  Mohammedica,  1705  (in  which  he  tried  to 
give  a  more  accurate  and  impartial  representa- 
tion of  the  religion  of  Mohammed);  AiiHi/iiiloles 
sacra  veterum  Hebrrcorum,  1708  (best  edition  by 
Vogel,  Halle,  170!));  Patastina  ex  monn ■mentis 
veteribus  illustra/a,  1714  (his  chief  work,  often  re- 
printed, in  which  he  displays  such  comprehensive 
learning  and  so  much  penetration  and  power  of 
analysis,  that  it  still  remains  the  foundation  of 


all  study  of  ancient  Palestine)  ;  De  spaliis  templi 
Hierosolymitani  in  arcu  Titiano,  1716  (new  edition 
by  Soiiui.ze,  Utrecht,  1775).  AKNOLD. 

RELICS.  The  Latin  word  reliipiice  meant  "re- 
mains," and  was  in  that  sense  adopted  by  the 
Church,  where,  however,  while  on  the  one  side 
its  application  was  confined  to  the  remains  of 
saints  and  martyrs,  it  was  on  the  other  extended 
to  every  thing  which  had  been  in  bodilv  contact 
with  the  deceased.  Thus  the  church  of  .Jerusa- 
lem boasted  of  the  possession  of  the  episcopal 
chair  of  , lames  as  a  precious  relic  (Eukkisius: 
Hist.  Krcl.,  VII.  10).  The  worship  of  relics 
developed  with  the  worship  of  martyrs.  The 
possession  of  the  corpse  of  a  martyr  was  held  to 
guarantee  the  continuous  communication  between 
the  deceased  and  the  congregation  :  hence  the 
custom  of  gathering  around  the  tomb  of  the  mar- 
tyr for  the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist.  Though 
the  worship  of  relics  originally  had  to  overcome 
a  certain  aversion  founded  on  the  views  of  the 
Old  Testament  concerning  the  uncleanness  of  a 
corpse,  it  easily  succeeded,  as  may  be  seen  from 
the  Apostolical  Constitutions,  lib.  vi.  At  the 
time  of  Constantine  it  was  in  full  bloom  ;  and  the 
Greek  Fathers  of  that  and  the  next  periods  are 
unanimous  in  their  recommendations  (Eusinms  : 
Prcepareitio  evang.,  13,  11;  Gregory  Nazianzen: 
Ornt.  in  C>/p.,  17;  Gregory  Nyssa:  Oralin  in 
Tbeod.,710;  Basil:  Epistohell.  197;  Ciirysos- 
tiim:  Laud.  Dros.,  p.  683;  Theodoret  :  In 
Psalm.,  07,  11).  In  the  West  it  also  found  zeal- 
ous defenders  (Jerome  and  Paulinus  of  Nola). 
From  the  latter,  as  well  as  from  Gregory  of 
Tours,  it  appears  that  people  in  general  consid- 
ered relics  to  be  the  bearers  of  some  hidden 
miraculous  power;  and  it  became  necessary  to 
protect  by  laws  the  corpses  of  martyrs  from  being 
cut  into  pieces  {Cad.  Tlicod.,  ix.  17,  7).  But  so 
great  was  the  credulity  and  superstition  of  the 
people,  that  the  laws  proved  in  vain.  The  church 
authorized  this  superstition  to  a  certain  extent 
by  decreeing  that  relics  should  be  deposited  in 
every  altar.  Ambrose  refused  to  consecrate  a 
church  when  it  had  no  relics  (Ep.  22  ad  Man-ell.)- 
and  though  the  synod  of  Agde  (506)  simply  de- 
manded the  anointing  and  benediction  of  altars, 
the  seventh  oecumenical  synod  of  Nicaea  (787) 
forbade  the  bishops,  under  penalty  of  excommu- 
nication, to  consecrate  a  church  without  relics; 
and  the  synod  of  Mayence  (888)  presupposes  that 
even  the  portable  altars  contain  relics.  In  the 
lioman-Catholic  Church  the  mediaeval  supersti- 
tion is  still  maintained  ;  while  the  w  hole  Protest- 
ant world  had  adopted  the  views  of  Luther,  set 
forth  in  his  Larger  Catechism  :  "  'Tis  but  a.  dead 
thing  which  sanctifies  nobody."  iiauck. 

RELIEF  SYNOD.  See  art.  Presbyterian 
Churches,  p.  1894. 

RELIGION  and  REVELATION  are  correlative 
terms;  that  is,  the  relation  in  which  man  places 
himself  to  God  in  religion  presupposes  the  rela- 
tion in  which  God  has  placed  himself  to  man  in 
revelation.  Without  revelation  there  can  be  no 
religion  ;  and  it  is  a  fact  which  should  not  be 
overlooked,  that  even  those,  who,  on  account  of 
their  idea  of  God,  absolutely  reject  the  idea  of  a 
direct  divine  revelation,  recognizing  nothing  but 
Nature  in  her  material  existence  and  mechanical 
working,  cannot  help  applying  to  Nature  expres- 
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sions  and  conceptions  which  tend  to  raise  her 
above  the  dumb  necessity,  and  constitute  her  a 
higher  being,  capable  of  moral  relations  ;  nor  can 
they  for  a  longer  period  escape  a  feeling  of  thirst 
after  revelations  of  the  secret  depths  of  that  being 
which  they  then  strive  to  attain  by  ways  more  or 
less  mystical  and  magical. 

1.  Religion  —  either  from  relegere,  "to  read 
over,"  i.e.,  to  reflect  upon  what  has  been  written 
(Cicero),  or  from  religare,  "  to  rebind  "  (Lactantius) 
—  means  the  conscious  relation  between  man  and 
God,  and  the  expression  of  that  relation  in  human 
conduct.  It  has  thus,  though  it  presupposes  cer- 
tain objective  conditions  both  for  its  origin  and 
for  its  farther  development,  a  purely  subjective 
character,  forming  the  innermost  centre  of  the 
human  personality,  and  the  only  true  basis  of 
spiritual  growth.  But,  in  spite  of  its  decidedly 
subjective  character,  religion  is  as  much  a  social 
as  an  individual  affair.  Xot  to  speak  of  the 
specifically  Christian  ideal  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  to  be  established  here  on  earth  by  the 
Christian  congregations,  in  all  spheres  of  the 
human  consciousness,  • —  in  the  religious  no  less 
than  in  the  moral,  and  in  the  moral  no  less  than 
in  the  intellectual,  —  reciprocal  contact  between 
individual  and  individual  is  the  general  condition 
of  development.  Thus  originate  common  forms  of 
the  religious  consciousness  and  common  forms 
of  its  expression  in  actual  life  ;  and  thus  the  word 
"religion"  assumed  a  new  sense,  an  objective 
sense,  —  so  objective,  indeed,  that  not  only  there 
spring  up  many  different  religions,  but  it  becomes 
possible  for  an  individual  to  have  religion  without 
being  religious,  to  stand  in  an  external  relation 
of  recognition  and  obedience  to  a  certain  form  of 
religion,  without  standing  in  any  living  relation 
to  God  himself. 

It  is  the  business  of  Christian  science  by  a 
searching  analysis  to  find  those  elements  which 
constitute  religion,  and  which  must  be  present  in 
all  religious  life,  even  on  its  lowest  and  most 
primitive  stage,  and  to  represent  the  psychological 
process  by  which  the  actual  formation  of  a  reli- 
gion takes  place.  The  New  Testament  gives  a  few 
but  very  important  notices  on  the  subject,  which 
fully  sustain  the  above  propositions  concerning 
the  relation  between  religion  and  revelation  (Rom. 
i.  18  sqq. ;  Acts  xiv.  17,  xvii.  27;  John  i.  10). 
From  a  comparison  of  the  various  Pagan  religions 
it  is  apparent,  that  originally  all  religious  life 
started  from  an  impression  of  an  overwhelming 
power;  which  impression  could  not  fail  to  engen- 
der fear,  as  it  was  accompanied  by  a  complete 
ignorance  of  the  true  nature  and  character  of 
the  power  observed.  But  fear  naturally  leads  to 
attempts  at  reconciling  that  which  is  feared  ;  and 
as  the  understanding  develops,  and  one  light  is 
lighted  after  the  other,  the  attempts  at  reconcilia- 
tion will  result  in  a  partial  willingness  to  submit. 
Finally,  when  the  idea  of  personal  will  holding 
the  power  dawns  upon  the  consciousness,  the 
willingness  to  submit  will  grow  into  a  desire  to 
obey;  and  religious  life  has  thus  reached  the 
highest  stage  of  development  which  it  can  attain 
within  the  bounds  of  1'aganism.  The  old  dis- 
pensation may  be  referred  back  to  the  covenant 
which  God  made  with  Abram :  "And  when 
Abram  was  ninety  years  old  and  nine,  the  Lord 
appeared  to  Abram,  and  said  unto  him,  I  am  the 


Almighty  God;  walk  before  me,  and  be  thou 
perfect.  And  I  will  make  my  covenant  between 
me  and  thee,  and  will  multiply  thee  exceedingly" 
(Gen.  xvii.  1,  "1).  Here,  too,  the  emphasis  is  laid 
upon  the  omnipotence  of  God,  before  whom  it  be- 
hooves man  to  walk  in  fear.  But  a  new  element, 
which  in  Paganism  never  reached  beyond  the 
dim  dream,  is  here  added  in  the  form  of  direct 
promise,  —  the  love  of  God  to  Abram:  "And  I 
will  multiply  thee  exceedingly."  The  law  with 
its  prescripts,  and  the  prophets  with  their  prom- 
ises, made  the  outlines  of  the  old  dispensation 
still  more  precise  and  definite.  At  the  same  time 
they  introduced  a  new  element  in  religious  life, 
—  that  of  understanding  the  will  of  God,  that 
of  true  human  wisdom ;  which  element,  however, 
was  never  severed  from  its  moral  complement; 
for  "the  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning  of 
wisdom:  a  good  understanding  have  all  they 
that  do  his  commandments  "  (Ps.  cxi.  10).  Under 
the  new  dispensation,  love,  God's  love  to  man, 
appears  as  the  true  centre  of  religious  life,  in- 
stead of  fear,  man's  fear  of  God.  Man  has 
become  chiefly  receiving.  The  words  of  life,  for- 
giveness of  sin,  the  sonship  of  God,  eternal  life, 
etc.,  is  offered  him,  and  .he  has  only  to  take  it. 
But  how?  By  faith.  Faith,  however,  though  a 
sacrifice  of  one's  self,  a  submission  of  one's  own 
righteousness  to  the  righteousness  of  God  (Rom. 
x.  3),  and  consequently  a  moral  act  which  cannot 
be  accomplished  without  the  aid  of  God  (1  Cor. 
ii.  5),  has  a  much  more  strongly  pronounced  in- 
tellectual character  than  the  wisdom  of  the  old 
dispensation,  because  that  which  shall  be  accept- 
ed, that  to  which  man  shall  surrender  himself,  is 
the  truth.  Christ  calls  himself  the  truth  (John 
xiv.  6),  and  even  the  possession  of  eternal  life 
is  referred  back  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth 
(John  xvii.  3).  Thus  the  elements  of  religion, 
though  always  the  same,  change  as  religion  grows 
from  its  first  germ  in  Paganism  to  its  full  ma- 
turity in  Christianity. 

A  scientific  treatment,  however,  of  the  subject 
was  not  attempted  until  quite  recent  times.  The 
Reformation  made  a  beginning  with  its  compre- 
hensive and  penetrating  analysis  of  faith  as  the 
informing  centre  of  all  religious  life.  In  the 
Coufessio  Augustana  and  the  Apologia,  faith,  as 
the  confidence  that  in  Christ  the  grace  of  God 
has  been  offered  to  us,  is  represented  as  an  act  of 
the  will ;  and  this  moral  act  is  again  represented 
as  the  necessary  condition  of  any  true .  knowl- 
edge of  God.  But  the  old  Protestant,  more  espe- 
cially the  Lutheran,  theologians,  very  soon  left 
that  track.  Calovius,  Quenstedt,  Buddfeus,  J. 
Gerhard — they  all  represent  the  moral  act  in  faith 
as  preceded  by  a  theoretical  acceptance  of  the 
divinely  revealed  truth,  thus  making  the  basis  of 
faith  purely  intellectual ;  and  in  this  they  were 
followed  both  by  the  rationalists  and  the  supra- 
naturalists.  The  treatment  of  the  subject  re- 
ceived a  much  more  powerful  impulse  from  the 
development  of  German  philosophy ;  though  at 
times  it  looked  as  if  philosophy  were  about  to 
dissolve,  and  finally  supersede  religion.  Kant  ex- 
cluded the  idea  of  God  from  the  competency  of 
theoretical  reason,  and  made  it  a  mere  postulate 
of  practical  reason:  the  existence  of  God  is  neces- 
sary for  the  realization  of  the  highest  good.  But 
thus  religion  was  defined  as  a  mere  recognition 
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of  our  duties  as  divine  commandments;  that  is, 
it  was  made  a  mere  appendix  to  morals,  and  its 
innermost  kernel,  the  direct  relation  between  man 
and  God,  was  set  aside  as  something  irrelevant. 
The  opposite  extreme  was  developed  by  Hegel. 
He-  considered  all  existence  an  evolution  of  the 
spirit.  Hut  the  true  character  of  spirit  is  1  nought ; 
and  the  thinking  of  man,  of  the  human  spirit,  of 
the  subject,  is  the  medium  in  which  Cod,  the  divine 
spirit,  the  absolute,  becomes  conscious  of  itself. 
This  process  in  its  lowest  form,  —  in  the  form 
of  feeling,  to  be  distinguished  from  the  form  of 
imagination  (art)  and  the  form  of  pure  thought 
(philosophy),  —  Hegel  called  religion;  that  is, 
while  Kant  had  made  religion  a  simple,  practical 
matter,  Hegel  made  it  a  merely  theoretical  in- 
terest. A  re-action  against  those  extremes  was 
started  by  Jacobi  and  Schleiermaeher.  Both 
agreed  in  deriving  religion  from  feeling,  in  mak- 
ing feeling  the  proper  sphere  of  religion,  the 
place  in  which  it  has  its  roots.  But  there  was, 
nevertheless,  a  considerable  difference  between 
them.  '•  Faith  in  God  is  an  instinct  in  man," 
said  Jacobi ;  ''when  spoken  to,  it  will  answer." 
But,  in  order  to  reach  full  clearness  in  his  rela- 
tion to  God,  Jacobi  held  that  man  must  rise  above 
his  own  nature,  because  nature  with  its  continu- 
ous web  of  cause  and  effect  conceals  God,  and 
approach  God  as  a  free  being,  free  of  the  neces- 
sity of  nature.  This  rising  above  nature  in  order 
to  reach  freedom,  Schleiermaeher  completely 
discarded;  making  the  relation  between  man  and 
God  much  deeper  and  much  more  direct,  and 
finding  its  true  expression,  not  in  an  instinct, 
ready  to  respond  whenever  it  is  touched,  but  in  a 
never-dying  feeling  of  absolute  dependence.  As 
representing  the  stand-point  of  Kant  may  be  men- 
tioned "Wegscheider ;  Hegel  is  represented  by  Daub 
and  Marheinecke;  Schleiermaeher  by  Nitzsch, 
Twesten,  and  Dorner.  An  attempt  to  go  beyond 
Schleiermaeher  may  be  observed  in  Lipsius,  Bie- 
dermann,  and  Pfleiderer,  members  of  the  so-called 
critical  school. 

2.  Christian  faith  and  Christian  theology  recog- 
nize, and  have  always  recognized,  both  that  reli- 
gion in  general  would  be  impossible  without  a 
direct  activity  for  the  purpose  from  the  side  of 
God,  and  that  specially  the  Christian  religion  is 
the  result  of  such  an  activity.  In  details,  and 
more  especially  with  reference  to  the  different 
religions,  the  views  of  the  character  and  nature 
of  that  activity  may  vary  considerably ;  but  there 
is  geileral  agreement  with  respect  to  its  principal 
features,  —  that  it  must  be  a  direct  communica- 
tion between  the  divine  will  and  the  human  con- 
sciousness, that  is,  have  the  character  of  a  reve- 
lation ;  and  that  the  revelation  must  present,  for 
acceptation  by  man,  truths  which  give  a  new  form 
to  religious  life,  and  tend  to  gather  communities 
or  congregations  which  strive  to  express  this  new 
form.  But  the  question  then  arises,  whether  that 
activity  is  identically  the  same  at,  the  origin  of 
every  religion,  —  like  human  nature,  like  the  laws 
of  spiritual  development,  —  or  whether  the  bibli- 
cal ravelation  on  which  the  Christian  religion  rests 
is  the  result  of  a  special  activity  of  a  peculiar 
kind,  which,  in  contradistinction  from^the  gen- 
eral activity,  may  be  designated  as  extraordinary 
and  supernatural.  Cf.  Aubkrlen  :  Die  gottliche 
Offenbarung,  Basel,  1861 ;  Kothe  :  Zur  Dogrnatik, 


Goth  a,  1862;  A.  E.  Kkauss:  Die  Lelire  i:mi  der 
(Jj/'ntbanuig,  Gotha,  1868. 

The  Xew  Testament  (for  the  Old  Testament 
see  F.  E.  KoNlG  :  Der  OJ/'aibarvnf/xbegri//'  des 
A.  T.,  looL\  2  vols.)  speaks  of  a  revealing  activity 
of  Cod,  under  the  influence  of  which  religious 
life  has  developed;  but  directly  it  makes  no  dis- 
tinction between  a  general  ami  a  special  revela- 
tion. The  two  terms  it  uses  to  express  its  ideas, 
ipuvtpobv  and  wnouakvirreiv,  it  applies  promiscuously, 
both  to  the  general  manifestation  of  (iod  in  his 
creation  and  to  the  specific  Christian  revelation. 
Indirectly,  however,  the  distinction  is  present. 
The  revelations  reported  in  Scripture  —  the  signs, 
miracles,  prophecies,  and  other  manifestations  to 
the  ear  and  the  eye,  culminating  in  the  incarna- 
tion—  form  a  continuous  series,  a  logically  con- 
nected totality,  discovering  the  divine  scheme  of 
salvation.  And  to  this  revelation  in  the  objective 
world  corresponds  a  revelation  in  the  subjective 
world.  The  final  reason  why  so  large  a  portion 
of  the  human  race  remained  outside  of  the  com- 
munion with  God  established  by  the  old  dispen- 
sation was,  according  to  Paul  (Rom.  i.),  the  lack 
of  power  to  comprehend  the  plans  of  God,  the  loss 
of  the  very  organ  for  the  divine  truth ;  it  being- 
impossible  to  appropriate  this  special  revelation 
without  an  internal  resuscitation  and  revival.  In 
the  theology  of  the  Beformers,  this  distinction 
between  a  general  revelation,  which  can  only  pre- 
vent man  from  being  overwhelmed  in  his  own  sin, 
and  a  special  revelation,  which  alone  can  carry 
him  safely  to  salvation,  is  set  forth  with  great 
sharpness.  The  old  orthodox  theologians  even 
made  a  distinction,  with  respect  to  the  special 
revelation,  between  a  revelalio  immediate!,  made  to 
the  prophets  and  apostles,  and  a  rerelutio  mediata, 
made  to  us  through  them.  Nevertheless,  thedis- 
tinction  was  soon  threatened  with  complete  disso- 
lution, and  the  attack  came  from  two  different 
points.  On  the  one  side,  the  general  depravity 
of  the  race,  which  made  a  special  revelation  (ob- 
jective as  well  as  subjective)  necessary,  was  de- 
nied; and;  on  the  other  side,  the  human  intellect 
was  supposed  to  be  able  to  reach  by  itself  the 
very  truths  of  revelation,  which  made  revelation 
itscdf  superfluous.  See  the  arts,  on  Socinianism 
and  Katioxalism. 

A  strong  re-action  against  rationalism,  and  its 
conception  of  religion  as  a  merely  intellectual 
recognition  of  the  higher  truths,  naturally  sprang 
up  in  the  very  moment,  when,  with  Jacobi  and 
Schleiermaeher,  the  feeling,  and  not  the  intellect, 
was  pointed  out  as  the  true  source  of  religion; 
and  a  necessary  result  of  that  re-action  was  a 
complete  remodelling  of  the  relation  between  reli- 
gion and  revelation,  —  a  complete  reversion  of  the 
relation  established  by  rationalism.  The  idea  of 
revelation,  almost  extinguished  by  rationalism, 
now  came  to  great  honor.  Yet  it  is  a  question, 
whether  the  distinction  between  the  general  and 
a  special  revelation,  which  Christian  apologetics 
absolutely  must  insist  upon,  is  not  more  radically 
hurt  by  the  new  theory  than  it  ever  could  be  by 
any  of'  the  propositions  of  rationalism.  Accord- 
ing to  Jacobi,  every  strong  religious  emotion  is  a 
revelation,  and  outside  of  this  inner  enthusiasm 
there  is  no  revelation  ;  for  God  is  felt  only  in 
secret,  and  the  Word,  which  by  itself  reveals 
nothing,  is  set  only  to  prove  and  corroborate  the 
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revelations  of  the  inspiration.  More  especially  the 
terra  "  revelation  "  is  applied  to  such  productions 
of  the  religious  spirit  as  exercised  a  decisive  influ- 
ence in  wide,  circles  and  for  long  periods.  But 
■what  difference  is  here  between  revelation  and 
inspiration  in  the  sphere  of  faith,  in  religion, 
and  genius  and  originality  in  the  sphere  of  imagi- 
nation, in  art  ?  .Schleiermacher  put  the  so-called 
natural  religion  out  of  the  world  as  a  mere  ab- 
straction, and  defined  revelation  as  the  product 
of  a  direct,  divine  activity.  But,  unable  to  give 
his  definition  the  necessary  preeiseness,  he  was 
compelled  to  recognize  every  idea  which  rose  in 
the  soul,  and  could  not  be  explained  from  ex- 
ternal influences,  as  a  revelation.  Hence  his 
exertions  to  stretch  the  supernatural  and  supra- 
reasonable  in  Christianity,  until  it  will  connect 
with  nature  and  reason,  or,  rather,  his  exertions 
to  raise  nature  and  reason  until  they  can  reach  the 
supernatural  and  supra-reasonable.  Among  the 
theologians  after  Schleiermacher,  some  —  Rich- 
ard Rothe,  Isaac  August  Dorner,  etc.  —  vindicate 
with  great  emphasis  the  claims  of  Christianity 
upon  an  extraordinary,  supernatural  origin  ;  while 
others,  the  critical  school,  —  Lipsius,  Biedermann, 
etc.,  —  hold  that  all  religions  rest  in  the  same 
manner  upon  revelations.  J.  Kostlin. 

RELIGION,  The  Philosophy  of,  comprises  two 
elements, — one  historical,  and  one  metaphysical, 
—  which  must  be  present,  equally  developed,  and 
organically  combined.  On  the  one  side,  religion 
is  a  fact  whose  origin  and  manifold  relations 
must  be  explained :  on  the  other,  that  fact  claims 
to  contain  the  final  truth,  and  the  claim  must  be 
investigated.  But  a  perfect  fusion  of  these  two 
elements  is  difficult,  and  the  difficulty  explains 
the  late  development  of  this  branch  of  philoso- 
phy. 

lvcsearclies  concerning  the  final  cause  of  exist- 
ence and  the  true  nature  of  consciousness  are  as 
old  as  philosophy  itself;  and  during  the  middle 
ages  a  relation  actually  sprang  up  between  meta- 
physics and  religion,  so  far  as  the  first  part  of  the 
representation  of  the  theological  system  generally 
occupied  itself  with  the  question,  whether  man 
is  able  to  demonstrate  the  existence  of  God,  and 
form  a  just  idea  of  his  nature,  without  the  aid  of 
a  direct  revelation.  But  the  relation  remained 
barren.  Philosophy  and  religion  were  more  and 
more  sharply  separated  from  each  other,  the 
former  being  confined  to  that  which  is  mathe- 
matically demonstrable,  the  latter  to  that  which 
is  directly  revealed;  and  an  application  of  the 
results  of  metaphysical  researches  to  the  various 
forms  of  religion  was  impossible,  simply  because 
the  history  of  religion  was  not  yet  written.  Ju- 
daism and  Christianity  were  the  only  religions 
known:  even  concerning  Mohammedanism  igno- 
rance prevailed.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  however,  the  study  of  religion 
began.  The  first  work  of  the  kind  was  A.  Ross  : 
A  View  of  all  the  Religions  of  the  World,  16.32  ; 
which  was  often  reprinted,  and  translated  into 
French  and  German.  Then  followed  Hoffmann: 
Umbra  in  luce  sive  consensus  el  dissensus  relir/ionum 
profanorum,  Jena,  1680 ;  Jurieu  :  Histo'ire  cri- 
tique ties  (logmen  et  des  cultes,  Amsterdam,  1704; 
1\ ncin-.it:  Abriss  aller  bekannten  Religionen,  Jena, 
17o.5 ;  Kipping  :  Philosoph.  Geschicht'e  der  natiirl. 
Gotlesfjelehrsamkeit,  Brunswick,  1761;    Ouvrier- 


Geschichte  d.  Religionen,  Leipzig,  1781;  Meiners: 
Geschichte  aller  Religionen,  Lemgo,  1785;  Rein- 
hard  :  Geschichte  der  religibsen  ldeen,  Jena.  1794 ; 
Dupuis  :  Origine  de  tous  les  Cidtes,  Paris,  1796. 

As  soon  as  the  historical  materials  were  col- 
lected, the  philosophical  treatment  began,  with 
Lessing  :  Erzie.hung  des  Menschengeschlechts,  1780 
(according  to  which  all  religion  depends  upon  a 
revealing  activitj'  of  God,  whose  purpose  is  the 
education  of  the  race)  ;  and  Herder  :  ldeen  zur 
Philosophic  der  Geschichte,  1784.  Before  Kant 
published  his  Die  Religion  innerhedb  der  Grenzen 
der  reinen  Vernunft,  1793,  two  other  works  ap- 
peared,—  Tieftrunk:  Enlwurf  einer  Kritik  der 
Religion,  1789  ;  and  J.  G.  Fictite  :  Versuch  einer 
Kritik  aller  Offenbarung,  1792,  which,  on  the  basis 
of  the  Kantian  philosophy,  subjected  religion  to 
a  severe  criticism,  reducing  religious  faith,  the 
ideas  of  God,  of  the  freedom  of  the  will,  and  of 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  to  mere  postulates 
of  practical  reason.  Leaning  against  Jacobi,  and 
constructing  religion  on  the  basis,  not  of  reason, 
but  of  feeling,  F.  Koppen  published  his  Philoso- 
phie  des  Christenthums  in  1S13;  and  to  the  same 
sphere  of  influence  (Kant-Jacobi)  belongs  Fries  : 
llandbuch  der  Religionsplidosophie,  though  it  was 
not  published  until  1832.  Meanwhile  the  appear- 
ance of  Schelling  and  Hegel  gave  a  new  and 
powerful  impulse  to  the  movement.  To  Schelling 
—  who  defined  God  as  the  absolute,  and  the  abso- 
lute as  full  identity  of  the  subjective  and  the 
objective,  the  ideal  and  the  real,  the  finite  and 
the  infinite  —  absolute  knowledge,  or,  as  he  called 
it,  intellectual  intuition,  was  the  only  medium 
through  which  man  could  become  fully  conscious 
of  God.  Religion  he  was  consequently  compelled 
to  reject  as  a  mistaken  conception:  see  his  Phi- 
losophic und  Religion,  1804.  He  was  vehemently 
attacked  by  Fries,  Jacobi,  and  Herbart,  but  in 
vain.  Hegel,  whose  Religionsphilosophie  was  not 
published  until  after  his  death  (1832),  also  defined 
God  as  the  absolute.  But  with  him  every  thing 
was  process  and  evolution.  The  absolute  was 
not  a  dead  identity,  always  at  rest,  but  the  result 
of  a  never-ending  process  by  which  the  opposites 
reached  identity  through  contest  and  reconcilia- 
tion. He  was  consequently  able  to  give  religion 
a  legitimate  place  in  his  system,  though  only  as  a 
lower  and  temporary  form  of  the  consciousness 
of  God. 

Against  Schelling's  and  Hegel's  ideas  of  the 
absolute,  though  in  many  respects  influenced  by 
their  methods,  wrote  Eschenmayer  (Religions- 
philosophie,  1818-24,  3  vols.),  Franz  von  Baader 
(Ferinenlo  cognitionis,  1822-25,  Vorlesungen  iibcr 
religiose  Philosophic,  1827,  and  Vorlesungen  iiber 
sjicculatice  Dogmatik,  1829),  and  Heinrich  Stef- 
i'ens  (Religionsphilosophie,  1839, 2  vols.).  All  these 
writers  have'a  more  or  less  pronounced  mysti- 
cal character.  The  most  interesting  of  them  is 
Baader.  He  was  a  strict  Romanist,  but  held  that 
nature  and  Scripture  reciprocally  interpret  each 
other,  that  a  true  natural  philosophy  and  a  true 
Christian  theology  must  lead  to  the  same  results. 
Of  still  more  importance  among  the  adversaries 
of  the  pantheism  of  Schelling  and  Hegel  are 
J.  H.  Fichte  (Speculative  Theologie,  1846),  and 
Ch.  G.  Weisse  (P/iilosopliische  Dogmatik,  1855), 
who  both  are  representatives  of  pure  theism. 
Very  characteristic  is  the  proposition  with  which 
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Weisse  starts  :  religion  is  an  experience,  and  must 
be  treated  by  science  like  any  other  experience. 
Recent  writers  on  the  subject  are, J.  D.  Mokell: 
Philosopliy  of  Religion,  London,  18  19;  J.  Cairo: 
Philosophy  of Religion,  1870;  I.  UieiiAun  :  JCssai  tie 
philosophie  reliyieuse,  Heidelberg',  1877  ;  [IS'kwman 
Smytil  :  The  Religious  Feeling,  New  York,  1877]  ; 
0.  Pfleiderer  :  Die  Religion,  Leipzig-,  1878;  A. 
Stockl  :  Lehrbuch  der  Religitoisphi/osophie,  May- 
ence,  1S7S;  Peip  :  Religionsphilosophie,  Gutcrloh, 
1879  ;  [G.  C.  B.  Puxjer  :  Geschichle  der  chrisllichen 
ReligioiKjihilosopJiie  seil  der  Reformation,  liraim- 
schweig,  188(1-83,  2  vols.  ;  A.  Leville:  l'rolei/o- 
menes  tie  Vhisloire  des  religions,  Paris,  1S81  ;  A.  P>. 
Bruce  :  The  Chief  End  of  Revelation,  London  and 
New  York,  1881]  ;  H.  Lotze  :  Grunth.iige  der  Reli- 
gionsphilosojiliie,  Leipzig,  1882  ;  [F.  E.  Kiixio  : 
Der  Offoiharungshrgriff  des  Alien  Testtunenles, 
Leipzig,  18S2,  2  vols.  ;  A.  Reville:  Les  rtligions 
des penpks  -non  civilises,  Paris,  1882,  2  vols. ;  Kue- 
NEN  :  Notional  Religions  and  Universal  Religions, 
London  and  New  York,  1SS2;  G.  Rawlinson: 
Relit/ions  of  the  Ancient  World,  Lond.  and  N.Y., 
18S3;  H.  K.  Hugo  Delff:  Grundziige  d.  Entwiclce- 
hingsgcseh .  d.  Religion,  Leip  ,  1  SSo ;  A.  Gilliot: 
Etudes  historiques  et  critiques  sur  les  religions  et 
institutions  companies,  Paris,  1S83].      H.  ULRIOI. 

RELIGIOUS  DRAMAS  IN  THE  MIDDLE 
ACES.  Between  the  ancient  and  modern  theatre 
there  is  an  absolute  void  of  several  centuries. 
Only  a  few  dramas  were  produced  during  that 
period,  —  the  Xoiamc  waoxuv  of  Gregory  Nazianzen, 
some  cloister-plays  from  the  Carolingian  age,  the 
six  comedies  of  Roswitha, — and  they  were  all 
simple  imitations  of  the  ancient  models,  and  with- 
out any  literary  influence.  When  at  last  the  mod- 
ern drama  began  to  germinate,  it  was  prompted 
by  no  reminiscence  of  the  ancient.  Its  origin 
was  entirely  religious  :  it  grew  up  in  the  midst  of 
the  divine  service  of  the  Christian  Church. 

Even  in  its  earlier  form  there  were  in  the  Chris- 
tian service  numerous  dramatic  elements  which 
needed  only  a  little  development  in  order  to  be- 
come real  dramas,  such  as  the  antiphonies  and 
responsories  of  the  mass,  the  change  of  persons 
and  costumes  in  various  parts  of  the  Liturgy, 
the  processions  inside  and  outside  the  church,  the 
washing  of  feet  on  Maundy-Thursday,  the  imita- 
tion of  the  manger  at  Christmas  and  the  tomb 
at  Easter,  the  recitation  of  the  gospel  reports  on 
Easter  morning,  etc.  These  recitations  of  the 
biblical  narratives  were  soon  recast  in  the  form 
of  rhymed  dialogues  interspersed  with  choral 
hymns.  Costumes  were  added,  to  represent  the 
angels,  the  women  carrying  incense,  the  soldiers 
keeping  watch,  etc.  ;  and  in  the  eleventh  century 
the  Christmas  and  the  Easter  plays  were  ready, 
though  the  period  of  their  full  bloom  falls  in  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries.  In  Prance  they 
were  called  misteres  (formerly  derived  from  mys- 
terium,  now  generally  from  miitisteriom)  ;  in  Eng- 
land, miracles;  in  Spain,  tiulos ;  in  Germany,  I  tali. 
They  were  played  in  the  church  and  by  the  clergy, 
who  also  wrote  them,  and  they  made  a  deep  im- 
pression on  the  audience,  as  many  anecdotes  show. 
Gradually  the  dialogues  were  rendered  into  the 
vernacular  tongue,  and  the  singing  became  more 
elaborate  and  artistic ;  thus  the  words  of  God 
were  composed  for  three  voices,  —  descant,  tenor, 
and  bass, —  with  an  allusion  to  the  Holy  Trinity. 


The  outlines  of  the  drama  were  extended ;  non- 
scriptural  matter  was  adopted,  from  the  legends 
and  other  sources;  and  laymen  were  admitted  to 
the  scene,  for  the  rejnvsentation  of  certain  char- 
acters, such  as  the  impenitent  thief.  At  last 
the  church  or  the  chapel  became  too  small  for  the 
drama  and  the  audience.  Perhaps,  also,  incon- 
gruities crept  in,  or  people  began  to  think  the 
whole  business  below  the  dignity  of  the  clergy. 
At  all  events,  in  1210  Innocent  III.  forbade  to 
represent  the  plays  in  the  churches,  and  also  for- 
bade the  clergy  to  act  any  part  in  them. 

After  its  removal  from  the  church  to  the  public 
square,  the  drama  underwent  many  changes.  It 
assumed  a  more  historical  character.  Instead  of 
a  single  episode,  it  undertook  to  represent  the 
whole  biblical  history,  from  creation  to  doomsday. 
A  huge  stage  was  reared,  consisting  of  three  floors, 
of  which  the  middle  one  represented  earth,  with 
heaven  above,  and  hell  below.  Several  hundred 
people  might  be  engaged  in  the  representation, 
which  generally  lasted  for  several  days.  The 
greatest  change,  however,  and  one  by  which  anew 
kind  of  drama,  the  so-called  ■moralities,  was  formed, 
consisted  in  the  abandonment  of  the  biblical  text 
and  the  adoption  of  allegorical  characters.  Even 
in  the  oldest  religious  dramas,  allegorical  charac- 
ters, such  as  Mercy,  Justice,  the  synagogue,  etc., 
occur;  and  when  the  drama  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  laity,  it  was  quite  natural  that  they,  more 
especially  under  the  influence  of  the  Renaissance, 
should  develoji  a  taste  for  a  drama  of  a  more 
secular  character,  —  a  drama  which  to  a  certain 
extent  mirrored  their  own  life,  and  expressed 
their  own  ideas.  The  moralities  were  invented  in 
France ;  and  in  Paris  their  representation  became 
the  special  privilege  of  the  Bazochists,  the  guild 
of  lawyers  and  advocates;  while  at  the  same  time 
(1402)  the  Confrr'rie  de  la  Passion  erected  the  first 
stationary  scene  in  Paris  for  the  representation  of 
mysteries.  In  England  moralities  also  found  much 
favor ;  and  many  plays  of  the  kind  were  produced 
and  became  popular.  In  German}',  on  the  con- 
trary, they  hardly  occur. 

The  moralities,  as  well  as  the  mysteries,  were 
strictly  orthodox ;  not  so  with  the  sottises,  or  en- 
tremets in  France,  the  English  interludes,  the  Ger- 
man fastnachtspiele.  They  were  from  their  very 
origin,  while  yet  mere  episodes  of  the  larger  plays, 
humorous  and  satirical;  and,  when  the  Reforma- 
tion began  to  put  men's  ideas  and  passions  in 
commotion,  their  satire  was  immediately  directed 
against  the  Roman-Catholic  Church  and  clergy. 
Already,  in  the  first  half  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
Anselm  Faidit  of  Avignon  wrote  for  Boniface  of 
Montferrat  a  comedy,  lleregia  dels  Peyres  ("  The 
Heresy  of  the  Fathers"),  which  was  represented  in 
the  palace  of  the  marquis,  and  which  depicted 
all  the  adversaries  of  the  Albigenses  as  heretics. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century  Luca 
de  Grimoald  is  said  to  have  written  a  bitter  satiri- 
cal comedy  against  Boniface  VIII.,  which,  how- 
ever, he  was  compelled  by  force  to  burn;  and  in 
the  sixteenth  century  the  satirical  drama  became 
a  most  effective  weapon  in  the  hands  of  the  Re- 
formers. In  a  sollise  by  the  French  poet  Pierre 
Gringoire  (1511),  the  Mother  of  all  Fools  enters 
the  stage  with  the  pontifical  mantle  on  her  shoul- 
ders, and  the  tiara  on  her  head.  In  an  auto  da 
feyra,    by    the    Portuguese    poet    Gil    Vincente 
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(1508),  the  church  is  represented  as  an  mn-keeper. 
Thomas  Heywood,  the  inventor  of  the  English 
interludes,  launched  holdly  out  in  the  religious 
controversies  of  his  time  ;  and  Edward  VI.  is  said 
to  have  written  a  drama  against  the  Roman- 
Catholic  Church  under  the  title,  The  Whore  of 
Babylon.  The  most  celebrated  specimens,  how- 
ever, of  this  kind  of  dramas,  are  the  fastnacht- 
spirl'e  of  Pamphilus  Gegenbach  in  Basel,"Nikolaus 
Manuel  Deutsch  in  Bern,  and  Hans  Sachs  in 
Nuremberg. 

In  England  the  religious  drama  of  the  middle 
ages  connects  directly  with  Shakspeare:  in  Spain, 
with  Lope  de  Vega  and  Calderon  de  la  Barca;  in 
France,  with  Corneille.  Its  most  direct  artistic 
offspring,  however,  is  the  Protestant  oratorio.  In 
Catholic  Germany  the  representation  of  mysteries 
has  continued  down  to  the  present  time.  [See 
Obek-Ammergau.]  grTxeisen. 

Lit.  —  William  Hone  :  Ancient  'Mysteries  de- 
scribed,  London,  182o;  Onesime  le  Roy:  Eludes 
sur  les  nti/st'eres,  Paris,  1837;  Wkight  :  Early 
Mi/sleries,  Bond.,  1838;  Alt:  Theater  und  Kirche, 
Berlin,  1846;  Marriott:  Enylish  Miracle-Plays, 
Basel,  lS.JG ;  Hase  :  Das  i/eislliehe  Sckauspiel,  Leip., 
185S;  Eng.  trans.  Mirai-le  1'lays,  Loud.,  1SS0;  E. 
Wilkex:  Geschichte  d.  yeistlichen  Spiele  in  Deutsch- 
land,  Gottingen,  1872;  and  art.  Drame  religieux, 
in  Lichtenberger,  Enci/clope'die,  iv.  62-81. 

RELIGIOUS  LIBERTY.     See  Liberty. 

RELIGIOUS  STATISTICS,  reprinted  from 
Holtzmann  u.  Zoepffel's  Lexikon  filr  Theologie, 
Leipzig,  1882. 

Note.  —  The  value  of  this  table  is  not  in  the  accuracy  and 
freshness  of  its  figures  (for  manifestly  in  the  case  of  the 
United  States  a  former  census  has  been  used,  aud  it  is 
probably  so  in  other  cases),  but  in  its  presentation  of  the  com- 
parative strength  of  the  various  religions.  The  first  column 
expresses  the  number  of  millions  and  fractions  of  millions 
there  are  in  the  respective  countries :  thus  in  the  German 
Empire  there  are  42  and  72  hundredth  millions. 
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RELLY,  James,  b.  at  Jefferson,  North  Wales, 
1720;  d.  in  London  about  1780.  He  may  be 
regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  •Universalist  de- 
nomination from  his  association  with  John  Mur- 
ray. Both  Relly  and  Murray  were,  in  the  early 
part  of  their  career,  disciples  and  co-workers  of 
Whitefield.     Very  few  particulars  in  the  life  of 
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Kelly  have  been  preserved.  Even  Mr.  Murray, 
his  ardent  admirer  and  convert,  tells  us  nothing 
w  Inch  would  afford  an  insight  into  his  personality. 
He  became  a  Universalist  about  1750,  and  organ- 
ized a  society  a  year  or  so  later.  His  society,  after 
his  death,  until  its  dissolution  in  1S30,  was  min- 
istered to  by  laymen.  He  is  best  known  through 
his  writing's,  which  are  somewhat  voluminous. 
Mr.  Kelly's  style  of  writing  is  remarkably  good, 
indicating  more  than  ordinary  culture.  His  prin- 
cipal works  are  as  follows :  'The  tryal  of  sj>irds, 
or  a  treatise  upon  the  nature,  o//ioes,  and  operations 
of  tie  Spirit  of  Truth,  London,  1750,  2d  ed.,  17IJ2 ; 
Union,  or  a  treatise  of  the  consanguinity  and  aj/inily 
between  Christ  and  his  Church,  1759,  reprinted, 
Philadelphia,  is  1:5;  Antichrist  resisted,  1701;  The 
life  of  Christ,  1702;  The  Saddueee  detected  and 
refuted,  1764 ;  Christian  liberty,  1775;  Ej>isllcs,  or 
the  great  salration  contemplated,  1776 ;  Sal  ration 
completed  ("a  discourse  on  that  subject  by  J.  It., 
wrote  in  the  year  1753  "),  1770  ;  The  salt  of  the 
sacrifice,  or  the  true  Christian  baptism  delineated, 
according  to  reason  and  spirit  [n.  d.,  1779  ?]  ;  The 
Cherubimical  mystery,  or  an  essay  on  the  mission  of 
Daniel  the  prophe',  17S0. 

The  chief  of  his  works — that  in  which  his  doc- 
trinal views  are  most  fully  elaborated,  together 
with  the  grounds  on  which  they  rest  —  is  Union. 
In  this  he  holds  to  a  certain  mystical  union 
between  Christ  and  humanity.  Christ's  relation 
to  men  is  like  that  of  the  head  to  the  different 
members  of  the  body.  His  actions  and  thoughts, 
therefore,  are  ours :  his  obedience  and  sufferings 
are  ours.  He  has  brought  the  whole  human  race 
into  the  divine  favor  as  fully  as  if  each  member 
had  obeyed  and  suffered  in  his  own  person,  and 
thus  has  secured  a  complete  salvation.  His  the- 
ology is  of  the  ethical  type,  maintaining  that 
there  must  be  perfect  harmony  between  the  divine 
attributes.  Of  the  Almighty  he  says,  "that, 
as  a  God  infinite  in  goodness,  he  doth  not,  will 
not,  act  from  one  attribute  to  the  dishonor  of  an- 
other." He  believed  in  the  literal  resurrection 
of  the  body.  He  says  [see  Sadducee  refuted}, 
"  What  does  the  term  '  resurrection  '  imply,  if  not 
the  rising  again  to  life  of  that  which  was  sub- 
jected to  death  ?  But  the  soul  is  immortal.  .  . 
It  is  the  body  only  that  dies.  Therefore  the 
future  resurrection  of  the  dead,  if  there  be  any, 
must  be  that  of  the  body."  He  confesses,  how- 
ever, that  the  rising  again  of  mankind  in  the 
second  Adam  from  the  sin  in  which  they  were 
involved  in  the  first  Adam  implies  a  quickening 
and  renewal  of  the  mind  through  the  truth.  He 
teaches  the  millennial  coming  of  Christ,  in  which 
the  believers  shall  rise  and  reign  with  him.  After- 
wards, those  who  are  under  condemnation  shall 
rise;  and,  through  the  mediation  of  the  saints, 
they  shall  be  brought  to  Christ:  so  that  at  last 
every  knee  shall  bow,  and  every  tongue  confess 
that  in  the  Lord  they  have  righteousness  and 
strength.  He  held  that  Christ  had  abolished  or- 
dinances. The  "  one  baptism  "  spoken  of  in  Eph. 
iv.  5  is  spiritual,  operating  upon  the  mind  and 
conscience  through  faith.  Hence  he  placed  special 
emphasis  upon  good  works,  and  commended  a 
broad  and  generous  philanthropy.  As  to  the 
.nature  of  Christ,  the  views  of  Kelly  do  not  seem 
to  differ  from  those  which  were  accounted  ortho- 
dox in  his  time.     His  writings  show  him  to  be  a 


man  of  intellectual  vigor,  versed  in  theology,  a 
careful  student  of  the  Scriptures,  a  keen  logician, 
and  a  good  controversialist.  He  must  have  been 
a  powerful  preacher,  inasmuch  as  Mr.  Murray, 
who  abhorred  Universalism,  and  who  had  been 
specially  appointed  to  refute  the  Union,  was  con- 
verted by  tin'  first  sermon  which  he  heard  him 
preach.     ELMKK  H.  O.VPKX  (I'leHident  Tufts  College). 

REMIGIUS,  St.,b.  probably  in  437;  d.  Jan.  13, 
533.  He  was  made  bishop  of  Kheinis  in  459,  and 
was  an  intimate  friend  of  Clovis,  whom  he  con- 
verted to  Christianity.  Twice  he  was  made  the 
subject  of  a  fraudulent  fiction  invented  for  po- 
litical purposes  by  Ilincmar  of  Kheims;  first  as 
having  anointed  Clovis  with  oil  from  the  sacred 
ampulla,  ami  next  as  having  received  a  letter  from 
Pope  Ilormisdas  recognizing  him  as  primas  of 
France.  He  has  left  four  letters.  The  Commen- 
tary on  the  Pauline  Epistles,  ed.  by  J.  B.  Villalpan- 
dus  (1699),  and  also  found  in  1Mb.  Max.  (Lyons, 
1677),  is  not  by  him,  but  by  Kemigius  of  Aux- 
erre.  [See  A.  Aubert  :  Hist,  de  saint  Remi,  Paris, 
1849;  Dkssailly:  Authenticile  du  grand  testament 
de  saint  Jtemi,  Paris,  1878.]         J.  WEIZSACKER. 

REM'PHAN  (more  correctly  Raiphan),  a  god,  so 
called  in  Acts  vii.  43.  It  occurs  in  a  quotation 
from  the  Septuagint  of  Amos  v.  26,  where  the 
Hebrew  has  Chiun.  The  god  is  generally  identi- 
fied with  Saturn. 

RENAISSANCE,  The,  is  the  term  now  com- 
monly used  to  designate  the  general  movement  of 
the  human  mind  against  the  system  of  govern- 
ment in  Church  and  State  which  prevailed  in 
Europe  during  the  middle  age.  That  system  was 
founded  upon  the  principle  of  absolute  authority 
in  both  spheres,  in  accordance  with  the  supposed 
divine  order  for  the  government  of  the  world. 
The  Church  maintained  this  principle  in  its  con- 
trol of  the  consciences,  opinions,  and  acts  of  men 
in  their  relations  to  subjects  within  its  special 
jurisdiction  ;  while  the  civil  power,  claiming  the 
same  divine  origin,  ruled  with  the  same  authority 
the  citizen  in  his  more  immediate  relations  to  the 
State.  The  theory  was,  that  there  could  be  no 
lawful  resistance  to  the  duly  constituted  authority 
either  in  Church  or  State,  and  no  conceivable  op- 
position between  them,  because  the  divine  will 
was  represented  by  its  lawful  exercise  in  either 
sphere.  Against  this  theory,  upon  which  the 
mediaeval  system  was  based,  a  revolt  began  in 
the  twelfth  century,  which,  in  one  form  or  another, 
continued  to  assert  itself  with  aggressive  force 
throughout  Western  Europe  for  nearly  four  hun- 
dred years;  and  that  revolt  is  known  by  the  gen- 
eral name  of  the  "  Renaissance."  This  movement 
was  most  active  during  the  transition  period  be- 
tween the  middle  age  proper  and  our  modern  era 
(1100-1500),  and  its  influence  is  clearly  seen  in 
some  of  the  most  characteristic  features  of  exist- 
ing civilization.  It  may  be  described  in  general 
terms  as  a  struggle  of  individualism  to  control  the 
forces  of  European  life  as  against  the  power  of 
Church  and  State  as  organized  in  the  middle  age. 

The  movement,  as  a  general  one  throughout  (lie 
countries  of  Western  Europe,  is  said  to  have  begun 
with  the  teachings  of  Abelard  (1079-1142)  ;  and 
its  special  work  was  not  completed,  at  least  in 
France,  until  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
Two  eras  are  to  be  distinguished  in  its  history  : 
first,  that  in  which  the  assertion  of  this  claim  to 
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individualism  —  which  is,  after  all.  only  another 
name  for  the  right  of  private  judgment  — was 
boldly  avowed,  and  persistently  maintained,  by 
scholars  and  philosophers,  as  a  distinct  general 
principle  ;  and  the  second,  that  in  which  the  out- 
growth of  these  opinions,  and  the  changes  which 
they  produced  in  the  condition  of  European  soci- 
ety, became  conspicuous.  The  first  was  seed-time, 
the  other  the  fruit-season ;  and  between  the  two 
lay  the  dark  night  of  nearly  a  century,  in  which 
the  "  new  birth,"  the  Renaissance,  seemed  to  have 
reached  an  untimely  end. 

The  following  is  an  outline,  in  their  historical 
order,  of  some  of  the  principal  events  in  which 
this  spirit  of  individualism- — afterwards  known, 
from  the  marvellous  changes  it  produced  in  Euro- 
pean life,  as  the  Renaissance,  or  "  new  birth  "  — 
exhibited  itself. 

1.  Ahelnrd  (1079-1142)  was  the  first  great 
scholar  in  the  middle  age  who  openly  maintained 
the  principle  of  individualism  in  a  definite  form 
against  that  of  the  authority  of  the  church  as 
recognized  and  settled  in  his  time.  He  did  not 
claim,  as  later  scholars  did,  that  the  church  had 
actually  reached  wrong  conclusions  in  any  given 
case,  but  that  her  fundamental  theory,  that  her 
own  declaration  of  her  own  infallibility  in  all 
cases  should  be  binding  upon  Christians,  was  a 
false  one.  Anselm  had  formulated  the  church's 
position  by  asserting  that  we  must  believe  in  order 
that  we  may  be  able  to  understand;  Abelard,  on 
the  contrary,  insisted  that  we  must  first  under- 
stand before  we  can  believe.  Abelard,  although 
condemned  by  the  church  for  this  and  other 
errors,  had  many  disciples,  who,  adopting  his 
theory,  did  not  hesitate  to  discuss  and  condemn 
many  things  which  were  done  under  the  claim  of 
church  authority.  Indeed,  so  wide-spread  and 
potent  was  the  influence  of  Abelard's  example, 
that,  according  to  Hallam,  the  greater  part  of  the 
literature  of  the  middle  age  from  the  twelfth 
century  may  be  considered  as  artillery  levelled 
against  the  clergy. 

2.  Arnold  of  Brescia,  who  lived  in  the  first  half 
of  the  twelfth  century,  was  a  pupil  of  Abelard, 
and  applied  the  principle  of  free  inquiry,  as  de- 
fended by  his  master,  to  an  examination  of  the 
claim  of  popes  and  bishops  to  the  exercise  of  au- 
thority as  secular  princes.  His  influence  was  so 
great,  that  he  practically  dethroned,  for  a  time, 
one  pope,  and  became  himself  the  ruler  of  Home. 
He  was  soon  de]  iosed,  condemned,  and  burned ;  but 
his  career  lasted  long  enough  to  show  that  in  Italy 
in  the  twelfth  century  there  was  an  opinion  strong 
enough  to  make  itself  felt  effectually,  questioning 
the  authority  of  the  church,  not  merely  to  make 
itself  the  interpreter  of  its  own  jurisdiction  over 
civil  as  well  as  over  ecclesiastical  affairs,  but  re- 
volting also  against  the  system  of  government  it 
had  established.  The  same  principle  we  see  ap- 
plied, about  the  same  time,  in  a  different  sphere, 
m  the  insurrection  of  the  Italian  cities,  under 
the  name  of  the  "Lombard  League,"  against  the 
authority  of  their  German  master,  the  emperor 
oi  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  — an  authority  which 
had  theoretically,  in  the  middle  age,  the  same 
divine  origin  and  sanction,  and  the  same  claim 
to  unquestioning  universal  obedience,  as  that  of 
the  Pope  himself.  Yet  the  cities  of  Lombardy 
did  not  hesitate  to  disown  the  imperial  authority  ; 


and  they  acquired,  by  successful  resistance  to  it,  a 
certain  qualified  independence  of  the  emperor, 
thus  maintaining,  as  Sismondi  says,  the  first  and 
noblest  struggle  ever  waged  by  the  nations  of 
modern  Europe  against  despotism. 

3.  Another  step  in  the  process  of  change  from 
the  old  to  the  new,  the  revolt  of  individualism 
against  the  theory  of  passive  obedience  to  author- 
ity as  maintained  by  the  church,  is  seen  in  the 
condition  of  the  south  of  France  in  the  thirteenth 
ceutury.  This  movement  presents  itself  under  a 
double  aspect.  We  see  a  defiance  of  the  church's 
authority  by  all  classes  of  the  population.  The 
higher  nobility  and  the  peasants  of  that  region 
were  both  arrayed  at  the  same  time  against 
it,  but  from  different  motives.  The  nobility  of 
Provence,  affected,  no  doubt,  a  good  deal  by  the 
example  of  their  Saracen  neighbors,  not  only  led 
lives  in  this  era  characterized  by  a  worldliness, 
luxury,  and  love  of  display,  up  to  that  time  wholly 
unknown  in  Western  Europe  among  Christians; 
but  many  of  their  opinions  were  regarded  as 
loose  and  heretical,  and  they  had  become  restless 
under  the  restraints  of  church  discipline.  They 
professed  to  be  orthodox  Catholics ;  but  their 
practice  of  an  extraordinary  exaltation  of  the 
passion  of  sexual  love,  their  pretentious  gallantry 
to  women  of  their  own  rank,  the  courts  which 
they  established  for  the  formal  regulation  of  the 
relations  between  the  sexes,  their  strange  notions 
of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  marriage  obli- 
gation,, the  encouragement  of  the  troubadours, 
wdiose  love-songs  are  the  expression  of  an  im- 
portant phase  in  the  life  of  the  time,  —  all  this 
was  a  genuine  revolt,  as  much  directed  against 
the  church's  ideal  conception  of  Christian  virtue 
based  upon  poverty  and  self-denial,  as  it  was 
against  the  recognition  of  the  authority  which 
enforced  its  discipline.  The  nobles  denied  the 
power  of  the  church,  whose  restraints  had  become 
distasteful  to  them  ;  and  naturally  they  found 
justification  for  their  course  in  opinions  regarded 
as  heretical.  The  example  of  the  nobles  was 
followed  by  the  peasants,  who,  known  in  history 
as  the  AJliigenses,  had  long  been  ready  to  revolt 
against  the  church  for  another  and  opposite 
reason;  viz.,  that  its  doctrines,  as  well  as  its 
authority,  did  not  seem  to  them  to  be  in  accord- 
ance with  the  principles  and  examples  revealed 
in  the  New  Testament.  As  is  well  known,  this 
revolt  against  the  authority  of  the  church  was 
cruelly  crushed  in  the  thirteenth  century:  still,  it 
must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  important 
movements  of  the  earlier  Renaissance  against  that 
authority  which  had  been  recognized  as  para- 
mount, not  merely  in  settling  the  belief,  but  in 
regulating  the  lives  and  actions,  of  men.  While 
the  Provencal  poetry  was  the  outgrowth  of  an 
age  and  race  thus  characterized  by  disbelief  and 
gross  materialism,  according  to  the  church  stand- 
ard, the  Norman  ballads  and  the  lays  of  the 
minnesingers  in  Germany,  about  the  same  era, 
seem  to  have  been  consistent  with  devotion  to  the 
authority  of  the  church,  and  with  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  robuster  virtues  of  chivalry. 

4.  From  Provence  the  spirit  of  opposition  to 
the  church's  theory  of  the  universality  of  its 
jurisdiction,  and  to  the  nature  of  the  ideal  of  life 
which  it  set  forth  as  the  highest,  passed  into 
Italy.     Dante  (1310),  Petrarch  (1348),  and  Boo 
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caccio  are  called  the  earliest  humanists ;  that  is, 
they  are  the  earliest  and  most  eminent  of  the 
writers  who  regarded  human  life  as  something 
more  than  a  stale  of  preparation  for  the  life  to 
come,  and  who  believed  that  obedience  to  author- 
ity did  nc>t  necessarily  include  all  virtue.  Dante, 
with  his  mind  rilled  with  a  knowledge  of  medie- 
val history,  and  with  mediaeval  conceptions  of 
life,  still  does  not  hesitate,  in  La  Divinn  Ciniiiiie- 
dia,  to  try  every  human  action  by  the  standard 
of  right  and  justice  implanted  in  every  con- 
science, and  never  makes  mere  obedience,  to  the 
order  of  the  church  the  test  of  rightfulness  of 
conduct.  He  strikes  at  the  very  foundation  of 
the  secular  power  of  the  Tope,  as  understood  in 
his  age.  by  portraying  vividly,  in  a  celebrated 
passage,  the  evil  results  of  t lie  supposed  gift  by 
the  Emperor  I'onstantine.  of  the  Uoman  territory, 
and  with  it  the  temporal  authority,  to  the  Bishop 
of  Rome.  While  Dante  thus  made,  in  opposition 
to  the  spirit  of  the  age,  the  conscience  the  final 
judge,  Petrarch  and  Boccaccio  strove  to  conceive 
of  human  life  as  a  state  less  gloomy  and  ascetic, 
more  human  and  natural,  more  joyous,  in  short, 
as  it  was  supposed  to  have  been  in  antiquity, 
than  it  was  under  the  practice  and  the  discipline 
of  the  church.  Petrarch  sang  at  the  same  time 
the  praises  of  love  and  of  the  free  spirit  of  anti- 
quity, exalting  human  dignity  and  pride,  and 
claiming  that  there  were  objects  worth  living 
for  in  this  life  outside  of  those  included  in  the 
church's  ideal.  Boccaccio  was  even  more  worldly, 
attracting  attention  to  human  interests,  and  por- 
traying man's  passions,  joys,  and  sorrows,  the 
good  and  the  evil  so  strangely  mingled  in  life, 
concentrating  interest  upon  man  as  he  actually 
is,  and  not  upon  the  ideal  man,  whom  the  church 
by  its  all-controlling  power  and  discipline  sought 
to  make  him. 

The  first  or  early  Renaissance,  then,  was  char- 
acterized by  a  general  restlessness  in  European 
society;  a  strong  desire  making  itself  manifest 
through  philosophers  and  poets,  and  by  habits  of 
self-indulgence,  to  free  life  from  those  restraints 
in  opinions  and  acts  which  the  Church  and  the 
State,  by  means  of  their  universal  authority, 
r     ,gnized  for  ages,  had  imposed  upon  it. 

here  was  along  eclipse  of  the  light  shed  by 
tl  earlier  Renaissance,  but  at  somewhat  different 
epochs  in  the  different  countries  of  Europe.  In 
Italy  it  occurred  during  the  long  struggle  which 
resulted  in  the  downfall  of  the  city  republics;  in 
France  and  England,  during  the  hundred-years 
war  between  those  countries;  and  in  Germany, 
during  that  reign  of  force  and  terror  which  ac- 
companied the  decline  of  the  imperial  power. 
During  this  eclipse  the  pretensions  of  the  popes 
to  absolutism  became  more  pronounced  than  ever. 
The  new  orders  of  the  Dominicans  and  Francis- 
cans were  their  most  active  agents  in  repressing 
heresy ;  and,  the  practical  control  of  the  universi- 
ties being  in  their  hands,  the  most  slavish  theories 
of  passive  obedience  to  civil  as  well  as  to  ecclesi- 
astical authority  were  taught  there.  But  nothing 
could  restrain  the  bursting-forth  in  due  time  of 
the  new  and  greater  R/nmissiiiii-f,  the  force  of 
which,  unlike  that  of  the  earlier  one,  has  gone 
on  increasing  ever  since. 

5.  In  Italy  this  revival  was  mainly  stimulated 
by  the  enthusiasm  awakened  among  scholars  by 


the  study  of  the  works  of  the  great  writers  of 
antiquity,  and  especially  of  Greek  authors,  whose 
writings  were  first  brought  to  the  knowledge  of 
scholars  in  Western  Europe  during  the  fifteenth 
century  and  by  the  discovery  of  the  works  of 
Greek  art.  There  had  been  many  learned  Greeks, 
and  many  manuscripts  of  Greek  authors,  in  Italy 
before  the  taking  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks 
in  115:!  ;  but  that  event  drove  the  Greek  scholars 
into  exile,  and  gave  those  in  Italy  who  were 
students  of  the  ancient  classics  invaluable  aid  in 
their  interpretation.  It  was  soon  found  that  the 
ancient  authors,  Greek  and  Latin,  offered  to  Italy 
a  literature  inspired  by  nature  and  reality,  guided 
by  reason  alone,  not  subject  to  any  authority,  or 
shrouded  by  any  mysticism.  To  cultivate  and 
imitate  this  literature,  and  to  seek  for  the  ideal 
of  life  as  set  forth  by  the  ancient  philosophers 
and  scholars,  was  to  break  the  last  bond  imposed 
by  the  middle  age.  Italy  soon  became  invaded 
by  a  species  of  fanaticism  for  the  learning  of 
antiquity.  Search  was  made  everywhere  for  the 
treasures  of  Greek  and  Roman  art;  and  the  dis- 
covery of  a  manuscript  of  a  celebrated  ancient 
author  was  regarded  as  a  prize  almost  equivalent 
to  the  conquest  of  a  kingdom.  All  classes,  even 
the  rough  soldiers  who  had  become  sovereign 
princes  in  Italy,  became  enthusiasts  in  the  study 
of  Greek  literature.  Academies  were  founded  in 
the  principal  cities  for  the  study  of  the  Greek 
philosophy ;  and  very  soon  the  ancient  Greek  ideal 
of  life,  which  was  that  formed  by  the  exaltation 
olhuman  pride,  and  dignity,  and  force,  — in  other 
words,  individualism,  —  was  substituted,  even 
among  orthodox  churchmen  of  the  highest  rank, 
for  the  Christian  ideal,  which  was  that  of  poverty, 
humility,  and  obedience.  Some  of  the  j^opes 
even  became  the  unconscious  instruments  of 
sapping  the  foundations  of  their  own  authority. 
Nicolas  V.  (1455),  for  instance,  who  urged  the 
Greek  exiles  to  accept  his  hospitality,  and  to  teach 
Greek  literature  under  his  protection,  seemed  to 
have  no  higher  ambition  in  life  than  the  patron- 
age of  Greek  scholars,,even  those  whose  opinions 
were  thoroughly  Pagan,  aud  the  formation  of  a 
library  made  up  of  the  manuscripts  of  the  works 
of  ancient  authors.  So  Leo.  X.  was,  to  say  the 
least,  as  enthusiastic  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
Platonic  philosophy  as  in  the  performance  of 
his  proper  duties  as  head  of  the  church,  or  in 
maintaining  its  traditional  authority.  No  one 
in  Italy  at  that  time,  save  a  few  unheeded  en- 
thusiasts, such  as  Savonarola,  drew  attention  to 
the  utter  incompatibility  between  the  Christian 
philosophy  and  that  of  the  Greeks.  Hence  there 
was  no  open  defiance  of  church  authority,  and 
outward  conformity  was  maintained,  being  all 
that  was  required  or  expected  from  the  learned. 
This  love  of  antiquity  included  many  things  be: 
sides  an  enthusiasm  for  the  Greek  philosophy. 
The  discovery  of  certain  remains  of  Greek  sculp- 
ture changed  the  whole  ideal  of  art  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  or,  rather,  educated  it  in  accordance  with 
Greek  models.  The  truth  is,  that  the  later  Re- 
naissance in  Italy,  with  its  wonderful  results,  may 
be  regarded  as  a  revolution  brought  about  in 
the  human  mind  and  in  culture  by  the  study  of 
beauty  of  form  inspired  by  the  literature  and  art 
of  antiquity.  This  was  the  era  of  the  glory  of  the 
fine  arts  in  Italy.     While  the  productions  of  such 
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painters  as  Raphael  and  Michael  Angelo.of  such 
architects  as  Bramante  and  Brunelleschi,  and  of 
such  a  wonderful  genius  as  Leonardo  da  Vinci, 
have  given  them  fame  unrivalled  in  the  history 
of  art,  all  their  works  are  stamped  with  this  pe- 
culiarity of  the  time,  as  distinguishing  them  from 
-artists  of  the  middle  age :  (1)  They  are  utterly  free 
from  any  conventional  type,  but  are  pre-eminently 
the  expression  of  individual  and  original  genius  ; 
and  (2)  Their  ideal  of  form  and  beauty,  even  in 
the  portrayal  of  Christian  subjects,  is  the  natural 
or  Greek  type,  wholly  unlike  that  consecrated  by 
the  piety  and  usage  of  the  church  in  the  middle 
age. 

'  It  was  the  passionate  love  of  the  literature  and 
art  of  antiquity,  and  especially  of  Greece,  which 
made  Christian  Italy  during  the  Renaissance  es- 
sentially Pagan  in  opinion  and  in  life.  The  study 
of  Greek  in  Germany  and  in  England  produced  the 
same  effect  in  disintegrating  and  crumbling  the 
Catholic  faith  and  authority  in  those  countries, 
but  in  a  different  way.  In  Italy  the  tendency 
was  to  make  life  practically  Pagan  :  north  of  the 
Alps,  to  which  region  the  study  of  Greek  soon 
spread,  it  became  the  seed  of  Protestantism.  In 
the  hands  of  such  scholars  as  Erasmus,  Melanch- 
thon,  and  Reuchlin  in  Germany,  and  as  Colet 
and  Sir  Thomas  More  in  England,  a  knowledge 
of  Greek  became  a  key  to  the  interpretation  of 
the  original  tongue  in  which  the  jSTew  Testament 
was  written.  It  was  thus  the  most  powerful 
instrument  of  biblical  study,  and  became  a  for- 
midable instrument  in  assailing  the  doctrines, 
practices,  and  traditions  of  the  Roman  Church, 
and  necessarily  the  authority  of  that  church  upon 
which  so  much  that  was  distinctive  in  its  system 
was  based.  The  recent  invention  of  printing, 
spreading  the  result  of  these  investigations  far 
more  widely  than  any  other  agency  could  have 
done,  strengthened  and  made  permanent  the 
revolt  known  in  history  as  the  Protestant  Refor- 
mation. In  France  the  revival  of  letters  did  not 
produce  so  great,  or  at  least  so  immediate,  a  re- 
sult as  in  the  other  countries  we  have  named.  The 
French  campaigns  in  Italy,  under  Charles  VIII. 
and  Francis  I.,  made  those  sovereigns  familiar 
with  the  brilliant  culture  which  prevailed  in  that 
country,  and  stimulated  a  desire  to  introduce  it 
into  their  own.  Greek  scholars  such  as  Lascaris, 
and  artists  such  as  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  were 
invited  to  France  by  Francis  I.  For  various 
reasons  the  influence  of  the  new  learning  was  not 
as  marked  there  as  elsewhere  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  It  is  seen,  probably,  more  conspicuously 
in  the  new  style  of  architecture  which  it  intro- 
duced into  France,  called  '-La  Renaissance,"  than 
in  any  thing  else. 

The  general  tendency,  however,  throughout 
Europe  during  the  whole  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, was  shown  in  a  great  variety  of  ways 
towards  the  development  of  individualism,  and 
the  decline  m  the  recognition  of  the  principle  of 
authority,  until  this  tendency  reached  its  logical 
outcome  in  the  Reformation. :  This  tendency  was 
much  strengthened  by  the  results  of  the  discovery 
ot  America,— an  event  which,  if  the  church's 
theory  of  the  earth's  cosmogony  had  been  well 
founded,  would  have  been  simply  impossible. 
Ihe  discovery  of  a  new  world  turned  men's 
thoughts,   beliefs,   and   aspirations   into    a    new 


channel.  It  opened  to  individualism  in  action 
a  field  wider  and  more  attractive  than  any  which 
had  hitherto  been  presented  to  it.  Love  of  ad- 
venture, enterprise,  an  ardent  thirst  for  wealth, 
took  the  place  of  the  typical  virtues  of  the  middle 
age,  —  celibacy,  poverty,  and  obedience;  and  thus 
the  last  bond  which  united  the  life  of  the  time  to 
that  of  the  mediaeval  era  in  Europe  was  broken.. 

Lit.  —  Burckiiardt:  Renaissance  in  Italy; 
Symonds  :  Renaissance,  1875-77,  3  vols. ;  Lecky  : 
Hist,  of Rationalism ;  European  Murals;  Draper  : 
Intellectual  Development  of  Europe;  Laurent: 
L'histoire  dc  Vhumanil  c ;  Lea:  Studies  in  Ch.  His- 
tory; Rf.musat:  Life  of  Anselm  ;  Guiz,ot:  History 
of  Civilization,  general,  and  in  France;  Villari  : 
Macliiavelli  and  Savonarola.  C.  J.  STILLE. 

REN  ATA,  Duchess  of  Ferrara,  daughter  of 
Louis  XII.  of  France,  and  Anne  of  Bretagne ;  b. 
at  Blois,  Oct.  25,  1511;  d.  at  Montargis,  June  12, 
1575.  She  received  an  excellent  education,  —  un- 
derstood Latin  and  Greek,  had  studied  philosophy 
and  theology,  mathematics  and  astronomy,- — and 
was  in  1528  married  to  Hercules  of  Este,  who  in 

1534  succeeded  to  the  ducal  throne  of  Ferrara. 
From  early  youth  she  inclined  towards  Protestant- 
ism. She  encouraged  Braccioli  to  translate  the 
Bible  into  Italian,  and  she  made  her  court  a  place 
of  refuge  for  French  and  Italian  Protestants.    In 

1535  Calvin  came  to  Ferrara.  and  in  1541  began 
that  correspondence  which  ceased  only  with  his 
death  (1564).  But,  when  the  religious  re-action 
of  1542  set  in,  her  position  became  difficult.  The 
Inquisition  was  established  at  Ferrara  in  1550, 
and  in  1554  the  duke  complained  to  the  king  of 
France  of  the  obstinacy  of  his  wife.  The  inquis- 
itor Oris  came  to  Ferrara;  and  Sept.  7,  1554,  Re- 
nata  was  imprisoned  as  a  heretic  in  the  old  castle 
of  Este.  She  was  released  on  Sept.  26,  but  she 
was  forced  to  recant.  After  her  husband's  death, 
in  1559,  she  returned  to  France,  and  openly  em- 
braced the  Reformation.  She  lived  at  first  in 
Paris  ;  but,  as  she  could  not  celebrate  Protestant 
service  there  after  the  peace  of  Amboise,  she  re- 
tired to  Montargis  in  1503.  She  was  in  Paris 
during  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  saving  Merlin  and  the  daughter  of 
L'llopital.  See  E.  Masi  :  /  Burlamaccld  e  di  al- 
curii  document!  intorno  a  Renata  d' lisle,  Bologna, 
1876;  [and  Sophia  W.  Weitzel:  Rene'e  of  France, 
Duchess  of  Ferrara,  N.Y.,  1883].     TH.  SCHOTT. 

RENAUDOT,  Eusebe,  b.  in  Paris,  July  20, 1646 ; 
d.  there  Sept.  1,  1720.  He  was  educated  by  the 
Jesuits  ;  entered  the  Congregation  of  the  Oratory ; 
visited  Rome  in  1700,  and  published  a  number  of 
works  referring  to  the  history  of  the  East  and  the 
agreement  between  the  Eastern  and  Western 
churches  with  respect  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Eu- 
charist :  Defense  de  In  peipe'luile  de  lafoi  calholique, 
Paris,  1708,  with  two  continuations,  against  Ay- 
mon's  Monuments  authentiques ;  Gennadii  Jwmilice 
de  Eucharistia,  Paris,  1709,  against  Leo  Allatius; 
Ilisloria  jiatriarr/iarum  Alexandrinorum,  Paris, 
1713  ;  Colleclio  liturgiarum  orienlalium,  Paris,  1716. 
This  last  work  is  that  which  has  most  interest  to 
our  time.  HERZOG. 

REPENTANCE  (the  rendering,  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament, of  the  Greek  peTuvoio)  signifies  a  change 
of  mind  and  disposition.  This  idea  can  never  be 
wanting  where  there  is  a  genuine  and  earnest  con- 
sciousness of  the  divine  commands  and  human 
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the  Pope  himself  undertook  to  fill  his  place, 
because  it  had  become  vacant  apud  sedem  apos- 
tolicam;  and  in  1265  Clement  IV.  formally  estab- 
lished the  ride  concerning  the  Resernatio  ex  capite 
vacationis  apud  sedem  apostolicam.  Honorius  IV. 
extended  the  rule,  in  12S6,  also  to  cases  in  which 
the  incumbent  resigned  his  benefice  into  the 
hands  of  the  Pope ;  and  Boniface  VIII.  defined, 
in  1294,  the  apud  sedem  apostolicam  as  a  circuit 
two  days'  journey  distant  from  Rome.  New 
kinds  of  reservations  were  trumped  up ;  and  in 
1:J10  John  XXII.  decreed  that  all  benefices  which 
became  vacant  apud  sedem  apostolicam  —  not  only 
by  death,  but  also  by  deposition,  cancelling'  of 
election,  promotion,  transference,  etc.  —  were  re- 
served for  the  Pope.  The  annoyances  and  scan- 
dalous transactions  which  were  caused  by  this 
practice  gave  rise  to  much  complaining-,  and  the 
Council  of  Trent  also  effected  some  reforms;  but 
it  was  the  concordats  which  the  popes  were  com- 
pelled to  make  with  the  various  states  which 
finally  brought  order  and  justice  out  of  con- 
fusion. H.  F.   JACOBSON". 

RESIDENCE  (that  is,  the  personal  presence  at 
the  place  of  one's  office)  seems  to  be  a  duty  more 
evident  in  the  case  of  an  ecclesiastic  than  in  that 
of  any  other  official.  Nevertheless,  at  a  very  early 
time  it  was  found  necessary  to  forbid  absence. 
See  Concil.  Nicr.cn.  (325),  can.  15,  16  ;  Antioch.  (341), 
can.  3;  Can.  Apost.,  15,  16.  Similar  rules  were 
established  also  in  the  Frankish  Empire  by  Boni- 
face. The  accumulation  of  benefices,  however, 
and  other  still  more  frivolous  reasons,  made  ab- 
sence one  of  the  most  glaring  and  widespread 
misuses  of  the  church  in  the  time  of  the  Refor- 
mation. But  the  Council  of  Trent  succeeded 
only  in  introducing  partial  reforms  in  the  Roman- 
Catholic  Church;  while  in  the  Protestant  churches 
the  abuse  speedily  disappeared,  and  made  all  le- 
gislation superfluous.  H.  F.  JACOBSON. 

RESTORATION.     See  Apokatastasis. 

RESIGNATION,  the  submission  of  the  soul  to 
the  will  of  God,  is  a  Christian  grace  distinguishing 
Christian  from  heathen  ethics.  Although  the  will 
of  God  is  irresistible,  Christian  resignation  is  a 
voluntary  act  of  submission,  and  rests  upon  the 
assurance  that  all  tilings  must  work  together  for 
good  to  them  that  love  God  (Rom.  viii.  28).  The 
love  of  God  for  man,  as  revealed  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament, awakens  a  sense  of  imperturbable  trust 
in  his  care,  the  very  hairs  of  our  head  being  all 
numbered  (Matt.  x.  30).  Resignation  is  there- 
fore a  mixture  of  voluntary  obedience,  humility, 
and  trust.  Christ  is  the  fulfilment  of  this  grace, 
and  exhibited  its  highest  manifestation  in  Geth- 
semane.  Christian  resignation  is  distinguished 
from  Stoic  submission  and  Mohammedan  fatalism 
by  being  voluntary,  and  based  upon  the  confidence 
that  God  will  make  all  things  to  combine  for  the 
good  of  those  that  love  him.  carl  BECK. 

RESURRECTION  OF  THE  DEAD.  1.  Defini- 
tion and  Biblical  Notices.  —  The  term  "resurrec- 
tion "  is  a  figurative  one,  taken  from  the  conception 
of  the  deposit  of  the  dead  body  under  the  ground. 
It  stands  in  antithesis  to  the  body's  lying  or  rest- 
ing in  the  grave.  The  essential  reference  of  the 
term,  however,  is  to  the  revivification  of  the  dead, 
and  the  resumption  of  bodily  and  spiritual  exist- 
ence by  them  after  a  period  of  interruption.  The 
firm  belief  in  the  resurrection  and  the  eternal  life 


is  one  of  the  products  of  Christianity,  and  rests 
upon  the  resurrection  of  Christ.  Outside  of  Chris- 
tian circles,  death  is  and  always  has  been  the 
king  of  terrors.  In  the  Old  Testament  the  hope 
of  the  resurrection  becomes  clearer  and  clearer  as 
revelation  progresses.  The  prophets  declare  that 
the  righteous  shall  participate  in  the  consumma- 
tion of  the  kingdom  of  God.  The  resurrection 
of  the  righteous  is  distinctly  referred  to  in  Isa. 
xxvi.  19  sqq.  Ezekiel  could  not  have  used  the 
imagery  of  chap,  xxxvii.,  if  he  had  not  known 
about  it;  and  Daniel  (xii.  2,  3)  distinguishes  be- 
tween the  resurrection  of  the  just  and  the  unjust. 
Although  this  hope  does  not  seem  to  us  to  be 
referred  to  in  Ps.  xvi.  9  sqq.,  xlviii.  14,  lxviii.  20 
it  certainly  is  in  Ps.  xlix.  15,  lxxiii.  22  sqq.  The 
Book  of  Job  also  assumes  the  continuation  of 
the  communion  of  the  righteous  with  God  after 
death  in  xix.  25-27.  The  New  Testament  every- 
where assumes  or  states  the  doctrine  of  the  resur- 
rection. Christ  calls  himself  the  "resurrection 
and  the  life  "  (John  xi.  25).  Paul  (Rom.  viii.  11) 
conceives  of  this  resurrection  as  already  begun  in 
the  soul.  He  that  hath  the  Son  of  God  hath 
the  eternal  life  already  begun  in  him  (John 
iii.  36  ;  1  John  v.  12).  The  resurrection  from  the 
dead  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  elementary  truths 
of  Christianity  (Heb.  vi.  1) ;  and  although  Paul 
gives  a  sort  of  an  argument  for  it  in  1  Cor.  xv., 
yet  it  may  be  said  that  the  doctrine  is  considered 
so  indisputable  as  not  to  be  deemed  in  need  of 
proof  by  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament.  It 
takes  its  root  in  the  nature  of  God,  in  his  relation 
to  believers  as  his  children. 

2.  Made. — In  regard  to  the  manner  of  the 
resurrection  we  must  confess  that  we  know  only 
in  part.  All  mere  human  theories  are  mere 
guesses.  We  are  shut  up  to  the  Bible :  God  (Rom. 
iv.  17,  etc.)  or  Christ  (John  vi.  39)  raises  from 
the  dead.  This  act  will  be  consummated  at  the 
end  of  the  world,  or  the  second  coming  of  Christ. 
According  to  1  Thess.  iv.  16  sq.,  and  1  Cor.  xv. 
23  sqq.,  the  righteous  will  be  raised  first,  and 
take  part  in  the  judgment  with  Christ;  then  will 
follow  the  resurrection  of  the  rest.  In  reference 
to  the  relation  of  the  body  of  the  resurrection 
to  the  present  body,  we  may  say  in  general  that 
it  will  be  subject  to  all  the  laws  of  the  eternal 
life.  We  shall  participate  in  the  glory  of  God, 
and  be  like  Christ.  There  will  be  a  spiritual 
body  (1  Cor.  xv.  44  sqq.).  Augustine  (Serin.  99) 
defined  it  by  the  attributes,  impassibility,  lucidity, 
alertness,  etc.  The  main  point  is  its  freedom 
from  the  service  of  sin  and  all  mere  sensualism. 
We  can  form  to  ourselves  some  conception  of  it 
from  the  transfiguration  of  Christ  (Matt.  xvii. 
1  sqq.)  and  by  "the  words  used  by  Paul,  "We 
shall  be  changed  "  (1  Cor.  xv.  51).  The  difference 
of  the  sexes  will  continue,  but  there  will  be  no 
prolongation  of  the  sexual  passion.  ^  e  shall 
be  like  the  angels  (Luke  xx.  36).  The  identity 
of  the  resurrection  body  with  the  earthly  body 
cannot  be  denied.  Origen  and  others  hold  to 
the  survival  of  the  eternal  form  and  appearance 
(rb  EicSof)  ;  others  hold  to  the  survival  only  of  the 
individuality,  the  essential  nature  which  forms 
the  body  ;  others  hold  that  already  here  on  earth 
there  is  an  organ  or  body  of  the  soul,  the  ethereal 
body,  which  exists  between  the  physical  body  ana 
the  soul.     The  consummation  of  this  ethereal  or 
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spiritual  body  occurs  at  the  resurrection,  ami  its 
present  relation  to  its  future  condition  is  re] 're- 
sented by  the  relation  of  the  seed  to  the  ripe 
fruit.  But  why  should  not  the  soul  be  its  own 
ethereal  body?  The  soul  itself,  as  J.  II.  Fichte 
says,  forms  the  body  ;  and  the  body  of  the  resur- 
rection will  correspond  to  the  individuality  of  the 
soul,  and  to  the  present  body  so  far  as  it  is  char- 
acteristic of  the  individual. 

Lit.  —  The  literature  is  very  I  a  rye.  Sec  the 
various  works  on  systematic  theology;  the  Bibli- 
cal Psychologies  of  Beck  and  Delitzsiii;  l>u- 
thakdt  :  Lehre  von  den  letzten  Dini/cn,  Leipzig', 
1861,  2d  ed,  1870 ;  Rixck  :  Vom  ZnsUunI  mic/i  d. 
Tode,  Basel,  1861,  :5d  ed..  1878 ;  Florke:  Lehre 
von  d.  letzten  Dingen,  Rostock,  1866  ;  IIambkrger: 
Physica  sacra,  Stuttgart,  1869:  Crejiek:  Au/ir- 
stehung  der  Todten,  Barmen,  1870;  St'iiiiiiERLEix  : 
Geheimnisse  d.  Glaubens,  Heidelb.,  187:2 ;  [Alger  : 
Hist,  of  the  Doctrine  of  a  Future  Life,  Phila.,  1804 ; 
Lotze  :  Mikrokosmus  (iii.  2,  Von  d.  Si/-e  d.  ,sv</t, 
Allgegenwart  d.  Stde  im  Korper),  Leipzig,  l-Slil, 
3ded.,  18S0;  Ulrici  :  (Jolt  u.  der  Meimcli,  Leip., 
1871;  Joseph  Cook:  Ulrici  on  the  Spiritual  Body, 
being  Lect.  xiii.  of  Boston  Monday  Lectures  on 
Biology,  Boston,  1S77].  Robert  kCbel. 

RETTBERG,  Friedrioh  Wilhelm,  b.  at  telle, 
Aug.  21, 1805;  d.  at  Marburg,  April  7,  LSI!),  He 
was  appointed  professor  of  theology  at  Gbttingen 
in  1834,  and  at  Marburg  in  1838.'  Most  of  his 
writings  belong  to  the  department  of  church  his- 
tory, and  comprise,  besides  a  number  of  minor 
essays  and  monographs,  Cyprians  Lehen  u.  Werken 
(Gdttingen,  1831)  and  Kirchengeschichte  Deulsch- 
lands  (Gbttingen,  1845-4-s,  2  vols.),  reaching  to 
the  death  of  Charlemagne,  and  a  work  of  im- 
mense industry,  excellent  method,  and  great  criti- 
cal talent.  waoexmasn. 

RETTIG,  Heinrich  Christian  Michael,  b.  at 
Giessen,  July  30,  1705;  d.  at  Zurich,  March  24, 
1836.  He  studied  theology  in  his  native  city,  and 
was  appointed  professor  at  Zurich  in  1833.  His 
Die  freie  proleslantische  Kirche,  oder  die  kircldichen 
Verfassungsgrundsatze  des  Ecangeliums  (Giessen, 
1832)  made  a  great  sensation,  on  account  of  its 
many  new  and  original  ideas  on  church  organiza- 
tion. He  also  edited  the  Gospel  Codex  Sun-gal- 
lensis,  Zurich,  1830.  HERZOW. 

REU'BEN.     Se,;  Tribes. 

REUCHLIN,  Johann,  b.  at  Pforzheim,  Feb.  22, 
1455  ;  d.  at  .Stuttgart,  June  30,  1523;  one  of  the 
most  prominent  among  the  humanist  predecessors 
of  the  Reformation.  He  entered  the  university  of 
Freiburg  in  1470;  was  appointed  court-singer  to 
the  margrave  of  Bad<'ii-Durlach  in  1473  ;  accom- 
panied one  of  the  sons  of  the  margrave  as  tutor 
to  the  university  of  Paris,  where  he  learned  Greek 
from  Andronicos  Contoblacos,  and  settled,  after 
his  return,  at  Basel  (where  he  published  a  Latin 
dictionary  which  ran  through  twenty-three  edi- 
tions), and  began  to  lecture  on  Latin  and  Greek. 
But  the  theologians  of  Basel  found  that  "  lectures 
on  Greek"  were  an  impious  thing,  which  might 
draw  away  the  flocks  from  the  Roman  fold  ;  and 
Reuchlin  left  the  city.  He  went  first  to  Paris, 
where  for  some  time  he  continued  his  Greek 
studies  under  Hermonymus  of  Sparta,  and  thence 
to  Orleans,  where  in  1478  he  began  to  study  law. 
After  his  return,  in  1481,  he  entered  the  service 
of  the  Duke  of  Wurtemberg,  was  made  his  coun- 


cillor, and  accompanied  him  in  that  capacity  to 
Rome  In  Rome  he  conversed  much  with  Iler- 
niolaus  Barbarus  (who  translated  his  name  into 
the  Greek,  Copuio),  and  in  Florence  with  Mar- 
silius  Ficinus,  Picas  de  Mirandohi,  Politian,  and 
others,  who  inspired  him  with  enthusiasm  for  the 
mysticism  of  Plato  and  the  Cabala.  The  first 
Hebrew  he  learned  from  Jacob  Jehiel  Loens,  a 
learned  Jew  who  was  court-physician  to  Fried- 
rich  III.  Reuchlin  was  sent  to  the  emperor  in 
14112,  on  some  diploimitioal  mission  ;  was  very 
well  received,  ennobled,  etc.  :  but  the  Hebrew 
knowledge  he  brought  back  with  him  he  valued 
higher  than  any  thing  else;  and  in  1104  appeared 
his  De  ccrlio  mirifico,  the  first-fruit  of  his  cabal- 
istic studies.  Afterwards,  during  a  whole  year's 
stay  in  Rome,  in  1107,  on  business  of  the  elector- 
palatine,  he  continued  his  Hebrew  studies  under 
another  learned  Jew ;  and  in  1506  appeared  his 
Hebrew  grammar,  from  which  dates  the  scientific 
study  of  Hebrew  in  Germany.  Meanwhile  he 
had  published  a  text-book  in  universal  history, 
another  in  civil  law,  Progymnasmata  scenica  (a 
kind  of  school-comedies  for  exercise  in  Latin, 
which  ran  through  twenty-nine  editions),  De  arte 
prcedicandi,  1504  (which  points  more  markedly  in 
the  direction  of  the  Reformation),  De  arte  cabba- 
listica,  1516,  etc. ;  and  how  great  a  fame  and  con- 
fidence he  enjoyed  is  shown  by  the  circumstance, 
that  in  1502  the  Suabian  Union  chose  him  for 
their  judge. 

In  1509  he  first  made  the  acquaintance  of  Pfeff- 
erkorn,  a  converted  Jew  holding  some  office  in 
the  asylum  of  St.  Ursula  at  Cologne ;  but  from 
that  moment  his  life  was  filled  with  anxiety  and 
misery.  Pfefferkorn  had  obtained  a  decree  from 
the  emperor,  Maximilian  I., ordering  all  Jews  liv- 
ing in  the  empire  to  give  up  their  books  to  Pfeffer- 
korn for  examination,  and  permitting  Pfefferkorn 
to  confiscate  and  burn  such  books  as  contained 
polemical  utterances  against  Christianity.  Pfeff- 
erkorn wished  to  have  Reuchlin  for  his  partner 
in  this  enterprise,  but  Reuchlin  excused  himself. 
He  was,  nevertheless,  dragged  into  it.  Through 
the  elector  of  Mayence  he  received  an  imperial 
order  to  present  a  memoir  on  the  question  of 
burning  ail  the  books  of  the  Jews.  The  memoir, 
setting  forth  the  absurdity  of  such  a  measure, 
was  shown  to  Pfefferkorn  ;  and  he  printed  it  in 
his  Handspiegel,  1510,  with  the  most  venomous 
commentaries.  Reuchlin  answered  with  his  Au- 
genspicgel,  1511  ;  but  the  theological  faculty  of 
Cologne  then  charged  a  committee  with  examin- 
ing the  orthodoxy  of  the  Augenspicgel,  and  the 
Dominican  inquisitor,  Hoogstraaten,  took  openly 
the  side  of  Pfefferkorn.  The  committee  found 
forty-three  condemnable  propositions  in  the  Au- 
genspiegel ;  Hoogstraaten  stepped  forward  as  for- 
mal accuser,  1513;  and  for  seven  years  Reuchlin 
always  felt  the  danger  of  the  stake  hovering 
about  him.  The  court  of  Spires  fully  acquitted 
him,  March  29,  1514,  and  sentenced  Hoogstraaten 
to  pay  a  fine  of  a  hundred  and  eleven  gulden. 
But  Hoogstraaten  appealed  to  the  Pope;  and  Leo 
X.  formed  a  court,  under  the  presidency  of  Benig- 
nus  de  Salviatis,  archbishop  of  Nazareth.  July 
2,  1510,  the  court  gave  its  verdict,  which  was  an 
unqualified  acquittal  of  Reuchlin  ;  but  the  Pope 
dared  not  confirm  the  decision  in  the  face  of  the 
powerful  party  of  the  Dominicans,  who  actually 
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sin.  The  obligation  to  repent  will  only  be  acted 
upon  where  pardon  and  atonement  have  been  of- 
fered to  allay  the  guilt,  condemnation,  and  paiu 
of  conscience.  In  the  ( )ld  Testament  the  need  of 
pardon  is  insisted  upon  ;  and  pardon  is  ottered  for 
all  sins  committed  without  forethought  or  in 
haste,  provided  it  is  sought  by  the  ottering  of  a 
sacrifice  to  the  God  of  mercy.  In  the  Psalms  and 
prophets  a  broken  and  contrite  heart  is  substituted 
for  sacrifices  (Ps.  li.  ;  Joel  ii.  l;().  The  motives 
for  the  cultivation  of  such  a  state  of  heart  are 
human  guilt  and  the  divine  willingness  to  forgive 
sin  (Isa.  xliv.  '22).  God  himself  creates  the  new 
heart  (Ps.  li.  ;  Ezek.  xxxvi.  25  sqq.),  converts 
(Jer.  xxxi.  LS),  and  promises  a  dispensation  in 
■which  he  will  write  his  law  upon  the  heart  (Jer. 
xxxi.  31  sqq.). 

The  Mediator  of  the  new  covenant,  and  his 
forerunner,  John  the  Baptist,  began  their  public 
labors  with  the  call  to  repentance  (Malt.  iii.  2,  iv. 
17;  Mark  i.  13).  Citizenship  in  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  depends  upon  this  change  of  disposition. 
Jesus  enunciated  the  code  of  the  repentant  sin- 
ner in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  (Matt,  v.-vii.), 
and  gave  a  picture  of  such  a  one  in  the  parable 
of  the  prodigal  son  (Luke  xv.),  who,  "coming  to 
himself,"  returned  in  humility,  and  with  the  con- 
fession of  his  sins,  to  his  father.  The  thief  was 
saved  on  the  cross  (Luke  xxiii.  10  sqq.)  when  he 
besought  the  mercy  of  the  crucified  Saviour'.  The 
apostles  called  upon  the  people  to  repent,  and 
urged,  as  the  strongest  reason  for  it,  the  elevation 
of  Christ,  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  to  the  right 
hand  of  God  (Acts  v.  31,  xi.  18).  They  used  the 
term  ema-pitpeadai  as  synonymous  with  fieravodv 
(Acts  iii.  19,  ix.  35).  The  most  emphatic  state- 
ment of  the  thoroughness  of  this  moral  change 
is  made  by  Paul  when  he  speaks  of  it  as  a  burial 
with  Christ,  which  is  followed  by  a  change  of  life 
(Rom.  vi.  2  sqq.  ;  Col.  ii  12  sqq.),  and  in  the  Gos- 
pel of  John,  when  it  is  spoken  of  as  a  new  birth 
from  above  (John  i.  12  sq.,  iii.  3).  This  brings 
us  to  the  connection  between  genuine  repentance 
and  that  which  goes  before  it,  and  which  is  called 
regeneration,  prom  the  stand-point  of  regenera- 
tion, the  change  of  heart  is  an  act  of  God ;  from 
the  stand-point  of  repentance,  an  act  of  the  human 
will. 

In  the  Roman-Catholic  Church,  baptism  is  re- 
garded as  simultaneous  with  regeneration  and  the 
washing-away  of  sins.  It  imposes,  however,  cer- 
tain exercises,  obligations,  and  burdens  upon  its 
members,  which  are  subsumed  under  the  head  of 
penance  (see  art.).  The  Reformers  went  back 
to  the  original  idea  of  repentance  as  "  a  transmu- 
tation of  the  mind  and  affections  "  (transmutatio 
mentis  el  affectus  —  Luther);  and  Luther,  in  his 
ninety-five  theses,  asserted  that  the  entire  life 
should  be  a  penance,  penitential  act.  The  deci- 
sive element  in  repentance,  or  metanoia,  is  faith. 
Repentance,  therefore,  consists  of  contrition  for 
sin,  and  faith  in  Jesus  Christ ;  or,  as  the  Augsburg- 
Confession  puts  it,  of  "  contrition,  or  the  terrors 
of  a  startled  conscience  for  sin,  and  faith,  which 
is  conceived  by  the  gospel,  or  pardon,  and  believes 
its  sins  to  be  forgiven  for  Christ's  sake."  Good 
works  are  the  necessary  fruits  of  true  repentance. 
Calvin  did  not  differ  from  Luther,  although  he 
failed  to  emphasize  the  pangs  for  sin  committed 
as  much  as  he. 

22  — III 


The  Pietists  in  Germany,  and  the  Methodists  in 
England,  laid  great  stress  upon  the  necessity  of  a 
thorough  re]  lentance,  or  change  of  heart  {mentaoia). 
This  led  to  the  exaggeration  that  true  repentance 
necessitates  a  prolonged  and  agonizing  spiritual 
struggle.  Spener  never  countenanced  this  idea, 
except  to  say,  that  whereas  many  passed  into  the 
joys  of  adoption  without  experiencing  the  terrors 
of  the  law,  others  might  reach  them  only  after  pro- 
longed spiritual  gloom  and  sorrows,  or  after  pass- 
ing, as  it  were,  through  hell  itself.  Zinzendorf, 
however,  under  the  influence  of  the  former  theory, 
lingered  for  a  protracted  period  in  a  state  of  spir- 
itual gloom  and  doubt  before  reaching  conviction. 
The  subject  was  warmly  discussed  by  the  Pietists 
on  the  one  hand,  and  Luther  on  the  other.  (See 
Jocn  :  Dp  despcratione  so/ulari,  Wittenberg,  173U; 
EiIUENFFORT  :  D.  (Jc/ieitiniiss  d.  Bel.-e/iruiif/,  1736; 
Bui'.gjiann  :  Dc  luciu po:riii<:ntium,  1730,  etc.)  The 
Methodists  insisted  on  a  hearty  contrition  for  sin  ; 
and  under  the  preaching  of  Wesley,  Whitefield, 
and  their  contemporaries,  there  were  manifesta- 
tions of  violent  bodily  agony.  The  Rationalists 
insisted  with  all  earnestness  upon  a  change  of  the 
will,  but  failed  to  understand  the  nature  of  faith. 
Among  the  modern  presentations  of  this  subject 
which  go  back  to  the  view  of  repentance  which 
prevailed  among  the  Reformers  is  that  of  Che. 
F.  Schmid,  in  his  Christl.  SittenleJire.  [See  the 
theologies  of  Hodge  (iii.  pp.  3  sqq.)  and  Van 
Oosterzee;  Shedd :  Sermon*  for  die  Natural  Man, 
New  York,  1S71,  etc.]  J.  KOSTLUST. 

REPH'IDIM.  See  Wilderness  of  the  Wan- 
dering. 

REPROBATION.     See  Predestination. 

REQUIEM,  a  mass  for  the  dead,  thus  called 
from  the  opening  words  of  the  text,  —  Requiem 
ceternam  dona  eis  dmuiue  ("Give  them,  O  Lord, 
eternal  rest  ").  On  account  of  its  peculiar  char- 
acter, the  Dies  irce,  dies  ilia,  is  used  instead  of  Glo- 
ria in  excelsis,  the  Uj/ertoriwm  instead  of  the  Credo, 
etc.  The  most  excellent  compositions  of  the 
kind  are  those  of  Mozart  and  Cherubim. 

REREDOS  (from  the  French  I'arrieredos)  is  the 
division  wall  or  screen  at  the  back  of  an  altar, 
rood-loft,  etc.,  in  old  churches. 

RESERVATION,  Mental,  is  a  trick  by  which, 
according  to  the  moral  school  of  the  Jesuits,  it  is 
possible  for  a  man  to  tell  a  lie,  or  even  commit  per- 
jury, without  doing  any  thing  wrong  ;  namely,  by 
adding  mentally  some  qualification  to  the  words 
actually -spoken.  Thus  a  man  who  is  the  only 
witness  of  a  crime  may,  when  asked  by  the  court, 
answer,  "  I  know  nothing  of  it,"  when  he  men- 
tally adds,  "  as  a  public  fact."  This  infamous  doc- 
trine was  first  set  forth  by  the  Jesuit  Sanchez  (d. 
1610),  and  then  developed  by  Filliucius,  Castro 
Palao,  Escobar,  and  Jo.  Caromuel,  in  Ins  Ilajilolcs 
de  restrictionibus  vtcidaliuus  dispuHins,  Leyden,  1072. 
Outside  of  the  order  of  the  Jesuits,  the  doctrine 
found  a  zealous  defender  in  Antoninus  Diana  (d. 
1663)  :  see  his  Resoluliones  morales.      zoukler. 

RESERVATION,  Papal.  The  success  with 
which  the  popes  began  to  interfere  with  the  ap- 
pointment to  vacant  benefices  by  the  issue  of 
jireces  and  mandala  de  providendo  (comp.  the  art. 
Menses  Papales)  gave  the  Roman  curia  occasion 
for  further  exertions  in  that  direction.  From  the 
end  of  the  twelfth  century,  instances  occur,  in 
which,  when  a  foreign  ecclesiastic  died  in  Rome, 
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threatened  him  with  rebellion.  The  final  solution 
was  effected  by  Franz  von  Sickingen,  who  politely 
advised  the  Dominicans  of  Cologne  to  stop  all 
further  proceedings,  and  pay  the  fine,  or  to  be 
prepared  for  a  visit  from  himself  and  his  friends. 
The  Dominicans  chose  to  pay  and  be  silent. 

The  sensation  caused  by  the  trial  of  Reuch- 
lin  was  enormous.  All  the  humanists  sided  with 
him ;  and  a  party  with  very  outspoken  reforma- 
tory tendencies,  and  something  of  an  organiza- 
tion, was  formed  under  the  name  of  Reuchlinists. 
It  must  not  be  understood,  however,  that  Reuch- 
lin  himself  stood  at  the  head  of  that  party.  On 
the  contrary,  during  the  whole  course  of  his 
trial  he  did  his  utmost  not  to  fall  out  with  the 
church.  There  was  in  his  nature  and  character 
not  the  least  trace  of  a  talent  for  martyrdom. 
The  last  years  of  his  life  were  much  disturbed  by 
war-incidents ;  and  the  brilliant  engagement  he 
accepted  in  1.1:21,  as  professor  in  Greek  at  Tubin- 
gen, he  was  by  death  prevented  from  fulfilling. 
After  the  appearance  of  Luther  he  also  became 
estranged  from  his  grand-nephew,  Mdanchthon, 
who  had  previously  been  his  pride.  See  his  biog- 
raphy by  Mai,  Durlach,  1587  (Latin);  Mayer- 
hoff,  Berlin,  1830;  Lamkv,  Pforzheim,  1855; 
Ludwk;  Geigkk,  Leipzig,  1871.  klupfel. 

REUTERDAHL,  Henrik,  b.  at  Malmo,  Sweden, 
Sept.  10,  1795;  d.  at  Upsala,  June  28,  1870.  He 
studied  theology  at  Lund,  and  was  appointed  ad- 
junct to  the  theological  faculty  in  182-1,  professor 
ordinarius  in  1844,  minister  of  worship  and  pub- 
lic education  in  1*52,  bishop  of  Lund  in  1855, 
and  archbishop  of  Upsala  in  ls.jij.  His  principal 
work  is  Sveuska  ki/rkdus  histurla  (History  of  the 
Swedish  Church),  ly:).S-G:j,  5  vols.,  reaching  to 
the  Reformation, —  a  work  based  on  original  and 
exhaustive  researches,  but  often  admitting  too 
much  space  to  secular  history.     A.  michelsen. 

'REVELATION,  Book  of,  called,  also,  by  adop- 
tion, instead  of  translation  of  the  Greek  title, 
The  Apocalypse,  a  term,  which,  according  to  its 
original  sense,  would  denote  the  future  glorious 
revelation  of  Christ,  and  only  by  a  later  idiom, 
the  prophecy  of  it,  and  which  is  now  commonly 
used  to  designate  that  specific  kind  of  prophecy, 
of  which  this  book  is  the  most  perfect  example, 
which  expresses  itself  in  symbolical  visions  rather 
than  in  simple  predictive  words.  According  to 
the  usual  arrangement,  it  stands  at  the  end  of 
the  New  Testament,  a  position  appropriate  to  its 
contents,  and  probably,  also,  to  its  date.  It  is  the 
only  prophetic  book  of  the  New-Testament  canon, 
and,  with  the  partial  exception  of  Daniel,  the 
only  prophetic  book  of  either  Testament  which  is 
planned  and  written  in  the  form  of  a  carefully 
ordered  and  closely  concatenated  whole.  The 
boldness  of  its  symbolism  makes  it  the  most  diffi- 
cult book  of  the  Bible :  it  has  always  been  the 
most  variously  understood,  the  most  arbitrarily 
interpreted,  the  most  exegetically  tortured. 

Any  question  of  its  genuineness,  authenticity,  or 
canonicily,  may  be  considered  excluded  by  the 
strength  of  the  external  evidence.  The  book 
asserts  itself  to  be  by  John  in  terms  which  forbid 
our  understanding  another  than  the  John  of  the 
other  New-Testament  books  (i.  1,  4,  !),  xxii.  »). 
"An  unknown  John,  whose  name  has  disappeared 
from  history,  leaving  hardly  a  trace  behind  it, 
can  scarcely  have  given  commands  in  the  name 


of  Christ  and  the  Spirit  to  the  seven  churches ;  " 
and  it  is  indubitable  that  "  all  this  was  generally 
understood  in  the  first  two  centuries  of  the  apos- 
tle John"  (Hilgenfeld).      Traces  of  the  use  of 
the  book  are  found  as  early  as  Barnabas,  Igna- 
tius,  and   the   Testt.    xii.    Patt. ;   John's   pupil, 
Papias,  witnessed  to  its  credibility ;  Justin  (147) 
declares  it  an  inspired  prophecy  of  the  apostle 
John.      No  church  writer  expresses  a  different 
opinion  (Gaius  of  Rome  has  been  misunderstood) 
until    Dionysius  of   the  third  century,   who,   on 
purely  internal  grounds,  denies  it  to  the  author  of 
the  Gospel,  although  asserting  it  to   be  certain 
that  its  author  was  some  holy  and  inspired  John, 
who   saw  a  revelation,  and  received  knowledge 
and  prophecy.     Nor  did  doubt,  when  it  had  thus 
once  entered  the  church,  spread  rapidly.     The 
third  century  closes  without  giving  us  the  name 
of  another  doubter ;  and  although  Eusebius  him- 
self wavers,  and  tells  us  that  opinion  in  his  day 
was  much  divided,  and  soon  afterwards  the  Sy- 
rian Church  rejected  it,  —  not  without  affecting 
the  judgment  of  individual  writers  in  Jerusalem, 
Asia  Minor,  and  Constantinople, — yet  Eusebius 
himself  believed  it  to  be  inspired  and  canonical, 
the  doubts  were  purely  of  an  internal  kind,  the 
church  at  large  was  never  affected  by  them,  aud 
the  storm,  even  in  the  East,  was  soon  weathered. 
Objection  was  renewed  in  the  Reformation  era 
by  Erasmus,  Carlstadt,  Luther,  Zwingli :  but  the 
churches  refused  to  follow  their  leading;  and,  so 
soon  as  the  subject  of  controversy  changed,  the 
book   was   used   authoritatively   by   all   parties. 
Modern  objection  began  with  W.  Mace,  1729,  and 
especially  with  the  party  of  Sender  in  Germany. 
The  latest  opinion  is  divided  into  four  classes. 
The  moderate  theologians,  chiefly  of  the  school 
of  Schleiermacher,  just  because  John  wrote  the 
Gospel,  deny  to  him  the  Apocalypse,  which  they 
assign    to    some    other  John.       The    Tubingen 
school,  on  the  other  hand,  rightly  judging  the 
evidence  for  the    apostolical   authorship   of   the 
Apocalypse  decisive,  just  on  that  account  deny  to 
him  the  Gospel.     Several  extremists  wish  to  pro- 
nounce both  books   forgeries.      The   church   at 
large,  on  the  other  hand,  together  with  the  great 
majority  of  critics,  defends  the  common  apostoli- 
cal authorship  of  both  books ;  although  some  feel 
compelled  to  place  them  as  far  apart  in  date  as 
possible,  in  order  to  account  for  their  internal 
unlikeness :  so,  e.g.,  Hase,  Reville,  Weiss  (1882), 
Farrar,    Niermeyer.      The    grounds    of    modern 
objection  are  almost  wholly  internal,  turning  on 
divergences  between  the  Gospel  and  Apocalypse 
in  doctrinal  conception,  point  of  view,  style,  lan- 
guage.    But  (iebhardt  has  shown  that  no  argu- 
ment against  unity  of  authorship  can  be  drawn 
from  the  doctrinal  relations  of  the  two  books; 
and  every  new  investigation  into  the  differences 
of  style  and  language  renders  it  more  and  more 
plain  that  it  is  consistent  with  unity  of  author- 
ship.    "  The  difference  in  the  language  can   . 
have  no  decisive  weight  attached  to  it "  (Reuss). 
_  The  integrity  and  unity  of  the  book  are  not  in 
dispute.     Grotius,  Vogel,  Schleiermacher,  Volter, 
and   (at  one  time)  Bleek  and  De  YTette  stand 
almost  alone  in  doubting  them.       To-day  "the 
assumption  of  the  unity  of  the  Apocalypse  forms 
the  uniform  basis  of  all  works  upon  it "  (Volter). 
Its  text,  because  of  the  comparatively  few  manu- 
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scripts  which  contain  it,  remains  in  an  uncertain 
state  in  comparison  with  the  other  New-Testa- 
ment books,  though  not  so  in  comparison  with 
other  ancient  works,  or  to  any  such  degree  as  to 
impair  our  confidence  in  its  use. 

Its  date  has  been  much  disputed  ;  although  the 
testimony  of  the  early  church,  which  is  ancient, 
credible,  and  uniform,  would  seem  decisive  for 
A.D.  94-9.">.  Irena-us,  who  was  not  only  brought 
up  in  Asia  Minor,  and  there  knew  several  apos- 
tolical men,  but  was  also  the  pupil  of  John's 
pupil,  Polycarp,  explicitly  testifies  that  it  was  seen 
towards  the  close  of  Domitian's  reign;  and  he  is 
supported  in  this  by  Clement  of  Alexandria,  ac- 
cording to  Eusebius'  understanding  of  his  words, 
as  well  as  by  Yietorinus,  Jerome,  and  later  writers 
generally.  Eusebius  drops  no  hint  that  any  other 
opinion  was  known  to  him.  Even  those  who  de- 
nied the  book  to  the  apostle,  yet  assigned  it  to 
this  time.  Not  the  slightest  trace  (except,  per- 
haps, an  obscure  one  in  Origen)  of  another  opinion 
is  found  until  the  late  fourth  century  (the  Mura- 
tori  canon  has  been  misunderstood),  when  the 
notoriously  inaccurate  Epiphanius,  not  without 
self-contradiction,  places  the  banishment  and 
prophecy  of  John  under  Claudius  (41-5  I).  Some 
few  writers  adopt  interpretations  of 'special  pas- 
sages which  might  appear  to  imply  their  writing 
before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  but  this  in- 
ference is  sometimes  clearly  excluded.  Xo  early 
writer  assigns  John's  banishment,  or  the  compo- 
sition of  the  Apocalypse,  to  the  times  of  Nero  or 
his  immediate  successors.  The  earliest  direct 
statement  to  this  effect  is  found  in  the  Syriac. 
Apocalypse  of  the  sixth  century,  which  declares 
that  John  was  banished  to  Patmos  by  Nero  C;esar. 
(Is  this  due  to  a  clerical  error  for  Nerva?)  This 
is  thought  to  be  supported,  (1)  by  Theophylact 
(eleventh  century),  who  places  the  writing  of 
John's  Gospel  at  Patmos  thirty-two  years  after 
the  ascension,  but  at  the  same  time  assigns  John's 
condemnation  to  Trajan,  and  (2)  by  a  false  read- 
ing (Domitiou  [understood  of  Nero]  for  Domi- 
tianou)  in  one  passage  of  Hippolytus  Thebanus 
(tenth  or  eleventh  century),  which  is  corrected  in 
another.  Certainly,  if  historical  testimony  is  ever 
decisive,  it  assigns  the  Apocalypse  to  the  closing- 
years  of  the  first  century.  Nor  are  supporting- 
internal  considerations  lacking.  (1)  The  natural 
implication  of  i.  9  is,  that  John  was  banished  to 
Patmos ;  and  this  is  in  accordance  with  Domitian's, 
and  not  with  Nero's,  known  practice.  ('_)  The 
churches  are  addressed  after  a  fashion  which  sug- 
gests intimate,  perhaps  long-standing,  personal 
acquaintance  between  them  and  the  author;  yet 
it  is  certain,  that,  up  to  A.D.  68,  John  was  not 
their  spiritual  head,  and  -was  probably  unknown 
to  them.  Neither  in  Second  Timothy  nor  in  Sec- 
ond Peter  (both  sent  to  this  region)  is  there  the 
remotest  hint  of  the  relation  between  John  and 
these  churches,  which  seems  to  have  been  of  long- 
standing when  Rev.  ii.  and  iii.  were  written. 
(o)  The  internal  condition  of  the  seven  churches 
appears  to  be  different  from  that  pictured  in 
Ephesians,  Colossians,  First  and  Second  Timothy, 
First  and  Second  Peter;  and  the  difference  is 
such  as  seems  to  require  not  only  time,  but  a 
period  of  quiet  time,  succeeded  by  a  persecution, 
for  its  development.  (4)  The  ecclesiastical  usages 
of  the  churches  seem  to  have  made  an  advance. 


The  term  "  the  Lord's  Day,"  for  Sunday,  is 
unique  in  the  New  Testament;  the  office  of  "  pas- 
tor," found  elsewhere  clearly  marked  in  the  New 
Testament  only  in  the  case  of  James,  is  here 
assumed  as  universal  in  Asia  JMinor,  and  well 
settled  ;  the  public  reading  (i.  3)  of  the  Christian 
writings  in  the  churches  is  spoken  of  as  a  usage 
of  long  standing,  and  a  matter  of  course. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  has  of  late  become  the 
ruling  opinion  among  critics,  that  the  book  comes 
from  a  lime  previous  to  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem. The  child'  arguments  which  are  urged  in 
its  support  are:  (1)  The  whole  tradition  of  the 
Domitianic  origin  of  the  Apocalypse  hangs  on 
Irenseus;  and  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  Irenseus 
!  has  fallen  into  an  error,  either  as  to  time  alone 
j  (e.g.,  Stuart),  or  as  to  matter  as  well,  —  the  ban- 
ishment, and  hence  the  time  of  it,  and  hence  the 
date  of  the  Apocalypse,  all  depending  on  a  mis- 
understanding of  Rev.  i.  9  (e.g.,  Diisterdieck). 
But  Rev.  j.  9  seems  most  naturally  to  imply  a 
banishment.  Irenaaus  does  not  depend  on  any 
inference  from  the  book,  but  mentions  excellent 
independent  sources  of  information  in  the  matter. 
It  does  not  follow,  because  all  the  evidence  of 
the  first  three  centuries  and  a  half  is  consentient, 
that  it  is  dependent  on  Irena?us.  Eusebius,  on 
the  contrary,  understands  Clement  to  the  same 
effect,  and  appeals  as  well  to  a  plurality  of  sources 
(II.  E.,  III.  2(J).  (2)  There  is  not  even  an  obscure 
reference  in  the  book  to  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem as  a  past  event,  —  a  catastrophe  of  too  great 
importance  in  (tod's  dealings  with  his  church  to 
be  passed  over  in  silence  in  a  book  of  this  kind. 
This  would  probably  be  a  valid  argument  if  the 
book  were  thought  to  be  a  history  or  practical 
treatise  written  about  7<>-o0 ;.  but,  if  a  prophecy- 
written  about  !)•"',  it  is  too  much  to  demand  that  it 
should  contain  reference  to  a  catastrophe  the  les- 
sons of  which  had  been  long  since  learned,, and 
which  belonged  to  a  stadium  of  development  as 
well  as  date  long  past.  (3)  Jerusalem  is  spoken 
of  in  it  as  still  standing,  and  the  temple  as  still 
undestroyed  (xi.  1,  '2,  3  sq.,  and  even  i.  7,  ii.  9.  iii. 
9,  vi.  12,  10),  —  a  statement  which  proceeds  on  a 
literalistic  interpretation  confessedly  not  applica- 
ble throughout  the  book,  or  in  the  parallel  case  of 
Ezek.  xl.'sq.  (4)  The  time  of  writing  is  exactly 
fixed  by  the  description  of  the  then  reigning  em- 
peror in  xiii.  13  and  xvii.  7-12.  Until,  however, 
it  be  agreed  who  (his  emperor  is,  —  whether  Nero 
(Perthold,  Bruston),  or  Galba  (Reuss,  Ewald,  Ilil- 
genfeld,  Gebhardt),  or  Yes]  Kisian  (Bleek,  De  Wette, 
1  histerdieck,  Weiss),  —  this  reasoning  is  not  strong; 
and  tile  interpretation  on  which  it  is  founded 
(implying  the  assumption  (hat  the  ideal  date  of 
any  vision  can  be  the  actual  date  of  the  book 
itself)  is  exceedingly  unnatural  in  itself,  cannot 
be  made  to  fit  the  description,  except  by  extreme 
pressure  of  its  language,  and  seems  to  fasten  false 
expectations  on  the  prophet,  if  not,  indeed,  the 
invention  of  what  is  known  as  the  "Nero  fable." 
(5)  The  chief  argument  with  evangelical  men, 
however,  is  that  derived  from  the  literary  differ- 
ences between  the  Apocalypse  and  Gospel  of  John, 
which  are  thought  by  many  to  be  too  great  to  be 
explained,  except  on  the  supposition  that  a  long 
period  of  time  intervened  between  the  writing  of 
the  two  books.  The  differences  in  dogmatic  con- 
ception and  point  of  view  will  hardly,  however, 
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after  Gebhardt's  investigations,  be  asserted  to  be 
greater  than  may  be  explained  by  the  diverse 
purposes  and  forms  of  the  two  writings  ;  and  it  is 
perfectly  vain  to  contend  that  the  differences  in 
style  and  language  are  such  as  are  explicable  by 
lapse  of  time.  The  Apocalypse  betrays  no  lack 
of  knowledge  of,  or  command  over,  Greek  syntax 
or  vocabulary :  the  difference  lies,  rather,  in  the 
manner  in  which  a  language  well  in  hand  is  used, 
in  style,  properly  so  called ;  and  the  solution  of  it 
must  turn  on  psychological,  and  not  chronological, 
considerations.  Every  new  investigation  dimin- 
ishes the  amount  and  significance  of  the  differ- 
ence on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  renders  it 
more  and  more  clear  that  its  explanation  is  to  be 
sought  in  the  different  requirements  of  the  well- 
marked  types  of  composition  and  the  divergent 
mental  condition  of  the  writer.  The  evangelist, 
dealing  freely  with  his  material,  takes  pains  to 
write  better  Greek  than  was  customary  with  him  ; 
the  seer  is  overwhelmed  with  the  visions  crowd- 
ing upon  him,  and  finds  no  other  speech  fit  for 
their  expression  than  that  of  the  old  prophets, 
and  therefore  rightly  yields  himself  to  a  prophetic, 
antique,  Ezekiel-like,  Hebraizing  form  of  speech 
(Ebrard).1 

The  plan  ami  structure  of  the  book,  the  whole 
of  which  seems  to  have  been  seen  by  John  in  one 
day  (i.  10),  are  exceedingly  artistic,  and  are  based 
on  progressive  repetitions  of  sevenfold  visions. 
It  thus  advertises  to  us  at  once  its  copious  use  of 
numerical  symbolism,  and  the  principle  undei ly- 
ing its  structure.  Ew  aid,  Volkmar,  Rinck,  Weiss, 
Farrar,  have  further  correctly  seen  that  the  whole 
consists  of  seven  sections,  and  thus  constitutes 
a  sevenfold  series  of  sevens,  and  symbolizes  the 
perfection  and  finality  of  its  revelation.  Five  of 
these  sections  are.  clearly  marked  :  it  is  more  diffi- 
cult to  trace  the  other  two.  But,  if  we  follow  the 
indications  of  the  natural  division  of  the  matter, 
we  shall  find  the  separating  line  between  them  at 
xix.  11  (so  De  Wette,  Weiss,  Godet,  llilgenfeld). 
The  plan  of  the  whole,  then,  is  as  follows :  Pro- 
logue, i.  1-8  ;  (1)  The  seven  churches,  i.  9-iii. 
22;  (2)  The  seven  seals,  iv.  1-viii.  1;  (3)  The 
seven  trumpets,  viii.  2-xi.  19  ;  (f)  The  seven  mys- 
tic figures,  xii.  1-xiv.  2U;  (o)  The  seven  bowls, 
xv.  1-xvi.  21;  (U)  The  sevenfold  judgment  on 
the  whore,  xvii.  1-xix.  10;  (7)  The  sevenfold 
triumph,  xix.  11-xxii.  5;  Epilogue,  xxii.  0-21. 
The  sevenfold  subdivision  of  each  section  is  easy 
to  trace  in  all  cases  except  in  (4),  (6),  and  (7), 
where  it  is  more  difficult  to  find,  and  is  more 
doubtful. 

Within  this  elaborate  plan  is  developed  the 
action  of  a  prophetic  poem  unsurpassed  in  sacred 
or  profane  literature  in  either  the  grandeur  of  its 
poetic  imagery,  or  the  superb  sweep,  of  its  pro- 


Tlhe  early  date  is  now  accepted  l>y  perhaps  the  majority 
of  scholars.  In  its  favor,  besides  the  arguments  mentioned  by 
the  author  of  the  article,  may  be  urged  the  allusion  to  the 
temple  at  Jerusalem  (xi.  1  sq.) ,  in  language  which  implies  that 
it  yet  existed,  but  would  speedily  be  destroyed;  and,  further, 
that  the  nature  and  object  of  the  Revelation  are  best  suited  by 
the  earlier  date,  while  its  historical  understanding  is  greatly 
taeilitated.  W  ith  the  great  conflagration  at  Rome,  and  the 
Neronian  persecution  fresh  in  mind,  with  the  horrors  of  the 
Jewish  war  then  going  on,  and  in  view  of  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  as  an  impending  fact,  John  received  the  visions  of 
the  conflicts  and  the  final  victories  of  the  Christian  Church. 
Ills  hook  came,  therefore,  as  a  comforter  to  hearts  distracted 
by  calamities  without  a  parallel  in  history.  Cf.  Schaff  Hit- 
i -HI  of  tlie  Christian  Cliurcli,  rev.  ed.,  vol.  i.  s:;4-S:;7  —Ed  ] 


phetic  vision.  It  is  of  the  first  importance  to  its 
correct  understanding,  that  we  should  grasp  the 
fact  that  its  prime  design  is  not  chronological,  but 
ethical.  It  was  not  intended  to  write  history 
beforehand,  but,  by  tracing  the  great  outlines  of 
the  struggle  between  Christ  and  the  enemy,  to 
keep  steadily  before  the  eye  of  the  believer  the 
issue  to  which  all  tends,  and  thus  comfort  him  in 
distress,  encourage  him  in  depression,  and  succor 
him  in  time  of  need.  It  has  always  been  the  re- 
course of  a  persecuted  church.  In  proportion  as  a 
church  has  waxed  cold,  and  settled  upon  her  lees, 
in  that  proportion  has  she  neglected  this  book ; 
but,  whenever  earthly  help  and  hope  have  slipped 
from  her  grasp,  she  has  addressed  herself  to  it, 
and  found  in  it  all  she  could  need  to  comfort, 
encourage,  and  enhearten.  As  Luke  adjoined  to 
his  Acts  of  the  earthly  Christ  Acts  also  of  the 
risen  Christ,  conquering  the  world  from  Jerusa- 
lem to  Rome,  and  establishing  his  church  in  the 
face  of  all  opposition,  so  John,  to  Lis  Acts  of  the 
God  become  man,  adjoins  the  Acts  of  the  man  be- 
come God,  triumphing  not  only  over  one  age,  but 
over  all  ages,  not  only  establishing,  but  perfect- 
ing, his  church;  and  thus  he  brings  to  the  New 
Testament  and  the  Bible  its  capstone  and  crown. 
"  If  the  Gospels  are  principally  intended  to  lay 
the  foundations  of  faith,  and  the  Epistles  to  en- 
kindle love,  the  Apocalypse  gives  food  to  hope. 
Without  it,  we  should  perhaps  see  in  the  church 
only  a  place  across  which  believers  pass  in  order 
to  attain  individually  to  salvation.  But  by  its 
help  we  recognize  in  her  a  body  which  develops 
and  which  struggles,  until,  with  all  its  members, 
it  attains  the  full  stature  of  Christ"  (Godet). 

It  is  evident  that  all  attempts  at  the  interpreta- 
tion of  such  a  book  are  foredoomed  to  failure, 
unless  they  proceed  in  full  recognition  of  its  spe- 
cial peculiarities.  Certain  guiding  principles  to 
its  exegesis  emerge  from  a  general  view  of  its 
form  and  scope.  (1)  The  primarily  ethical  purpose 
of  the  book,  which  at  once  determined  the  choice 
and  treatment  of  its  matter,  and  which  gives  it  a 
universal  and  eternal  application  and  usefulness, 
forbids  us  to  expect  in  it,  what  we  might  other- 
wise have  looked  for,  a  continuous  or  detailed 
account  of  the  events  of  future  ages.  All  exposi- 
tions are  wrong  which  read  it  as  a  history  framed 
with  chronological  purpose  and  detailed  minute- 
ness, and  seek  to  apply  its  main  portions  to  events 
of  local  or  temporal  interest,  or  to  recognize  the 
vast  outlines  of  the  future  as  drawn  in  it  in 
the  minute  and  recondite  details  of  past  or  contem- 
porary crises.  We  might  as  well  see  in  Michael 
Angelo's  Last  Judgment  a  county  assize.  This 
were  to  make  John  a  pedant,  puzzling  his  readers 
with  his  superior  knowledge  of  petty  details, 
instead  of  a  comforter,  consoling  and  strengthen- 
ing their  hearts  by  revelation  of  the  true  relations 
and  final  outcome  of  things.  He  is  dealing 
with  the  great  conflict  of  heaven  and  earth 
and  hell,  not  with  such  facts  as  the  exact  time 
when  K oman  emperors  began  to  wear  diadems, 
or  that  Turcomans  used  horse-tail  standards,  or 
that  the  arms  of  old  France  were  three  frogs. 
(2)  Like  the  other  biblical  books,  the  Apocalypse 
was  intended  to  be,  for  the  purpose  it  was  meant 
to  subserve,  a  plain  book,  to  be  read  and  under- 
stood by  plain  men.  No  more  than  elsewhere 
are  we  to  find  here  a  hidden  and  esoteric  wisdom, 
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but  must  labor  to  avoid  the  two  opposite  errors, 
—  of  considering  the  book  an  elaborate  puzzle,  or 
refusing  to  find  any  mystery  in  it  at  all.  Jt 
would  be  difficult  to  determine  which  notion  is 
the  more  hopelessly  wrong,  —  that  which  supposes 
that  the  original  reader  readily  understood  its 
whole  meaning  in  every  particular,  and  which 
thus  refuses  to  allow  here  the  brooding  shadow 
which  hangs  over  all  unfulfilled  prophecy,  espe- 
cially if  only  broadly  outlined;  or  that  which 
supposes,  that,  in  delineating  each  prophetic  pic- 
ture, the  seer  chose  emblems  appropriate,  not  to 
his  own  age  or  all  ages,  but  speeilically  to  that  in 
which  this  special  prophecy  was  to  be  fulfilled, 
and  which  thus  condemns  him  to  write  in  enig- 
mas unintelligible  to  all  ages  alike,  —  a  concourse 
of  meaningless  symbols  enclosing  one  single?  spot 
of  lucidity  for  each  era.  Both  the  analogy  of 
other  Scripture  and  the  experience  of  all  lime 
have  disproved  both  fancies,  Notwithstanding 
the  naturalists,  no  one  has  ever  understood  all 
the  details  of  these  visions  unto  perfection  :  not- 
withstanding the  pedants,  the  unlettered  child  of 
God  has  found  them  always  open  to  his  spiritual 
sight,  and  fitted  to  his  spiritual  need.  (3)  The 
Apocalypse  is  written  in  a  language  of  its  own, 
having  its  own  laws,  in  accordance  with  which  it 
must  be  interpreted.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  a 
grammar  of  apocalyptical  symbolism ;  and  what 
is  meant  by  the  various  images  is  no  more  a  mat- 
ter for  the  imagination  to  settle  than  are  points 
of  Greek  syntax.  This  is  not  the  same  as  calling 
the  book  obscure,  in  auy  other  sense  than  a  writ- 
ing in  a  foreign  language  is  obscure  to  those  igno- 
rant of  it.  "  As  all  language  abounds  in  metaphor 
and  other  materials  of  imagery,  imagery  itself 
may  form  the  ground  of  a  descriptive  language. 
The  forms  of  it  may  become  intelligible  terms, 
and  the  combination  of  them  may  be  equivalent 
to  a  narrative  of  description"  (Davison).  The 
source  and  explanation  of  this  symbolism  are  found 
in  the  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament  (especially 
Daniel,  Ezekiel,  and  Zechariah)  and  our  Lord's 
eschatological  discourses,  which,  moreover,  furnish 
the  model  on  the  lines  of  which  the  Apocalypse  is 
composed.  The  study  of  apocryphal  apocalypses 
has  also  its  uses,  since  their  symbolism  is  also 
drawn  from  the  canonical  prophets;  but  it  is 
best  to  draw  water  direct  from  the  fountain.  (4) 
The  question  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  is 
totally  distinct  from  and  secondary  to  that  of  the 
sense  of  the  prophecy.  Nowhere  is  it  more  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  processes  of  exegesis  free 
from  subjective  preconceptions,  and  nowhere  is  it 
more  difficult.  There  seems  no  way,  except  to 
jealously  keep  the  exegesis  of  the  prophecy  and 
the  inquiry  after  its  fulfilment  sharply  and  thor- 
oughly separated.  It  is  only  after  we  know  fully 
what  the  book  says,  that  we  can  with  any  pro- 
priety, ask  whether,  and  how  far,  these  sayings 
have  been  fulfilled.  (5)  As  the  very  structure  of 
the  book  advises  us,  and  numerous  details  in  it 
make  certain,  it  is  exegetically  untenable  to  re- 
gard it  as  one  continuously  progressive  vision  : 
it  is  rather  a  series  of  seven  visions,  each  reach- 
ing to  the  end,  not  in  mere  repetition  of  each 
other,  but  in  ever-increasing  clearness  of  develop- 
ment. 

Doubtless  it  is  because  of  failure  to  note  and 
apply  these  and  like  simple  principles,  that  the 


(iclual  exegesis  of  the  book  has  proceeded  after 
such  diverse  fashions,  and  readied  such  entirely 
contradictory  results.  No  book  of  the  Bible  has 
been  so  much  commented  on  :  the  exegesis  of  no 
book  is  in  a  more  unsatisfactory  state.  It  is 
impossible  here  to  enter  upon  the  history  of  its 
ihirrpreltilitm:  the  works  of  Liicke  and  Elliott, 
mentioned  below,  treat  the  subject  in  detail.  In 
general,  the  schemes  of  interpretation  that  have 
been  adopted  fall  into  three  roughly  drawn  classes. 

(1)  T  he  Prrlrrist,  which  holds  that  all,  or  nearly 
all,  the  prophecies  of  the  book  were  fulfilled  in 
the  early  Christian  ages,  either  in  the  history  of 
the  Jewish  race  up  to  A.D.  70.  or  in  that  of  Pagan 
Home  up  to  the  fourth  or  fifth  century.  With 
Ilentensius  and  Sahneron  as  forerunners,  the 
Jesuit  Alcasar  (1014)  was  the  father  of  this 
school.  To  it  belong  (irotius,  Bossuet,  Hammond, 
LeClere,  Wetstein,  Eichhorn,  Herder,  Hartwig, 
Koppe,  Hug,  Heinrichs,  Ewald,  De  Weife,  Bleek, 
Reuss,  Ileville,  Uenan,  Desprez,  S.  Davidson, 
Stuart,  Liicke,  Diisterdieck,  IMaurice,  Farrar,  etc. 

(2)  The  Futurist,  which  holds  that  the  whole 
book,  or  most  of  it,  refers  to  events  yet  in  the 
future,  to  precede,  accompany,  or  follow  the  sec- 
ond advent.  The  Jesuit  Ribera  (1603)  was  the 
father  of  this  school.  To  it  belong  Lacunza, 
Tyso,  S.  R.  and  C.  Maitland,  DeBurgh,  Todd, 
Kelly,  I.  AYilliams,  etc.  (3)  The  Historical,  which 
holds  that  the  book  contains  a  prophetic  view  of 
the  great  conflict  between  Christ  and  the  Enemy 
from  the  first  to  the  second  advents.  It  is  as  old 
as  the  twelfth  century,  when  Berengaud,  followed 
by  Anselm  and  the  Abbot  Joachim,  expounded  it. 
It  has  received  in  one  form  or  another,  often  dif- 
fering extremely  among  themselves,  the  suffrages 
of  most  students  of  the  book.  It  is  the  system 
of  DeLire,  Wiclif,  the  Reformers  generally,  Fox, 
Brightman,  Parens,  JMeile,  A'itriuga,  Sir  I.  New- 
ton, Flemming,  Daubuz,  Winston,  Bengel,  Gaus- 
sen,  Elliott,  Faber,  Woodhouse,  Wordsworth, 
llengsteuberg,  Ebrard,  Von  Ilofmann,  Auberlen, 
Alford,  W.  Lee,  etc.  The  last  six  of  these  writ- 
ers will  be  found  nearest  the  truth. 

Lit.  —  (1)  Introduction.  The  various  intro- 
ductions to  the  New  Testament,  e.g.,  Credner's, 
(Suericke's,  Bleek's,  Hilgeneeld's,  S.  David- 
son's; the  arts,  in  the  encyclopedias,  e.g.,  Kit- 
to's  (by  Davidson),  IMcCmntock  and  Stkokg's, 
Smith's,  Heu/.og's,  Lrtitenberger's  (by  A. 
Sabatier),  and  Kuscii  and  Cruiser's  (by  Reuss); 
the  prolegomena  to  the  commentaries,  e.g.,  Dtis- 
terjjikck's,  Stuart's,  Alfoi:i>'k,  Lee's  (in  the 
Bible  Commentary),  and  Ebrard's  ;  and  the  sec- 
tion in  the  church  histories,  e.g.,  Neander's 
Planting  and  Training,  and  Schaff's  His  lory  of 
the  Apostolic  Church  (1853,  pp.  41S-430  and  603- 
007)  and  History  of  the  Christian  Church  (vol.  i., 
1882,  pp.  825-8.V!)  ;  also  Godet:  Studies  on  the 
New  Testament,  Eng.  trans.,  pp.  21)1-31)8;  Weiss's 
"  Apocalyptische  Studien,"  in  Stuilien  und  Kritiken, 
1869  (cL  his  Lcheu  Jesu,  1882,  vol.  i.  pp.  84-101); 
Renan  :  L'Antechrist,  1873;  Bleek's  review  of 
Liicke,  in  Studien  und  Kritiken,  1854,  1855;  and, 
above  all,  Lucre's  great  work,  Versuch  einer  voll- 
sldndif/en  Einleitung  in  die  Offenharung  d.  Joannis, 
second  enlarged  ed.,  1852.  —  (2)  Commentaries. 
(a)  Prelerists: —  De  Wette:  Kurze  Erkldrung d. 
O.  J.,  3d  ed.  (Mdller),  1802  ;  Bleek  :  Vorlesungen 
iiber  d.  Ap.  (Horsbach),  1862;  Ewald:  Die  Johan. 
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Schriflen,  1862,  vol.  ii.  (cf.  his  Commenlarius  in 
Ap.  J.,  1828) ;  DtiSTEKDiECK :  Kritisck.  Exegei. 
Hanilb.  (in  Meyer's  series),  3d  ed.,  1877  ;  Sttjart  : 
A  Commentary  on  the  Apocalypse,  newed.,  1864, 
2  vols.;  Desprez:  The  Apoc.  Fulfilled,  new  ed., 
1865;  Keuss:  L' Apocalypse,  1878.  (6)  Futurists: 
—  Todd  :  Six  Discourses  on  the  Apocalypse,  1849  ; 
C.  Maitland  :  The  Apostles'  School  of  Prophetic 
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REVIVALS  OF  RELIGION.  This  phrase  is 
ordinarily  applied  to  the  spiritual  condition  of  a 
Christian  community,  more  or  less  limited  in 
extent,  in  which  a  special  interest  is  very  gener- 
ally felt  in  respect  to  religious  concerns,  accom- 
panied with  a  marked  manifestation  of  divine 
power  and  grace  in  the  quickening  of  believers, 
the  reclaiming  of  backsliders,  and  the  awakening, 
conviction,  and  conversion  of  the  unregenerate. 

Theory  of  Revivals.  —  The  progress  of  Chris- 


tianity in  the  world  has  rarely,  for  any  length  of 
time,  been  uniform.  Its  growth  in  the  individual 
and  in  the  community  is  characterized  by  very 
obvious  fluctuations.  Like  all  things  temporal, 
it  is  subject  to  constant  change,  exposed  to  influ- 
ences the  most  varied  and  antagonistic.  Now  it 
makes  rapid  advances  in  its  conflict  with  sinful 
propensities  and  developments  ;  then  it  is  sub- 
jected to  obstructions  and  reverses  that  effectually 
check  its  onward  course,  and  result  in  spiritual 
declensions. 

The  natural  is  ever  at  enmity  with  the  spiritual. 
"  The  flesh  lusteth  against  the  spirit,  and  the 
spirit  against  the  flesh ;  and  these  are  contrary 
the  one  to  the  other."  Growth  in  grace  is  attain- 
able only  by  ceaseless  vigilance,  untiring  diligence, 
unremitting  conflict,  and  a  faithful  improvement 
of  the  opportunities  and  means  of  spiritual  ad- 
vancement. Any  relaxation  in  the  strife  with 
moral  evil  tends  to  spiritual  retardation  :  the  evil 
gets  the  advantage  over  the  good ;  the  religious 
fervor  abates ;  the  soul  becomes  lukewarm,  cold, 
dead. 

As  with  the  individual  believer,  so  is  it  with 
the  community.  A  church,  a  sisterhood  of 
churches  covering  a  large  section  of  country,  by 
reason  of  the  predominating  influence  of  some 
worldly  interests,  — the  greed  of  gain  in  a  season 
of  great  commercial  prosperity,  the  strife  of  party 
during  a  highly  excited  political  campaign,  the 
prevalence  of  a  martial  spirit  in  a  time  of  inter- 
national or  civil  war,  or  the  lust  of  pleasure  in  a 
time  of  general  worldly  gayety  and  festivity,  or 
any  absorbing  passion  for  mere  temporal  good, 
—  may  be  so  diverted  from  the  direct  pursuit 
of  holiness,  and  the  prosecution  of  the  work  of 
advancing  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  as  to  lose,  to 
a  considerable  extent,  the  power,  if  not  the  life, 
of  godliness.  The  spiritual  and  eternal  become 
subordinate  to  the  worldly  and  temporal.  The 
blight  of  spiritual  declension  settles  down  upon 
them,  and  attaches  itself  to  them  with  increasing 
persistency  year  by  year.  Such  has  been  the  his- 
tory of  Christian  churches  everywhere. 

The  ancient  people  of  God  were  rebuked  with 
great  frequency  by  their  priests  and  prophets  for 
their  proneness  to  spiritual  declension.  "My  peo- 
ple are  bent  to  backsliding  from  me."  "  Why  is 
this  people  of  Jerusalem  sliddi-n  back  by  a  per- 
petual backsliding?"  This  proneness  was  con- 
tinually coming  to  the  surface,  in  the  days  of 
.Moses  and  the  judges,  under  the  kings,  and  both 
before  and  after  the  exile.  Judges  and  rulers, 
priests  and  prophets,  Deborah  and  Barak,  Samuel 
and  David,  Elijah  and  Elisha,  Jonah  and  Daniel, 
Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  were  raised  up  to  beat  back 
the  waves  of  corruption,  to  arrest  the  tide  of 
degeneracy,  and  to  heal  the  backslidings  of  the 
people.  The  fire  was  kept  burning  on  the  altar 
only  by  repeated  divine  interpositions,  resulting 
successively  in  a  revival  of  religion. 

Similar  tendencies  have  from  the  beginning 
been  developed  in  the  history  of  the  Christian 
Church  :  Ephesus  loses  her  first  love,  Laodicea 
becomes  lukewarm,  Sardis  defiles  her  garments, 
Philippi  and  Corinth  yield  to  the  blandishments 
of  worldly  pleasures.  Worldliness  and  carnality, 
leanness  and  spiritual  death,  succeed,  too  often,  a 
state  of  pious  fervor,  godly  zeal,  and  holy  living. 
The  annual  narratives  of  ecclesiastical  communi- 
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ties  bear  painful  testimony  to  this  degenerating 
tendency. 

Such  being  the  testimony  of  universal  experi- 
ence to  the  proueuess  of  human  nature  to  <le 
cline  from  the  spirit  and  power  of  godliness,  how 
it  is  asked,  is  this  tendency  to  be  checked?  Obvi 
ously  the  true  and  only  effective  and  appropriate 
remedy  for  a  season  of  spiritual  declension  is  a 
season  of  spiritual  revival.  Such  a  season,  by 
whatever  agencies  or  instrumentalities  brought 
about,  by  whatever  adjuncts  of  questionable  pro- 
priety it  may  be  accompanied,  and  of  greater  or 
less  extent,  may  properly  be  termed  "  a  revival  of 
religion." 

These  manifestations,  moreover,  are  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  result  of  a  special  and  peculiar 
effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  All  spiritual  life, 
all  progress  in  the  divine  life,  whether  in  the  in- 
dividual or  in  the  community,  in  the  church  or 
in  the  nation,  is  the  Spirit  of  God.  The  whole 
period  of  grace,  from  the  Day  of  Pentecost  to  the 
final  judgment,  is  properly  termed  "  the  dispensa- 
tion of  the  Holy  Spirit."  Every  true  convert  is 
begotten  of  the  Spirit,  and  so  becomes  a  child 
of  God.  The  Spirit  is  always  in  and  with  the 
church,  carrying  forward  the  work  of  redemp- 
tion. 

Revivals  in  Biblical  Times.  —  Mention,  moreover, 
is  made  in  the  Scriptures  of  special  dispensations 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  of  copious  effusions  of  the 
Spirit,  of  particular  times  of  refreshing  from 
the  presence  of  the  Lord  :  "  Jt  shall  come  to  pass 
afterward,  that  I  will  pour  out  my  spirit  upon  all 
flesh."  The  fulfilment  of  this  prediction  of  the 
prophet  Joel  began,  as  the  apostle  Peter  testifies, 
on  the  Day  of  Pentecost  next  following  the  cru- 
cifixion of  our  Lord.  So  great  and  so  efficacious 
was  this  outpouring  of  the  Spirit,  that  about  three 
thousand  souls  were  that  day  made  partakers  of 
the  divine  nature  by  regeneration.  And  this  was 
only  the  initial  of  a  marvellous  dispensation  and 
display  of  divine  grace  in  the  renewal  and  sanc- 
tification  of  a  great  multitude  of  souls,  extending 
through  a,  continued  series  of  years,  whereby  the 
Christian  Church  was  planted,  took  root,  and 
filled  the  land  of  Israel  with  its  blessed  fruits. 
It  was  a  great  and  glorious  revival  of  religion. 

This  was  but  the  first  great  revival  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Christian  Church.  Times  without 
number,  at  particular  periods,  in  peculiar  exigen- 
cies, God  has  interposed  for  the  redemption  of  the 
church  and  for  the  triumphant  advancement  of 
the  gospel  of  Christ.  After  a  season  of  spiritual 
declension,  when  iniquity  had  come  in,  and  rolled 
over  the  whole  land  like  a  desolating  flood,  a  wave 
of  renewing  and  sanctifying  grace  has  spread 
itself  over  a  whole  region  of  country,  whereby 
the  attention  of  the  multitude  has  been  aroused, 
great  numbers  of  the  careless  and  thoughtless 
have  been  brought  under  saving  conviction,  and 
converts  by  thousands  have  been  brought  into  the 
church  of  such  as  should  be  saved.  Marvellous 
changes  have  thus  been  wrought  in  the  aspect  of 
large  communities,  affecting  most  favorably  the 
character  and  the  results  of  the  preaching  of 
the  Word,  the  devotions  of  the  closet,  the  family, 
and  the  sanctuary,  and  the  interest  taken  by  the 
multitude  in  spiritual  and  eternal  concerns,  result- 
ing in  an  extraordinary  quickening  of  religious 
affections,  a  general  stimulus  of  Christian  graces, 


and  tin;  divine  renewal  of  souls  that  were  dead 
in  trespasses  and  sins. 

Not  only  at  Jerusalem,  but  everywhere  in  all 
the  region  round  about  where  the  apostles  and 
apostolic  men  preached  in  those  days,  and  far 
away  among  the  Gentiles,  —  at  Samaria,  at  Csesa- 
rea.  at  the  two  Antiochs,  at  Lystra  and  Derbe,  at 
Philippi  and  Thessalonica,  at  Athens  and  Corinth, 
at  Ephesus  and  Rome,  —  such  scenes  were  wit- 
nessed. So  many  and  so  mighty  were  those  spe- 
cial manifestations  of  divine  power  and  grace  in 
the  gospel,  by  reason  of  such  effusions  of  the 
Holy  S]>iiif,  that 'I'ertullian  could  say  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  third  century,  in  his  appeal  to  the 
civil  authorities,  "  We  have  filled  all  places  of 
your  dominions,  —  cities,  islands,  corporations, 
councils,  armies,  tribes,  the  senate,  the  palace, 
the  court  of  judicature."  "  So  mightily  grew  the 
word  of  God,  and  prevailed." 

The  Great  Pmh  slant  Jleriral. —  Passing  over 
the  intervening  centuries,  it  may  well  be  asked, 
What  was  the  Protestant  Reformation,  that  be- 
ginning- in  the  fourteenth  century  under  Wiclif, 
and  continued  under  II us  in  the  fifteenth,  at 
length  culminated  in  the  sixteenth  under  Luther 
and  Calvin,  and  a  host  of  kindred  spirits?  It 
was  a  special  dispensation  of  the  Spirit,  whereby 
the  minds  of  men  everywhere  in  Christian  lands 
were  tinned  towards  the  utterances  of  the  Divine 
Word,  the  errors  of  the  Papacy  were  discovered 
and  renounced,  the  truth  as  it  is  in  .Jesus  appre- 
hended and  embraced  by  multitudes,  and  the 
churches  built  up  in  the  faith  of  the  gospel.  It 
was  a  great  and  general  revival  of  religion,  where- 
by converts  in  tens  of  thousands  were  born  of 
the  Spirit  of  God.  So  thorough  and  wide-spread 
were  those  conversions,  that  the  fires  of  persecu- 
tion were  kindled,  in  vain.  In  spite  of  princes 
and  prelates,  converts  to  the  pure  faith  of  the 
gospel  were  made  all  over  Germany,  Switzerland, 
France,  Holland,  and  Great  Britain,  and  not  a 
few  in  Spain  and  Italy.  It  was  the  greatest  re- 
vival of  religion  that  the  world  had  witnessed, 
and  the  church  enjoyed,  since  the  days  of  Con- 
stantine. 

Itenrals  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  —  From 
that  day,  all  along  the  centuries,  the  annals  of 
the  church  abound  in  testimonies  to  the  reality 
and  efficacy  of  these  special  effusions  of  the  Spirit. 
The  Church  of  Scotland  was  born  anew  in  the 
great  revival  under  Knox  and  his  brethren. 
"The  whole  nation,"  says  Kirkton,  "was  con- 
verted by  lump."  Near  the  close  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  under  the  ministry  of  such  divines  as 
Wisbart,  Cooper,  and  Welsh,  all  Scotland  was 
visited  by  an  extraordinary  effusion  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  So  mightily  were  men  affected,  that  the 
whole  General  Assembly,  four  hundred  ministers 
and  elders,  while  renewing  their  solemn  league 
and  covenant,  with  sighs  and  groans  and  tears, 
were  swayed  by  (he  Spirit,  as  the  leaves  of  the 
forest  by  the  "rushing  mighty  wind"  of  the  driv- 
ing tempest. 

Similar  scenes  were  further  witnessed  in  Scot- 
land, beginning  in  Kiltl,  at  Stewarton,  extending 
through  the  land,  and  into  the  north  of  Ireland, 
and  eventuating  in  that  remarkable  display  of 
divine  grace  in  the  Kirk  of  Scotland,  where,  in 
June,  1630,  under  the  preaching  of  Bruce  and 
Livingston,  "near  five  hundred  "  souls,  in  one  day, 
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were  brought  under  deep  conviction  of  sin,  and 
presently  into  the  light  and  liberty  of  the  gospel. 
So,  too,  in  1038,  on  the  occasion  of  signing  the 
covenant,  the  whole  country  was  stirred  as  by 
the  mighty  hand  of  God.  "I  have  seen,"  says 
Livingston,  "  more  than  a  thousand  persons,  all 
at  once,  lifting  up  their  hands,  and  the  tears  fall- 
ing down  their  eyes,"  as  with  one  heart  they 
vowed  to  be  the  Lord's.  Such  was  the  prepara- 
tion in  Scotland,  and  in  England  also,  for  the 
great  reformation,  that  issued  in  the  Common- 
wealth under  Cromwell,  and  the  prevalence  of 
Puritanism  in  the  Church  of  England. 

The  Great  Aividcening  in  the  Eighteenth  Century. 
—  A  period  of  great  degeneracy,  profligacy,  and 
corruption,  succeeded  the  restoration  of  the  mon- 
archy, extending  into  the  next  century.  At 
length,  in  1730,  an  era  of  spiritual  revival  was 
ushered  in,  under  the  preaching  of  the  Wesleys, 
Whitefield,  and  a  host  of  like-minded  men  of 
God,  during  which  the  churches  of  England,  Scot- 
land, and  Ireland,  were  visited  with  a  wonderful 
refreshing  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord.  The 
wave  of  divine  grace  extended  to  the  British  Col- 
onies in  America,  where,  under  the  preaching  of 
Edwards,  and  Bellamy,  and  the  Tennents,  and 
others  of  kindred  spirit,  the  churches  everywhere, 
in  and  out  of  New  England,  were  so  graciously 
and  powerfully  revived,  that  the  period  has  ever 
since  been  known  as  "  The  Great  Awakening,"  so 
many  were  the  revivals  of  religion  among  the 
Christian  people  of  the  Western  World. 

These  visitations  of  the  Spirit  were  followed  by 
the  French  AVar  and  the  war  of  the  American 
Revolution,  resulting  in  a  great  decay  of  piety, 
and  a  wide  diffusion  of  scoffing  infidelity  and 
profanity.  During  this  period,  here  and  there  a 
church  or  neighborhood  Mas  favored  with  a  gra- 
cious outpouring  of  the  Spirit;  but,  for  the  most 
part,  the  churches  in  America  were  brought  into 
a  most  lamentable  state  of  spiritual  declension. 
At  length,  in  1792,  "  commenced,"  says  Dr.  Griffin, 
"  that  series  of  revivals  in  America  which  has 
never  been  interrupted.  I  could  stand  at  my  door 
in  Xew  Hartford,  Litchfield  County,  Conn.,"  he 
adds,  '-and  number  fifty  or  sixty  congregations 
laid  down  in  one  field  of  divine  wonders,  and  as 
many  more  in  different  parts  of  Xew  England." 

The  Grand  Era  of  Modern  Revivals.  —  .'ill  over 
the  new  settlements  in  the  Western  and  Southern 
States  of  America,  particularly  in  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee,  a  work  of  divine  grace,  resulting  from 
a  special  outpouring  of  the  Spirit,  beginning  in 
1790,  and  continuing  for  a  dozen  years  or  more, 
completely  remoulded  the  character  of  the  people, 
and  led  large  numbers  to  forsake  their  sins  and 
unbelief,  and  to  connect  themselves  with  the 
church.  ^  Again:  after  the  war  with  Great  Britain 
(1812-15),  many  of  the  churches  were  favored 
with  revivals.  Especially  was  this  the  case  in  the 
years  1827-:;2,  when,  under  the  preaching  of 
Nettleton,  Finney,  and  other  evangelists,  and  by 
means  of  protracted  meeting's  of  four  days'  con- 
tinuance, or  longer,  revivals'"  were  multiplied  all 
over  the  laud. 

Very  marked,  also,  was  the  wave  of  spiritual 
grace,  that,  beginning  in  the  city  of  New  York 
early  in  18.38,  shortly  after  a  season  of  widespread 
bankruptcy,  spread  from  city  to  city,  and  town  to 
town,  all  over  the  United  States,  until,  within  a 


single  year,  nearly  half  a  million  of  converts  had 
been  received  into  the  churches.  It  was  confined 
to  no  denomination,  no  section,  and  no  one  class, 
in  the  communities  where  it  prevailed.  It  was  a 
great  and  wonderful  revival. 

During  the  year  1837  a  work  of  peculiar  power 
began  at  a  mission-station  at  Ililo,  in  Hawaii, 
under  the  preaching  of  Mr.  Coan,  and  continued 
for  a  period  of  five  years,  during  which  7,557 
converts  were  received  into  that  one  church  ;  1,705 
having  been  admitted  the  same  day,  July  1,  1838. 
Since  the  days  of  the  apostles,  the  world  had 
scarcely  witnessed  so  wonderful  a  display  of  di- 
vine grace.  And  now,  within  the  past  five  years 
(1878-83),  a  still  more  powerful  movement  of  the 
Spirit  in  the  Telugu  Mission,  India,  has  resulted 
in  bringing  more  than  twenty  thousand  hopeful 
converts  into  the  churches ;  the  accessions  during 
the  past  year  (1882)  averaging  not  less  than  two 
hundred  per  month. 

The  evangelical  churches  in  America  very  gen- 
erally, and  to  a  considerable  extent  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  as  also  in  the  British  Prov- 
inces, most  heartily  believe  in  revivals  of  religion, 
look  for  them,  pray  and  labor  for  them,  and  de- 
rive much  of  their  vitality  from  these  effusions 
of  the  Spirit.  A  large  proportion  of  their  minis- 
try have  been  converted  in  revivals.  A  class  of 
preachers  known  as  "evangelists,"  or  "revival- 
ists," devote  themselves  wholly  to  their  promotion. 
Here  and  there,  serious  irregularities  have  been 
introduced  by  enthusiasts,  and  much  harm  done 
to  religion.  These  offences,  however,  are  excep- 
tional, and  of  very  limited  influence.  Very  gener- 
ally, revivals  of  religion  are  regarded  by  the  best 
people  as  mighty  helpers  to  the  churches,  and  as 
most  salutary  in  their  influence  over  the  church 
and  the  world. 

Lit. — Fleming:  Fulfilling  of  the  Scriptures, 
1081,  2  vols.  ;  Edwards:  Narrative  of  the  Work 
of  God  in  Northampton,  Mass.,  1730,  and  Thoughts 
on  the  Revival  of  Religion  in  New  England,  1742 ; 
Robe  :  Narrative  of  the  Extraordinary  Work  of  the 
Spirit  of  God  at  Cambuslang,  etc.,  1742  ;  The  Chris- 
tian History,  1743-44,  2  vols.  ;  Journals  of  George 
Whitefield,  and  Journals  of  John  Wesley  (various 
dates)  ;  Pkingle  :  Prayer  for  the  Revival  of  Re- 
ligion, 1790;  Surprising  Accounts  of  the  Revival  of 
Religion  in  the  United  Stales  of  America,  1802; 
Sprague  [William  B.]  :  Lectures  on  Revivals  of 
Relit/ion,  1833;  Finney  [Chahles  G.]:  Lectures 
on  Revivals  of  Religion,  1835;  Duncan  [Mrs.  M. 
G.  L.]:  History  of  Revivals  of  Religion  in  the  British 
Isles,  1840;  Tracts  of  Glasgow  Revival  Tract  Society, 
1840;  Douglas:  On  the  Revival  of  Religion,  1840; 
Scotch  Ministers:  Lectures  on  the  Revival  of  Re- 
ligion, 1840;  Tracy:  The  Great  Awakening,  1842; 
Seymour  :  Life  and  Times  of  the  t.'ountess  of 
Huntingdon.  1844;  Humphrey  [Hem an]  :  Revival 
Sketches  and  Manned,  1859;  Narratives  of  Revivals 
of  Religion  in  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Wales  (Presb. 
Board) ;  Speer  [William]  :  The  Great  Revival  of 
1S00;  Fish  :  Handbook  of  Revivals,  1874 ;  Headley 
[P.  C.]:  Evangelists  in  the  Church,  1875;  Porter  : 
Revivals  of  Religion,  1877;  Newell:  Revivals,  How 
and  When,  1882;  [G.  W.  Hervey:  Manual  of 
Revivals,  1884]  ;  and  memoirs  of  Whitefield,  John 
and  Charles  Wesley,  Robert  and  James  Haldane, 
Gilbert  Tennent,  Nettleton,  Finney,  Kirk,  Baker, 
and  other  evangelists.         e.  f.  hatflbld,  d.D. 
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REVOLUTION,  The  French.     In  Ecrlrsi,i.<li,:<il 

Respects. — The  violent  commotion,  which,  towards 
the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  almost  de- 
stroyed the  whole  social  and  political  organization 
of  the  French  people,  was  principally  and  prima- 
rily an  attack  upon  med'ueval  feudalism ;  but  so 
close  was  the  connection  between  the  feudal  Slate 
and  the  Roman-Catholic  Church,  that  an  attack 
on  the  former  could  not  fail  to  affect  also  the 
latter.  Moreover,  all  the  writers  and  teachers 
who  had  engaged  in  undermining  the  founda- 
tions of  the  social  fabric  were  utterly  hostile,  not 
only  to  the  church  and  her  ollicials,  but  to  reli- 
gion in  general.  A  supercilious  scepticism  with 
respect  to  the  positive  doctrines  of  the  church, 
and  a  fickle-hearted  frivolity,  which  felt  Mm  moral 
code  of  Christianity  as  a  galling  chain,  stirred  up 
a  suspicion  that  the  clergy  clung  to  their  political 
privileges,  their  social  organization,  their  wealth, 
not  from  any  conviction  of  having  a  higher  call- 
ing, but  from  mere  egotism  and  arrogance.  The 
idea  of  the  church  as  an  institution  based  on 
divine  authority  was  gone,  and  to  employ  her 
wealth  in  aid  of  the  bankrupt  State  seemed  a 
simple  and  natural  expedient. 

Before  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution,  it  was 
generally  believed  in  the  higher  circles  of  French 
society,  that  the  clergy,  as  a  privileged  class, 
would  make  common  cause  with  the  nobility; 
but  this  supposition  was  rudely  shaken  at  the 
very  opening  of  the  contest.  While  the  nobility 
insisted  upon  strict  class-separation  in  the  debate 
and  voting  of  the  states-general,  nearly  one-half 
of  the  delegates  of  clergy  (a  hundred  and  forty- 
eight  out  of  three  hundred  and  eight)  joined  the 
third  estate  on  June  22,  17*!)  ;  and,  two  days 
later,  a  hundred  and  fifty-one  other  ecclesiastical 
delegates,  led  by  Talleyrand,  bishop  of  Autuu, 
followed  the  example.  The  clergy  began  to 
become  popular,  the  more  so  as  they  proved  very 
liberal  under  the  discussion  of  the  financial  emer- 
gency. The  abolition  of  tithes,  Aug.  7,  with- 
out any  recompense,  they  submitted  to  almost 
without  resistance;  and  when,  on  Sept.  20,  it  was 
moved  that  all  the  gold  and  silver  service  of  the 
church  not  absolutely  necessary  to  a  decent  cele- 
bration should  be  used  for  the  alleviation  of  the 
people,  the  Archbishop  of  Paris  supporled  the 
move ;  and  on  Sept.  29  the  generous  offer,  esti- 
mated at  a  value  of  about  a  hundred  and  forty 
million  francs,  was  accepted  by  the  Assembly. 
But  heavier  sacrifices  were  soon  demanded, — 
sacrifices  which  apparently  meant  ruin.  When 
Necker,  in  August,  presented  his  desperate  report 
on  the  finances,  some  one  proposed  to  confiscate 
the  estates  of  the  chinch,  and  thus  pay  the  debt 
of  the  State.  But  at  that  time  Hie  proposition 
met  with  no  favor.  It  was  again  taken  up,  how- 
ever, in  the  fall,  and  then  by  one  of  the  dignita- 
ries of  the  church,  Talleyrand.  On  Oct.  10  he 
moved  that  one-third  of  the  annual  revenue  of  the 
church,  estimated  at  fifty  million  francs,  should 
be  used  for  covering  the  deficit  of  the  budget, 
arguing  that  the  clergy  were  not  the  proprietors, 
but  only  the  usufructuaries,  of  .the  ecclesiastical 
estates ;  that  the  State  had  absolute  authority 
over  every  corporation  or  society  formed  within 
its  pale ;  that,  according  to  the  principle  of  the 
church,  the  incumbent  of  a  benefice  was  only  an 
administrator,  and  could  appropriate  for  his  own 


use  only  so  much  as  was  absolutely  necessary, 
while  the  rest  belonged  to  the  poor.  Under  the 
hands  of  Mirabeau  and  Abbe  Gringoire,  the  mo- 
tion received  a  much  more  radical  redaction  ;  and 
on  Nov.  2  the  Assembly  decided,  with  five  hun- 
dred and  eighty-six  votes  against  three  hundred 
and  forty-six,  that  all  ecclesiastical  estates  were 
in  reality  the  property  of  the  nation,  and  stood  at 
the  disposal  of  the  nation  on  the  condition  that 
the  expenses  of  the  public  worship  and  of  the 
support  of  all  church-officials  were  first  defrayed. 
'Two  days  later  the  king  confirmed  the  decree, 
and  among  the  people  the  clergy  found  no  sym- 
pathy: on  the  contrary,  scoffing  caricatures  were 
showered  down  upon  them  in  pamphlets,  theatri- 
cal plays,  etc. 

The  clergy  still  hoped  that  the  decree  would 
never  be  practically  carried  out,  but  in.  this  they 
were  completely  mistaken.  Other  decrees  were 
issued  soon  after,  which  showed  that  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Assembly  were  not  governed  by  a 
mere  regard  to  the  financial  emergency.  On 
Feb.  11,  170(1,  all  ecclesiastical  orders  and  congre- 
gations were  dissolved,  with  the  exception  only 
of  those  which  were  devoted  to  instruction  of 
children  and  the  nursing  of  the  sick.  The  in- 
mates of  the  monasteries  were  allowed  to  return 
to  civil  life  by  a  simple  announcement  to  the 
nearest  secular  authority;  and  according  to  the 
character  of  their  monastic  vows,  the  circum- 
stances of  their  monastery,  their  age,  etc.,  they 
received  a  pension  of  from  seven  hundred  to 
twelve  hundred  francs.  The  nuns,  when  they 
were  not  disposed  to  break  their  vows,  were  gen- 
erally allowed  to  remain  in  their  monasteries; 
while,  under  similar  circumstances,  the  monks 
were  transferred  to  certain  houses  set  apart  for 
the  purpose.  It  was  evident  that  the  Assembly 
considered  the  church  the  main-stay  of  all  old 
superstition,  the  corner-stone  of  the  feudal  State, 
and  that  her  total  destruction  was  the  real  aim 
of  the  whole  movement.  On  April  1!)  the  admin- 
istration of  all  church-property  was  transferred 
to  th«'  State,  and  the  Committee  on  Ecclesiastical 
Affairs  was  charged  with  sidling  four  hundred 
million  francs'  worth  of  ecclesiastical  estates ; 
and  on  Mav  2!)  the  debate  on  the  re-organization 
of  the  church,  the  civil  constitution  of  the  clergy, 
began.  A  new  circumscription  of  the  bishoprics, 
in  "order  to  make  them  conform  with  the  depart 
ments,  reduced  their  number  from  a  hundred  and 
thirty-four  to  eighty-three.  The  bishops  should 
be  elected  by  the  'same  body  of  voters  as  the 
members  of' the  departmental  Assembly,  and 
should  be  installed  by  the  metropolitan,  or  the 
oldest  bishop  of  the  'province.  To  seek  papal 
confirmation  was  formally  forbidden.  The  chap- 
ters were  dissolved,  and  only  a  limited  number  of 
episcopal  vicars  appointed  for  each  see.  Priests 
should  be  chosen  by  Hie  qualified  electors  of  the 
parish,  aud  confirmed  by  the  bishop.  Their  sal- 
ary was  fixed  at  from  twelve  hundred  to  four 
thousand  francs,  besides  house  and  garden;  that 
of  the  bishops,  at  twenty  thousand  francs,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Bishop  of  Paris,  who  received 
fifty  thousand  francs.  In  the  debate  the  clergy 
took  very  little  part.  Their  principal  speakers 
were  the  Archbishop  of  Aix  and  the  dansenist 
theologian  Camus,  who  tried  hard  to  prove  that 
the  plan  was  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  New 
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Testament  and  the  councils  of  the  fourth  century. 
On  July  12  the -debate  was  ended,  and  the  civil 
constitution  of  the  clergy  was  ready :  only  the 
assent  of  the  king'  was  lacking. 

The  king  had  "been  most  painfully  touched  by 
the  attacks  on  the  church,  and  he  actually  felt 
his  conscience  hurt  in  giving  his  assent  to  the 
civil  constitution  of  the  clergy.  In  this  emer- 
gency he  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Pope,  dated 
July  28,  1790 ;  but  the  Pope's  answer  of  Aug.  17 
was  vague  and  evasive,  and  on  Aug.  21  the  king 
confirmed  the  decree.  Meanwhile  the  bishops 
were  busy  with  organizing  u  passive  resistance. 
Boisgelin,  archbishop  of  Aix,  drew  up  a  protest, 
Exposition  des  principes,  representing  the  contra- 
diction between  the  principles  of  the  church  and 
those  of  the  civil  constitution  ;  and  a  hundred 
and  ten  bishops  signed  the  instrument,  which  on 
Nov.  9  was  sent  to  the  Pope  through  Cardinal 
Bernis.  The  National  Assembly  answered  by  a 
law  of  Nov.  27,  which  demanded  that  all  ecclesi- 
astics should  take  an  oath  on  the  Constitution, 
and  threatened  those  who  refused  with  deposition, 
loss  of  civil  rights,  and  punishment  for  disturb- 
ance of  the  public  order.  Abbe  Gre'goire  was 
the  first  to  take  the  oath ;  Talleyrand  and  seventy- 
one  other  clergymen  followed  the  next  day;  but 
the  rest  of  the  three  hundred  ecclesiastics  who 
sat  in  the  National  Assembly  refused ;  and  out 
in  the  country  refusal  became,  in  many  districts, 
the  rule.  In  Southern  France,  traces  of  rebellion 
began  to  show  themselves.  By  a  letter  of  March 
10,  1791,  to  the  archbishop  of  Aix,  and  a  formal 
brief  of  April  13,  the  Pope  now  defined  the  posi- 
tion he  proposed  to  maintain  with  respect  to 
the  whole  movement.  He  absolutely  condemned 
the  civil  constitution  of  the  clergy,  declared  all 
its  prescripts  and  arrangements  null  and  void, 
demanded  that  the  clergymen  who  had  taken 
the  oath  should  retract  within  forty  days,  under 
penalty  of  deposition  and  excommunication,  and 
exhorted  the  faithful  among  the  people  to  keep 
aloof  from  any  priest  not  recognized  by  the  papal 
church.  The  declaration  made  a  deep  impression. 
On  the  one  side,  many  priests  retracted ;  Talley- 
rand resigned  his  bishopric,  and  returned  to  civil 
life :  on  the  other,  the  mob  of  Paris  burnt  the 
Pope  in  ejfigie,  and  the  National  Assembly  closed 
all  the  churches  in  which  the  priests  did  not  con- 
form to  the  civil  constitution.  But,  on  account 
of  an  earlier  law  establishing  freedom  of  worship, 
it  was  not  possible  for  the  National  Assembly  to 
forbid  the  obstinate  priests  to  celebrate  service  in 
private  houses  and  chapels ;  and  it  now  became 
a  point  of  honor  among  all  royalists  to  support 
and  encourage  those  priests  who  had  not  taken 
the  oath.  By  the  king's  unsuccessful  attempt 
at  flight  and  the  Pope's  too  hasty  letter  of  con- 
gratulation,—  which  latter  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  revolutionists,  and  was  published,  —  the  ten- 
sion of  the  situation  was  very  much  increased. 
On  Sept.  11  the  National  Assembly  incorporated 
the  papal  dominions  of  Avignon  and  Venaissin 
with  France  ;  and  on  Nov.  29  it  issued  a  law  that 
every  priest  v.  ho  had  not  taken  the  oath  should 
present  himself  within  eight  days,  and  take  the 
oath,  before  the  municipal  authority,  under  penal- 
ty of  losing  his  pension,  and,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances, being  punished  with  imprisonment. 
The  king  vetoed  the  law,  but  with  no  other  result 


than  a  palpable  increase  of  the  hatred  against 
him  and  the  church ;  and  when  he  also  vetoed 
the  law  of  May  27,  1792,  which  condemned  all 
refractory  priests  to  deportation  in  order  to  stop 
their  re-actionary  agitation,  the  National  Assem- 
bly was,  by  the  fury  of  the  mob,  forced  to  super- 
sede the  royal  veto.  Deportation  to  Guiana  was 
impossible,  as  the  government  lacked  the  neces- 
sax-y  means.  But  very  severe  measures  were  em- 
ployed, and  in  a  very  short  time  the  situation  of 
the  non-sworn  clergy  became  terrible.  A  great 
number  of  priests  were  dragged  to  Paris,  and 
imprisoned  in  the  monastery  of  the  Carmelites : 
eighteen  of  them  were  murdered  in  the  streets 
by  the  mob,  and  sixty  more  in  the  courtyard. 
One  Rossignol  boasted  that  he  had  killed  more 
than  sixty-eight  priests.  Fortunate  were  those 
who  escaped  by  flight.  More  than  forty  thousand 
French  priests  fled  to  England,  Spain,  the  Papal 
States,  etc.  In  England  alone  about  eight  thou- 
sand found  refuge. 

Nevertheless,  the  whirlwind  was  yet  far  from 
having  reached  the  acme  of  its  fury.  A  number 
of  laws  now  appeared,  purporting  to  dissolve  the 
connection  between  Christianity  and  civil  life. 
A  law  of  Sept.  20,  1792,  defined  marriage  as  a 
merely  civil  contract,  dissolvable  by  common  con- 
sent, and  transferred  the  registration  of  births, 
deaths,  and  marriages,  from  the  ecclesiastical  to 
the  civil  authorities.  A  law  of  Sept.  22  inaugu- 
rated the  complete  re-arrangement  of  the  cal- 
endar, —  the  year  should  be  reckoned  from  the 
establishment  of  the  republic  ;  the  month  should 
be  divided  into  three  decades,  each  of  ten  days,, 
the  first  of  which  should  be  kept  a  holiday ;  the 
five  surplus  days  of  the  new  year  should  be  feast- 
days,  in  honor  of  Genius,  Labor,  etc.  ;  the  cele- 
bration of  the  Christian  Sunday  was  positively 
prohibited.  On  the  whole,  the  convention  proved 
much  more  hostile  to  Christianity  than  any  of  its 
predecessors.  Public  avowals  of  atheism  became 
quite  common.  On  Aug.  25,  1793,  a  deputation 
of  teachers  and  pupils  presented  itself  before 
the  convention  ;  and  the  pupils  begged  that  they 
should  not  any  longer  be  trained  "  to  pray  in  the* 
name  of  a  so-called  god,"  but  be  well  instructed 
in  the  maxims  of  liberty  and  equality;  and  on 
Nov.  1  another  deputation,  from  Nantes,  openly 
demanded  the  abolition  of  the  Roman-Catholic 
service.  The  granting  of  the  demand  was  not 
far  off.  On  Nov.  7  a  letter  from  a  priest  was 
read  aloud  in  the  convention,  beginning  thus  :  "I 
am  a  priest ;  that  is,  I  am  a  charlatan."  Imme- 
diately after,  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  an  old  man, 
Gobel  by  name,  entered  the  hall,  laid  down  his 
staff  and  his  ring  on  the  president's  table,  re- 
nounced his  office  in  the  Roman-Catholic  Church, 
and  declared,  amidst  immense  applause,  that  he 
recognized  no  other  national  worship  than  that  of 
liberty  and  equality.  On  Nov.  10  the  municipal 
council  of  Paris  celebrated  a  grand  festival  in 
the  Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame,  in  honor  of  Reason. 
Mademoiselle  Maillard  of  the  Grand  Opera,  in 
white  robe  and  blue  cap,  represented  the  goddess 
of  Reason.  On  men's  shoulders  she  was  carried 
from  the  church  to  the  convention.  The  presi- 
dent embraced  her ;  and  the  whole  convention 
accompanied  her  back  to  the  church,  and  partici- 
pated in  the  festival  thus  sanctioning  the  aboli- 
tion of  Christianity,  and  the  introduction  of  the 
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■worship  of  Reason.  On  Xov.  I'd  all  magistrates 
"were  authorized  to  receive  the  resignations  of  the 
clergy,  and  all  priests  were  admonished  to  re- 
nounce Christianity ;  and  on  Xov.  22  those  bishops 
and  priests  who  willingly  abdicated  were  granted 
pensions.  The  church-buildings  were  used  as 
temples  of  Reason,  as  storehouses,  as  sheep-pens, 
etc. :  not  a  few  were  destroyed. 

It  must  not  be  understood,  however,  that  all 
religion  had  died  out  in  Franc* :  by  no  means. 
Everywhere  the  people,  especially  the  women, 
continued  to  visit  the  churches;  and  even  in  the 
convention,  voices  were  heard  denouncing  the 
rude,  anti-religious  demonstrations.  Singularly 
enough,  it  was  Robespierre  who  gave  the  first  i 
sign  of  a  coming  re-action.  On  Nov.  21  he  hotly 
attacked  Hebert  in  the  club  of  the  Jacobins. 
"  There  are  people."  he  said,  "  who,  under  the 
pretence  of  destroying  superstition,  try  to  estab- 
lish a  religion  of  atheism.  But  atheism  is  only 
for  the  aristocrats;  while  the  idea  of  a  Supreme 
Being,  who  defends  innocence,  and  punishes 
■crime,  is  for  the  people."  The  speech  was  not 
without  effect,  and  Robespierre  neglected  no  op- 
portunity to  push  his  plans.  Finally,  on  May  7, 
1794.  he  persuaded  the  convention  to  decree  that 
the  French  people  acknowledges  the  existence  of 
a  Supreme  Being  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
and  that  festivals  ought  to  be  introduced  tending 
to  re-awaken  in  men  thoughts  of  the  Divinity. 
The  first  festival  was  held  on  June  8.  Robes- 
pierre, as  president  of  the  convention,  appeared 
with  a  huge  bouquet  in  his  hand,  and  colored 
plumes  in  his  hat,  and  made  a  politico-moral 
speech,  interspersed  with  various  kinds  of  child- 
ish mummeries.  Of  course  the  infidels  laughed, 
and  the  faithful  were  scandalized :  nevertheless, 
the  festival  denotes  the  turning-point  of  the  move- 
ment. The  constitution  of  Aug.  22,  1795,  granted 
religious  liberty.  Christian  worship  was  tolerated 
once  more;  and  in  many  places  the  congregations 
received  back  their  church-buildings  on  the  sim- 
ple condition  that  they  should  themselves  defray 
the  expenses  to  keep  them  in  repair;  also  a  great 
number  of  emigrant  priests  returned  to  France. 
Many  restrictions,  however,  still  remained  in  force, 
—thus,  it  was  not  allowed  to  use  bells ;  and  the 
persecutions  did  not  cease  all ogether.  After  the 
coup  d'etat  of  Aug.  21,  1797,  it  was  demanded 
that  all  priests  should  take  an  oath  on  the  new 
constitution,  which  bound  them  to  hate  royalty, 
and  devote  themselves  wholly  to  the  republic. 
About  seventeen  thousand  clergymen  are  said  to 
have  taken  the  oath,  but  such  as  would  not  were 
treated  with  great  severity.  Three  hundred  and 
eighty  were  deported  to  Guiana,  and  as  many 
died  miserably  at  Oleron  and  Rhe>. 

The  complete  restoration  of  the  Roman-Catho- 
lic Church  proceeded,  generally  speaking,  along 
with  the  growing  influence  of  Napoleon.  Immedi- 
ately after  his  return  from  Egypt,  the  imprisoned 
clergymen  were  set  free,  Dec.  28,  1799 ;  the  civil 
authorities  were  instructed  to  let  alone  all  reli- 
gious affairs;  the  churches  were  allowed  to  be 
kep|  open,  not  only  on  the  first  day  of  the  decade, 
but  'on  any  day  it  pleased  the  congregation  ;  the 
number  of  the  revolutionary  festivals  was  dimin- 
ished to  two ;  and  the  civil  oath,  binding  them 
to  hate  royalty,  was  not  demanded.  In  spite  of 
the  rapid  spreading  of  infidelity  during  the  last 


ten  years,  and  though  the  people  had,  so  to  speak, 
been  weaned  from  religious  worship  by  the  Revo- 
lution, about  forty  thousand  congregations  imme- 
diately returned  to  the  Roman-Catholic  Church; 
and  on  April  IS,  1801,  service  was  celebrated,  on 
the  order  of  Napoleon,  in  the  most  solemn  man- 
ner, in  the  Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame,  lie  hoped 
thus  to  form  a  solid  party  in  support,  of  his  own 
power,  ami  lie  partly  succeeded.  A  peculiar  diffi- 
culty arose  from  the  dissension  which  prevailed 
among  the  clergy.  Those  priests  who  had  taken 
the  oath  on  the  Constitution  considered  them- 
selves as  the  true  bearers  of  the  French  Church, 
and  prided  themselves  on  having  remained  stead- 
fast at  their  post  in  the  days  of  danger;  while 
the  non-sworn  priests  —  the  emigrants,  wdio  now 
returned  —  looked  down  upon  them  as  apostates 
and  infidels,  who  had  suffered  themselves  to  be 
swayed  by  the  circumstances  like  reeds  by  the 
winds.  Napoleon  first  entered  into  negotiations 
with  the  former  party,  the  constitutional  priests; 
but,  when  he  saw  that  not  one  of  the  non-sworn 
priests  was  present  at  the  great  National  Council, 
opened  by  Bishop  Gregoire  on  June  29,  or  took 
the  least  notice  of  its  proceedings,  he  immediately 
changed  policy,  and  opened  direct  negotiations 
with  the  Pope  through  the  emigrant  bishops, — 
negotiations  which  finally  resulted  in  the  Con- 
cordat. See  Concordat,  France,  Huguenots, 
etc. 

Lit.  —  Baeruel  :  Histoire  du  ch-n/c  en  France 
pendant  la  revolution,  London,  1794-1  sOi,  2  vols. ; 
Abbe  Jaufket:  Manoires,  Paris,  1803,  2  vols.; 
Gregoire:  Munoirs,  Paris,  1837,  2  vols.;  Abbe 
Jagek  :  Hist,  de  Ve'glise  de  France  pendant  lu  revo- 
lution, Paris,  1852,  2  vols. ;  Aug.  Tiieiner:  Docu- 
ments ine'dits,  etc.,  Paris,  ln57,  2  vols. ;  [Pressense  : 
The  Church  and  the  French  Jlcvolutian,  a  History 
of  the  Relations  of  Church  and  Stede  from  1789  to 
1802,  London,  1869].  klupfel. 

REYNOLDS,  Edward,  D.D.,  Church-of-England 
prelate;  b.  at  Southampton,  1599;  d.  at  Norwich, 
Jan.  16,  1676.  He  was  educated  at  Merton  Col- 
lege, Oxford  ;  became  probation-fellow  in  1620,  on 
account  of  "  his  uncommon  skill  in  the  Greek 
tongue  ;  "  was  preacher  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  Lon- 
don, and  lector  of  Braynton,  Northamptonshire; 
was  the  "pride  and  glory  of  the  Presbyterian 
party,"  a  member  of  the  Westminster  Assembly 
of  Divines,  a  very  eloquent,  learned,  and  popular 
preacher,  though  his  voice  was  harsh,  and  a  cau- 
tious man,  though  lacking  in  firmness.  On  the 
ejection,  by  the  Long  Parliament  (1646),  of  ob- 
noxious heads  of  colleges,  he  succeeded  Dr.  Fell 
as  vice-chancellor  of  the  university  of  Oxford,  and 
dean  of  Christ  Church.  From  1651  to  1659  he 
was  deprived  of  his  deanery,  because  he  refused, 
in  common  with  the  Presbyterians,  to  take  the 
"Engagement,"  and  therefore  accepted  the  vica- 
riate of  St.  Laurence  Jewry,  London.  In  1659  he 
was  restored,  conformed  at  the  Restoration,  and 
was  in  that  year  (1660)  chaplain  to  the  king, 
warden  of  Merton  College,  and  made  bishop  of 
Norwich,  without,  however,  surrendering  his  Pres- 
byterian view,  that  a  bishop  was  only  a  chief  pres- 
byter, and  governed  with  the  assistance  of  his 
co-presbyters.  In  the  Assembly  he  was  on  the 
committee  to  draw  up  the  Confession  of  Faith, 
and  in  1661  he  was  a  member  of  the  Savoy  Con- 
ference.    In    the   latter   capacity   his    weakness 
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showed  itself.  He  carried,  however,  his  Puri- 
tanic principles  into  practice  even  while  a  bishop, 
and  lived  simply  for  his  diocese.  His  Works  were 
first  collected  and  published  in  1658;  best  edition, 
with  Life,  by  A.  Chalmers,  London,  1826,  6  vols. 

REYNOLDS  (RAINOLDS),  John,  D.D.,  Puri- 
tan ;  b.  at  Pinho,  Devonshire,  1549  ;  d.  at  Oxford, 
May  21, 1607.  Pie  was  successively  scholar,  fellow, 
and  president  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford. 
For  a  while  he  was  dean  of  Lincoln  (1593),  but 
resigned  when  chosen  president.  He  was  one  of 
the  great  Puritan  leaders,  and  played  a  prominent 
part  in  the  Hampton  Court  Conference,  where  he 
had  the  distinguished  honor  of  suggesting  to 
King  James  the  desirability  of  a  new  translation 
of  the  Bible.  (See  English  Bible  Versions.) 
He  was  appointed  one  of  the  revisers,  and  as- 
signed to  the  committee  to  translate  the  prophets, 
but  he  did  not  live  to  finish  his  part.  He  was 
endowed  with  a  wonderful  memory,  and  passed 
for  a  marvel  of  scholarship.  SeeNEALE:  History 
of  the  Puritans,  vol.  i.  252  ;  J.  I.  Mojibert,  Hand- 
book of  English  Versions,  pp.  338,  345. 

RHE'GIUM  (breach)  now  Rheggio,  with  ten  thou- 
sand inhabitants,  in  extreme  south-west  Italy, 
opposite  Messina.  Paul  stopped  there  a  day  on 
his  way  to  Rome  (Acts  xxviii.  13). 

RHEGIUS  (not  REGIUS,  for  his  family  name 
was  "  Rieger,"  and  not,  as  his  own  son,  and,  after 
him,  many  others  have  it,  "Krinig"),  Urbanus, 
b.  at  Langenargen,  on  the  Lake  of  Constance,  in 
the  latter'part  of  May,  148!) ;  d.  at  Celle,  May  27, 
1541.  He  studied  jurisprudence  at  Freiburg 
under  Zasius  the  humanist,  among  the  jurists; 
but  he  seems  to  have  been  chiefly  occupied  with 
the  study  of  classical  languages  and  literatures 
under  the  celebrated  humanists,  Capito  and  ^Esti- 
campianus ;  and  such  progress  did  he  make  in 
that  field,  that  in  1517  he  was  crowned  as  imperial 
orator  and  poeta  laurealus  by  the  Emperor  Maxi- 
milian. Theological  influences,  however,  were 
not  altogether  lacking,  even  at  that  time.  In 
Freiburg  he  became  so  intimate  with  Eck,  that 
in  1510  he  followed  him  to  Ingolstadt;  and  in 
1518  he  wrote  his  first  theological  work,  De  dig- 
nitate  sacerdotum.  In  1519  he  was  ordained  a 
priest.  He  was  at  that  time  in  perfect  harmony 
with  the  Church  of  Rome,  the  shield-bearer  of 
Eck ;  and  when,  in  1520,  he  was  called  as  preacher 
to  Augsburg,  his  adoption  of  the  principles  of  the 
Reformation  could  at  all  events  not  have  been 
publicly  known.  It  seems  that  the  controversy 
between  Eck  and  Luther  gradually  drew  him 
towards  the  latter,  and  that  the  promulgation  of 
the  papal  bull  decided  him.  In  Augsburg  he 
openly  preached  the  views  of  Luther:  against  the 
bull  he  wrote .  1  nznggung  dass  die  Romisch  Bull,  etc., 
He  was  mentioned  as  author  of  many  of  those 
satirical  pamphlets  which  in  that  year  were  pub- 
lished at  Augsburg  against  the  Romanists;  and 
the_  clergy  of  the  city  were  glad,  when,  in  1521, 
an  incident  offered  them  an  opportunity  of  hav- 
ing him  superseded  by  a  trustworthy  Romanist, 
Dr.  Kratz. 

After  a  short  stay  at  Hall  in  the  valley  of  the 
Inn,  Rhegius  returned  in  1524  to  Augsburg,  and 
was  appointed  preacher  at  the  Church  of  Ste. 
Anna.  The  state  of  affairs  in  the  city  was  very 
critical.  All  the  most  violent  elements  of  the 
time  were  seething  within  its  walls,  and  Rhe- 


gius was  not  exactly  a  strong  man.  When  the 
Peasants'  War  approached  the  city,  he  wrote 
Von  Leibeigenschaft  oder  Knechtschaft  (1525)  and 
Schlussrede  von  welllicher  Gewalt ;  but  he  did  not 
satisfy  the  lower  classes,  which  sympathized  with 
the  peasants,  and  the  Romanists  ascribed  the 
calamity  to  him  and  his  party.  When  the  great 
controversy  broke  out  between  the  Swiss  and  the 
German  Reformers  concerning  the  Lord's  Supper, 
his  Wider  den  neuen  Irrsal  Dr.  Karlstadl  (1524) 
was  found  weak,  and  he  was  for  some  time 
strongly  drawn  towards  the  Zwinglian  camp ; 
first  after  1527  he  is  again  found  firmly  planted 
on  Lutheran  ground.  Shortly  before,  the  Ana- 
baptists had  entered  the  city,  and  formed  a  con- 
siderable party.  Rliegius's  Warming  icider  den 
neuen  Tauforden  (1527)  was  not  an  unsuccessful 
move;  but  the  disturbances  were  not  quelled  until 
the  city  council  stepped  forward,  and  decided  to 
employ  very  severe  measures,  as,  for  instance, 
capital  punishment.  With  the  opening  of  the 
diet  of  1530  Rhegius's  activity  in  the  city  came 
to  a  sudden  end.  Immediately  after  his  entrance, 
June  16,  the  emperor  forbade  the  evangelical 
ministers  to  preach  ;  and,  shortly  after,  Rhegius 
entered  the  service  of  Duke  Ernest  of  Liineburg,. 
and  settled  at  Celle. 

His  labor  in  Northern  Germany  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Reformation  in  Liineburg,  Han- 
over, etc.,  was  very  successful;  and  to  this  last 
period  of  his  life  belong  also  some  of  his  best 
works :  Formulce  cante  loquendi,  1535,  in  Latin, 
and  1536  in  German,  often  reprinted,  and  consid- 
ered almost  as  a  symbolical  book ;  Dialogus  von 
tier  trostreichen  Predigt  (1537),  a  devotional  book 
very  much  read  during  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries,  etc.  In  the  present  century  the 
character  of  the  man  has  been  unfavorably  judged 
by  Dbllinger,  Keim,  Keller,  and  others;  and  their 
charges  of  vanity,  lack  of  strength,  etc.,  are  by 
no  means  unfounded.  He  was  a  humanist,  and 
he  fancied  himself  a  poet.  Nevertheless,  he  was 
one  of  those  humanists  who  did  not  shrink  back 
from  the  Reformation  when  it  became  deadly 
earnestness.  His  works,  nearly  complete,  were 
edited  by  his  son,  in  twelve  volumes  folio,  Nurem- 
berg, 1561-77.  [His  Formula;  was  edited  by  H. 
Steinmetz,  Celle,  1880.]  See  Uhlhorn  :  Urbanua 
Rhegius,  Elberfeld,  1861.  G.  UHLHORN. 

RHETORIC,  Sacred.     See  Homiletics. 

RHODES,  an  island  of  the  Mediterranean,  ten 
miles  off  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  with  a  capital 
of  the  same  name,  became  early  known  as  a 
centre  of  commerce.  The  brazen  statue  at  the 
entrance  of  the  harbor,  the  so-called  Colossus  of 
Rhodes,  was  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the 
world.  Paul  visited  the  city  on  his  return  from 
his  third  missionary  journey  (Acts  xxi.  1).  The 
island  vindicated  its  independence  until  the  time 
'of  Vespasian,  but  under  the  Roman  rule  its  pros- 
perity gradually  declined.  The  city,  however, 
flourished  much  as  a  possession  of  the  Knights  of 
St.  John,  the  last  outpost  of  the  Christians  in  the 
East  (1399-1522) ;  but,  after  its  surrender  to  Soli- 
man  the  Great,  it  fell  rapidly  into  decay. .  See 
Ed.  Biliotti  et  l'abbe  Cottret  :  Vile  de 
Rhodes,  Compiegne,  1882. 

RICCI,  Lorenzo,  b.  at  Florence,  Aug.  2,  1709; 
d.  in  Rome,  Nov.  24, 1775.  He  entered  the  order 
of  the  Jesuits  in  1718,  and  became  its  general  in. 
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175S.  He  was  a  haughty  and  imperious  man, 
ill  suited  for  the  position.  To  all  propositions  of 
reform,  from  the  Pope  and  from  the  Kontan- 
Catholie  princes,  he  answered,  "  Sint  ut  sunt,  aid 
rton  sinl."  The  consequence  of  which  was,  lliat 
the  Pope  dissolved  (lie  order  1 1 v  the  Hull  Puminns 
ac  redemptor  noster,  July  L'l,  1773.  Uieci  w  as  con- 
fined in  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  and  remained 
there  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  His  biography 
was  written  by  Cakracciom  in  Italian,  and  by 
Sainte-Foi  in  French. 

RICCi,  Scipione  de',  b.  at  Florence,  Jan.  fl, 
1741;  d.  at  the  Villa  Kignano,  dan.  27,  1810. 
Educated  for  the  church,  and  ordained  a  priest 
in  1766,  he  was  shortly  after  appointed  auditor  to 
the  papal  nuncio  at  Florence,  in  1776  vicar-gen- 
eral to  the  Arclihishop  of  Florence,  and  in  1780 
bishop  of  Pistoja  and  Prato.  He  was  a  pious 
man,  and  sincerely  devoted  to  the  reform  of  the 
Roman-Catholic  Church ;  and  he  found  warm 
support  in  the  grand  duke  Leopold,  a  brother  of 
Joseph  II.  But  the  reforms  on  which  the  dio- 
cesan synod  of  Pistoja  (17S6)  agreed,  and  which 
by  the  grand  duke  were  laid  before  a  general 
Tuscan  synod  held  at  Florence  in  1787,  were  re- 
jected by  that  assembly  ;  and  agents  from  Rome, 
together  with  the  monks,  brought  about  uproari- 
ous riots  in  Prato,  which  had  to  be  put  down  by 
military  force.  In  1790  the  grand  duke  left  the 
country,  and  succeeded  his  brother  as  emperor  of 
Germany;  and  in  1701  Ricci  felt  compelled  to 
abdicate,  and  retire  into  private  life.  In  1791 
followed  the  papal  condemnation  of  the  proposi- 
tions of  the  synod  of  Pistoja.  See  Acta  el  Decrela 
Sijnodi  Pistoriensis,  Pavia,  1788;  Acta  congregatio- 
ns archiepiscoporum  el  episcoporum  Hetrurice  FIo- 
rentice,  Bamberg,  1790-91 ;  De  Potter:  Vie  de 
Scipion  de  Ricci,  Brussels,  1825,  3  vols.  ;  Memorie 
di  Scipione 'de'  R.,  edited   by  ClELLr,  Florence, 

1865,  2  vols.  BEXRATH. 

RICE,  John  Holt,  D.D.,  Presbyterian ;  b.  near 
New  London,  Bedford  County,  Va.,  Nov.  28,  1777; 
d.  in  Prince  Edward  County,  Va.,  Sept.  3,  1831. 
He  studied  at  Liberty-IIall  Academy  (later,  Wash- 
ington College)  ;  was  tutor  in  Hainpden-Sidney 
College,  1796-99  and  1800-04  ;  in  LSOO  began  the 
study  of  theology  ;  was  licensed  in  1803  ;  ordained 
and  "installed  "pastor  at  Cub  Creek,  Charlotte 
County,  Va.,  in  1804.  In  May,  1812,  he  came  to 
the  first  Presbyterian  Church  in  Richmond,  Va. ; 
for  up  to  that  time  the  Presbyterians  and  Epis- 
copalians had  worshipped  together.  In  1815  he 
started  The  Christian  Monitor,  the  first  publication 
of  the  kind  in  Richmond,  and  in  1817,  The  Vir- 
ginia Eranqelical  and  Literary  Mayo-ine  (discon- 
tinued in  1829).  In  1819  he  was  moderator  of 
the  General  Assembly  at  Philadelphia.  In  182:5 
he  was  elected  president  of  Princeton  College, 
and  professor  in  the  Union  Theological  Seminary, 
Virginia.  He  accepted  the  latter  position,  and 
was  installed  in  1824.  His  publications  consist 
chiefly  of  sermons,  but  include  Memoir  of  Ren. 
James  Brainerd  Tai/lor  (1830),  and  a  work  which 
made  a  great  stir,  Historical  and  Philnsaphiral  Con- 
siderations on  Religion,  addressed  to  James  Madison 
(1832).     See  Spkague  :  Annals,  iv.  325. 

RICE,  Nathan  Lewis,  D.D.,  Presbyterian  ;  b.  in 
Garrard  County,  Ky.,  Dec.  29, 1807  ;  d.  in  Bracken 
County,  Ky.,  June  11, 1877.  He  studied  at  Centre 
College,  Danville,  Ky.,  but  did  not  graduate ;  was 


licensed;  went  to  Princeton  for  further  theological 
study;  and  finally  was  settled  at  liardstown,  Ky., 
1833.  Noticing  the  success  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics in  alluring  Protestant  children  to  their  schools 
at  liardstown,  he,  established  there  an  academy 
for  each  sex.  and  also  a  newspaper,  the  Western 
Protestant,  afterwards  merged  in  the  Louisville 
Presln/lerian  Herald.  From  1841  to  1844  he  was 
slated  supply  at  Paris,  Ky.  In  1843  he  had  the 
famous  debate  at  Lexington.  Ky.,  with  Alexander 
Campbell,  founder  of  the  Disciples,  on  the  subject 
of  baptism.  He  ably  held  his  own,  and  won 
great  repute.  From  1S4I  to  1853  lie  was  pastor 
ni  Cincinnati.  During  this  period  he  held  three 
other  public  debates:  (1)  in  1815,  with  Rev.  J.  A. 
Llaneliard,  on  slavery;  (2;  in  1815,  with  Rev.  E. 
Priugree,  on  universal  salvation  ;  (3)  in  1851,  with 
Itev.  J.  I!.  Pureed  (afterwards  Roman-Catholic 
archbishop;  see  art.),  on  Romanism.  These  de- 
bates, except  the  last,  were  published,  and  widely 
circulated.  From  1803  to  1858  he  was  pastor  in 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  While  there,  edited  the  St.- Louis 
Presbyterian.  In  1855  he  was  elected  moderator 
of  the  General  Assembly  (Old  School)  at  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.  From  1S5S  to  1801  he  was  pastor, 
and  from  1859,  also  theological  professor,  at  Chi- 
cago, 111.  ;  from  1861  to  1867,  pastor  in  New- York 
City;  from  1868  to  1874,  president  of  Westmin- 
ster College,  iUo. ;  and  from  1S74  till  his  death, 
professor  of  theology  in  the  theological  seminary 
at  Danville,  Ky.  Dr.  Rice  was  a  great  debater 
and  an  able  preacher.  In  New  York  he  was  lis- 
tened to  by  crowded  assemblies.  He  was  one  of 
the  leaders  of  his  denomination.  His  publica- 
tions, besides  the  debates  already  referred  to,  in- 
clude God  Sorereign,  and  Man  Free,  Philadelphia; 
Romanism  not.  Christianity,  New  York,  1847;  Bap- 
tism, St.  Louis,  1855;  Immortality,  Philadelphia. 

RICH,  Edmund.     See  Eadmund,  St. 

RICHARD,  Fitzralph  (Armachanus),  Archbish- 
op of  Armagh,  and  Primate  of  Ireland;  d.  at 
Avignon,  France,  December,  1359.  He  was  fellow 
of  Balliol  College,  Oxford;  was  by  Edward  III. 
promoted  to  be  archdeacon  of  Lichfield ;  and  in 
1333  became  chancellor  of  the  university  of  Ox- 
ford. He  was  for  a  time  private  chaplain  to 
Richard  de  Bury,  bishop  of  Durham  (1333-45)  ; 
but  in  July,  1347,  he  was  consecrated  archbishop 
of  Armagh.  He  is  chiefly  known  as  an  opponent 
of  the  mendicant  orders,  but  left  theological 
lectures,  a  commentary  upon  the  Sentences  of  Peter 
Lombard,  and  two  apologetico-polemical  works, 
—  one  against  Judaism  (Be  intentionibus  Judceo- 
rum)  ;  another  against  the  errors  of  the  Armenian 
Church,  which  wished  to  unite  with  the  Roman 
Church,  in  nineteen  books,  called  his  Swiima. 
The  latter  was  prepared  about  1350,  at  the  request 
of  John,  bishop-elect  of  Khelat,  and  his  brother 
Nerses,  archbishop  of  Menaz-Kjerd.  His  attack 
on  the  mendicant  orders  was  publicly  begun  in  a 
course  of  eight  sermons  he  preached  in  London, 
in  which  he  maintained  that  Jesus  never  taught 
any  one  to  beg,  and  that  mendicancy  was  no  part 
of  the  Franciscan  rule.  His  discourses  made  a 
great  stir.  They  were  replied  to  by  Roger  Con- 
way, D.D.,  of  Oxford,  a  Franciscan.  He  was 
accused  in  the  papal  court,  and  therefore  obliged 
to  journey  to  Avignon  in  1357  to  defend  himself. 
His  travelling-expenses  were  probably  partly  paid 
by  his  fellow-bishops.     He  delivered  his  address 
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in  the  council  before  Pope  and  cardinals,  Nov.  8, 
1357.  But  his  bold  move  was  unsuccessful.  The 
story  of  his  Bible  translation  into  Irish  is  insuffi- 
ciently supported.  His  works  in  print  are,  Defen- 
sio  curatorum  adversus  Fratrcs  mendicantes,  Paris, 
1496;  Sermones  quatuor  ad  Crucem,  London,  1612. 
See  John  Wiclif  by  Lechler,  Lorimer's  transla- 
tion, vol.  i.  pp.  75-88,  pp.  117,  118. 

RICHARD  OF  ST.  VICTOR,  d.  1173.  Very 
little  is  known  of  his  personal  life.  He  was  a 
native  of  Scotland,  but  became  very  early  an  in- 
mate of  the  Augustine  abbey  of  St.  Victor,  in 
Paris.  He  was  chosen  prior  in  1162  ;  and  after  a 
long'  contest  he  finally  succeeded  in  driving  away 
the  abbot  Ervisias,  who  scandalized  the  brethren 
by  his  frivolous  life.  Of  Richard's  writings  quite 
a  number  are  still  extant,  — •  exegetical,  moral, 
theological,  and  mystical.  As  his  method  was 
the  mystical  allegory,  his  exegetical  works  have 
now  only  historical  interest.  His  moral  works 
(.De  statu  inter ioris  hominis,  De  eruditione  interioris 
hominis,  etc.)  are  also  strongly  colored  by  mysti- 
cism. Of  his  theological  works,  the  principal  are, 
De  verba  incurnato,  in  which  lie  praises  sin  as  the 
j'clix  culpa,  because,  if  there  had  been  no  sin,  there 
would  have  been  no  incarnation  ;  De  trinitate,  one 
of  his  most  original  productions ;  De  Emmanuele, 
against  the  Jews,  etc.  The  most  celebrated  of 
his  mystical  works  is  his  De  gratia  contcinplntiouis, 
in  which  he  gives  the  psychological  theory  of  con- 
temj}latio.a.s  an  intuition,  an  immediate  vision  of 
the  divine,  in  contradistinction  from  eughalio,  the 
common  reasoning,  and  meditatio,  the  pondering  on 
a  single,  special  subject.  The  first  edition  of  his 
works  is  that  of  Paris,  1528;  the  best,  that  of 
Rouen,  1650.  See  J.  G.  v.  Kxgelhardt:  Richard 
von  St.  Victor,  Erlangen,  18138;  Liebner:  Riehardin 
doctrina,  Gdttingen,  1S37-39.  C.  SCHMIDT. 

RICHARD,  Charles  Louis,  b.  at  Blainville-sur- 
Eau,  Lorraine,  1711;  executed  at  Mons,  Aug.  16, 
1794.  He  entered  the  Dominican  order  in  1727  ; 
taught  theology  in  Paris ;  and  took  active  part  iu 
the  polemics  against  the  encyclopedists.  At  the 
outbreak  of  the  Revolution  he  settled  in  Belgium, 
and  was  overtaken  by  the  French  army  of  occu- 
pation. Too  old  to  flee,  he  was  seized,  and  sen- 
tenced to  be  shot,  on  account  of  his  Parallcle  des 
Juifs  qui  ont  crueifie  Jesus  Christ  avec  les  Fran- 
cats  qui  ont  tue  leur  roi.  His  Diclionnaire  des  sci- 
ences ecclt'siustiques  (1760,  5  vols.)  and  Analyse  des 
conciles  (1722-77,  5  vols.)  are  still  of  value. 

RICHARDS,  James,  D.D.,  Presbyterian;  b.  at 
New  Canaan,  Conn.,  Oct.  29,  1767  ;  d.  at  Auburn, 
N.Y.,  Aug.  20,  1813.  lie  entered  Yale  College 
in  1789  ;  but  poverty  and  ill  health  compelled  him 
to  leave  at  the  end  of  freshman  year.  In  1793 
he  was  licensed,  and  in  May,  1797,  ordained  at 
Morristown,  N.J.  In  1805  he  was  moderator  of 
the  General  Assembly.  In  1809  he  settled  at 
Newark,  N.J.  In  1819  he  was  elected  professor 
of  theology  in  Auburn  Theological  Seminary, 
New  York,  but  declined :  however,  upon  his  re- 
election in  1823,  he  accepted,  and  served  the 
seminary  with  remarkable  fidelity  and  ability. 
After  his  death,  there  were  published  his  Lectures 
on  Mental  Philosophy  and  Theology,  with  a  Sketch 
of  his  Life  (New  York,  1810),  and.!  Selection  of 
Twenty  Sermons,  with  an  Fssai/  on  his  Character 
by  William  B.  Spragui;,  D.D.  (Albany,  1849). 
See  Sprague:  Annals,  iv.  99. 


RICHARDS,  William,  American  Congrega- 
tional missionary  ;  b.  at  Plainfield,  Mass.,  Aug. 
22,  1792  ;  d.  at  Honolulu,  Sandwich  Islands,  Dec. 
7,  1847.  He  was  graduated  from  Williams  Col- 
lege, 1819,  and  from  Andover  Seminary,  1822,  and 
on  Nov.  19, 1822,  sailed  for  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
under  commission  of  the  American  Board.  He 
was  stationed  at  Lahaina,  on  the  Island  of  Manui, 
and  was  very  successful.  Iu  1837  he  returned 
home  ;  went  out  again  the  next  year ;  and,  being 
taken  into  the  king's  confidence,  he  was  made  his 
counsellor,  interpreter,  and  chaplain,  while  still 
continuing  missionary  labors.  In  1842,  on  the 
independence  of  the  islands  being  guaranteed  by 
England,  Belgium,  France,  and  the  United  States 
of  America,  he  w  as  sent  as  ambassador  to  England 
and  several  other  foreign  courts.  In  1845  he 
returned  to  Honolulu,  and  was  appointed  minister 
of  public  instruction,  which  made  him  a  mem- 
ber of  the  king's  privy  council.  See  Sprague  : 
Annals,  ii.  688. 

RICHELIEU,  Armand  Jean  Duplessis  de,  b.  in 
Paris,  Sept.  5,  1585 ;  d.  there  Dec.  4,  1642.  He 
was  educated  for  the  military  profession,  but  took 
holy  orders,  and  was  in  1607  consecrated  bishop 
of  Lucon,  and  in  1622  made  a  cardinal.  His 
career  as  a  statesman  he  began  in  1614,  when 
sent  as  a  deputy  of  the  clergy  to  the  states-gen- 
eral ;  and  from  1622  to  his  death  he  governed 
Fiance  as  its  prime-minister.  The  great  aim  of 
his  foreign  policy  was  the  humiliation  of  the 
house  of  Austria,  the  baffling  of  its  aspirations  to 
a  world's  empire ;  that  of  his  home  policy  was  the 
annihilation  of  the  independence  of  the  feudal 
lords,  the  establishment  of  the  absolute  authority 
of  the  crown.  He  succeeded  in  both  fields.  Very 
characteristic  are  his  relations  with  the  Protes- 
tants. Making  a  sharp  distinction  between  reli- 
gion and  politics,  he  allied  himse'lf  with  the 
Protestants  in  Germany  against  the  emperor ; 
while  in  France  he  completely  destroyed  the  po- 
litical influence  of  the  Huguenots.  By  the  edict 
of  grace  (Nimes,  July  14,  1629)  the  fortifications 
of  the  cities  of  the  Huguenots  were  razed,  and 
their  synods  were  not  allowed  to  meet  unless  by 
authority  of  the  government ;  but  in  other  re- 
spects the  freedom  of  worship,  and  the  civil 
equality  of  Huguenots  and  Roman  Catholics, 
were  fully  respected.  See  Robson  :  Life  of  Cardi- 
nal Richelieu,  1854 ;  Schybergsox  :  Le  due  de 
Rohan  el  la  chute  du  parti  protestant  en  France, 
Paris,  1880. 

RICHER,  Edmund,  b.  under  humble  circum- 
stances at  Chource,  a  village  of  Champagne,  Sept. 
30, 1560 ;  d.  in  Paris,  Nov.  28,  1631.  He  entered 
the  service  of  the  church ;  studied  theology ;  was 
made  a  doctor  in  1590,  and  director  of  the  College 
of  Cardinal  Lemoine  in  1594.  In  1629  he  pub- 
lished his  De  ecclesiastka  politica  potestaie  (Co- 
logne, 2  vols.),  a  learned  and  acute  argument  in 
favor  of  Gallicanism,  defending  the  views  of  the 
Sorbonne,  that  the  oecumenical  council  stands 
above  the  Pope,  that  in  secular  affairs  the  State 
is  entirely  independent  of  the  Church,  etc.  He 
wras  deposed,  however,  and,  with  the  assassin's 
knife  on  his  neck,  compelled  to  recant.  See  lus 
life  by  Baili.kt,  Amst.,  1715.  C.  SCHMIDT. 

RICHMOND,  Legh,  Church  of  England;  b.  at 
Liverpool,  Jan.  29,  1772;  d.  at  Turvey,  Bedford- 
shire, May  8, 1827.     He  was  graduated  at  Trinity 
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College,  Cambridge,  1794,  and  proceeded  M.A., 
1797.  In  the  latter  year  he  was  ordained,  and 
became  a  curate  on  the  Isle  of  Wight.  In  1805 
he  was  made  rector  of  Turvey.  While  a  child, 
by  leaping  from  a  wall,  he  was  lamed  for  life. 
He  edited  The  Fathers  of  the  English  Church,  or 
a  Selection  from  the  Writings  of  the  Reformers  and 
Early  Protestant  Divines  of  the  Church  of  England, 
with  Memorials  of  their  Li  res  anil  Writings  (London, 
1807-12,  S  vols.),  and  wrote  Domestic  Portraiture, 
or  the  .Successful  Application  of  Religious  Principle 
in  the  Education  of  a  Family,  exemplijii  <l  in  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Three  Deceased  Children  of  the  Rcc. 
Legh  Richmond  (9th  ed.,  1801).  But  the  work 
by  which  he  is  best  known  is  The  Annuls  of  the 
Poor,  1814,  2  vols.  ;  which  contain  those  immor- 
tal tracts,  The  Dairyman's  Daughter,  The  Xegro 
Servant,  and  The  Young  Cottager,  previously  pub- 
lished separately.  Of  the  first,  four  million  copies, 
in  nineteen  languages,  had  been  circulated  before 
1S49.  See  his  Memoirs  by  Rev.  T.  S.  Gkimshaw, 
London,  1828;  9th  ed.,  1829;  edited  by  Bishop 
G.  T.  Bedell,  Philadelphia,  1846. 

RICHTER,  /Emilius  Ludwig,  b.  at  Stolpen,  near 
Dresden,  Feb.  15,  1808;  d.  in  Berlin,  May  S, 
1864.  He  studied  jurisprudence,  more  especially 
ecclesiastical  law,  at  the  university  of  Leipzig, 
and  was  appointed  professor  there  in  1835,  at 
Marburg  in  1838,  and  at  Berlin  in  1846.  His 
works  on  ecclesiastical  law- —  Lehrbuch  des  kathol. 
und  evangel.  Kirchenrechts,  Leipzig,  1842  (7th  ed. 
1874)  ;  Die  evaugelische  Kirchenordnungen  des  16ten 
Jahrhunderts,  Weimar,  1816  ;  Corpus  Juris  Ca- 
nonici,  1.833-39  (the  best  edition  of  that  work)  ; 
Canones  et  Decreta  Concilii  Triilentini,  Leipzig, 
1S53,  etc. — have  exercised  a  decisive  influence 
on  that  branch  of  study. 

RICHTER,  Christian  Friednch  Gottlieb,  M.D., 
German  hymnologist;  b.  at  Sorau,  Silesia,  Oct.  5, 
1676 ;  d.  at  Halle,  Oct.  5,  1711.  After  studying 
medicine  and  theology  at  Halle,  he  was  appointed 
by  Francke  superintendent  of  the  academy  there, 
and,  later,  physician  to  the  famous  Halle  Orphan- 
House.  He  was  a  Pietist.  He  wrote  thirty-three 
excellent  hymns,  of  which  several  have  been  trans- 
lated ;  e.g.,  "Jesus  my  king!  thy  mild  and  kind 
control,"  "  O  watchman  !  will  the  night  of  sin," 
"My  soul  before  thee  prostrate  lies,"  "  O  God! 
whose  attributes  shine  forth  in  turn,''  •'  Thou 
Lamb  of  God !  thou  Prince  of  peace  !  "  "  'Tis  not 
too  hard,  too  high,  an  aim."  lie  also  wrote  four 
remarkable  treatises  upon  the  bodily  sufferings  of 
Christ  during  his  crucifixion,  contained  in  vol.  iii. 
of  his  Opuscula  Median,  Leipzig,  1780-81,  3  vols. 
For  a  brief  account  of  his  views,  see  Laxgk  : 
Matthew,  p.  523,  note.  See  Rkhter's  Leben  u. 
Wirken  als  Arzt,  Theolog.  u.  Didder,  Berlin,  1.865; 
and  Miller  ;  Singers  and  Songs  of  the  Church, 
pp.  141,  142. 

RIDDLE,  Joseph  Esmond,  Church  of  England; 
b.  about  1804;  d.  at  Cheltenham,  Aug.  27,  1859. 
He  proceeded  M.A.  at  Oxford,  1831;  was  ordained 
priest,  1832,  and  settled  at  Leckhampton,  near 
Cheltenham,  1840.  In  1852  he  was  Bampton  lec- 
turer. He  is  best  known  for  his  Latin-English 
Dictionary,  founded  on  Freund,  London,  1849,  and 
(with  T.  K.  Arnold)  English-Latin  Lexicon,  1849  ; 
but  he  also  wrote  the  valuable  Manual  of  Christian 
Antiquities,  London,  1839,  2d  ed.,  1843;  Ecclesi- 
astical Chronology,  1840;  Natural  History  of  Infi- 


delity (his  Bampton  Lectures),  1852,  besides  other 
works. 

RIDGLEY,  Thomas,  D.D.,  Independent;  b.  in 
London  about  1667 ;  d.  there  March  27,  1734.  In 
1695  he  became  assistant  of  Thomas  Gouge;  and 
in  1712,  in  conjunction  with  John  Fames,  estab- 
lished a  theological  school,  in  which  he  delivered 
his  highly  esteemed  lectures  upon  the  Westmin- 
ster Assembly's  Catechism,  published  as  A  Body 
of  Divinity,  London,  1731-33,  2  vols.  ;  new  ed., 
revised,  corrected,  and  illustrated,  with  notes  by 
Kev.  J.  M.  Wilson,  Edinb.,  1844,  N.Y.,  1855. 

RIDLEY,  Nicholas,  English  reformer  and  mar- 
tyr; was  b.  early  in  the  sixteenth  century  at  Wil- 
manstock,  Northumberland;  d.  at  the  stake,  in 
Oxford,  Oct.  16,  1555.  After  studying  at  the 
grammar-school  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  he  en- 
tered Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridge,  in  1518 ;  was 
supported  by  his  uncle,  Dr.  Robert  Ridley,  fellow 
of  Queen's  College  ;  and  in  1522  became  fellow  of 
Pembroke.  In  1527  he  took  orders,  and  went  to 
the  Sorbonne,  Paris,  and  Louvain,  for  further  stud- 
ies. Returning  to  Cambridge  in  1529,  he  became 
senior  proctor  in  1533.  He  was  at  that  time  much 
admired  as  a  preacher.  Fox  calls  his  sermons 
"pithy  sermons."  Cranmer  made  him  his  do- 
mestic chaplain,  and  vicar  of  Heme,  East  Kent. 
In  1540  he  became  king's  chaplain,  and  master  of 
Pembroke  Hall,  and  in  1541  prebendary  of  Can- 
terbury. At  this  period  he  was  accused,  at  the 
instigation  of  Bishop  Gardiner,  of  preaching 
against  the  Six  Articles.  The  case  being  referred 
to  Gardiner,  Ridley  was  acquitted.  In  1545  he 
was  made  prebendary  of  Westminster,  in  1547 
bishop  of  Rochester,  and  in  1550  Bonner's  suc- 
cessor in  the  see  of  London.  Bishop  Ridley's 
name  will  always  be  mentioned  in  the  same  breath 
with  those  of  Cranmer  and  Latimer,  and  honored 
for  its  distinguished  connection  with  the  emanci- 
pation from  the  errors  and  superstitions  of  the 
papal  system.  In  1545  he  publicly  renounced  the 
doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  to  which  he  was  led 
by  reading  Bertram's  Book  on  the  Sacrament.  He 
committed  to  memory,  in  the  walks  of  Pembroke 
Hall,  nearly  all  the  Epistles  in  Greek.  He  was 
committed  to  the  Tower,  July  26, 1553,  from  which 
he  was  removed  with  Latimer  to  the  jail  of  Bo- 
cardo,  Oxford.  There  he  was  burned  before  Bal- 
liol  Hall.  The  night  before  his  execution  he  said 
to  some  friends,  with  whom  he  had  supped,  "I 
mean  to  go  to  bed,  and,  by  God's  will,  to  sleep  as 
quietly  as  ever  I  did  in  my  life."  He  seems  to 
have  been  less  imperturbable  than  his  fellow-mar- 
tyr, Latimer,  who,  on  the  way  to  the  stake,  cheered 
him  up  with  the  famous  words,  "  Be  of  good  com- 
fort, Master  Ridley  :  play  the  man.  We  shall  this 
day  light  such  a  caudle,  by  God's  grace,  in  Eng- 
land, as,  I  trust,  shall  never  be  put  out."  Fox  has 
preserved  an  interesting  account  of  Ridley,  and 
describes  him  as  "a man  beautified  witli  excellent 
qualities,  so  ghostly  inspired  and  godly  learned, 
and  now  written,  doubtless,  in  the  Book  of  Life," 
etc.  Quarles  has  a  poem  on  Ridley,  in  which  he 
says, — 
"Home  thundered  death;  but  Kidley's  dauntless  eye 

Star'd  in  Death's  face,  and  scorned  Death  standing 
bye. 

In  spite  of  Borne,  for  England's  faith  he  stood; 

And  in  the  flames  he  sealed  it  with  his  blood." 

Ridley,  although  a  learned  man,  left  few  writ- 
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ings  behind  him.  They  are,  .1  Treatise  against 
Image-  Worship  :  Declaration  against  Transubstanlia- 
tion  ;  A  Piteous  Lamentation  of  the  Miserable  Estate 
of  the  Church  in  England  in  the  Time  of  the  Late 
Recoil  from  the  Gospel,  etc.  And  there  have  been 
published  by  the  Religious  Tract  Society,  London, 
Treatise  and  Letters  of  Dr.  Nicholas  Ridley ;  and  by 
the  Parker  Society,  The  Works  of  Nicholas  Ridley, 
Cambridge,  1841.  See  Fox  :  Arts  and  Monuments ; 
Dr.  Gloucester  Ridley  :  Life  of  Bishop  Ridley, 
London,  1763.  D.  s.  SC'HAFF. 

RIEGER,  Georg  Conrad,  b.  at  Cannstadt, 
March  7,  1087;  d.  at  Stuttgart,  April  16,  17-13. 
He  studied  theology  at  Tubingen,  and  was  ap- 
pointed professor  at  the  gymnasium  of  Stuttgart 
in  1721,  and  pastor  of  St.  Leonhard  in  1733.  He 
was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  preachers  of  the 
pietistic  school  of  his  age,  and  published  a  consid- 
erable number  of  sermons,  which  are  still  much 
read  in  Wiii'temberg,  —  Herzenspgslille,  Ziillichau, 
1742  (latest  edition,  Stuttgart,  1853-54) ;  Richtiger 
und  leichler  Weg  zum  Himmel,  Stuttgart,  1744; 
Hochzeitpredigten,  1749  (latest  edition,  Stuttgart, 
1856),  etc.  PALMER. 

RIGHTEOUSNESS,  Original.  (For  the  Right- 
eousness of  Faith  see  Justification.)  The  elder 
Protestant  theologians  designated  by  the  term 
Juslitia  originalis,  or  "original  righteousness,"  the 
condition  of  man  as  made  in  the  image  of  God, 
and  before  the  fall.  It  is  found  for  the  first  time 
in  the  writings  of  the  scholastics,  but  the  treat- 
ment of  the  doctrine  was  begun  by  Augustine. 
In  his  treatise  De peccalor.  vier.  et  remiss,  (ii.  37), 
he  uses  the  term  prima  juslitia,  "  first  righteous- 
ness." He  considers  the  doctrine  from  the  stand- 
point of  man's  creation  in  the  divine  image,  ire- 
nseus,  Theophylact,  Justin,  and  others,  speak  of  I 
this  first  estate  as  one  of  childlike  simplicity  and 
innocency.  The  statement  of  Athanasius  (ed. 
Paris,  ii.  225)  stands  alone  :  "  Those  who  mortify 
the  deeds  of  the  body,  and  have  put  on  the  new 
man,  which  is  created  after  God,  have  the  man 
after  his  image ;  for  such  was  Adam  before  his 
disobedience  "  (exovii  to  aav'  rinova,  toiovto^  yiip  r/v  6 
'A.dii/1  npb  rf/g  napaKn^).  Prominence  was  given,  in 
the  treatment  of  this  subject,  to  man's  spiritual 
endowment  with  reason  and  freedom,  by  which 
he  was  to  secure  moral  perfection.  AVith  Augus- 
tine the  image  of  God  is  the  inalienable  "rational 
soul"  {anima  rationalis).  This  includes  the  will, 
with  a  positive  inclination  to  holiness.  The  first 
man,  however,  stood  in  need  of  divine  help  to 
reach  full  righteousness  (plena  juslitia).  At  first 
he  was  willing  not  to  sin,  and  by  supernatural 
grace  he  was  able  not  to  sin  (posse  non  peccare). 
At  the  fall  the  concupiscence  of  the  flesh(  concu- 
piscentia  carnis)  took  the  place  of  the  good  will 
(bona  voluntas),  and  is  itself  sin  ;  that  is,  the  oppo- 
site of  righteousness.  Alter  Augustine's  death, 
semi-Pelagianism  prevailed  in  the  church  ;  and 
at  the  synod  of  Orange,  in  529,  it  was  stated, 
that,  "  by  the  sin  of  Adam,  the  free  will  was  so 
inclined  and  attenuated  (rdtenuatum),  that  no  one 
was  afterwards  able  to  love  God  as  he  should,  to 
believe  in  God,  or  to  be  influenced  concerning 
God,  except  the  prevenient  grace  of  the  divine 
mercy  acted  upon  him."  The  scholastic  theolo- 
gians went  farther.  They  dated  the  discord  be- 
tween flesh  and  spirit  before  the  fall.  The  divine 
grace  subjected  the  former  to  the  latter  in  the 


case  of  Adam  :  therefore  man's  original  right- 
eousness was  a  superadded  gift  (donum  super- 
additum).  The  proof  was  found  in  the  alleged 
difference  between  likeness  and  image  (similitudo 
imago,  Gen.  i.  26).  The  essential  elements  of 
the  divine  image  were  reason  and  will.  Eternal 
life  was  a  superadded  gift. 

The  Reformers,  with  their  deep  sense  of  the 
sinfulness  of  sin,  defined  the  original  state  of 
man  as  one  in  which  righteousness  and  goodness 
were  essential  elements.  Bellarmin  developed 
the  Roman-Catholic  doctrine.  As  man  came  forth 
from  the  Creator's  hands,  he  consisted  of  flesh 
and  spirit,  and  stood  related  to  the  animals  and 
the  angels.  By  the  latter  he  had  intelligence  and 
will ;  by  the  former,  passions  and  appetite  (sensus 
et  ajf'ectus).  A  conflict  arose,  and  from  the  con- 
flict a  terrible  difficulty  in  doing  well  (ingens  bene 
agendi  difjicullas).  This  was  the  disease  of  na- 
ture (morbus  natures)  which  inheres  in  matter : 
hence  God  added  the  gift  of  original  righteous- 
ness. It  was  this  perfection  of  the  divine  image, 
and  not  the  image  itself,  which  man  lost  at  the 
fall. 

The  question  is,  whether  man  began  -with  a 
state  of  absolute  moral  perfection,  as  the  older 
Protestant  theologians,  especially  the  Lutheran 
theologians,  asserted.  Against  this  view,  Julius 
Muller  properly  brings  the  objection  that  it  ex- 
cludes the  possibility  of  the  fall.  But  man's 
original  condition  was  not  one  without  a  positive 
inclination  to  goodness.  His  will  had  this  dis- 
position; but,  while  it  was  in  harmony  with  God's 
will,  it  might  sin,  and  in  the  possibility  of  its 
sinning  consisted  its  freedom.  It  was  man's  duty 
to  preserve  his  rectitude  by  his  own  voluntary 
choice,  thus  confirming  God's  work.  The  doc- 
trine of  man's  original  righteousness  is  not  neces- 
sarily found  in  Eph.  iv.  24,  but  in  Gen.  i.,  ii., 
Eccl.  vii:  29,  and  especially  in  the  scriptural 
definitions  of  sin,  —  as  a  defiance  of  the  divine 
will,  and  the  cause  of  human  corruption,  and  the 
analogy  presented  by  the  righteousness  of  faith. 
See  Chemnitz  :  De  imag.  Dei  in  horn.,  AVittenb., 
1570;  Cotta  :  De  revlitud.  horn,  primceva,  Tub., 
1753 ;  AYernsdorf  :  De  reliq.  imag.  die,  AVittenb., 
1720  ;  [A.  Ritsctil  :  I)ie  christl.  Lehre  von  der 
Recht/ertir/ung  und  Versohnung  dargeslellt,  Bonn, 
1870-74,  3  vols.,  2d  ed.,  1882-83  ;  Eng.  trans,  of 
vol.  i.,  A  Critical  History  of  the  Christian  Doc- 
trine of  Justification  and  Reconciliation,  Edinb., 
1872 ;  and  the  Theologies  of  Hodge,  Van  Oos- 
terzee,  and  Dorner  ;  and  the  works  on  Sym- 
bolics sub  "Primitive  State  "].  H.  cremer. 

RIM'MON  (J131,  pomegranate),  the  name  of  an 
Aramaic  divinity  mentioned  by  Kaaman  (2  Kings 
v.  18).  It  occurs  as  the  name  of  three  places 
(Josh.  xv.  32;  1  Chron.  vi.  77;  Judg.  xx.  45), 
and  also  as  a  proper  name  (2  Sam.  iv.  2);  but 
it  is  uncertain  whether,  in  these  cases,  the  name 
comes  from  the  god,  or  the  pomegranate.  The 
LXX.  makes  a  distinction  between  them,  calling 
the  god  'Pe/iptiv,  and  the  pomegranate  'Pe/i/iuv, 
PeuvCjv.  The  correct  form  for  the  god's  name  is, 
indeed,  Raman,  or  Ramman  ;  for  he  is  the  Assyr- 
ian god  Rammanu.  The  best  explanation  of 
the  word  is  "the  height."  The  many-seeded 
pomegranate  is  the  symbol  of  fruitfulness.  The 
tree  was  holy,  and  its  fruit  appears  upon  the 
sculptures  in  the  hands  of  deities  (Baal  Hham- 
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man,  Zeus  Kasios).  Astarte  planted  the  pome- 
granate upon  Cyprus  :  hence  the  close  connection 
between  the  name  "pomegranate"  and  the  god. 
See  Baudissin  :  Stud  ten ;  P.  Scmn.z  :  Gdtzen- 
dienst.  -\volv  baudissin. 

RINC,  Melchior,  was  schoolmaster  at  Ilersfeld, 
when  in  1524  he  became  acquainted  with  Thomas 
Miinzer,  and  soon,  also,  one  of  his  must  ardent 
disciples.  In  the  same  year  he  went  to  Sweden 
as  leader  of  an  Anabaptist  movement  in  Stock- 
holm, but  returned  shortly  after  to  take  part  in 
the  Peasants'  War.  After  a  visit  to  Switzerland, 
he  began  to  preach  in  the  vicinity  of  Ilersfeld, 
attacking  the  Lutherans  with  great  violence;  but 
in  1531  he  was  imprisoned  by  the  landgrave  of 
Hesse,  and  probably  never  released.  His  writings 
have  perished. 

RINGS  were  used  as  ornaments  for  the  nose, 
the  ears,  the  arms,  and  the  legs,  and  more  espe- 
cially for  the  fingers,  as  far  back  in  the  history 
of  the  human  race  as  historical  researches  reach. 
The  Babylonians,  Hebrews,  Egyptians,  Greeks, 
and  Romans,  and  the  barbaric  peoples  of  Teu- 
tonic origin  which  invaded  Europe,  or,  rather,  the 
Roman  Empire,  at  the  beginning  of  our  era,  wore 
them.  In  course  of  time,  however,  the  ornament 
received  a  special  signification,  and  the  finger- 
ring  became  a  token  of  authority,  or  a  sign  of  a 
pledge.  A  token  of  authority  was  that  ring  which 
Pharaoh  gave  to  Joseph  (Gen.  xli.  42),  or  Ahasue- 
rus  to  Hainan  (Esth.  iii.  10),  or  Antiochus  to 
Philip  (1  Mace,  vi.  15) ;  and  so  was  the  ring  which 
every  member  of  the  equestrian  order  in  the 
Roman  Commonwealth  wore.  After  the  battle  of 
Cannse,  Hannibal  sent  a  bushel  of  such  rings  to 
Carthage.  A  sign  of  a  pledge  was  the  ring,  which, 
among  the  Hebrews  and  the  Romans,  the  bride- 
groom gave  to  the  bride  on  the  occasion  of  their 
betrothal,  and  which  in  the  tenth  century  of  our 
era  became  the  Christian  marriage-ring.  A  com- 
bination of  both  these  significations  is  represented 
by  the  episcopal  ring,  which  is  at  once  emblematic 
of  his  espousal  to  the  church  and  of  the  power 
of  his  office,  whence  it  is  sometimes  called  annulus 
sponsalilius,  and  sometimes  annulus  palatii.  At 
what  time  it  became  a  part  of  the  official  costume 
of  a  bishop  is  not  exactly  known.  It  is  mentioned 
for  the  first  time  in  the  second  book  of  the  Eccle- 
siastical Offices  by  Isidore  of  Seville,  595-633,  then 
in  a  letter  from  Pope  Boniface  IV.,  read  in  the 
Council  of  Rome,  610,  and  in  the  twenty-eighth 
canon  of  the  Fourth  Council  of  Toledo,  633.  For 
the  "Fisherman's  Ring,"  see  Annulus  Piscato- 
Rius.  See  Martigxy:  Des  Anueaux  cite-  les 
premiers  Chretiens,  Macon,  1358. 

RINKART,  Martin,  German  hymnologist;  b.  at 
Eilenburg,  April  23,  15^0  ;  d.  there,  as  archdeacon, 
Dec.  8, 1619.  After  studying  at  Leipzig,  and  serv- 
ing as  pastor  in  Eisleben  and  Eudeborn,  he  settled 
in  Eilenburg  (1017),  and  there  remained  till  his 
death :  thus  his  settlement  was  synchronous  with 
the  Thirty- Years'  "War.  In  the  pestilence  of 
1637,  and  famine  of  1638,  he  was  a  savior  to  his 
fellow-townsmen ;  and  when  the  Swedish  Lieut. - 
Col.  Dorfling,  on  Feb.  21,  1639,  demanded  thirty 
thousand  thalers  (ten  thousand  dollars)  as  the 
ransom  of  the  city  from  destruction,  and  he  had 
pleaded  in  vain,  he  assembled  the  citizens  to  prayer 
and  service,  with  the  result  that  the  victorious 
Swede  at  last  accepted  two  thousand  gulden  (one 


thousand  dollars)  as  ransom.  But  it  is  as  the 
author  of  the  German  7V;  Deum  (Nun  dankel  alle 
Goll,  1614)  that  Kinkart  is  immortal.  The  hymn 
is  in  three  stanzas,  of  which  the  first  two  are 
based  upon  Sirach,  lines  24-26,  and  the  third  upon 
the  old  Gloria  I'ulri.  Miss  Wiukworth  has  made 
a  close  English  translation.  See  Plato:  M. 
Rinkart,  Leipzig.  ls:i();  .Miller:  Singers  and  Songs 
of  the  ( 'hitrch,  pp.  56,  57. 

RIPLEY,  Henry  Jones,  D.D.,  Baptist ;  b.  in  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  Jan  -IS,  179S;  d.  at  Newton  Centre, 
Mass.,  May  21,  1875.  He  was  graduated  at  Har- 
vard University,  1816,  and  at  Andover  Theologi- 
cal Seminary,  1819;  was  evangelist  among  the 
Southern  slaves  from  181.9  to  1^26,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  year.  In  1826  he  became  professor  of 
biblical  literature  and  pastoral  duties  in  the  newly 
founded  Newton  Theological  Institution;  from 
1832  he  taught  biblical  literature  only,  until  in 
1.S39  he  was  transferred  to  the  chair  of  sacred 
rhetoric  and  pastoral  duties.  He  resigned  in  lfe60 ; 
for  five  years  engaged  in  literary  work  and  evan- 
gelistic labors  among  the  freedmen  of  Georgia; 
in  1865  became  librarian  of  Newton;  and  from 
1872  to  1S75  was  associate  professor  of  biblical 
literature.  Besides  much  work  in  periodicals,  he 
wrote,  Memoir  of  Her.  T.  S.  Winn,  Boston,  1824; 
Christian  Baptism,  1833  ;  Notes  on  the  Four  Gospels, 
1S37-38,  2  vols.;  Notes  on  the  Acts  of  (lie  Apostles, 
1844 ;  Sacred  Rhetoric,  1S49 ;  Notes  on  Romans, 
1857;  Exclusiceness  of  the  Baptists,  1S57  ;  Church 
Polity,  1867;  Notes  on  Hebrews,  1868. 

RIPON,  a  town  in  Yorkshire,  Eng.  The  abbot 
of  Melrose  founded  a  monastery  there  in  661, 
which  the  Danes  destroyed  in  867.  The  cathedral 
was  begun  in  1331,  finished,  probably,  1494.  The 
town  was  made  the  seat  of  a  bishopric  in  1836. 

RIPPON,  John,  D.D.,  a  prominent  Baptist  min- 
ister, and  for  sixty-three  years  pastor  of  a  single 
charge  in  London;  was  b.  at  Tiverton,  Devon, 
April  29,  1751  ;  and  d.  in  London,  Dec.  17,  1S36. 
He  edited  the  Baptist  Annual  Register,  1790-1802, 
An  Arrangement  of  the  Psalms,  Hymns,  etc.,  of  Dr. 
Watts,  and  A  Selection  of  Hymns,  1787,  10th  ed., 
enlarged,  1800.  Some  of  the  contents  of  this  last 
are  supposed  to  be  wholly  or  in  part  his  own ;  but 
his  services  to  hymnody  are  much  more  eminent 
as  a  compiler  than  as  a  composer.  His  Selection 
included  many  originals  by  Beddome,  S.  Stennett, 
Ryland,  Turner,  Francis,  and  others,  and  brought 
to  public  notice  many  lyrics  previously  in  print, 
but  little  known.  Frequently  reprinted,  and 
consulted  by  almost  every  subsequent  compiler, 
its  direct  and  indirect  influences  have  been  in- 
calculable. It  ranks  as  one  of  the  half-dozen 
hymn-books  of  most  historical  importance  in  the 
English  language.  F.  M.  BIRD. 

RISLER,  Jeremiah,  Moravian  ;  b.  at  Muhlhau- 
sen,  Upper  Alsace,  Nov.  9,  1720;  d.  at  Berthels- 
dorf,  Saxony,  Aug.  23,  1811.  He  was  graduated 
at  Basel;  from  1744  to  1700  a  Reformed  minister 
at  Lubeck  and  St.  Petersburg,  but  from  1760  to 
his  death  a  Moravian ;  from  1782  a  bishop ;  and 
from  1786  a  member  of  the  Unity's  Elders  Con- 
ference. He  was  an  eloquent  preacher,  and  faith- 
ful bishop.  He  made  a  French  translation  of 
Zinzendorf's  Discourses,  and  of  the  Hymnal  (1785), 
wrote  La  sainte  doctrine  (1769),  Lcben  von  A.  G. 
Spangenberg  (Barby  u.  Leipzig,  1794),  and  Erziih- 
lungen  aus  der  Brudergeschichle,  3  vols. 
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RITTER,  Karl,  b.  at  Quedlinburg,  Aug.  7, 
1779 ;  d.  in  Berlin,  Sept.  25, 1859  ;  was  appointed 
professor  of  geography  in  the  university  of  Ber- 
lin in  1820,  and  gave  a  new  and  powerful  impulse 
to  that  branch  of  study.  Those  of  his  works 
which  interest  the  student  of  the  Bible  are  Der 
Jordan  unci  die  Beschiffung  des  Todten  Meeres, 
Berlin,  1850;  Ein  Bl'iclc  auf  Paldstina,  Berlin, 
1852;  The  Comparative  Geography  of  Palestine  and 
the  Sinaitic  Peninsula,  trans,  by  Gage,  Edinburgh, 
1866,  4  vols. 

RITUAL  means  a  regulation  of  external  wor- 
ship, and  has  aptly  been  denned  as  "  the  external 
body  of  words  and  action  by  which  worship  is 
expressed  and  exhibited  before  God  and  man." 

RITUALE  ROMANUM.  After  the  Council  of 
Trent,  the  popes  took  great  care  to  suppress  the 
various  rituals  which  had  developed  within  the 
pale  of  the  Roman  Church,  and  to  establish  uni- 
formity of  worship  throughout  the  church.  For 
that  purpose,  Pius  V.  published  the  Breviarium  Ro- 
manum  and  the  Missale  Romanum;  Clement  VIII., 
the  Pontificate  and  Ceremoniale ;  and  Paul  V.,  the 
Rituale  Romanum,  which,  by  a  decree  of  June  16, 
1611,  was  made  obligatory  on  all  the  officers  of  the 
Church  of  Rome.  See  J.  Catalanus  :  Sacrarum 
Ceremon.  sive  Rituum  Eccles.  S.  Rom.  Ecclesice  Lib. 
Tres,  Rome,  1750,  2  vols.  fol.      n.  f.  jacobson. 

RITUALISM.  This  popular  catchword  is  used 
to  describe  the  second  stage  of  that  movement  in 
the  English  Church  which  in  its  earlier  condition 
had  been  named  Tractarianism.  The  name  first 
appears,  probably,  in  connection  with  the  riots 
at  St.  George's-in-the-East  in  1859  (cf.  quotation 
from  East  London  Observer  of  May,  1859,  quoted  in 
Letter  to  Bishop  of  London,  by  Bryan  King,  1860). 

The  revival  of  interest  in  Catholic  dogma, 
effected  by  the  Oxford  writers  of  the  Tracts  for 
the  Times,  was  naturally  succeeded  by  a  revival  of 
interest  in  Catholic  observances.  This  practical 
revival  carried  the  movement  into  novel  circum- 
stances and  situations ;  for  the  earlier  detection 
and  exhibition  of  that  sacerdotal  structure  of  the 
church  which  had  been  secured  to  it  by  struggles 
of  the  Elizabethan  divines,  was  carried  on,  of 
necessity,  in  the  intellectual,  academic  region. 
The  claim  asserted,  first  had  to  make  good  its 
doctrinal  status :  it  had  to  begin  by  working  its 
way  into  the  mind  and  the  imagination.  The 
Tractarian  writers  recognized  this  necessary  order: 
they  anxiously  held  aloof  from  precipitating  those 
effects,  which  they,  nevertheless,  distinctly  anti- 
cipated from  this  teaching.  '•  We  the  old  Trac- 
tarians,"  wrote  Dr.  Pusey  in  the  Daily  Express, 
May  21,  1877,  "  deliberately  abstained  from  in- 
novating in  externals."  "We  understood  the 
'  Ornaments  Rubric '  in  its  most  obvious  meaning, 
—  that  certain  ornaments  were  to  be  used  which 
were  used  in  the  second  year  of  King  Edward  VI. : 
we  were  fully  conscious  that  we  were  disobeying 
it ;  but  we  were  employed  in  teaching  the  faith 
to  a  forgetful  generation,  and  we  thought  it  in- 
jurious to  distract  men's  minds  by  questions  about 
externals.  We  left  it  for  the  church  to  revive  " 
(Letter  of  Dr.  Pusey  to  English  Church  Union). 
Also,  Letter  to  the  Times,  March  28, 1874  :  "  There 
was  a  contemporary  movement  for  a  very  moder- 
ate ritual  in  a  London  congregation.  We  (the 
Tractarians)  were  united  with  it  in  friendship, 
but  the  movements  were  unconnected." 


As  soon  as  their  teaching  had  secured  believ- 
ers, it  set  itself  to  apply  its  principles  in  action  ; 
and  this  active  application  of  recovered  belief  in 
a  sacerdotal  church  inevitably  took  the  form  of 
recovering  and  re-asserting  that  liturgical  struc- 
ture which  still  underlay  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer. 

The  movement,  in  making  this  fresh  effort, 
passed  from  the  study  to  the  street :  it  became 
practical,  missionary,  evangelistic.  It  insisted 
that  its  work  upon  the  masses,  in  their  dreary 
poverty,  demanded  the  bright  attraction  and  re- 
lief of  outward  ornament,  and  the  effective  teach- 
ing of  the  eye.  This  change  from  the  university 
to  the  town  was  signalized  by  the  establishment 
of,  e.g.,  St.  Saviour's,  Leeds  (to  which  the  Trac- 
tarian leaders  lent  all  their  authority),  and  of 
the  Margaret-street  Chapel,  under  F.  Oakeley,  a 
devoted  companion  of  J.  H.  Newman. 

The  transition  to  ritual  was  not  only  a  practi- 
cal expediency,  it  was  also  the  logical  outcome 
of  the  new  position  ;  for  the  doctrinal  revival  lay 
in  its  emphatic  assertion  of  the  conception  of 
mediation,  of  mediatorial  offering.  This  media- 
tion was,  it  taught,  effected  by  the  taking  of 
flesh ;  i.e.,  of  the  outward  to  become  the  offering, 
the  instrument  of  worship.  The  body  of  the 
Lord  was  the  one  acceptable  offering,  sanctified 
by  the  Spirit ;  and  in  and  through  that  media- 
torial body  all  human  nature  won  its  right  to 
sanctification,  to  holy  use.  The  spirit  needs,  ac- 
cording to  this  teaching,  an  outward  expression 
to  symbolize  its  inward  devotion.  Its  natural 
mode  of  approach  to  God  is  through  sacramental 
signs;  and  the  use  of  special  sacraments  justifies, 
of  necessity,  the  general  use  of  visible  symbols. 
If  grace  comes  through  outward  pledges,  then 
devotion  will  obviously  be  right  in  using  for  its 
realization  forms  and  signs  and  gestures ;  love 
will  be  right  in  showing  itself  through  beauty; 
and  prayer  and  praise  will  instinctively  resort  to 
ceremonial. 

Nor  was  the  pressure  towards  ritual  merely 
doctrinal.  The  double  movement  in  the  church 
had  its  parallel  in  the  seculuv  V\orld.  The  spirit- 
ual revival  of  Wordsworth  lud  its  reflex  in  the 
emotional  revival  of  Wnliei'  Scott.  The  set  of 
things  was  running  counter  to  Puritan  bareness. 
The  force  and  reality  of  imagination  in  the  shap- 
ing of  life's  interests  were  recognized  with  the 
glad  welcome  of  a  recovered  joy.  A  touch  of 
kindliness  repeopled  the  earth  with  fancies  and 
suggestions,  and  visions  and  dreams.  This  world 
was  no  longer  a  naked  factory,  housing  the  ma- 
chinery of  a  precise  and  unyielding  dogma ;  nor 
was  it  the  bare  and  square  hall  in  which  reason 
lectured  on  the  perils  of  a  morbid  enthusiasm : 
it  was  a  garden  once  more,  rich  with  juicy  life, 
and  warm  with  color.  This  literary  warmth 
mixed  itself  in  with  the  doctrinal  movement 
towards  the  enrichment  of  the  churches.  The 
emotions  were  making  new  demands  upon  out- 
ward things:  they  required  more  satisfaction. 
They  had  been  taught  by  the  novelists  to  turn  to 
the  past,  whether  of  cavaliers  with  plumes  and 
chivalry,  or  of  the  middle  ages  with  wild  castles 
and  belted  knights,  and  praying  monks  and  clois- 
tered nuns.  All  this  world  of  strange  mystery  and 
artistic  charm  had  become  alive  again  to  them, 
and  the  revival  made  them  discontented  with  the 
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prosy  flatness  of  common  life.  The  churches  were 
responding  to  a  real  and  wide  need  when  they 
offered  a  refuge  and  a  relief  to  the  distressed 
imagination.  Everywhere  began  the  Gothic  re- 
vival. The  restoration  of  the  disgraced  and 
destitute  parish  churches,  which  had  become  prac- 
tically necessary,  was  taken  up  by  men  full  of 
admiration  for  the  architecture  which  had  first 
built  them.  They  were  passionately  set  on  bring- 
ing them  back  as  far  as  possible  into  their  original 
condition.  The  architects  thus  were,  indirectly, 
ardent  workers  on  the  side  of  the  ecclesiastical 
revival.  They  eagerly  studied  liturgical  correct- 
ness in  restoring  the  beauty  of  the  chancels,  in 
placing  the  altar  at  its  proper  height  and  distance, 
in  arranging  the  screen  and  the  stalls,  the  altar- 
rails  and  credence-table.  This  combination  of 
ecclesiastical  and  architectural  sentiment  was 
greatly  furthered  by  the  Cambridge  Ecclesiologi- 
cal  Society  ;  which  did  much  to  foster  antiquarian 
exactness,  and  to  promote  active  efforts  at  restora- 
tion. (Beresford  Hope's  Worship  in  the  Church 
of  England.)  This  architectural  movement,  which 
dated  its  earliest  impulses  from  J.  H.  Newman's 
church,  built  at  Littlemore  amid  much  ferment 
and  anxiety,  culminated  in  the  vast  achievements 
of  Gilbert  Scott  and  George  Street,  whose  handi- 
work has  been  left  in  restored  churches  through- 
out the  length  and  breadth  of  England.  This 
general  restoration  of  order  and  fairness  into  the 
public  services,  which  ran  level  with  the  renewal 
of  church  fabrics,  roused  much  popular  hostility, 
which  made  itself  known  in  riotous  disturbances, 
as  at  Exeter,  etc.,  chiefly  directed  against  the  use 
of  the  surplice  in  the  pulpit,  following  a  direction 
for  its  use  given  in  a  charge  by  Bishop  Blomfield 
in  1812. 

But  just  as  the  artistic  movement  deepened 
from  the  external  ornamentation  of  the  Waverley 
novels  into  the  impassioned  mysticism  of  D.  G. 
Rossetti  and  the  pre-Raphaelite  brothers,  so  the 
architectural  revival  deepened  into  the  symbol- 
ism of  a  more  rapt  sacramentalism.  This  it  was 
which  produced  the  historical  crisis ;  and  this  crisis 
became  yet  more  critical  by  forcing  into  sharp  an- 
tagonism the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  jurisdictions 
which  were  called  upon  to  deal  with  the  renovat- 
ing ministers.  The  story  of  the  movement  turns 
round  the  various  legal  judgments  given  to  de- 
termine the  sense  of  the  "  Ornaments  Rubric ;  " 
i.e.,  the  Rubric  inserted,  in  its  first  form,  into  the 
Prayer-Book  of  Elizabeth,  and  re-inserted,  in  a 
slightly  changed  form,  in  the  Prayer-Book  of  the 
Restoration,  prescribing  the  ornaments  of  the  min- 
ister and  of  the  chancel  during  all  offices.  The 
aim  of  the  Elizabethan  divines  had  been  to  secure 
the  main  work  of  the  Reformation,  and  yet  to 
protect  the  Liturgy  from  the  "loose  and  licentious 
handling  "  of  the  more  eager  of  the  Marian  exiles. 
They  had  therefore  accepted,  with  some  important 
alterations,  the  second  of  the  two  Prayer-Books 
of  Edward  VI.  as  the  standard  of  the  Reformed 
services ;  but,  owing  to  the  strong  pressure  of  the 
queen,  they  refused  to  adopt  it  also  as  the  stand- 
ard of  the  ornaments  ;  and  for  this  they  went  back 
to  an  earlier  date,  the  second  year  of  King  Ed- 
ward VI.,  when  much  ritual  remained  which  the 
first  Prayer-Book  of  Edward  VI.  had  accepted, 
but  which  the  second  book  had  rejected.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  this  included  and  intended  chasu- 


bles and  copes,  albs  and  tunicles,  with  other  details 
of  altar-furniture.  The  question  that  arose  was 
as  to  how  far  this  Rubric,  when  re-enacted  in  the 
Act  of  Uniformity,  was  intended  by  the  divines 
of  the  Restoration  to  retain  its  full  original  sense. 
In  its  earlier  form  it  was  prescribed  "until  the 
queen  should  take  further  order."  Was  that 
"further  order"  ever  taken  ?  and,  if  so,  does  the 
later  condition  of  the  Rubric,  in  omitting  any  ref- 
erence to  this  "  further  order,"  assume  that  order, 
or  ignore  it?  If  it  ignored  it,  why  was  it  never 
acted  upon?  For  certainly  these  ornaments  have 
never  been  in  full  use.  But,  if  it  assumed  it,  how 
was  it  possible  not  to  define  what  the  "  order  "  was, 
or  to  prescribe  still  the  second  year  of  Edward  VI. 
as  the  standard,  without  a  hint  of  any  qualifica- 
tion ?  Round  this  main  issue  a  swarm  of  compli- 
cated historical,  legal,  and  liturgical  arguments 
arose  ;  and  who  was  to  decide  among  them  ?  Here 
started  up  a  new  difficulty.  The  juridical  relations 
between  Church  and  State  were  the  result  of  a 
most  long  and  intricate  history,  which  at  the  Ref- 
ormation had  finally  assumed  this  general  form. 
The  old  machinery  of  ecclesiastical  courts  re- 
mained entire,  —  consisting  of  the  Bishop's  Courts 
of  First  Instance,  in  which  the  bishop's  chancellor 
adjudicated  ;  and  the  Archbishop's  Court  of  Ap- 
peal, in  which  the  dean  of  arches  gave  judgment, 
as  the  embodiment  of  the  archbishop.  But  from 
this,  again,  there  was  to  be  an  appeal  to  the  king ; 
and  for  hearing  such  appeals  a  composite  court 
had  been  erected  by  Henry  VIII.,  the  Court  of 
Delegates,  the  exact  jurisdiction  of  which  had 
never  been  clearly  defined.  This  had  continued, 
rarely  used,  dimly  considered,  until,  without  any- 
body's notice,  a  great  legal  reform,  carried  out  by 
Lord  Brougham,  was  discovered  to  have  trans- 
ferred, without  intending  it,  all  the  power  of  this 
Court  of  Delegates  to  a  certain  Committee  of  Privy 
Council,  composed  and  defined  for  other  general 
purposes.  When  suddenly  there  was  need  of  a 
final  adjudication  on  anxious  and  agitating  spir- 
itual questions,  it  was  this  Committee  of  Privy 
Council  which  the  rival  parties  found  themselves 
facing.  It  dealt  with  the  question  of  baptism,  in 
the  case  of  Mr.  Gorham  (lSoO)  ;  and  Bishop  Blom- 
field of  London  had  in  consequence,  speaking  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  protested  against  the  nature 
and  character  of  the  committee  as  a  court  of  final 
appeal  in  ecclesiastical  questions.  No  change, 
however,  had  been  effected ;  and  in  March,  1857, 
the  question  of  ritual  was  brought  before  it,  on 
appeal,  in  the  case  of  "  Westerton  vs.  Liddell,"  in 
which  case  the  ritualistic  practices  of  St.  Barna- 
bas, Pimlico,  had  been  condemned  in  the  Consis- 
tory Court  of  London  and  in  the  Court  of  Arches. 
Amidst  great  excitement,  the  committee  pro- 
nounced that  the  Rubric  permitted  generally  the 
use  of  those  articles  which  were  prescribed  under 
the  first  Prayer-Book,  and  therefore  sanctioned 
the  use  of  credence-table,  altar-cross,  altar-lights, 
colored  altar-cloths,  etc.  From  that  moment  the 
Ritualists  have  acted  steadily  in  the  belief  that 
this  legal  decision  was  but  affirming  that  which 
is  the  plain,  historical  sense  of  the  words  in  the 
Rubric,  and  have  pressed,  often  with  rashness, 
sometimes  with  insolence,  for  the  revival  of  all 
the  ritual  which  this  interpretation  justified.  In 
accomplishing  this,  they  have  been  aided,  advised, 
and  sustained  by  the  elaborate  organization  of  the 
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English  Church  Union,  numbering  now  over  twen- 
ty thousand  members,  formed  for  the  defence  and 
protection  of  those,  who,  in  carrying  out  the  Rubric 
so  understood,  were  menaced  by  perils  and  penal- 
ties. For  however  favorable  single  congregations 
might  be,  yet  the  work  of  revival  had  to  be  car- 
ried on,  (1)  in  defiance  of  the  long  unbroken  usage, 
which  had  never  attempted  any  thing  beyond  that 
simpler  ritual  which  had  been  adopted  and  allowed 
as  the  practicable  minimum  under  Elizabeth  and 
Charles  II.  ;  (2 )  in  defiance  of  the  bishops,  whose 
paternal  authority  was  generally  exercised  to  sup- 
press, by  any  pressure  in  their  power,  any  sharp 
conflict  with  this  common  custom  ;  (3)  in  defiance 
of  fierce  popular  suspicion,  roused  by  dread  of 
Romish  uses,  such  as  broke  out,  e.g.,  in  the  hide- 
ous rioting  at  -St.  George's-in-the-East  (185S-60), 
which  the  weakness  of  the  Bishop  of  London,  and 
the  apathy  of  the  government,  allowed  to  con- 
tinue for  months,  and  finally  to  succeed  in  expel- 
ling the  rector,  Mr.  Bryan  King,  and  in  wrecking 
his  service  ;  (4)  in  defiance  of  the  Court  of  Final 
Appeal,  which  in  a  series  of  fluctuating,  doubtful, 
and  conflicting  judgments,  had  created  a  deep  dis- 
trust in  its  capacity  to  decide  judicially  questions 
so  rife  with  agitated  feelings  and  popular  preju- 
dices. This  distrust  —  strongly  roused  by  the 
Mackonochie  judgment  (1SGS)  and  the  Purchas 
judgment  (1S71),  in  which  it  was  supposed,  in 
spite  of  obvious  paradox,  that  every  thing  not 
mentioned  in  the  Prayer-Book  was  disallowed 
and  illegal — culminated  in  the  Ridsdale  judgment 
(1877),  in  which  it  was  declared  that  the  "  further 
order  "  allowed  the  Queen  had  been  taken  in  the 
issuing  of  the  advertisements  under  Archbishop 
Parker,  and  that  the  divines  of  Charles  II.  there- 
fore, when  they  permitted  the  ritual  of  the  second 
year  of  Edward  VI.,  really  intended  only  so  much 
of  it  as  was  required  in  the  Elizabethan  advertise- 
ments. This  startling  decision  the  main  block  of 
High-Church  clergy  found  it  impossible  to  respect 
or  accept ;  and  this  repudiation  of  its  verdict 
brought  to  a  head  the  protest  that  had  been  made 
ever  since  the  Gorham  judgment  against  the  va- 
lidity of  the  court  itself  as  an  ecclesiastical  tribu- 
nal. This  last  problem  had  been  made  critical  by 
the  famous  Public- Worship  Regulation  Act  (1S74), 
introduced  in  the  Mouse  of  Lords  by  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  in  disregard  of  the  protests 
of  the  Lower  House  of  Convocation,  and  declared 
in  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  a  "  bill  to  put 
down  ritualism  "  by  Mr.  Disraeli,  then  prime-min- 
ister, who,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  impetuous 
opposition,  carried  it,  amid  intense  excitement,  in 
an  almost  unanimous  House.  This  bill  swept 
away  all  the  process  in  the  diocesan  courts  :  it  al- 
lowed any  three  aggrieved  parishioners  to  lodge  a 
complaint,  which,  unless  stayed  by  the  bishop's 
veto,  was  carried  before  an  officer  nominated  nor- 
mally by  the  two  archbishops  to  succeed  to  the 
post  of  dean  of  arches  on  its  next  vacancy.  From 
him  the  appeal  would  be,  as  before,  to  the  Privy 
Council.  Thus  the  scanty  fragments  of  ecclesias- 
tical jurisdiction,  which,  under  existent  conditions 
might  be  supposed  to  balance  the  civil  character 
of  the  Court  of  Appeal,  were  all  but  wholly  abol- 
ished. The  attempt  to  enforce  this  bill  by  the 
bishops  was  met  by  absolute  resistance,  ending, 
after  being  challenged  at  every  turn  by  technical 
objections,  in  the  imprisonment  of  four  priests. 


In  this  collision  with  the  courts,  the  Ritualists  had 
the  steady  support  of  the  mass  of  High-Church 
clergy,  who  had  held  aloof  from  their  more  ad- 
vanced and  dubious  ritual.  This  support  evi- 
denced itself  in  the  "  Declaration  "  of  over  four 
thousand  clergy,  headed  by  the  Deans  of  St. 
Paul's,  York,  Durham,  Manchester,  etc.  (1881). 
The  condition  of  things  had  become  intolerable; 
and  in  1881  a  royal  commission  was  issued  to 
consider  the  whole  position  of  ecclesiastical  juris- 
diction. A  similar  mode  of  relief  had  been  at- 
tempted in  1867,  when  a  royal  commission  on 
ritual  had  been  appointed,  which  under  the  chair- 
manship  of  Archbishop  Longley,  —  after  taking 
an  immense  mass  of  evidence,  and  after  prolonged 
discussions, — had  issued  a  report  on  the  crucial 
point  of  the  Ornaments  Rubric,  which  recommend- 
ed the  "restraint"  of  the  use  of  vestments,  "by 
providing  some  effectual  process  for  complaint  and 
redress,"  but  which,  by  the  use  of  the  word  "  re- 
strain," declined  to  declare  their  illegality,  and 
then  had  found  itself  unable  to  attain  any  thing 
like  unanimous  agreement  on  the  nature  of  the 
legal  process  which  it  proposed  to  recommend. 
The  inner  history  of  the  commission  will  be  found 
in  the  third  volume  of  Bishop's  Wilberforce's  Life. 
Xo  legislation  on  the  main  subject  followed  this 
divided  report.  But  convocation  in  1879,  and  the 
Pan-Anglican  Synod  in  1880,  had  come  to  resolu- 
tions more  or  less  in  accord  with  the  commis- 
sioners' report,  in  the  sense  of  recommending  a 
prohibitory  discretion  to  the  bishop  in  any  case 
where  a  change  of  vesture  was  attempted.  Such 
a  recommendation  seemed  naturally  to  allow  and 
assume  the  abstract  legality  of  the  change.  Yet 
the  courts  of  law  had  finally  decreed  vestments 
illegal,  and  the  majority  of  bishops  were  prepared 
to  accept  their  interpretation ;  and,  as  long  as  they 
did  so,  no  terms  of  peace  could  be  found  on  the 
basis  of  the  proposal  in  convocation.  For  even 
though  the  bishops  were  willing  to  abstain,  in  fa- 
vorable cases,  from  pressing  the  legal  decisions, 
they  were  forced  to  set  the  law  in  motion  by  the 
action  of  a  society  called  the  "  Church  Associa- 
tion," which  exerted  itself  to  assert  and  support 
the  rights  of  any  parishioners  who  might  be  ag- 
grieved by  the' ritual  used  in  any  church.  Thus 
the  exercise  of  discretion  was  made  all  but  impos- 
sible to  a  bishop,  who  could  only  veto  proceedings 
brought  against  a  clergyman  by  giving  a  valid 
reason,  and  yet  was  forbidden  to  offer  as  a  valid 
reason  the  possible  legality  of  the  vestments. 

The  Commission  on  Ritual,  therefore,  had  left 
the  conflict  still  severe  and  unappeased.  The 
Commission  on  Ecclesiastical  Jurisdiction  is  still 
sitting.  It  has  relieved  excited  feelings  by  allow- 
ing that  the  condition  of  that  jurisdiction  is  open 
to  question.  And  the  last  act  of  Archbishop  Tait, 
on  his  death-bed,  was  to  suggest  a  truce  to  the 
fierce  legal  prosecutions  which  had  imbittered  the 
long  controversy,  by  bringing  about  an  arrange- 
ment which  would  terminate  the  historic  case  of 
Martin  is.  Mackonochie,  round  which  the  contest 
had  turned  for  eighteen  years.  Thus  the  tension 
has  slackened:  the  possibility  of  peace  seems  to 
have  become  conceivable.  The  question  has  wid- 
ened from  the  consideration  of  ritual  to  the  prob- 
lem of  the  permanent  adjustment  of  Church  and 
State.  The  days  of  ritual  fever  and  ritual  wilful- 
ness are  passing.     The  chaos  which  the  absence 
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of  all  reliable  law  produced  had  made  wilfulness 
and  arbitrary  extravagance  inevitable.  Men  in- 
dulged their  own  ritualistic  fancies,  without  con- 
sideration and  without  reality.  But  they  have 
themselves  learned  the  weariness  of  disorder  and 
the  folly  of  anarchic  revolt.  The  evangelization 
of  the  masses  grows  more  urgently  needful;  and 
in  face  of  this  need  all  men  are  anxious  to  be  re- 
lieved from  the  fret  of  a  war  about  external  de- 
tails. Still,  peace  seems  only  attainable  under  the 
condition  that  the  Ritualists  can  secure  for  them- 
selves a  discretionary  concession  for  the  use  of  that 
ceremonial  which  the  contested  Rubric  appears 
still  to  prescribe,  however  much  long  usage  may 
have  negatived  its  prescriptions ;  for,  as  things 
stand,  the  dilemma  announced  to  the  Ritual  Com- 
missioners by  Bishop  Phillpotts  of  Exeter  is  as 
acute  as  ever:  "Enforce  the  Rubric,  and  you  will 
produce  a  rebellion :  alter  the  Rubric,  and  you  will 
have  a  shipwreck."      henry  scott  Holland 

(Senior  Student,  Christ  Church,  Oxford). 

RIVET,  Andre,  b.  at  Saint-Maixent  in  Poitou, 
Aug.  5,  1573;  d.  at  Breda,  Holland,  Jan.  7,  1051. 
He  studied  theology  in  the  academies  of  Orthez 
and  La  Rochelle ;  and  was  appointed  minister  at 
Thouars  in  1595,  and  professor  at  Leyden  in  1620. 
In  1632  he  removed  to  Breda  as  director  of  the 
College  of  Orange.  Pie  was  a  prolific  writer,  and 
of  his  works  —  exegetical,  polemical,  and  edifica- 
tory  —  a  collected  edition  appeared  at  Rotterdam, 
1651,  3  vols,  folio.  His  Isagoqe  ad  Scripturam  Sa- 
a-am  (Dort,  1016)  is  still  of  value,    c.  SCHMIDT. 

ROB3ER-COUNCIL.     See  Ephesus. 

ROBERT  THE  SECOND.  Robert  II.,  king 
of  France,  and  son  of  Hugh  Capet,  was  b.  at  Or- 
leans about  970  ;  and  d.  at  Melun,  July  20,  1031. 
He  was  crowned  988,  and  became  sole  king  996 
[997].  He  married  (1)  Lieutgarde,  or  Bosale, 
widow  of  Arnoul,  Count  of  Flanders;  (2)  Bertha, 
widow  of  first  Count  of  Chartres  and  Blois ;  and 
(3)  Constance,  daughter  of  William,  Count  of 
Aries.  Bertha  being  his  cousin  (four  times  re- 
moved), the  Pope,  Gregory  V.  (998),  ordered  his 
-divorce.  Robert  resisted,  but  was  forced  to  sub- 
mit, and  humble  himself,  before  the  ban  was  taken 
off.  In  all  other  particulars  Robert  is  a  pattern 
of  conformity,  and  more  a  monk  than  a  king. 
He  loved  music  and  poetry,  founded  four  mon- 
asteries, built  seven  churches,  and  supported  three 
hundred  paupers  entirely,  and  a  thousand  par- 
tially. By  the  help  of  his  ecclesiastical  influence 
he  managed  to  reign  thirty-four  years.  But  his 
true  place  was  in  the  cloister,  and  he  could  ill 
cope  with  the  affairs  of  his  time.  By  his  third 
wife,  a  handsome  shrew,  he  had  four  sons  and 
two  daughters.  Robert's  natural  son,  Amauri, 
was  great-great-grandfather  (Irisueul)  to  Simon 
de  Montfort.  The  best  title  Hubert  has  to  our 
regard  is  from  his  Vera,  Sancie  Spiriiu*  (Come, 
Holy  Spirit),  which  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  Latin 
hymns. 

Lit.  —  See  Sismondi:  Hist,  des  Francois,  iv. 
pp.  98-111,  and  Hist.  Lit.  de  la  France,  vii.  pp. 
326-333.  SAMUEL  TV.  DUFFIELD. 

ROBERTSON,  Frederick  William,  English 
preacher ;  b.  in  London,  Feb.  3,  1810  ;  d.  at 
Brighton,  Aug.  15,  1853;  eldest  son  of  Frederick 
Robertson,  a  captain  in  the  royal  artillery.  His 
education  was  begun  under  the  personal  superin- 
tendence of  his  father,  who  instructed  him  for 


four  years.  In  1829  the  family  removed  to  Tours, 
where  he  studied  the  classics  with  an  English  - 
tutor,  and  attended  a  French  seminary;  but, 
owing  to  the  Revolution  of  1830,  his  father  re- 
turned to  England,  and  Frederick  was  placed  at 
the  Edinburgh  academy,  under  Archdeacon  Wil- 
liams. From  the  academy  he  passed  to  the  uni- 
versity, where  he  attended  various  classes,  and 
whence,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  he  returned  to  his 
home  with  great  store  of  miscellaneous  knowl- 
edge, and  many  pleasant  memories.  In  1833  he 
was  articled  to  a  solicitor  in  Bury  St.  Edmunds; 
but,  after  a  year  at  the  desk,  his  health  broke 
down,  and  it  was  resolved  that  he  should  enter 
the  army,  for  which  he  had  a  strong  predilection. 
But,  weary  with  waiting  for  a  commission,  he  at 
length  determined,  on  the  urgent  advice  of  some 
wise  friends,  to  study  for  the  ministry;  and  on 
May  4,  1837,  he  was  examined  and  matriculated 
in  Brazenose,  Oxford.  Five  days  after,  he  re- 
ceived the  offer  of  a  commission  in  the  Second 
Dragoons ;  but  the  decision  had  been  made,  and 
the  offer  was  declined,  although  all  through  his 
life  he  retained  his  martial  tastes,  and  his  char- 
acter had  the  finest  qualities  of  military  heroism. 
He  was  known  at  Oxford  "as  one  who  carried 
the  banner  of  the  cross  without  fear,  and  was  not 
ashamed  of  Christ."  He  took  a  lively  interest  in 
the  debates  of  the  Union,  but  was,  perhaps,  more 
influenced  by  Arnold  and  Wordsworth  than  by 
the  studies  prescribed  in  the  curriculum.  He 
was  ordained  by  the  bishop  of  Winchester  on 
July  12,  1840,  and  was  for  a  year  curate  in  that 
city.  He  began  his  ministry  with  deep  earnest- 
ness and  devout  humility,  and  practised  the  most 
rigorous  austerities,  by  which  his  health  was 
broken  down,  so  that  he  was  compelled  to  seek 
rest  on  the  Continent.  While  there,  he  married 
at  Geneva,  and  almost  immediately  after  returned 
to  Cheltenham,  where,  in  the  summer  of  1842,  he 
accepted  the  curacy  of  Christ  Church,  and  per- 
formed its  duties  for  nearly  five  years.  In  Sep- 
tember, 1846,  he  went  again  to  the  Continent ; 
and  there,  while  wandering  in  the  Tyrol,  he  passed 
through  that  spiritual  crisis  which  he  has  so 
vividly  described  in  his  lecture  to  working-men. 
Hitherto  he  had  been  ranked  among  the  Evangeli- 
cals of  the  Episcopal  Church ;  but  now,  after  a 
terrible  struggle,  in  which  his  faith  at  one  time 
could  hold  by  nothing  but  that  "it  is  always 
right  to  do  right,"  he  came  out  at  length  on  the 
side  of  the  Broad  School.  He  therefore  resigned 
his  Cheltenham  curacy,  and  accepted  the  charge 
of  St.  Ebbes,  Oxford,  on  which  lie  entered  in  the 
beginning  of  1847.  Thence  he  went  to  Trinity 
Church,  Brighton,  where  he  began  his  work, 
Aug.  15,  1847,  and  where  he  continued  till  his 
death,  precisely  seven  years  after.  In  this  place 
he  gathered  round  him  a  large  congregation  of 
intelligent  and  admiring  hearers,  and  threw  him- 
self warmly  into  special  efforts  for  the  welfare 
of  workingmeu,  for  whom  he  formed  an  institute, 
and  to  whom  he  delivered  some  of  his  ablest 
lectures.  But  though  he  was  popular  as  a  preach- 
er while  he  lived,  —  so  popular,  indeed,  as  to 
become  a  target  for  the  shots  of  the  Record,  and 
the  party  whom  that  newspaper  represented,  — 
yet  it  was  not  until  he  died  that  his  influence  was 
appreciably  felt  by  the  great  world.  After  his 
brief  pastorate  in  Brighton,  it  was  natural  that 
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some  memorial  of  his  ministry  should  be  desired 
by  his  people ;  and  so,  though  he  never  wrote  his 
sermons  before  delivery,  a  volume  of  posthumous 
sermons  was  made  up  from  the  written  reports  of 
them  which  he  had  sent  to  a  friend  after  they 
had  been  preached.  When  these  were  published, 
they  were  at  once  seen  to  be  characterized  by 
great  freshness  of  thought,  independence  of  judg- 
ment, and  fervor  of  heart ;  and  the  volume  ran 
through  many  editions.  A  second  collection  of 
discourses  was  soon  called  for:  this  was  suc- 
ceeded by  a  third,  and  that  again  by  a  fourth, 
comprising  Expository  Lectures  on  the  Epistles  of 
the  Corinthians.  These  were  followed  by  a  col- 
lection of  Lectures  and  Addresses  on  Literary  and 
Social  Topics,  and,  so  late  as  1881,  by  The  Human 
Race  and  Other  Sermons,  preached  at  Cheltenham, 
Oxford,  and  Brighton. 

Robertson  was  greatest  in  the  analysis  of  char- 
acter and  motive.  His  biographical  sermons  are 
among  the  best  of  that  class  which  our  language 
contains :  those  on  Jacob,  Elijah,  David,  and 
John  the  Baptist,  deserve  to  be  ranked  beside 
those  of  Butler  and  Newman  on  Balaam,  and  are 
worthy  of  the  deepest  study.  His  experimental 
discourses  are  almost  equally  admirable ;  and 
some  of  his  practical,  like  that  on  the  parable  of 
the  Sower,  are  exceedingly  powerful.  But  his 
doctrinal  discussions  are  one-sided  and  unsatis- 
factory ;  and  in  that  department  he  is  not  to  be 
unqualifiedly  commended,  or  implicitly  followed. 
No  thorough  account  of  the  occasion  of  his  change 
of  view  from  almost  ultra  Evangelicalism  to  the 
opinions  of  the  Broad  School  is  furnished  by  his 
biographer.  His  sermons  at  Winchester  contain 
all  the  characteristic  doctrines  against  which  he 
afterwards  so  deliberately  protested  at  Brighton  ; 
and  in  his  later  days,  as  his  biographer  has  ad- 
mitted, he  showed  but  scant  justice  to  the  Evan- 
gelical party ;  and,  if  there  was  any  intolerance 
in  his  nature,  it  oozed  out  there.  It  has  always 
seemed  to  us  that  some  personal  difference  must 
have  been  at  the  beginning  of  his  estrangement 
from  those  with  whom  he  was  first  identified ; 
but,  in  the  absence  of  particulars,  it  is  impossible 
to  determine,  and,  in  the  presence  of  his  better 
sermons,  it  is  invidious  to  inquire.  His  letters, 
so  many  of  which  are  given  in  his  biography,  are 
as  suggestive  as  his  discourses  ;  and  the  memoir, 
as  a  whole,  is  full  of  stimulus  to  all,  but  especially 
to  those  who  are  looking  forward  to  the  office  of 
the  ministry.  In  his  life  he  was  often  tempted 
to  despond,  as  if  he  was  spending  his  strength 
for  nought;  but  his  death  has  multiplied  his 
usefulness,  and  widened  his  influence.  Had  he 
lived  till  now,  it  is  questionable  if  he  would  have 
told  on  men  in  England  and  America  to  any  thing 
like  the  extent  that  he  is  telling  to-day. 

Lit.  —  Stopfokd  A.  Brooke,  M.A.  :  Life 
and  Letters  of  Frederick  W.  Robertson,  M.A".; 
Sermons,  first,  second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth 
series.  william  m.  tayxor. 

ROBERTSON,  James  Craigie,  Church  of  Eng- 
land; b.  at  Aberdeen,  1813;  d.  at  Canterbury, 
July  9,  1882.  He  was  graduated  at  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  1834 ;  was  vicar  of  Beckes- 
boume,  near  Canterbury,  from  1846  to  1859,  when 
he  was  appointed  canon  of  Canterbury.  From 
1SU4  to  1871  he  was  professor  of  ecclesiastical 
history,  Kings  College,  London.     His  historical 


works  take  high  rank.  He  wrote,  How  shall  we 
conform  to  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England  t 
London,  1843,  3d  ed.,  1869  ;  History  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church  to  the  Reformation,  1853-73,  4  vols., 
new  ed.,  1873-75,  8  vols. ;  Sketches  of  Church  His- 
tory, 1855-78,  2  parts ;  Biography  of  Thomas 
Becket,  1859 ;  Plain  Lectures  on  the  Growth  of  the 
Papal  Power,  1876 ;  edited  Heylyn's  History  of 
the  Reformation,  2  vols.,  for  the  Ecclesiastical  So- 
ciety, 1849;  Bargeave's  Alexander  VII.  and  his 
Cardinals,  1866  ;  and  Materials  for  the  History  of 
Thomas  Becket,  8  vols.,  in  the  Master  of  the  Rolls 
series,  Chronicles  and  Memorials  of  Great  Britain, 
1875-82. 

ROBINSON,  Edward,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  an  eminent 
biblical  scholar,  and  pioneer  of  modern  Palestine 
exploration;  b.  at  Southington,  Conn.,  April  10, 
1794;  d.  in  New-York  City,  Tuesday,  Jan.  27, 
1863.  He  was  graduated  first  in  his  class  at 
Hamilton  College,  Clinton,  N.Y.,  1816,  and  after 
studying  law  at  Hudson,  N.Y.,  in  1817  returned 
there  as  tutor  in  mathematics  and  Greek.  He  held 
the  position  only  a  year.  On  Sept.  3, 1818,  he  mar- 
ried Miss  Eliza  Kirkland,  daughter  of  the  Oneida 
missionary,  who,  however,  died  the  next  year. 
From  his  marriage  until  1821  he  worked  his 
wife's  farm,  but  also  pursued  his  studies.  In  the 
autumn  of  1821  he  went  to  Andover  to  superin- 
tend the  printing  of  his  edition  of  part  of  the 
Iliad  (bks.  i.-ix.,  xviii.,  xxii.),  which  appeared 
in  1822,  and  while  there,  under  Professor  Moses 
Stuart's  influence,  began  his  career  as  biblical 
scholar  and  teacher.  From  1823  to  1826  he  was 
instructor  in  the  Hebrew  language  and  literature 
at  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  meanwhile 
busily  occupied  with  literary  labors.  He  assisted 
Professor  Stuart  in  the  second  edition  of  his 
Hebrew  Grammar  (Andover,  1823,  1st  ed.,  1813), 
and  in  his  translation  of  Winer's  Grammar  of  the 
New-Testament  Greek  (1825),  and  alone  translated 
Wahl's  Clavis  philologica  Novi  Testamenti  (1825). 
In  1826  he  went  to  Europe,  and  studied  at  Gbttin- 
gen,  Halle,  and  Berlin,  making  the  acquaintance, 
and  winning  the  praises,  of  Gesenius,  Tholuck, 
and  Rbdiger  in  Halle,  and  Neander  and  Bitter 
in  Berlin.  On  Aug.  7,  1828,  he  married  Therese 
Albertine  Luise,  youngest  daughter  of  L.  A.  von 
Jacob,  professor  of  philosophy  and  political  sci- 
ence at  the  university  of  Halle,  a  highly  gifted 
woman  of  thorough  culture,  well  known  before 
her  marriage  by  her  pseudonyme  of  "  Talvj  "  (see 
list  of  her  works  in  Allibone,  ii.  p.  1836).  In 
1830  he  returned  home;  and  from  1830  to  1833 
he  was  professor-extraordinary  of  biblical  litera- 
ture, and  librarian  in  Andover  Theological  Semi- 
nary. In  January,  1831,  he  founded  the  Biblical 
Repository,  subsequently  (1851)  united  with  the 
Bibliotheca  Sacra,  to  which  he  contributed  numer- 
ous translations  and  original  articles.  In  1831  he 
was  made  D.D.  by  Dartmouth  College.  In  1832 
he  issued  an  improved  edition  of  Taylor's  trans- 
lation of  Calmet's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  and  in 
1833  a  smaller  Dictionary  of  the  Holy  Bible  (which 
has  been  widely  circulated)  and  a  translation  of 
Buttmann's  Greek  Grammar  (extensively  used  as 
a  text-book).  In  1833  ill  health,  induced  by  his 
severe  labors,  compelled  him  to  resign  his  pro- 
fessorship, and  he  removed  to  Boston.  Continu- 
ing his  studies,  however,  in  1834  he  brought  out 
a  revised  edition  of  Newcome's  Greek  Harmony  of 
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the  Gospels  (far  superior  to  tlie  earlier  editions)  ; 
in  1336,  a  translation  of  Gesenius'  I/ihreiv  Lexi- 
con (5th  edition,  the  last  in  which  Robinson  made 
any  changes,  1854)  and  the  independent  Greek 
and  English  Lexicon  of  the  Neir  Testament  (revised 
ed.,  1850).  In  1837  he  was  called  to  he  professor 
of  biblical  literature  in  the  (Presbyterian)  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  New-York  City.  He  ac- 
cepted, on  condition  that  he  be  permitted  first  to 
spend  some  years  (at  his  own  expense)  in  study- 
ing the  geography  of  the  Holy  Land  on  the  spot. 
Permission  being  given,  he  sailed  duly  17,  LS37, 
and  in  conjunction  with  Rev.  Dr.  Eli  Smith,  an 
accomplished  Arabic  scholar,  and  faithful  mis- 
sionary of  the  American  Board  in  Syria,  thor- 
oughly explored  all  the  important  places  in  Pales- 
tine and  Syria.  In  ( (ctober,  1838,  he  returned 
to  Berlin  ;  and  there  for  two  years  he  worked 
upon  his  Biblical  Researches  in  Palestine,  Mount 
Sinai,  and  Arabia  Petraa.  This  truly  great  work, 
which  at  once  established  the  author's  reputation 
as  a  geographer  and  biblical  student  of  the  first 
rank,  appeared  simultaneously  in  London,  Boston, 
and  in  a  German  translation  carefully  revised 
by  Mrs.  Robinson,  and  carried  through  the  press 
in  Halle  by  Professor  Rddiger,  18-11,  3  vols.  In 
recognition  of  his  eminent  services,  he  received 
iu  1842  the  Patron's  Gold  Medal  from  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society  of  London,  and  the  degree 
of  D.D.  from  the  university  of  Halle,  while  in 
1844Yale  College  gave  him  that  of  LL.D.  In 
1852  he  visited  Palestine  again,  and  published  the 
results  of  this  second  visit  in  1*56,  in  the  second 
edition  of  his  Biblical  Researches,  and  in  a  sup- 
plemental volume,  —  Later  Biblical  Researches  in 
Palestine  and  the  Adjacent  Regions:  the  third  edi- 
tion of  the  whole  work  appeared  in  1867,  3  vols. 
Dr.  Robinson  regarded  the  work  as  a  mere  prepa- 
ration for  a  complete  physical,  historical,  and 
topographical  geography  of  the  Holy  Land.  But 
repeated  attacks  of  illness  undermined  his  con- 
stitution, and  an  incurable  disease  of  the  eyes 
obliged  him  in  1862  to  lay  down  his  pen.  After 
his  death  in  1865,  the  first  part,  the  Physical 
Geography  of  the  Holy  Land,  which  was  all  he  had 
prepared,  was  published  in  English  (London  and 
Boston)  and  in  a  German  translation  by  his  wife 
(Berlin). 

Meanwhile  he  had  occupied  himself  with  pre- 
paring an  independent  Greek  Harmony  of  the  Gos- 
pels (1845),  which  was  far  superior  to  any  thing 
of  the  kind,  and  in  1846  an  English  Harmony. 
He  also  revised  his  other  works  for  new  editions, 
wrote  numerous  articles  and  essays,  and  lectured 
regularly  in  the  seminary. 

In  May,  1862,  he  made  his  fifth  and  last  visit 
to  Europe,  saw  many  old  friends,  but  failed  to 
receive  any  permanent  benefit  to  his  eyesight. 
In  November  he  returned,  and  resumed  his  lec- 
tures ;  but  at  the  Christinas  holidays  he  was 
forced  to  cease,  and  after  a  brief  illness  died, 
Jan.  27,  1863. 

Dr.  Robinson  was  a  man  of  athletic  form  and 
imposing  figure,  though  somewhat  bent  in  later 
years ;  of  strong,  sound  good  sense ;  reserved, 
though  when  in  congenial  company  often  very 
entertaining  and  humorous.  He  was  thorough 
and  indefatigable  in  his  investigations,  very  scep- 
tical of  all  monastic  legends,  very  reverent  to 
God's  revelation.     Outwardly  cold,  his  heart  was 


warm,  and  his  sympathies  tender.  He  is  the  most 
distinguished  biblical  theologian  whom  America 
has  produced,  —  indeed,  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished of  the  century.  Of  all  his  valuable 
works  his  Bihlietd  Researches  did  most  to  perpetu- 
ate his  memory.  "  The  first  real  impulse,  because 
the  first  successful  impulse,  towards  the  scientific 
examination  of  the  Holy  Land  is  due  to  the 
American  traveller,  Dr.  Robinson.''  Ritterpraised 
his  "  union  of  the  acutest  observation  of  topo- 
graphic and  local  conditions  with  much  prepara- 
tory study,  particularly  the  erudite  study  of  the 
Bible,  and  of  philological  and  historical  criti- 
cism "  (Die  ICrdknnde  ran  Asien,  viii.,  div.  ii.  73). 
Dean  Stanley  said,  "Dr.  Robinson  was  the  first 
person  who  ever  saw  Palestine  with  his  eyes  open 
to  what  he  ought  to  see  "  (Addresses  in  the  United 
Stales,  p.  26).  The  original  manuscript  of  Dr. 
Robinson's  tiihlical  Researches  and  a  part  of  his 
library  are  in  possession  of  the  Union  Theological 
Seminary. 

For  further  information,  see  the  memorial  ad- 
dresses of  his  colleagues,  Drs.  Hitchcock  and 
Henry  B.  Smith,  in  Life,  Writings,  and  Character 
of  Edward  Robinson,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  New  York, 
1863;  Dean  Stanley:  Addresses  in  the  United 
States,  1879,  pp.  23-34 ;  and  the  author's  arts. 
in  Herzog,2  xiii.  13-16,  and  in  McClintock  and 
Strong, "ix.  50-53.  philip  schaff. 

ROBINSON,  John,  M.A.  It  is  not  certain 
where  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born,  prob- 
ably in  or  near  Gainsborough;  but  whether  in 
Lincolnshire  or  Nottinghamshire  we  have  no 
means  of  deciding :  this  we  learn,  however,  that 
the  event  happened  in  1575  or  1576.  At  the  age 
of  seventeen  (in  1592)  he  was  admitted  to  Corpus 
Christi  (Benet's)  College,  Cambridge,  wdiich  was 
then  much  inclined  to  Puritanism,  where  he  re- 
mained for  seven  years.  Having  taken  his  de- 
grees, he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  his  college  in 
1598-99,  and  went  to  Norwich,  or  some  place  in 
its  neighborhood,  about  1600,  wdiere,  according  to 
Ainsworth,  "the  cure  and  charge  of  sowles 

was  .  committed  to  him,"  and  where  he  la- 

bored as  a  preacher  about  four  years.  "Whilst 
here,  those  doubts  which  eventually  ripened  into 
convictions  agitated  his  mind,  and  his  Puritan 
practices  led  to  his  suspension  from  the  ministry 
by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  ;  after  which,  being 
denied  the  right  of  preaching  in  some  leased 
building,  and  having  failed  to  secure  the  master- 
ship of  the  hospital  at  Norwich  (probably  that 
which  Harrison  had  held  some  years  before), — 
for  which  failure  Bishop  Hall  afterwards  taunted 
him,  —  he  left  Norwich  in  1604,  resolved  on  sepa- 
ration. The  resolution  was  a  painful  one  ;  and 
with  reference  to  it  he  said,  "  Had  not  the  truth 
been  in  mv  heart  '  as  a  burning  fire  shut  up  in  my 
bones'  (Jer.  xx.  9),  I  had  never  broken  those 
bonds  of  flesh  and  blood  wherein  I  was  so  straitly 
tied,  but  had  suffered  the  light  of  God  to  have 
been  put  out  in  mine  own  unthankful  heart  by 
other  men's  darkness."  He  doubtless  knew  of 
the  existence  of  a  company  of  Separatists,  under 
John  Smyth  at  Gainsborough,  to  whom  he  went, 
taking  Cambridge  on  his  way,  where  he  consulted 
with  ^Paul  Baynes,  Lawrence  Chadderton,  and 
others,  as  to  the  course  he  contemplated ;  and  now 
he  resigned  his  fellowship.  When  he  arrived  at 
Gainsborough,  he  was  welcomed  into  the  com- 
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pany  of  many  who  afterwards  chose  him  for 
their  pastor,  and  who  now  are  known  as  the  "  Pil- 
grim fathers."  This  Gainsborough  society ,_  for 
politic  reasons,  divided,  and  became  two  distinct 
churches.  Urged  by  the  persecutions  they  en- 
dured, the  original  body,  under  Smyth,  emigrated 
to  Amsterdam  in  1606  :  the  remainder  consolidated 
at  Scrooby,  and  ordinarily  met  at  Mr.  Brewster's 
house;  but,  in  consequence  of  continued  perse- 
cution, these  also  resolved  to  emigrate,  and  went 
over  to  Holland  in  1007  and  1608.  They  first 
went  to  Amsterdam,  but  only  temporarily ;  and 
then  (in  February,  1609)  Robinson  and  about  a 
hundred  of  his  friends  applied  to  the  burgomas- 
ters of  Leyden,  requesting  permission  to  reside  in 
their  town.  This  permission  was  granted,  and 
here  the  exiles  remained  for  eleven  years  before 
the  first  Pilgrims  left.  In  1611  they  purchased  a 
building  in  the  Clock-steeg,  which  they  enlarged, 
and  adapted  it  to  their  purposes,  and  made  it 
their  headquarters ;  and  here  Robinson  resided. 
In  1615  he  became  a  member  of  the  university  of 
Leyden,  where  he  honorably  disputed  with  Epis- 
copius  on  the  points  of  Arminianism,  and  where 
he  was  greatly  respected.  The  church  increased 
under  his  ministry,  but  they  still  were  strangers 
in  a  foreign  land.  They  felt  this,  and  longed  for 
a  dwelling-place  where  they  might  feel  them- 
selves at  home  :  and,  as  their  native  land  refused 
them  a  peaceful  habitation,  they  turned  their 
thoughts  to  America;  there  they  thought  they 
might  find  a  home,  and  spread  the  gospel,  and 
thither  they  resolved  to  go.  Brewster  was  ap- 
pointed to  lead  the  first  company  :  and  Robinson 
remained  with  the  rest,  intending  to  follow  with 
them  when  the  way  should  be  prepared ;  but  this 
service  he  did  not  live  to  render.  In  1620,  after 
an  affecting  parting,  the  first  Pilgrims  started. 
Robinson  died  in  Leyden  in  1625,  and  was  buried, 
March  4,  in  St.  Peter's  Church.  He  married 
Bridget  White,  by  whom  he  had  several  children. 
When  he  left  England,  he  was  a  strict  Separatist ; 
but  his  opinions  subsequently  were  modified.  He 
held  it  needful  to  separate  from  churches  whose 
constitution  appeared  to  him  to  come  short  of  the 
New-Testament  ideal;  but  he  did  not  refuse  com- 
munion with  them,  and  could  welcome  their  godly 
members  to  the  fellowship  of  his  own  church. 
His  life  and  works  were  published  in  England 
in  three  volumes  by  the  Rev.  R.  Asiiton,  Lon- 
don, 1851.  Further  information  respecting  him 
and  his  church  was  given  in  Rev.  Joseph  Hun- 
ter's Pilgrim  Fathers  .  .  The  Founders  of  Plym- 
outh, Neio  England,  8vo,  London,  1854.  The  latest 
and  most  complete  account  of  him  and  his  opin- 
ions is  contained  in  Dr.  Dexter's  The  Congrega- 
tionalism of  the  Last  Three  Hundred  Years,  New 
York,  1880.  JOHN  BROWTSTE. 

ROBINSON,  Robert,  an  able  and  erratic  preach- 
er of  various  opinions,  but  mostly  connected  with 
the  Baptists ;  was  b.  at  Swaffham  in  Norfolk, 
Jan.  8,  17:15;  and  d.  while  on  a  visit  to  Dr.  Priest- 
ley, at  Birmingham,  June  8,  1790'.  From  1761 
he  was  pastor  of  a  society  at  Cambridge.  He 
translated  Saurin's  Sermons  (1775-S4,  5  vols.),  and 
published  some  of  his  own,  besides  a  History  of 
Baptism,  which  appeared  posthumously  1790,  and 
other  works.  He  wrote  two  very  popular  hymns, 
"Come,  thou  Fount"  (1758),  and  "Mighty  God, 
while  angels  bless  thee  "  (1774).        f.  m.  bird. 


ROBINSON,  Stuart,  D.D.,  Presbyterian;  b.  at 
Strabane,  near  Londonderry,  Ireland,  Nov.  26, 
1816;  d.  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  Oct.  5,  1881.  He  was 
graduated  at  Amherst  College,  Massachusetts, 
1836,  and  studied  theology  at  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  Prince  Edward,  Va. ;  taught  school  for 
two  years ;  was  pastor  at  Kanawha  Salines,  W.  Va., 
1841-47;  at  Frankforjj,  Ky.,  till  1852;  at  Balti- 
more, Md.,  till  1856;  was  professor  of  ecclesiology 
in  the  Presbyterian  theological  seminary  at  Dan- 
ville, Ky., until  1858  ;  and  from  then  until  his  death 
was  pastor  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  at 
Louisville,  Ky.  He  was  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent clergymen  of  the  South.  He  espoused  the 
Southern  side  during  the  civil  war.  Among  his 
published  works  are,  The  Church  of  God  an  Essen- 
tial Element  of  the  Gospel  (Philadelphia,  1858), 
and  Discourses  of  Redemption  (New  York,  1866, 
Edinburgh,  1869). 

ROCH,  St.,  b.  at  Montpellier  in  1295;  d.  there 
in  1327.  During  an  epidemic  he  went  from  town 
to  town  in  Northern  Italy,  nursing  the  sick,  and 
curing  them  in  a  miraculous  way.  After  his  re- 
turn, however,  he  was  imprisoned  in  his  native 
place,  and  he  died  in  the  dungeon.  But  in  course 
of  time  such  a  number  of  fabulous  tales  gathered 
around  his  name,  that  innumerable  churches, 
chapels,  and  hospitals  were  dedicated  to  him. 
See  Act.  Sand  ,  Aug.  16.  ZOCKLER. 

ROCHESTER,  a  city  of  Kent,  Eng.,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Medway,  twenty-eight  miles 
south-east  of  London,  with  population,  1871, 
18,352.  In  604  there  was  a  priory  there  and  a 
bishopric.  Its  cathedral  was  founded  by  Gundulf, 
1077 ;  consecrated,  1130.  Its  restoration  was  be- 
gun in  1871.  It  is  principally  Norman  and  Early 
English  in  style. 

ROCK,  Daniel,  D.D.,  Roman  Catholic;  b.  at 
Liverpool,  1799;  d.  at  Kensington  (London),  Nov. 
28,  1S71.  He  was  educated  in  the  English  Col- 
lege, Rome ;  was  domestic  chaplain  to  the  Earl  of 
Shrewsbury,  1827-40,  then  pastor  at  Buckland, 
near  Farringdon,  and  on  the  re-introduction  of 
the  Roman-Catholic  hierarchy  in  1852  canon  of 
Southwark.  He  was  an  eminent  antiquarian, 
and  wrote  Hierurgia,  or  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass 
expounded  (London,  1833,  2  vols.,  2d  ed.,  1851, 
1  vol.),  Did  the  Early  Church  in  England  acknowl- 
edge the  Pope's  Supremacy  ?  (1844,)  The  Church  of 
our  Fathers,  as' seen  in  St.  Osmond's  Rite  for  the 
Cathedral  of  Salisbury  (vol.  i.,  ii.,  1849,  vol.  iii., 
pts.  1,  2,  1S53-54). 

RODGERS,  John,  D,D.,  Presbyterian;  b.  in 
Boston,  Ang.  5,  1727;  d.  in  New  York,  May  7, 
1811.  He  was  licensed  by  the  presbytery  of 
Newcastle,  October,  1747;  on  March  16,  1749,  was 
settled  in  Philadelphia  as  pastor  of  St.  George's. 
In  1765  he  resigned,  and  came  to  New  York, 
where  he  was  pastor  until  his  death,  except  during 
the  Revolutionary  WTar.  In  1789  he  was  elected 
moderator  of  the  first  General  Assembly  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  held  at  Philadelphia.  He 
was  a  stanch  patriot  during  the  Revolution, 
and  was  several  times  consulted  by  Washington. 
He  was  a  prominent  character  in  church  and 
city  life.  See  Samuel  Miller  :  Memoir  of  John 
Rodgers,  New  York,  1809,  new  ed.,  Presbyterian 
Board,  Philadelphia;  Sprague :  Annals,  iii.  154. 

RODIGER,  Emil,  b.  at  Sangerhausen,  Thurin- 
gia,  Oct.  13,  1801 ;  d.  in  Berlin,  June  15,  1874. 
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He  studied  at  Halle,  where  lie  became  docent, 
1826;  extraordinary,  1830,  and  in  1835  ordinary 
professor  of  Oriental  languages.  In  1800  lie  went 
to  Berlin  in  the  same  capacity,  lie  was  one  of 
the  first  editors  of  the  Zeitschrift  (lev  Deuischcn 
morr/enldndischen  Gcsellsehuj'l.  His  principal  work 
is  his  continuation  of  (iesenius'  .\orus  Thesaurus 
philologicus  crilicus  linguee  hehrair  el  vhaldaa  i'ete- 
ris  Testamenti  Edilio  ii.,  of  which  lie  edited  the 
third  volume,  V-n  (1S42),  and  appended  indexes, 
additions,  and  corrections  (1858).  He  also  edited 
(iesenius'  Hebrew  Grammar  (11th  to  21st  ed.). 
His  independent  works  embrace  J)c  orii/ine  ct 
indole  arabicee  librarian  V.  T.  Iiis/arieoriim  intcrpre- 
(alionis  libri  duo,  Halle,  1820;  Chreslom.  Syr.  c. 
Class..  is:)s. 

ROGATIONS  were  religious  processions,  in 
which  prayer  was  made  for  some  special  blessing. 
Soon  after  the  age  of  persecution  was  over,  the 
church  manifested  a  tendency  for  public  and 
festal  processions  (Sozomen,  viii.  8).  The  ideas 
of  prayer  and  penance  were  associated  at  an  early 
date  with  them,  and  Rufinus  (Hist.  Eecl.,  ii.  33) 
speaks  of  such  a  procession  passing  through  the 
streets,  in  which  the  Emperor  Theodosius  took 
part,  dressed  in  a  penitential  garment.  These 
processions,  and  the  prayers  themselves,  were  also 
called  "  Litanies."  For  further  information,  see 
Litany. 

ROGERS,  Ebenezer  Piatt,  D.D.,  Reformed 
(Dutch);  b.  in  New-York  City.  Dec.  18,  1817; 
d.  at  Montclair,  N.J.,  Oct.  22,  1881.  After  a  par- 
tial course  at  Yale  College  and  Princeton  Semi- 
nary, he  was  licensed  in  1840,  and  settled  pastor 
of  the  Congregational  Church  of  Chicopee  Falls, 
Mass.,  1S40-43;  of  the  Edwards  Congregational 
Church  of  Northampton,  Mass.,  1843-46;  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Augusta,  Ga.,  1847-53; 
of  the  Seventh  Presbyterian  Church  of  Philadel- 
phia, Penn.,  1854-50;  of  the  North  Reformed 
Dutch  Church  of  Albany,  N.Y.,  1806-62;  and  of 
the  South  Reformed  Dutch  Church  of  New-York 
City,  1862-February,  1881.  He  was  beloved  as 
pastor  and  friend ;  a  genial  man,  useful  and  hon- 
ored in  his  different  spheres  of  labor.  Of  his 
published  writings  may  be  mentioned  The  Precious 
Things  of  Peler,  Sermons  upon  the  use  of  "  pre- 
cious "  in  Peter's  Epistles,  N.Y.,  1862.  See  the 
privately  printed  In  Memorial/),  N.Y.,  1882. 

ROGERS,  Henry,  English  essayist;  b.  Oct.  18, 
1806;  d.  at  Pennal  Tower,  Machynlleth,  North 
Wales,  Aug.  20,  1877.  After  serving  for  some 
time  as  an  Independent  minister,  he  became 
professor  of  English  language  and  literature  in 
University  College,  London,  183!),  then  professor 
of  philosophy  in  Spring  Hill,  Independent  Col- 
lege, near  Birmingham,  until  in  1858  he  succeed- 
ed Dr.  Vaughan  as  principal  of  the  Lancashire 
Independent  College,  Manchester,  and  so  re- 
mained until  a  few  years  of  his  death.  From 
1839  to  185)  he  was  connected  with  the  Edinburgh 
lteeiew,  in  whose  columns  he  published  much  of 
his  best  work.  He  particularly  distinguished 
himself  by  his  opposition  to  the  aims  and  ulti- 
mate results  of  the  Tractarian  movement.  His 
reputation  mainly  rests  upon  his  Eclipse  of Eaith, 
or  a  Visit  to  a  Pelii/ious  Sccjilic,  London,  1852, 
9th  ed.,  1858,  and  Defence,  1854,  3d  ed.,  1860  (in 
reply  to  Professor  F.  W.  Newman).  His  other 
writings  embrace  Essay  on  the  Life  and  Genius  of 


Jonathan  Edwards  (prefaced  to  Edwards's  Works, 
1831)  ;  Life  of  John  Hniiv,  1830,  several  editions; 
lissai/s  /'ram  the  Edinburgh  llerieie,  1 850-55,  3  vols., 
new  ed.,  1874-78;  Essay  on  the  Life  and  Genius 
of  Thomas  puller,  1850,  2  parts;  .Selections  from 
the  Correspondence  of  11.  E.  II.  Grci/son  [anagram 
of  Henry  lingers],  1857,  2  vols.;  The  Superhuman 
Origin  of  the  Bible  inferred  from  itself  (Congrega- 
tional Lectures),  1873,  5th  ed.,  1877. 

ROGERS,  John,  English  clerical  martyr;  b.  at 
Birmingham  about  1500;  burned  at  Smithfield, 
Feb.  i,  1555.  He  was  graduated  B.A.  at  Cam- 
bridge, 1525;  received  an  invitation  to  Christ 
Church,  Oxford;  about  1534  became  chaplain  to 
the  Merchant  Adventurers  at  Antwerp,  and  there 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Tyndale  and  Comi  dale, 
and  became  a  Protestant-  Tn  1537  he  issued 
(probably  at  Wittenberg),  under  the  pseudonyme 
of  "Thomas  iMatlhewe,"  a  skilful  combination 
and  revision  of  the  Bible  translation  of  Tyndale 
and  Coverdale,  which  has  since  been  known  as 
Matthew's  Bible.  (See  Enousii  Bible  Ver- 
sions.) He  married  at  Antwerp;  removed  to  Wit- 
tenberg, where  he  was  pastor  until  the  accession 
of  Edward  VI.  (1547),  when  he  returned  to  Eng- 
land. He  was  in  1550  provided  by  Bishop  Ridley 
with  settlements  in  London,  and  in  1551  made 
prebendary  of  St.  Paul's.  On  the  succession  of 
Queen  Mary  (1553)  he  was  arrested  for  his  vigor- 
ous denunciation  of  Romanism,  and  after  months 
of  imprisonment  was  burnt,  —  the  first  Marian 
martyr.  On  Oct.  20,  1883,  his  bust  was  unveiled 
at  Birmingham,  Eng.,  by  the  mayor.  See  C'hes- 
Ti:n  :   Life  of  llngi  rs,  London,  1MI1. 

ROHR,  Johann  Friedrich,  b.  at  Rossbach,  July 
30,  1777;  d.  at  Weimar,  June  15,  1848. _  He 
studied  theology  at  Leipzig,  and  was  appointed 
preacher  at  the  university  church  there  in  1S|)2, 
pastor  of  Ostrau  in  1804,  and  court-preacher  at 
Weimar  in  1820.  He  is  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent representatives  of  the  so-called  rationalismus 
vulgaris,  and  gave  a  full  exposition  of  his  views 
in  his  Briefe  iiber  den  Rationalismus,  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  Hsl3.  Afterwards  he  maintained  a 
continuous  opposition,  both  against  orthodoxy 
and  against  the  speculative  ideas,  in  his  periodi- 
cals, Predigetiileratur  (1810-14),  Neue  unit  Neueste 
Predigerliteratur  (1815-1!)),  and  Kritische  Prediger- 
Bibitolhek  (18211-48).  But  his  controversy  with 
Ilase  (Antihasiunu),  ami  his  attack  on  Schleier- 
macher  immediately  after  the  death  of  the  latter, 
made  it  apparent  that  he  was  unable  to  under- 
stand the  higher  forms  of  religious  life.  Among 
his  other  works  are  PaUisiina  (1810,  8th  ed.,  1S45), 
Luthers  Leben  und  Wir/.eu  (1818,  2d  ed.,  1828), 
Die  guie  Sadie  des  Proteslantismus  (1842),  and  a 
great  number  of  sermons.  G.  frank. 

ROKYCANA,  John,  a  Bohemian  priest,  who 
was  the  central  figure  in  the  ecclesiastical  history 
of  Bohemia,  1430-70.  He  first  became  promi- 
nent in  1127  by  denouncing,  in  a  sermon,  the 
policy  of  Sigisiiiund  Korybut,  who  was  attempt- 
ing to  bring  about  a  reconciliation  between  Bo- 
hemia and  the  Pope.  Rokycana's  denunciations 
led  to  the  expulsion  of  Korybut,  and  the  downfall 
of  the  moderate  party  for  a  time.  Bohemia  again 
resisted  the  arms  of  Europe  with  success;  but  the 
success  was  bought  by  exhaustion,  which  led  it  to 
listen  to  the  overtures  of  the  Council  of  Basel. 
In  the  conferences  held  at  Basel,  Hokycana  was 
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the  chief  controversialist  on  the  Hussite  side,  and 
showed  a  conciliatory  spirit.  In  the  negotiations 
which  followed,  and  which  ended  in  the  acceptance 
of  the  Compacts  by  the  Bohemians,  Rokycana 
took  a  chief  part.  His  policy  was  that  Bohemia 
should  accept  re-union  with  Rome  on  the  basis 
of  the  Compacts,  but,  by  a  national  organization 
of  its  church,  should  secure  its  religious  liber- 
ties. Before  the  Compacts  were  signed  (1435), 
the  Bohemians  secretly  elected  Rokycana  arch- 
bishop of  Prag,  with  two  suffragans.  After  the 
signing  of  the  Compacts,  Sigismund  was  received 
as  king  of  Bohemia;  but  he  did  not  recognize 
Rokycana  as  archbishop  without  the  consent  of 
the  Council  of  Basel.  The  Catholic  re-action  in 
Bohemia  was  so  strong,  that  in  1437  Rokycana 
was  driven  to  flee  from  Prag,  but  resumed  his 
office  of  archbishop  when  the  influence  of  George 
Podiebrad  became  supreme,  in  1444.  From  that 
time  till  his  death  he  was  closely  associated  with 
the  policy  of  Podiebrad.  He  died  in  1471, — 
two  months  before  his  master,  King  George,  — 
at  the  age  of  seventy-four.  The  character  and 
motives  of  Rokycana  were  much  disputed  during 
his  lifetime,  and  have  been  so  since.  Like  all 
men  who  try  a  policy  of  moderation,  he  encoun- 
tered the  hostility  of  the  extreme  parties.  His 
plan  of  organizing  a  national  church  in  Bohemia 
led  to  his  own  elevation  to  the  office  of  archbishop, 
and  the  question  of  his  confirmation  in  his  office 
was  the  question  that  stood  foremost  in  the  dis- 
putes with  the  Pope.  Really  Rokycana  summed 
up  in  his  own  personal  position  the  aspirations  of 
the  more  sagacious  of  the  Bohemian  statesmen. 
It  is  easy  to  accuse  such  a  man  of  vanity,  obsti- 
nacy, and  self-seeking.  His  policy  was  proved 
by  events  to  be  impossible,  and  his  position  was 
scarcely  tenable.  He  was  driven  to  alternate 
between  cowardice  and  rashness.  He  and  King 
George  failed,  but  their  success  would  have  been 
momentous  for  the  future  of  Europe.  They 
played  a  difficult  game,  but  they  played  it  against 
overwhelming  odds  with  prudence  and  modera- 
tion. 

Lit.  —  See  under  Podiebrad.  For  the  earlier 
part  of  Rokycana's  career,  the  materials  are  to  be 
found  in  Palacky  :  Urkundliche  Beitrcige  zur  Ge- 
schiclite  des  LIussitenkriegs,  Prag,  1872-73,  2  vols., 
and  Monumenta  Conciliorum  Generalium  Sceculi 
XV1',  vol.  1,  Vienna,  1S57.  M.  CKEIGHTON. 

ROMAINE,  William,  a  noted  English  divine  of 
the  evangelical  class ;  b.  at  Hartlepool,  Durham, 
Sept.  2.3,  1714  ;  d.  rector  of  St.  Ann's,  Blackfriars, 
London,  July  2G,  1795.  He  was  ordained  in  1736, 
and  as  early  as  1739  was  bold  enough  to  attack 
Warburton's  Divine  Legation  in  a  sermon  preached 
before  the  university  of  Oxford,  where  he  had 
received  his  education.  He  was  scarcely  a  match 
for  so  redoubtable  an  antagonist,  though  he  was 
not  wanting  in  scholarship.  A  Hutchinsonian 
in  science  and  learning,  he  was,  nevertheless, 
chosen  professor  of  astronomy  in  Gresham  Col- 
lege ;  but  an  Oxford  sermon  on  The  Lord  our 
Righteousness,  of  an  extremely  Calvinistic  type, 
excluded  him  forever  afterwards  from  the  uni- 
versity pulpit.  However,  popularity  with  the 
London  citizens  made  up  for  his  ejection  in  the 
midland  seat  of  learning  ;  and  for  many  years  he 
gathered  crowded  congregations  at  St.  Andrew's 
Wardrobe,  as  well  as  St.  Ann's,  P.lackfriars.     He 


stood  forth  as  the  main  pillar  of  Evangelization, 
which,  in  the  last  half  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
was  reviving  in  the  Church  of  England  after  the 
re-action  against  Puritanism  consequent  upon  the 
Restoration  a  hundred  years  before.  His  place, 
therefore,  in  the  history  of  theological  literature 
in  England,  is  important.  He  wrote  a  number  of 
books  of  minor  interests  and  repute;  but  three 
books  proceeding  from  his  pen  became  exceed- 
ingly popular  in  his  lifetime,  and  continued  to  be 
read  long  afterwards;  i.e.,  The  Life  of  Faith  (1763), 
The  Walk  of  Faith  (1771),  and  The  Triumph  of 
Faith  (1794).  They  have  been  repeatedly  pub- 
lished in  one  volume,  and  are  highly  commended 
for  their  spiritual  tone  by  such  men  as  Edward 
Bickersteth,  Dr.  Williams,  and  Dr.  Chalmers. 
The  Hon.  and  Rev.  W.  B.  Cadogan  wrote  a  life 
of  this  excellent  man,  which  was  prefixed  to  an 
edition  of  his  works,  in  eight  volumes,  published 
in  1796.  JOHN"  STOUGtHTON. 

ROMAN-CATHOLIC  CHURCH.  It  is  the  lar- 
gest of  the  three  grand  divisions  of  Christendom 
(Greek,  Latin,  and  Protestant),  and  in  its  own 
estimation  the  only  church  founded  by  Christ 
on  earth.  Bellarmin,  one  of  her  standard  divines, 
defines  the  church  as  consisting  of  all  who,  (1) 
profess  the  true  faith,  (2)  partake  of  the  true 
sacraments,  and  (3)  are  subject  to  the  rule  of  the 
Pope  of  Rome  as  the  head  of  the  church.  The 
first  mark  excludes  all  heretics,  as  well  as  Jews, 
Gentiles,  and  Mohammedans ;  the  second  excludes 
the  catechumens  and  the  excommunicated ;  the 
third,  the  schismatics  (i.e.,  the  Greeks,  or  Oriental 
Christians,  who  hold  substantially  the  true  faith 
and  the  seven  sacraments,  but  refuse  obedience 
to  the  Pope).  The  Protestants,  without  distinc- 
tion, are  excluded  as  being  both  heretical  and 
schism  atical.  But  all  who  hold  those  three  points 
belong  to  the  church  militant  on  earth,  without 
regard  to  their  moral  character  (etiomsi  reprobi, 
scelesti  el  impii  sint),  though  only  the  good  mem- 
bers will  be  saved.  Thus  defined,  the  church, 
says  Bellarmin,  is  as  visible  and  palpable  as  the 
(quondam)  republic  of  Venice  or  the  (quondam) 
kingdom  of  France.  He  denies  the  distinction 
between  the  visible  and  invisible  church  altogeth- 
er.1 The  full  name  of  the  Roman  communion  is 
the  "  Holy,  Catholic,  Apostolic,  and  Roman  Church." 
She  numbers  over  two  hundred  millions  of  souls, 
or  about  one-half  of  the  entire  Christian  popula- 
tion of  the  globe.2  She  is  found  in  all  continents 
and  among  all  nations,  but  is  strongest  in  south- 
ern countries,  and  among  the  Latin  and  Celtic 
races  in  Italy,  Spain,  France,  Austria,  Ireland,  and 
South  America.  She  agrees  in  all  essential  doc- 
trines and  usages  with  the  Greek  Church  (except 
the  Papac}7),  but  has  more  vitality  and  energy; 
while  she  is  far  behind  the  Protestant  commu- 
nions in  general  culture,  intelligence,  and  freedom. 
The  Roman  Church  has  a  rich  and  most  remark- 
able history,  and  still  exercises  a  greater  power 
over  the  masses  of   the  people  than  any  other 


1  De  Concilih  et  Et:cle*ia,  lib.  ill.  c.  2 :  "  Professlo  verse 
jidei,  nacramentorum  communio,  et  subjectio  ad  legitbnum, 
pastorem  Romanwti  pontificem.  .  .  .  Ecclesia  eitt  axtuy  honii- 
innn  ita  visibilix  et  palpabilU,  td  est  coitus  populi  liomani, 
vel  liegnum  Galliot  mil  Rexpiihlica   1'enetorum." 

2  According  to  the  statistics  of  Bchm  and  Wagner  for  1880, 
the  proportion  stood  thus  :  — 

Roman  Catholics  .  .  ,  215,938,500 

Protestants  .  .  130,329,000 

Greeks  84,007,000 
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body  of  Christians.  She  stretches  in  unbroken 
succession  back  to  the  palmy  days  of  heathen 
Rome,  has  outlived  all  the  governments  of  Europe, 
and  is  likely  to  live  when  Macaulay's  New-Zea- 
lander,  "in  the  midst  of  a  vast  solitude,  shall  take 
his  stand  on  a  broken  arch  of  London  Bridge  to 
sketch  the  ruins  of  St.  Paul's. " 

I.  Doctrine. — The  lvoman-Catholic  system 
of  doctrine  is  contained  in  the  oecumenical  creeds 
(the  Apostles',  the  Nicene  with  the  Fitioque,  and 
the  Athanasian),  in  the  dogmatic  decisions  of  the 
oecumenical  councils  (twenty  in  number,  from 
325  to  1870),  the  bulls  of  the  popes,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  Tridentine  and  Vatican  standards. 
The  principal  authorities  are  the  canons  and  de- 
crees of  the  Council  of  Trent  (15!>:i),  the  Pro- 
fession of  the  Tridentine  Faith,  commonly  called 
the  "Creed  of  Pius  IV."  (1504),  the  Roman 
Catechism  (1506),  the  decree  of  the  immaculate 
conception  (1851),  and  the  Vatican  decrees  on 
the  Catholic  faith  and  the  infallibility  of  the 
Pope  (1S70).  The  best  summary  of  the  leading 
articles  of  the  Roman  faith  is  contained  in  the 
Creed  of  Pope  Pius  IV.,  which  is  binding  upon 
all  priests  and  public  teachers,  and  which  must 
be  confessed  by  all  converts.  It  consists  of  the 
Xicene  Creed  and  eleven  articles.  To  these  must 
now  be  added  the  two  additional  Vatican  dogmas 
of  the  immaculate  conception  of  the  Virgin  Mary 
and  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope.  The  Roman- 
Catholic  system  of  doctrine  was  prepared  as  to 
matter  by  the  Fathers  (especially  Iremeus,  Cyprian, 
Augustine,  Jerome,  Leo  I.,  Gregory  I.),  logically 
analyzed  and  defined  and  defended  by  the  mediae- 
val schoolmen  (Anselm,  Thomas  Aquinas,  Duns 
Scotus),  vindicated,  in  opposition  to  Protestant- 
ism, by  Bellarmin,  Bossuet,  and  Mohler,  and  com- 
pleted in  the  Vatican  dogma  of  papal  infallibility, 
which  excludes  all  possibility  of  doctrinal  refor- 
mation. A  question  once  settled  by  infallible 
authority  is  settled  forever,  and  cannot  be  re- 
opened. But  the  same  authority  may  add  new 
dogmas,  such  as  the  assumption  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  which  heretofore  has  been  only  a  "pious 
opinion  "  of  a  large  number  of  Catholics,  as  the 
immaculate  conception  was  before  1*54.  .See 
Tridentine  Profession  of  Faith. 

II.  Government  and  Discipline.  —  The 
Roman  Church  has  reared  up  the  grandest  gov- 
ernmental fabric  known  in  history.  It  is  an 
absolute  spiritual  monarchy,  culminating  in  the 
Pope,  who  claims  to  be  the  successor  of  Peter, 
and  the  vicar  of  Christ  on  earth,  and  hence  the 
supreme  and  infallible  head  of  the  church.  The 
people  are  excluded  from  all  participation  even 
in  temporal  matters  :  they  must  obey  the  priest ; 
the  priests  must  obey  the  bishop;  and  the  bish- 
ops, the  Pope,  to  whom  they  are  bound  by  the 
most  solemn  oath.  This  system  is  the  growth  of 
ages,  and  has  only  reached  its  maturity  in  the 
Vatican  Council  (1870).  The  claim  of  the  Bishop 
of  Rome  to  universal  dominion  over  the  Christian 
Church,  and  even  over  the  temporal  kingdoms 
professing  the  Catholic  faith,  goes  back  to  the 
days  of  Leo  I.  (440-461),  and  was  renewed  from 
time  to  time  by  Nicholas  I.,  Gregory  VII.,  Inno- 
cent III.,  and  Boniface  VIII.  But  this  claim 
was  always  resisted  by  the  Greek  Church,  which 
claimed  equal  rights  for  the  Eastern  patriarchs, 
and  by  the  German  emperors  and  other  princes, 


who  were  jealous  of  their  sovereignty.  The  con- 
flict betw  een  the  Pope  and  the  Emperor,  between 
priestcraft  and  statecraft,  runs  through  the  whole 
middle  age,  and  has  been  recently  revived  under 
a  new  aspect  by  the  Papal  Syllabus  of  1864,  which 
re-asserted  the  most  extravagant  claims  of  the 
medi.Tval  Papacy,  and  provoked  the  so-called 
Cullurkanipf  in  Germany  and  France.  But  the 
stream  of  history  cannot  be  turned  backward. 

The  Pope  is  aided  in  the  exercise  of  his  func- 
tions by  a  college  of  cardinals  (mostly  Italians), 
whose  number  varies.  At  present  it  includes  six 
cardinal-bishops,  forty-five  cardinal-priests,  and 
fourteen  cardinal-deacons.  Archbishop  McClos- 
key  of  New  York  is  the  first  American  cardinal, 
elected  in  1875.  The  Pope  was  at  first  chosen  by 
the  Roman  clergy  and  people ;  but  since  the  time 
of  Gregory  VII.  he  is  elected  by  the  cardinals, 
who  meet  in  conclave  on  the  eleventh  day  of  the 
vacancy,  and  elect  either  by  ijuasi-inspiration  unani- 
mously, or  by  compromise,  or  hj  scrutiiiinm,  two- 
thirds  of  the  votes  being  required.  The  Pope 
with  the  cardinals  together  form  the  consistory. 
The  various  departments  of  administration  are 
assigned  to  Congregations,  under  the  presidency  of 
a  cardinal;  as  the  Congregation  of  the  Index  libro- 
riuii  proliib.,  the  Congregation  of  .Sacred  Rites, 
the  Congregation  of  Indulgences,  the  Congrega- 
tion de  propaganda  fide,  etc.  The  Pope  has  a 
nuncio  in  all  the  principal  Catholic  countries. 
The  whole  Roman  hierarchy  consists  of  over  700 
bishops,  169  Latin  and  27  Oriental  archbishops, 
7  Latin  and  5  Oriental  patriarchs.  The  greatest 
public  display  of  the  Roman  hierarchy  was  made 
in  the  Lateran  Council  of  1214  under  Innocent 
III.,  and  in  the  Vatican  Council  of  1870  under 
Pius  IX.  On  the  papal  government,  see  the  works 
quoted  suh  Papacy  on  p.  17:17. 

III.  Worship  and  Ceremonies.  —  They  are 
embodied  in  the  Roman  Missal,  the  Roman  Bre- 
viary, and  other  liturgical  books  for  public  and 
private  devotion.  The  Roman  Church  accom- 
panies its  members  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave, 
receiving  them  into  life  by  baptism,  dismissing 
them  into  the  other  world  by  extreme  unction, 
and  consecrating  all  their  important  acts  by  the 
sacramental  mysteries  and  blessings.  The  wor- 
ship is  a  most  elaborate  system  of  ritualism,  which 
addresses  itself  chiefly  to  the  eye  and  the  ear, 
and  draws  all  the  fine  arts  into  its  service.  Gothic 
cathedrals,  altars,  crucifixes,  Madonnas,  pictures, 
statues,  and  relics  of  saints,  rich  decorations,  sol- 
emn processions,  operatic  music,  combine  to  lend 
it  great  attractions  for  the  common  people  and 
for  cultured  persons  of  prevailing  aesthetic  tastes, 
especially  among  the  Latin  races.  But  while  the 
external  splendor  dazzles  the  senses,  and  pleases 
the  imagination,  the  mind  and  heart,  which  crave 
more  substantial  spiritual  food,  are  often  left  to 
starve.  Converts  from  Rome  usually  swing  to 
the  opposite  extreme  of  utmost  simplicity.  Every 
day  of  the  calendar  is  devoted  to  the  memory  of 
one  or  more  saints.  The  greatest  festivals  are 
Christmas,  Easter,  Pentecost,  the  feast  of  the  Im- 
maculate Conception,  the  Annunciation  (March 
L'5),  Purification  (Feb.  2),  Assumption  of  the 
Virgin  Mary.  But  the  weekly  sabbath  is  not  near 
as  well  observed  in  Roman-Catholic  countries  as 
in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  Catholic 
worship  is  the  same  all  over  the  world,  even  in 
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language ;  the  Latin  being  its  sacred  organ,  and 
the  vernacular  being  only  used  for  sermons,  which 
are  subordinate.  Its  throne  is  the  altar,  not  the 
pulpit  (which  usually  stands  away  off  in  a  corner). 
It  centres  in  the  mass,  and  this  is  regarded  as  a 
real  though  unbloody  repetition  or  continuation 
of  the  atoning  sacrifice  of  Christ  on  the  cross.  At 
the  moment  when  the  officiating  priest  pronounces 
the  words,  "  This  is  my  body,"  the  elements  of 
bread  and  wine  are  believed  to  be  changed  into 
the  very  substance  of  the  body  and  blood  of  our 
Saviour ;  and  these  are  offered  to  fiod  the  Father 
for  the  sins  of  the  living  and  the  dead  in  purgatory. 
The  Reformers  saw  in  the  mass  a  relapse  into 
Judaism,  a  refined  form  of  idolatry,  and  a  virtual 
denial  of  the  one  sacrifice  of  Christ,  who,  "  by 
one  offering  hath  perfected  forever  them  that  are 
sanctified"  (Heb.  x.  14).  But  Catholics  deny 
the  charge,  and  reverently  regard  the  mass  as  a 
dramatic  commemoration  and  renewed  application 
of  the  great  mystery  of  redemption,  and  the  daily 
food  of  the  devout  believer.  On  the  Roman-Cath- 
olic worship,  see  the  standard  editions  of  the  Mis- 
sate  Rnmiunim,  the  Breriarium  Romanian,  and  the 
Pouli/icrilt'  Romanum .  also  George  Lewis:  The 
Bible,  the  Missal,  ami  the  Breviary,  or  Ritualism  Self- 
illustrated  in  the  Liturgical  Bunks  of  Rome  (Edin- 
burgh, 1S53,  2  vols.);  and  Joii.v,  .Marquess  of 
Bute  :  The  Roman  Breviary  translated  out  of  Latin 
into  Eni/lisli  (Edinburgh,  187!),  2  vols.). 

IV.  History. — 'The  earliest  record  of  a  Chris- 
tian Church  in  Rome  we  have  in  Paul's  Epistle 
to  the  Romans  (A.D.  58).  Though  not  founded  by 
Peter  or  Paul,  who  came  to  Rome  after  the  year 
60,  it  may  possibly  be  traced  to  those  "  strangers 
of  Hmne,  Ji'ws  and  proselytes,"  who  witnessed  the 
Pentecostal  miracle  on  the  birthday  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church  (Acts  ii.  10).  At  all  events,  it  is 
the  oldest  church  in  the  West,  and  acquired  great 
distinction  by  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Peter  and 
Paul.  The  Vatican  Hill,  where  the  chief  of  the 
apostles  was  crucified,  became  the  Calvary,  and 
Rome  the  Jerusalem,  of  Latin  Christendom.  The 
Roman  martyrdom  of  Paul  is  universally  eon- 
ceded.  The  sojourn  of  Peter  in  Rome  has  been 
doubted  by  eminent  Protestant  scholars,  and  it 
can  certainly  not  be  proven  from  the  Xew  Testa- 
ment (unless  "  Babylon  "  in  1  Pet.  v.  13  be  under- 
stood figuratively  of  Rome);  but  it  is  so  generally 
attested  by  the  early  Fathers,  Greek  as  well  as 
Latin,  that  it  must  be  admitted  as  a  historical  fact, 
though  he  probably  did  not  reach  Rome  before 
A.D.  0:5,  as  there  is  no  mention  made  of  him  in 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  nor  in  Paul's  Epistles 
of  the  Roman  captivity,  written  between  b'l  and 
63.  The  metropolitan  position  of  the  city,  whose 
very  name  means  "power,"  and  which  for  so 
many  centuries  had  been  the  mistress  of  the  world, 
together  with  the  widespread  belief  that  Christ 
(Matt.  xvi.  IS)  had  instituted  a  perpetual  primacy 
of  the  Church  in  the  person  of  Peter  and  his  suc- 
cessors in  office,  supposed  to  be  the  bishops  of 
Rome,  are  the  chief  causes  of  the  rapid  growth 
of  that  congregation  to  the  highest  influence.  It 
inherited  the  ambition  and  prestige  of  empire, 
and  simply  substituted  the  cross  for  the  sword  as 
the  symbol  of  power.  For  fifteen  centuries  the 
fortunes  of  Western  Christendom  were  bound  up 
with  the  Roman  Church ;  and  even  now,  in  her 
old  age,  she  is  full  of  activity  everywhere,  but 


especially  in  Protestant  countries,  where  she  is 
stimulated  by  opposition,  and  invigorated  by 
fresh  blood.  We  may  distinguish  three  stages 
in  the  development  of  Roman  Catholicism. 

(1)  The  age  of  ancient  Grceco-Latin  Catholicism, 
from  the  second  to  the  eighth  century,  before  the 
final  rupture  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  communions. 
This  is  the  common  inheritance  of  all  churches. 
It  is  the  age  of  the  Fathers,  of  cecumenical  creeds 
and  councils,  and  of  Christian  emperors.  Many 
of  the  leading  features  of  Roman  Catholicism,  as 
distinct  from  Protestantism,  are  already  found  in 
the  second  and  third  centuries,  and  have  their 
roots  in  the  Judaizing  tendencies  combated  by 
St.  Paul.  The  spirit  of  traditionalism,  sacerdo- 
talism, prelacy,  ceremonialism,  asceticism,  mo- 
nasticism,  was  powerfully  at  work  in  the  East  and 
the  West,  in  the  Nicene  and  post-Nicene  ages, 
and  produced  most  of  those  doctrines,  rites,  and 
institutions  which  are  to  this  day  held  in  common 
by  the  Greek  and  Roman  churches.  There  are 
few  dogmas  and  usages  of  Romanism  which  may 
not  be  traced  in  embryo  to  the  Greek  and  Latin 
Fathers :  hence  the  close  resemblance  of  the  Greek 
and  Roman  churches,  notwithstanding  their  rival- 
ry and  antagonism.  But,  alongside  with  these 
Romanizing  tendencies,  we  find  also,  in  the  school 
of  St.  Augustine,  the  evangelical  doctrines  of  sin 
and  grace,  which  were,  next  to  the  Bible,  the 
chief  propelling  force  of  the  Reformation. 

(2)  The  age  of  Meilireral  Latin  Catholicism,  as 
distinct  and  separated  from  the  Greek,  extends 
from  Gregory  I.,  or  from  Charlemagne,  to  the 
Reformation  of  the  sixteenth  century.  It  is  the 
missionary  age  of  Catholicism  among  the  Latin 
and  Teutonic  races  in  Europe.  Here  we  have 
the  conversion  of  the  barbarians  in  the  north  and 
west  of  Europe,  under  the  fostering  care  of  the 
bishops  of  Rome ;  here  the  growth  of  the  Papal 
hierarchy,  though  in  constant  conflict  with  the 
secular  power,  especially  the  German  Empire; 
here  the  scholastic  theology,  but,  in  opposition 
to  it,  also  the  various  forms  of  mysticism,  and  a 
more  liberal  biblical  theology ;  here  an  imposing 
theocracy,  binding  all  the  nations  of  Europe  to- 
gether, yet  with  strong  elements  of  opposition  in 
its  own  communion,  urging  forward  toward  a 
reformation  in  head  and  members.  The  middle 
ages  cradled  the  Protestant  Reformation  as  well 
as  the  Papal  counter-Reformation.  Wiclif  in 
England,  Hus  in  Bohemia,  Wessel  in  Germany, 
Savonarola  in  Italy,  the  Waldenses,  the  Bohemian 
Brethren,  the  Councils  of  Pisa,  Constance,  and 
Basle,  and  the  revival  of  letters,  prepared  the 
way  for  the  great  movement  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, which  emancipated  Christendom  from  the 
spiritual  bondage  of  Rome. 

(3)  The  age  of  modem  Romanism,  dating  from 
the  Reformation,  or,  rather,  from  the  Council  of 
Trent  (1563).  This  is  Roman  Catholicism,  in 
opposition,  not  only  to  the  Greek  Church,  but 
also  to  evangelical  Protestantism.  In  some  re- 
spects it  was  an  advance  upon  the  middle  ages, 
and  experienced  great  benefit  from  the  Reforma- 
tion. No  Alexander  VI.,  who  was  a  monster  of 
wickedness,  nor  Julius  II.,  who  preferred  the 
sword  to  the  staff,  nor  Leo  X.,  who  had  more 
faith  in  classical  literature  and  art  than  in  the 
fabula  de  Chrislo,  could  now  be  elected  to  the 
chair  of  St.  Peter.     No  such  scandal  as  the  Papal 
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schism,  with  two  or  three  rival  popes  cursing  and 
excommunicating  each  other,  lias  disgraced  the 
church  since  the  sixteenth  century.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Papacy  has  given  formal  sanction  (o 
those  scholastic  theories  and  ecclesiastical  tradi- 
tions against  which  the  Reformers  protested.  It 
expressly  condemned  their  doctrines ;  and,  by 
claiming  to  be  infallible,  it  made  itself  doctrin- 
ally  irieformable. 

In  modern  Romanism  we  must  again  distin- 
guish two  periods,  which  are  divided  by  the  reign 
of  Pope  Pius  IX. 

(a)  Tridentine  Romanism  is  directed  against  the 
principles  of  the  Protestant  Reformation,  and 
fixed  the  dogmas  of  the  rule  of  faith  (scripture 
and  tradition),  original  sin,  justification  by  faith 
and  works,  the  seven  sacraments,  the  sacrifice  of 
the  mass,  purgatory,  invocation  of  saints,  the  ven- 
eration of  relics,  and  indulgences.  The  "  Old 
Catholics,"  who  seceded  in  1*70,  and  wen;  excom- 
municated, took  their  stand  first  on  the  Council  of 
Trent,  in  opposition  to  the  Council  of  the  Vatican, 
and  charged  the  latter  with  apostasy  and  corrup- 
tion ;  although  in  fact,  and  as  viewed  from  the 
Protestant  stand-point,  the  one  is  only  a  legiti- 
mate, logical  development  of  the  other. 

(&)  Vatican  Romanism  is  directed  against  mod- 
ern infidelity  (rationalism),  and  against  liberal 
Catholicism  (Gallicanism)  within  the  Roman 
Church  itself.  It  created,  or  rather  brought  to 
full  maturity  and  exclusive  authority,  two  new 
dogmas  and  two  corresponding  heresies,  —  con- 
cerning the  Virgin  Mary,  and  the  power  and  infal- 
libility of  the  Roman  pontiff.  These  questions 
were  left  unsettled  by  the  Council  of  Trent,  and 
a  considerable  difference  of  opinion  continued  to 
prevail  in  the  Roman  communion.  Gallicanism 
flourished  in  France  during  the  golden  age  of  its 
literature,  and  was  formulated  by  Bossuet  in  the 
famous  articles  of  Gallican  liberties ;  but,  since 
the  restoration  of  the  order  of  Jesuits,  the  Ultra- 
montane school,  which  defends  papal  absolutism, 
gradually  gained  the  ascendency,  and  accom- 
plished a  complete  triumph,  — first  in  1854,  when 
Pius  IX.  proclaimed  the  immaculate  conception  of 
the  Virgin  Mary  to  be  a  divinely  revealed  dogma 
of  faith;  and  in  the  Vatican  Council  in  1870, 
which  declared  the  Pope  to  be  the  infallible  bishop 
of  bishops.  The  same  Pope,  in  1SG4,  issued  the 
"  Syllabus  of  Errors,"  which  must  be  considered  by 
Romanists  as  an  infallible  official  document,  and 
which  arrays  the  Papacy  in  open  war  against  mod- 
ern civilization  and  civil  and  religious  freedom. 

The  reign  of  Pius  IX.  was  very  eventful  in  the 
history  of  the  Papacy:  it  marked  the  height  of 
its  pretensions  and  the  logical  completion  of  its 
doctrinal  system,  but  also  the  loss  of  its  temporal 
power.  On  the  very  day  after  the  passage  of  the 
Papal  infallibility  dogma  (July  IS,  1*70),  Napo- 
leon III.,  the  chief  political  and  military  sup- 
porter of  the  Pope,  declared  war  against  Protestant 
Prussia  (July  10),  withdrew  his  troops  from  Rome, 
and  occasioned  the  utter  defeat  of  Imperial  France, 
the  rise  of  the  new  German  Empire  with  a  Prot- 
estant head,  and  the  downfall  of  the  temporal 
power  of  the  Papacy.  Victor  Emmanuel,  sup- 
ported by  the  vote  of  the  people,  marched  into 
Rome,  made  it  the  capital  of  free  and  united 
Italy,  and  confined  the  Pope  to  the  Vatican  and 
to  a  purely  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  (Sept.  20, 


1S70).  History  lias  never  seen  a  more  sudden 
and  remarkable  revulsion. 

Pope  Pius  IX.  involved  himself  in  difficulties 
with  Italy,  Spain,  Germany,  France,  and  Russia, 
and  excited  the  sympathies  of  the  masses,  first  as 
an  exile,  and  then  as  a  prisoner  in  the  Vatican. 
Y.ct  his  reign  was  longer  than  that  of  any  Pope, 
and  exceeded  the  traditional  twenty-live  years  of 
Peter.  The  policy  of  his  successor,  Leo  XIII.,  is 
wiser  and  more  conciliatory. 

The  history  of  the  Roman  Church  during  the 
present  century  shows  the  remarkable  fact,  that 
she  has  lost  on  her  own  ground,  especially  in  Italy 
and  Spain,  but  gained  large  accessions  on  foreign 
soil,  especially  in  England,  by  the  secession  of 
Cardinal  Newman,  Cardinal  Manning,  and  several 
hundred  Anglican  clergymen  and  noblemen,  since 
1845,  who  sought  rest  in  absolute  submission  to 
an  infallible  authority.  On  the  other  hand,  this 
gain  has  been  more  than  neutralized  by  the  Old- 
Catholic  secession  in  Germany  and  Switzerland, 
under  the  lead  of  Drs.  Dollinger,  Iicinkens,  and 
von  Schulte,  and  other  eminent  Catholic  scholars, 
whose  learning  and  conscience  did  not  permit 
them  to  submit  to  the  Vatican  decrees  of  1870. 

For  particulars,  see  Papacy,  Pope,  Jesuits, 
Gallicanism,  Ultramontanism,  Immaculate 
Conception,  Infallibility,  Trent,  Triden- 
tine Confession,  Vatican  Council,  etc. 

Lit.  —  The  standard  writers  in  explanation  and 
defence  of  the  doctrinal  system  of  Romanism  are 
Bellakmin  (Dispulationes  de  Controversiis  Chris- 
tianas Jidei  ad  vers,  huius  temporis  hcereticos,  1590, 
3  vols,  folio,  and  often  since),  Bossuet  (Exposition 
de  la  doctrine  de  I'e'glise  catkolique,  1 67 1 ) ,  Moiiler 
(Symbolik,  8th  ed.,  187-!),  Perrone  (Prcelectiones 
theological,  30th  ed.,  1*81),  Klee,  Dieringek, 
Friedhof,  Wiseman.  The  chief  historical  works 
by  Roman  Catholics  are  the  A  nnah  of  ISakonius, 
the  Church  Histories  of  Roiiruaciier,  Mohler 
(edited  by  Gams),  Alzog,  Kraus,  Hefele  {Con- 
ciliengescliichte,  down  to  the  Council  of  Constance, 
a  very  valuable  work),  Dollinger  (before  his 
secession  in  1870),  Cardinal  IIergenrother 
(Kircheuijescliichte,  in  3  vols.,  2d  ed.,  1880).  Of 
Spanish  Works,  the  able  defence  of  Romanism 
by  Balmes  is  made  known  to  English  readers 
by  a  translation,  Protestantism  and  Catholicity  com- 
pared in  their  Effects  on  Cirilizalion,  1851.  Iu 
recent  times  the  Roman  Church  has  found  its 
most  zealous  advocates  among  converts  such  as 
Dr.  Hurter  (the  historian  of  Innocent  III.),  Car- 
dinal Newman,  Cardinal  Maiming,  Dr.  Orestes 
Brownson  (1*44-70),  who  carried  the  weapons  of 
Protestant  learning  and  culture  w  ith  them.  The 
fullest  repository  of  Roman-Catholic  theological 
learning  may  be  found  in  Abbe  Migne  :  Nour.elle 
Encyclopedic  The'ologii/ue,  Paris,  1*50  sqq.,  52  vols, 
(a  series  of  dictionaries  on  all  branches  of  sacred 
literature),  and  in  AYetzer  and  Welte  :  Kirchen- 
le.rihm  oder  Encyli.  der  kathol.  Theohgie,  in  12 
vols.  (Freiburg,  1847-58),  which  is  now  coming- 
out  in  a  revised  form,  begun  by  Cardinal  Her- 
genrother,  and  continued  by  Dr.  Kaulen,  Frei- 
burg-im-B.,  1882  sqq.  See  also  Berington  and 
Kirk  :  The  Faith  of  Catholics,  on  Certain  Points 
of  Controrersy,  confirmed  hy  Scripture,  and  attested 
by  the  Fathers,  London,  1846,  3  vols. ;  3d  ed.  by 
James  Waterworth. 

Protestant  works  on  and  against   the   Roman- 
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Catholic  Church.  Chemnitz:  Examen  Concilii 
Tridentini ,  Isaac  Barrow  :  Treatise  on  the  Pope's 
Supremacy;  Marheineke:  Das  System  d.Katholi- 
cismus,  1810-13,  3  vols.  ;  Baur  :  Der  (Jegensalz  des 
Katholicismus  u.  Protestantismus  (against  Mtihler), 
1830  ;  Archbishop  Whately  :  The  Errors  of  Ro- 
manism traced  to  their  Origin  in  Human  Nature, 
1830  (5th  ed.,  1850);  Edgar:  Variations  of  Popery, 
1819  ;  Archdeacon  Hare  :  The  Contest  with  Rome, 
1850 ;  Martensen  :  Katholicismus  u.  Protestantis- 
mus, 1871 ;  Hase  :  Handbuch  der  Protest.  Polemik, 
4th  ed.,  1878;  Joiianx  Delitzsch  :  Das  Lehr- 
si/slem  der  rbm.  Kirche,  1875 ;  Pusey  :  Irenicon, 
1870  (letters  to  Dr.  Newman);  Emile  de  Lave- 
leye  :  Protestantism  and  Catholicism  in  their  Bear- 
ing upon  the  Liberty  and  Prosperity  of  Nations,  with 
an  Introduction  by  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  1875 ; 
the  essays  of  Professor  G.  P.  Fisher  and  Dr.  R. 
S.  Storrs,  on  "Protestantism,  Romanism,  and 
Civilization,"  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Erangeli- 
cal  Alliance  Confer,  nre  of  1873  (New  York,  1871, 
449-466);  XV.  E.  Gladstone:  Rome,  and  the 
Newest  Fashions  in  Religion  (the  Vatican  Decrees, 
Vaticanism,  Speeches  of  Pope  Pius  IX.,  in  1  vol.), 
1875;  John  Schulte  :  Roman  Catholicism,  Old 
anil  New,  from  the  Stand-point  of  the  Infallibility 
Doctrine,  1870;  Littledale:  Reasons  against  join- 
ing the  Church  of  Rome,  1881  (30th  thousand) ;  R. 
Jenkins  :  Romanism,  a  Doctrinal  and  Historical 
Examination  of  the  Creed  of  Pius  IV.,  London, 
1SS2.  Compare  also  the  writer's  Principle  of  Prot- 
estantism, 1845,  his  art.  in  Johnson's  Cyclopcedia, 
187k,  and  his  Creeds  of  Christendom  (3d  ed.,  1881), 
i.  83-191,  and  ii.  77-274  ;  F.  Nippold  :  Handbuch 
d.  neusten  Kirchengeseldchte,  Elberfeld,  3d  ed.,  1883, 
vol.  ii.,  "  Gesch  d.  Katholicismus  seit  d.  Restaura- 
tion  eon  1814  (850  pp.).  On  the  Roman-Catholic 
Church  in  the  United  States,  see  next  art.,  by  a 
learned  member  of  that  church.    PHILIP  sci-iaff. 

ROMAN-CATHOLIC  CHURCH  IN  THE  UNIT- 
ED STATES.  This  church  is  in  its  government 
divided  into  dioceses,  under  archbishops  and  bish- 
ops appointed  by  the  Pope,  and  deriving  apostolic 
succession  from  consecration  by  other  lawfully 
constituted  bishops.  In  its  origin  it  was  formed 
1  >y  the  extension  of  the  dioceses  and  authority  of 
Seville  and  Rouen  and  the  vicariates  apostolic  of 
England  and  London.  The  early  Spanish  colonial 
and  mission  efforts  were  subject  to  the  archbishops 
of  Seville  till  the  creation  of  the  suffragan  sees  of 
Santo  Domingo  (1513)  and  Tlascala  (1519).  When 
permanent  settlements  were  formed  in  Florida, 
they,  with  Spanish  Louisiana,  were  under  the  bish- 
ops of  Santiago  de  Cuba  till  the  erection  of  the  see 
of  Havana,  in  1787.  The  French  in  Canada  were 
subject  to  the  archbishops  of  Rouen  till  Canada 
was  made  a  vicariate  apostolic,  under  Bishop 
Laval,  who  became,  in  1674,  first  bishop  of  Que- 
bec. The  jurisdiction  of  this  see  extended  over 
the  French  settlements  and  posts  from  Maine  to 
Louisiana  till  1789.  The  English  Catholics  in 
Maryland  and  other  British  Colonies  were  subject 
to  the  English  vicars  apostolic  till  Dr.  Carroll 
was  made  Prefect  Apostolic  of  the  United  States, 
1784.  When  the  see  of  Baltimore  was  erected 
(1789),  its  jurisdiction  was  extended  to  the  whole 
territory  of  the  republic,  and  that  of  Quebec  in 
some  parts  ceased.  Louisiana  and  the  Floridas 
were  placed  under  a  separate  bishop  in  1793. 
Texas,  New  Mexico,  and  California  were  subject 


to  Mexican  sees.  As  Catholics  increased  in  the 
United  States  by  natural  growth  and  immigra- 
tion, sees  were  erected  in  1808  at  New  York,  Bos- 
ton, Philadelphia,  and  Bardstown.  After  the 
cession  of  Louisiana  to  the  United  States,  sees 
were  established  at  St.  Louis  and  New  Orleans ; 
and,  while  Oregon  was  a  disputed  territory,  a  vica- 
riate apostolic,  and,  soon  after,  an  episcopal  see, 
was  founded  (1846),  dependent  on  Canada.  In 
the  territory  subsequently  acquired  from  Mexico, 
a  bishopric  existed,  that  of  the  two  Californias, 
the  bishop  residing  in  Northern  California.  The 
other  portions  were  soon  placed  under  American 
bishops.  These  original  dioceses  have  been,  as 
the  growth  of  the  country  required,  subdivided, 
till  there  were  in  1883  twelve  archbishoprics, 
fifty-two  bishoprics,  nine  vicariates  apostolic,  and 
one  prefecture  apostolic. 

Each  archbishopric,  with  the  dioceses  of  the 
suffragan  bishops,  forms  an  ecclesiastical  province. 
On  the  vacancy  of  a  see  by  death,  resignation,  or 
removal,  the  archbishop  and  bishops  of  the  prov- 
ince select  three  priests,  whose  names  are  sent  to 
Rome ;  and  from  this  list  the  Pope  generally 
chooses  one,  who  is  appointed  to  the  vacant  see. 
His  bulls  are  then  issued,  and  despatched  to  the 
bishop-elect,  who  is  consecrated  and  installed. 

The  Clergy,  and  Mode  of  Recruiting.  —  There 
were  in  the  United  States,  in  1883,  6,546  priests. 
For  the  training  of  candidates  for  the  priesthood, 
there  were  thirty-one  seminaries  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  bishops,  and  also  several  similar  insti- 
tutions connected  with  the  religious  orders,  in 
which  members  of  those  bodies  pursued  their  theo- 
logical course.  The  most  important  seminaries 
are,  St.  Mary's,  Baltimore,  founded  in  1791,  and 
directed  by  the  Sulpitians ;  Mount  St.  Mary's 
Theological  Seminary,  Emmittsburg,  Md. ;  St.  Jo- 
seph's Seminary,  Troy,  N.Y. ;  the  Seminary  of 
St.  Francis  of  Sales,  near  Milwaukee  ;  St.  Vin- 
cent's Theological  Seminary,  Cape  Girardeau, 
Mo.  ;  and  the  Seminary  of  Our  Lady  of  the  An- 
gels, Niagara  Falls,  N.Y.,  directed  by  the  Lazar- 
ists.  Of  those  connected  with  the  regular  orders, 
the  most  important  are  the  House  of  Studies  at 
Woodstock,  Md.,  for  scholastics  of  the  Society  of 
Jesus ;  the  House  of  Studies  at  Ilchester,  Md., 
for  the  Redemptorists  ;  St.  Vincent's  Abbey,  West- 
moreland  County,  Penn.,  for  the  Benedictines; 
and  St.  Bonaventure's  Seminary,  Allegany,  N.Y., 
for  the  Franciscans.  There  are  also  in  Europe  the 
American  College  at  Rome,  and  the  American  Col- 
lege at  Louvain,  where  candidates  for  the  priest- 
hood are  prepared  for  duty  in  this  country.  The 
Missionary  College  of  All  Hallows,  Drumcondra, 
Ireland,  prepares  young  men  for  the  priesthood  to 
serve  in  other  countries,  and  among  them  many 
are  accepted  by  bishops  in  the  LTnited  States.  Be- 
sides these,  many  priests  of  different  nationalities 
come  with  the  general  emigration,  and  are  incor- 
porated into  the  body  of  the  clergy. 

The  Regular  Orders.  —  Besides  the  secular 
priests,  subject  directly  to  the  bishops,  and  consti- 
tuting most  of  the  parochial  clergy,  there  are  many 
religious  orders.  The  oldest  of  these  is  the  Soci- 
ety of  Jesus,  which  began  its  labors  in  Maryland 
in  1633,  and  down  to  the  Revolution  supplied  al- 
most exclusively  the  priests  who  labored  among 
the  Catholics  in  the  then  British  Colonies.  Mem- 
I  bers  of  the  same  order  from  Canada  established 
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Indian  missions,  and  attended  the  white  settle- 
ments along  the  northern  frontier  and  in  the  val- 
ley of  the  Mississippi.  The  Jesuit  fathers  at 
present  conduct  colleges  at  Georgetown  (D.C.), 
Baltimore,  New- York  City,  Fordham  (N.Y.),  Jer- 
sey City,  Worcester  (Mass.),  Cincinnati,  Detroit, 
St.  Louis,  Mobile,  New  Orleans,  Las  Vegas  (X.M.), 
Omaha  (Neb.),  .Santa  Clara  (Cal.),  and  some  others, 
and  have  churches  in  many  cities  and  towns.  The 
Dominicans  have  had  convents  and  churches  doing 
parochial  work  in  Ohio  and  Kentucky  since  the 
beginning  of  the  century,  and  more  recently  in 
California,  New  York,  and  New  Jersey;  the  Au- 
gustinians,  in  Pennsylvania,  Xew  York,  and  Mas- 
sachusetts. Several  orders  have  come  in  to  labor 
principally  among  the  Germans, — the  Redcmp- 
torists  (who  have  parish-churches,  and  also  give 
missions  to  German  and  English  speaking  con- 
gregations), branches  of  the  Franciscan  order, 
Reformed  Franciscans,  Conventuals,  Capuchins, 
engaged  mainly  in  parochial  work.  The  Passion- 
is  ts  are  devoted  more  especially  to  the  giving  of 
missions.  The  Lazarists,  or  Priests  of  the  Mis- 
sion, are  engaged  chiefly  in  the  direction  of  semi- 
naries and  colleges  ;  Priests  of  the  Holy  Cross,  in 
directing  colleges,  schools,  and  in  parochial  work  ; 
the  Benedictines,  who  have  several  abbeys,  with 
colleges,  schools,  and  churches  in  all  parts  of  the 
country. 

Churches  and  their  Tenure.  —  The  churches  are 
in  some  cases  held  by  the  bishop  or  archbishop 
as  trustee;  iu  other  States,  by  a  board  of  trustees. 
As  there  is  no  membership  in  the  Catholic  church- 
es, in  the  sense  that  the  term  is  used  in  Protestant 
bodies,  the  application  of  the  general  laws  made 
for  the  latter  threw  the  choice  of  trustees  into  the 
hands  of  those  who  contributed  least  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  churches,  and  who  seldom  joined 
in  the  ordinances  of  the  church.  This  led  to  vest- 
ing the  title  in  the  bishop  as  trustee,  but  the  plan 
created  other  difficulties.  In  many  parts  the  title 
to  the  church  is  now  vested  in  a  board  consisting 
of  the  bishop,  the  pastor  of  the  church,  and  two 
lay-trustees.  The  churches,  colleges,  abbeys,  and 
houses  of  the  religious  orders,  are  generally  held 
by  them  under  acts  of  incorporation. 

The  churches  have  been  built  almost  exclusive- 
ly by  voluntary  contributions,  and  are,  as  a  rule, 
encumbered  by  mortgage-debts ;  the  congrega- 
tions being  unable  to  meet  the  whole  cost,  and 
none  of  the  churches  possessing  funded  property. 
Large  bequests,  devises,  and  donations  to  church- 
es or  church-work,  are  as  rare  among  Catholics  in 
the  United  States  as  they  are  common  among  Prot- 
estants. A  system  grew  up  in  churches,  of  accept- 
ing deposits,  and  paying  interest,  as  a  means  of 
avoiding  mortgages;  but,  as  matters  were  rarely 
managed  with  the  judgment  of  business-men,  the 
result  has  often  been  financial  ruin,  as  at  St. 
Peter's  Church,  New  York,  Cincinnati,  and  Lau- 
rence, Mass. 

Education. — Prior  to  the  Revolution,  any  dis- 
tinctively Catholic  schools  were  almost  impossi- 
ble; an  academy  for  boys  in  Maryland,  which  was 
covertly  maintained  for  several  years,  being  almost 
the  only  example.  Schools  in  connection  with  the 
churches  were  established  as  soon  as  Catholics 
were  free;  and,  until  public  schools  began  to  be 
established  by  State  authority,  the  schools  main- 
tained by  the  different  denominations  were  almost 
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the  only  schools  accessible.to  the  children  of  the 
poorer  classes.  The  Catholics  have  since  been 
compelled  to  retain  and  extend  their  parochial 
system,  as  the  State  schools,  in  their  general  tone, 
influence,  and  text-books,  are  so  decidedly  Prot- 
estant as  to  make  them  a  powerful  means  in  alien- 
ating the  young  from  Catholicity.  The  number 
of  Catholic  parochial  schools  in  the  United  States 
is  estimated  at  2,000,  and  the  number  of  pupils 
at  nearly  half  a  million.  In  these,  religious  in- 
struction is  given,  with  the  usual  blanches  taught 
in  schools;  and  text-books  are  used  free  from 
matter  offensive  to  Catholics.  These  books,  in 
their  educational  form  and  mechanical  execution, 
have  been  greatly  improved  within  the  last  twen- 
ty years.  Parish  schools  are,  to  a  great  extent, 
taught  by  members  of  religious  orders  and  com- 
munities which  make  instruction  their  special 
work.  Of  these  the  chief  are  the  Brothers  of  the 
Christian  Schools,  Brothers  of  the  Holy  Cross, 
Brothers  of  Mar)-,  Xaverian  Brothers,  Franciscan 
Brothers,  for  boys'  schools;  Ursulines,  Benedic- 
tine, Presentation  Nuns,  Sisters  of  Charity,  School 
Sisters  of  Notre  Dame,  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame, 
Sisters  of  the  Holy  Cross,  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph, 
Sisters  of  St.  Francis,  Sisters  of  St.  Dominic,  Sis- 
ters of  Mercy,  Sisters  of  the  Immaculate  Heart, 
for  girls.  For  higher  education,  there  are  acade- 
mies under  some  of  the  orders  of  Brothers;  and, 
for  young  ladies,  under  the  Ladies  of  the  Sacred 
Heart,  Ursuline  Nuns,  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame,  of 
the  Holy  Child,  St.  Dominic,  St.  Joseph,  etc. 
The  number  of  these  academies  was  given  in  1883 
as  579.  The  colleges  and  universities  for  young 
men  numbered  81 ;  that  at  Georgetown,  D.C..  being 
the  oldest.  None  of  these  institutions  are  en- 
dowed, or  possess  founded  professorships.  They 
are,  with  a  few  exceptions,  owned  and  directed  by 
religious  orders,  —  Jesuits,  Benedictines,  Augus- 
tinians,  Franciscans,  Lazarists,  Priests  of  the 
Holy  Cross,  Brothers  of  the  Christian  Schools. 
There  is  no  Catholic  college  in  the  United  States 
with  a  lay  faculty,  and  only  a  few  with  a  faculty 
of  secular  priests.  Sunday  schools  are  generally 
maintained  in  the  cities,  and  in  other  places  where 
there  is  a  resident  pastor;  but,  as  religious  in- 
struction is  given  in  the  parochial  and  othersehools 
during  the  week,  the  Sunday-school  system  does 
not  hold  the  same  importance  as  among  Protes- 
tant bodies. 

The  Catholic  Press.  —  The  necessity  of  diffusing 
religious  intelligence  among  Catholics,  and  of 
meeting  charges  against  the  church,  led  to  the 
establishment  of  Catholic  newspapers.  Of  these 
the  United-States  Catholic  Miscellany,  founded  by 
Bishop  England  of  Charleston,  was  one  of  the 
first  and  ablest.  There  are  in  1883  many  pub- 
lished in  various  parts  of  the  country,  in  English, 
German,  French,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese;  the 
Freeman's  Journal,  published  in  New  ^  ork,  under 
the  editorship  of  J.  A.  McMaster,  being  the  most 
able  and  influential.  There  are  several  monthly 
publications  of  a  literary  and  devotional  charac- 
ter, such  as  the  Catholic  World,  the  Ave  Maria, 
and  one  review,  The  American  Catholic  Quarterly, 
which  fills  the  place  long  occupied  by  Brown  son's 
Quarterly  lieriew.  For  the  diffusion  of  books 
among  Catholics,  attempts  were  twice  made  to 
establish  publishing  societies;  but  the  Metropoli- 
tan Press  and  the  Catholic  Publication  Society 
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both  failed  to  maintain  themselves,  and  fell  into 
private  hands.  The  publication  of  Catholic  books 
is  left  to  individual  publishers.  The  sale  of  Bibles 
among  Catholics  is  very  large,  Protestant  houses 
as  we'll  as  Catholic  being  engaged  in  publishing 
them. 

Charitable  Institutions.  —  The  relief  of  the  poor 
and  afflicted  calls  for  the  services  of  a  number  of 
religious  communities  of  women,  devoted  to  gen- 
erator special  work.  The  .Sisters  of  Charity  meet 
almost  all  wants,  directing  orphan  and  foundling- 
asylums,  homes  for  neglected  children,  reforma- 
tories for  the  vicious,  industrial  and  parochial 
schools,  general  hospitals,  insane-asylums,  homes 
for  the  aged,  and  visiting  the  sick;  the  Sisters  of 
Mercy  visit  the  sick  and  prisons,  and  have  houses 
for  unemployed  servant-girls;  the  Little  Sisters 
of  the  Poor  are  devoted  to  the  care  of  the  aged  ; 
the  Sisters  of  the  Poor  of  St.  Francis,  to  hospital- 
work  ;  the  Bon  Secours  Sisters,  to  the  nursing  of 
the  sick  at  their  homes.  The  total  number  of 
charitable  institutions  reported  for  lSS-i  was  460. 
Almost  without  exception,  these  depend  on  vol- 
untary contributions ;  none  being  endowed,  and 
bequests  of  the  wealthy  being  comparatively  rare. 
Asylums  for  the  treatment  of  insanity  and  the 
care  of  deaf-mutes  have  been  established  by  sis- 
terhoods in  several  places. 

Liturgy. — The  Liturgy  in  use  in  the  Catholic 
Church  in  the  United  States  is  the  Roman,  the 
Roman  missal,  breviary,  pontifical  and  ritual, 
being  exclusively  used;  and  none  of  those  which 
acquired  local  tolerance  in  parts  of  Europe  have 
ever  obtained  at  any  time  in  any  district  of  this 
country.  The  regular  orders  have  also  in  most 
cases  a  Proper,  containing  offices  of  saints  belong- 
ing to  their  rule,  which  the  Holy  See  permits  in 
the  churches  and  houses  of  the  older.  As  the 
emigration  has  brought  over  few  if  any  Catholics 
belonging  to  the  Oriental  rites,  Latin  alone  has 
been  used  in  the  Catholic  churches  of  the  United 
States,  except  where  a  United  Greek  or  Syriac 
priest  visiting  the  country  has  celebrated  mass 
according  to  his  own  rite.  The  discipline  of  the 
Western  Patriarchate  in  regard  to  communion 
under  one  kind,  and  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy, 
are  universal. 

Gorermnent.  —  The  canon  law  of  the  church,  as 
modified  by  special  grants  or  customs  in  France, 
was  established  in  the  churches  under  the  French 
rule  in  Sew  York,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Illinois, 
and  Wisconsin,  and,  as  modified  in  Spain,  was 
established  in  Florida  and  Louisiana  and  the 
former  Mexican  territory,  with  the  regulations 
adopted  by  synods  at  Quebec  and  Santiago  de 
Cuba,  and  by  provincial  councils  at  Santo  Do- 
mingo and  Mexico  ;  but  as,  in  all  parts  except 
New  Mexico,  the  old  population  merged  in  the 
expansion  of  Catholics  from  the  original  territory 
of  the  republic,  the  early  ecclesiastical  law  is 
virtually  unknown  at  present.  The  United  States 
is  regarded  as  a  missionary  country,  and  the 
affairs  of  the  Catholic  Church  here  are  conducted 
at  Rome  through  the  Congregation  de  Propaganda 
Fule.  No  parishes  have  been  canonically  insti- 
tuted, as  in  Canada  and  Mexico;  and  consequently 
there  are,  except  in  a  few  instances,  actually  no 
parish  priests  properly  so  called.  The  priests  are 
ordained  sub  titulo  missionis,  and  bound  to  obedi- 
ence to  their  bishop,  and  have,  when  assigned  to 


quasi  parishes,  no  canonical  immobility.  The 
church  here  tends  to  the  establishment  of  canon 
law  and  the  complete  system  under  it,  so  far  as  it 
is  possible  in  this  country  and  at  this  time.  At 
present,  however,  the  position  of  the  priest  is  not 
so  clearly  defined  as  to  prevent  frequent  appeals 
to  Rome,  and  occasional  suits  in  the  State  courts. 
An  instruction  issued  at  Rome  a  few  years  since 
led  to  the  establishment  of  a  committee  of  clergy- 
men in  each  diocese,  who  are  to  investigate  all 
charges  against  a  priest,  and  whose  report  is  to 
some  extent  a  necessary  step  in  withdrawing  a 
priest's  faculties,  or  removing  him  from  a  pas- 
toral charge. 

The  first  legislation  in  the  Catholic  Church  in 
the  United  States  was  the  synod  of  Baltimore, 
held  by  Bishop  Carroll  in  1791 ;  and  its  regula- 
tions, with  rules  adopted  by  the  bishops  in  1810, 
were  the  only  specific  laws  till  the  assembling  of 
the  first  Provincial  Council  of  Baltimore,  convened 
in  1829,  under  the  sanction  of  Pope  Leo  XII.,  by 
Archbishop  Whitfield.  The  decrees  of  this  coun- 
cil and  of  others  held  at  Baltimore  in  1833,  1837, 
1841),  1843,  and  1849,  were  approved  by  the  popes, 
and  became  law  in  the  church  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, and  were  accepted  generally  west  of  the 
river.  In  1846  Oregon  City  was  made  a  metro- 
politan see  with  two  suffragans;  and  in  1847  St. 
Louis  became  the  head  of  a  province  embracing 
the  dioceses  of  Dubuque,  Nashville,  St.  Paul, 
Chicago,  and  Milwaukee.  In  1850  New  York 
was  made  an  archiepiscopal  see,  and  the  bishops 
of  Boston,  Hartford,  Albany,  and  Buffalo,  were 
made  suffragans  to  it ;  Cincinnati  was  also  made 
a  metropolitan  see,  having  Louisville,  Detroit, 
Vincennes,  and  Cleveland  as  suffragans.  In  1853 
San  Francisco  became  a  metropolitan,  with  Mon- 
terey as  a  suffragan  see  ;  and  in  1875  Boston  was 
made  an  archiepiscopal  see,  with  the  bishops  of 
Portland,  Burlington,  Springfield,  Providence, 
and  Hartford  as  suffragans ;  Philadelphia,  with 
Pittsburg,  Harrisburg,  Erie,  Scranton,  and  Wil- 
mington as  suffragans;  Milwaukee,  with  Green 
Bay,  La  Crosse,  Marquette,  and  St.  Paul  as  suf- 
fragans ;  Santa  Fe  was  also  made  an  archiepisco- 
pal see  in  1875;  and  in  1880  Chicago,  with  Alton 
and  Peoria  as  suffragans.  In  most  of  these  new 
provinces,  councils  were  also  held  by  authority  of 
the  Holy  See,  —  in  Oregon  in  1848;  in  New  York, 
1854,  1861,   1883  j1  in  Cincinnati  in  1855,  1858, 


f1  The  fourth  council  of  the  Province  of  New  York  was 
held  in  New-York  City,  from  Sept.  23  (Sunday)  to  Sept.  30, 1883. 
The  opening  and  closiug  ceremonies  in  the  cathedral  were 
impressive.  The  language  of  the  council  was  Latin,  and  in  this 
language  on  the  last  day  the  decrees  of  the  council  were  read 
(the  bishops  severally  assenting).  They  were  placed  on  the  gos- 
pel side  of  the  altar,  signed  by  the  cardinal,  all  the  bishops  (in 
the  order  of  seniority),  by  Mousignor  Preston  and  by  Father 
Farley,  and  then  sent  to  Rome.  The  decrees  related  to  morals 
and  discipline,  especially  to  marriage,  in  protest  to  lax  viewB 
and  practices,  and  to  godless  education;  out  the  proceedings 
leading  to  them  were  secret.  After  the  decrees  were  signed,  an 
address  waB  read,  the  kiss  of  peace  given,  and  the  council  dis 
missed  with  the  solemn  Papal  benediction  from  the  cardinal. 
The  following  "  Acclamations  "  were  sung  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  services :  — 

Archtdiaconus.  —  SanctissimsB  et  Individuse  Trinitati, 
sempiterna  laus  ac  gratiarum  actio  ! 

Chorus. —  Gloria  Tibi,  Trinitas  asqualis,  una  Deitas,  et 
ante  omnia  saecula,  et  nunc,  et  in  perpetuum  ! 

Arch.  —  Bratse  Maria-,  Virgini  Deiparae,  sine  labe  con- 
cepts, honor  avternus,  filialis  veneratio! 

C'iior.—  Benedicta  sit  Dei  filia,  et  sponsa,  et  mater;  beataio 
dicaut  earn  omnes  generationes ! 

AnCH.  — Beatissimo  Leoni,  Papae  XIII.,  fidei  doctori  infal- 
libili,  raulti  anni,  perennia  felicitas! 
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1861,  and  1882;  in  St.  Louis  in  lsf>r>,  1S58  ;  in  New 
Orleans  in  1856,  IStiO;  in  San  Francisco  in  lisT-1 
and  1882,  in  all  of  which,  decrees  were  passed 
binding  in  those  provinces,  as  those  ol'  Baltimore, 
continued  in  1855,  1858,  and  ISO!),  were  in  that 
reduced  province.  To  insure  general  action,  how- 
ever, throughout  the  United  States  on  some  im- 
portant points,  and  to  express  clearly  the  faith 
and  discipline  of  the  whole  church  in  this  count  rv, 
plenary  councils  were  held  at  Baltimore  in  1852 
and  1866,  in  which  many  decrees  were  adopted 
by  the  archbishops  and  bishops  of  the  whole 
country.  The  decrees  of  these  councils  conform 
in  their  dogmatic  part  with  the  established  doc- 
trines of  the  church,  and  in  matters  of  discipline 
are  gradually  bringing  the  economy  of  the  church 
in  this  country  into  harmony  with  the  discipline 
in  other  and  older  portions  of  the  church. 

The  oldest  Catholic  body  of  population  in  the 
United  States  is  the  population  of  New  Mexico, 
of  Spanish  and  Indian  origin.  The  white  popu- 
lation is  essentially  descended  from  the  first  set- 
tlers, who  occupied  the  country  about  1580,  and 
who,  though  expelled  about  a  century  after,  soon 
returned.  The  original  Spanish  population  of 
Florida  all  retired  in  the  last  century  when  the 
Colony  passed  into  the  hands  of  England.  Dur- 
ing the  British  sway,  a  number  of  Minorcans  and 
Greeks  were  introduced  by  Mr.  Turnbull,  whose 
descendants  form  the  nucleus  of  the  present 
Catholic  population  of  that  State. 

The  French  settlements  at  Vincennes,  Kaskas- 
kia,  Cahokia,  influenced  by  l!ev.  Mr.  Gibault, 
welcomed  (ten.  Clark  during  the  Revolutionary 
War;  and  their  descendants  form  part  of  the 
Catholic  population  of  the  West  and  South. 
Detroit  was  long  retained  by  England  ;  and  its 
French  population  underwent  few  changes,  and 
their  descendants  still  form  a  considerable  part 
of  the  Catholic  population. 

The  nucleus  in  the  English  Colonies  was  the 
body  of  colonists  who  came  over  in  1633  with 
Leonard  Calvert.  Many  of  the  settlers  were 
Protestants,  and  Calvert  at  once  put  up  a  church 
for  their  use ;  but  the  leading  settlers  who  took 
up  lands  in  their  own  name  were  mainly  Catho- 

Chor.  — Impteat  eum  Dominus  spiritu  sapientise  et  virtutiH  ; 
e  maou  hostium  viudicet  eum,  et  con*ervet  eum  annos  multOH  ! 

Arch.  —  Emineutissimo  Archiepiscopo  Xi.'0-Eboiacetisi, 
primo  Kovi  Alundi  Cardinati,  hujus  Concilii  Prseeidi,  vita 
Tonga,  multee  gratias ! 

Chor. —  Vita  longa,  multas  gratias!     Dominus  retrilmat! 

Arch.  —  IMustrissirais  Arehiepiscopo  et  Epi*copiH,  qui  hanc 
Synodum  eelebrarunt,  prospera  vita,  faustum  miuisteriurri  ! 

Chop..  —  Prieeonibus  veritalis  beuedictio  Dei,  memoria  per- 
petua,  laborum  uberrima  ne^es! 

Arch. — Episcopis  et  presbyteris  hujuH  Proviucio:,  qui  in 
Domino  obdormierunt,  pax  Cbristi,  gloria  Paradea1 

Chor.  —  Iiequiem  aeternam  dona  eis,  Domine,  et  tux  per- 
petua  luceat  eis! 

Arch.  —  Olcro  hujus  Provincial,  religiosis  cornmunitatibus, 
ae  toti  populo  salus  a  Domino  et  benedictio ! 

Chor.  —  Pater  sanete,  serva  eos  a  malo;  sanctifica  eos  in 
veritate,  et  vitam  a-ternam  da  eis! 

Arch.  —  Almas  nostrse  Reipublicee  pax  indericiens,  salutarie 
prosperitas! 

Chor.  — Ne  derelinquas,  Domine,  super  quos  invocatum  est 
Women  Tuuni;  da  ois  angeium  Tuum  custodem,  ae  in  portum 
voluntatis  Tuae  deduc  navem  eorum! 

Arch.  —  Syuodi  Nco-Eboraceusis  hujus  (^naria^  decretis 
iflhaereamus,  fideliter  observemus! 

Chor.  —  Omnes  idipsum  sentimus;  omnes  venerabimur  ct 
custodiemus' 

Arch. — Nos  vero  ministerium  nostrum  cxpleiiu-s,  ut  boui 
dispensatores  multiformis  gratiae  Dei,  intcroediMitibus  ]iro 
nobis  Beatiseima  Matre  Dei  atque  Sanctis  omnibus,  digaos 
reddamus  nos  miserieordia  Dei  et  Domini  nostri  Jesu  Christi! 

Chor. — Fiat!   Fiat!    Arnen!   Amen!  —  Ed. J 


lies.  As  no  Protestant  minister  came  to  attend 
those  of  that  faith,  most  of  the  settlers  in  u,  few 
years  were  Catholics,  and  so  continued,  till,  under 
William  111.,  Lord  Baltimore  conformed  to  the 
Established  Church  in  order  to  recover  the  prov- 
ince. This  body  of  Catholics  recehed  few  acces- 
sions from  Europe,  as  from  the  time  of  Cromwell 
penal  laws  made  the  life  of  Catholics  as  intolera- 
ble as  in  England.  The  public  services  of  the 
church  were  forbidden,  double  taxes  imposed, 
the  possession  of  arms  denied.  At  one  time  these 
persecuted  Catholics  sought  to  obtain  of  the 
French  Government  lands  in  Louisiana.  A  few 
crossed  into  Virginia;  but  laws  were  as  severe  in 
that  Colony,  and  in  the  last  century  the  testimony 
of  a  Catholic  could  not  be  used  in  court. 

In  New  York  a  few  Catholics  settled  during 
the  proprietorship  of  James  II.  as  Duke  of  York, 
and  king;  but  under  the  subsequent  rulers  they 
disappeared,  penal  laws  preventing  the  entrance 
of  priests.  Pennsylvania  was  more  liberal,  and 
Catholics  were  among  the  earliest  settlers;  and 
clergy  came  over,  who  not  only  attended  the 
Catholics,  but  won  over  some  Protestants.  From 
1732  these  Pennsylvania  Catholics  came  under 
the  ministration  of  the  English  Jesuits  in  Mary- 
land, wdio  had  been  the  pastors  of  the  Catholics 
there  from  the  foundation  of  the  Colony,  and  had 
attended  those  in  New  York  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  When  a  German  emigration  to  Penn- 
sylvania began,  many  of  the  new-comers  were 
Catholics;  and,  to  minister  to  them,  some  German 
Jesuits  came  over,  who  visited  Catholic  mining- 
colonies  at  the  iron-mines  in  New  Jersey,  and 
under  Father  Ferdinand  Steinmeyer,  or  Farmer, 
extended  their  missionary  excursions  to  New 
York  not  long  before  the  Revolution. 

These  Catholics  had  no  churches,  except  in 
Philadelphia,  Lancaster,  Conewago,  and  Goshen- 
hoppen;  no  churches  being  permitted  in  Maryland, 
where  only  small  chajiels,  under  the  same  roof  as 
the  residence  of  the  priest,  were  allowed.  In  1755 
seven  thousand  Catholic  Acadians  were,  for  refus- 
ing to  take  the  oath  of  supremacy,  seized,  and 
scattered  in  poverty  through  the  thirteen  Colo- 
nies. Most  of  them  wdio  survived  the  hardships 
of  their  terrible  transportation  straggled  to  Can- 
ada or  Louisiana,  only  Maryland  retaining  any 
permanently. 

During  the  Revolution  the  Canadians  were 
friendly,  and  might  easily  have  been  won.  A 
number  espoused  the  American  cause,  and  settled 
in  Northern  New  York.  Two  Canadian  regi- 
ments were  formed,  which  fought  in  the  Conti- 
nental Army  to  the  close  of  the  war,  and  had  a 
Catholic  chaplain  commissioned  by  Congress. 

After  the  devolution,  a  new  emigration  set  in, 
bringing  in  Catholics,  who  settled  in  New  York 
and  New  England.  The  Maryland  ex-Jesuits 
were  the  only  clergy,  their  society  having  been 
dissolved  by  Clement  NIV.,  and  the  Vicar  Apos- 
tolic of  London  having  virtually  abandoned  them 
on  account  of  their  adhesion  to  the  American 
cause.  Priests,  not  always  of  the  highest  charac- 
ter, straggled  over  with  the  emigrants  ;  and  some 
chaplains  of  the  French  and  Spanish  naval  and 
military  forces  remained  to  do  mission-work  here. 

After  the  Rev.  John  Carroll  was  appointed 
Prefect  Apostolic,  some  order  was  established; 
and  from  the  erection  of  the  see  of  Baltimore 
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the  growth  was  steady.  Churches  were  begun  in 
New  York  and  Boston,  and  then  at  other  cities 
near  the  coast,  from  Boston  to  Savannah.  In 
consequence  of  the  troubles  caused  by  the  out- 
break of  the  Revolution  in  France,  a  community 
of  Carmelite  nuns  came  to  Maryland ;  the  Eng- 
lish Dominicans,  expelled  from  Bornheim,  sent  a 
part  of  their  community  to  Kentucky  ;  the  Sulpi- 
tians  began  a  seminary;  and  a  number  of  learned 
and  zealous  French  priests  came  to  the  United 
States,  who  did  much  to  maintain  a  spirit  of  re- 
ligion among  the  older  and  more  recently  arrived 
Catholics.  "Conversions  to  the  Catholic  religion 
became  more  frequent.  Gov.  Lee  of  Maryland, 
Rev.  John  Thayer  of  Boston,  Rev.  Mr.  Kewley 
of  New  York,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Barber  and  his  family, 
Ironsides,  Richards,  Holmes,  and  others,  showed 
the  influence  of  the  liberty  given  to  Catholics. 
This  freedom  was  not  absolute.  In  some  States 
they  were  still  disfranchised.  In  New  York  they 
could  not  sit  in  the  Legislature.  In  Massachu- 
setts the  highest  court  in  1800  decided  that  a 
Catholic  must  pay  for  the  support  of  the  Protest- 
ant minister ;  and  a  priest  was  indicted  for  marry- 
ing a  couple  out  of  the  limits  of  the  city  where 
he  resided,  although  within  the  district  assigned 
to  him  by  the  bishop. 

Kentucky  was  settled  largely  by  Catholics  from 
Maryland,  and  had  priests  laboring  there  soon 
after  the  Revolution.  The  church  there  took  form 
under  the  labors  of  Rev.  Mr.  Badin,  Nerinckx, 
and  Bishop  Flaget,  with  the  English  Dominicans. 
The  French  priests  of  Kentucky  visited  the  old 
French  settlements  in  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Michi- 
gan; the  Rev.  Gabriel  Richard  becoming  the  chief 
missionary  in  the  last  State.  In  the  East  the 
French  priests  Matignon  and  Cheverus  attend- 
ed the  Catholics  of  Boston  and  those  scattered 
throughout  New  England. 

Bishop  Carroll  had  sought  a  division  of  his 
diocese  at  the  very  commencement  of  the  century; 
but  it  was  not  till  IslO  that  bishops  were  appoint- 
ed to  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Bards- 
town,  Ky.  Increasing  emigration  soon  led  to  a 
growth  of  the  Catholic  body  in  the  other  dioceses. 
When  the  agitation  for  Catholic  emancipation 
began  in  England  and  Ireland,  a  counter-move- 
ment led  to  the  publication  of  many  works  at- 
tacking the  Catholic  doctrines,  discipline,  and 
institutions.  This  brought  increased  controversies. 
Many  of  the  works  were  reprinted  in  the  United 
States ;  and  the  controversial  literature  begun  by 
Carroll,  Thayer,  and  Fleming,  was  continued,  and 
reached  its  height  about  1830,  when  works  like 
the  Awful  Disclosures  of  Maria  Monk  were  issued. 
The  falsity  of  that  book  was  shown  by  "William 
L.  Stone,  editor  of  the  Commercial  Advertiser,  and 
was  established  in  a  chancery  suit;  but  a  similar 
work  led  to  the  burning  of  an  Ursuline  Convent 
at  Charlestown,  Mass.  After  this  period,  the 
opposition  to  Catholics  became  political,  rather 
than  theological,  as  was  apparent  in  the  Native 
American  riots  in  Philadelphia  in  1844,  in  which 
two  churches  and  many  residences  were  destroyed. 
Since  that  time,  political  parties  and  associations 
hostile  to  Catholics  appear  from  time  to  time. 

These  have  not,  however,  affected  sensibly  the 
growth  of  the  Catholic  body,  er  the  establishment 
of  churches,  colleges,  convents,  schools,  asylums, 
hospitals,  and  the   like.      The  earlier  Catholic 


emigration  was  mainly  Irish ;  but  for  the  last 
forty  years  the  German-Catholic  element  has  been 
increasing  steadily;  so  that,  especially  in  the 
West,  the  Germans  and  their  immediate  descend- 
ants form  a  large  part  of  the  Catholic  body. 
They  are  said  to  have  about  one-third  of  the 
priests  in  the  United  States,  and  they  have  a 
large  number  of  bishops.  They  maintain  several 
Catholic  papers,  and  have  many  thoroughly  organ- 
ized societies.  In  New  England  and  Illinois  there 
are  large  bodies  of  Canadian  French. 

The  most  eminent  members  of  the  Catholic 
Church  in  the  United  States  have  been  Archbish- 
ops Carroll  and  Spalding  of  Baltimore,  Hughes 
of  New  York,  Cardinal  McCloskey,  Archbishop 
Henni  of  Milwaukee,  Bishop  England  of  Charles- 
ton, Brute  of  Vincennes,  Archbishop  Kenrick  of 
Baltimore,  Bishop  Flaget  of  Bardstown  and  Louis- 
ville, Bishop  Cheverus  of  Boston,  Prince  Gahtzin, 
Rev.  Dr.  Corcoran,  Rev.  Felix  Varela,  Rev.  I.  T. 
Hecker,  Chief -Justice  Taney,  Judge  Gaston  of 
North  Carolina,  Commodore  Barry,  Gen.  Rose- 
crans,  Orestes  A.  Brownson,  Robert  Walsh,  James 
A.  McMaster,  Dr.  Levi  Silliman  Ives,  the  Redemp- 
torist  Father  M  uller. 

The  first  Catholic  churches  erected  in  this 
country,  except  in  Spanish  parts,  were  generally 
plain  and  inexpensive ;  but  with  the  growth  of 
the  body,  churches  and  institutions  of  great  solid- 
ity and  beauty  were  erected,  often  beyond  the 
means  of  the  community,  and  involving  loads  of 
debt  under  which  many  churches  are  struggling. 
Of  the  churches,  the  finest  is  St.  Patrick's  Cathe- 
dral, New  York,  one  of  the  most  striking  ecclesi- 
astical buildings  in  America. 

Catholic  Population.  —  There  are  no  accurate 
data  for  estimating  the  Catholic  population  in 
the  United  States.  As  there  is  no  system  of 
membership  in  the  Catholic  Church  such  as  ob- 
tains in  many  Protestant  denominations,  every 
one  baptized  and  brought  up  in  the  Catholic 
faith,  attending  divine  worship  more  or  less  regu- 
larly, and  from  time  to  time  approaching  the  sac- 
raments, is  regarded  as  a  Catholic,  unless  he 
distinctly  disavows  it  by  formally  connecting  him- 
self with  some  other  church.  A  Catholic  Direc- 
tory is  published  annually,  made  up  of  reports 
from  the  different  archbishops  and  bishops,  with 
estimates  of  population  ;  but  these  are  not  always 
based  on  a  census,  or  on  the  number  of  bap- 
tisms, which  may  be  taken  as  that  of  live  births. 
The  population  given  for  1883  by  this  periodical 
is  (1,832,954.  The  system  adopted  in  the  United- 
Stales  census  gives  a  much  smaller  population ; 
but  the  census  figures  are  based  on  the  seating- 
capacity  of  the  churches,  and  in  the  Catholic 
churches  in  the  cities  and  large  towns  this  gives 
a  number  much  below  the  real  one.  In  these 
churches  there  are  on  Sundays  three  or  four 
successive  masses,  each  attended  by  a  different 
congregation ;  so  that  a  church  with  a  seating- 
capacity  of  1,500  will  and  often  does  accommo- 
date 6,000.  Thus  in  Hartford,  in  April,  1881,  an 
actual  count  showed  12,431  attending  five  Catho- 
lic churches,  and  12,000  attending  forty  Protestant 
churches  on  the  same  day.  Similar  enumerations 
elsewhere  gave  similar  'results,  showing  that  a 
Catholic  congregation  in  a  city  numbers  at  least 
four  times  the  seating-capacity  of  the  church. 

The  Catholic  population  is  mainly  in  the  North- 
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ern  and  newly  settled  Western  States,  and  is 
comparatively  small  in  the  States  which  till  re- 
cent times  retained  slavery,  excepting  Louisiana, 
where  the  original  population  was  exclusively 
Catholic.  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecti- 
cut, and  Louisiana  have  about  one-third  of  the 
population  Catholic,  according  to  Catholic  esti- 
mates; New  York,  Wisconsin,  and  California, 
one-fourth;  Man  land,  Minnesota,  Colorado,  and 
Dakota,  one-fifth;  Illinois,  Xew  Jersey,  Idaho,  and 
Washington  Territory,  one-sixth;  Pennsylvania, 
one-seventh  ;  Michigan  and  Kentucky,  one-eighth  ; 
Ohio  and  Nebraska,  one-ninth ;  Maine  and  New 
Hampshire,  one-tenth  ;  but  in  Virginia  the  Catho- 
lics are  one  in  forty  to  the  population  ;  in  Geor- 
gia, one  to  sixty;  in  Tennessee,  one  to  filly;  in 
Alabama  and  Mississippi,  one  to  eighty  ;  in  South 
Carolina  and  Arkansas,  one  to  one  hundred  ;  and 
in  North  Carolina,  where  there  is  the  smallest 
proportion  of  Catholics,  one  to  nine  hundred. 

Progress  of  Catholic  Church  in  United 
States. 
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The  Catholic  body  includes  many  of  foreign 
nationality.  The  German  and  Irish  Catholics, 
with  their  immediate  families  born  here,  each  con- 
stitutes probably  about  one-fourth  of  the  whole; 
most  of  the  other  half  being  American-born,  with 
a  smaller  proportion  of  other  nationalities. 

Missions. — No  missionary  society  exists  among 
the  Catholics  of  the  United  States  for  home  or 
foreign  missions ;  nor  is  there  any  tract  society 
or  Sunday-school  union,  or  similar  means  of  dif- 
fusing religious  knowledge  among  old  or  young. 
Missions  among  the  Indians  have  existed  from 
the  earliest  period,  and  nearly  one  hundred  Catho- 
lic priests  lost  their  lives  in  efforts  to  convert 
Indian  tribes.  A  few  Indians  of  the  old  conver- 
sion remained  at  Indian  Oldtown  in  Maine,  St. 
Regis  in  New  York,  with  others  in  Canada,  lie- 
longing  to  the  Abenaki  and  Iroquois  families. 
There  are  Catholic  Chippewas  in  Michigan,  Wis- 
consin, and  neighboring  States.  In  recent  times 
mission-work  among  the  Indians  was  revived  by 
the  Jesuit  fathers,  who  had  missions  among  I  he, 
Pottawataraies,  Osages,  and  Kansas;  and,  under 
Father  De  Smet,  missions  worn  founded  among 
the  Flatheads,  Kalispels,  and  Coeurs  d'Alene  in 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  which  are  still  maintained. 
In  Oregon,  missions  of  secular  priests  and  of 
Oblate  Fathers  are  established  among  the  Chi- 
nook, Yakamas,  Warmspring,  Umatilla,  Grand 
Rond,  and  Malheur  Reservation  Indians,  with  the 
Colville  and  Attanam  missions  in  Washington 
Territory.  The  Pueblo  Indians  of  New  Mexico 
were  converted  by  the  Spanish  Franciscans  before 
1626 ;  and  their  descendants  are  still  Catholics, 
although,  during  Mexican  republican  rule,  the 
breaking  up  of  the  missions  left  them  for  more 


than  a  generation  w  ithout  religious  guides.  The 
Franciscans  had  extensive  missions  in  California, 
which  were  also  broken  up  by  the  Mexicans,  and 
most  of  the  Indians  perished :  the  few  survivors 
known  as  Mission  Indians  are  still  Catholics. 
The  Benedictines  under  Bishop  Marty  are  at- 
tempting work  among  the  Sioux  in  Dakota,  and 
under  Abbot  Robot  among  the  tribes  in  Indian 
Territory.  No  organized  effort  has  been  made 
to  reach  the  negroes  of  the  South.  There  are 
many  colored  Catholics  in  Maryland  and  Louisi- 
ana; and  the  Sisters  of  Providence,  a  community 
of  colored  women,  have  long  been  in  charge  of 
Catholic  schools.  The  Benedictines  have  made 
some  elforls  in  Savannah,  on  Skidaway  Island, 
Ga. ;  and  some  fathers  of  St  Joseph,  and  secular 
priests,  have  charge  of  colored  churches  in  sev- 
eral places:  but  the  work  has  not  attained  any 
great  development.  All  these  missions  to  In- 
dians and  negroes  are  under  the  bishops  of  the 
dioceses  in  which  they  are  situated. 

Lit.  —  The  sources  to  be  consulted  for  the  his- 
tory of  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  United  States 
are,  for  the  Spanish  portion,  Gn,  Gonzales 
Da vila:  Tmiro  Ectesiustia,  Madrid,  1649;  Be- 
nayipes:  M,  mortal,  1(130;  Torqitemada:  Monar- 
i/iiia  Indiana,  172;!,  3  vols.  ;  Ayeta  :  Ln  Verded 
Dt  fndida  ;  JCspinosa,  Hisloria  del  Coleqio  Apos- 
tnficn  de  QmrUar,,,  1740-92,  2  vols.;  and  Vida  del 
Padre  Antonio  Margil;  Pai.ou:  Vida  del  Padre 
Junipero  Scrra,  1787;  Alegre  :  Hisloria  de  la 
Prurincia  de  Mexico;  Coneilios  Mexicanos,  1769— 
70,  3  vols ;  Sinodo  Diocesano  de  Santiago  de  Cuba, 
Habana,  1  s 4  t ;  A  rispe,  Memorial,  1812  ;  The  Pious 
Fund  of  California  {Documents),  San  Francisco, 
1S75;  Glkeson:  History  of  the  Catholic  Church  in 
California,  1872.  For  the  French  portion,  Biard  : 
Relation,  Lyons,  1616;  Letters  in  the  Annum  Lil- 
teree,  Kill,  Kilo;  The  Seri/s  of  Jesuit  Relations 
(reprinted),  (Quebec,  1858,  3  vols. ;  Martin:  Vie 
du  P.  Isaac  .logins,  1873;  TJres  in  Die  Katliolischc 
Kirche  in  den  Vereiniglen  Stouten,  Regensburg, 
18G4;  Jl/lalions  by  Gkayier,  Bioot,  the  Ursu- 
lines,  Milet,  Chaumonot,  Daei.on,  MoNTIGNY, 
etc.,  in  Shea's  Cramoisy  Series;  Le  Ci.ercq: 
Establishment  of  the  Faith,  New  York,  1881  ;  Kip  : 
Jesuit  Missions;  Charlevoix:  History  of  New 
France,  New  York,  1866.  For  the  church  in  the 
original  English  Colonies,  the  best  collection  of 
material  is  in  Foley's  Pi  cords  of  the  English 
Produce  of  the  Society  of  Jisus  (1877-83),  with 
White's  Rclalio  Iiineris  ,  for  the  church  under 
the  Republic,  De  Coercy's  Catholic  Church  in 
the  Undid  Stales  (ed.  of  1879);  Shea.  History 
of  the  < 'atliolic  Missions  among  the  Indian  Tribes, 
1855;  Fittox:  Sketches  of  the  Church  in  Neic  Eng- 
land, 1841  ;  Connecticut  Catholic;  Payley  :  Catho- 
lic Church  on  the  Island  of  iVac  Yorl  ,  Shea. 
Catholic  Churches  of  Xew-  York  City  ,  M  clrenan  : 
Catholic  Church  on  Long  Island,  1871;  Tijion: 
Missions  in  Western  New  York,  1802;  Lambing  : 
Catholic  Church  in  I'iltsbur/jh  and  Alleghany,  1880; 
St.  Vincenz  in  I'ennsylcania  and  the  Benedictine 
Album;  O'Connell  :  Catholicity  in  the  Carolmas 
and  (Icorgia,  1879;  Spalding  :  Sketches  of  Ken- 
tucky, LSI  1 ;  minor  histories  of  particular  churches ; 
De  Suet  :  Indian  Sketches,  Oregon  Missions,  and 
Western  Missionaries ;  Archbishop  Blanchet; 
Catholic  Church  in  Oregon,  works  in  Italian  on 
the  church  in  this  country  by  Grassi,  Vilanis, 
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and  Mazzuchelli  ;  and  a  Russian  work  by 
Lapuchin,  St.  Petersb.,  1881 ;  Clark  :  Lives  of 
Deceased  Bishops,  1872,  2  vols.,  and  separate  Lives 
of  Archbishop  Carroll,  Cardinal  Cheverus,  Arch- 
bishops Hughes,  Spalding,  Bishops  Flaget,  Neu- 
mann, Quarter,  and  Timon  ;  Lives  of  Prince  Ga- 
litzin,  Rev.  Messrs.  Varela,  >Terinckx,  Baker;  Life 
of  Mrs.  Seton,  foundress  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity ; 
The  Plenary  and  Provincial  Councils  in  the  Collectio 
Lacensis,  and  as  originally  issued;  Synods  in  vari- 
ous Dioceses:  .Smith:  Ecclesiastical  Law;  works  of 
Archbishop  Hugiiks,  and  Spalding,  and  Bishop 
England  ;  Catholic  periodicals  and  newspapers, 
including  the  Annate  of  the  Propagation  of  the 
Failh.  JOHN   GILHARY   SHEA,  LL.D.  (R.  C). 

ROMAN  EMPIRE  AND  CHRISTIANITY,  The. 

A  view  of  the  relations  of  Christianity  to  the 
Roman  Empire  would  embrace  a  consideration  of 
three  distinct  epochs  in  Roman  history :  (1)  That 
period  (about  three  hundred  years)  when  Chris- 
tianity was  brought  into  conflict  with  the  old  re- 
ligious beliefs  and  policy  of  the  empire,  and  was 
gradually  converting  the  Roman  world  to  the 
faith;  (2)  The  period  during  which  Christianity 
became  the  state  and  official  religion  of  the  em- 
pire, from  the  reign  of  Constantine  to  that  of 
Charlemagne,  about  five  hundred  years  ;  (3)  That 
long  period,  commonly  called  the  "middle  age," 
when  Western  Christendom  was  ruled  under  a 
system  called  the  "Holy  Roman  Empire,"  formed 
by  a  close  alliance  of  the  Popes  with  Charlemagne 
and  his  successors. 

The  religion  of  the  Romans  had  its  origin  in  the 
worship  by  each  family  of  its  own  household  and 
tutelary  divinities,  in  whom  the  souls  of  their  an- 
cestors were  supposed  to  be  enshrined.  The  reli- 
gion of  the  ci  vitas  consisted  in  honoring,  under  the 
name  of  numina,  those  physical  forces  of  nature, 
which,  unpropitiated,  might,  it  was  feared,  prove 
dangerous  to  the  safety  of  the  State.  The  Romans 
were  regarded  by  the  ancients  as  a  most  religious 
people.  The  forms  of  family  and  of  state  religion 
were  carefully  observed  by  them  in  every  event 
of  life.  The  safety  and  protection  of  the  State 
was  the  great  object  of  all  Roman  policy,  and  it 
had  for  its  basis  religious  beliefs.  The  cultus  "was 
entirely  under  the  control  of  the  civil  authority. 
There  was  no  priestly  caste  at  Rome,  after  the 
manner  of  the  Orientals.  Pontiffs,  augurs,  and 
priests  performed  certain  special  functions  in  as- 
certaining the  will  of  the  gods ;  but  they  did  so 
only  under  the  direction  of  the  lay  authorities. 
Devotion,  accompanied  by  enthusiasm  or  demon- 
strative feeling,  was  considered  wholly  out  of  place 
in  the  worship  of  the  Roman  divinities.  Calm- 
ness, moderation,  self-possession,  on  the  part  of 
the  worshippers,  were  essential  qualities  when  the 
favor  of  the  gods  was  to  be  invoked.  The  most 
important  peculiarity  in  their  ritual  was  the  exact 
observance  of  those  forms,  which,  it  was  supposed, 
their  ancestors  had  employed  successfully  in  their 
worship.  In  the  most  religious  of  the  Romans 
these  forms  constituted  the  very  substance  and 
essence,  not  merely  of  religious  worship,  but  of 
religious  faith  also.  Thus,  while  the  best  charac- 
teristics of  Roman  life  were  gradually  developed, 
religion  presented  itself  to  the  minds  of  the  peo- 
ple as  having  one  sole  object  in  view ;  namely, 
the  safety  and  prosperity  of  the  State,  and  as 
providing,  as  the  only  method  of  reaching  that 


object,  the  maintenance  and  exact  observance  of 
the  ancestral  ritual. 

When  Rome  became  mistress  of  the  world,  this 
intensely  national  religious  system  had  been  a 
good  deal  weakened  by  two  principal  causes :  (1) 
The  introduction  of  the  worship  of  foreign  deities, 
chiefly  from  Egypt  and  the  East,  such  as  Isis, 
Serapis,  and,  later,  the  Mithraic  ritual;  (2)  The 
destructive  criticism  of  the  basis  of  the  popular 
religion  by  philosophers  and  poets,  who  followed 
the  example  given  them  by  the  Greeks.  To  meet 
these  assaults,  it  was  said  that  any  one  was  free 
to  believe  what  he  chose,  provided  he  punctually 
observed  the  ancient  prescribed  ritual  of  worship. 
And  such,  strange  to  say,  was  the  belief  and 
practice  of  the  Romans  when  their  power  was 
greatest,  and  when  patriotic  virtue  was  strongest 
amongst  them.  The  fitting  types  of  the  religion 
they  professed  are  Cicero,  wdio  has,  of  all  the 
ancient  authors,  written  most  fully  in  its  praise, 
and  who  believed  in  no  gods  whatever ;  and  the 
supreme  pontiff,  Julius  Caesar,  who,  notwithstand- 
ing he  was  the  official  head  of  the  Roman  religion, 
stoutly  denied  the  immortality  of  the  soul  in  the 
Senate  House. 

The  new  gods  and  the  new  philosophy  worked 
a  great  change  towards  the  close  of  the  republic; 
and  Augustus  found,  when  he  became  emperor, 
that  the  practice  of  the  old  religious  rites  had 
been  almost  given  up.  Incredulity  and  material- 
ism had  driven  the  worshippers  of  the  old  gods 
from  their  temples,  so  many  of  which  had  fallen 
into  ruin,  that  Augustus  rebuilt  no  less  than 
eighty-two  of  them  in  Rome  alone.  His  policy 
was  to  found  his  empire  upon  a  conservative  basis. 
It  would  appear  that  there  was  still  left  some 
faith  in  the  old  forms,  and  he  selected  the  reli- 
gious sentiment  of  the  people  as  most  convenient 
for  his  purpose.  At  the  same  time  the  conquests 
of  Rome  had  impressed  him,  in  common  with 
many  statesmen  of  the  time,  with  the  belief  that 
the  religions  of  all  countries  had  a  similar  basis, 
and  that  their  diverse  gods  were  really  manifes- 
tations of  the  same  divine  power  under  different 
names.  On  this  principle,  foreign  religions  were 
tolerated  in  Rome  and  throughout  the  empire, 
always,  however,  under  the  condition,  express  or 
implied,  that  they  did  not  interfere  with  that  of 
the  state.  The  apotheosis,  or  deification  of  the 
emperors,  which  began  under  Augustus,  is,  per- 
haps, the  truest  expression  of  the  actual  religious 
sentiment  of  the  time.  It  formed  the  empire  reli- 
gion, which,  in  imitation  of  the  narrow  worship 
of  the  cicitas,  made  the  supremacy  of  the  empire 
the  great  object  of  religious  interest,  devotion,  and 
worship.  Still,  the  observance  of  the  rites  of  the 
old  national  worship  was  carefully  kept  up.  For- 
eign religions  asked  for  no  exclusive  privileges ; 
and  the  only  restriction  which  was  placed  on  their 
votaries  was,  that  they  should  do  no  act  which 
was  inconsistent  with  the  preservation  of  the 
safety  and  supremacy  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

Christianity  had  thus  at  the  outset  to  meet,  (1) 
the  old  Roman  popular  religion  ;  (2)  the  devotion 
to  foreign  deities,  chiefly  Egyptian  and  Oriental, 
which  had  become  fashionable  among  the  higher 
classes ;  (•!)  the  religion  which  was  based  upon 
the  deification  of  the  emperors.  Of  course,  the 
hostility  between  its  system  and  these  forms  of 
religion  was  irreconcilable.     The  point  at  which 
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the  conflict  was  first  to  take  place  is  accurately 
shown  in  the  book  of  Acts.  The.  Unmans  did 
not  persecute  the  early  Christians  for  mere  opin- 
ion's sake.  On  the  contrary,  we  learn,  that,  when 
the  Jews  were  exciting  popular  clamor  against 
St.  Paul  and  his  companions  in  the  cities  of  Greece 
and  Asia  Minor,  the  Koman  officials  were  wholly 
unwilling  to  see  in  the  conduct  of  the  apostle  an 
offence  against  Roman  law,  while  they  contemptu- 
ously declined  to  consider  questions  concerning 
the  Jewish  religion,  as  beyond  their  jurisdiction. 

It  would  appear  that  neither  the  belief  nor  the 
worship  of  the  early  Christians,  as  long  as  they 
were  so  obscure  as  not  to  attract  public  not  ice, 
subjected  them  to  the  penalties  of  Roman  law. 
The  cruel  sufferings  which  they  endured  at  Rome, 
under  Nero  (A.D.  01),  seem  to  have  been  due  to 
a  desire  on  tlie  part  of  that  tyrant  to  make  the 
Jews  odious  by  attributing  the  burning  of  Rome 
to  one  of  the  parties  or  sects  of  that  people,  as 
the  Christians  were  then  popularly  supposed  to 
be.  At  any  rate,  it  is  very  certain  that  the  Chris- 
tians had  nothing  to  do  with  burning  the  city ; 
and  the  persecution  of  Xero,  so  called,  was  a  local 
one,  not  extending  beyond  the  limits  of  Rome 
itself.  The  letter  of  Pliny  to  the  Emperor  Tra- 
jan (A.D.  103),  asking  his  advice  as  to  the  treat- 
ment of  the  Christians  in  Bithynia,  shows  that 
both  parties  seem  to  be  dealing  with  a  new  prob- 
lem, at  any  rate,  with  one  which  had  not  yet  been 
settled  by  imperial  legislation.  Doubtless,  Pliny 
had,  by  virtue  of  the  imperiuui  confided  to  him, 
punished  severely  those  who  had  been  guilty  of 
overt  acts  of  impiety  by  refusing  to  pay  divine 
honors  to  the  emperor ;  but  he  is  evidently  puzzled 
to  know  what  he  is  to  do  with  those  persons,  who, 
while  their  belief  and  worship  are  not  in  accord 
with  the  national  rites,  have  been  guilty  of  no 
outward  act  of  disobedience  'to  the  government. 
Heresy  was  a  crime  the  punishment  for  which 
had  not  then  been  provided  for  in  the  Roman 
code;  and  hence  these  two  men,  certainly  among 
the  most  enlightened  of  their  age,  agree,  while 
having  absolute  power,  upon  a  policy  of  modera- 
tion and  conciliation  towards  those  whose  religious 
opinions  differed  from  those  of  the  old  Roman 
faith. 

While  the  government  thus  forbore  persecuting 
the  Christians  for  heresy,  still  the  populace  in 
the  large  cities  in  the  East,  where  the  Christians 
were  numerous,  became,  for  various  reasons,  in- 
tensely imbittered  against  the  new  religion.  The 
Christians  naturally  kept  themselves  more  and 
more  aloof  from  their  fellow-subjects.  They  re- 
garded the  order  to  throw  a  few  grains  of  incense 
upon  the  altar  of  the  gods  or  of  the  emperor, 
not  as  a  test  of  loyalty,  but  as  an  invitation  to 
commit  an  act,  in  their  eyes,  of  horrible  impiety. 
They  absented  themselves,  for  conscience,'  sake, 
from  the  cruel  sports  of  the  amphitheatre,  espe- 
cially when  great  religious  festivals  in  honor  of 
the  heathen  gods  were  held  there ;  they  refused 
to  be  soldiers,  yet  they  courted  martyrdom ;  and 
finally  they  preached  a  doctrine  which  taught 
that  the  world  would  soon  be  consumed  by  fire, 
and  that  all  who  did  not  worship  the  Christian 
God  were  doomed  to  eternal  punishment.  Under 
these  circumstances,  the  mob  in  these  large  towns, 
frenzied  by  the  open  neglect  of  their  own  reli- 
gious rites,  and  attributing  every  calamity  they 


suffered  to  the  wrath  of  their  offended  gods,  fre- 
quently shouted,  "The  Christians  to  the  lions!" 
Ami  the  complaisant  procurator,  willing  to  do 
them  a  pleasure,  too  often  yielded  to  their  de- 
mands. 

It  is  observable,  that  the  first  Roman  legisla- 
tion bearing  directly  on  the  position  of  the  Chris- 
tians in  the  empire  is  found  in  the  edicts  of 
Hadrian  and  Antoninus  Pius,  by  which  Chris- 
tianity was  not  protected,  but  its  disciples  were 
rescued  from  the  fury  of  the  mob,  and  handed 
over  for  trial,  for  their  offences  against  the  Roman 
religion  and  Koman  law,  to  the  regular  tribu- 
nals. It  is  also  to  be  observed,  that  although  the 
open  profession  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  espe- 
cially its  propagation  by  means  of  proselytism, 
necessarily  violated  the  Roman  law,  the  offence 
was  not  an  ecclesiastical  crime  in  the  modern 
sense.  The  Koman  gods  were  guarded  from  in- 
sult by  the  Koman  law,  because  their  favor  was 
considered  essential  to  the  safety  of  the  State. 
Their  claims  to  reverence  were  defended,  not  by 
the  Pontifex  Mn.riutiis,  but  by  the  emperor. 

Under  this  jurisprudence,  many  Christians  were 
tried,  and  condemned  to  death,  under  the  Anto- 
nines.  The  martyrs  of  this  age  included  some  of 
the  most  illustrious  early  Christian  confessors,  — 
Polycarp  at  Smyrna,  for  instance;  St.  Justin,  the 
Christian  apologist  at  Rome ;  and  a  large  num- 
ber of  disciples  at  Lyons,  including  the  celebrated 
St.  Blandina.  For  nearly  a  hundred  years  after 
the  Antonines,  the  hand  of  persecution  was  meas- 
urably stayed.  The  emperors  who  ruled  during 
that  period  knew,  and  cared  as  little  for  the  old 
Roman  gods  as  they  did  for  the  Roman  Senate 
and  people.  They  were  mostly  ignorant  but  suc- 
cessful soldiers,  who  had  risen  from  the  ranks, 
and  were  wdiolly  imbued  with  <  hiental  supersti- 
tions. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  third  century,  there 
was  a  renewal,  under  two  emperors,  of  the  perse- 
cution of  the  Christians,  from  different  motives. 
Severus,  in  order  to  avenge  the  neglected  Serapis, 
the  god  of  his  predilection,  condemned  many 
Christian  worshippers  in  Egypt  and  in  Northern 
Africa;  while  Decius,  hoping  to  propitiate  the  old 
gods,  to  whose  neglect  he  ascribed  the  decay  of 
the  Roman  power,  caused  many  Christians  at 
Rome,  including  their  bishop),  to  be  put  to  death. 
The  last  serious  effort  which  was  made  by  the 
government  to  arrest  the  triumphant  progress  of 
'Christianity  was  the  adoption  of  a  new  form 
of  Paganism  as  the  official  religion,  —  a  system 
in  which  some  rude  notions  of  the  unity  of  God 
were  mingled  with  the  recognition  of  the  power 
of  the  old  gods  as  that  of  subordinate  divinities, 
and  with  certain  forms  of  sun-worship.  Chris- 
tianity, under  this  new  Paganism,  was,  so  to 
speak,  outlawed.  By  the  edict  of  Diocletian 
and  Galenas,  its  churches  were  destroyed,  and 
its  property  confiscated ;  and  in  one  sense  the 
Church  suffered  from  this  persecution  to  a  great- 
er degree  than  from  all  the  rest.  But  either  the 
number  of  the  Christians  was  too  great,  or  their 
faith  was  too  strong,  to  be  overcome  by  the  new 
enemy.  The  dying  Galerius,  in  311,  while  he 
justified  the  measures  of  Diocletian  and  himself 
as  undertaken  to  secure  the  public  welfare  and 
the  unity  of  the  State,  revoked  the  edict  of  per- 
secution as  not  adapted  to  secure  its  ends,  and 
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thus  gave  to  the  Christians  permission  for  the 
free  and  public  exercise  of  their  religion.  The 
Edict  of  Milan  (312),  issued  in  the  joint  names 
of  Constantine  and  Licinius,  has  been  called  the 
"  great  charter  of  the  liberties  of  Christianity;" 
but  it  was  no  more  than  an  edict  of  unlimited 
toleration.  Still,  it  withdrew  official  recognition 
and  protection  from  Paganism;  and  under  its 
operation  the  old  Roman  religion  gradually  and 
slowly  died  out.  Christianity  was  not  recognized 
as  the  official  religion  until  the  reign  of  Theodo- 
sius,  380.  "Whether  Constantine  was  a  Christian 
is  an  historical  problem  not  easy  to  solve.  He 
purposely  delayed  baptism  until  he  was  in  articulo 
mortis.  But,  whether  Christian  or  not,  vast  changes 
took  place  during  his  reign,  caused  not  merely 
by  the  unrestricted  progress  of  Christianity,  but  by 
the  relations  which  the  emperor  held  towards  its 
organized  form,  the  Church.  No  one  can  read 
the  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Council  of 
Nicsea  (325),  which  formulated  the  creed  which 
from  that  period  to  this  has  been  regarded  as 
the  basis  of  the  faith  of  the  universal  church, 
without  being  convinced  that  the  emperor  was 
regarded  as  something  more  than  the  honorary 
president  of  that  body,  that  he  considered  him- 
self at  least  as  I'tmljfex  Afa.rinnis  in  the  new  reli- 
gion, as  his  predecessors  had  been  in  the  old;  and 
thus  at  the  very  outset  was  forced  upon  the  infant 
Church  that  unholy  alliance  with  the  State,  which, 
among  other  things,  has  helped  to  make  Christi- 
anity so  conspicuous  an  element  in  all  subsequent 
history.  The  modern  conception  of  the  union  of 
Church  and  State  had  its  origin  under  Constan- 
tine. His  successors,  Theodosius  and  Gratian, 
define  or  ratify  the  definition  of  doctrines,  and 
condemn  heretics.  Justinian  evidently  thought 
himself  Pope  and  emperor  combined  ;  and  Char- 
lemagne, in  his  Capitularies,  is  at  once  the  legis- 
lator of  the  Church  and  of  the  State. 

The  Christian  Church  received  from  Constan- 
tine another  distinguishing  mark,  which,  it  re- 
tained for  nearly  fifteen  hundred  years;  namely, 
the  principle  and  the  practice  of  punishing  here- 
tics by  civil  penalties.  It  is  an  humiliating  con- 
fession to  make,  that  heresy  —  which  is  defined 
to  be  a  persistent  advocacy  of  opinions  which 
have  been  condemned  by  the  church  —  is  an 
offence  which  has  never  been  punished  as  a  crime 
by  the  civil  magistrate  under  any  ecclesiastical 
system  save  the  Christian.  But  Constantine  pro- 
vided by  an  edict  that  the  Donatist  heretics  should 
be  so  punished  in  316,  and  his  example  was  fol- 
lowed by  Theodosius  and  others ;  so  that  before 
the  close  of  the  fourth  century  no  less  than  seven- 
teen edicts  had  been  promulgated,  directing  the 
magistrates  to  punish  Christian  dissenters.  By 
these  edicts  they  were  deprived  of  their  property, 
and  made  incapable  of  holding  office,  and  they 
were  liable  to  be  scourged  and  banished.  The 
first  blood  judicially  shed  for  religious  opinion  is 
said  to  have  been  that  of  certain  JManicheans  in 
385;  but  it  is  alleged  that  their  condemnation 
was  extorted  from  an  usurping  emperor,  and  that 
the  infliction  of  death  as  a  punishment  was  highly 
disapproved  by  such  saints  as  Martin  of  Tours 
and  Ambrose  of  Milan. 

During  the  fourth  century  the  pretensions  of 
the  Christian  hierarchy  to  power  were  greatly 
increased,  and   the  primitive   simplicity   of   the 


conduct  of  Christians  no  longer  existed.  The- 
church  had  vast  possessions;  its  clergy  formed 
the  larger  portion  of  the  educated  classes,  and 
held  conspicuous  positions  at  the  imperial  court. 
Christian  beneficence  was  not  only  recognized  as 
a  duty,  but  it  became  the  fashion,  or,  rather,  a 
passion  among  people  of  rank  and  wealth,  to 
lavish  gifts  on  the  church :  the  magistrates  in 
the  town  worked  generally  harmoniously  with  the 
bishop  in  the  administration  ;  the  bishop,  indeed, 
becoming  the  most  conspicuous  officer  in  the 
municipia.  In  short,  society  during  the  fourth 
century,  both  in  the  East  and  the  West,  became 
Christianized.  A  revolution  had  begun  which 
not  only  destroyed  the  outward  forms  of  Pagan- 
ism, but  which  gradually  worked  out  its  spirit 
from  the  minds  of  the  people.  Nowhere  can  we 
find  a  better  illustration  of  the  recognized  power 
of  the  clergy  than  where  Ambrose,  archbishop  of 
Milan,  has  the  courage  to  forbid  the  Emperor 
Theodosius  (A.  D.  390)  even  to  enter  the  church, 
much  less  to  receive  therein  the  sacraments,  until 
he  had  undergone  penance  for  the  crime  of  the 
massacre  at  Thessalonica,  of  which  he  had  been 
guilty. 

To  this  new  condition  of  society  a  good  deal  of 
the  legislation  of  Constantine  and  his  successors 
corresponds.  Much  of  that  legislation  is  charac- 
terized by  its  humane  spirit,  and  is  in  such  strik- 
ing contrast  with  the  old  Roman  ideas,  that  we 
can  hardly  mistake  in  tracing  in  it  the  direct  in- 
fluence of  Christian  doctrine  and  moral  example : 
such,  for  instance,  are  the  edicts  forbidding  the 
exposition  of  infants,  and  restraining  excessive 
cruelty  towards  slaves,  as  w-ell  as  those  concern- 
ing adultery,  divorce,  unnatural  crimes,  etc.  How 
much  of  all  this  was  due  to  what  may  be  called 
the  "  reflex  action "  of  Christianity,  and  how 
much  to  the  humane  principles  of  stoicism,  it  is 
not  easy  to  say. 

As  the  fourth  century  witnessed  a  succession 
of  Christian  emperors,  and  the  firm  establishment 
of  the  dogmatic  creed  of  Christianity  in  the  em- 
pire, so  the  fall  of  Pagan  and  imperial  Rome,  and 
the  building-up  of  a  new  and  Christian  Rome 
upon  its  ruins,  occurred  during  the  fifth.  The 
siege  and  capture  of  Rome  by  Alaric  and  his 
Goths,  in  409,  opens,  therefore,  a  new  era  in  his- 
tory. Rome  then  ceased  to  be  the  conqueror  of 
the  world  in  the  old  sense;  but,  as  soon  as  she  be- 
came Christian,  she  prepared  to  wield  a  far  greater 
power  over  mankind  than  she  had  ever  yet  done. 
As  the  imperial  power  declined  through  corrup- 
tion, weakness,  and  the  assaults  of  the  Barba- 
rians, that  of  the  Church,  which  availed  herself 
freely  of  the  imperial  methods  and  organization, 
constantly  increased.  The  power  of  civil  govern- 
ment, especially  in  the  West,  fell  into  her  hands 
naturally  and  necessarily,  simply  because  the 
rulers,  in  the  general  confusion,  were  incapable 
of  affording  protection  to  those  whom  they  gov- 
erned. The  capture  of  Rome  by  Alaric,  there- 
fore, was  one  of  the  great  steps  by  which  the 
popes,  bishops  of  Rome,  rose  to  power.  The 
Pope  at  that  time  was  doubtless  the  most  impor- 
tant man  in  Rome  :  he  alone,  had  any  real  power, 
—  not  merely  the  attributes  of  supremacy,  but 
authority  very  extensive  in  practice,  although' 
undefined.  To  him  the  panic-stricken  Senate 
and  people  turned  for  help  in  time  of  danger ; 
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and  he  (Leo  I.)  justified  their  confidence  by 
striving,  first  to  mitigate  the  anger  of  Alaric, 
and,  secondly,  to  induce  the  cowardly  Honorius, 
safe  amidst  the  morasses  of  liaveuna,  to  send 
succor  to  the  sorely  pressed  people  of  Rome. 
From  that  time  (he  veal  government  of  that  city 
was  in  the  hands  of  its  bishop.  No  emperor  ever 
afterwards  resided  there.  Meantime,  in  the  East 
the  union  between  Christianity  and  the  imperial 
government  became  more  thoroughly  consoli- 
dated. The  provisions  of  the  Code  of  Justinian 
(520-51)."))  are  the  best  illustration  how  far  this 
process  had  been  carried;  this  code  being  a  revised 
edition,  so  to  speak,  of  the  existing  imperial  law. 
It  begins  with  a  profession  of  belief  in  the  Nicene 
Creed  and  in  the  authority  of  the  first  four  Gen- 
eral Councils.  It  acknow  ledges  the  supremacy  of 
the  Roman  Church,  commanding  all  the  churches 
to  be  united  with  her.  Justinian  legislates,  there- 
fore, in  this  code,  for  Koine  as  well  as  for  the 
East.  The  theory  that  the  emperor  is  the  reli- 
gious as  well  as  the  civil  head  of  the  empire  is 
maintained  throughout  his  legislation.  The 
church  officials  are  as  much  under  his  jurisdiction 
as  the  civil  magistrates.  There  are  no  exemp- 
tions, whatever,  of  the  clergy  from  the  ordinary 
operation  of  the  civil  law.  The  hierarchy  in  the 
Church,  as  in  the  Slate,  is  regulated  by  the  pro- 
visions of  this  code;  and  the  bishop  is  made  an 
imperial  officer  for  certain  temporal  affairs. 
There  are  also  minute  regulations  in  this  code 
concerning  the  discipline  of  the  monasteries. 
These  provisions  in  regard  to  the  relations  of  the 
Roman  Government  to  Christianity  in  the  sixth 
century  form,  of  course,  but  a  small  portion  of  the 
great  Code  of  Justinian  ;  but  they  seem  to  show 
very  clearly,  either  that  the  hierarchical  and  sacer- 
dotal pretensions  of  later  ages  were  not  then  put 
forward,  or  that  the  imperial  government  wholly 
ignored  them.  Religion  and  civil  law,  Church 
and  State,  appear  in  the  legislation  of  Justinian 
to  be  practically  identified  under  the  common 
supremacy  of  the  emperor;  and  church  law 
throughout  the  world  is  based  on  Roman  ideas 
and  methods,  which  were  all  the  outgrowth  of 
the  theory  of  the  absolute  unity  of  the  State. 

As  far  as  we  can  say  that  the  progress  of  Chris- 
tianity was  thenceforth  dependent  upon  human 
agencies,  we  may  affirm  that  its  special  course 
and  direction,  so  different  in  the  eastern  and  in 
the  western  portions  of  the  empire,  was  deter- 
mined by  the  different  relations  it  held  to  the 
government  at  Constantinople  and  at  Rome. 

The  strength  of  Christianity  as  organized  by 
the  emperors  of  the  East  was  very  much  wasted 
in  perpetual  controversies  in  regard  to  the  nature 
of  Christ.  The  emperors  participated  actively  in 
these  discussions,  which  were  regarded  as  matters 
of  the  highest  State  concern.  They  resulted  in 
rending  asunder  the  Christian  organization  of  the 
East;  and  the  Oriental  sects  of  the  Nestorians, 
Jacobites,  Maronites,  etc.,  were  not  only  heretics 
in  religion  in  the  eyes  of  the  authorities  at  Con- 
stantinople, but  they  became  thoroughly  dis- 
affected to  the  imperial  government  because  it 
did  not  maintain  what  they  regarded  as  the  or- 
thodox creed.  These  religious  dissensions  were, 
no  doubt,  a  main  cause  of  the  increasing  weak- 
ness of  the  Byzantine  government  in  its  control 
of  the  lands  forming  the  basin  of  the  Mediterra- 


nean, and  contributed  largely  to  the  ease  with 
which  they  were  overrun  and  subdued  by  the 
followers  of  Mohammed. 

In  the  West,  although  the  church  in  Rome  may 
be  called  a  Creek  missionary  church,  the  curious 
and  subtle  metaphysical  discussions  concerning 
the  divine  nature,  so  dear  to  the  Greek  mind,  were 
avoided,  and  a  more  practical  spirit  prevailed. 
Rome,  as  has  been  said,  became  a  Christian  city 
in  410;  and  the  separate  government  of  an  em- 
peror of  the  West  was  given  up  in  I7<>.  While, 
however,  the  Csesar  at  Constantinople  thus  became 
again  nominally  the  world-emperor,  the  real 
power,  in  Italy  at  least,  was  thenceforth  in  the 
hands,  first  of  the  Goths,  and  then  of  the  Lom- 
bards and  the  Pope. 

By  the  close  of  the  fifth  century  all  the  prov- 
inces of  the  West  were  permanently  occupied  by 
Barbarian  invaders,  liuf  the  Roman  Church, 
with  the  Pope  at  its  head,  not  only  survived  the 
wreck  of  the  Roman  Empire,  but  it  seems  to  have- 
snatched  from  its  dying  hands  the  gift  of  govern- 
ing mankind,  which  enabled  it  to  conquer  the 
world  anew.  From  the  day  the  Pope  felt  himself 
secure  in  his  supremacy  in  the  church  in  the  West, 
and  free  from  any  likelihood  of  interference  by  the 
emperor  at  Constantinople,  measures  were  begun 
by  him  to  revive  the  old  Roman  Empire,  or  rather 
to  establish  in  its  place  a  new  one  with  the  old 
methods  and  pretensions,  of  which  the  Pope  was 
to  be  the  spiritual  director  and  guide.  This 
scheme  was  carried  out  in  the  midst  of  the  con- 
fusion and  ruin  caused  by  the  invasion  of  the 
Barbarians;  and  they  themselves  were  made 
the  agents,  in  the  midst  of  their  triumph  over  the 
old  empire,  of  establishing  a  new  one  on  a  far 
grander  scale,  called  the  "  Holy  Roman  Empire." 

This  scheme  was  begun  by  sending  missionaries, 
from  the  Pope  into  heathen  Germany  to  propagate 
there  the  Roman-Catholic  faith,  and  by  forming  a 
close  alliance  with  the  Frankish  chiefs  who  ruled 
over  tribes,  who  alone,  of  all  the  Barbarians,  were 
Catholic  as  opposed  to  Avian.  The  Pope  added 
much  to  the  power  of  Pepin  in  the  eyes  of  his 
tribesmen  by  crowning  and  anointing  him  king; 
and,  in  turn,  the  king  aided  and  protected  the 
Catholic  missionaries  in  Germany.  The  result 
was,  that  Frankish  conquests  and  the  triumph  of 
orthodoxy  went  hand  in  hand  in  that  country. 
The  obligation  of  the  l'ope  to  the  king  was  re- 
ciprocal, and  it  was  to  their  mutual  advantage  to 
maintain  it.  This  was  seen  particularly,  on  a 
much  larger  scale,  in  the  reign  of  the  successor  of 
Pepin,  Charlemagne,  who  had,  as  king  of  the 
Franks,  become  by  his  conquests  the  ruler  of  a 
far  larger  territory  than  the  Roman  Empire  had 
ever  occupied  in  Europe.  lie  was  called  upon  by 
the  Pope  to  drive  out  the  Lombards,  who  were 
encroaching  upon  the  territories  of  the  church, 
and  to  free  the  Pope  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
emperor  at  Constantinople,  who  was  striving  to 
impose  upon  the  Western  Church  the  observance 
of  decrees  abolishing  the  worship  of  images  in 
churches  which  were  considered  heretical  at  Rome. 

This  work,  which  was  begun  by  his  father  Pepin, 
was  completed  by  Charlemagne ;  and  on  Christ- 
mas Day,  A.D.  800,  Charlemagne  was  crowned  at 
Rome,  by  the  Pope,  emperor  of  the  new  or  revived 
Roman  Western  Empire,  or,  as  it  was  called,  the 
"  Holy  Roman  Empire."    The  significance  of  this. 
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transaction  is,  that  it  was  intended  by  the  parties  to 
■it  to  divide  the  government  of  the  world  between 
them.  To  the  new  emperor  and  his  successors, 
kings  of  the  Franks,  duly  crowned  by  the  Pope, 
was  assigned  universal  rule  in  temporal  affairs, 
as  also  the  duty  of  defending  the  church,  and  of 
maintaining  the  true  or  Catholic  faith  throughout 
the  world."  To  the  Pope  was  given  not  only  a 
supreme  dominion  in  matters  ecclesiastical,  but  a 
certain  great  but  undefined  power  in  civil  affairs. 
It  was  supposed,  that,  under  this  dual  system,  no 
collision  between  the  Christian  emperor  and  the 
Christian  pontiff  was  possible,  each  being  neces- 
sarily moved  by  the  same  impulse.  This  scheme 
was  a  strange,  mixture  of  the  Pvoman  idea  of  uni- 
versal dominion  and  absolute  unity  of  government 
with  St.  Augustine's  theory,  that  it  was  the  chief 
purpose  of  God  in  creating  man  that  then'  should 
be* a  visible  society  on  earth,  called  "the  church," 
by  means  of  which  the  city  of  man  should  become 
in  due  time  the  city  of  God. 

Under  this  new  or  revived  Roman  Empire 
the  relations  of  the  Popes  with  the  kings  of  the 
Franks  or  of  Germany  —  "  Roman  Emperors,"  as 
they  were  styled  —  were  maintained  during  the 
middle  age  and  up  to  the  time  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. Practically  it  was  a  great  failure;  because 
it  was  found  impossible  for  the  parties  to  it  to 
agree  upon  what  special  powers  were  reserved 
by  it  to  the  emperor,  and  what  belonged  to  the 
Pope.  Disputes  on  this  subject  were,  kept  alive 
during  the  reigns  of  the  kings  of  Germany  of 
the  three  dynasties,  the  Saxon,  the  Francouian, 
and  the  Hnlicnstauffen,  founded  upon  claims 
made  by  them  by  virtue  of  their  office  as  emper- 
ors, as  opposed  to  those  of  the  Popes;  and  yet 
the  system  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  unsuifed 
as  it  proved  itself  to  be  to  the  feudal  society 
which  had  succeeded  the  imperial  system  of  Char- 
lemagne, was  maintained  legally  and  nominally 
in  the  public  law  of  Europe  until  long  after  the 
Reformation.  It  held  its  place  notwithstand- 
ing the  long  quarrel  of  "the  Investitures,"  in 
which  the  real  question  at  issue  was  whether  the 
Pope  or  the  emperor  should  control  the  bishops 
{then  as  a  class  by  far  the  largest  landholders  in 
Europe)  by  conferring  upon  them  with  their  office 
the  estates  belonging  to  their  sees.  Even  the 
humiliating  scene  of  the  world's  titular  master, 
Henry  IV.,  imploring  in  abject  penitence  the  for- 
giveness of  the  Pope,  Gregory  VII.,  because  he 
had  previously  disavowed  the  Pope's  authority, 
did  not  disabuse  men's  minds  of  the  belief  that  a 
Roman  empire  with  an  emperor  and  a  pope  at  its 
head  was  part  of  the  eternal  order.  Xor  did 
the  haughty  sacerdotal  pretensions  of  the  popes 
during  the  middle  age;  nor  the  enforced  payment 
of  tribute  to  the  court  of  Rome;  nor  the  constant 
interference  of  the  popes  in  purely  civil  questions 
within  the  empire,  such  as  wars  of  succession  and 
the  like ;  nor  even  the  purely  secular  ambition 
which  led  many  of  the  popes  to  maintain  their 
pretensions  in  Italy  as  against  the  emperor  by  all 
the  weapons  of  the  spiritual  armory,  and  which  in 
the  end  forced  the  emperors  to  abandon  Italy, — 
none  of  these  things  seemed  to  interrupt  the  legal 
relations  at  least  which  had  been  established  be- 
tween the  popes  and  Charlemagne  and  Otho  the 
Great. 
But  the  Reformation  destroyed  in  the  end  this 


strange  medieval  creation.  More  than  half  of 
Germany  was  Protestant  in  1648,  when  the  Peace 
of  Westphalia  closed  the  wars  of  religion  by 
providing  for  the  direct  sovereignty  of  the  differ- 
ent princes,  and  abolishing  that  of  the  emperor, 
and  granting  "  equal  and  exact "  toleration  to 
Catholics  and  Protestants.  This  really  made  the 
former  empire  a  federation ;  for  its  affairs  were 
ruled  by  a  diet  representing  the  different  states, 
and  it  was  inconceivable  that  an  empire  in  the 
mediaeval  sense  could  exist  where  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Pope  was  disavowed.  Still,  the  lawyers  in 
Germany  clung  obstinately  to  the  old  forms  of 
the  Roman  law ;  and  when  a  vacancy  occurred 
the  elections  were  held,  and  the  Roman  emperor 
duly  installed  in  the  Romer  Saal  at  Frankfort. 
This  mockery  was  kept  up  until  1806,  w;hen 
Napoleon,  having  become  Protector  of  the  Con- 
federation of  the  Rhine,  and  refusing  to  recognize 
any  longer  the  existence  of  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire,  Francis  II.,  then  emperor,  voluntarily 
gave  up  the  title,  and  took  that  of  "  Emperor  of 
Austria;''  and  thus  the  Holy  Roman  Empire 
came  to  an  end  a  thousand  and  six  years  after 
the  coronation  of  Charlemagne,  and  eighteen 
hundred  and  fifty-eight  years  after  Caesar  had 
conquered  at  Pharsalia. 

Lit.  —  Gibbon:  Decline  ami  Fall;  Finlay : 
Greece;  Stanley:  Eastern  Church;  Milman  : 
History  of  Christianity,  and  Latin  Christianity; 
Schaff:  History  of  the  Christian  Church  (revised 
edition,  1862  sq.) ;  Bryce:  Holy  Roman  Empire ; 
Boissier:  La  relit/ion  Romainc;  Champagny: 
E'tudes  sur  I'Eiujiire  Rmnain ;  (.'.  J.  Stille  :  Studies 
in  Media-cot  History  ;  Merivale  :  History  of  the 
Romans.  C.  J.  STILLS. 

ROMANCE  BIBLE  VERSIONS.  See  Bible 
Versions. 

ROMANS,  Epistle  to  the.     See  Paul. 

ROMANUS  ascended  the  papal  throne  in  897, 
after  the  assassination  of  Stephen  VII.,  but  reigned 
only  four  months.  See  Jaffe  :  Regesta  Pont. 
Rom.,  p.  3oy. 

ROME  has  been  more  closely  interwoven  with 
the  history  of  the  civilization  of  the  human  race 
than  any  other  city  on  the  globe.  In  some  single 
point  other  cities  may  excel  it.  It  has  no  Gol- 
gotha, and  it  has  no  Acropolis;  but  all  the  single 
threads  of  ancient  history  were  gathered  in  Rome, 
and  from  Rome  issued  all  the  single  threads  of 
modern  history. 

More  especially  Rome  may  be  said  to  have 
been  the  centre  of  the  history  of  the  Christian 
Church.  From  the  third  to  the  sixteenth  century 
it  was,  in  spite  of  the  schism  of  the  Eastern 
Church,  and  in  spite  of  a  never  fully  suppressed 
opposition  in  the  Western,  the  pivot  on  which  the 
Christian  Church  rested  ;  ami  from  the  Reforma- 
tion down  to  our  times  it  has  still  continued  to 
be  the  head  of  the  largest  section  of  the  Christian 
Church.  It  owes  this  its  prominent  position  in 
the  Christian  world  to  the  circumstance  of  its 
being  the  residence  of  the  popes.  It  was  the 
popes  wdio  with  great  courage  and  tact,  and  some- 
times, also,  with  great  sacrifices,  saved  the  city 
from  utter  destruction  by  the  hands  of  the  Bar- 
barians ;  and  it  was  a  simple  and  natural  conse- 
quence of  the  course  which  events  took,  that  in 
time  it  became  not  only  the  residence,  but  the 
possession,  of  the  popes.     By  degrees,  however,  as 
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the  papal  idea  of  transforming  Christianity  into 
a  kind  of  Thibetan  Lamaism  developed,  imperial 
Rome,  with  its  temples,  palaces,  theatres,  and 
baths,  disappeared,  and  on  its  ruins,  and  from  its 
materials,  papal  ltome  was  constructed,  with  its 
churches  and  monasteries.  The  connection  be- 
tween the  city  and  its  rulers  became  as  intimate 
as  that  between  body  and  soul:  nevertheless,  it 
must  not  be  overlooked,  that  the  city  actually 
sank  lowest  at  the  very  moment  when  the  Papacy 
rose  highest.  When  the  popes  removed  to  Avi- 
gnon, Koine  was  nothing  more  than  a  number  of 
short  stretches  of  grass,  brushwood,  and  ruins,  in 
which  the  robbers  lay  in  ambush  lor  the  pilgrims 
who  wandered  from  church  to  church,  or  from 
monastery  to  monastery  ;  and  it  was  not  so  much 
the  return  of  the  popes  as  the  revival  of  letters 
which  this  time  saved  the  city,  and  once  more 
made  it  the  centre  of  civilization.  During  the 
whole  period  of  the  Renaissance,  Home  was  in- 
deed the  true  hearth  of  science  and  art,  of  learn- 
ing and  taste,  until  in  the  eighteenth  century  it 
met  with  a  rival,  which  finally  outshone  it,  namely, 
Paris.  In  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century 
the  city  again  changed  character.  It  became  a 
political  centre,  and,  after  some  convulsions,  the 
capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy  ;  and  by  degrees, 
as  royal  Rome  unfolds  itself  with  its  schools, 
factories,  hotels,  and  commodious  citizens'  dwell- 
ings, papal  Rome  is  pressed  into  the  shadow,  ami 
becomes  a  memory. 

On  Sept.  10,  1870,  the  French  troops  were 
withdrawn  from  Civita  Vecchia  ;  and  on  Sept.  20, 
Rome  surrendered  to  the  king  of  Italy,  after  a 
short  resistance  by  the  papal  mercenaries.  A  pro- 
visional government  was  established,  and  a  popu- 
lar vote  was  decreed  on  the  question  of  annexation 
to  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  As  40,785  votes  were 
in  the  affirmative,  and  only  46  in  the  negative, — 
an  eloquent  characterization  of  the  papal  govern- 
ment,—  a  royal  decree  of  Oct.  9  formally  annexed 
the  Roman  territory,  and  on  July  '_',  1871,  the 
king  of  Italy  took  up  his  residence  in  the  city. 
Meanwhile  the  Italian  Parliament  had  passed  the 
so-called  "law  of  guaranty"  (May  13,  1  .S7 1 ;.  allow- 
ing the  Pope  to  live  in  the  Vatican  as  a  sovereign, 
not  subject  to  the  laws  of  the  land,  and  granting 
hirn  an  annual  appanage  of  3, '22.1, 000  livres. 
The  Pope  protested  against  all  these  proceedings, 
excommunicated  every  one  who  had  taken  part 
in  the  establishment  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy, 
refused  to  accept  the  appanage  granted,  and  com- 
plained loudly  that  he  was  kept  a  prisoner  in  the 
Vatican.  But  his  protests  had  no  effect,  and  his 
complaints  found  no  sympathy.  The  syllabus 
and  the  decrees  of  the  Vatican  Conned  proved 
utterly  unable  to  prevent  the  floods  of  modern 
civilization  from  pushing  their  waves  against  the 
very  walls  of  the  Vatican.  A  new  police-force, 
a  new  board  of  health,  a  better  illumination  of 
the  streets,  a  new  press-law,  a  new  school-law,  etc., 
transformed  the  city  in  an  incredibly  short  time, 
as  if  it  had  been  touched  with  a  magic  wand. 
Out  of  a  population  of  between  200,000  and  300,- 
000  inhabitants  there  were  11,389  pupils  in  1*73 
in  the  new  elementary  schools  established  under 
the  control  of  the  State.  In  the  same  year  the 
new  Protestant  Church  of  St.  Paul-wdthin-the- 
Walls  was  dedicated,  and  the  first  female  semi- 
nary was  opened.     There  are  now  about  twelve 


Protestant  congregations  ami  chapels  in  the  city, 
representing  the  leading  denominations,  but  most- 
ly supported  by  English  an«l  American  friends. 

In  spite  of  these  changes,  and  many  others  of 
the  same  tendency,  Rome  has  not  as  yet  lost  its 
character  of  being  a  pre-eminently  ecclesiastical 
city.  ( >l  its  hundred  and  thirty  conventual  insti- 
tutions, some  have  been  suppressed  by  the  Italian 
(iovernment,  and  their  buildings  employed  for 
other  purposes.  But  its  three  hundred  and  sixty 
churches  are  still  standing;  and  they  are  by  no 
means  deserted,  or  in  any  way  bereft  of  their 
splendors.  Besides  the  churches  of  St.  Peter, 
St.  John  Laterau,  and  St.  Maria  Rotonda  (Pan- 
theon), which  are  separately  spoken  of  in  this 
work,  we  may  mention  the  Church  of  St.  Paul, 
situated  outside  the  city,  on  the  road  to  Ostia, 
and  on  the  spot,  when',  according  to  tradition, 
the  apostle  suffered  martyrdom.  The  original 
building  w-as  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  magnifi- 
cent churches  in  Borne,  but  was  burned  down  on 
July  17,  1823.  The  falling  roof,  which  was  of 
wood,  completely  spoiled  the  columns  and  walls, 
with  their  costly  mosaics  and  pictures.  The 
new  building,  however,  for  whose  construction 
the  viceroy  of  Egypt  presented  the  Pope  with 
several  shiploads  of  the  finest  alabaster,  is  a 
grand  and  no  less  magnificent  structure.  The 
Church  of  Sta.  Maria  Maggiore,  situated  on  the 
Esquiline  Hill,  is  one  of  the  five  patriarchal 
churches  of  Rome.  It  was  built  by  Pope  Liberius 
(3o2-30(i),  and  is  probably  the  oldest  Mary-church 
in  Christendom.  It  is  a  basilica;  and  its  flat 
wooden  ceiling,  excellently  carved,  and  profusely 
gilded,  is  supported  by  forty-two  magnificent  col- 
umns. From  the  balcony  on  its  front  the  Pope 
blesses  the  multitude  on  Aug.  10,  the  feast  of  the 
Ascension  of  Mary.  The  Church  of  St.  I.auren- 
tius,  situated  outside  the  gate  of  the  Tiburtine 
Road,  was  originally  built  by  Constantine  the 
Great,  and  consists  really  of  two  structures,  con- 
nected with  each  other  by  a  chapel  over  the  tomb 
of  the  saint.  The  Church  of  St.  Peter  in  Monto- 
rio,  situated  in  the  Trastevere,  was  built  by  Fer- 
dinand and  Isabella  of  Spain,  on  the  spot,  where, 
according  to  tradition,  St.  Peter  suffered  mar- 
tyrdom. The  Church  of  Sta.  Maria  in  Aracseli, 
situated  on  the  Capitoline  Hill,  was  built  before 
the  tenth  century,  and  occupies  the  site  of  the 
ancient  temple  of  Juno  Moneta.  It  is,  however, 
not  so  .much  the  great  number  of  churches  in 
Rome  which  give  the  city  its  specifically  ecclesi- 
astical character  as  the  life  which  is  developed  in 
the  churches,  and  which,  so  to  speak,  is  continued 
in  the  streets  and  in  the  houses. 

Bit.  —  Plaiweh  and  Bunsen:  Beschreibunr/  der 
Slcull  Ji'uni,  Stuttgart,  BS29-12,  0  vols.;  Okego- 
novirs:  (Jcschiclde  ih:r  Stiull  Rom  hn  Miltetalter, 
Stuttgart,  lSoO-72,  8  vols.;  Alfred  vox  Reu- 
mono:  h'rsc/nc/i/,'  der  Shall  Rom,  Berlin,  1807-70, 
3  vols.;  Be  Kossi:  Lit  Homa  Solleraiaa,  Borne, 
1801-78,  3  vols.,  and  its  English  abridgment  by 
Brownlow  and  Xorthcote,  London,  1869,  2  vols., 
2d  ed.,  1870;  M.  Bkock:  Home  Papal  and  Pat/an, 
1883;  besides  guide-books,  travelling  sketches, 
etc.,  by  Wey,  Stoky,  especially  Hare  (Walks  in 
Rome,  and  Dai/a  near  Home). 

RONSDORF  SECT.     See  Eller. 

ROOD  is  the  Anglo-Saxon  word  for  "  cross," 
"  crucifix." 
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ROOS,  Magnus  Friedrich,  b.  at  Sulz-on-the- 
Neckar,  Sept.  0,  1727;  d.  at  Anhausen,  March  19, 
1803.  He  studied  theology  at  Tubingen,  and  was 
appointed  vicar  in  Stuttgart  1755,  dkilconus  at 
Gdppingen  1757,  and  at  Bebenhausen  1767,  and 
prcilat  of  Anhausen  17S4.  A  pupil  of  Bengel, 
and  inclining  towards  pietism,  he  exercised  a 
great  influence,  not  only  by  his  writings,  but  also 
by  his  powerful  and  impressive  personality.  His 
principal  works  are,  Einleitung  in  die  biblischen 
Geschichien,  1771  (last  edition,  1870)  ;  Christliche 
Glaubenslehre,  a  popular  representation  of  the  sys- 
tem of  Christian  doctrines,  1786  (last  edition, 
1*0(1);  Clirislliches  Hausbuch,  Kreuzschule,  1799 
(last  edition,  1864);  Soldalenrjesprdclie,  Etwas  fur 
Seef 'ahrer,  etc.  H.  BECK. 

ROSA  OF  LIMA,  the  principal  saint  of  Peru; 
b.  at  Lima  in  1586;  d.  there  in  1617,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  ascetic  practices  she  performed  in 
imitation  of  Catharine  of  Siena.  She  was  canon- 
ized in  1071.     Sop  Act.  Sand.,  Aug.  26. 

ROSA  OF  VITERBO,  d.  in  her  native  city 
of  Viterbo  in  1252,  about  eighteen  years  old; 
preached  repentance  in  the  str-eets  with  the  cross 
in  her  hand.      See  Act.  Sand.,  Sept.   1. 

ROSALIA,  St.,  the  principal  saint  of  Sicily, 
lived  in  the  twelfth  century  as  a  hermit  on  Blount 
Quisquina,  where  her  remains  were  found  in  a 
cave  in  1021.  She  died  between  1160  and  11*0. 
See  Act.  Sand.,  Sept.  4. 


nalist,  but  nevertheless  very  imperfectly  known. 
He  seems  to  have  been  born  in  the  diocese  of  Sois- 
sons,  and  to  have  been  educated  at  Rheims.  He 
was  i  canon  at  Compiegne,  where  his  peculiar 
conception  of  the  Holy  Trinity  first  startled  his 
pupils,  and  attracted  public  attention.  In  har- 
mony with  his  philosophic  nominalism,  he  could 
conceive  of  God  as  existing  only  under  the  form 
of  an  individual,  and  consequently  the  Trinity 
became  to  him  three  gods.  One  of  his  pupils, 
Johannes,  afterwards  cardinal-bishop  of  Fuseofi, 
addressed  himself  to  Anselm,  at  that  time  abbot 
of  Bee ;  and  Anselm  answered,  promising  to  write 
a  complete  refutation.  (See  Balczius  :  Afiscell.r 
iv.  p.  478,  and  Ep.  Anselm.,  ii.  35.)  A  synod  was 
convened  at  Soissons  in  1092;  and  as  Roscelin 
used  to  quote  both  Lanfranc  and  Anselm  in  favor 
of  his  view's,  the  latter  sent  an  exposition  of  his 
ideas  to  the  synod,  and  Roscelin  was  compelled  to 
recant.  Anselm  then  finished  his  Dejide  trinitatis, 
which  is  a  refutation  of  Roscelin;  and  the  latter, 
as  he,  in  spite  of  his  recantation,  continued  to 
teach  his  old  views,  was  deposed.  Pie  went  to 
England,  and  attacked  Anselm,  now  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  for  his  views  of  the  incarnation. 
A  controversy  had  just  sprung  up  between  the 
archbishop  and  the  king;  but,  as  they  shortly 
after  were  reconciled,  Roscelin's  attack  had  no 
effect,  and  he  left  England.  (See  Roscelin  : 
Epist.,  p.  197.)     He  settled  at  Tours  ;  and,  shortly 


ROSARY,  The,  consists  of  a  string  of  larger  mid    after,  his  controversy  with  Abelard  began.     Abe- 


smaller  beads,  and  is  used  by  the  Roman  Catholic, 
when  they  say  their  Pater-nosters  and  Ave-Marias, 
in  order  to  ascertain  the  number  done.  The  cus- 
tom of  repeating  the  Lord's  Prayer  over  and  over 
again  a  great  number  of  times  in  succession  arose 
among  the  first  Christian  hermits  and  monks. 
(See  Sozomen:  Hist.  Err].,  vi.  29).  But  the 
origin  of  the  rosary  is,  nevertheless,  of  a  much 
later  date.  It  was  first  used  by  the  Dominican 
monks,  though  it  is  not  certain  that  it  was  intro- 
duced by  St.  Dominic  himself.  As  it  is  used 
both  by  the  Mohammedans  and  the  Brahmins,  it 
is  generally  believed  to  have  been  brought  to 
Europe  by  the  crusaders.  There  are  various 
forms  of  rosaries :  that  generally  used  has  fifty- 
five  beads;  namely,  five  decades  of  Aye-Maria 
beads,  and  five  Pater-noster  beads.  The  mean- 
ing of  the  name  rosarium,  properly  a  "  garden  of 
roses,"  is  variously  explained  by  Roman-Catholic 
writers,  but  most  properly  from  the  phrase  rosa 
mi/slica,  often  applied  as  a  predicate  to  the  Virgin. 
The  Confraternity  of  the  Rosary —  Confraterni- 
tas  de  llosario,  B.  M.  V.  —  was  founded  at  Cologne 
in  1175,  by  Jacob  Sprenger,  grand-inquisitor  of 
Germany,  and  received  from  Sixtus  IV.  absolu- 
tion for  a  hundred'Mays,  and  from  Innocent  VIII. 
absolution  for  three  hundred  and  sixty  thousand 
years.  The  victory  of  Lepanto,  Oct.  7,  1571,  was 
generally  ascribed  to  the  prayers  of  the  order,  and 
solemn  festivals  were  established  in  its  commemo- 
ration. It  is  the  duty  of  each  member  to  count 
his  beads  at  least  once  a  day.  [See  J.  F.  Mayk  1; : 
De  Rasarin,  Greifswald,  1720;  Edwin  Arnold: 
Pearls  of  the  Faith  (poems  on  the  Mohammedan's 
rosary,  the  hundred  names  of  Allah),  London, 
1882.]  G:  E.  KTEITZ. 

ROSCELIN  (ROZELIN,  or  RUCELIN),  often 
spoken  of  in  the  history  of  Christian  doctrines  as 
tntheist,  and  in  the  history  of  philosophy  as  nomi- 


lard  had  been  his  pupil ;  but,  in  his  book  De  trim- 
tale  (afterwards  called  Introductio  in  theologian)), 
Abelard,  evidently  with  an  eye  to  the  decisions  of 
the  synod  of  Soissons,  very  strongly  emphasized 
the  unity  in  the  Trinity.  Roscelin  denounced  him 
to  Gisbert,  bishop  of  Paris,  for  other  heresies,  and 
Abelard  answered  with  a  violent  attack  on  Rosce- 
lin. (See  Abelard:  Ep.xxi.)  But  from  that  time 
the  latter  disappears  from  history.  See  the  several 
works  on  the  history  of  philosophy  by  Bitter, 
Prantl,  and  Haukeau;  Hisloire  litte'raire  de  la 
France,  ix.  p.  05*;  J.  Schwane:  Die  Dogmengesch. 
d.  mittleren  Zeit  [7*7-1517],  Freib.-im-Br.,  1882, 
pp.  18,  152,  245  sqq.  landerer.    niAUCK.) 

ROSE,  The  Golden.     See  Golden-  Rose. 

ROSE,  Henry  John,  Church  of  England;  b.  at 
Uckfield,  1*01;  d.  at  Bedford,  Jan.  31,  1*73. 
He  was  graduated  at  St.  John's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, 1821 ;  fellow,  1824  ;  Hulsean  lecturer,  1*33 
("  The  Law  of  Moses  viewed  in  connection  with 
the  History  and  Character  of  the  Jews  ")  ;  rector 
of  Houghton  Conquest,  Bedfordshire,  1*37;  arch- 
deacon of  Bedford,  1866.  He  edited  the  Encijclo- 
pcediu  Mrtni/iiiliiami  (London,  1*17-45,  2d  ed.  of 
part,  1849-58)  from  1839,  from  which  he  re- 
printed, with  additions,  his  History  of  the  Christian 
Church  from  1700  to  1858,. 1858.  He  also  edited 
the  first  volume  of  the  New  Biographical  Diction- 
ary (1*39—17,  12  vols.),  wrote  in  part  the  comments 
upon  Daniel  for  the  Bible  (Speaker's)  Commentary 
(London  and  New  York,  1870),  and  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  English  Old  Testament  company  of 
revisers. 

ROSE,  Hugh  James,  brother  of  the  preceding;, 
b.  at  Uckfield,  1795;  d.  in  Florence,  Italy,  Dec. 
22,  1838.  He  was  graduated  at  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  1817;  vicar  of  Horsham,  1822-30; 
prebendary  of  Chichester,  1827-33;  Christian  Ad- 
vocate in  the  university  of  Cambridge,  1829-33; 
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rector  of  Hadley,  Suffolk,  1830;  incumbent  of 
Fairstead,  Essex,  and  of  .St.  Thomas,  1831;  and 
principal  of  King's  College,  London,  1836.  lie 
was  a  very  learned  man,  and  a  High-Churchman 
of  the  most  pronounced  type.  He  is  considered, 
indeed,  the  actual  1'ouuder  of  the  Traclarian 
movement.  (See  Trautarianism.)  lie  edited 
the  Encyclopcedia  Melro/iulilnna  (l8:',i;_;;8),  and 
projected  the  jYciv  Biuyrajihical  J)!clwnai y  (see 
above).  For  list  of  ids  publications,  mostly 
pamphlets,  see  Allibone  in  loco. 

ROSENBACH,  Johann  Georg,  a  native  of  Ileil- 
bronn,  a  spar-maker  by  trade;  was  seized  witji 
religious  enthusiasm  by  reading  the  writings  ol 
Johann  Adam  liabe  ot  Erlangen  ;  gave  up  his 
trade,  and  wandered  through  Germany,  from 
Tubingen  to  Hamburg,  1703-00,  preaching,  and 
holding  prayer-meetings,  but  generally  persecuted 
by  the  clergy  and  the  police.  From  Germany  he 
went  to  Holland,  and  there  the  track  of  him  has 
become  lost,  lie  published  Glauhens-Bel-enntniss, 
1703,  Wunder-Bekeliruny,  170-1,  M'nnder-Fidiruny 
CrOttes,  etc.  L.  HELLER. 

ROSENMULLER,   Ernst   Friedrich    Karl,  b.   at 

Hessberg,  near  Hildbuighausen,  Dec.  10,  1768; 
d.  at  Leipzig,  Sept.  17,  1835.  He  studied  Oriental 
languages  and  archaeology  at  Konigsberg,  Gies- 
sen,  and  Leipzig,  and  was  in  1702  made  professor 
at  the  last-mentioned  university.  For  the  study 
of  the  Arabic  language  and  literature,  his  Insliiu- 
iiones  ad  fund.  liny.  /lrai.(Leip.,  1818)  and  Anuleclo, 
Arabica  (Leip.,  1821-27,  3  vols.)  were  of  great  im- 
portance; and  he  exercised  considerable  influence 
on  the  development  of  evangelical  theology  by 
furnishing  exact  information  of  the  state  of  the 
East,  modern  and  ancient  (Das  alte  uml  neue  flJor- 
genland,  Leip..  1816-20,  6  vols.),  and  by  his  linguis- 
tical  and  archaeological  explanations  of  the  ( >ld 
Testament,  Scholia  in  V.  T.  (Leip.,  178.3-1817,  16 
vols.,  abridged  into  5  vols.,  Leip.,  1S28-:j5),  Ilnnd- 
buchfllr  bibl.  Krilik  uml  Exegese  (Gbttingen,  1797- 
1800,  1  vols.),  and  Handb.  d.  bibl.  AllrriXumslatude 
(Leip.,  1823-31,  4  vols.).       albrecht  yckjel. 

ROSICRUCIANS.  In  1614  there  appeared  at 
Cassel  an  anonymous  pamphlet  under  the  title 
Fana  Fralernitatls  des  lobllchen  Ordens  des  Rostn- 
kreuzes.  It  gave  a  full  report  of  the  foundation 
of  the  secret  society  of  the  Kosicrueians  two  hun- 
dred years  before,  and  an  elaborate  account  of 
the  life  of  the  founder,  Christian  Rosenkreutz. 
He  was  a  German  by  birth,  of  a  distinguished 
family,  and  made  as  a  monk  a  pilgrimage  to 
Jerusalem.  Having  studied  physics  and  mathe- 
matics among  the  Arabs,  and  mastered  the  whole 
science  of  magic,  he  returned  to  Germany,  and 
founded  the  order.  The  members,  who  were  in 
the  possession  of  all  the  deepest  secrets  of  science, 
■and  absolutely  exempted  from  sickness  or  suffer- 
ing, should  devote  themselves  to  the  curing  and 
nursing  of  the  sick ;  but  they  should  wear  no  pecul- 
iar dress,  and  the  existence  of  the  society  should 
be  kept  a  secret  for  a  hundred  years.  The  re- 
building of  a  house,  the  book  goes  on,  divulged 
the  secret  to  the  world;  and  people  are  now 
invited  to  enter  the  society.  In  1615  appeared 
Confession  oder  Belandlnuss  der  Societal  und  Bru- 
ilerschaft  R.  ('.'.,  and  in  1616  Chymische  llochzi'd 
Christian  Rosenkreutz.  The  sensation  which  these 
publications  produced  was  immense ;  and  vehe- 
ment controversies  arose,  both  among  theologians 


and  physicians.  Andreas  Libavius  protested  that 
the  whole  purpose  of  the  society  was  to  destroy  the 
authority  of  Galen,  and  put  Theophrastus  Para- 
celsus in  his  place.  Others  —  as,  for  instance,  the 
English  alchemist,  Robert  Fludd,  and  the  body- 
physician  of  the  Emperor  Rudolph  II.,  Michael 
Maier —  defended  the  society  with  enthusiasm. 
Various  m\stie  philosophers  and  theologians,  as 
also  the  Jesuits,  filed  to  take  advantage  of  the 
movement;  while  others  saw  in  it  a  perfidious 
attempt  against  Liitheranisin.  Singularly  enough, 
it  proved  absolutely  impossible  to  discover  the 
least  trace  of  the  actual  existence  of  the  original 
society-  New  societies  appropriated  the  name, 
but  the  old  seemed  entirely  to  have  disappeared. 
People  began  to  consider  the  whole  affair  as  a 
mystification;  and  it  has  been  established  with 
tolerable  certainly,  that  the  author  of  the  Fama 
was  Johann  Valentin  Andrea?,  the  noted  AYurtem- 
berg  theologian. 

Lit.  — Missir  an  die  hochcrleuchtelc  Jlriiderschaft, 
etc.,  Leipzig,  17'83,  giving  a  survey  over  the  whole 
literature  of  the  subject  from  1611  to  1783; 
Cm;.  VON  Muni;  :  Udier  den  icahren  Urspruny  der 
Rosenkrenlzei\  Sulzbach,  1803;  G.  E.  Guiirauek: 
Kritischc  Bemcrkunyi  n  iihcr  den  Verjasscr  der  Fama 
Fruit  milatis,  in  Niedner's  Zeilsclirijt  fur  histo- 
rie  Theoloyii ,  1 852 ;  [Hargraye  Jennings:  The 
Rosicruciaus,  tlnir  lilies  and  Mysteries,  London, 
1870,  2d  ed.,  1870].  .  KI.UPFEL. 

ROSWITHA  lived  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
tenth  century  as  nun  in  Gandersheim,  and  wrote, 
at  the  instance  of  her  abbess  (Gerberga,  959- 
1001,  a  daughter  of  Duke  Henry  of  Bavaria),  an 
epic  in  praise  of  Otho  I.  (Ilrotsuilhiv  carmen  de 
r/i-slis  Oildonis  I.  hnjieruloris),  and  another  on  the 
history  of  her  monasteiy  (De  primordiis  cmnobii 
Ganihisheiincnsis).  She  became  still  more  famous 
by  her  comedies,  written  after  the  model  of  Ter- 
ence, and  for  the  purpose  of  weaning  people 
from  reading  the  slippery  but  charming  plays  of 
that  writer.  Her  collected  works  were  edited  by 
K.  A.  Barack,  Nuremberg,  1.858.  Her  two  epics 
have  not  come  down  to  us  complete,  but  have 
some  value  as  historical  sources.  German  trans, 
by  Thomas  G.  Peund,  in  Geschichtsschreibern  d. 
Dtulsch.   Yurziit,  vol.   5.        JULIUS   WEIZSAUKER. 

ROTA.     See  Curia. 

ROTHE,  Richard,  b.  at  Posen,  Jan.  28,  1799; 
d.  at  Heidelberg,  Aug.  20,  1867.  lie  was  edu- 
cated at  Breslau,  the  headquarters  of  the  opposi- 
tion to  Napoleon;  but  he  nevertheless  began  his 
theological  studies  in  1817  at  Heidelberg,  "the 
Prussian  temper  being  repugnant  to  him."  In 
1810  he  went  to  Berlin,  but  neither  Sehleier- 
macher  nor  Neander  made  any  great  impression 
on  him.  Bv  Baron  ion  Kottwitz  he  was  intro- 
duced to  the  Berlin  circle  of  pietists  ;  and  that 
influence  continued  predominant  with  him,  even 
during  bis  stay  at  AVittenberg  (1820-22),  where 
he  finished  his  studies.  He  was  also  intimately 
associated  with  Tholuck.  In  1823  he  was  ap- 
pointed chaplain  to  the  Prussian  embassy  in  Rome. 
There  he  became  intimate  with  Chevalier  de  Bun- 
sen,  and  the  somewhat  narrow  bounds  of  his  piet- 
ism began  to  give  way  to  the  free  development  of 
his  own  speculative  genius.  In  1828  he  returned 
to  AA'ittenberg  as  director  of  the  theological  semi- 
nary. He  lectured  chiefly  on  church  history,  and 
his  lectures  have  been  published  by  Weingarten 
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(Wittenberg,  1875-76,  2  vols.)  ;  but  he  was  thirty- 
eight  years  old  when  he  published  his  first  inde- 
pendent work,  a  commentary  on  Rom.  v.  12-21 
(Wittenberg,  1807),  a  masterpiece  of  acute  and 
penetrating  exegesis.  In  183!)  he  was  made  pro- 
fessor of  theology  at  Heidelberg;  and  there  he 
spent  the  rest  of  his  life,  with  the  exception  of  a 
short  period  (1849-51),  during  which  he  lectured 
at  Bonn.  At  Heidelberg  he  lived  in  a  quiet  and 
almost  retired  fashion ;  though  he  took  an  active, 
and  at  times  even  a  decisive,  part  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  somewhat  entangled  church  affairs 
of  Baden,  and  though  he  exercised  a  profound  and 
wide-spreading  influence,  both  as  professor  and  as 
author.  Personally  he  was  distinguished  by 
purity,  simplicity,  and  modesty,  and  by  the  com- 
pleteness and  perfect  harmony  of  his  character : 
no  element,  moral,  intellectual,  or  sesthetical,  was 
lacking ;  and  none  was  unduly  developed.  His 
authorship  bears  the  same  stamp.  No  Christian 
idea,  no  phase  of  Christian  life,  is  forgotten  in 
the  theological  system  he  elaborated  ;  and  none  is 
made  a  party  question.  His  two  principal  works 
are,  Anfiinqe  der  chrisl/iehen  Kirche  und  Hirer  Ver- 
fassung  (ISO"),  and  Theologische  Ethik  (1*15-4*, 
3  vols.,  2d  ed.,  thoroughly  revised,  1867-72,  in  5 
vols.).  They  supplement  one  another.  The  first 
is  based  on  the  idea  that  the  Church  is  destined 
to  be  wholly  absorbed  by  the  Slate  as  soon  as  it 
has  reached  its  merely  pedagogical  goal,  —  to 
make  religion  penetrate  into  every  fibre  of  human 
life;  the  second,  on  the  idea  that  religion  and 
morals  are  absolutely  identical,  so  that  no  Chris- 
tian dogma  is  fully  realized  until  it  finds  its  way 
out  in  human  action,  and  no  act  of  man  is  really 
moral,  unless  illuminated  from  within  by  the  light 
of  the  Christian  dogma.  The  development  of 
these  ideas  is  often  very  bold,  and  sometimes  a 
little  singular;  but  through  the  whole  wafts  the 
spirit  of  true  Christian  humility  and  love.  The 
following  noble  confession  of  his  humble  belief 
is  worth  quoting  :  "  The  ground  of  all  my  think- 
ing, I  can  truly  say,  is  the  simple  faith  of  Christ, 
not  yet  a  dogma,  much  less  a  theology,  which  for 
eighteen  hundred  years  has  overcome  the  world. 
It  is  my  highest  joy  to  oppose  constantly  and 
determinedly  every  other  pretended  knowledge 
which  asserts  itself  against  this  faith.  I  know 
no  other  firm  ground  on  which  I  could  anchor  my 
whole  being,  and  particularly  my  speculations, 
except  that  historical  phenomenon,  Jesus  Christ. 
He  is  to  me  the  unimpeachable  Holy  of  Holies  of 
Humanity,  the  highest  Being  known  to  man,  and 
a  sun-rising  in  history  whence  has  come  the  light 
by  which  we  see  the  world  "  (1st  ed.  Ethik,  pref., 
p.  xvi.).  His  Ethik  is  the  greatest  work  of  Ger- 
man speculative  theology  next  to  Schleiermaeher's 
Der  Christliche  Gluube."  Next  in  importance  is 
his  Zur  Doi/malik,  1800,  and  his  lectures  on  Dog- 
matik,  imperfectly  edited  from  his  manuscripts  by 
Schenkel,  Heidelberg,  1870,  2  vols.  Rothe  also 
published  some  sermons  and  minor  treatises.  His 
Sermons  for  the  Christian  Year  appeared  in  an  Eng- 
lish translation,  Edinburgh,  1S77.  His  life  was 
written  by  Nippold,  Wittenb.,  1875-75,  2  vols. 

ROUMANIA  comprises  4,598,219  inhabitants 
belonging  to  the  Greek  Church,  115,420  to  the 
Church  of  Rome,  8,803  to  the  Armenian  Church, 
and  7,790  to  the  Evangelical  Church,  also  401,051 
Jews,  and  25,033  Mohammedans.      The   Greek 


Church  is  the  State  Church,  organized  on  strictly 
hierarchical  principles.  The  higher  clergy,  from 
the  archbishops  of  Bucharest  and  Jassy  to  the  pro- 
topopes,  are  paid  by  the  State.  The  lower  clergy 
—  the  popes,  or  priests  —  are  paid  by  the  congre- 
gations, or  support  themselves  by  agriculture. 
They  are  educated  in  eight  State  seminaries ;  but 
nothing  more  is  demanded  from  them  than  read- 
ing the  formularies,  and  performing  the  ceremo- 
nies. Evangelical  congregations  have  been  formed 
in  Jassy,  Bucharest,  Galatz,  etc.,  in  connection 
with,  and  under  the  protection  of,  the  Prussian 
State  Church.  J.  Samuelson:  Rnumania,  Past 
and  Present,  London,  1882.  G.  DORSCTILAG. 

ROUS,  Francis,  b.  at  Halton,  Cornwall,  1579; 
d.  1658 ;  was  educated  at  Oxford ;  member  of 
Parliament  during  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  and 
provost  of  Eton,  1643.  He  published  various- 
theological  and  other  works,  which  were  collected 
in  a  folio  volume,  1657.  His  Psalms  translated  into 
English  Metre  were  recommended  by  the  House 
of  Commons  to  the  Assembly  of  Divines  at  West- 
minster, Nov.  20,  1643,  and  published  1616.  As 
revised  by  its  appointment,  then  in  Scotland  by 
J.  Adamson,  T.  Crawford,  T.  Bow,  and  J.  Nevey,. 
it  was  "  allowed  by  the  authority  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland,  and  appointed 
to  be  sung  in  congregations  and  families"  (1649), 
and  has  ever  since  been  so  used.  It  is  a  curious 
fact,  that  what  was  for  a  century  the  entire,  and 
is  still  the  main,  metrical  provision  of  the  Scottish 
Church,  was  made  mainly  by  one  whose  whole 
life  was  spent  in  Southern  England.  In  the 
Reformed  and  United  Presbyterian  communions 
it  is  even  now  regarded  as  the  only  legitimate 
vehicle  for  God's  praise  in  song;  the  argument 
being  that  the  Book  of  Psalms  is  "  a  complete 
manual  of  praise,"  and  has  alone  "the  seal  of 
divine  appointment;  "  that  there  is  "no  warrant 
for  making  or  using  any  other  hymns  in  the  wor- 
ship of  God;"  and  that  this  version  is  "more 
plain,  smooth,  and  agreeable  to  the  text  than  any 
heretofore."  (See  The  True  Psalmody,  Philadel- 
phia, 1858,  reprinted  at  Belfast,  1861-67.)  Critics 
have  usually  regarded  it  as  beneath  contempt; 
and  readers  for  whom  it  has  no  charm  of  associa- 
tion find  it,  with  rare  exceptions  (eminently  Ps. 
xxiii.),  rough,  dry,  tasteless,  and  profitless  to  the 
last  degree.  Yet  Rufus  Choate  said,  "An  uncom- 
mon pith  and  gnarled  vigor  of  sentiment  lie  in 
that  old  version :  I  prefer  it  to  Watts 's."  And 
Sir  Walter  Scott  found  it,  "though  homely,  plain, 
forcible,  and  intelligible,  and  very  often  possessing 
a  rude  sort  of  majesty,  which  perhaps  would  be 
ill  exchanged  for  mere  elegance."       F.  M.  BIRD. 

ROUSSEAU,  Jean  Jacques,  b.  at  Geneva,  June 
28,  1712 ;  d.  at  Ermenonville,  near  Paris,  June  3, 
1778.  He  grew  up  in  an  unhappy  home.  His 
mother  died  at  his  birth.  His  father,  a  watch- 
maker by  trade,  was  a  fool ;  and  the  son  passed  his 
time  in  idleness,  reading  romances.  But  there 
were  powers  in  him  which  early  showed  them- 
selves. When  nine  years  old,  the  reading  of 
Plutarch  filled  his  soul  with  enthusiasm.  Ap- 
prenticed to  an  engraver  on  copper,  he  was  ill 
treated,  and  found  no  better  consolation  than  idle 
day-dreams  in  the  woods.  At  last  he  ran  away. 
He  sought  refuge  with  a  Roman-Catholic  priest  in 
Confignon,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Geneva;  and 
the  priest  brought  him  to  Madame  de  Warens 
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at  Annecy,  a  recent  convert  to  Romanism,  and  a 
lady  of  disgusting  immorality  covered  over  with 
a  thin  film  of  external  respectability.  By  them 
he  was  placed  in  a  monastery  in  Turin,  where  he 
was  converted  from  Calvinism  to  Komanisni,  and 
then  let  loose.  Sixteen  years  old,  he  became  valet 
in  one  house,  where  he  stole,  and  then  in  another, 
whence  he  was  dismissed  for  laziness.  He  re- 
turned to  Madame  de  Warens,  and  was  placed  in 
a  seminary,  where  he  learned  some  music,  and 
then  for  many  years  he  was  cast  about  in  a  rather 
adventurous  manner,  chiefly  living  as  the  lover 
of  Madame  de  Warens.  But  at  the  same  time 
he  studied  mathematics,  Latin,  music,  etc.  He 
read  Locke,  Leibnitz,  Malebranche,  Descartes, 
etc.;  and  -when  in  his  twenty-ninth  year,  in  1741, 
he  found  himself  superseded  by  somebody  else  in 
the  service  of  Madame  de  Warens,  and  went  to 
Paris,  he  was  not  altogether  unprepared  for  a 
literary  career. 

In  Paris  he  formed  a  connection  with  Therese 
Levasseur,  a  bar-maid  from  Orleans,  a  woman 
who  never  could  learn  the  names  of  the  months, 
nor  distinguish  between  the  common  coins.  He 
afterwards,  near  the  close  of  his  life,  made  her  his 
wife ;  but  the  five  children  she  had  borne  to  him 
he  carried  to  the  foundling-hospital.  He  made 
his  living  by  copying  music,  —  he  also  wrote  two 
operas  (Les  Muses  galantes,  1742,  and  Le  devin 
de  village,  1752)  which  were  successfully  brought 
on  the  stage,  and  some  letters  on  French  music, 
which,  though  they  gave  much  offence,  have  some 
critical  value,  —  and  he  continued  the  business 
even  after  he  had  become  a  famous  author.  He 
did  so  as  a  speculation,  and  the  speculation  suc- 
ceeded. Everybody  wanted  to  see  him,  and  to 
have  some  music  copied  by  him ;  and  high  per- 
sons did  not  fail  to  leave  some  golden  present  in 
the  hands  of  Madame  Levasseur.  In  1750  he 
published  his  first  essay,  Le  progres  des  sciences  et 
des  arts,  a-t-il  contribue  a  corrompre  ou  a  e'purer  les 
moeurs,  by  which  he  won  the  prize  of  the  academy 
of  Dijon.  Concerning  the  principles,  the  funda- 
mental relation  between  nature  and  civilization, 
he  was  in  utter  confusion  ;  but  the  passion  with 
which  he  threw  himself  on  the  side  of  nature, 
the  vigor  of  his  argumentation,  the  keenness  of 
his  observations,  and  the  inexhaustible  wealth 
of  his  eloquence,  made  his  book  irresistible,  and 
the  more  so  because  it  struck  a  latent  but  power- 
ful current  of  sympathy  in  the  public.  For  a 
century,  people's  knowledge  of  nature  had  been 
increasing  almost  day  by  day ;  for  a  century  the 
artificiality  of  society  had  been  growing  almost 
beyond  endurance :  hence  the  success  of  Defoe's 
Robinson  Crusoe,  of  Thomson's  The  Seasons,  of 
Gessner's  Idyllen,  etc. ;  and  hence  the  success  of 
Rousseau.  In  1753  followed  his  Discours  sur 
Vorigine  et  les  fondemens  de  Vinegalite  parmi  les 
hommes,  which  set  another  shrill  string  vibrating, 
—  the  difference  between  rich  and  poor;  and 
shortly  after  he  returned  to  Geneva,  re-entered 
the  Reformed  Church,  and  recovered  his  lost  citi- 
zenship. 

In  1760  appeared  La  nouvelle  Heloise,  and  in 
1762,  Le  control  social,  and  Emile, — the  three  prin- 
cipal works  of  Rousseau.  In  the  history  of  fiction 
La  nouvelle  Heloise  denotes  a  turning-point.  It 
is  the  dawn  of  the  romantic  school :  it  inaugu- 
rates a  new  kind  of  characters,  of  which  the  un- 


spoiled child  of  nature,  "the  beautiful  soul"  Julie,. 
is  the  chief  type.  If  Le  eoulrul  social  and  Emile, 
which  followed  rapidly  one  upon  the  other,  are 
put  in  relation  to  each  other,  and  considered 
under  one  view,  they  form  an  open  self-contra- 
diction. In  Entile,  the  State,  the  Church,  every 
institution  the  history  of  the  race  has  developed, 
is  sacrificed  in  order  to  produce  the  perfect  man 
such  as  nature  meant  him  to  be :  in  Le  conlrat 
social,  every  element  of  true  humanity,  even  reli- 
gious freedom,  is  sacrificed  in  order  to  produce 
the  perfect  citizen  such  as  the  State  demands 
him.  But  each  by  itself  exercised  a  tremendous 
influence.  Le  contrat  social,  with  its  false  premise, 
that  the  State  rests  upon  a  contract  between  the 
ruler  and  the  ruled,  became  one  of  the  watch- 
words of  the  French  Revolution,  and  made  all 
the  thrones  of  Europe  tremble.  Still  deeper 
and  more  immediate  was  the  effect  of  Emile,  ou 
de  I'Edneation.  The  education  it  advocates  cul- 
minates in  deism.  Of  a  divine  revelation,  of 
Christianity,  the  author  knows  nothing;  but  the 
opposition  which  he  offers  to  the  surrounding 
atheism  and  materialism  is  vigorous;  the  con- 
viction with  which  he  preaches  the  three  great 
fundamental  truths  —  the  existence  of  God,  the 
freedom  of  the  will,  and  the  immortality  of  the 
soul — is  impressive;  and  the  system  of  education 
which  he  places  over  against  the  training  in  use, 
with  its  dead  scholasticism  and  merely  mechani- 
cal methods,  denotes  a  decisive  progress.  The 
book  was  burned,  however,  both  in  Paris  and 
Geneva. 

As  his  genius  developed,  his  character  broke 
down.  The  sensitiveness  which  formed  part  of 
Rousseau's  nature  grew  into  a  disease,  and  the 
vanity  and  suspicion  which  necessarily  resulted 
from  the  unprincipled  life  he  led  made  it  at  last 
impossible  for  him  to  converse  in  a  free  and  noble 
way  with  his  fellowmen.  He  was  seized  by 
melancholy  and  misanthropy.  He  fancied  that 
he  was  the  victim  of  a  widespread  conspiracy. 
He  left  Geneva  in  1756,  driven  away  by  Voltaire, 
who  had  settled  at  Ferney,  and  who  hated  him 
cordially.  He  went  back  to  Paris,  and  lived  for 
six  years  in  the  solitudes  of  Montmorency.  But 
in  1762  the  Parliament  of  Paris  condemned  Emile 
as  a  "  godless  "  book,  and  an  order  of  arrest  was 
issued  against  the  author.  Rousseau  fled,  he  did 
not  know  exactly  whither.  On  an  invitation 
from  Hume,  he  went  to  England;  but  he  soon 
fancied  he  had  found  out  that  Plume  was  one  of 
his  worst  enemies.  In  1767  he  returned  to  Paris, 
not  sane  any  more.  Pie  died  very  suddenly,  sus- 
pected of  having  taken  poison.  But,  in  spite  of 
the  mental  disturbances  from  which  he  suffered, 
he  wrote  in  the  last  years  of  his  life  his  Confes- 
xionSt  —  one  of  his  most  brilliant  achievements. 
It  involuntarily  reminds  the  reader  of  Augustine's 
Confessiones,  though  there  is  one  very  striking- 
difference.  "Rousseau  is  as  candid  as  Augustine 
in  acknowledging  his  faults,  and  confessing  his 
shortcomings;  he  does  not  spare  himself ;  he  goes 
into  the  most  disgusting  details  :  but  his  candor 
does  not  make  the  same  impression  of  truth  and 
uprightness  that  Augustine's  does.  Somehow  his 
confessions  of  faults  and  crimes  always  end  in  a 
kind  of  self-glorification.  To  the  last  years  of 
his  life  belongs  also  a  treatise  on  the  origin  of 
religion,  which  was  found  in  1858.     When  com- 
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pared  with  the  Profession  de  Foi  du  Vicaire 
Savoyard,  in  Emile,  it  shows  a  decided  approach 
towards  Christianity. 

Lit.  —  The  editions  of  Rousseau's  works  are 
very  numerous.  The  most  noticeable  are  those 
of  Geneva,  1782-90,  17  vols,  quarto,  or  35  vols, 
octavo,  and  Paris,  1793-1800,  18  vols,  quarto. 
Interesting  surveys  of  his  character,  life,  and  in- 
fluence, are  found  in  the  works  of  Villejiain, 
Vinet,  Hettner,  Demogeot,  and  others.  His 
life  was  written  by  V.  D.  Mu^set-Pathay,  Paris, 
1825,  2  vols.,  [and  by  John  Mokley,  London, 
1873,  2  vols.  See  also  St.  Marc-Giraroix  : 
J.  J.  Rousseau,  sa  vie  el  sea  ouvrar/es,  Paris,  1875, 
2  vols. ;  C.  Borgeaud  :  /.  /.  Rousseau's  Relif/ions- 
philosophie,  Jena,  1883],  J.  P.  LAXGE. 

ROUSSEL,  Gerard  (Gerardus  Rufus),  the  con- 
fessor of  Marguerite  of  Navarre ;  was  b.  at  Va- 
querie,  near  Amiens,  and  joined,  while  studying 
theology  in  Paris,  that  circle  of  young  reformers 
which  formed  around  Lefevre  d'Elaples.  "When 
the  persecution  began  in  1521,  he  fled  to  Meaux, 
where  he  found  refuge  with  Bishop  Brieonnet. 
Soon,  however,  he  was  driven  away  from  Meaux 
too ;  and  he  then  staid  for  some  time  in  Strassburg, 
in  the  house  of  Capito.  In  1520  he  was  allowed 
to  return  to  France,  and  was  made  confessor  to 
the  Queen  of  Navarre,  who  in  1530  made  him 
abbot  of  Clairac,  and  in  1530  bishop  of  Oleron. 
He  belonged  to  the  kind  of  reformers  who  tried 
to  find  a  middle  course  between  the  chinch  of 
the  Pope  and  the  church  of  Calvin.  He  continued 
to  work  for  the  Reformation,  but  without  separat- 
ing from  the  Church  of  Rome.  He  used  the 
French  language  in  the  mass,  he  administered 
the  Lord's  Supper  under  both  species,  and  he 
wrote  for  his  clergy  an  exposition  of  the  Apostles' 
Creed,  the  Decalogue,  and  the  Lord's  Prayer,  in 
which  he  adopted  all  the  essential  ideas  of  the 
Reformation.  The  exposition  was  condemned 
by  the  Sorbonne  as  heretic  in  155(1;  but  Roussel 
died  before  the  verdict  was  formally  issued.  See, 
further,  C.  Schmidt  :  Gerard  Roussel,  Strassburg, 
1845.  C.  SCHMIDT. 

ROUTH,  Martin  Joseph,  D.D.,  Church  of  Eng- 
land ;  b.  at  South  Elmham,  Suffolk,  Sept.  15, 
1755;  d.  at  Oxford,  Dec.  22,  1851.  He  was 
-elected  fellow  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  July, 
1770,  and  president,  April  11,  1701.  lie  pub- 
lished the  valuable  Reliquice  sacne  (fragments  of 
the  lost  Christian  authors  of  the  second  and 
third  centuries,  one  of  the  most  important  and 
useful  works  upon  patristic  literature,  revealing 
the  finest  English  scholarship),  Oxford,  1S11-18, 
4  vols.,  2d  ed.,  1S40,  supplementary  vol.,  1848,  and 
Scriptorum  ecclesiastieoruin  opuseula,  1832,  2  vols., 
3d  ed.,  1858 ;  and  edited  Burnet's  History  of  his 
Own  Time,  1823,  6  vols. 

ROW,  Thomas,  minister  at  Hadleigh,  Suffolk, 
is  the  most  voluminous  English  hvmnist  after 
C.  Wesley.  His  two  volumes,  published  in  1817 
and  1822,  contain  no  less  than  1,072  effusions, 
notable  only  for  their  number.  F.  M.  BIRD. 

ROWE,  Mrs.  Elizabeth,  born  Singer,  a  poetess 
highly  esteemed  in  her  day  ;  was  b.  at  llcliester, 
1074,  and  d.  1737.  She  was  a  friend  of  Bishop 
Ken,  and  sought  in  marriage  by  Dr.  Avatts. 
Her  works,  including  some  ornate  hymns  for- 
merly in   occasional  "use,   appeared   173.9,   in   2 

vols.  F.  j£.  BIRD. 


ROWLANDS,  Daniel,  a  powerful  Welsh  preach- 
er ;  was  b.  at  Pant-y-beudy,  near  Llangeitho, 
Wales,  about  1713 ;  d.  at  Llangeitho,  Oct.  16, 
1790.  Of  his  youth  and  early  manhood  nothing 
is  known,  except  that  he  studied  at  the  grammar- 
school  of  Hereford.  Ordained  at  London,  1733, 
whither  he  travelled  orf  foot,  he  became  curate  to 
his  brother  at  Llangeitho,  holding  that  position 
till  his  brother's  death,  1760.  The  Bishop  of  St. 
Davids  refused  to  induct  him  into  the  office  of 
rector,  but  inducted  his  sou  in  his  stead.  In  1763 
the  bishop  revoked  his  licensure  on  account  of  his 
"irregularities."  Tims  was  lost  to  the  Church  of 
England  one  of  the  most  powerful  preachers  of 
the  century.  Lady  Huntingdon,  a  good  judge, 
spoke  of  him  as  having  no  superior  in  the  pulpit, 
except  Whitefield ;  and  Bishop  Ryle  calls  him 
"one  of  the  spiritual  giants  of  the  last  century." 
He  preached  to  immense  audiences  in  the  church 
and  in  the  fields.  Once  in  his  history  a  revival 
began  with  his  reading  of  the  Litany  of  the  Church 
of  England.  At  the  words,  "  By  thine  agony  and 
bloody  sweat,  good  Lord,  deliver  us,"  the  congre- 
gation began  to  weep  loudly.  Eight  of  Rowland's 
Sermons  were  translated  into  English  in  1774. 
See  the  Biot/rajiliies  by  John  Owen  (London, 
1840)  and  E.  Morgan;  and  Ryle:  Christian 
Leaders  of  the  Last  Century,  London,  1869. 

ROYAARDS,  Hermann  Jan,  b.  at  Utrecht,  Oct. 
3,  1791;  d.  there  Jan.  2,  1854.  He  studied  the- 
ology in  his  native  city,  and  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor in  1823.  He  devoted  himself  chiefly  to 
church  history  and  canon  law  ;  and  his  works, 
Cesehiedenis  van  het  Christendom  in  Nederland 
(Utrecht,  1819-53,  2  vols.)  and  Hedendaagsch  kerk- 
retjt  in  Nerilerland  (Utrecht,  1831-37,  2  vols.), 
exercised  considerable  influence  on  the  study  of 
those  departments.  J.  J.  VAN  OOSTERZEE. 

RUBRICS  (Latin  rubrica,  from  ruber,  "red," 
because  they  were  originally  written  in  red  ink) 
are  in  the  ecclesiastical  sense  the  directions  in 
service-books  which  show  how  the  various  parts 
of  the  Liturgy  should  be  performed.  It  is  no 
longer  customary  to  print  or  write  them  in  red 
ink,  but  such  directions  are  distinguished  by 
different  type  from  the  body  of  the  text.  The 
word  was  borrowed  by  the  church  from  the  law, 
in  which  it  was  applied  to  the  titles  or  headings 
of  chapters  in  certain  law-books. 

RUCHAT,  Abraham,  b.  at  Grandcour  in  the 
canton  of  Vaud,  Sept.  15,  1678;  d.  at  Lausanne, 
Sept.  29,  1750.  He  studied  at  Bern,  Berlin,  and 
Leyden,  and  was  appointed  professor  of  belles- 
lettres  in  1721,  and  of  theology  in  1733,  at  Lau- 
sanne. His  fame  rests  upon  his  excellent  Abre'ge' 
de  Vhisloire  eecle'sias.  du  l'ai/s-de-]'uu</  (1707)  and 
Histoire  de  la  nfurm.  de  la  Suisse  (1727-28,  6  vols.). 
The  seventh  volume  was  not  printed  until  a  hun- 
dred years  later,  in  the  edition  by  Yulliemin,  1835, 
which  contains  Ruchat's  biography  and  a  com- 
plete list  of  his  writings.  HAGENBACH. 

RUCKERT,  Leopold  Immanuel,  b.  at  Gross- 
hennersdorf,  near  Herrnhut,  in  Upper  Lusatia, 
1797;  d.  at  Jena,  April  9,  1871.  He  was,  like 
Schleiermacher,  educated  by  the  Moravians  in  the 
school  of  Niesky,  and  studied  theology  and  phi- 
lology at  Leipzig.  In  1825  he  was  appointed 
teacher  at  the  gymnasium  of  Zittau,  and  in  1844 
professor  of  theology  at  Jena.  From  early  youth 
the  great  goal  of  his  life  was  to  become  a  uni- 
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versity  teacher ;  and  his  first  book,  De r  akade- 
miscJie  Lehrcr  (Leipzig,  182-1),  followe d  in  18'_'fl  by 
his  Ojf'ene  Miltheilungcn  an  Studirende,  is  a  rep- 
resentation of  his  ideas  of  university-teaching. 
But  he  had  to  fight  hard,  and  to  achieve  a  con- 
siderable literary  fame,  before  he  reached  his  goal. 
In  1825  he  published  his  Christliche  Philosophic ; 
in  1831,  his  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Ro- 
mans, 2d  ed.,  1839,  in  2  vols.  ;  and  then  his  com- 
mentaries on  Galatians  (1*33),  Ephesians  (183 1), 
and  Corinthians  (1833,  1837,  2  vols.),  all  charac- 
terized by  a  certain  naire  boldness,  but  distin- 
guished by  scholarship  and  piety.  As  a  professor 
at  Jena,  he  published  his  second  great  systematic 
work,  Thcologie  (Leipzig,  1851,  2  vols.),  a  peculiar 
combination  of  dogmatics  and  ethics,  also  Das 
Abendmahl  (Leipzig,  1S56),  Der  llationalisiuus 
(1859),  and  several  minor  treatises  and  devotional 
tracts.  G.  FRANK. 

RUDELBACH,  Andreas  Gottlob,  b.  in  Copen- 
hagen, Sept.  29,  1792 ;  d.  at  Slagelse.  in  the 
Danish  Island  of  Sealand,  March  3,  1832.  He 
studied  theology  at  the  university  of  his  native 
city,  and  was  in  1829  appointed  superintendent  at 
Glauchau-in-Saxony ;  which  position  he  resigned 
in  1815.  From  1813  to  1848  he  lectured  in  the 
university  of  Copenhagen,  and  in  18-18  he  was  ap- 
pointed pastor  at  Slagelse.  His  literary  activity 
was  chiefly  in  German.  Besides  several  collec- 
tions of  sermons  and  devotional  tracts,  he  pub- 
lished Hieronymus  Savonarola,  Hamburg,  1835; 
Reformation,  Lulherthum,  und  Union  (his  principal 
work),  Leipzig,  1839;  Einleilung  in  die  Augshur- 
gische  Konfession,  Leipzig,  1841 ;  Uber  die  Bedeu- 
tung  des  apostolischen  Symbolums,  Leipzig,  1811. 
Together  with  Guericke  he  founded  in  1S39  the 
Zeitschrift  fur  lutherische  Thenlogie  und  Kirclie, 
which  he  continued  to  edit  till  his  death.  He 
was  one  of  the  most  prominent  champions  of 
strict  Lutheranism  against  the  Prussian  union 
of  the  two  confessions.  He  also  left  an  unfinished 
autobiography. 

RUDINCER  (RUDIGER),  Esrom,  b.  at  Bam- 
berg, May  19, 1523;  d.  at  Nuremberg,  Dec.  2, 1591. 
He  studied  at  Leipzig,  and  was  appointed  rector  of 
the  gymnasium  of  Zwickau  in  1549,  and  professor 
at  Wittenberg  in  1557.  But  in  1574  he  was  com- 
pelled to  leave  Wittenberg ;  it  having  become 
known  that  he  rejected  the  bodily  presence  of 
Christ  in  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  otherwise  devi- 
ated from  Lutheran  orthodoxy.  He  fled  to  Berlin, 
and  finally  settled  at  Nuremberg,  where  his  hetero- 
doxy seems  to  have  given  no  offence.  He  was  a 
prolific  writer.  His  most  interesting  works  are 
Libri  psalmorum  paraphrasis  Latino,  De  origine 
ubiquitalis,  etc.  herzog. 

RUET,  Francisco  de  Paula,  b.  in  Barcelona, 
Oct.  28,  1826;  d.  in  Madrid,  Nov.  18,  1878;  one 
of  the  most  prominent  evangelical  missionaries 
in  Spain  in  the  present  century.  As  a  young 
man  he  went  on  the  stage,  and  was  a,  singer  at 
Turin,  where  he  was  converted  by  a  sermon  of 
Luigi  de  Sanctis,  and  entered  the  Church  of  the 
Waldenses.  In  1855  he  returned  to  Spain,  and 
began  to  preach  in  Barcelona.  Repeatedly  thrown 
into  prison,  he  escaped  by  the  aid  of  the  military 
authority ;  but  finally  he  was  summoned  before 
the  episcopal  court,  convicted  of  heresy,  and  con- 
demned to  death  at  the  stake,  which  punishment 
was  commuted  into  exile  for  life.  He  went  to 
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Gibraltar,  and  formed  an  evangelical  congrega- 
tion there.  Afterwards  he  preached,  also,  with 
great  success,  to  his  countrymen  in  Algeria;  and 
after  the  revolution  of  1868  he  was  able  to  open 
a,  chapel  in  Madrid,  and  celebrate  evangelical  ser- 
vice in  the  very  capital.     '       FRITZ  FLIEDNER. 

RUFINUS,  f  yrannius  (Turranius,  Toranus),  b. 
at  Aquileja;  entered,  while  still  a  young  man,  a 
monastery  in  his  native  city,  where  he  became 
acquainted  with  Jerome,  and  received  baptism  in 
370  or  371.  In  the  following  year  he  went  to 
Egypt,  where  he  lived  for  six  years,  and  visited 
the  most  famous  hermits  of  the  Nitrian  moun- 
tains and  the  deserts.  In  378  or  37!)  he  went  to 
Jerusalem,  and  built  his  cell  on  the  Mount  of 
Olives.  Though  leading  a  life  of  severe  asceti- 
cism, lie  was  a  man  of  means,  and  entertained 
friendly  relations  both  with  Melania,  who  had 
founded  a  monastery  in  Jerusalem,  and  Jerome, 
who  lived  at  Bethlehem.  The  Origenistic  con- 
troversy, however,  brought  him  into  conflict  with 
Jerome.  They  were  reconciled;  but  when  Ru- 
finus,  after  his  return  to  Rome  in  397,  began  to 
translate  the  works  of  Origen  into  Latin,  the 
estrangement  was  renewed.  The  latter  part  of 
his  life  Rufinus  spent  in  his  native  city.  He  died 
in  Sicily  in  410,  flying  before  the  hordes  of  Alaric. 

His  principal  importance  Rufinus  has  as  inter- 
preter of  Greek  theology.  He  translated  many 
of  Origen's  exegetical  works,  and  we  owe  to  him 
our  knowledge  of  the  important  work,  De  prin- 
cipiis.  He  also  translated  the  church  history  of 
Eusebius  (leaving  out  the  tenth  book,  and  adding 
two  books  of  his  own,  thus  carrying  the  narra- 
tive down  to  the  death  of  Theodosius  the  Great), 
the  Recognitiones  dementis,  the  Jnstituta  Mona- 
chorum  of  Basil,  the  Sententice  of  Sixtus,  an  un- 
known Pagan  philosopher,  whom  he  mistook  for 
the  Roman  bishop  and  martyr,  Sixtus  (Xystus). 
Whether  he  wrote  the  famous  Hist.  Monachorum 
sine  de  vitis  patrum,  or  whether  he  simply  translated 
it  from  a  Greek  original,  is  doubtful :  the  latter, 
however,  seems  the.  more  probable.  Finally,  he 
wrote  an  Jixpositio  Symboli  Apostolici,  of  historical 
rather  than  doctrinal  interest,  and  two  books,  De 
benedictionibus  duodecim  patriarcharum .  Collected 
editions  of  his  works  have  been  given  out  by  De 
la  Barre  (Paris,  1580),  Vallarsi  (Verona,  1775), 
and  Migne:  Patr.  Lat.,  xxi. 

Lit. —Just.  Fontanjnus:  Hist.  litt.  Aquilej., 
Rome,  17-1-2  (the  two  books  treating  of  Rufinus 
have  been  reprinted  by  Vallarsi  and  Migne)  ;  M. 
de  Rubkis:  Diss.  (/««-.  Venice,  1754:  Marzu- 
nitti:  De  Tyr.  Ruf.,  Padua,  1835;  A.  Ebert  : 
(ieschichte  d.  chrisii.  kit.  Litleratur,  Leipzig,  1874, 
pp.  308-318.  "'•  HOLLER. 

RUINART, Thierry,  b.  at  Rheinis,  June  10,1057; 
d.  in  the  monastery  of  Hautvillers,  in  the  vicini- 
ty of  his  native  city,  Sept.  27,  1709.  In  1074  he 
entered  the  Congregation  of  St.  iMaur,  and  in  1082 
he  settled  at  St.  Germain-des-Pres  as  the  pupil, 
and  soon  as  the  friend  and  co-w  orker,  of  Mabillon. 
His  first  great  work  was  the  Acta  primorum  Mar- 
tyrum,  Paris,  1689  (2d  ed.,  Amsterdam,  1713;  3d, 
with  his  biography,  Verona,  1731)  ;  then  followed 
his  Hisloria  persecutionis  Vandalicce  (Paris,  1694, 
of  great  importance  for  the  history  of  the  African 
Church),  and  his  excellent  edition  of  the  works  of 
Gregory  of  Tours.  Together  with  Mabillon,  he 
edited  the  eighth  and  ninth  volumes  of  the  Act. 
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Sand.  Ord.  S.  Bened.  Among  his  other  writings 
are  Ecclesia  Parisiensis  vindicate/,  1706,  in  defence 
of  Mabillon's  De  re  di/ilimuttica ;  Abre'ge  de  la  rie 
de  D.  Jean  Mabillon,  1709 ;  and  several  treatises 
in  the  Outrages  post/mines  de  Mabillon  ct  Ruinart, 
Paris,  1721.  u.  laubmann. 

RULE  OF  FAITH.     See  Regula  Fidei. 

RULMAN  MERSWIN,  b.  at  Strassburg,  1307; 
d.  in  the  Island  Der  griine  Wort,  July  IS,  1382. 
He  was  a  wealthy  merchant  and  banker,  when  in 
1347  he  gave  up  business,  joined  the  Friends  of 
God,  and  led  a  life  of  severe  asceticism,  under  the 
guidance  of  Tauler.  In  1366  he  acquired  the 
Island  of  Der  griine  Wort,  in  the  111,  near  Strass- 
burg,  and  retired  thither.  His  principal  writings 
are  Das  Bannerbiichlein,  edited  by  Jundt,  1879, 
and  Von  den  9  Felsen,  edited  by  Schmidt,  1859, 
See  C.  Schmidt:  Rulman  Mersicin,  in  Revue  d' Al- 
sace, 1856 ;  and  Juxdt  :  Les  amis  de  Dieu,  Paris. 
1879.  PKEGER. 

RUPERT,  St.,  the  apostle  of  Bavaria:  was  a 
descendant  of  the  Merovingian  house,  and  bishop 
of  Worms,  when  by  Duke  Theodo  II.  he  was  in- 
vited to  Bavaria,  which  at  that  time  was  only 
nominally  a  Christian  country.  He  came,  and 
worked  with  great  success,  building  many  church- 
es, and  founding  many  ecclesiastical  institutions, 
among  which  was  Salzburg,  where  he  died  in  696. 
His  life  is  described  in  Gesta  S.  Hrodberti,  ed.  by 
F.  M.  Mayer,  in  Archie  fur  bsterreich.  Geschichte, 
vol.  63.  See  also  Ada  Sanctorum  Boll.  (March  3, 
p.  702),  and  Friedricii  :  Das  icaltre  Zeilaller  des 
hi.  A'.,  1866.  HAUCK. 

RUPERT  OF  DEUTZ,  one  of  the  most  prolific 
theological  writers  of  the  twelfth  century  ;  a  con- 
temporary of  St.  Bernhard,  and,  like  him,  a  mystic. 
The  date  and  place  of  his  birth  are  unknown  ;  but 
he  was  educated  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Lauren- 
tius  at  Liege,  and  ordained  a  priest  there  in  1101 
or  1102.  In  1113  he  removed  to  the  monastery  of 
Siegburg,  in  the  diocese  of  Cologne;  and  in  1120 
he  was  elected  abbot  of  Deutz,  where  he  died, 
March  4,  1135.  His  first  writings  —  De  dirinis 
officiis,  and  a  commentary  on  Job,  merely  an  ex- 
tract from  the  Moralia  in  Jobum  by  Gregory  the 
Great  —  did  not  find  much  favor.  The  dodores  el 
magistri  felt  indignant  that  a  mere  monk,  who  had 
not  sat  at  the  feet  of  any  great  teacher,  should  un- 
dertake to  write  books.  It  came  to  an  actual  con- 
flict between  Rupert  and  the  pupils  of  William  of 
Chalons  and  Anselm  of  Laon.  They  accused  him 
of  holding  heretical  views  concerning  the  relation 
between  the  omnipotence  of  God  and  the  existence 
of  evil;  but  he  defended  himself  valiantly  in  his 
De  voluntate  Dei  (1113)  and  De  omnipotentia  Dei 
(1117)  ;  and  he  was  protected  both  by  his  abbots 
and  by  Archbishop  Friedricii  of  Cologne.  His 
chief  works,  however,  are  not  polemical,  but  exe- 
getical, —  Traclatus  in  Evangelium  Johannis,  Com- 
moitarius  de  operibus  sandx  Trinitalis  (his  principal 
work,  in  forty-two  books),  Commentaries  on  the 
Revelation,  Canticles,  the  minor  prophets,  etc. 
In  Deutz  he  wrote  De  regula  Saudi  Benedict!,  An- 
nul'us,  with  a  view  to  the  conversion  of  the  Jews; 
Liber  aureus  de  incendio  Tuitieusi,  a  description 
of  a  frightful  conflagration  which  destroyed  the 
larger  part  of  Deutz,  Sept.  1,  1128,  etc.  The  first 
collected  edition  of  his  works  is  that  by  Cochkeus, 
Cologne,  1526-28,  2  vols,  folio  :  the  last  appeared 
in  Venice,  1751,  4  vols,  folio.  MANGOLD. 


RUSSELL,  Charles  William,  D.D.,  Roman-Cath- 
olic theologian,  and  one  of  the  papal  domestic 
chaplains;  b.  at  Killough,  County  Down,  Ireland 
1802 ;  d.  at  Maynooth,  Feb.  26,  1880.  He  was 
educated  at  Maynooth,  where  he  became  professoi 
of  humanity  in  1825,  in  1845  professor  of  ecclesi- 
astical history,  and  in  1857  president.  Although 
personally  unknown  to  the  leaders  of  the  Oxford 
movement,  he  was  in  correspondence  with  them  j 
and  Dr.  Newman  says  that  Dr.'  Russell  had  more 
to  do  with  his  conversion  to  Romanism  than  any- 
body else.  Dr.  Russell  joined  Wiseman  in  edit- 
ing the  Dublin  Review.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Historical  Manuscripts  Commission  (1869),  and 
published  a  translation  of  Leibnitz's  System  of 
Theology  (London,  1850),  and  Life  of  Cardinal 
Mezzofanli  (1858,  new  ed.,  1863).  See  Cooper 
New  Biographical  Dictionary  (Supplement,  1883). 

RUSSIA.  The  vast  empire  of  Russia  is  about 
equal  in  territorial  extent  to  the  British  Empire, 
and  twice  as  large  as  any  other  country  in  the 
world.  In  1878  it  had  an  estimated  area  of  8,500,- 
000  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  87,000,000 
souls.  The  territory  and  population  in  Asia  are 
constantly  increasing.  Its  government  is  an  au- 
tocracy, there  being  no  constitutional  limits  to 
the  power  of  the  Czar. 

The  prevailing  religion  of  the  Russian  Empire 
is  the  Orthodox  Oriental,  or  Greek  Church.  More 
than  three-fourths  of  the  entire  population  belong 
to  it,  and  it  is  established  by  law  in  the  following 
terms :  "  The  ruling  faith  in  the  Russian  Empire  is 
the  Christian  Orthodox  Eastern  Catholic  declara- 
tion of  belief.  Religious  liberty  is  not  only  assured 
to  Christians  of  other  denominations,  but  also  tc 
Jews,  Mohammedans,  and  Pagans.;  so  that  all  peo- 
ple living  in  Russia  may  worship  God  according 
to  the  laws  and  faith  of  their  ancestors."  This 
religious  liberty,  however,  is  qualified  by  the  fol- 
lowing conditions.  No  Christian  can  change  his 
religion  for  any  other  than  the  Russian  Church 
nor  can  a  non-Christian  embrace  any  other  form 
of  Christianity ;  and  any  apostasy  from  the  State 
Church  is  punished  by  severe  penalties,  such  as 
banishment  from  the  empire. 

Next  to  the  Christian  inhabitants  of  Russia, 
the  Mohammedans  are  the  most  numerous,  and 
their  numbers  are  constantly  increasing  by  ter- 
ritorial extension  in  Central  Asia.  They  num- 
ber at  present  no  less  than  7,500,000,  of  whom 
2,361,000  are  in  European  Russia,  3,000,000  in 
Central  Asia,  2,000,000  in  the  Caucasus,  61,00C 
in  Siberia,  and  426  in  Poland.  Their  clergy  con- 
sists of  about  20,000  muftis,  mollahs,  and  teach- 
ers. The  number  of  Russian  Jews  in  1878  was 
stated  to  be  1,941,378;  in  Poland,  815,433;  in 
Caucasia,  22,732;  in  Siberia,  11,941;  in  Centra' 
Asia,  3,396 ;  but  this  number  has  been  since 
decreased  by  emigration  to  America.  The  num- 
ber of  pagans  in  European  Russia  is  258,125;  ir 
Siberia,  286,016  ;  in  Central  Asia,  14,470 ;  in  Cau- 
casia, 4,683  ;  and  in  Poland,  245. 

Second  in  point  of  numbers  to  the  Establishec 
Church  of  the  empire,  which  includes  within  its 
pale  between  60,000,000  and  70,000,000  souls 
come  Christians  who  adhere  to  the  Roman-Catho 
lie  Church.  Prior  to  the  partition  of  Poland,  this 
church  had  no  settled  organization  in  the  Russiar 
Empire  ;  but  since  1818  there  has  been  an  eccle 
siastical  organization,  confirmed  by  a  papal  bull 
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Out  of  a  total  population  of  5,210,000  in  Russian 
Poland,  no  less  than  4,597,000  are  Roman  Catho- 
lics, while  only  o4,lL!5  are  Orthodox  Russians. 
Outside  of  Poland,  Russia  in  Europe  had  (in  1878) 
a  Roman-Catholic  population  of  2, 80S, 000 ;  in 
Caucasus,  25,916;  in  Siberia,  24,310  ;  in  Central 
Asia,  1,316.  The  Polish  provinces  had  formerly 
a  large  population  belonging  to  the  United  Greek 
Church,  but  nearly  all  of  these  have  now  been 
reconciled  to  the  Russian  Church.  The  United 
Armenians  number  about  38.000. 

As  the  acquisition  of  Poland  added  a  large 
Roman-Catholic  population  to  Russia,  so  the  an- 
nexation of  the  Baltic  provinces  and"  Finland 
gave  many  Lutherans  to  the  empire  of  the  Czar. 
They  enjoy  entire  liberty  of  ecclesiastical  govern- 
ment, and  worship  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  minister  of  the  interior,  but  are  not  allowed 
to  interfere  in  any  way  with  the  national  church. 
The  total  number  of  Lutherans  is  '2,400,000  in 
Russia  proper,  300,000  in  Poland,  and  12,000  in 
Asia. 

The  Reformed  Church  numbers  about  200,000, 
one-half  of  whom  reside  in  Lithuania.  The  Mo- 
ravians have  about  250  chapels,  and  a  member- 
ship of  60,000.  In  1870  there  were  about  15,01)0 
Meunonites,  but  many  have  since  emigrated  to 
the  United  .States.  There  are  also  some  German 
Baptist  missions. 

The  catholicos  of  Etchmiadzin,  the  head  of  the 
ancient  Gregorian-Armenian  Church,  has  been 
since  1S2S  a  subject  of  Russia.  The  Armenian 
Church  and  its  clergy  enjoy  all  the  privileges 
conceded  to  foreign  creeds.  The  subjects  of  the 
catholicos  number  38,720  in  European  Russia, 
595,310  in  Caucasia,  15  in  Siberia,  and  1  in  Cen- 
tral Asia. 

The  condition  of  the  State  Church  demands 
our  careful  consideration.  Its  origin  dates  back 
to  the  tenth  century  of  the  Christian  era.  Ac- 
cording to  an  ancient  tradition,  the  gospel  was 
first  preached  in  Scythia  by  Andrew  the  apostle; 
but  no  record  has  been  left  by  which  this  tradi- 
tion can  be  verified.  But  in  the  year  988  the 
Grand  Duke  Wladimir,  with  all  his  court  and 
many  of  the  Russian  people,  received  baptism  in 
the  river  Dnieper.  The  administration  of  the 
newly  established  church  was  for  a  long  time  in 
the  hands  of  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople ; 
but  after  the  conquest  of  that  city  by  the  Turks, 
in  1453,  the  Grand  Duke  Theodore  applied  to  the 
Patriarch  of  Constantinople  for  the  establishment 
of  a  patriarchal  see  in  Moscow.  The  request  was 
granted,  and  the  patriarchate  of  Moscow  founded 
in  1588.  The  most  eminent  of  these  Russian 
patriarchs  was  Xikon  (1052-57),  who  introduced 
many  reforms  into  the  service-books.  But  these 
reforms  encountered  much  opposition,  and  led  to 
the  separation  of  sects,  called  Staroveri,  or  "  ( )ld 
Believers,"  which  continue  to  exist  to  the  present 
day.     (See  Russian  Sects). 

Peter  the  Great,  about  the  year  1700,  effected 
other  changes,  the  most  important  of  which  was 
the  abolition  of  the  patriarchate  of  Moscow,  and 
the  substitution  for  it  of  what  is  called  the  Holy 
Governing  Synod  as  the  supreme  authority,  sub- 
ject only  to  the  will  of  the  Czar.  This  body  con- 
sists of  twelve  members. 

The  Russian  Church  is  divided  into  fifty-eight 
eparchies,  or  dioceses,  each  of  which  is  under  a 


bishop.  The  bishops  are  of  three  classes.  Those 
of  the.  first  class  are  called  metropolitans,  of 
whom  there  are  but  three  in  Russia,  viz.,  Kiev, 
Moscow,  and  Petersburg.  The  second  class  are 
called  archbishops,  and  the  third  are  simply  bish- 
ops. Besides  these,  there  are  some  vicars,  or 
suffragan  bishops,  who  are  assistants.  The  infe- 
rior clergy  are  divided  into  the  white  or  secular 
priests,  and  into  the  black  clergy,  or  monks. 
The  number  of  the  secular  clergy,  including  all 
grades,  is  estimated  at  nearly  100,000.  In  1878 
the  number  of  monks  was  10,512,  and  of  nuns, 
14,57  1  in  147  nunneries. 

The  creed  of  the  Russian  Church  is  that  of 
the  oecumenical  Council  of  Nicsea  (325),  with  the 
additions  made  to  it  by  the  First  Council  of  Con- 
stantinople (381).  In  common  with  all  brandies 
of  the  Greek  Church,  the  Russians  reject  the 
Filioque,  and  teach  that  the  Holy  Ghost  proceeds 
from  the  Father  alone,  and  not  from  the  Father 
and  the  Son.  They  also  receive  as  binding  on 
the  consciences  all  the  decrees  of  seven  oecumeni- 
cal councils  (from  325  to  787).  This  erects  a 
barrier  of  separation  between  the  Russian  Church 
on  the  one  side,  and  Protestants  on  the  other. 
•  The  Russians  acknowledge  seven  sacrament3 
(or  mysteries,  as  they  term  them)  ;  viz.,  baptism, 
chrism,  the  eucharist,  confession,  orders,  matri- 
mony, and  the  unction  of  the  sick.  As  soon  as 
a  child  is  born,  the  clergyman  is  sent  for  to  say  a 
prayer  over  the  mother,  and  give  a  name  to  the 
child ;  which  is  usually  (but  not  always)  the  name 
of  the  saint  for  the  day  of  its  birth  or  baptism. 
The  sacrament  of  baptism  is  usually  administered 
in  the  house ;  and  the  child  is  baptized  by  trine 
immersion,  dipping  it  three  times  into  the  font. 
The  Russian  Church,  however,  acknowledges  the 
validity  of  baptism  by  pouring  water,  in  which 
respect  it  differs  from  the  church  in  Greece. 
Forty  days  after  the  birth  of  the  child,  it  is 
brought  to  the  church  with  its  mother,  for  the 
purification  of  the  mother,  and  reception  of  the 
child.  The  sacrament  of  the  holy  chrism  (or 
confirmation,  as  it  is  called  in  the  West)  is  ad- 
ministered by  priests,  with  fragrant  oils  conse- 
crated by  the  bishops.  It  is  usually  administered 
soon  after  the  baptism,  sometimes  immediately 
after.  The  priest  anoints  the  child  or  adult  con- 
vert with  the  oil  above  referred  to,  saying  at  the 
same  time  the  words  of  the  appointee!  service  for 
chrism. 

The  Holy  Eucharist  is  called  in  the  Oriental 
Church  the  Divine  Liturgy.  Leavened  bread  is 
used,  and  wine  mingled  with  water ;  and  comniu- 
nion  is  given  in  both  kinds.  The  priest  receives 
each  element  separately;  but  the  other  communi- 
cants receive  the  consecrated  bread  dipped  in  the 
wine,  administered  with  a  golden  spoon.  The 
adult  communicants  receive  the  sacraments  stand- 
ing, but  even  young  children  and  infants  are  com- 
municated. It  is  customary  in  Russia  to  receive 
the  communion  once  a  year,  — in  the  season  of 
Lent,  immediately  before  Faster. 

Auricular  confession  and  absolution  are  admin- 
tered,  as  in  the  Roman-Catholic  Church ;  but  the 
confessions  are  somewhat  more  publicly  made  in 
the  church,  —  in  the  sight,  but  not  the  hearing, 
of  others ;  and  the  penitents  are  questioned  more 
generally  on  the  Ten  Commandments. 

The  Russian  Church  recognizes  three  orders  in 
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the  clergy  as  of  divine  appointment,  viz.,  bishops, 
priests,  and  deacons ;  but  it  has  other  ecclesiastical 
grades  above  and  below  these,  as  metropolitans, 
archbishops,  proto-presbyters,  archimandrites, 
proto-deacons,  sub-deacons,  psalmists,  singers, 
and  sextons.  Ordinations  are  administered  by 
bishops  only. 

Matrimony  is  attended  by  great  festivity,  and 
some  curious  and  interesting  ceremonies,  the  most 
important  of  which  is  the  coronation  of  the  newly 
wedded  pair.  During  the  service,  two  crowns, 
which  are  often  made  of  silver  or  of  gold,  are  held 
over  the  heads  of  the  bridegroom  and  the  bride, 
by  friends  appointed  for  that  purp<  >se.  The  crown 
being  a  symbol  of  triumph  and  joy,  this  custom 
is  intended  to  signify  the  triumph  of  Christian 
virtue,  and  joy  at  the  entrance  .of  a  new  life. 
Bishops  and  monks  are  forbidden  to  marry;  and 
marriage  is  allowed  but  once  to  secular  priests  and 
deacons  before  their  ordination.  The  laity  are 
allowed,  when  deprived  by  death  of  their  partners, 
to  marry  thrice ;  but  fourth  marriages  are  strictly 
forbidden.  It  must  be  added  that  divorces  are 
not  infrequent  in  Russia. 

The  unction  of  the  sick  differs  from  the  ex- 
treme unction  of  the  Itoinan  Catholics  in  that  it 
is  not  administered  to  a  person  at  the  point  of 
death,  but  to  a  sick  person,  with  prayers  for  his 
recovery.  It  is  a  very  long  service,  and  in  its 
full  form  is  administered  by  seven  priests;  but 
it  can  be  administered  by  a  single  one. 

The  services  connected  with  the  celebration  of 
the  Easter  festival,  and  with  the  burial  of  the 
dead,  are  quite  interesting  and  peculiar. 

Peter  the  Great  was  the  first  to  establish  schools 
in  the  capitals  of  the  eparchies,  where  boys,  and 
especially  the  sons  of  priests,  could  be  educated 
for  the  priesthood.  These  schools  for  more  than 
a  century  have  been  supported  and  controlled  by 
the  Holy  Governing  Synod.  The  country  is 
divided  into  four  school-districts,  —  Petersburg, 
Kiev,  Moscow,  and  Kazan.  At  the  head  of  each 
district  is  a  church  academy,  and  each  academy 
has  a  faculty  consisting  of  a  rector,  archimandrite 
(abbot),  one  hieromonaeh  (monk-priest),  two  secu- 
lar priests,  and  several  professors.  The  metro- 
politan superintends  all,  acting  under  the  decrees 
of  the  synod.  The  Petersburg  academy  is  the 
centre  of  all,  since  the  decrees  of  the  synod  pass 
through  it  to  all  the  other  academies.  Under 
these  chief  academies  are  the  eparchial  seminaries, 
with  many  circuit  and  parish  schools.  Pupils 
first  enter  the  parish  school,  and  remain  there 
two  years ;  then  they  attend  the  circuit  school, 
the  eparchial  seminary,  and  the  academy,  re- 
maining at  each  about  three  or  four  years. 

The  Russian  Church  derives  her  theology  from 
the  Sacred  Scriptures  (the  leading  of  which  is 
allow  ed  to  the  laity),  the  writings  of  the  Church 
Fathers  before  the  division  between  east  and  west, 
and  of  the  Oriental  Fathers  subsequent  to  that,  of 
whom  the  most  eminent  is  John  of  Damascus. 

The  most  celebrated  theologians  of  the  Russian 
Church  proper  are  Peter  Mogila,  who  published 
the  Orthodox  Confession  in  "164:.! ;  Adam  Zoer- 
nikav,  who  published  an  important  treatise,  On 
the  Procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost  from  the  Father 
only,  in  1682 ;  Theophanes  Procopovich  in  1715, 
who  draws  large.lv  from  Zoernikav;  Demetrius 
of  Rostoff  (17(J!.i),  and  Stephen  Javorsky  (about 


the  same  date),  both  of  whom  are  somewhat  in- 
clined to  Roman-Catholic  views  ;  and  Tichon  of 
Zadonsk,  who  is  not  unfavorable  to  Protestant- 
ism. 

The  historical  and  doctrinal  works  of  Moura- 
vieff,  the  metropolitans  Platon  and  Philaret,  the 
Abbe  Guettee,  and  the  arch-priest  Basaroff,  are 
also  worthy  of  an  attentive  perusal. 

Lit.  —  Nestor  (d.  1116):  Annals,  German  trans- 
lation by  Schldzer,  Gottingen,  1822  sqq.,  5  vols. ; 
R.  AT.  Blackmore  :  The  Doctrine  of  the  Russian 
Church,  being  the  Primer  or  Spelling-Bool;  the  Longer 
and  Shorter  Catechisms,  and  a  Treatise  on  the  Duty 
of  Parish  Priests,  Aberdeen,  1845;  A.  N.  Moura- 
vieff  (late  chamberlain  to  the  Czar,  and  procu- 
rator-general of  the  Most  Holy  Synod)  :  A  history 
of  the  Church  of  Russia  (goes  down  to  1721),  trans- 
lated by  R.  AV.  Blackmore,  Oxford,  1842 ;  A.  P. 
Stanley:  Eastern  Church,  London,  1861,  5th  ed., 
I860,  lect.  ix.-xii. ;  L.  Boissard:  L'e'glise  de  Rus- 
sie,  Paris,  1867,  2  vols. ;  D.  M.  "Wallace  :  Russia, 
London,  1877,  9th  ed.,  1883  ;  W.  Palmer:  Notes 
of  a  Visit  to  the  Russian  Church  in  1840-41,  Lon- 
don, 1882 ;  Sciiaff  :  Creeds  of  Christendom,  vol. 
ii.  pp.  275-514  (contains  the  Orthodox  Confes- 
sion of  Mogilas,  the  Decrees  of  the  synod  of 
Jerusalem,  and  the  Longer  Russian  Catechism 
of  Philaret).  NICHOLAS  B JEERING. 

RUSSIAN  SECTS,  comprehended  under  the 
general  name  Raskolnik.  This  word  is  from  the 
Russian  word  raskol,  "cleft,"  and  means  sepa- 
ratist, schismatic,  and  dissenter.  It  designates 
all  the  dissenters  from  the  Established  Church  of 
Russia,  i.e.,  from  the  Greek-Eastern  Church.  The 
Bible  was  translated  from  the  Greek  into  the 
Slavonian  in  the  ninth  century  by  Cyril  (d.  869) 
and  Methodius  (d.  855),  the  Slavonian  apostles 
(both  canonized  :  see  Cyril  and  Methodius), 
and  the  ritual  books  somewhat  later.  Owing  to  a 
lack  of  knowledge  on  the  part  of  translators  and 
transcribers,  the  Slavonian  church-books  were  full 
of  mistakes,  and  needed  revision.  Again  :  up  to 
the  seventeenth  century  the  parishioners  usually 
elected  their  priests,  and  the  people  had  much  in- 
fluence on  the  church  administration.  Patriarch 
Nikon  (1652-58),  a  man  of  great  knowledge  and 
of  autocratic  tendencies,  undertook  to  revise  the 
ritual  books,  and  to  secure  the  power  of  appoint- 
ment of  priests  and  the  church  administration  in 
general,  exclusively  to  the  bishops.  Being  sup- 
ported by  the  Czar,  Nikon  succe&ded  in  his  re- 
forms. But  many  priests  and  parishes  refused 
either  to  accept  the  revised  books,  or  to  submit  to 
the  supreme  authority  of  the  bishops  and  patri- 
arch. Thus  the  great  schism,  or  raskol,  took  place 
in  the  Church  of  Russia. 

Originally  the  Paskolniks  differed  from  the 
Established  Church  rather  in  rites  than  in  prin- 
ciples. They  called  themselves  "  Staroveri,"  or 
the  "  Old  Believers,"  in  opposition  to  the  "New 
Believers,"  or  "  IMikonians."  They  held  sacred 
certain  points  modified  by  the  revision ;  namely 
they  used  only  the  unrevised  service-books ;  they 
crossed  themselves  with  two  fingers  and  not  with 
three;  they  repeated  hallelujah  only  twice;  they 
used  seven  and  not  five  altar-breads  in  the  Eucha- 
ristic  service ;  they  used  only  an  eight-pointed 
cross;  during  divine  services  they  turned  from 
left  to  right,  "  according  to  the  sun,"  and  not 
from  right  to  left ;  they  attended  only  their  own 
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churches,  and  regarded  the  outsiders  as  impure ; 
they  said  lsoos   (Jesus)   instead  of   Iisoos ;  they' 
never  shaved  their  beard,  being  afraid  of  spoiling  [ 
God's  image;  they  never  used  tobacco,  or  prac- 1 
tised  vaccination.     In  the  course  of  time  the  Ras- 
kolniks have  been  subdivided  into  numerous  sects, 
and  their  religious  views  have  been  greatly  modi- 
fied.    To-day,  while  some  sects  do  not  differ  from 
the  Russian  Church  in  regard  to  principles,  others 
keep  pace  with  the  most  advanced  sects  of  the 
American  and  European  Protestants. 

The  Raskolniks  are  divided  into  two  classes ; 
namely,  Porovrzi,  or  those  who  have  priests 
(popes),  and  Bi:zpopovtzi  (without  popes),  who 
have  no  regular  and  constant  priests.  Popov  tzi 
as  yet  hold  those  views  characteristic  of  the  Old 
Belief.  However,  a  large  number  of  them  have 
realized  that  there  is  no  dogmatic  difference  be- 
tween them  and  the  New  Relievers :  therefore 
they  treat  both  the  State  and  the  Church  of  Rus- 
sia in  a  friendly  spirit.  These  are  known  under 
the  name  of  Edinovkrtzi  (those  of  one  belief, 
that  is,  of  the  same  belief).  The  late  Czar,  Alex- 
ander II.,  granted  them  liberty  of  religious  ser- 
vice. Their  old  churches  were  opened,  and  new 
ones  built.  The  archbishop  of  the  Edinovertzi 
resides  at  Moscow.  The  Popovtzi  recognize  the 
priestly  hierarchy  :  they  have  priests  and  bishops 
of  their  own.  Some  of  them  fanatically  denounce 
both  the  Czar  and  the  Church,  and  for  that  rea- 
son are  regarded  as  dangerous,  and  treated  as 
such ;  for  instance,  the  Dositheans  (the  followers 
of  Dosithey). 

The  Bezpopovtzi  hold  that  every  Christian  is 
a  priest,  and  therefore  there  is  no  need  of  a  special 
priestly  order.  In  support  of  their  view  they 
cite  Rev.  i.  6  :  "And  [Christ]  hath  made  us  kings 
and  priests  unto  God."  However,  in  their  reli- 
gious meeting's  they  appoint  some  one  from 
among  themselves,  one  more  learned  in  Holy 
Scriptures,  to  act  as  a  spiritual  teacher ;  but  such 
a  person  has  no  special  authority,  and  does  not 
need  to  be  ordained.  They  believe  that  we  are 
living  in  the  reign  of  Antichrist :  but  they  ex- 
plain that  under  "  Antichrist "  must  be  under- 
stood the  impious  spirit  of  our  time  ;  under 
"  wdfe,"  the  present  society ;  and  under  "  birth," 
digression  from  the  Christian  truth.  They  be- 
lieve that  the  authorities  of  to-day  are  the  Anti- 
christ's servants,  and  therefore  they  consider  it 
a  great  sin  to  pray  for  them.  They  affirm  that 
the  churches  are  unnecessary  to  Christians ;  for 
St.  Paul  said,  "  Know  ye  not  that  ye  are  the  tem- 
ple of  God,  and  that  the  Spirit  of  God  dwelleth 
in  you?"  (1  Cor.  iii.  16).  They  have  abolished 
almost  the  entire  ritual  of  the  Greek-Eastern 
Church,  partly  by  command  of  the  Bible  (as  they 
understand  it),  and  partly  in  accordance  with 
their  own  idea  of  the  Antichrist's  reign . 

Among  the  Bezpopovtzi,  there  are  sects  hold- 
ing very  radical  views.  Thus  some  (E.  Blokhin) 
do  not  recognize  the  authority  of  the  Bible,  1  >ut 
yet  believe  they  are  guided  simply  by  "  inspira- 
tion from  above : "  they  do  not  adore  the  holy 
images,  nor  keep  any  religious  meetings.  Others 
(M.  Herasimoff)  say  that  they  do  not  believe  in 
that  Bible  which  is  printed  with  ink,  but  in  that 
one  which  is  laid  down  in  their  heart  and  con- 
science. Among  the  Bezpopovtzi  the  following 
sects  are  particularly  known  :  — 


The  Philippines  (the  proselytes  of  Philipp 
Pustosviat)  observe  only  two  sacraments,  —  bap- 
tism and  the  Lord's  Supper :  they  refuse  to  take 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Czar,  do  not  pray 
for  the  Czar,  and  decline  to  enter  the  military 
service. 

The  Nkmoliaki  ("those  not  praying")  are  an 
extreme  type  of  the  . Bezpopovtzi.  Their  creed  is 
reduced  to  these  three  points,  —  the  study  of  the 
New  Testament,  spiritual  prayer,  and  a  pure  life. 
Cossak  Zimin  was  the  founder  of  this  sect.  He 
taught  that  there  are  "  four  ages."  From  the  crea- 
tion of  the  world  to  -Moses  was  spring,  or  the  age 
of  ancestors ;  from  Moses  to  Christ's  birth  was 
summer,  or  the  age  of  fathers  ;  from  Christ's  birth 
to  1660  (when  a  council  of  Russian  bishops  anathe- 
matized the  Raskolniks)  was  autumn,  or  the  age 
of  sons ;  from  1666  down  to  our  time  is  winter,  or 
the  age  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  "  No  external  rites 
are  needed  in  our  time,"  they  say. 

The  Vozdykhantzi  ("  the  Signers  ")  hold,  that, 
in  the  time  of  the  Old  Testament,  there  was  the 
reign  of  God  the  Father ;  in  that  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, the  reign  of  (!od  the  Sou  ;  with  the  com- 
pletion of  the  seventh  thousandth  year  from  the 
creation  of  the  world  began  the  reign  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  Now  the  true  believers  must  serve  the 
Holy  (ihost  by  spiritual  prayers  and  by  sighing. 

Both  the  Nemoliaki  and  the  Vozdykhantzi  adapt 
their  Bible  to  their  views  by  explaining  it  allegor- 
ically.  Some  of  them  go  so  far  as  to  affirm  that 
there  is  no  need  even  of  spiritual  prayer,  for  "  God 
knows  what  we  need  without  our  prayers."  Evi- 
dently these  come  to  pure  deism. 

The  Stkanniki  ("the  Travellers")  or  Begoo- 
ni  ("  the  Runners  ")  do  not  stay  in  one  place  more 
than  a  few  days.  They  do  not  revere  the  cross, 
but  call  it  simply  a  piece  of  wood.  They  affirm 
that  all  God's  promises  concerning  the  church  are 
already  fulfilled  ;  that  now  we  are  living  in  "the 
future  age  "  and  in  the  "  new  heaven  ;  "  that  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead  has  already  taken  place, 
or  rather  that  it  takes  place  each  time  that  one 
leaves  the  sinful  life,  and  begins  to  walk  in  the 
ways  of  truth  and  piety. 

There  are  many  Bezpopovtzi  who  object  to  being 
called  the  "  Old  Believers."  "  Only  Hebrews  are 
old  believers,"  they  say  ;  "and  we  are  the  Spiritu- 
al Christians."  To  this  group  belong  the  Dook- 
hoborzi,  the  Molokaneh,  the  Obschie,  the  Stund- 
ists,  the  Khlisti,  and  the  Skoptzi. 

The  Dookiiobouzi  are  those  denying  the  exist- 
ence of  spirit,  or  rather  spiritual  beings  and  spir- 
itual life.  They  hold  that  there  is  no  personal 
God,  that  he  is  inseparable  from  the  society  of 
pious  men.  "  God  is  the  good  man  :  "  that  is  their 
maxim.  They  do  not  believe  in  a  life  after  death  : 
therefore  they  deny  the  existence  both  of  paradise 
and  hell.  They  do  not  recognize  the  authority  of 
the  Bible,  but  believe  they  are  guided  by  a  "  liv- 
ing book,"  which  is  traditions  of  their  own. 
However,  those  traditions  are  nothing  else  but 
different  Bible-passages  which  sustain  their  own 
views.  They  consider  Christ  to  be  only  equal  to 
any  good  man  of  our  day.  They  often  quote,  and 
explain  in  their  own  way,  this  verse :  "  God  is  a 
Spirit:  and  they  that  worship  him  must  worship 
him  in  spirit  and  truth  "  (John  iv.  24).  "  Spirit 
is  in  us,"  they  say :  "  therefore  we  are  gods,  and 
therefore  we  have   to  adore  living  good  men." 
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They  reverently  bow  before  each  other,  be  it  man, 
woman,  or  child.  They  discard  all  the  rites  of  the 
Greek  Church.  They  deny  the  authority  of  the 
Czar  on  the  ground,  that,  being  God's  people, 
they  do  not  belong  to  this  world,  and  therefore 
they  are  not  subject  to  the  rule  of  worldly  authori- 
ties. They  oppose  war,  evade  military  service, 
and  do  not  pray  for  the  Czar. 

The  Molokaneh  ("Milk-eaters")  call  them- 
selves "  the  truly  spiritual  Christians."  They  be- 
lieve only  in  the  New  Testament,  but  explain  it 
in  their  own  way.  They  affirm  that  baptism  with 
water  is  invalid:  purification  from  sins  by  pure 
life  and  good  deeds,  that  is  a  true  baptism.  They 
object  to  all  external  rites,  crossing,  prayers,  tem- 
ples, etc.  They  consider  themselves  free  from  all 
state  laws,  on  the  ground,  that,  "where  the  Spirit 
of  the  Lord  is,  there  is  liberty  "  (2  Cor.  iii.  17). 

The  Obschie  ("  Communists  ")  are  a  branch  of 
the  Molokaneh,  and  differ  from  them  only  in  hold- 
ing property  in  common.  In  each  commune  there 
are  twelve  elected  apostles,  who  direct  works  and 
the  distribution  of  goods. 

The  sect  of  Stundists  is  of  recent  origin:  it 
became  known  only  in  1860.  The  Stundists  strive 
to  get  rid  of  the  authority  both  of  the  State  and 
the  Church.  They  hold  that  everybody  is  free  to 
understand  the  Bible  in  his  or  her  way.  So  far 
they  have  come  to  these  conclusions,  —  the  priestly 
hierarchy  is  invalid;  there  is  no  sense  in  adora- 
tion of  the  cross  and  holy  images ;  of  the  seven 
sacraments,  only  baptism  and  communion  are  to 
be  retained. 

Of  all  the  sects  of  the  Raskolniks,  only  Khlisti 
and  Skoptzi  are  despised  by  Russian  people  at 
large.  The  Khlisti  ("  Self-lashers  "),  though  they 
do  not  recognize  the  church-rites,  practise  many 
rites  of  their  own  kind.  They  are  ascetics,  and 
the  married  life  is  regarded  by  them  as  the  great- 
est sin.  They  wage  a  constant  war  against  human 
nature ;  and  for  that  reason  they  continually  lash 
themselves,  both  in  private  and  in  religious  meet- 
ings. They  believe  that  among  them  sometimes 
appears  the  Lord  Sabaoth  in  the  person  of  one  of 
their  brothers,  and  that  Christ  and  the  Virgin  have 
appeared  among  them  many  times.  They  blind- 
ly obey  their  prophets  and  prophetesses,  \\  ho  are 
guided  by  their  own  inspiration.  For  whole  nights 
they  lash  themselves,  and  turn  around  a  sacred 
basin  of  water,  and  in  their  state  of  excitement 
they  believe  they  see  Christ  or  the  Holy  Ghost. 

The  Skoptzi  ("Self-mutilators")  are  an  extreme 
branch  of  the  Khlisti.  They  act  literally  accord- 
ing to  the  words,  "  If  thy  right  hand  causeth  thee 
to  stumble,"  etc.  (Matt.  v.  30). 

The  number  of  the  Raskolniks  is  constantly 
increasing  in  spite  of  all  efforts  both  of  the  State 
and  the  Church  to  thwart  their  propaganda. 
There  are  about  fifteen  millions  of  them  all  told, 
or  over  six  per  cent  of  the  whole  population  of 
Russia.  The  Bezpopovtzi  count  nine  millions ; 
the  Popovtzi,  three  millions  ;  the  Spiritual  Chris- 
tians, two  millions;  the  Khlisti  and  the  Skoptzi, 
sixty-five  thousand  :  the  rest  belong  to  undeter- 
mined sects.  The  Bezpopovtzi  increase  on  account 
of  the  Popovtzi,  and  the  Spiritual  Christians  em- 
brace the  most  advanced  of  the  Bezpopovtzi. 

The  Raskolniks  in  general  have  been  always 
regarded  by  the  State  and  the  Church  authorities 
as  a  dangerous  element,  and  were  treated  with 


utmost  severity.  The  death-penalty,  mutilations, 
tortures,  chains,  exile  to  Siberia,  and  other  pun- 
ishments, have  been  freely  resorted  to  against 
them.  In  the  last  century  many  Raskolniks  used 
to  hide  themselves  in  the  forests  of  Siberia;  and 
on  being  discovered  by  the  officials,  they  often 
preferred  to  burn  themselves  alive  rather  than  to 
submit  to  various  penalties  at  the  hands  of  the 
Antichrist,  as  they  styled  the  Czar.  According  to 
the  Russian  law  now  in  force,  the  Popovtzi  are 
tolerated,  and  the  Bezpopovtzi  are  deprived  of 
many  civil  rights ;  the  Khlisti  and  the  Skoptzi  are 
treated  as  criminals  ;  they  are'  transported  either 
to  Siberia  or  to  the  Caucasus.  Propagation  of 
the  views  of  the  Raskolniks  is  punished  by  im- 
prisonment for  from  one  to  six  years  (Art.  207, 
vol.  xiv.).  The  Dookhoborzi,  Molokaneh,  Khlisti, 
Skoptzi,  and  others  who  do  not  pray  for  the  Czar, 
are  regarded  as  very  dangerous  (Art.  82)  ;  and 
even  in  Siberia  and  the  Caucasus  they  are  for- 
bidden to  live  among  Orthodox  people. 

By  the  Czar's  ukase,  June  2,  1888,  the  Raskol- 
niks are  granted  some  civil  rights  and  a  certain 
freedom  of  religious  service.  The  .minister  of 
the  interior  is  empowered,  in  agreement  with  the 
Chief  Procurator  of  the  Holy  Synod,  to  give  per- 
mission to  the  Raskolniks  to  open,  or  to  repair,  or 
to  renew,  or  even  to  build,  new  chapels  or  houses 
of  prayer.  In  giving  his  permission,  the  minis- 
ter shall  be  guided  by  local  circumstances,  and 
particularly  by  the  character  of  the  teaching  of 
the  different  sects.  The  Raskolniks  are  allowed 
to  perform  the  religious  service  according  to  their 
own  rites  in  their  chapels,  and  also  in  private 
houses.  It  is  forbidden  to  open  their  convents, 
and  all  religious  processions  in  public  are  also 
forbidden.  The  chapels  of  the  Raskolniks  must 
not  have  the  shape  of  the  Orthodox  churches, 
and  must  not  have  bells  outside.  The  propa- 
gation of  the  Baskolnik  teaching  among  the 
Orthodox  is  strictly  forbidden.  The  Raskolnik 
religious  teachers  have  no  special  rights  which 
are  granted  to  the  Orthodox  clergymen. 

The  literature  on  the  Raskolniks  is  very  volu- 
minous. The  best  works  on  the  subject  are  as 
follows:  Schapoff  :  Russian  Raskol  of  the  Old 
Belief;  Kostomaroff  :  series  of  the  articles  in 
The  Vestnik  Evropi ;  Metropolitan  Makary: 
History  of  Prussian  Church,  vol.  xiii.  (Patriarch 
Nikon)  ;  Kelsieff  :  Official  Investigation  of  the 
Raskol;  P.  Melnikoff  :  Letters  on  the  Raskol; 
Andreeff  :  Raskol  and  its  Significance ;  Ignaty  : 
History  of  the  Raskol :  Esipoff  :  Trials  of  the  Ras- 
kolniks in  XVIII.  Century:  N.  Popoff  :  Raskol 
of  To-day;  Prior  Partheny  :  Spiritual  Sivord 
against  the  Raskolniks ;  J.  Popoff:  Materials  for 
History  of  the  Raskol;  Nilsky  :  On  Antichrist, 
against  the  Raskolniks  ;  V.  Popoff  :  Secrets  of  the 
Raskolniks;  O.  Novitzky  :  The  Dookhoborzi; 
Archimandrite  Israel  :  Review  of  the  Sects  of 
the  Raskolniks  ;  I.  Dop.uotvorsky  :  God's  People  ; 
V.  Farmakovsky:  Anti-State  Elements  in  the 
Raskol.  There  are  also  many  books  written  by 
Raskolniks  themselves ;  for  instance,  Archpriest 
Abbakum  :  Autobiography;  Brothers  Denisoff: 
Answers;  P.  Luijopytmy:  Catalogue  of  the  Works 
by  Men  of  Old  Belief:  By-Laws  of  the  Theodosians, 
1826;  Brother  Paul:  The  Czars  Way;  Anti- 
christ according  to  the  Bible  ;  Principles  of  Christ's 
Church  on  the  Keys.      All  these  books  are  pub- 
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lished  in  the  Russian  language  at  St.  Petersburg 
or  Moscow.  Br.  p.  j.  popoff. 

RUTGERS  THEOLOGICAL.  SEMINARY.    See 

New  Brunswick  Theological  Seminary. 

RUTH.  This  book  relates  an  episode  among 
the  Israelites  in  the  days  of  the  Judges,  —  the 
story  of  the  marriage  of  Ruth  the  Moabitess  to 
her  kinsman,  Boaz,  and  so,  how  another  heathen 
ancestor  was  introduced  into  the  pedigree  of  David 
and  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  grace  and  beauty  of 
the  story  are  universally  praised.  By  it  we  get 
a  glimpse  into  the  domestic  life,  of  the  period. 
The  very  simplicity  of  the  book,  which  consti- 
tutes its  charm,  is  also  the  best  proof  of  its 
truthfulness.  What  forger  would  invent  such  a 
tale,  in  which,  to  the  royal  house  of  David,  a 
foreign  and  idolatrous  ancestor  was  attributed  ? 
Numerous  attempts  have  been  made  to  rob  the 
book  of  its  historical  character.  It  has  been 
considered  as  written  in  advocacy  of  Levirate 
marriage,  so  that  the  cleft  betweeen  Israel  and 
the  Gentiles  might  be  bridged  (Bertholdt  and 
Benary) :  but  Boaz  was  not  Mahlon's  brother,  but 
only  his  kinsman  ;  hence  his  action  was  purely 
voluntary.  Reuss  considers  it  as  invented  by  a 
North-Palestinian,  after  the  fall  of  Ephraim 
under  Assyria,  as  a  political  romance,  prophesy- 
ing the  re-union  of  Ephraim  to  Judah,  because 
Naomi  the  Ephraimite  recognized  the  child  of 
Ruth,  the  progenitor  of  Judah's  royal  line,  as  her 
heir.  But  there  is  really  no  reason  for  consider- 
ing it  as  other  than  an  old,  true,  but  long-time 
unwritten,  traditional  history  of  the  Davidic 
family.  At  what  time  in  the  Judges  period  the 
incidents  occurred  cannot  be  delinitely  deter- 
mined, but  at  least  a  hundred  years  before  David 
(Ruth  iv.  18).  The  book  itself,  as  its  Arama- 
isms  and  late  grammatical  forms  show,  was  writ- 
ten many  years  afterwards,  probably  not  until 
after  the  exile.  The  late  date  is  therefore  the 
reason  why  the  book  appears  in  the  Jewish  Ha- 
giographa.  It  is  true  the  LXX.  put  it  with 
Judges;  and  Josephus  testifies  to  the  Jewish  cus- 
tom of  his  day,  of  reckoning  these  two  books  as 
one  (Contra  Apian,  i.  8).  But  the  supposition 
that  Ruth  was  originally  a  part  of  Judges,  and, 
as  some  say,  constituted  its  third  appendix  (Ber- 
theau,  Auberlen),  lacks  evidence,  and  is  rendered 
improbable  by  the  independence  of  the  story. 
It  is  complete  in  itself. 

Lit.  —  See  the  general  commentaries  ;  [the 
homijetical  and  practical  treatment  by  Thomas 
Fuller  (1050),  Geokge  Lawson  (1805),  Stephen 
H.  Tyng,  Sen.,  The  Rich  Kinsman,  18o0]  ;  also 
C.  H.  H.  Wright:  The  Book  of  Ruth  in  Hebrew 
and  Ckaldee,  Lond.,  1801 ;  R.  W.  Bush  :  Popular 
Introduction  to...  Ruth,  Lond.,  1883.  The  Hagga- 
dic  commentary  upon  Ruth  is  given  by  Wunsche  : 
Bib.  Rabb.,  Leip.,  1883.  v.  ORELLI. 

RUTHERFURD,  Samuel,a distinguished  Scotch 
divine  and  Covenanter ;  was  b.  about  1600,  at 
Nisbet,  Roxburghshire;  d.  at  St.  Andrews,  March 
20, 1661.  In  1G17  we  find  him  studying  at  Edin- 
burgh, where  he  received  the  degree  of  M.A.  in 
1621,  and  was  soon  after  appointed  to  the  pro- 
fessorship of  humanity.  He  demitted  this  office 
in  1625,  and  after  studying  theology  was  settled 
at  Anworth  in  1627.  He  was  regarded  as  an  able 
and  impressive  preacher.  In  1634  he  attended 
the  death-bed  of  Lord  Kenmure,  and  gave  an 


account  of  the  death-bed  scene,  fifteen  years 
later,  in  the  work,  The  Last  J/eaeeuly  Speeches 
and  Glorious  Departure  of  John,  Viscount  Kenmure. 
In  1636  he  issued  Exerritaliones  tie  Gratia,  a  work 
in  defence  of  the  doctrines  of  grace  against  the 
Arminians.  It  established  his  reputation  on  the 
Continent,  and  brought  him  a  call  to  the  chair  of 
theology  at  Utrecht,  and  one  to  Ilardewyk.  On 
July  27,  1036,  he  was  cited  before  the  High  Com- 
mission Court  to  answer  for  his  nonconformity  to 
the  Acts  of  Episcopacy,  and  his  work  against  the 
Arminians.  Deprived  of  his  living  at  Anworth, 
he  was  banished  to  Aberdeen.  When  the  Cove- 
nant was  again  triumphant,  in  1638,  he  returned 
to  Anworth,  and  in  1030  was  made  professor  at 
St.  Andrews.  In  1613  he  was  chosen  one  of  the 
Scotch  commissioners  to  the  Westminster  Assem- 
bly; and  during  his  four  years  of  service  in  that 
capacity  wrote  The.  Due  R'ujht  of  Presbytery,  hex 
Rex,  and  The  Trial  and  Triumph  of  Faith.  The 
Lex  Rex  was  burned  under  the  author's  windows 
at  St.  Andrews  in  1660.  He  was  soon  afterwards 
deprived  of  his  offices,  and  cited  to  a]  >pear  before 
the  next  Parliament  on  the  charge  of  high  trea- 
son, but  death  prevented  him  from  going.  He 
replied  to  the  citation,  referring  to  his  condi- 
tion, "I  am  summoned  before  a  higher  Judge 
and  judicatory :  that  first  summons  I  behove  to 
answer;  and  ere  a  few  days  arrive,  I  shall  be 
where  few  kings  and  great  folks  come."  Among 
his  other  works  are  Corenant  of  Lije  (16.00),  Civil 
Policy  (1657),  Life  of  Grace  (1650).  Stanley  calls 
him  "the  true  saint  of  the  covenant."  Ruther- 
furd's  letters  are  particularly  interesting  and  edi- 
fying. See  A.  A.  Bonar:  Letters  of  Rev.  Samuel 
Rutherford,  with  a  Sketch  of  his  Lije,  N.Y.,  1851, 
new  edition  carefully  revised,  Lond.,  1881 ;  Manna 
Crumbs  .  being   Excerpts  front   the  Letters   of 

Sajnuel  Rulherfuril,  gathered  hi/  Rev.  AY.  P.  Breed, 
Phila.,  1865;  Stanley:  The  Church  of  Scotland, 
London  and  New  York,  1S72  (pp.  100-108);  A.  F. 
Mitchell:  The  Westminster  Assembly,  Lond.,  1883; 
and  the  histories  of  Scotland. 

RUYSBROECK,  or  RUSBROEK,  doctor  ecstati- 
cus,  the  most  prominent  of  the  Dutch  mystics; 
b.  in  the  village  of  Ruysbroeek,  between  Brussels 
and  Hall,  in  120:! ;  was  educated  in  Brussels,  but 
never  learned  so  much  Latin  that  he  could  write 
it,  though  he  seems  to  have  been  acquainted  with 
the  writing's  of  the  Areopagite,  as  also  with  the 
earlier  German  mystics.  He  was  for  a  long  time 
vicar  of  the  Church  of  St.  Gudula  in  Brussels,  but 
retired  in  13.03  to  the  Augustine  monastery  Gron- 
endal,  in  the  forest  of  Soigny,  near  Brussels,  and 
died  there  in  1381.  His  four  principal  works  are 
Die  Zierde  der  r/eisiliclien  Ilnchzcit,  Der  Spiegel  der 
Seligleit,  Von  deiu  fitukelndcn  Steiu,  and  Samuel: 
his  other  writings  are  only  more  or  less  interest- 
ing repetitions.  They  were  originally  written  in 
Dutch,  but  soon  translated  into  Latin  (Rusbrochii 
Opera,  Cologne,  1552  and  often er),  German  (by  G. 
Arnold,  Offenbach,  1701),  and  French.  There  is 
no  collected  edition  of  Ruysbroeck's  works;  but 
the  above-mentioned  four  hooks  have  been  very 
carefully  edited  by  Arnswaldt,  Hanover,  1848.  In 
opposition  to  Hugo  and  Richard  of  St.  Victor,  but 
in  agreement  with  the  German  mystics,  the  mystic 
speculation  of  Ruysbroeek  describes  a  movement 
from  God  to  man,  and  then  back  to  God,  not 
always  clearing  the  banks  of  pantheism.     The 
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details  are  often  very  acute,  subtle,  and  charm- 
ing by  their  beauty  and  freshness,  but  often  also 
very  obscure  and  overloaded.  Ullmann  :  [iie- 
formers  before  the  Reformation]  ;  Bohringer  :  Die 
deul.schen  Mystiker,  pp.  462  sqq.        C.  SCHMIDT. 

RYERSON,  Adolphus  Egerton,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
Methodist ;  b.  in  Charlotteville,  Norfolk  County, 
Canada,  March  24,  1803 ;  d.  in  Toronto,  Feb.  19, 
1882.  His  father  was  a  native  of  New  Jersey. 
His  parents  were  in  easy  circumstances,  yet  Eger- 
ton spent  his  early  years  in  healthful  labor  on 
the  farm.  He  was  endowed  with  a  healthy,  vig- 
orous constitution,  and  great  intellectual  power. 
His  thirst  for  knowledge  was  most  intense,  and 
his  reading  was  extensive  and  varied.  In  early 
life  he  connected  himself  with  the  Methodist 
Church ;  and  on  Easter  Sunday,  1826,  he  began 
his  work  as  a  preacher  in  that  body.  He  soon 
became  famous  as  one  of  the  most  eloquent,  effec- 
tive, and  promising  preachers  in  the  connection. 
He  early  began  to  write  for  the  periodicals  of  the 
day;  and  some  of  his  articles  having  attracted 
attention,  and  provoked  discussion,  he  was  chosen 
editor  of  the  Christian  Guardian  by  the  Conference 
in  1829,  —  an  office  which  he  filled  with  eminent 
ability  and  fearlessness  during  a  period  of  great 
interest  in  Canadian  history.  In  1833  he  was  sent 
by  the  Conference  as  a  delegate  to  the  Wesleyan 
body  in  England,  where  his  rare  gifts  and  persua- 
sive eloquence  were  at  once  recognized.  He  was 
repeatedly  intrusted  with  similar  missions;  and 
so  ably  and  skilfully  did  he  conduct  the  matters 
committed  to  him,  that  he  secured  the  confidence 
and  approval  of  the  leading  men  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic.  In  1841  he  was  elected  the  first 
president  of  Victoria  University ;  where  for  three 
years,  both  as  principal  and  professor,  he  won  the 
confidence  and  affection  of  the  students,  and  did 
much  to  establish  the  rising  institution.  In  1844 
he  was  appointed  by  the  governor-general,  Sir 
Charles  Metcalfe,  chief  superintendent  of  educa- 
tion for  Upper  Canada.  Into  this  new  arena  he 
entered  with  a  resolute  determination  to  succeed ; 
and  he  spared  no  pains,  effort,  or  sacrifice  to  fit 


himself  thoroughly  for  the  onerous  duties  to  which 
he  had  been  appointed. 

He  steadfastly  prosecuted  his  work  with  a  firm 
inflexible  will,  unrelaxing  tenacity  of  purpose,  an 
amazing  fertility  of  expedient,  an  exhaust'less 
amount  of  information,  a  most  wonderful  skill  in 
adaptation,  a  matchless  ability  in  unfolding  and 
vindicating  his  plans,  a  rare  adroitness  in  meet- 
ing and  removing  difficulties,  great  moderation 
in  success,  and  indomitable  perseverance  under 
discouragement,  calm  patience  when  misappre- 
hended, unflinching  courage  when  opposed,  uutil 

he  achieved  the  consummation  of  his  wishes, 

the  establishment  of  a  system  of  education  second 
to  none  in  its  efficiency,  and  adaptation  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  people.  He  proved  to  be  just 
the  man  for  the  place,  and  the  work  he  accom- 
plished is  his  enduring  monument. 

He  was  frequently  elected  secretary  of  the  con- 
ference, and  in  1874  was  its  president.  His  breth- 
ren conferred  on  him  every  honor  at  their  disposal. 
In  1841  he  received  the  degree  of  D.D.,  and  in 
1861  that  of  LL.D.  He  wrote  extensively  on  all 
subjects  connected  with  public  affairs,  specially 
on  questions  relating  to  civil  and  religious  liberty 
and  education.  He  was  an  able,  vigorous,  and 
successful  controversialist.  He  issued  numerous 
pamphlets,  wrote  many  elaborate  reports,  and 
published  several  works,  —  a  treatise  on  moral 
science,  Epochs  of  Canadian  Methodism,  and  in 
1880  The  History  of  the  United  Empire  Loyalists, 
in  two  large  volumes.        william  ormiston. 

RYLAND,  John,  D.D.,  a  distinguished  Baptist 
minister;  was  b.  at  Warwick,  Jan.  29,  1753; 
d.  at  Bristol,  May  25,  1825  ;  pastor  at  Northamp- 
ton, 1781 ;  pastor  at  Bristol,  and  president  of  the 
Baptist  college  there,  from  1794  to  his  death. 
He  published  some  sermons,  and  one  or  two 
other  books.  His  Hymns  and  Verses,  numbering 
nearly  a  hundred,  were  collected  by  D.  Sedgwick, 
1862.  Some  of  them  have  been  extensively  used, 
and  at  least  two  retain  a  place  in  most  of  the 
collections.  A  Memoir  by  Dr.  Hoby  is  prefixed 
to  Sedgwick's  edition.  F.  M.  bird. 
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SAADIA  HA  GAON,  Ben  Joseph,  Jewish  rabbi; 
b.  at  Fayum,  Upper  Egypt,  892  ;  d.  at  Sura, 
Babylonia,  941  or  942.  He  was  educated  by  the 
Karaites,  yet  he  became  their  vigorous  opponent. 
He  is  distinguished  for  his  Arabic  translation  of 
the  Pentateuch,  Job,  Psalms,  Canticles,  and  other 
books  (each  of  which  he  accompanied  by  brief 
annotations),  his  grammatical  and  lexical  works, 
and,  above  all,  for  his  treatise  in  defence  of  Juda- 
ism, Religion  and  Doctrines,  written  in  Arabic,  but 
now  known  only  by  the  Hebrew  translation  of 
Judah  ben-Tibbon,  German  translations  by  Fiirst 
(Die  judischen  Reliijionsphilosophen  dcs  Miltelallers, 
i.  Bud.,  Emunot  We-Deot  oder  Glnubenslchre  wnd 
Philosophie  von  Saadja  Fajjumi,  Leipzig,  1845) 
and  by  Ph.  Bloch,  in  Jiidisc/ies  Literal urblalt,  Mag- 
deburg, 1878.  By  his  translations,  made  between 
915  and  92s,  he  acquired  such  fame  that  in  the 
latter  year  he  was  called  to  Sura  in  Babylon  to 
be  gaon  (head  teacher)  of  the  famous  Jewish 
school  there,  and  held  the  office  until  his  death, 
with  the  exception  of  four  years  (ilo3-937),  when 
he  was  kept  from  his  office,  and  lived  in  Bagdad. 
It  was  in  this  period  that  he  wrote  his  Relig'wn 
and  Doctrines.  His  position  in  the  history  of 
exegesis  is  thus  indicated  by  Professor  C.  A. 
Briggs:  "The  Peshat,  or  literal  interpretation,  is 
used  in  the  Targum  of  Onkelos  and  the  Greek 
version  of  Aquila,  with  reference  to  the  law,  but 
found  little  expression  among  the  ancient  Jews. 
The  Qarites  [Karaites]  were  the  first  to  empha- 
size it  in  the  eighth  century.  Before  this  time 
there  is  no  trace  of  Hebrew  grammar  or  Hebrew 
dictionary.  The  Qarites  threw  off  the  yoke  of 
rabbinical  Halacha,  and  devoted  themselves  to 
the  literal  sense,  and  became  extreme  literalists. 
Influenced  by  them,  Saadia  introduced  the  literal 
method  into  the  rabbinical  schools,  and  used  it  as 
the  most  potent  weapon  to  overcome  the  Qarites. 
lie  became  the  father  of  Jewish  exegesis  in  the 
middle  ages,  and  was  followed  by  a  large  number 
of  distinguished  scholars,  who  have  left  monu- 
ments of  Jewish  learning."  —  Biblical  .Stud//,  New 
York,  188:3,  pp.  303,  304.  See  also  L.  Wogue  : 
Histoire  de  la  Bible  et  de  V ext'rjese  biblique  jaxr/u'ri 
nos  jours,  Paris,  1881;  J.  Guttmaxn  :  Die  IUh- 
</ionsphilosophie  dex  Saadia  dargestellt  a.  erltiutert, 
Gbttingen,  lx.s2. 

SAALSCHUTZ,  Joseph  Levin,  German  rabbi; 
b.  at  Kdnigsberg,  March  15,  1801 ;  d.  there  Aug. 
23, 1863.  He  studied  in  the  university  of  Konigs- 
oerg;  became  Ph.D.  in  1824,  and  in  1849  privat- 
docent  in  philosophy,  and  afterwards  professor 
extraordinary,  —  the  first  .lew  who  ever  received 
the  appointment.  From  1825  to  1829  he  taught 
in  the  Berlin  Jewish  public  school;  from  1829  to 
1835  was  rabbi  in  Vienna;  from  1835  to  his  death 
was  rabbi  in  Kbnigsberg.  His  principal  works 
are  Das  Afosaisehe  llecht  (1840-48,  2  vols.,  2d  ed., 
1863),  and  Archaolor/ie  der  Hebrder  (1856,  2  vols.). 

SABA'OTH  [ni'N3'y,  aapaM,  "hosts:  "  the  trans- 
literation occurs  in  the  English  Version  only  in 
Kom.  ix.  29,  cited  from  Isa.  i.  9,  and  Jas.  v.  4 : 
«lsewhere  the  translation  is  used].     The  designa- 


tion of  God  as  "Jehovah  Sabaoth  ''  is  not  found  in 
all  the  Old  Testament.  It  is  lacking  in  the  Penta- 
teuch, Joshua,  and  Judges;  is  used  first  in  First 
and  Second  Samuel  (1  Sam.  i.  3,  11,  iv.  4,  xv.  2, 
xvii.  15;  2  Sam.  v.  10,  vi.  2,  bs,  vii.  8,  26,  27), 
then  in  Kings,  but  very  seldom,  and  only  by 
Elijah  and  Elisha  (1  Kings  xviii.  15,  xix.  10,  14; 
2  Kings  iii.  14).  In  the  prophetical  books  of 
Amos,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  flaggai,  Zechariah,  and 
Malaehi,  it  frequently  occurs ;  but  in  the  others 
seldom,  and  in  Ezekiel  and  Daniel  not  at  all. 
It  is  missing  in  Job,  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  and 
Canticles,  generally  in  the  Psalms,  entirely  in 
the  post-exilian  books,  except  in  1  Chronicles,  in 
direct  relation  to  David  (xi.  9,  xvii.  7,  24).  The 
original  meaning  of  the  appellation  "Jehovah 
Sabaoth  "  does  not  imply,  as  many  maintain,  that 
Jehovah  was  a  god  of  war;  for  it  is  precisely  in 
that  period  wdien  he  was  fighting  in  a  wondrous 
way  for  his  people  that  the  appellation  is  un- 
known. In  1  Sam.  xvii.  45  its  juxtaposition  with 
"God  of  the  armies  of  Israel"  shows  that  it  did 
not  mean  the  same  as  the  latter.  So  also  I 's.  xxiv. 
8  (cf.  with  10)  proves  that  "the  Lord  mighty  in 
battle  "  was  a  different  and  lower  conception  to 
"the  Lord  of  hosts."  Nor  are  the  "hosts"  to  be 
understood  of  the  creation  generally.  The  appel- 
lation comes  from  the  "  heavenly  hosts,"  including 
both  the  stars  and  the  angels,  and  calls  attention 
to  the  position  of  Jehovah  above  both  classes : 
hence  the  folly  of  star-worship,  so  common  in  the 
countries  surrounding  Israel.  The  stars  are  mere 
lights  (Gen.  i.  14),  created  for  a  definite  purpose 
(Ps.  civ.  19),  although  in  their  way  eloquent  of 
Jehovah's  praise  (Ps.  viii.  3,  xix.  1).  Above  them 
far  is  Jehovah,  who  made  them,  and  rules  them. 
Similar  is  the  case  respecting  angels.  They  con- 
stitute the  upper  congregation  of  worshippers  (Ps. 
cxlviii.  2,  cl.  1),  who  praise  God  for  his  wonders  of 
providence  and  grace  (Ps.  xxix.  9,  lxxxix.  6  sqq.). 
They  also  are  the  messengers  of  God  and  the  wit- 
nesses of  his  mighty  acts.  When  God  is  styled 
"  Jehovah  Sabaoth,"  his  superiority  to  angels  is 
set  forth  :  hence  the  epithet  rebukes  star-worship, 
and  other  forms  of  idolatry  ;  represents  him  as 
the  absolute  ruler  of  the  world,  and  at  the  same 
time  as  ready  to  put  down  every  opposition  to  the 
people  of  his  choice.  OBIILEK. 

SABAS,  St.,  b.  at  Mutalasca,  or  Mutala,  a 
village  in  Cappadocia,  439 ;  d.  near  Jerusalem, 
about  531.  When  he  was  only  eight  years  old, 
he  gave  up  all  his  wealth,  and  retired  into  a  mon- 
astery, whence  he  ten  years  afterwards  went  to 
Palestine,  and  settled  as  a  hermit,  and  pupil  of 
Euthymius,  in  the  desert  near  Jerusalem.  As 
his  fame  for  sanctity  increased,  many  Christians 
joined  him,  and  a  laura  was  formed  under  the 
rule  of  St.  Basil.  In  484  Bishop  Sallustius  of 
Jerusalem  ordained  him  a  priest,  and  made  him 
abbot  of  an  order  of  monks  he  had  founded,  and 
which  was  called,  after  him,  the  Sabaites.  He 
introduced  a  very  severe  discipline,  was  a  zealous 
defender  of  the  synod  of  Chalcedon,  founded  sev- 
eral monasteries,  and  enjoyed  the  confidence  and 
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esteem  of  the  Emperor  Anastasius.  He  is  com- 
memorated by  the  Roman  Church  on  Deo.  5. 
The  existing  convent  of  Mar  Saba,  on  the  west- 
ern shore  of  the  Dead  Sea,  was  founded  by  him. 
—  Two  other  saints  of  the  same  name,  both  of 
whom  suffered  martyrdom,  —  the  one  in  Home 
(272),  the  other  in  Wallachia  (372),  — are  com- 
memorated respectively  on  the  24th  and  the  12th 
of  April.  —  Finally  it  may  be  noticed  that  the 
hermit  Julian  of  Edessa  also  is  surnamed  Sabas. 
See  Ada  S.S.  April  12  and  Oct.  18;  Schrockh  : 
Kirchengeschiclite,  xviii.  44  sqq.       NEUnECKER. 

SABBATARIANS.  See  Seventh-Day  Bap- 
tists. 

SABBATH  (Heb.  shabbalh ;  Gv.,to  sabbaton,  or 
ta  sabbala),  the  seventh  day,  regarded  among  the 
Israelites  as  holy,  and  a  day  of  rest.  It  is  of 
divine  origin,  its  type  being  the  seventh  day,  on 
which  God  rested  from  all  his  work.  Moses  in- 
troduced the  sabbath  first  in  connection  with  the 
"manna  (Exod.  xvi.  5,  22-30),  in  such  a  manner 
as  indicated  that  the  sabbath  was  as  yet  un- 
known to  the  people.  The  people  by  observing 
the  sabbath,  having  experienced  its  blessing,  re- 
ceived then  the  commandment  concerning  that 
day  on  Sinai.  The  expression  in  Exod.  xx.  8, 
"  Remember  the  sabbath  day,"  is  not  intended  to 
remind  of  the  sabbath  as  an  ancient  institution, 
but  it  rather  means  that  the  people  should  always 
remember  the  now  existing  order  of  the  sabbath. 
The  signification  of  the  sabbath  can  only  be 
known  from  the  Old  Testament  (cf.  Gen.  ii.  3; 
Exod.  xx.  11,  xxxi.  13-17),  which  is  as  follows: 
God  created  the  world  in  six  days,  and  rested  on 
the  seventh  day :  he  therefore  blessed  and  sancti- 
fied this  day  of  completing  his  work.  In  like 
manner,  the  people  which  he  had  sanctified  unto 
himself,  and  which  acknowledged  the  Creator  and 
Lord  of  the  world  as  their  God,  was  to  sanctify, 
after  every  six  days  of  labor,  the  seventh  day  as  a 
day  of  rest ;  and  this  was  to  be  a  sign  of  the  cove- 
nant between  God  and  his  people.  These  sen- 
tences convey  the  following  ideas.  (1)  Like  God, 
so  is  man  to  work  and  to  rest.  The  life  of  man  is 
to  become  a  likeness  of  the  divine  :  especially  are 
the  people,  called  to  be  the  organ  of  establishing 
a  divine  order  of  life  upon  earth,  to  be  known  as 
the  people  of  the  living  God  by  the  change  of 
labor  and  rest,  corresponding  to  the  rhythm  of 
the  divine  life.  (2)  In  blessed  rest  the  divine 
work  is  finished :  because  the  creating  God  rests 
satisfied  in  the  contemplation  of  his  works,  his 
creation  itself  is  finished.  In  short,  "the  seventh 
day  is  not  the  negation  of  hexahemeron,  but  the 
blessing  and  sanctification  of  the  same."  There- 
fore, also,  the  work  of  men  is  not  to  be  of  a  nega- 
tive nature,  but  it  was  to  finish  itself  in  a  blessed 
harmony  of  existence.  In  the  same  manner,  also, 
the  whole  history  of  men  was  to  complete  itself  in 
an  harmonious  order  of  God,  as  is  already  guar- 
anteed in  the  sabbath  of  the  creation,  and  pre- 
figured in  the  sabbath  seasons.  The  rest  of  God 
on  the  seventh  day  of  creation,  which  is  without 
an  evening,  moves  over  the  whole  course  of  the 
world  to  receive  it  at  last  in  itself.  The  whole 
fourth  chapter  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
bears  upon  this ;  viz.,  that  the  rest  in  God  is  to 
become  also  a  rest  for  men. 

But  we  get  the  full  object  of  the  sabbath  idea 
by  combining  it  with  the  dominion  of  sin  and 


death  which  have  entered  into  the  development 
of  the  human  society.  After  the  divine  curse 
had  been  pronounced  upon  the  earth,  and  man 
had  been  destined  to  work  for  his  food,  the 
desire  after  the  rest  of  God  becomes  a  craving 
after  redemption  (Gen.  v.  29).  Israel,  also,  whilst 
in  Egyptian  bondage  without  any  refreshing  inter- 
ruption, has  to  sigh  for  relief.  When  God,  at  the 
deliverance  from  bondage,  gave  him  the  seasons 
of  rest  returning  regularly,  this  order  became  a 
thankful  feast  in  commemoration  of  the  deliver- 
ance which  he  had  experienced.  Therefore  it  is 
said  (Deut.  v.  15),  "  And  remember  that  thou  wast 
a  servant  in  the  land  of  Egypt,"  etc.  But  there 
is  yet  another  point.  The  sabbath  has  only  its 
significance  as  the  seventh  day,  which  is  preceded 
by  six  work-days.  The  first  part  of  the  com- 
mandment concerning  the  sabbath,  which  is  a 
commandment  itself  (Exod.  xx.  9),  reads,  "  Six 
days  shalt  thou  labor,  and  do  all  thy  work  :  but 
the  seventh  day  is  the  sabbath  of  the  Lord  thy 
God."  Only  in  consequence  of  preceding  labor 
the  sabbath  is  to  follow,  as  work  and  creation 
completes  itself  in  God  in  blessed  rest.  The 
word  in  Gen.  iii.  19  retains  its  force,  only  that  the 
sabbath  becomes  "a  corrective  for  the  injuries 
inflicted  on  men  living  under  the  curse  of  sin,  by 
the  heavy  and  oppressing  work,  and  at  the  same 
time  detracting  from  God."  We  need  not  dwell 
here  on  the  humane  character  of  the  Mosaic  law, 
which  in  its  enactments  provides  also  for  the 
rest  of  the  servant  and  stranger  as  well  as  for 
the  cattle  (Exod.  xx.  19,  xxiii.  12).  From  what 
has  been  said,  we  see  that  the  sabbath  is  a  divine 
institution,  a  divine  gift  sanctifying  the  people 
(Ezek.  xx.  12).  The  day  was  celebrated  by  rest 
from  labor  (Exod.  xxxiv.  21 ;  Num.  xv.  32),  and 
by  a  special  burnt  offering  presented  in  the 
temple  in  addition  to  the  usual  daily  offering, 
which  was  doubled  on  this  day  (Num.  xxviii.  9). 
In  the  holy  place  of  the  temple  the  show-bread 
was  renewed  (Lev.  xxiv.  8).  Deliberate  profana- 
tion of  this  day  was  punished  with  death  (Exod. 
xxxi.  14  sq.,  xxxv.  2),  which  was  inflicted  by 
stoning  (Num.  xv.  32  sq.).  The  Israelites  had 
to  bake  and  cook  their  food  for  the  sabbath  on 
the  preceding  day  (Exod.  xvi.  23),  to  which  un- 
doubtedly refers  the  in j  unction  in  xxxv.  3.  They 
were  also  forbidden  to  leave  the  camp  on  the 
sabbath  day  (Exod.  xvi.  29),  and,  with  reference 
to  this,  travelling  on  the  sabbath  was  afterwards 
also  forbidden.  Marketing  and  public  trade 
ceased  on  the  sabbath  (Neh.  x.  31,  xiii.  15,  16), 
and  it  was  merely  an  auxiliary  police  regulation 
of  Nehemiah  to  close  the  gates  on  that  day 
(Neh.  xiii.  19).  But  the  passages  in  Nehemiah, 
especially  x.  31,  show  that  at  that  time  a  strict 
observance  of  the  sabbath  had  not  yet  been  cus- 
tomary among  the  people.  The  measures,  how- 
ever, which  Nehemiah  took  for  the  sake  of  a 
more  quiet  sabbath  contain  nothing  of  that 
micrological  casuistry  which  prevailed  in  later 
times  ;  and  when  the  Chasidim  suffered  their  ene- 
mies to  cut  them  down,  rather  than  to  arm  on 
the  sabbath  (1  Mace.  ii.  32  sq. ;  2  Mace.  vi.  11), 
Mattathias,  apprehending  the  great  danger  which 
would  accrue  to  the  Jews,  laid  down  the  injunc- 
tion that  it  w'as  permitted  to  take  defensive 
measures  against  the  enemy,  and  to  abstain  from 
offensive  operations  (1  Mace.  ii.  41 ;  2  Mace.  viii. 
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26).  This  principle  prevailed  afterwards  (Jos., 
Anil.  XIV.  4,  2),  but  not  always  (Jos.,  War,  II. 
19,  2).  The  inventive  spirit  of  later  limes  laid 
down  the  minutest  and  strictest  sabbath  regula- 
tions, which  are  contained  in  the  Talmud,  and  a 
whole  Talmud  treatise  is  devoted  to  this  subject. 
That  this  micrology  had  already  been  developed 
in  the  time  of  Christ,  we  know  from  such  pas- 
sages as  Matt.  xii.  2,  John  v.  10  sq.  In  spite  of 
these  minute  injunctions  which  were  hedged 
about  the  sabbath,  this  day  was  to  be  regarded 
as  a  day  of  joy.  The  meals  for  the  sabbath  were 
prescribed,  every  one  was  to  eat  three  meals  ;  and 
the  Talmud  Shabba/h  (fol.  118,  col.  1)  says,  "  Who- 
ever observes  the  three  meals  on  the  sabbath  will 
be  saved  from  the  birth-pains  of  Messiah,  the 
judgment  of  hell,  and  the  war  of  Gog  and  Ma- 
gog." For  the  strict  sabbath  observance  of  the 
Essenes,  cf.  the  art.  F.ssexf.s.  CI'.  Schrhedek  : 
Satzungen  u.  Gebrauche  des  talmudisch-rabbinischen 
Judentkums,  pp.  31  sq.,  32  sq.  ;  [Buxtorf  :  Sgua- 
goga  Juilaica ;  Yitringa  :  Si/nagoga  ;  Picard: 
Religious  Ceremonies;  the  art.  "Sabbath,"  in 
Riehm's  Handwbrterbuch  and  in  Hamburger's 
Real-Ena/clopiidie'].  OEHLER. 

SABBATH-DAY'S  JOURNEY  (Acts  i.  12). 
From  the  injunction  in  Exod.  xvi.  29  the  scribes 
laid  down  the  rule  that  an  Israelite  must  not  go 
two  thousand  yards  beyond  the  limits  of  his 
abode.  The  permitted  distance  seems  to  have 
been  grounded  on  the  space  to  be  kept  between 
the  ark  and  the  people  (Josh.  iii.  4)  in  the  wil- 
derness, which  tradition  said  was  that  between 
the  ark  and  the  tents.  Whilst  the  rabbis  on  the 
one  hand  regulated  the  walking  on  the  sabbath 
days  by  allowing  only  a  certain  space,  yet  on  the 
other  hand  they  also  contrived  certain  means 
whereby  the  sabbath-day's  walk  could  be  ex- 
ceeded, without  transgressing  the  law,  by  the  so- 
called  mixlio  lenninorum,  or  connection  of  distances. 
They  ordained  that  all  those  who  wished  to  join 
their  social  gatherings  on  the  sabbath  were  to 
deposit  on  Friday  afternoon  some  article  of  food 
in  a  certain  place  at  the  end  of  the  sabbath-day's 
journey,  that  it  might  thereby  be  constituted  a 
domicile,  and  thus  another  sabbath-day's  journey 
could  be  undertaken  from  the  first  terminus. 
Not  only  does  an  entire  Talmudic  treatise  (/sV«- 
bin)  treat  on  this  "  connection  of  distances,"  but 
rabbinism  has  also  invented  a  prayer  for  that 
purpose,  "  Blessed  art  thou,  Jehovah,  who  hast 
commanded  (!)  us  the  erub"  (i.e.,  connection  of 
distances).  Comp.  Leusden  :  Phil.  Ilebr.  mixt. 
dissert.  32,  no.  14;  Selden  :  De  jure  uat.  et  getil., 
iii.  9;  Frischmutii:  Dissert,  de  ilinere  Sabbath., 
Jena,  1670;  Waltiikr:  Dissert,  de  itin.  Sabbat. 
(in  Tlies.  nov.  theol.  phil.  s.  syl/ot/r  diss.  exeg.  ml 
sel.  V.  et  N.  T.  toe.  ex  mus.,  'I'h.  Ilassaei  et  P. 
Ikenii,  Lug.  Bat.,  1732,  pp.  417,  423)  ;  the  art. 
"  Sabbatweg,"  in  Rhiem's  Hanilwbrlerb.  des  bibl. 
Alterlhums  ;  Zuckehmann,  in  Frankel's  Monals- 
schrift,  Breslau,  1863,  xii.  467  sq.].        LEYREll. 

SABBATH  LAWS.  See  Sunday  Legisla- 
tion. 

SABBATHAISM.     See  Israel,  p.  1129. 

SABBATHARIANS,  or  NEW  ISRAELITES,  is 
the  name  of  a  religious  sect  founded  by  Joanna 
Southcott  (b.  about  1750,  at  Gittisham  in  Dev- 
onshire), who  regarded  herself  as  the  bride  of  the 
Lamb,  and  declared  herself,  when  sixty-four  years 


of  age,  pregnant  with  the  true  Messiah,  the  "Sec- 
ond Sliiloh,"  whom  she  would  bear  Oct.  19,  1814. 
She  surrounded  herself  with  prophets,  and  in 
order  to  prepare  tho  way  for  the  new  dispensation 
ordered  the  strictest  observance  of  the  Jewish 
law  and  sabbath.  A  costly  cradle  was  kept  in 
readiness  for  the  reception  of  the  Messiah,  and 
for  a  long  time  she  waited  for  his  birth.  At  last 
a  supposititious  child  was  declared  to  be  he.  But 
the  fraud  was  detected,  and  those  who  partici- 
pated in  it  were  led  around  with  the  picture  of 
Southcott  in  the  public  street.  Joanna  died  in 
her  self-delusion,  Dec.  27,  1811;  but  her  followers, 
who  at  one  time  numbered  a  hundred  thousand, 
continued  till  1831  to  observe  the  Jewish  sabbath 
and  the  ceremonials  of  the  law  in  order  to  receive 
the  hoped-for  Messiah  in  a  worthy  manner.  Her 
writings  number  sixty  separate  publications,  of 
which  the  best  known  is  the  Book  of  Wonders, 
London,  1H13-14,  5  parts.  Comp.  Blunt:  Dic- 
tionary of  Sects,  s.v.  "  Southcottians;"  Matthias  : 
/.  Southcolt's  Prophecies  and  Case  staled,  London, 
1832. 

SABBATICAL  YEAR  AND  YEAR  OF  JUBI- 
LEE. (I.)  The  Sabbatical  Year.  —  The  laws  re- 
specting the  sabbatical  year  embrace  three  main 
enactments,  —  rest  for  the  soil,  care  for  the  poor 
and  for  animals,  and  remission  of  debts.  The 
first  enactment  (which  is  comprised  in  Exod. 
xxiii.  10,  11 ;  Lev.  xxv.  2-3)  enjoins  that  the  soil, 
the  vineyards  and  the  oliveyards,  are  to  have  per- 
fect rest :  there  is  to  be  no  tillage  or  cultivation 
of  any  sort.  The  second  enactment  (which  is 
contained  in  Exod.  xxiii.  11 ;  Lev.  xxv.  5-7)  en- 
joins that  the  spontaneous  growth  of  the  fields  or 
of  trees  is  to  be  for  the  free  use  of  the  poor,  hire- 
lings, strangers,  servants,  and  cattle.  The  third 
enactment  (which  is  contained  in  Deut.  xv.  1-3) 
enjoins  the  remission  of  debts  in  the  sabbatical 
year.  It  has  been  questioned  whether  the  release 
of  the  seventh  year  was  final,  or  merely  lasted 
through  the  year.  The  former  is  in  general  the 
Jewish  view  (cf.  Mishna  Shebiith,  x.  1),  and  was 
also  Luther's  view.  Seven  such  sabbatical  years 
closed  with  (II.)  The  Year  of  Jubilee  (Lev.  xxv. 
8-11),  which  is  to  follow  immediately  upon  the 
sabbatical  year.  It  was  to  be  proclaimed  by  the 
blast  of  a  trumpet  on  the  tenth  day  of  the  seventh 
month.  Like  the  sabbatical  year,  it  v,as  to  be 
celebrated  by  (1)  giving  rest  to 'the  soil  (Lev.  xxv. 
11,  12).  While  the  law  enjoins,  that,  as  on  the 
sabbatical  year,  the  land  should  be  fallow,  and 
that  there  be  no  tillage  nor  harvest  during  the 
jubilee  year,  yet  the  Israelites  were  permitted  to 
gather  the  spontaneous  produce  of  the  field  for 
their  immediate  wants,  but  not  to  lay  it  up  in  their 
storehouses.  Another  law  connected  with  this 
festival  was  (2)  manumission  of  those  Israelites 
who  had  become  slaves  (Lev.  xxv.  39-5-1),  and  (3) 
reversion  of  landed  property  (Lev.  xxv.  13-34, 
xxvii.  10-24).  Houses  which  were  not  surrounded 
by  walls  were  treated  like  landed  property,  and 
were  subject  to  the  law  of  jubilee  (Lev.  xxv.  31), 
whilst  such  as  were  built  in  walled  cities,  in  case 
they  had  not  been  redeemed  within  a  year  after 
the  sale,  became  the  absolute  property  of  the  pur- 
chaser (Lev.  xxv.  29.  30),  and  the  jubilee  year  had 
no  influence  upon  it.  The  houses  of  the  Levites 
in  the  forty-eight  cities  given  to  them  (Num. 
xxxv.  1-8)  were  exempt  from  this  general  law  of 
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house-property.  The  only  exceptions  to  the  gen- 
eral rule  were  the  houses  and  the  fields  consecrated 
to  the  Lord.  If  these  were  not  redeemed  before 
the  ensuing  jubilee,  instead  of  reverting  to  their 
original  proprietors,  they  at  the  jubilee  became 
forever  the  property  of  the  priests  (Lev.  xxvii. 
20,  21). 

As  to  the  design  of  the  sabbatical  and  jubilee 
year,  we  may  say  that  the  spirit  of  this  law  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  weekly  sabbath.  Both  have 
a  beneficent  tendency,  limiting  the  rights,  and 
checking  the  sense  of  property :  the  one  puts  in 
God's  claims  on  time  ;  the  other,  on  the  land. 
The  land  shall  ''  keep  a  sabbath  unto  the  Lord  " 
(Lev.  xxv.  2).  This  is  the  main  idea.  Man,  by 
withdrawing  his  hand  from  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil,  and  putting  it  at  the  disposal  of  Jehovah's 
blessing,  hereby  actually  acknowledges  the  exclu- 
sively divine  right  of  possession.  At  the  same 
time,  the  land  pays  a  debt  to  Jehovah  (cf.  Lev. 
xxvi.  34;  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  21),  and  thus  returns, 
in  a  certain  sense,  to  that  condition  which  it  had 
before  the  words  of  Gen.  iii.  17  were  pronounced  : 
yea,  more,  the  sabbatical  year  points  typically  to 
that  time  when  the  creature  itself  shall  be  deliv- 
ered from  the  bondage  of  corruption  (Rom.  viii. 
21).  The  jubilee  year,  in  which  the  sabbath  cycle 
completes  itself,  takes  up  in  itself  the  idea  of  the 
sabbatical  year,  bat  has  its  special  signification 
in  the  idea  of  the  redeeming  restitution,  and  of 
bringing  back  the  theocracy  to  the  original  divine 
order,  where  all  are  free  as  servants  of  God,  and 
where  every  one  enjoys  the  fruits  of  his  inaliena- 
ble possession.  God,  who  once  redeemed  his  peo- 
ple from  Egypt's  bondage,  appears  here  again  as 
their  Redeemer,  by  giving  liberty  not  only  to  the 
slave,  but  also  by  providing  for  the  poor  a  certain 
portion  of  the  heritage  of  his  people,  since  there 
was  to  be  no  poor  among  the  covenant  people 
(Deut.  xv.  4).  To  bring  about  such  a  year  of 
grace,  sins  had  to  be  forgiven  :  therefore  the  year 
of  jubilee  was  proclaimed  on  the  day  of  atone- 
ment. As  the  year  in  which  the  restitution  of  all 
things  will  take  place,  the  year  of  jubilee  in  the 
prophecy  of  Isa.  Ixi.  1-3  (fulfilled  in  Christ,  Luke 
iv.  21)  is  taken  as  a  type  for  the  messianic  time 
of  salvation,  in  which,  after  all  the  battles  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  have  been  victoriously  fought, 
the  dissonances  of  the  history  of  mankind  will  be 
lost  in  the  harmony  of  the  divine  life,  and,  with 
the  rest  that  remaineth  for  the  people  of  God 
(Ileb.  iv.  9),  the  acts  of  history  will  be  closed. 

As  to  the  practicability  of  the  system  of  these 
institutions,  it  was  possible,  provided  the  people 
were  willing  to  sacrifice  all  selfish  interests  to  the 
divine  will.  In  how  far  this  order  was  executed 
in  the  post-Mosaic  period,  we  know  not ;  but  that 
the  sabbatical  year  was  not  celebrated  in  the  last 
centuries  before  the  exile,  we  know  from  2  Chron. 
xxxvi.  21.  After  the  exile,  the  people  took  it 
upon  themselves  to  observe  the  sabbatical  year 
(Neh.  x.  31) ;  and  from  that  time  on  it  seems  to 
have  been  observed  (cf.  1  Mace.  vi.  49,  53 ;  Joseph., 
Antt.  XIII.  8,  1,  XIV.  10,  6,  XV.  1,  2  ;  War,  I. 
2,  1).  As  for  the  year  of  jubilee,  its  laws  seem 
not  to  have  been  carried  out ;  yet  there  might  have 
existed  an  era  according  to  jubilee  periods. 

The  rabbinic  laws  concerning  the  sabbatical 
year  are  contained  in  the  Mishna  treatise  HKkbiilh ; 
but  these   laws  had  only  reference  to  Palestine 


itself,  because  it  is  said  (Lev.  xxv.  2),  "  When  ye 
come  into  the  land."  Outside  of  Palestine  there 
was  no  sabbatical  year.  Comp.  the  arts.  "  Jubel- 
jahr  "  and  "  Sabbathjahr,"  in  Winer's  Realworler- 
buch,  where  the  literature  is  also  given ;  Hug  : 
Ueber  das  moxnische  Geselz  vom  Jubeljalir,  in  Zeit- 
schrift  fiir  das  Erzbisthum  Freiburg,  i.  1 ;  the 
essays  by  Kranold  and  Wolde  :  Be.  Anno 
Hebrasorum  Jubilceo,  1837  ;  and  [arts.  "  Sabbath- 
jahr," in  Riehm's  Handworterbuch,  and  "  Sabbath- 
und  Jobel-jahr,"  in  Hamburger's  Real-Encyclo- 
pudie].  OEHLER.    (B.  PICK). 

SABBATIER,  Pierre,  b.  at  Poitiers,  1683  ;  d.  at 
Rheims,  March  22,  1742.  He  entered  the  Bene- 
dictine order  in  1700,  and  is  famous  for  his  edition 
of  the  Itala  version,  Bibliorum  sacrorum  Latino, 
versiones  antiques,  seu  Vetus  Italica  (Rheims,  1743- 
49),  which  was  published  under  the  supervision 
of  Ballard  and  Vincent  de  la  Rue. 

SABBATIUS,  a  converted  Jew,  who  was  or- 
dained priest  by  the  Novatian  bishop  of  Constan- 
tinople, Marcian,  but  afterwards,  in  the  last  years 
of  the  fourth  century,  caused  a  schism  in  the 
Novatian  sect.  By  the  synod  of  Paz  in  Phrygia, 
it  was  decreed  that  Easter  should  be  celebrated  at 
the  same  time  as  the  Jewish  passover;  and  this 
decree  was  accepted  by  Sabbatius,  who  at  the 
same  time  commenced  to  aspire  to  the  episcopal 
dignity,  and  to  form  a  party  in  Constantinople. 
Meanwhile  the  Xovatian  bishops  of  Constantino- 
ple, Xice,  Nicomedia,  etc.,  convened  a  synod  at 
Sangarum  in  Bithynia,  by  which  the  difference 
as  to  the  celebration  of  Easter  was  declared  an 
adiaphoron ;  but  Sabbatius  was  by  oaths  com- 
pelled to  renounce  his  aspirations  of  episcopal 
consecration.  He,  nevertheless,  continued  his  in- 
trigues, and  was  actually  consecrated  by  some 
country  bishops,  but  was  then  banished  to  Rhodes, 
where  he  died.  His  bones  were  afterwards  brought 
to  Constantinople ;  and  by  his  followers,  the  Sab- 
batkins  (see  Novatians),  he  was  honored  as  a 
martyr. 

SABELLIUS  is  the  most  pronounced  and  most 
influential  representative  of  the  Jewish  monothe- 
ism within  the  pale  of  the  Christian  Church. 
He  knows  only  one  divine  substance  ;  and  he  also 
knows  only  one  divine  person,  or  one  hyposta- 
sis. The  two  ideas  of  substance  and  person,  or 
substance  and  hypostasis,  are  to  him  identical ;  and 
he  designates  them  with  the  same  name,  —  the 
monad.  This  monad,  he  acknowledges,  does  not 
remain  a  mute  unity.  It  develops  into  a  triad ; 
but  the  triad  is  not  the  unity  of  three  persons, 
such  as  is  the  teaching  of  the  orthodox  church, 
but  simply  three  different  manners  in  which  the 
one  uniform  substance  is  revealed,  three  different 
points  of  view  from  which  it  may  be  looked  upon, 
three  different  relations  in  which  God  places  him- 
self to  the  world.  As  an  illustration,  Sabellius 
reminds  his  pupils  of  the  round  globe  of  the  sun 
(the  Father),  his  power  of  light  (the  Son),  and 
his  power  of  heat  (the  Spirit).  The  three  links 
of  his  triads  appear  in  other  places  to  be  merely 
three  stages  in  the  divine  self-evolution ;  and,  as 
soon  as  the  whole  course  of  that  self-evolution 
has  been  perfected,  the  triad  returns  to,  and  be- 
comes fully  absorbed  by,  the  motionless  monad. 
Of  the  writings  of  Sabellius,  only  a  few  fragments 
have  come  down  to  us  in  Hippolytus  (Philos., 
IX.,  11),  Epiphanius  (Hair.,  62),  and  Athana- 
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sins  {Contra  Arian  oratio),  [collected  in  Routii  : 
Reliquiae.  Sacrai].  Of  his  life  also  very  little  is 
known.  He  was  a  presbyter,  and  seems  to  have 
been  a  Libyan  by  birth,  from  the  Pentapolis. 
He  spent  some  time  in  Rome  in  the  beginning  of 
the  third  century.  His  doctrine  found  adherents 
both  in  Rome  and  in  his  native  country,  and  in 
260  or  261  he  was  excommunicated  by  Bishop 
Dionysius  of  Alexandria.  But  his  influence,  or 
rather  the  influence  of  the  view  he  represented, 
reaches  down  to  Schleiermaeher  [and  Buslmell. 
See  the  art.  Anti-Ti;initai;i  anism,  and  Soiaff  : 
History  of  the  Christian  Church,  rev.  ed.  (1S83), 
VOl.  ii.  pp.   580  sqq.].  TUK.lTlciEL. 

SABIANS.  The  name  occurs  for  the  first  time 
in  the  Koran  (Sur.  2,  59;  5,  7:! ;  22,  17).  Its 
place  in  the  enumeration  — Moslems,  Jews,  Nu- 
bians, Christians,  Magians,  and  Polytheists  — 
shows  that  it  there  denotes  a  monotheistic  people: 
it,  no  doubt,  refers  to  the  Mondseans  ;  which  arti- 
cle see.  How  it  afterwards  came  to  be  applied  to 
a  Pagan  people  settled  in  Northern  Mesopotamia, 
more  especially  in  Harrim,  has  been  told  us  by  an 
Arabic  writer  from  the  ninth  century,  —  en-Nedim, 
a  Christian.  The  caliph  el-Mamuu  (813-83:5) 
passed  through  that  region  on  one  of  his  expedi- 
tions against  the  Byzantine  emperor,  and  all  the 
peoples  gathered  to  salute  him.  By  their  long 
hair  and  peculiar  dress  the  people  of  Harran  at- 
tracted his  attention  ;  and  he  asked  them  whether 
they  were  Jews,  or  Christians,  or  Magians.  As 
they  could  give  no  satisfactory  answer,  he  allowed 
them  to  consider  the  matter  until  his  return, 
when  they  would  have  to  conform  to  one  of 
the  religions  recognized  by  the  Koran.  They 
were  thrown  into  great  consternation  by  this 
resolution.  Some  of  them  adopted  Islam,  others 
Judaism,  others,  again,  Christianity ;  but  most 
of  them  clung  to  their  old  Paganism,  concealing 
the  fact  by  assuming  the  name  of  the  Sabians. 
The  caliph,  however,  never  returned,  and  the 
question  was  dropped.  But  the  name  was  con- 
tinued. 

Those  Sabians  of  Harran  were  Syrians  by  de- 
scent :  but,  since  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
numerous  Greek  colonists  had  lived  among  them; 
and,  through  its  close  contact  with  Greek  mytholo- 
gy and  philosophy,  their  Syrian  Paganism  had 
gradually  assumed  a  Greek  coloring.  Greek 
names  were  used  in  their  mythology,  not  as  rep- 
resenting the  true  Greek  gods,  but  simply  as  ap- 
plied to  similar  Syrian  deities ;  and  in  the  same 
manner  they  had  also  introduced  various  biblical 
names,  no  doubt  in  order  to  propitiate  the  Mo- 
hammedans. Some  of  them  called  Hermes,  others 
Buddha,  and  others  again,  Abraham,  the  founder 
of  their  religion.  It  was  essentially  a  star-wor- 
ship. To  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the  five  planets 
—  Mars,  Mercury,  Jupiter,  Venus,  and  Saturn  — 
temples  of  angular  shape  were  erected,  and  suita- 
ble sacrifices  (in  pre-Moharnmedan  times  also  of 
human  beings)  were  offered.  To  each  of  these 
heavenly  bodies  a  peculiar  metal  was  ascribed,  — 
gold  to  the  sun,  silver  to  the  moon,  etc.,  —  and 
the  days  of  the  week  were  called  after  them. 
But,  besides  those  angular  star-temples,  round- 
shaped  temples  were  built  for  the  worship  of  cer- 
tain deities  representing  abstract  ideas,  • — ■  the  first 
cause,  necessity,  the  soul,  etc. ;  and  finally,  also, 
genii  and  demons  were  worshipped.    See  Chwol- 


kohn:   Die  Ssabirr  und  cler  Ssabismus,  St.  Peters- 
burg, 1856,  2  vols.  II.  PETEKMANN. 

SABINA,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  martyrs 
and  saints  of  the  Roman-Catholic  Church  ;  lived 
as  a  widow  of  distinguished  social  position  in 
Rome,  or  in  some  city  of  Umbria,  in  the  middle 
of  the  second  century,  ami  was  instructed  in 
Christianity  by  Serapia,  a  young  girl  from  An- 
tioch,  and  probably  a  slave.  Both  suffered  mar- 
tyrdom, and  are  commemorated  on  Aug.  29.  In 
130  their  remains  were  entombed  in  the  church  in 
Rome  erected  in  honor  of  them.  See  Act.  Sand. 
Aug.  29. 

SABINIANUS,  Pope  (Sept.  13,  604-Feb.  22, 
005);  succeeded  Gregory  the  Great,  as  whose  apo- 
crisiaiius  lie  had  acted  in  Constantinople,  and  is 
said  to  have  introduced  the  announcement  of  the 
canonical  hours  by  bells.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Boniface  III. 

SACERDOTALISM.     See  Pkiesthood. 

SACHEVERELL,  Henry,  b.  in  Wiltshire, 
about  1072;  d.  in  London,  June  5,  1724;  was 
graduated  at  Oxford,  1696,  and  appointed  preach- 
er at  St.  Saviour's,  Southwark,  in  1705.  In  1709 
he  preached  two  sermons,  which,  on  account  of 
their  political  bearing,  gave  the  gravest  offence 
to  the  ministry  and  the  majority  of  Parliament 
(Whig's).  He  was  impeached  for  libel  by  the 
House  of  Commons;  and  in  1710  he  was  con- 
victed by  the  peers,  and  suspended  for  three 
years  from  the  ministry.  He  was  ardently  sup- 
ported, however,  by  the  Tories,  the  clergy,  and 
the  country  squires ;  and  the  excitement  caused 
by  his  trial  contributed  much  to  the  defeat  of  the 
Whigs  in  the  general  election  of  1710  and  the 
downfall  of  Godolphin  and  his  colleagues.  In 
1713  he  was  made  rector  of  St.  Andrew's,  Hol- 
born,  in  which  position  he  died.  See  The  Life 
of  Dr.  H.  Sacheverell,  London,  1711. 

SACHS,  Hans,  b.  in  Nuremberg,  Nov.  5,  1494; 
d.  there  Jan.  20, 1576  ;  was  the  son  of  a  tailor,  but 
frequented,  from  1501  to  1509,  the  Latin  school 
of  his  native  city,  in  which  he  learned  "  Puerilia, 
Grammatica,  und  Musica,  auch  Rhetorica,  Arith- 
metica,  Astronomia,  Poeterey,  und  Philosophia." 
He  complains,  however,  that  he  soon  forgot  all 
that  he  had  learned ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  compre- 
hensive ami  varied  reading  which  his  writings 
evince,  he  calls  himself  an  "  unlearned  man,  who 
understood  neither  Greek  nor  Latin."  In  1509 
he  was  apprenticed  to  a  shoemaker,  and  in  1511 
he  commenced  the  professional  wanderings  which 
formed  an  important  element  of  the  education  of 
a  thorough  mechanic.  He  visited  all  the  princi- 
pal cities  of  Germany,  and  in  the  guilds  of  his 
trade  he  studied  at  the  same  time  the  craft  of 
his  profession  and  the  art  of  poetry.  The  master- 
singers  were  mechanics,  and  every  Sunday  or 
holyday  they  assembled  in  the  afternoon  in  the 
church'  or  in  the  guild-hall.  A  "  singing  "-match 
took  place;  and  he  whose  poem  won  the  prize 
received  a  wreath  of  silken  flowers,  or  a  woollen 
string  with  a  silver  coin  bearing  the  image  of 
King"  David.  Hans  Sachs  felt  that  only  among 
the  master-singers  he  could  find  what  he  consid- 
ered enjoyment  and  amusement;  and  in  1511,  in 
Munich,  he  appeared  for  the  first  time  among 
them  as  a  "  singer  "  with  the  poem,  Gloria  Patri 
Lob  unit  Ehr.  In  1516  he  returned  to  Nurem- 
berg, settled  there  as  a  shoemaker,  married,  and, 
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while  he  sustained  a  numerous  family  with  the 
proceeds  of  his  professional  labor,  he  developed  a 
literary  activity  which  soon  made  him  the  "  prince 
and  patriarch  of  the  master-singers."  Nurem- 
bei  g  was  at  that  time  a  free  imperial  city,  and  at 
the  height  of  its  prosperity.  Charles  V.  often  vis- 
ited it;"  Luther  praised  it  highly;  among  its  citi- 
zens were  Albrecht  Diirer  (d.  1528),  Peter  Vischer 
(d.  1529),  Andreas  Ossiander  (1522-49),  Peter 
Henlein  (d.  1540),  Lazarus  Spengler  (d.  1534),  and 
others.  Among  these  men,  — -known  all  over  Ger- 
many, some  of  them  all  over  the  world,  —  Hans 
Sachs  took  rank.  He  became  the  representative 
poet  of  his  age,  and  by  the  outspoken  tendency  of 
his  poetry  he  occupied  a  place  in  the  history  of 
the  German  Reformation.  It  was  the  first  rule 
of  the  Nuremberger  master-singers,  that  nothing 
should  be  written  against  Luther's  Bible  ;  and, 
when  the  competing  poems  were  tested,  one  of 
the  judges  had  the  office  of  comparing  their  ideas 
and  their  language  with  that  book. 

Hans  Sachs  was  an  exceedingly  prolific  author, 
and  is  in  this  respect  surpassed  only  by  the  Span- 
ish poet,  Lope  de  Vega.  His  works  consist  of 
thirty-four  large  volumes  in  folio,  written  with  his 
own  hand,  and  containing  (i,0.'jii  pieces,  of  which 
several  hundreds  are  dramas,  the  rest  epics  and 
lyrics.  The  poetical  tone  of  these  pieces  is  very 
various, — tragical  and  comical,  humorous  and 
sentimental,  sarcastic  and  enthusiastic;  but  the 
assthetical  character  is  always  the  same,  always 
didactic :  the  ideal  contents  is  some  moral  propo- 
sition, and  the  tendency  of  this  proposition  points 
directly  towards  the  Reformation.  Among  his 
poems,  which  generally  were  printed  on  fly-leaves, 
and  in  that  form  scattered  throughout  all  Ger- 
many, some  of  the  most  celebrated  are  his  tran- 
scriptions of  Luther's  translation  of  the  Psalms  ; 
Die  Wittembergisch  Nachligall,  in  seven  hundred 
verses,  and  giving  an  explanation  of  the  differ- 
ence between  "divine  truth  and  human  lies;"  Eyn 
wunderliche  weyssagung,  in  thirty  strophes,  and 
with  a  preface  by  Ossiander,  giving  thirty  pictures 
of  the  Pope  in  glory  and  in  distress.  It  was  for- 
bidden, and  the  poet  was  rebuked  by  the  magis- 
trates ;  but  immediately  after,  appeared  Inhalt 
zweier/ei  Predigt :  Hiec  (licit  Dominus  Deus  —  Sic 
(licit  papa,  etc.  His  dramas  comprise  tragedies, 
comedies,  farces,  fables,  and  dialogues  (Schwanke 
and  Fassnachtsspiele),  and  were  represented  by 
himself  and  his  brother-mechanics  in  the  guild- 
hall or  in  private  residences  on  festal  occasions. 
Among  his  tragedies  is  one  on  the  expulsion  of 
Adam  and  Eve  from  paradise,  in  three  acts  and 
with  eleven  dramatis  personce,  1553 ;  another,  on 
the  last  judgment,  in  seven  acts  and  with  thirty- 
four  dramatis  personrp,  1553,  etc.  Of  his  comedies, 
the  most  celebrated  is  Die  ungleichen  Kinder  Eve, 
which  he  recast  three  times.  The  idea  he  took 
from  Philip  Melanchthon  :  God-Father  visits  Eve, 
takes  her  two  sons  on  his  knees,  and  examines 
them  in  Luther's  Catechism.  Abel  answers  every 
question  correctly,  Cain  always  goes  wrong.  (See 
Carpus  Reform.,  iii.  653;  and  K.  Hase  :  Das  yeist- 
liche  Schauspiel,  Leipzig,  1858,  pp.  217-239.)  Also 
his  Hecaslus  is  interesting  in  various  respects. 
(SeeK.  Goedecke  :  Euery-man,  Ilomulus  und  Hekas- 
tus,  Hanover,  1865.)  His  dramas  are  often  dia- 
logues between  virtues  and  vices ;  and  even  his 
Schwdnke  and  Fassnachtsspiele,  —  such  as  The  devil 


marrying  an  old  woman,  The  pious  nobility  which 
alone  has  the  right  of  robbery,  The  man  who  hears 
Ids  wife  confessing,  etc.,  —  although  they  certainly 
have  not  only  the  intention,  but  also  the  power, 
of  "  dispelling  melancholy,"  are,  nevertheless,  con- 
structed on  a  strictly  moral  plan  and  for  a  decid- 
edly moral  purpose. 

King  Louis  I.  of  Bavaria  put  a  bust  of  Sachs 
in  the  Ruhmeshalle  at  Munich  ;  Kaulbach  put  him 
in  the  foreground  of  his  great  picture,  The  Ref- 
ormation ;  and  in  1874  a  bronze  statue  of  the 
famous  shoemaker  was  erected  in  the  Spitalplatz 
at  Nuremberg.  [The  earliest  collective  edition 
of  his  works  appeared  in  Augsburg,  1570-79,  5 
vols,  folio,  reprinted  at  Kempten,  1612-17,  4to; 
selections  from  his  poems  form  vols,  iv.,  v.,  vi.,  of 
Goedecke  and  Tittmann's  Deutsche  Dichter  des 
16.  Jahrhunderts,  Leipzig,  1S70-72,  3  vols.,  new  ed., 
1874.  A  new  edition  of  his  poems  by  Adalbert 
v.  Keller  is  in  the  Bibliolliek  des  litteraischen 
Vereins  zu  Stuttgart,  1870  sq.  (13th  vol.,  1883).  His 
Fassnachtsspiele  have  been  edited  by  E.  Goetze 
for  the  series  Neudrucke  deutscher  Liiieraturwerke 
d.  XVI.  u.  XVII.  Jahrh.,  Halle,  Nos.  26, 27  (1880), 
31,  32  (1881),  39,  40  (1883),  and  in  the  same  series, 
for  the  first  time,  Der  hiirnen  Scufried  (a  tragedy  in 
seven  acts),  No.  29  (1880).  The  majority  of  his 
works  have  not  yet  been  printed.]  The  most  com- 
prehensive biography  of  Sachs  is  by  Salomon 
Kanisch,  Altenburg,  1765  :  there  is  another  by 
J.  L.  Hoffmann,  Nuremberg,  1847.  [See  F. 
Schulthhss:  Ilans  Sachs  in  seinem  Verhdltnisse 
zu  He  formation,  Leipzig,  1879,  45  pp.]        HOPF. 

SACK,  August  Friedrich  Wilhelm,  b.  Feb.  4, 
1703,  at  Harzgerode,  in  the  principality  of  Anhalt- 
Bernburg  ;  and  d.  in  Berlin,  April  23,  1786  ;  was 
educated  at  Bernburg ;  studied  theology  at  the 
university  of  Frankfort-on-the-Oder ;  visited,  as 
tutor  to  a  young  nobleman,  the  universities  of 
Leyden  and  Groeningen ;  spent  three  years  (1728- 
31)  at  Hobensleben  as  tutor  to  the  young  prince 
of  Hesse-Homburg ;  and  was  in  1731  called  as 
third  preacher  to  the  German-Reformed  congre- 
gation in  Magdeburg.  In  1740  he  was  made 
court-preacher  in  Berlin;  and  in  this  position  he 
opposed  with  great  energy,  but  also  with  perfect 
tact,  the  French  scepticism  and  English  deism 
which  through  many  channels  found  their  way  to 
the  court  of  Friedrich  II.  In  1745  he  was  chosen 
a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  Berlin, 
and  in  1750  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  con- 
sistory. In  1748  he  published  his  chief  work, 
Vertheidigte  Glauben  tier  Christen,  of  which  a  sec- 
ond edition  appeared  in  1773 ;  and  from  1735  to 
1764  he  published  six  volumes  of  sermons,  several 
of  which  were  translated  into  Dutch,  French,  and 
English.  His  biography  (Berlin,  1789,  2  vols.) 
was  written  by  his  son,  Friedrich  Samuel  Gott- 
fried Sack  (b.  in  Magdeburg,  Sept.  4,  1738;  d.  in 
Berlin,  Oct.  2,  1317),  and  his  successor  as  court- 
preacher  and  in  the  consistory,  with  the  title  of 
bishop.  K.  H.  8ACK. 

SACK,  Karl  Heinrich,  b.  in  Berlin,  Oct.  17, 
1790 ;  d.  at  Poppelsdorf,  Oct.  16,  1875.  He  was 
docent  in  the  university  of  Berlin  (1817),,extraor- 
dinary  professor  in  Bonn  (1818),  and  ordinary 
professor  (1832).  In  1847  he  was  called  to  Mag- 
deburg as  Consistorialrath,  and  later  made  Ober- 
consistorialrath.  He  was  a  representative  of  the 
so-called  "right"  of  the  Schleiermacher  school. 
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His  writings  are  numerous.  The  chief  are  Christ- 
liche  Apolugctik,  Hamburg,  liSlii),  2d  ed.,  1811; 
Christliche  I'olemik,  1838  ;  Die  Kirche  con  Scliott- 
land,  Heidelb.,  IS  1 1-1 5,  2  parts;  Die  erangelische 
Kirche  u.  d.  Union,  Bremen,  lbOl;  Geschichte  d. 
Prediqt  von  Moslieim  bin  Schleiermachcr,  Heidelb., 
1866,  2d  ed.,  1875;  Theologische  Aufsiitx,  Golha, 
1S71. 

SACK,  Brethren  of  the  (Saccati,  Saccitae,  or 
Saccophori),  often,  like  the  monks  of  Grammont, 
the  Minims,  the  Cathari,  and  Waldenses,  styled 
boni  homines,  formed  an  ecclesiastical  order  some- 
what similar  to  that  of  the  Augustines.  It  was 
founded  in  France  about  1200,  and  confirmed  by 
the  Pope  in  1219.  Tt  received  its  name  from  the 
sack  which  its  members  used  as  a  garment,  and 
spread  rapidly,  not  only  in  France,  but  also  in 
England.  In  127."),  however,  it  was  dissolved  by 
the  Council  of  Leyden  ;  and  in  1290  the  remaining 
members  were  incorporated  with  other  orders.  In 
his  Entwurf  einer  vollstdndigen  Ilislorie  der  Ketzc- 
reien,  i.  p.  437,  iValch  places  the  Brethren  of  the 
Sack  among  the  Eneratites.  They  abstained  from 
flesh  and  wine,  held  no  property,  went  about  bare- 
legged with  wooden  sandals  on  their  feet,  etc.  ; 
but  it  was,  no  doubt,  heretical  views  which  caused 
the  early  dissolution  of  the  order.  Besides  these 
fratres  saccati,  there  was  also  an  order  of  sack- 
bearing  nuns,  founded  in  1201  by  King  Louis  IX. 
of  France,  on  the  suggestion  of  his  mother,  Blanca. 
They  called  themselves  "  Penitent  Daughters  of 
Jesus,"  or,  with  reference  to  their  garment,  Sac- 
carice,  and  lived  in  nunneries  near  St.  Andrew's  in 
Paris.  But  also  this  order  was  soon  abolished, 
even  while  its  founder  was  still  living;  though 
there  was  in  London,  as  late  as  1357,  a  nunnery 
whose  inmates  w:ore  sacks  of  hemp,  and  walked 
barefooted.  KLliTEL. 

SACRAMENT  (from  sacramentum,  which  in 
classical  usage  means  an  oath,  especially  a-  mili- 
tary oath,  and  also  a  gauge  in  money  laid  down 
in  court  by  two  contending  parties)  is  not,  strictly 
speaking,  a  scriptural  term,  but  occurs  repeatedly 
in  the  Latin  Vulgate  as  a  translation  of  the  Greek 
fivarjjpiov,  "  mystery "  (Eph.  i.  9,  iii.  3,  9,  v.  32 ; 
1  Tim.  iii.  16 ;  Kev.  i.  20).  It  came  into  techni- 
cal ecclesiastical  use  with  Tertullian  at  the  close 
of  the  second  century  and  the  beginning  of  the 
third.  It  was  first  loosely  employed  for  all  sacred 
doctrines  and  ceremonies,  like  the  Greek  /jvari/piov, 
and  then  more  particularly  for  baptism  and  the 
eucharist,  and  a  few  other  solemn  rites  connected 
with  Christian  worship.  In  the  Greek  Church 
they  are  called  "mysteries."  St.  Augustine,  de- 
fines sacrament  in  the  narrower  sense  to  be  the 
visible  sign  of  an  invisible  grace  (signum  cisihile 
gratice  invisibi/is).  To  this  was  afterward  added 
by  Protestants,  as  a  third  mark,  that  it  must  be 
instituted  not  only  by  the  church,  but  by  Christ 
himself,  and  enjoined  upon  his  followers  in  the 
New  Testament.  Sacraments  are  also  called 
signs,  seals,  and  means  of  grace  and  of  public 
profession.  The  Reformed  churches  emphasize 
the  sealing  character  of  these  ordinances ;  the 
Roman  Church  makes  them  the  channels  of  all 
divine  grace. 

The  number  of  the  sacraments  is  by  Protes- 
tants confined  to  two,  viz.,  baptism  and  the  Lord's 
Supper  (corresponding  to  circumcision  and  the 
passover  in  the  Old  Testament)  ;  because  these 


alone  are  instituted  by  Christ,  and  commanded 
to  be  observed  to  the  end  of  time.  The  Roman 
Catholic  and  the  Greek  churches  add  to  them 
five  others,  viz.,  confirmation,  penance,  extreme 
unction,  ordination,  and  matrimony.  The  num- 
ber was  so  fixed  by  the  schoolmen  of  the  middle 
ages,  who  defended  it  by  various  illustrations 
taken  from  the  sacredness  of  seven,  —  the  seven 
needs  of  human  life,  the  seven  virtues,  and  seven 
sins  or  infirmities,,  etc.  The  Council  of  Trent 
anathematizes  those  who  teach  that  there  are 
more  or  loss  than  seven  sacraments  (esse  plura  vel 
pauc/om  (jiittm  septem  sacramenfa). 

As  to  the  efficacy  of  the  sacraments,  the  con- 
fessions of  the  Reformed  churches  require  faith  as 
a  subjective  condition  ;  while  the  Roman-Catholic 
Church  teaches  that  the  sacraments  work  ex  opere 
operalo,  i.e.,  by  the  inherent  power  of  the  institu- 
tion, or  by  the  performance  of  the  act,  independ- 
ently of  the  moral  character  of  the  priest  and 
the  state  of  the  recipient.  Two  of  the  sacraments, 
baptism  and  ordination,  are  supposed  to  confer 
an  indelible  character,  and  cannot  be  repeated: 
once  baptized,  always  baptized;  once  a  priest, 
always  a  priest.  This  does  not  exclude,  however, 
the  danger  of  losing  the  benefit,  and  consequent 
excommunication  and  deposition. 

There  has  been  much  controversy  about  the 
sacraments  (especially  the  Lord's  Supper,  which 
is  sometimes  emphatically  called  the  sacrament) 
between  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics,  and 
also  between  Luther,  Zwingli,  and  their  followers. 
Calvin  occupied  a,  mediate  position  between  the 
two  on  the  sacramental  question,  and  his  views 
passed  into  the  Reformed  Confessions.  The 
Quakers  reject  the  sacraments  as  external  cere- 
monies, and  hold  only  to  internal  baptism  or  re- 
generation by  the  Spirit,  and  internal  communion 
with  Christ.  See  Stkitz,  in  Herzog  xiii.  204- 
299,  and  arts,  on  the  several  sacraments,  espe- 
cially Baptism  and  Loud's  Supper. 

Lit.  —  Besides  the  treatment  of  sacraments  in 
general  theological  works,  see  (1)  for  the  Roman- 
Catholic  side,  Alex.  Auiiei.  Pelliccia  (De  christ. 
cedes,  prim.,  med.  ct  noviss.  act.  politia,  Naples, 
1777-81,  3  vols.,  new  ed.,  Cologne,  1829,  Eng. 
'trans,  by  C.  Bellett,  London,  l&bo),  A.  J.  Bix- 
TERIM  (Die  vorzuglicltsl.  Denkwurdigkeitcn  d.  christ. 
kathol.  Kirche,  Maj'ence,  1825-03,  7  vols.),  J.  II. 
Oswald  (Die  dogmatische  Lehre  con  den  heiligen 
Sakrumeute.il  der  katholischen  Kirche,  Minister, 
1855,  3ded.,  1870);  (2)  for  the  Protestant  side, 
Bingham  (Origenes  ecclesiaslica?,  or  the  Antiquities 
of  the  Christian  Church,  London,  17(18-22,  10  vols., 
bested.,  Pitman  and  li.  Bingham,  Oxford,  1855, 
10  vols.),  J.  Cit.  W.  Aigusti  (Denkiciirdigkeiten 
cms  der  christlichen  Archaologie,  Leipzig,  1817-31, 
12  vols.),  and  the  pertinent  articles  in  Smith  and 
Cheetiiam  (Dictionuri/  of  Christian  Antiquities, 
London,  1875-80,  2  vols.).  PHILIP  schapf. 

SACRED  HEART,  Society  of  the.  See  Jesus, 
Society  of  the  Sacked  Heart  of. 

SACRIFICATI,  in  ecclesiastical  antiquities,  de- 
note a  subdivision  of  lojisi ;  those,  namely,  who 
sacrificed  to  the  Pagan  gods  in  order  to  escape 
persecution.  In  the  time  of  Trajan  the  mere  pro- 
fession of  Christianity  was  considered  a,  crime 
against  the  State ;  but  those  Christians  were  for- 
given who  declared  themselves  willing  to  recant, 
and  offer  up  incense  before  the  statues  of  the  em- 
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peror  and  the  gods  (sacrificali  et  thurificati).  Many 
Christians  who  shrank  from  actually  sacrificing 
escaped,  through  the  avarice  of  the  Roman  offi- 
cials, by  buying  certificates  that  they  had  complied 
with  the  law  (libellalici).  But  even  this  was  severe- 
ly rebuked  by  the  Church ;  and,  at  least  as  long- 
as  the  persecutions  lasted  and  the  Church  had  to 
guard  against  apostasy,  rigid  measures  were  en- 
forced against  the  sacrificali.     .See  Lapsi. 

SACRIFICES.     See  Offerings. 

SACRILEGE  (sacrilegium)  corresponds  to  blas- 
phe  my,  as  acts  to  words,  an  d  denotes  a  crime  against 
God.  Canon  law,  or,  more  especially,  the  Roman 
casuists,  distinguish  between  sacrilegium  immedia- 
tum  (a  crime  committed  against  that  which  by  it- 
self is  holy,  such  as  unworthy  participation  in  the 
Lord's  Supper,  robbery  of  a  monstrance  contain- 
ing the  consecrated  wafer,  etc.),  and  sacrilegium 
mediatum  (a  crime  committed  against  that  which 
is  sacred  because  it  is  devoted  to  God,  such  as 
church-robbery,  molesting  or  hindering  a  clergy- 
man in  the  performance  of  his  office,  etc.).  Sa- 
crilegium mediatum  is  further  subdivided  into 
personate,  reale,  and  locale,  but  none  of  these  dis- 
tinctions have  any  signification  in  modern  legis- 
lation. 

Between  the  Mosaic  law  and  the  Koman,  there 
is  a  striking  difference  with  respect  to  their  con- 
ceptions of  sacrilege.  According  to  the  Mosaic 
law,  sacrilege  could  be  committed  by  a  Jew  only; 
and  the  punishment  which  he  incurred  comprised 
complete  restitution  or  compensation,  a  fine  of 
one-fifth  of  his  income,  and  an  expiatory  sacrifice 
(Lev.  v.  15,  16,  xxii.  14,  16).  When  the  crime 
was  committed  by  a  non-Jew,  the  Lord  himself 
was  expected  to  avenge  the  deed  (see  1  Sam.  v.  6 ; 
the  Philistines  having  taken  the  ark  of  the  Lord, 
and  brought  it  to  Aslidod;  .Ter.  1.  28,  li.  11,  and 
elsewhere).  With  the  Romans  the  crime  of  sacri- 
lege became  only  so  much  the  more  aggravated  by 
having  been  committed  by  a  foreigner,  and  death 
was  always  the  punishment.  In  the  older  Roman 
law  sacrilegium  comprised  not  only  the  appropria- 
tion of  res  sacra  to  secular  uses,  but  also  the  ap- 
propriation of  objects  not  sacra,  which  had  been 
deposited  in  the  temple,  or  in  other  ways  placed 
under  the  guardianship  of  the  gods.  (Sec  Cice- 
ro :  De  legibus,  i.  16.)  Afterwards,  by  decrees 
of  Severus  aud  Antoninus,  a  distinction  was  made 
between  the  stealing  of  res  sacrce  in  a  sacred  place 
and  the  stealing  either  of  res  sacrce  in  a  profane 
place  or  of  objects  not  sacred  in  a  sacred  place: 
only  the  first  case  was  defined  as  sacrilegium  ;  the 
t\vo  last,  as  simple  theft  (furtum).  In  the  Chris- 
tian Church  the  crime  appeared  very  early ;  and 
complaints  occur  that  clergy  and  laymen  took 
away  from  the  churches  wax,  oil,  etc.  The  decrees 
of  the  Mosaic  law  were  applied,  and  excommuni- 
cation was  added  (Can.  Apost.,  c.  72,  comp.  c.  73). 
But  the  crime  spread,  and  is  more  and  more  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  the  decrees  of  the  synods, 
the  writings  of  the  Fathers,  the  penitentials,  etc., 
though  at  the  same  time  the  penalties  became 
heavier  and  heavier  (Regino  :  De  synodalibus 
causis,  lib.  ii.  c.  276  sq.).  By  degrees,  as  the 
Germanic  element  became  prominent  in  the  legis- 
lation of  the  nations  of  Central  and  Western 
Europe,  the  Germanic  conception  of  sacrilege  as 
violation  of  the  sacredness  of  the  church  pre- 
vatfed,  and  the  Roman  distinction  between  res 


sacra  and  nan  sacra,  was  abolished  {Lex  Ribuaria, 
tit.  lx.  cap.  8 ;  Lex  Alamannorum,  tit.  v.,  vii.  ;  Lex 
Bajnca  riorum,  tit.  i.  cap.  3,  6 ;  Capitulare  Pader- 
brunnense,  a.  785,  c.  3,  in  Pertz  :  Monum.  Germa- 
nics, t.  iii.  fol.  48).  In  Lex  Frisionum  we  even 
find  an  old  law  concerning  the  sacredness  of  the 
Pagan  temples  applied  directty  to  the  Christian 
churches.  Of  great  interest  is  the  legislation  of 
Charles  V.  on  this  point  (1532).  Here  is  a  return 
to  the  distinctions  of  the  Roman  law,  though  in 
such  a  way  that  the  appropriation  of  res  sacra: 
or  of  res  non-sacrw,  deposited  in  a  sacred  place, 
never  becomes  a  simple  theft ;  and  this  aggrava- 
tion of  the  crime,  when  it  becomes  sacrilegious,  is 
adopted  by  all  modern  legislations. 

SACRISTY  and  SACRTSTAN.  The  sacristy  is 
sometimes  a  separate  building  belonging  to  a 
church  or  convent,  sometimes  only  an  apartment 
in  the  main  structure,  in  which  the  sacred  vessels 
are  kept,  and  in  which  the  ecclesiastics  who  are 
to  take  part  in  the  service  assemble.  The  person 
who  has  charge  of  that  room  or  building  is  the 
sacristan. 

SACY,  Louis  Isaac  Le  Maistre  de,  b.  in  Paris, 
March  29,  1613  ;  d.  Jan.  4,  1684 ;  studied  at  Beau- 
vais  together  with  Antoine  Arnauld ;  was  ordained 
priest  in  1648,  and  became  in  1650  confessor  and 
spiritual  director  of  the  recluses  of  Port-Royal. 
During  the  persecution  of  the  Jansenists  he  lived 
concealed  in  the  suburb  of  St.  Antoine ;  but,  as 
lie  continued  to  correspond  with  the  nuns,  his 
residence  was  discovered,  and  May  13,  16G6,  he 
was  imprisoned  in  the  Bastille.  Oct.  31,  1669, 
he  was  released,  and  returned  to  Port-Royal :  but 
in  1679  he  was  once  more  compelled  to  leave  the 
monastery ;  and  the  last  days  of  his  life  he  spent 
in  the  house  of  his  cousin,  the  Marquis  of  Pom- 
ponne.  He  is  principally  known  by  his  trans- 
lations of  the  Bible.  In  1667  appeared  his  Le 
Nouveou  Testament,  traduit  en  Francais,  generally 
called  Nouveau  Testament  de  Mans,  though  it  was 
printed  in  Amsterdam  by  the  Elzevirs.  It  was  ve- 
hemently attacked  by  several  bishops,  condemned 
by  Pope  Clement  IX.  (April  20,  1668),  defended 
by  Arnauld  and  Nicole,  and  caused  a  controversy 
which  lasted  twenty  years.  La  Sainle  Bible,  con- 
taining the  Vulgata,  a  translation  into  French, 
and  notes  (Paris,  1672,  32  vols.),  was  often  repub- 
lished, r.nd  is  still  widely  used  in  France.  Les 
Psaumes  de  David,  also  with  notes,  appeared  in 
1679.     See  Sainte-Bkuve  :  Port-Jloyal,  vol.  ii. 

SADDUCEES.  All  sources  agree  in  putting 
Sadduceeism  in  opposition  to  Pharisaism.  It  is 
not  the  name  of  a  sect,  but  of  a  party  which 
refused  to  adopt  the  exaggerations  of  ritualistic 
and  ascetic  formalism  of  Pharisaism.  In  a  certain 
sense  the  Pharisees  were  the  innovators.  Their 
peculiar  teachings  were  additions  to  the  law, 
which  the  Sadducees  regarded  as  sole  authority  ; 
and  thus  only  can  we  understand  the  reluctance 
of  the  latter  against  the  traditional  system,  and 
its  religious  and  ascetical  requirements,  as  well 
as  the  rejection  of  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrec- 
tion. Being  forced  by  the  natural  course  of  things 
to  make  an  opposition  in  the  field  of  public  and 
social  life,  the  Sadducees  were  finally  entangled 
in  political  difficulties,  till  they  thus  became  the 
opponents  of  the  Pharisees  in  matters  of  which 
they  had  not  thought  at  the  beginning.  Less 
favored  by  the  people,  they  easily  accommodated 
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themselves  to  make  political  connections  with 
foreigners,  as  the  misfortunes  of  the  nation  re- 
quired it,  and  to  live  in  peace  with  a  world  which 
they  could  neither  conquer  nor  with  which  they 
could  assimilate  themselves.  They  took  things  as 
they  were ;  they  went  their  own  way,  and  had  no 
sympathy  with  the  people,  which  from  the  very 
start  was  pharisaically  inclined,  because  the  Phari- 
sees had  the  appearance  of  greater  piety,  and  he- 
cause  they  hated  every  thing  foreign.  Thus  the 
Sadducees  became  at  last  only  a  political  coterie, 
and  with  the  destruction  of  .Jerusalem  they  dis- 
appear from  history.  From  a  political  point  of 
view  it  must  be  said  that  they  were  wiser  and 
more  far-seeing  than  the  Pharisees,  ami  that  they 
cannot  be  blamed  for  the  final  catastrophe.  It 
must  be  said  of  them  that  they  refused  to  gain 
an  influence  by  hypocritical  demagogy  which  they 
could  not  gain  by  straight  measures  :  still,  this 
also  must  be  said,  that  most  of  them,  by  befriend- 
ing themselves  with  Creeks  and  Unmans,  and 
serving  a  foreign  policy,  had  their  personal  inter- 
est in  view,  and  cared  just  as  little  for  the  reli- 
gious interests  of  the  nation  as  for  the  civil. 

This  brings  us  back  to  our  assertion  that  the 
Sadducees.  still  less  the  Pharisees,  formed  a  sect. 
Towards  the  Pharisaic  Judaism  the)-  observed  a 
cold  neutrality;  and  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the 
very  basis  of  Judaism,  the  idea  of  the  theocracy, 
was  violently  shaken.  The  weakening  of  the  theo- 
cratic principle  naturally  led  to  giving  up  other 
ideas  connected  with  it :  hence  the  messianic 
hope  and  teachings,  including  the  dogma  of  resur- 
rection, appeared  to  them  as  chimerical. 

In  the  New  Testament  the  Sadducees  are  men- 
tioned in  Matt.  iii.  7,  xvi.  1,  0,  xxii.  i'-j,  -H ; 
Mark  xii.  IS;  Luke  xx.  27;  Acts  iv.  1,  v.  17, 
xxiii.  6-8.  From  the  Gospel  narrative  it  seems 
to  be  evident  that  at  that  time  these  parties 
opposed  each  other  more  on  political  grounds  ; 
and  this  seems  to  be  clear  from  the  narrative  in 
the  'Acts  of  the  Apostles,  where  the  Sadducees 
always  opposed  the  Christians,  while  the  Pharisees 
favored  them  in  many  respects  (Acts  v.  17,  31). 
How  are  we  to  explain  this  phenomenon  ?  or  are 
we  to  believe  that  Christianity,  after  the  death  of 
Jesus,  had  degenerated  into  sheer  Pharisaism  V 
The  fact,  however,  seems  to  be  this  :  the  preach- 
ing of  Jesus  which  concerned  the  inner  life 
naturally  brought  it  into  conflict  with  the  Phari- 
sees. But  the  moving  power  and  vitality  of  the 
first  Christian  Church  was  the  messianic  hope: 
and  this  it  shared  with  the  Pharisees,  who  beheld 
in  it  something  which  they  could  utilize  for  their 
special  purposes;  whereas  the  Sadducees  regarded 
it  as  something  dangerous,  because  exaggerated, 
if  not  demagogical. 

Occasionally  we  also  hear  (Acts  xxiii.  8)  that 
the  Sadducees  believed  neither  in  angels  nor 
spirits,  whereas  the  Pharisees  believed  in  both; 
and  this  we  explain  best  by  bearing  in  mind,  that, 
as  political  parties,  one  affirmed  what  the  other 
denied.  Passing  over  from  the  New  Testament 
to  Josephus,  who  has  always  been  regarded  as 
the  main  authority  in  this  respect,  we  are  led  to 
the  supposition  that  the  Sadducees  were  a  school 
of  philosophers ;  and  for  Greek  readers  every 
thing  that  concerned  the  future  life  belonged  to 
the  sphere  of  speculation.  But  the  Jewish  his- 
torian studiously  avoided  giving  his  readers  an 
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inside  view  of  the  political  party-machinery  ;  and 
that  the  Sadducees  were  philosophers  was  the 
more  believed,  since  Josephus  asserted  that  they 
denied  the  doctrine  of  fatalism,  but  contended  for 
the  freedom  of  the  will.  And  whereas  we  will 
not  deny  that  there  were  some  speculating  spirits 
among  the  Sadducees,  yet  we  must  hear  this  in 
mind,  that  Josephus  only  mentions  what  serves 
his  purposes,  thus  deceiving  the  inexperienced 
and  inconsiderate  reader.  And  the  scanty  notices 
which  we  find  in  the  Talmud  also  lead  us  to  the 
supposition  that  both  Pharisees  and  Sadducees 
were  nothing  but  parties;  that  in  the  main, they 
both  stood  on  the  ground  of  the  same  Judaism 
as  far  as  the  inner  relations  were  concerned,  and 
that  in  this  sphere  there  were  no  oppositions 
which  had  to  lead  to  a  rupture;  for  evidently 
both  parties  were  represented  in  the  Sanhedrin, 
where  they  could  defend  their  different  ideas,  but 
always  with  a  view  of  gaining  a  victory  which 
would  need  endanger  the  State. 

More  confused  are  the  notices  which  we  find  in 
the  writings  of  the  church  Fathers,  and  especially 
in  those  of  medheval  Judaism.  The  Sadducees, 
as  we  have  seen,  were  friends  of  the  foreigners; 
and,  as  they  mostly  belonged  to  the  aristocracy, 
it  cannot  be  remarkable,  that,  by  their  aversion  to 
asceticism,  they  gave  offence  by  their  luxury  and 
immorality.  But  this  did  not  necessarily  belong 
to  the  party,  and  was  also  not  the  cause  why 
later  Jews  called  them  Epicureans  :  for  the  latter 
name  in  rabbinic  writings  denotes  all  kinds  of 
heresy;  and  we  can  easily  perceive,  how,  with  the 
increasing  narrowness  of  the  ecclesiastical  hori- 
zon, such  imputations  could  be  made,  and  it  is 
also  very  characteristical  that  Christian  writers 
should  have  taken  this  up,  and  made  the  rab- 
binitic-Pharisaic  mode  of  intuition  their  own. 
To  this  source  belongs  the  myth  concerning  the 
origin  of  the  Sadducees.  Of  a  renowned  teacher 
of  the  third  century  before  Christ,  Antigonus  of 
Socho,  we  are  told  in  the  Mislma  (Pirke  Aboth, 
1,  o),  that  he  recommended  to  his  disciples  the 
exercise  of  virtue  without  any  view  of  reward. 
In  the  ( jemara,  and  later  by  other  authorities,  we 
are  told  Antigonus  had  two  disciples,  Zadok  and 
Baithos,  who,  be  it  advertently  or  inadvertently, 
drew  the  inference  from  their  teacher's  maxim 
that  there  is  no  reward  and  no  future  life.  This 
is  the  origin  of  Sadduceeism.  Whether  and  how 
the  Sadducees  and  Baithoseans  were  the  same  or 
not,  no  one  could  rightly  understand  any  more. 
Yet  there  are  still  some  scholars  who  believe  in 
the  existence  of  Zadok  and  Baithos;  whereas  the 
highest  antiquity  is  silent  concerning  them,  and 
prefers  the  etymological  explanation  of  the  name 
"Sadducees  "'[i.e.,  from  Ileb.  for  "just"].  Often 
the  Sadducees  have  been  identified  with  the  Ka- 
raites, but  the  only  relation  between  the  two  con- 
sists in  the  rejection  of  the  Pharisaic-rabbinitic 
system  of  tradition. 

Lit.  — Jo.  Iveiske  :  De  Sadduceris,  Jena,  KitSG  ; 
J.  H.  Willejier:  De  Sadducais,  Witteiib.,  llj.SIJ; 
Conk.  Iken  :  JJe  Sndduetrorum  in  Judaiea  i/ente  uuc- 
torihilti  in  Si/inbl.  lit.  brem.,  i.  L'fl!)  sq.  [Li.  W.  D. 
Schulze]  :  Con [/'-el itrre  hist,  critinr.  Saddvcceorum 
Sectce  novam  lucem  accendentes,  Hal.,  1779;  dm. 
Gi.ob.  Ledk.  Geossjiaxm  '  L)t-  jdiiliisu/diia  Sad- 
diiartiritm,  Lips.,  lSoil  sq.  pp.  i.-iv.  ;  [Mui.i.er: 
1'lturisdre  mid  Sadduciier,  odcr  Judaism  us  unit  Mas,  <■- 
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ismus,  Wien,  1860;  Geiger:  Urschrift  it.  Ueber- 
setzungen  tier  Biliel,  pp.  101-158 ;  the  same,  in 
Sadducder  und  l'liarisder  (in  Jud.  Zeilschrifl,  vol. 
ii.,  1803,  pp.  11-54);  the  same:  Dus  Judenlhum 
und  seine  Gescliichte,  i.  (2d  ed.,  1805),  pp.  S6  sq. ; 
Graetz  :  Gescliichte  der  Juden,  iii.  71  sq.,  455-403  ; 
Deeenbourg  :  Ilistoire  de  la  Palestine,  pp.  75-78, 
119-144,  452-450;  Haxxe:  Die  Pharisuer  und 
Sadducder  als  polilische  Parteien  (Zeitschrift  fur 
icissenschafll.  Theologie,  1867,  pp.  131-179,  239- 
252);  Keim  :  Gescliichte  Jesu,  i.  250-282  (Eng. 
trans.,  pp.  321  sq.,  London,  1873)  ;  Holtzmaxn, 
in  Weber  und  Holtzmaxx,  Gescliichte  ties  Volkes 
Israel,  ii.  124-135;  Hausrath  :  Zeitgeschichte,  i. 
117-133;  the  same,  in  Schenkel's  Bibellexikon, 
iv.  518-52.9;  Sciiuker  :  Lelirbuch  tier  Xeutesta- 
mentlicheti  Zeitgeschichte,  Leipzig,  1873,  pp.  423 
sq. ;  the  same,  in  IIiehm's  Handicbrterbuch  des 
Bibl.  Alterthums,\ip.  1321  sq.  ;  Welliiausex  :  Die 
Pharisiier  und  die  Satlihtciier,  Greiiswald,  1871; 
Banetii  :  Ueber  den  Ursprunq  der  Satlokder  untl 
But'thosder  (in  Mtignzin  fur  die  Wissenscliaft  des 
Judenlliums,  1882,  1-37,  61-95 ;  Ed.  Montet  : 
Essai  sur  les  origines  des  partis  saduce'en  el  pharisien 
et  leur  histoire  jusipi'ii  la  uaissance  de  Jesus  Christ, 
Paris,  1883,  reviewed  by  Sciiurer,  in  Thcolog. 
Literalurzeil.,  1888,  col.  169  sq.]  ED.  RETO8. 

SADOLETO,  Jacopo,b.  at  Modena  in  1177;  d. 
in  Rome,  Oct.  18,  1547;  studied  philosophy  and 
rhetoric  at  Pisa,  Ferrara,  and  Home,  and  became 
secretary  to  Leo  X.  in  1514,  and  bishop  of  Car- 
pentras  in  1517.  During  the  reign  of  Adrian  VI., 
who  had  no  taste  for  literature,  Sadoleto,  who  was 
best  known  for  the  elegance  of  his  style,  and  as 
author  of  some  poems,  lived  at  Carpentras  ;  and, 
although  Clement  VII.  called  him  to  Home  as 
his  secretary,  he  soon  again  returned  to  his  epis- 
copal see.  During  the  next  ten  years  he  wrote  — 
besides  De  liberis  rede  inslituendis  liber,  Interpreta- 
tio  in  Psalmum,  Miserere  mei  Deus,  etc. — his  chief 
work,  In  Pauli  epislolam  ad  llomanos  Ciniimentario- 
rum  libri  tres.  It  gave  offence  in  Rome  on  account 
of  its  Semi-Pelagian  views,  and  Sadoleto  under- 
took to  alter  it.  In  1536  Paul  III.  again  called 
him  to  Rome,  made  him  a  cardinal,  and  employed 
him  frequently  in  diplomatical  negotiations  with 
Francis  I.  and  Charles  V.  He  was  very  active, 
and  very  successful  as  an  administrator  and  diplo- 
matist, but  continued  to  cultivate  his  literary  and 
philosophical  tastes.  His  Phwdrus  sive  de  Philoso- 
phia  appeared  in  1589.  The  best  collection  of  his 
works,  including  his  letters  and  his  biography  by 
Fiordibello,  was  published  in  Verona,  1787-38, 
4  vols.  fol.  Sec  Pericaud  :  Fragments  biorjra- 
phiques  sur  Jacob  Sadolet,  Lyons,  1849;  Joty  : 
Etude  sur  Sadolet,  Caen,  1857.  Ronchini  edited 
a  supplement  to  the  existing  collections  of  Sado- 
leto's  letters,  Modena,  1872. 

SAGITTARIUS,  Kaspar,  b.  at  Liineburg,  Sept. 
23, 1643  ;  d.  at  Jena,  March  9,  1694  ;  was  educated 
in  the  gymnasium  of  Liibeek  ;  studied  theology 
and  philology  in  the  university  of  Helmst'adt;  was 
appointed  rector  of  the  school' of  Saalfeld  in  1668, 
and  professor  of  history  in  the  university  of  Jena 
in  1671.  He  was  pos  essed  of  an  almost  encyclo- 
pedic knowledge,  travelled  much  in  Germany  and 
Denmark,  examining  the  archives  and  libraries, 
and  published  a  number  of  valuable  works  relat- 
ing to  the  history  of  Thuringia  and  Saxony.  In 
1691  he  published  at  Jena  his  T heolngisehe  Lehr- 


sdtze  von  dem  rechtmdxsigem  Pietismo,  in  which  he 
protested  against  the  use  of  the  term  "  pietism  " 
as  a  nickname,  as  the  religious  stand-point  there- 
by denoted  was  indeed  the  true  representative  of 
Christianity.  The  book  was  hotly  attacked,  es- 
pecially by  superintendent  Johann  Schwartz  of 
Querfurt;  but  Sagittarius  left  none  of  his  adver- 
saries without  an  answer:  Theses  apologctica  Iheo- 
logicce  (1C92),  Christlicher  Neu-Jahrs-'Wunsch  an 
alle  evangelische  Theologos  (1692).  He  also  wrote 
Wistaria  vitce  Georgii  Spalalini  (1693),  and  Introiluc- 
tio  in  historiam  ecclesiaslicam.  See  J.  A.  Sciimid: 
Commenlarius  de  vita  el  scriptis  Caspari  Sagiltarii 
Jena,  1713.  neudec'ker. 

SAHAK.     See  Armenia  (Literature,  p.  142). 

SAILER,  Johann  Michael,  b.  in  the  village  of 
Aresing,  near  Schrobenhausen,  Bavaria,  Nov  17, 
1751 ;  d.  at  Regensburg,  May  20,  1832.  In  1770 
he  entered  the  Jesuit  college  at  Landsberg,  and 
after  the  dissolution  of  the  order,  in  1773,  he 
studied  theology  and  philosophy  at  the  university 
of  Ingolstadt.  In  1777  he  was  ordained  priest, 
and  appointed  repetilor  publicus  in  theology  and 
philosophy.  In  1780  he  was  made  professor  of 
dogmatics,  and  in  1784  he  moved  to  Dillingen  as 
professor  of  pastoral  theology.  But  on  Nov;  4, 
1794,  he  was  suddenly  dismissed,  accused  of  par- 
ticipation in  secret  political  intrigues,  and  of 
connection  with  the  Illuminati ;  and  for  many 
years  he  lived  in  retirement  in  Munich  or  at 
Ebersberg,  developing,  however,  a  great  literary 
activity.  His  orthodoxy  had  long  been  suspected 
by  the  Ultramontanists,  but  the  suspicion  was 
entirely  without  ground.  However  much  lie  at 
times  was  harassed  by  doubts  (see  his  book,  Der 
Friede,  1*21),  he  never  swerved  from  that  which 
forms  the  essential  and  vital  points  of  the  Roman- 
Catholic  faith  ;  and  his  opposition  to  the  ration- 
alism and  indifference  of  the  age  was  energetic 
and  successful.  Meanwhile  his  works  —  Briefe 
aus  alien  Jalirhunderlen,  Griuidleliren  der  Religion, 
Gluckseliejkeitslehre  (afterward  entitled  Moralpld- 
losophie),  Ueber  Erziehung  fur  Erzielter,  Die  Weis- 
Jieil  auf  tier  Gasse,  etc.,  —  gathered  a  considerable 
number  of  disciples  around  him.  "Without  form- 
ing a  theological  school,  he  wielded  a  great  reli- 
gious influence,  and  he  received  tempting  offers 
from  abroad.  In  1818  the  king  of  Prussia  offered 
him  the  archiepiscopal  see  of  Cologne.  But  he 
declined:  he  would  not  leave  Bavaria.  In  ISi'l 
he  was  made  capitular  at  Regensburg;  in  1822, 
coadjutor  to  the  bishop ;  in  1829,  bishop.  A  col- 
lected edition  of  his  works,  consisting  of  forty  vol- 
umes, was  commenced  in  1820,  but  not  completed 
until  after  his  death.  The  most  prominent  among 
his  disciples  was  Melchior  Diepenbrock  (q.  v.). 
See  lives  of  Sailer  by  Bodemax  (Gotha,  1856),  and 
.4/r/;;»Ve'-(Freiburg-i.-Br.,  1865.)  HERZOG. 

SAINT  ALBANS,  the  seat  of  an  English  bishop- 
ric, a  town  of  Hertfordshire,  twenty  miles  north- 
west of  London.  Population  in  1871,  8,303.  the 
cathedral-like  abbey-church  was  part  of  a  Bene- 
dictine monastery,  founded  in  795. 

SAINT  JOHN,  Knightsof.  See  Military  Reli- 
gious Orders. 

SAINT-MARTIN,  Louis  Claude  de,  lephlosopue 
iriconnn,  b.  at  Amboise,  Jan.  is,  1743;  d.  in  Pans, 
Oct.  13,  1803;  the  only  noticeable  theosophist  the 
French  tongue  has  produced.  He  grew  up  in  a 
devout  home,  was  educated  in  an  ecclesiastical 
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institution,  studied  law,  entered  afterwards  the 
army,  and  became,  while  a  young  officer  in  the 
garrison  of  Bordeaux,  an  enthusiastic  adherent  of 
Dora  Martinez  de  Pasqualis.  'Die  pupil,  how- 
ever, soon  separated  from  the  master,  entered  into 
connection  with  Cagliostro,  studied  Swedenborg, 
resigned  his  position  in  the  army,  wrote  books 
which  attracted  much  attention,  —  Jhs  emurs 
et  lie  la  n'ritc'  (1775).  and  Tableau  tialvrel  des 
rapports  entre  Di(  u,  I'hummc,  et  I'unirers  (ITS"-'),  — 
and  travelled  extensively  in  England.  Italy,  and 
(iermany,  making  everywhere  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  mystical  spirits  of  the  age,  Wil- 
liam Law,  Best,  the  Galatzin  family,  and  others. 
From  ITS*  to  1791  he  lived  in  Strassburg,  his 
"paradise;"  and  while  there  he  studied  .lacob 
Boeluue,  and  wrote  L'homine  de  desir  ( 1790),  JCcce 
homo  (17!i_),  and  Li  nout-el  homme  (IT!)!').  The 
French  Revolution  he  hailed  with  great  enthusi- 
asm: but  he  soon  discovered  the  utter  lack 
of  moral  responsibility  which  characterized  its 
movements,  and  he  sent  out  a  word  of  warning, 
Li  lire  a  un  ami  (17!)ti),  Eclair  stir  ['association 
hmiaine  (1797),  Esprit  ties  closes  (1800);  but  his 
books  were  not  read,  and  his  last  independent 
work,  Minislire  de  l' homme  Esjirit  (1S02),  was 
completely  thrown  into  the  shade  by  Chateau- 
briand's Gone  du  Christianisme.  In  the  last 
years  of  his  life  he  was  much  occupied  with  a 
French  translation  of  Jacob  Boehme,  which, 
considering  the  enormous  difficulties,  is  remark- 
ably well  done.  Most  of  his  own  works  were 
translated  into  German  and  commented  upon  by 
Frantz  von  Baader.  His  life  lias  been  written 
by  Gence  (18-24),  L.  JIoiii-av  (1850),  Sai.nte- 
Beuve,  in  Caaseries  du  Lundi,  vol.  x.,  Card 
(1*52),  Scuauer  (who  published  his  correspond- 
ence, 1*02),  and  Matter  (1*02).  A  consistent 
theosophical  system  he  did  not  give ;  but  deep 
glimpses  of  Christian  truth  sparkle  everywhere 
in  his  books  in  close  proximity  to  singular  ex- 
pressions of  the  prejudices  and  the  fanaticism  of 
his  time.  G.  bucii.sexsxiijutz. 

SAINT-SIMON  DE  ROUVROY,  Count  Claude 
Henri,  b.  in  Paris,  Oct.  17,  1760;  d.  there  May 
19,  1825.  He  was  educated  for  the  army,  and 
fought  with  bravery  in  the  American  War 'of  In- 
dependence. But  from  early  youth  his  brain  was 
busy  with  great  social  schemes.  In  Mexico  he 
proposed  to  cut  a  canal  through  the  isthmus  ;  in 
Spain  he  proposed  to  connect  Madrid  with  the 
sea.  During  the  Revolution  he  speculated  in 
confiscated  estates,  made  a  fortune,  kept  a  mag- 
nificent establishment  in  Paris,  squandered  all 
his  riches,  and  found  himself  penniless  just  as  he 
had  finished  his  great  plan  of  a  complete  social  re- 
organization,—  the  consummation  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. He  proposed  to  Madame  de.  Stael-IIolstein, 
in  order  to  have  her  as  a  partner  in  his  great 
scheme  of  revolutionizing  society ;  but  she  declined 
the  offer.  And  from  that  moment  till  his  death 
he  often  had  to  fight  against  actual  starvation. 
His  books  attracted  no  attention,  —  Letlres  d'un 
habitant  de  Geuere,  1802  ;  Introduction  aux  trarau.e 
litteraires  du  19  siecle,  1808,  2  vols.;  De  la  re- 
organization rle  la  societe  europe'enne,  1814;  L' In- 
dustrie, 1817,  etc.,  —  though  he  found  enthusiastic 
pupils  among  men  like  Augustin  Thierry  and  Aug. 
Lomte.  In  despair,  he  attempted  to  commit  sui- 
cide, but  was  fortunately  prevented.     On  his  bed 


of  suffering  he  wrote  his  two  best  books:  Calc- 
cliisna  juililii/iw,  152.S-21;  and  Nouveau  Clirislia- 
oisvir,  1SL'5.  In  many  respects  he  was  far  in 
advance  of  his  time,  lie  had  not  tin'  prejudices 
of  many  of  his  contemporaries.  He  was  aware  of 
the  part  Christianity  has  played  in  the  history 
of  civilization,  and  he  spoke  with  respect  of  the 
labor  of  the  lower  clergy.  But  his  knowledge  was 
utterly  incomplete,  and  led  him  to  extremely  wrong 
views.  He  considered  the  Reformation  a  retro- 
grade movement.  Most  influence  he  has  exercised 
through  his  disciples,  Olinde  Rodrigues,  hazard, 
Kufantin,  and  others.  His  life  was  written  by  G. 
Hubbard,  Paris,  1*57.        a.  isrcnsKXHrin'TZ. 

SAINTS',  Day  of  All.     See  All-Saintn'-Day. 

SAINTS,  Worship  of  the.  The  apostolic  desig- 
nation of  Christians  as  "saints"  (Rom.  i.  7  ;  1  Cor. 
i.  2)  was  used  down  to  the  days  of  Ireineus  and 
Tertullian.  The  inclination  early  developed  it- 
self to  apply  the  term  in  a  peculiar  sense  to  such 
Christians  as  had  lived  exemplary  lives,  and  had 
witnessed  a  steadfast  confession  in  life  and  death, 
often  a  martyr's  death.  As  early  as  the  second 
part  of  the  second  century,  congregations  were 
celebrating  the  memory  of  martyrs.  The  day  of 
their  martyrdom  was  called  the  day  of  their  birth 
(yevittlia  tCiv  /lapripuv'),  and  set  apart  for  special  ser- 
vices; and  the  place  where  the  remains  of  a  martyr 
were  interred  was  regarded  as  consecrated.  There 
the  story  of  his  sufferings  and  death  was  related 
once  a  year,  and  the  Lord's  Sapper  celebrated  in 
token  of  the  communion  of  saints.  Eusebius 
(IV.  15)  states  that  the  Church  of  Smyrna  hon- 
ored the  bones  of  I'olycarp  above  silver  and  gold. 
In  the  fourth  century  a  yearly  festival  of  all  saints 
and  martyrs  was  appointed  by  the  Eastern  Church. 
One  of  Chrysostom's  homilies  (  De  mtirtyrihus  totius 
or&i's)  was  delivered  on  this  festival.  The  Western 
Church  did  not  appoint  an  all  saints'  day  till  the 
seventh  century. 

The  respect  for  the  memory  of  the  saints  grad- 
ually degenerated  into  a  worship  of  saints  and 
their  relics.  The  monkish  system,  w  hich  began 
in  the  third  century,  was  the  occasion  of  exagger- 
ated accounts  of  the  piety  and  power  of  men  who 
spent  their  lives  in  caves,  devoting  themselves  to 
the  most  severe  ascetic  practices.  Miracles  were 
associated  with  their  names.  Cyprian,  Gregory 
of  Nvssa,  Gregory  Xazianzen,  Ambrose,  Augus- 
tine, and  others  exalted  their  memories  [in  trea- 
tises and  sermons  on  the  saints  called  l'a>iet/i/rics], 
and  attributed  to  them  a  part  in  the  judgment 
and  power,  by  their  intercessions,  to  become  pro- 
tectors of  men  on  earth.  It  was  taught  that  they 
not  only  interceded  for  the  pardon  of  sins,  but  for 
the  relief  of  physical  infirmities  (Ambrose:  De 
Viiluis  '.)).  Chapels  and  churches  were  erected 
over  their  bones,  and  relics  were  carried  as  amu- 
lets. Their  aid  was  sought  at  the  inception  of 
journeys,  for  ships  at  sea,  etc.  Special  saints 
were  associated  with  different  cities,  lands,  and 
occupations.  Peter  and  Paul  are  the  pations  of 
Rome;  James,  of  Spain;  Andrew,  of  Greece; 
Gregory  of  Tours,  of  France;  Luke,  of  painters  ; 
.John  ami  Augustine,  of  theologians:  Ivo,  of  jurists; 
Crispin,  of  shoemakers,  etc.  Vigilantius  of  Bar- 
celona protested  vigorously  in  the  fifth  century 
against  such  worship  as  idolatry,  but  Jerome  de- 
fended the  practice  with  vigor. 

The  worship  of  saints  was  fixed  in  the  Oriental 
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Church  by  the  Second  Nicene  Council  (787),  John 
of  Damascus  having  before  argued  for  the  practice. 
The  theologians  of  the  West  took  up  the  subject, 
and  advanced  arguments  in  favor  of  the  custom. 
Peter  Lombard,  Alexander  of  Hales,  and  Thomas 
Aquinas  display  much  skill  in  this  direction,  but 
distinguished  between  the  worship  (harpe'ia,  adora- 
tio)  due  to  God,  and  the  worship  (SovTieia,  invocatio) 
due  to  saints.  Thomas  demanded  for  Mary  an 
honor  lower  than  that  due  God,  and  yet  higher 
than  that  due  the  saints  (huperdulia).  The  in- 
creasing host  of  the  saints  was  divided  into  six 
classes ;  and  the  Roman  Breviary  ordains  that  they 
shall  lie  addressed  ("  Apostles,  martyrs,  etc.,  pray 
for  us  ")  at  all  other  times  than  the  high  festivals. 
The  art  of  the  middle  ages  was  likewise  devoted 
to  bring  out  the  emblems  and  peculiarities  of  the 
saints.  Peter  was  pictured  with  the  keys,  John 
with  a  lamb  upon  his  arm,  Paul  with  a  sword, 
Bartholomew  with  a  knife,  etc.  On  account  of 
the  smuggling-in  of  martyrs,  the  Pope  was  called 
upon  to  declare  who  were  saints ;  and  in  973  John 
XV.  canonized  the  first  saint  in  the  person  of 
Bishop  Ulrich  of  Augsburg. 

In  the  eleventh  century  Guibert,  abbot  of  No- 
gent  raised  his  voice  against  the  abuses  of  saint- 
worsliip  in  his  work,  De  pignoribus  Sanctorum. 
Wiclif  ridiculed  those  who  sought  the  interces- 
sion of  any  other  than  Jesus  Christ.  Nicolaus 
of  Clemanges,  in  his  De  iwvis  celebritatibus  non  in- 
sliluendis,  advocated  a  return  to  the  practice  of  the 
early  ages,  when  the  worship  of  the  saints  did  not 
prevail  to  the  exclusion  of  the  worship  of  God. 
The  Reformers  lifted  up  their  voices  in  sternest 
protest  against  the  practice  of  the  clmrch,  and 
the  confessions  deny  all  scriptural  warrant  for  it. 
The  Council  of  Trent  (XXV.)  established  it, 
condemning  all  who  denied  the  efficacy  of  the  in- 
tercession of  the  saints.  Modern  Roman-Catholic 
divines  endeavor  in  vain  to  find  a  scriptural  war- 
rant for  it  in  Rev.  v.  is,  viii.  3,  xx.  4 ;  and,  if  they 
appeal  to  the  Disciplina  Arcana  of  the  first  cen- 
turies, Protestants  reply  by  giving  a  different 
explanation  of  that  secret  discipline. 

The  legends  of  the  saints  form  a  large  litera- 
ture, which  is  full  of  fancies  and  falsehoods. 
Calendars  and  Martyrologies  dating  back  to  the 
eighth  century  are  in  existence.  The  collection 
most  highly  prized  in  the  East  is  that  of  Simeon 
Metaphrastes  of  the  twelfth  century.  The 
Legenda  Aurea  of  Jacob  de  Voragine  is  highly 
prized  in  the  West.  The  most  important  of  the 
later  works  is  the  A  eta  Sanctorum,  edited  by  the 
Bollandists,  [Antwerp,  1043  sqq.,  Paris,  1875; 
Mrs.  Jamieson  :  Sacred  and  Legendary  Art,  Lon- 
don, 1848,  2  vols. ;  Legends  of  the  Monastic  Orders, 
1S.">();  Baring-Gould  i  Lives  of  the  Saints,  Lon- 
don, 1873-77,  15  vols.].     See  arts.   Acta  Mae-' 

TYRUM,  CANONIZATION.  UROTEISEN. 

SAKYA   MUNI.     See  Buddhism. 

SAL'AMIS,  the  largest  and  most  important  city 
of  the  Island  of  Cyprus ;  situated  on  the  eastern 
shore,  with  an  excellent  harbor ;  was  the  first  place 
in  the  island  visited  by  Paul  and  Barnabas,  who 
preached  the  gospel  in  the  synagogue  (Acts  xiii. 
5).  "  ! 

SALEM  WITCHCRAFT.     S„e  Witchcraft. 

SALES,  Francis  de.     Si-c  Francis  of  Sales. 

SALIC,  Christian  August,  l>.  at  Domersleben, 
near  .Magdeburg,   April   0,  1002 ;   d.  at  Wolfen- 


biittel,  Oct.  3,  1738.  He  studied  at  Halle  and 
Jena,  and  published,  besides  other  works,  a  Voll- 
standige  Hislorie  der  Augsburgischen  Konjession 
(Halle,  1730-35,  3  vols.),  and  a  Vollstiindige  Oe- 
schichte  des  Tridentinischen  Conciliums,  which,  how- 
ever, did  not  appear  until  after  his  death  (1711-45, 
3  vols.).  His  biography  was  written  in  Latin  by 
Ballenstedt,  Helmstadt,  173S. 

SALISBURY,  or  NEW  SARUM,  capital  of  Wilt- 
shire, Eng.,  seventy-eight  miles  west-south-west 
from  London  ;  population  in  1871, 12,903.  It  is  the 
seat  of  a  bishopric,  transferred  from  Old  Sarum  in 
1217,  where  it  had  been  established  prior  to  1078. 
Its  cathedral  wras  commenced  in  1220,  and  finished 
in  1258:  it  has  been  since  1868  completely  restored. 
See  W.  II.  Jones:  Salisbury,  London,  1880. 

SALISBURY,  John  of.  See  John  of  Salis- 
bury. 

SALMANTICENSES.  Towards  the  close  of  the 
sixteenth  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century  the  hostility  between  the  Dominicans  and 
the  Jesuits  became  very  intense  in  Spain.  Pope 
Paul  V.  commanded  the  contending  parties  to 
keep  silence  :  but  the  controversy  continued ;  and 
at  Salamanca,  the  headquarters  of  the  Dominican 
camp,  the  professors  took  an  oath  to  give  a  pure 
representation  of  the  views  of  Augustine  and 
Thomas  Aquinas,  without  any  Semi-Pelagian  col- 
oring. For  this  purpose  the  celebrated  Collegii 
Salmanticensis  ciirsus  theologicus  was  published, 
Salamanca,  1631  sqq.,  9  vols.  ;  Lyons,  167!),  12 
vols. ;  new  ed.,  Paris,  1871  sqq  ,  20  vols.  It  was 
directed  against  Molinos.  The  principal  authors 
were  Antoxius  de  Olivero,  Dominicus  a 
S.    Theresia,   and  Johannes   ab    Annuncia- 

TIONE.  ZOCKLKlt. 

SALMASIUS,  Claudius,  b.  at  Semur  in  Burgun- 
dy, April  15, 1588 ;  d.  at  the  baths  of  Spaa,  Sept.  3, 
1053;  one  of  the  greatest  scholars  of  his  age,  and 
famous  for  his  Deft  nsio  regia  pro  Carolo  I.  (1649), 
which  called  forth  the  sharp  answer  of  Milton. 
He  studied  at  Paris  and  Heidelberg;  was  in  1632 
appointed  professor  of  classical  literature  and  lan- 
guage at  Leyderr;  and  went  in  1650  to  Sweden, 
on  the  invitation  of  Queen  Christine.  Among  his 
works  several  —  De  primatu  papa;,  De  episenpis 
et  presbyteris,  De  transsubatanliatione,  Super  Herode 
infanticida,  etc.  — have  theological  interest. 

SALMERON,  Alphonso,  b.  at  Toledo  in  Octo- 
ber, 1515 ;  d.  at  Naples,  Feb.  13, 1585.  He  studied 
at  Alcala  and  Paris ;  joined  Ignatius  Loyola,  and 
became  one  of  the  founders  and  most  active  mem- 
bers of  the  Society  of  Jesu.  Fanatical  in  his 
resistance  to  the  Reformation,  he  visited  almost 
every  country  in  Europe,  was  present  at  the  Coun- 
cil of  Trent  as  papal  theologian,  and  wrote  com- 
mentaries on  most  of  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament. 

SALT  (rnp,  u?mi,)  plays  in  the  Bible  an  impor- 
tant part:  in  the  Old  Testament  through  its  use 
in  all  sacrifices  (Lev.  ii.  13;  Mark  ix.  49),  and 
in  the  New  Testament  through  its  symbolical 
application  to  the  position  of  Christians  in  the 
world  (Matt.  v.  13).  The  Mosaic  injunction 
rests  upon  the  Oriental  custom  of  eating  salt,  on 
the  ratification  of  a,  covenant,  as  the  pledge  of 
perpetual  and  mutual  friendship  between  the  con- 
tracting parties,  because  of  its  property  of  preser- 
vation :  hence  a  lasting  covenant  was  called  "  a 
covenant   of   salt"   (Num.   xviii.    If);    2   Chron- 
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xiii.  5).  The  salt  of  the  sacrifice  symbolized 
the  firmness  of  the  bond  between  Jehovah  and 
Israel,  lint  salt  was  also  strewn  over  a  cursed 
place  to  indicate  that  nothing'  could  any  longer 
be  allowed  to  grow  there,  because  there  can  be 
no  vegetation  where  the  ground  is  sat  united  with 
salt  (Dent.  xxix.  23;  dudg.  ix.  -15;  Zeph.  ii.  !>): 
hence  "a  salt  land''  was  a  barren  land  (dob 
xxxix.  6;  Jer.  xvii.  0).  The  necessity  of  em- 
ploying salt  in  cooking  is  expressed  in  Job  vi.  6. 
Josephus  (Antiq.  XII.  3,  ■">)  states,  what  of  course 
would  be  understood,  that  in  the  temple  there 
was  always  a  great  quantity  of  salt.  It  was  also 
for  sale  in  the  temple-marts  (Mai:  Diss.  de  usu 
salii,  Giessen,  lii(IJ). 

The  salt  thus  used  was  obtained  principally 
from  the  valley  of  salt  (2  Sain.  viii.  13),  south 
of  the  Dead  Sea,  where  the  soil  is  entirely  cov- 
ered with  salt,  left  there  every  year  on  the  reces- 
sion of  the  waters;  from  Jebe]  Usdum,  two  or 
three  miles  south  of  the  Dead  Sea,  substantially 
a  mountain  of  rock-salt,  about  seven  miles  long, 
from  a  mile  and  a  half  to  three  miles  wide,  and 
several  hundred  feet  high,  and  by  evaporating 
Dead  Sea  water.  According  to  Josephus,  only 
"  Sodomitish  "  salt  could  be  used  in  the  temple 
[cf.  Carpzov  :  Appar.,  p.  718].  The  reasons  of 
this  regulation  were,  (1 )  that  this  salt  was  a  wit- 
ness to  the  terrible  consequences  of  God's  wrath, 
and  a  constant  exhortation  to  repentance,  and 
(2)  it  was  a  product  of  the  Holy  Land  itself. 
But  since  Oriental  salt  contains  many  mineral 
impurities,  by  exposure  to  rain  or  dampness  it 
may  lose  its  savor :  hence  our  Lord's  expression 
(Matt.  v.  13  ;  Mark  ix.  50  ;  Luke  xiv.  34).  Chris- 
tians lose  their  savor  by  undue  exposure  to  the 
sinful  world.  [By  "salt-pits"  (Zeph  ii.  9)  are 
meant  such  pits  as  the  Arabs  still  dig  on  the  shore 
of  the  Dead  Sea  in  order  that  they  may  be  filled 
when  the  spring  freshets  cause  the  sea  to  overflow. 
Then,  when  the  water  has  evaporated,  the  sides 
of  the  pits  are  found  to  be  incrusted  with  salt 
an  inch  thick.]  wilhelju:  I'uessel. 

SALT  SEA  (Deut.  iii.  17;  Josh.  iii.  16,  xii.  3), 
commonly,  although  never  in  the  Bible,  called  the 
Dead  Sea.  The  Bible  writers  also  call  it  the  "sea 
of  the  plain-"  (Deut.  iv.  4!)),  the  "east  sea"  (Joel 
ii.  -'0;  Ezek.  xlvii.  18;  Zeuli.  xiv.  S),  and  '-vale 
of  Siddim"  (Gen.  xiv.  3).  The  designation  "Dead 
Sea"  was  given  by  early  Greek  writers;  so  the 
Arabs  call  it,  more  commonly,  however,  Bahr  hut 
("Lake  of  Lot").  It  is  sixteen  miles  east  from 
Jerusalem,  is  forty-six  miles  long,  and  ten  and  a 
third  wide  at  the  widest  part,  and  covers  nearly 
three  hundred  square  miles.  In  shape  it  is  ob- 
long; on  each  side- are  mountains.  The  Jordan 
empties  into  it,  as  do  also  several  minor  streams; 
but  the  lake  has  no  outlet:  hence  the  water  is 
impregnated  with  mineral  substances,  containing, 
on  an  average,  twenty-five  percent  of  solid  sub- 
stances, half  of  which  is  common  salt,  and  has 
extraordinary  buoying  qualities,  and  a  specific 
gravity  of  from  1.021  to  ].2.">(i.  From  the  pres- 
ence of  chloride  of  magnesium  the  water  gets  its 
bitter  taste;  from  chloride  of  calcium,  its  smooth 
and  oily  touch.  The  lake  is  surrounded  by  "un- 
mixed desolation."  But  it  is  not  true  that  birds 
flying  over  it  drop  dead,  for  there  are  numerous 
varieties  of  birds  on  its  shores ;  but  no  fish  can 
live  in  it.     The  bottom  of  the  lake  is  gradually 


sinking.  See  Lieut.  YV.  V .  Lynch  :  Narratire  of 
the  United  Mules  Expedition  to  the  liieer  don/an  and 
the  Deial  Sou,  Phila.,  181!),  9th  ed.,  1853;  F.  de 
Satlcv:  Aarralive  of  a  Joiinie//  round  the  Dead 
Sea  in  1850  and  1851,  London,  1853,  2  vols. ;  E.  H. 
1'almfk  :  The  Desert  of  the  Exodus,  1871,  2  vols. ; 
Canon  Tkistkam  :  The  Land  of  JSIoedi,  London 
and  New  York,  1873;  KoniNsoN:  liesearehes , 
Schaff:   liihle  hands,  pp.  L'S3-L'!)5. 

SALTZMANN,  Friedrich  Rudolph,  b.  at  Strass- 
burg,  March  9,  17-19  ;  studied  jurisprudence  and 
history  ;  travelled  as  tutor  to  Baron  von  Stein, 
afterwards  Prussian  minister  of  state;  settled  in 
1770  in  his  native  city,  and  began  publishing  a 
political  paper,  but  was  suspected  of  aristocratic 
tendency,  and  compelled  to  flee  in  1793.  After 
the  fall  of  Robespierre  he  returned,  and  resumed 
his  activity  as  an  editor.  But  in  the  mean  time 
a  great  change  had  taken  place  in  his  inner  reli- 
gious life.  He  had  become  acquainted  with  the 
French  and  German  mystics;  and  though  he  kept 
aloof  from  the  so-called  spiritists,  Mesnier,  Cag- 
liostro,  etc.,  he  became  himself  a  pronounced 
mystic.  Of  his  religious  writings,  Es  vird  alles 
neu  v:erden  (18(12-1(1),  Das  ehrisli.  Erbauunijstitatl 
(appearing  from  1805  for  several  years),  B/ie/.e  in 
das  Gehrimniss  des  llalhsi-htusses  Go/tes  (1810), 
Relif/ion  iter  Biiiel  (1811),  found  many  readers  on 
both  sides  of  the  Rhine,  and  even  in  Northern 
Germany.      He  died  after  1S2I).  MATTER. 

SALVATION.     See  Eeiikjiition. 

SALVATION  ARMY,  The,  is  a  body  of  men 
and  women,  joined  together  after  the  fashion  of 
an  army,  with  a  general,  colonels,  majors,  cap- 
tains, and  lower  officers,  under  whom  are  the 
privates,  bent,  as. they  claim,  upon  presenting 
the  gospel  in  a  manner  to  attract  the  attention  of 
the  lowest  classes.  Its  organizer  and  leader  is 
William  Booth,  by  baptism  a  member  of  the 
Church  of  England,  but  by  conversion  a  Wes- 
leyan,  and  afterwards  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
New  Connection.  In  this  latter  capacity  he  had 
great  success;  but  in  1*01  he  withdrew  from  the 
regular  ministry,  and  devoted  himself  to  inde- 
pendent evangelistic  work.  In  18(55  he  came  to 
the  east  of  London,  and  there  began  the  move- 
ment which  resulted  in  the  organization  of  the 
"Salvation  Army"  in  1870.  The  name  conies 
from  the  methods  adopted  and  the  object  aimed 
at.  The  army  studiously  avoids,  as  far  as  may  be, 
religious  phraseology,  calling  its  places  ol  meeting 
"  Salvation  Warehouses  "  and  "  Salvation  Stores," 
puts  its  notices  in  military  or  startling  terms,  and 
deliberately  adopts  peculiar  posters  and  window 
placards  to  announce  its  presence  and  work.  Its 
object  is  everywhere  to  make  a  sensation.  The 
expenses  of  the  army  are  borne  by  collections. 
Care  is  taken  to  have  its  pecuniary  affairs  as 
public  as  possible,  and  its  expenses  low.  In  doc- 
trine it  is  broadly  evangelical.  It  does  not  teach 
sinless  perfection,  but  the  possibility  of  "a  heart 
from  which  the  blood  of  Christ  has  cleansed  away 
all  unrighteousness."  It  does  not  seek  to  draw 
persons  from  existing  churches;  but  it  desires  to 
make  converts  among  the  most  abandoned  classes, 
who  lie  outside  of  religious  influences.  Much 
noise  and  confusion  attend  its  operations,  but 
these  it  considers  necessary  accompaniments. 
The  members  of  the  army  wear  a  peculiar  though 
plain   uniform,  parade  the  streets  with  martial 
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the  Salzburg  Protestants  to  come  and  settle  under 
his  sceptre.  The  archbishop  was  compelled  to 
yield,  and  a  regular  emigration  was  arranged. 
So  less  than  18,000  people  were  removed  to  Prus- 
sia, and  Leopold  Anton  lived  to  see  thorns  and 
thistles  cover  large  tracts  of  his  country.  Sec 
Gockisct  :  Emigrntioiugaschichte  tier  Salzb.  Luth.,\ 
Leipzig,  1734;  Panse  :  Geschicltte  ik-r  Aitx/cander- 
ung  iter  eninyclischen  Suli/ntn/,  r,  Leipzig.  1S27 ; ' 
[Clarus:  Die  Ausic.  <l.  prot.  gexinnt.  Suhb..  Inns- 
bruck, 1864;  and  Erdmanx,  in  Hkrzog2,  vol. 
xiii.  pp.  323-335.]  kostkk.      \ 

SAMARIA  AND  THE  SAMARITANS.  Sama- 
ria is  the  name  of  a  city  of  the  province.  1.  City. 
It  was,  according  to  1  Kings  xvi.  'J3,  24,  built 
by  Oinri,  the  sixth  king  of  Israel,  who,  after  the 
burning-down  of  his  palace  at  Tirzah,  bought  a 
hill  from  a  certain  Shemer,  on  which  he  built 
a  city  which  he  called  Shomron,  after  the  former 
possessor.  Samaria  continued  to  be  the  metropolis 
of  Israel  for  the  remaining  two  centuries  of  that 
kingdom's  existence ;  was  twice  besieged  by  the 
Syrians  (1  Kings  xx.  1;  2  Kings  vi.  24-vii.  20), 
but  without  effect,  till  at  last  it  was  taken  by  Shal- 
maneser  (2  Kings  xviii.  9,  10),  and  the  kingdom 
of  the  ten  tribes  was  destroyed.  After  this  cap- 
ture, Samaria  appears  to  have  continued,  for  a  time 
at  least,  the  chief  city  of  the  foreigners  brought 
to  occupy  the  places  of  the  departed  natives.  At 
the  time  of  the  Maceabteans,  Samaria  was  again 
a  fortified  city ;  for  Josephus  describes  it  as  a  very 
strong  city  (Ant.,  XIII.  10,  2).  John  Hyrcanns 
took  it  after  a  year's  siege,  and  razed  it  (Joseph., 
Wars,  I.  2,7,  Ant,  XIII.  10,  2).  By  directions 
of  Gabinius,  Samaria  and  other  demolished  cities 
were  rebuilt  (Ibid.,  XI V.  5,  3)  ;  but  its  more 
effectual  rebuilding  was  undertaken  by  Herod 
the  Great,  who  called  it  Sebaste,  in  honor  of  the 
Emperor  Augustus.  It  was  colonized  by  six 
thousand  veterans  and  others,  for  whose  support 
a  district  surrounding  the  city  was  appropriated. 
Sebaste  is  to-day  a  poor  village. 

2.  I'rm.-ince.  As  such,  Samaria  is  first  mentioned 
1  Mace.  x.  30,  then  in  the  Xew  Testament  (Luke 
xvii.  11;  John  iv.  4  sq. ;  Acts  i.  8,  viii.  1,  5,  ix.  31, 
xv.  3),  and  by  Josephus  ( War,  III.  3,  4).  Two  hours 
from  Samaria,  towards  the  south-east,  lies  Xablus, 
the  ancient  Sichem,  the  seat  of  Samaritan  cult, 
where,  for  a  very  long  time,  the  Samaritans,  or, 
as  they  call  themselves,  the  Shomerim,  i.e.,  cus- 
todians of  the  law,  lived. 

3.  SaniariliiHs.  When  Cyrus  permitted  the 
Jews  to  rebuild  the  temple,  the  colonists  of 
Samaria  asked  to  be  permitted  to  take  part  in 
the  work  of  building  (Ez.  iv.  2).  On  being  re- 
fused to  do  so,  the  Samaritans  succeeded  in  pre- 
venting the  erection  of  the  temple  for  twenty 
years,  and  offered  the  same  unrelenting  opposition 
to  Nehemiah,  when  in  445  he  set  about  rebuild- 
ing the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  which  till  now  had 
lain  in  ruins.  They  welcomed  with  open  arms 
any  refugees  from  Jerusalem,  who  for  crime,  or 
to  escape  the  strict  Mosaic  rule  there  established, 
might  wish  to  leave  their  country  (Jos.  -.  Ant.,  XI. 
8.7).  No  doubt  the  stern  reforms  introduced  by 
Nehemiah  on  his  second  visit  (Xeh.  xiii.)  were 
highly  distasteful  to  many  who  preferred  the 
laxity  ^which  had  crept  in  during  his  absence,  and 
to  these  an  asylum  was  always  open  at  Shechem. 
The  alienation   between   the    two    nations   was 


finally  completed  when  the  Samaritans  at  last 
succeeded  in  erecting  a  rival  temple  on  (jerizim, 
and  endeavored  to  transfer  thither  the  prestige 
of  the  older  one  of  Jerusalem.  The  immediate 
occasion  of  the  undertaking  was  the  refusal  of 
Manasseh,  brother  of  Jaddua  the  high  priest,  and 
son-in-law  to  Sanballat  the  Samaritan  governor, 
to  dissolve  his  irregular  marriage  in  obedience  to 
the  admonition  of  the  Jewish  elders.  To  reward 
him  for  his  constancy,  Sanballat  exerted  himself 
to  erect  a  rival  sanctuary,  and  there  established 
him  in  the  high  priesthood.  With  this  the  sepa- 
ration between  the  Jews  and  Samaritans  became 
final,  and  up  to  this  day  they  have  perpetuated 
their  mutual  hatred.  On  tin;  troubled  scene  of 
politics  which  opened  after  the  death  of  Alexan- 
der the  Samaritans  suffered  equally  with  the  Jews. 
Under  Ptolemy  Lagi,  a  colony  of  Jews  and  Sa- 
maritans was  deported  into  Egvpt.  Under  John 
Itvrcanus,  their  temple  was  destroyed  about  130 
B.C. ;  and  many  Samaritans  emigrated  to  Damas- 
cus, where  they  built  a  temple.  Under  the  Ro- 
mans, they  first  enjoyed  many  liberties  ;  but  their 
unquiet  spirit  caused  them  often  great  troubles. 
Under  Vespasian,  a  revolt  was  quelled  with  the 
loss  of  11,000  persons,  and  Sichem  received  a  gar- 
rison and  the  name  Flavia  Neapolis.  The  rest 
which  they  enjoyed  under  the  rule  of  the  Anto- 
nines  was  interrupted  under  Commodus,  Septimius 
Severus,  Constantine,  and  Constantius.  (Juieter 
times  fell  to  their  lot  under  Julian,  Valentinian, 
and  Yalens  :  their  fortunes  varied  under  the  later 
emperors.  Laws  unfavorably  affecting  their  posi- 
tion were  passed  by  Ilonorius  and  Theodosius  II. 
The  latter  even  forbade  them  to  erect  new  syna- 
gogues. The  hatred  with  w  hich  they  had  formerly 
regarded  their  Jewish  rivals  began  to  concentrate 
itself  upon  the  Christians,  now  that  the  new  faith 
had  become  that  of  the  empire.  In  tl;e  year  4*4, 
while  under  the  rule  of  Zeno,  they  attacked  the 
church  at  Xablus,  maimed  the  bishop,  and  mur- 
dered many  of  the  worshippers,  committing  the 
like  atrocities  at  Casarea  also.  Under  Anastasius 
and  Justinian,  fresh  troubles  broke  out.  In  529  a 
general  revolt  of  the  Samaritans  took  place  against 
the  Christians.  The  severity  with  which  this  was 
put  down  by  Justinian,  followed  by  the  enactment 
of  severe  laws  against  them,  completely  crushed 
the  Samaritan  people.  Al;my  tied  to  Persia;  many 
became  Christians.  In  030  they  fell  under  Mo- 
hammedan rule.  During  the  time  of  the  crusades 
they  came,  in  1090,  into  the  power  of  the  cru- 
saders ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  some  temporary 
occupations  by  the  Saracens,  remained  under  the 
Christians  till  1244,  when  they  again  became  sub- 
ject to  Mohammedan  rule.  Since  1517  they  have 
been  under  Turkish  rule.  Brief  notices  of  the 
Samaritans  and  their  country  appear  in  the  works 
of  Benjamin  of  Tudela  (twelfth  century).  But 
little  was  known  of  them  till  the  close  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  when  Joseph  Scaliger  first  opened 
communications  with  them,  addressing  a  letter  to 
the  congregations  at  Xablus  and  Cairo.  Answers 
arrived  in  1589,  but  not  till  after  Scaliger's  death. 
In  1071  Robert  Huntington,  bishop  of  Raphoe, 
chaplain  to  the  English  factory  at  Aleppo,  paid  a 
visit  to  Xablus,  procured  from  them  a  Pentateuch, 
and  in  conjunction  with  Thomas  Marshal],  rector 
of  Lincoln's  College,  Oxford,  carried  on  a  corre- 
spondence with  the  Samaritans,  which  lasted,  with 
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drumming,  banners,  and  singing,  are  obligated 
to  go  anywhere  they  may  be  sent,  and  exhibit 
courage  bordering  upon  recklessness.  In  Novem- 
ber, 1883,  according  to  report  of  the  army's  "  com- 
missioner for  the  United  States  of  America,"  the 
army  had  500  stations,  1,400  officers  wholly  paid 
by  the  work  in  England.  It  had  spread  all  over 
Great  Britain,  the  North  of  Ireland,  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  had  entered  Sweden, 
France,  India,  Africa,  and  New  Zealand.  In 
the  United  States  it  had  50  stations,  including  3 
in  California,  '■>'.)  permanently  engaged  officers, 
and  during  1882  and  1883  had  purchased,  by  con- 
tributions of  "  those  blessed  through  the  work  of 
the  army,"  nine  properties  valued  at  #38,000. 
The  War  Cry,  the  army's  organ,  had  a  circulation 
of  twenty  thousand  weekly-  *ee  All  about  the 
Salcation  Army,  London,  1883,  28  pp. 

In  1883  the  army  was  expelled  from  several 
cantons  of  Switzerland  (Geneva,  Bern,  and  Neu- 
chatel)  as  disturbers  of  the  peace. 

SALVE,  a  salutatory  formula  of  great  solem- 
nity, is  used  as  the  opening  word  in  many  cele- 
brated Latin  hymns,  of  which  we  mention,  Salve, 
caput  cruentatam,  one  of  the  seven  passion-hymns 
by  St.  Bernard,  translated  by  Mrs.  Charles  (Chris- 
tian Life  in  Sony),  "  Hail,  thou  Head !  so  bruised 
and  wounded;  "  by  Afford  (Tear  of  Praise), 
"  Hail !  that  Head  with  sorrows  bowing  ;  "  by 
Baker  (Hymns,  Ancient  and  Modern),  "O  sacred 
Head,  surrounded."  —  Salve,  festa  dies,  toto  venera- 
bilis  (eco,  a  resurrection-hymn  by  Venantius  For- 
tunatus,  translated  into  English  by  Mrs.  Charles 
(I.e.),  "  Hail,  festal  day!  ever  exalted  high ;"  in 
Lyra  Eucharistica,  "Hail,  festal  day!  forever- 
more  adored;"  in  Sehaff's  Christ  in  Song,  "  Hail, 
day  of  days,  in  peals  of  praise." — Sal cclc,  flares 
martyrum,  by  Prudentius,  translated  into  English 
by  Chandler  (Hymns  of  the  Primitive  Church), 
"  Hail,  infant  martyrs  ;  "  by  Caswall  (Hymns  and 
Poems),  "Flowers  of  martyrdom."  —  Salve  mundi 
saiulare,  a  passion-hymn,  translated  into  English 
by  Mrs.  Charles  (7.  c),  -  All  the  world's  salva- 
tion, hail;"  and  by  Kynaston  (Lyra  Messianica), 
"Jesus  hail!  the  world's  salvation." 

SALVIANUS,  b.  in  Gaul,  probably  at  Cologne 
[Treves],  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century; 
d.  as  presbyter,  in  Marseilles,  after  495  ;  was  an 
elegant  and  prolific  writer.  Of  his  works  are 
still  extant,  De  acaritia,  written  about  440,  first 
edited  by  Richardson,  Basel,  1528,  a,  denunciation 
of  the  avarice  of  the  laity,  in  favor  of  the  church  ; 
De  c/ubernatione  Dei,  often  called  De  procidentia, 
written  about  451,  first  edited  by  Brassicanus, 
Basel,  1530,  a  defence  of  divine  Providence,  some- 
what resembling  the  De  civilate  Dei  by  Augustine  ; 
nine  letters  to  different  persons.  Collected  edi- 
tions of  his  works  were  published  by  Pithoeux 
(Paris,  1580),  Baluzius  (Paris,  1669),  [C.  Halm 
(Berlin,  1S78),  F.  Paidy  (Wien,  1883).  There  is 
a  French  translation  by  Gregoire  and  Colombet, 
Paris,  1834.  See  also  F.  Paui.y  :  Die  handschrift- 
liche  Uflierlieferuiiij  des  Salcianus,  Wien,  1881 
(41  pp.).]  HERZOG. 

SALZBURG.  From  Bohemia,  the  Hussite 
movement  penetrated  into  the  diocese  of  Salz- 
burg, and  in  1420  Archbishop  Eberhard  III.  was 
compelled  to  employ  very  severe  measures  in  order 
to  suppress  that  heresy  in  his  countries.  Appar- 
ently he  succeeded.     Nevertheless,  the  very  first 


writings  of  Luther  caused  a  singular  com  motion 
throughout  the  whole  population  ;  and  when  Stau- 
pitz,  Paul  Speratus,  Stephan  Agrieola,  and  Georg 
Sch'arer  had  successively  preached  the  views  of 
the  Reformation  in  the  country,  the  archbishop 
Wolfgang  Dietrich,  found  it  necessary  not  only 
to  silence  and  expel  a  number  of  preachers,  but  to 
cleanse  the  very  flocks.  In  1588  he  issued  a 
decree  ordering  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  of 
Salzburg  either  to  return  to  the  Roman-Catholic 
faith,  or  to  leave  the  country  within  a  month ; 
and  in  1614  the  edict  was  extended  to  the  whole 
country,  and  enforced  by  means  of  a  swarm  of 
Capuchins  and  a  troop  of  soldiers.  Again,  for 
some  time,  the  country  seemed  on  the  right  path, 
until  in  1685  a  priest  in  the  Tefferegger  valley 
discovered  a  whole  congregation  of  secret  Luther- 
ans. They  used  the  Bible,  Luther's  Catechisms, 
Spangenberg's  postils,  and  Urban  Rhegius's  See- 
lenarzeney  (medicine  for  the  soul)  for  their  edifi- 
cation and  instruction  ;  and  they  assembled  often 
in  the  dead  of  night  for  common  prayer  and 
singing.  The  archbishop,  Maximilian  Gandulph, 
ordered  them  to  present  their  confession  of  faith: 
but,  the  confession  being  a  very  simple  statement 
of  purely  biblical  views,  it  was  found  utterly 
heretical ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  interference  of  the 
elector  of  Brandenburg  and  the  diet  of  Ratishon, 
the  archbishop  gave  his  subjects  the  option  be- 
tween recantation  and  exile.  The  next  year, 
however,  Gandulph  died  ;  and  the  question  was 
dropped  by  his  successor.  But  in  1728  Leopold 
Anton  ascended  the  episcopal  chair,  and  his  prin- 
cipal object  was  to  amass  power  and  wealth  for 
himself  and  his  family.  The  heresy  question 
seemed  to  him  a  suitable  point  of  operation;  and 
he  declared  that  he  would  have  the  heretics  out 
of  the  country,  even  though  all  the  field  should 
be  covered  with  thorns  and  thistles.  The  Jesuits 
were  let  loose  on  the  population,  and  chicaneries 
very  rapidly  turned  into  actual  persecutions.  The 
old  conditions  were  revived, — recantation,  or 
exile ;  and,  in  order  to  suit  the  purposes  of  the 
archbishop,  exile  was  made  to  mean  confiscation 
of  property,  and  renunciation  of  family.  As  such 
measures  were  utterly  at  variance  with  the  stipu- 
lations of  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  complaints 
were  made  both  to  the  emperor  in  Vienna,  and 
to  the  diet  at  Ratisbon;  and  Prussia,  Denmark, 
Holland,  and  England  interfered.  The  arch- 
bishop charged  a  committee  with  investigating 
the  whole  matter,  and  placing  it  on  a  legal  foot- 
ing. The  committee  travelled  from  county  to 
county  to  register  the  names  of  the  Protestants, 
and  hear  their  complaints  ;  and  as  it  gave  golden 
promises  of  religious  freedom,  and  justice  in  every 
respect,  the  Protestants  were  not  slow  in  coming 
forward.  But,  when  the  archiepiscopal  govern- 
ment discovered  that  no  less  than  20,678  persons 
wished  to  separate  from  the  Roman-Catholic 
Church,  it  immediately  changed  its  policy.  Aus- 
trian troops  were  sent  for,  and  quartered  upon 
the  Protestant  households;  and  a  kind  of  </ragon- 
ades  was  introduced.  Only  with  great  difficulty 
could  the  Protestants  obtain  permission  to  leave 
the  country,  and  their  children  and  property  were 
retained.  In  this  great  emergency  the  king  ot 
Prussia  came  to  the  aid  of  his  co-rehgiomsts. 
He  threatened  to  adopt  a,  similar  policy  towards 
his  Roman-Catholic  subjects,  and  formally  mvit»a 
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intervals,  till  the  latter's  death,  in  1G85.  About 
this  time  a  few  letters  also  passed  between  them 
and  the  celebrated  Job  Luclolf ;  and  then,  with 
the  exception  of  one  letter  addressed,  in  1790,  to 
their  "  Samaritan  brethren  "  in  France,  nothing 
more  is  heard  of  them  till  1808,  when  the  bishop 
and  senator  Gregoire  set  about  making  inquiries 
with  regard  to  them  by  means  of  the  French  con- 
sular agents  in  Syria,  These  letters  are  of  high 
value;  and,  togetherwith  notices  which  we  find 
in  the  works  of  modern  travellers,  they  give  us 
an  insight  into  their  literary  and  religious  state. 
As  to  their 

Doctrines,  they  are  strict  rnonotheists,  and  reject 
all  images.  They  believe  in  angels  and  astrolo- 
gy. They  believe  in  a  day  of  retribution,  when 
the  pious  will  rise  again,  false  prophets  and  their 
followers  will  be  cast  into  the  fire,  and  burned. 
The  coming  of  the  Messiah  is  to  take  place  imme- 
diately before  the  day  of  judgment,  or  six  thou- 
sand years  after  the  creation  of  the  world.  As 
these  have  now  elapsed,  he  now,  though  all  un- 
known, is  going  about  upon  earth.  The  Samari- 
tans expected  in  1853  a  great  political  revolution, 
and  that  in  1803  the  kings  of  the  earth  would 
assemble  the  wisest  out  of  all  nations,  in  order,  by 
mutual  consent,  to  discover  the  true  faith.  From 
the  Israelites,  i.e.,  Samaritans,  will  one  be  sent; 
and  he  will  be  the  Taeb.  He  will  gain  the  day, 
lead  them  to  Gerizim,  where  under  the  twelve 
stones  they  will  find  the  Ten  Commandments  (or 
the  whole  Thorah),  and  under  the  stone  of  Bethel 
the  temple  utensils  and  manna.  Then  will  all 
believe  in  the  law,  and  acknowledge  him  as  their 
king,  and  Lord  of  all  the  earth.  He  will  convert 
and  equalize  all  men,  live  a  hundred  and  ten  years 
upon  earth,  then  die,  and  be  buried  near  Gerizim  ; 
for  upon  that  pure  and  holy  mountain,  which  is 
fifteen  yards  higher  than  Ebal,  no  burial  can  take 
place.  Afterwards  will  all  the  earth  remain  some 
hundreds  of  years  more,  till  the  seven  thousand 
are  completed,  and  then  the  last  judgment  will 
come  on. 

Usages.  —  At  the  present  day  the  Samaritans 
celebrate  seven  feasts  in  the  year;  though  only  one, 
the  passover,  is  observed  with  its  former  solemni- 
ties. [A  minute  and  interesting  account  of  the 
ceremonies  of  this  feast  is  given  by  Stanley  :  His- 
tory of  the  Jeicish  Church,  i.  pp.  134  sq.,  559  sq. 
The  Liturgy  for  this  feast  is  very  rich;  thus  every 
evening  during  the  feast  the  "dream  of  the  priest 
Abisha  "  is  read,  to  hear  which  only  the  elders 
are  permitted.  This  dream  is  contained  in  Cod. 
19007,  Add.  MSS.  Brit.  Museum.  There  are 
passover  hymns  composed  by  the  high  priests 
Marka,  Pinchas,  and  Abisha,  given  by  Heiden- 
heim:  Vierteljahrsschrifl,  iii.  94  sq.,  357  sq.,  475 
sq.  There  exists  also  a  History  of  the  Eruthis,  a 
so-called  Pesach-Hac/gadah,  which  Dr.  S.  Kohn 
published,  with  a  German  translation,  in  Abhand- 
lungen  der  Deulscheii  Mori/tnl.  Gesellscltaft,  1870, 
No.  4.]  The  second  feast,  celebrated  on  the  21st 
of  Nisan,  or  last  day  of  unleavened  bread,  is 
marked  by  a  pilgrimage  to  Gerizim.  The  third 
feast  is  Pentecost ;  the  fourth,  that  of  Trumpets; 
the  fifth  is  the  Day  of  Atonement.  The  first  and 
eighth  days  of  tabernacles  count  for  the  remain- 
ing feast-days.  The  sabbath,  moreover,  is  kept 
with  great  strictness  :  the  years  of  jubilee  and  re- 
lease are  also  still  observed. 


The  Samaritans  have  two  more  days  of  assem- 
bly, though  they  do  not  count  them  as  holidays, 
termed  Summoth,  on  which  the  number  of  the 
congregation  is  taken;  and,  in  return,  every  male 
over  twenty  years  of  age  presents  the  priest  with 
half  a  shekel,  in  accordance  with  Exod.  xxx.  12- 
14,  receiving  from  him  a  calendar  for  the  coming 
six  months,  prepared  from  a  table  in  his  posses- 
sion. From  these  offerings  the  priest  gains  his 
living.  He  may  consecrate  any  of  his  family 
that  he  pleases  to  the  priesthood,  provided  the 
candidate  be  twenty-five  years  of  age,  and  never 
have  suffered  his  hair  to  be  cut.  Like  other  Ori- 
entals, he  never  removes  his  turban,  and  thus  is 
not  easily  to  be  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the 
congregation  ;  but,  in  accordance  with  Lev.  x.  6, 
he  does  not  "  rend  his  clothes  "  by  wearing  a  slit 
on  his  sleeve,  as  other  Samaritans ;  and,  when 
the  roll  of  the  law  is  taken  from  the  ark,  he,  like 
his  assistants,  places  a  cloth,  which  they  call  tal- 
lilh,  around  his  head.  They  wear  white  turbans; 
ordinarily  they  are  compelled,  by  way  of  distinc- 
tion from  Mohammedans,  to  wear  them  of  a  pale- 
red  color.  They  may  cut  their  hair,  or  not,  as 
they  please,  but  not  their  beards,  this  being  for- 
bidden in  Lev.  xix.  27,  xxi.  5.  AVomen  must  let 
their  hair  grow,  and  wear  no  ear-rings,  because 
of  them  the  golden  calf  was  made.  For  fear  of 
scandalizing  the  Mohammedans,  none  but  the  old 
ones  venture  to  attend  the  synagogue.  When  a 
boy  is  born,  great  rejoicing  is  held :  his  circum- 
cision always  takes  place  on  the  eighth  day  after 
birth,  even  though  it  be  a  sabbath.  Boys  marry 
as  early  as  fifteen  or  sixteen,  girls  at  twelve.  The 
Samaritans  may  marry  Christian  or  Jewish  girls, 
provided  they  become  Samaritans.  When  a  man 
has  a  childless  wife,  he  may  take  a  second,  but, 
if  she  also  be  barren,  not  a  third.  Divorces, 
though  permitted,  are  uncommon.  The  dead 
are  prepared  for  burial  by  their  own  friends :  the 
whole  body  is  washed,  but  especially  the  hands 
(thrice),  mouth,  nose,  face,  ears,  both  inside  and 
out  (all  this  is  Mohammedan  fashion),  and  lastly 
the  feet.  The  burial  takes  place,  if  possible,  be- 
fore sunset  the  same  dav,  accompanied  with  the 
recitation  of  the  law  and'hymns.  [The  following 
is  a  part  of  a  litany  for  the  dead:  — 

"Lord  Jehovah,  Elohim,  for  thy  mercy  and  for 
thine  own  sake,  and  for  thy  name,  and  for  thy  glory, 
and  for  the  sake  of  our  lords  Abraham  and  Isaac 
and  Jacob,  and  our  lords  Moses  and  Aaron  and  Elea- 
zar  and  Ithamar  and  Pliinehas  and  Joshua  and  Caleb, 
and  the  hoi v  angels,  and  the  seventy  elders,  and  the 
holy  mountain  of  Gerizim,  Beth  El.  If  thou  accent- 
est  this  prayer,  may  there;  go  forth  from  before  thy 
holv  countenance  a  gift  sent  to  protect  the  spirit  oi 
thv" servant  N.,  the  son  of  N.,  of  the  sons  oiJN.,  •  • 
daughter  .  .  .  from  the  sons  of  N.  .  .  .  O  Lord  Je- 
hovah, in  thv  merry  hav  compassion  on  him  (or  Her), 
and  rest  his  (her)  soul  in  the  garden  of  Eden,  ana 
forgive  him  (or  her)  and  all  the  congregations  ot 
Israel  who  flock  to  Mount  Gerizim,  Beth  El.  Amen. 
Through  Moses  the  trusty.   Amen.   Amen.   Amen,  j 

These  readings  are  continued  every  day  to  the 
next  sabbath,  the  women  of  the  family  watching 
near  the  grave.  On  the  sabbath  it  is  visited  Dy 
the  whole  congregation,  except  the  near  relations, 
who  eat  there  together,  reciting  part  of  the  law, 
and  singing  hymns,  finishing  the  recitation  iatei 
in  the  day  with  the  relations. 

Of  the  Old  Testament  they  only  have 

The  Pentateuch. —The  text  differs  in  many 
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passages  from  the  present  Hebrew  text,  often 
agreeing  with  the  Septuagiut.  It  is  reprinted 
in  the  London  Polyglot.  [The  whole  Pentateuch 
is  divided  into  nine  hundred  and  sixty-tour  para- 
graphs, or  kazzin,  and  is  halved  in  Lev.  vii.  15 
(Authorized  Version  and  Hebrew  text,  viii.  8). 
As  to  its  critical  character,  there  has  always  been 
a  difference  of  opinion  ;  and  for  nearly  two  hun- 
dred vears  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  contro- 
versies on  record  was  kept  up.  The  leader  in 
this  controversy  was  J.  Morin,  who  placed  the 
Samaritan  Pentateuch  far  above  the  received  text; 
and  in  this  opinion  he  was  followed  by  men  like 
Capellus  and  others.  Others,  as  De  Dieu,  Hot- 
tinker,  Buxtorf,  took  the  opposite  view  ;  and  while 
they  maintained  the  superiority  of  the  Hebrew 
text,  yet  in  doubtful  cases,  when  the  Samaritan 
had  an  "unquestionably  clearer"  reading,  they 
would  adopt  it.  Here  the  matter  rested  until 
1815,  when  Gesenius  abolished  the  remnant  of 
the  authority  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  by 
publishing  his  De  Pent.  Sam.  Origine,  Indole  el 
Aucturitate.  The  subject  was  taken  up  again  by 
Kirchheim,  and  of  late  by  Kohn.]  As  to  their 
pronunciation  of  the  Hebrew,  it  differs  somewhat 
fi'om  the  usual.  [According  to  Petermann's  tran- 
scription, the  first  verse  in  Genesis  would  read 
thus:  "  Baraset  bara  eluwem  it  assamem  wit 
aares."]  Besides  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Penta- 
teuch, the  Samaritans  have  also  versions  of  the 
same.     The  most  important  is  the 

Samaritan  Version  [published  by  A.  Briill,  in 
Hebrew  characters,  in  1875]. 

The  Samaritan,  in  Greek  (rd  Safiapemnuv),  proba- 
bly the  same  which  is  mentioned  in  the  Hexapla 
of  Origen. 

The  Arabic  version  of  the  Samaritan  Penta- 
teuch, made  by  Abu  Said  in  Egypt,  on  the  basis 
of  the  Arabic  translation  of  Saadia.  An  edition 
of  this  version  was  commenced  by  Kuenen  at 
Leyden.  Genesis  was  published  in  1851 ;  Exodus 
and  Leviticus,  in  1*54. 

The  other  literature  of  the  Samaritans  is  very 
unimportant.  They  have  ten  prayer-books  for 
the  sabbaths  and  feasts,  besides  two  collections 
of  hymns,  which  they  call  Dun-On  ("  string  of 
pearls  ")  and  Defter  ("  book  ").  Of  their  chroni- 
cles, we  mention  the  Samaritan  Chronicle,  or  Book 
of  Joshua  (sent  to  Scaliger  by  the  Samaritans  of 
Cairo  in  15S4:  it  was  edited  by  Juynboll,  Leyden, 
184$;,  the  Chronicle  of  Abid-Fath,  full  of  fables, 
and  containing  little  useful  matter  [published  re- 
cently by  Vilmar,  with  the  title  Abn/fui/ii.  Annates 
Samaritan i,  etc.,  Gotha,  lou'5]. 

Sects.  —  Concerning  the  sects,  Abiil-Fath's  state- 
ment is  as  follows :  A  sect  appeared  calling  them- 
selves "Dostan,"  or  "The  Friends,"  which  varied 
in  many  respects  from  the  traditions  of  their 
fathers  respecting  many  religious  matters.  Thus 
they  held  for  impure  a  fountain  into  which  a  dead 
insect  had  fallen,  altered  the  time  for  reckoning 
the  purification  of  women  and  commencement 
of  feasts,  forbade  the  eating  of  eggs  which  had 
been  laid,  allowing  those  only  to  be  eaten  which 
were  found  inside  a  slain  bird,  considered  dead 
snakes  and  cemeteries  as  unclean,  and  held  any 
one  whose  shadow  fell  upon  a  grave  as  impure  for 
seven  days.  They  rejected  tin-  words  "Blessed 
be  our  God  forever,"  and  substituted  Elohim  for 
Jehovah  ;  denied  that  Gerizim  had  been  the  first 


sanctuary  of  God;  upset  the  Samaritan  reckoning 
for  the  feasts,  giving  thirty  days  to  each  month, 
rejecting  the  feasts  and  order  of  fasts,  and  the 
portions  due  to  the  Levites.  They  counted  the 
fifty  days  to  Pentecost  from  the  sabbath,  the  day 
after  the  first  day  of  the  passover,  like  the  Jews, 
not  from  the  Sunday  like  the  other  Samaritans. 
Their  priests,  without  becoming  impure,  could 
enter  a  house  suspected  of  infection,  as  long  as 
they  did  not  speak.  When  a  pure  and  a  doubtful 
house  stood  side  by  side,  the  condition  of  the 
latter  was  decided  by  watching  whether  a  clean 
or  unclean  turd  first  settled  upon  it.  On  the  sab- 
bath they  might  only  eat  and  drink  from  earthen 
vessels,  which,  if  defiled,  could  not  be  purified : 
they  might  give  no  food  or  wafer  to  their  cattle ; 
this  was  done  on  the  day  previous.  Their  high 
priest  was  a  certain  Zara,  who  had  been  turned 
out  of  his  own  community  for  immorality. 

At  a  later  period  lived  Dusis.  Being  con- 
demned to  death  for  adultery,  he  was  respited 
on  the  promise  of  sowing  dissension  among  the 
Samaritans  by  founding  a  new  sect.  He  went  to 
Asker  (near  Nablus),  and  formed  a  friendship  with 
a  Samaritan  distinguished  for  his  learning  and 
piety.  Compelled,  however,  to  fly  for  his  life  on 
account  of  a  false  accusation  which  he  had  brought 
against  his  friend,  he  took  shelter  at  Shueike  with 
a  widow-woman  named  Amentiu,  in  whose  house 
he  composed  many  writings ;  but,  finding  that  a 
hot  pursuit  after  him  was  still  maintained,  he  re- 
tired to  a  cave,  where  he  perished  of  hunger,  and 
his  body  was  eaten  by  dogs.  Before  his  depar- 
ture, however,  he  left  his  books  with  his  hostess, 
enjoining  her  to  let  no  one  read  them  unless  he 
first  bathed  in  the  tank  hard  by.  Accordingly, 
when  Levi,  the  high  priest's  nephew,  arrived  with 
seven  others  in  search  of  him,  they  all  bathed, 
one  after  the  other,  in  the  tank ;  and  each,  as  he 
emerged  from  the  water,  exclaimed,  "I  believe  in 
thee,  Jehovah,  and  in  Dusis  thy  servant,  and  his 
sons  and  daughters;"  Levi  adding,  when  his  turn 
came,  "  Woe  to  us  if  we  deny  Dusis,  the  prophet 
of  God!"  They  then  took  the  writings  of  DQsis, 
and  found  that  he  had  made  many  alterations  in 
the  law,  more  even  than  Ezra.  They  concealed 
them,  and  on  their  return  to  Nablus  reported  that 
Dusis  had  disappeared  before  they  arrived,  they 
knew  not  whither.  At  the  next  passover,  Levi 
had  to  read  out  Exod.  xii.  'J'J  in  the  synagogue; 
but  for  "hyssop"  he  substituted  "thyme."  Cor- 
rected by  the  congregation,  lie  still  persevered, 
crying,  "  This  is  right,  as  God  hath  said  by  his 
prophet  Dusis,  on  whom  be  peace!  Ye  are  all 
worthy  of  death  for  denying  the  prophetic  office 
of  his  servant  Dusis,  altering  the  feasts,  falsifying 
the  great  name  of  Jehovah,  and  persecuting  the 
second  prophet  of  God,  whom  he  hath  revealed 
from  Sinai.  Woe  unto  you  that  you  have  rejected 
and  do  not  follow  him  ! "  Levi  was  stoned.  His 
friends  dipped  a  palm-leaf  in  his  blood,  and  or- 
dained that  whoever  would  read  Dusis'  writings, 
and  see  the  leaf,  must  first  fast  seven  days  and 
nights.  They  cut  off  their  hair,  shaved  their 
beards,  and  at  their  funerals  performed  many 
strange  ceremonies.  On  the  sabbath  they  would 
not  move  from  their  place,  and  kept  their  feasts 
only  on  this  day,  during  which  they  would  not 
remove  their  hands  from  their  sleeves.  "When 
one  of  their  friends  died,  they  would  gird  him 
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with  a  girdle,  put  a  stick  in  his  hand,  and  shoes 
on  his  feet,  saying,  "  If  we  rise,  he  will  at  once 
get  up ;  "  believing  that  the  dead  man,  as  soon  as 
he  was  laid  in  the  grave,  would  rise  and  go  to 
paradise.  As  to  the  age  in  which  Dusis  lived, 
it  must  have  been  long  before  Origen ;  for  this 
Father,  in  his  Commentary  on  John  xiii.  27  (ed. 
Lomniatzsch,  ii.  49),  tells  us  that  a  "  certain  Dosi- 
theus  arose,  and  claimed  to  be  the  Messiah.  His 
followers  are  called  Dositheans,  who  have  his 
books,  and  tell  wonderful  stories  of  him,  as  if  he 
had  not  died,  and  is  still  alive  somewhere."  This 
agrees  with  the  statement  of  Abul-Fath  concern- 
ing Dusis.  According  to  Origen,  Dositheus  must 
have  lived  long  before  him,  probably  in  the  first, 
or  at  least  in  the  second  century  of  the  Christian 
era.  That  he  was  the  teacher  or  pupil  of  Simon 
Magus,  as  some  have  asserted,  is  an  untenable 
conjecture. 

[Lit.  —  On  the  Samaritan  Literature  cf.  Peter- 
mann  :  Versuch  e'mer  hebr.  Formenlehre  nach  der 
Aussprache  der  heutigen  Samarit.  (Leip.,  1868),  in- 
troduction; Juyxboll:  Commentarii  in  Historian 
Gentis  Samaritance  (Lugd.  Bat.,  1846),  pp.  58  sq.  ; 
Noldeke:  Ueber  einige  Samaritans. -arab.  Sc/iriflen 
(Gottingen,  18G2)  ;  Geiger  :  Die  Hebr.  Grammalik 
bei  der  Samaritanern,  in  Zeitschrift  der  Deutsch. 
Morgenl.  Gen.  (1863),  xvii.  748 ;  Heidenheim  : 
Vierteljahrsschrij't,  iv.  184  sq.,  347  sq.  ;  Pick:  art. 
"  Samaritan  Literature,"  in  McClintock  and 
Strong's  Cyclop. — On  the  Samaritan  Liturgy, 
including  their  ritual,  doctrines,  and  usages,  cf. 
Gesenius:  Theolog.  Samarit.  (Halse,  1822)  ;  An- 
ecdota  Exon.  (Lipsia?,  1824)  ;  Kirchheim:  Karme 
S/iomron,  pp.  16  sq;  Nutt  :  Sketch  of  Samaritan. 
History,  pp.  65  sq. ,  142  sq. ;  Friedrich  :  De 
Christologie  Samarit.  (Lipsise,  1821);  Langex:  Das 
JudentJium  in  Palestina  (Freiburg,  1866),  pp.  90  sq. , 
1S3  sq.,  232  sq.,  299  sq.,  407  sq. ;  Appel  :  Qucesliones 
de  rebus  Samaritanorum  (Gottingen,  1874)  ;  Pick: 
art.  "Samaritan  Liturgy,"  in  McClintock  and 
Strong's  Cyclop. — On  the  Samaritan  Penta- 
teuch, we  quote  from  the  very  large  literature 
only  the  following :  Gesenius  :  De  Penlateuchi 
Samarit.  origine,  indole  et  aucloritate  (Halse,  1815); 
Frankel:  Vorstudien  (Leip.,  1841),  and  Ueber  der 
Einfluss  der  paldslinisclien  Exegese  (Leip.,  1851)  ; 
Kirchheim  :  Karme  Shomron,  or  Introductio  in 
Librum  Talmudicum  "  De  Samaritanis  "  (Frankf., 
1851,  in  Heb.);  Kohn:  De  Pentateucho  Samaritano 
(Lipsise,  1865);  Geiger:  Nachgelassene  Schriften 
(Berlin,  1877),  iv.  51  sq. ;  Pick:  Horce  Samari- 
tance,  or  .4  Collection  of  Various  Readings  of  the 
Samaritan  Pentateuch  compared  with  the  Hebrew 
and  other  Ancient  Versions,  in  Bibliotheca  Sacra 
(Andover,  1876-78);  by  the  same,  the  art.  "Samari- 
tan Pentateuch,"  in  McClintock  and  Strong's 
Cyclopaedia.  —  On  the  Samaritan  Sects,  cf.  Nutt  : 
Samaritan  History,  pp.  46  sq.  ;  Basnage  :  His- 
toire  des  Juifs  (Taylor's  trans.),  pp.  94  sq. ;  Jost  : 
Geschichle  des  Judenthums  u.  seiner  SeLten,  i.  62 
sq.;  De  Sacy  :  Chrestom.  Arabe,  i.  334  sq.  ;  Pick  : 
the  art.  "  Samaritan  Sects,"  in  McClintock  and 
Strong's  Cyclopaedia. — On  the  Samaritan  Ver- 
sions, cf.,  besides  Gesenius,  "Winer  :  De  Versionis 
Penlal.  Samar.  indole  (Lips.,  1817);  Samuel  Kohn: 
De  Penlat.  Samaritano,  pp.  66  sq.  ;  SamaritaniscJie 
Slndien  (Breslau,  1868),  also  Zur  Sprache,  Litera- 
tur  und  Dogmiitilc  der  Sanuiritaner  (Leip.,  1876); 
Brule:   Zur  Geschiclile  und  Literal tir  der  Samuri- 


tauer  (Frankfort,  1876,  25  pp.);  Kaulen  :  Ein- 
leitung  in  das  A.  Test.  (Freiburg,  1876),  i.  91  sq.  • 
Noldeke,  in  Geiger's  Zeitschrift,  vi.  204  sq. ; 
Barges:  Notice  sur  deux  Fragments  d'un  Penta- 
leuque  He'breu-Samarit.,  1865,  pp.  15  sq. ;  Nutt: 
Sketch  of  Samaritan  History,  pp.  106  sq. ;  Pick  • 
art.  "  Samaritan  Versions,"  in  McClintock  and 
Strong's  Cyclop.  —  On  the  Samaritan  Language 
cf.  G.  J.  Nicholls:  A  Grammar  of  the  Samari- 
tan Language  with  Extracts  and  Vocabulary,  London 
1858 ;  Petermann  :  Brevis  lingua;  Samaritano; 
grammalica,  litteratura,  chreslomathia  cum  glossario, 
Berlin,  1873].  H.  petermann.    (B.'pickj 

SAMARITAN  PENTATEUCH.     See  Samaria. 

SAMOSATA,  Paul  of.     See  Monarchianism. 

SAMPS/EAN.     See  Elkesaites. 

SAMSON  (i.e.,  the  destroyer)  was  an  Israelite 
of  the  tribe  of  Dan  (Judg.  xiii.  2).  His  birth 
was  announced  to  his  mother,  who  had  long  been 
barren.  He  was  to  be  a  Nazarite  from  his  birth. 
The  mother  was  directed,  accordingly,  to  conform 
her  own  regimen  to  the  tenor  of  the  Nazaritish 
law,  and  strictly  abstain  from  wine  and  all  intoxi- 
cating liquor,  and  from  every  species  of  impure 
food.  Samson  was  born  at  Zorah  (Josh.  xv.  33, 
xix.  41).  When  he  was  grown  up,  he  staid  at  the 
camp  of  the  Danites  (Judg.  xiii.  25),  between 
Zorah  and  Eshtaol,  where  "the  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
began  to  move  him  at  times."  From  this  time 
his  career  commences,  and  his  deeds  may  be 
divided  into  six  parts. 

1.  Samson's  Wedding.  —  Samson  goes  to  Tim- 
nath,  where  he  met  one  of  the  daughters  of  the 
Philistines:  "it  was  of  Jehovah."  The  parents 
object  to  such  a  union  at  first,  but  at  last  yield  to 
their  son's  wish.  On  his  first  visit  to  his  future 
bride,  he  slew  a  lion  without  a  weapon ;  and  on  his 
second  visit,  to  espouse  her,  he  found  the  skeleton, 
denuded  of  the  flesh  by  the  birds  and  jackals, 
occupied  by  a  swarm  of  bees  (Judg.  xiv.  1-8). 
At  his  wedding-feast  he  propounded  a  riddle,  the 
solution  of  which  referred  to  his  obtaining  a 
quantity  of  honey  from  the  carcass  of  a  slain  lion ; 
and  the  clandestine  manner  in  which  his  guests 
got  possession  of  the  clew  to  the  enigma  cost 
thirty  Philistines  their  lives  (Judg.  xiv.  10-20). 

2.  Samson's  Vengeance  (Judg.  xv.  1-8).  —  The 
ill  treatment  which  he  had  received  at  the  hands 
of  his  father-in-law,  who,  upon  a  frivolous  pre- 
text, had  given  away  his  daughter  in  marriage  to 
another  man,  prompted  Samson  to  a  vindictive 
deed,  which  was  executed  by  securing  a  multi- 
tude of  jackals,  and,  by  tying  firebrands  to  their 
tails,  setting  fire  to  the  cornfields  of  his  enemies. 
The  indignation  of  the  Philistines,  on  discovering 
the  author  of  the  outrage,  vented  itself  upon  the 
family  of  his  father-in-law,  who  had  been  the  re- 
mote occasion  of  it,  in  the  burning  of  their  house, 
in  which  both  father  and  daughter  perished. 
This  cruelty  provoked  Samson,  and  he  smote 
them  "hip  and  thigh  with  a  great  slaughter." 

3.  The  Battle  Ramalh-lehi,  i.e.,  at  the  lifting-up 
of  the  Jawbone.  —  Having  taken  his  residence  at 
Etam,  he  was  thence  dislodged  by  consenting  to 
a  pusillanimous  arrangement  on  the  part  ot  his 
own  countrymen,  by  which  he  agreed  to  surren- 
der himself  in  bonds,  provided  they  would  not 
themselves  fall  upon  him  and  kill  him.  _  Being 
brought,  in  this  apparently  helpless  condition,  to 
a  place  called,  from  the  event,  Lehi  ("a  jaw  "),  his 
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preternatural  potency  suddenly  put  itself  forth, 
and  snapping  the  cords  asunder,  and  snatching 
up  the  jawbone  of  an  ass,  he  dealt  so  effectually 
about  him,  that  a  thousand  men  were  slain  on  the 
spot.  Wearied  with  his  exertions,  Samson  be- 
came faint  from  thirst.  God  heard  his  prayer, 
and  caused  a  stream  to  gush  from  a  hollow  rock 
hard  by  ;  and  Samson  gave  it  the  name  of  Eti-hak- 
kore  (i.e.,  the  well  of  him  that  hearetb). 

4.  The  Gules  of  Ca:a  at  Hebron  (Judg.  xvi.  1-3). 
—  Samson  suffered  himself  weakly  to  be  drawn 
into  the  company  of  a  woman  of  loose  character 
at  Gaza.  The  inhabitants  attempt  to  detain  him 
at  Gaza  by  closing  the  gates  of  the  city,  and  mak- 
ing them  fast;  but  Samson,  apprised  of  it,  rose 
at  midnight,  and  breaking  away  bolts,  bars,  and 
hinges,  departed,  carrying  the  gates  to  a  hilltop 
near  Hebron. 

5.  The  Attempted  Outwitting  in  the  Valley  of 
Sorek  (Judg.  xvi  4-14).  —  Here  he  lived  with 
Delilah.  Tempted  by  the  bribe  of  the  Philis- 
tines, she  employs  all  her  arts  to  worm  from  him 
the  secret  of  his  strength.  Three  times  he  de- 
ceived her,  abashing  at  the  same  time  the  Philis- 
tines lying  in  wait. 

6.  Samson's  Self-treachery  and  Death  (Judg.  xvi. 
15-31).  At  last,  in  a  moment  of  weakness,  Sam- 
sou  disclosed  to  Delilah  the  fact  that  his  strength 
lay  in  his  hair,  —  not  that  it  really  lay  in  his  hair, 
but  in  the  fact  that  it  arose  from  his  relation  to 
God  as  a  Xazarite.  The  Philistines,  having  de- 
prived him  of  sight,  at  first  immured  him  in  a 
prison,  and  made  him  grind  at  a  mill  like  a  slave. 
In  the  process  of  time  his  hair  recovered  its 
growth,  and  Samson  experienced  the  help  of 
Jehovah  (Judg.  xvi.  28).  A  feast  was  celebrated 
in  honor  of  Dagon,  and  Samson  was  ordered  to  be 
brought  out  to  be  made  a  laughing-stock  for  the 
immense  multitude.  He  grasped  the  massive  pil- 
lars; and,  bowing  with  resistless  force,  the  whole 
building  fell  upon  the  lords  and  upon  all  the 
people  that  were  therein.  "  So  the  dead  which 
he  slew  at  his  death  were  more  than  they  which 
he  slew  in  his  life."  His  brethren  buried  him 
between  Zorah  and  Eshtaol,  in  the  burying-place 
of  his  father. 

Lit.  —  Winer:  Real-Worterh.,  ii.  400-46!) ;  Com- 
mentaries on  Judges  by  Uosen.mui.ler,  Studei:, 
Bertheau,  and  Cassel  (in  Lange)  ;  Rorkoff  : 
Die  Simsonssage,  Leip.,  1860.  h.  DIESTEL. 

SAMSON,  Bernhardin,  a  Franciscan  monk 
noted  for  his  traffic  in  indulgences  in  Switzer- 
land^ He  was  a  native  of  Milan,  but  the  dates 
of  his  birth  and  death  are  not  known.  He  en- 
tered Switzerland  as  the  agent  of  Cardinal  Forli, 
who  had  charge  of  the  sale  in  that  region  ;  but 
his  behavior  caused  much  scandal,  and  after  some 
disastrous  encounters  with  Zwingli  and  Bullinger 
he  was  recalled  by  Leo  X.  Nothing  further  is 
known  of  him.  See  Hottinger:  Hetuetische 
Kirchengeschichte,  Zurich,  17U8  (iii.). 

SAMUEL  was  born  as  the  son  of  Elkanah,  an 
Ephrathite,  at  Ramathaim-zophim,  in  the  moun- 
tain of  Ephraim,  and  was  of  Levitical  descent; 
for  not  only  did  he  perform  priestly  functions,  but 
his  descendants  also,  like  Ileman  his  grandson, 
one  of  the  chief  singers  in  the  Levitical  choir,  are 
counted  as  belonging  to  the  Levites.  His  mother, 
Hannah,  for  a  long  time  childless,  sought  from 
God  the  gift  of  a  son,  whom  she  dedicated  to  the 


Lord  before  his  birth,  to  the  office  of  a  Xazarite. 
When  the  son  was  born,  she  called  him  Samuel, 
"the  asked,  or  beard  of  (iod."  As  soon  as  he 
was  weaned,  she  brought  him  unto  the  house  of 
the  Lord  (1  Sam.  i.  24),  where  he  afterwards  re- 
mained. He  vas  dressed  in  a  sacred  garment,  an 
ephod  of  white  linen;  and  his  mother  gave  him 
every  year  a  little  mantle  reaching  down  to  his 
feet.  And  "the  child  Samuel  grew  on,  and  was 
in  favor  both  with  the  Lord,  and  also  with  men" 
(ii.  20). 

Samuel's  Call.  —  Times  looked  rather  gloomy 
in  Israel.  Eli  the  high  priest  was  a  weak  charac- 
ter;  his  sons  prostituted  the  sanctuary;  the  peo- 
]  ile  served  idols ;  and  the  oppressive  power  of  the 
Philistines  was  felt.  Thus  it  was  that  Samuel 
bad  no  idea  how  the  Lord  revealed  himself  to  the 
prophets,  the  messengers  of  his  word  (1  Sam.  iii. 
1,  7).  "While  he  was  sleeping,  he  received  his  first 
revelation,  or  communication,  —  the  doom  of  Eli's 
apostate  house  (iii.  11-14).  Other  revelations 
speedily  followed  this.  The  frequency  of  God's 
messages  to  the  young  prophet  established  his 
fame  :  his  words  were  treasured  up,  and  Shiloh 
became  the  resort  of  those  who  came  to  bear  him 
(iii.  19-21).  Samuel  was  not  only  a  prophet  like 
others,  but  he  is  also  the  first  of  the  regular  suc- 
cession of  prophets  (Acts  iii.  24).  His  influence 
at  the  beginning  of  his  career  —  "and  the  word 
of  Samuel  came  to  all  Israel"  (1  Sam.  iv.  1)  — 
paved  the  way  for  his  judicial  administration; 
and,  although  he  was  neither  called  nor  elected 
to  this  office,  yet  "Samuel  judged  the  children  of 
Israel  in  i\lizpeh  "  (vii.  6).  But  the  zenith  of  his 
prophetical  activity  was  the  election,  rejection, 
and  second  election  of  the  theocratic  king  (viii- 
xvi.),  which  was  mediated  by  his  office.  After 
having  anointed  David  as  king  (xvi.  13  sip),  he 
retired  to  his  house  at  Ram  ah;  and,  besides  his 
death  (xxv.  1),  oidy  his  apparition  at  Endor  is 
recorded  (xxviii.).  Samuel's  prophetic  activity 
was  not  confined  to  a  mere  receiving  and  com- 
municating the  divine  word,  but  he  also  founded 
and  guided  those  societies  which  are  known  as 
the  schools  of  the  prophets.  The  spirit  of  prophecy, 
it  seems,  had  in  the  time  of  Samuel  gained  pos- 
session of  many.  In  order  to  keep  away  all  im- 
pure elements,  it  was  necessary  to  conserve  and 
purify  those  of  whom  the  Spirit  had  thus  taken  a 
hold  by  teaching  and  discipline ;  and  to  achieve 
this  Samuel  formed  them  into  one  congregation 
near  Raman,  where  they  lived  in  habitations 
(Ileb.,  Naioth,  xix.  1!)  sq.),  Samuel  "standing- 
appointed  over  them"  (xix.  20),  ruling  and  lead- 
ing thern  by  the  power  of  his  spirit. 

Samuel's  judicial  activity  was  not  only  the  out- 
growth of  the  prophetic  office,  but  was  also  con- 
stantly guided  by  it.  We  must  not  only  suppose 
that  he  dispensed  judgment  with  prophetic  wis- 
dom, but  that  he  also  pleaded  the  cause  of  the 
people  as  a  man  who  hail  the  spirit  of  God.  Al- 
though Samuel  had  never  drawn  the  sword,  except 
in  one  case  (1  Sam.  xv.  33),  yet  he  was  a  hero. 
He  was  the  first  who  gained  such  a  decisive  vic- 
tory over  the  Philistines,  that  all  the  days  of 
Samuel  they  never  again  attacked  the  Israelites 
(vii.  13);  and  the  Eben-ezer  stone  was  the  sign 
of  victory  which  Samuel  put  up.  As  to  the  man- 
ner in  winch  Samuel  exercised  his  judicial  office, 
we  know  that  he  annually  visited,  in  discharge 
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of  his  duties  as  ruler,  the  three  chief  sanctuaries, 
—  Bethel,  Gilgal,  and  Mizpeh  (vii.  16).  At  other 
times  he  lived  at  Ramah,  and  exercised  his  func- 
tions there  (vii.  17).  When  he  became  old,  he 
appointed  his  sons  Joel  and  Abiah  as  judges,  not 
to  take  his  place,  but  to  relieve  him.  They  were 
judges  at  Beersheba  (viii.  2).  ISut  these  sons 
possessed  not  their  f ather's  integrity  of  spirit,  but 
"  turned  aside  after  lucre,  took  bribes,  and  per- 
verted judgment "  (viii.  3)  ;  so  the  elders  of  the 
people  came  to  him  and  said.  "  Behold,  thou  art 
old,  and  thy  sons  walk  not  in  thy  ways  :  now  make 
us  a  king  "  (viii.  5).  Although  the  Lord  fulfilled 
the  desire  of  the  people,  yet  the  people  sinned  in 
preferring  the  splendor  of  an  outward,  visible 
kingdom  to  the  glory  of  the  invisible  kingdom 
of  Jehovah  (viii.  7,  x.  19,  xii.  12,  16  sq.).  At  the 
command  of  God,  Samuel  anointed  and  made 
Saul  king,  and  then  retired  from  public  office 
(xii.).  Saul  proved  himself  incapable  of  lead- 
ing the  people.  Samuel's  help  was  often  needed. 
AVhen  after  the  rejection  of  Saul,  and  David's 
anointing  to  the  throne,  Samuel  felt  assured  that 
David  was  the  man  after  God's  heart,  able  to  build 
up  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  he  retired  entirely  from 
public  life.  Only  once  again  he  came  forward 
before  his  death  to  defend  the  anointed  of  the 
Lord  against  the  rejected  by  the  Lord(xix.  18-24). 
It  may  be  that  in  his  retirement  Samuel  put  in 
writing  what  is  called  (1  Chron.  xxix.  2!l)  the 
"Book  of  Samuel." 

Samuel's  Priesthood.  —  In  this  direction  Samuel 
only  filled  a  gap  out  of  necessity.  Eli  was  dead, 
and  his  two  sons  also.  The  ark  was  taken,  Shiloh 
was  desolated.  In  this  time  of  need  Samuel  re- 
stored the  orphaned  priesthood  by  building  an 
altar  at  Ramah  (1  Sam.  vii.  17).  Here,  as  well 
as  at  Miz])eh  (vii.  5),  Gilgal  (xi.  15),  and  Bethle- 
hem (xvi.  2  sq.),  he  offered  sacrifices.  His  priestly 
function,  however,  consisted  not  merely  in  sacri- 
ficing, but  more  especially  in  praying  for  the  peo- 
ple (vii.  5,  8,  viii.  (i,  xii.  16-23) ;  and  the  efficacy 
of  the  power  of  his  prayer  is  often  mentioned 
(Ps.  xcix.  6;  Jer.  xv.  1). 

In  reviewing  the  whole  career  of  Samuel,  we 
notice  that  he  forms  a  transition  period.  He  is 
the  last  judge,  and  mediates  the  reconstruction  of 
the  theocracy  by  founding  the  royal  and  propheti- 
cal offices,  which  again  were  of  the  greatest  influ- 
ence for  the  formation  of  the  priestly  office.  Some 
regard  Samuel  as  a  type  of  John  the  Baptist.  It 
cannot  be  denied  that  there  are  many  striking 
parallels  between  both,  but  the  Baptist's  activity 
was  not  as  comprehensive  as  Samuel's.  John  was 
nothing  but  a  voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilder- 
ness, whilst  Samuel  had  to  reform  and  to  guide 
the  whole  religious  and  political  life  of  the  na- 
tion. Samuel  died  at  Ramah  (1  Sam.  xxv.  1, 
xxviii.  :j).  All  Israel  lamented  him.  He  was 
buried  in  his  house  at  Ramah.  See  the  works  of 
Knobel  :  Prophet  d.  Hebr.,  ii.  28  sq. ;  Kostei:  :  Die 
Projiheten  lies  A.  uial  N.  T.\  Bruch:  Weisheitslehre 
tier  flebra/r,  1851,  pp.  38  sq. ;  Ziegler  :  J-Jislor. 
Entiriclcetvng  tier  giitll.  Offenbarung,  18-11,  pp.  168 
sq. ;  Soulier  :  Die  Kimige  in  Israel,  18.3!),  pp.  1 
sq. ;  Das  Erangel'mm  des  Reiches  von  Christianus, 
Leip.,  1859,  pp.  158  sqq;  [Geikie  :  Hours  iriih  the 

JJilile,  vol.  ii.].  E.  XAEGELSBACH. 

SAMUEL,  Books  of,  so  called  because  he  is 
the  prominent  figure  in  their  history,  not  because 


he  was  their  author.  They  originally  formed  one 
book,  as  the  Massoretic  note  to  1  Sam.  xxviii.  24, 
which  states  that  this  verse  is  the  middle  of  the 
book,  incontestably  proves.  In  the  Septuagint 
they  are  called  "  The  First  and  Second  Book  of 
the  Kings."  Daniel  Bomberg  was  the  first  to  in- 
troduce the  division  into  the  printed  Hebrew  text 
(Venice,  1517).  The  Book  of  Samuel  links  itself 
directly  to  Judges,  which  presents  the  confusion 
of  that  period  by  showing  how  the  monarchy 
arose,  and  reached  its  height.  It  divides  itself 
into  three  principal  parts :  (A)  The  history  of 
Samuel,  the  last  judge  and  the  prophetic  founder 
of  the  monarchy  (1  Sam.  i.-xii.);  (B)  The  history 
of  Saul,  the  first  king  of  Israel  (xiii.-xxxi.);  (C) 
The  history  of  David  (2  Sam.  i.-xxiv.).  The 
death  of  David  is  given  in  1  Kings.  The  book  is 
a  unit,  but  flows  not  from  one  source,  but  from 
several,  which  the  author  combines,  without,  how- 
ever, being  able  always  to  disguise  the  fact.  But 
the  modern  critics  overdo  the  matter  when  they 
find  everywhere  contradictions.  And  they  do  not 
agree  in  tracing  the  sources.  For  instance,  M. 
Duncker,  Seinecke,  and  Reuss  try  to  make  out 
that  the  history  of  Saul's  elevation  to  the  monarchy 
rests  upon  three  different  and  mutually  exclusive 
accounts:  (1)  xi.,  which  they  say  is  the  original 
historical  account;  (2)  ix.  1-x.  16;  (3)  viii.,  x. 
17-27.  Dillmann  and  Wellhausen  trace  it  to  two 
sources:  (1)  ix.  1-10,  16,  x.  27b-xi.  11,  15;  (2) 
viii.  10,  17-27",  xi.  12-14.  "Wellhausen  considers 
the  second  account  as  unhistorical,  and  of  exilian 
or  post-exilian  origin.  Dillmann  maintains  that 
one  or  the  other  must  be  false.  But  since  the 
editor  of  the  book,  if  he  did  really  make  up  his 
history  out  of  two  different  sources,  evidently 
considered  them  of  equal  value,  and  mutually 
supplementary,  the  first  question  to  be  answered 
is,  Was  he  not  right  ?  Of  course,  if  there  is  no 
living  God  who  regulates  the  future  in  its  smallest 
details,  and  can  reveal  it,  then  both  accounts  are 
equally  unhistorical.  But,  if  there  be  such  a  God, 
then  there  is  no  difficulty  in  accepting  both  ac- 
counts as  true,  and  fitting  together. 

It  is  true  that  in  First  Samuel  there  are  told 
several  similar  stories,  —  Saul's  inspiration  (x.  10- 
12  and  xix.  22-24),  his  rejection  as  king  (xiii.  8-14 
and  xv.  12  sqq.),  his  madness  (xviii.  10  sq.  and 
xix.  9  sqq.),  David's  sparing  of  Saul  (xxiv.  and 
xxvi.),  David's  flight  to  the  rhilistines  (xxi.  10-15 
and  xxvii.  1  sqq.) ;  but  the  second  story  is  not  an 
exact  repetition  of  the  first.  The  circumstances 
were  similar:  hence  the  same  general  result  fol- 
lowed, yet  they  were  not  identical  in  the  two. 
It  is  also  true  that  there  are  genuine  repetitions 
and  breaks,  formal  incongruities  and  contradic- 
tions, transpositions,  etc.  Cf.  vii.  12,  13  with 
ix.  16,  x.  5,  xiii.,  which  is  intelligible  only  on  the 
supposition  that  there  was  i  fresh  attack  of  the 
Philistines  (xi.  15),  or  that  Samuel's  victory  was 
temporary.  Again:  in  David's  early  history  there 
is  some  confusion.  In  Second  Samuel,  otherwise 
more  united,  there  are  some  such  phenomena  : 
e.g.,  2  Sam.  vii.  1,  9,  speaks  of  David's  peace 
resulting  from  the  wars  mentioned  in  the  next 
chapter;  between  xiv.  27  and  xviii.  IS  nothing 
is  said  about  Absalom's  death.  The  present 
Hebrew  text  of  the  book  is  defective  and  faulty : 
e.g.,  2  Sam.  xxi.  8,  Michal  for  Merab  ;  the  name  of 
Goliath's  brother,  missing  in  2  Sam.  xxi.  19,  is  to 
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be  supplied  from  1  Chron.  xx.  5.  But  the  at- 
tempts (Thenius  ami  Wellhausen)  to  make  up 
deficiencies  by  the  aid  of  the  LXX.  are  conjectural, 
and  more  or  less  arbitrary. 

While  the  author  of  Kings  regularly  names  his 
sources,  the  author  of  Samuel  docs  this  only  once 
(2  Sam.  i.  18).  But  it  is  probable  that  the  author 
had  recourse  to  the  official  records  spoken  of  in 
1  Chron.  xxix.  29.  The  book  contains  l's.  xviii. 
and  the  "last  words  of  David"  (2  Sam.  xxiii. 
1-7).  The  time  of  composition  was  after  David's 
death  (2  Sam.  v.  5),  after  the  separation  of  the 
kingdom,  but  before  the  downfall  of  Judah  (1  Sam. 
xxvii.  d).  Many  rabbis  make  Jeremiah  to  be  the 
author.  But  in  truth,  neither  author  nor  definite 
date  can  be  assigned  to  it.  The  author  is,  how- 
ever, no  mere  compiler,  but  one,  who,  in  the  true 
prophetic  spirit,  made  thorough  use  of  the  sources. 
The  book  takes  high  rank  in  literary  and  histori- 
cal respects.  The  style  is  classic  and  graphic.  The 
honest  and  impartial  character  of  the  prophetic 
author  comes  out  in  his  statement  of  many  things 
which  were  in  plain  contradiction  to  the  Mosaic 
law,  and  in  his  faithful  and  unvarnished  account 
of  David's  failings,  notwithstanding  his  prejudice 
in  his  favor. 

Lit. —  See  the  Commentaries,  especially  those 
by  Thexius  (2d  ed.,  1804),  Keil  (2d  ed.,'  1804). 
Ekdmaxx  (in  Lange,  1870);  the  Introductions  by 
J.  J.  Staiielix  (1802),  Dr.  Wette-Schrader 
(1809),  Keil  (3d  ed.,  1*7-!),  Bleek-Wellhausex 
(1878) ;  the  llistvn/  of  Israel,  by  Ewald  (3d  ed.. 
1864,  trans.),  Wellhausen  (1878).  Reuss  (1881); 
also  K.  H.  Graf:  Die  //escliie/ilhehen  Ditcher  des 
Allen  Test/urn  ids,  LsiiO  ;  Weli.hausen  :  Der  Text 
der  Biicher  Sniiiueli.i,  1871.  v.  ORELLI. 

SANBAL'LAT  (Ileb.,  EltajD,  or  £3*72:0,  so  Baer 
and  Delitzsch  ;  LXX.,  2ara;3aAAar ;  a  name,  proba- 
bly, of  Assyro-Babylonian  origin,  i.e.,  Sin-ulallit, 
"Sin  [moon-god]  bestowed  life")  is  mentioned 
in  the  following  passages  of  the  Bible,  all  in  the 
Book  of  Xehemiali:  Neh.  ii.  10,  19,  iv.  1  sq.  (Heb. 
iii.  33  sq.),  iv.  7  sqq.,  cf.  15  [Heb.  iv.  1  sqq.,  cf. 
9),  vi.  1-5  sqq.,  12-14,  xiii.  28.  He  headed  the 
opposition  which  Xehemiali  encountered  in  car- 
rying out  the  plan  of  rebuilding  Jerusalem,  and 
re-establishing  there  a  Hebrew  national  life.  See 
Nehemiah. 

We  are  told  that  Sanballat,  and  Tobiah  "the 
servant,  the  Ammonite,"  were  greatly  displeased 
at  the  news  of  X'ehemiah's  coming,  because  of  his 
interest  in  "the  welfare  of  the  children  of  Israel  " 
(Xeh.  ii.  10).  On  learning  of  the  determination 
formed  by  the  Hebrews  to  build  the  walls  of  the 
city,  these  two,  with  "  Geshem  the  Arabian," 
laughed  scornfully,  and  contemptuously  accused 
them  of  a  rebellious  purpose  against  the  king, 
Artaxerxes  (ii.  1);  i.e.,  Artaxerxes  Longimanus. 
When,  in  spite  of  this,  Sanballat  found  the  work 
actually  in  progress,  although  still  contemptuous, 
he  grew  very  angry,  and  roused  the  hostility  of 
"his  brethren  and  the  army  of  Samaria"  (iv.  1 
sq.  —  Heb.  iii.  33  sq.).  At  length  he  conspired 
with  Tobiah  "and  the  Arabians  and  the  Ammon- 
ites and  the  Ashdodit.es  "  —  hostile  peoples  on 
various  sides  of  Jerusalem — to  go  up  and  hinder 
the  work  by  force  (iv.  7  sqq.  =  Heb.  iv.  1  sqq.). 
The  plot,  however,  became  known  to  Nehemiah, 
and  was  abandoned  (iv.  15  =  Ih-li.  iv.  9).  After 
the   wall   was   finished,   Sanballat,   Tobiah,  and 


Geshem  endeavored  to  secure  the  person  of  Nehe- 
miah by  inviting  him  to  a  conference.  Four 
messengers  in  succession,  followed  by  a  letter,  in 
which  Sanballat  mentioned  rumors  that  charged 
Nehemiah  with  treason,  failed  to  entice'  the  latter 
(vi.  1-5  sqq.)  ;  and  even  the  expedient  of  bribing 
a  man  to  prophesy  danger,  and  so  to  induce 
Nehemiah  to  shut  himself  up  in  the  temple,  was 
fruitless  (vi.  12-11).  After  this  we  hear  nothing 
more,  of  Sanballat,  except  that  a  son  of  "  Joiada, 
the  son  of  Eliashib  the  high  priest,"  was  his  son- 
in-law.  This  alliance  seems  to  have  taken  place 
during  an  absence  of  Xehemiali  from  Jerusalem 
(cf.  xiii.  0),  and  probably  betokens  a  scheme  of 
Sanballat  to  gain  influence  among  the  Hebrews, 
since  he  could  not  successfully  oppose  them  by 
force  (cf.  xiii.  -I,  7,  8). 

It  remains  to  inquire  who  Sanballat  was.  He 
is  called  "the  Horonite  "  (Ileb.,  "Jinn ;  LXX., 
b  'Apuvi  and  roi  Oi-pavirov)  (Xeh.  ii.  10,  19.  xiii.  28). 
We  cannot  be  sure  whether  this  appellation  is 
derived  from  llormmim.  a  city  of  Moab  (Isa.  xv. 
5,  etc.,  and  Mesha-stone),  or  ISelli-lioron,  in  Kphra- 
im  (Josh.  xvi.  3.  5,  etc.).  In  favor  of  Horonaim 
is  the  association  of  Sanballat  with  Tobiah  the 
Ammonite  and  Geshem  the  Arabian,  and  more 
particularly  the  fact  that  his  daughter's  marriage 
with  the  high  priest's  grandson  is  classed  with  the 
marrying  of  "  wives  of  Ashdod,  of  Amnion,  and 
of  Moab"  (Neh.  xiii.  28,  cf.  'JO,  29).  Against 
Horonaim  is  the  lack  of  the  term  "Moabite"  in 
connection  with  Sanballat,  although  this  may  be 
due  to  the  fact  (see  below)  that  he  did  not  prop- 
erly belong  to  that  people.  In  favor  of  Beth- 
horon  is  Sanballat's  apparent  residence  in  the 
territory  of  Samaria,  and  particularly  his  endeav- 
or to  have  a  meeting  with  Nehemiah  at  Ono  in 
Benjamin  (see  vi.  2  and  cf.  xi.  31,  35),  which  can- 
not have  been  very  far  from  Beth-horon.  In  any 
case  his  name  points  to  Assyria  or  Babylonia 
as  the  original  home  of  his  family.  They  may 
have  been  among  the  colonists  transported  to  the 
"western  country"  by  Sargoii  or  Esarhaddon  (see 
those  arts.).  There  is  no  evidence  that  Sanballat 
held  any  official  position  in  Samaria  under  the 
Persian  king.  lie  seems  to  be  distinct  from  "the 
governors  beyond  the  river"  (ii.  7,  9);  and  a 
Persian  official  would  hardly  have  ventured  to 
oppose  so  persistently  one  who,  like  Nehemiah, 
brought  a  commission  from  the  king.  We  know 
nothing  definite  about.  ''  his  brethren  and  the 
army  of  Samaria  "  (iv.  2  =  II,  h.  iii.  34)  ;  but  it 
seems  to  have  been  personal  influence,  and  not 
official  authority,  which  he  exercised  over  them. 
The  Sanballat  (^avapaMen/i)  whom  Josephus 
(Ant.,  XI.  7,  2  sip)  names  as  satrap  of  Samaria 
was  a  contemporary  of  Alexander  the  Great.  It 
is  interesting  to  notice,  however,  that  Josephus 
calls  him  a  CutliEean  (cf.  Cuthah,  Cuth,  u  Babylo- 
nian city,  2  Kings  xvii.  24,  30),  and  says  he  gave 
his  daughter  in  marriage,  to  Manasses,  brother 
of  Jaddus,  the  high  priest,  that  lie  might  concili- 
ate the  favor  of  the  Jewish  nation,  '('here  may 
be  here  some  confusion  with  the  earlier  biblical 
Sanballat.  fkanow  bkown. 

SAN   BENITO.     See  Inquisition. 

SANCHEZ,  Thomas,  b.  at  Cordova,  1550;  d.  at 
Granada,  May  19,  1010;  entered  the.  Society  of 
Jesus  in  1500;  studied  theology,  philosophy,  and 
jurisprudence;   became  director  of  the  school  at 
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Granada,  and  acquired  great  fame  as  a  moral  phi- 
losopher by  his  De  sacramento  matrimonii  (Geneva, 
1592),  though  it  was  severely  attacked  by  some 
on  account  of  its  cynicism  and  rudeness.  His 
collected  works  appeared  in  Venice,  1740,  in  seven 
volumes. 

SANCHUNIATHON,  an  old  Phoenician  scholar 
living  before  the  Trojan  war,  is  mentioned  by 
Athenaeus,  Porphyry,  and  Suidas;  and  Eusebius 
adds  that  Philo  translated  one  of  his  works  into 
Greek  (tprnvxiKu.).  Neither  the  original  nor  the 
translation  is  extant;  but  Eusebius  gives  some 
extracts,  which  have  been  collected  and  edited  by 
Orelli  (Leipzig,  1826)  and  by  C.  Mueller,  in  his 
Fragmenta  historicorum  grcecoruni  (Paris,  1849,  iii. 
pp.  560-575).  The  trustworthiness  of  these  frag- 
ments, even  the  very  existence  of  the  author,  has 
been  much  debated.  (See  Lobeck  :  A  glaophamus, 
ii.  1273.)  It  is  now  generally  agreed,  however, 
that  they  really  contain  true  historical  materials. 
See  Ewald,  in  Ahhandlungen  d.  Giillinger  G'esell- 
schaft  der  Wissenschaften,  1851,  vol.  v.  ;  and 
Kenan  :  Menmire  sur  SanchoniatJton,  Paris,  1858; 
Baudissix  :  Sludien,  i.,  1876,  pp.  1-16  ("  Ueber 
den  religionsgeschichtlichen  Werth  der  phbni- 
cischen  Geschichte  Sanchuniathon's  "),  and  his 
art.  in  Herzog2,  vol.  xii.,  pp.  364-372. 

SANCROFT,  William,  D.D.,  English  prelate; 
b.  at  Freshingfield,  Suffolk,  Jan.  13,  1616  ;  d.  there 
Nov.  21,  1693.  lie  was  educated  at  Emmanuel 
College,  Cambridge,  where  he  obtained  i  fellow- 
ship in  1642,  which,  however,  he  lost  in  1649  for 
refusing  to  sign  the  Solemn  League  and  Cove- 
nant. On  leaving  Cambridge  he  retired  to  the 
Continent ;  returned  at  the  Restoration ;  became 
successively  chaplain  to  Cosin,  bishop  of  Durham 
(1660),  university  preacher,  D.D.  and  master  of 
his  college  (1662),  dean  of  York  (1663),  dean  of  St. 
Paul's  (1 664).  archdeacon  of  Canterbury  (1668),  and 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  (1677).  He  attended 
Charles  II.  on  his  death-bed  (February,  1685), 
and  crowned  James  II.  (May  3,  1685).  He  would 
not  act  on  James's  ecclesiastical  commission,  and 
was  one  of  the  famous  seven  bishops  (Sancroft 
of  Canterbury,  Turner  of  Ely,  Lake  of  Chichester, 
White  of  Peterborough,  Treiawny  of  Bristol,  Ken 
of  Bath  and  Wells,  and  Lloyd  of  St.  Asaph)  who 
refused  to  read  James's  Declaration  of  Indulgence, 
and  in  consequence  were  confined  in  the  Tower, 
and  tried,  but  were  triumphantly  acquitted.  (See 
Stoughton:  Religion  in  England,  new  ed..  vol.  iv. 
138-156.)  Sancroft  also  refused  to  take  the  oath 
of  allegiance  to  William  and  Mary,  1688,  and  was 
deprived  February,  1691.  He  retired  to  his  native 
place.  His  Predestinated  Thief  (Latin,  1651,  Eng. 
trans.,  1814),  Sermons  (1694),  Occasional  Sermons 
(17o3),  and  iVineleen  Familiar  Letters  (1757),  have 
been  published.  See  his  life  by  Gkiumie  D'Oyt.y 
(London,  1821,  2  vols.,  2d  ed.,'l840)  and  by  Miss 
Agxes  Strickland,  in  Lives  of  the  Seven  Bishops 
(1SG6,  pp.  1-103). 

SANCTIFICATION  is,  according  to  the  Scrip- 
tures, the  fundamental  principle  of  religious 
morality.  Its  roots  strike  down  into  the  holiness 
of  God,  which  is  the  main  element  in  the  Old- 
Testainent  conception  of  God.  Jehovah  is  the 
Holy  One  (Isa.  vi.),  who  not  only  is  free  from  all 
sin  and  impurity,  but  institutes  a  holy  people, 
and  develops  it  through  the  Holy  Spirit.  Christ 
addressed  God  as  the  Holy  Father  (John  xvii.  11); 


and  it  is  because  God  is  holy  that  we  are  urged  to 
sanctify  ourselves,  or  become  holy  (Lev.  xi.  44  45- 
1  Pet.  i.  16).  This  vocation  to  become  holy  was 
symbolized  in  the  arrangements  and  furniture  of 
the  temple,  which  was  altogether  holv,  and  con- 
secrated to  the  Lord.  Sanctification  consists  in 
withdrawal  from  the  world,  and  presentation  to 
God.  Christ,  who  was  holy  from  his  birth,  also 
sanctified  himself  for  the  world  (John  xvii.  19), 
completing  the  work  by  his  self-sacrifice  on  the 
cross.  Christians  are  designated  "saints"  (holy 
ones,  Acts  ix.  32;  Rom.  xv.  26),  not  only  because 
they  are  called  to  become  holy,  but  because  they 
receive  with  their  faith  in  Christ  his  holiness  or 
righteousness  as  their  own.  Christ  is  made  unto 
believers  sanctification  (1  Cor.  i.  30).  Sanctifl- 
cation  is  treated  of,  now  as  an  act  of  God,  or 
Christ,  or  the  Holy  Spirit,  now  as  an  act  of  man. 
God  sanctifies  (John  xvii.  17),  and  man  enters 
into  the  redeeming,  justifying;,  sanctifying  econo- 
my of  God  (EphA  4;  1  Pet.  i.  15). 

The  Roman-Catholic  Church  confounds  sancti- 
fication with  justification.  The  Council  of  Trent 
(VI.  7)  says  that  justification  is  not  only  forgive- 
ness of  sin,  but  the  sanctification  and  renewal  of 
the  inner  man.  The  Apology  of  the  Augsburg 
Confession,  on  the  other  hand,  defines  justification 
to  be  a  forensic  act,  a  declaration  that  a  person  is 
righteous.  But  inasmuch  as  this  forensic  act  is 
an  actual  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  a  reception  into 
the  new  life,  it  is  also  a  creative  act.  What  the 
Protestant  confessions  insist  on  is  the  clear  dis- 
tinction between  the  instantaneous  act  of  justifi- 
cation on  the  part  of  God  and  the  continued  and 
gradual  process  of  sanctification.  By  the  act  of 
God's  justification  the  believer  is  made  a  creature 
of  God :  in  sanctification  he  carries  on  what  God 
has  begun,  and  realizes  the  Christ  in  his  own  life. 
Justification  is  the  germ  of  our  new  life,  a  single 
act :  sanctification  is  a  gradual  process,  the  devel- 
opment of  this  new  life.  J.  P.  LANGE. 

SANCTION,  Pragmatic  (Pragmatica  sanctio,  or 
simply  pragmatica),  was  in  the  later  Roman  impe- 
rial times  a  rescript  of  the  emperor,  couched  in 
formal  language,  particularly  one  respecting  the 
public  law,"issued  on  request  of  a  city,  province,  or 
church  (Cod.  Justin.,  1.  12,  §  1  de  ss.  eccles.,  i.  2). 
It  was  called  "pragmatic"  because  it  was  issued 
after  consultation  and  treaty  concerning  the  matter 
(nnuy/ia).  The  term  through  the  middle  age,  and 
down  to  modern  times,  has  been  especially  used 
of  laws  respecting  v,  eighty  matters.  Of  pragmatic 
sanctions  affecting  the  church,  the  chief  are,— 

1.  That  of  Louis  IX.  of  France  (1268),  winch 
was  the  first  ordinance  of  the  thirteenth  century 
designed  as  a  check  to  the  undue  extension  of 
Papal  power  and  to  the  misuses  of  the  curia,  par- 
ticularly to  the  excessive  demands  for  tithes,  and 
to  the  enlargement  of  Papal  reservations  respect- 
ing benefices.  It  consists  of  six  articles.  It  al- 
lows all  prelates,  patrons,  and  ordinary  collators 
of  benefices,  the  fullest  exercise  and  unhindered 
preservation  of  their  jurisdiction,  and  forbids 
simony.  This  sanction  was  the  first  important 
law  on  the  side  of  "  Gallican  liberty."  The  oppo- 
nents of  Gallicanism  have,  therefore,  always  en- 
deavored to  show  that  it  is  a  forgery  (comp.  K- 
Rosex  :  Die  prar/matisclie  Sanction,  wetclie  unler 
dem  Nnmen  Ludwigs  IX.,  etc.,  Miinchen.  ISod); 
!  but,  after  Soldan's  exhaustive  essay  (Zeilschr. 
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fur  hist.  Theol.,  1856,  pp.  371-150),  the  attempt 
must  be  given  up.  See  the  text  of  the  edict  in 
JIaksi,  23,  1259. 

2.  That  of  Charles  VII.  of  France  (La  pnig- 
malique  de  Bourges),  issued  July  7,  11-38,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  national  council  which  indorsed 
the  reform  edicts  of  the  Council  of  Basel,  but  of- 
fered certain  modifications  respecting'  the  French 
Church.  The  edict  consists  of  twenty-three  arti- 
cles, and  enforces  the  decrees  of  the  council.  It 
asserts  the  superiority  of  oecumenical  councils  to 
the  Pope,  and  confirms  the  admired  usages,  ob- 
servances, and  statutes  of  the  French  Church.  It 
forbids  Papal  encroachments.  It  was,  however,  an 
invasion  of  the  ecclesiastical  by  the  civil  power. 
No  account  was  taken  of  the  Pope  in  the  issuing 
of  the  edict.  Accordingly,  Pius  II.  (1458-04) 
declared  it  to  be  an  infringement  of  the  Papal 
prerogatives,  and  demanded  of  the  French  bishops 
to  bring  about  its  repeal.  Charles  VII.  replied 
by  an  appeal  to  a  general  council.  It  was,  indeed, 
repealed  by  Louis  XI.  in  1101,  to  get  the  Papal 
assistance  in  making  good  his  claims  upon  Naples; 
but  the  Parliament  of  Paris  refused  to  assent  to 
the  king's  action  ;  and,  as  he  did  not  get  the  de- 
sired Papal  help,  he  let  the  matter  drop.  In  1499 
Louis  XII.  renewed  the  sanction,  and  it  has  not 
been  since  really  withdrawn.  See  the  text  in 
De  Vilerai'LT:  Urdonnanccs,  1-!,  207  sqq.;  and 
comp.  Hefele:  Conciliengeschichte,  vii.  762;  P. 
llixscmus  :  Kirchenrecht,  3,  409  sqq. 

3.  The  so-called  German  Pragmatic  Sanction 
of  the  diet  of  Frankfort  in  14:;!).  The  designa- 
tion is  misleading.  It  is  not  a  law ;  since  it  was 
not  approved  by  the  kings  present,  and  never  pro- 
claimed as  a  law  of  the  empire :  it  is  rather  a 
provisional  act  of  union  between  some.  German 
princes  who  took  exception  to  the  findings  of  the 
Council  of  Basel  respecting  certain  alterations  in 
the  affairs  of  the  German  nation  and  its  compo- 
nent parts.  Comp.  Pi'e'KEKT:  Die  kurfiirstliche 
Neulralitat  wdrend  des  Baseler  Cvncils,  Leipzig, 
1858.  p.  HlNriCllll'S. 

SANDEMAN  and  the  SANDEMANIANS.  Rob- 
ert Saudenian  — b.  at  Perth,  Scotland,  1718;  d.  at 
Danbury,  Conn.,  America,  1771  —  was  a  son-in- 
law  of  John  Glass  (see  art.),  and  an  elder  of  the 
Glassite  Church  in  Edinburgh,  but  removed  in 
1760  to  London,  where  be  formed  a  congregation, 
and  in  1764  to  America,  where  he  continued  active 
for  the  propagation  of  his  ideas.  The  sect,  how- 
ever, called  "Glassites"  in  Scotland,  and"Sande- 
manians"  in  England  and  America,  never  attained 
any  high  degree  of  prosperity,  and  at  present  it 
hardly  numbers  more  than  two  thousand  mem- 
bers.^ Doctriually  they  distinguish  themselves  by 
denning  faith  as  a  mere  assent  to  the  teachings 
and  workings  of  Christ.  With  respect  to  liturgy, 
ritual,  and  discipline,  their  differences  are  more 
pronounced.  They  celebrate  the  Lord's  Supper 
once  a  week;  hold  love-feasts,  which  consist  in  a 
common  dinner,  every  Sunday  between  morning 
and  evening  service ;  abstain  from  blood  and 
every  thing  strangled  ;  and  practise  a  kind  of 
communism,  so  far  as  the  members  hold  their 
property  subject  to  the  call  of  the  church.  Their 
ideas  are  best  learned  from  the  writings  of  Sande- 
nian:  Letters  on  T heron  and  Asjmsio  (  Fdinburgh, 
1757),  Thoughts  on  Christianity,  Sign  of  the  J'rap/nt 
Jonah),  Honor  of  Marriage,  etc.     See  also  Fr  ixei;  : 


Letters  on  Sandemanianism.  John  Glass's  Trea- 
tise on  the  Lord's  Supper  (Edinburgh,  174!!)  was 
reprinted,  London,  1883. 

SANDWICH  (or  HAWAIIAN)  ISLANDS,  The, 
a  group  of  eight  inhabited  and  four  uninhabited 
islands  in  the  .Northern  Pacific  Ocean, -wore  first 
discovered  by  the  Spanish  navigator  (hietauo,  15 12, 
and  visited  by  ('apt.  Cook,  1778,  and  Vancouver, 
1792-tll.  The  largest  island  is  Hawaii,  one  hun- 
dred by  ninety  miles,  with  two  active  volcanoes, 
Kilaua  and  Mauna  Lou;  the  last  eruption  being 
in  18(18.  Mauna  Kea,  the  highest  mountain,  rises 
13.N05  I'eet  above  the  sea.  The  capital,  Honolulu, 
situated  on  the  Island  of  Oahu,  is  2,100  miles 
from  San  Francisco,  and  has  a  population  of  about 
15,001).  The  city  has  a  good  harbor  and  water- 
works, is  well  laid  out,  and  has  a  number  of 
churches  and  public  buildings.  The  Hawaiians 
belong  to  the  Polynesian  race,  and  are  allied  to 
the  New-Zealanders,  Tonga  ns,  etc.  The  popular 
tion  was  estimated  by  ('apt.  Cook  at  400,000, 
and  in  1820  at  1-12.0OO.'  The  census  of  1830  gave 
108,57!);  of  1860,  09,700;  of  1872,  56,8!)7;  of  1878, 
44,088.  The  religion  of  the  Hawaiians,  before 
the  arrival  of  the  missionaries,  was  indistinct,  but 
superstitious,  permitting  human  sacrifices,  the 
worship  of  idols,  etc.  Polygamy  was  universal. 
No  word  was  found  in  the  language  for  chastity. 
Infanticide  was  very  prevalent,  and  Dibble  calcu- 
lated that  two-thirds  of  the  children  were  killed 
by  their  parents.  The  tulax  system,  by  which 
things  and  days  were  set  apart  as  sacred,  and  in- 
dividuals were  refused  contact  with  each  other, 
was  a  prominent  feature  of  the  life  on  the  islands, 
and  a  source  of  great  power  to  the  reigning  family 
and  priesthood.  The  reigning  king,  Kalakaua, 
was  elected  by  ballot  in  1874. 

The  first  missionaries  arrived  in  the  Sandwich 
Islands  March  30,  1820.  They  were  Hiram  Bing- 
ham and  Asa  Thurston,  both  graduates  of  An- 
dover  Seminary,  at  whose  ordination,  at  Goshen, 
Conn.,  Sept.  29,  1819,  Rev.  Heman  Humphrey 
preached  from  Josh.  xiii.  1,  "There  remaineth  yet 
very  much  laud  to  be  possessed."  The  Sandwich 
Islands  had  been  before  the  eyes  of  the  Christian 
public  before  this.  A  native,  Obookiah  by  name 
(b.  1795),  was  brought  to  New  Haven  in  18(>9. 
He  there  met  Samuel  Mills,  and  became  one  of 
the  first  pupils  at  the  Missionary  Institute  at 
Cornwall,  to  whose  opening  his  presence  had  con- 
tributed. Obookiah  died  a  Christian  in  1818. 
Nine  Hawaiians  were  educated  in  the  school  be- 
fore its  discontinuance  in  1*26,  and  some  of  them 
returned  to  their  native  land  as  teachers.  Much 
to  their  surprise,  Bingham  and  Thurston  found 
that  the  idols  had  been  destroyed,  the  priesthood 
abolished,  and  human  sacrifices  discontinued. 
They  had  ready  access  to  the  people,  and  by  1822 
had  reduced  the  language  to  writing.  That  year 
a  printing-press  was  set  up.  Mr.  Ellis,  the  de- 
voted Polynesian  missionary  and  traveller,  visited 
the  islands,  and  rendered  the  American  mis- 
sionaries valuable  assistance  in  acquiring  the  na- 
tive tongue.  In  1823  the  missionaries  Bishop, 
Stewart,  Richards,  Ely,  and  Goodrich  arrived  from 
the  United  States.  The  queen-dowager,  Keop- 
nolani,  was  baptized  in  1823.  The  king  and  queen 
died,  of  measles,  on  a  visit  to  England  in  1824. 
The  first  Roman-Catholic  missionaries  arrived  in 
1S27,  were  banished  at  a  later  time,  but  reinstated 
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in  1839  by  the  French  guns.  By  1S30  twenty 
books  had  been  printed  in  the  Hawaiian  language. 
In  1S34  there  were  50,00(1  learners  in  the  schools. 
The  translation  of  the  Bible  was  completed  on 
Feb.  25,  1839.  Revivals  have  swept  through  the 
island  at  various  times.  In  1853  the  natives  sent 
missionaries  to  the  Marquesas.  In  1863  the 
Hawaiian  Evangelical  Association  was  formed  ; 
the  churches  being  declared  independent,  so  far 
as  government  was  concerned,  of  the  American 
Board.  The  entire  expense  of  the  mission  up 
to  1869,  when  the  aid  of  the  American  churches 
was  declared  no  longer  necessary,  was  f  1,220, 000. 
The  total  number  admitted  to  communion  up  to 
1870  was  55,300.  At  the  present  time  the  entire 
population  is  Christian.  The  Roman  Catholics 
have  made  some  headway.  The  Church  of  Eng- 
land has  a  bishop  of  Honolulu  and  a  handful  of 
converts.  The  Congregational  Church  is  still 
dominant.  On  June  15,  1870,  a  jubilee  celebra- 
tion was  held  in  the  large  stone  church  of  Hono- 
lulu; three  thousand  crowding  into  the  building, 
and  as  many  more  unable  to  get  admittance.  The 
eloquent  Rev.  Mr.  Kuaea  preached  in  Hawaiian, 
the  king  being  present.  Leprosy  prevails  upon 
the  islands.  The  Island  of  Molokai  has  been  set 
apart  for  them,  and  has  a  population  of  800  lepers. 

Lit. — Dibble  (missionary):  Ilhturi/  of  the\ 
Sandwich  Islands,  Lahainaluna,  1843;  Bixoham 
(missionary)  :  A  Residence  of  Twentij-One  Years 
in.  the  Sandwich  Islands,  Hartford,  1817;  Hopkins  : 
Hawaii,  Past,  Present,  and  Future,  London,  1800  : 
Bishop  of  Honolulu:  Five  Years'  Church-Work  in 
the  Kinr/dnni  of  Hawaii,  London,  1868 ;  Rufus 
Anderson  :  Iliston/  of  the  Sandwich-Islands  Mis- 
sion, Boston,  1870;  Titus  C'oan:  Life  in  Hawaii, 
New  York,  1882.  See  also  T.  G.  Thrum  :  Hawai- 
ian Almanac  for  1883,  Honolulu. 

SANDYS,  Edwin,  archbishop  of  York;  b.  near 
Hawkshead,  Lancashire,  1519 ;  d.  at  York,  July 
10,  1588.  He  was  educated  at  St.  John's  Col- 
lege, Cambridge;  was  converted  to  Protestantism ; 
elected  master  of  Catherine  Hall  (1547);  was  im- 

Erisoned  in  the  Tower  for  espousing  the  cause  of 
iady  Jane  Grey,  and  then  went  into  voluntary 
exile  until  Elizabeths  accession ;  was  bishop  of 
AVorcester  (1559),  of  London  (1570),  and  arch- 
bishop of  York  (1570).  He  took  part  in  the 
preparation  of  the  Bishops'  Bible,  and  in  the  revis- 
ion of  the  Liturgy.  See  T.  1).  AVhitaker  :  Life 
of  Edwin  Sandi/s,  prefaced  to  an  edition  of  the 
Archbishop's  Sermons,  London,  1812;  also  the 
Sketch  by  John  Ayke,  in  his  edition  of  the  .Ser- 
mons for  the  Parker  Society,  Cambridge,  1841. 

SANDYS,  George,  son  of  an  archbishop  of 
York;  b.  at  the  palace  there  in  1577;  d.  at  Bex- 
ley  Abbey,  Kent,  March,  1044;  was  educated  at 
Oxford;  travelled  in  the  East,  1010-12;  was  in 
Virginia,  1021-24,  as  colonial  treasurer,  building 
there  "the  first  water-mill,  the  first  iron-works, 
aud  the  first  ship ; "  and  was  for  some  years  an 
attendant  of  Charles  I.,  and  ended  life  in  schol- 
arly retirement.  He  published  a  much-valued 
Relation  of  his  Oriental  journey,  1615;  translated 
Ovid's  Metamorphoses,  partly  at  Jamestown,  A'a., 
and  Grotius'  Christ's  Passion,  1640;  and  para- 
phrased the  Psalms  (1636),  Job,  Ecclesiastes,  etc. 
(1038),  and  the  Song  of  Solomon  (1641).  These 
were  nearly  inaccessible  till  H.  J.  Todd  issued  in 
1839  a  Selection  from  them,  with  pref atory  Life  : 


a  complete  edition  was  prepared  1872  by  R. 
Hooper.  In  James  Montgomery's  opinion  "his 
psalms  are  incomparably  the  most  poetical  in 
the  English  language,  and  yet  they  are  scarcely 
known."  Charles  I.,  when  a  prisoner  in  Caris- 
brooke  Castle,  "  vastly  delighted  to  read  "  them. 
Fragments  of  one  or  two  of  them  may  be  found  in 
some  of  the  hymn-books.  Dryden  called  Sandys 
"the  best  versifier  of  the  former  age,"  and  Pope 
thought  English  poetry  much  indebted  to  his 
translations.  F.  M.  BIRD. 

SANHEDRIN  (Matt.  v.  22,  xxvi.  59  ;  Mark  xiv. 
55,  xv.  1 ;  Luke  xxii.  66  ;  John  xi.  47  ;  Acts  iv. 
15,  v.  21,27,  34,  vi.  12.  15,  xxii.  30,  xxiii.  1,6,  15, 

20,  28,  xxiv.  20 )  was  the  supreme  council  of  the 
Jewish  nation  [in  and  before  the  time  of  Christ]. 
There  were  two  kinds  of  Synedria,  viz.,  the  su- 
preme or  metropolitan  Sanhedrin,  called  the  Great 
Sanhedrin,  and  provincial  councils  called  the  Small 
Sanhedrin,  of  which  we  shall  speak  farther  on. 
We  begin  with 

1.  Number  of  Members,  and  their  Classification 
in  the  Sanhedrin.  —  It  consisted  of  seventy-one 
members  :  hence  it  is  also  called  the  Sanhedrin  of 
seventy-one,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  provincial 
Sanhedrin,  which  consisted  of  twenty-three.  The 
members  were  in  part  priests  (Matt,  xxvii.  1  ; 
John  vii.  32,  xi.  47.  xii.  10),  in  part  laymen,  the 
elders  of  the  people,  and  in  part  scribes  (Matt. 
xxvi.  3,  57,  59.  xxvii.  41;  Mark  viii.  31,  xi.  27, 
xiv.  43,  53,  xv.  1;  Luke  ix.  22,  xx.  1,  xxii.  00 ; 
Acts  v.  21,  vi.  12,  xxii.  30,  xxv.  15).  The  mem- 
bers belonged  either  to  the  Pharisees  or  Saddu- 
cees  :  the  scribes  probably  belonged  to  the  former 
(Acts  v.  17,  34,  xxiii.  6).  Included  in  the  seventy- 
one  was  the  president,  the  Nasi,  but  not  the  nota- 
ries. The  king  was  not  to  be  president ;  but  the 
high  priest  could  be,  as  may  be  seen  from  Acts  v. 

21,  27,  xxiii.  2,  not,  however,  because  of  his  dig- 
nity as  priest.  ( )n  the  right  hand  of  the  presi- 
dent sat  the  ab  leth  din  [i.e.,  the  father  of  the  house 
of  judgment,  probably  the  vice-president]  ;  on  the 
left,  the  hachani,  the  sage  [referee].  AVithout 
the  assent  of  the  vice-president,  the  president  could 
not  ordain.  The  other  members  of  the  Sanhedrin 
sat  to  the  right  and  to  the  left,  in  a  semicircle ; 
while  the  two  notaries  stood  before  them,  one  to 
the  right,  and  the  other  to  the  left.  Before  them 
sat  three  rows  of  disciples,  in  places  appropriate 
to  their  respective  attainments.  The  president 
assembled  the  council" through  his  messengers; 
and,  when  he  entered  with  his  assistants  he  was 
received  with  special  ceremony.  Qualifications 
for  membership  were,  that  the  applicant  had 
already  been  »  member  of  the  smaller  council, 
and  that  he  was  morally  and  physically  blameless. 
He  had  to  be  a  father  of  children,  good-looking, 
and  learned. 

2.  Time  of  Sessions.  —  The  Sanhedrin  sat  every 
day,  from  the  termination  of  the  daily  morning 
sacrifice  til)  the  daily  evening  sacrifice,  with  the 
exception  of  the  sabbath  and  festivals. 

3.  Place  of  Session.  —  They  generally  met  in  the 
Hall  of  Squares,  which  was  built  by  Simon  ben- 
Shetach.  It  was  a  basilica  twenty-two  ells  long 
and  eleven  ells  wide.  Forty  years  before  the 
destruction  of  the  temple,  the  sessions  of  the  San- 
hedrin were  removed  from  the  Hall  of  Squares  to 
the  Halls  of  Purchase  (Aboda  Sara,  fob  8,  col.  2). 
After  the  destruction,  the  Sanhedrin  was  removed 
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to  Jamniah  or  Jabneh  :  it  was  thence  transferred 
to  Usha  [under  the  presidency  of  Gamaliel  II., 
ben-Simon  II.,  A.D.  80-110],  conveyed  back  to 
Jabne,  and  again  to  Usha,  to  Shafran  [under  the 
presidency  of  Simon  III.,  ben-Gamaliel  I].,  A.D. 
140-163],  to  Beth-shearim  and  Sepphoris,  under 
the  presidency  of  Jehudah  I.,  the  Holy  [A.I». 
163-193],  and  finally  to  Tiberias,  under  the  presi- 
dency of  Gamaliel  111.,  ben-Jehudah  I  [A.D.  193- 
220],  where  it  became  more  of  a  consistory,  [but 
still  retaining,  under  the  presidency  of  Jehudah 
II.,  ben-Simon  III.  (A.D.  220-270),  the  power  of 
excommunication]  :  while  under  the  presidency 
of  Gamaliel  IV.,  ben-Jehudah  II.,  it  dropped  the 
appellation  Sauhedriii,  and  the  authoritative  de- 
cisions were  issued  under  the  name  of  Beth  11am- 
Midrash.  Gamaliel  VI.  [A.D.  100-12.1]  was  the 
last  president.  With  the  death  of  this  patriarch, 
who  was  executed  by  Theodosius  II.,  for  erecting' 
new  synagogues  contrary  to  the  imperial  inhibi- 
tion, the  title  Xasi,  the  last  remains  of  the  ancient 
Sanhedrin,  became  wholly  extinct  in  the  year  125. 
1.  Mode  of  Conducting  Trials,  Punishments,  etc. 
—  Occasional  intimations  in  the  Gospels  (Ma$t. 
xxvi.  62  sip;  Mark  xiv.  (JO  sq. ;  Luke  xxii.  07; 
John  vii.  ol.xviii.  19  sq.  ;  Acts  iv.  7  sq.,  v.  27  sq., 
xxiii.  1),  and  the  canons  laid  down  in  the  Tal- 
mudic  treatise  Sanhedrin.  chaps,  iii.-v.,  give  us  an 
idea  of  the  mode  of  procedure  of  the  Sanhedrin. 
In  capital  offences,  it  required  a  majority  of  at 
least  two  to  condemn  the  accused,  and  the  verdict 
of  guilty  had  to  be  reserved  for  the  following 
day.  The  verdict  of  acquittal  could  be  given  on 
the  same  day. 

5.  Jurisdiction  of  the  Great  Sanhedrin.  —  This 
body  had,  (1)  charge  over  all  matters  pertaining 
to  religion  and  the  different  religious  institutions, 
and  (2)  to  give  decisions  in  matters  concerning  a 
whole  tribe  [when  it  was  accused  of  having  de- 
parted from  the  living  God],  a  high  priest,  a  dis- 
obedient Sanhedrist,  false  prophets  and  seducers 
of  the  people,  blasphemers,  etc.  It  determined 
whether  a  war  with  any  nation  contemplated  by 
the  king  was  to  be  waged,  and  gave  the  sovereign 
permission  to  do  so.  It  also  appointed  the  pro- 
vincial Sanhedrin,  or  courts  of  justice,  and  regu- 
lated the  calendar.  It  inflicted  not  only  bodily 
punishments  (Acts  v.  40),  but  also  capital  pun- 
ishments, as  stoning,  burning,  beheading,  and 
strangling.  According  to  the  Gospel  of  John, 
however,  the  Jews  declare  "  it  is  not  lawful  for 
us  to  put  any  man  to  death"  (John  xviii.  31), 
which  agrees  with  the  remark  (Sanhedrin,  fol.  24, 
col.  2),"  Forty  years  before  the  destruction  of  the 
temple,  the  power  of  inflicting  capital  punish- 
ment was  taken  away  from  Israel,"  which  means, 
that,  without  the  confirmation  of  the  sentence  on 
the  part  of  the  Roman  procurator,  the  Jews  had 
not  the  power  to  carry  the  sentence  of  the  Sanhe- 
drin into  execution.  This  is  not  only  confirmed 
by  Josephus  (Ant.,  XX.  9, 1),  but  by  the  appeal  of 
Paul  to  the  chief  captain  (Acts  xxii.  25-30),  and 
especially  by  the  whole  manner  in  which  the  trial 
of  Jesus  was  conducted.  The  stoning  of  Stephen 
(vii.  54  sq.)  was  the  illegal  act  of  an  enraged 
multitude. 

6.  Origin  and  Date  of  the  Great  Sanhedrin.  — 
According  to  the  Talmud,  the  Sanhedrin  was 
instituted  by  Moses  (Sanhedrin,  1,  6)  when  he  ap- 
pointed seventy  elders,  who,  together  with  him  as 
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their  president,  were  to  act  as  magistrates  and 
judges  (Num.  xi.  10).  According  to  the  Talmud 
(Moid  k'alnn,  20  a),  King  Saul  was  president  of  the 
Sanhedrin  in  his  reign,  and  his  son  Jonathan  was 
vice-president.  After  the  exile,  the  Sanhedrin, 
which  existed  even  in  the  Babylonian  captivity, 
was  re-organized  by  Ezra.  Whatever  may  be 
the  claims  of  tradition,  there  seems  to  be  little 
doubt  that  this  supreme  court,  as  it  existed  dur- 
ing the  second  temple,  developed  itself  while  the 
Greeks  ruled  over  Palestine  ;  and  to  this  fact 
points  the  name  avvi&pvov,  avvciipivctv,  by  \\  hich  it 
has  come  down  to  ns,  as  this  word  belongs  to 
the  Macedonian  period.  It  is  true  that  .Josephus 
does  not  mention  the  Sanhedrin  before  the  con- 
quest of  Judaja  by  1'ompey  (B.C.  03);  but  the 
very  fact  that  it  had  such  power  in  the  time  of 
Hyrcanus  II.  as  to  summon  Herod  to  answer  for 
his  unjust  conduct  (Jos.  .  Ant.,  XIV.  9,  4)  shows 
that  it  must  then  have  been  a  very  old  institution 
to  have  acquired  such  development  and  authority. 

7.  The  Small  Sanhedrin.  —  Any  town  or  village 
which  had  no  less  than  a  hundred  and  twenty 
representative  men  had  a  provincial  court,  which 
consisted  of  twenty-three  members.  In  Jerusa- 
lem there  were  two  such  courts.  They  had  the 
power  to  judge  such  capital  offences  as  came  not 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  supreme  court. 
They  sat  every  Monday  and  Thursday,  being 
market-days,  in  a  room  adjoining  the  synagogue. 
Before  the  exile,  these  courts  of  justice  were  held 
in  the  market-place.  There  was  no  appeal  to  the 
Great  Sanhedrin  against  the  decision  of  this 
lesser  Sanhedrin.  Only  when  the  opinion  of  the 
judges  was  divided  did  they  themselves  consult 
with  the  supreme  court.  The  stripes  to  which 
offenders  were  sentenced  were  given  in  the  syna- 
gogue by  the  sexton  (cf.  Mark  xiii.  9  with  Matt. 
x.  17,  xxiii.  34).  Besides  these  two  courts,  there 
was  also  one  consisting  of  three  judges.  There 
were  in  Jerusalem  alone  three  hundred  and  ninety 
such  Sanhedrins.  Within  the  jurisdiction  of  this 
court  came  suits  for  debts,  robbery,  bodily  in- 
juries, compensation  for  damages,  thefts  which 
involved  a  twofold,  fourfold,  or  fivefold  \  alue  to 
the  proprietor. 

Lit.  —  Treatise  Sanhedrin.  in  I'golino,  Tins., 
xxv.  1-302,  339-1312;  Sei.dkn;  Ue  Symdriis  el 
prn/iciiiris,  etc.,  Lond.,  1050:  Buciieri  Synedr. 
magn.,  in  Ugob,  I.e.  pp.  1161-1194  ;  II.  Wrrsius  : 
Diss,  de  synedr.  Hebr.,  in  Ugol.,  I.e.  pp.  1195-123  1 ; 
Misc.  sacr.  Hebr.  (1712),  pp.  519  sq.  ;  Caepzov  : 
A/i/iarat.,  pp.  55(1  sq.  ;  Lundius  :  Jiidische  ITei- 
Ttgthumrr  (Hamburg,  1704),  pp.  401-182;  Otiio  • 
Lex.  rabbin.  (Gen.,  1675),  pp.  027  sq.  ;  Kkf.ani) 
Ant.  Sacr.,  ii.  7;  IIartmann  :  Enge  Verbindung 
d.  A.  T.  m.  d.  A".,  pp.  100-225;  [Prideaux  ;  His- 
torical Connection  of  the  Old  and  Xew  Testaments 
(ed.  Wheeler,  Lond.,  1805),  ii.  380  sq.  ;  Sachs: 
Ueber  die  Zeit  der  Enlstehung  des  Sijnhedrins 
(Frankei.'s  Zeitschrift,  1815,  pp.  301-312,), 
S.\  Ai.scni'T/. :  Das  mosaische  llccht  (2d  ed.,  1853), 
i.  49  sq.,  ii.  593  sq.  ;  Archdidagie  der  Hebrder,  ii. 
(1*50),  pp.  219  sq.,271  sip,  129-158;  Levy:  Die 
Priisiileiitw  in  Synedrium  (Frankel's  Monals- 
schrift,  1855,  pp.  200-284,  301-307,  339-358); 
IIkkzfkld:  Geschichte  des  1'olkes  Israel,  vol.  ii. 
(1855).  pp.  3SO-390;  Jost  :  Geschichte  des  Juden- 
llnims  u.  seiner  Seklen,  i.  pp.  120-128,  270-281,'ii. 
pp.  13  sq.,  25  sq. ;  Geigek  :  Urschriftu.  Ueberselz- 
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ungen  der  Bibel,  pp.  114  sq.  ;  Keil:  Handbuch  der 
biblischen  Archwdogie,  ii.  pp.  257-260;  Laxgen  : 
Das  j iul isrlw  Sgnttlrtuin  it.  die  rbmische  Procuratur 
in  JtultUi  (Tubingen  Theol.  Quartalschrift,  1862, 
pp.  411-163)  ;  Graetz  :  Ger-chichle  der  Juden,  vol. 
iii.  (2d  ed.),  pp.  88  sq.,  492  sq.  ;  Ewai.d  :  G'tsclt.  d. 
Voltes  Israel  (3d  ed.,  1864-08),  iv.  217  sq.,  v.  56, 
vi.  697  sq.  ;  Kuiin:  Die  slatllisclte  unit  btirycrliche 
Verfiissiuig  des  ritmischen  Reichs,  vol.  ii.  (1865), 
pp.  330-301;  Kuenex:  Urcr  de  stimenslelling  ran 
het  Stiit/tetlriii  (Ycrslagen  en  Mededeelingen  der 
koninkl.  Acad,  van  Wetenschappen,  Amst.,  1806, 
pp.  131-168);  De  Godsdiensi  van  Israelii.  (1870), 
pp.  572-575 ;  Derenbouik;  :  Hisloire  tie  la  Palestine 
(1867),  pp.  83-91,  465-468  ;  Hauskath  :  Xeulesta- 
menllic/ie  Zeitgesclt.,  i.  (1808),  pp.  61-70  ;  Sciiurer  : 
Handbuch  d.  Neulestamentliclien  Zcilgesch.  (1871), 
pp.  395  sq. ;  Hoffmann  :  Der  oberste  Gerichlsiiof 
in  der  Stadt  des  Heiliythums  (Jahresbericht  fur 
1877-7S,  Berlin)].  LEYRER. 

SANTA   CASA.     See  Loiieto. 

SARCERIUS,  Erasmus,  b.  at  Annabel-,  1501; 
d.  at  Magdeburg,  1559.  He  studied  at  Leipzig 
and  Wittenberg ;  was  very  active  in  introducing 
the  Reformation  in  Nassau  (1538-48)  :  and  was 
appointed  pastor  at  Leipzig  in  1519,  and  at  Mag- 
deburg in  1553.  He  was  a  very  prolific  writer. 
His  principal  works  are,  Condones  tnntucc  (1541, 
4  vols.),  Loci  communes  Theologian,  Von  eincr  Dis- 
ciplin  (1555),  Pastorale  (1559),  etc. 

SAR'DIS,  the  magnificent  capital  of  Lydia, 
stood  in  the  rich  and  fertile  plain  watered  by  the 
Pactolos,  with  its  acropolis  built  on  an  almost 
inaccessible  rock,  a  spur  of  the  Tmolos,  and  was, 
in  the  Lydian  and  Persian  period,  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal cities  of  Western  Asia  in  military,  commer- 
cial, and  industrial  respects.  After  the  conquest 
by  Alexander  the  Great,  it  lost  its  prominent 
position,  and  under  the  Romans  it  began  to  fall 
into  decay.  During  the  reign  of  Tiberius  it  was 
almost  completely  destroyed  by  an  earthquake, 
but  was  rebuilt  by  the  aid  of  the  emperor.  Under 
the  Mohammedan  rule  its  ruin  became  complete, 
and  it  is  now  only  a  heap  of  debris.  Jews  set- 
tled early  in  the  city  (Jo.sf.I'Hus  :  Antiquit.,  14, 10, 
24),  and  it  was  the  seat  of  a  Christian  congrega- 
tion (Rev.  i.  11,  iii.  1). 

SARGON  (Ileb.,  J 1J-ID,  better  jijip  —  so  Baer 
and  Delitzsch ;  LXX. ,  'Apvd,  corrupt  form,  cf. 
'Apaetivov,  Can.  Ptol. ;  Assyr.,  Sar-nldn,  "He  [a 
god]  established  the  king  "),  a  powerful  Assyrian 
king,  successor  of  Shalmaneser  IV.,  and  father  of 
Sennacherib,  who  reigned  B.C.  722-705,  is  men- 
tioned only  once  in  the  Bible  (Isa.  xx.  1):  "In 
the  year  of  [the]  Tartan's  coming  to  Ashdod, 
when  Saigon,  king  of  Assyria,  sent  him,  and  he 
fought  against  Ashdod  and  look  it,"  etc.  In  con- 
trast with  this  solitary  and  incidental  notice,  the 
Assyrian  inscriptions  dating  from  Saigon's  reign 
are  numerous,  and  our  knowledge  of  his  achieve- 
ments fairly  complete. 

From  the  facts  that  he  never  calls  his  prede- 
cessor his  lather,  and  yet  that  lie,  his  son  Sen- 
nacherib, and  his  grandson  Esarhaddon,  all  speak 
of  royal  ancestors,  it  is  probable,  that,  while  not 
in  the  direct  line  of  descent,  he  belonged  to  a 
branch  of  the  royal  family.  An  ancient  Baby- 
lonian king  bore  the  same  name,  so  that  the 
Assyrian  Saigon  is  often  called  Sargon  II.     He 


succeeded  Shalmaneser  IV.  during  the  siege  of 
Samaria,  and  it  was  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign 
(B.C.  722)  that  the  city  fell.     (See  2  Kings  xvii. 
6,   where   nothing   indicates   that  "  the   king   of 
Assyria  "  is  different  from  the  one  mentioned  in 
v.  7.    See  Siialmaxeseii.)    His  inscriptions  men- 
tion this  conquest  repeatedly;  and  in  one  account 
there  seems  to  be  a  reference  to  the  establish- 
ment of  foreign  colonies  in  the  territory  of  Sa- 
maria, in  place  of  the  Israelites  who  were  carried 
away  captive  (cf.  2  Kings  xvii.  24).     A  confirma- 
tion of  this  appears  in  the  Annals  of   Sargon, 
according  to  which,  in  B.C.  721  he  transported 
inhabitants  of  Babylonia  to  the  land   of   Hatti 
(properly   Hittites,  but   under  Sargon   of   wider 
application).      Another  inscription  speaks  of  his 
sending  colonists  from  other  places  to  "the  land 
of  the  House  of  Omri"  (Samaria);  and  the  Annals 
are  authority  for  the  further  statement  that  still 
other  colonists  were  transported  to  "  the  city  of 
Samaria"  in  B.C.  715.     It  was  in  the  year  721 
that  Sargon  conquered  for  the  first  time  Mero- 
dach-baladan   of    Babylon    (see   the   art.).      720 
was  a  famous  year  for   Sargon.     He  conquered 
Ja-u-bi'di  of    Ilaniath  in  a  buttle  near  Karkar, 
he  overthrew  Hum banigas  of  Elam,-he  defeated 
Scveh  (So),  king  of  Egypt,  at  ltaphia,  and  took 
prisoner  Hanno  of  Gaza.     The  years  719-and  718 
were  employed  in  successful  campaigns  against 
little  known  princes,  —  "Mitatti  of  Zirkirtu  "  and 
"  Kiakku  of  Sinuhta."     In  717  occurred  a  cam- 
paign against  Pisiri  of  Gargamis  (Karkemish). 
716  Mas  spent  in  subduing  a  revolt  of  tributary 
princes  in  Armenia.     In  715  the  king's  attention 
was    divided   between   Armenia,  where   disturb- 
ances  continued,  and  Media;   and   in  (his   year 
occurred  one  of  the  transportations  of  colonists, 
that  to  Samaria,  referred  to  above.     In  Ibis  year, 
also,  Sargon  came  for  the  second  time  in  contact 
with  the  Egyptian  kingdom,  which  in  the  person 
of  its   Pharaoh  paid  him  tribute.     The  Arabian 
prince  Samsieh  and  the  Sabean  It'amar  did  the 
same.     B.C.  714  found  Armenia  again  in  revolt, 
but  the  result  was  not  successful.      In  713  and 
712  there  were  less  important  campaigns  in  the 
East  and  the  West,  followed  in  711  by  the  expe- 
dition against  Azuri,  king  of  Ashdod,  resulting 
in  the  fall  of  the  city,  to  which  Isaiah  refers  iii 
the  passage  cited  above  (xx.  1).     Sargon  dwells 
on  this  at  some  length,  and  it  was  doubtless  a 
critical  campaign  for  his  dominion  in  south-west- 
ern Asia.     The  occasion  of  it  was  the  refusal  of 
Azuri  to  pay  tribute  1  o  Assyria,  backed  by  a  league 
with  neighboring  princes.    This  dangerous  move- 
ment called   down  the  speedy  vengeance  of  the 
Assyrian  king.      Azuri   was   dethroned,  and  his 
brother,  Ahimit,  made  king  in  his  place.     "  The 
men  of  Hatti  "  (the  term  used  here  also  in  a  wide 
sense,  see   above)   rejected  this   new   ruler,  and 
made  a  certain   Jaman  their  king.      Forthwith 
the  Assyrian  army  came.     Jaman  fled  to  Egypt, 
and  Ashdod  was  captured.     We  are  told  further 
that  the  king  of  Ethiopia  was  terrified  at  this 
success  of  the  Assyrians  so  near  the  Egyptian 
frontier,  and  that  he  not  only  commissioned  am- 
bassadors to  sue  for  peace  for  himself,  but  also 
gave  up  the  fugitive  Jaman,  and  even  sent  him 
in  chains  to  Assyria.     It  is  quite  in  keeping  with 
the  overweening  vanity  of  an  Assyrian  monarch, 
that  Sargon,  in  this  account,  gives  no  credit  to 
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the  Tartan,  or  general,  who  commanded  the  army 
before  Ashdod,  and  narrates  this  conquest  in  the 
first  person.  But  at  all  events  his  record  gives 
us  a  welcome  light  on  the  relation  of  the  fall  of 
Ashdod  to  the  prophecy  contained  in  Isa.  xx.  2- 
6.  Tt  intimates  a  close  connection  between  the 
Philistines  and  Egypt  at  the  time  of  the  revolt  of 
the  former.  It  was  doubtless  in  dependence  upon 
help  from  Egypt  that  the  revolt  had  been  under- 
taken. It  is  probable  that  Ashdod  had  attempted 
to  draw  Jerusalem  into  the  conspiracy,  and  Isa- 
iah's prophetic  act  and  word  were  designed  to 
show  the  reckless  foil}'  of  any  such  combination 
in  view  of  the  overwhelming  power  of  Assyria. 
The  Egyptian  party  at  Jerusalem  had  always  an 
uncompromising  opponent  in  the  prophet. 

In  the  years  710,  709,  Sargon's  attention  was 
called  to  Babylonia  again  by  the  hostilities  of  the 
indefatigable  Merodach-baladan.  The  result  was 
the  second  overthrow  of  the  latter,  and  Sargon's 
assumption  of  the  title  "  King  of  Babylon  "  in  709. 
From  this  year  and  the  three  years  following,  clay 
tablets  are  in  existence  bearing  a  double  date,  — 
"  13th  (14th,  15th,  or  10th)  year  of  Sargon,  king 
of  Assyria,  and  1st  (2.1,  3d,  or  4th)  year  (as)  king 
of  Babylon."  This  is  very  important,  because 
the  Canon  of  Ptolemy  also  gives  the  ilrst  year 
of  "'ApKravof,"  king  of  Babylon,  as  709;  and'  we 
thus  have  one  point  in  the  Assyrian  chronology 
fixed  with  absolute  definiteness.  Sargon's  name 
continued  to  inspire  terror  far  and  wide  ;  and 
we  have  especial  record  of  a  Cypriote  embassy 
which  waited  upon  him  this  year  in  Babylon, 
and  brought  him  tribute.  He  graciously  replied 
by  the  present  of  an  inscribed  block  of  stone, 
which  has  been  discovered  in  the  Island  of 
Cyprus. 

In  B.C.  70S  a  campaign  against  Kummuch 
(Comagene)  took  place,  and  this  was  followed  by 
military  expeditions  of  less  consequence.  The 
later  years  of  Sargon's  reign,  1  legiuning  even  as 
«arly  as  712,  were  largely  occupied  with  the  build- 
ing of  a  great  city,  Dur-Sarrukin  ("  Fortress  of 
Sargon"),  modern  Khorsabad,  about  fifteen  miles 
north-east  from  Mosul.  The  chief  building  in  this 
city  was  his  own  magnificent  palace,  where  most 
of  the  records  of  his  deeds  were  preserved.  By 
this  splendid  work  he  raised  a  monument  to  the 
enduring  memory  of  the  conqueror  of  Babylon. 

After  a  reign  of  seventeen  years  he  died  —  per- 
haps by  violence,  but  we  do  not  certainly  know  — 
in  B.C.  705,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Sen- 
nacherib.    (See  the  art.) 

Lit. — E.  Sciiradeh  :  Die  Keilioschriflen  u.  d. 
Alte  Testament,  Giessen,  1872,  2d  ed.,  lfc>*3,  Eng. 
trans,  in  process,  1883 ;  Die  Sarqonstele  ilea  JJerliner 
Museums,  Berlin,  1882  (Abhandl.  der  Berl.  Akad. 
der  Wiss.,  1881);  D.  G.  Lyon  :  Keilschrifllcxle 
Sargon's,  Konigs  con  Assyrien,  Leipzig,  1883;  C. 
Geikie  :  Hours  with  the  Bible,  Lond.  and  ]\T.Y., 
vol.  iv.,  1882;  G.  Rawlinson  :  D'a-e  Great  Mon- 
archies of  the  Ancient  Eastern  I  Vnrlil,  4th  ed.,  Bond., 
1879,  N.Y.,  1880.  Francis  brown. 

SARPI,  Paolo,  generally  known  as  Fra  Paolo, 
or  Padre  Paolo;  b.  at  Venice,  Aug.  11,  1552; 
d.  there  Jan.  15,  1023.  He  entered  the  order  of 
the  Servites  in  1500,  and  was  ordained  a  priest 
in  1574,  and  in  1579  elected  provincial  of  his 
order.  In  the  controversy  between  Venice  and 
Pope  Paul  V.  he  took  a  prominent  part.      He 


excited  the  ire  of  the  curia  by  his  views  of  the 
secular  government  as  divinely  instituted,  of  eccle- 
siastical exemption  as  merely  a  privilege  grant- 
ed by  the  king,  of  papal  excommunication  as 
depending  for  its  validity  upon  its  justice,  etc., 
which  he  developed  in  his  Considerazioni  sopra  le 
censure  ,li  P.  Paolo  V.  (Venice,  1000),  Storia  par- 
licolare  ilette  cose  pussale  fra  Paolo  V.  e  la  re/mb- 
lica  di  Venezia  (Lyons,  1021),  De  interdicli  Veneii 
historia  (Eng.  trans,  by  Bedell,  1020).  He  was 
summoned  before  the  Inquisition  of  Lome,  but 
relused  to  come.  He  was  excommunicated,  but 
freed  from  the  ban  by  the  peace  between  the  Pope 
and  the  liepublic  in  1007.  He  was,  nevertheless, 
persecuted  as  long  as  he  lived,  and  attacked  by 
assassins  even  in  his  own  monastery.  His  most 
celebrated  work,  however,  is  his  History  of  the 
Council  of  Trent,  which  first  appeared  at  Gene- 
va, 1619,  and  was  translated  into  English  (1070), 
French,  and  German.  It  is  written  with  pro- 
nounced opposition  to  the  Roman  .system,  and,  if 
not  Protestant,  is  at  least  reformatory  in  its  fun- 
damental principles.  Collected  editions  of  his 
works  appeared  at  Venice,  1077  and  often,  Geneva, 
1087,  Naples,  1790.  His  life  was  written  by  Bi- 
anchi  Giovini  (Zurich,  1836),  Cornet  (Vienna, 
1859),  A.  Caiipberl  (Florence,  1875),  and  Gaeta- 
no  Cai'Asso,  in  Uimsta  Europea,  1879-80.  Besides 
the  works  mentioned  above,  there  is  an  English 
translation  of  his  History  of  the  quarrels  of  J'ojie 
Pius  V.  with  the  slate  of  Venice  (London,  1020), 
History  of  the  Inquisition  (1055),  and  of  his  His- 
tory of  ecclesiastical  benefices  and  revenues  (West- 
minster, 1727). 

SARTORIUS,  Ernst  Wilhelm  Christian,  an  able 
and  learned  theologian  of  the  Lutheran  Church ; 
1).  at  Darmstadt,  May  10,  1797  ;  d.  at  Kduigsberg, 
June  13,  1859.  lie  studied  theology  at  Gottineen, 
and  was  appointed  professor  at  Marburg  in  1821, 
and  at  Dorpat  in  1821,  and  superintendent-general 
of  the  province  of  Prussia  in  1835.  His  principal 
writings  are  Beitrdge  zur  cvangelischen  llechtgldu- 
bigkeit  (1825),  Lehre  eon  Christi  Person  (1831),  Die 
Lehre  von  der  heiligen  Liebe  (1810-56),  Soli  deo 
gloria,  posthumously  published  in  18(iU.  He  was 
also  a  steady  contributor  to  Ilengstensberg's  Evan- 
gelische  Kirchenzeitunr/. 

SARUM  USE,  the  liturgy  put  forth  (A.D.  1087) 
by  Osmund,  bishop  of  Sarum,  based  on  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  and  Norman  liturgies,  which  was  gradu- 
ally incorporated  into  the  ritual  books  of  various 
parts  of  England,  more  particularly  in  the  south; 
"was  used  a  good  deal  in  France,  and  until  quite 
lately  in  Portugal."  It  is  supposed  that  the 
bloody  opposition  of  the  monks  to  the  style  of 
chanting  invented  by  William  of  Fescamp,  when 
Thurstan,  abbot  of  Glastonbury  attempted  (1083), 
to  introduce  it,  called  Osmund's  attention  to  the 
varieties  of  use,  and  led  him  to  revise  the  ritual 
upon  the  occasion  of  opening  his  new  cathedral. 
See  F.  Procter  and  Cn.  Wordsworth:  Sarum 
Breviary,  Cambridge,  1882  ;  Procter  :  Hist.  Book 
of  Common  Pray:  r,  11th  ed.  p.  5;  Hook  :  Church 
Dniionari/,  s.v.  "  Use." 

SATAN.  ..See  Devil. 

SATANAEL,  in  the  mythology  of  the  Bogo- 
miles  the  first-born  son  of  God,  but  an  apostate, 
who  seduced  thousands  and  thousands,  until  he 
was  deprived  of  his  power  bv  the  incarnate  Logos. 

SATISFACTION.     See  Atonement. 
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SATURNINUS,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  mis- 
sionaries and  martyrs  of  the  third  century ;  was 
a  native  of  Italy,  and  was  in  245  sent  as  a  mis- 
sionary to  Gaul  by  Pope  Fabian.  He  settled  at 
Toulouse,  and  labored  with  considerable  success, 
but  was  killed  by  an  infuriate  mob  some  time 
between  250  and  260.  He  is.  commemorated  on 
Nov.  29.     See  that  date  in  Act.  Sanct. 

SATURNINUS  THE  GNOSTIC,  See  Gnos- 
ticism, p.  8S0. 

SAUL,  the  first  king  of  Israel,  was  a  son  of 
Kish  the  Benjamite  (cf.  1  Sam.  ix.  1),  of  Gibeah. 
Saul,  i.e.,  the  "  desired,"  is  described  as  "  a  choice 
young  man,  and   a   goodly :   and  there  was  not 
among  the  children  of  Israel  a  goodlier  person 
than  he  :  from  his  shoulders  and  upward  he  was 
higher  than  any  of  the  people"  (ix.  2).     At  the 
desire  of  the  people  for  a  king,  Samuel  is  illumi- 
nated by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  as  to  whom  he 
was  to  anoint.     Saul,  who  had  gone  out  to  seek 
the  asses  of  his  father,  is  advised  by  his  servant 
to  consult  the  "  seer  "  at  Raman  as  to  the  fate  of 
the  asses.     At  the  gate  they  met  the  seer  for  the 
first  time.     It  was  Samuel.     A  divine  intimation 
had   indicated   to  him  the  approach  and  future 
destiny  of  the  youthful  Benjamite.     Surprised  at 
his  language,  but  still  obeying  his  call,  they  as- 
cended to  the  high  place  ;  and  in  the  inn,  at  the 
top,  they  found  a  company,  in  which  Saul  was 
especially  distinguished.     When  Saul  was  about 
to  return  home,  Samuel  poured  over  Saul's  head 
the  consecrated  oil,  and  with  a  kiss  of  salutation 
announced  to  him  that  he  was  to  be  the  ruler  of 
the  nation.     From  that  moment  on,  a  new  life 
dawned  upon  Saul  ;  and  at  every  step  homeward 
it  was  confirmed  by  the  incidents,  which,  accord- 
ing to  Samuel's  prediction,  awaited  him  (x.  9, 10). 
As  only  Samuel  and  Saul  knew  of  what  had  taken 
place  among  themselves,  Samuel  convened  an  as- 
sembly at  Mizpeh,  and  lots  were  cast  as  to  who 
was  to  be  king.     Saul  was  named,  and  by  a  divine 
intimation  found  hidden  in  the  circle  of  baggage 
around  the  encampment  (x.  17-24).     His  stature 
at  once  conciliated  the  public  feeling ;  and  the 
people  shouted,   "  God  save  the  king !  "   (x.   23, 
24.)     The  murmurs  of  the  worthless  part  of  the 
community,  who  refused  to  salute  him  with  the 
accustomed  presents,  were  soon  hushed  by  an  occa- 
sion arising  to  justify  the  selection  of  Saul.     He 
was  on  his  way  home,  driving  his  herd  of  oxen, 
when  tidings  reached  his  ears  of  the  threat  issued 
by  Nahash,kingof  Amnion,  against  Jabesh-gilead. 
"  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  came  upon  Saul,"  and  in 
this  emergency  he  had  recourse  to  the  expedient 
of  the  earlier  days.     He  sent  throughout  Israel  as 
a  message  the  bones  of  two  of  the  oxen  which  he 
was  driving.     All  the  people  "came  out  with  one 
consent"  (xi.  7)  at  Bezek  ;  and  Saul,  at  the  head 
of  a  vast  multitude,  totally  routed  the  Ammonites, 
and  obtained  <»  higher  glory  by  exhibiting  a  new 
instance  of  clemency,  which  those  experienced  who 
had  formerly  despised  him.     Under  the  direction 
of  Samuel,  Saul  and  the  people  betook  themselves 
to  Gilgal,  where  with  solemn  sacrifices  the  victori- 
ous leader  was  reinstalled  in  his  kingdom  (xi.). 
At  Gilgal  Samuel  resigned  his  office  as  judge,  and 
warned  both  the  people  and  Saul  of  the  danger  of 
disobedience  to  the  commands  of  God  (xii.).     In 
the  third  year  of  his  reign  Saul  collected  a  stand- 
ing army  of  three  thousand  men,  of  whom  two 


thousand  were  at  Michmash  with  the  king,  and  a 
thousand,  under  the  command  of  his  son  Jonathan, 
at  Gibeah.     Israel's  old  foe,  the  Philistines,  had 
again  lifted  up  his  head,  and  tried  to  regain  the 
former  supremacy.     Even  a  Philistine  officer  had 
been  stationed  in  Saul's  own  land  (x.  5,  xiii.  3), 
This  officer  was  slain  by  Jonathan ;  and  the  Philis- 
tines now  marched  against  Israel,  and  encamped 
at  Michmash.     The  people  panic-stricken  fled  to 
rocks   and  caverns  for  safety.     Saul  called  the 
people  together  at  Gilgal,  and  waited  there  for 
Samuel.     When  the  seventh  day  had  come,  Said 
at  last  ordered  sacrifices  to  be  offered.    Just  after 
the  sacrifice  was  completed,  Samuel  arrived,  and 
pronounced  the  first  curse  on  his  impetuous  zeal 
(xiii.  5-14).     Samuel,  having  announced  the  dis- 
pleasure of   Jehovah  and  its  consequences,  left 
him,  and  Saul  returned  to  Gibeah.     Meanwhile 
the  adventurous  exploit  of  his  son  brought  on  the 
crisis  which  ultimately  drove  the  Philistines  back 
to  their  own  territory.    Jonathan  having  assaulted 
a  garrison  of  the  Philistines,  Saul,  aided  by  a 
panic  of  the  enemy,  effected  a  great  slaughter;  but 
by  a  rash  and  foolish  denunciation  he  impeded  his 
success,  and,  unless  prevented  by  the  more  en- 
lightened conscience  of  the  people,  would  have 
ended  with  putting  Jonathan  to  death  for  an  act, 
which,  being  done  in  total  ignorance,  could  involve 
no  guilt.    The  expulsion  of  the  Philistines  at  once 
placed  Saul  in  a  position  higher  than  that  of  any 
previous  ruler  of  Israel.     Saul  was  at  the  zenith 
of  his  glory.     He  was  now  able  not  merely  to  act 
on  the  defensive,  but  to  attack  the  neighboring 
tribes  of  Moab,  Amnion,  Edom,  Zobah,  and  finally 
Amalek  (xiv.  47).     The  war  with  Amalek  is  twice 
related,  — first  briefly  (xiv.  48),  and  then  at  length 
(xv.  1-9).    Its  chief  connection  with  Said's  history 
lies  in  the  disobedience  to  the  prophetical  com- 
mand of  Samuel,  shown  in  the  sparing  of  the  king 
and  the  retention  of   the   spoil.     This  rebellion 
against  the  directions  of  Jehovah  was  now  visited 
by  that  final  rejection  of  his  family  from  suc- 
ceeding him  on  the  throne  which  had  before  been 
threatened  (xiii.  13,  14,  xv.  23).     Samuel,  after 
having  slain  Agag,  withdraws  to  Kaniah,  mourn- 
ing for  Saul  (xv.  35).     David,  whom  Samuel  had 
secretly  anointed  as  king,  was  filled  with  the  Spirit 
of  God,  which  departed  from  Saul  to  make  room 
for  an  evil  spirit  (xvi.  14).    David,  who  was  a  cun- 
ning player  on  the  harp,  is  brought  before  the  king 
in  order  to  divert  his  melancholy.     David's  music 
had  such  a  soothing  effect  upon  the  king  that  he 
loved   him   greatly.     When,   however,  after  the 
victory  which  David  had  gained  over  Goliath,  the 
people  shouted,  "Saul  hath  slain  his  thousands, 
and  David  his  ten  thousands,"  Saul's  love  towards 
David  was  turned  into  hatred,  — a  hatred  which 
wished  David's   death   under  any  circumstances 
(xix.  1).    Saul  would  have  carried  out  his- murder- 
ous intentions,  were  it  not  for  the  intercession  ol 
his  son  Jonathan,  the  intimate  friend  of  UavW. 
Indeed,  Jonathan  succeeded  for  a  time  m  bimgmg 
about  a  friendly  relation  between  his  father  ana 
his  friend;  but  this  was  of  but  a  short  duration. 
David  was  compelled  to  assume  the  position  oi 

\  portion  of  the  people  w"™  ,,a 
enough  to  minister  to  the  evil  passions 


an  outlaw.  A  portion  of  the  people  were  base 
enough  to  minister  to  the  evil  passions  ot  feam 
(xxiii.  19,  xxvi.  1)  ;  and  others,  perhaps,  nngn, 
color  their  fear  by  the  pretence  of  conscience 
(xxiii.  12).    But  his  sparing  Saul's  life  twice,  wnen 
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he  was  completely  in  his  power,  must  have,  de- 
stroyed all  color  of  right  in  Saul's  conduct  in  the 
minds  of  the  people,  as  it  also  did  in  his  own  con- 
science (xxiv.  3-7,  xxvi.).  At  last  the  monarchy 
itself  which  he  had  raised  up  broke  down  under 
the  weakness  of  its  head.  The  Philistines  re- 
entered the  country.  Saul,  forsaken  of  God,  who 
gave  him  no  oracles,  had  recourse  to  necromancy 
and  divination,  although  he  had  formerly  executed 
the  penalty  of  the  law  on  all  those  who  practised 
these  things  (xxviii.  3).  He  consults  a  woman 
living  at  Endor,  who  conjures  up  the  spirit  of 
Samuel.  From  Samuel  he  hears  that  his  doom 
is  sealed.  In  the  battle  which  took  place  on  Gil- 
boa,  Saul,  after  his  three  sons  had  been  killed, 
perished  by  his  own  sword  (xxxi.  4).  The  body, 
on  being  found  by  the  Philistines,  was  stripped 
and  decapitated.  The  armor  was  deposited  in 
the  temple  of  Astarte;  the  head  was  deposited  in 
the  temple  of  Dagon  (1  Chron.  x.  10).  The  corpse 
was  removed  from  Beth-shan  by  the  gratitude  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Jabesh-gilead,  who  carried  off 
the  bodies,  burned  them,  and  buried  them  (1  Sam. 
xxxi.  13).  After  the  lapse  of  several  years,  his 
ashes  and  those  of  Jonathan  were  removed  by 
David  to  their  ancestral  sepulchre  at  Zelah  in 
Benjamin  (2  Sam.  xxi.  14).  The  Old  Testament 
says  nothing  about  the  length  of  Saul's  reign, 
but  Acts  xiii.  21  states  it  as  forty  years.  Comp. 
Schlier:  Die  Kimii/e  in  Israel  (Stuttgart,  18.5.5),  p. 
35;  Ewald:  Geschichte  d.  Volkes  Israel,  ii.  pp.  502 
sq. ;  [Stanley:  Jewish  Church,  ii.  lect.  xxi.; 
Richardson  :  Saul,  King  of  Israel  (Edinburgh, 
1S5S);  Joseph  A.  Miller:  Saul,  First  King  of 
Israel  (London,  1S.53,  new  ed.,  1866) ;  Brooks  : 
King  Saul  (a  tragedy,  New  York,  1871)  ;  James 
Sime  :  The  Kingdom  of  alt  Israel,  London,  1883. 
See  A.  Kamphai'sex  :  Die  Chronologic  tier  hebrd- 
isclien  Ki'mige,  Bonn,  1883].       E.  NAEGEI.HUACH. 

SAUMUR,  a  town  of  France,  on  the  Loire,  in 
the  department  of  Maiue-et-Loire,  now  famous 
for  its  manufactures  of  rosaries ;  was  the  seat  of 
the  celebrated  Protestant  academy  founded  in 
1598  by  the  national  synod  of  \Iontpellier,  and 
suppressed  by  a  royal  edict  of  Jan.  8,  1085.  The 
academy,  which  developed  the  first  fertile  school 
■of  criticism  in  modern  theology,  owed  to  a  certain 
extent  both  its  existence  and  its  scientific  charac- 
ter to  DuplessisO.Iornay,  who  was  the  governor 
of  the  place,  and  watched  the  young  institution 
with  great  tenderness.  The  Scotchman  Cameron 
became  one  of  its  first  professors,  and  he  brought 
with  him  that  spirit  of  free  and  independent  re- 
search which  afterwards  characterized  the  acade- 
my during  the  whole  course  of  its  life.  Three 
of  his  disciples  became  professors  there  nearly  at 
the  same  time,  — Moyse  Amyraut  (Ainyraldus), 
1633-64,  Josue  de  la  Place  (Placreus),  1033-0.5, 
and  Louis  Cappel,  1614-58.  Amyraut  is  the  fa- 
ther of  the  system  of  hypothetical  universalism, 
based  upon  the  two  propositions,  that  God  has 
by  an  absolute  and  arbitrary  decree  excluded  no 
<me  from  being  saved  by  the  death  of  Christ,  but 
has  only  made  persevering  and  unfailing  faith 
ui  the  Saviour  an  indispensable  condition  of  sal- 
A  vrU'  ■  ^e  system  was  denounced  by  Pierre 
<te  Moulin,  professor  of  the  academy  of  Sedan,  as 
an  attack  upon  the  divine  majesty  of  God;,  but 
the  national  synods  of  Alencon  (1637)  and  Char- 
iton (1645)  supported  Amyraut.    Placseus  main- 


tained that  original  sin  consists  simply  in  that 
corruption  to  which  the  offspring  of  Adam  is 
heir,  and  that  the  first  sin  of  Adam  is  not  im- 
puted to  us.  The  national  synod  of  Charenton 
condemned  those  propositions;  but  several  pro- 
vincial synods  held  that  the  national  synod  had 
acted  a  little  hastily,  and  refused  to  carry  out  its 
decree.  Of  still  greater  importance  were  the 
researches  of  Louis  Cappel  concerning  the  integ- 
rity of  the  various  documents  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. The  strict  Calvinists  were  fully  aware, 
that,  if  the  results  of  those  researches  were  to 
be  accepted,  the  doctrine  of  the  literal  inspiration 
of  Scripture  had  to  be  given  up,  and  a  hot  contest 
ensued.  After  the  death  of  Amyraut,  Placseus, 
and  Cappel,  it  was  apparent  that' the  fame  of  the 
academy  of  Saumur  had  passed  its  zenith:  still 
men  like  Etienne  Gaussen,  Claude  Pajon  (the 
father  of  Pajonisrn),  and  Etienne  de  Brais,  con- 
tinued to  throw  lustre  over  the  academy,  and 
attract  great  numbers  of  students.  See  Amy- 
raut; Sciiweizer  :  Protest.  Central/logmen  (Zu- 
rich, 1850),  ii.  439  sqq.  ;  Schaif  :  Creeds  of 
Christendom,}.  477  sqq. 

SAURIN,  Elie,  b.  at  Usseau,  in  Dauphiny,  Aug. 
2S,  1639;  d.  at  Utrecht,  Easter-Day,  1703.  He 
studied  theology  at  Die,  Nimes,  and  Geneva,  and 
was  appointed  pastor  of  Delft  in  1665,  and  of 
Utrecht  in  1670.  lie  is  best  known  on  account 
of  his  controversy'  with  Jurieu,  which  grew  so 
hot  that  the  synod  of  Leuwarden  (1695)  forbade 
both  parties,  though  in  vain,  to  write  any  more 
on  the  matter.  His  principal  works  are  Examen 
ile  la  tlu'oloi/ic  du  M.  Jurieu,  The  Hague,  1694, 
2  vols.  ;  Defense  de  la  veritable  doctrine,  Utrecht, 
1097,  2  vols.;  Reflexions  sur  les  droits  de  la  con- 
science, Utrecht,  1697.  See  Frank  Puaux:  Pre'- 
curseurs  de  la  tolerance,  Paris,  1881. 

SAURIN,  Jacques,  the  greatest  orator  of  the 
French-Reformed.  Church ;  b.  at  Nimes,  Jan.  6, 
1677;  d.  at  The  Hague,  Dee.  30,  1730.  He  was  ed- 
ucated at  Geneva,  served  four  years  in  a  regiment 
of  volunteers  in  the  coalition  against  Louis  XIV. 
(1694-97),  studied  theology  at  Gene\a,  and  was 
appointed  pastor  to  the  French-Reformed  Congre- 
gation in  London  (1700)  ami  at  The  Hague  (1705), 
where  he  gathered  immense  audiences  by  the 
earnestness,"  energy,  and  eloquence  with  which  he 
preached  the  gospel.  Besides  his  Discours  (Am- 
sterdam, 1720;,  whose  second  volume  (Amster- 
dam, 1728)  gave  occasion  to  some  disagreeable 
misunderstandings,  he  published  five  volumes  of 
Sermons  (1707-25),  and  after  his  death  seven  more 
volumes  were  published  by  his  son.  Collected 
editions  were  several  times  issued.  The  best  is 
that  of  The  Hague,  1749;  the  latest,  that  of  Paris, 
1829-35.  One  volume  of  an  English  translation 
of  his  Discours  appeared  in  London,  1723.  The 
best  English  translation  of  his  sermons  is  edited 
by  Burder,  London,  1824,  6  vols.,  New  York, 
PiOO,  2  vols.  See  Van  Oosterzef.  :  Jacques 
Suurin,  Bruxelles,  18.56  ;  Gabkrel  et  Deshouhs- 
Farels:  Sauriu,  1864;  Berthault:  Saurin  et  la 
predication  protestante,  1875. 

SAVONAROLA,  Hieronymus,  often  called  Fra 
Girolamo,  b.  at  Ferrara,  Sept.  21,  1452;  d.  at 
Florence,  May  23,  1498 ;  the  originator  and  the 
victim  of  an  ecclesiastico-political  reform  move- 
ment, sometimes  wrongly  represented  as  an  in- 
spired prophet,  and  wonder-working   saint,   but 
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sometimes,  also,  as  an  ambitious  demagogue  and 
deluded  fanatic.  He  was  by  his  parents  destined 
to  study  medicine :  but  a  steadily  deepening  im- 
pression of  the  corruption  of  the  world  in  gen- 
eral, and  the  church  especially,  concentrated  the 
•whole  force  of  his  character  on  the  one  point, 
the  salvation  of  his  soul ;  and  in  1475,  in  the 
twenty-third  year  of  his  age,  he  left  the  parental 
home,  and  sought  refuge  in  a  Dominican  monas- 
tery at  Bologna.  The  conversion  was  in  strict 
harmony  with  the  mediaeval  ideas  of  monasticism, 
and  involved  no  reformatory  impulse  at  all.  He 
simply  wanted  to  become  a  lay-brother,  and  do 
the  mean  work  of  the  house ;  but  his  superiors 
determined  that  he  should  study  theology,  and  in 
course  of  time  he  became  thoroughly  conversant 
with  the  Bible, — which  he  knew  almost  entirely 
by  heart,  and  of  which  especially  the  Old  Testa- 
ment and  the  Revelation  inspired  him  with  pas- 
sionate sympathy,  —  and  also  with  the  writing's 
of  Thomas  Aquinas  the  great  Dominican  doctor, 
of  St.  Augustine,  and  others.  He  also  began  to 
preach,  but  at  first  without  any  success.  Sud- 
denly, however,  at  Brescia,  his  powerful  eloquence 
broke  forth  in  all  its  wealth ;  and  in  1490  he  was 
sent  as  lector  to  the  Dominican  monastery  of  San 
Marco  in  Florence. 

He  taught  first  in  his  cell,  then  in,  the  garden 
of  the  cloister,  finally  in  the  cathedral ;  and  im- 
mense audiences  thronged  to  hear  him  expound 
the  Revelation.  "Your  sins  make  me  a  prophet," 
he  said  to  them;  and  from  the  depths  of  that  stir- 
ring, brilliant,  half-pagan  life  which  the  Medicis 
had  called  forth  in  Florence,  he  conjured  up  a 
stinging  sense  of  its  emptiness  and  desolation. 
The  reformer  began  to  work.  A  radical,  doc- 
trinal reform,  however,  as  was  achieved  by  Luther 
and  Calvin,  Savonarola  never  dreamed  of :  in  all 
essential  points  he  agreed  with  the  traditional 
system  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  A\  nat  he  wanted 
was  simply  a  moral  regeneration  of  the  church, 
hand  in  hand  with  a  political  regeneration  of 
Italy,  more  especially  of  Florence.  In  1491  he 
was  elected  prior  of  San  Marco,  and  Lorenzo  the 
Magnificent  soon  became  aware  of  the  strong  fas- 
cination the  prior  exercised  upon  the  people.  But 
Lorenzo  died,  April  8,  1192;  and  his  son  Pietro 
had  neither  his  sagacity  nor  his  self-control. 
When  in  August,  1494,  Charles  VIII.  of  France 
crossed  the  Apennines  at  the  head  of  a  powerful 
army,  Savonarola  believed  that  the  moment  for 
action  had  come.  The  Medicis  were  expelled 
from  the  city,  and  the  re-organization  of  the  state 
after  a  theocratical  model  was  intrusted  to  him. 
He  seemed  to  succeed.  With  the  new  constitution 
a  new  spirit  awakened.  Love  to  Christ  seemed 
to  have  become  the  predominant  impulse.  Dead- 
ly foes  fell  upon  each  other's  bosoms.  Property 
illegitimately  held  was  returned.  All  profane 
amusements  ceased.  The  monasteries  filled  up. 
The  churches  were  thronged.  "Indeed,"  says  a 
contemporary  writer,  "  the  people  of  Florence  seem 
to  have  become  fools  from  mere  love  of  Christ." 

It  was  the  idea  of  Savonarola,  with  Florence  as 
a  basis,  to  push  the  reform  farther  through  all 
Italy,  and  he  consequent'y  soon  began  to  direct 
his  attacks  against  the  chief  seat  of  the  corrup- 
tion, Rome.  In  1492  the  monster  Alexander  VI. 
had  ascended  the  Papal  throne.  He  was  afraid 
of  the  preacher,  and  offered  him  the  archbishop- 


ric of  Florence  and  a  cardinal's  hat.  if  he  would 
keep  silent;  but  the  offer  was  declined.  Then 
he  changed  tone,  and  summoned  the  reformer  to 
Rome  to  defend  himself ;  but  the  summons  was 
not  obeyed.  Finally,  in  the  fall  of  1496,  he  issued 
a  brief,  forbidding,  under  penalty  of  excommuni- 
cation, the  prior  of  San  Marco  to  preach,  because 
he  had  undertaken  to  prophesy  and  reform  with- 
out any  authorization  from  the  church.  But  Sa- 
vonarola entered  the  pulpit  with  the  Papal  brief 
in  his  hand,  and  demonstrated,  by  a  singular 
train  of  reasoning,  that  it  came,  not  from  the 
Pope,  but  from  the  Devil.  Meanwhile,  political 
affairs  began  to  give  trouble.  The  campaign  of 
Charles  VIII.  proved  a  failure.  Famine  and  the 
plague  visited  Florence  in  1497.  The  jealousy 
of  the  Franciscans  broke  out  into  open  opposition. 
The  intrigues  of  the  banished  Medicis  became 
more  and  more  active,  and  a  re-action  set  in  against 
the  popular  enthusiasm  for  the  reformer.  Alexan- 
der VI.  was  not  slow  in  utilizing  these  difficulties. 
In  May,  1497,  he  formally  excommunicated 
Savonarola;  in  October  of  the  same  year  he 
forbade  all  Christians  to  hold  any  kind  of  con- 
verse with  him ;  and  towards  the  close  of  the 
year  he  threatened  to  lay  the  interdict  on  the  city,, 
unless  the  people  delivered  up  the  seducer. 

In  this  critical  moment  Savonarola  challenged 
an  ordeal.  Standing  on  the  balcony  of  the  cathe- 
dral, with  the  host  between  his  hands,  he  asked 
God  to  destroy  him  by  fire,  if  he  had  preached  or 
prophesied  lies.  A  Franciscan  monk  accepted  the 
challenge.  Savonarola  hesitated,  but  was  pressed 
onwards  by  the  enthusiasm  of  his  party.  On 
April  7, 1498,  the  ordeal  was  destined  to  take  place. 
Two  pyres  were  formed  in  the  market-place.  They 
were  even  lighted,  when  a  quarrel  between  the 
Franciscans  and  Dominicans,  whether  the  comba- 
tants should  carry  the  cross  or  the  host  through 
the  fire,  caused  some  delay.  A  rain-storm,  in  the 
mean  time,  put  out  the  fires ;  and  the  whole  dis- 
appointment of  the  frenzied  multitude  of  specta- 
tors fell  upon  Savonarola.  From  that  moment 
he  completely  lost  his  power  over  the  people,  and 
even  became  an  object  of  pity  and  contempt. 
Arrested  by  his  enemies,  and  put  to  the  torture, 
he  confessed  whatever  he  was  demanded  to  con- 
fess;  and,  though  he  afterwards  retracted,  he  was 
by  the  Papal  commissioners  condemned  as  a  here- 
tic, and  surrendered  to  the  civil  authorities  for 
punishment.  He  was  burned  at  the  stake,  — • 
erected  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  —  together  with 
two  of  his  most  zealous  adherents.  The  Domini- 
can order,  however,  has  since  taken  great  pains 
to  have  him  canonized.  He  left  several  works 
in  Latin  and  Italian.  The  treatise  on  Ps.  li., 
which  he  wrote  during  his  imprisonment,  was  re- 
published by  Luther  in  1523.  Of  special  interest 
for  his  own  life  is  his  Compendium  Revelation um, 
written  in  1495.  His  principal  theological  work 
is  his  Irionfo  delta  Croce,  a  defence  of  Christianity 
against  the  sceptical  tendencies  of  the  Medicean 
epoch,  written  in  1497  (English  Translation,  Tri- 
umph of  the  Cross,  London,  1868).  In  1882  a  bust 
of  Savonarola  was  placed  in  the  Hall  of  the  Five 
Hundred  at  Florence. 

Lit.  —  His  life  was  written  by  Pacifico  Bur- 
lamacchi  (d.  1519),  ed.  by  Mansi,  Lucca,  1761 
(Italian)  ;  Joan.  Franc.  Pico,  a  nephew  of  Pico 
de  Mirandula,  1530,  edited  by  Quetif,  Paris,  1674 
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(Latin);  Bartou,  Florence,  1782  (Italian);  A. 
G.  Uudflbacii,  Hamburg,  1835  (German);  Fn. 
Karl  Meiek.  Rerlin,  183(1  (German);  Kaki. 
Hase,  in  Keue  I'm/da  U  n,  Leipzig,  1S51  ;  F.  T. 
Perrens,  Paris,  1850,  'J  vols.,  3d  cil.,  1S.5!)  (French 
and  German  trans.);  11.  It.  Mai>i>en,  Fund.,  1851, 
2  vols.  (English);  P.  Yu.i.Aiii,  Florence,  18511-01, 
2  vols.  (Italian,  this  is  the.  chief  work;  French 
trans.,  Paris.  1871,  2  vols.);  Schuster,  llamb., 
1878  (German) ;  Sickinceu,  "YVuizb.,  1878  (Ger- 
man,  87  pp.);  W.  R.  Clark,  Fond.,  FS7s  (English); 
E.  C.  Dayuxxk.  Paris,  1879  (French);  E.  War- 
ren, Lond.,  ItSSI  (English).  See  also  G.  Caim-oni  : 
Slaria  della  republica  (It  JFirenze,  Florence,  1875; 
and  E.  Comba  .  Slaria  della  reforma  in  Italia, 
Florence,  1.SS1,  pp.  405-5* ll.  He  has  also  several 
times  been  made  the  subject  of  poetical  t  reatment, 
as  byLi-NAU,  in  a  great  epic  bearing'  his  name, 
and  by  Alfred  Austin  in  his  tragedy,  Saeuna- 
rola  (in  which  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  and  Savonarola 
are  the  chief  characters;  in  the  long  preface  the 
author  dares  to  draw  an  irreverent,  not  to  say 
blasphemous,  parallel  between  Savonarola  and 
Christ,  between  the  tragedy  on  the  Piazza  della 
Signoria.  May  23.  1  192,  and  the  crucifixion  of 
our  Lord),  Lond..  1881  ;  ami  figures  prominently 
in  George  Eliot's  Jlomola.        PHILIP  8CHAFF. 

SAVOY    CONFERENCE.     See  Conference. 

SAYBROOK  PLATFORM.  See  CONGREGA- 
TIONALISM, p.    ."iriS. 

SCALICIR,  Joseph  Justus,  b.  at  Agcn,  on  the 
Garonne,  Aug.  4,  1510:  d.  at  Leyden,  Jan.  21, 
1609.  .He  studied  in  Paris,  and  was  in  1592  ap- 
pointed professor  at  Leyden.  lie  was  the  most 
learned  man  of  his  age,  understood  thirteen  lan- 
guages, and  was  well  versed  not  only  in  philology 
and  history,  but  also  in  philosophy,  theology,  juris- 
prudence, mathematics,  etc.  Most  of  his  writings 
are  philological:  but  his  Thesaurus  tcnijmrttm 
(Amsterdam,  1008),  the  first  system  of  chronology 
ever  formed,  and  his  Expositio  numismutis  Con- 
stantini  (Leyden,  1604),  have  considerable  interest, 
to  the  church  historian. 

SCAPEGOAT.     Sec  Atonement,  Day  of. 

SCAPULARY  (from  the  Latin  scapula,  the 
"shoulder-blade")  means  a  narrow  shoulder- 
band,  of  various  colors,  and  adorned  with  a  pic- 
ture of  the  Virgin,  or  a  cross,  which  is  worn  by 
several  monastic  orders  and  religious  fraternities 
of  the  Roman-Catholic  Church.  As  a  piece  of 
dress  it  has  no  particular  purpose,  but  it  is  be- 
lieved to  be  a  preservative  against  death  by  water 
or  fire.  According  to  the  bull  Salibalina  the  Vir- 
gin has  personally  promised  Pope  John  XXI. 
that  any  one  who  wears  a  scapulary  with  her 
image  shall  be  delivered  from  purgatory  on  the 
first  Saturday  after  death. 

SCHADE,  Georg,  b.  at  Apenrade  in  Sleswick, 
May  8,  1711;  d.  at  Kiel  in  Ilolstein,  April  10, 
1795.  He  was  practising  as  an  advocate  in  Alto- 
na,  Holstein,  when  in  1700  lie  published  in  Uerlin 
and  Leipzig  Die  unieandelbare  and  eirie/e  Uetir/ion, 
in  which  he  gave  strict  mathematical  evidence 
that  metaphysics  was  the  only  true  theoretical, 
and  morals  the  only  true  practical,  religion. 
Immediately  after  appeared  a  refutation  of  that 
hook  by  Rosenstand  Goisce,  professor  at  the  uni- 
versity of  Copenhagen ;  but  the  refutation  was 
evidently  a  mere  trick  by  which  to  draw  atten- 
tion to  the  book.     Frederik  V.  of  Denmark,  to 


whose  dominion  Ilolstein  at  that  time  belonged, 
did  not  relish  the  joke,  however,  but  put  the 
author  in  Christiansoe,  the  Danish  Bastille,  from 
which  he  was  not  released  until  1775,  under 
Christian  \  11.,  when  he  was  allowed  to  settle  as 
an  advocate  at  Kiel.  Sec  J.  A.  Bolten :  Ifis- 
larischc  Kircheii-Kachrichlcn  am  iter  Stadt  Allona, 
which  also  contains  a  full  list  of  Schadc's  other 
writings.  L.  hklleu. 

SCHADE,  Johann  Caspar,  1>.  at  Kiilindorf  in 
1000;  d.  ill  Uerlin,  July  25,  1008.  He  studied 
at  Leipzig,  where  he  became  an  intimate  friend  of 
Francke ;  and  was  in  1090  appointed  preacher 
at  the  Church  of  St.  Nicholas,  in  Uerlin,  where 
Speiier  was  provost.  In  1097  he  published  J'raj.is 
des  Jluichtstuhls  uiid  Ab<  ndmahls,  which  occasioned 
a  rescript  from  I  lie  government,  according  to 
which,  private  confession  ceased  to  be  obligatory 
in  the  Prussian  Church. 

SCHAEFFER,  Charles  Frederick,  D.D.,b.  Sept. 
'•'>,  FS07 ;  d.  Nov.  20,  1880;  an  eminent  theologian 
of  the  Lutheran  Church,  son  of  Frederick  David 
Seliaefl'er,  D.D.,  pastor  in  Philadelphia;  was  a 
graduate  of  Pennsylvania  University;  pursued 
his  theological  studies  under  his  father  and  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Demme;  served,  1802  to  1855,  congrega- 
tions at  Carlisle,  Ilagerstown,  Red  Hook  (N.Y.), 
Easton  (Penn.).  From  1840  to  1815  he  had  charge 
of  a  professorship  in  the  theological  seminary, 
( 'oluinbus,  O.  ;  was  in  1855  called  to  the  German 
professorship  in  Pennsylvania  College,  and  in  the 
theological  seminary  at  Gettysburg,  Penn.,  and 
in  1801  to  the  chair  of  dogmatic  theology  in  the 
newly  established  theological  Lutheran  seminary 
at  Philadelphia,  where  he  conscientiously  per- 
formed his  duties  until  1879.  He  was  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  strictly  conservative  tendency, 
adhering  to  the  symbols  of  the  Lutheran  Church 
according  to  their  original  meaning'.  Of  his  solid 
scholarship  his  publications  bear  witness,  —  his- 
torical, homiletical,  and  doctrinal  articles  in  the 
Gettysburg  l-Jcani/cUccd  Jiiririo;  translation  of 
Lechlkk's  CniiuiK nteiry  an  the  Arts,  in  Schaff's 
edition  of  Lance's  Bible-work ;  translations  of 
John  Arnd's  True  < 'hristianihj,  and  of  H. 
Kurtz's   Sacred  History.  W.  J.  MAXS. 

SCHALL,  Johann  Adam,  b.  at  Cologne,  1591; 
d.  in  China,  Aug.  15,  1000.  He  was  educated  in 
the  (til/et/ium  Oermantim  in  Rome;  entered  the 
order  of  the  Jesuits,  and  was  in  1028  sent  as  a 
missionary  to  China,  where  he  remained  to  his 
death.  He  acquired  the  confidence  of  the  Chinese 
Government  (which  proved  of  great  advantage  to 
the  mission),  and  translated  into  Chinese  many 
mathematical  treatises,  interlarded  with  religious 
and  Christian  discussions.  He  also  wrote  Hislurica 
missionis  Sacirlalis  Jcsii  apud  Cliineiiscs,  Vienna, 
1005,  and  Ratisbon,  1072.  (i.  H.  KL1PPISL. 

SCHAUFFLER,  William  Gottlieb,  D.D.,  L.L.D., 
missionary  and  Bible-translator;  b.  at  Stuttgart, 
Wiirtemberg,  Germany,  Aug.  22.  1798;  d.  in  New- 
York  City,  Friday,  Jan.  20,  1880.  In  1804  his 
father  removed  to  Odessa,  South  Russia.  At 
fifteen  he  was  confirmed  in  the  Lutheran  Church  ; 
at  twenty-two,  converted.  He  then  determined 
to  be  a  missionary.  But  his  educational  advan- 
tages had  been  small,  though  diligently  improved, 
and  the  way  seemed  hedged  up.  Rut  in  18J0  lie 
met  the  famous  missionary,  Joseph  Wolff,  who 
took  him  to  Constantinople,  there  to  be  fitted  for 
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missionary  labors;  and  from  there  he  went  to 
.Smyrna,  where  Jonas  King  induced  him  to  go  to 
America.  For  five  years  he  studied  at  Andover, 
became  an  American  citizen,  and  then,  under  the 
care  of  the  American  Board,  went  to  Constantino- 
ple (1S31),  where,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
years  spent  elsewhere,  he  resided  and  labored.  He 
was  particularly  interested  in  the  conversion  of 
the  Jews,  and  for  their  benefit  revised  and  super- 
intended the  publication  of  the  Old  Testament, 
in  Hebrew-Spanish,  at  Vienna,  1839-42.  But  his 
great  work  was  the  translation  of  the  whole  Bible 
into  Osmanli-Turkish,  the  language  of  the  edu- 
cated Turks.  This  occupied  him  eighteen  years. 
In  1807  Halle  gave  him  the  degree  of  U.D.,  in  ex- 
press acknowledgment  of  this  work.  In  1801  his 
peace-making  between  two  high  dignitaries  at 
Constantinople  was  acknowledged  by  a  decoration 
sent  him  by  King  William  of  Prussia.  In  1877 
he  was  made  a  doctor  of  laws  by  Princeton  Col- 
lege. He  was,a  remarkable  linguist,  being  famil- 
iar with  some  nineteen  languages,  and  able  to 
preach  extemporaneously  in  six  (German,  Italian, 
French,  English,  Spanish,  and  Turkish).  He  pub- 
lished Meditations  on  the  Last  Days  of  Christ  (Bos- 
ton, 1837,  several  editions). 

SCHEFFLER,  Johann  (Angelus  Silesius),  b.  at 
Breslau  in  1021;  d.  there  July  9,  1077.  He  stud- 
ied medicine  at  Strassburg,  Leyden  (where  he  first 
became  acquainted  with  Jacob  Boehme's  writ- 
ings), and  Padua  (where  he  took  his  degree),  and 
was  in  1019  appointed  body-pbysician  to  the  Duke 
of  Wurtemberg  ;  but  he  remained  only  three 
years  at  the  court  of  Oels.  In  1053  he  returned 
to  Breslau,  and  embraced  Romanism.  In  1057  he 
published  his  two  most  celebrated  works  :  Cheru- 
binischeWandersmuun  (a  collection  of  minor  poems, 
almost  of  the  character  of  proverbs),  and  Geisl- 
liclie  Hirlenlieder  (a  collection  of  hymns),  both 
characterized  by  a  peculiarly  dee])  and  sweet  mys- 
ticism. His  polemical  writings  .show  quite  a  dif- 
ferent character.  In  1001  he  was  ordained  a 
priest :  and  from  that  time  he  spent  the  rest  of 
his  life  in  a  series  of  violent,  sometimes  almost 
unseemly,  attacks  on  the  Reformers  and  the  Re- 
formed churches;  which  (thirty-nine  treatises) 
were  collected  under  the  title  Ecclesioloyia,  and 
appeared  at  Glatz,  1077, 1  vol.  fol.  See  Kahlkiit  : 
Angiitis  Silesiiis,  Breslau,  1853.  DRYANDER. 

SCHELHORN,  Johann  Ceorg,  b.  at  Memmin- 
gen,  Dec.  8,  101)4;  d.  there  March  31,  1773.  He 
studied  at  Jena,  and  settled  then  in  his  native 
city  as  preacher  and  librarian.  Of  his  writings 
the  following  have  great  interest  to  the  church  his- 
torian :  Aniceni/ali's  historic/!:  ecrl.  (Leip.,  1737-40, 
3  vols.),  Acta  liist.-ccvl.  Saec.  AT.  el  XVI.  (Ulm, 
1702-04,  4  vols.),  L)e  rita  Camcrarii  (1710,  etc.). 

SCHELLING,  Friedrich  Wilhelm  Joseph  von. 
J.  Life  axi>  Writings. —  He  was  b.  Jan.  27, 
1775,  at  Leonberg,  near,  Stuttgart,  where  his  father 
was  pastor;  d.  in  Ragatz,  Switzerland,  Aug.  20, 
1854.  In  his  sixteenth  year  he  entered  the  uni- 
versity of  Tubingen  to  study  theology,  together 
witli  Hegel  and  the  unfortunate  poet  ilolderlin. 
Lessing.  Herder,  and  Kant  were  the  leaders  of 
these  young  men  ;  and  especially  the  influence  of 
Herder  is  seen  in  Si  hellings  academic  dissertation, 
Anthjii/ssu/ii  de  jirima  inaloriun  oriqine  philosophe- 
matis  explicnndi  G'en.  Hi.  tentamen  crilicum  (1792), 
a.  >    11  as  in  I  lie  essay  on   Myths,  Historical  Le- 


gends, and  Pbilosophemes  of  the  earliest  times 
(1793).  In  the  year  1790  he  went  to  Leipzig  to 
study  natural  science  and  mathematics,  and  began 
in  1798  to  lecture  at  Jena  as  a  colleague  of  Fichte, 
whose  doctrines  had  so  far  been  of  the  most  de- 
cisive influence  upon  the  development  of  his  own 
philosophy.  Here  he  came  also  in  contact  with 
Goethe  and  the  other  great  men  of  literature. 
In  1801  he  was  appointed  professor  of  philosophy 
at  Wurzburg,  where  he  remained  till  1S06.  In 
1807  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  Munich;  lectured  in  Erlangen,  1820- 
20,  in  Munich,  1827;  was  called,  1841," to  Berlin 
to  lecture  on  mythology  and  revelation.  His 
principal  writings  are,  Idea  of  a  Philosophy  of 
Nature,  1797  ;  Of  the  N'orld-Smil,  etc.,  1798  ;  Sys- 
tem of  Transcendental  Idealism,  1800;  Lectures  on 
the  Mi /hod  of  Academical  Study,  1803;  Philosophi- 
cal Ini/uiries  concerning  the  Nature  of  Human  Free- 
dom, 1809;  Lectures  on  Mythology  and  Revelation, 
in  his  complete  Works,  published  after  his  death. 

II.  Schellinu's  Doctrine  in  its  Gradual 
Development.  1.  Schelling  as  a  Follower  of 
Fichte.  —  Schelling,  in  whose  philosophy  two  great 
periods  may  be  distinguished,  cannot  be  fully 
understood  without  a  precise  knowledge  of  the 
preceding  philosophers ;  and,  because  his  first 
philosophical  endeavors  are  based  entirely  on  the 
ground  of  Kant-Fichte's  idealism,  it  is  necessary 
to  sketch  this  in  a  few  lines.  Kant,  who  calls  his 
own  philosophy  "criticism,"  had  by  a  thorough 
scrutiny  of  our  facidty  of  knowledge  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  our  knowledge  of  the  world  exte- 
rior to  us  is  merely  subjective,  that  we  never  know 
the  "things  in  themselves,"  but  only  through  the 
forms  of  space  and  time  which  "we  add  to  them 
as  the  only  medium  of  our  perception.  But,  while 
our  faculty  of  knowledge  is  thus  \ery  limited  in 
regard  to  objects  of  experience,  we  enjoy  a  realm 
of  freedom  as  moral  beings.  Pure  practical  rea- 
son has  therefore  the  primacy  over  the  speculative 
reason.  On  our  moral  consciousness  only,  our  con- 
victions of  freedom,  of  immortality,  and  of  the 
existence  of  God,  are  founded.  An  ethical  theism 
was  thus  the  result  of  Kant's  doctrine. 

This  idealism  was  carried  to  its  furthest  conse- 
quences by  Fichte.  He  accepts  the  critical  result 
of  Kant,  that  the  Ego  is  theoretically  limited  in 
regard  to  the  object  as  the  Non-Ego.  But  this 
Non-Ego  has  no  reality  without  us:  it  is,  as  well 
as  the  forms  (space  and  time)  by  which  we  per- 
ceive it,  the  result  of  the  activity  of  the  Ego,  the 
production  of  an  unconscious  intuition.  This 
creative  Ego  is  not  the  individual,  but  the  abso- 
lute Ego.  The.  Xon-Ego  is  therefore  the  same 
with  the  Ego,  which  is  thus  not  limited  by  an 
outward  reality,  but  by  itself.  Yet  every  limit  is 
a  contradiction  to  the  infinite  nature  of  the  Ego, 
its  independent,  free  activity;  and  so  an  infinite 
striving  at  every  hinderance  is  revealed  to  us. 
In  this  striving  the  nature  of  practical  reasoning 
consists;  and  the  antithesis  of  both  —  the  limited 
theoretical  and  the  infinite  practical  reason  —  con- 
stitutes the  empirical  Ego,  the  individual.  This, 
however,  could  not  be  understood  if  the  true  na- 
ture of  the  Ego  was  not  absolute  activity.  Under 
the  ground  of  all  actions  of  the  individual  lies 
the  activity  of  the  absolute  Ego,  in  which  both 
subject  and  object  are  yet  one.  This  pure,  abso- 
lute Kgo  may  only  be  comprehended  by  an  intel- 
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lectual  intuition.  It  is,  according  to  t'ichte,  the 
highest  principle  of  philosophy,  the  moral  order 
of  the  world,  without  personality  and  self-con- 
sciousness,—  God.  And  this,  the  absolute,  he 
made  his  point  of  departure  in  his  later  specula- 
tions. 

With  the  enthusiasm  of  youth,  Sehelling  ac- 
cepted this  ethical  Pantheism  in  the  earliest 
period  of  his  thinking;  but  very  soon  we  see  him 
taking  his  own  ways. 

L'.  Seliellini/'s  •■Philosophy  of  Mature  "  and  "Tran- 
scendental Idealism,"  1790-1SUO. — It  is  in  this 
period  that  Sehelling  creates  a.  new  epoch  in  Ger- 
man philosophy,  a  new  form  of  dogmatism  with 
a  creative  knowledge,  instead  of  the  critical  one 
of  Kant-Fichte.  To  Sehelling'*  rich  mind,  open 
to  the  impressions  of  nature,  it  could  not  remain 
concealed  that  nature  took  only  a  subordinate 
position  in  Fichte's  system,  —  the  position  of  an 
ethical  medium  of  the  individual.  The  great 
new  thought  which  Sehelling  introduced  now  was 
this,  that  nature  is  a  form  of  the  revelation  of 
the  absolute  Ego  as  well  as  intelligence.  A'ature 
is  visible  mind,  and  mind  is  invisible  nature.  The 
highest  end  of  Xalure  (i.e.,  to  reflect  herself)  is 
manifested  through  all  nature,  but  is  reached 
only  in  man,  where  she  becomes  wholly  objective 
to  herself.  Philosophical  reasoning  can  there- 
fore not  end  with  nature :  it  is  driven  to  the 
other  pole  of  the  absolute,  —  to  Ego,  the  intelli- 
gence. In  his  ,V//.i/tm  of  Transcendental  Idealism, 
Sehelling  tries  to  give  a  history  of  the  Ego,  or  the 
development  of  self-consciousness.  Similar  to 
that  process  of  nature,  to  come  to  self-conscious- 
ness, there  are  different  stages  of  development  in 
the  life  of  the  Ego,  the  highest  of  which  is  art. 
Here  the  harmony  of  the  conscious  and  uncon- 
scious is  reached,  and  the  Ego  comes  to  the  high- 
est intuition. 

The  absolute  identity  of  subject  and  object, 
which  Sehelling  found  embodied  in  the  works  of 
art,  begins  now  to  be  the  starting-point  of  his 
thinking  in  — 

3.  The  Period  of the  System  of  Identity.  —  At  the 
head  of  this  system  he  places  the  notion  of  the  ab- 
solute, and  defines  it  as  absolute  reason,  the  total 
indifference  of  subject  and  object.  The  highest 
law  of  its  existence  is  absolute  identity  (A  —  A). 
Every  thing  that  exists  is  this  absolute  itself: 
nothing  exists  outside  of  it;  and  so  it  is  the  uni- 
verse itself,  not  the  cause  of  it.  As  both  subject 
and  object  are  contained  in  the  absolute,  and  the 
absolute  must  posit  itself  as  subject  and  object, 
there  may  be  a  preponderance  of  either  the  sub- 
ject or  of  the  object,  although  the  absolute  will 
always  be  contained  in  both  of  them.  Jn  this 
way  he  obtains  mind  on  one  side,  nature  on  the 
other :  the  different  stadia  of  mind  and  nature 
are  potencies  of  the  subject-object. 

It  is  in  this  period,  and  especially  in  his  Lectures 
on  Academical  Study,  that  Sehelling  for  the  Erst 
time  brings  religion  and  Christianity  into  the 
realm  of  his  system.  Corresponding  to  the  an- 
tithesis of  real  and  ideal,  of  nature  and  history 
in  the  universe,  there  is  a  similar  antithesis  in 
history  itself.  The  ancient  world  and  ancient  re- 
ligion represent  to  us  the  preponderance  of  nature 
(polytheism);  while  in  Christianity  the  ideal  is 
revealed  in  mystery.  In  the  progress  of  history 
are  three  p"riods  to  tie  distinguished,  — the  period 


of  nature,  which  found  its  bloom  in  Greek  religion 
and  poetry;  the  period  of  fate,  at  the  end  of  the 
ancient,  world  ;  and  the  period  of  providence, 
which  entered  with  Christianity.  God  became  ob- 
jective for  the  first  time  in  ( 'hrist.  This  incarna- 
tion is  not  a  temporal,  but  an  eternal  act.  Christ 
sacrifices  in  his  person  (he  finite  to  enable  by  this 
the  coming  of  the  Spirit  as  the  light  of  a  new 
world.  By  speculative  knowledge  alone,  Sehel- 
ling expects  a  regeneration  of  esoteric  Christian- 
ity and  the.  proclamation  of  the  absolute  gospel. 

Thoughts  similar  to  these  are  expressed  in  the 
essay  on  I'/ulnsn/diy  and  Religion  (1804).  This 
and  his  Philosojdiical  Inquiries  concernimj  Human 
I'retdom  show  us, 

4.  Sehelling  in  the  Transition  to  his  Later  Doc- 
trine, which  is  characterized  by  his  inclination  to 
llieosophie  speculation  and  the  influence  of  Chris- 
tian mysticism,  especially  of  Jacob  Bbhine. 

Kani-Fiehte's  idealism  had,  according  to  Sehel- 
ling, not  given  a  sufficient  notion  of  freedom, 
because  it  lacked  the  basis  of  realism.  Such  a 
realism  is  contained  in  his  philosophy ;  because  he 
distinguishes  in  Cod  a  basis,  the  nature  in  God,  in 
which  all  beings,  and  therefore  man  also,  have 
their  cause.  This  nature  in  God,  a  dark,  blind 
will,  is  an  eternal  yearning  to  produce  itself,  and 
rests  also  at  the  ground  of  our  existence.  But 
Cod  produces  in  himself  a  perception  of  himself, 
which  is  understanding,  the  expression  of  that 
yearning.  Both  together,  eternal  yearning  and 
understanding,  are  then  in  God  that  loving,  al- 
mighty will  which  creates  all  things.  In  man  we 
find  both  principles  united,  —  the  principle  of 
nature,  and  the  principle  of  light  and  understand- 
ing. As  a  part  of  that  dark  will,  he  has  a  will  of 
his  own  :  as  gifted  with  understanding,  he  is  an 
organ  of  the  universal  will.  The  separation  of 
both  principles  is  the  jiossdntity  of  good  and  evil, 
which  presupposes  human  freedom.  The  predomi- 
nance of  man's  particular  will  is  the  evil.  The 
decision  of  man  for  the  evil  is  an  act,  but  an  eter- 
nal act,  because  it  was  done  before  time.  Only 
through  God  can  the  particular  and  the  universal 
will  be  united  again.  And  it  is  done  by  revela- 
tion, or  by  God's  adopting  of  man's  nature. 

The  philosophy  of  religion,  which  Sehelling  has 
given  here  in  broad  outlines,  is  finally  completed 
in  — 

5.  Schelling's  Later  Doctrine.  — Sehelling  begins 
with  a  distinction  of  negative  and  positive  phi- 
losophy. As  negative  philosophy  he  describes  the 
philosophy  of  liege],  which  is  unable  to  give  us  a 
full  knowledge  of  reality. 

Because  it  is  the  desire  of  human  reason,  as 
well  as  the  object  of  true  philosophy,  to  find  the 
absolute  Being,  and  because  Sehelling  wants  to 
obtain  the  notion  of  an  absolute  Spirit,  he  distin- 
guishes three  potencies  in  the  divine  essence,  —  the 
possibility  of  being  (Sein-Konnen),  pure  being  (reines 
Seat)  without  the  possibility  of  being  (actus 
purus),  and  absolute  free  being,  which  is  neither  of 
the  two,  but  their  unity,  i.e.,  subject-object.  Yet 
these  three  forms  of  being  are  not  being  (Sein) 
itself  :  they  are  only  attributes  of  the  general  be- 
ing, which  is  one,  or  the  absolute  Spirit. 

This  absolute  Spirit,  which  has  the  freedom  of 
existing  outside  of  himself,  reveals  himself,  ac- 
cording to  his  three  potencies,  in  the  world,  as 
causa  iiialerialis,  causa  ejlicnx,  and  causa  Jinalis  of 
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the  world.  Only  through  creation,  which  is  an 
act  of  his  will,  not  of  his  nature,  God  comes  to  a 
full  knowledge  of  himself. 

Schelling  believes  that  his  notion  of  God  is 
also  the  original  notion  of  monotheism  ;  and,  based 
upon  his  theory  of  the  three  potencies  in  God,  he 
develops  also  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 
The  three  persons  of  the  Trinity,  who  proceed 
from  the  potencies  by  a  theogonic  process,  are, 
the  Father  as  the  creator,  who  gives  matter  to  the 
creatures ;  the  Son,  begotten  of  the  Father,  who 
contributes  the  forms ;  and  the  Spirit,  who  is  the 
completion  of  creation.  But  only  at  the  end  of 
creation  Son  and  Spirit  become  perfect  personali- 
ties, yet  both  are  in  God,  so  that  we  have  only 
one  God  in  three  personalities. 

In  man,  as  the  image  of  God,  we  have  the  same 
three  potencies  and  a  similar  freedom,  which  may 
separate  the  harmony  of  the  potencies.  The  sep- 
aration of  the  potencies  has  become  actual  in  the 
fall  of  man.  In  order  to  restore  the  harmony, 
and  bring  the  fallen  world  and  man  back  to  the 
Father,  the  Son  himself  must  become  man. 

But  the  Son  can  at  first  realize  this  only  as  a 
natural  potency,  which  is  done  in  the  mythological 
process.  After  having  overcome  here  the  anti- 
divine  principle,  he  can  act  also  according  to  his 
will,  as  the  ideal  potency;  and  this  free  personal 
acting  is  revelation. 

It  is  impossible  to  follow  Schelling  here  into 
his  elaborate  construction  of  mythology,  which 
is  rich  in  deep  and  grand  thoughts. 

Revelation  finally  broke  through  mythology,  as 
it  appears  even  in  the  Old  Testament,  by  Christ's 
incarnation.  The  person  of  Christ  is  the  centre 
of  Christianity.  Here  the  second  potency  divests 
itself  of  the  "form  of  God,"  which  it  had  in  the 
mythologic  consciousness  (Phil.  ii.  G-8),  and 
becomes  man,  suffers  and  dies,  not  only  to  bring 
freedom  to  men,  but  to  become  by  obedience  one 
with  the  Father  (1  Cor.  xv.  28). 

Schelling  closes  his  philosophy  with  a  glance  at 
the  history  of  the  church.  He  distinguishes  three 
great  periods,  and  names  them  after  the  charac- 
ters and  names  of  the  three  apostles, —  The  Pe- 
trine  Period,  or  Catholicism ;  The  Pauline  Period, 
or  Protestantism ;  and  The  Johannean  Period,  or 
the  "church  of  the  future." 

[While  Schelling  stands,  on  one  side,  in  the 
most  intimate  connection  with  the  great  poetic  and 
philosophic  movements  of  the  last  century ;  while 
especially  his  earlier  philosophy  is  but  a  philo- 
sophic expression  of  that  yearning  to  comprehend 
the  absolute  as  it  appears  above  all  in  Goethe's 
Faust;  and  while  his  system  is  the  highest  glorifi- 
cation of  genius  as  celebrated  by  the  romantic 
school,  —  we  have  on  the  other  side,  in  Schelling's 
later  philosophy,  the  greatest  endeavor  of  modern 
philosophy  to  construct  the  syrstem  of  Christian 
doctrine.  His  thoughts  have  had  great  influence 
upon  modern  German  theology  (and  upon  Cole- 
ridge), especially  his  idea  of  the  three  ages  of 
church  history.  His  philosophy  is  an  illustration 
of  his  own  saying,  "  The  German  nation  strives 
with  her  whole  nature  after  religion,  but,  ac- 
cording to  her  peculiarity,  after  a  religion  which 
is  connected  with  knowledge,  and  based  upon 
science."] 

Lit. — Sclifl/irif/'s  Complete  Works,  Stuttgart  and 
Augsburg,  1850-61, 14  vols. ;  Aus  Schelling's  Leben, 


Leipzig,  1809-70;  Rosenkranz:  Schelling,  Dant- 
zig,  1843.  Compare  accounts  of  his  system  in  the 
historical  works  of  Michelet,  Erdmann,  Ueber- 
weg,  and  others,  —  Schelling  und  die  Offenliarung, 
Kritik  des  neuesten  Reactionsversuchs  geejen  die  freie 
Philosophic  (Leipzig,  1842),  Differenz  der  Sch'schen 
«;  Hegel'schen  Phil.  (Leip.,  1842).  Marheineke: 
Kritik  der  Schelling' schen  Offenbarun gsphilosophie, 
Berlin,  1842;  Salat:  Schelling  in  Munchen,  Hei- 
delberg, 1S45;  Noack:  Schelling  und  die  Phil,  der 
Rotnantik,  Berlin,  1859;  Migxet:  Notice  historique 
sur  la  vie  et  les  travaitx  de  M.  de  Schelling,  Paris, 
1858 ;  E.  A.  Weber:  Examen  critique  de  la  pliil. 
religieuse  de  Sch.,  Strassburg,  1860;  also  EnuAim 
v.  Hartmann  :  Schellings  positive  Philosophic  als 
Einheit  von  Hegel  und  Schopenhauer:  Dr.  August. 
Dorner  :  Schelling  sur  hundertjahrigen  Fzier,  1875, 
"Jahrbuch  fin-  d.  Theol.,"  xxx.  ;  Constantin 
Frantz  :  Schellings  positive  Philosophic,  Cdthen, 
1880.  HEYDER.     (DR.  JULIUS  GOEBEL.) 

SCHELWIG,  Samuel,  b.  at  Polish  Lissa,  March 
8,  1643  ;  d.  at  Danzig,  Jan.  18,  1715.  He  studied 
theology  at  Wittenberg,  and  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor at  Danzig  in  1675.  In  the  great  Pietist 
controversy  he  sided  with  the  orthodox  Luther- 
ans, and  published  a  great  number  of  violent 
polemical  tracts,  in  which  he  actually  treated 
Spener  as  a  heretic.  The  most  important  are 
Calechismus-Reinigung  (Danzig,  lu'Sl),  Synopsis 
controversiarum  (Danzig,  1701),  De  Novatianismo 
(1702),  Mnuductio  ad  August.  Confess  (1711),  and 
Man.  ad  Form.  Concord.  (1712). 

SCHEM,  Alexander  Jacob,  b.  in  Wiedenbriick, 
Westphalia,  March  1 6,  1820  ;  d.  at  West  Iloboken, 
N.J.,  May  21,  1881.  He  studied  philology  and 
theology  at  Bonn  and  Tubingen,  1843-46;  was  a 
priest  of  the  Roman  Church,  but  became  a  Prot- 
estant and  emigrated  to  America,  1851 ;  did  lit- 
erary work,  and  taught  ancient  and  modern  lan- 
guages ;  was  professor  of  the  same  at  Dickinson 
College,  Carlisle,  Penn.,  1854-60  ;  was  regular  con- 
tributor to  Appi.etox's  Neio  American  Cyclopaedia 
from  1859  to  1803;  to  the  Annual  C ' yclopmdia,  in 
the  foreign  and  religious  departments,  from  its 
first  number  (1861)  to  1872  ;  and  to  M<  Clintock 
and  Strong's  Cyclopcedia,  1867-81  ;  foreign  ed- 
itor of  the  Tribune  (newspaper),  1S64-GG ;  editor 
of  the  Deidsch-amerikanisches  Conversations-Lexi- 
con, 1869-74,  12  vols.  ;  assistant  superintendent 
of  public  schools,  New- York  City,  1874  till  his 
death  ;  with  Henry  Kiddle  edited  a  Cyclopcedia  of 
Education,  1877,  and  the  supplements,  Year-Book 
of  Education,  1878  and  1879.  He  also  published 
the  American  Eeclesiasticcd  Year-Book,  1860,  and 
an  Eeclesiasticcd  Almanac,  1868  and  1869. 

SCHINNER,  Matthaus,  b.  at  Miillibach,  in  the 
canton  of  Vaud  in  Switzerland,  in  1470;  d.  in 
Rome,  Oct.  2,  1522.  He  was  educated  at  Zurich 
and  Como,  and  became  bishop  of  Sitten  in  1509. 
Employed  by  Pope  Leo  X.  in  Swiss  politics,  he 
was  very  successful  in  bringing  about  an  alli- 
ance between  the  Pope  and  the  Union  against 
France,  and  received  as  a  reward  the  cardinals 
hat,  in  1511.  In  1514  he  went  as  legatus  a  latere 
to  England  to  stir  up  a  war  between  Henry  \  Bl- 
and Francis  I.,  and  the  latter  acknowledged  that 
Schinner  had  been  one  of  his  worst  enemies,  not 
or.ly  in  the  diplomatic,  but  also  on  the  battle 
field.  Zwingli's  works  give  several  striking  de- 
scriptions of"  the  great  impression  the  cardinal 
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made  on  the  soldiers.  When  the  Reformation 
broke  out  in  Switzerland,  he  seemed  to  be  in  per- 
fect harmony  with  the  movement.  He  offered 
Luther  a  place  of  refuge  and  support  in  151!),  and 
continued  for  a  long  time  to  befriend  Zwingli. 
But  his  close  connection  with  the  Church  of 
Rome,  and  worldly  regards,  at  last  got  the  better 
of  him,  and  he  turned  against  the  Information. 
When  Faber  met  him  in  Koine  in  1.VJ1,  he  agreed 
with  him  that  the  Reformation  should  be  put 
down  by  force.  caul  pkstalozzi. 

SCHISM,  from  the  Greek  oxicsfia,  has,  according 
to  canon  law,  a  double  sense  :  one,  more  general, 
simply  denoting  a  deviation  from  the  orthodox 
church,  with  respect  to  organization  or  discipline, 
such  as  the  schisms  caused  by  Felicissimus,  Nova- 
tian,  Meld  ins,  and  others;  and  one  more  special, 
denoting  a  split  in  the  highest  authority  of  the 
church,  such  as  the  great  Papal  schism,  B!7S- 
11211.  See  Ukbax  VI.,  Boniface  IX.,  Benedict 
XIII.,  etc.,  and  the  Council  of  Constance. 

SCHLATTER,  Michael,  missionary,  and  found- 
er of  the  synod  of  the  German-Reformed  Church 
in  the  United  States  ;  was  b.  of  a  respectable  fam- 
ily in  St.  Gall,  Switzerland.  July  1-1,  1710  ;  d.  near 
Philadelphia,  October,  17IKJ.  He  studied  in  the 
gymnasium  of  his  native  town,  and  probably  also 
at  Helmstadt ;  was  for  some  time  a  teacher  in  Hol- 
land, where  he  was  ordained  to  the  ministry  ;  and 
in  1715  was  assistant  minister  at  Wigoldingen, 
in  his  native  country.  In  1746  he  was  commis- 
sioned by  the  deputies  of  the  synod  of  North  and 
South  Holland  a  missionary  to  the  destitute  Ger- 
man churches  of  Pennsylvania,  with  special  direc- 
tions to  visit  the  scattered  settlements,  to  organize 
pastoral  charges,  and,  if  possible,  to  form  a  coetus, 
or  synod. 

Schlatter  arrived  in  America  on  the  1st  of  Au- 
gust, 17-10.  Before  the  end  of  the  year  he  was 
called  to  the  pastorate  of  the  Reformed  Church 
of  Philadelphia.  Though  he  accepted  the  call, 
he  continued  to  prosecute  his  special  mission  with 
extraordinary  energy.  From  the  year  17-17  to  the 
beginning  of  1751  he  travelled,  as  he  informs  us  in 
his  Journal,  a  distance  of  not  less  than  eight  thou- 
sand miles, —  not  reckoning  his  passage  across  the 
ocean,  —  and  preached  six  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  times.  According  to  his  own  estimate,  there 
were  at  this  time  thirty  thousand  German  Re- 
formed people  in  Pennsylvania,  with  fifty-three 
small  churches,  and  only  four  settled  pastors. 
Schlatter  formed  the  congregations  into  pastoral 
charges ;  and  on  the  29tli  of  "September,  1747,  the 
pastors  and  delegated  elders  met,  at  his  instance, 
in  Philadelphia,  and  organized  the  German-Re- 
formed coetus,  or  synod. 

In  1751  Schlatter  went  to  Europe,  at  the  request 
of  the  coetus,  to  solicit  aid  for  the  destitute  Ger- 
man-Reformed churches  of  America.  He  was  verv 
successful,  especially  in  Holland,  where  a  fund 
was  established  from  which  the  churches  received 
much  assistance.  In  1752  he  returned  to  Ameri- 
ca, accompanied  by  six  young  ministers.  lie 
brought  with  him  seven  hundred  large  Bibles  for 
distribution  to  churches  and  families. 
_  While  Schlatter  was  in  Europe,  he  published, 
in  Dutch,  a,  Journal  of  his  missionary  labors,  con- 
taining a  tender  appeal  in  behalf  of  the  Germans 
in  America.  It  was  translated  into  German,  ami 
published  in  Fresenii   Pus/um/  Kachrkhten,   and 


also  separately.  Key.  David  Thomson,  English 
minister  in  Amsterdam,  translated  the  book  into 
English,  and  became  the  chief  promoter  in  Eng- 
land of  a  movement  for  the  establishment  of 
schools  among  the.  ( lermans  in  America.  A  large 
sum  of  money  (Muhlenberg  says  twenty  thousand 
pounds  sterling)  was  collected  for  this  purpose, 
and  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  Society  for  the  Promo- 
tion  of  the  Knowledge  of  God  among  the  Germans. 
Unfortunately,  in  the  effort  to  enlist  sympathy, 
the  picture  of  German  destitution  was  greatly 
overdrawn,  and  the  Germans  were  represented  in 
a  manner  that  could  not  fail  to  be  painful  to  a 
thigh-spirited  people,  hi  1755  Sehlatler  was  in- 
duced to  resign  his  church  in  Philadelphia,  and  to 
become  superintendent  of  the  proposed  "charity 
schools."  This  was  a  mistake;  for  by  this  time 
the  movement  had  to  some  extent  become  politi- 
cal. An  attempt  was  made  to  use  the  "charity" 
as  a  means  of  breaking  the  tacit  alliance  which 
had  hitherto  subsisted  between  the  Quakers  and 
the  Germans,  and  of  inducing  the  latter  to  sup- 
;  port  the  favorite  measures  of  the  government 
party.  Christopher  Sauer,  the  celebrated  German 
printer,  exerted  his  immense  influence  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  "charily  schools,"  which,  he  claimed, 
were  intended  to  prepare  the  way  for  an  estab- 
lished church.  The  Lutheran  and  Reformed  min- 
isters for  a  while  supported  Schlatter  in  his  work  ; 
but  at  last  the  popular  feeling  of  opposition  be- 
came irresistible,  and  the  undertaking  proved  an 
utter  failure.  The  manner  in  which  the  charity 
was  offered  had  caused  it  to  be  regarded  as  an  in- 
sult. Sejdcnstieker  says,  "  Schlatter's  failure  was 
due  to  his  connection  with  the  cause  after  it  had 
assumed  this  unfortunate  complexion.  If  the 
affair  had  remained  on  the  basis  on  which  he  had 
with  honest  zeal  and  decided  success  originally 
placed  it,  the  history  of  these  schools  would  have 
been  very  different." 

On  the  failure  of  the  school-movement,  Schlat- 
ter, in  1757,  accompanied  an  expedition  to  Nova 
Scotia  against  the  French,  as  chaplain  of  the 
Royal  American  regiment,  and  was  present  at  the 
taking  of  Louisburg.  He  subsequently  lived  in 
retirement  at  Chestnut  Hill,  near  Philadelphia. 
During  the  American  Revolution  he  was  an  ear- 
nest patriot,  and  was  for  some  time  imprisoned 
for  refusing  to  resume  his  position  of  chaplain  in 
the  British  army. 

Err.  —  Rev.  II.  IIarbaitgh,  D.D. :  The  Life  of 
Her.  Michael  Schlatter,  Phila.,  1S57  ;  Dr.  O.  Sei- 
denstickek  :  Die  heiden  Chris.  Saner;  a  series  of 
arts,  in  1).  Di  iilsehr  Pionier,  vol.  12  ;  II.  W.  Smith  : 
Lif,  iinil  CorresjiiimleiieeofUi  c.M'iUiam  Smith,  D.LJ., 
I'iiila.,  1H7!),  vol.  1.         '      JOS.  HENRV   Dur.BS. 

SCHLEIERMACHER,  Friedrich  Daniel  Ernst, 
b.  in  Rreslau,  Xov.  21,  1708;  d.  in  Berlin,  Feb. 
12,  1«1. 

I.  Life.  —  Schleioi'inacher's  father  was  chaplain 
of  a  Prussian  regiment  in  Silesia,  and  belonged 
to  the  Reformed  communion.  To  his  mother,  a 
very  intelligent  and  pious  woman  (as  her  few  let- 
ters embodied  in  Schleiermacher's  correspondence 
abundantly  prove),  he  confesses  himself  mainly 
indebted  for  his  early  training,  his  father  being 
frequently  absent  on  professional  journeys.  Sub- 
sequently the  family  removed  to  the  country, 
where  he  lived  from  his  tenth  to  his  fourteenth 
year,  mostly  under  the  instruction  of  his  parents 
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and  of  a  teacher  who  first  inspired  him  with 
enthusiasm  for  classical  literature.  At  that  time 
lie  had  already  commenced  the  struggle  against  a 
"  strange  scepticism,"  which  he  calls  a  "peculiar 
thorn  iu  the  flesh,"  and  which  made  him  doubt 
the  genuineness  of  all  the  ancient  writings.  Iu 
1783  his  parents  tent  him,  his  brother,  and  sister, 
to  an  excellent  Moravian  school  at  Niesky  in 
Upper  Lusatia.  Two  years  afterward  he  entered 
the  Moravian  college  at  Barby.  The  childlike 
piety,  the  wise  mixture  of  instruction  and  amuse- 
ment, and  the  rural  quietness  of  these  institu- 
tions, made  a  deep  and  lasting  impression  on  his 
mind.  He  ever  remembered  that  time  with  grati- 
tude, and  kept  up  a  familiar  intercourse  with  the 
society  through  his  sister  Charlotte  (who  had 
become  one  of  its  regular  members),  and  through 
his  intimate  friend  and  classmate,  Von  Albertini, 
■of  the  Grisons,  subsequently  bishop  of  the  ira- 
ternity,  and  a  distinguished  hymn-writer.  The 
type  of  Moravian  Christianity  can  be  clearly 
traced  in  his  enthusiastic  personal  devotion  to 
the  Saviour,  and  in  the  strongly  christological 
•character  of  his  dogmatic  system.  In  his  Wcih- 
naclils/eiet;  1803  (an  imitation  of  the  Platonic 
Symposion),  Christ  appears  as  the  living  centre 
of  all  faith  and  true  religion.  But  his  consti- 
tutional scepticism  seriously  tormented  him,  and 
led  to  a  temporary  rupture  with  his  teachers, 
and  even  with  his  father.  The  correspondence 
between  them  is  highly  honorable  to  both.  "With 
all  his  filial  reverence  and  affection,  the  son  re- 
fused to  yield  to  mere  authority,  and  insisted  on 
his  right  of  private  judgment  and  personal  inves- 
tigation. The  father  learned  to  respect  the 
manly  independence  and  earnest  mental  struggles 
of  the  son.  Both  were  at  last  fully  reconciled. 
With  the  consent  of  his  father,  he  left  Barby,  and 
entered  the  university  of  Halle  in  1787.  His 
studies  were  rather  fragmentary.  He  attended 
the  lectures  of  Semler,  the  father  of  German 
neology,  and  of  Wolff,  the  celebrated  Greek 
scholar,  studied  modern  languages  and  mathe- 
matics, and  read  the  philosophical  works  of 
Spinoza,  Kant,  Fichte,  and  Jacobi.  His  mind 
was  very  impressible,  yet  too  independent  to 
follow  any  one  teacher  or  system.  The  age  was 
thoroughly  rationalistic,  and  German  theology 
was  then  undergoing  a  revolution  as  radical  as 
the  political  revolution  of  France.  He  left  the 
university,  after  a  two-years'  course,  without  a 
fixed  system  of  religious  opinions,  yet  with  the 
hope  of  '■  attaining,  by  earnest  research,  and 
patient  examination  of  all  the  witnesses,  to  a 
reasonable  degree  of  certainty,  and  to  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  boundaries  of  human  science  and 
learning."  In  1790  he  passed  the  examination 
for  licensure,  and  accepted  a  situation  as  private 
tutor  in  the  family  of  Count  Donna,  where  he 
spent  three  years.  In  1791  lie  was  ordained  to 
the  ministry,  and  became  assistant  to  his  uncle, 
a  superannuated  clergyman  at  Landsberg  on  the 
Warta.  In  1790  he  was  appointed  chaplain  at 
the  Charite  (hospital)  in  Berlin,  and  continued 
in  this  position  till  1802.  During  these  six  years 
he  moved  mostly  in  literary  circles,  and  identified 
himself  temporarily  with  the  so-called  romantic 
school  of  poetrv  as  represented  by  Friedrich  and 
Wilhelm  Schlegel,  Tieck,  and  Novalis.  In  1799 
he   published  his  first  important  work,  the  Dis- 


courses on  Religion.  It  had  a  stirring  effect  upon 
the  rising  generation  of  theologians  (as  Xeander 
and  Harms  from  different  stand-points  testified 
from  their  own  experience),  and  marks  the  transi- 
tion of  German  theology  from  an  age  of  cold 
speculation  to  the  restoration  of  positive  faith. 
He  appears  here  as  an  eloquent  high  priest  of 
natural  religion  in  the  outer  court  of  Christian 
revelation,  to  convince  educated  unbelievers  that 
religion,  far  from  being  incompatible  with  intel- 
lectual culture,  as  they  thought,  was  the  deepest 
and  the  most  universal  element  in  man,  different 
from  knowledge  and  from  practice,  —  a  sacred 
feeling  of  relation  to  the  Infinite,  which  purifies 
and  ennobles  all  the  faculties.  Beyond  this  lie 
did  not  go  at  that  time.  His  piety  was  strongly 
tinctured  with  the  pantheism  of  Spinoza.  His 
Monologues  followed  in  1800,  a  self-contemplation 
in  the  face  of  the  world,  and  a  description  of 
the  ethical  ideal  which"  floated  before  his  mind, 
and  was  influenced  by  the  subjective  idealism  of 
Fichte.  In  1802  he  broke  loose  from  his  aesthetic 
and  literary  connections,  much  to  his  own  benefit, 
and  removed  for  two  years  to  Slolpe  in  Pomera- 
nia,  as  court-preacher.  There  he  commenced  his 
translalion  of  Plato,  which  he  had  projected  with 
Friedrich  Schlegel  in  Berlin.  The  completion  of 
this  great  undertaking  in  six  volumes  (1804-26) 
gave  him  a  place  among  the  best  Greek  scholars 
in  Germany.  His  searching  Criticism  of  all 
Former  Systems  of  Moral  Philosophy,  which  opened 
a  new  path  in  this  science,  belongs  to  the  same 
period  (1S03). 

In  1S04  he  was  elected  extraordinary  professor 
of  philosophy  and  theology  in  Halle.  After  the 
temporary  suspension  of  this  university  in  1806, 
he  spent  some  time  on  the  Island  of  Riigen,  then 
returned  to  Berlin  as  minister  of  Trinity  Church, 
and  married  the  widow  of  his  intimate  clerical 
friend  Willich  (1809),  with  whom,  notwithstand- 
ing the  great  disparity  of  age  (he  might  have 
been  her  father),  he  lived  happily  to  the  close  of 
his  life. 

He  took  an  active  part  in  the  organization  of 
the  university  of  Berlin,  which  was  founded  in 
1810.  He  was  elected  its  first  theological  pro- 
fessor, and  also  pastor  of  Trinity  Church,  hi  this 
double  office  he  continued  to  the  close  of  his  life, 
and  unfolded  his  greatest  activity  to  an  ever- 
widening  circle  of  pupils  and  admirers.  For  a 
quarter  of  a  century  he  and  his  colleague  and 
former  pupil,  Xeander,  were  the  most  influential 
teachers  of  theology,  and  the  chief  attraction  in 
the  university  of  tiie  literary  metropolis  of  Ger- 
many. At  the  same  time  he  felt  a  lively  interest 
in  public  affairs.  He  roused  from  the  pulpit  the 
sense  of  national  independence  during  the  deepest 
humiliation  of  Prussia,  and  urged  the  people  to 
the  war  of  liberation  against  Napoleon.  He  ad- 
vocated liberal  political  opinions  after  the  Con- 
gress of  Vienna  (1815;.  and  ran  the  risk  of  sharing 
exile  with  his  friends  De  Wette  and  Moritz  Arndt. 
He  was  no  favorite  with  Frederic  William  III.  I 
but  a  few  years  before  his  death  he  received  from 
the  king  the  order  of  the  red  eagle,  which  he 
never  wore.  Thev  agreed,  however,  in  zeal  for  the 
union  of  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  churches, 
which  was  inaugurated  in  1817,  at  the  third 
tercentenary  celebration'  of  the  Reformation. 
Schleiermacher  did  all  he  could  to  prdmote  it. 
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He  was  free  from  all  sectarian  bigotry.  •'  Christ," 
he  said,  "is  the  quickening  centre  of  the  church. 
From  him  comes  all ;  to  him  all  returns.  We 
should,  therefore,  not  call  ourselves  Lutherans,  or 
Reformed  (Calvinists),  but  Evangelical  Christians, 
after  his  name  and  his  holy  gospel."  He  favored 
the  introduction  of  the  Presbyterian  form  of  gov- 
ernment. He  was  one  of  the  compilers  of  the 
new  Berlin  hymn-book  (1S2H),  which,  with  all 
its  defects,  opened  the  way  for  a  hymnologieal 
reform.  Notwithstanding  this  extraordinary  ac- 
tivity, he  mingled  freely  in  society,  and  was  (lie 
centre  of  a  large  number  of  friends  at  his  fire- 
side. Many  of  his  witty  sayings  and  charades, 
in  verse  and  prose,  were  transmitted  by  oral  tra- 
dition in  Berlin,  and  are  still  remembered. 

In  the  beginning  of  February,  is:>4,  he  was 
seized  by  a  severe  cold,  which  fell  on  his  lungs, 
and  in  a  few  days  terminated  in  death.  In  his 
last  hours  he  summoned  his  family  around  his  bed, 
and  with  clear  consciousness  and  calm  serenity 
celebrated  the  holy  communion.  He  himself  dis- 
tributed the  elements,  and  solemnly  confessed  his 
implicit  faith  in  Christ  his  Saviour,  and  in  the 
atoning  efficacy  of  his  death.  It  was  a  worthy 
close  of  his  religious  career,  which  began  in  the 
bosom  of  Moravian  piety.  It  was  felt  throughout 
all  Germany  that  a  truly  representative  man,  and 
one  of  the  brightest  luminaries  of  the  age,  had 
departed.  The  funeral-orations  of  Steffens  (a 
Christiau  philosopher),  Strauss  (his  colleague 
and  court-chaplain),  and  Marheineke  (a  specu- 
lative theologian  of  the  Hegelian  school,  and  his 
antagonist),  gave  public  expression  to  the  uni- 
versal esteem  and  regret.  His  literary  remains 
were  intrusted  to  his  friend  and  pupil,  Dr.  Jonas. 
He  lost  his  only  son,  Nathanael,in  his  early  youth  ; 
and  the  funeral-address  which  he  himself  deliv- 
ered at  the  grave  is  one  of  his  most  remarkable 
and  touching  compositions.  He  bases  there  his 
hope  of  immortality  solely  on  Christ  as  the  resur- 
rection and  the  life. 

Schleiermacher  was  small  of  stature,  and  slight- 
ly deformed  by  a  humpback;  but  his  face  was 
noble,  earnest,  sharply  defined,  and  expressive  of 
intelligence  and  kindly  sympathy  ;  his  eye  keen, 
piercing,  and  full  of  fire ;  his  movements  quick 
and  animated.  In  his  later  years  his  wdiite  hair 
made  him  appear  like  a  venerable  sage  of  olden 
times,  yet  his  mind  retained  its  youthful  vitality 
and  freshness  to  the  close.  He  had  perfect  com- 
mand over  his  temper,  and  never  lost  his  calm 
composure.  His  philosophy  and  theology  were 
violently  assailed  by  orthodox  and  rationalists ; 
but  he  kept  aloof  from  personal  controversy,  and 
secured  the  esteem  even  of  those  who  widely  dif- 
fered from  his  views.  He  was  the  Plato  and  Origen 
of  Germany  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

II.  His  Character  and  ]Vorks.  — Schleiermacher 
was  a  many-sided  man,  and  a  master  in  several 
departments  of  intellectual  and  moral  activity. 
He  was  a  public  teacher  and  writer,  a  preacher, 
a  classical  philologist,  a  philosopher,  and  a  theo- 
logian. 

As  academic  teacher  he  had  that  rare  personal 
magnetism  which  drew  the  students  at  once  into 
an  irresistible  current  of  thought,  and  roused  all 
their  mental  energies.  They  saw  the  process  of 
a  great  genius  and  scholar  unfolding  his  ideas, 
and  building  up  his  system.     He  usually  lectured 


two  hours  a  day :  first,  on  every  branch  of  theology 
except  the  Old  Testament  and  the  Book  of  Reve- 
lation, and  then,  by  way  of  recreation  as  it  were, 
on  every  branch  of  philosophy  in  a  certain  order. 
He  used  brief  notes,  and  allowed  his  genius  to- 
play  freely  under  the  inspiration  of  the  lecture- 
room  filled  with  attentive  students.  All  his  post- 
humous works  are  based  on  fragmentary  notes. 

As  a  preacher,  he  gathered  around  him  in 
Trinity  Church,  every  Sunday  morning,  the  most 
intellectual  audiences  of  students,  professors, 
officers,  and  persons  of  the  higher  ranks  of  so- 
ciety. Wilhehn  von  Humboldt  says  that  Sclileier- 
macher's  speaking  far  exceeded  his  power  in 
writing,  and  that  his  strength  consisted  in  the 
"  deeply  penetrative  character  of  his  words,  which 
was  free  from  art,  and  the  persuasive  effusion  of 
feeling  which  moved  in  perfect  unison  with  one- 
of  the  rarest  intellects."  He  never  wrote  his 
sermons,  except  the  text,  theme,  and  a  few  headsr 
but  allowed  them  to  be  taken  down  by  friends 
during  delivery,  and  to  be  published  after  some- 
revision  by  his  pen. 

As  a  theologian  he  ranks  among  the  greatest  of 
all  ages.  His  influence  is  seen  among  writers 
of  different  schools;  and  will  long  continue,  at 
least  in  Germany,  as  a  suggestive  and  stimulating 
force.  Pie  was  a  unique  combination  of  mysti- 
cism and  criticism,  of  religious  feeling  and  scepti- 
cal understanding.  He  believed  in  his  heart 
while  he  doubted  in  his  head.  He  was  a  panthe- 
ist as  a  philosopher,  but  a  theist  as  a  praying 
Christian.  He  built  up  as  a  divine  what  he 
destroyed  as  an  historian,  yet  he  knew  somehow 
how  to  harmonize  and  to  adjust  these  antagonis- 
tic tendencies.  He  learned  from  Plato,  Spinoza,. 
Calvin,  Fichte,  Schelling,  Jacobi ;  but  he  digested 
all  foreign  elements,  and  worked  them  up  into  an 
original  system  of  his  own.  He  can  be  classed' 
neither  with  rationalists,  nor  supranaturalists,  nor 
mystics;  but  he  had  elements  from  all.  He  re- 
jected the  orthodox  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  and 
Christology,  of  inspiration  and  the  canon  ;  and  he 
taught  an  ultimate  restoration,  which  he  ingen- 
iously reasoned  out  from  the  Calvinistic  election 
theory,  by  an  expanding  process  from  the  particu- 
lar to  the  general.  His  errors  are  as  numerous 
as  those  of  Origen.  He  was  bold  and  unsparing 
in  his  criticism.  He  dissected  historic  documents 
with  the  sharpest  knife,  and  sacrificed  almost  all 
the  miracles  of  the  Gospel  history  as  unessential 
to  faith.  Yet  he  ever  held  fast  to  Christ  as  the 
greatest  fact  in  history,  as  the  one  only  sinless 
and  perfect  man  in  whom  the  Divinity  dwelt 
in  its  fulness,  and  from  whom  saving  influences 
emanate  from  generation  to  generation,  and  from 
race  to  race.  In  this  central  idea  lies  Schleier- 
maeher's  chief  merit  in  theology,  and  his  salutary 
influence.  He  modestly  declined  the  honor  of 
being  the  founder  of  a  school ;  and  his  best  pupils,, 
as  Neander,  Twesten,  Nitzsch,  Lueke,  Bleek, 
Ullmann,  Julius  Miiller,  went  far  beyond  him  in 
the  direction  of  a  positive  evangelical  creed, 
lie  was  willing  to  decrease,  that  Christ  might 
increase. 

The  works  of  Schleiermacher,  including  his 
posthumous  publications,  cover  nearly  all  the  de- 
partments of  philosophy  and  theology,  —  ethics, 
dialectics,  psychology,  politics,  aesthetics,  pedago- 
gics,  dogmatics,  Christian   ethics,  hermeneutics, 
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biblical  criticism,  life  of  Jesus  (posthumous  lec- 
tures, exceedingly  unsatisfactory),  church  history 
(likewise  posthumous,  and  almost  worthless),  and 
a  large  number  of  philosophical,  exegetical,  and 
critical  essays,  and  sermons.  But  the  books  which 
he  published  himself  are  by  far  the  most  finished 
and  important,  especially  his  masterly  outline 
sketch  of  the  course  of  theological  study  as  an 
organic  whole  (1811),  and  his  Christian  Dogmatics 
(1821,  3d  ed.,  1835),  which  stands  next  to  Calvin's 
Institutes  as  a  masterpiece  of  theological  genius. 
It  is  an  original  reconstruction  of  the  evangelical 
system  of  faith  on  the  basis  of  practical  experi- 
ence and  the  consciousness  of  absolute  depend- 
ence on  God  :  it  is  in  matter  independent  of  all 
philosophy,  yet  profoundly  philosophical  in  dia- 
lectical method  and  conclusive  reasoning.  But 
more  of  this  in  the  next  section.  "We  only  add, 
that  it  is  Protestant  to  the  backbone,  j-et  re- 
markably conciliatory  in  spirit  and  tone  towards 
diverging  types  of  Christianity.  It  reduces  the 
differences  between  Catholicism  and  Protestant- 
ism to  this  formula  :  "  Catholicism  makes  the  rela- 
tion of  the  believer  to  ('hrist  to  depend  on  his 
relation  to  the  church ;  Protestantism  makes  the 
relation  of  the  believer  to  the  church  to  depend 
on  his  relation  to  Christ."  ruiLiP  sohaff. 

III.  Theology.  —  Schleiermacher's  Reden  fiber  die 
Religion  was  a  strong  word  spoken  to  his  time, 
and  it  suited  the  moment.  At  every  point  except 
one  the  German  spirit  was  rallying  from  that 
debility  and  barrenness  into  which  it  had  sunk ; 
in  every  direction  except  one  the  German  mind 
was  stirring  with  new  issues  :  only  religion  seemed 
to  have  been  entirely  abandoned  by  the  educated 
portion  of  the  nation  as  a  kind  of  self-contradic- 
tion. But  the  contradiction,  the  book  said  to  its 
readers,  between  piety  and  culture,  is  a  lie  fabri- 
cated by  people  who  know  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other.  That  which  they  reverence  as  educa- 
tion is  not  education,  but  simply  school-pedantry  ; 
and  that  which  they  despise  as  religion  is  not  reli- 
gion, but  its  shadow,  its  caricature.  They  con- 
sider religion  as  a  means  of  maintaining  social 
order,  an  instrument  for  the  inoculation  of  good 
morals,  an  expression  of  a  trite  and  vulgar  view 
of  nature  and  history.  Put  religion  is  'no  such 
tiling.,'  Religion  is  that  feeling  of  the  universe 
in  which  man  discovers  his  own  destination,  that 
feeling  of  the  infinite  in  which  man  discovers  his 
own  immortality,  that  feeling  of  the  presence  of  a 
supreme  power  in  which  man  discovers  the  exist- 
ence of  God,  though  he  may  still  shrink  from 
ascribing  the  forms  of  the  human  personality  to 
that  being.  Religion  is  a  part  of  human  nature. 
Every  one  has  religion,  whether  he  knows  it  or 
not;  and  every  one  is  compelled  to  recognize  the 
truth  of  his  religion,  whether  he  will  or  not.  So 
far  the  book  is  admirable.  By  its  exposition  of 
the  true  nature  of  religion  it  forces  the  reader- 
out  of  his  religious  indifference.  But  then  it 
undertakes  an  exposition  of  religion  considered 
as  an  historical  fact ;  for,  although  it  admits  that 
not  every  one  may  feel  called  upon  to  join  one  of 
the  historically  developed  religions,  development 
towards  a  positive  form  is,  nevertheless,  an  inher- 
ent demand  in  the  religious  feeling.  And  here 
the  question  arises :  Does  this  book  really  point 
m  the  direction  of  Christianity  and  the  Christian 
church?     It   does,  though   not   in   the  common 


sense  of  those  words,  nor  in  that  in  which  the 
author  later  on  came  to  use  them,  but  when  com- 
pared with  the  stand-point  of  the  readers  whom  it 
addressed.  When  Schleiermacher  wrote  the  pref- 
ace to  the  third  edition  of  the  book,  in  1821,  he 
observed  that  there  was  at  that  moment  more 
reason  for  addressing  the  bigoted  than  the  in- 
different. 

To  the  Reden  correspond  the  Monologen  as  their 
ethical  complement.  They  are  written  in  a  more 
lyrical  style,  giving  freer  scope  to  a  merely  sub- 
jective pathos  ;  and  they  have  a  somewhat  lighter 
character,  in  spite  of  the  profound  researches  they 
contain  concerning  human  freedom. 

From  Schleiermacher's  philosophy  of  religion, 
as  developed  in  his  Reden  and  Monologen,  to  his 
systematic  representation  of  the  positive  doc- 
trines of  Christianity,  a  transition  is  formed  by 
his  critico-exegetical  writings,  and  more  especially 
by  his  famous  little  book,  Kurze  Darstellung  des 
Theologltchen  Stadiums,  1811.  It  was  not  any 
remarkable  grasp  of  historical  and  antiquarian 
materials  which  distinguished  him  as  an  exegete : 
but  he  was  a  good  philologist  and  an  excellent 
translator ;  and  his  marvellous  power  of  under- 
standing, and,  so  to  speak,  reproducing  the  whole 
mental  process  by  which  a  literary  monument  has 
been  produced,  makes  his  criticism  in  the  highest 
degree  suggestive.  For  the  Old  Testament  he 
had  very  little  sympathy,  and  its  close  connection 
with  the  New  Testament  he  did  not  understand. 
But  his  Sendschreiben  an  J.  Chr.  Gass,  1807,  con- 
cerning the  First  Epistle  to  Timothy,  is  the  first 
thorough-going  examination  of  that  remarkable 
document,  and  has  led  the  exegetes  to  appreciate 
the  intimate  relation  between  the  pastoral  epistles, 
—  a  relation  so  intimate,  indeed,  that  they  must 
be  accepted  or  rejected  together.  Of  still  greater 
importance  was  his  Kriliselie  Versuch  iiber  die 
Schrifteu  des  Lulus;  1821,  though  only  the  first 
volume  of  the  work  on  the  Gospel  of  Luke  ever 
appeared.  Not  that  Schleiermacher  here  really 
achieved  what  he  intended,  viz.,  to  represent  the 
Gospel  of  Luke  as  a  mosaic  of  a  great  number  of 
different,  previously  existing  narratives ;  but  he 
contributed  much  to  concentrate  the  interest  of 
biblical  scholars  on  the  questions  of  the  origin 
and  formation  of  the  Gospels.  More  successful 
was  his  hypothesis  concerning  the  testimony  of 
Papias  (Eusebius :  Hist.  Eccl.,  iii.  39).  It  has 
been  used  by  many,  accepted  by  more,  and  hardly 
neglected  by  any. 

In  the  Kurr.e  Darstellung  des  theologischen  Stu- 
diums,  the  theological  stand-point  of  Schleier- 
macher is  clearly  defined.  The  fundamental  facts 
of  the  Christian  faith  he  accepts,  not  because  he 
feels  compelled  by  any  philosophical  demonstra- 
tion, but  simply  because  he  finds  them  as  facts  in 
the  consciousness  of  the  Christian  congregation. 
He  then  goes  on  to  give  an  encyclopedic  survey 
of  those  facts  and  their  reciprocal  relations,  di- 
viding the  theological  science  into  philosophical 
(apologetics-polemics),  historical  (exegesis-dogmat- 
ics), and  practical  theology.  The  book  is  neither 
a  mere  sketch  nor  an  elaborate  picture :  it  is  a 
drawing  executed  with  consummate  skill,  and 
rich  in  illustration  and  suggestion. 

The  ripest  fruit  of  Schleiermacher's  genius  is 
Der  christliclte  Glaube  nach  den  Grundsatzen  der 
evangelischen  Kirche  im  Zusammenhange  dargestellt, 
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1821,  2  vols.  (2d  ed.,  18H,  revised  and  improved). 
It  made  an  extraordinary,  not  altogether  favora- 
ble, impression  at  its  first  appearance.  Hut  it 
Gradually  grew  upon  scholars;  and  it  now  stands 
as  a  monument  of  religious  enthusiasm  and  philo- 
sophical reasoning  which  has  no  equal  in  the  theo- 
logical literature,  after  Calvin's  Jnstitutiones.  It 
consists  of  a  series  of  small  paragraphs  connected 
with  each  other  by  intervening'  explications  of  a 
more  elaborate  character.  The  feeling  from  which 
religion  springs  is  here  further  de lined  as  a  reel- 
ing of  absolute  dependence  on  God;  and  that 
feeling  —  not  the  demonstrations  of  a  dialectical 
reasoning,  nor  the  letter  of  a  scriptural  text  —  is 
made  the  touchstone  on  which  the  dogma  must  be 
tried.  He  rejects  the  doctrine  of  the  Devil  and 
the  doctrine  of  the  fall  of  the  angels;  because,  as 
he  alleges,  they  do  not  aid  in  solving  the  problem 
of  the  existence  of  evil,  but  rather  make  if  more 
difficult.  He  also  rejects  the  doctrine  of  miracles, 
at  least  in  the  sense  of  a  breach  upon  natural  law  ; 
because,  as  he  protests,  it  is  not  demanded  by  true 
Christian  piety.  It  must  not  be  understood,  how- 
ever, that,  when  lie  thus  declines  to  bow  before  the 
literal  evidence  of  Scripture,  he  in  any  way  gives 
in  to  the  postulates  of  non-religious  science.  By 
no  means  !  Few  theologians  have  been  so  success- 
ful as  he  in  keeping  the  doctrines  of  Christian 
faith  separate  from  the  propositions  of  natural 
science,  without  either  bringing  them  into  conflict 
with  each  other,  or  mixing  them  together  in  an 
incomplete  harmony.  In  the  centre  of  the  whole 
system  stands  Christ  and  that  which  he  lias  done 
for  the  salvation  of  man.  The  development  runs 
between  a  double  christological  (Ebionism  and 
Docetism)  and  a  double  anthropological  heresy 
(Pelagiauism  and  Manicheism) :  but  the  power  of 
salvation  is  in  no  way  bound  up  with  the  church, 
which  by  itself  is  nothing  but  the  community  of 
the  faithful;  it  resides  solely  and  fully  in  the  in- 
timate union  between  the  faithful  and  the  Saviour. 
/Thus  while  the  idea  of  God  is,  so  to  speak,  tire- 
supposed  as  given  in  the  very  feeling  of  absolute 
dependence  on  him,  and  no  special  regard  is  paid 
to  its  aberrations  into  deism  or  pantheism,  the 
idea  of  Christ  is  developed  with  a  completeness 
and  minuteness  whicli  testifies  to  the  inner  pas- 
sion from  which  it  sprung.*  Generally  the  work 
may  be  characterized  as  a  combination  of  syncre- 
tism and  pietism.  Syncretism  means  the  over- 
throw of  all  ecclesiastical  exclusiveiiess  by  a 
deeper  conception  of  the  doctrines  in  question: 
pietism  means  the  careful  cultivation  of  the  reli- 
gious organ  in  which  faith  manifests  itself,  and  by 
which  it  works.  Originally  these  two  tendencies, 
as  represented  by  Calixtus  and  Spener,  touched 
each  other  but  slightly;  but  later  times  came  to 
understand  that  an  actual  combination  of  (hem 
was  necessary,  and  it  was  accomplished  by  Schlci- 
ermacher  :  hence  his  practical  stand-point, — 
though  belonging  to  the  Reformed  Chureh,  he 
labored  for  its  union  with  the  Lutheran  Chinch; 
and  hence  his  scientific  character.  Syin-.rel.ism 
developed  into  rationalism,  and  pietism  into  su- 
pernaturalism.  But  Schleiermacher  is  neither  a 
rationalist  nor  a  supernaturalist :  he  is  a  union  of 
both.  The  ethical  complement  to  the  work  may 
be  found  in  a  number  of  exquisite  minor  treatises 
on  duty,  on  virtue,  on  the  highest  good,  etc.,  fore- 
shadowed by  his  Krilik  alter  bisherigen  Sittenlelire, 


1800\  [abridged  from  the  first  edition  of  Herzog, 
vol.  xiii.  711-7*1].  w.  tiASs. 

[Lit.  —  Soiii.ejkemaciiek  :  Siiiumlliche  )\'erke, 
Berlin,  l*o0-01,  in  three  divisions,  —  theology 
(11  vols.),  sermons  (10  vols.),  philosophy  and 
miscellaneous  writings  (!)  vols.). 

For  his  earlier  life,  till  1701  we  have,  his  own 
autobiographical  sketch,  first  published  by  Lom- 
malzseh,  in  Xiednek's  Zt  ilsrhri/l  far  hislorische 
Tlieohgie,  Leipzig,  1801  ;  L.  Jonas  and  W.  Dil- 
thky:  Ans  Scldcicrunti-hrr's  Leben,  in  Jirie/'en, 
Berlin,  1808-01,  1  vols,  (translated  in  part  by 
Frederica  Kowan,  London,  1*00,  2  vols.);  W. 
DlLTIlEY  ■  Lilian  Selileimiiarlier's,  Berlin,  1807. 
Com]),  also  Locke's  Lrinneruugen  an  Sch/eierin. 
in  the  "Studien  und  Kritiken  "  for  1H-'A. 

Schleiermacher's  character  and  system  have 
been  discussed  by  Bha.xiss  (1824),  Delbkcck 
(1*27),  ISaumgauten-Ckusius  (18:11),  Sack 
(18:10),  F.  C.  Bauu  (Gnosis,  l*:j.O),  Bosen- 
keanz  (l*:iO),  IIaktenstein  (18:17),  L>  F. 
Strauss  (18:)0),  Sciialler  (1844),  Weissen- 
born  (184!)),  4'westen  (1*01),  jneaxder, 
Haxne,  Gustav  Iiaoii,  IIagenbach,  Aujserlen 
(Schleiermacher,  tin,  Chirackterbild,  1*00),  Eriskam 
(180.S),  Bitschl  (1874),  TV.  Gass  (Giseh.  der 
protest.  JJugmalik,  4th  vol.),  and  W  Bender 
(Sehleierniiieher's  Tlieologic  rnit  ihren  /diilosuj/h. 
Grundlagen  dargestr///,  Nordliugen,  1870-7*,  2 
vols.).  On  the  philosophy  of  Schleiermacher,  see 
G.  Renze  (1877),  and  1  'eijekweg  :  History  of 
Philosojihy  (New- York  edition),  ii.  241-204.  Cf. 
also  E.  Stkoehiax,  in  Lichlenberger's  "  Ency- 
clopedic des  Sciences  relig.,"  vol.  xi.  000-020, 
where  Schleiermacher  is  called  "  le  ji/us  grand 
theolor/ien  de  VAllemagne  eontemporaine."~\ 

SCHLEUSNER,  Johann  Friedrich,  b.  at  Leip- 
zig, Jan.  10,  1700  ;  d.  at  'Wittenberg,  Feb.  21,  1*01. 
lie  studied  theology  in  his  native  city,  and  was 
appointed  professor  at  Gottingen  in  1784,  and  at 
Wittenberg  in  1700.  His  principal  works  are 
lexicographical,  —  Lexicon  Gr.-Lal.  in  J\'uv.  Test., 
1702  (now  superseded),  and  Thesaurus  sire  lexicon 
in  LXX.,  1*21  (still  in  use). 

SCHMALKALD,  League  and  Articles  of.  The 
League  of  Schmalkald  was  formed  on  Feb.  27, 
1531,  by  nine  princes  and  eliAen  imperial  cities 
of  Germany,  under  the  leadership  of  the  elector 
of  Saxony  and  the  landgrave  of  Hesse,  for  the 
purpose  of  defending  Protestantism.  It  Mas  soon 
after  joined  by  five  other  princes  and  ten  imperial 
cities,  and  comprised,  indeed,  the  whole  of  North- 
ern Germany  and  a  large  part  of  Central  and 
Southern  Germany.  The  immediate  effect  of  the 
formation  of  the  league  was  the  religious  peace  of 
Nuremberg  in  10:12  ;  but  it  was  evident  to  all  that 
the  emperor,  Charles  V.,  yielded,  only  because  he 
was  too  occupied  at  that  moment  with  France 
and  the  Turks  to  carry  through  his  own  views. 
The  league  acted  in  the  beginning  with  considera- 
ble vigor.  At  a  meeting  on  Dec.  24,  10:30,  it  was 
determined  to  raise  and  maintain  a  standing  army 
often  thousand  foot  and  two  thousand  cavalry ; 
and  at  another  meeting,  on  Feb.  10,  10:17,  a  com- 
mon confession,  the  so-called  Articles  of  Schmal- 
kald, was  signed  by  all  the  members  of  the  league. 
It  was  occasioned* by  the  bull  of  Paul  111.,  con- 
voking a  general  council  at  Mantua,  and  is  i 
vehement  protest  against  the  primacy  of  the  Pope. 
It  was  drawn  up  by  Luther,  and  became  after- 
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wards  one  of  the  symbolical  books  of  the  Lutheran 
Church.  But  soon  internal  jealousy  between  the 
princes  began  to  weaken  the  actions  of  the  league, 
and  at  Muhlberg  its  array  was  completely  routed, 
April  24,  1547.  It  was  'Maurice  of  Saxony,  and 
not  the  league  of  Schmalkald,  which  finally  se- 
cured religious  freedom  by  the  treaty  of  Passau, 
July  31,  1552.  See  I-Iortledek  :  Kaiser  Karl  V. 
wider  die  Schmal.  Buudesecriraudtcn,  Francfort, 
1617,  2  vols. 

SCHMID,  Christian  Friedrich,  b.  at  Bjckels- 
berg  in  Wiirtemberg,  1794 ;  d.  at  Tubingen, 
March  28,  1852.  He  studied  theology  at  Tubin- 
gen, and  was  appointed  repelent  there  ISIS,  ex- 
traordinary professor  in  1821,  and  ordinary  in 
1S26,  and  given  the  degree  of  D.D.  He  lectured 
on  exegesis  and  practical  theology.  He  was  a 
very  modest  scholar,  and  published  very  little. 
The  two  books  by  which  he  is  widely  known,  his 
Biblische  Tlienlogie  des  Xeuen  Testamentes  (ed.  C. 
Weizsacker,  Stuttgart,  1853  [4th  ed.  by  A.  Heller, 
1868,  Eng.  trans.,  Biblical  Theology  of  the  Xeie  Tes- 
tament, Edinburgh,  1870]),  and  Christliehe  Moral 
(ed.  by  A.  Heller,  Stuttgart,  1861,  2d  ed.,  1867), 
were  published  after  his  death.  But  he  exercised 
a  great  and  powerful  influence  on  the  side  of  posi- 
tive Christianity,  ami  as  a  counterpoise  to  his 
colleague,  F.  C.  Baur;  and  through  his  pupils, 
especially  Oehler  and  Dorner,  he  wields  it  still. 
Schmid's  work  upon  the  biblical  theology  of  the 
New  Testament  is  distinguished  by  its  union  of 
the  historic  sense  and  the  thoughts  of  organic 
development  with  the  most  decided  faith  in  the 
absolute  revelation  in  Christ.  It  will  long  main- 
tain its  present  high  position.  For  further  infor- 
mation respecting  Schmid,  and  for  a  list  of  his 
own  publications  (only  essays),  see  the  preface  to 
his  Biblical  Theology.  CARL  WEIZSACKER. 

SCHMID,  Konrad,  b.  at  Kiissnach,  in  the  canton 
of  Zurich,  1476 ;  was  educated  in  the  house  of  the 
Johannites  in  his  native  city,  and  became  an  in- 
mate there,  1519,  after  studying  theology  at  Basel. 
Soon  after,  he  became  acquainted  with  Zwingli. 
In  1522  he  began  to  preach  in  German,  and  against 
the  Pope.  In  1525  he  presided  at  the  disputation 
of  Zurich,  in  1528  at  that  of  Bern,  and  throughout 
he  proved  himself  the  true  friend  and  co-worker 
of  Zwingli.  Like  him,  he  fell  in  the  second  Cap- 
pel  war,  October,  1031.  iiagenbacii. 

SCHMIDT,  Oswald  Cottlob,  D.D.,  Lutheran 
divine,  b.  at  Kaditz,  near  Dresden,  Jan.  2,  1821; 
d.  at  AVerdau,  Saxony,  Dec.  20,  1SS2.  lie  studied 
at  Leipzig;  in  1842  was  licensed  to  preach  ;  taught 
in  private  families  until  1815,  when  he  became 
pastor,  first  at  Schonfeld,  then,  in  1856,  at  Greif- 
enhain  ;  and  in  1S66  he  was  elected  pastor  and 
superintendent  at  Werdau.  He  wrote,  besides 
numerous  articles  in  newspapers  and  reviews, 
Nicolaus  IJausmann,  tier  Fremiti  Ltithcrs,  Leipzig, 
1860;  Caspar  Crucirjer  (ii.  2)  and  Georg  der  Gott- 
selirjer,  Fiirst  :u  Anliall  (iv.  2),  in  Lehcn  der  Allvater 
der  lu/herischen  Kirelie,  1801  scjq.  ;  J'elrus  Mosella- 
nus.  Ein  Beilrag  zur  Geschiehte  des  Humanismas  in 
Sachsen,  1866;  and  the  lecture,  Bliely  in  die  Kir- 
chenrjeschiehle  der  Stadt  Meissen  im  Zeitalter  der 
Reformation,  1879 ;  Luther's  lielanntschaft  mit  den 
alien  Classikern,  1883  (ed.  W.  Schmidt).  For  his 
contributions  to  this  Euryclopa'dia,  see  Analysis. 

SCHMOLKE,  Benjamin  (more  accurately 
SCHMOLCK),   one  of   the   sweetest   and    most 


productive  of  the  German  hymn-writers ;  was  b. 
in  Brauchitschdorf,  Lieqnitz.  Dec.  21,  1672;  d.  at 
Schweidnitz,  Feb.  12,  1737.  In  1693  he  entered 
the  university  of  Leipzig;  four  years  later  became 
his  father's  assistant  as  pastor ;  and  in  1702  be- 
came co-pastor  at  Schweidnitz,  and  pastor  prima- 
rius  in  1714.  The  parish  was  a  large  one,  and 
Schmolke's  position  was  rendered  difficult  by  the 
machinations  of  the  Jesuits.  His  earnestness  and 
sweetness  of  disposition,  however,  not  only  won 
the  hearts  of  his  parishioners,  but  disarmed  the 
Jesuits.  In  1735  he  was  obliged  by  physical  in- 
firmities, induced  by  paralytic  strokes,  to  forego- 
active  labor.  Schmolke's  hymns  were  published 
in  small  collections  during  his  lifetime,  and  soon 
found  a  permanent  place  in  German  hymn-books. 
They  are  pervaded  by  Christian  piety  and  fervor, 
and  are  written  in  a  simple  and  dignified  style. 
They  breathe  a  warm,  personal  love  to  Christ,  and 
were  written  without  effort.  [The  one  best  known 
in  English  is  Mein  Jesu,  irie  du  ivillst,  translated 
by  Miss  Jane  Borthwick,  "My  Jesus,  as  thou 
wilt."  She  has  also  translated  his  fine  lyric,  "My 
God,  I  know  that  I  must  die."  His  Was  ,/tsus  thut 
das  ist  wohlrjelhan  has  been  rendered  by  Sir  H.  W. 
Baker  (1861),  "What  our  Father  does  is  well."} 
Schmolke's  works  appeared  at  Tubingen,  1740- 
44,  in  2  vols.  A  selection  from  his  hymns  and 
prayers  has  been  published  by  Grote  (2d  ed., 
Leipzig,  1860),  to  which  is  prefixed  a  good  me- 
moir. DRYANDER. 

SCHMUCKER,  Samuel  Simon,  D.D.,  an  Ameri- 
can Lutheran  divine,  son  of  Rev.  .1.  G.  Schmucker,. 
D.D. ;  b.  at  Hagerstown,  Ml.,  Feb.  28,  1799;  d. 
at  Gettysburg,  Penn.,  July  26,  1873.  He  was 
graduated  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in 
1817,  and  at  the  Princeton  theological  semi- 
nary, and  was  admitted  into  the  ministry  by  the 
Lutheran  ministerium  of  Pennsylvania  in  1S20. 
He  was  pastor  at  New  Market,  Va.,  1820-26.  He 
took  n  leading  part  in  the  organization  of  the 
General  Synod  and  of  the  theological  seminary 
at  Gettysburg,  in  1S2C.  He  was  chosen  its  first 
professor,  and  continued  to  be  chairman  of  its 
faculty  till  1864,  when  he  retired  from  official 
activity.  The  degree  of  D.D.  was  given  him  in 
1830,  simultaneously  by  Rutgers  College,  New 
Jersey,  and  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  In, 
1846  he  visited  Germany,  in  company  with  Drs. 
B.  Kurtz  and  J.  G.  Morris,  with  the  double  pur- 
pose of  establishing,  if  possible,  some  communica- 
tion between  the  church  there  and  the  Lutherans 
in  the  United  States,  and  of  obtaining  books  for 
the  library  of  the  seminary. 

His  doctrinal  teaching  was  marked  by  indif- 
ference to  the  distinctive  features  of  symbolical 
Lutheranism,  which  he  held  to  be  non-fundamen- 
tal, and  by  laying  stress  on  the  common  doctrines 
and  principles  of  Protestantism,  which  he  called 
fundamental.  He  accepted  substantially  the  Augs- 
burg Confession,  but  disliked  the  Formula  of 
Concord.  His  mind  was  strongly  impressed  with 
the  importance  of  mutual  recognition  and  co- 
operative union  among  the  various  Protestant 
denominations.  By  his  Fraternal  Appeal  to  the 
American  churches,  first  published  in  1838,  and 
circulated  in  England  as  well  as  here,  he  aided 
in  preparing  the  way  for  the  organization  of  the 
Evangelical  Alliance,  and  attended  its  first  meet- 
ing in  London,  1846. 
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Dr.  Schmucker  was  for  many  years  the  theolo- 
gical champion  of  Low-Church  American  Luther- 
anism, and  one  of  the  most  active  and  inlluential 
ministers  of  the  General  Synod  of  his  church.  J  le 
was  better  known  outside  of  his  denomination 
than  any  other  Lutheran  minister,  lie  prepared 
in  all  more  than  four  hundred  young  men  lor  (he 
ministry,  and  was  highly  esteemed  tor  his  per- 
sonal character,  self-denying  labors,  and  Christian 
spirit.  But  some  of  his  ablest  pupils  forsook  his 
theological  stand-point,  and  adopted  a  stricter 
type  of  Lutheranism,  which  is  represented  in  the 
General  Council.  When  he  entered  upon  public 
life,  he  found  the  Lutheran  Church  almost  exclu- 
sively German,  and  in  a  comparatively  stagnant 
condition.  He  helped  to  revive,  educate,  and 
to  Anglicize  it,  and  prepared  the  way  for  its 
present  advanced  position. 

Among  his  numerous  publications,  the  follow- 
ing are  the  most  important:  Biblical  Theology  of 
Storr  and  Flatt,  trans,  from  the  German,  Andover, 
1826,  2  vols,  (reprinted  in  England  in  1845); 
Elements  of  Popular  Theology,  Andover,  1834  (!)th 
ed.,  Philadelphia,  i860);  Fraternal  Aji/iml  to  the 
American  Churches  on  Christian  Union,  New  York, 
1838;  Psychology,  or  Elements  of  a  New  System  of 
Mental  Philosophy,  New  York,  IS  12;  Dissertation 
on  Capital  Punishment,  Philadelphia,  1845 ;  The 
American  Lutheran  Church  historically,  doclrinaliy, 
and  practically  delineated,  Philadelphia,  1*51;  The 
Lutheran  Manual  on  Scriptural  Principles,  or  the 
Augsburg  Confession  illustrated  and  sustained  by 
■Scripture  and  Lutheran  Theologians,  Phila.,  1855; 
The  Lutheran  Symbols,  or  Vindication  of  American 
Lutheranism,  Baltimore,  1856 ;  The  Church  of  the 
Redeemer  as  developed  within  the  General  Synod 
of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church,  Baltimore, 
1867 ;  True  Unity  of  Christ's  Church,  New  York, 
1S70.  "w.  J.  MANN. 

SCHNECKENBURGER,  Matthias,  b.  at  Thal- 
heim  in  Wiirtemberg,  Jan.  17,  1801;  d.  at  Bern 
in  Switzerland,  June  13,  1818.  He  studied  the- 
ology at  Tubingen,  and  was  appointed  preacher  at 
Herrenberg  in  1831,  and  professor  of  theology 
at  Bern  in  1834.  His  principal  works  are,  Uber 
den  Zweck  d.  Aposlelgeschichte,  Bern,  1811;  Ver- 
gleichende  Darstellung  des  lutherischen  und  refor- 
mirten  Lehrbegriffs,  edited  by  Giider,  Stuttgart, 
1855,  2  vols.  ;  Neulestamenlliche  ZeilgeschicJite.  ed- 
ited by  Lohlein,  Frankf urt-am-M . ,  1802  ;  Die 
Lehrbegriffe  der  kleineren  prol.  Kirchenparteien ,  ed- 
ited by  Hundeshagen,  1M03.  The  reason  why  his 
works  appeared  so  long  after  his  death  was  the 
eccentricity  of  his  widow,  who  kept  his  papers 
under  lock  and  key.  I  lis  chief  merit  lies  in  his 
historical  criticism,  and  comparative  dogmatics 
or  symbolics.  He  most  ably  set  forth  the  differ- 
ence between  the  Lutheran  and  Pveformed  Con- 
fessions. See,  for  further  information,  the  full 
art.  by  HundeshaGex,  in  the  first  edition  of 
Herzog,  xiii.  609-618. 

SCHOBERLEIN,  Ludwig  Fried  rich,  b.  at  Kolm- 
berg,  near  Ansbach,  Sept.  G,  1813 ;  d.  at  Gottin- 
gen,  July  8,  1881.  lie  was  successively  repetent 
(1841),  privaldocent  (1849),  and  ordinary  professor 
of  theology  (1855,  till  death)  in  the  university  of 
Gbttingen;  but  from  1850  to  1855  he  was  ex- 
traordinary professor  at  Heidelberg.  In  1 862  he 
was  appointed  Consislorialrath,  and  in  1878  abbot 
of  Bursfelde.     He  was  an  orthodox  Lutheran,  but 


with  a  mystical  tendency.  His  principal  writings 
relate  to  liturgies;  but  he  also  produced  L).  Grund- 
lehreu  d.  J/ei/s,  eittwickelt  aus  tlcm  I'rinzip  der  Liebe 
(184S),  Die  Gchcimnisse  lies  Glaubcns  (1872),  Das 
Prinziji  u.  System  der  Dogmalik  (1881). 

SCHOLASTIC  THEOLOGY  is  often  identified 

with  i lifeval  theology,  and  placed   over  against 

patristic  theology  as  the  theology  of  the  primitive 
church.  It  is  undeniable,  that,  with  the  close  of 
the  sixth  or  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century, 
Christian  theology  changed  character;  and  it  is 
perfectly  correct  to  designate  the  period  from 
that  time,  and  down  to  the  Reformation,  as  the 
theology  of  the  middle  ages.  1  Jut  it  is,  neverthe- 
less, inadmissible  to  use  the  terms  "scholasti- 
cism "  and  "  mediaeval  theology  "  as  synonymous  ; 
for  there  is  a  most  important  difference  between 
Isidore  of  Seville,  Beda,  Alcuin,  Rhabanus  Mau- 
rus,  Paschasius  Radbertus,  and  Scotus  Erigena 
on  the  one  side,  and  Anselm,  Abelard,  Peter  the 
Lombard,  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  Duns  Scotus  on 
the  other.  Scholasticism  forms  only  one  period 
of  the  theology  of  the  middle  ages,  —  from  the 
close  of  the  eleventh  century  to  the  Reformation. 

The  teachers  of  the  primitive  church  are  justly 
called  the  Fathers  (patres).  They  produced  the 
dogmas.  Through  their  manifold  doctrinal  con- 
troversies and  discussions  they  unfolded  and 
developed  the  whole  contents  of  the  Christian 
faith,  and  by  the  decisions  of  their  great  oecu- 
menical councils  they  formulated  and  fixed  the 
dogmas.  But  with  the  close  of  the  sixth  century 
the  theological  productivity  ceased.  The  work 
was  done.  All  the  materials  for  the  formation  of 
a  doctrinal  system  of  Christianity  were  present. 
No  essential  element  of  Christian  faith  was  left 
undefined.  Then  there  came  a  time,  —  the 
attempt  at  building  up  new  state  organizations 
on  the  ruin  of  the  Roman  Empire,  the  exertions  of 
the  Germanic  Barbarians  to  adopt  and  assimilate 
the  Romano-Christian  civilization,  —  a  time  of  con- 
fusion and  chaos,  —  national,  social,  political, — 
during  which  it  was  the  task  of  the  theologian  to 
gather  together  the  doctrinal  materials  acquired, 
to  sift  them,  to  preserve  them.  The  theologians 
of  that  time,  the  first  period  of  mediaeval  theolo- 
gy, from  the  seventh  to  the  eleventh  century, — 
a  Cassiodorus,  an  Isidore  of  Seville,  a  Beda,  an 
Alcuin,  —  are  not  men  of  creative  genius,  but  of 
encyclopedic  knowledge,  compilers,  though  com- 
pilers of  enormous  industry  and  deep  conscien- 
tiousness. But  of  course  the  materials  could 
not  be  gathered  and  kept  together  in  a  merely 
mechanical  way,  without  any  trace  of  individual 
treatment;  and  towards  the  close  of  the  period 
complaints  are  heard,  that  people  put  more  faith 
in  Boethius —  that  is,  in  dialectics,  in  philosophy 
—  than  in  Holy  "Writ.  Indeed,  Scotus  Erigena  is 
often  mentioned  as  the  father  of  scholasticism ; 
though  he  was  a  philosopher  rather  than  a  theo- 
logian, and  though  he  lacks  one  of  the  essential 
characteristics  of  scholasticism,  —  recognition  of 
the  tradition  of  the  church  as  absolute  authority. 
In  reality  scholasticism  begins  with  the  contro- 
versy between  Berengar  of  Tours  and  Lanfranc  ; 
and  Anselm  is  the  first  who  fully  represents  its 
principles. 

Scholastic  theology  is  something  more  than  a 
mere  preservation,  or  arrangement,  or  application 
of  the  dogmas :  it  is  an  actual  treatment.     But 
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the  treatment  is  merely  formal.  New  dogmas 
were  not  added.  Even  those  which  received  a 
farther  development  under  the  hands  of  the 
schoolmen  —  such  as  the  doctrine  of  the  offices  of 
Christ,  or  the  doctrine  of  the  sacraments  —  had 
been  fully  defined  by  the  preceding  ages,  at  least 
with  respect  to  their  fundamental  outlines.  Nor 
were  the  dogmas  altered  with  respect  to  their 
essential  contents.  The  problem  which  the 
schoolmen  uudertook  to  solve  was  simply  to  give 
each  dogma  a  rational  substructure  sufficient  to 
elevate  it  from  a  mere  matter  of  faith  to  a  matter 
of  science,  and  to  form  the  whole  mass  of  dogmas 
into  a  consistent  and  harmonious  totality,  a 
system.  They  were  not  patres :  they  were  only 
doctores  et  magistri.  The  very  name  "scholasti- 
cism "  shows  the  character  of  the  movement. 
The  dogma  was  transferred  from  the  church  to 
the  school :  the  university  became  the  hearth  of 
scholasticism.  A  truly  speculative  conception  of 
Christianity  was  not  produced,  however.  It  may 
be  that  the  schoolmen  really  hoped  to  create  the 
philosophy  of  Christianity  ;  to  demonstrate  Chris- 
tianity as  rational,  and  the  rational  as  Christian ; 
to  fuse  faith  and  science,  theology  and  philoso- 
phy, into  a  perfect  unity.  But,  if  so,  they  failed. 
The  principles  of  their  theology  prevented  them 
from  succeeding,  no  less  than  the  principles  of 
their  philosophy.  Theologically  the  schoolmen 
proceeded  from  the  supposition  that  the  whole 
contents  of  the  Christian  faith,  that  is,  each 
single  dogma,  is  absolute,  divine  truth ;  and  the 
warrant  for  this  supposition  is  sought  for,  not  in 
the  very  essence  of  Christianity  or  in  the  inner 
nature  of  man,  but  in  the  authority  of  the  Church 
and  her  tradition.  The  fault  is  here  not  the 
application  of  the  principle  of  authority,  but  the 
external  and  superficial  character  of  the  authority 
appealed  to.  Of  course,  an  attempt  is  made  to 
demonstrate  and  prove  the  absolute  and  divine 
authority  of  the  Church.  But  again  mere  ex- 
ternalities are  resorted  to,  —  her  miracles;  and  at 
every  point  this  authority,  rationally  and  philo- 
sophically so  poorly  established,  bears  the  sway. 
Scholastic  theology  recognized  a  double  rule  of 
faith,  —  Scripture  and  tradition.  Some  of  the 
schoolmen  use  the  rules  promiscuously,  as,  fo"r 
instance,  Anselm,  Hugo  of  St.  Victor,  and  Peter 
the  Lombard.  Others,  as  for  instance,  Abelard, 
Thomas  Aquinas,  and  Duns  Scotns,  make  a  dis- 
tinction between  the  two  rules,  and  give  Scripture 
the  precedence,  but  it  is  only  theoretically,  not 
in  their  practice.  And  how  could  they  have  done 
otherwise?  They  had  not  the  original  text  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testament,  but  only  the  Latin 
translation,  the  Vulgate,  and  in  their  exegesis 
they  were  again  fettered  by  the  tradition,  beyond 
which  they  were  not  allowed  to  make  one  step. 
To  these  theological  principles  the  philosophical 
principles  corresponded  exactly.  Having  estab- 
lished the  dogma  on  an  external  authority,  that 
of  the  church,  and  made  it  absolutely  transcen- 
dental to  human  reason,  the  schoolmen  could 
employ  philosophy  only  for  subordinate  purposes, 
— philosoplda  anciUa  (handmaid)  Iheologioz, —  to 
analyze  the  contents  of  its  dogma  through  defini- 
tions, distinctions,  and  questions ;  to  find  out  all 
the  arguments  pro  et  contra  :  to  form  by  means  of 
the  syllogism  a  bridge  from  one  dogma  to  an- 
other, and  to  bring  them  all  together  in  a  visible, 


schematic  combination.  Anselm  hoped  by  the 
syllogistic  method  to  elevate  the  truths  of  faith 
into  true  scientific  knowledge.  But,  in  accordance 
with  its  very  nature,  the  syllogism  refers  only  to 
the  formal  relations  between  two  given  ideas  :  of 
their  inner  truth  and  necessity  it  can  tell  us 
nothing. 

Anselm  (1033-1109)  was  the  first  who  clearly  set 
forth  the  principle  of  scholasticism,  and  also  the 
first  who  successfully  employed  it.  That  fusion 
of  faith  and  knowledge,  of  theology  and  philoso- 
phy, which  was  the  great  aim  of  scholasticism, 
he  tried  to  accomplish  in  opposition,  on  the  one 
side,  to  a  faith  which  simply  excluded  reason,  on 
the  other,  to  a  reason  which  forgot  its  own  natural 
bounds.  The  former  stand-point  was  represented 
by  the  old  positive  theology  of  the  preceding  age, 
which  never  dreamed  of  a  rational  demonstration 
of  the  contents  of  faith ;  the  latter  by  Koscelin, 
whose  nominalism  seemed  to  point  in  another 
direction  than  that  indicated  by  the  church. 
Among  the  successors  or  continuators  of  Anselm, 
Bernard  of  Clairvaux  (1091-1153)  leaned  towards 
traditionalism  ;  and  Abelard  (1079-1142),  towards 
rationalism.  But  though  Bernard  considered  the 
speculations  of  Abelard  to  be  dangerous  novelties, 
liable  to  bring  the  tradition  of  the  church  into  con- 
tempt, he  was  himself  by  no  means  satisfied  with 
the  pure  traditionalism  of  the  old  tlieoloyi  positivi. 
He  demanded  a  fuller  and  deeper  assimilation  of 
the  contents  of  the  tradition  ;  and  he  found  it  in 
the  mystical  contemplation,  which,  with  its  ecs- 
tasy, is  an  anticipation  of  the  life  to  come.  Abe- 
lard, on  the  other  hand,  was  very  far  from  being 
a  rationalist  in  the  modern  sense  of  the  word. 
A  pupil  both  of  the  nominalist  Koscelin  and  the 
realist  "William  of  Champeaux,  he  was  also  an 
adversary  of  both,  and  tried  to  form  his  own 
philosophical  principle,  the  so-called  "conceptual- 
ism."  But  though  he  complained  very  much  of 
people  who  despised  the  dialectico-philosophical 
treatment  of  the  dogmas,  because  they  were 
liable  to  fall  into  superstition  and  fanaticism, 
and  though  his  famous  book,  Sic  et  non,  seems 
intended  to  undermine  the  authority  of  tradition, 
he  submitted  unconditionally  to  the  verdict  of 
the  church,  and  that  both  theoretically  and  prac- 
tically. A  fine  and  harmonious  union  between 
the  mysticism  of  Bernard  and  the  dialectics  of 
Abelard  was  effected  by  the  Victorines,  —  Hugo  of 
St.  Victor  (1097-1141),  and  his  disciple,  Richard 
of  St.  Victor.  The  stand-point  of  Anselm  is  still 
retained  so  far  as  the  church  and  the  tradition 
ai-e  accepted  as  rules  of  faith,  and  the  necessity 
is  recognized  of  progressing  from  faith  to  reason 
in  order  to  reach  certainty.  But  Hugo  of  St. 
Victor  differs  from  Anselm  by  his  distinction  be- 
tween necessaria,  probabilia,  mirabilia,  and  incndi- 
bilia,  of  which  he  placed  the  first  and  the  last 
group  entirely  without  any  relation  to  faith  :  while 
of  the  two  middle  groups,  the  true  domain  of 
faith,  only  the  probabilia,  that  is,  the  truths  of  the 
so-called  natural  religion,  can  receive  any  affirma- 
tion from  reason ;  the  mirabilia,  or  alia  supra 
ralionem,  are  completely  inaccessible  to  reason. 
This,  the  first  departure  of  scholasticism,  reached 
its  point  of  culmination  with  Peter  the  Lombard, 
the  magister  sententiarum  (d.  in  1160).  He  united 
the  positive  and  the  dialectical  tendencies  which 
he  found  combating  each  other  on  the  theological 
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arena,  and  employed  dialectics  as  ,i  means  by 
which  to  solve  such  contradictions  as  might  occur 
in  the  positive  statements  of  the  authorities. 
His  book  recommended  itself  by  its  ecclesiastical 
correctness  and  its  dialectical  adroitness,  and  it 
became  the  most  used  and  most  admired  scholas- 
tic text-book  ever  produced.  I'm  I.  a  true  recon- 
ciliation between  reason  and  revelation,  philoso- 
phy and  theology,  it  does  not  give ;  and,  indeed,  it 
seems  as  if  the  author  studiously  tried  to  avoid 
touching  the  point.  The  doctrines  of  .Scripture, 
tradition,  and  the  church,  he  docs  not  treat  at  all : 
he  presupposes  their  absolute  authority  as  an  in- 
controvertible axiom. 

Down  to  this  time,  only  some  of  the  logical 
writings  of  Aristotle  were  known  to  the  West  in 
Latin  translations,  but  none  of  his  works  on 
physics  and  metaphysics.  The  more  intimate  in- 
tercourse, however,  which  sprang  up  between  the 
East  and  the  West  on  account  of  the  crusades, 
and  more  especially  on  account  of  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Latin  empire  in  Constantinople  in  12(1-1, 
and  the  introduction  of  the  Arabian  philosophy  to 
the  Christian  world,  soon  put  the  schoolmen  in  pos- 
session of  the  whole  of  Aristotle.  The  Arabs  had 
not  only  translated  and  commented  on  all  his 
works,  but  they  had  even  developed  a  philosophy  of 
their  own  on  the  basis  of  Aristotle  and  the  Neo- 
Platonists ;  and,  towards  the  end  of  the  twelfth 
and  in  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
the  Christian  scholars  of  Western  Europe  became 
acquainted  with  this  Arabian  philosophy  through 
the  Spanish  Jews.  At  first  the  Aristotelian  writ- 
ings were  looked  upon  with  some  suspicion.  The 
heretical  eccentricities  of  an  Amalric  of  Lena  or 
a  David  of  Dinanto  were  referred  back  to  them  as 
their  true  source,  and  the  Pope  repeatedly  forbade 
the  study  of  them  (1209,  1215,  1231).  But  the 
inner  affinity  between  scholasticism  and  Aristotle 
conquered  all  opposition ;  and  the  influence  of 
the  renewed  study  of  his  works  soon  became  visi- 
ble on  scholastic  theology.  The  old  questions  of 
the  true  relation  between  reason  and  revelation, 
science  and  faith,  philosophy  and  theology,  were 
deeper  put,  and  better  answered ;  and  new  ques- 
tions arose, —  of  the  true  nature  of  Christianity 
in  comparison  with  other  religions ;  of  the  true 
character  of  theology,  —  whether  a  science  or  not, 
whether  a  theoretical  or  a  practical  science,  etc. 
Not  only  ethics,  but  also  physics,  was  incorporated 
with  the  doctrinal  system,  so  that  the  materials 
gradually  swelled  into  immensity.  The  form  was 
generally  that  of  a  commentary  on  the  Sententiie, 
though  sometimes,  also,  that  of  an  independent 
sumiiia,  but  in  both  cases  the  dialectical  method 
was  carried  out  in  the  minutest  details,  with  its 
thesis  et  antithesis,  its  pro  et  contra,  its  resolutio  et 
conclusio,  etc. 

The  first  great  representative  of  this  the  second 
departure  of  scholastic  theology  was  Alexander 
of  Hales  (d.  1215)  ;  but  he  was  completely  eclipsed 
by  Albert  the  Great  (1103-1280),  in  whose  works 
all  the  principal  characteristics  of  the  age  an: 
palpably  present.  By  his  enormous  erudition, 
encompassing  all  sciences,  he  impressed  people  in 
general  as  a  kind  of  magician  :  on  account  of  his 
close  imitation  of  Aristotle,  he  was  by  scholars 
often  called  simia  Aristotelis  ("the  ape  of  Aris- 
totle ").  But,  though  he  certainly  lacked  critical 
power,  he  was  by  no  means  without  speculative 


I  ideas;  and  his  definition  of  theology  as  a  practi- 
cal science,  the  science  of  God  and  his  works, 
elaborated,  not  for  the  sake  of  knowledge,  but  for 
the  sake  of  salvation,  exercised  a  lasting  influence. 
A  complete  theological  system,  however,  he  did 
not  produce ;  but  his  fundamental  ideas  were 
taken  up  and  developed  by  his  pupil,  Thomas 
Aquinas  (1227-7-1),  the  greatest  of  the  school- 
men, [and  recommended  by  Dope  Leo  XIII.  as  the 
greatest  of  all  the  doctors  of  the  church].  The 
contemplation  of  God,  he  teaches,  is  the  highest 
good  which  can  fall  to  the  lot  of  man,  the  very 
acme  of  blessedness;  but,  on  account  of  the  in- 
commensurability of  the  divine  and  the  created, 
man  can  never  reach  that  goal  by  his  own  natural 
reason.  By  reason  man  can  only  acquire  an  in- 
direct knowledge  of  God,  such  as  can  be  demon- 
strated from  his  works.  In  order  to  obtain  any 
direct  knowledge  of  God,  man  needs  a  supernatu- 
ral aid,  a  revelation;  and  just  as  philosophy  starts 
from  the  natural  fact,  and  proceeds  towards  knowl- 
edge of  God  by  the  light  of  reason,  so  theology 
starts  from  the  revealed  fact,  and  proceeds  to- 
wards knowledge  of  God  by  the  light  of  faith. 
Theology  and  philosophy  have  the  same  method 
and  the  same  goal,  only  the  starting-points  and 
the  spheres  are  different.  Bonaventura  (1221- 
74),  a  friend  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  added,  perhaps, 
nothing  to  the  common  stock  of  ideas;  but  the 
calm  repose  of  his  character  and  the  sweet  mys- 
ticism of  his  mind  procured  for  his  teaching  a 
great  influence ;  while  the  fantastic  formalism  of 
Rainraudus  Lullus  (1235-1315)  had  no  other  effect 
than  the  formation  of  a  small  school,  which  soon 
died  out.  "With  Duns  Scotus  (120(1-1308)  the 
great  controversy  between  Thomists  and  Seotists 
broke  out.  Thomas  Aquinas  belonged  to  the 
Dominican  order,  Duns  Seolns,  to  the  Franciscan; 
and  more  than  once  the  whole  controversy  between 
their  adherents  has  been  described  as  caused  by 
mere  jealousy  and  rivalry  between  their  orders. 
It  is  true  that  it  contributed  nothing  to  the 
further  development  of  scholastical  theology;  but 
the  scientific  dissension  between  Thomas  Aqui- 
nas and  Duns  Scotus  is,  nevertheless,  fundamental 
and  decisive.  Duns  Scotus  dissolved  that  unity 
between  faith  and  science,  between  theology  and 
philosophy,  which  was  the  pride  of  scholasticism; 
and  in  its  stead  he  placed  a  positivism  which  has 
only  to  take  one  step  in  order  to  reach  scepticism, 
—  a  step  which  Duns  Scotus  himself  can  justly 
be  said  to  have  taken  by  his  peculiar  quudlibet 
method,  placing  the  pro  and  the  contra  over  against 
each  other  without  any  mediation,  and  leaving 
the  reader  to  make  the  decision  for  hinself. 

After  Duns  Scotus  the  decay  of  scholasticism 
begins,  soon  to  end  in  complete  dissolution.  One 
of  the  reasons  was  the  adoption  of  nominalism. 
Even  Duns  Scotus  gave  up  the  reigning  realism, 
turning  it  into  the  so-called  formalism.  Durandus 
de  Sancto  Porciano  (d.  1334)  abandoned  it  alto- 
o-ether,  and  adopted  nominalism  ;  and  with  Occam 
( 12S0-1317)  the  effects  of  this  change  of  principle 
become  visible.  Realism  —  the  doctrine  that  the 
general  ideas  were  really  present  in  the  individual 
things,  un'wersalia  in  re  —  was  indeed  the  band 
between  theology  and  philosophy.  As  soon  as 
nominalism  —  the  doctrine  that  the  universalia  are 
merely  the  products  of  the  human  reason,  nothing 
but  forms  of  reasoning,  voces,  nomina  —  became 
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prevalent,  and  was  actually  carried  through  in 
she  system,  the  band  snapped,  and  theology  and 
philosophy  separated.  From  that  time  theology 
veigned  alone,  but  it  ceased  to  be  a  science :  it 
became  a  mere  commandment.  The  change  is 
painfully  apparent  in  the  writings  of  Occam. 
When  he  undermines  the  Christian  dogmas  from 
end  to  end  by  his  logic,  and  then  ostentatiously 
retires  to  the  faith  of  the  church ;  when  from  the 
doctrines  of  the  church  he  draws  logical  inferences 
which  directly  run  out  into  absurdity,  or  indirectly 
lead  into  self-contradictions ;  when  he  connects 
the  most  sublime  ideas  with  scurrilous  problems 
or  ludicrous  problems,  —  what  is  that  all  but  fri- 
volity V  The  invention  of  a  double  truth,  or  the 
axiom  that  something  can  be  true  in  philosophy 
though  it  is  false  in  religion,  and  vice  versa,  cannot 
be  fastened  on  Occam,  nor  on  any  of  the  school- 
men in  particular.  Nevertheless,  when  Roman- 
Catholic  historians  and  critics  ascribe  it  to  the 
anti-scholastic  philosophers  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, and  quote  its  condemnation  by  the  Fifth 
Council  of  the  Lateran  (151-5)  as  an  argument, 
they  are  certainly  mistaken  :  it  was  openly  avowed 
and  violently  attacked  already  in  the  fourteenth 
century.  At  all  events,  it  became  the  stumbling- 
block  of  scholasticism  :  for,  however  firmly  and 
decidedly  repudiated,  it  is  a  simple  and  natural 
consequence  of  nominalism;  and,  after  Occam, 
nominalism  reigned  uninterruptedly  in  scholastic 
theology.  It  was  the  principle  of  Gabriel  Biel 
(d.  1495),  generally  styled  the  last  of  the  school- 
men. LANDEREi:. 

Lit. — For  the  various  attempts  at  remodelling. 
or  regenerating  scholasticism  by  Raymond  of 
Sabunde,  Nicholas  of  Cusa,  and  Gerson,  see  the 
respective  articles  in  this  work  ;  for  more  detailed 
representations  of  the  history,  character,  and  sig- 
nificance of  mediaeval  scholasticism,  see  R.  D. 
Hampden  :  The  Scholastic  Philosophy  considered  in 
its  Relation  to  Christian  Theology,  London,  1832,  3d 
ed.,  1838 ;  the  same  :  Life  of  Thomas  A  ijuinas.  a  Dis- 
sertation of  the  Scholastic  Philosophy  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  1848;  Ritter  :  Geschichte  der  Philosophic, 
Hamburg,  1836-53,  12  vols.,  vol.  5-8,  Christliche 
Philosophic;  Cousin  :  Fragmens  philosophiques ; 
Philosophic  scolastique,  Paris,  1840 ;  Bartiielemy 
Haureau  :  Histoire  de  la  philosophic  scolastique, 
Paris,  1850,  2  vols.,  2d  ed.,  1881 ;  W.  Kaulich  : 
Geschichte  der  scholaslischen  Philosophic,  Prague,  1st 
part,  1S53  (all  published) ;  Prantl  :  Geschichte 
der  Lor/ik  im  Abendlande,  Leipzig,  1855-70,  4  vols. ; 
De  Cupely  :  Esprit  de  la  philosophic  scolastique, 
Paris,  1868 ;  Bach  (R.  C.) :  Die  Dogmengeschichte 
des  Mittelalters  vom  christologischen  Slandpunkte, 
oder  die  mittelalterliche  Chris'tologie  vom  8.  bis  16. 
Jahr.,  Wien,  1873-75,  2  vols.;  Thomasius:  Dog- 
mengeschichte des  Mittelalters  u.  der  Ueformations- 
zeit,  Erlangen,  1876;  Lowe:  Der  Kampf  -wischen 
dem  Realismus  u.  Nominalismus  im  Mittelolter,  Prag, 
1876  (92  pp.)  ;  K.  Werner  :  Die  Scholastic  des 
spciteren  Mittelalters,  Wien,  1881-83,  3  vols. ;  the 
same:  Die  nnminnlisirende  Psychologic  der  Scholas- 
tik  des  spateren  Mittelalters,  Wien,  1882;  W.  T. 
Townsend  :  The  Great  Schoolmen  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  London,  1882. 

SCHOLIUM,  The,  occupies  a  middle  position 
between  the  gloss  or  marginal  note  on  a  single 
passage  and  the  commentary,  or  the  full  interpre- 
tation of  the  whole  work.     It  may  be  defined  as 


a  string  of  notes  made  for  the  use  of  the  school. 
and  it  occurs  in  that  sense  in  the  works  of  Cicero. 
As  instances  of  scholia  may  be  mentioned  the 
commentaries  of  Nicholas  of  Lyra,  the  notes  of 
Hugo  Grotius,  and  more  especially  the  Gnomon 
of  J.  A.  Bengel  (5th  ed.,  Tubingen,  1835,  2  vols.). 

SCHONHERR,  Johann  Heinrich,  b.  Nov.  30, 
1770,  at  Memel ;  was  the  son  of  a  Prussian  ser- 
geant; in  his  fifteenth  year  he  was  apprenticed 
with  a  merchant  at  Kbnigsberg,  but  soon  aban- 
doned commerce,  and,  after  preparatory  studies, 
entered  the  university  of  that  city  as  student  of 
theology,  1792  ;  turned  from  theology  to  metaphys- 
ics, and  finding  the  views  of  Kant  unpalatable, 
and  unable  to  satisfy  his  eager  thirst  for  light 
on  the  momentous  themes  of  immortality  and  the 
destiny  of  man,  made  independent  inquiries  de- 
signed to  harmonize  nature  and  reason  with  the 
declarations  of  Holy  Scripture,  and  published  the 
results  of  his  investigations  in  two  pamphlets  (Sieg 
der  Gulllichen  Offenbarung,  Kdnigsberg,  1804).  He 
was  wont  to  untold  his  views  to  a  small  circle  of 
friends :  and  the  attempt  to  suppress  their  meet- 
ings as  inimical  to  the  teachings  of  the  church, 
and  sectarian,  proved  unsuccessful ;  for  the  Minis- 
terium  for  Cultus  declared  (1814)  that  his  nol  ions, 
being  clearly  meant  to  sustain  the  doctrines  of  the 
Bible,  were  ethically  not  only  not  dangerous,  but 
beneficial.  The  presentation  of  his  unsystematic 
system  in  different  German  universities  had  but 
little  encouragement, ;  and  after  six  years  spent  as 
a  private  tutor  he  returned  (1800)  to  Konigsberg, 
and  settled  there,  lecturing  in  private  on  his 
favorite  themes,  and  died  in  Spittelhof,  Oct.  15, 
1826.  He  and  his  philosophy  were  soon  forgot- 
ten ;  but,  in  consequence  of  the  Religious  Suit 
(1835-42),  the  whole  subject  came  up  again,  and 
gave  rise  to  numerous  publications,  of  which  a 
fuller  account  is  given  in  Eisel  (q.v.).  The  whole 
literature,  with  full  particulars  of  the  cosmogony 
and  peculiar  teaching  of  this  theosophist,  may  be 
seen  in  Faith  Victorious,  being  an  Account  of  the 
Life  and  Labors,  and  of  the  Times,  of  the  Venerable 
Dr.  Johann  Ebel,  etc.,'  N.Y.,  1882,  by  the  present 
writer.  See  art.  by  Ekbkam,  in  the  first  edition 
of  Herzog,  xiii.  620-647.  J.  I.  mombert. 

SCHOOLMEN.     See  Scholastic  Theology. 

SCHOTT,  Heinrich  August,  b.  at  Leipzig,  Dec. 
5,  1780  ;  d.  at  Jena,  Dec.  29,  1835.  He  studied 
theology  in  his  native  city,  and  was  appointed 
professor  there  in  1805,  at  Wittenberg  in  1809, 
and  at  Jena  in  1812.  His  principal  work  is  his 
Theorie/ler  Beredsamkeit,  Leipzig,  1815-28,  3  vols. 

SCHOTTGEN,  Christian,  b.  at  Wurzen,  March 
14,  1687 ;  d.  at  Dresden,  Dec.  15,  1751.  He  was 
school  principal  in  Francfort  (1716),  Stargard 
(1719),  and  of  the  "  Kreuzschule  "  at  Dresden 
(1727).  He  wrote  De  secta  Flagellanlium  com- 
ment., Leipzig,  1711 ;  Vom  Ursprung  des  Gregorius- 
Fcsts,  Francfort-am-O.,  1716;  Harm  Fbmicce  tf 
Talmudica;  in  universum  N.  Testamentum,  Dresden 
and  Leipzig,  1733,  1742,  2  vols.  ;  Jesus  der  wahre 
Messias,  Leipzig,  1748  (in  great  part  merely  a 
German  reproduction  of  the  preceding);  Novum 
lexicon  gr.-lat.  in  N.  T.,  Leipzig,  1746,  last  edition 
by  Spohn,  Halle,  1819;  Trilune  et  fxdlonim,  Leip- 
zig,  1763,  (reprinted  from  Ugolino's  Thesaurus). 

SCHROCKH,  Johann  Matthias,  a  distinguished 
church  historian  :  was  b.  of  Protestant  parents  in 
Vienna,  July  26,  1733  ;  d.  at  Wittenberg,  Aug.  2, 
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ItiOS.  In  1751  lie  entered  the  university  of  Got- 
tingen,  where  he  came  under  the  moulding  influ- 
ence of  Mosheim  and  Michaelis.  After  spending 
several  years  in  literary  labors  in  connection  with 
his  uncle,  Professor  Karl  Andreas  Bell,  at.  Leip- 
zig, and  in  lecturing  as  docent  until  he  was  ap- 
pointed professor  in  1701,  he  left  Leipzig  to  accept 
a  call  to  the  professorship  of  poetry  at  AYitfen- 
berg,  from  which  he  was  transferred  to  the  chair 
of  church  history  in  177.">.  lie  ga\e  three  lec- 
tures a  day  in  his  department,  anil  In  these  labors 
added  a  rare  diligence  of  authorship.  He  died 
in  consequence  of  a  fall  from  a  step-ladder  while 
he  was  reaching  up  lor  some  books  in  his  library. 
His  great  work,  a  monument  of  immense  industry 
(Leipzig,  1708-1812),  was  his  AusfuhrlicJie  Gesch. 
d.  chrisll.  A"/rc/ie  (Complete  History  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church),  in  45  vols.  The  last  two  volumes  of 
the  ten  upon  the  period  since  the  Reformation  were 
completed  by  Tzschirner.  They  cover  the  history 
of  eighteen  centuries.  Other  church  historians 
have  written  m  a  better  style,  and  have  under- 
stood certain  periods  and  movements  more  fully  ; 
but  up  to  this  time  we  have  no  other  work  covering 
such  a  long  period,  combining  so  many  excellen- 
ces. A  handbook  of  church  history  (Historia  relig. 
et  eccles.  Clirisli  adumbrata  in  usirm  lectionum)  ap- 
peared in  Berlin,  1777,  passed  through  five  edi- 
tions (fifth,  1808)  during  the  author's  lifetime, 
and  was  issued  by  Marheinecke  for  the  seventh 
time,  182S.  He  also  prepared  the  Allgemeine 
Biograplue,  1767-91,  8  vols.  See  K.  L.  Nrrzscn  : 
Ueber  J.  M.  Schriwkh's  Sludiernceise  u.  ]\Ia.t:imen, 
Weimar,  1809  ;  Tzschirnek  :  Ueber  Johann  M. 
Schrbckh's  Lebeu,  Karakter,  und  Schriften,  Leipzig, 
1812.  G.   H.  KLIPPEL. 

SCHULTENS,  Albert,  the  father  of  modern 
Hebrew  grammar;  was  b.  at  Groningen,  in  10*0, 
and  early  destined  to  a  theological  career.  He 
studied  the  original  languages  of  the  Bible, 
Hebrew  and  Greek,  with  which  he  afterwards 
combined  the  study  of  Chaldee,  Syriac,  and  Rab- 
binic. The  first-fruit  of  these  studies  was  a 
public  disputation,  which  he  held  with  Gusselius 
when  only  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  in  which 
he  maintained  that  the  Arabic  is  indispensably 
necessary  to  a  know  ledge  of  Hebrew.  After  com- 
pleting his  studies,  he  visited  Leyden  and  Utrecht, 
and  became  acquainted  with  Belaud,  who  edited 
his  Animadoersiones  Philological  in  Jobum,  Utrecht, 
17U8  In  the  year  1709  he  was  promoted  as  doc 
tor  of  theology,  and  in  1711  he  took  charge  of 
the  pastorate  at  Wassenaer,  which,  however,  he 
soon  exchanged  for  the  chair  of  Oriental  lan- 
guages at  the  academy  in  Franecker.  In  1729  he 
was  called  to  the  theological  seminary  at  Leyden, 
and  died  there  Jan.  20,  1750. 

The  services  which  Schultens  rendered  to  phi- 
lology are  of  great  value.  He  was  the  first  to 
overturn  the  notion  that  Hebrew  is  the  original 
language  given  to  man  by  God,  and  showed  that 
the  Hebrew  was  nothing  but  a  branch  of  the 
Shemitie  stem,  and  that  Arabic  was  an  indispen- 
sable means  for  the  understanding  of  the  Hebrew. 
Thus  he  opened  a  new  path  in  Hebrew  grammar 
and  biblical  exegesis,  advancing  at  the  same  time 
the  study  of  Oriental  languages.  Of  his  works 
which  pertain  to  Hebrew  grammar  and  biblical 
literature,  we  mention,  Origines  Hebreece,  etc., 
.Franecker,  1721-3.H,   2   vols.,   and   a  preliminary 


work,  De  Dcfcclibus  Hodiernal  Linguae  Hebrceoe, 
Franecker  1731  (new  edition  of  both  works,  Ley- 
den, 1701)  ;  /nslituliones  ad  J'undamenta  lingua: 
Ilebraica;  etc.,  Leyden,  1737,  1750  ;  Veins  et  regia 
ma  llebraizandi,  etc.,  Leyden,  1738  (a  rejoinder  to 
his  opponents,  which  lie  carries  further  in  Excur- 
sus ad  rapid  primum  rial  ceteris  el  regtce,  Hebrai- 
zandi,  etc.,  Leyden,  17-19) ;  Liber  Jobicum  nova 
rersionc,  Leyden,  1737,  2  vols. ;  J'rovcrbia  Salomo- 
nis,  etc..  Leyden,  1748,  an  abridgment  of  which 
w  as  published  by  G.  J.  L.  Vogel,  Halle,  1709.  Ten 
separal.elypnnted  dissertations  and  addresses  were 
collected  and  published  by  his  sou,  in  Opera  minora, 
etc.,  Halle,  1709.  In  manuscript  he  left  commen- 
taries on  different  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  a  He- 
brew lexicon,  and  an  Aramsean  grammar.  Comp. 
VniEMoK'r:  Eulogium  Scliullensii,  in  Alheno:  Frisi- 
aca\  pp.  702-77i;  [Lichtenbercek  :  Encyclo- 
pedic ties  Sciences  Relif/ruses,  s.v.  ;  Furst:  Bibl. 
Jwlaira,  iii.  p.  294;  Stkinscllneidek  :  Biblio- 
graphisches  Handbueh,p.  129].  ARNOLD. 

SCHWARTZ,  Christian  Friedrich,  b.  at  Sonn- 
enburg,  Prussia,  Oct.  26,  1720;  d.  at  Tanjore, 
Feb.  13,  1798;  one  of  1he  most  energetic  and 
successful  missionaries  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
He  studied  theology  at  Halle. ;  and,  having  made 
himself  master  of  the  Tamil  language,  he  was 
sent  as  missionary  to  Tranquebar  in  1750  by  the 
Danish  Missionary  Society  in  Copenhagen.  Hav- 
ing entered  the  service  of  the  Society  for  Pro- 
moting Christian  Knowledge  in  London,  in  1707, 
his  station  was  in  1779  removed  to  Tanjore,  where 
he  remained  to  his  death.  He  founded  many  con- 
gregations among  the  natives,  exercised  a  most 
beneficial  influence  during  the  war  of  Hyder  Ali, 
and  contributed  much  to  make  the  name  and 
character  of  Europe  respected  and  trusted  in 
India.  See  Pearson:  Memoirs  of  C.  F.  Schwartz, 
1*34;  J.  F.  Fengeu  :  Geschichte  tier  trankebar. 
Mission,  Grimma,  1845.  H.  GUNDERT. 

SCHWARZ,  Friedrich  Heinrich  Christian,  b. 
at  Giesseii,  May  30,  1760;  d.  at  Heidelberg,  April 
:!,  18:17.  He  studied  theology  in  his  native  city, 
held  several  pastoral  charges  in  Hesse,  and  was 
in  1804  appointed  professor  of  theology  at  Heidel- 
ber"'.  He  took  a  great  interest  in  pedagogy, 
founded  prosperous  educational  institutions,  and 
published  in  1835  his  Lehrbuch  der  Erziehungs-  und 
Cinlrrrichts-tehre  (3  vols.),  which,  containing  an 
elaborate  history  of  pedagogy,  still  is  a  standard 
work  on  the  subject.  hundeshagen. 

SCHWEBEL,  Johann,  b.  at  Pforzheim  in  Baden, 
1490;  d.  at  Zweibriicken,  May  19,  1540.  He  was 
educated  in  the  school  of  his  native  0%,  a  cele- 
brated institution;  entered  the  order  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  was  ordained  a  priest  in  1514,  but  em- 
braced the  Reformation,  left  the  order  in  1519, 
began  to  pleach  evangelical  truths,  but  was  in 
1522  compelled  to  flee,  and  seek  refuge  with  Franz 
von  Siekingen.  In  the  following  year  he  settled 
at  Zweibi'ucken  in  the  Palatinate,  where  he  re- 
mained for  the  rest  of  his  life,  active  in  introdu- 
cing the  Reformation.  His  Latin  writings  ap- 
peared at  Zweibriicken,  in  two  volumes,  1595-97; 
his  German,  also  in  two  volumes,  in  1598. 

SCHWECLER,  Albert,  the  most  distinguished 
representative  of  the  Tubingen  school  next  to 
Baur;  was  b.  at  Michelbach,  Wurtemberg,  Feb. 
10,  1*19;  d.  at  Tubingen,  Jan.  5,  1857;  studied 
at  the  seminaries  of   Sehont.hal  and  Tubingen; 
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davoted  himself  especially  to  the  study  of  church 
history ;  was  for  nearly  a  year  pastor  at  Beben- 
hausen;  became  docent  in  philosophy  at  Tubin- 
gen 1843,  professor  of  Roman  literature  and 
antiquities  in  1848,  and  shortly  before  his  death 
professor  of  ancient  history.  He  distinguished 
himself  greatly  at  the  university,  and  studied  with 
zeal  the  Hegelian  philosophy.  In  1841  appeared 
his  Montanism  and  the  Christian  Church  in  the 
Second  Century  (Der  Montauismus  u.  d.  christliche 
Kirche  d.  2.  Jahrhund.).  Through  Strauss'  Leben 
Jesu  and  other  studies  he  found  himself  at  vari- 
ance with  the  teachings  of  the  church,  and  in  1846 
published  (at  Tubingen)  his  Post-Apostolic  Age 
(D.  nachapost.  Zeilalter).  It  was  written  in  six 
months,  and  exaggerates  the  Baur  hypothesis  of 
the  early  church,  and  dislocates  the  origin  of  the 
writing's  of  the  New  Testament.  The  work  as- 
serts that  early  Christianity  was  pure  Ebionism, 
and  builds  up  the  history  of  the  early  church  on 
this  foundation.  The  author  had  already  declared 
himself  for  this  theory  in  his  work  on  Montanism. 
In  1847  Schwegler  edited  The  Clementine  Homilies, 
and  in  1852  Eusebius,  and  published  a  translation 
and  exposition  of  A listotle's  Metaphysics  (  Ucbcr- 
setzung  und  Erlauleritnr/  der  anstot.  Mcliip/ii/sil:'), 
1817;  A  History  of  Philosophy,  1848,  [lltli  ed., 
188:2,  Eng.  trans',  by  J.  II.  Scelye,  New  York,  and 
Stirling,  London,  1872,  etc.];  and  n  History  of 
Rome,  l>  vols.,  1853-5S.  HERZOG. 

SCHWENKFELD  and  the  SCHWENKFELD- 
ERS.     See  Tunkeus. 

SCHYN,  Hermannus,  b.  in  Amsterdam,  1662 ; 
d.  there  1727-  He  studied  medicine  at  Leyden  and 
Utrecht,  and  began  to  practise  at  Rotterdam,  but 
was  drawn  to  the  study  of  theology,  and  became 
in  1686  preacher  to  the  Mennonites  in  Rotterdam, 
and  in  1690  to  the  Doopsgezenden  in  Amsterdam. 
He  published  sermons  and  other  edificatory  writ- 
ings; but  his  principal  work  is  his  Historia  Men- 
nonitarum  (Amst.,  1723,  2  vols.),  not  a  complete 
or  pragmatic  history  of  the  movement,  yet  rich  in 
valuable  information.       J.  J.  VAN  Oostkrzke. 

SCOTCH  CONFESSION  OF  FAITH.  It  was 
drawn  up  by  John  Knox  and  his  compeers  at  the 
request  of  the  Scotch  Parliament  which  assem- 
bled at  Edinburgh  in  August,  1560,  after  the  death 
of  the  queen-iv^ent,  Alary  of  Guise  (June),  and 
the  close  of  the  civil  war.  It  consists  of  a  preface 
and  twenty-five  articles  on  the  chief  doctrines  of 
religion,  which  are  briefly,  tersely,  and  vigorously 
stated.  It  agrees  with  the  other  Reformed  Con- 
fessions of  the  sixteenth  century,  but  is  more  pro- 
nounced in  its  opposition  to  the  Roman-Catholic 
Church  than  most  of  them.  It  was  rather  hastily 
composed  in  four  days,  twice  read,  article  by  arti- 
cle, in  Parliament,  and  adopted  by  the  same  as 
being  "based  upon  the  infallible  word  of  God." 
Only  three  temporal  lords  voted  against  it,  for  the 
reason  that  they  believed  as  their  forefathers  be- 
lieved. The  Roman-Catholic  bishops  were  called 
upon  to  object  and  refute,  but  kept  silence.  Seven 
years  later  (1567),  after  the  abdication  of  Queen 
Mary,  the  Confession  was  re-adopted,  and  the  Re- 
formed Kirk  of  Scotland  formally  acknowledged 
and  established.  In  1580  the  Confession  was 
signed  by  Kins;  James  II.,  and  a  supplementary 
confession  (sometimes  called  the  Second  Scotch 
Confession)  added  to  it.  It  continued  to  be  the 
only  doctrinal  standard  of  Scotland  recognized  by 


the  civil  government  till  the  revolution  of  1088; 
but  it  was  practically  superseded  by  the  West- 
minster Confession,  which  is  more  logical  and 
complete,  and  was  adopted  by  the  Covenanters 
and  the  General  Assembly  during  the  Common- 
wealth. The  Scotch  Confession  is  printed  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Scotch  Parliament  for  1560 ;  in  Knox  : 
History  of  the  Scotch  Reformation  (ed.  Laing,  vol. 
ii.);  in  Calderwood  :  History  of  the  Kirl-  of  Scot- 
land;  in  Duni.op  :  Collection  of  Scotch  Confessions 
I  (vol.  ii.)  ;  in  Niemeyer  :  Coliec.  Confess.  Reform. 
(Latin  only);  and  in  Schaff  :  Hist,  of  the  Creeds  of 
Christendom,  vol.  iii.  437-485  (English  and  Latin); 
comp.  vol.  i.  680-696.  thilip  sciiaff. 

SCOTCH  PARAPHRASES.  In  May,  1742.  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland 
appointed  a  committee,  consisting  of  William 
Robertson  (father  of  the  historian;  minister  of 
London  Wall,  Borthwick,  and  Old  Greyfriars, 
Edinburgh ;  d.  about  1743),  Robert  Blair  (b. 
in  Edinburgh,  1699;  d.  Feb.  4,  1716;  minister  of 
Athelstaneford,  East  Lothian,  1731 ;  author  of 
The  Grave,  1743),  and  others,  to  make  or  collect 
translations  in  verse  of  select  passages  of  Scrip- 
ture. Their  work  was  sanctioned  by  the  Assem- 
bly, 1751,  and  appeared  as  Scripture  Songs,  forty- 
five  in  number,  and  now  rare.  In  1775  another 
committee  undertook  the  revision  of  these,  add- 
ing twenty-two  paraphrases  and  five  hymns.  The 
complete  result  was  approved  and  printed,  1781. 
Among  the  revisers  were  Hugh  Blair  (author  of 
the  well-known  Rhetoric,  1783,  and  Sermons,  1777- 
1800;  b.  in  Edinburgh,  April  7,  1718;  d.  Dec. 
27,  1800;  minister  of  the  High  Church,  1758  ;r 
professor  in  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  1762), 
John  Logan  (b.  near  Edinburgh,  1748;  d.  in 
London,  Dec.  28,  1789;  minister  at  Leith,  1773; 
author  of  two  volumes  of  Sermons,  etc.),  John 
Morrison,  D.D.  (b.  County  of  Aberdeen,  1719; 
minister  of  Canisbay,  Caithness,  1780 ;  d.  there 
June  12,  1798;  translated  book  ii.  of  the  iEneid, 
1787),  and  William  Cameron  (b.  1751  ;  stud- 
ied at  Aberdeen  ;  minister  of  Kirknewton  in 
Midlothian,  1785;  d.  Nov.  17,  1811;  author  of 
sundry  poems,  etc.).  Each  of  these  is  believed 
to  have  written  one  or  more  of  the  Paraphrases, 
but  the  precise  authorship  cannot  be  determined 
in  every  case.  Some  twenty  were  altered  or  re- 
written from  Watts,  and  three  from  Doddridge ; 
one  each  was  contributed  by  Dr.  Blacklock,  Dr. 
J.  Ogilvie,  and  W.  Randall;  three  are  by  W. 
Robertson  (1742-51),  and  several  by  Morrison. 
Cameron's  name  appears  chiefly  as  an  improver  of 
other  men's  verses.  The  most  important  share, 
both  for  quantity  and  quality,  was  taken  from  the 
manuscripts  of  Michael  Bruce  (1740-07:  see 
Appendix),  intrusted,  after  the  author's  death,  to 
Logan,  and  by  him  basely  used,  and  published  as 
his  own.  The  Paraphrases  are  marked  by  a  dry 
neatness  and  precision  of  style,  which  excludes 
whatever  could  offend  the  most  sober  taste,  and 
leaves  little  room  for  lyrical  or  devotional  fire. 
Their  eminent  respectability  and  long  service  have 
made  them  household  words  in  Scotland,  and  they 
have  been  constantly  and  largely  drawn  upon  by 
English  and  American  hymnals.       F.  M.  BIRD. 

SCOTLAND,   Churches   of.     See   Presbyte- 
rian Churches. 

SCOTT,  Elizabeth,  the  author  of  many  once 
popular  and  useful  hymns;  was  b.  at  Norwich, 
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Eng.,  probably  in  1708 ;  and  d.  at  Wethersfield, 
Conn.,  June  13,  1770.  She  refused  (he  hand,  but 
retained  the  friendship,  of  Dr.  Doddridge,  who 
introduced  to  her  a  distinguished  New  -Englander, 
Col.  Elisha  Williams  (lt!!>  l-17r>r.),  once  (i  726-39) 
rector  of  Yale  College.  Having  married  him  in 
1751,  she  migrated  to  Connecticut.  In  17iil  she 
married  Hon.  William  Smith  of  New  York.  After 
his  death,  in  1769,  she  lived  with  relatives  of  her 
first  husband  at  Wethersfield,  Conn.  Her  hymns 
were  begun  at  her  lather's  suggestion,  and  most 
of  them  written  probably  before  his  death  in 
1740;  but  they  did  not  see  the  light  till  much 
later.  A  few  of  them  appeared  in  l)f.  Duiui's 
Christian  Magazine  q  17f>>— (i-1),  twenty-one  in  Asn 
and  Evans's  Collection  (1769),  and  eight  of  (hem, 
with  tw'elve  more,  in  Dubicli.'s  New  Selection 
(1806).  Her  entire  poetical  manuscript  is  in  the 
library  of  Yale  College.  F.  sr.  iurd. 

SCOTT,  Levi,  D.D^,  senior  bishop  of  the  Meth- 
odist-Episeopal  Church;  b.  near  Cantwell's  Bridge 
(now  Odessa),  Del.,  Oct.  11,  18(12  ;  d.  there  Thurs- 
day, July  12,  1882.  He  was  licensed,  1N25,  and 
received  into  the  Philadelphia  Conference,  1826. 
From  1840  to  1813  he  was  principal  of  Dickinson 
Grammar-School,  Carlisle,  Perm. ;  was  a  member 
of  every  General  Conference  from  1837  to  1852  ;  in 
the  latter  year  he  was  elected  bishop,  and  served 
the  church  with  great  ability  and  faithfulness. 

SCOTT,  Thomas,  brother  of  Elizabeth  Scott, 
not  to  be  confounded  with  his  namesake  the  com- 
mentator; was  a  dissenting  minister  at  Eowestoft 
in  Suffolk,  Ipswich  (1737-74),  and  Hopton  in  Nor- 
folk, where  he  d.  1775.  Apart  from  some  ser- 
mons, all  his  publications  were  poetical  :  the  chief 
of  them  are,  The  Book  of  Job  in  English  Verse 
(1771),  and  the  meritorious  and  interesting  volume 
of  Lyric  Poems,  Devotional  and  Moral  (1773). 
These  are  designed  '•  to  form  a  kind  of  little  poeti- 
cal system  of  piety  and  morals,"  and  cover  in  care- 
ful order  the  whole  ground  of  what  he  considered 
most  important  in  natural  and  revealed  religion. 
His  opinions  seem  to  have  been  semi-Arian  ;  and 
his  hymns  have  been  chiefly,  though  by  no  means 
exclusively,  used  by  Unitarians.  The  most  famil- 
iar of  them  are,  "  Hasten,  sinner,  to  be  wise,"  and 
"Angels,  roll  the  rock  away."  F.  M.  BIRD. 

SCOTT,  Thomas,  Church  of  England ;  b.  at 
Braytoft,  Lincolnshire,  Fel).  16,  1717  ;  d.  at  Aston 
Sandford,  Buckinghamshire,  April  16,  1821.  He 
was  ordained  priest  in  1773 ;  and  in  1781  he  suc- 
ceeded John  Newton,  who  had  converted  him  to 
Calvinism,  as  curate  of  Olney.  In  1785  he  be- 
came chaplain  of  the  Lock  Hospital,  London,  and 
in  1801  vicar  of  Aston  Sandford.  His  first  pub- 
lication was  The  Force  of  Truth  :  a  Marvellous 
Narrative  of  Human  Life,  London,  177!)  (10th  ed., 
Edinburgh,  1816),  an  account  of  his  religious 
change.  His  most  important  work,  and  that  for 
which  he  is  so  celebrated,  is  A  Fnmilg  Bible  villi 
Notes,  1788-92,  5  vols.,  repeatedly  re-issued  and 
reprinted,  several  American  editions.  This  has 
long  been  considered  a  model  family  Bible,  and 
has  been  read  more  widely,  perhaps,  than  any 
other.  It  speaks  volumes  for  Scott's  industry  and 
skill,  that  without  early  educational  advantages, 
oppressed  by  poverty,  and  compelled  for  years  be- 
fore his  ordination  to  earn  his  living  as  a  farm- 
laborer,  he  yet  was  able  to  acquire  considerable 
learning,  and  to  present  it  in  so  popular  a  way. 


See  Ai.mbone,  s.  v.,  for  bibliographical  and  criti- 
cal remarks  respecting  this  Commentary.  Scott's 
Essays  mi  the  Most  Jm/iiiiiiint  Subjects  in  Religion 
were  published  in  1793,  15(h  ed.,  1844.  His 
Works,  edited  by  his  son,  appeared  in  1823,  10 
vols.  See  his  Life,  London,  1822,  New  York, 
1*56. 

SCOTTISH  PHILOSOPHY  has  several  very 
marked  features,  determined  by  (he  bones  rather 
than  by  the  ilesh.  l'irst,  It  professes  to  proceed  by 
the  method  of  induction,  that  is,  by  the  observa- 
tion of  facts.  In  this  respect  it  is  like  the  physi- 
cal sciences,  and  differs  entirely  from  the  ancient 
and  mediaeval  systems,  which  sought  to  discover 
(ruth  by  analysis  and  deduction,  from  the  joint 
dogmatic  and  deductive  method  of  Descartes  and 
his  school,  from  the  critical  method  of  Kant, 
and  the  dialectic  of  Hegel.  Second,  It  observes 
its  facts,  not  by  the  external  senses,  but  by  self- 
consciousness.  In  this  respect  it  differs  from 
physical  science  ami  from  the  materialist  and 
physiological  schools  of  our  day.  It  does  look  at 
the  brain  and  nerves  (lteid  and  Brown,  and,  in  our 
day,  Calderwood,  looked  at  these),  but  it  is  merely 
to  aid  it  in  investigating  purely  mental  phe- 
nomena falling  under  the  eye  of  consciousness. 
Third,  By  the  observations  of  consciousness  it 
discovers  principles  working  in  the  mind  prior  to 
and  independent  of  our  observation  of  them  or 
of  our  experience :  these  it  calls  reason  in  the 
first  degree  as  distinguished  from  reasoning,  in- 
tuition, common  sense  (Beid),  fundamental  laws 
of  thought  (Stewart).  This  is  its  important  char- 
acteristic, distinguishing  it  from  Locke,  and  from 
empiricists  who  discover  nothing  higher  than  the 
generalization  of  a  gathered  experience;  whereas 
the  Scottish  school  discover  principles  above  ex- 
perience, and  regulating  experience.  Mental  phi- 
losophy is  in  a  sense  inductive,  as  it  is  by  induction 
we  discover  fundamental  laws  and  their  mode  of 
operation  ;  but  these  laws  exist  prior  to  induc- 
tion, and  guide  to  and  guarantee  primitive  truth. 

The  influential  philosophy,  when  the  Scottish 
school  arose,  was  that  of  Locke,  whose  Essay  on 
Human  Understanding  was  published  in  1690. 
The  early  Scottish  metaphysicians  express  their 
great  obligations  to  Locke,  and  never  differ  from 
him  without  expressing  a  regret  that  they  are 
obliged  to  do  so.  But,  in  order  to  keep  his  expe- 
riential philosophy  from  drifting  into  scepticism, 
they  call  in  certain  primitive  principles. 

Francis  Hutcheson  (1694-1746),  an  Irishman  of 
Scottish  descent,  and  professor  of  moral  philoso- 
phy in  the  University  of  Glasgow,  is  entitled  to 
be  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  school.  In  his 
luquiri/  into  the  Original  of  our  Ideas  of  Beaut g  and 
Virtue  (1725),  and  in  An  Essag  on  the  Nature  and 
Conduct  of  the  I'assimis  and  A /fictions,  with  Illus- 
trations of  the  Moral  Sense  (1728),  he  calls  in  a 
moral  sense,  after  the  manner  of  Shaftesbury,  to 
oppose  the  defective  ethical  theory  of  Locke. 

David  flume  appeared  in  the  mean  time  (1711- 
76).  As  Berkeley  had  denied  the  existence  of 
matter  as  a  substance,  so  Hume  denies  the  exist- 
ence-of  mind  as  a  substance,  and  reduces  every 
thing  to  sensation  and  ideas,  with  relations  dis- 
covered between  them  ;  that  of  cause  and  effect 
being  merely  that  of  invariable  antecedence  and 
consequence.  (See  his  Treatise  of  Human  Nature, 
1739.)     In  An  Inquiry  concerning  the  Principles  of 
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Morals  he  represented  virtue  as  consisting  in  the 
agreeable  and  useful.  The  Scottish  metaphysi- 
cians had  now  to  defend  truth  from  the  scepti- 
cism of  their  countryman. 

Thomas  Reid  (1710-96)  may  be  regarded  as 
the  fittest  representative  of  the  school.  He  was 
a  professor,  first  in  Aberdeen,  and  then  in  Glas- 
gow. He  published  An  Impiirij  into  the  Human 
Maul  on  the  Principles  of  Common  Sense,  in  1704, 
followed  by  Essays  on  the  Intellectual  Powers  of 
Aran,  in  1785,  and  Essays  on  the  Active  Pou-ers, 
in  1788.  In  these  works  he  opposes  vigorously 
Locke's  views  as  to  idea,  which  had  culminated  in 
the  idealism  of  Berkeley,  and  shows  that  there  is 
in  the  mind  a  reason  in  the  first  degree,  or  a  com- 
mon sense,  which  gives  us  a  foundation  of  truth 
and  morality.  A  number  of  other  writers  ap- 
peared in  Scotland  about  the  same  time,  such  as 
James  Beattie  (1735-180:2),  author  of  Essay  on 
Truth,  and  George  Campbell  (1710-96),  author  of 
Philosophy  of  Rhetoric,  —  all  attacking  Hume,  and 
defending  the  truth  on  much  the  same  principles 
as  Reid. 

Dugald  Stewart  (1753-18JN)  was  the  most  illus- 
trious disciple  of  Reid,  and  sought  to  establish 
what  he  called  the  "fundamental  laws  of  human 
belief."  By  his  clear  exposition  and  his  elegant 
style  he  recommended  the  Scottish  metaphysics 
to  the  English  people.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
last  century  and  the  beginning  of  this,  the  phi- 
losophy of  Reid  and  Stewart  had  a  powerful  influ- 
ence iu  France,  where  it  was  used  to  check  the 
sensationalism  of  Condillac,  and  in  the.  United 
States  of  America,  where  it  was  taught  in  nearly 
every  college,  and  was  employed  to  defend  the 
great  truths  of  natural,  and  so  to  supply  evidence 
in  favor  of  revealed,  religion. 

Thomas  Brown  (1778-1820)  rebelled  against 
the  authority  of  Reid  and  Stewart,  who  were 
charged  by  him  with  introducing  too  many  first 
principles.  He  was  influenced  to  some  extent  by 
Destutt  de  Tracy,  and  the  ideologists  of  France. 
He  allowed  to  Hume  that  the  relation  of  cause 
and  effect  was  merely  that  of  invariable  ante- 
cedence and  consequence,  but  argued,  in  opposi- 
tion to  Hume,  that  the  relation  was  discovered 
intuitively.  He  thus  kept  up  his  relationship  to 
the  genuine  Scottish  school,  and  defeuded  the 
great  truths  of  natural  religion.  In  his  lectures 
on  the  Philosophy  of'  the  Human  Mind,  published 
posthumously,  he  discoursed  brilliantly  on  sug- 
gestion and  on  the  emotions. 

Thomas  Chalmers  was  a  devoted  adherent  of 
the  philosophy  of  his  country.  He  expounded 
with  great  eloquence  the  views  of  Butler  as  to  the 
nature  and  supremacy  of  conscience.  None  of 
the  Scottish  metaphysicians  opposed  religion  — 
Hume  did  not  belong  to  the  school ;  but  Chalmers 
was  the  first  who  brought  the  philosophy  of  Scot- 
land into  harmony  with  the  evangelical  faith  of 
the  nation.  11:  argued  from  the  moral  power  in 
man,  as  Kant  did,  the  existence  of  God  and  of 
man's  responsibility  and  immortality,  and,  from 
the  nature  of  the  moral  law,  the  corruption  of 
man's  nature  and  the  need  of  an  atonement. 

Sir  William  Hamilton  is,  always  with  Reid, 
the  most  noted  philosopher  of  the  Scottish  school. 
As  Reid  was  distinguished  for  his  observation 
and  shrewd  sense,  Hamilton  was  for  his  erudition 
and  his  logical  power.     While  he  belongs  to  the 


Scottish  school,  he  sought  to  combine  with  it  some 
of  the  principles  of  the  philosophy  of  Kant.  In 
Note  A,  a  dissertation  appended  to  Reid's  Col- 
lected Works,  he  shows  that  common  sense,  by 
which  he  means  our  primary  beliefs,  has  been 
held  by  all  the  most  profound  thinkers  of  ancient 
and  modern  times.  In  his  Logic  he  sought  to 
restore  the  old  system,  but  sought,  after  the  man- 
ner of  Kant,  to  improve  it,  especially  by  insisting 
on  the  universal  quantification  of  the  predicate. 
In  his  Metaphysics  he  has  a  good  classification  of 
the  faculties  of  the  mind.  Some  members  of  the 
school  do  not  approve  of  his  doctrine  of  the  rela- 
tivity of  knowledge  and  the  negative  doctrines  of 
causation  and  infinity  expounded  hi  his  Discus- 
sions. 

The  Scottish  school  has  several  excellent  quali- 
ties in  its  relation  to  religion.  All  its  members 
seek  to  unfold  with  care  the  properties  and  laws 
of  the  mind,  and  thus  furnish  the  best  antidotes 
against  materialism.  They  find  in  the  mind  it- 
self grand  laws  or  principles  which  guarantee 
truth,  such  as  the  i.ecessary  principle  of  cause 
and  effect^ implying  the  existence  of  God,  and  the 
moral  power  implying  an  indelible  distinction 
between  right  and  wrong.  While  thus  furnish- 
ing an  introduction  to  religion,  and  aiding  it,  it 
does  not  seek  to  absorb  it,  as  do  the  idealism  of 
Schelling  and  the  dialectic  of  Hegel.  The  Scot- 
tish metaphysicians  have  always  been  somewhat 
suspicious  of  the  higher  speculations  of  certain 
German  philosophers.  Hamilton,  in  his  Discus- 
sions, cuts  down  the.  idea  of  the  absolute  as  de- 
fended by  Schelling  and  Cousin,  by  showing  that 
it  involves  contradictions.  (For  accounts  and 
criticisms,  see  Dissertations  on  the  Progress  of 
Metaphysical  and  Ethical  Philosophy  by  I)ugald 
Stewart,  Ecole  iScossasse  by  Cousin,  and  espe- 
cially The  Scottish  Philosophy  Biographical,  Ex- 
pository, Critical,  front  Hutcheson  to  Hamilton,  by 
Jamios'  MoCosh.)  JAMES  McCOSH. 

SCOTUS  ERIGENA,  John.  The  date  and 
place  of  his  birth  cannot  be  made  out  with  cer- 
tainty, but  it  is  probable  that  he  was  born  in 
Ireland  between  800  and  815.  He  came  to  the 
court  of  Charles  the  Bald  as  a  man  of  mature 
age ;  and  he  made  there  the  acquaintance  of  Pru- 
dentius,  who  left  the  court  in  847.  He  came  from 
Ireland,  in  one  of  whose  flourishing  cloistral 
schools  he  had  been  educated ;  and  his  surname, 
Scotas  or  Scotigena,  applied  to  him  by  his  con- 
temporaries,—  Pope  Nicholas  I.,  in  his  letter  to 
Charles  the.  Bald;  Prudentius,  in  his  De  Preedes- 
tinatione;  the  synod  of  Langres  (859),  etc.,  —  yields 
no  argument  against  his  being  a  native  of  that 
country,  as  its  original  Latin  name  was  Scotia 
Major.  His  other  surname,  first  occurring  iu  the 
oldest  manuscripts  of  his  translation  of  Dionysius 
Areopagita,  points  directly  to  Ireland  in  both  of 
its  derivations,  —  Ierugena,  from  the  Greek  iepou 
(■'  born  in  the  island  of  the  saints  "),  and  Erigena, 
from  "Erin,"  the  old  native  name  of  the  country. 

Similar  uncertainty  prevails  with  respect  to 
the  place,  date,  and  circumstances  of  his  death. 
Ingulf,  in  his  Wistaria  Ahhatiae  Croylandensis, 
Simeon  of  Durham,  in  his  De  Regibus  Anglorum 
et  Danorum,  William  of  Malmesbury,  and  others, 
tell  us  that  he  was  invited  to  England  by  Alfred 
the  Great,  probably  shortly  after  the  death  of 
Charles  the  Bald,  about   883 ;    that  he  was  ap- 
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pointed  teacher  at  the  school  of  Oxford,  and  after- 
wards abbot  of  Alalmesbury ;  and  that  he  finally, 
probably  about  891,  was  killed  by  his  own  pupils, 
and  in  the  church.  Mabillon,  in  Act.  Sanei.  Ord. 
S.  Bened.,  Natalis  Alexander,  in  his  Hist.  Keel. 
Sacc,  ix.,  the  1/isloire  Lilt,  tie  In  Fimirc,  v.,  and 
others,  reject  this  report  as  fabulous;  because  it 
seems  impossible  to  them  that  a  man  who  had 
been  condemned  by  a  pope  and  a  synod  for  hold- 
ing heretical  opinions  should  afterwards  be  made 
an  abbot:  but  the  argument  is  not  of  any  great 
weight. 

At  the  court  of  Charles  the  Bald  he  was  re- 
ceived with  great  honor.  lie  enjoyed  the  particu- 
lar favor  of  the  king,  was  made  director  of  the 
palatial  school,  and  became  intimately  acquainted 
with  all  the  scholars  of  the  court,  —  a  I  line-mar, 
a,  Lupus,  an  Usuard,  a  Ratranmus,  and  others. 
He  appears  to  have  held  no  ecclesiastical  ollice  in 
France;  nor  is  it  probable  that  he  belonged  to 
any  of  the  monastic  orders,  though  he  may  have 
received  priestly  ordination.  In  Fiance  he  wrote 
most,  perhaps  all,  of  his  works.  The  translation 
of  Dionysius  Arei  ipagita,  which  became  the  bridge 
across  which  Xeo-Platonism  penetrated  into  West- 
ern Europe,  he  undertook  on  the  express  request 
of  the  king.  It  gave  him  a  great  fame  for  learn- 
ing among  people  in  general,  but  it  also  made 
him  suspected  in  the  eyes  of  the  Fope.  His  prin- 
cipal work  is  his  De  Dirisione  Natunr,  a  kind  of 
natural  philosophy  or  speculative  theology,  w  Inch, 
starting  from  the  supposition  of  the  unity  of  phi- 
losophy and  theology,  ends  as  a  system  of  ideal- 
istic pantheism  ;  philosophy  having,  in  the  course 
-of  the  development,  entirely  absorbed  theology. 

It  cannot  be  made  out  with  certainty  what  part 
Erigena  took  in  the  controversy  concerning  the 
Lord's  Supper  which  had  broken  out  between  Pas- 
chasius  Radbertus,  liabanus  Maurus,  ltatramnus, 
and  others,  before  his  arrival  in  France.  It  is 
certain  that  the  book  I'M  Eucharistia.  which  for  a 
long  time  was  ascribed  to  him,  belongs  to  Ratram- 
nus ;  but  it  is  as  certain  that  he  stood  entirely  on 
the  side  of  the  latter.  From  some  newly  discov- 
ered fragments  of  his  commentary  on  the  Gospel 
of  John,  and  from  some  notices  in  Hiucmar's  De 
Prcedestinalioite  (c.  51),  it  is  evident  that  he  con- 
sidered the  bread  and  wine  in  the  Lord's  Supper 
as  mere  symbols  of  the  presence  of  Christ  in  the 
sacrament,  —  a  view  which  is  in  perfect  harmony 
with  his  whole  system,  in  which  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per is  left  almost  unnoticed.  The  only  thing 
doubtful  is,  whether  he  has  written  an  inde- 
pendent treatise  on  the  subject,  or  whether  he 
has  merely  touched  it  incidentally  in  his  other 
writings. 

Clearer  and  more  important  is  his  participation 
in  the  controversy  of  (  lottschalk  concerning  pre- 
destination. When  Prudentius,  Ratramnus,  Ser- 
vatus  Lupus,  Remigius,  and  others  took  the  side 
of  Gottschalk,  at  least  partially,  Ilincmar  sum- 
moned Erigena,  the  celebrated  dialectician,  to  his 
aid;  and  Erigena  obeyed  the  summons  so  much 
the  more  willingly,  as  it  gave  him  an  opportunity 
■of  developing  one  of  the  fundamental  ideas  of  his 
system,  —  his  idea  of  evil.  In  851,  or  between  the 
first  and  the  second  synod  of  Chiersy  (84!)  and 
853),  he  wrote  his  book  De  Prasdesiinalioiie,  in 
which  he  teaches  that  there  is  only  one  predesti- 
nation, namely,  that  to  eternal  bliss.   With  respect 


to  evil  anil  its  punishment,  he  says  there  is  no 
predestination,  even  not  a  prescience:  for  evil  is  a 
niliil.  and  has  no  real  existence  ;  it  is  only  a  lack, 
a  fault  in  the  realization  of  good.  Of  course 
Hincniar  was  rather  frightened  by  an  auxiliary 
of  this  character.  Soon  remonstrances  and  refu- 
tations began  to  pour  in.  Veiiilo,  archbishop  of 
Sens,  wrote  against  Erigena;  also  Prudentius, 
Florus,  and  others.  The  second  synod  of  Chiersy 
(855)  partially  indorsed  the  views  of  Erigena;  but 
the  synod  of  Valence  (855)  absolutely  condemned 
them,  and  the  condemnation  was  confirmed  by  the 
synod  of  Langres  (Hit'.))  and  Pope  Nicholas.  It  is 
not  known,  however,  that  the  audacious  philoso- 
pher was  subjected  to  any  direct  persecution. 

Lit.  —  The  collected  works  of  Erigena  are 
found  in  Mionk:  Patrol.  Latin.,  vol.  122.  Mono- 
graphs on  his  life  and  system  have  been  written 
by  1  i:i>i-:k  H.jokt  (Copenhagen,  1823),  Stauden- 
maikk  (Frank!.,  ls34),  Tai.landif.k,  Paris,  1843), 
N.  Mollek  (.Mayence,  1844),  Ciiristlieb  (Gotha, 
18011;  [It.  IIoi'i'MAXx:  De  Joonnis  Scoli  lirir/friire 
riln  et  dor/rina.  Halle,  1877,  37  pp.;  (1.  Andeijs  : 
Darslelluntj  it.  Kritik  d.  Ansicht  ran  J.  Scolus  Eri- 
gena, dass  div  Kalei/orien  nicht  anf  Gatt  anwendbar 
seien,  Sorau,  1877,  39  pp.].         'I'll.  CIIRISTLIEB. 

SCOTUS,  Marianus,  b.  in  Ireland,  1028;  d.  in 
the  monastery  of  St.  Martin,  Mayence,  1083.  He 
left  heland  in  1052,  studied  in  Cologne  and  Fulda, 
and  was  ordained  a  priest  at  Wurzburg  in  1059, 
but  was  in  the  same  year  shut  up  in  the  monas- 
tery of  Fulda  to  do  penance  for  sins  committed. 
In  1009  he  was  released,  and  removed  to  Mayence, 
but  was  again  imprisoned  for  the  same  reason. 
He  wrote  a  Clnoniconin  three  books,  —  I.  Tin- 
World's  Ilislor,/  till  the  Birth  of  Christ;  II.  The 
lb 'si 'or i/  of  Christ  ami  the  Apostles ;  III.  The  His- 
b,rij  of  the  Church  till  1082.  Edited  by  G.  Waitz, 
inpEit'rz:  Man.  Citm.,y.  NEUDECKER. 

SCRIBES  IN  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT.  The 
name  "scribe,"  which  already  occurs  in  Jer.  viii.  8, 
Ez.  vii.  6,  11,  is  mentioned  very  often  in  the  New 
Testament,  either  in  a  good,  ideal  sense  (Matt, 
xiii.  51',  xxiii.  31),  or,  what  is  more  frequently 
the  case,  in  a  bad  sense  (Matt.  ii.  4,  v.  HO,  vii.  29, 
xii.  38,  etc.),  and  designates  those  scribes  who  at 
the  time  of  Christ,  having  themselves  lost  the  true 
knowledge  of  the  law  and  the  prophets,  became 
blind  leaders  of  the  people  (Luke  xi.  52;  Matt, 
xv.  14).  The  scribes  (sujilierivi,  or  ;/)u///«2;-«c)  were 
originally  merely  writers  or  copyists  of  the  law; 
but  eventually  they  became  the  doctors  of  the  law, 
and  interpreters  of  the  scriptures.  According  to 
the  Talmud,  these  teachers  were,  called  "  sophe- 
rim,"  because  they  counted  every  letter,  and 
classified  every  precept  of  the  law. 

The  period  of  the  scribes  begins  with  the  re- 
turn of  the  .lews  from  the  Babylonian  captivity. 
Though  (here  were  popular  teachers  of  the  law  dur- 
ing the  Babylonian  captivity,  as  is  evident  from 
Ez.  viii.  10,  yet  the  altered  state  after  the  return 
required  new  enactments,  and  demanded  that  an 
authoritative  body  of  teachers  should  so  regulate 
the  religious  life  as  to  adapt  it  to  present  circum- 
stances. Hence  Ezra,  who  re-organized  the  new 
state,  also  organized  such  a  body  of  interpreters, 
of  which  he  was  the  chief.  It  is  for  this  reason, 
that  besides  the  appellation  "the  priest,"  he  is  also 
called  "the  scribe"  (Ez.  vii.  6,  11,  12).  The  skilled 
I  in  the  law,  both  from  among  the  tribe  of  Aaron 
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and  the  laity,  who  with  Ezra  and  after  his  death 
thus  interpreted  and  fixed  the  law,  were  denomi- 
nated "sopherini,"  or  "  scribes.''  In  synagogues, 
which  probably  at  this  time  were  built  here  and 
there,  they  expounded  the  law,  either  on  festival 
and  sabbath  days,  or  on  Monday  and  Thursday, 
the  market-days.  The  most  famous  teachers  were 
not  only  members  of  the  Sauhedrin,  but  formed 
also  a  kind  of  spiritual  college,  the  so-called  "  Great 
Synagogue,"  the  last  member  of  which  was  Simeon 
the  Just.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  scribes  of  the 
earlier  period,  that,  with  the  exception  of  Ezra  and 
Zadok  (Neh.  xiii.  13),  and  of  Simeon,  we  have 
no  record  of  their  names ;  and  Jost  is  probably 
correct  in  ascribing  this  silence  to  the  fact  that 
the  one  aim  of  these  early  scribes  was  to  promote 
reverence  for  the  law,  to  make  it  the  groundwork 
of  the  people's  life.  They  would  write  nothing 
of  their  own,  lest  less  worthy  words  should  be 
raised  to  a  level  with  those  of  the  oracles  of  (iod 
(Judenthum  und  .>.  Sekten,  i.  42).  They  devoted 
themselves  to  the  exposition  and  careful  study  of 
the  law;  and,  when  interpretation  was  needed, 
their  teaching  was  orally  only.  As  these  decisions, 
or  hidiicliiilh,  could  not  be  traced  to  any  certain 
author,  they  were  called  the  precepts  »/'  Ike  scribes, 
also  of  the  elders,  or  sen/es  (mpaAooeig  tuv  irpeo;3u- 
ripuv,  Matt.  xii.  5,  xv.  3  sq. ;  Mark  vii.  2  sq.  ;  also 
irarpiKal  wapaSoaar,  Gal.  i.  If).  The  scribes  of  this 
period  probably  fixed  the  canon  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment and  the  texlu.i  recep/us.  Thus  they  became 
the  bearers  of  the  theocratic  tradition,  as  were  the 
prophets  in  the  pre-exile  period,  but  with  this 
difference,  that  the  former,  perhaps  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Ezra  and  those  who  were  with  him, 
represented  the  letter,  which  killeth ;  while  the 
latter  were  organs  of  the  spirit,  which  maketh 
alive.  The  recorded  principle  of  the  men  of  the 
Great  Synagogue  is  given  in  the  treatise  A  both, 
i.  1.  "lie  cautious  in  judging,  train  many  disci- 
ples, and  set  a  fence  about  the  law."  They  wished 
to  make  the  law  of  Moses  the  rule  of  life.  But, 
as  the  infinite  variety  of  life  presents  cases  which 
the  law  has  not  contemplated,  expansions  of  the 
old,  and  additions  of  new,  decisions  came  in  vogue, 
till  finally  the  "  words  of  the  scribes  "  were  hon- 
ored above  the  law,  and  it  was  a  greater  crime  to 
offend  against  them  than  against  the  law.  Side 
by  side  with  development  of  the  halachoih,  an- 
other development  took  place.  The  sacred  books 
were  not  studied  as  a  code  of  laws  only.  To  search 
into  their  meaning  had  from  the  first  belonged  to 
the  ideal  office  of  the  scribe.  But  here  also  the 
book  suggested  thoughts  which  could  not  logically 
be  deduced  from  it;  and,  where  the  literal  inter- 
pretation could  not  help,  recourse  was  taken  to 
an  interpretation  which  was  the  reverse  of  the 
literal.  The  fruit  of  this  effort  to  find  what  was 
not  there  appears  in  the  Midrashim ;  and  the 
process  by  which  the  meaning,  moral  or  mystical, 
was  elicited,  was  known  as  Hagndah,  i.e.,  saying, 
opinion.  Room  being  once  left  to  speculation, 
mysticism  and  fanciful  speculations,  which  culmi- 
nated in  the  Calia/a,  developed  themselves.  Side 
by  side  with  this  esoteric,  gnostic,  dogmatic  ten- 
dency of  tho  Hagadah,  we  also  find  an  ethical,  pop- 
ular one,  as  is  best  represented  in  Ecclesiastieus. 
The  later  scribes,  better  known  as  the  Tanaim,  or 
"teachers  of  the  law,"  fixed  and  formularized  the 
views  and  expositions  of  their  predecessors,  and 


as  they  accumulated  they  had  to  be  compiled  and 
classified.  A  new  code  grew  out  of  them,  a  second 
corpus  juris,  the  Mishna  (devripuoic,  Epiph.,  Ilier.. 
13,  1;  15,  2).  In  this  time,  when  the  successive 
ascendency  of  the  Persians,  Egyptians,  Syrians, 
and  Romans  over  Palestine,  greatly  influenced 
the  habits  and  conduct  of  the  Jewish  people,  dif- 
ferent views,  which  finally  branched  out  into 
different  parties,  were  advanced  as  to  how  the  law 
could  and  should  be  kept  most  carefully,  and  how 
every  thing  foreign  which  was  in  opposition  to  it 
could  be  eliminated.  In  the  Books  of  the  Macca- 
bees frequent  allusions  are  made  to  this  tendency, 
which  was  especially  represented  in  the  Chasidim 
('Aotdaioi,  1  Mace,  i.,  02,  ii.  29,  42,  vii.  12  sq.  , 
2  Mace.  xiv.  C).  To  the  Chasidim  belonged  two 
scribes, — Jose  ben-Joeser  of  Zereda  and  Jose 
ben-Jochanan,  —  both  disciples  of  Antigonus  ot 
Soho  (about  190  B.C.),  himself  a  disciple  ot 
Simeon  the  Just  (Pi?-ke  Aboth,  i.  1).  These  two 
are  the  first  of  the  five  pairs  of  teachers  of  the 
law,  who,  as  propagators  of  the  orthodox  tradi- 
tion, distinguished  themselves  in  the  last  centuries 
before  Christ.  They  were  succeeded  by  the  two 
contemporaries  of  John  Hyrcanus,  —  Joshua  ben- 
IVrachja  and  Nithai  of  Arbela  (between  140  and 
110  B.C.),  in  whose  doctrinal  views  the  opposi- 
tion to  Sadduceeism  first  shows  itself.  To  them 
succeeded,  in  the  time  of  Alexander  Jaunaeus 
and  Alexander,  Simon  ben-Shetach,  a  hero  ot 
Pharisaism,  vho  twice  broke  the  influence  of  the 
Sadducees  in  the  Sauhedrin,  and  Judah  ben- 
Tabai.  In  the  time  of  the  last  Maccabaeans,  and 
in  the  first  years  of  the  Idumsean  rule,  the  two 
great  doctors  of  the  law  were  the  two  sons  of 
proselytes,  Sheinaja  (Sameas,  Joseph.,  Ant.,  XIV. 

9,  4)  and  Ablalion  (Pollio,  Joseph..  Ant.,  XV.  1, 

10,  4),  the  two  magnates  of  their  day.  The  last 
pair  was  presented  by  Hillel  and  Shammai. 

The  most  famous  scribes  at  the  time  of  Christ  and 
the  apostles  were,  besides  Nieodemus  (John  iii.), 
Simon,  the  son  of  Hillel;  Gamaliel,  the  grandson 
of  Hillel ;  Jochauan  ben-Zaccai ;  and  Jonathan, 
the  son  of  Uzziel,  the  Chaldee  paraphrast.  From 
Mark  iii.  22,  vii.  1,  John  vii.  15,  we  learn  that  a 
celebrated  high  school  of  the  scribes  existed  at 
Jerusalem  in  the  time  of  Christ.  The  questions 
which  often  brought  about  a  conflict  between 
Christ  and  the  scribes  and  Pharisees,  such  as  con- 
cerning divorce,  oath,  the  sabbath,  etc.,  n ere  the 
same  which  occupied  the  scribes,  more  especially 
the  license  to  teach  and  the  introduction  of  new 
academical  degrees.  The  scribe,  who  already  oc- 
cupied a  high  position  over  and  against  the  un- 
learned, and  even  the  priests,  now  rose  to  greater 
prominence  since  the  introduction  of  the  ordina- 
tion, or  promotion  as  teacher  of  the  law,  and  mem- 
ber of  the  court.  The  candidate,  having  passed 
through  a  certain  curriculum  in  the  school  of  fa- 
mous teachers,  was  licensed  and  set  apart  by  ordi- 
nation ;  the  presiding  rabbi  giving  to  him  as  the 
symbol  of  his  work  tablets  on  which  he  was  to 
note  down  the  sayings  of  the  wise,  and  the  "key 
of  knowledge"  (comp.  Luke  xi.  52),  with  which 
he  was  to  open  or  to  shut  the  treasures  of  divine 
wisdom.  So  admitted,  he  took  his  place  as  a  clia- 
ber,  or  member  of  the  fraternity.  This  state  of 
things  created  not  only  a  fondness  fortifies  (Matt, 
xxiii.  7),  but,  above  all,  a  spiritual  hierarchy,  to 
which  the  people  had  to  succumb.     The  scribes 
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gave  the  people  a,  new  spiritual  country,  a  king- 
dom of  heaven,  which  was  not  limited  by  spaa-. 
But  to  give  them  a  kingdom  of  heaven  in  which 
Moses  and  Hie  prophets  are  fulfilled  was  beyond 
their  powers;  and,  because  they  did  not  enter 
therein  themselves,  they  prevented  the  people  also 
from  entering'  (herein  (Matt,  xxiii.  1;J).  The  influ- 
ence of  the  scribes  was  very  far-reaching'.  They 
were  found  in  the  court-room,  in  the  colleges,  but 
more  especially  in  the  synagogues.  In  the  latter 
places  they  occupied  the  uppermost  seats  (Matt, 
xxiii.  0),  read  and  explained  the  law.  They  were 
also  not  wanting  in  the  feasts  (Ibid.):  in  short, 
they  were  everywhere ;  and  it  was  a  very  easy- 
thing  to  influence  by  their  own  opposition  the 
people  against  Jesus.  For  a  long  time  they  tried 
in  vain  to  get  hold  of  him  (.Matt.  ix.  .'1,  xii.  .'58, 
xxii.  35 ;  Luke  v.  30,  vi.  7,  x.  '25,  xi.  54,  xv.  2, 
xx.  19  sq.);  but  they  accomplished  at  last  his  con- 
demnation and  crucifixion  (Matt.  xxvi.  57,  xxvii. 
41).  The  essence  and  character  of  rabbinism 
were  such  that  it  necessarily  came  in  conflict  with 
Jesus.  The  scribes  could  not  bear  to  hear  the 
truth  out  of  his  mouth,  and  thus  was  fulfilled 
what  is  written  in  Isa.  xxix.  10-11.  That  .there 
were  also  exceptional  eases  among  the  scribes,  we 
see  in  "Zenas  the  lawyer  "  (Tit.  iii.  13). 

Lit.  —  Th.  Cm;.  Lilientiial:  De  vo/xiKoig  jur. 
ulriusque  ap.  Ilebr.  iloctorib.  priv.,  Halle,  1740;  S. 
Schmidt:  De  Cathedra  Mosis  (Matt,  xxiii.  2), 
Jena,  1012;  Vitringa  :  De  Synagoge  Vetere ; 
Jost  :  Geschichte  ties  Judenthums  u.  s.  Selcten,  i.  90 
sq.,  12l)  sq.,  108  sq.,  197,  310,  302  sq. ;  IIerzfei.d: 
Gesch.  des  Volkes  Israel,  i.  25  sq.,  ii.  129  sq.,  201 
sq.,  000  ;  Ewald  :  Gesehichte,  vols,  iv.-vii.  ;  Keuss 
and  Steixsciinf.ider:  arts.  Judenthum  und  jii- 
dische  Literal ur,  in  Erscii.  u.  (  Iuuber's  Eneyldop.; 
Winer  :  Ileal-  Worterbuch,  s.  v.  Sehriflgelehrte,  [ii. 
425-128];  IIiksciifeld  :  Geist  der  talm.  Ausle- 
gung  der  Bibel  (i.,  llalachisehe  Exegese,  Berlin, 
1840;  ii.,  Hugadische  Exegese,  1S-17)  ;  Zunz  :  Die 
gottesdienstliehen  Vorlrdge  der  Juden ,  Keil  .  Arcli- 
uologie,  §  132  sq.  ;  [Guaetz  :  Geschiehte  der  Juden, 
vol.  iii. ;  Geiger  :  Urschrift  und  Uebersetzung  der 
Bibel,  etc.  (Leip.,  1857)  ;  Schurer  :  Neutestament. 
Zeiti/^chichle,  pp.  137  sq.].  LEYRER. 

SCRIVER,  Christian,  an  author  of  devotional 
works;  was  b.  at  Rendsburg,  Holstein,  Jan.  2, 
1029 ;  d.  at  Quedlinburg,  April  5, 1G93.  In  1647 
he  entered  the  university  of  Rostock;  in  1053 
was  made  archdeacon  of  Stendal,  and,  fourteen 
years  later,  pastor  of  St.  James's  Church,  Magde- 
burg. Here  he  continued  to  labor,  in  spite  of 
calls  to  Berlin  and  to  Stockholm,  as  court-preach- 
er, until  a  short  time  before  his  death,  when,  at 
Spener's  suggestion,  he  was  appointed  first  court- 
preacher  at  (Quedlinburg.  Scriver  is  known  as 
author  of  some  useful  works  of  devotion,  as  the 
Seelenschatz  (1075),  Golthold's  zufdllige  Andachten, 
[1071,  Eng.  trans.,  Gotthold's  Emblems,  by  Menzies, 
Edinburgh,  1803],  which  consists  of  four  hundred 
parables  and  meditations,  and  Siech  u.  Siegesbette, 
in  which  are  recorded  the  experience  of  his  own 
sick-bed  and  God's  goodness.  Pritius  edited  from 
his  papers  Wiltwenlrost.  See  Life  by  Pritius,  pre- 
fixed to  the  Seelenschatz,  and  Ciiristmann's  Biog- 
raphy, Niirnberg,  1829.  hagenbacii. 

SCUDDER,  John,  M.D.,  missionary  of  the  Re- 
formed Hutch  Church  in  India ;  b.  at  Freehold, 
N.J.,    Sept.    13,    1793;    d.    at   Wynberg,    South 


Africa,  Jan.  13,  1S55.  He  was  graduated  at  the 
College  of  New  Jersey,  1811,  and  at  the  College 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  New-York  City, 
1815;  and  practised  medicine  until  1.819,  being 
meanwhile  a  most  earnest  and  devoted  Christian. 
In  the  latter  year,  while  in  professional  attend- 
ance upon  a  lady,  he  took  up  in  the  anteroom  a 
tract  entitled  The  Courersion.  of  the  World,  or  the 
Claims  of  Six  Hundred  Millions,  and  the  Ability 
and  l)ul /I  of  the  Churches  respecting  Them.  His 
thoughts  were  turned  more  strongly  than  ever 
upon  his  personal  duty  toward  the  heathen,  and 
as  (he  result  of  his  deliberations  he  gave  his  life 
to  missionary  labor.  After  licensure  by  the 
classis  of  New  York,  he  sailed,  June  8,  1819 ; 
went  first  to  Ceylon,  where  he  arrived  February, 
1820;  was  ordained  there  May  15,  1821,  by 
clergymen  of  the  Congregational,  Baptist,  and 
Methodist  denominations;  established  a  hospital 
at  Jaffnapatam;  in  1822  was  foremost  in  organiz- 
ing a  college  there,  and  in  1821  was  blessed  by 
an  extensive  revival.  In  1830  he  and  Miron 
Winslow  were  transferred  to  Madras,  India,  in 
order  that  there  he  might  print  Scriptures  and 
tracts  in  Tamil.  In  the  first  year  they  printed 
six  million  pages.  Dr.  Seudder  lixed  his  resi- 
dence at  Chintadiepettah,  near  Madras,  and  Ihus, 
under  his  surveillance,  there  grew  up  the  Arcot 
mission,  which  was  received  under  the  care  of 
the  American  Board  in  1852,  and  of  the  Reformed 
Dutch  Church  the  next  year.  From  1812  to  1846 
Dr.  Seudder  was  in  America,  busily  engaged, 
however,  in  arousing  interest  in  foreign  missions. 
In  1849  he  was  in  the  Madura  mission  ;  but  w  ith 
this  exception  he  gave  his  energies  to  the  Arcot 
mission,  and  after  the  death  of  his  wife  and  son 
Samuel  (1849),  wrought  with  redoubled  zeal,  a» 
if  called  upon  to  make  good  their  loss.  Under 
this  pressure  his  health  gave  way  in  1854,  and 
by  medical  advice  he  went  to  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  Much  benefited  by  the  voyage,  he  was 
upon  the  point  of  returning  to  India  when  he 
was  stricken  down  by  apoplexy. 

Dr.  Seudder  is  one  of  the  heroes  of  foreign 
missions.  He  was  tall,  strong,  and  well-propor- 
tioned ;  slender  in  youth,  he  became  portly  in 
later  years ;  originally  of  sound  health,  he  ruined 
it  by  unsparing  labor.  lie  was  a  vigorous  think- 
er, decided  in  his  views,  though  without  bigotry. 
Endowed  with  great  perseverance,  he  carried 
through  his  project  at  whatever  cost.  Convinced 
that  he  was  doing  Christ's  work,  he  cared  noth- 
ing for  the  opposition  of  men.  He  endured 
hardness,  and  even  severe  pain,  without  com- 
plaint. His  piety  was  carefully  cultivated. 
Every  Friday  till  noon  he  spent  in  fasting  and 
prayer.  The  Bible  constituted  well-nigh  his  sole 
reading.  He  went  about  doing  good  to  body  and 
soul,  like  his  Master.  He  preached  in  almost 
every  large  town  in  south-eastern  Ilindostan.  It 
was  his  ambition  "  to  be  one  of  the  inner  circle 
around  Jesus  in  heaven." 

See  his  Memoir  by  J.  B.  Waterbury,  D.D., 
N.V.,  1870;  Sprague  :  Annals,  vol.  ix.  ;  and 
CoRWIN :  Manual  of  Ihe  Reformed  Church,  pp. 
445-152. 

SCULPTURE,  Christian.  A  marked  decline  in 
art,  both  technically  and  with  respect  to  its  sub- 
ject-matter, made  itself  manifest  in  the  ancient 
world   long  before  the  conquest  of   Corinth   by 
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Mum  mi  us  (B.C.  146).  The  subjugation  of  Greece 
by  Alexander  the  Great  signalized  the  first  pros- 
titution of  art  from  the  noble  ends  of  patriotism 
and  religious  faith  to  those  of  ostentation  and 
personal  egotism.  The  degrading  of  its  inspira- 
tions seems  to  have  gone  hand  in  hand  with  its 
technical  decline;  and  when  Greece,  which  in  the 
Periclean  age  was  the  mistress  of  the  world  in  art 
and  all  other  cultures,  came  under  the  Roman 
yoke,  the  spirit  of  creative  genius  had  perished, 
and  the  great  masterpieces,  which  in  their  extant 
relics  have  taught  the  world  through  all  subse- 
quent centuries,  became  almost  forgotten  monu- 
ments of  the  past. 

In  considering,  then,  the  almost  puerile  achieve- 
ments of  art  in  the  departments  both  of  sculpture 
and  painting  in  the  early  Christian  age,  its  long 
antecedent  decline  must  not  be  left  out  of  the 
account.  Irrespective  of  other  causes,  presently 
to  be  specified,  Christian  art  in  Rome,  where  it 
had  its  cradle-life  (we  can  scarcely  say  its  birth- 
place), lacked  both  masters  and  models  fitted  to 
cultivate  it  on  a  high  plane. 

Two  other  causes  combined  to  render  the  Chris- 
tian Church  in  the  primitive  age,  not  only  indiffer- 
ent, but  absolutely  antagonistic,  to  art-culture. 

The  lirst  of  these,  and  the  most  important,  was 
the  prostitution  of  the  art  of  ancient  Paganism  to 
idolatry.  The  Mosaic 'institutes  and  traditions, 
however  modified  by  the  early  church  with  re- 
spect to  many  of  the  elements  of  a  cumbrous 
ceremonialism,  were  literally  interpreted  in  their 
relation  to  art,  especially,  it  may  be  added,  with 
respect  to  sculpture.  Graven  images  contemplat- 
ing religious  ends  had  ever  been  the  abhorrence  of 
the  Jewish,  and  were  scarcely  less  so  of  the  ear- 
liest Christian  Church.  The  substitution,  then, 
of  materialism  for  the  spiritual  worship  of  the 
one  invisible  God  was  the  one  thing  which  primi- 
tive Christianity  dreaded;  and  any  compromise 
with  this  was  regarded  with  jealousy,  and  any 
concession  to  its  demands  excited  the  bitterest 
intolerance. 

We  have  only  to  consider,  in  the  second  place, 
the  prostitution  of  contemporary  Roman  art  to 
the  lowest  passions  of  human  nature  —  a  fact  evi- 
dencing itself  with  the  most  loathsome  details  in 
the  relics  both  of  painting  and  sculpture  in  Her- 
culaneum  and  Pompeii  —  in  order  to  find  another 
powerful  influence  in  the  same  direction.  It  is 
not  surprising,  that  in  the  welfare  of  the  soul  for 
the  subjugation  of  the  body,  with  its  lusts  and 
appetites  —  the  primal  end  of  life  according  to 
the  teachings  of  Christ  —  the  early  disciples  could 
find  little  or  nothing  in  contemporary  Pagan  art 
which  they  could  contemplate  with  complacency ; 
and  it  seems,  in  the  circumstances,  only  strange,  i 
that,  at  so  early  a  period  in  the  history  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church,  art  in  any  form  could  have  come 
to  be  regarded  as  a  possible  auxiliary  to  a  pure 
spiritual  faith  and  worship.  Tertullian  (d.  A. P. 
2_'(l)  went  so  far  as  to  declare  the  fine  arts,  more 
especially  sculpture,  to  be  the  invention  of  the 
Devil.  While  this  extreme  judgment  cannot  be 
regarded  as  literally  expressing  the  universal 
sentiment  of  the  early  church,  it  nevertheless  rep- 
resented a  very  prevalent  antipathy. 

The  earliest  decided  concession  is  found  in  the 
memorials  of  the  dead,  sarcophagi,  and  sepulchral 
slabs  and  monuments,  on  which  were  carved  in 


relief  the  simple  emblems  of  Christian  faith  and 
the  scenes  of  biblical  history,  many  of  which 
were  intentionally  employed  as  symbols  of  Chris- 
tian doctrine,  especially  that  of  the  resurrection 
of  the  body. 

Of  single  extant  statues  representing  sacred 
personages,  Dr.  Ulrici  specifies  but  four  impor- 
tant ones  in  the  whole  range  of  early  Christian 
art  down  to  the  tenth  century.  These  are  the 
statue  of  Bishop  Hippolytus,  who  suffered  mar- 
tyrdom in  the  first  half  of  the  third  century,  the 
entire  upper  portion  of  which  is  a  modern  resto- 
ration ;  the  famous  bronze  image  of  St.  Peter,  in 
the  great  Roman  basilica  named  after  him,  a 
work  probably  executed  in  Constantinople  in  the 
fifth  century ;  aud  two  marble  statues  represent- 
ing Christ  as  the  Good  Shepherd,  whose  date  he 
places  in  the  fifth  or  sixth  century.  A  certain 
school  of  modern  German  criticism  has  sought  to 
prove  that  the  form  of  these  latter  was  borrowed 
from  the  Mercury  Criopheros  (or  ram-bearer), 
well  known  in  the  sculpture  of  ancient  Greece. 
But  a  careful  comparison  of  the  Pagan  and  the 
Christian  conception  scarcely  justifies  this  con- 
clusion. To  mention  no  other  considerations,  it 
is  to  be  remarked  that  the  Pagan  statue,  so  far  as 
we  are  acquainted  with  it,  was  always  undraped,  a 
characteristic  quite  unknou  n  in  any  extant  Chris- 
tian sculpture  representing  the  Pastor  Bonus.  If 
some  suggestion  as  regards  form  might  have  been 
derived  from  Pagan  statues  with  which  the  early 
Christians  were  familiar,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  statues  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  a  large 
number  of  which  doubtless  existed  in  the  primi- 
tive church,  were  original  and  deliberate  endeav- 
ors to  give  a  visible  paraphrase  of  the  Twenty- 
third  Psalm,  the  parable  of  the  lost  sheep,  and 
the  tenth  chapter  of  John's  Gospel. 

Of  the  sepulchral  reliefs  of  early  Christian  art 
which  have  been  conserved  to  the  present  time, 
the  most  important  is  the  famous  sarcophagus  of 
Junius  Bassus  (prefect  of  Rome,  d.  A.D.  359), 
now  in  the  crypt  of  St.  Peter's  Church  in  Rome. 
It  was  probably  executed  in  the  fourth  century, 
and  contains  five  subjects  from  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments.  Other  examples  of  kindred  char- 
acter are  found  in  the  Christian  Museum  of  the 
Vatican,  in  the  Campo  Santo  at  Pisa,  and  in  the 
crypt  of  the  Cathedral  of  Ancona.  Many  ancient 
altar-tablets  are  found  in  the  churches  of  Italy, 
especially  at  Ravenna  (Cathedral,  S.  Apollinari  in 
Classe,  S.  Yitale,  S.  Francesco,  etc.). 

A  remarkable  sarcophagus,  though  of  much 
ruder  workmanship  than  that  of  Junius  Bassus, 
is  in  the  Church  of  St.  Ambrose  in  Milan  ;  its  prin- 
cipal relief  representing  Christ  teaching,  sur- 
rounded by  his  disci]  )les. 

In  the  representation  of  the  scenes  of  biblical 
history  by  means  of  sepulchral  reliefs,  the  Roman 
Catacombs  furnished  the  most  numerous  exam- 
ples. Most  of  the*e  have  been  removed  to  the 
Lateran  Museum.  Roth  the  Old  and  the  New 
Testaments  contributed  the  materials  for  these 
subterranean  galleries  of  early  Christian  art;  and 
many  of  the  sculptures,  for  example,  those  hav- 
ing tor  their  subjects  the  histories  of  Noah  and 
Jonah,  are  so  puerile  as  artistic  performances 
to  border  on  the  grotesque. 

All,  however,  have  a  high  and  noble  moral  sig 
uificance,  and  were  doubtless  intended  to  sym- 
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bolize  great  cardinal  doctrines  of  evangelical 
faith. 

Only  second  to  these  in  importance  are  the  se- 
pulchral reliefs  found  in  the  Catacombs  of  Naples 
and  Syracuse. 

The  sculptural  ornamentation  of  ecclesiastical 
furniture,  sacramental  shrines,  crucifixes,  episco- 
pal chairs  (a  fine  example  is  the  chair  of  Arch- 
bishop Maximinian  in  the  cathedral  at  Ravenna), 
goblets,  diptychs,  and  ivory  carvings  for  movable 
altars,  and  the  covers  of  prayer-books  and  the 
Sacred  Scriptures,  constitutes  an  extensive  though 
subordinate  feature  in  the  later  art  of  this  first 
period  of  Christian  sculpture,  which  we  may  ex- 
tend in  general  limitation  over  ten  centuries. 

Some  of  the  most  precious  of  these  treasures, 
containing  in  the  aggregate,  great,  wealth  in  the 
precious  metals,  fell  a  prey  to  the.  barbarian  in- 
vasions of  Italy,  and  are  lost  beyond  recovery. 
Prominent  examples  of  this  vandalism,  which 
robbed  the  world  of  some  of  the  most  costly  relics 
of  early  Christian  sculpture,  were  the  plundering 
of  the  churches  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  in  Home 
by  the  Saracens  (A.D.  84U)  and  of  the  churches 
of  Constantinople  in  the  conquest  of  that  city  by 
the  Latins  (A.D.  120 4). 

What  is  called  the  Romanesque  period  of  Chris- 
tian sculpture  may  be  said  to  begin  with  the 
eleventh  century;  and  we  remark  in  this  period 
the  most  striking  contrast  between  its  magnificent 
architectural  creations  and  its  limited  fruitage  in 
the  departments  both  of  sculpture  and  painting. 
The  beginning  of  this  period  produced  neither 
masters  nor  masterpieces  of  great  importance. 
In  subordinate  departments  of  sculpture  we  may 
cite  the  famous  relics  in  Hildesheim,  —  the  bronze 
door  of  its  cathedral  with  its  sixteen  reliefs,  and 
the  pillars  standing  before  them,  containing  scenes 
from  the  life  of  Christ.  These  works,  and  others 
of  kindred  character  (e.g.,  the  magnificent  bronze 
candlesticks  in  the  Magdalene  Church  at  Hildes- 
heim), are  ascribed  conjecturally  to  Bishop  Rern- 
ward  (d.  1023). 

The  magnificent  portal  of  the  cathedral  at 
Freiburg  in  Saxony  ("  the  golden  door,"  so  called), 
with  its  fine  reliefs,  taken  from  a  former  edifice 
on  the  same  site,  is  one  of  the  most  important 
works  of  this  early  period.  Of  similar  works  in 
France,  the  sculptured  portals  of  the  cathedrals 
of  Aries,  Bourges,  and  Chartres,  must  be  men- 
tioned. 

Italy,  however,  gave  to  the  church  in  the  thir- 
teenth century  a  great  sculptor,  who  in  technical 
excellence  caught  something  of  the  lost  spirit  of 
the  antique.  This  was  Nicola  Pisano,  who  be- 
tween 1260  and  127b  executed  a  series  of  works 
which  may  justly  be  regarded  as  foretokenings  of 
the  Renaissance  age.  Foremost  of  these  are  the 
famous  reliefs  on  the  pulpit  of  the  baptistery  at 
Pisa,  representing  the  Birth  of  Christ,  the  Adora- 
tion of  the  Three  Kings,  the  Presentation  in  the 
Temple,  the  Crucifixion,  and  the  Last  Judgment. 

A  modern  German  critic  naively,  but  with  some 
justice,  observes  that  the  figure  of  the  Virgin  in 
the  Nativity  reminds  one  of  the  Sleeping  Ari- 
adne in  ancient  Roman  sculpture. 

It  need  scarcely  be  said,  that  in  the  Gothic 
period,  next  following  the  Romanesque,  architec- 
ture was  the  one  interest  in  art  which  overshad- 
owed all  others,  and  that  almost  all  the  sculpture 


of  this  age  was  simply  an  accessory  of  architec- 
ture. In  Northern  Europe  the  earnest  spirit  of 
the  Romanesque  period  still  prevailed,  though  the 
names  of  no  great  masters  have  come  down  to  us 
through  their  works. 

The  noble  reliefs  in  the  Strassburg  Cathedral, 
representing  the  death  and  coronation  of  the 
Virgin,  with  the  allegorical  figures  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church,  are  worthy  of  especial  mention  as 
being  ascribed  to  Sabina  von  Steinbach,  the  re- 
puted daughter  of  the  architect  of  this  magnifi- 
cent Gothic  temple,  hi  Italy  the  spirit  of  Nicola 
Pisano,  the  great  master  of  the  Komanesque  age. 
was  conserved  in  his  son  Giovanni  (circa  1240- 
1321)  and  his  pupil  Andrea  Pisano  (1273-1319). 

The  names  of  Giotto  and  Orcagna,  among  the 
sculptors  of  this  period,  must  not  lie  omitted,  al- 
beit painting  was  the  art  in  which  both  excelled, 
and  in  connection  with  which  their  fame  has  been 
perpetuated.  The.  high-altar  at  Arezzo,  and  the 
facade  of  the  cathedral  at  Orvieto,  maybe  cited 
as  the  chief  works  of  Giovanni  Pisano.  On  the 
southern  door  of  the  baptistery  at  Florence  there 
is  a  series  of  panels  representing  the  life  of  John 
the  Baptist,  which  show  Andrea  Pisano  to  have 
been  a  worthy  scholar  of  the  great  Nicola.  The 
figure  of  Apelles,  on  the  bell-tower  of  the  Flor- 
ence Cathedral,  is  a  curiosity,  from  the  fact  of  its 
having  originated  with  Giotto,  the  father  of  paint- 
ing in  the  Gothic  age. 

It  is  customary  with  historians  to  divide  the 
golden  age  of  art,  which  in  general  terms  may  be 
said  to  include  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  cen- 
turies, into  the  Early  and  the  High  Renaissance. 
For  the  purposes  of  the  present  article,  however, 
we  may  include  both  of  these  —  the  quatrocentO' 
and  the  cinquecento  —  in  the  third  great  period 
of  Christian  sculpture.  As  applied  both  to  litera- 
ture and  art,  the  term  "renaissance"  signifies  the 
revival  of  the  antique ;  and  Italy  was  the  grand 
theatre  of  its  development.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  fifteenth  century  but  few  of  the  sculptures 
of  antiquity  had  been  unearthed  in  Rome  :  but  the 
good  work,  which  was  carried  to  full  activity 
under  Julius  the  Second  and  Leo  the  Tenth,  and 
which  has  exercised  such  a  mighty  moulding  in- 
fluence on  all  subsequent  art,  even  down  to  the 
present  day,  had  already  commenced ;  and  there 
is  manifest,  even  in  the  early  masters  of  this 
wonderful  age,  a  loyalty  to  nature  and  truth,  as 
distinguished  from  tradition  and  conventionalism,, 
which  sets  them  utterly  apart  from  the  sculptors 
of  the  middle  ages. 

The  great  master  of  what  may  be  called  the 
Early  Renaissance  was  Lorenzo  Ghiberti  of  Flor- 
ence (137^-1455),  who  between  the  years  1403 
and  1427  was  employed  on  the  north  bronze  doors 
of  the  Florence  Baptistery,  wdiose  reliefs  plainly 
evidence  some  of  the  mediaeval  spirit  yet  linger- 
ing in  art.  The  eastern  doors  of  the  same  edifice, 
which  he  completed  in  1552,  whose  panels  contain 
representations  of  biblical  history,  form  one  of  the 
greatest  masterpieces  of  sculpture  which  any  age 
has  produced.  It  has  been,  perhaps,  justly  criti- 
cised as  intruding  too  much  upon  the  province  of 
painting  in  attempting  perspective  effects. 

Other  eminent  masters  in  this  period  were  Do- 
natello  of  Florence  (1386-1466),  his  pupil,  Andrea 
Verocchio  (1432-88),  and  Luca  della  Robbia  (1400- 
82),  whose  terra-cotta  reliefs,  representing  biblical 
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scenes  chiefly,  are  found  in  the  museums  and  in 
Beveral  of  the  churches  of  Florence.  Luca  della 
Robbia  wrought  likewise  in  marble  and  bronze; 
and  his  famous  marble  frieze,  representing  singing 
and  dancing  children,  originally  executed  for  the 
organ-gallery  of  the  Florence  Cathedral,  and  now 
preserved  in  the  Uffizi  Collection,  is  pronounced 
by  Burckhardt  to  be  one  of  the  finest  works  of 
sculpture  produced  in  the  fifteenth  century. 

Among  the  sculptors  of  Italy  in  the  beginning 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  names  of  Sansovio 
(Baptism  of  Christ,  in  the  Florence  Baptistery), 
Lombardi,  and  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  deserve  men- 
tion, albeit  no  work  of  sculpture  by  the  latter  has 
been  preserved. 

It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  the  one  name  which 
glorifies  the  history  of  Christian  sculpture  in  the 
sixteenth  century  is  Michel  Angelo  Buonarrotti, 
who  was  born  on  the  6th  of  March,  1475,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Arezzo,  and  died  in  Rome  on  the  17th 
of  February,  1504.  His  earliest  important  sculp- 
tural work  was  the  well-known  Picta,  now  in  St. 
Peter's  Church  in  Rome,  which  he  executed  at 
the  age  of  twenty-five.  Then  followed  the  colos- 
sal statue  of  David,  and  lastly  the  statues  which 
were  designed  for  the  magnificent  mausoleum  of 
Pope  Julius  the  Second,  a  project  of  vast  dimen- 
sions, which  occupied  the  great  master  during  a 
period  of  forty  years,  with  occasional  interrup- 
tions, but  which  was  never  fully  carried  out. 

Besides  the  two  figures  of  the  Captives,  now  in 
the  museum  of  the  Louvre  in  Paris,  the  colossal 
Moses,  in  the  Church  of  S.  Pietro  in  Vincoli  in 
Rome,  is  the  one  great  feature  of  this  famous  sep- 
ulchre, and  is,  without  doubt,  the  grandest  crea- 
tion of  modern  sculpture.  The  Medici  monuments 
in  Florence  are  among  the  noblest  works  of  memo- 
rial sculpture  in  the  world.  His  statue  of  Christ, 
in  the  Church  of  S.  Maria  sopra  Minerva,  executed 
about  1527,  is  perhaps  the  least  successful  of  all 
the  sculptural  works  of  this  Titan  of  art.  The 
sculptors  contemporary  with  Michel  Angelo,  of 
whom  Giovanni  da  Bologna  (1524-1008)  and  Ben- 
venuto  Cellini  (1500-70)  were  the  most  eminent, 
occupied  themselves  more  with  mythological  than 
with  Christian  themes.  Christian  sculpture  in 
Germany  during  the  sixteenth  century  bears 
worthy  comparison  with  that  of  Italy,  chiefly 
through  the  name  and  works  of  Peter  Vischer  (d. 
1529).  The  great  work  which  has  immortalized 
him  is  the  noble  group  of  bronze  statues  and  re- 
liefs on  the  monument  of  St.  Sebald  in  Nurem- 
berg. 

Adam  Krafft,  famous  for  his  reliefs  in  Nurem- 
berg, representing  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  and 
Veit  Stoss,  the  father  of  wood-carving  in  the  Re- 
naissance age,  deserve  mention  as  German  mas- 
ters of  only  secondary  rank. 

Various  names  have  been  employed  to  desig- 
nate that  widespread  degradation  of  sculpture  in 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  from 
truth  to  mannerism  and  ostentation,  of  which  Lo- 
renzo Bernini  (1598-UiNO)  was  the.  pioneer  and 
the  foremost  representative.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  specify  these  names  in  technical  language. 
Let  it  suffice  to  observe,  that  the  same  thing  which 
we  often  witness  in  the  history  of  literature  and 
oratory,  when  a  numerous  horde  of  feeble  aspi- 
rants set  themselves  to  the  task  of  imitating  a  great 
writer  or  speaker  with   extravagant  expletives, 


startling  metaphors,  and  wild  gesticulation,  came 
to  pass  in  the  domain  of  art,  particularly  of  sculp- 
ture, through  the  influence  of  Michel  Angelo, 
when  a  whole  generation  of  copyists,  with  large 
conceit  and  small  faculty,  ordained  themselves 
apostles  of  a  new  age  of  pomp  and  sensationalism. 
Chiefly  through  this,  among  other  causes,  we  look 
almost  in  vain,  either  in  the  seventeenth  or  the 
eighteenth  century,  for  any  really  great  work  of 
Christian  sculpture. 

The  nineteenth  century  has  witnessed,  both  in 
Italy  and  Northern  Europe,  a  revival  of  Chris- 
tian sculpture  with  somewhat  of  the  spirit  of  its 
golden  age;  and  the  names  of  Antonio  Cauova 
(1779-1822),  Bertel  Thorwaldsen  (1770-1844),  and 
Christian  Ranch  (1777-1857),  representing  both 
extremes  of  the  European  Continent,  are  the  glory 
of  modern  sculpture,  both  secular  and  Christian. 
With  this  illustrious  trio  the  name  of  Ernst  Riet- 
schel,  the  designer  of  the  great  Luther  Monument 
at  Worms,  deserves  to  be  associated,  as  well  as  that 
of  his  most  gifted  pupil,  Professor  Adolf  Donn- 
dorf  of  Stuttgart,  still  living,  who,  after  the 
death  of  his  master,  completed  some  of  the  most 
important  figures  of  the  Luther  memorial ;  e.g., 
Savonarola,  Peter  Waldo,  and  the  Mourning 
Magdeburg.  Professor  Donndorf  has  executed 
some  of  the  finest  sepulchral  memorials  in  Ger- 
many, and  has  likewise  won  an  enviable  fame  in 
America  by  the  beautiful  bronze  drinking-fountaiu 
in  Union  Square,  New  York,  which  he  finished 
about  two  years  since,  to  the  order  of  Mr.  U. 
Willis  James,  who  presented  it  to  the  city  of  his 
adojition. 

Lit.  —  The  following  works  may  be  recommend- 
ed to  those  who  desire  to  study  the  subject  more 
in  detail.  Lubke  :  Gescliichte  der  Pluatik ;  Dr. 
Khaus  :  Christliche  Kunsl ;  Be  Rossi  :  lloma  Hot- 
leraucu  (with  Nouthcote  and  Bhownlow's  En- 
glish edition  of  the  same);  Burckhakdt  :  Cice- 
rone in  Italien.  J.  LEONARD  CORNING. 

SCULTETUS,  Abraham,  b.  at  Griineberg,  Sile- 
sia, Aug.  24,  1560 ;  d.  at  Emden,  Oct.  24,  1624. 
He  studied  at  Gorlitz,  Wittenberg,  and  Heidel- 
berg, and  was  appointed  court-preacher  in  Heidel- 
berg in  1598,  and  professor  of  theology  in  1618. 
Entangled  in  the  misfortunes  of  the  Elector 
Friedrich  V.,  he  lost  his  position  after  the  battle 
on  the  White  Mountain,  1620,  but  was  appointed 
preacher  at  Emden  in  1622.  He  was  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  theologians  of  his  time  in 
the  Reformed  Church.  His  principal  works  are, 
Medulla  theologies  palrum,  1605-13,  4  vols.  ;  a  his- 
tory of  the  Reformation,  of  which,  however,  only 
the  two  first  decades  (1516-36)  appeared,  Heidel- 
berg, 1618-20;  and  De  curriculo  vitce,  etc.,  a  kind 
of  self -defence,  published  after  his  death,  Emden, 
1625.  MALLET. 

SEABURY,  Samuel,  b.  in  Groton,  Conn.,  Kov. 
30,  1729;  d.  at  New  London,  Feb.  25,  179b. 
He  was  a  graduate  of  Yale  College  before  he  was 
nineteen  years  of  age,  and  soon  after  began  the 
study  of  medicine.  In  1752,  though  he  had  al- 
ready devoted  himself  to  the  clerical  calling,  he 
went  to  Edinburgh  to  complete  his  medical  stu- 
dies, and  there  became  acquainted  with  a  remnant 
of  the  ancient  Church  of  Scotland,  which,  though 
interdicted  by  the  law,  continued  to  maintain  its 
worship  in  garrets  and  out-of-the-way  nooks  and 
corners.      He   was  ordained  deacon  by  Bishop 
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Thomas  of  Lincoln,  ministering  on  behalf  of  the 
aued  Sherlock  of  London,  to  whose  jurisdiction 
the  colonial  missions  pertained;  and  two  days 
afterwards  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle  (Osbaldiston) 
advanced  him  to  the  priesthood  (Dec.  •_'•>,  170;-)). 
He  was  appointed  missionary  to  New  Brunswick, 
N.J.,  and  arrived  there  May  Jo,  1751.  In  1757 
he  removed  to  Jamaica,  L.I.,  influenced  partly  by 
a  desire  to  be  near  his  father,  who  was  rector  of 
St.  George's,  at  Hempstead.  But  shortly  after 
this,  his  father  dying,  he  became  rector  of  St. 
Peter's,  Westchester.  And  now,  the  spirit  of  the 
Colonies  being-  roused  by  the  policy  of  the  king's 
ministers  and  the  provincial  governors,  the  clergy 
of  the  Anglican  Church  were  placed  in  a  very 
trying  situation.  Seabury  and  most  of  his  breth- 
ren were  missionaries  deriving  their  support  from 
England.  They  had  also,  at  their  ordinations  and 
inductions  repeatedly  taken  the.  oath  of  allegiance 
to  the  sovereign  personally;  and  how  could  these 
obligations  be  slighted  without  perjury?  There 
was  room  for  honest  difference  of  opinion,  in  view 
of  the  constitutional  revolution  of  10*s  and  the 
conditional  character  which  was  thereby  imparted 
to  this  oath,  in  the  judgment  of  many  jurists  and 
learned  men.  But  Seabury 's  habits  of  thought 
inclined  him  to  a  different  opinion ;  and  the  re- 
bellions of  1715  and  1715  were  yet  fresh  in  the 
memory  of  all,  as  a  practical  warning.  He  ar- 
dently resisted,  therefore,  what  he  considered  a 
rebellion  against  lawful  authority ;  and  he  was 
not  the  man  to  adopt  such  views  of  the  case  with 
passive  principle  only.  He  sustained  what  he 
supposed  to  be  truth  and  right  very  vigorously 
byword  and  deed;  and  The  Letters  of  a  Westches- 
ter Farmer,  which  called  forth  the  efforts  of  Ham- 
ilton for  their  refutation,  are  commonly  ascribed 
to  him.  In  consequence,  he  was  seized  by  a 
company  of  armed  men,  on  the  22d  of  November, 
at  his  home  in  Westchester,  and  with  violence 
and  insult  was  taken  into  Connecticut,  where  he 
remained  a  prisoner  till  after  Christmas.  It  was 
impossible  for  him,  however,  to  continue  his  min- 
istrations in  Westchester ;  and  he  soon  made  his 
escape  to  Long  Island.  His  church  was  dese- 
crated, and  his  parishioners  reduced  to  great 
privations.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  Seabury 
maintained  his  loyalty  to  the  close  of  the  struggle, 
and  continued  his  sacred  ministrations  as  well  as 
he  could,  though  forced  to  maintain  himself,  in 
large  measure,  by  Ids  skill  as  a  physician.  The 
acknowledgment  of  the  Colonies  as  independent 
States  by  the  king  himself  absolved  him  from 
his  oath,  and  he  now  entered  upon  a  new  and 
more  happy  period  of  his  life  and  labors.  He 
was  elected  by  the  clergy  of  Connecticut  to  be 
their  bishop,  on  the  2.3th  "of  March,  17Sei,  in  an- 
ticipation of  the  actual  peace,  and  sailed  for  Eng- 
land  soon  after  the  preliminaries  had  been  signed, 
arriving  in  London  on  the  7  th  of  July.  The  ap- 
peal of  his  diocese  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, which  had  been  made  for  his  ordination  to 
the  episcopate,  was  unsuccessful,  however,  because 
somewhat  premature  in  its  political  bearings;  one 
of  the  difficulties  being  a  natural  fear  on  the  part 
of  the  government  that  such  a  measure  might  be 
regarded  as  an  interference  with  States  now  inde- 
pendent of  the  British  crown.  The  archbishop 
could  not  proceed  to  the  consecration  without  an 
act  dispensing  with  the  oath  of  allegiance ;  and 


this  gave  a  civil  aspect  to  the  matter,  with  which 
the  ministry  was  not  prepared  to  be  concerned. 
In  this  dilemma,  recourse  was  had  to  the  bishops 
in  Scotland  not  yet  relieved  of  their  restraints  by 
the  death  of  the  Pretender,  but  tolerated  in  view 
of  that  approaching  event  and  in  consideration  of 
their  long  and  patient  sufferings.  It  was  on  Sun- 
day, the  llth  of  November,  1781,  in  the  chapel  of 
Bishop  Skinner's  residence  in  Aberdeen,  that  .Sea- 
bury received  the  episcopate  at  the  hands  of  three 
"nonj  tiring  "prelates,  and  became  the  first  bishop 
of  the  American  succession.  He  always  regarded 
it.  as  an  advantage  that  he  was  thus  consecrated 
in  a  primitive  and  "  purely  ecclesiastical  "  manner, 
as  he  expressed  it,  because  it  assured  his  country- 
men that  his  future  labors  had  no  dependence 
upon  the  crown  of  England,  and  that  he  held  his 
order  and  office  without  any  favor  of  Prince  or 
Parliament.  Before  leaving  Scotland  he  signed 
a  Concordat  with  the  Scottish  bishops,  by  which 
he  agreed  to  promote,  so  far  as  in  him  lay,  those 
restorations  of  the  (Eucharistic)  Liturgy,  which 
have  accordingly  become  the  characteristic  fea- 
ture of  the  American  Prayer-Book  as  compared 
with  that  of  the  Church  of  England. 

It  has  been  necessary  to  give  with  some  detail 
so  much  of  Seabury's  history  as  is  essential  to  an 
explanation  of  his  jiosition  and  influence  in  the 
organization  of  the  Protestant-Episcopal  Church; 
but,  referring-  our  readers  to  the  lately  published 
memoir  (by  Ih-.  Beardsley,  1881)  for  a  full  ac- 
count of  his  life  and  labors,  it  is  sufficient  to  add 
a  brief  outline  of  his  episcopate.  After  a  voyage 
of  three  months  he  reached  his  diocese  June  27, 
1785,  and  on  the  2d  of  August  following,  at  Mid- 
dletown,  was  received  by  his  clergy  with  due 
solemnity.  He  held  his  first  ordination  on  the 
following  day.  The  subsequent  consecration  of 
three  bishops  in  England,  and  the  formation  of  a 
constitution  for  the  church  thus  rendered  inde- 
pendent and  autonomous,  occasioned  much  nego- 
tiation and  correspondence,  before  the  diocese  of 
Connecticut  became  duly  incorporated  under  this 
constitution,  with  the  dioceses  south  of  New  Eng- 
land;  and  in  all  these  agitating  preliminaries  the 
learning,  piety,  and  moderation  of  Seabury,  im- 
pressed a  deep  respect  for  his  character  upon  all 
his  brethren,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  whose 
political  prejudices  had  survived  the  conflicts  of 
the  war.  The  Johannian  qualities  of  Bishop  White 
were  precisely  such  as  were  requisite  as  a  comple- 
ment to  the  Petrlne  spirit  of  Seabury,  and  to  their 
sincere  mutual  regard  and  wise  co-operation  was 
largely  due  the  good  understanding  that  soon 
followed.  The  episcopate  of  Bishop  Seabury  was 
cordiallj'  recognized,  and  he  united  w  ith  his  three 
brother-bishops  of  the  Anglican  line  in  consecrat- 
ing- the  first  bishop  of  Maryland  (Dr.  Claggett)  ; 
and  consequently  no  bishop  has  ever  been  conse- 
crated in  this  church  without  deriving  his  com- 
mission in  part  through  the  Scottish  line  of 
ecclesiastical  ancestry.  The  bishop's  life  and 
labors  in  Connecticut  have  left  a  deep  mark  on  the 
religious  history  of  the  State,  and  not  less  deeply 
has  his  influence  been  felt  in  the  entire  communion 
in  which  he  was  so  conspicuous  as  an  organizer 
and  doctor.  Two  volumes  of  his  sermons  have 
been  collected  and  published,  and  others  have 
appeared  in  a  fragmentary  shape  ;  but  valuable 
manuscripts  remain  as  yet  unedited.    They  evince 
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a  vigorous  mind,  and  intrepid  devotion  to  the  doc- 
trinal standards  of  ancient  catholicity. 

The  writer  of  this  brief  notice  was  active  in 
promoting  the  final  deposit  of  Bishop  Seabury's 
remains,  in  1849,  under  the  new  and  substantial 
church  in  New  London,  where  they  now  rest ; 
and  on  that  occasion  he  had  the  solemn  office,  in 
connection  with  Bishop  AVilliams,  now  the  succes- 
sor of  Seabury,  of  laying  his  venerable  relics  in  the 
place  of  their  ultimate  repose.  A  physician  who 
attended  to  identify  these  relics  when  disinterred 
remarked  on  the  massive  proportions  of  the  skull ; 
and  the  well-worn  mitre  preserved  in  Trinity 
College,  Hartford,  corresponds  with  these  propor- 
tions so  remarkably  as  to  furnish  in  itself  a  strik- 
ing evidence  of  the  fidelity  of  the  half-length 
portrait  of  the  bishop,  from  the  pencil  of  Duche, 
which  adorns  the  library  of  that  college,  and 
from  which  many  popular  engravings  have  been 
derived.  BISHOP  A.  CLEVELAND  COXE. 

SEAGRAVE,  Robert,  an  earnest  evangelical 
minister  and  co-worker  with  White-field ;  was  b. 
Nov.  22,  1693,  at  Twyford  in  Leicestershire,  and 
educated  at  Clare  Hall,  Cambridge.  Having 
vainly  endeavored  to  bring  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land to  his  position,  he  left  her,  or  at  least 
worked  outside  her  pale.  Besides  sundry  ser- 
mons and  pamphlets,  he  published  in  1742  fifty 
hymns,  which  were  reprinted  by  D.  Sedgwick, 
1860.  The  best  of  them  is,  "Rise,  my  soul,  and 
stretch  thy  wings."  He  was  living  as  late  as 
1759.  '  F.  M.  BIRD. 

SEALS.     See  Rings. 

SEAMAN,  Lazarus,  D.D.,  a  learned  English 
divine;  b.  at  Leicester;  d.  in  1675.  He  was 
educated  at  Emanuel  College,  Cambridge.  In 
the  civil  war  he  took  the  Parliamentary  side,  and 
in  reward  of  his  services  was  appointed  master 
of  Peter  House,  Cambridge,  a  member  of  the 
Assembly  of  Divines  at  Westminster,  and  rector 
of  Allhallows,  London,  from  which  living  he  was 
ejected  in  1662.  He  was  noted  for  his  knowledge 
of  church  polity  and  controversial  divinity.  Be- 
sides sermons,  he  published  A  vindication  of  the 
judgment  of  the  Reformed  Churches  and  Protestant 
divines  from  mure  presentation  concerning  ordination 
and  laying  on  of  hands,  London,  1637.  His  was 
the  first,  or  one  of  the  first,  libraries  disposed  of 
in  England  by  auction  (1676),  and  brought  seven 
hundred  pounds.  Portions  of  the  catalogue  are 
reprinted  in  Dibdin's  Bibliomania,  ed.  1842,  304- 
306  n.  See  Neal  .  Hist,  of  the  Puritans,  Cooper  : 
Biographical  Dictionary;  Allibone:  Dictionary  of 
Authors. 

SEAMEN,  Missions  to.  Rev.  John  Flavel 
(England,  1627-91)  and  English  contemporaries 
(Ryther,  Janeway,  et  al.).  as  also  a  few  clergymen 
of  the  established  and  dissenting  churches  in 
England  in  the  eighteenth  century,  preached  occa- 
sional sermons,  special  and  serial,  some  of  which 
were  printed,  on  behalf  of  seamen ;  but  the  sec- 
ond half  of  the  eighteenth  century  witnessed  the 
first  united  efforts  for  their  evangelization.  An 
association,  styled  at  first  The  Bible  Society,  was 
organized  in  London  in  1780,  to  supply  English 
troops  in  Hyde  Park  with  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
whose  field  of  labor  was  speedily  enlarged  to 
embrace  seamen  in  the  British  navy.  The  first 
ship  furnished  with  Bibles  by  this  society  was 
"  The  Royal  George,"  sunk  off  Spithead,  Eng., 


Aug.  29,  1782.  The  society's  name  was  soon 
changed,  becoming  The  Naval  and  Military  Bible 
Society.  It  is  still  in  operation,  confines  itself  to 
its  original  specific  object,  the  diffusion  of  the 
word  of  God,  and  has  been  of  immense  service 
to  the  army  and  navy  of  Great  Britain.  This- 
society  had  its  influence  in  originating  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  and  the  work  of  the 
latter  led  eventually  to  the  formation  of  the- 
American  Bible  Society.  (Cf.  art.  "  Bible  Socie- 
ties," Encyc.  Brit.,  9th  ed.  vol.  iii.  p.  649.) 

The  need  for  Christian  exertion  among  sailors 
was  urgent.  Destitute,  as  a  class,  of  any  access  to. 
the  Bible,  to  preaching,  or  to  anjr  service,  instruc- 
tion, or  consolations  of  the  church,  their  lives 
passed,  for  the  most  part,  without  access  to  the 
gospel  of  Christ.  "  It  would  be  difficult,"  says 
a  well-informed  writer,  "to  conceive  of  a,  deeper 
moral  night  than  that  which  for  centuries  had 
settled  upon  the  sea." 

Early  efforts  made  in  England  to  furnish  sail- 
ors with  the  gospel,  however,  met  with  serious 
opposition  from  Christian  people,  as  well  as  from 
unchristian  officers  in  the  royal  navy.  So  late 
as  1828  the  king  was  petitioned  to  abrogate  an 
order,  then  recently  issued  by  the  lord  high  ad- 
miral, prohibiting  the"  free  circulation  of  tracts- 
in  the  navy.  But  in  1814  the  pioneers  of  the 
movement  for  this  end,  Rev.  George  Charles- 
Smith,  a  dissenting  clergyman,  once  a  sailor,  and 
Zebtjlox  Rogers,  a  shoemaker  of  the  Methodist 
persuasion,  established  prayer-meetings  for  sea- 
men, on  the  Thames,  at  London ;  the  first  being 
held  on  the  brig  "  Friendship,"  June  22  of  that 
year,  by  Mr.  Rogers.  These  were  multiplied  and 
sustained  upon  the  shipping  in  the  river.  March 
23,  1817,  the  first  bethel  flag  was  unfurled  on  the 
"  Zephyr,"  Capt.  Hindulph  of  South  Shields,  Eng- 

The  Port  of  London  Society  was  organized  March 
18,  1818,  to  provide  for  the  continuous  preaching 
of  the  gospel  to  seamen  in  London,  upon  a  float- 
ing chapel  (ship)  of  three  hundred  tons'  burden, 
and  Rev.  Mr.  Smith  ministered  upon  it  with  suc- 
cess during  the  ensuing  year.  Nov.  12, 1819,  The 
Bethel  Union  Society  was  formed  at  London,  which, 
in  addition  to  the  maintenance  of  religious  meet- 
ings on  the  Thames,  established  correspondence 
with  local  societies  that  had  been  started  by  Mr. 
Smith's  exertions  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom.. 
These  two  societies  were  subsequently  united  to 
form  what  is  now  known  as  The  British  and  For- 
eign Sailors'  Society. 

The  Sailor's  Magazine  (London)  merged,  after 
publication  for  seven  years  by  Rev.  Mr.  Smith, 
into  the  New  Sailor's  Magazine,  also  issued  by 
him,  was  established  in  1820.  The  monthly 
magazine  now  issued  by  The  British  and  Foreign 
Sailors'  Society  is  Chart  and  Compass  (pp.  32),  estab- 
lished in  January,  1879.  It  has  presented  the 
facts,  and  discussed  questions  connected  with  the 
evangelization  of  seamen,  with  fervency  and  force. 
Up  to  April,  1883,  Chart  and  Compass  had  cir- 
culated 128,000  copies. 

In  1825  The  London  Mariner's  Church  and  liirer- 
men's  Bethel  Union  was  organized  to  provide  u. 
church  for  seamen  on  shore,  Rev.  Mr.  Smith  lie- 
coming  pastor.  This  church  was  for  years  the 
centre  of  an  extensive  system  of  labor,  including 
a  sabbath  school,  bethel  prayer-meetings,  tract 
and  book  distribution,  magazine  publishing,  and 
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open-air  preaching  to  seamen  on  the  wharves. 
Rev.  Mr.  Smith  died  at  Penzance,  Cornwall,  Eng., 
in  January,  1S63. 

Existing  seamen's  missionary  societies  in  the 
empire  of  Great  Britain,  distinct  from  local  or- 
ganizations which  limit  the  prosecution  of  work 
to  their  own  ports,  are,  (1)  The  British  and  For- 
eign Sailors'  Society  (at  Sailor's  Institute,  Shadwell, 
London,  E.,  with  receipts  from  April  1,  18S1,  to 
April  1,  1882,  of  m>,123  ISs.  Sil  ,  and 'expendi- 
tures for  the  same  period  of  A!9,.r>10  os.  7d.),  which 
in  its  sixty-fifth  annual  report  (1882-83)  names 
the  ports  of  Rotterdam,  Hamburg,  Antwerp, 
Genoa,  Naples,  and  Malta,  outside  Kngland,  and 
London,  Milford-IIaven,  Falmouth,  and  Barrow- 
in-Furness  (English),  as  occupied  more  or  less 
effectively  by  persons  having  entire  or  partial  sup- 
port from  its  treasury,  and  devoting  themselves 
to  the  spiritual  and  temporal  welfare  of  seamen. 
(2)  The  London  Missions  to  Seamen  (Established 
English  Church),  whose  operations  are,  for  the 
most  part,  carried  on  afloat.  Its  chaplains  are  at 
twenty  English  and  three  foreign,  its  Scripture- 
readers  at  twenty-nine  English  and  four  foreign 
seaports.  Local  English  societies  for  seamen  are 
at  Liverpool  (formed  in  1821),  Glasgow,  and  other 
ports. 

Evangelical  Lutheran  missions  to  seamen  are 
prosecuted  with  vigor  by  societies  with  headquar- 
ters in  the  Scandinavian  countries,  whence  come, 
in  our  day,  the  larger  number  of  sailors  for  the 
world's  mercantile  marine.  The  Norwegian  so- 
ciety—  Foreningen  til  Evangeliets  Forkyndelse  for 
Skandinaviske  Somond  i  fremmede  Flame,  or,  in 
English,  The  Society  for  the  Gospel's  Preaching 
to  Scandinavian  Seamen  in  Foreign  Harbors  —  was 
organized  at  Bergen,  Norway,  Aug.  31,  1864, 
and  now  (1883)  has  stations  at  Leith,  Scotland  ; 
North  Shields,  London,  Cardiff,  Eng. ;  at  Ant- 
werp, Belgium;  Havre,  France  ;  Amsterdam,  Hol- 
land; New  York,  U.S.A.  ;  Quebec,  Can.  ;  and  at 
Pensacola,  Ela.,  U.S.A. 

Mission-work  for  seamen  is  also  carried  on  by 
this  society  at  Montrose,  Scotland.  Its  aggregate 
working  force  consists  of  eleven  ordained  pastors, 
with  five  or  six  assistant  missionaries,  unordained. 
The  society  owns  churches  at  all  its  stations,  and 
publishes  a  monthly  paper,  Bud  og  Hilsen,  now 
in  its  eighteenth  year  of  issue.  Receipts  in 
1881-82  were  103,855  kroner;1  expenditures, 
58,297  kroner.  The  Danish  seamen's  mission 
society  —  Dankse  Forening  til  Fvange/iets  Forkyn- 
delse  for  Skandinaoike  Sofolk  i  fremmede  llame, 
or,  in  English,  The  Danish  Society  for  the  Gospel's 
Preaching  to  Scandinavian  Seamen  in  Foreign  J'orts 
—  has  its  stations  at  Hull  and  Grimsby,  London, 
Newcastle,  and  Hartlepool  (Eng.),  and  at  New- 
York  City,  U.S.A.,  with  an  aggregate  of  four 
ordained  pastors.  Three  other  ordained  pastors 
perform  some  labor  for  sailors  at  Frederickstadt 
and  Christianstadt  (St.  Croix,  MM.),  and  at  St. 
Thomas  and  St.  Jan,  W.I.  The  same  society 
supports  a  seamen's  pastor  at  Madras,  India ;  and 
at  Brisbane,  Australia,  an  ordained  pastor  gives 
a  portion  of  his  time  to  the  interests  of  Scandi- 
navian sailors.  Its  bi-monthly  paper  is  Havnen, 
published  at  Copenhagen,  Denmark.  Receipts  in 
1882,  22,034  kroner  ;   expenditures,  10,421  kroner. 


1  A  kroner  is  about  twenty -six  cents  United-States  currency. 
'J'.P— TIT 


The  Swedish  society  for  home  and  foreign  mis- 
sions —  Forterlandsstiflelse  —  has  sustained  mis- 
sionary work  for  seamen  since  1869,  and  has  the 
following  stations  where  such  labor  is  performed 
by  its  agents,  —  Constantinople,  Turkey ;  Alexan- 
dria, Egypt;  Liverpool,  Grimsby,  and  Gloucester, 
Eng.  ;  Boston,  Mass.,  U.S.A.;  Marseilles.  France; 
St.  Ubes,  Portugal,  —  with  five  ordained  pastors. 
The  Slate  Church  in  Sweden  has  three  ordained 
pastors  laboring  for  seamen,  at  London  and 
Hartlepool  (Eng.),  and  at  Kiel  in  Prussia.  The 
Finland  seamen's  mission  society,  l'orenninyen 
for  Beredande  of  Sjaleivard  at  Fins/,  a  Sjoman  i 
L'tlandska  JIamnar,  organized  in  1880,  has  a  sta- 
tion at  London,  Eng.,  with  one  mdained  pastor 
in  charge,  and  is  about  to  establish  another  at 
Grimsby  and  Hull,  Eng.  The  Siredish  Evangelical 
Lutheran  A  iignstana  Si/nod  in  America  has  a  sta- 
tion for  Scandinavian  seamen,  with  one  ordained 
pastor,  at  Philadelphia,  Penn.,  U.S.A.  The  synod 
for  the  Norwegian  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in 
America  has  a  mission  in  Australia,  with  one 
ordained  pastor.  The  total  of  slations  occupied 
by  the  Scandinavian  (Lutheran)  societies  is 
thirty-three,  with  twenty-nine  ordained  pastors 
and  six  unordained  pastors  as  laborers. 

No  organizations  exist  in  North  or  South  Ameri- 
ca, outside  the  United  States,  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  prosecuting  religious  labor  among  seamen.  At 
Boston,  Mass.,  the  first  society  for  this  object  was 
formed  in  May,  1812.  but  soon  suspended  opera- 
tions. The  first  religious  meeting  on  behalf  of 
sailors  in  New-York  City  (N.Y.)  is  believed  to 
have  been  held  in  the  summer  of  1816,  at  the 
corner  of  Front  Street  and  Old  Slip.  The  Ma- 
rine Bible  Society  of  Neic-York  City  was  organized 
March  14,  1817,  to  furnish  sailors  with  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  The  Society  for  promoting  the  Gospiel 
.among  Seamen  in  the  Port  of  Neic  York,  common- 
ly known  as  The  New -York  Port  Society,  a  local 
organization,  was  formed  June  5,  1818.  This  so- 
ciety laid  the  foundations  of  the  first  mariner's 
church  ever  erected,  in  Itoosevelt  Street,  near  the 
East  River,  which  was  dedicated  June  4,  1820, 
Rev.  AVai:d  Stafford  preacher  and  pastor.  In 
1823  77<e  New -York  Port  Society  set  at  work  in  that 
city  the  first  missionary  to  seamen,  Rev.  Henry 
Chase.  This  society  now  sustains  a  church  at 
Madison  and  Catharine  Streets  in  New  York,  and 
a  reading-room  for  sailors  in  the  same  edifice, 
employing  in  the  year  ending  Dec.  31,  1882,  nine 
missionaries.  Receipts  for  1.S82  were  .^l  1,667.04 ; 
expenditures,  $10,682.07.  The  New-York  Bethel 
Ionian,  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
religious  meetings  on  vessels  in  the  port  (organized 
June  3,  ls21),  had  but  a  brief  existence. 

The  movements  noted  —  that  at  Boston,  Mass., 
issuing  in  the  formation  of  the  earliest  society  of 
its  kind  in  the  world  —  led  to  similar  action  for  the 
performance  of  local  work  for  seamen  at  Charles- 
ton, S.C.  (1819),  Philadelphia,  Penn.  (1819),  Port- 
land, Me.,  and  New  Orleans,  La.  (1823),  at  New 
Bedford,  Mass.  (1825),  and  elsewhere.  In  the  lat- 
ter year  there  were  in  the  United  States  seventy 
bethel  unions,  thirty-three  marine  Bible  socie- 
ties, fifteen  churches  and  floating  chapels  for  sea- 
men. There  had  been  many  conversions  to  Christ 
among  sailors,  and  their  evangelization  was  rec- 
ognized as  among  the  most  prominent  and  impor- 
tant of  Christian  enterprises. 
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Accordingly,  after  its  formal  establishment  in 
the  city  of  New  York  (Jan.  11,  1826),  succeeded 
by  a  new  organization  in  its  board  of  trustees  (May 
5,  1828,  from  which  time  its  birth  is  dated),  The 
American  Seamen's  Friend  Society  (SO  Wall  Street, 
New  York,  N.Yr.),  unquestionably  the  most  wide- 
ly operative  and  efficient  of  existing  missionary 
societies  for  seamen,  came  into  being.  Its  first 
President  was  Hon.  Smith  Thompson',  then  sec- 
retary of  the  United-States  navy  ;  Rev.  C.  P.  Mc- 
Ilvaixe,  afterwards  Protestaut-Episcopal  bishop 
of  Ohio,  was  its  Corresponding  Secretary ;  and  Rev. 
Joshua  Leavitt  its  General  Agent.  Article  II. 
of  its  constitution  provides  :  — 

"  The  object  of  this  society  shall  be  to  improve 
the  social  and  moral  condition  of  seamen  by  uniting 
the  efforts  of  the  wise  and  good  in  their  behalf,  by 
promoting  in  every  port  boarding-houses  of  good 
character,  savings-banks,  register-offices,  libraries, 
museums,  reading-rooms,  and  schools,  and  also  the 
ministration  of  the  gospel,  and  other  religious  bless- 
ings " 

Its  first  foreign  chaplain  was  Rev.  David 
Abep;l,  who  reached  his  field  of  labor  at  Wham- 
poa,  the  anchorage  for  ships  trading  at  Canton, 
China,  Feb.  16,  1830.  In  its  fortieth  year  (1867- 
68)  its  laborers  (chaplains  and  sailor  missionaries) 
were  stationed  at  twenty  foreign,  and  thirteen  do- 
mestic, seaports,  as  follows:  at  Caribou  Island  on 
the  Labrador  coast,  N.A. ;  at  St.  John,  N.I!.  ;  in 
Norway,  at  Christiansand,  Kragero,  and  Pors- 
grund ;  in  Denmark,  at  Copenhagen  and  Odense ; 
in  Sweden,  at  Gottenberg,  Warberg  and  Wedige, 
Wernersberg,  and  Stockholm ;  in  Belgium,  at  Ant- 
werp ;  in  France,  at  Havre  and  Marseilles ;  in  the 
Hawaiian  Islands,  at  Honolulu  and  Hilo ;  at  the 
Chincha  Islands  in  Peru,  at  Valparaiso  and  at 
Buenos  Ayres,  S.A. ;  and  in  the  United  Slates,  at 
the  following  seaports:  San  Francisco,  C'al.,  Nor- 
folk and  Richmond,  Ya.,  Charleston,  S.C.,  Mo- 
bile, Ala.,  Boston  and  Gloucester,  Mass.,  and  at 
New  York,  N.Yr.  Its  missionary  work  was  prose- 
cuted in  1882-83  on  the  Labrador  coast  of  North 
America,  in  the  countries  of  Sweden,  Norway, 
and  Denmark,  at  Hamburg  in  Germany,  at  Ant- 
werp in  Belgium,  in  France  at  Marseilles  and 
Havre,  at  Genoa  and  Naples  in  Italy,  at  Yoko- 
hama in  Japan,  in  the  Sandwich  and  Madeira 
Islands,  at  Valparaiso,  S.A.,  and,  in  the  United 
States,  at  Portland,  Ore.,  and  on  the  waters  of 
Paget  Sound  ;  also  in  the  ports  of  Galveston,  Tex., 
New  Orleans,  La.,  Pensacola,  Fla.,  Savannah,  Ga., 
Charleston,  S.C.,  Wilmington,  N.C.,  Norfolk,  Ya., 
and  at  Boston,  Mass.,  as  well  as  in  the  cities  and 
vicinities  of  New  York,  Jersey  City  (N.J.),  and 
Brooklyn  (N.Y.),  including  the  'United-States 
Navy-Yard,  numbering  forty-two  laborers  at  thir- 
ty-one seaports  (eighteen  foreign  and  thirteen 
domestic)  supported  in  whole  or  in  part  by  the 
society. 

Its  receipts  in  the  first  decade  of  its  existence 
were,  in  round  numbers,  §91,000 ;  in  the  second 
decade,  $100,000;  in  the  third,  $229,000;  in  the 
fourth,  $075,000 ;  in  the  fifth,  $055,000.  Receipts 
for  the  year  ending  March  31,  1883,  with  small 
balance  from  previous  year,  $80,702.00;  expendi- 
tures for  same,  $7!>,45.j!55  inclusive  of  an  invest- 
ment of  a  legacy  for  permanent  fund. 

The  Church  Missionary  Society  for  Seamen  in  the 
City  of  Xeiv   York  (Protestant-Episcopal),  in  its 


Thirty-Ninth  Annual  Report  (1882-83),  states  that 
the  society  sustains,  as  heretofore,  two  chapels, 
three  mission-houses,  with  reading  and  lecture 
rooms,  oversight  being  in  the  hands  of  three  cler- 
gymen, with  the  assistance  of  a  colportor  at  each 
station.  Its  total  services  for  the  year  were  628; 
visits  to  reading-rooms,  5,622;  seamen  supplied 
with  Bibles,  204,  with  Testaments,  613,  with 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  621.  The  bishop 
of  the  diocese  is  its  president. 

Besides  the  employment  of  chaplains,  residents 
at  seaports,  and  serving  as  Christian  ministers, 
of  Bible  and  tract  distributers,  Scripture-readers, 
colportors,  and  helpers,  whose  titles  declare  their 
functions,  the  missionary  societies  for  seamen 
have  usually  wrought  for  their  welfare  by  estab- 
lishing, and  in  part  sustaining  (temporarily), 
Sailors'  Homes  in  various  ports.  In  them  are 
resident  missionaries,  who,  besides  their  services 
in  religious  meetings,  devote  portions  of  their 
time  to  spiritual  and  charitable  visitation  among 
sailors  on  shipboard  and  shore,  at  sailor  boarding- 
houses,  and  in  hospitals,  and,  in  some  cases,  to 
such  service  for  the  families  of  seamen.  The 
Wells  Street  Sailors'  Home  at  London  (Eng.) 
Docks  was  established  by  Mr.  George  Greene  in 
1830,  was  opened  in  1835,  enlarged  in  1805.  In 
one  year  it  admitted  5,414  boarders,  who,  besides 
a  home,  had  evening  instruction,  the  use  of  a 
savings-bank,  etc.  The  Liverpool  (Eng.)  Sailors' 
Humes  were  opened  in  1841.  The  Sailors'  Home 
at  190  Cherry  Street,  New  York,  is  the  property 
and  is  under  the  direction  of  the  American 
Seamen's  Friend  Society.  It  was  opened  in  1842, 
reconstructed,  refurnished,  and  re-opened  in  1880, 
and  is  now  unsurpassed  by  any  sailors'  home  in 
the  world.  During  the  year  1882-83  it  accom- 
modated 2,003  boarders.  The  whole  number  of 
boarders  since  the  Home  was  established  is  102,- 
713,  and  the  amount  saved  by  it  to  seamen  and 
their  relatives  during  the  forty-one  years  since  its 
establishment  has  been  more  than  $1,500,000. 
The  systematic  supply  of  carefully  selected  libra- 
ries, to  be  loaned  to  vessels  for  use  at  sea,  by 
their  officers  and  crews,  is  now  largely  carried  on 
by  these  organizations,  especially  by  theAmericun 
Seamen's  Friend  Society.  Its  shipments  of  such 
libraries  from  18.38-09  to  March  31,  1883,  were 
7,701,  and  the  re-shipments  of  the  same,  8,100; 
the  total  shipments  aggregating  15,801.  The 
number  of  volumes  was  119,420,  accessible  by 
original  shipment  to  301,425  seamen.  Of  the 
whole  number  sent  out,  943  libraries  with  33,918 
volumes  were  placed  upon  United  States  naval 
vessels  and  in  naval  hospitals,  and  have  been 
accessible  to  107,995  men  :  106  libraries  were  in 
106  stations  of  the  United  States  Life-saving  Ser- 
vice, containing  3,810  volumes,  accessible  to  742 
keepers  and  surfmen. 

The  Sailors'  Magazine  (32  pp.,  monthly),  organ 
of  the  American  Seamen's  Friend  Society,  is  now 
the  eldest  of  the  periodicals  issued  on  behalf  of 
seamen.  It  was  established  in  September,  1828, 
is  in  its  fifty-fifth  volume;  and  of  its  issues  for 
18.S2-83,  81;000  copies  were  printed  and  dis- 
tributed. In  the  same  twelvemonth  18,000  copies 
of  The  Seamen's  Friend  (1  pp.,  annually),  estab- 
lished in  1858,  were  issued  by  this  society,  for 
sailors ;  and  145,000  copies  of  the  Life-Boat  (4  pp., 
monthly)  for  the  use  of  sabbath  schools. 
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Varied  help  is  habitually  extended  to  ship- 
wrecked and  destitute  sailors  by  all  these  organi- 
zations. The  establishment  of  savings-banks  for 
seamen  has  ordinarily  been  due  to  their  influence. 
The  Seamen's  Savings-Bank  in  New-York  City 
(78  Wall  Street)  went  into  operation  May  11, 
1829.  Sailors'  asylums,  orphanages,  and  "  Rests" 
(houses  of  entertainment  conducted  upon  tem- 
perance principles)  are  open  in  many  seaports 
as  the  fruit  of  their  existence.  Miss  Agnes 
Weston,  from  her  "  Host "  at  Devonport,  Eng., 
was  distributing,  gratis,  by  voluntary  contribu- 
tion, in  1882,  15,000  monthly  Blue  Rooks  (8  pp. 
temperance  and  religious  tracts)  in  the  English 
tongue;  and  these  were  regularly  translated  into 
Dutch  and  German  for  the  navies  of  Holland 
and  Germany. 

It  is  impracticable  to  present  del  ailed  statistics 
as  to  results  of  Christian  labor  for  seamen :  the 
best  general  estimate  fixes  the  number  of  Chris- 
tianized sailors  at  not  far  from  thirty  thousand. 
But  to  say  that  during  the  last  half-century  these 
men  have  been  gathered  into  the  church  of  Christ 
by  thousands,  that  as  a  class  sailors  are  now 
manifestly  being  lifted  out  of  the  ignorance!  and 
degradation  in  which  they  lived  at  the  opening 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  to  attribute  these 
-changes,  realized  and  still  progressing,  to  the  ex- 
ertions of  these  societies,  is  to  speak  with  truth- 
ful moderation.  The  corporate  and  individual 
efforts  of  persons  connected  with  them  have  often 
-originated  and  made  effective  beneficent  public 
legislation,  in  the  interest  of  sailors,  in  Great 
Britain  and  in  the  United  States.  It  is  in  place 
to  add,  that,  with  few  exceptions,  all  seamen's 
missionary  societies  are  administered  upon  a 
non-denominational  basis. 

Lit.  —  Reports  of  various  seamen's  societies, 
passim;  Sailor's  Magar.ine  (JS.Y.),]jassim,  particu- 
larly its  arts.  '■  Ocean  Pioneers,"  in  187f>,  by  Rev. 
C.  J.  Jones  ;  Notes  of  Fiji*/  Years'  Efforts  for 
■the  Welfare  of  Seamen  (New  York,  American  Sea- 
men's Friend  Soc,  lb78)  ;  Haydn's  Dictionary  of 
Dates,  art.  "  Sailors'  Homes,"  17th  ed.  (New  York, 
1883).        H.  H.  McFAKLAND     (Am.  S.  Friend  Soc). 

SEARS,  Barnas,  distinguished  as  an  educator; 
b.  at  Sandisfield,  Mass.,  Nov.  19,  180-';  d.  at 
Saratoga  Springs,  N.Y.,  July  6,  1S80.  He  was 
•converted  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  joining  the  Bap- 
tist Church.  Of  independent  spirit,  he  entered 
■at  fifteen  on  self-support,  and  at  sixteen  began 
teaching  school.  He  was  graduated  from  Brown 
University  in  1825,  and  from  Newton  Theological 
Seminary  in  1828.  For  a  short  time  he  was  pas- 
tor of  the  First  Baptist  Church  of  Hartford,  Conn. 
In  1829  he  became  professor  of  ancient  languages 
in  Hamilton  (X.Y.)  Literary  and  Theological  Insti- 
tution, now  Madison  University;  and  in  this  posi- 
tion he  showed  enthusiasm,  learning,  and  power. 
He  also  served  as  pastor  of  the  Baptist  Church  in 
Hamilton.  In  lfr-i'-l  he  went  to  Europe;  spending 
two  years  in  study  in  Halle,  Leipzig,  and  Berlin, 
under  Neander,  Tholuck,  and  other  great  teachers 
of  that  period.  He  stands  connected  with  an 
important  chapter  in  Baptist  history  ;  for  in  18-M, 
in  the  Elbe  at  Hamburg,  he  baptized  the  Rev. 
J.  G.  Oncken  and  six  others,  forming  the  first 
German  Baptist  Church  in  communion  with  the 
Baptists  of  England  and  America.  To  avoid 
arrest  and   imprisonment,  the   baptism  was   by 


night;  and  from  this  beginning,  through  many 
and  severe  persecutions,  the  German-Baptist  com- 
munion has  increased,  till  it  numbers  more  than 
a  hundred  and  twenty  churches  with  upwards  of 
fwenty-iive  thousand  members.  He  returned  to 
Hamilton  in  181)0,  but  in  18;(i;  became  professor  of 
theology  in  Newton  Theological  Seminary,  where 
lie  remained  twelve  years,  being  for  the  last  nine 
years  president  of  the  institution.  His  teaching 
was  broad,  comprehensive,  scriptural,  incisive,  sug- 
gosthe,  and  apposilc.  For  several  years  he  was 
the  editor  of  the  Christian  Review.  Deeply  inter- 
ested in  general  education,  he  was  appointed  by 
Gov.  Briggs  amemberof  the  Massachusetts  Board 
of  Education ;  and  on  the  resignation  of  Horace 
Mann,  in  1818,  he  was  made  secretary  of  the 
board,  resigning  his  position  at  Newton.  In  this 
new  service  he  continued  seven  years,  his  energy 
and  enthusiasm,  with  his  dignity,  tact,  and  genial 
manner,  giving  him  power  and  popularity  with 
teachers  and  citizens.  In  1855  he  succeeded  Dr. 
Wayland  in  the  presidency  of  Brown  University, 
which  position  he  held  for  twelve  years.  In  1M)7 
he  was  made  general  agent  of  the  Peabody  Edu- 
cational Fund  ;  and  having  removed  his  residence 
to  Staunton,  Va.,  he  remained  till  his  death  in 
the  successful  discharge  of  the  important  duties 
of  this  position.  He  was  revered  and  admired 
by  his  pupils,  honored  by  his  associates,  and  held 
in  highest  regard  by  all  who  in  any  way  came 
into  acquaintance  with  him.  He  received  the 
degree  of  D.D.  from  Harvard  in  1841,  and  that 
of  LL.D.  from  Yale  in  18G2. 

In  addition  to  many  review  articles,  reports, 
addresses,  etc.,  he  published  a  Life  of  Luther  (1S50), 
an  edition  of  itoget's  The.sa urus  (185-1),  with  several 
translations,  compilations,  etc.      kokmak  fox. 

SEARS,  Edmund  Hamilton,  D.D.,  b.  at  Sandis- 
field, Berkshire  County,  Mass.,  1810;  d.  at  Wes- 
ton, Mass.,  Jan.  11,  1870;  graduated  at  Union 
College,  1834,  and  at  Cambridge  Divinity  School, 
ln;j7 ;  was  pastor  at  Wayland,  Mass.,  18:jS-40 
and  1847-05,  at  Lancaster,  Mass.,  1840-47,  and 
at  Weston,  1805-70.  Though  connected  with  the 
Unitarian  body,  he  held  Swedenborgian  opinions, 
and  often  professed  his  belief  in  the  absolute 
divinity  of  our  Lord.  He  wrote  largely  for  the 
Mouth///  Religious  Magazine,  and  with  Rufus  Ellis 
edited  if,  1859-71.  lie  published  Regeneration 
(1854),  Pictures  of  the  Olden  Time  (1857),  Athana- 
sia,  or  Foreijleuiiis  of  Immortality  (1858),  The  Fourth 
Gospel  the  Heart  oj  Christ  (1872),  and  Sermons  and 
Somjs  of  the  Christian  Life  (1875).  His  writings 
are  noted  for  their  great  spiritual  power  and 
beauty;  and  his  two  exquisite  Christmas-hymns, 
"Calm  on  the  listening  ear  of  night,"  and  "It 
came  upon  the  midnight  clear"  (18:;l  and  1849 
or  1S50),  are  universally  known.       F.  M.  BlKD. 

SEBALDUS,  a  Roman-Catholic  saint;  d.,  ac- 
cording; to  some,  in  801,  to  others,  in  901  or  even 
later.  The  son  of  a  Danish  king  or  a  peasant,  he 
began  his  studies  in  Paris  at  fifteen.  He  married 
the  daughter  of  King  Dagobert,  but  the  day  after 
the  ceremony  was  released  from  his  marriage-vows; 
spent  ten  years  in  the  practice  of  an  ascetic  life, 
and  was  commissioned  by  Gregory  II.  as  a  preach- 
er of  tire  gospel  in  Germany.  He  is  said  to  have 
founded  many  churches  in  Bavaria,  and  at  last  to 
have  settled  down  at  Nurnberg,  where  the  St.  Se- 
baldus  Church  still  preserves  his  memory.     The 
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city  has  chosen  him  as  its  patron,  and  celebrates 
his  memory  Aug.  19.  On  account  of  the  miracles 
performed  by  him  alive  and  by  his  relics,  he  was 
canonized  bv  Martin  V.,  1425.  NEUDECKER. 

SE  BAPf  1ST.     See  Smyth,  John. 

SEBASTIAN,  a  Catholic  saint,  and  protecting 
patron  against  the  plague;  was  b.  in  the  third 
century,  in  Narbonne,  and  educated  at  Milan. 
Eager 'to  render  help  to  the  persecuted  Christians 
under  Diocletian,  he  entered  the  ranks  of  the 
army  as  a  secret  Christian,  and  was  appointed  by 
Diocletian  to  a  high  position.  When  it  became 
known  that  he  was  a  Christian,  he  was  condemned 
to  death,  and  pierced  with  many  arrows.  Left 
for  dead,  a  Christian,  Irene,  who  was  about  to 
bury  him,  found  him  alive.  He  got  well,  but  was 
again  condemned,  and  flogged  to  death.  A  church 
was  built  to  his  memory  at  Rune,  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  discontinuance  of  the  plague.  His 
day  in  the  Roman  calendar  is  Jan.  20;  in  the 
Greek,  Dec.  18.  Baronius,  Tillemont,  and  others 
lay  particular  emphasis  on  the  A  tin   S.    Sehas- 

tiani.  NEUDECKER. 

SECESSION  CHURCH.  Sen  Presbyterian 
Churches  (United  Presbyterian). 

SECKENDORF,  Veit  Ludwig  von,  b.  Dec.  20, 
162G,  at  Ilerzogenaurach,  near  Erlangen  ;  d.  at 
Halle,  Dec.  IS,  1692.  He  was  educated  at  the 
court  of  Gotha;  studied  law  and  philosophy  at 
Strassburg,  and  held  high  positions  in  the  service, 
first,  of  Duke  Ernst  of  Gotha,  then  of  Maurice 
of  Saxony,  and  finally  of  the  elector  of  Bran- 
denburg. His  Compendium  hisloriic.  ecclesiaslicce 
(Gotha.  1C60-04,  2  vols.)  was  translated  into  Ger- 
man, and  often  reprinted.  His  principal  work, 
however,  is  his  De  Lutlieranismo  (Leipzig,  1G8S), 
written  against  Maimbourg's  llisloire  de  Luthera- 
nisme.  His  life  was  written  by  Sciiheuek,  Leipzig, 
1737.  G.  H.  KLIPPEL. 

SECKER,  Thomas,  Church  of  England  ;  b.  at 
Sibthoi'pe,  Nottinghamshire,  101)3 ;  d.  in  London, 
Aug.  3,  1708.  He  was  graduated  M.D.  at  Leyden, 
1721,  but  then  entered  Exeter  College,  Oxford ; 
was  ordained  priest,  1723,  rector  of  Houghton-le- 
Spring,  1724,  of  St.  James's,  London,  1733 ;  ap- 
pointed chaplain  to  the  king,  1732;  consecrated 
bishop  of  Bristol,  Jan.  19,  1735;  transferred  to 
Oxford,  May,  1737,  to  which  see  was  added  the 
deanery  of  St.  Paul's,  1750 ;  and  finally  he  was 
enthroned  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  April  21, 
1758.  He  was  a  popular  preacher  and  a  faithful 
bishop.  See  Bishop  Porteus'  Review  of  his  life, 
prefaced  to  his  edition  of  his  Works,  London, 
1770,  12  vols. 

SECOND  ADVENTISTS.  See  Advextists 
(Appendix). 

SECOND  COMING  OF  GHRIST.  See  Mil- 
lex  ARIA NISM,    PREMILLEXIAXISM. 

SECRET  DISCIPLINE.  See  Argam  Disci- 
plina. 

SECULAR  CLERGY.     Sec  Clergy,  p.  499. 

SECULARIZATION  means  the  conversion  of 
an  ecclesiastical  institution  and  its  property  into 
a  secular  institution  with  a  secular  purpose,  or 
the  transformation  of  a  State  organization  with 
an  ecclesiastical  head  into  a  State  organization 
witli  a  secular  head,  or  the  legal  absolution  from 
ecclesiastical  vows.  Secularizations  of  the  first 
kind  have  occurred  from  time  to  time,  —  in  the  last 
days  of  the  reign  of  the  Merovingian  dynasty  in 


France,  under  Henry  II.  in  Germany,  during  the 
Reformation  in  various  countries,  etc., — though 
always  under  the  protest  of  the  Church.  The  first 
instance  of  a  secularization  of  the  second  kind 
was  probably  the  transferrence  of  the  Duchy  of 
Prussia  from  the  possession  of  the  Knights  of  the 
Teutonic  Order  to  the  dominion  of  a  prince  of 
the  German  Empire  (1525).  But  on  a  still  greater 
scale  secularization  of  this  kind  was  carried  on 
during  the  Napoleonic  wars,  especially  by  the 
Peace  of  Campo  Formio  (1797)  and  that  of  Lune- 
ville  (1801).  The  word  was  first  used  by  the 
French  delegates  during  the  negotiations  preced- 
ing the  Peace  of  Westphalia  (1648).  Seculari- 
zation of  the  third  kind  is  a  Papal  prerogative. 

SECUNDUS,  a  gnostic  of  the  school  of  Valen- 
tin us  ;  differed  (by  teaching,  besides  the  thirty 
aeons,  a  double  tetrad,  —  one  to  the  right,  and  one 
to  the  left;  one  of  light,  and  one  of  darkness)  so 
materially  from  his  master,  that  he  formed  a  school 
of  his  own,  —  the  Secundians.  But.  the  notices  of 
him  which  have  come  down  to  us  through  Irenseus 
(Hcer.,  i.  11,  2),  Ilippolytus  (Ref.,  v'i.  38),  Ter- 
tullian  (Prescript.,  49),  Epiphanius  (Hcer.,  32), 
and  others,  do  not  enable  us  to  form  any  complete 
idea  of  his  system.  W.  MOLLER. 

SEDES  VACANS,  a  term  of  canon  law,  —  prop- 
erly speaking  applicable  only  to  the  papal  or  to  an 
episcopal  see,  because  sedes  (dpovog')  originally  was 
used  only  in  connection  with  the  predicate  apos- 
tolica,  though  its  use  has  gradually  been  extended 
to  abbeys  and  other  high  dignities  of  church,' — 
denotes  the  interval  between  the  decease  or  depo- 
sition on  translation  or  resignation  of  the  occu- 
pant to  the  full  legal  instalment  of  his  successor. 
During  such  an  interval  the  administration  of  an 
episcopal  diocese  was  originally  confided  to  the 
presbytery,  afterwards  to  an  intercessor,  intervent- 
or,  or  r.isttator,  and  finally  to  the  cathedral  chap- 
ter. If  the  vacancy  is  not  absolute,  but  only 
partial,  as,  for  instance,  on  account  of  the  sick- 
ness of  the  occupant,  the  term  sedes  impedita 
(hindered)  is  applied,  and  a  coadjutor  is  ap- 
pointed. H.  F.  JACOBSON. 

SEDGWICK,  Daniel,  the  father  of  English 
hynmology ;  b.  in  London,  1815 ;  d.  there  March 
10,  1879 ;  was  originally  a  shoemaker,  of  humble 
birth  and  limited  education.  Being  fond  of 
hymns,  he  bought  the  old  books  containing  them 
one  by  one,  and  about  1840  began  the  systematic 
collection  and  study  of  texts  and  editions.  He 
gradually  acquired  a  unique  library,  and  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  subject  long  unrivalled.  The  popu- 
larity of  Sir  R.  Palmer's  (now  Lord  Selborne) 
Book  of  Praise,  1865,  and  the  care  Mr.  Sedgwick 
had  bestowed  in  making  it  a  model  of  accuracy 
in  texts,  dates,  and  ascriptions  of  authorship, 
established  his  reputation  ;  and  thenceforth  the 
compilers  of  nearly  every  prominent  English 
hymnal,  of  whatever  creed  or  connection,  required 
his  help.  His  shop  in  Sun  Street,  Bishopsgate, 
was  the  chief  source  of  hymnologic  information  for 
England  and  America.  He  published  from  1S59 
to  1865,  and  usually  at  pecuniary  loss,  the  only 
collection  of  Ryland's  hymns,  and  the  only  relia- 
ble one  of  Toplady's,  besides  reprints  of  Mason 
and  Shepherd's,  Steele,  W.  Williams,  Seagrave, 
Griggs  and  several  more.  His  six  catalogues, 
and  Comprehensive  Index  of  names  and  authors, 
1863,  are  valuable  for  reference.       F.  M.  bird. 
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SEDGWICK,  Obadiah,  English  Presbyterian  ; 
b.  in  parish  of  St.  Peter,  Marlborough,  Wiltshire, 
1600;  d.  at  Marlborough,  January,  10f>7.  lie 
was  graduated  at  Magdalen  Hall,  Oxford;  entered 
holy  orders;  was  chaplain  to  Sir  Horatio  Vere, 
baron  of  Tilbury;  returned  to  Oxlord,  wherein 
1029  he  became  "reader  of  tiie  sentences."  Soon 
after,  he  began  to  preach  at  St.  Mildred's,  Bread- 
street,  London,  and  until  105o,  with  the  exceplion 
of  two  years  (1030- 11)  when  he  was  at  Coggesliall, 
Essex,  he  preached  in  London,  —  in  l'-readstreet 
until  1646,  and  afterwards  at  St.  Paul's,  Oovent 
Garden.  His  ministry  was  popular  and  fruitful. 
He  zealously  defended  the  Presbylerian  cause. 
He  was  one  of  the  licensers  of  the  press,  and  a 
member  of  the  Westminster  Assembly  of  Divines. 
In  1653  he  was  appointed  by  Parliament  one  of 
the  -fryers"  (examiners  of  the  qualifications  of 
ministers),  and  in  Idol  assistant  to  the  commis- 
sioners of  London  for  the  ejection  of  "  scandalous 
and  ignorant  "  ministers  and  schoolmasters.  He 
was  succeeded  in  his  parish  by  his  son-in-law, 
Thomas  Manton.  Besides  numerous  printed  ser- 
mons (enumerated  by  Wood),  he  was  the  author 
of  The  doubting  Christian  resolved,  London,  1003 ; 
The  humbled  sinner  resolred  what  he  slandd  do  to  be 
saved,  1656  ;  The  Shepherd  of  Israel,  105-S  (an  ex- 
position of  the  Twenty-third  Psalm) ;  Synopsis 
of  Christianity ;  Anatomy  of  secret  sins,  16(30;  The 
bowels  of  tender  mercy  seated  in  the  everlasting  cove- 
nant, 1661;  A  short  catechism.  See  Wood:  Ath. 
Oxon.,  ed.  Bliss,  iii.  411-441. 

SEDULIUS,  Cajus  Caelius,  or  Csecilius,  a  Chris- 
tian poet  and  priest  of  the  fifth  century  ;  lived 
during  the  reign  of  Theodosius  II.  and  Valen- 
tinian  III.  Of  his  life  nothing  is  known  with 
certainty;  but  his  Carmen  paschale,  written  in 
hexameters,  was  printed  in  1473,  ami  again  in 
1499  and  1002.  There  are  also  later  editions  by 
Gallandi,  1773,  and  Arevalo,  1794. 

SEDULIUS  SCOTUS,  or  SEDULIUS  JUNIOR, 
was  a,  Christian  author  of  the  eighth  century, 
who  wrote  Collectanea  in  omnes  ej/istolas  S.  Pauli, 
found  in  Bibl.  Max.  Lugd.,  vi. ;  commentaries  on 
the  first  three  Gospels,  edited  by  A.  Mai,  in  Scri/jt. 
vet.  Coll.  nocn,  ix. ;  and  a  politico-religious  treatise, 
Derectoribus  Christianis,  edited  by  A.  Mai,  in  Sjjicil. 
Rumanian. 

SEEING:  GOD.  It  belongs  to  the  deepest 
endeavors  of  all  religions  to  make  sure  of  the 
nearness  of  the  Deity :  hence  those  places  are 
especially  sacred  where  he  is  said  to  reveal  himself, 
and  the  persons  are  holy  who  are  found  worthy 
of  that  nearness,  or  have  that  higher  faculty  to 
bring  others  in  a  near  relationship  to  the  Deity. 
The  highest  degree  of  that  desire  is  to  see  the 
Deity  in  essential  reality.  In  the  Bible  also  we 
find  such  a  desire  expressed,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  deeply  rooted  instincts  of  the  religious 
man.  This  instinct  is  satisfied  (even  the  sensual 
part  of  man  may  partake  of  it),  but  the  mode 
of  seeing  changes  itself  in  the  same  degree  as  the 
manner  in  which  God  appears.  In  this  respect 
we  find,  especially  in  the  Old  Testament,  the 
prevalence  of  popular  views.  Thus  the  main 
idea  is  this,  that  the  common  man  (i.e.,  one  whom 
no  special  holiness  protects)  must  die  when  he 
sees  God  in  the  form  peculiar  to  him.  This  form 
shows  itself  at  first  in  the  fiery  appearances  in 
heaven.     Lot's  wife  dies,  because  she  curiously 


sees  the  fiery  judgment  of  Jehovah  (Gen.  xix.  20). 
Gideon  and  Manoah  expect  death,  because  they 
have  seen  the  angel  of  the  Lord  in  the  fire  (Judg. 
vi.  23,  xiii.  22).  For  the  same  reason  the  people 
removed  from  Mount  Sinai  when  they  saw  God  in 
the  cloud,  smoke,  and  lightning  (Exod.  xx.  18,  19 ; 
Dent,  xviii.  10).  The  explanation  of  that  inca- 
pacity which  makes  it  impossible  for  man  to  be- 
hold God  when  he  shows  himself  in  his  power, 
lies  in  the  fact  of  man's  frail  strength  :  he  is  flesh 
(Dent.  v.  20).  But  the  deeper  knowledge  of  the 
divine  will  overcomes  this  hinderance.  God  will 
give  blessing  and  grace.  His  appearances  become 
by  degrees  the  sign  of  this  heavenly  grace.  The 
transition  is  made  in  the  examples  of  Gideon, 
Manoah,  and  Hagar ;  since  that  ( !od  who  promises 
blessing  and  salvation  cannot  let  the  guiltless  die. 
Yea,  it  is  one  of  the  strongest  proofs  of  the  grace 
of  God  in  the  theocratic  covenant,  that  Jehovah 
himself  leads  his  people  in  the  pillar  of  fire  and 
smoke  :  it  is  a  clear  proof  of  Israel's  religious 
superiority  above  all  other  nations,  that  it  saw 
God  in  his  peculiar  glory,  without  dying  (Deut. 
iv.  33,  v.  24),  or,  as  it  is  so  emphatically  expressed 
by  Moses,  "  The  Lord  talked  with  you  face  to 
face  "  (Deut.  v.  4).  But  the  behavior  of  the  peo- 
ple caused  a  limitation  in  the  seeing  of  God. 
The  stranger,  or  unclean,  wdio  approached  the 
holy  place,  must  die,  as  well  as  the  Israelite  who 
entered  the  sanctuary.  Only  God's  elected,  like 
those  seventy  elders  who  saw  God  (Exod.  xxiv.  9, 
10),  may  see  God.  But  the  circle  becomes  smaller 
still :  only  the  patriarch  Israel  has  seen  God  face 
to  face  (Gen.  xxxii.  30) ;  only  Moses,  the  mediator 
and  man  of  God,  speaks  with  Jehovah  as  a  man 
speaketh  unto  his  friend  (Exod.  xxxiii.  11). 
And,  because  none  else  has  experienced  such  ful- 
ness of  grace,  Moses  is  also  the  highest  prophet. 
Whereas  others  see  God  in  visions  and  dreams, 
he  sees  God  from  face  to  face,  and  sees  the  si- 
militude of  the  Lord  (Num.  xii.  8).  For  God 
must  have  some  kind  of  similitude,  otherwise  he 
could  not  be  seen  with  the  eye, — a  similitude  dif- 
ferent from  the  manner  in  which  he  appears  in  the 
storm  and  fire.  This  representation  is  popular 
(1  Kings  xxii.  19  sq.)  ;  but  it  excludes  every  cor- 
poreity, and  in  its  unreflected  form  it  is  rather  the 
concrete  expression,  in  part  of  the  reality,  in  part 
of  the  personality,  of  God,  and  forms  the  neces- 
sary basis  for  the  possibility  of  that  seeing.  But 
already  in  the  history  of  Moses  w  e  meet  with  a 
peculiar  narrative  (Exod.  xxxiii.  12-xxxiv.  7) 
which  opposes  that  view  which  has  thus  far  been 
advanced.  In  the  first  instance  we  are  told  that 
no  man  shall  live  who  sees  God  (Exod.  xxxiii. 
20)  :  in  the  second  instance  we  are  told  that 
God's  face  cannot  be  seen  at  all  (Exod.  xxxiii. 
20,  23).  Instead  of  this,  Moses  hears  an  explana- 
tion concerning  his  goodness  and  his  name,  his 
volition  full  of  mercy  and  grace.  With  this,  the 
visible  seeing  of  God  is  made  impossible.  And 
thus  we  find  it  in  the  psalms  and  prophets;  and 
the  seeing  of  God  is  nothing  else  than  the  expe- 
rience of  his  helpful  presence,  which  takes  the 
habitation  of  Jehovah,  the  temple,  for  its  start- 
ing-point (Ps.  xlii.  3).  Hence,  also,  the  hope 
of  Job  (xix.  26),  "I  shall  see  God,"  i.e.,  I  will 
experience  his  helpful  grace  visibly,  not  hi  the 
other  life,  but  in  this  life;  thus,  also,  Hezekiah 
(Isa.  xxxviii.  11).     The  highest  fulfilment  of  all 
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religious  wishes  involves  Ps.  si.  7  :  "  His  counte- 
nance doth  behold  the  upright."  Especially  in- 
teresting and  much  disputed  is  the  passage  Ps. 
xvii.  15  :  "  I  will  behold  thy  face  in  righteousness  : 
I  shall  be  satisfied,  when  I  awake,  with  thy  like- 
ness." Here,  as  in  Num.  xii.  S,  the  similitude  of 
God  appears  as  the  object  of  the  seeing  of  God, 
but  only  in  so  far  as  the  strict  carrying-out  of  the 
image  makes  it  necessary,  because  it  concerns 
here  the  real  communion  with  the  highest  source 
of  blessing.  The  awakening  has  no  reference  to 
the  sleep  of  death,  but  is  the  symbol  of  the  grace 
of  God,  which  is  new  every  morning.  Among 
the  prophets  the  seeing  of  God  is  already  so  much 
divested  of  its  externality,  that  in  a  free  manner 
it  is  used  to  express  prophetic  vision.  In  Ps.  xviii. 
the  theophany  is  the  mediation  for  the  singer's 
salvation;  but  in  Isa.  vi.,  Ezek.  i.  20,  Dan.  vii. 
9,  it  connects  itself  with  the  illumination  of  the 
prophet  and  his  call.  The  image  of  the  sovereign 
occupies  the  foreground;  but  in  Isaiah  and  Eze- 
kiel  it  is  surrounded  by  the  original  appearances 
of  the  theophany  in  cloud,  smoke,  fire,  etc.  In 
Isaiah  we  also  perceive  the  old  fear  of  death 
because  of  the  presence  of  Jehovah  :  he  acknowl- 
edges he  is  "  a  man  of  unclean  lips,  and  dwelling 
in  the  midst  of  i  people  of  unclean  lips." 
Human  unworthiness  is  here  reduced,  not  to  the 
fact  that  man  is  flesh,  but  to  the  idea  of  unclean- 
ness,  which,  however,  by  that  addition,  receives 
another  signification.  The  lips  mediate  the  word 
which  comes  out  of  the  heart :  hence  it  refers  to 
the  sins  of  the  heart  and  to  sins  committed  by 
word ;  they  make  the  presence  of  Jehovah  sitting 
on  his  throne,  so  long  intolerable  to  men,  until 
holy  fire  has  purged  him. 

By  combining  this  idea  with  Ps.  xi.  7  we  ap- 
proach the  word  of  Christ,  "  Blessed  are  the  pure 
in  heart,  for  they  shall  see  God"  (Matt,  v.  8): 
with  this  the  hope  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  high- 
est religious  desire,  the  deepest  knowledge  of  God 
with  the  richest  enjoyment  of  grace  and  blessed- 
ness, is  given  to  them,  only  the^e  goods  receive  a 
fuller  and  more  particular  meaning  in  the  king- 
dom of  Christ.  With  this  corresponds  what  John 
regarded  as  the  highest  Christian  goal:  "For  we 
shall  see  him  as  he  is"  (1  John  iii.  2),  for  only 
like  perceives  like  (1  Cor.  ii.  11).  Therefore,  also, 
1  John  iv.  12,  20  makes  the  real  seeing  of  God  im- 
possible :  it  is  a  seeing  mediated  through  love ; 
the  seeing  refers  to  the  Son  whom  God  hath  sent. 
In  him  we  see  the  Father  (John  xiv.  9),  because 
in  him  grace  and  glory  have  I  ieen  personified  (John 
i.  18).  Yea,  the  Son  himself  is  on  the  Father's 
bosom :  he  alone  has  seen  the  Father  (John  vi. 
40)  ;  what  the  Father  does,  he  does  also  ;  the 
Father  himself  shows  him  the  works  which  he 
should  do.  But  that  seeing  of  God  in  the  old 
sense  is  not  predicated  evenof  the  only-begotten 
Son,  since  the  entire  sphere  of  this  conception  is 
taken  up  into  the  higher  spiritual  realm.  With 
this  also  correspond  the  familiar  expressions  con- 
cerning  the  invisibility  of  God  (1  Tim.  vi.  10 ; 
Rom.  i.  20). 

Lit.  —  Acjgustin  :  Epistola  ad  Pmdinam;  Riia- 
banus  Matjuus  :  De  ridendo  ileum  (Opp.  ed., 
Migne,  vi.  pp.  1261-1282)  ;  Lutz  :  Biblische  Dog- 
mahk,  pp.  40  sq.  ;  Buxsex  :  Gott  in  eler  Gcschichie, 
i.  pp.  109-170  ;  Knobei.  on  Gen.  i.  20  ;  Tholick, 
Stuck,  Meyer,  on  Matt.  v.  S;  LPckf.,  Di'ster- 


dieck,  Ebrard,  on  1  John  iii.  ;  Hupfeld  on  Ps. 
xi.  7;  Hengstenberg  on  Ps.  xvii.  17,  and  Iris- 
essay  on  Balaam,  pp.  49  sq.  L.  DIESTEL. 

SEEKERS,  a  small  Puritan  sect  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  who  professed  to  be  seeking  the 
true  church,  ministry,  and  sacraments,  but  who 
at  the  same  time  comprised,  according  to  Baxter 
{Life  and  Times,  p.  70),  Roman  Catholics  and  in- 
fidels, as  well  as  Puritans. 

SEGNERI,  Paolo,  Italian  Jesuit;  b.  at  Nettu- 
no  in  the  Campagna  di  Roma,  March  21,  1624  ;  d. 
at  Rome,  Dec.  6,  1094.  He  entered  the  Society  of 
Jesus  in  his  thirteenth  (1688),  was  ordained 
priest  in  his  twenty-ninth  year ;  and  from  then 
until  1005  he  taught  in  a  Jesuit  school  at  Pestoia. 
From  1665  to  1692  he  spent  half  the  year  in  retire- 
ment, and  the  rest  in  travelling  as  a  missionary 
throughout  Northern  Italy.  He  became  the  "  fore- 
most preacher  among  the  Jesuits  in  Italy;  "  and  in 
power  over  the  multitudes  who  thronged  about 
him,  and  who  fairly  worshipped  him,  he  was  like 
Savonarola.  He  has  been  styled  the  "  restorer  of 
Italian  eloquence."  His  sermons  were  modelled 
upon  Clnysostoin's,  but  without  servility.  They 
are,  however,  frequently  marred  by  trivial  remarks 
and  stories.  When  the  Jesuits  at  Rome  perceived 
that  Quietism  (see  art.  'Molinos)  was  slowly  un- 
dermining Romanism,  and  particularly  Jesuitism,, 
they  sent  him  "  a  bundle  of  Quietistic  books  with 
directions  to  prepare  an  antidote  to  them."  So  in 
1080  he  published  at  Florence  a  small  volume  with 
the  title,  Concordia  Ira  lafalica  e  la  Quiete  ("har- 
mony between  effort  and  Quiet")  in  which,  without 
naming  Molinos,  or  depreciating  the  contempla- 
tive life,  he  endeavored  to  show  that  the  successful 
prosecution  of  Quietism  was  possible  only  to  a  few". 
"He  insists  that  the  state  of  contemplation  can 
never  be  a  fixed  or  permanent  state,  and  objects 
therefore  to  closing  the  middle  way;  "  i.e.,  now 
meditation,  now  contemplation.  His  book  raised, 
however,  a  storm  of  opposition  from  the  then 
powerful  Quietists,  and  was  put  into  the  Index. 
He  prudently  remained  away  from  Rome.  In  1692 
Pope  Innocent  XII.  called  him  to  home  as  his 
preacher-in-ordinary,  and  theologian  of  the  peni- 
tentiary. 

Lit.  —  Segneri  :  Opere,  Venice,  1712,  4  vols., 
several  editions  and  reprints;  best  ed.,  Milan,. 
1845-47,  4  vols.,  with  portrait.  His  best-known 
work  is  //  (JiiansiiiHde  (thirty-four  Lenten  ser- 
mons), Florence,  1070;  Eng.  trans,  by  James  Ford, 
London,  1*57-61,  3  vols.  ;  4th  ed.,  18G9,  reprinted 
New  York,  1872,  2  vols.  Besides  this,  there  have 
been  translated,  Panegyrics  (London,  1877).  Manna: 
of  the  Soul  (1879,  2  vols.),  Practice  of  Interior  Recol- 
lection with  God  (1881).  See  Life  of  P  .Ser/neri,. 
London,  1851  ;  John  Bigelow  :  Molinos  the  Quiet- 
ist,  New  York,  1882,  pp.  18-24 ;  E.  Paxton  Hood  :. 
Lamps,  Pitchers,  and  Trumpets,  1S72,  vol.  i.  pp. 
154-101  (analysis  and  specimens  of  Segneii's 
eloquence). 

SEIR,  or  LAND  OF  SEIR  (Gen.  xxxii.  3),  also- 
MOUNT  SEIR  (Gen.  xxxvi.  50),  is  the  name  of 
the  mountain  ridge  extending  along  the  east  side 
of  the  valley  of  the  Arabah,  from  the  Dead  Sea  to- 
the  Elanitic  Gulf.  The  southern  part  of  this 
range  now  bears  the  appellation  esh-Sherah.  The 
height  of  the  ridge  is  from  between  three  thousand 
and  four  thousand  feet,  and  the  length  from  the 
north  towards  the  south  about  twenty  miles,  and 
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the  breadth  from  three  to  four  miles.  One  of  the 
highest  points  of  the  western  range  is  Ilor,  with 
Aaron's  tomb  (Num.  xxxiii.  3S).  Wadys  break 
frequently  through  this  mountain,  and  water  fer- 
tile valleys,  especially  in  the  north-eastern  part. 
The  western  part,  bordering  on  the  Arabah,  is 
rather  a  desert.  Mount  Scir  was  originally  in- 
habited by  the  Horites,  or  Tryglodites,  who  were 
dispossessed,  and  apparently  annihilated,  by  1.1  ic 
posterity  of  Esau,  who  "dwelt  in  their  stead" 
(Ueut.  ii.  12).  Though  the  country  was  after- 
wards called  Edom,  yet  the  older  name,  Seir,  did 
not  pass  away  (1  Chron.  iv.  12;  2  Chron.  xx.  10; 
Ezek.  xxxv.).  In  the  post-exile  period  the  coun- 
try was  taken  by  the  Nabathu'ans,  who  again  were 
subdued  by  the  Mohammedans  in  the  year  629 
A.D.  Now  the  country  is  inhabited  by  the 
Bedawin.  In  the  fertile  valleys,  peasants,  Eel- 
lahln,  cultivate  the  land,  and  sell  their  produce 
to  the  pilgrims.  The  pilgrimage  route1,  from  Da- 
mascus to  Mecca  runs  on  the  eastern  border  of 
the  country.  i.kyuf.k. 

SE  LA,  or  SE'LAH  (rock:  so  in  Greek  form, 
Petra,  "rock  "),  a  city  of  Edom,  literally  hewn  out 
of  the  rock,  filling  a  valley  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  long,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  to  five  hun- 
dred yards  wide.  It  is  now  entirely  deserted,  but 
its  ruins  amply  attest  its  former  grandeur.  It  is 
situated  halfway  between  the  Dead  Sea  and  the 
Gulf  of  Akabali,  in  a  deep  cleft  of  the  Mount- 
Seir  range,  near  the  foot  of  Mount  Ilor.  It  is 
approached  through  a  narrow  defile  on  the  east, 
a  mile  and  a  half  long,  called  the  Silr  ("cleft  ")  of 
Wadi  Musa,  because  the  Arabs  believe  it  was 
made  by  Moses'  rod  when  he  brought  the  stream 
through  into  the  valley  beyond  (Num.  xx.  8).  The 
rock  of  red  sandstone  towers  to  a  height  of  from 
one  hundred  to  three  hundred  feet  above  the  trav- 
eller's head  as  he  rides  along  upon  his  camel,  and 
in  places  the  way  is  so  narrow  that  he  can  almost 
touch  the  sides  on  either  hand.  Once  the  way 
was  paved,  and  bits  of  the  pavement  can  be  seen. 
Abruptly  the  traveller  comes  upon  the  so-called 
Khaznet  Fir'aun  (••  treasury  of  Pharaoh  "),  really 
a  temple  cut  from  the  living  rock,  with  a  facade 
eighty-five  feet  high,  beautifully  sculptured,  and 
in  remarkable  preservation.  Two  hundred  yards 
farther  along  the  valley,  which  widens  considera- 
bly at  this  point,  is  the  amphitheatre,  also  entirely 
from  the  rock,  thirty-nine  yards  in  diameter,  and 
with  thirty-three  tiers  of  seats,  accommodating 
from  three  thousand  to  four  thousand  spectators. 
Farther  on  there  are  curious  tombs,  some  very 
elaborate,  other  temples,  chief  of  which  is  the 
Kasr  Fir'aun  (•'  palace  of  Pharaoh  "),  and  a  tri- 
umphal arch.  But  upon  the  city  rests  the  curse 
of  God  (Jer.  xlix.  16-ly),  and  the  place  is  deso- 
late. 

Selah  is  only  twice  directly  mentioned  in  the 
Bible, — in  2  Kingsxiv.  7,  as  captured  by  Amaziah, 
and  called  Joktheel  ("subdued  of  God"),  and  in 
Isa.  xvi.  1 :  "  Send  ye  the  lamb  to  the  ruler  of  the 
land  from  Sela  to  the  wilderness,  unto  the  mount 
of  the  daughter  of  Zion  ;  "  although  in  several 
other  passages  the  word  "rock"  with  more  or  less 
probability  referred  to  it  (Judg.  i.  36;  2  Chron. 
xxv.  11,  12;  Isa.  xlii.  11;  Jer.  xlix.  Ki-1H;  Obad. 
3).  The  first  wife  of  Herod  Antipas,  whom  he 
divorced  to  marry  Herodias  (Luke  iii.  19).  was 
the  daughter  of  Aretas,  king  of  Petra.     In  King 


Ama/.iah's  day,  Selah  was  the  capital  of  Edom; 
but,  after  his  capture  and  destruction  of  it,  tin- 
headship  passed  to  llozrah.  In  this  way  its  strik- 
ing omission  in  the  Bible  is  accounted  for.  But 
in  the  fourth  century  I..C.  the  Nabathaeans  pushed 
their  way  eastwards,  occupied  the  Arabah,  and 
made  Selah,  under  its  Greek  form  Petra,  their 
capital.  The  city  rose  into  prominence,  being 
upon  the  high-road  between  Arabia  and  Syria. 
The  Seleucida'  made  vain  attempts  to  take  it. 
Pompey  captured  the  whole  region  called  by 
Greek  writers  Arabia  Petraa;  i.e.,  Arabia  whose 
capital  is  I'el.ra.  In  Petra,  Ilyrcanus  II.  and  his 
son  Herod,  afterwards  Herod  the  Great,  found  a 
hiding-place  (Joseph.,  ,1  rdiquilies,  XI  V.  1,4;  Wnr, 
T.  0,  2;  Pi,  8).  In  the  first  Christian  centuries 
Petra  was  the  capital  of  a  Roman  province,  and 
it  is  from  this  period  that  the  ruins  date.  It 
became  an  episcopal  see,  and  its  bishops  are  men- 
tioned as  late  as  A.D.  536.  But  it  apparently 
was  destroyed  by  some  desert  horde  shortly  after 
this  date;  for  it  sank  completely  out  of  notice 
until  Seetzen,  in  1S07,  visited  it,  and  gave  the 
world  the  wondrous  tale.  Burckhardt  followed 
him  in  1S12;  Ivby  and  Mangles,  in'PslS.  It  is 
now  frequently  visited.  See  the  works  of  the 
travellers  mentioned;  Robinson  :  Jicsi  arches,  ii. 
."12;  Pai.mkr:  Desert  of  the  Exodus,  pp.  36C  sqq.; 
Ridoawav:  The  Lard's  Laud,  pp.  139  sqq. ;  and 
the  guide-books  of  JImi:av  (Porter)  and  Bae- 
dekei:  (Socin). 

SE'LAH,  a  musical  term  which  occurs  seventy- 
four  times  in  the  Bible  (seventy-one  times  in 
thirty-nine  Psalms,  and  alto  in  Hab.  iii.  3,  9,  13), 
and  has  been  variously  interpreted.  In  the  Tar- 
gum  upon  the  Psalms  it  is  four  times  rendered 
"forever,"  so  also  Aquila;  while  in  the  Septua- 
gint  (he  word  used  is  Sulipafya,  —  itself  ambiguous. 
The  rabbins  followed  the  Targum,  and  explained 
"Selah"  by  "forever."  Modern  scholars  are 
much  divided.  Gcscnius  interprets  if  as  denoting 
a  pause  in  the  song  while  the  music  of  the  Levites 
went  on.  Ilengstenberg  also  renders  it  "pause," 
but  refers  it  to  the  contents  of  the  psalm,  —  pause 
to  reflect  upon  what  has  been  simg.  Ewald,  and, 
after  him,  l'erovne,  render  if  "strike  up,"  —  a 
direction  to  the  musician  to  strike  up  in  a  louder 
strain.  Others,  again,  refer  the  elevation,  not  to 
the  music,  but  to  the  \oice.  Alexander  thinks  it 
is  a  pious  ejaculation  to  express  the  writer's  feel- 
ings, and  to  wain  the  readers  to  reflect.  (See 
AYniuin's  art.,  in  Smith's  Dirt,  of  the  Bible.) 

SELDEN,  John,  an  erudite  writer  on  law  and 
Hebrew  antiquities;  was  b.  at  Salvington,  Sussex, 
Dec.  1(1,  15b  1  ;  d  at  "White  Friars,  Nov.  30,  1(154. 
At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  entered  Hart  College, 
Oxford/where  he  took'  his  degree  in  11102  and  en- 
tered Clifford's  Inn,  and  in  K10 1  the  Inner  Temple, 
for  the  study  of  law .  He  attained  singular  learn- 
ing in  this  department,  and  published  several 
scholarly  works. upon  legal  subjects,  as  England's 
E/iiiiontis  and  Jani  A  ni/lonim  fades  altera  (both 
1610).  Another  fruit  of  his  earlier  stvidies  was  the 
Aiiideelon  Aui/lihJJri/iiiuiicoii,  relating  to  the  history 
of  England  before  the  Norman  Conquest,  which 
was  finished  in  1600,  but  not  published  till  nine 
years  later.  In  1617  he  published  his  great  work, 
JDc  l)i is  Si/ris,  which  established  his  reputation  on 
'  the  Continent,  and  was  republished  at  Leyden 
I  (with  additions  by  Be  Dieu  and  Heinsius),  1627, 
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ami  Leipzig-,  1062,  1680.  In  1618  appeared  thS 
History  of  Tithes,  which  denied  the  divine  right  of 
the  system,  and  called  forth  the  wrath  of  the  king, 
so  that  the  author  was  obliged  to  revoke  his  posi- 
tions. Seidell  sustained  an  intimate  relation  -with 
the  political  movements  for  thirty  years.  In  1021 
he  was  called  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  give 
his  opinion  concerning  the  dispute  between  it  and 
the  Crown,  and  strongly  advised  the  Commons  to 
insist  upon  its  proper  rights.  In  consequence  of 
this  advice  he  was  imprisoned  by  the  king.  In 
162 1  he  represented  Lancaster  in  Parliament ; 
1025,  Great  Bedwin ;  and,  after  that,  Lancaster  in 
several  Parliaments.  He  was  active  in  the  popular 
cause,  signed  the  remonstrance  for  the  removal  of 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  and  was  a  prominent 
supporter  of  the  Petition  of  Right.  In  1029  he 
was  committed  to  the  Tower,  from  which  he  was 
released  in  1631  on  bail,  and  in  1631  without 
surety.  He  succeeded  in  allaying  the  king's 
anger  by  his  Mare  duusum  (1030) ;  and  ever  after 
that  he  seemed  to  have  refused  to  enter  heartily 
into  any  measures  against  royalty,  and  voted 
against  the  majority  which  condemned  the  Earl 
of  Stafford.  In  16-10  he  represented  the  university 
of  Oxford  in  the  Long  Parliament.  In  1013  he 
was  chosen  one  of  the  members  of  the  Westmin- 
ster Assembly,  and  the  following  year  subscribed 
the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  and  was  made 
master  of  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge.  His  funeral 
sermon  was  at  his  request  preached  by  his  old 
friend,  Archbishop  Ussher. 

Selden  was  a  man  of  immense  learning  and  a 
prolific  author.  A  tablet  at  Oxford  calls  him  the 
coryphieus  in  antiquarian  studies  (anlii/uariorum 
cor/i/iltii us).  Two  of  his  greatest  works  were 
written  during  the  years  of  his  imprisonment 
(102:1-31),  —  JJejure  nalurali  et  Gentium  juxla  dis- 
cijiliitttiit  f/chnairum,  in  seven  books,  and  De  suc- 
cessione  in  l'onlijieolum  Hebrmorum.  His  last  work 
was  De  synnlriis  e!  /irefccluris  juridicis  retcruni  Lie- 
bra  oriim,  in  three  books.  Among  Seidell's  other 
works  were  the  Duello,  or  Single  Combat  (1610), 
Titles  of  Honor  (1611),  an  elaborate  account  of 
king,  duke,  and  other  titles.  His  Table-  Talk,  which 
wis  published  thirty-five  years  after  his  death,  by 
Mil  ward,  who  professes  to  have  been  his  amanu- 
ensis for  twenty  years,  is  perhaps  the  best  known 
of  Seidell's  works  outside  of  theological  circles. 
The  statement  in  Seidell's  will  may  be  taken  to 
indicate  his  faith.  "  With  all  humility  of  heart," 
he  says,  "  and  with  true  repentance  of  my  mani- 
fold sins  and  offences,  I  commend  my  soul  and 
self  into  the  gracious  protection  and  preservation 
of  my  Creator,  Redeemer,  and  Saviour,  from  and 
through  whom  only,  with  fulness  of  assurance,  I 
expect  and  hope  for  eternal  bliss  and  happiness 
in  the  world  to  come."  Lord  Clarendon  says, 
"  Selden  was  of  so  stupendous  learning  in  all  kinds 
and  in  all  languages  (as  may  appear  in  liis  excel- 
lent and  transcendent  writings),  that  a  man  would 
have  thought  he  had  been  entirely  conversant 
amongst  books,  and  had  never  spent  an  hour  but 
in  reading  and  writing;  yet  his  humanity,  cour- 
tesy, and  affability  were  such  that  he  would  have 
been  thought  to  have  been  bred  in  courts.  In 

his  conversation  he  was  the  most  clear  discourser, 
and  had  the  best  faculty  of  making  hard  things 
easy,  and  presenting  them  to  the  understanding, 
of  any  man  that  hath  been  known."     His  motto 


was,  "  Liberty  concerning  all  things  "  (ircpl  iravrbc 
rfjv  itevQepiav} . 

A  splendid  edition  of  Seidell's  complete  works, 
furnished  with  elaborate  indexes,  was  issued  by 
David  W'ilkins,  Loudon,  1726,  3  vols,  (the  first 
two  containing  the  Latin  writings,  the  third,  the 
English).  For  the  biography  of  Selden,  see  the 
Life  (in  Latin)  prefixed  to  this  edition  ;  and  John 
Aikin,  D.D.  :  The  Lives  of  John  Selden,  Esq.,  and 
Archbishop  Ussher,  London,  1S12. 

SELEU'CIA  (with  the  surname  ad  Mare,  "on 
the  sea,"  1  Mace.  xi.  3),  a,  city  of  Syria,  stood 
on  the  Mediterranean  shore,  north  of  the  mouth 
of  the  Orontes.  It  was  built  by  Seleucus  Nica- 
tor  in  300  B.C.,  and  was  especially  celebrated  on 
account  of  its  excellent  harbor,  from  which  Paul 
set  out  for  Cyprus  on  his  first  missionary  tour 
(Acts  xiii.  4).  There  were  in  ancient  dajrs  ten 
other  cities  of  the  name  "  Seleucia,"  of  which, 
especially,  Seleucia  Ktcsiphon,  between  the  Eu- 
phrates and  the  Tigris,  at  one  time  was  a  very 
flourishing  place. 

SELEUCIDIAN    ERA.     See  Era. 

SELNECCER,  Nicolaus,  b.  Dec.  6,  1530,  at 
Hersbruck,  near  Nuremberg ;  d.  at  Hildesheini, 
May  24,  1592.  He  studied  theology  at  Witten- 
berg, and  was  successively  court-preacher  at 
Dresden,  professor  at  Jena,  pastor  in  Leipzig, 
and  superintendent  of  Hildesheim,  but  suffered 
much  from  the  Crypto-Calvinists  on  the  one  side, 
and  the  Flacians  on  the  other.  He  w  as  a  very 
prolific  writer;  but  only  a  few  of  his  works 
have  any  interest  now,  —  his  Commentary  on  the 
Psalms  (Nuremberg,  1564,  2  vols.),  and  his  Christ- 
liche  Psalmen  (Leipzig,  1587).  See  Mutz-ell  : 
Geislliche  Lieder  aus  dem  16.  Jahrhundert,  Berlin, 
1855,  3  vols.  IIOLLENBERG. 

SELWYN,  George  Augustus,  D.D.,  English 
prelate;  b.  at  Richmond  in  1809  ;  d.  at  Lichfield, 
April  11,  1878.  He  was  educated  at  Eton  and 
Cambridge.  While  curate  at  Windsor  in  1841, 
he  was  appointed  first  bishop  of  the  Anglican 
Church  in  New  Zealand.  At  his  farewell 
sermon  before  leaving  England,  John  Coleridge 
Patteson,  then  a  youth  of  fourteen,  was  present. 
Besides  attending  to  the  spiritual  wants  of  his 
colonial  diocese,  he  extended  his  operations  to  the 
South  Sea  Islands,  navigating  his  own  vessel,  the 
"  Southern  Cross,"  for  this  purpose.  He  brought 
youths  from  Melanesia  to  New  Zealand,  who, 
after  receiving  instruction,  returned  to  enlighten 
their  countrymen.  In  1855  this  branch  of  work 
was  intrusted  to  Bishop  Patteson.  In  1857  he 
obtained  the  division  of  his  diocese,  and  ten 
years  later  became  bishop  of  Lichfield.  His 
administration  of  this  new  and  trying  sphere, 
which  comprised  the  so-called  "  Black  Country," 
was  very  t igorous.  His  son  has  succeeded  Bishop 
Patteson  in  Melanesia.  See  his  Memoir  by  Rev. 
H.  W.  Tucker,  London,  187!),  2  vols. 

SEMI-ARIANS.  This  name  occurs  for  the  first 
time  aa  the  name  of  a  party  in  the  period  when 
the  decided  Arianism  of  Aetius  and  Eunomius 
asseited  itself,  and  such  men  as  Ursacius,  Valens, 
and  Eudoxius  of  Antioeh,  wdio  were  influential 
with  Constautius,  favored  x  modified  form  of 
Arianism.  At  this  time  men  like  Basil  of  An- 
cyra,  Eustathius  of  Sebaste,  and  Macedonius  of 
Constantinople,  arose,  opposing  Arianism  by  de- 
claring the  generation  of  the  Son  to  be  a  distinct 
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conception  from  creation,  and  affirming  that  the 
Sou  resembled  the  Father  in  his  essence  (o/ium,- 
m?  ovciav).  In  essential  particulars  this  was  the 
view  which  Euse.biusot'  tfesarea  had  represented 
at  Nicff'a.  The  Logos  is  God  of  god,  and  Light  of 
light,  but  at  the  same  time  only  the  brightness 
of  the  first  light,  (lie  image  of  the  first  sukslanee, 
and  different  from  it.  The  Son  was  not  abso- 
lutely eternal  (u.tAuc  c'udtos).  Tor  his  existence  pre- 
supposes the  existence  of  the  Father.  In  fact, 
the  conception  of  Eusebius  was  a  ro-announce- 
ment  of  the  subordination  view  of  Origen.  After 
the  Council  of  Xiciva  tins  mediale  view  prevailed 
in  the  East,  which  refused  to  accept  either  A  nan- 
ism or  the  Nicene  definition.  Attempts  were 
made  by  this  party  to  formulate  the  doctrine  of 
the  sonship  of  Christ  in  such  a  way  as  to  unite.  | 
all  the  parties.  The  statement  ol  the  synods  of; 
Antioch  (3-10).  Philippopolis,  and  the  first  synod 
of  Sirmium  (-'lol ),  condemn,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
Nicene  definition  as  leading  to  Sabellianism,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  Arian  doctrine  of  the 
creation  of  the  Son  as  unseriptural.  According 
to  the  synod  of  Antioch,  God  the  Father  alone 
has  absolute  being,  and  the  Son,  though  begotten 
before  all  time,  was  begotten  by  the  free  will  of 
the  Father,  and  not  by  virtue  of  necessity,  and  is 
subordinate  to  him.  At  the  second  synod  of  Sir- 
mium, L'rsacius  and  Valens  sought  —  by  the  sup- 
pression of  the  words  in  dispute  (ovaia,  6/jvuvoior, 
oftotoiaiog),  the  definition  that  the  Son  is  like  the 
Father,  and  the  statement  that  the  manner  of  his 
conception  is  inexplicable  —  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
controversy.  Eudoxius  at  a  synod  in  Antioch 
explained  this  decree  in  an  Arian  sense,  but  all 
the  more  positively  did  the  Semi- Arian  synod  of 
Ancyra  (358)  oppose  Eudoxins.  Constantius 
wished  to  settle  the  dispute  by  summoning  a 
general  council.  Dissuaded  from  this  plan,  the 
two  synods  of  Ariminum  in  Italy,  and  Soleueia 
in  Isauria,  were  held,  in  which  the  Orientals  and 
Occidentals  were  kept  apart.  It  was  hoped  both 
synods  would  agree  to  the  so-called  third  Sirmian 
formula,  which  had  been  agreed  to  in  3.jS  by 
L'rsacius  and  Valens  on  the  one  hand,  and  Basil 
of  Ancyra,  and  Georgius  of  Laodicea  on  the  other, 
at  the  court  at  Sirmium.  Both  councils  were 
ready  to  declare  in  favor  of  the  Nicene  formula, 
the  Seleucian  synod,  however,  excepting  the  word 
ifioovatoc  (of  the  same  substance).  But  they  finally 
gave  way  to  the  court  party,  and  accepted  the  Sir- 
mian formula.  The  court  influence  understood 
how  to  render  the  Semi-Arians  harmless,  and 
Eudoxius  was  raised  to  the  see  of  ( 'onstantinople. 
The  Semi-Arians  gradually  approached  the  advo- 
cates of  the  Nicene  doctrine;  and  Basil,  Gregory 
Nazianxen,  and  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  contributed 
very  much  towards  the  currency  of  the  Nicene 
views.  At  the  Second  Council  of  Constantinople 
(381),  the  Nicene  theology  was  adopted,  and  Semi- 
Arian  as  well  as  Arian  views  were  condemned. 
See  Arianism,  aIacedonius,  etc.    \v.  moller. 

SEMINARIES,  Theological,  Continental,  are 
divided  into  four  classes:  (1)  The  Roman-Catholic, 
according  to  the  plan  of  the  Council  of  Trent, 
in  which  boys  of  twelve  years  are  received,  trained 
in  theological  and  secular  studies  apart  from  all 
worldly  influences,  and  remain  until  they  are 
ordained  priests  ;  (-)  The  evangelical  seminaries 
in  the  kingdom  of    \\  urtemberg,  which  receive 


boys  of  fourteen  years,  train  iheni  until  they  are 
eighteen,  then  send  them  to  the  university  of 
Tubingen  for  further  theological  study,  whence 
they  issue  as  assistant  pastors;  (3)  Institutions 
which  receive  the  candidates  for  the  ministry 
after  they  have  finished  their  theological  studies 
at  (he  universities,  and  train  them  in  practical 
ministerial  duties;  (4)  Institutions  which  give 
training  in  homiletics  and  catechetics. 

I.  Before  the  (  ouncil  of  Trent,  the  institutions 
of  the  first  class  were  called  "  schools,"  or  "  col- 
leges." The  discipline  was  monastic.  The  prin- 
cipal was  an  abbot,  or,  in  the  case  of  schools 
directly  under  episcopal  control,  a  "scholaslieus," 
who  was  always  a  clergyman.  The  rise  of  the 
universities  destroyed  these  schools;  but  the  Jes- 
uits restored  them,  and  alter  Trent  they  were 
called  "seminaries."  Instruction  is  given  in 
grammar,  singing,  the  ecclesiastical  calendar,  the 
Scriptures,  service-hooks,  the  homilies  of  the 
saints,  the  ceremonies  of  the  sacraments,  and 
other  matters  relating  to  the  services.  Mass  must 
be  daily  heard,  and  confession  and  communion  be 
monthly.  Every  bishop  must  have  such  a  school 
attached  to  his  cathedral  or  metropolitan  church. 

II.  The  first  seminary  in  the  Protestant  sense 
was  in  the  Kingdom  of  Wurtemberg.  It  was 
modelled  upon  the  cloister  idea.  Next  to  these 
comes  Loccum,  in  Hanover.  In  10!):;  the  entire 
cloister  there  went  over  to  Protestantism,  but 
retained  its  organization  intact,  except  that  it 
undertook  the  special  work  of  educating  minis- 
ters. In  1820  it  was  revived  and  enlarged.  Its 
head  is  still  called  "abbot."  In  1817  Frederick 
William  III.  of  Prussia  founded  a  seminary  in 
Wittenberg,  to  honor  the  Luther  city,  which  had 
been  deprived  of  its  university.  The  Reformed 
seminary  at  Ilerborn  replaced  the  old  "Orange 
and  Nassau  high-school."  In  1837  the  seminary 
at  Friedberg  was  founded.  The  Moravians  have 
seminaries  in  Gnadenfeld  and  Nazareth  (Pennsyl- 
vania., U.S.A.). 

III.  In  Greece  the  future  priests  are  instructed 
by  deacons  or  other  clergy,  under  the  supervision 
of  the  bishops.  In  Russia  most  priests  are  the 
sons  of  priests  :  if  the  sons  of  a  layman  enter 
the  service  of  the  church,  they  generally  become 
monks.  The  schools  for  the  education  of  priests' 
sons  are  of  three  grades,  —  schools,  seminaries, 
academies.  In  the  lowest,  the  scholars  enter  at 
seven,  and  remain  until  twelve  years  old.  In  the 
latter  years  of  their  stay  they  are  taught  Latin  and 
Greek;  so  that,  even  it  they  do  not  go  to  a  semi- 
nary, they  can  serve  as  reader  or  chorister  in  vil- 
lage churches.  There  may  be  several  such  schools 
in'" a  parish,  but  there  can  be  only  one  seminary. 
The  latter  is  under  immediate  episcopal  direction. 
The  ]  irincipal  is  a  monk,  archimandrite,  or  aspirant 
to  a  bishopric.  The  professors  are  partly  monks, 
and  partly  laity.  Their  number  is  great,  for  there 
are  sometimes  as  many  as  twenty  in  one  seminary : 
but  the  number  of  scholars  is  also  great,  since 
every  priest  has  the  right  to  send  his  sons  thither; 
and,  as  there  are  not  enough  churches  for  the 
priests  thus  educated,  many  of  the  scholars  go 
into  other  callings.  PALMER. 

SEMINARIES,  Theological,  of  the  United 
States.     See  Theological  Seminaries. 

SEMI-PELAGIANISM,  u,  term  invented  by  the 
schoolmen,  denotes  a  view  which  was  developed 
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within  the  time  of  the  Fathers,  and  which  tries  to 
follow  a  middle  course  between  Augustine  and 
Pelagius.  In  the  West  the  powerful  personality 
of  Augustine,  the  vigorous  proceedings  of  the 
African  Church,  the  assent  of  the  see  of  Rome, 
and  the  effective  aid  of  imperial  rescript,  procured 
the  victory  for  the  views  of  Augustine ;  but  in 
the  East  the  Greek  Church  continued  its  course, 
unconcerned  by  what  took  place  in  the  West, 
even  after  the  condemnation  of  the  Nestorians, 
and  implicitly  also  of  the  Pelagians,  by  the  synod 
of  Ephesus.  Soon,  however,  it  became  apparent, 
that,  even  in  the  West,  there  were  many  people 
who  took  offence  at  the  rigorism  of  Augustine, 
and  still  more  who  believed  that  they  were  fol- 
lowing him,  though  they  had  really  no  idea  of 
the  consequences  which  his  doctrine  involved. 

The  discrepancy  became  patent  before  Augus- 
tine died.  His  two  pupils  and  friends,  Prosper 
of  Aqnitaine,  and  Hilary,  informed  him  by  let- 
ters (Aug.  Ep.  22')  and  'J'J(l)  that  the  monks  of 
Massilia  accused  him  of  having,  in  his  contro- 
versy with  Pelagius,  set  forth  propositions  which 
contradicted  the  doctrines  of  the  Fathers  and  the 
church  in  general.  In  the  letters  the  Massilian 
monks  are  described  as  holding,  that  by  faith  and 
baptism  any  one  can  be  saved,  if  he  only  will; 
that  the  will  to  be  saved  is  implanted  in  human 
nature  by  the  Creator  himself;  that  predestina- 
tion either  must  presuppose  a  difference  of  human 
nature,  or  lead  into  fatalism,  etc.  It  is  evident 
that  those  monks  simply  wanted  to  find  a  middle 
way  between  the  Angustinian  doctrine  of  predes- 
tination and  the  Pelagian  doctrine  of  (he  free  will 
of  man.  At  their  head  stood  John  Cassianus,  a 
pupil  of  Chrysostom,  and  for  some  time  an  inmate 
of  an  Egyptian  desert  monastery,  whose  writings, 
flowing  with  monkish  fervor,  show  marks  of  in- 
fluence from  the  Greek  theology.  The  report  of 
Prosper  and  Hilary  called  forth  the  two  treatises 
of  Augustine,  De  prcedestinalione  sanctorum  and  De 
dono  persevermilke :  but  they  did  not  succeed  in 
convincing  the  Massilian  monks.  Shortly  after 
(4:50),  Augustine  died,  and  Prosper  found  himself 
the  chief  opponent  of  the  Semi-Pelagian  move- 
ment. He  repaired  to  Rome,  and  induced  Pope 
Celestine  to  address  a  letter  to  the  bishops  of  Gaul 
(Mansi:  Coll.  Condi. ,  iv.  p.  451).  The  letter  is 
unconditional  in  its  defence  of  Augustine,  and  full 
of  reproaches  against  those  bishops  of  Gaul  who 
introduced  novelties,  and  put  forward  indiscrimi- 
nate and  useless  questions.  But  it  is  strikingly 
silent  about  the  real  point  at  issue.  Nor  did 
Sixtus,  the  successor  of  Celestine,  find  it  suitable 
to  be  more  explicit  on  the  matter.  .Meanwhile 
Prosper  wrote  his  various  books  against  the  Semi- 
Pelagians  (see  the  respective  articles),  and  others 
came  to  his  aid.  The  De  mcalinne  gentium,  gener- 
ally, though  hardly  on  sufficient  grounds,  ascribed 
to  Leo  the  Great,  and  found  among  his  works,  is 
an  attempt  at  reconciliation.  The  expressions 
are  very  much  mitigated  ;  but,  as  nothing  of  the 
principle  has  been  given  up,  it  exercised  no  influ- 
ence. On  the  contrary,  the  Augustinian  doctrine 
of  predestination  now' began  to  be  attacked,  even 
with  great  harshness,  by  people  who  did  not 
belong  to  the  Semi-Pelagian  camp;  and  its  adher- 
ents, though  never  condemned  by  the  church  as  a 
sect,  were  marked  out  by  the  Semi-Pelagians  as 
prcEi/estinati.    Interesting 'in  this  respect  is  the  Pne- 


destinatus  sice  prcvdestinatorum  hwresis,  first  edited 
by  Sirmond,  Paris,  Kilo,  and  by  him  ascribed  to 
the  younger  Arnobius.  It  consists  of  three  books  : 
the  first  contains  a  catalogue  of  heresies  ending 
with  that  of  the  prwdeslinati .  the  second,  a  repre- 
sentation of  that  heresy ;  and  the  third,  its  refu- 
tation from  a  Semi- Pelagian  point  of  view. 

For  some  time  the  controversy  seems  to  have 
been  brought  to  rest,  or  to  have  been  forgotten, 
on  account  of  the  great  political  disturbances 
under  which  Gaul  suffered  during  the  fifth  cen- 
tury. In  the  latter  half  of  the  century,  however, 
it  once  more  comes  to  the  foreground  with  Faus- 
tus,  bishop  of  Reji  (Riez),  and  the  presbyter  Luci- 
dus.  The  latter  was  a  passionate  adherent  of  the 
doctrine  of  predestination,  and,  as  friendly  expos- 
tulations led  to  nothing,  Faustus  publicly  attacked 
him,  and  invited  him  to  a  disputation  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  assembled  bishops.  The"  disputa- 
tion took  place,  probably,  at  the  synod  of  Aries 
(-175)  ;  and  Lucidus  declared  himself  defeated, 
and  recanted.  Shortly  after,  Faustus  published 
his  De  gratia  et  humance  mentis  libero  arbitrio,  which 
w  as  received  with  great  applause ;  so  that  the 
whole  of  Gaul  seemed  to  have  been  conquered  by 
Semi-Pelagianism.  In  the  beginning  of  the  sixth 
century,  however,  a  sudden  change  took  place  in 
the  state  of  affairs.  Those  Scythian  monks, 
who,  during  the  reign  of  Justin  I.  and  Justinian, 
preached  theopaschitism  in  Constantinople,  were 
naturally  opponents  of  Pelagius.  Having  tried 
in  vain  to  introduce  themselves  to  Pope  Hormis- 
das,  they  sent  a  confession  of  faith  to  the  African 
bishops  who  lived  in  exile  in  Sardinia.  It  is 
found  in  Bibl.  Max.  Patr-i.,  Lyons,  ix.,  and  ends 
up  with  a  condemnation,  not  only  of  Pelagius, 
but  also  of  Faustus.  Fulgentius  of  Ruspe,  the 
most  prominent  of  the  African  bishops,  responded 
with  his  De  inearnalione  et  gratia,  in  which  he  com- 
pletely refuted  Semi-Pelagianism,  though  without 
mentioning  the  name  of  Faustus.  The  case  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  emperor  Justinian, 
and  he  asked  Hormisdas  to  pronounce  his  opinion 
on  it.  The  answer  of  the  Pope  (520)  is  very  diplo- 
matical  (Mansi :  Coll.  Cone.,  viii.).  It  defends 
Augustine,  it  defends  Faustus,  it  defends  every 
thing;  but  it  was  very  unceremoniously  handled 
by  Johannes  Maxentius,  the  leader  of  the  monks, 
in  his  Jtesjionsio  ad  epistotain  llormisdo:  (Bibl.  Max. 
Patr.,  Lyons,  ix.),  who  demonstrated,  that,  if 
Augustine  is  right,  Faustus  must  be  wrong.  The 
tide  was  now  turning.  Even  in  Gaul,  Semi-Pela- 
gianism found  influential  adversaries  ;  an  Avitus 
of  Yienne,  a  Cassarius  of  Aries,  and  the  synod  of 
Orange  (Arausio),  actually  condemned  it  (Mansi  : 
Con.  Coll.,  viii.).  The  decrees  of  the  synod  of 
Orange  were  afterwards  confirmed,  by  Pope  Boni- 
face II.  and  the  synod  of  Valence,  and  officially 
Semi-Pelagianism  was  denounced.  This  must  not 
be  understood,  however,  as  if  it  had  been  really 
extinguished.  By  the  decrees  of  the  synod  of 
Orange,  the  expressions  of  Augustine  were  ac- 
cepted ;  but  how  far  people  were  from  really 
embracing  his  principles  is  shown  by  the  contro- 
versies of  Gottschalk,  of  the  schoolmen  and  the 
monastic  orders,  of  the  reformers,  of  Arminius, 
of  the  Jesuits  and  the  Jansenists,  etc. 

Lit.  —  The  sources  are  found  in  the  writings 
of  Cassianus,  Prosper  of  Aqi  itaine,  Faus- 
tus of  Reji,  Fulgentius  or  Ri-^pk,  and  others. 
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For  modern  treatment  of  the  subject,  see  litera- 
ture to  art.  Pelagianism,  and  J.  Geffken:  Hist. 
Semipelag.,  Gbttingen,  1826.  W.  moller. 

SEMITIC  LANGUAGES.  I.  Name.  — Up  to  the 
latter  part  of  the  last  century,  before  Sanskrit  was 
known  to  Europe,  or  attention  had  been  directed 
to  the  Central  and  Eastern  Asiatic  tongues,  or 
those  of  Africa  (except  Coptic),  the  title  "Oriental 
languages  "  signified  only  Hebrew  and  its  sister 
dialects:  these  alone,  with  the  exception  of  Coptic, 
had  been  the  object  of  scientific  study.  Up  to 
this  time,  all  study  of  non-classical  languages  was 
connected  with  the  Bible  ;  and  it  is  to  biblical 
students  that  we  owe  what  was  done  in  Hebrew, 
Arabic,  Ethiopic,  and  the  related  tongues,  for  the 
preceding  three  hundred  years.  But  when  the 
linguistic  circle  began  to  widen,  and  attempts 
were  made  at  classification,  the  need  of  special 
names  for  the  different  linguistic  groups  was  felt ; 
and,  for  the  more  general  divisions,  recourse  was 
naturally  had  to  the  genealogies  in  the  table  of 
nations  in  Gen.  x.  The  credit,  if  such  it  be,  of 
having  originated  the  name  "  Semitic "  (from 
Noah's  son  Sem,  or  She m)  for  the  Hebrew  group, 
is  to  be  given  either  to  Schlozer  or  to  Eichhorn,  — 
to  which  of  the  two  is  doubtful.  The  first  known 
use  of  the  term  is  in  Schlbzer's  article  on  the 
Chaldasans,  in  Eichhorn's  Repcrlorium,  8,  161 
(1781),  and  he  seems  to  claim  the  honor  of  its 
invention ;  but  a  similar  claim  is  made  by  Eich- 
horn himself,  without  mention  of  Schlozer,  in  his 
Allgemeine  Bibliolhek,  6,  772  (1794).  Eichhorn, 
however,  appears  to  have  been  accepted  as  the 
author  of  the  name :  he  is  so  said  to  be  by  A  de- 
long  (Mithrklales,  I.  300;  1806),  from  whose 
manner  of  speaking  of  it  we  may  infer  that  it 
had  not  then  come  into  general  use.  In  a  short 
while,  however,  it  was  everywhere  adopted,  and 
is  now  the  recognized  name  of  this  group  of  lan- 
guages. In  Germany  and  France,  and  to  some 
extent  at  least  in  England  (so  Coleridge,  Table- 
Talk,  1827),  the  form  '-Semitic"  was  employed 
(after  Septuagint  and  Latin  Vulgate,  and  Luther's 
"  Sem,"  instead  of  Hebrew  "  Shem  ") ;  while  some 
English  and  American  writers  prefer  the  form 
"  Shemitic,"  after  the  more  accurate  translitera- 
tion of  the  Hebrew.  Between  the  two  there  is 
little  to  choose.  The  shorter  form,  now  the  more 
common  one,  is  preferable  to  the  other,  because  it 
is  shorter,  and  in  so  far  as  it  is  farther  removed 
from  genealogical  misconception.  The  once  popu- 
lar but  unscientific  threefold  division  of  all  the 
languages  of  the  world  into  Japhetic,  Shemitic, 
and  Hamitic,  is  now  abandoned  by  scholars. 
"  Shemitic  "  is  misleading,  in  so  far  as  it  appears 
to  restrict  itself  to  the  languages  spoken  by  the 
peoples  mentioned  in  the  table  of  nations  as 
descendants  of  Shem ;  while  it  in  fact  includes 
dialects,  as  the  Phoenician  and  Philistine,  which 
are  assigned  in  the  table  to  Ham.  The  form 
"  Semitic  "  (in  English,  but  not  in  German  and 
French),  as  farther  removed  than  "Shemitic" 
from  "  Shem,"  may,  perhaps,  be  more  easily 
treated  as  in  itself  meaningless,  and  made  to 
accept  such  meaning  as  science  may  give  it.  On 
the  other  hand,  as  meaningless,  it  is  felt  by  some 
to  be  objectionable  ;  and  other  names,  expressing 
a  geographical,  or  ethnical,  or  linguistic  differen- 
tia of  the  languages  in  question,  have  been  sought, 
e.g.,  Western  Asiatic,  Arabian,  Syro-Arabian  :  but 


none  proposed  have  been  definite  and  euphonic- 
enough  to  gain  general  approbation,  and  it  is 
likely  that  "Semitic"  will  retain  its  place  for 
the  present.  If  a  new  name  is  to  be  adopted, 
some  such  term  as  "Triliteral"  would  be  the 
most  appropriate  ;  since  triliterality  of  stems  is- 
Hie  most  striking  characteristic  of  this  family  of 
languages,  and  is  found  in  no  other  family. 

II.  Territory. —  In  ancient  times  (c.  B.C. 
1000)  the  Semites  occupied  as  their  proper  terri- 
tory the  south-western  corner  of  Asia;  their 
boundaries,  generally  stated,  being, — on  the  east, 
the  mountain  range  (modern  Kurdish)  running 
about  forty  miles  east  of  the  Tigris  River,  and  the 
Persian  Gulf;  on  the  south,  the  Indian  Ocean; 
on  the  west,  the  Red  Sea,  Egypt,  the  Mediterra- 
nean Sea,  and  Cilicia;  and,  on  the  north,  the 
Taurus  or  the  Masius  Mountains.  The  norlh 
and  east  lines  are  uncertain,  from  the  absence  of 
full  data  in  the  early  Assyrian  records.  Not  long- 
before  the  beginning  of  our  era,  Semitic  emi- 
grants from  Southern  Arabia  crossed  the  Strait  of 
Bab-el-iMandeb,  and  occupied  the  part  of  Africa 
lying  just  south  of  Egypt,  their  territory  being 
about  that  of  the  modern  Abesinia :  these  were- 
the  Geez  ("  emigrants,"  "freemen  "),  or  Semitic- 
Ethiopians.  The  main  Semitic  region  thus  lay- 
between  the  tenth  and  thirty-eighth  degrees  of 
north  latitude  and  the  forty-fourth  and  sixtieth 
degrees  of  east  longitude,  with  an  area  of  over 
a  million  square  miles.  Semitic  colonies  estab- 
lished themselves  early  in  Egypt  (Phoenicians  ii> 
the  Delta,  and  perhaps  the  Hyksos),  and  on  the 
north  coast  of  Africa  (Carthage  and  other  cities) 
and  the  south  coast  of  France  (Marseilles)  and 
Spain,  but  probably  not  in  Asia  Minor  or  in 
Greece.  In  modern  times,  Syrian  Semites  are 
found  in  Kurdistan,  as  far  east  as  the  western 
shore  of  Lake  Urmi  (lat.  37°  30'  N.  ;  long.  45° 
30'  E.)  ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  this  region 
was  Semitic  before  the  beginning  of  our  era.  A 
large  part  of  the  Semitic  territory  was  desert. 
Only  those  portions  which  skirt  the  banks  of  rivers 
and  the  shores  of  seas  were  occupied  by  settled 
populations ;  the  desert  was  traversed  by  tribes 
of  nomads,  whose  life  was  largely  predatory.  Se- 
mitic speech  is  interesting,  not  from  the  size  of 
the  territory  and  population  it  represents,  but  from 
the  controlling  influence  it  has  exerted  on  human 
history  through  its  religious  ideas. 

The  original  seat  of  the  Semites  is  unknown. 
There  must  have  been  a  primitive  Semitic  race 
and  a  primitive  Semitic  language,  which  existed 
before  the  historical  Semitic  peoples  and  dialects 
had  taken  shape. ;  but  of  this  primitive  race  we 
can  say  no  more  than  that  it  goes  back  to  a,  re- 
mote antiquity  ;  since  of  one  of  its  daughters,  the 
Babylonian  people,  there  are  traces  in  the  fourth 
millennium  B.C.  It  has  been  attempted  to  de- 
termine the  habitat  of  the  Semites,  before  they 
broke  up  into  separate  nations,  from  their  tradi- 
tions, and  from  the  vocabulary  of  the  primitive 
tongue  made  out  by  a  comparison  of  the  existing 
dialects;  but  no  trustworthy  result  has  been 
reached.  The  oldest  accounts  say  nothing  defi- 
nite. In  Gen.  xi.  2,  for  example,  we  have  the 
statement  that  the  whole  body  of  the  descendants- 
of  Noah  journeyed  "  eastward  "  (so  DTpD  is  to  be 
rendered),  that  is,  toward  the  Tigris-Euphrates 
region ;  but  w  e  are  not  told  from  what  point  they 
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came,  nor  is  there  here  any  thing  of  a  separate 
Semitic  people.  Again  :  in  the  same  chapter,  the 
assembled  human  race  is  said  to  have  been  scat- 
tered from  the  city  Babel,  without,  however,  any 
indication  of  the  points  to  which  the  descendants 
of  Noah's  three  sons  severally  went.  At  most,  we 
may  see  here  a  dim  feeling-  that  the  .Semites  had 
once  lived  together  in  the  Tigris-Euphrates  val- 
ley ;  but  this  might  be  referred  to  the  fact  that 
the  Hebrews  knew  that  they  themselves  had 
come  from  that  region  to  Canaan.  So  other 
.Semitic  people  has,  so  far  as  we  know,  any  an- 
cient tradition  on  this  point.  The  evidence  from 
the  primitive  Semitic  vocabulary  is  equally  vague. 
Its  terms  for  land,  mountains,  rivers,  seas,  metals, 
grains,  fruits,  and  animals,  do  not  allow  us  to  fix 
on  any  particular  spot  in  Western  Asia  as  the 
locality  where  such  terms  must  have  originated. 
"We  are  obliged,  therefore,  to  reject  the  hypotheses 
which  make  the  mountains  of  Armenia,  or  the 
lower  Tigris-Euphrates  valley,  or  the  Arabian 
Desert,  the  cradle  of  the  Semitic  race,  and  to 
leave  the  question  at  present  unsolved. 

The  Semitic  territory  was  enclosed  by  that  of 
great  rival  peoples,  Indo-Europeans  (Persians  and 
Greeks)  on  the  east  and  the  west,  and  Egypt  on 
the  south.  In  ancient  times,  however,  the  lan- 
guage was  very  little  affected  by  foreign  influence, 
except  at  one  point.  According  to  the  view  now 
held  by  most  Assyriologists,  tin:  Babylonian- As- 
syrians, conquering  the  non-Semitic  Accadian- 
Sumerians,  who  preceded  them  as  occupants  of 
the  Tigris-Euphrates  valley,  in  adopting  the  civ- 
ilization of  the  conquered,  adopted  a  number  of 
their  words,  some  of  which  are  found  in  Hebrew 
also,  and  in  others  of  the  dialects.  Hebrew  made 
a  few  loans  in  early  times  from  the  Egyptian, 
and  at  a  later  period,  possibly  from  the  Indian, 
and  then  from  the  Persian,  Greek,  and  Latin  ;  and 
the  ecclesiastical  Aramaic  was  naturally  greatly 
affected  by  Greek  and  Latin.  The  loan-words 
are  easily  recognized,  except  those  which  come 
from  the  Accadian-Sumerian. 

All  the  Semitic  nationalities,  except  the  Ara- 
bian and  the  Geez  (Ethiopia),  died  out  before  the 
second  century  of  our  era.  The  Babylonian- 
Assyrian  disappeared  from  history  in  the  sixth 
century  B.C.,  and  their  language  survived  only  a 
few  centuries.  The  Phoenicians  lingered  in  Asia 
till  the  time  of  the  Antoniues,  and  their  language 
in  Africa  (Carthage)  till  toward  the  fifth  century 
of  our  era  (mentioned  by  Augustine  and  Jerome). 
The  Syrian  Aramaeans  lo^fc  their  independence  in 
the  eighth  century  B.C.,  but  continued  to  exist, 
and  their  dialect  revived  in  the  second  century 
A.D.  as  a  Christian  language;  and  the  Jewish 
Aramaic  continued  for  some  centuries  (up  to  the 
eleventh  century  A.D.)  to  be  the  spoken  and 
literary  tongue  of  the  Palestinian  and  Babylonian 
Jews.  The  Jewish  people,  broken  up  by  the 
Romans  in  the  first  century  A.D.,  and  scattered 
over  the  world,  have  carried  Hebrew  with  them 
as  a  learned,  artificial  tongue.  The  Arabians  did 
not  appear  as  a  nation  till  the  sixth  century. 
Geez  proper  died  out  about  the  sixth  century 
A.D.,  remaining,  however,  as  the  ecclesiastical 
and  learned  language ;  and  the  nationality  is  still 
in  existence. 

III.  Divisions.  — The  various  Semitic  dialects 
closely  resemble  one  another,  there  being,  for  ex- 


ample, between  no  two  of  them  such  dissimilarity 
as  exists  between  Greek  and  Latin;  but  the 
family  is  divided  into  two  well-defined  groups 
and  several  sub-groups,  the  difference  between 
which,  in  vocabulary  and  forms,  is  considerably 
greater  than  that  between  any  two  members  of 
the  same  group  or  sub-group.  The  relations  of 
the  dialects  may  be  seen  from  the  following 
table,  which  is  designed  to  include  all  Semitic 
forms  of  speech  that  can  lay  claim  to  linguistic 
individuality,  except  a  few  modern  jargons  men- 
tioned belowr. 


I.  North  Semitic. 

1.  Eastern.  1, 

a.  Babylonian. 

b.  Assyrian. 

2.  Northern. 
Aramaic. 

a.  East  Aramaic. 
a.  Syriact  Dialect  of 

Edessa). 

p.  IWamlean. 

y.  Nabathean. 
6.  West  Aramaic. 

a.  Samaritan. 

)3.  Jewish  Aramaic 
(Daniel,  Ezra, 
Targums,  Talmud). 

y.  Palmyrene. 

8.  Egyptian  Aramaic. 

3.  Western. 

u.  Phoenician. 
Old  Phcenieian. 
Late  Phoenician  (Punic) 

b.  Hebrew. 

c.  Moahitish  and  other  Can; 


II.  South  Semitic 


Northern. 
Arabic. 
Southern. 

a.  Sabsean,   or    Him- 
yaritic. 

Mahri. 

Hakili  (Ehkili). 
V.  Geez,  or  Ethiopic. 
*«.  Old  Geez. 

p.  Tigre. 

y.  Tigriiia. 

6.  Amharic. 

e.  Harari. 


aanitish  dialects. 


Of  these  the  following  are  now  spoken  :  (1) 
Aramaic,  by  the  Xestorian  and  Jacobite  Chris- 
tians in  Upper  Mesopotamia,  near  Mosul,  thence 
eastward  to  the  western  shore  of  Lake  Urmi,  and 
northward  in  the  Kurdish  Mountains  (Ndldeke, 
Neust/r.  Gram.  Ein/eilmii/)  ;  and  by  the  remnant 
of  the  Mandeans  in  Lower  Mesopotamia  (Noldeke, 
Muiid.  Gram.  Eiideitung).  (2)  Arabic  is  the  only 
Semitic  dialect  that  has  now  any  real  life.  It  is 
spoken  in  various  sub-dialects,  —  by  the  Bedawin 
of  the  Arabian  Desert;  in  Egypt,  and,  as  eccle- 
siastical language,  in  Turkey ;  in  the  Magreb 
(north  coast  of  Africa) ;  in  Syria ;  in  Malta,  where 
the  vernacular  is  a  strange  mixture,  with  Arabic 
as  its  basis,  but  many  Italian  and  other  words ; 
on  the  coast  of  Malabar  (the  Mapuli  jargon). 
The  Mosarabic,  a  Spanish-Arabic  jargon  formerly 
spoken  in  the  south  of  Spain,  became  extinct  in 
the  last  century.  (3)  Geez :  the  four  dialects, 
Tigre,  Tigrina,  Amharic,  Ilarari,  are  still  spoken 
in  Abesinia.  (4)  Hebrew  is  studied  by  the  Jews 
as  a  sacred  language,  and  by  a  few  of  them, 
chiefly  the  older  orthodox  bodies  in  Germany  and 
Austria,  is  to  some  extent  written  and  spoken. 
This  spoken  language  contains  a  large  admixture 
of  modern  European  terms.  The  literary  Hebrew 
of  to-day  occupies  about  the  same  position  among 
the  Jews  as  Latin  among  us. 

Of  languages  which  have  been  strongly  affected 
by  Semitic  tongues  may  be  mentioned  the  Iranian 
Huzvaresh,  or  Pahlavi  (the  language  of  the  Bunde- 
hesh),  which  is  greatly  Aramaized ;  the  Iranian 
Persian,  whose  vocabulary  is  largely  Arabic,  and 
even  its  syntax  appears  to  have  been  somewhat 
Semitized  ;  the  Indian  Hindustani,  which,  de- 
veloped under  Moslem  influence,  also  contains  a 
large  number  of  Arabic  words  ;  and  the  Turkish, 
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especially  the  literary  and  learned  language  of 
Constantinople,  which  in  like  manner,  and  fur  (lie 
same  reason,  has  a  large  infusion  of  Arabic. 

IV.  Characteristics. — These  may  be  di- 
vided into  forma!  (grammar),  material  (vocabu- 
lary), and  stylistic  (rhetoric  and  thought).  (1) 
Grammar.  The  Semitic  phonetic  system  has  a 
marked  individuality.  It  is  probable  that  the 
original  Semitic  alphabet  was  nearly  identical 
with  that  of  the  classical  Arabic,  containing  six 
gutturals  (Alef,  Ila,  Ila,  Ha,  Ayin,  Gavin),  five  ovu- 
lars (Kaf,  Ta,  Za,  Sad,  Dad),  two  palatals  (Kaf, 
Gam),  two  linguo-dentals  (Ta,  Dal),  two  labials 
(Pa,  15a),  six  liquids  (Ila,  Ya,   Lam,  W'aw,  and 

the  nasals  Mim,  Xun),  three  sibilants  (Sin,  Sin, 
Zayin),  and  perhaps  six  spirants  (Kaf,  Gam,  Ta, 
Dal,  Pa,  Ba).  No  existing  dialect  has  all  these 
letters,  but  there  are  traces  of  most  of  them  in 
all.  Thus,  comparison  of  Assyrian  and  Arabic 
makes  it  probable  that  the  former  contained  all 
these  h-sounds  (ha,  ha,  ha),  though  only  one  of 
them  (ha)  is  now  found  in  it.  Hebrew  (Septua- 
gint   transliteration)    seems    to    have    possessed 

Gayin,  as  well  as  Ayin;  the  South  Semitic  group 
shows  all  the  uvuiars,  and  the  Hebrew  all  the 
spirants.  It  may  be,  however,  that  the  parent 
Semitic  speech  had  fewer  uvuiars  and  spirants, 
and  that  the  Southern  group  developed  the  for- 
mer, and  the  Northern  the  latter.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  Hebrew  Samek  and  Sin  represent  two 
different  sounds.  It  is  likely,  also,  that  not  all 
the  sounds  above  mentioned  are  original,  i.e., 
some  of  them  may  fie  merely  modifications  of 
earlier  and  simpler  sounds  ;  but  we  are  concerned 
here  only  with  the  consonantal  material  possessed 
by  the  primitive  Semitic  tongue,  and  not  with  the 
material  out  of  which  its  alphabet  may  have  been 
formed.  The  Semitic  alphabet  is  thus  seen  to  be 
characterized  by  fulness  of  guttural,  uvular,  and 
spirant  consonants.  In  the  several  dialects,  the 
movement  has  been  towards  a  diminution  of  the 
number  of  gutturals  and  uvuiars ;  namely,  by 
changing  these  into  similar  letters  pronounced 
farther  forward  in  the  mouth.  Assyrian,  Gali- 
lean Jewish  Aramaic,  and  iW andean  threw  off 
the  most  of  the  gutturals;  modern  Arabic,  has 
diminished  the  number  of  its  uvuiars;  and  Geez, 
of  its  uvuiars  and  gutturals.  This  is  a  tendency, 
observable  in  all  languages,  to  bring  forward  the 
consonants,  and  thus  facilitate  their  pronuncia- 
tion.—  The  vowel  material  of  the  primitive  Se- 
mitic was  simple,  consisting,  probably,  of  the 
three  vowels,  a,  i,  u,  with  the  corresponding  long 
a,  I,  a.  These  have  been  variously  modified  in 
the  different  dialects.  Assyrian  has  G  ;  Aramaic, 
8,  o;  Hebrew,  a,  e,  e,  o,  0;  modern  Arabic,  6,  e, 
a.  (aw),  o;  Geez,  e,  e,  o. — Morpholoijically,  the 
Semitic  languages  belong  to  the  class  called  in- 
flecting, standing  in  this  respect  alongside  of  the 
Indo-European.  Their  most  marked  peculiarity 
is  their  triliteralism :  most  stems  consist  of  three 
consonants,  on  which,  by  prefixes,  affixes,  and  in- 
ternal vowel-changes,  all  derived  forms  are  made. 
The  noun  has  gender  (masculine  and  feminine), 
number,  case.  The  verb  has  gender,  number, 
person,  but  properly  no  distinction  of  tense  (in 
the  sense  of  time),  instead  of  which  there  are  two 
forms  which    denote  respectively  completedness 


and  ingressiveness  of  action.  The  notions  of  re- 
flection, intensity,  causation,  are  expressed  by  de- 
rived verbal  stems  made  by  prefixes  and  infixes. 
—  The  Semitic  syntax  is  marked  by  great  sim- 
plicity of  articulation.  The  different  clauses  of 
the.  sentence  are,  for  the  most  part,  connected  by 
the  most  general  word  "  and  ;  "  there  is  little  or 
no  inversion  and  transposition  for  rhetorical 
effect;  and  there  are  no  elaborate  periods.  The 
structure  is  commonly  and  properly  described  as 
monumental  or  lapidary.  The  most  striking 
special  peculiarity  of  the  syntax  is  the  phonetic- 
abridgment  of  the  noun  (status  construclus)  to 
show  that  it  is  defined  by  the  following  word  or 
clause.  The  absence  of  compounds  (except  in 
proper  names)  is  another  marked  feature,  —  an 
illustration  of  the  isolating  character  of  the 
thought.  The  whole  conception  of  the  sentence 
is  detached,  isolated,  and  picturesque.  Of  these 
general  Semitic  characteristics,  the  Hebrew  and 
Assyrian,  wdiich  first  produced  literatures,  show 
the  most,  and  the  Aramaic  and  Arabic,  whose 
literary  life  began  late,  the  least.  (2)  Vocabulary. 
The  Semitic  word-material  differs  greatly  accord- 
ing to  the  periods  and  the  circumstances  of  the 
various  peoples.  The  pre-Christian  literary  re- 
mains are  very  scanty.  From  the  Israelites  we 
have  only  a  few  prophetical  discourses,  historical 
books,  and  sacred  hymns,  and  ethical  works,  to- 
gether with  several  law-books,  —  no  secular  pro- 
ductions (unless  the  Song  of  Songs  be  so  regarded); 
from  the  Assyrians,  somewhat  more,  —  royal  and 
commercial  inscriptions,  geographical,  astronomi- 
cal, grammatical,  and  religious  works,  and  frag- 
ments of  epic  and  other  poems  ;  from  the  Phoeni- 
cians, a  few  short  inscriptions ;  and  from  the 
others,  nothing.  The  Hebrew  literature  is  full 
in  terms  relating  to  religious  feelings  and  acts, 
scanty  in  philosophical  and  artistic  terms  and  in 
names  of  things  pertaining  to  common  life :  the 
Assyrian  has  more  of  the  last,  but  is  equally  de- 
ficient in  the  first.  In  later  times,  however,  the 
Aramaic  (classical  and  Jewish),  and  the  Arabic 
under  Greek  influence,  created  larger  vocabula- 
ries, and  developed  some  power  of  philosophical 
expression.  From  the  nature  of  the  national  cul- 
ture, these  languages,  though  their  vocabularies 
are  sometimes  (the  Arabic  especially)  very  large, 
do  not  satisfy  the  needs  of  western  life.  They 
multiply  words  for  objects  and  acts  which  we  do 
not  care  to  particularize,  and  are  deficient  in  terms 
for  those  which  we  wish  to  express  with  precision. 
(■>)  The  above  description  of  the  vocabulary  and 
syntax  will  serve  to  characterize  the  style  and 
thought  of  the  Semitic  tongues.  The  highest 
artistic  shape  they  lane  not,  either  in  prose  or  in 
poetry.  They  do  not  readily  lend  themselves  to 
philosophy  proper  or  to  art.  But  in  the  simple 
expression  of  emotion,  and  the  condensation  of 
practical  wisdom  into  household  words,  they  are 
not  surpassed  by  the  most  highly  developed  Indo- 
European  languages:  in  these  respects  the  Bible 
has  an  acknowledged  pre-eminence. 

V.  Liteuaky  Products.  —  It  will  be  suffi- 
cient here  to  mention  briefly  the  general  charac- 
teristics of  tin1  literature  of  the  Semitic  languages  : 
for  more  particular  accounts  see  the  articles  on 
the  different  languages.  Of  the  different  forms 
of  poetry,  the  Semites  have  produced  only  the 
lyric ;    such  as  the   Old-Testament   Psalms,  the 
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Syrian  hymns,  and  the  Arabian  Kasidas.  What 
has  sometimes  been  described  as  Semitic  epos 
and  drama  is  either  not  Semitic  (as  the  Assyrian 
Izdubar  epos,  which  was  derived  from  a  non- 
Semitic  people;  and  the  drama  of  the  Jewish 
poet  Ezelriel,  which  is  an  isolated  imitation  of 
the  Greek),  or  not  epos  or  drama  (as  the  Book  of 
Job,  which  is  not  a  drama,  but  a  religious  argu- 
ment carried  on  in  the  form  of  alternate  speeches; 
and  the  Arabian  romance  of  Antar,  which  is  a 
string  of  loosely  connected  stories).  The  subjec- 
tive character  of  the  poetic  thought  is  obvious : 
no  action  or  phenomenon  in  outward  nature  or 
in  human  life  is  described  for  its  own  sake,  but 
always  as  a  part  of  the  feeling  of  the  writer.  As 
poetry  it  takes  high  rank.  The  Hebrew  lyrics 
are  sonorous  and  rhythmical,  the  Arabian  are 
ingenious  and  lively;  the  Syrian,  however,  are 
tame.  The  historical  writing  of  the  Semites  has 
never  attained  a  scientific  or  artistic  form.  It 
is  either  baldly  annalistic  (as  parts  of  the  Old- 
Testament  Book  of  Kings,  the  Assyrian  royal  in- 
scriptions, and  the  Arabic  histories),  or,  when  it 
attempts  more  connected  presentation  of  the  facts, 
it  is  subjective  and  pragmatic,  arranging  the  his- 
torical facts  so  as  to  point  a  moral,  or  support  a 
theory.  In  one  department,  prophetic  discourse, 
the  Semitic  literature  is  unrivalled  :  there  is  noth- 
ing in  any  other  family  of  languages  like  the 
prophetic  oratory  of  the  Old  Testament,  or  the 
declamation  of  the  Kuran.  In  other  departments, 
as  fiction  and  philosophy,  the  Semites  have  never 
been  original,  1  nit  always  imitators  ( Thousand  and 
One  Nights,  the  Arabian  philosophy.  The  Per- 
sian  Arabic  is,  of  course,  not  to  be  considered 
here.) 

YI.  Relations  to  othei:  Families  of  Lan- 
guages. —  So  far  as  our  present  knowledge  goes, 
it  is  doubtful  whether  the  Semitic  family  is  ge- 
netically connected  with  any  other  in  the  world. 
Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  show  a  re- 
lationship between  it  and  its  neighbors,  especially 
the  Indo-European  and  the  Egyptian.  In  respect 
to  the  former,  the  attempt  may  be  said  to  be 
wholly  unsuccessful.  The  case  is  somewhat  dif- 
ferent with  the  Egyptian,  between  whose  personal 
pronouns  and  the  Semitic  there  is  a  remarkable 
resemblance ;  though  this  isolated  point  of  con- 
tact, considering  the  very  great  differences  be- 
tween the  two  families  in  other  respects,  gives  an 
insecure  basis  for  comparison.  There  is  a  simi- 
lar resemblance  between  the  structure  of  the 
Semitic  verb  and  that  of  the  Cushite  group  of 
languages  (the  Galla,  Saho,  and  others,  near  Abe- 
sinia),  but  nothing  definite.  At  most,  we  may 
conjecture  an  original  Semitic-Ilamitic  family, 
out  of  which  these  two  have  grown  ;  but  in  that 
case  their  separation  took  place  so  long  ago,  and 
their  paths  since  that  time  have  been  so  different, 
and  the  traces  of  kinship  have  been  so  far  oblit- 
erated, that  it  is  hard  to  see  how  any  valuable 
results  can  be  drawn  from  a  comparison  between 
them.  One  main  obstacle  in  the  comparison  of 
Semitic  words  with  others  is  the  triliteralism  of 
stems  of  the  former  ;  and  it  has  therefore  been  at- 
tempted to  reduce  these  to  biliterals,  but  hitherto 
with  indifferent  success.  It  need  not  be  denied 
that  this  problem  may  hereafter  be  solved,  and 
comparisons  instituted  between  Semitic  and  other 
families,  that  may  be  of  servici-  to  all. 


VII.  Lit. — 1.  Works  on  the  Science  of  Lan- 
guage.—  J.  C.  Adelung:  Mithridates,  Berlin, 
1806-17 ;  B.  W.  Dwight  :  Modern  Philology,  2d 
ed.,  N.Y.,  1860;  H.  Steikthal  :  Charakteristik  der 
hauptsachlichsten  Typen  des  Sprachbaues,  Berlin, 
1860;  Max  Muller  :  Science  of  Language,  N.Y., 
1865;  W.  D.  Whitney:  Language  and  the  Study 
of  Language,  N.Y.,  1873;  A.  Hovelacque  :  La 
Linguistique,  Paris,  1876 ;  A.  II.  Sayce  :  Intro- 
duction to  the  Science  of  Language,  Lond.,  1880. 
2.  Introductions  to  the  Old  Testament.  —  H.  A. 
C.  Havernick,  Eng.  trans.,  Edinburgh,  1852; 
T.  H.  Horne  :  edited  by  S.  Davidson,  London, 
1852 ;  S.  Davidson,  London,  1863 ;  F.  Bleek, 
Eng.  trans.,  London,  1875;  W.  M.  L.  DeWette, 
8th  ed.,  by  E.  Schrader,  Berlin,  1869;  K.  F.  Keil, 
3te  Auflage,  Frankfurt-a.-M.,  1873;  K.  F.  Keil, 
Eng.  trans.,  Edinburgh,  1871  ;  F.  Bleek,  edited 
by  J.  Wellhausen,  Berlin,  1878.  3.  Works  on  the 
Grammar,  Lexicography,  and  History  of  the  Se- 
mitic Languages. —  Julius  FtinsT  :  Lehrgebaiide 
der  aramdischen  Idiome,  Leipzig,  1835 ;  Franz  De- 
litzsch  :  Isugoge  in  gramnntticam  el  lexicogra.phia.nt 
lingua,  hebraica,  Grimmse,  1838;  F.  E.  C.  Die- 
trich: Abhandlungen  fur semitische  Wortforschung, 
Leipzig,  1844 ;  Theodor  Benfey  :  Ueber  das 
Verhdltniss  der  aegyptischen  Sprac/tc  zum  semitische  n 
Sj/rticlislamm,  Leipzig,  1844;  E.  Renan  :  Hisloire 
generate  et  systcme  compare  des  langues  se'mitiques, 
Paris,  1863;  Friedricii  aIuller:  Indogermanisch 
und  semitisch,  Vienna,  1S70  ;  F.  AV.  M.  Philippi  : 
Status  Conslruclus  im  Hebraischen,  Weimar,  1871; 
Friedricii  Delitzsch  :  Studien  ilber  indogerman- 
isch-semitische  Wurzelverwandtschaft,  Leipzig,  1873; 

E.  Schrader  :  Die  Abstammung  der  Chaldder  und 
die  Ursitze  der  Semiten,  in  the  Zeitschrift  d.  Deutsch. 
Morgenl.  Gesellschaft,  27  (1873),  3;  Adolf  Koch: 
Der  semitische  Injinitiv,  Stuttgart,  1874;  Van- 
Drival:  Graminaire  compan'e  des  langues  se'mi- 
tiques et  de  Vcgyjilienne,.  Paris,  1879;  Ignazio 
Guidi:  Delia  sede  primiliea  dei  popoli  Semitici, 
Roma,  1879;  J.  F.  McCurdy:  Aryo-Semitic 
Sjiceclt,  Andover,  1881;  W.  Glsenius:  Hebrdi- 
sches  und  Chalddisches  Handwbrlerbuch,  9th  ed. 
by  Muhlau  and  Volck,  Leipzig,  1883;  Edmund 
Castell  :  Heptaglolton,  Lond.,  1669.  4.  General 
Works. — F.  Lenormant  :  Les  Urigints  de  Vhis- 
toire  d'apres  la  Bible  et  les  traditions  /les  peuples 
orientaux,  vol.  i.,  2d  ed.,  Paris,  1880,  Eng.  trans., 
JSTew  York,  1882,  vol.  ii.,  Paris,  1882  ;  Friedkicii 
Delitzsch:  Wo  lag  das  Paradtcsf  Leipzig,  1881; 

F.  IIommel  :  Die  semitischen  Viilker  u.  Sprachen,  I., 
Die  Semiten  uutJ  ihre  Dedeu/itngftir  d.  Kuliurgesch. 
der  Menschheit,  Leipzig,  1881 ;  A.  Sprenger  :  Das 
Leben  u.  die  Lehre  d.  Mohammads,  Berl.,  1861-65; 
E.  Littre  :  Comment  dans  deux  situations  histor. 
les  Semites  enlrirent  en  competition  avec  les  Aryens, 
Paris.  Leip.,  1879;  i\I.  Duncker:  Hist,  of  Antiq. 
Eng.  trans.,  London,  1877-80.  C.  H.  TOY. 

SEMLER,  Johann  Salomo,  the  founder  of  his- 
torical criticism  of  the  Bible;  was  b.  at  Saalfeld, 
Dee.  18,  1725  ;  and  d.  at  Halle,  March  4,  1791. 
Brought  up  in  a  pietistic  circle,  he  entered  the 
university  of  Halle,  1743,  and  was  much  influenced 
by  the  lectures  of  Baumgarten.  He  devoured  a 
large  mass  of  books,  and  mentions  only  one  origi- 
nal idea  of  that  period.  "  Already  at  that  time 
I  had  some  intimations  of  the  difference  between 
theology  and  religion."  In  1750  he  became  editor 
of  the  local  newspaper  of  Saalfeld,  1751,  professor 
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of  history  at  Altdorf,  and  six  months  later  profes- 
sor of  theology  at  Hallo,  becoming  Raumgarton's 
successor  in  1757.     lie  asserted  the  right  to  tree- 
do. a  of  thought  and  investigation,  and  drew  down 
upon  himself  the  keenest  criticism  from  orthodox 
circles.     The   Xora    Inbliutliccu   ccclesiaslicu  called 
him  an  "impious  man,  and  worse  than  the  Jews  " 
(homo  impius  et  Judwis  pejor).     lie  was  the  princi- 
pal professor  at  Hallo,  and  his  reputation  among 
the  students  increased  in  proportion  to  the  attacks 
from  outside.     This  feeling  changed,  however,  to 
some  extent,  in  177S.I,  when  his  JSnuilirnrliini/  der 
pragmente  eines  Uiii/ciiunntcn  exposed  him  to  the 
charge  of  being  double-tongued.      During  the  last 
tea  years  of  his  life  he  spent  much  time  in  the 
laboratory,  and  became  an  advocate  of  alchemy. 
His  interest  in  the  mysterious  had  increased;  and 
the  miraculous  cures  of  (iassner,  and  the  miracu- 
lous faith  of  Lavater  were  the  occasion  for  him 
tu  appear  in  the  Berlin  Monatsschrift  (17*7)  as  an 
advocate  of  the  possibility  of  miracles.      Sender 
introduced   new   views    upon   the    canon.       The 
opinion  which  had  prevailed  up  to  that  time  was, 
that  the  books  of  the  Bible  constituted  one  "  ho- 
mogeneous whole,"  all  parts  of  which  are  equally 
inspired.     To  refute  this  opinion  is  the  purpose 
of  the  Alilt'iitiUuiitj  com  freien  Geliruuch  d.  Kaituits, 
1771-75, 1  vols,     lie  tried  to  prove  that  the  books 
of  the  canon  were  brought  together  by  accidental 
considerations,  and   not   according    to  any  fixed 
and  well  defined  plan.     He  also  showed  that  the 
text  had  many  variations.     The  Scriptures  were 
not  even  designed  to  be  a  norm  of  faith  for  all 
men.     "Was  not  the  Old  Testament  written  for 
the  Jews  ?     Did  not  Matthew  write  for  Jews  out- 
side  of   Palestine?  etc.     Paul  alone  taught  that 
Christianity  was  the  universal  religion,  and  the 
catholic  epistles  were  intended  to  harmonize  the 
Jewish  and  Pauline  types  of  Christianity.     Here 
was  the  germ  of  the  fruitful  principle  of  the  later 
Tubingen  critics.     Sender  is  never  done  stating 
the  thought  that   Christ  and  the  apostles  accom- 
modated themselves  in  their  language  to  the  popu- 
lar notions  of  their  day  and  the  ideas  of  the  Old 
Testament.     In   his   commentaries   on    Romans, 
John's  Gospel,  the  Epistles  to  the   Corinthians, 
etc.,  he  attempts  to  found  his  exposition  upon  the 
Jewish  notions  of   that  day.     Of   course,   those 
things  in  which  the  New-Testament  writers  ac- 
commodated themselves  to  the  opinions  of  their 
day  are  not  to  be  believed  by  us.     Nevertheless, 
Semler,  with  all  his  faults,  is  the  author  of  the 
present  method,  in  explaining  a  biblical  ant  hor,  of 
taking  into  consideration  his  purpose  in  writing 
and  the  historical  environment,      lie  reduced  the 
difference  between  Christianity  and  natural  reli- 
gion to  a  minimum,  but  his  Christian  conscious- 
ness always   insisted  upon   this  difference.      He 
sang  Christian  hymns,  prayed  with  his  wife,  and 
they  pledged  one  another  to  follow  God  only,  and 
his  commandments.     "  No  one  knows,"  he  said, 
"what  I  feel  when  I  think  of  God's  goodness  to 
me."     In  the  department  of  church  history  Sem- 
ler did  not  do  as  much  as  in  that  of  biblical  criti- 
cism.    But  he  became  the  father  of  the  history  of 
Christian  doctrine  by  his  restless  scepticism,  which 
led  to  the  minute  investigation  and  clearing-up 
of  many  points.    On  the  history  of  the  first  Chris- 
tian  centuries   he   published   Selecta   capita   hist, 
eccles.      Commentarii  hist,  de  antiquo  christianoru  m 


statu,  etc.  He  issued  in  all  a  hundred  and  seventy- 
one  publications,  only  two  of  which  reached  a 
second  edition.  Baur,  alter  acknowledging  the 
value  of  Sender's  investigations,  complains  that 
he  had  no  power  of  grouping  or  elaborating  his 
theories.  His  work  consisted  only  in  a  variety 
of  disconnected  results  and  truths.  But,  as  Keuss 
says,  it  belonged  to  Semler  to  speak  the  magic 
word  which  emancipated  theology  from  the  fetters 
of  tradition.  Though  piously  inclined,  he  gave 
the  traditional  views  a  deadly  wound.  But  he 
was  neither  the  head  of  a  school  nor  the  prophet 
of  the  future.  See  Skmlek:  Autobiography,  1781; 
IOk'UIIOun' :  Lehen  Sender's,  in  his  Bibliothek,  v.; 
II.  Sciimid:  D.  Thcotof/ic  Senders,  1*58;  Ti-ioluck  : 
Vermisrhle  Schriffen,  ii.  150.  THOLUC'K.  _ 

SENECA,  Lucius  Annaeus,  a  distinguished  phi- 
losopher and  author  of  the  first  century  of  our 
era;  [the  son  of  a  rhetorician  ;  was  b.  in  Corduba, 
Spain,  about  8  B.C.  ;  d.  by  suicide  05  A.D.  Young 
Seneca  was  trained  in  his  father's  art,  but  subse- 
quently forsook  rhetoric  for  philosophy.  After 
travelling  in  Greece,  he  began  to  practise  as  an 
orator  at  Koine,  and  achieved  forensic  success. 
On  a  charge  of  adulterous  connection  with  Julia, 
daughter  of  Germanieus,  he  was  banished  to  Cor- 
sica, where  he  lived  for  eight  years,  composing  the 
De  consolatioue  ad  Heloiam  Idier  and  De  cousola- 
tione  ad  Pohjbium  liber.  On  the  marriage  of  Agrip- 
pina  to  Claudius,  he  was  recalled,  and  made  tutor 
of  the  future  emperor,  Nero.  During  his  incum- 
bency he  amassed  great  wealth,  which  became  the 
occasion  of  his  ruin.  Looked  upon  with  suspicion 
by  Nero,  he  retired  from  the  court ;  and,  being  ac- 
cused with  having  had  a  share  in  the  conspiracy 
of  Piso,  he  received  an  order  from  the  emperor  to 
commit  suicide.  He  at  once  obeyed  the  order  by 
opening  his  veins,  and  bleeding  to  death  in  a  hot 
bath].'"  . 

Seneca's    relation   to   Christianity  has    excited 
much   interest,   and   awakened  much  discussion. 
Jerome  (De  script,  eccl.,  12)  speaks  of  letters  which 
passed  between  Paul  and  Seneca,  and  says  they 
were  read  by  many  (lequntur  a  pluribus).      Augus- 
tine (Ep.  ad  M,iccd.)n\ao  refers  to  this  correspond- 
ence.    These  are  the  only  allusions  to  it  during 
the  first  eight  centuries,  except  the  mention  made 
in  the  apocryphal  Acts  of  Paul   and  Peter,  which 
go  under  the  name  of  Linus  of  Rome.     Seneca's 
name,  however,   is  mentioned  with  respect,   and 
his  philosophical  and  religious  opinions  are  occa- 
sionally referred  to,  as  by  Tertullian,  Lactantms, 
and  Beda,  who  look  upon  him  as  a  heathen.    The 
notice  of  Jerome  is  referred  to  for  the  first  time 
in  the  Chronicle  of   IVculph  of  Lisieux  (d.  850), 
and   frequently,   after   the   twelfth   century,   by 
Houoriusof  Autun,  Peter  of  Cluny,  John  of  Salis- 
bury, etc.    These  writers  unanimously  express  the 
opinion  that  Seneca  was  a  Christian,  and  that  his 
correspondence  with  Paul  is  genuine.     The  criti- 
cal spirits  of  the  period  of  the  Reformation  called 
these  judgments  into  question,  especially  Eras- 
mus- and  the  correspondence  was  declared  apoc- 
h'al .     It  w  ould  be  difficult  to  find  any  one  now 
would  deny  this  conclusion.     Many  collec- 
tions have  been  made  of  the  passages  in  Seneca's 
writings   which   seem    to  be  Christian   in  tone. 
Among  the  latest  and  most  elaborate  is  that  of 
AmedeV  Fleurv,  in  his  monograph,  S.  Paul  et  Se- 
n'eque,  recherches  sur  les  rapports  du philosophe  avec 
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Vapotre  et  sur  V infiltration  du  christianisme  naissant 
a  travers  le  paganisme,  1853,  2  vols.  .Seneca's 
relation  to  Christianity  has  been  exhaustively 
treated  by  Aubertin  {Etude  crit.  sur  les  rapports 
supposes  entre  Sen'eque  et  St.  Paul,  Paris,  1857), 
and  F.  C.  Baur,  in  Hilgenfeld's  Zeitschri/t,  1858. 
The  latter  considers,  in  his  usually  profound  way, 
the  fundamental  ideas  of  both  men.  The  corre- 
spondence between  Paul  and  Seneca  consists  of 
eight  letters  of  the  latter  and  four  of  the  former, 
and  bears  upon  its  surface  the  stamp  of  an  un- 
scientific fabrication.  Christ  is  not  the  topic,  but 
Castor  and  Pollux  are  referred  to  ;  and  the  writers 
deal  more  with  social  conventionalities  than  with 
the  great  ideas  of  religion  and  philosophy.  But 
how  did  it  come  that  Jerome  and  Augustine  were 
both  deceived?  One  explanation  has  been,  that 
there  was  a  genuine  correspondence,  of  which  this 
is  the  spurious  imitation  ;  and  Seneca's  promise  in 
the  ninth  letter,  to  send  to  Paul  his  work,  De  copia 
verborum,  is  appealed  to  in  confirmation  of  this 
theory.  The  more  rational  explanation  is,  that  it 
was  a  forgery,  and  as  such  the  outgrowth  of  the 
opinion  that  friendly  relations  subsisted  between 
the  apostle  and  the  philosopher.  This  opinion 
was  based  upon  those  passages  of  the  Xew  Testa- 
ment which  speak  of  Paul's  residence  at  Home 
(Acts  xxviii.  30;  Phil.  i.  13;  2  Tim.  iv.  17),  which 
would  have  afforded  them  opportunity  to  meet, 
and  his  acquaintance  with  Seneca's  brother  (lallio 
(Acts  xviii.  12  sqq.).  These  passages  are,  however, 
so  indefinite,  that  no  one  would  have  hit  upon  the 
idea  of  an  acquaintance  between  Paul  and  Seneca 
but  for  other  considerations  which  seemed  to  in- 
dicate that  he  had  approached  Christianity.  The 
reason  for  such  approach  was  derived  from  his 
own  writings  ;  and,  if  we  pass  by  the  exaggerated 
attempts  to  extract  distinctively  Christian  ideas, 
we  cannot  overlook  the  peculiar  coloring  which 
stoicism  gets  in  them.  We  mention  here  two  of 
Seneca's  characteristics. — his  practical  tone  and 
the  tinge  of  mysticism  with  which  his  thinking  is 
colored.  Nor  can  we  forget  his  frequent  confes- 
sion of  universal  error  and  estrangement,  his  ref- 
erences to  a  future  life,  etc.  Such  ideas  as  these 
do  not,  however,  necessarily  indicate  that  Seneca 
had  come  under  the  influence  of  Christianity.  His 
thought  had  i  religious  vein  :  but  as  a  whole,  as 
well  as  in  minor  details,  his  writings  stand  opposed 
to  the  Christian  system;  and  the  points  wherein 
they  seem  to  approach  it  belong  to  all  religions. 
Seneca  knows  nothing  either  of  the  Judaistic  type 
of  Christianity,  or  of  Christ  as  its  Alpha  and 
Omega.  Without  speaking  of  the  specific  Chris- 
tian conceptions  of  revelation,  sin,  and  law,  Sen- 
eca stands  on  other  than  Christian  ground.  The 
stoic  is  himself  the  source  of  truth  and  his  own 
duty.  There  is,  however,  a  Christian  glimmer, 
the  moonlight  of  Christianity,  diffused  over  his 
philosophy.  But  he  is  not  the  dim  reflection  of 
a  new  light  which  he  has  appropriated,  but  the 
faint  dawn  on  the  obscure  horizon  of  the  pre- 
Christian  world,  announcing  the  sun,  which  has 
already  begun  to  scatter  his  light  across  valley 
and  on  mountain.  The  fine  ideas  of  Roman  stoi- 
cism were  the  buds  which  only  the  sun  of  the  gos- 
pel could  develop  into  beauty  and  perfection,  )mt 
which,  left  alone,  would  never  have  produced  rich 
fruits. 

Lit. — The  text  of  the  supposed  correspond- 


ence between  Paul  and  Seneca  has  often  been 
published ;  e.g.,  by  Fabricius,  Codex  Apocrijph. 
N.T.,  ii.,  in  editions  of  Seneca's  works,  by  Fleury, 
Aubertin,  and  others.  [See  Baur  :  Drci  Abhand- 
lungen,  Leip.,  1876,  pp.  377-430;  Farrar:  Seekers 
after  God;  Lightfoot  :  Essay  on  Paul  and  Seneca, 
in  Commentary  on  Philiji/iians ,  E.  AYesterburg  : 
Dcr  Urspruny  der  Stuje  ilass  Seneca  Christ  gewesen 
sei,  Berlin,  1881,  52  pp.]  ED.  beusb. 

SENNACH'ERIB  (Ileb.,3-in^0;  LXX.,  XcvvaXu- 
pci/i;  Assyr.,  Sin-ahf-irba,  =  "Sin  [the  moon-god] 
multiplied  brothers"),  king  of  Assyria  B.C.  705- 
681,  is  mentioned  in  the  following  passages  of  the 
Bible:  2  Kings  xviii.  13-xix.  37  =  Isa.  xxxvi.  1- 
xxxvii.  38;  2  Chron.  xxxii.  1-22.  From  the 
Assyrian  monuments  we  have  tolerably  full  ac- 
counts of  his  reign.  lie  was  the  son  and  successor 
of  Sargon  (see  the  art.),  and  ascended  the  throne 
on  the  12th  of  Ab  (i.e.,  July),  B.C.  505.  His 
first  military  expedition  was  directed  against 
Babylonia  and  the  irrepressible  Merodach-baladan 
(see  the  art.).  This  enterprising  prince,  whom 
Sargon  had  vanquished  in  710-709,  seized  the 
opportunity  of  Saigon's  death  to  re-assert  his 
claims  to  Babylon.  But  Sennacherib's  campaign 
of  704  resulted  in  driving  him  into  the  remote 
parts  of  Southern  Babylonia.  The  years  imme- 
diately following  were  occupied  by  the  Assyrian 
king  in  composing  the  affairs  of  Bab3donia,  where 
he  established  a  ruler  named  Belibus  (703),  and 
in  chastising  various  allies  of  Merodach-baladan. 
In  B.C.  701  fell  his  great  western  campaign, 
which  is  related  from  the  Hebrew  stand-point  in 
the  passages  named  above.  The  death  of  Sar- 
gon had  seemed  to  the  Phoenician,  Judsean,  and 
Philistian  cities,  also,  to  offer  an  opportunity  for 
throwing  off  the  hated  Assyrian  yoke.  That 
Merodach-baladan  sought  to  make  alliances  in  the 
West,  his  embassy  to  Ilezekiah  proves ;  but  his 
own  defeat  was  so  speedy,  that  the  revolt  of  the 
western  cities  was  useless  for  him.  Sennacherib 
merely  waited  until  his  work  of  re-conquest  in 
Babylonia  seemed  sufficiently  assured,  and  then, 
as  his  third  campaign,  marched  to  the  West. 
Following  the  usual  route  of  the  Assyrian  armies, 
he  appeared  first  before  Sidon,  whose  king,  Elu- 
l'aus,  ventured  no  opposition,  but  fled  to  Cyprus. 
The  Phoenician  cities,  those  of  Philistia  as  far  as 
Ashdod,  and  the  kings  of  Amnion,  Moab,  and 
Edom,  submitted  to  Sennacherib  forthwith.  Gaza 
also  seems  to  have  been  friendly  to  him.  Ascalon 
and  Ekron  were  more  obstinate.  The  king  of 
Ascalon  was  therefore  seized,  and  with  his  family 
carried  away  prisoner.  The  case  of  Ekron  was 
peculiar.  Padi,  its  king,  was  favorable  to  Sen- 
nacherib ;  but  the  aristocracy  and  people  had 
determined  on  revolt  from  Assyria,  and,  having 
overpowered  Padi,  sent  him  in  chains  to  Hezekiah 
for  safe-keeping.  It  may  have  been  the  report 
of  this  act,  reaching  Sennacherib  on  his  south- 
ward march,  which  induced  him  to  send  off  a 
detachment  of  troops  into  the  land  of  Judah. 
This  detachment  devastated  Judah,  and  captured 
forty-six  Judsean  cities  (2  Kings  xviii.  13  =  Isa. 
xxxvi.  1 ;  cf.  2  Chron.  xxxii.  1).  As  a,  result 
of  this,  Hezekiah  sent  tribute  to  Sennacherib, 
who  in  the  mean  time  had  reached  Lachish,  and 
taken  possession  of  that  city  (cf.  2  Kings  xviii. 
14-16).  Probably  it  was  at  the  same  time  that 
Hezekiah  surrendered  Padi,  as  the    inscriptions 
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declare  that  h<»  did.  But  Sennacherib  demanded 
more  than  this  from  the  Judaan  king,  lie  liad 
taken  up  his  position  at  Laehish  with  the  ex- 
pectation of  a  battle  against  a  most  formidable 
enemy,  namely,  Egypt,  which  had  joined  the 
league  against  Assyria,  and  whose  army,  although 
too  late  to  protect  most  of  its  allies,  was  on  the 
way  to  meet  Sennacherib.  It  was  most  impor- 
tant, therefore,  to  the  Assyrian  king  that  lie  should 
be  secure  in  the  rear.  An  expedition,  under  his 
Tartan  (Assyr.,  titrtanu,  "  genoral-in-chief  "),  was 
accordingly  despatched  against  Jerusalem ;  and 
the  Kab-shakeh  (Assyr.,  rn/i-ia/i,  "chief  captain  "), 
acting,  no  doubt,  under  orders  from  his  superior, 
used  every  means  of  persuasion  and  threat,  by 
word  of  mouth  and  by  letter,  to  gain  possession 
of  the  city  (2  Kings  xviii.  17-3.">=:  Isa.  xxxvi. 
2-20;  2  Kings  xix.  9-13  =  Isa.  xxxvii.  9-13;  cf. 
2  Chron.  xxxii.  9-19).  This  demand,  so  formi- 
dably backed,  produced  a  great  effect  upon  pe<  iple 
and  king  (cf.  2  Kings  xviii.  20.  37-xix.  4  =  Isa. 
xxxvi.  11.  22-xxxvii.  4;  cf.  2  Cbron.  xxxii.  18); 
but  faith  in  Jehovah,  stimulated  by  the  exhorta- 
tions of  Isaiah,  who  had  been  a  sturdy  opponent  of 
the  Egyptian  alliance  (see,  e.g..  Isa.  xxx.,  xxxi.), 
and  yet  believed  in  the  certainty  of  a  deliverance 
from  the  enemy  at  their  doors,  sustained  the  hearts 
of  those  within  the  city,  and  they  did  not  yield 
i2  Kings  xix.  5-7,  14-34:'=  Isa.  xxxvii.  5-7,  li-35; 
cf.  2  Chron.  xxxii.  20  and  2-8).  AYith  rebellious 
Ekron  on  one  flank,  and  obstinate  Jerusalem  on 
the  other,  Sennacherib  felt  that  he  was  too  far 
south  to  fight  the  Egyptians  with  safety  ;  and  he 
withdrew  to  the  neighborhood  of  Eltekeh,  where 
the  expected  battle  took  place.  The  Assyrian 
inscriptions  claim  the  victory  for  Sennacherib ; 
but  the  success  was,  at  all  events,  not  decisive 
enough  to  encourage  him  to  follow  it  up.  He 
contented  himself  with  taking  possession  of  the 
neighboring  cities  of  Eltekeh  and  Timnath,  and 
visiting  the  unfortunate  Ekronites  with  condign 
punishment.  He  put  to  death  the  leaders  of  the 
revolt  against  Padi.  and  took  many  of  the  citizens 
to  swell  his  train  of  prisoners.  I'adi  himself  he 
re-instated  as  vassal-prince  upon  the  throne  of 
Ekron. 

Sennacherib's  return  to  Assyria  was  immedi- 
ately brought  about,  according  to  the  biblical  ac- 
count, by  the  smiting  of  his  host  in  a  night  at 
the  hands  of  the  angel  of  Jehovah  (2  Kings  xix. 
35,  36  =  Isa.  xxxvii.  30,  37;  cf.  2  Chron.  xxxii.  31). 
The  probable  interpretation  of  this  is,  that  a 
pestilence  broke  out  in  the  Assyrian  camp,  and 
led  to  the  abandonment  of  further  operations  in 
the  West.  The  Egyptians  told  Herodotus  (Herod., 
ii.  141)  a  story,  improbable  enough,  according  to 
which  the  god  Hephaestus  (Ptah)  sent  field-mice 
into  Sennacherib's  camp  ;  and  these  devoured  the 
quivers  and  the  bows  and  the  shield-handles  of 
his  warriors,  so  that  the  next  morning  they  fled 
without  weapons.  This  shows,  at  all  events,  that 
the  Egyptians  had  a  tradition  1o  the  effect  that 
Sennacherib's  host  departed  suddenly,  and  in 
consequence  of  a  great  misfortune  in  their  camp, 
and  to  this  extent  confirms  the  biblical  account. 

One  or  two  apparent  discrepancies  between  the 
biblical  narrative  and  Sennacherib's  own  account 
of  his  Palestinian  expedition  admit  of  explana- 
tion. The  Bible  speaks  of  Hezekiah's  tribute  as 
consisting  of  three  hundred  talents  of  silver  and 
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thirty  talents  of  gold  (2  Kings  xviii.  hi).  The 
inscriptions,  which  likewise  give  thirty  talents  of 
gold,  say  eight  hundred  talents  of  silver.  This 
is  probably  due  to  a  difference  in  the  standard 
used,  the  Babylonian  talent  being  to  the  Pales- 
tinian as  three  to  eight.  Further  :  the  inscriptions 
represent  the  tribute  of  Ilezekiah  as  sent  after 
the  battle  at  Eltekeh,  with  the  obvious  design  of 
obscuring  the  partial  lack  of  success  which  had 
attended  the  Assyrians  both  in  that  battle  and 
before  Jerusalem,  and  of  closing  their  account 
with  the  mention  of  material  tokens  of  victory. 
That  the  inscriptions  say  nothing  of  any  failure  to 
reduce  Jerusalem,  and  nothing  of  the  destructive 
providence  which  caused  the  return  to  Assyria,  is 
in  keeping  with  the  boastful  tone  which  charac- 
terizes (he  records  of  Assyrian  kings. 

After  this  campaign  we  have  no  mention  of 
Sennacherib's  presence  in  the  West  (cf.  "  and 
dwelt  at  Xineveh,"  2  Kings  xix.  30;  Isa.  xxxvii. 
37).  He  reigned  twenty  years  longer,  and  was 
engaged  in  important  campaigns  and  great  public 
works.  The  fourth,  sixth,  and  eighth  campaigns 
were  against  Babylonia,  where  a  new  pretender, 
Suzub,  divided  his  attention  with  Merodach-bala- 
dan,  whose  frequent  failure  did  not  daunt  him. 
As  a  result  of  the  fourth  campaign,  Sennacherib 
established  his  son  Assurnadinsnm  (the  'Airapava- 
6io«,  whom  Ptolemy  assigns  to  B.C.  099)  as  vice- 
roy of  Babylonia.  In  the  sixth  campaign  Suzub 
was  again  defeated,  and  brought  captive  to  Nine- 
veh ;  and  in  the  eighth,  which  was  evidently  the 
fiercest  struggle  of  all,  Suzub  again  appeared  in 
freedom,  and  in  league  with  Nebosuiuiskun,  son 
of  Merodach-baladan,  made  a  renewed  attempt 
to  throw  off  the  Assyrian  yoke,  but  finally  suc- 
cumbed. Other  expeditions  of  Sennacherib  took 
him  to  the  eastward;  and  one  of  these  was  a  not 
very  successful  campaign  against  Elam,  whose 
king  repeatedly  appears  as  an  ally  of  jUerodaeh- 
baladan  and  Suzub. 

But  Sennacherib  distinguished  himself  by  his 
building  as  much  as  by  his  fighting.  Early  in 
his  reign  he  pulled  down  the  royal  palace  on  the 
northern  mound  of  Xineveh  (modern  Kityimjik), 
and  replaced  it  by  a  magnificent  structure,  even 
in  its  ruins  the  largest  of  the  Assyrian  palaces 
yet  discovered.  It  is  now  known  as  the  South- 
west Palace  of  Kuyunjik.  He  erected  a  second 
palace  on  the  southern  mound  of  Xineveh  (mod- 
ern Xrhi  Yuttus).  He  made  a  broad  and  splendid 
street  through  the  city,  and  erected  a  bridge  over 
the  waters  which  protected  the  eastern  gate,  — 
the  chief  gate  of  the  city,  —  through  which  the 
Assyrian  kings  and  their  armies  often  passed. 
He  supplied  the  city  with  water  by  cutting  at 
immense  cost  a  canal  from  the  high  land  near 
the  city  Kisiri,  north-east  from  Xineveh,  through 
which  the  waters  of  the  Khoser  were  conducted 
to  his  capital,  and  provided  for  a  constant  supply 
by  a  system  of  feeders.  In  all  these  enterprises 
he  employed  vast  numbers  of  captives  as  laborers. 
The  quarries  of  the  neighboring  mountains  fur- 
nished the  stone  that  was  needed,  and  timber 
and  all  costly  things  for  the  adornment  of  the 
palaces  were  brought  from  various  conquered 
lands. 

But  Sennacherib  was  not  permitted  to  end  his 
days  in  peace.  The  prediction  which  Isaiah  had 
uttered   concerning   him   while   he   was   still   in 
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Philistia  (cf.  2  Kings  xix.  7  with  Isa.  xxxvii.  7) 
came  true  after  twenty  years.  He  was  murdered 
by  two  of  bis  sons,  whose  names  the  Bible  has 
preserved  to  us  as  Adrammelech  and  Sbarezer 
(2  Kings  xix.  37  =  Isa.  xxxvii.  38 ;  cf.  2  Chron. 
xxxii.  21).  Abydenus  (Euseb. :  Chron.,  I.  9)  and 
Alexander  Polyhistor  (Euseb.:  Chron.,  I.  5)  also 
mention  the  murder  of  Sennacherib,  but  no  ac- 
count of  it  has  yet  been  found  in  the  Assyrian 
inscriptions.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Esar- 
haddon. 

Lit.  —  George  Smith  :  History  of  Sennacherib, 
translated  from  the  Cuneiform  Inscriptions,  ed.  by 
Rev.  A.  Ii.  Sayce,  London,  1878;  R.  Hoerxing: 
Das  sechsseitige  Prisma  des  Sanherib  in  transcrib. 
Grundtexl  und  Uehersetzimg,  Leipzig,  1*78 ;  H. 
Pognon :  L'lnscriptiun  de  liacian,  Te.rle,  Traduc- 
tion el  Commenlaire  Ph'dologique,  Paris,  1S79-S0 ; 
E.  Schrader  :  Die  Keilinschriften  u.  d.  Alte  Tes- 
tament, Giessen,  1872,  2d  ed.,  1883  (Eng.  trans, 
in  progress,  1883) ;  G.  IIawlixson  :  The  Five 
Great  Monarchies  of  the  Ancient  Eastern  World, 
4th  ed.,  London,  1879,  New  York,  1880,  3  vols. ;  M. 
Duncker  :  Gesch.  d.  Alterlhums,  Berlin,  1852,  etc., 
4  vols.,  5th  ed.,  Leip.,  187S-K],  5  vols.,  Eng.  trans, 
by  Evelyn  Abbott,  1.S7-S-82,  ti  vols.;  C.  Geikie: 
Hours  with  the  Bible,  vol.  i\\,  Loud,  and  N.  Y.,  1SS2 ; 
A.  H.  Sayce  :  Fresh  Light  from  the  Ancient  Monu- 
ments, Lond.,  n.d.  [1883].        FRANCIS  BROWN. 

SEPARATES,  an  American  Calvinistic  Meth- 
odist sect,  composed  of  Whitefield's  followers, 
which  sprang  up  in  1750  under  the  name  of 
"  New  Lights."  They  were,  however,  subsequently 
organized  into  separate  societies  by  Kev.  Shubal 
Stearne,  and  then  they  took  the  name  "  Sepa- 
rates." Stearne  became  a  Baptist  in  1751,  and 
many  of  the  Separates  followed  him  into  that 
church  ;  and  the  sect  died  out.  "  The  distinctive 
doctrine  of  the  sect  was,  that  believers  are  guided 
by  the  immediate  teachings  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
such  supernatural  indications  of  the  divine  will 
being  regarded  by  them  as  partaking  of  the 
nature  of  inspiration,  and  above,  though  not  con- 
trary to,  reason."  See  Blunt  :  Dictionary  of  Sects, 
k.v.  ;   Gardner:  Faiths  of  the  World,  s.v. 

SEPARATISM,  in  the  ecclesiastical  sense  of  the. 
word,  means  the  spirit  of  separation  in  matters 
of  faith :  therefore  Separatists  are  those  who 
separate  themselves  from  the  State  Church  in 
order  to  seek  in  conventicles  and  prayer-meetings 
the  edification  they  do  not  derive  from  the  public 
religious  services.  They  are  very  numerous  in 
Russia  and  Wurttemberg.  See  Inspired,  Piet- 
ism, Russian  Sects. 

SEPHARVA'IM(Heb.,D'/n3D;  LXX  ,  2nr<H>«^; 
Assyr.,  Sippara,  Sipura;  Akkad.,  Zimbir,  meaning 
unknown),  a  city  of  Northern  Babylonia,  is  men- 
tioned in  the  following  passages  of  the  Bible:  2 
Kings  xvii.  21,  31,  xviii.  34  (Isa.  xxxvi.  19),  xix.  13 
(Isa.  xxxvii.  13).  The  last  four  passages  name  Se- 
pharvaim  among  the  cities  conquered  by  the  king 
of  Assyria :  the  first  two  speak  of  it  as  one  of  the 
places  from  which  colonists  were  transplanted  into 
Samaria  (see  Sargon),  whose  idolatrous  practices 
were  continued  in  their  new  land  (see  below). 

The  site  of  Sepharvaim  (Sippara)  was  discov- 
ered in  1881  by  Hormuzd  Rassam,  who  unearthed 
in  the  mounds  now  called  A  buliabba  the  ruins  of 
its  famous  sun-temple,  with  a  bas-relief  of  the  sun- 
god  himself,  and  valuable  inscriptions.     Sippara 


lay  a  little  to  the  west  of  a  north  and'  south  line 
joining  Babylon  with  Bagdad,  and  somewhat 
nearer  the  latter  place,  in  lat.  about  33°  4'  20"  N. ; 
long,  about  44°  16'  east  from  Greenwich.  The 
Euphrates,  which  in  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  is 
repeatedly  called  "the  river  of  Sippara,"  once 
flowed  near  it;  but  the  present  river-bed  is  sev- 
eral miles  to  the  west.  Sippara  was  an  ancient 
and  highly  venerated  seat  of  power  and  worship. 
It  was  sometimes  called  "  Sippara  of  the  Sun  " 
(see  'HAiov  w6?ac,  Euseb.,  Prcep.  Erong.  9,  12,  and 
Chron.  I.  7).  It  appears  to  have  been  a  double 
city,  with  two  separate  parts  :  this  follows  not  only 
from  the  dual  form  of  the  Hebrew  Sepharvaim, 
but  also  from  the  distinction  which  the  inscrip- 
tions make  between  "  Sippara  of  the  Sun  "  and 
"  Sippara  of  (the  goddess)  Anunit."  One  of  these 
twin  parts  was  perhaps  identical  with  the  old 
city  Agade  (Akkad  (?),  so  George  Smith),  which 
was  undoubtedly  in  the  immediate  neighborhood. 

Sippara  was  connected  with  Babylonian  my- 
thology; for,  according  to  Berossus  (see  Euseb., 
loc.  cit.),  Xisuthros,  the  Babylonian  Noah,  was 
directed  by  a  god,  before  the  flood,  to  deposit  in 
Sippara  the  records  of  antiquity,  and  after  the 
flood  his  companions  were  ordered  by  a  heavenly 
voice  to  dig  up  the  tablets  deposited  by  Xisuthros 
at  Sippara,  which  they  accordingly  did.  The 
temple  of  the  sun-god  discovered  by  Rassam  is 
of  unknown  antiquity.  Itvwas  already  venerable 
when  it  was  restored  by  Sagasalti-Burias,  a  king 
who  is  believed  to  have  lived  about  B.C.  1050. 
Tradition  carried  its  origin  many  centuries  far- 
ther back ;  and,  indeed,  an  inscription  of  Naboni- 
dus,  the  last  Babylonian  king,  who  reigned  B.C. 
555-538,  makes  the  surprising  statement,  that,  in 
exploring  its  walls  and  foundations,  he  came  upon 
"the  cylinder  of  Naram-Sin,  son  of  Sargon,  which 
for  thirty-two  hundred  years  no  king  going  before 
me  had  seen."  (See  T.  G.  Pinches:  Proceedings 
Soc.  Bib.  Arch.,  Nov.  7, 1882.)  If  this  statement 
is  accurate,  then  we  have  a  Shemitic  civilization 
(Naram-Sin  is  a  Shemitic  name)  in  Northern  Baby- 
lonia nearly  four  thousand  years  before  Christ. 
There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  Nabonidus  gave 
these  figures  in  good  faith,  but  there  are  several 
grounds  for  questioning  their  correctness.  (1)  It 
cannot  be  proved,  and  is  not  probable,  that  the 
chronological  records,  which  in  later  times,  it  is 
true,  were  preserved  with  minuteness  and  care 
(cf.  the  Assyrian  Eponym  Canon),  extended  back 
to  so  remote  an  antiquity.  (2)  "Thirty-two  hun- 
dred "  looks  like  an  approximate,  not.  an  exact 
statement.  (3)  This  statement  throws  back  Sar- 
gon I.  and  Naram-Sin  (from  both  of  whom  we 
have  inscriptions)  so  far  as  to  leave  an  immense 
gap  between  them  and  the  later  Babylonian  kings, 
—  a  gap  which  no  materials  at  our  disposal  enable 
us  to  fill.  (4)  Berossus,  although  he  assigns  many 
thousands  of  years  to  the  prehistoric  kings,  does 
not  trace  the  actual  history  of  Babylonia  beyond 
about  B.C.  2500.  It  seems,  then,  probable  that 
Sippara,  though  a  very  ancient  city,  has  at  present 
no  claim  to  such  an  age  as  Nabonidus  assigns  to 
its  temple.  (See  further,  P.  Hommel :  Semit. 
Volker  u.  Sjirachen,  i.  pp.  487-489.) 

In  2  Kings  xvii.  31  we  are  told  that  the  Sephar- 
vites  (Heb.,  0'1")30  ;  LXX.,  Zenpapei/i)  burnt  their 
sons  with  fire  to  Adrammelech  and  Anamrne- 
lech,  "gods  of  Sepharvaim."     (The  K'thib  gives 
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nSxD'ISD;  and  Lagarde,  Libr.  Vet.  Test.  Can. 
Pars  Prior  Grave,  (totlingeu,  188:.!,  adopts  for 
the  LXX.  the  following  reading :  ru  AiS/i'i.Wt.y  ilnj> 
luifapet/i.)  Neither  of  tliese  gods  is  as  yet  found 
in  connection  with  Sippara  in  the  cuneiform  in- 
scriptions, and  no  satisfactory  explanation  of  their 
mention  in  -  Kings  xvii.  31  has  thus  far  been 
given. 

Lit.  —  E.  Sciirader  :  Die  Keilinsehriflrn  u. 
das  Alle  Test.,  Giesscn,  187-',  2d  ed.,  1883';  Eng. 
trans.,  in  progress,  1883 ;  Friedu.  Helitzsch  : 
ll'o  lag  das  Laradies't  Leipzig,  1881;  also  in 
Bcigaben  to  F.  Mitrpter  :  Kiir'.i/e/assle  Geseliich. 
Babyl.  und  Assyr.,  Stuttgart,  1882;  F.  ILimmel: 
Die  semitischtii  Volker  unci  Sprachen,  I.,  Leipzig, 
1SS1-83.  FRANCIS    IJUOWN.'" 

SEPTUAGINT.     See  Biule  Versions. 

SEPTUAGESIMA  (seventieth)  is  the  third  Sun- 
day before  Lent. 

SEPULCHRE,  Holy.     See  Holy  Sepulchre. 

SEQUENCE,  The,  or  sequent ia  (from  set/nor, 
"I  follow"),  was  so  called  because  it  formerly 
followed  the  Epistle,  and  preceded  the  Gospel, 
•in  the  church  service.  At  this  point  the  deacon 
left  the  altar,  and  ascended  to  the  rood-loft  to 
sing  the  Gospel.  The  Alleluia  of  the  "  Gradual," 
which  was  sung  meanwhile,  was  consequently  too 
short  to  cover  his  transit;  and  the  last  syllable 
(ia)  was  therefore  protracted  into  "thirty,  forty, 
fifty,  or  even  a  hundred  notes."  This  was  known 
as  a  "  run,"  "  cadence,"  or  neuma.  It  continued 
in  this  shape  for  about  three  hundred  years.  In 
Sol  the  abbey  of  Jumieges  in  Normandy  was 
sacked  by  the  barbarian  Normans  ;  and  the  monks 
fled,  carrying  their  service-books  with  them.  One 
arrived  at  the  abbey  of  St.  Gall,  where  was  a 
celebrated  school  for  church  music,  and  brought 
thither  a  Gregorian  antiphony  in  which  words 
had  been  set  to  these  otherwise  meaningless  notes 
of  the  neuma.  The  improvement  was  adopted  at 
St.  Gall.  This  is  Dr.  Pearson's  version.  But 
Dr.  Neale  maintains  that  Notker  (Notkerus  Vetus- 
lior,  to  distinguish  him  from  a  younger  person  of 
the  same  name)  was  the  true  author.  This  man 
(called  Bcdbulus,  "the  little  stutterer")  had  once 
been  at  Jumieges,  and  had  there  debated  with 
this  very  refugee  monk  the  question  whether 
words  ought  not  to  be  given  to  these  notes.  It  is 
said  that  the  sound  of  a  mill-wheel  furnished  him 
with  the  idea.  Further,  that,  on  the  arrival  of 
the  refugee,  the  twenty-year-old  debate  had  been 
resumed.  In  consequence,  Notker  (for  whose 
personal  characteristics  see  Maitlaud:  The  Dark 
Ages)  composed  a  sequence,  or  "prose  "  (prusn)  ; 
that  is  to  say,  an  unmetrical  but  rhythmic  series 
of  sentences.  This  he  ottered  to  Yso,  the  pre- 
centor. Upon  emendation,  it  was  adopted.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  Notker  deserves  some  credit; 
but  the  Te  Deum  laudamus  and  the  Gloria,  in  excel- 
sis  Deo,  to  name  no  other  ancient  hymns,  are  of 
this  form.  The  famous  sentence,  "in  the  midst 
of  life  we  are  in  death,"  etc.  (Media  eilie  in  morte 
suiiius,  etc.),  and  which  is  found  in  the  Episcopal 
Prayer-Book,  is  his  composition.  It  was  inspired 
by  the  Martinsbruck  bridge-builders  swinging 
down  over  the  torrent.  Dr.  Pearson  admits  N ot- 
ter's invention  of  these  rhythmical  proses;  and 
the  Laudes  Deo  conciuat  orbis  universus,  his  first 
production,  has  been  recently  republished.  His  se- 
quence of  the  Holy  Spirit  (Sancti  Spiritus  adsit  nobis 


gratia)  was  in  use  throughout  Europe.  In  theso 
sequences  the  choir  "acts  like  the  chorus  of  a 
Greek  play,"  maintaining  the  attention  in  default 
of  the  principal  characters.  In  the  seventeenth 
century  the  rood-lofts  became  organ-lofts  to  such 
an  extent  that  .sequences,  not  being  required,  were 
disused.  In  later  days  the  word  "sequence" 
was  (incorrectly)  applied  as  synonymous  with 
"hymn."  Thus  Adam  of  St.  Victor  (d.  1192)  is 
called  a  writer  of  "  sequences,"  and  the  Dies  Tree  is 
sometimes  similarly  entitled.  L'nless  this  term 
lie  employed  with  reference  to  the  music,  it  is 
confusing;  for  the  "sequence"  differs  from  the 
"hymn"  in  being  rhythmical  without  regular 
metre,  and  in  possessing  no  rhymes  at  all.  For 
the  high  ritualistic  significance  of  its  construction, 
see  Neale's  Latin  monograph  prefixed  to  Daniel's 
Thesaurus,  torn.  v. 

Lit.  — Of.  Neale:  AJedi/rcal  Hymns  (Eng. 
version),  s.v.  Spiritus  Saneius  adsit,  3d  ed.,  p.  29; 
also  (J.  B.  Pearson  :  Seq.fr.  Sarum  Missal,  Lond., 
1871  (preface)  ;  art.  "  Hymns,"  in  Encyclopaedia 
Brikuinica  (ninth  ed.) ;  Neale:  De  Sequenliis 
(Daniel,  torn,  v.);  March:  Latin  Hymns, 'New 
York,  1875,  pp.  88,  2Go.  For  the  originals  of  the 
Notkerian  and  Godescalcian  seijitenticr,  see  Daniel, 
torn,  ii.,  and  for  the  Allehtiatic  Sequence  of  Godes- 
calcus,  see  Seven  Great  Hymns  (New  York,  1867), 
p.  120.  MacGill  (Songs  of  Christian  Creed  and 
Life,  London,  1879)  claims  the  credit  of  invention 
for  Ilartmann  of  St.  Gall.  -Morel's  Lat.  Hym. 
<les  Mine/alters  (Einsiedeln,  1807,  2  vols.)  is  the 
richest  collection.  samuel  \y.  duffield. 

SERAPHIM  (plural  of  Heb.  saraph,  "to  burn  "), 
beings  seen  by  Isaiah,  who  alone  mentions  them 
(vi.  2-0),  on  either  side  of  the  throne  of  God. 
They  each  had  six  wings :  two  were  spread,  in 
token  that  instantly  they  were  ready  to  go  upon 
any  errand;  two  covered  the  face,  to  indicate  how 
unworthy  they  were  to  look  upon  their  Lord  ;  and 
two  covered  the  feet,  —  an  Oriental  custom  in  the 
presence  of  royalty.  They  sang  an  antiphonal 
chant.  One  of  them  cleansed  the  prophet  of  his 
sins  by  touching  his  lips  with  a  live  coal  from  the 
altar  before  the  Lord.  The  seraphim  were  mani- 
festly quite  different  from  the  cherubim,  for  the 
latter  had  four  wings  and  four  faces;  and  from 
the  angels,  who  have  no  wings.  Comp.  art.  in 
SmitiPs  Dictionary  of  the  Bible  and  in  Riehm's 
Hndb.  bib.  /liter. 

SERGIUS  PAULUS.     See  Paul. 

SERGIUS  is  the  name  of  several  saints  and 
martyrs  of  the  Koman-Oatholic  Church.  One  of 
them',  a  native  of  Rome,  was  martyred  at  Rosaph 
in  Syria,  290  ;  and  in  his  honor  the  Emperor  Jus- 
tinian I.  built  the  city  of  Rosaph  Sergiopolis. 
His  day  of  commemoration  is  Oct.  7. 

SERGIUS  with  the  surname  Confessor  was  a 
native  of  Constantinople,  and  lived  in  the  first  half 
of  the  ninth  century.  His  book,  De  rebus _  in  re- 
publiea  el  eeelesiu  geslis,  —  a  history  of  the  image- 
controversies  from  Constantine  Copronymus  to 
Michael  11.  P.albus,  —  is  lost:  but  under  Leo  Isau- 
ricus,  or  under  Theophilus,  he  was  imprisoned 
and  exiled  as  an  image-worshipper;  and  for  that 
reason  he  is  styled  a  confessor  by  the  Greek 
Church,  and  commemorated  on  May  13. 

SERGIUS  is  the  name  of  four  popes.  —  Sergius 
I.  (687-701),  b.  at  Antiochia,  but  educated  at 
Palerma;  refused  to  recognize  the  decrees  of  the 
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Trullan  Council,  though  his  delegates  had  signed 
them.  The  emperor,  Justinian  II.,  proposed  to 
compel  obedience,  and  had  already  ordered  the 
Pope  to  be  transported  to  Constantinople,  when  he 
was  himself  deposed.  Thus  the  Papal  rejection 
of  the  Trullan  Council  remained  unshaken,  and 
became  the  starting-point  of  that  contest  between 
the  Greek  and  the  Latin  churches  which  ended 
with  their  complete  separation.  —  Sergius  II. 
(844-847)  was  the  first  pope  who  had  the  courage 
to  ask  for  no  confirmation  of  his  election  and 
consecration  by  the  emperor  ;  and  he  succeeded  in 
vindicating  himself,  though  the  Emperor  Lothair, 
through  his  son  Lewis  and  Bishop  Drago,  pre- 
sented a  formal  protest  in  Pome.  —  Sergius  III. 
(904-911),  one  of  the  basest  characters  ever  placed 
on  the  Papal  throne.  He  lived  in  open  adultery 
with  Marozia,  who,  besides  other  children,  bore 
to  him  the  later  Pope  John  XL  See  Luitprand  : 
Antapodosis,  in  Pertz  :  Mon.  Germ.  Hist.,  v. — 
Sergius  IV.  (1009-12).  His  true  name  was  Bocca 
di  Porco  ("Swine-snout");  but  he  was  ashamed 
of  it,  and  on  his  accession  he  changed  it  for  Ser- 
gius. After  that  time  it  became  customary  for 
the  Popes  to  change  their  family  names  on  their 
election.  nhudecker. 

SERMON.     See  Homilbtics. 

SERPENT,  Brazen,  The.  When  the  Israelites, 
in  the  fortieth  year  of  their  journey  through  the 
wilderness,  after  they  had  overcome  and  banished 
the  Canaanites,  turned  again  to  the  Red  Sea  to 
compass  the  land  of  Edom,  they  murmured  against 
God  and  against  Moses  for  want  of  water.  To 
punish  the  people,  God  sent  fiery  serpents  ;  and  by 
their  bite  many  died.  This  punishment  leads  the 
people  not  only  to  acknowledge  their  sin,  but  also 
to  ask  Moses  to  pray  unto  the  Lord  that  he  take 
away  the  serpents.  Moses,  therefore,  at  the  di- 
vine command,  makes  a  brazen  serpent,  hangs  it 
on  a  pole,  so  that  by  looking  toward  it  every  one 
that  had  been  bitten  was  cured  (Num.  xxi.  5  sq.). 
These  fiery  serpents  are  not  to  be  understood  as 
flying-serpents ;  but  they  were  serpents  which  were 
called  fiery  either  on  account  of  their  red,  shining, 
fiery-like  color,  or  on  account  of  their  inflamma- 
tory bite.  Very  striking  indeed  is  the  remedy 
which  Jehovah  gives  here  against  the  conse- 
quences of  the  serpents'  bites,  and  different  expla- 
nations have  been  tried.  But  we  must  bear  this 
in  mind,  that  not  the  way  in  which  the  brazen  ser- 
pent was  hung  up,  but  the  very  fact  that  it  was  a 
serpent,  and  nothing  else,  which  was  made  visible 
in  a  far  distance,  is  of  the  utmost  importance.  The 
brazen  serpent  was  to  the  Israelite  a  symbol  of  the 
punishment  with  which  his  sin,  his  murmuring, 
was  visited  by  Jehovah.  Since  he  that  was  bit- 
ten, in  order  to  be  cured,  had  to  look  toward  the 
brazen  image  of  the  death-bringing  serpent,  he 
was  cured  only  under  the  condition  that  he  be- 
came conscious  of  that  punishment  which  he  had 
incurred  by  his  sin,  part  of  which  he  had  already 
suffered  in  the  bite  of  the  serpent,  and  that  he 
wished  to  be  spared  the  last  consequences,  the 
death.  By  looking  toward  the  brazen  serpent,  the 
Israelite  was  to  be  cured,  but  only  on  condition 
that  he  was  reminded  of  his  deserved  punishment, 
and  took  it  to  heart.  Remission  and  forgiveness 
of  sin  were  only  to  follow  after  true  repentance 
had  been  effected.  This  brazen  serpent  was  still, 
in  the  time  of  Hezekiah,  an  object  of  idolatrous 


reverence  among  the  Israelites  (2  Kings  xviii.  4), 
and  the  pious  king  had  it  destroyed  with  other 
images. 

In  the  New  Testament  the  brazen  serpent  is 
mentioned  (John  iii.  14,  15),  where  Jesus  shows 
unto  Nicodemus  the  necessary  elements  for  seeing 
the  kingdom  of  God,  —  first  the  subjective  condi- 
tion, the  new  birth  (3-13)  ;  then  the  objective  con- 
dition, through  which  the  faith  in  the  Son  of 
man,  as  effected  by  the  new  birth,  can  bring  life 
eternal  (14  sq.).  This  latter  condition  consists 
in  that  the  Son  of  man  is  lifted  up  like  the  ser- 
pent in  the  wilderness.  Like  the  brazen  serpent, 
he  becomes  an  image  of  those  punishments  which 
man  has  incurred,  and  from  which  he  asks  to  be 
delivered.  Jesus  had  therefore  to  suffer  the  death 
of  the  cursed,  which  we  had  incurred,  in  order  to 
relieve  us  from  the  curse.  By  looking  toward 
him  in  faith,  we  are  cured  and  saved,  but  not  with- 
out being  reminded  at  the  same  time  of  our  own 
sins,  for  which  he  was  crucified,  and  of  the  pun- 
ishment which  we  have  deserved.  This  is  only 
one,  and  nothing  else  but  one,  side  of  the  great 
work  by  which  Jesus  has  effected  our  redemption.- 

Lit.  — Vitrikga  :  Obs.  sacr.,  i.  403  sq.  ;  Huth  : 
Serpens  Exahatm  nee  Conlritoris  sed  Conterendi 
imago,  Erlang.,  1758 ;  C.  A.  Crusius  :  D.  typo  ser- 
pentis  aenei ;  B.  Jakobi  :  Ueber  d.  Erhuhung d.  Men- 
schensohnes,  in  Studien  u.  Kritiken,  1835,  pp.  8  sq. ; 
vox  Hoi'manx  :  Schriftbeioeis,  ii.  1,  pp.  301  sq.; 
Meier,  in  Theolog.  Jahrbucher ;  von  Baur  u. 
Zeller,  1854,  pp.  585  sq. ;  Menkkx  :  Gesammelte 
Schriften,  vi.  351  sq.  A.  KOEHLKK. 

SERVETUS,  Michael  (Miguel  Serveto),  b.  at 
[Tudela  in  Spain,  Sept.  29],  1511 ;  burnt  at  the 
stake  in  Geneva,  Oct.  27,  1553.  He  studied 
jurisprudence  at  Toulouse ;  entered  the  service 
of  Father  Quintana,  the  confessor  of  Charles  the 
Fifth,  and  accompanied  him  in  1529  to  Italy  and 
Germany.  The  minute  circumstances,  however, 
of  his  earlier  life,  cannot  be  made  out  with  cer- 
tainty, as  the  explanations  he  gave  before  the 
court  of  Yienne  often  contradict  those  he  gave 
before  the  court  of  Geneva.  In  1530  he  was  at 
all  events  in  Basel,  and  in  the  following  year  he 
published  his  De  Trinitatis  erroribus.  While  in 
Toulouse  he  began  to  study  the  Bible,  and  re- 
ceived a  deep  impression  from  it ;  but  he  was  and 
always  remained  a  self-taught  man  in  the  field  of 
theology,  without  any  true  scientific  training.  He 
had,  however,  some  talent  for  abstract  speculation, 
and  threw  himself  with  ardent  zeal  on  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Holy  Trinity,  sure  that  the  develop- 
ment which  the  doctrine  had  found  in  the  church 
was  utterly  wrong,  and  eager  to  turn  the  course 
of  the  Reformation  in  the  direction  of  his  own 
speculation.  He  addressed  himself  to  (Ecolam- 
padius ;  and  QEcolampadius  was  unable  to  con- 
vince him  that  his  speculations,  directed  against 
the  eternal  divinity  of  Christ,  and  leaving  the 
Holy  Spirit  almost  entirely  out  of  consideration, 
were  obscure,  contradictory  to  the  Bible,  and  blas- 
phemous. When  the  book  appeared,  it  made  a 
great  sensation  ;  but  all  the  Reformers  denounced 
it,  and  Butzer  even  declared  from  the  pulpit  that 
the  author  ought  to  be  punished  with  death.  On 
his  return  from  Basel,  Servetus  was  imprisoned 
in  Lyons.  His  book  was  seized  and  burnt,  and 
he  was  released  only  on  condition  of  retracting; 
and  indeed  his  next  book  (Dialof/orwn  de  Trini- 
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tale  libri  ii.,  155'-')  opens  with  a  recantation ;  but 
he  retracts  only  because  he  understands  that  what 
he  formerly  wrote  on  the  .subject  was  unripe  and 
unintelligible;  and  after  that  kind  of  recantation 
he  begins  afresh.  This  second  book,  however,  fell 
flat  from  the  press. 

Soon  after,  he  left,  Lyons,  and  repaired,  under 
the  assumed  name  of  Do  Yilloneuvo,  to  Paris, 
where  he  studied  mathematics  and  medicine.  In 
1510  he  settled  as  a  physician  at  Yienne,  on  the 
invitation  of  Archbishop  Paulmier;  and  he  staid 
there  for  twelve  years,  en jo\  ing  the  favor  of  his 
patron  and  the  esteem  of  his  co-citizens,  engaged 
in  various  literary  pursuits  of  a  highly  creditable 
character,  and  seemingly  in  perfect  harmony  with 
the  Roman-Catholic  Church  around  him.  Put  he 
had  not  given  up  his  antitrinitarian  speculations, 
nor  abandoned  his  hope  of  exercising  a  decisive 
influence  on  the  course  of  the  Reformation.  Prob- 
ably in  order  to  ascertain  how  far  he  could  hope  to 
find  a  co-worker  in  the  French-Reformed  Church, 
he  opened  a  correspondence  with  Calvin.  At  first 
Calvin  answered  calmly  and  with  great  compo- 
sure :  but,  as  the  correspondence  developed  he  felt 
deeply  provoked ;  and,  when  Servetus  asked  him 
to  procure  him  a  safeguard  for  a  visit  to  Geneva, 
Calviu  refused,  remarking  in  a  letter  to  Favel, 
dated  Feb.  13,  1546,  uSi  reneril,  niodei  rnleal  mea 
auctoritas,  ricum  exire  iiuiiqiiiaii  /niliar"  (''If  ever 
he  enters  the  city,  he  shall  not  leave  it  living,  if 
I  can  prevent  it  ") .  Servetus  himself  was  aware 
of  the  danger  of  his  enterprise  ;  but  in  the  excited 
state  of  mind  in  wdiich  he  lived  he  was  drawn 
onwards  with  iriesistible  force,  and  in  the  begin- 
ning of  155-j  he  published  anonymously  his  prin- 
cipal work,  Chrislinuixmi.  lieslitnlio.  All  the  old 
objections  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  are  here 
repeated ;  and  it  is  urged  that  the  Bible  and  the 
ante-Xieeue  Fathers  know  nothing  of  such  a  doc- 
trine, and  that  it  is  the  principal  reason  why  the 
Jews  and  Mohammedans  have  not  been  converted. 
The  author  of  the  book  was  soon  found  out,  and 
his  identity  proved  by  means  of  papers  delivered 
up  by  Calvin.  Servetus  w  as  imprisoned  at  Vienne, 
and  a  process  was  instituted  against  him  ;  but  on 
April  7  he  succeeded  in  escaping  from  his  prison, 
well  provided  with  money. 

His  plan  was  to  go  to  Naples,  where,  as  a  Span- 
iard and  a  good  physician,  he  would  not  find  it 
difficult  to  live,  lint  he  tarried  for  nearly  a  month 
in  Geneva;  and  just  as  he  was  about  to  leave  the 
city  he  was  recognized  (Aug.  15;,  and  imprisoned 
at  the  instance  of  Calvin,  who  appeared  before 
the  court  aB  his  formal  accuser.  The  issue  of 
the  process  was  by  no  means  certain,  and  some 
of  the  details  of  the  proceedings  are  a  little  diffi- 
cult to  form  a  definite  opinion  of.  On  Oct.  2G, 
however,  the  verdict  was  given,  —  death  at  the 
stake.  .Servetus  was  shaken  to  ihc  very  depths 
of  his  soul,  and  pleaded  for  pardon.  But  he  abso- 
lutely refused  to  recant,  and  on  the  following  day 
he  was  publicly  burnt.  The  impression  which 
the  affair  made  at  the  time  was  very  varied. 
Melanchthon,  Bullinger,  and  all  the  most  promi- 
nent theologians  of  the  Prolestant  Chinch,  took 
the  side  of  Calvin  unconditionally.  The  Anti- 
trinitarians,  and  all  who  in  any  way  inclined 
towards  the  ideas  of  Servetus,  were  deeply  pro- 
voked. The  Roman  Catholics  exulted.  Generally, 
however,  the  public  disapproved  of  the  proceedings 


of  Calvin  ;  and  such  a  hail-storm  of  pamphlets, 
in  verse  and  prose,  representing  his  character  and 
conduct  in  the  most  odious  light,  came  pouring 
down  upon  him,  thai,  he  found  it  necessary  to 
publicly  defend  himself.  His  JJcduniliou  appeared 
iu  the  beginning  of  1554  in  French,  and  shortly 
after  in  Latin :  Hcfidutin.  It  was  very  severely 
criticised  by  one  Yaticanus  (Coiilm  libe/tum  Cal- 
vini),  who,  however,  was  no  adherent  of  Servetus. 
A  remarkable  book  on  the  question  is  the  De  h/e- 
j  retieix,  mil  xiut  /xTsrijtiriirfi  .   xen/enlite  (Magde- 

I  burg,  1551),  probably  by  Caslellio.  It  is  a  collection 
of  all  the  most  noteworthy  opinions  pronounced 
upon  the  question. 
i  Lit. — Tnia'i[si:i. :  Seruei 'und  seine  \'or</<iw/er, 
Heidelberg,  185!);  Rilliet:  lielaliou  du  jiroces 
criminel  cimlre  M.  Serve/,  Geneva,  1811;  [Tollin: 
I.nlher  xi.  Sere,  I.  Berlin.  ]875,  Ph.  Melunehlhon  u. 
Serrel.  Ps70,  (  'lairnLle  child  Sen-el's,  lS7fi,  48  pp., 
D.  Le/irsi/xlein  Sei'rrl'n,  ( lutersloh,  1870-78,  5  vols., 
Serrel  und  d.  ohecliindisehen  RejoniKilcri  n  (Serrel 
und  Bulr.ec),  Berlin,  1880;  G.  C.  B.  I'unjkk  :  De 
Michaelis  Sereeli  dnclrmet  enmweutatio  dogmnlico- 
liistoricu,  Jena,  1876  ;  R.  Y\  illis  :  Serrelux  and 
Calriu,  London,  1877;  C.  Dakdieh  :  Michael 
Street  d'apnx  sex  />li's  re'eenlx  hioijrajdies,  Nogent- 
le-llotrou,  1879,  5G  pp.;  J.  Y.  Block:  Michael 
Serrel.  Schonberg,  1870,  184  pp.].      TEECHSEL, 

SERVIA.  Modern  Servia,  which  on  March  6, 
1882,  resumed  her  place  among  the  kingdoms  of 
Europe,  has  an  area  of  1)0,850  square  miles,  and 
a  population  of  about  a  million  and  three-fourths. 
Ancient  Servia  had  a  much  greater  area;  and  the 
number  of  the  Servian-speaking  people,  including 
those  living  under  Austrian  rule,  and  in  the 
provinces  formerly  subject  to  Turkey,  is  stated 
to  be  over  seven  millions.  The  Servian  tribes 
received  Christianity  from  the  Eastern  Church, 
early  in  their  history;  but  it  was  only  towards 
the  end  of  the  twelfth  century  that  the  energetic 
Grand  Shupane,  Nemanja,  abolished  the   partly 

Romanized  ritual  which  had  co into  use,  and 

brought  the  Servian  Church  into  full  accord  with 
that  of  the  Eastern  Empire. 

The  Latins  having  taken  Constantinople,  St. 
Sava,  son  of  Nemanja,  in  1217,  crowned  as  king 
his  brother  Stephen,  and  in  l'-'lif  induced  the 
humbled  emperor  and  patriarch  to  make  the  Ser- 
vian Church  autocephalous,  as  a  means  of  pre- 
serving it  from  Pome;  St.  Sava  himself  being 
the  first  independent  archbishop.  The  key  to  the 
earlier  church  history  of  Servia  is  found  in  the  at- 
tachment to  the  formulae  of  the  Eastern  Church, 
joined  to  jealousy  of  the  political  power  of  the 
Eastern  Empire.  In  1317,  when  the  great  Stephen 
Dushan  declared  himself  czar,  the  archbishop,  as 
was  natural  in  the  Creek  Church,  where  the  secu- 
lar and  spiritual  powers  are  so  closely  united,  was 
declared  patriarch,  and  his  seat  fixed  at  Ipek. 
The  fatal  battle  of  Kossova,  in  1380,  and  the 
trampling  of  Servia  under  the  Turks,  did  not 
interfere  "with  the  succession  of  the  patriarchs  of 
Ipek  until  near  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century;  then  the  Porte,  finding  the  patriarchate 
a  centre  of  national  feeling,  interfered ;  and  finally, 
in  1757,  abolished  it,  and  placed  the  church  under 
Greek  bishops  from  Constantinople,  who  were  as 
much  hated  by  the  people  as  were  the  Turkish 
rulers.  As  the  erection  of  the  patriarchate  under 
Stephen  Dushan  marks  the  highest  point  of  Ser- 
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vian  history,  so  its  suppression  marks  the  lowest. 
In  1810,  when  Kara  George  freed  his  country 
from  the  Turks,  the  archbishopric  of  Carlovitz, 
in  Hungary,  which  represents  the  patriarchate  of 
Ipek,  was  acknowledged  as  the  head  of  the  Ser- 
vian Church.  The  Turks  reconquered  the  coun- 
try ;  and  when  Milosh  Obrenovics  by  his  efforts, 
from  1815  onward,  in  1830  secured  a  Haiti-sheriff 
from  the  Porte,  which  erected  Servia  into  an 
autonomous  principality,  paying  tribute  to  the 
Porte,  the  Church  was  also  allowed  to  elect  her 
own  bishops  and  metropolitan,  paying  tribute  to 
the  Patriarch  at  Constantinople.  In  1838,  when 
the  seat  of  government  was  removed  to  Bel- 
grade, the  metropolitan  of  that  city  was  acknowl- 
edged as  the  head  of  the  Servian  Church,  although 
the  Archbishop  of  Carlovitz  urged  his  claims. 
The  treaty  of  Berlin,  in  1S78,  made  the  princi- 
pality of  Servia  wholly  independent,  and  the  con- 
nection of  the  church  with  that  of  Constantinople 
ceased.  The  Liturgy  of  the  Servian  Church  is  in 
ancient  Slavonic,  which  is  said  not  to  differ  more 
from  modern  Servian  than  does  the  English  of 
Chaucer  from  that  of  the  present  day.  Servia  has 
a  good  public  system  of  education.  The  parish 
priests  of  Belgrade  and  the  more  populous  parts 
of  the  country  are  men  of  education  and  intelli- 
gence; but  the  standard  in  the  mountainous  re- 
gions of  the  interior,  in  this  respect,  is  not  as  high 
as  it  should  be.  Freedom  of  worship  is  allowed, 
although  proselytizing  from  the  Established 
Church  is  forbidden.  The  metropolitan  of  Bel- 
grade has  five  suffragans,  each  of  whom  presides 
over  a  diocesan  consistory.  The  entire  Protestant, 
Roman-Catholic,  and  Jewish  populations  together 
numbered  in  1874  less  than  seven  thousand.  The 
districts  annexed  in  1878  contained  a  Mohamme- 
dan population  of  seventy-five  thousand. 

Lit.  —  Ranke  :  History  of  Servia,  translated  by 
Mrs.  A.  Kerr,  London,  18.13;  Elodie  Lawtox 
Mijatovics  ;  History  of  Modem  Serbia,  London, 
1872  ;  Grieve  :  The  Church  ami  People  of  Servia, 
London,  1861;  Gambier  :  Servia,  London,  1878. 
See  art.  Greek  Church.  e.  w.  hall. 

SERVITES  (Servi  Bathe  iMarice  Virginia,  "Ser- 
vants of  the  Virgin  Mary")  is  the  name  of  a 
monastic  order,  which  was  formed  in  1223,  at 
Florence,  on  the  day  of  the  festival  of  the  ascen- 
sion of  the  Virgin  (Aug.  V>),  by  seven  distin- 
guished citizens,  who  retired  to  a  secluded  place 
(Villa  Camartia)  for  the  purpose  of  devoting 
themselves  entirely  to  the  worship  of  Mary.  In 
1236  they  removed  to  Monte  Senario  ;  and  in  1239 
they  adopted  the  rules  of  St.  Augustine,  and  be- 
gan to  receive  novices.  The  order  was  confirmed 
by  Gregory  IX.  and  Alexander  IV. ;  and  from 
Martin  V.  it  obtained  all  the  privileges  of  the 
mendicant  orders,  142-1.  Among  the 'celebrated 
men  who  have  belonged  to  the  order  is  Paolo 
Sarpi.  There  are  also  female  Servites.  See  A. 
Gianius  :  Annates  Ordinis  Fralrum  Servorurn,  Luc- 
ca, 1710;  and  Paulus  Florentines:  Diedogus  de 
origine  Ordinis  Servorurn,  in  J.  Lamius  :  Delicice 
Eruditorum,  Florence,  173(i ;  Sciirockh  :  Christ- 
lichen    Kirchengesc/uehle,    vol.    xxvii.,    pp.     509 

S(rT  NEUDECKER. 

SERVUSSERVORUM  DEI  ("Servant  of  the  Ser- 
vants of  God  ")  is  the  official  formula  with  which 
the  Pope  signs  his  name.  It  was  brought  into 
technical  official  use  by  Gregory  the  Great  (q.  v.) 


in  imitation  of  Augustine,  yet  as  a  rebuke  to 
the  Patriarch  John  of  Constantinople,  who  had 
the  audacity  to  style  himself  "  (Ecumenical  Pa- 
triarch." 

SESSION,  the  lowest  court  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  composed  of  the  pastor  and  his  elders. 
Before  it,  all  candidates  for  admission  to  full  com- 
munion come  for  examination ,  and  by  it  all  busi- 
ness relating  to  the  government  and  practice  of 
the  congregation  is  transacted. 

SESSION  OF  CHRIST,  a  theological  term  de- 
rived from  the  phrase  that  Christ  is  "  seated  at 
the  right  hand  of  God,"  setting  forth  the  perpetual 
presence  of  the  human  nature  in  heaven. 

SETHIANI.     See  Gnosticism,  p.  881. 

SETON  (Mother),  Elizabeth  Ann  (ne'e  Bayley), 
foundress  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity  in  the  United 
States  ;  b.  in  New-York  City,  Aug.  28,  1774 ;  d. 
at  Emmittsburg,  Md.,  Jan.  4,  1821.  She  mar- 
ried "William  Seton  in  her  twentieth  year.  After 
his  death  (1803)  she  entered  the  Roman-Catholic 
Church,  March  14, 1S05.  In  order  to  support  her- 
self she  taught  school  at  Baltimore,  1806-08  ;  but 
with  her  sisters-in-law,  Harriet  and  Cecilia  Seton, 
on  the  inheritance  of  eight  thousand  dollars  from 
the  Rev.  Samuel  Cooper,  she  opened  a  conventual 
establishment  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity  —  they 
having  taken  the  veil  Jan.  1,  1809  —  at  Emmitts- 
burg, July  30,  1809.  In  1812  the  order  had  in- 
creased to  twenty  members,  with  Mother  Seton 
as  superior-general.  At  her  death  it  numbered 
fifty.  In  1814  the  order  took  charge  of  an  orphan- 
asylum  in  Philadelphia,  and  in  1817  was  incorpo- 
rated by  the  Legislature  of  Maryland.  See  her 
biography  by  White,  New  York,  1853,  and  by 
Robert  Seton,  New  York,  1869,  2  vols. 

SEVEN,  The  Sacred  Number.  Among  ancient 
nations,  especially  in  the  East,  in  India,  China, 
Chaldsea,  Egypt,  Greece,  we  find  that  a  symbolical 
significance  is  attached  to  the  number  seven.as  a 
pre-eminently  sacred  number.  According  to  the 
Indian  doctrines,  "man  is  the  representative  of 
the  great  seven-stringed  world-lyre,"  the  "symbol 
of  cosmic  harmony,"  the  "  makro-cosmic  hepta- 
chord "  (v.  Bohlen :  Das  alte  Indien,  ii.  247).  The 
Chinese  distinguished  seven  material  souls  in 
man,  together  with  three  spiritual  souls  (Bitter  : 
Asien,  i.  199).  The  Egyptians  worshipped  the 
seven  planets  (Diodor.  Sic,  ii.  30);  and  Herodotus 
tells  of  their  seven  castes  (ii.  04 ;  cf.  Uhlemaim : 
Aegyplologie,  ii.  59,  103).  There  were  also  the 
sacred  "  Heptads "  of  Greece  and  Rome;  and 
hence  the  significance  attached  to  Rome's  seven 
hills,  to  the  seven  reeds  in  the  pipe  of  Pan,  the 
seven  strings  of  the  lyre  of  Helios.  With  the 
heathen,  the  number  seven  —  which  also  includes 
the  seven  planets,  the  seven  colors  in  the  rainbow, 
the  seven  tones  in  music  —  had  almost  exclusive 
reference  to  natural  relations,  to  the  seven  sacred 
divisions  of  time,  which  all  nations  seem  to  have 
recognized;  and  Ideler  (Chronologie,  i.  178,  ii. 
473)  traces  the  universal  division  of  time  into- 
periods  of  seven  days  to  the  phases  of  the  moon, 
or  the  duration  of  each  of  the  four  divisions  of 
the  lunar  month  of  twenty-eight  days.  In  place 
of  all  such  material  relations,  the  ethical  and  re- 
ligious significance  of  seven  was  alone  recognized 
by  the  Hebrews.  The  Bible  begins,  in  the  Book 
of  Genesis,  with  a  seven,  and  ends,  in  the  Apoca- 
lypse, with  a  series  of  sevens.     The  symbolical 
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value  of  this  number  is  not  to  be  sought  for, 
with  Winer  (Rcul-icorterbuch,  ii.  715),  in  the  ideas 
attached  by  the  ancients  to  the  seven  planets,  but 
in  the  seven  days  during'  which  creation  arose 
from  chaos  [and  was  pronounced  to  be  "very 
good"],  when  God  "rested  on  the  seventh  day 
from  all  his  work  which  he  had  made,"  when  he 
blessed  it  and  .sanctified  it  as  a  day  of  rest  for 
the  creation  also.  With  reference  to  this  start- 
ing-point or  sacred  number  —  seven,  or  seven 
multiplied  by  seven  —  all  the  legal  festivals  were 
ordered.  Thus  the  great  festivals  lusted  seven 
days,  —  the  passover  [Exod.  xii.  ID],  the  feast  of 
weeks  [Exod.  xxxiv.  22],  the  feast  of  tabernacles 
[Deut.  xvi.  13].  1'enteeost  was  .seven  weeks  after 
the  passover  [Lev.  xxiii.  ID,  10];  each  seventh 
year  was  '•  a  sabbath  of  rest  unto  the  land  "  [Lev. 
xxv.  4],  and  the  jubilee  year  was  the  year  after 
"seven  times  seven  years"  [Lev.  xxv.  8-11] 
The  great  day  of  atonement  fell  in  the  seventh 
month  (Lev.  xvi.  29,  30),  as  did  the  feasts  of 
trumpets  and  of  tabernacles  [Num.  xxix.  1,  12; 
and  thus  the  seventh  day  is  a  sabbath,  the 
seventh  week  a  pentecost,  the  seventh  year  a 
sabbatical  year,  the  seventh  sabbatical  year  a 
jubilee].  Not  only  the  legal  festivals,  but  also 
other  enactments,  had  reference  to  the  sacred 
number  seven.  Thus  seven  days  were  required 
for  the  ceremonies  of  the  consecration  of  priests; 
seven  days  for  the  interval  to  elapse  between  the 
occasion  and  removal  of  various  kinds  of  legal 
uncleanness,  as  after  childbirth,  after  contact 
with  a  corpse,  etc.  ;  seven  times  appointed  for 
aspersion  either  of  the  blood  of  the  victim  (Lev. 
iv.  6,  xvi.  11),  or  of  the  water  of  purification 
(xiv.  51;  cf:  2  Kings  v.  10,  14,  ["go  and  wash 
in  Jordan  seven  times,  and  thy  flesh,"  etc.],  and 
Gen.  vii.  2,  '■>).  Seven  things  were  to  be  offered 
in  sacrifice,  —  oxen,  sheep,  goats,  pigeons,  wheat, 
oil,  wine ;  seven  victims  to  be  offered  on  any 
special  occasion  (Xuin.  xxiii.  1,  [14,  29];  2 
Chron.  xv.  11,  xvii.  11,  xxix.  21;  [Job  xlii.  8]  ; 
cf.  also  Gen.  xxxiii.  3,  where  Jacob  bowed  seven 
times,  and  2  Kings  vi.  38,  concerning  Solomon's 
temple,  which  was  seven  years  in  building)  ;  and 
especially  at  the  ratification  of  a  treaty,  the 
notion  of  seven  being  embodied  in  the  very  term 
nish'ba,  signifying  "to  swear,"  literally  meaning 
to"(/o  serc-u  limes"  (Gen.  xxi.  28;  Deut.  iv.  31; 
cf.  Herod,  iii.  8  for  a  similar  custom  among  the 
Arabians).  The  same  idea  is  farther  carried  out 
in  the  vessels,  adjuncts,  measurements,  and  ar- 
rangements of  the  tabernacle,  in  the  seven  arms 
of  the  candlestick  [and  its  seven  lamps  (Exod. 
xxv.  31-37)  ;  the  length  of  each  cm-tain  of  the 
tabernacle,  which  was  seven  by  four  cubits  (Exod. 
xxvi.  2)];  the  number  of  the  pillars  of  the 
tabernacle  court,  which  was  seven  by  four  by  two 
[Exod.  xxvii.  10-15].  The  number  seven  also 
appears  in  cases  where  the  notion  of  satisfaction 
is  required,  as  in  reference  to  punishment  for 
wrongs  (Gen.  iv.  15;  Lev.  xxvi.  18-28;  Prov. 
vi.  3),  or  to  forgiveness  of  them  (Matt,  xviii.  21). 
It  is  again  mentioned,  in  a  variety  of  passages 
(Isa.  iv.  1,  xi.  ID,  xxx.  20;  Jer.  xv.  9;  Job  v. 
19;  Matt.  xii.  45,  etc.),  in  i  sense  analogous  to 
that  of  a  "round  number,"  but  with  the  additional 
idea  of  sufficiency  and  completeness.  To  this 
also  may  be  added  the  numerous  instances  in 
which  persons  or  things  are  mentioned  by  sevens; 


e.g.,  [the  seven  kine  and  the  seven  ears  in 
Pharaoh's  dream],  the  seven  sons  of  Japhet,  [the 
seven  daughters  of  the  priest  of  Midian],  the  seven 
daughters  of  .lob,  the  seven  children  of  Hannah, 
[the  seven  sons  of  Jesse],  the  seven  sons  of  Josa- 
phat,  the  seven  deacons  (Acts  vi.  5),  the  seven 
sons  of  Sceva,  the  seven  disciples  in  John  xxi.  2, 
and  the  seven  times  ten  disciples  (Lake  x.  1), 
[the  seven  beatitudes],  the  seven  petitions  in  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  the  seven  parables  (Matt,  xiii.), 
the  miracle  of  the  seven  loaves,  [the  seven  words 
from  the  cross],  the  seven  times  two  generations 
in  the  pedigree  of  Jesus,  the  seven  charismata  in 
Pom.  xii.  0-8,  the  seven  characters  of  wisdom 
in  Jas.  iii.  17,  the  seven  virtues  in  2  Pet.  i.  5-7. 
There  are  also  the  Jli/itnds  of  the  Apocalypse, 
such  as  are  silently  indicated,  as  in  v.  12,  vi.  16, 
vii.  12,  xix.  18,  xxi.  8,  as  well  as  such  as  are 
expressly  indicated,  —  the  seven  churches  (iii.  1 
sq),  seals  (v.  1  sq. ),  trumpet:;  (viii.  2  sq.),  thun- 
ders (x.  3,  4),  vials  (xvi.  1  sip),  and  angels  (xv.  1 
sq.)  As  these  apocalyptic  sevens  —  the  seven 
heads,  horns,  and  crowns  of  the  beast,  (xii.  3, 
xiii.  1,  xvii.  7  sq.)  not  excluded  —  have  their 
common  divine  archetype  in  the  "seven  spirits 
which  are  before  the  throne  of  God,"  or  in  the 
"seven  spirits  of  God,  sent  forth  into  all  the 
earth"  (Rev.  i.  4,  iii.  1,  iv.  5,  v.  G),  and  which 
again  have  for  their  basis  the  sevenfold  designa- 
tion of  the  Spirit  of  God  coming  down  on  the 
Messiah  (Isa.  xi.  2),  we  are  entitled  to  regard 
the  seven  as  the  signature  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  or  of 
that  triune  God  who  historically  and  judicially 
reveals  himself  in  the  Spirit.  The  significance  of 
the  seven  in  the  last  book  of  the  Bible  evidently 
looks  backwards  to  that  given  to  it  in  the  first 
book.  On  the  application  of  the  number  seven 
in  mediaeval  art,  science,  liturgies,  and  mysti- 
cism, see  Otte:  Handbuch  der  lircjdiclten  Kvnst- 
archaologie  des  Mittelallers,  p.  283;  De  White: 
Gescldchte  der  chrisllkhen  Sitlcii/t/ire,  i.  and  ii. 
passim,  Piper:  Ecaiigelischrs  Jahrbuch  fur  1856, 
pp.  76  sq. ;  Dunscn  :  Symbolik  der  clirislliiin'n  Re- 
ligion, ii.  pp.  530  sq.  ZOCKLER. 

SEVEN  SLEEPERS  OF  EPHESUS.  See  Eph- 
ests.  Seven   Sleepers  of. 

SEVENTH-DAY  BAPTISTS.  I.  Kami.  —  In 
their  early  history  in  England  this  sect  was  known 
as  the  "Sabbatarian  Baptists;  "  but,  for  the  sake  of 
greater  definiteness,  the  General  Conference  in  the 
United  States  changed  it  to  its  present  form  in 
1818. 

Oriqin.  — The  Seventh-Day  Baptists  as  an  eccle- 
siastical organization  appear  in  England  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  lack  of 
conformity  to  apostolic  doctrine  and  church  order 
on  the  part  of  the  Established  Church  was  the 
ground  thev  alleged  as  the  sufficient  reason  for 
separate  organization.  In  formulating  their  doc- 
trine and  polity  they  undertook  to  follow  the 
model  of  the  Apostolic  Church  as  nearly  as  cir- 
cumstances would  allow. 

History.  —  Since  the  institution  of  the  sabbath 
at  the  close  of  creation,  and  its  formal  pronounce- 
ment as  a  part  of  the  Sinaitic  code,  it  is  believed 
that  there  lias  been  an  unbroken  line  of  God-lov- 
iii"-  men  who  have  kept  the  seventh  day  of  the 
week  as  a  sabbath,  according  to  its  original  insti- 
tution and  enjoinment.  None  question  that  it  was 
observed  by  Christ  and  his  apostles,  and  by  Chris- 
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tians  generally  during  the  apostolic  period.  It 
had  no  rival  day  in  the  Church  until  about  the 
middle  of  the  second  century,  when  Sunday  began 
to  be  observed  as  a  festival  day  in  honor  of  the 
resurrection,  along  with  Wednesday,  Friday,  and 
numerous  other  festal  days  of  the  Latin  Church, 
then  beginning'  to  drift  upon  the  first  great  wave 
of  its  apostasy.  This  church  made  the  sabbath 
day  a  fast-day,  not  without  sinister  motives  look- 
ing to  its  suppression  in  favor  of  the  festival  Sun- 
day; while  the  Greek  or  Eastern  Church  stead- 
fastly observed  it  as  a  day  of  holy  delight  in  the 
Lord.  Controversy  upon  this  subject  began  about 
the  middle  of  the  second  century,  and  was  kept 
up  with  a  zeal  amounting  to  bitterness  for  several 
centuries.  In  the  Western  Church  the  seventh 
day  continued  to  be  observed  quite  generally  till 
the  fifth  century,  and  traces  of  it  were  noticeable 
in  some  parts  of  Europe  much  later.  In  Scotland 
and  Ireland,  as  well  as  in  England,  the  seventh 
day  was  regarded  and  observed  as  the  sabbath  in 
the  eleventh  century  and  later.  In  Skene's  Cel- 
tic Scothiml,  p.  350,  vol.  L\  there  is  this  statement : 
"  There  was  no  want  of  the  veneration  of  Sunday, 
though  they  held  that  Saturday  was  properly  the 
sabbath,  on  which  they  abstained  from  work." 
In  the  Oriental  or  (Ireek  branch  of  the  church 
the  seventh  day  continues  to  be  observed  to  this 
day. 

There  is  not  wanting  evidence  that  an  unbro- 
ken chain  of  observers  of  the  seventh  day  was  pre- 
served, in  the  face  of  detraction  and  persecution, 
all  through  the  dark  ages,  and  that  they  appeared 
in  the  dawn  of  the  Protestant  Reformation,  and 
were  represented  in  that  movement  by  a  number 
of  its  prominent  actors. 

In  the  Abyssinian,  Armenian,  and  Nestnrian 
churches  the  seventh  day  has  not  yet  been  sup- 
planted by  the  first  day  of  the  week.  Consult 
Geddes:  History  of  the  Church  of  Ethiopia,  Lon- 
don, 1694;  Gobat  :  Three  Years  in  Abyssinia, 
London,  2d  ed.,  1847;  Stanley:  History  of  the 
Eastern  Church,  18G1. 

As  these  sabbath-keepers  were  pressed  by  perse- 
cutions, they  were  compacted  into  several  centres. 
Most  prominent  among  these  were  societies  in  Bo- 
hemia, Transylvania,  and  Holland.  From  among 
these,  under  the  lead  of  prominent  and  able  dis- 
senters from  the  Church  of  England,  were  gath- 
ered the  "Sabbatarian  Baptists"  of  England. 
This  movement  was  accelerated  as  a  re-action 
against  the  theory,  that,  while  the  Sinaitic  sabbath 
law  was  still  in  full  force,  the  first  day  of  the  week 
had  been  put  in  place  of  the  seventh  day  by 
divine  authority.  This  theory  was  first  set  forth 
liyNicoi.  \s  Bowxd,  in  his  Sabbathum  ceteris  et 
iwvi  teslojnenli:  or  Ike  true  doctrine  of  the  Sabbath, 
held  and  practiced  of  the  Church  of  God,  both  before, 
and  under  the  Lair :  and  in  the  time  of  the  Gospell, 
London,  15!)5,  2d  ed.  ("perused  and  inlargecl "), 
lUOii.     See  Neal,  Harper  ed.,  vol.  i.  p.  208" 

During  the  English  Reformation,  several  able 
and  distinguished  men  came  out  of  the  Established 
Church,  and  took  up  the  defence  of  the  sabbath  in 
the  face  of  severe  persecution,  amounting,  in  a 
number  of  instances,  to  martyrdom,  characterized 
by  all  the  circumstances  which  had  marked  the 
dark  ages.  In  10:3(1  Theophilus  Brabourn  wrote 
an  ablf  defence  of  the  views  of  the  Sabbata- 
rian   Baptists;    anil   he  was   followed    by   dames 


Ockford,  the  Stennets,  Robert  Cornthwait,  and 
others. 

Out  of  such  agitation,  and  from  such  elements, 
were  the  Seventh-Day  Baptist  churches  of  Eng- 
land organized  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  fore  part  of  the  seven- 
teenth. During  that  period  eleven  churches 
were  formed  in  England.  Three  of  these  were 
in  London. 

The  Mill-yard  Church  is  still  active,  with  a 
church-edifice,  parsonage,  and  considerable  money 
endowment.  This  church  was  gathered  by  Johii 
James,  at  a  date  not  well  settled,  in  consequence 
of  loss  of  records  by  fire.  This  first  pastor  fell 
a  victim  to  the  wild  spirit  of  intolerance  abroad  in 
the  politico-ecclesiastical  counsels  of  England,  and 
was  by  authoritative  mandate  dragged  from  his 
pulpit  during  sabbath  service,  imprisoned,  and  at 
length  beheaded,  drawn,  and  quartered,  and  his 
head  was  set  upon  a  pole  opposite  his  chapel. 
There  are  now  two  churches  in  England,  two  in 
Holland,  and  one  (missionary  church)  in  Shang- 
hai, China. 

II.  Seventh-Day  Baptist  Churches  in  America. 
In  1664  Stephen  Mumford  came  from  one  of  the 
English  churches,  and  organized  the  first  Seventh- 
Day  Baptist  Church  in  America,  in  Newport,  K.I., 
in  1071.  From  this  church  others  soon  grew  up, 
and  were  pushed  out  into  Rhode  Island,  Con- 
necticut, New  York,  and  farther  west.  Another 
centre  was  established,  about  1700,  near  Phila- 
delphia, Penn.,  by  Rev.  Abel  Noble,  a  minister  of 
large  ability,  from  England  Five  churches  were 
formed  there,  drawing  largely  for  adherents  from 
the  Keithian  Baptists.  From  these,  other  churches 
were  formed,  in  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  in 
the  western  part  of  Pennsylvania,  and  still  farther 
west.  A  third  centre  was  established  at  Piscata- 
way,  N.J.,  in  1705,  where  there  is  still  a  flourish- 
ing church.  From  these  three  radial  points  the 
churches  have  spread  westward  with  the  general 
tide  of  emigration,  until  there  are  now  flourishing 
churches  in  no  less  than  sixteen  States,  with  an 
aggregate  membership  of  about  nine  thousand. 

Church  Polity.  —  This  is  strictly  congregational. 
The  annual  conference  has  simply  the  power  of 
an  advisory  council,  and  is  composed  of  two  dele- 
gates from  each  church,  with  an  additional  dele- 
gate for  every  twenty-five  members.  There  are 
five  associations,  which  sustain  the  same  relation 
to  the  churches  composing  them  as  the  conference 
does  to  all  the  churches.  The  associations  may 
be  represented  by  delegates  in  the  conference, 
but  with  no  power  to  role  as  association  in  that 
body. 

Doctrines.  —  The  Seventh-Day  Baptists  believe 
in  the  general  doctrines  of  salvation  held  by  the 
evangelical  churches,  and  differ  from  the  tenets 
of  the  Baptists  generally  only  in  regard  to  the 
sabbath. 

They  believe,  and  conscientiously  regulate  their 
practice  accordingly,  that  the  serenth  day  of  the 
week  is  the  sabbath  of  the  Lord,  and  that  this,  at 
its  institution  in  Eden,  and  promulgation  as  part 
of  the  Sinaitic  code,  was  made  binding  upon  all 
men  in  all  times  ;  that,  in  the  nature  of  its  rela- 
tions to  God  and  to  man,  it  is  irrepealable. 

In  the  terms  of  its  constitution  and  in  the  rea- 
sons for  its  enactment  it  is  inseparably  connected 
with  the  seventh  or  last  day  of   the  week,  an</ 
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that  any  attempt  to  connect  the  salibatli  law  and 
sabbath  obligation  with  anyone  of  the  other  days 
of  the  week  is  illogical,  and  in  its  tendency  de- 
structive of  the  whole  sabbatic  institution. 

That  the  change  of  the  da)-  of  the  sabbath  to 
Sunday  has  no  warrant  in  the  Scriptures,  is  only 
a  human  device  brought  about  by  such  questiona- 
ble and  unjustifiable  means  as  to  give  it  no  claim 
either  to  the  respect  or  acceptance  of  Christendom. 

That  the  only  stay  to  the  wave  of  no-sabbathism 
now  sweeping  from  Europe  to  America  is  in  the 
impregnable  bulwark  of  the  true  sabbath  of  the 
Fourth  Commandment. 

Education  and  Publication.  — The  Seventh-Pay 
Baptists  have  two  nourishing  institutions  of  col- 
lege grade, — one  at  Milton,  AY  is.  ;  the  other  at 
Alfred  Centre,  X.  Y.  This  latter  has  a  university 
charter,  and  is  vigorously  carrying  on  business, 
mechanical,  and  theological  departments,  in  addi- 
tion to  its  academic  and  collegiate  courses.  Both 
sexes  are  admitted  on  equal  terms  to  these  col- 
leges, and  over  seven  hundred,  students  were  in 
attendance  in  them  the  last  year. 

The  publishing-house  of  the  denomination  is 
also  at  Alfred  Centre,  from  which,  besides  a  large 
number  of  tracts  and  books,  it  issues  its  weekly 
organ,  the  Sabbath  Recorder,  an  eight-page  paper 
of  good  size,  ably  edited,  and  executed  in  the 
best  style  of  the  art.  A  monthly,  The  Outlook, 
has  an  issue  of  over  fifty  thousand  copies ;  and 
a  finely  illustrated  sabbath-school  paper,  Our  Sab- 
bath Visitor,  is  issued  weekly. 

Missions.  —  Formany  years  the  denomination 
has  had  a  mission  in  Shanghai,  China,  where  it 
has  accumulated  considerable  property,  which  it 
is  now  enlarging;  and  the  mission  force  is  to  be 
enlarged  at  once  by  the  addition  of  a  female 
medical  missionary. 

General  Reform.  —  Upon  the  questions  of  reform 
which  have  agitated  the  public  mind,  such  as 
antislavery,  temperance,  religious  liberty,  sabbath- 
observance,  etc.,  this  people  have  always  main- 
tained a  consistent  and  radical  position,  favorable 
to  the  reforms  sought. 

General  Repute.  —  Baird,  in  his  Religion  in 
America  (Xevv  York,  1S06),  says  of  them,  "  The 
population  under  their  instruction  and  influence 
is  reckoned  at  forty  thousand.  Their  churches 
are  widely  scattered  through  the  States,  and  alto- 
gether they  are  a  very  worthy  people." 
'  Arnold's  History  of  Rhode  Island,  vol.  ii.  p.  86, 
has  the  following:  "The  Rev.  Mr.  Price,  mis- 
sionary at  Westerly,  expresses  his  astonishment 
at  the  kind  treatment  he  received  at  their  hands, 
and  that  he  found  them  most  charitable  and 
catholic,  whom  he  thought  to  have  found  the  most 
stiff  and  prejudiced."  With  "  charity  for  all,  and 
malice  towards  none,"  they  claim  their  place  and 
equal  rights  among  other  religious  societies,  nor 
do  they  find  occasion  to 

"  Spurn  the  badges  their  fathers  have  worn, 
Nor  beg  the  world's  pardon  for  having  been  born." 

Lit.  —  Upon  the  general  question  of  the  sab- 
bath, see  R.  Cox:  Literature  of  the  Sabbath  Question, 
Edinburgh,  1S65,  2  vols.;  Hessy:  Sunday,  London, 
4th  ed.,  1880 ;  Heylyn  :  History  of  the  Reformation, 
Cambridge  ed.,  1849,  2  vols.  For  the  Seventh- 
Day  Baptist  position  and  history,  see  G.  B.  Utter  : 
Sabbath  Manual;  A.  H.  Lewis:  Sabbath  and  Sun- 


day, Alfred  Centre,  1870,  new  ed.  1884;  N. 
Andrews:  ITistor?/  of  Sabbath  and  First  Day  of  the 
Week;  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  1M73  ;  James  Bailey  : 
Hiit.  of  the  Serenlh-Day  Baptist  General  Conference. 
D.  K.  MAXSON,  D.I).  (Pevcuth-Day  Baptist). 

SEVERIANUS,  Bishop  of  Gabala  in  Syria,  was 
a  friend  of  Chrysostom,  and  his  representative  in 
Constantinople  during  his  absence  in  Asia  Minor. 
Buthe  used  the  opportunity  to  intrigue  against 
Chrysostom,  and  was  driven  out  of  the  city  by  the 
people,  though  afterwards  recalled  by  his  patron- 
ess, Fudoxia.  He  was  reconciled  with  Chrysostom, 
but  continued  to  intrigue  against  him.  Six  ser- 
mons of  bis  are  found  in  Montfaucon's  edition  of 
the  works  of  Chrysostom.  In  1827  the  Mekhita- 
rists  published  in  Venice  some  homilies  by  him. 

SEVERINUS,  St.,  the  apostle  of  Noricum;  b. 
in  Italy  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century  ;  d. 
at  Faviana,  a  city  on  the  Danube,  near  the  pres- 
ent Fbchlarn,  Jan.  8,  482.  After  a  journey  to  the 
East,  where  he  adopted  a  life  of  the  severest 
asceticism,  he  returned  to  the  West  to  devote 
himself  to  missionary  work.  He  first  visited 
Pannonia,  but  then  settled  in  Noricum,  a  prov- 
ince of  the  Roman  Empire  occupying  the  present 
Austria,  Styria,  Carinthia,  Carniola,  Tyrol,  and 
parts  of  Bavaria.  The  country,  which  was  in- 
habited by  a  Celtic  tribe,  was  conquered  by  the 
step-sons  of  Augustus,  Tiberius  and  Drusus,  13 
B.C.  Many  new  cities  were  founded,  excellent 
roads  were  made,  numerous  castles  with  Roman 
garrisons  were  built,  agriculture  was  improved, 
and  commerce  flourished.  Through  their  com- 
mercial and  military  connections  with  Italy  and 
Rome  the  inhabitants  of  Noricum  early  became 
acquainted  with  Christianity,  and  after  the  law 
of  Theodosius  the  Great,  which  in  392  prohibited 
all  Pagan  idolatry  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
empire,  Christianity  was  in  fact  the  recognized 
religion  of  the  country.  Thus  it  can  hardly  be 
considered  so  very  heavy  a  task  which  St.  Seve- 
rinus  undertook  when  he  settled  at  Faviana.  His 
life  by  Eugippus,  in  Welser,  Op.  Hist,  et  ph.il., 
Nuremb.,  1672,  in  Act.  Sand.,  Jan.  S,  [ed.  by  Id. 
Sauppe,  Berlin,  lb78,  36  pp.  ],  is  full  of  fables. 
[See  A.  A.  Sembera  :  Wien  d.  Wohnsitz  u.  Sterbeort 
d.  heil.  Severin,  Wien,  1S82.]         u.  H.  KLIPPEL. 

SEVERINUS  (Pope,  638-640),  the  successor  of 
Honorius  I.  The  Monothelite  controversy  was 
just  raging,  and  caused  him  many  difficulties.  He 
condemned  the  Ecthesis  of  the  Emperor  Heraclius, 
and  thereby  the  whole  Monothelite  doctrine. 

SEVERUS,  the  name  of  three  persons.  (1) 
The  Rhetor,  wrote  in  3S6,  on  occasion  of  a  fearful 
epidemic  among  the  cattle,  a  carmen  bucolicum, 
generally  called  De  mortibus  bourn  ("  On  the  death 
of  the  oxen  "),  or  He  virtute  signi  crucis  domini 
("  On  the  virtue  of  the  sign  of  the  cross"),  in 
which  he  tells  us  that  the  animals  were  saved  from 
the  plague  by  making  a  cross  on  their  forehead. 

(2)  Bishop  of  Mahon  in  the  Island  of  Minorca, 
communicated  in  418,  by  an  encyclical  letter,  to 
the  whole  of  Christendom  that  four  hundred  and 
fifty  Jews  had  been  converted  and  baptized  on 
the  intercession  of  Stephen,  the  first  martyr,  whose 
relics  were  deposited  in  the  church  of  Mahon. 
The  letter  is  found  in  Baronius  :  Ann.  ad  a.^18. 

(3)  A  Jacobite  bishop  of  Egypt,  who  wrote  in 
Arabic  a  history  of  the  patriarchs  of  Alexandria, 
about  978. 
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SEVERUS,  Alexander,  b.  at  Arce,  Oct.  1,  205; 
made  Roman  emperor  March  11,  222 ;  murdered 
at  Mayence,  March  19, 235.  During  his  veign  the 
Christians  dared  worship  openly.  He  was  a  pan- 
theistic hero-worshipper,  and  had  busts  of  Abra- 
ham and  Christian  in  his  private  chapel,  with 
those  of  Orpheus  and  others. 

SEVERUS,  Septimius,  b.  at  Leptis  in  Africa, 
April  11,  146;  d.  at  York,  Feb.  4,  211;  became 
Roman  emperor  after  the  assassination  of  Per- 
tinax  in  193.  He  was  a  just  but  somewhat 
sombre  character,  not  destitute  of  true  religious 
feeling,  but  a  mystic  easily  captivated  by  the  fan- 
tastic practices  of  the  Pagan  religions.  He  had 
Christian  servants  in  his  household,  defended  the 
Christian  senators  against  the  fury  of  the  Pagan 
mob,  and  allowed  his  eldest  son  to  converse  freely 
with  the  boys  of  Christian  families.  But  during 
his  campaigns  in  the  East  a  great  change  took 
place  in  his  feelings  towards  the  Christians.  ^The 
reason  is  not  known;  but  he  issued  laws,  which, 
by  very  severe  penalties,  prohibited  conversions 
to  Judaism  and  Christianity.  From  these  laws 
the  Pagan  authorities  took  occasion  to  revive  and 
enforce  again  older  laws  against  the  Christians, 
which,  though  not  revoked,  had  fallen  into  obli- 
vion ;  and  persecutions  broke  out,  especially  in 
Africa  and  some  parts  of  Asia  Minor.  The 
Christians  seem,  however,  generally  to  have  been 
of  the  opinion  that  those  persecutions  were  not 
really  intended  by  the  emperor.  See  Tertul- 
1,1  AN  :  Apoloff.,  37.  G.  H.  KLIPPEL. 

SEVERUS,  Sulpicius,  b.  363  in  Gaul;  d.  at  Mar- 
seilles in  410  ;  was  a  distinguished  rhetorician, 
and  successful  as  a  lawyer,  but  adopted  a  monastic 
life  after  the  death  of  his  wife,  in  392,  and  settled 
with  a  few  companions  in  some  secluded  place  in 
Aquitaine.  He  was  a  great  admirer  of  St.  Mar- 
tin of  Tours,  whom  he  visited  several  times,  and 
whose  life  he  wrote.  He  also  wrote  a  Historia 
sacra,  three  dialogues  on  the  monastic  life,  and 
some  letters,  which,  however,  are  of  no  interest. 
His  collected  works  were  edited  by  Hieronymus 
de  Prato,  Verona,  1741,  and  reprinted  in  Gal- 
iandi  :  Bibl.  Pair.,  viii. 

SEWALL,  Samuel,  jurist,  b.  at  Bishopstoke, 
Eng.,  March  28,  1652;  d.  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Jan. 
1,  1730.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard,  1671  ; 
studied  divinity,  and  preached  for  a  while,  until 
by  his  marriage  (Feb.  28,  1676)  with  Hannah 
Hull  he  got  great  wealth.  He  then  turned  his 
attention  to  law,  was  made  judge  (1692),  and 
eventually  (1718),  chief  justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Massachusetts.  He  at  first  shared  in  the 
popular  delusion  concerning  witchcraft  (1692), 
and  concurred  in  the  condemnations  ;  but  on  Jan. 
14,  1697,  his  minister,  Rev.  Samuel  Willard,  read 
"  a  'bill '  before  the  congregation  of  the  Old  South 
Church,  in  which  he  acknowledged  his  own  guilt, 
asked  the  pardon  both  of  God  and  man,  and  dep- 
recated the  divine  judgments  for  his  sin.  He 
contributed  liberally  to  the  spread  of  the  gospel 
among  the  Indians,  and  in  1699  was  chosen  one 
of  the  commissioners  of  the  Society  in  England 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  New  Eng- 
land, and,  soon  after,  their  secretary  and  treasurer. 
His  sympathy  for  African  slaves  prompted  him, 
in  1700  to  publish  a  tract  entitled  The  selling  of 
Joseph.m  which  he  advocated  their  rights ;  it  being 
his  opinion  that  there  would  '  be  no  progress  in 


gospelling '  until  slavery  was  abolished.  His  be- 
nevolence and  charity  were  great,  and  his  house 
was  a  seat  of  hospitality."  He  wrote  Phenomena, 
etc.,  a  description  of  the  New  Heaven,  Boston,  1697, 
2d  ed.,  1727 ;  and  Prospects  touching  the  accom- 
plishment of  prophecies,  Boston,  1713.  His  Diary 
(1674-1729)  was  published  by  the  Massachusetts 
Historical  Society,  1878,  2  vols.  See  Drake  : 
Dictionary  of  American  Biography. 

SEWELL,  William,  Friend;  b.  at  Amsterdam, 
1650  ;  d.  about  1725.  His  father  was  a  surgeon ; 
and  he  served  his  time  as  a  weaver,  yet  acquired 
Greek,  Latin,  English,  French,  and  High  Dutch. 
He  is  known  as  the  author  of  Hist,  van  de  Op- 
komste,  Aanwas,  en  Voortgangder  Chrislenen,  bekend 
by  den  naam  van  Quakers,  ondermengd  met  de  voor- 
naamsle  Siaatsgeschiedenissen  van  dien  tyd  in  Eng- 
land voorgevallen,  en  met  authentike  Stukken  voorzien 
("  The  history  of  the  rise,  increase,  and  progress, 
of  the  Christian  people  called  Quakers"),  Am- 
sterdam, 1717,  and  then  translated  it  himself  into 
English,  London,  1722,  folio;  3d  ed.,  1795, 2  vols.; 
Philadelphia,  1855.  One  of  his  objects  was  to  cor- 
rect the  "misrepresentations"  in  Gerard Croese  : 
Historia  Quakeriana,  Amst.,  1695-1704,  3  books. 

SEXAGESIMA,  "the  sixtieth,"  means  the  sec- 
ond Sunday  before  Lent,  the  next  to  Shrove 
Tuesday,  as  being  about  sixty  days  before  Easter. 

SEXTON,  a  contraction  of  "  sacristan,"  a  subor- 
dinate officer  of  the  church,  taking  care  of  its 
vessels  and  vestment,  attending  the  officiating 
clergy,  etc. 

SFONDRATI  is  the  name  of  an  Italian  family 
of  which  several  members  have  been  intimately 
connected  with  the  Church.  —  Francis  Sfondrati, 
b.  at  Cremona,  1493;  d.  there  July  31,  1550.  He 
taught  law  in  the  universities  of  Padua,  Pavia, 
Bologna,  Rome,  and  Turin,  and  was  much  used 
in  diplomatic  negotiations- by  Duke  Francis  Sforza 
and  Charles  V.  After  the  death  of  his  wife  he 
entered  the  service  of  the  Church,  and  was  by 
Paul  III.  made  Bishop  of-  Cremona,  and -a  cardi- 
nal. He  acted  as  mediator  between  the  Pope 
and  the  emperor  at  the  occasion  of  the  Augsburg 
Interim.  —  Nicholas  Sfondrati,  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, became  Pope  under  the  name  of  Gregory 
XIV.;  which  art.  see.  —  Celestine  Sfondrati,  b. 
in  Milan,  1649 ;  d.  in  Rome,  Sept.  4,  1696.  He 
was  educated  in  the  abbey  of  St.  Gall ;  taught 
theology,  philosophy,  and  canon  law  in  various 
places ;  and  was  elected  prince-abbot  of  St.  Gall 
in  1089,  and  made  a  cardinal  in  1695.  In  the 
controversy  between  the  papal  see  and  the  Galli- 
can  Church  he  wrote,  in  defence  of  the  absolute 
supremacy  of  the  Pope,  Regale  Sacerdotium  (1684), 
Gallia  i-indicata  (1687,  often  reprinted),  Legatio 
Marchionis  Lavardini  (1688),  etc.  '  His  Nodus  pra>- 
deslinationis,  published  in  Rome,  1697,  made  a 
great  sensation,  as  in  many  points  it  stood  in  open 
contradiction  to  the  official  system  of  doctrine 
recognized  by  the  Church.  The  French  bishops 
tried  to  have  the  book  put  on  the  Index,  but  did 
not  succeed.  neudecker. 

SHAFTESBURY.     See  Deism,  Infidelity. 

SHAKERS.  This  appellation  was  given,  in 
derision,  to  a  religious  body  calling  themselves 
"Believers  in  Christ's  Second  Appearing,"  be- 
cause in  their  religious  meetings,  and  under  the 
inspirations  of  the  Christ-spirit,  they  were  some- 
times led  to  shake,  as  a  manifestation  of  hatred 
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to  the  sins  and  elements  of  a  wicked,  worldly  life. 
Perhaps  the  title  is  not  inappropriate;  as  this 
people  believe  themselves  to  be  the  followers  of 
Christ,  the  great  shaker  prophesied  by  Ilaggai 
(ii.  6,7):  "  Yet  once,  it  is  a  lift  le  while,  ;md  1  will 
shake  ...  all  nations,  and  the  desire  of  all  nations 
shall  come."  The  embryofic  origin  of  this  sect 
is  found  in  the  Revivalists  of  Dauphine  and  Vi- 
varais,  France,  about  1689.  Some  of  these  went  to 
England  about  1706.  Offshoots  from  them  formed 
a  little  society  in  England  about  1717.  For  a  time 
they  were  led  by  one  James  and  Jane.  Wardley. 

Ann  Lee,  the  primary  leader  of  the  Shaker 
Church,  was  the  daughter  of  John  Lee  of  Man- 
chester, Eng.,  and  b.  l-'eb.  UK,  I7">l>.  In  early 
childhood  she  was  the  subject  of  deep  religious 
convictions  of  the  great  depravity  of  human  na- 
ture, but  eventually  was  married  to  Abraham 
Stanley,  by  whom  she  had  four  children,  who  all 
died  in  infancy.  In  1758  she  joined  the  society 
of  James  Wardley,  and  thenceforth  lived  a  reli- 
gious life.  She  now  became  the.  renewed  subject 
of  remarkable  revelations  of  (iod,  causing  her 
intense  sufferings  of  body  and  soul,  resulting  in 
purification  of  spirit,  by  which  she  found  that 
protection  from  sin  she  had  so  much  prayed  for 
in  her  childhood.  She  and  others  of  this  house 
of  faith  were  severely  persecuted  in  England ; 
and  Ann,  in  1770,  was  imprisoned  in  a  manner 
to  take  her  life  by  starvation.  "While  in  prison 
she  received,  as  believed  by  her  followers,  a  reve- 
lation of  God  relative  to  the  cause  of  the  sinful 
state  of  humanity  and  the  means  of  redemption. 
She  was  thenceforth  accepted  by  the  society  as 
their  leader,  and,  by  the  character  of  her  gifts, 
as  the  manifestation  of  the  second  appearing  of 
Christ  in  his  glory;  not  of  Jrsus,  but  of  the  bap- 
tism that  crowned  and  anointed  Jesus  the  Christ 
in  his  first  appearing. 

Ann  Lee  and  many  of  'her  followers  received 
gifts  pointing  them  to  North  America  as  the 
"land  of  Immanuel "  shadowed  with  wings,  de- 
lineated by  the  prophet  Isaiah  (viii.  8).  Accord- 
ingly, on  May  19,  1774,  Ann  Lee  and  nine  of  her 
followers  set  sail  for  America,  and  landed  in  New 
York  on  the  6th  of  August  following.  One  of 
this  number,  John  Hocknell,  purchased  a  lot  in 
the  wilderness  of  Niskayuna,  about  seven  miles 
north-west  of  Albany,  erected  log  buildings,  and 
in  1776  Ann's  little  church  gathered  to  this  forest 
home.  Three  years  thereafter,  a  remarkable 
revival  of  religion  occurred  at  New  Lebanon, 
Columbia  County,  N.Yr. ;  and  in  1790  many  of 
those  affected  by  this  revival,  and  others  from 
distant  parts,  visited  Ann's  little  church,  and 
embraced  their  testimony.  Ann  Lee,  died  Sept. 
8,  1781,  aged  forty-eight  years. 

The  Shakers'  first  house  of  worship  was  built  at 
New  Lebanon  aforesaid  in  1785.  The  first  gather- 
ing into  a  community  analogous  to  the  primitive 
church  was  in  1787.  Their  first  written  covenant 
of  a  full  consecration  to  God  of  life,  services,  and 
treasure,  was  signed  by  the  members  in  1795. 
There  are  now  (1883)  seventeen  societies  in  North 
America  (none  elsewhere),  located  as  follows : 
"New  Lebanon,"  Mount  Lebanon,  Columbia 
County,  N.Y. ;  "  Watervliet  "  Shakers,  Albany- 
County,  N.Y. ;  "  Sonyea,"  Livingston  County, 
N.Y. ;  "Hancock,"  West  Pittsfield,  Berkshire 
County,  Mass.;  "Harvard,"  Ayer, Middlesex  Coun- 


ty, Mass. ;  "Shirley  Village"  Shakers,  Middlesex 
County,  Mass.;  "Enfield,  Connecticut,"  Shaker 
Station,  Hartford  County,  Conn.;  "Canterbury," 
Shaker  Village,  Merrimack  Comity,  N.H. ;  "En- 
field" Shakers,  Grafton  County,  N.H. ;  "Alfred," 
York  County,  Me.,  Shakers;  "New  Gloucester," 
West  Gloucester,  Cumberland  County,  Me.,  Shak- 
ers ;  "Union  Village,"  Shaker  post-office,  Warren 
County,  ()  ;  "North  Union,"  Cleveland,  Cuyaho- 
ga County,  <).,  Shakers;  "Watervliet,  Ohio,"  Day- 
ton, Montgomery  County,  (>.,  Shakers ;  "White- 
water," Preston,  Hamilton  County,  O.,  Shakers; 
"Pleasant  Hill"  Shakers,  Mercer  County,  Ivy.  ; 
"South  Union, "Logan  ( 'ounty,  Ky.,  Shakers.  The 
entire  Shaker  order  in  America  own  about  forty- 
five  thousand  acres  of  land.  The  number  compos- 
ing the  communities  fluctuates,  so  that  no  definite 
number  can  be  appropriately  stated.  Some  socie- 
ties are  fewer  now  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  ; 
others  number  about  the  same;  while  some  others 
have  doubled  in  numbers  during  the  past  two  years. 

Organization  ani>  Thkology.  —  Their  so- 
cieties arc;  organized  into  families  of  both  sexes 
and  all  ages,  varying  in  numbers  from  a  very 
few  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  or  more.  Their  organ- 
ization, formulas,  and  by-laws  are  anti-monastic, 
anti-Mormon,  anti-Oneidan,  anti-Nicolaitan.  Each 
sex,  including  those  once  married,  occupy  sepa- 
rate apartments.  Both  sexes  congregate  for  meals 
and  meetings  at  the  same  time,  and  in  one  and 
the  same  hall.  At  table,  except  small  parties, 
each  sex  is  grouped  by  itself;  the  same  order  in 
meetings.  They  kneel  in  prayer  before,  and  in 
thanks  after,  each  meal,  also  on  retiring  to  rest, 
and  rising  in  the  morning. 

lVorslti/j-M<rii>if/s  are  generally  held  three  or 
four  times  per  week.  Worship  consists  in  sing- 
ing, in  solo  and  harmony,  hymns,  anthems,  and 
improvised  songs,  called  "gift  songs;  "  quick  and 
slow  marches,  two  abreast,  in  ranks  and  circles, 
sometimes  timing  with  the  hands  to  the  measure, 
sometimes  in  solemn  dances  in  ranks  or  circles, 
and  occasionally  interchangeably,  but  always  each 
sex  grouped  by  itself;  also  prayers,  exhortations, 
and  sermons  by  I  >oth  sexes.  Meetings  are  held  for 
mental  discipline,  as  reading  and  speaking;  others, 
for  learning  new  songs,  and  trainings  in  singing; 
also  for  social  converse,  called  "Union  Meetings." 

Thi'dhii/ii,  Synopsis  of.  — 1st,  God,  a  spirit  Being,  a 
heavenly  Father  and  heavenly  Mother.  2d,  Medi- 
atorial intelligences  reveal  God's  character  and  ins 
truths  to  in  an.  .'Id,  Jesus  Christ  was  one  of  these; 
was  not  God,  but  the  ,S'<m  of  God.  4th,  By  birth 
of  Mary,  .lesus  was  simply  highly  organized  man. 
5th,  Bv  baptism  of  the  Christ-spirit  he  became  the 
Christ'  litli,  Of  this  Christ-spirit,  not  of  Jesus,  there 
was  to  be  a  second  appearing.  7th,  This  was  to  be 
manifest  in  his  glorv  — woman,  the  glory  of  man. 
8th,  In  each  of  these  dispensations  its  Church,  while 
in  unison  with  and  in  oliedience  to  the  Christ-spirit, 
represents  the  Chris!  of  that  dispensation:  the  former, 
the  Ilrolcr/room;  the  latter,  the  Bridv.  'Jth,  The  Head 
of  Christ's  church  is  miliar  man  nor  woman  in  a 
genitive  sense,  but  the  Christ-spirit,  and,  possessed 
of  this,  cither  man  or  woman  may  teach  and  lead. 
10th,  Thus  Jesus  Christ  (Jesus  baptized)  is  the  Son 
of  lioil  )»»'  excellence,  the  "Elder  Brother"  (Paul) 
of  other  sons  of  Cod,  — his  true  followers.  In  like 
manner  we  have  daughters  of  God,  females,  baptized 
with  the  Christ-spirit.  11th,  There  are  two  crea- 
tions, orders  of  humanity,— the  old,  instituted  by 
generation  through  Adam,  the  sowing  dispensation; 
the  new,  instituted  by  regeneration  through  Christ, 
the  reaping,  harvesting  of  the  world;  virgin  celibacy, 
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its  vis  vital ;  Christ,  "the  Lord  from  heaven,"  "the 
quickening  Spirit  in  both  male  and  female,  its  or- 
ganic media;  and,  so  far  as  light  now  revealed,  these 
may  run  parallel  for  all  time.  12th,  Redeemed  man 
and  woman,  by  baptism  of  and  in  obedience  to  the 
Christ-spirit,  constitute  the  subjects  of  the  new  crea- 
tion, the  heavenly  kingdom  of  God.  13th,  Reject,  vica- 
rious atonement.  "  My  reward  is  with  me,  to  give 
to  every  man  according  as  his  [own]  work  shall  be  " 
(Rev.  xxii.  12).  14th,  Reject  carnal  resurrection.  The 
Christian  resurrection  is  of  the  soul,  from  death  by 
sin,  to  a  life  of  righteousness.  15th,  The  day  of  judg- 
ment comes  to  any  soul,  when  such  soul,  by  confes- 
sion and  repentance  of  sin,  comes  to  the  Christ-life: 
or,  having  an  offer,  refuses  the  Christ-life.  "  Of  my- 
self [as  Jesus]  I  judge  no  man."  "  As  I  [Jesus 
Cheist]  hear,  I  judge;  and  my  judgment  is  just" 
(John  v.  30).  16th,  Election  to  salvation  is  of  man's 
free  will,  when  offered.  "  Whosoever  will,  let  him 
come  and  partake  of  the  waters  of  life  freely  "  (Rev. 
xxii.  IT).  Election,  choice  of  instruments  for  some 
specific  part  of  the  work  in  God's  vineyard,  because 
of  constituted  fitness,  is  preferred  by"  superiors  in 
the  order  of  Heaven's  anointing  and  choosing.  Thus 
Jesus  says,  "I  have  chosen  you."  17th,  Probation  ex- 
tends to  the  spirit-world.  Thus  only  can  God  be  just. 
18th,  Physical  death  is  not  the  gate  to  heaven  nor 
hell:  heaven  is  opened  by  good  deeds;  hell,  by  deeds 
evil.  19th,  Heaven  and  hell  are  states  of  the  soul,— 
the  rewards  of  conduct  and  the  awards  of  judgment 
by  the  Christ  tribunal.  20th,  The  end  of  the  world  has 
come  to  every  soul  who  is  born  of  the  Christ-spirit. 
21st,  Old  and  New  Testament  scriptures,  inspiration, 
revelation,  eternal  life  of  soul,  the  gospel-crown  prize, 
and  Christian  experiences  —  all  teach  spiritualism: 
therefore  the  Shakers  are  Spiritualists.  22d,  All 
carnal  warfare  is  of  the  world,  and  has  no  part  nor 
place  in  Christ's  church  and  kingdom. 

_  Position  to  the  Stale.  —  Opposed  to  war ;  neither 
aid  nor  abet  it,  unless  by  compulsion,  and  under 
protest ;  will  not  fight  with  carnal  weapons,  though 
deatli  be  the  price  of  refusal.  Loyal  to  all  the 
demands  of  peaceful  civil  government.  Pay  all 
taxes  promptly,  the  State  being  responsible  for 
use  and  appropriation  thereof.  Have  no  part  in 
politics.  Accept  no  governmental  offices  but 
postmaster,  road-commissioner,  and  school  offices. 

Polity  of  the  Community. — A  true  Christian 
community,  patterned  in  conformity  to  the  Christ- 
spirit,  is  the  order  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  the 
answer  to  Jesus'  prayer,  "  Thy  kingdom  come 
on  earth,"  etc.  It  is  therefore  a  theocracy,  of 
which  the  Christ-spirit  is  the  leading  authority, 
and  is  virtually  the  appointing  power  of  the  lead- 
ers of  its  society.  By  the  perception,  and  in  the 
wisdom  and  exercise  of  this  spirit,  not  by  a  major- 
ity of  votes,  an  order  of  ministry  is  appointed,  con- 
sisting of  two  of  each  sex :  these  constitute  the 
primary  leading  authority  of  the  church.  These 
nominate  elders  to  lead  the  families  in  spiritual  and  ! 
social  matters,  and  deacons  to  direct  temporal 
business,  generally  two  of  each  sex  ;  they  are  con- 
firmed as  appointed  by  the  general  union  and  ap- 
proval of  the  loyal  covenant  members,  duly  and  pub- 
licly manifest.  Two  or  more  of  each  sex  also  are 
appointed  as  a  board  of  trustees,  to  hold  in  trust 
the  legal  tenure  of  real  estate,  and  keep  and  man- 
age the  personal  property  of  the  community. 
Other  business-agents  sometimes  employed.  The 
consecralors  hold  the  property  in  usufruct:  the  con- 
secratee  is  God. 

By-Laws  of  the  Community  are  instituted  for  di- 
rection and  protection  of  members.  These  are 
originated  by  the  ministry  and  elders,  and  apply 
to  the  conduct  of  the  community  temporally,  so- 
cially, and   spiritually.      They  permit  the  com- 


mingling of  the  sexes  in  companies  of  several 
persons,  when  needed,  in  temporal  employment, 
social  converse,  and  worshipful  devotion,  but  de- 
bar all  carnal  associations,  all  private  correspond- 
ence, verbal  or  written.  No  two  individuals  of 
opposite  sex  allowed  to  work  together  alone,  ride 
out,  or  walk  out  together  alone,  or  hold  lengthy 
conversations  together  alone.  Short  and  neces- 
sary errands  permitted.  The  opposite  sexes,  in 
all  cases,  room  separately,  both  members  of  the 
commune,  and  visitors  sojourning  among  them. 
All  persons,  both  old  and  young,  have  single  beds. 

Correspondence  of  Members,  by  letters,  books, 
or  papers,  except  business-letters  by  trustees  and 
business-agents,  is  required  to  be  open  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  elders,  and  subject  to  their 
approbation.  This  is  to  prevent  the  intrusion 
of  malfeasance,  and  the  institution  of  cliques  or 
private  societies  working  against  the  community. 
Due  regard  is  made  to  the  feelings  of  novitiates. 
While  in  the  communion  of  the  saints  all  choose 
to  dwell  in  the  light,  as  Cod  is  light;  and  these 
compose  that  glorious  galaxy  of  souls  the  reve- 
lator  saw  "-standing  on  a  sea  of  glass"  (Rev.  xv. 
2).  Nevertheless,  espionage  is  rigorously  discard- 
ed; and  a  liberal  freedom  of  orderly  and  protec- 
tive union  and  correspondence,  both  verbal  and 
written,  is  encouraged  and  promoted.  All  good, 
moral,  miscellaneous,  religious,  scientific,  philo- 
sophic, historical,  biographical,  narrative,  and  lit- 
erary books  and  periodicals  are  freely  admitted. 

Lit.  —  The  society  has  of  its  own  a  limited  lit- 
erature, and  several  of  its  works  are  long  since 
out  of  print.  Those  now  most  prominent  in  cir- 
culation are  as  follows.  Testimony  of  Christ's  First 
and  Second  Appearing,  by  Benjamin  S.  Youngs 
of  Union  Village,  C)',  printed  at  Albany,  N.Y., 
1856.  Dunlavys  Manifesto,  by  John  Dunlavy  of 
Pleasant  Hill,  Mercer   County,  Ky.,  New  York, 

1847.  Millennial  Church,  by  Calvin  Greene  and 
Seth  Y.  Wells  of  New  Lebanon,  N.Y.,  Albany, 

1848.  Testimony  of  the  First  Witnesses  (contem- 
porary with  Ann  Lee),  by  Seth  Y.  Wells  of  Mt. 
Lebanon,  N.Y.,  Albany,  1827.  Brief  Exposition, 
etc.  (pamphlet),  by  Seth  Y.  Wells  and  Calvin 
Greene,  1830.  J 'lain  Evidences  of  the  Church  of 
Christ  (pamphlet),  by  John  Dunlavy  of  Ken- 
tucky, New  York,  1834.  Tests  of  Divine  Inspira- 
tion, by  F.  W.  Evans,  New  Lebanon,  N.Y.,  1853. 
On  Revelation,  United  Inheritance,  and  Second  Ap- 
pearing of  Christ,  by  William  Leonard  of  Har- 
vard, Mass.,  1803.     Shaker  Compendium,  etc.,  by 

F.  W.  Evans  of  New  Lebanon,  1859.  Ann  Lee, 
the  Founder  of  Shako-ism,  a  reprint  of  fourth  edi- 
tion of  Comjienrlium,  London,  Eng.  The  Shaker 
Manifesto,  a  monthly  periodical  from  1871  to  date, 
now  printed  at  Canterbury,  N.H.  Shaker  Theolo- 
gy, hy  H.  L.  Eads  of  South  Union,  Ky.,  Albany, 
1879.     Plain  Talks  on  Shakerism,  a  pamphlet  by 

G.  A  Lomas  of  Watervliet,  Albany,  County, 
N.Y.,  18*3.  Sketches  of  Shakers  and  Shakerism 
(pamphlet),  by  Giles  B.  Avery,  Mt.  Lebanon, 
N.Y.,  Albany,  1883.  Several  of  the  foregoing 
have  many  editions:  we  give  the  late  or  latest 
edition.  GILES  B.  AVERY 

(Shaker  of  Mt.  Lebanon,  Columbia  County,  N.Y.). 

SHALMANE'SERv(Heb.,iONJoS!y;  LXX.,  ZaA- 
uavaaoap;  Assyr.,  Salmanu-ussir,  "  Shalman,  be 
gracious  ")  was  the  name  of  several  Assyrian  kings, 
of  whom  only  two  are  important  for  biblical  his- 
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tory.  —  Shalmaneser  II.  (reigned  B.C.  800-825) 
is  not  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  but  was  a  contem- 
porary of  Ahab  and  Jehu  of  Israel,  ami  I5en-hadad 
II.  and  Hazael  of  Syria,  all  of  whom  are  named 
in  one  or  another  of  his  numerous  inscriptions. 
From  these  we  learn  that  Shalmaneser  defeated 
Ben-hadad  II.  (whom  he  calls  JJad-'idri ;  i.e.,  Ha- 
dadezer)  and  about  a  dozen  allied  princes,  at 
Karkar,  between  llalman  (Haleb-Alepimi  and  II a- 
math,  B.C.  854.  Among  these  princes  was  "  Ahab 
the  Israelite;"  and  in  the  danger  from  Assyria 
which  was  here  realized  we  have  one  explanation 
of  the  "covenant"  which  Ahab  made  with  l!eii- 
hadad  after  he  had  conquered  him  (1  Kings  xx. 
31-34).  Shalmaneser  records  again,  that,  during 
the  western  campaign  of  his  eighteenth  regnal 
year  (B.C.  842),  he  received  tribute  from  'Jehu, 
son  of  Omri."  This  designation  of  the  king  of 
Israel,  who  had  destroyed  the  house  of  Omri,  is 
one  of  the  most  striking  tokens  of  the  might 
which  Omri  and  his  real  son,  Ahab,  had  exercised. 
Dad'-idri,  i.e.,  Ben-hadad,  was  defeated  by  Shalma- 
neser four  distinct  times,  —  B.C.  854  (see  above), 
Sou,  849,  and  840.  Hazael  is  mentioned  as  suffer- 
ing defeat,  B.C.  842,  and  as  losing  some  towns, 
B.C.  839.  Shalmaneser  appears,  however,  at  no 
time  to  have  reached  Samaria,  nor  did  he  succeed 
in  capturing  Damascus. 

The  dates  above  given  are  secured  by  the  state- 
ments of  the  Annals  of  Shalmaneser  compared 
with  the  Eponym  Canon,  or  list  of  Assyrian 
officials  who  gave  names  to  the  years.  This  canon 
is  absolutely  fixed  by  the  eclipse  of  the  sun,  which 
it  mentions  June  15,  B.C.  763;  and  by  the  coin- 
cidence of  Sargon's  thirteenth  regnal  year  (B.C. 
709),  his  first  year  as  king  of  Babylon,  with  the 
date  given  by  Ptolemy's  Canon  for  the  first  year 
of  'Apuiavog  (i.e.,  Sargon ;  see  the  art.),  king  of 
Babylon.  But  a  difficulty  arises  when  we.  com- 
pare the  dates  above  named  with  those  of  the 
received  chronology,  according  to  which  Ahab 
reigned  B.C.  919  (or  918)-897  (or  896);  Jehu,  B.C. 
884-856;  and  Ben-hadad  II.  and  Hazael,  corre- 
spondingly early.  This  is  only  another  indication 
that  the  dates  of  the  Hebrew  kings  as  they  now 
stand  in  the  text  of  our  Bibles  are  corrupt ;  the 
error  in  that  part  of  the  ninth  century  B.C.  with 
which  we  are  here  concerned  being,  for  the  kings 
of  Israel,  something  more  than  forty  years.  (Cf. 
Tiglath-pileser,  and  see,  for  various  attempts 
to  solve  the  difficulty  wholly  or  in  part,  J.  Well- 
hausex  :  Jahrb.  f  Deutsche  Theol.,  1*75,  pp.  607 
sq. ;  M.  Dunckkk;  Hist,  of  Anliq.  (Eng.  trans., 
1878-82),  vol.  ii.  pp.  112  sq.,  234,  vol.  iii.  p.  10; 
J.  Oppert  :  Salomon  et  ses  Snccessenrs,  1877;  W. 
J.  Beecher  :  Presbyterian  llecieic,  April,  1880; 
V.  Floigl:  Chronolor/ie  der  Bibel,  1880  ;  F.  Hum- 
mil:  Abriss  der  Babi/l.-Assyr.  u.  Israelii.  Gesclt.  in 
Tabellenform,  1880;  '\V.  R.  Smith,  in  Journal  of 
Philology,  1881,  pp.  210  sq. ;  A.  Kampiiatsex  : 
Chronologie  der  Hebr.  Kbnige,  1883 ;  for  the  nature 
and  worth  of  the  Eponyn  Canon,  G.  Smith  :  The 
Assyrian  Eponym  Canon,  no  date  [1875];  and  E. 
Schrader  :  Die  Keilinschriften  u.  die  Geschichts- 
forschung,  1878,  pp.  299-356.) 

Shalmaneser  IV.,  who  reigned  over  Assyria 
B.C.  727-722,  is  twice  mentioned  in  the  Bible, — 
2  Kings  xvii.  3-5,  xviii.  9.  The  former  passage 
tells  us  that  he  came  up  against  Hoshea,  king  of 
Israel,  and  that  Hoshea  submitted  to  him,  and 


gave  him  tribute  ;  that  Hoshea.  entered  into  con- 
spiracy with  So  (better,  Seveh,  K1D,  Sabako),  king 
of  Egypt,  as  a  punishment  for  which  Shalmaneser 
bound  him,  and  put  him  in  prison  :  some  interval 
doubtless  declined  between  the  acts  of  verse  3 
and  those  of  verse  4.  Finally,  we  are  told  that 
Shalmaneser  "came  iup  throughout  all  the  land, 
and  went  up  to  Samaria,  and  besieged  it  three 
years."  This  took  place,  according  to  2  Kings 
xviii.  9,  in  the  seventh  year  of  Iloshea's  reign. 
Just  before  the  fall  of  Samaria,  Shalmaneser  died, 
as  we  learn  from  the  inscriptions  of  Sargon,  his 
successor,  who  brought  the  siege  to  an  end.  (See 
Sakgon.)  Whether  his  death  was  natural  or 
violent,  we  do  not  know.  The  only  inscriptions 
concerned  with  his  reign  are  an  inscribed  weight 
and  two  Eponym  lists,  which  give  us  hardly  more 
than  the  dates  of  his  reign.  "With  the  expedition 
against  Samaria  was,  perhaps,  connected  that 
against  Tyre,  wdiich  Josephus  {Antiq.,  IX.  14,  2) 
mentions  on  the  authority  of  Menander.  The  hos- 
tilities against  Tyre  lasted  five  years,  and  cannot 
have  been  concluded  before  Shalmaneser's  death. 

Lit. — E.  Schrader:  Die  Keilinschriften  u.  d. 
Alte  Testament,  Giessen,  1872,  2d  ed.,  1883,  Eng. 
trans,  in  progress,  1883;  G.  Hawlinson:  Five 
Great  Monarchies  of  the  Ancient  Eastern  World, 
4th  ed.,  ■;  vols.,  London,  1879,  New  York,  1880; 
INI .  Dcxcker  :  Geschichte  des  Alterlhnms,  Berlin, 
4  vols.,  1852  sqq.,  5th  ed.,  5  vols.,  Leipzig,  1878-81, 
Eng.  trans.,  C  vols.,  by  Evelyn  Abbott,  1878-82; 
C.  Geikie  :  Hours  with  the  Bible,  vol.  iv.,  London 
and  New  York,  1882;  A.  H.  Savce:  Fresh  Light 
from  the  Ancient  Monuments,  London,  no  date, 
'[1883].  fkancts:  brown. 

SHAMMAI,  a  Jewish  rabbi  of  the  first  century 
B.C.,  who  founded  a  school  directly  antithetical 
to  that  of  Hillel ;  so  that  it  became  a  proverb, 
"  Hillel  looses  what  Shammai  binds.'  Nothing 
is  known  of  him  personally.     See  art.  Scribes. 

SHARP,  Granville,  English  philanthropist,  b. 
in  Durham,  1734;  d.  in  London,  July  6,  1813. 
Disapproving  of  the  government  action  relating 
to  the  American  Colonies,  he  resigned  (April,  1777) 
a  position  in  the  ordnance  office,  and  devoted 
himself  to  study.  Before  this  his  course  in  be- 
friending and  successfully  defending  the  negro 
slave  Somerset  from  his  master,  who  tried  to  re- 
gain him  (but  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  declared 
that  a  slave  could  not  be  held  in,  or  transported 
from,  England),  brought  him  into  great  notice, 
and  determined  his  career.  Fie  thenceforth  de- 
voted himself  to  the  overthrow  of  slavery  and  the 
slave-trade.  He  presided  at  the  meeting  which 
organized  the  Association  for  the  Abolition  of 
Negro  Slavery  (May  22,  1787).  He  was  a  good 
linguist  and  a  pious  man.  See  his  biography  by 
Prince  Hoare  (London,  1810),  and  bibliography 
in  Alliisone. 

SHARP,  James,  a  Scottish  prelate;  b.  in  the 
castle  of  Banff,  May,  161.8  ;  assassinated  on  Magus 
Muir,  near  St.  Andrews,  May  3,  1679.  He  was 
educated  at  Aberdeen  ;  in  1640  was  professor  of 
philosophy  in  St.  Leonard's  College,  St.  Andrews ; 
in  1656  was  chosen  to  plead  the  Presbyterian 
cause,  before  the  Protector;  in  1660  he  repre- 
sented the  same  party  when  Monk  marched  upon 
London,  and  in  that  capacity  was  sent  over  to 
Charles  II.  at  Breda,  to  provide  for  the  protec- 
tion and  preservation  of  "  the  government  of  the 
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Church  of  Scotland,  as  it  is  settled  by  law,  with- 
out violation."  This,  of  course,  was  understood 
in  the  Presbyterian  sense ;  but  in  1661  the  Scot- 
tish Parliament  annulled  all  the  Parliaments  held 
since  1633,  with  all  their  proceedings,  and  thus 
totally  abolished  all  the  laws  made  in  favor  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church.  The  "  Church  of  Scot- 
land "  thus  became  the  old  Episcopal  Church ;  and 
Sharp,  in  Dec.  12,  1661,  was  in  Loudon  conse- 
crated Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews.  With  the 
zeal  of  a  convert  he  persecuted  his  former  allies. 
He  re-erected  the  Court  of  High  Commission  in 
1661,  which  severely  punished,  some  even  with 
death,  all  those  who  in  any  way  interfered  with 
the  prelatical  designs,  and  executed  nine  persons 
after  the  king  had  required  the  persecutions  to 
cease.  For  his  perfidy  and  cruelty  Sharp  was 
thoroughly  detested ;  yet  the  assassins  who  de- 
spatched him  were  really  on  the  lookout  for  one 
of  his  underlings,  Carmichael,  and  had  no  inten- 
tion at  first  of  killing  him.  See  Hethering- 
ton,  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  pp.  -05  sq., 
250  sq. 

SHARPE,  Samuel,  Unitarian  layman ;  b.  in 
London,  March  8,  1799 ;  d.  there  (Highbury)  July 
28,  1881.  The  last  twenty  years  of  his  life  were 
passed  in  retirement  from  business  and  assidu- 
ous biblical  study.  Although  he  had  not  the 
advantage  of  a  university  education,  but  was 
from  early  life  a  London  banker,  he  yet  acquired 
much  solid  information  upon  recondite  subjects. 
He  early  became  interested  in  Egyptology,  and 
published  Egyptian  Inscriptions  (London,  1836-41, 
7  parts,  2d  series,  1856,  4  parts),  His/on/  of  Egypt 
from  the  Earliest  Times  till  A.D.  040(1810,  6th 
ed.,  1M76,  2  vols.).  To  biblical  literature  he  con- 
tributed a  translation  of  the  Xew  Testament  from 
Griesbach's  text  with  notes  (1810,  0th  ed.,  1862), 
a  revision  of  the  Authorized  Version  of  the  Old 
Testament  (1865,  3  vols.),  and  History  of  the  He- 
brew Nation  and  Literature  (1S69,  4th  ed.,  1882). 
These  works,  and  others  of  less  importance,  abun- 
dantly attest  the  industry  and  learning  of  their 
author.  See  his  biography  by  P.  W.  Clyden, 
London,  lyS3. 

SHASTRA  (Sanscrit,  s'as,  "  to  teach  "),  a  name 
applied  to  the  authoritative  books  of  the  Hindus 
upon  religion  and  law,  civil  and  religious. 

SHE'BA.     See  Arabia. 

SHE'CHEM  (shoulder),  a  town  nineteen  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  above  sea-level,  thirty-four  miles 
north  of  Jerusalem,  in  the  tribe  of  Ephraim  (Josh, 
xvii.  7),  later  in  Samaria.  It  lies  in  the  narrow 
valley  between  Mounts  Ebal  on  the  north,  and 
Gerizim  on  the  south  ;  called  also  Sichem  (Gen. 
xii.  6),  Sycliem  (Acts  vii.  16),  and  Sychar  (John 
iv.  5).  It  was  destroyed  in  the  Jewish  war,  but 
rebuilt,  and,  in  honor  of  the  Emperor  Vespasian, 
called  Flavia  Neapolis  (new  city).  Hence  in  early 
Christian  times  it  was  called  Xeapolis  only,  as  in 
the  Talmud.  From  this  name  comes  its  present 
one,  Nablus  or  Xalmlus.  Shechem,  under  its  vari- 
ous designations,  is  mentioned  forty-eight  times 
in  the  Bible,  first  in  connection  with  Abraham, 
who  halted  there  (Gen.  xii.  6).  There  occurred 
the  massacre  of  all  its  males  by  Simeon  and  Levi, 
in  revenge  for  Shechem's  insult  to  their  sister 
Dmah  (Gen.  xxxiv.).  There  the  Israelites  sol- 
emnly dedicated  themselves  to  God,  and  there 
Joseph  was  buried  (Josh.  xxiv.).     Abiraelech  set 


up  an  independent  kingdom  there,  but  after  three 
years  was  expelled,  and  the  city  was  destroyed, 
and  sown  with  salt  (Judg.  ix.).  Jeroboam  made 
the  rebuilt  city  the  capital  of  the  northern  king- 
dom (1  Kings  xii.  1-19,  25).  After  the  captivity, 
Shechem  became  the  centre  of  the  Samaritan 
worship.  There  Jesus  first  definitely  announced 
himself  the  Messiah  (John  iv.  5,  26).  Neapolis 
became  the  seat  of  a  bishopric,  and  there  Justin 
Martyr  was  born.  It  was  captured  by  the  cru- 
saders, and  Baldwin  II.  held  a  great  diet  there 
(1120).  It  has  repeatedly  suffered  from  earth- 
quakes, particularly  in  1202  and  1837.  It  was 
destroyed  by  Ibrahim  Pacha  in  1834;  but  its 
natural  advantages,  being  in  the  midst  of  a  most 
fertile  country,  have  always  caused  its  speedy 
resurrection. 

The  present  town  numbers  thirteen  hundred 
inhabitants,  among  whom  are  a  hundred  and 
thirty  Samaritans,  six  hundred  Greek  Christians, 
and  a  few  Jews,  Latins,  and  Protestants.  It  is 
abundantly  supplied  with  water,  there  being  no 
less  than  eighty  springs  and  fountains  in  its  im- 
mediate neighborhood,  and  presents  a  picture  of 
great  beauty.  Its  principal  buildings  are  the  great 
mosque  Jami  el-Keblr,  which  is  the  Church  of  St. 
John,  built  by  the  crusaders  (1167),  and  the  little 
Samaritan  synagogue  (Keinset  es-Samireh)  in  which 
is  the  famous  Samaritan  Codex  of  the  Penta- 
teuch. Cf.  art.  "  Shechem,"  in  Smith's  Diet.  Bib. ; 
Schaff's  Bib.  Diet. ;  "  Sichem,"  Riehm's  Hnd.  d. 
bib.  Alt.,  Badeker  (Socin),  2d  ed.,  p.  225. 

SHECHI'NAH  (residence,  i.e.,  of  God,  liis  visi- 
ble presence),  The,  is  post-biblical  Chaldee,  but 
adopted  into  Christian  common  use  from  the 
later  Jews.  The  idea  is,  how  ever,  found  in  the 
Bible  expression  "the  glory  of  the  Lord."  This 
"glory,"  the  Jews  say,  was  wanting  in  the  second 
temple. 

SHEKEL.     See  Weights. 

SHEM  HAMMEPHORASH  (Heb., pecu/iarname, 
i.e.,  Jehovah),  a  cabalistic  word  among  the  rab- 
binical Jews;  the  representative  of  a  wonderful 
combination  of  twelve,  forty-two,  or  seventy-two 
letters,  whose  pronunciation  has  astonishing  re- 
sults. Absurd  stories  are  told  by  the  rabbins 
respecting  it,  —  how  Moses  spent  forty  days  on 
Mount  Sinai  in  learning  it  from  the  angel  Saxael ; 
how  its  right  utterance  would  enable  the  speaker 
to  create  a  world ;  how  Jesus  wrought  his  miracles 
by  its  use ;  how  two  letters  of  it  inscribed  on  a 
tablet,  and  cast  into  the  sea,  raised  the  storm 
which  destroyed  the  fleet  of  Charles  V.  (1512). 
See  Baring-Gould  :  Legends  of  the  Patriarchs  and 
Prophets,  p.  291. 

SHEMITIC  LANGUAGES.  See  Semitic  Lan- 
guages. 

SHE'OL,  the  Hebrew  word  (the  equivalent  of 
the  Greek  Hades)  for  the  under-world,  the  place 
of  the  shades.  It  comes  from  a  word  meaning 
"to  penetrate,"  "to  go  down  deep:"  hence  Sheol  is 
literally  what  is  sunk  deep,  bent  in.  The  Hebrews 
thought  that  the  dead  went  down  into  deep  fis- 
sures.     See  Hades,  and  Hebrew  lexicon  under 

SHEPARD,  Thomas,  Puritan,  b.  at  Towcester, 
near  Northampton,  Eng.,  Nov.  5,  1605;  d.  at 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  Aug  25,  1649.  He  was  gradu- 
ated M.A.  at  Emmanuel  College,  Oxford,  1627; 
"  lecturer  "  at  Earl's  Coin  three  years  and  a  half  • 
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became  a  preacher;  was  silenced  for  noncon- 
formity by  Laud,  Deo.  10,  1630 ;  employed  as 
chaplain  to  Sir  Richard  Dark,  Bultercrambe, 
Yorkshire,  for  a  year;  pastor  at  lloddon,  Nor- 
thumberland, another  year ;  sailed  for  America, 
December,  163 1,  but  was  compelled  by  a  storm 
to  put  back,  had  to  hide  himself  lost  lie  should  be 
taken,  but  finally  got  off,  July,  1035,  and  landed 
on  Oct.  3  at  Boston,  and  became  minister  lo  (lie 
church  at  Cambridge  in  February,  1  (>:)(> .  lb- 
played  a  prominent  part  in  Hie  synod  at  Cam- 
bridge which  ended  the  Antinomiau  controversy. 
He  "was  characterized  by  great  humility,  spiritu- 
ality, soundness  in  the  faith,  and  decision."  In 
learning,  piety,  and  spiritual  insight  ho  takes  a 
first  rank  among  Puritan  divines;  especially  is 
he  held  in  perpetual  remembrance  by  that  "rich 
fund  of  experimental  and  practical  divinity,"  his 
treatise,  The  parable  of  the  ten  virgins  opened  and 
applied,  first  published  by  Jonathan  Mitchell, 
from  the  author's  notes,  Boston,  1059,  2d  ed., 
1660;  reprinted  in  London,  1695,  in  Aberdeen, 
1838,  and  again,  1853,  with  biographical  preface 
by  James  Foote.  In  all  he  is  said  to  have  written 
3s2  books  and  pamphlets.  Among  them  may  be 
mentioned  Xew  Enylunds  lamentation  for  Old  Eng- 
iunds  present  errours  and  dicisiuns,  Boston,  1644, 
2d  ed.,  1645;  Certain  select  cases  resolced,  1G48; 
The  clear  sunshine  of  the  Gospel  breaking  forth  upon 
the  Indians  in  New  England,  1618;  reprinted,  Xew 
York,  1865;  Theses  sabbaticce,  1649,  2d  ed.,  1655. 
A  collective  edition  of  his  works,  with  memoir, 
was  published,  Boston,  1853,  3  vols.  His  Autobiog- 
raphy was  published  in  Alexander  Young's  Chroni- 
cles of  the  First  Planters  of  Massachusetts  Buy, 
Bost.,  1846.  See  Cotton  Mather  :  Magnolia  (ed. 
Hartford,  1855,  vol.  i.  pp.  380  sqq.);  Sprague: 
Annals,  i.  pp.  59-6S  ;  Alliboxe:  Dictionary  of 
Authors,  s.v.,  Dexter  :  Congregationalism,  Ap- 
pendix. 

SHEPHERD,  Thomas,  b.  1665;  d.  at  Booking 
in  Essex,  Jan.  29,  1739 ;  a  seceder  from  the 
Church  of  England  :  published  sundry  sermons, 
and  thirty  Penitential  Cries  (1092),  which  were 
usually  bound  with  John  Mason's  Songs  of  Praise, 
and  with  them  reprinted  by  Daniel  Sedgwick, 
London,  1859.  F.  M.  BIRD. 

SHEPHERD  OF  HERNIAS.     See  Hermas. 

SHERLOCK.  There  are  four  literary  divines 
of  this  name,  who  require  different  degrees  of 
notice. — I.  Richard  Sherlock,  b.  at  Oxton  in 
Cheshire,  1613,  and  educated  at  Oxford  and  Dub- 
lin; became  rector  of  Winwick;  and  d.  in  1689. 
He  fell  into  controversy  with  the  Friends,  and 
wrote  an  Ausicer  lo  the  Quakers  objtclions  In  Minis- 
ters (1656),  and  the  same  year,  f/mi/.ers  wild  abjec- 
tions answered.  The  practical  Christian  (1673),  by 
the  same  author,  was  valued  by  Wilson,  bishop  of 
Soder  and  Man,  who  enlarged  and  corrected  and 
republished  it  in  1713.  — II.  William  Sherlock, 
b.  in  London,  about  1641 ;  d.  at  Hampstead,  June 
19, 1707 ;  educated  at  Caml  uidgo  University,  where 
he  went  in  1657;  and  was  successively  rector  of 
St.  George's,  Botolph  Lane,  London,  prebendary 
of  St.  Paul's,  and  rector  of  Therrield,  Hertford- 
shire. He  became  master  of  the  Temple  in  1684. 
Refusing  to  take  the  new  oath  at  the  time  of  the 
Revolution,  he  was  suspended  for  a  while,  but 
afterwards  complied  with  the  requirement  of  the 
law.     This  led  to  an  immense  amount  of  personal 


controversy;  and  Mrs.  Sherlock's  influence  over 
her  husband  sharpened  the  wits,  and  elicited  the 
ridicule,  of  his  opponents.     He  had  before  this 
been    reproved   by  James  II.,  through  the  lord- 
treasurer,  and  deprived  of  a  part  of  his  income, 
for  preaching  against  Popery  ;  but  the  most  im- 
portant incidents  of  his  life  were  the  publication 
of  a  book  entitled  The  case  of  resistance  to  the  su- 
preme poiccrs,  slated  and  resolced  according  to  the 
doctrines  if  the  Holy  Scriptures  (1684),  and  the  sub- 
sequent publication  of  a  work  on  the  Doctrine  of 
the  Trinity  and  of  the  Incarnation  of  the  Sou  of  Cod 
(1690).     These  involved  him   in   much  trouble; 
the   first,   relating   to  a  constitutional  question, 
exposed  him  to  political  attacks;  and  the  second, 
touching   a  theological   subject   then   much   dis- 
cussed,  brought   him   into  conflict  with   certain 
divines,  especially  the  witty  and  violent  Dr.  South. 
Sherlock's  idea  was,  that  in  the  three  persons  of 
the  Trinity  there  is  what  may  be  called  "a  mutual 
self-consciousness,  a  consciousness  common  to  the 
three,"  and  that  therefore  the  three  are  essentially 
and  numerically  one.     This  brought  down  on  the 
writer  the  merei  less  ridicule  of  South.    The  former 
was  accused  by  the  latter  of  being  a  Tritheist, 
and  the  latter  laid  himself  open  to  the  charge  of 
Sabellianism.    Sherlock,  who  is  often  called  Dean 
Sherlock,  from  his  attaining  to  the  deanery  of  St. 
Paul's   in    1691,   was   indefatigably  industrious; 
his  publications  amounting  to  sixty  all  together, 
chiefly  controversial,  but  including  some  on  prac- 
tical subjects.    Amongst  them  the  most  important 
are,  A   Discourse  concerning  Death  (1689),  A  Dis- 
course  concerning    a    Future   Jmlgment  (1692),  A 
Discourse  concerning  the  Dirine  Providence  (1691), 
and  other  discourses  on  religious  assemblies,  the 
state  of  the  good  and  the  bad  hereafter,  and  the 
immortality  of  the  soul. — III.  Thomas,  known 
as  Bishop  Sherlock,  son  of  the  dean;  was  b.  in 
London,  1678  ;  was  graduated  M.A.  at  Cambridge, 
1701;  became  master  of  the  Temple,  1701 ;  preb- 
endary of  St.  Paul's,  1713;  master  of  Catherine 
Hall  (where  he  hud  been  fellow).  1714;  dean  of 
Chichester,  1715;  prebendary  of  .Norwich,  1719; 
and  bishop  of  Bangor,  1727,  whence  he  was  trans- 
lated to  Salisbury,  and  finally  to  London,  1748. 
He  declined  the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury,  and 
died  in  London,  July  18,  1761.     These  rapid  pro- 
motions could  not  but  make  a  mark  on  his  name, 
but  his  authorship  is  that  which  is  most  noticed 
by  posterity.    His  principal  works  were,  Discourses 
in  the  Temple  Church,  Discourses  on  Prophecy,  and 
the  Trial  »/  thel'Vifuesses  of  the  Resurrection  of  Jesus. 
This  last,'  published  in  1729,  is  the  best  known, 
and  for  a  long  time  held  a  distinguished  place  in 
the  literature  of  Christian  evidence.  —  IV.  Martin 
Sherlock,  an  Irish  divine  of  no  great  reputation, 
wrote  Counsel,  to  a  Young  Poet  (1779),  in  Italian. 
Horace  Walpole  said  that  his  Italian  was  ten  times 
worse  than  his  French,  in  which  language  he  pub- 
lished, the  same  year,  Letters  if  an  English  Trav- 
eler. .Tl'lHN  STOUGHTON. 

SHI'NAR  (Heb.,  "UT'^  ;  LXX.,  Zevaup ;  almost 
certainly,  Assyro- Babylonish  Sumer,  of  Akkado- 
Shumerian  origin,  with  another  probable  form, 
Sunger),  the  name  of  a  country  or  district,  is 
found  in  the  following  passages  of  the  Bible : 
Gen.  x.  10,  xi.  2,  xiv.  1;  Isa.  xi.  11;  Dan.  i.  2; 
Zech.  v.  11.  In  Gen.  x.  10  it  seems  to  be  a  gen- 
eral name  for  Babylonia;  for  it  includes,  besides 
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Babylon,  cities  lying  as  far  apart  as  Krech  (Baby]., 
Uruk;  modem  Warka),  lat.  about  31°  40'  N., 
and  Accad  (Agade,  part  of  Sippara?  see  Sepiiar- 
vaim),  lat.  about  33°  44'  N.  The  same  mean- 
ing is  suitable  for  (Jen.  xi.  2,  Isa.  xi.  11,  Dan. 
i.  2,  Zech.  v.  11.  The  language  of  Gen.  xiv.  1, 
which  speaks  of  Ellasar  (Larsa ;  modern  Nen- 
kereh),  in  nearly  the  same  latitude  with  Erech, 
but  farther  east,  as  if  it  were  not  in  Shinar,  ad- 
mits of  explanation.  It  may  be  that  "  Arioch, 
king  of  Ellasar,"  (Babyl.,  Erivaku,  king  of  Larsa?) 
was  tributary  to  "  Amraphel,  king  of  Shinar :  " 
in  that  case  there  is  really  no  opposition  here  to 
what  was  said  above. 

In  the  form  Sumer  (Shumer)  the  name  occurs 
very  frequently  in  the  Assyrian  inscriptions,  but 
is  there  applied  to  only  a  part  of  Babylonia. 
"Shumer  and  Akkad"  is  a  frequent  designation 
of  the  entire  region  extending  between  the  rivers 
Euphrates  and  Tigris  (occasionally  overstepping 
these  limits),  from  Mesopotamia  to  the  Persian 
Gulf.  "  Akkad  "  was  a  name  for  the  northern 
part  of  this  region  ;  "  Shumer,"  probably,  for  the 
southern  part.  The  northern  boundary  of  Akkad 
is  not  easily  fixed  with  precision ;  but  it  appar- 
ently lay  about  lat.  34°  N.,  between  the  points 
where  the  Lower  Zab  and  the  Turnat  flowed  into 
the  Tigris.  Neither  can  we  draw  an  exact  line 
between  Akkad  and  Shumer;  but  the  inscriptions 
represent  Erech  as  in  Akkad,  and  Ur  (modern 
Mugheir,  probably  Ur  C'asdim  of  Genesis),  lat. 
about  30°  54'  N.,  as  outside  of  it.  If,  then,  the 
Hebrews  came  from  the  district  of  Shumer,  it  is 
not  strange  that  they  should  use  this  name  in  a 
general  sense  for  Babylonia,  especially  in  view 
of  the  wide  sovereignty  exercised  by  the  kings  of 
Shumer,  which  seems  implied  in  Gen.  xiv.  1.  It 
is  believed  that  Meluhha  and  Magan  are  other  des- 
ignations of  Akkad  and  Shumer  respectively. 

The  significance  of  these  divisions  dates  from 
a  time  when  both  Shumer  and  Akkad  were  inhab- 
ited by  a  highly  cultivated,  non-Shemitic  people, 
to  whom  the  Shemitic  Babylonians  and  Assyrians 
were  indebted  for  the  larger  part  of  their  civili- 
zation, and  whose  influence  has  been  by  no  means 
confined  to  the  valleys  of  the  Euphrates  and 
Tigris.  It  was  this  people  who  invented  the  sys- 
tem of  cuneiform  characters  :  they  had  literature, 
art,  and  science.  (Cf.  Cuneiform  Inscriptions.) 
It  is  quite  likely  that  their  earliest  settlements 
were  in  Shumer:  and  Ur,  Eridu,  and  the  city 
whose  remains  have  been  found  at  Tell  Loh, 
must  have  been  centres  of  political  and  reli- 
gious influence  at  a  very  ancient  time ;  no  dates, 
however,  can  be  now  given  with  confidence.  It 
is  certain  that  the  later  Babylonian  tradition 
attributed  a  high  antiquity  (about  B.C.  4000)  to 
the  Shemitic  civilization  of  Akkad,  and  the  non- 
Shemitic  culture  must  have  been  much  earlier 
than  the  Shemitic;  but  it  is  not  wise  to  repose  full 
confidence  in  this  tradition.     See  Sepharvaim. 

The  distinction  between  Akkad  and  Shumer 
appears  to  have  been  not  merely  geographical, 
but  also  linguistic  :  the  language  used  in  one  had 
certain  dialectic  peculiarities,  as  compared  with 
that  of  the  other.  These  peculiarities  are  few, 
and  of  limited  application  :  they  are  such  as  the 
appearance  of  m  or  d  in  the  dialect,  for  g  in  the 
normal  language,  and  of  e  in  the  former,  for  u  in 
the  latter.    The  number  of  texts  composed  in  the 


dialect  is,  as  far  as  is  now  known,  comparatively 
small.     It  is  still  disputed,  whether  the   name 
"  Akkadian  "  belongs  to  the   normal  language, 
and  "Shumerian"  to  the  dialect,  or  the  reverse; 
i.e.,  which  of  the  two  was  the  language  of  North- 
ern, and  which  of  Southern  Babylonia.     In.favor 
of  the  view  that  the  normal  language  was  that  of 
Akkad,  and  the  dialect  peculiar  to  Shumer,  it  is 
claimed,  that,  while  the  dialect  is  sometimes  called 
eme-sal   ("women's   language"?   the  reason  for 
this  name  is  in  doubt),  it  is  also  called  erne  ku 
("language  of  the  master");  and,  since  "Land 
erne  ku  "  is  a  name  for  Shumer,  the  desired  infer- 
ence is  plain.    Akkad  is  called,  on  the  other  hand, 
"  Land  erne  luh  "  ("  land  of  slaves'  language  ").    It 
is  further  claimed  that   the   name  Shumer  itself, 
and  the  name  Kinge,  another  designation  of  the 
same  district,  show  characteristics  of  the  dialect ; 
that  Tinlir  and  Kadingirra,  on  the  other  hand, 
names  of  Babylon,  which  was  in  Northern  Baby- 
lonia, belong  by  their  form  to  the  normal  language; 
that  one  inscription  which  contains  dialectic  pecul- 
iarities bears  the  colophon  "  Tablet  of  Shumer :  " 
another  argument  is  drawn  from   the  fact   that 
many  loan-words  in  the  Shemitic  language   are 
borrowed  from  the  normal  language,  it  being  held 
that  Shemitic  contact  with  the  pre-Shemitic  civ- 
ilization must  have  been  chiefly  in  Akkad,  etc. 
To  these  arguments  it  is  replied,  that  the  erne  sal 
is  identical,  not  with  the  erne  ku,  but  with  the  erne 
lull,  that  the  dialect  belongs  therefore  to  Akkad; 
that  Shumer  was  a  North  Babylonian  form  of  the 
normal  Shumger,  this  latter  lying  at  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Hebrew  "*%)&,  Shinar,  and  that  Kinge 
is  not  a  dialectic  form  at  all ;  that  Kadingirra  may 
have  been  pronounced  Kadimirra  (dialectic  form) ; 
and  that  Tinlir,  although  the  normal  form,  may 
simply  indicate  that  people-from  Shumer  founded 
the  city,  and  is  therefore  consistent  with  the  view 
that  the  normal  language  belonged  to  Shumer; 
that  in  the  inscription  with  the  colophon  "  Tablet 
of  Shumer,"  the  dialectic  peculiarities  occur  only 
in  citations,  the  body  of  the  text  being  neither 
Akkadian   nor   Shumerian,  but  pure   Shemitic ; 
and  that  many  loan-words  in  the  Shemitic  lan- 
guage, and  those  such  as  belong  to  the  common 
speech  of  everyday  life,  are  derived  from  the  dia- 
lectic, and  not  from  the  normal  language.     It  is 
further  urged,  on  this  side,  that   the   names  of 
places  mentioned  in  the  texts  of  the  dialect  de- 
note cities  in  Northern  Babylonia,  or  Akkad,  and 
that  the  converse,  though  the  instances  are  fewer, 
is  also  true;  i.e.,  that  Shumerian  cities  are  men- 
tioned in  texts  of  the  normal  language;  that  the 
sea  (Persian  Gulf)  is  mentioned  frequently,  and 
as  something  familiar,  in  the  texts  of  the  normal 
language;  that  texts  of  the  old  Shumerian  king 
Gudea,  discovered  at  Tel  Loh,  show  no  dialectic 
peculiarities ;  that  the  Hebrews  coming  from  Ur 
(in  Southern  Babylonia)  carried  the  name  1%3V? 
with  them  ;  this  name  corresponding  to  the  nor- 
mal,  not  the  dialectic,   form  of   the  word   (see 
above),  etc.    The  problem  cannot  yet  be  regarded 
as  fully  solved  :  but  the  weight  of  evidence  seems 
at  present  to  be  in   favor  of   this  latter  view  ; 
namely,  that  the  normal  language  is  entitled  to 
the  name  Shumerian,  and  the  dialect  to  the  name 
Akkadian.     The  comparative  age  of  the  normal 
language  and  the  dialect  is  also  in  dispute,  with 
arguments  too  technical  to  be  given  here.     Fur- 
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ther  discovery  and  discussion  are  needed  to  put 
these  matters  beyond  controversy. 

Lit.  —  Friedr.  Delitzscii:  ll'o  Lag  das  1'iira- 
dies?  Leipzig,  18S1;  Paul  H.vurr:  Akkadisehe  it. 
Sumeriselie  Keilschrifliexte,  i.-iv.,  Leipzig',  lHSl-S'J  ; 
Die  Akkadisehe  Spraehe,  Berlin,  lSSli  (Yerhnnd- 
lungen  des  5"°  Orientalisten  Congress  [in  liSSl], 
Berlin,  18S2) ;  F.  IIommf.l:  Die  Stmilisehen  Vdl- 
ker  u.  S/ircichcn,  L,  Leipzig,  1SS1-S:>;  E.  Sciika- 
der  :  Die  Keilintschrifleii  and  das  Aiie  Testament, 
Giessen,  1872,  2d  ed.,  lSivj,  Eng.  trans,  in  progress 
1SS:>.  VnANCiy  mtdWN. 

SHIN-SHIU,  or  "REFORMED"  BUDDHISM,  is 
claimed  by  its  followers  to  have  been  founded 
A.D.  ciyl  in  China,  by  Ilwui-yuen,  who  established 
the  worship  of  Buddha  Amitayus  ("the  Eternal"), 
or  Amitabha  ("the  Bud  of  Infinite  Light"),  the 
fourth  of  the  five  Dhyani  Buddhas.  It  was  then 
called  the  "White  Lotus  School."  Pupils  were 
sent  to  India,  who  collected  Sanscrit  texts,  and 
translated  them  into  Chinese.  Three  translations 
of  the  smaller,  and  twelve  of  the  larger,  Snkhdrdli- 
vyuha  ("  the  Description  of  the  Land  of  Bliss  ") 
were  made,  of  which  two  of  the  former,  and  five 
of  the  latter,  are  in  existence.  Recently  the  <  >rigi- 
nal  Sanscrit  text  of  the  sutra  on  which  the  religion 
of  Amitabha  is  founded,  and  which  was  taken 
from  India  to  China  in  the  second  century  of  our 
era,  has  been  found  in  Japan.  The  cardinal  doc- 
trines of  the  sect  are  salvation  by  faith  in  the 
boundless  Buddha,  or  Amida,  and  the  hope  of  at- 
taining bliss  in  the  western  paradise.  The  Chi- 
nese translations  of  Siikhdcuti-cgiiha  were  known 
in  Japan  from  040  A.D. ;  but  the  Jodo-shinshiu 
("True  Sect  of  the  Pure  Land  ")  was  not  founded 
until  117-3,  at  Kioto,  by  the  priest  Ho-nen,  whose 
pupil  Shin-ran  still  further  developed  the  protes- 
tant  features  of  the  system.  Shin-ran  married, 
and  thus  set  the  example  of  revolt  against  priest- 
ly celibacy,  made  worship  more  attractive  and 
sensuous,  while  translating  the  sacred,  books  into 
the  vernacular,  making  missionary  journeys,  and 
preaching  the  cardinal  tenet  of  the  new  faith, 
justification  by  faith,  not  in  works,  long  prayers, 
masses,  liturgy,  fasting,  and  penairee,  but  in 
Amida  Buddha,  the  boundlessly  merciful.  In 
some  respects  "Reformed  Buddhism"  resembles 
Protestantism,  while  the  other  Buddhist  sects 
have  many  of  the  features  of  Romanism. 

Shin-shiu,  or  "  True  Sect,"  is  the  most  numer- 
ous, the  most  active,  and  perhaps  the  most  en- 
lightened, sect  of  modern  Buddhism,  and  numbers 
in  Japan  alone  ten  million  adherents,  with  its 
chief  temple  and  "  archbishop  "  at  Kioto.  Of  two 
Japanese  students  of  this  sect,  studying  under 
Professor  Max  Midler  at  Oxford,  one,  Mr.  Bunyiu 
Nanjio,  has  collated  the  ancient  text  recently  dis- 
covered in  Japan  with  the  Sanscrit  manuscripts 
of  the  Suklidrdli-vyuha  found  in  Europe,  and  com- 
pared with  them  the  five  authorized  translations 
now  in  use,  to  discover  which  of  these  latter  is 
the  best.  The  publication  of  this  original  text  of 
their  sacred  book,  which  has  been  likened  to  the 
issue  of  the  Greek  text  of  the  New  Testament  by 
Erasmus,  is  the  latest  proof  of  their  protesfant 
principles;  thus  testing  the  purity  of  the  stream 
by  tasting  of  the  fountain.  The  Buddhism  of 
Shakya  Muni  does  not,  however,  acknowledge  or 
know  of  this  Amida  Buddha,  nor  is  it  heard  of  in 
Burmah  or  Siam.    Rhys  Davids  (Buddhism,  p.  200) 
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speaks  of  Amida  as  the  fourth  of  "  these  hypo- 
thetical beings,  the  creations  of  a  sickly  scholas- 
ticism, hollow  abstractions  without  life  or  reality." 
Dr.  E.  J.  Eitel  (Religion  in  China,  p.  153),  after 
showing  how  the  doctrine  of  Nirvana  failed  to  sat- 
isfy (he  cravings  of  humanity,  says,  "It  was  to 
satisfy  this  want  that  the  fiction  of  the  '  Peaceful 
Land  in  the  West'  was  framed.  A  Buddha  was 
imagine  it  distinct  from  the  Buddha  of  history,  Gau- 
tama, or  Shakyamuni.  He  was  called  Amitabha, 
'boundless  age.'"     See  Buddhism. 

Lit.  —  Buunouf  :  Introd.  a  I'LIisl.  du  Budhisme ; 
Auectlotu  Oxuiiien..  No.  2;  KllYS  Davids  :  Buddh- 
ism, chap.  viii.  ;  Eitki,  :  Religion  in  China,  and 
Buddhism  in  its  Historical,  Theoretical,  and  Practi- 
cal As/wets  ;  Cordon:  The  Shin-shiu  Doctrine  of 
A  mi< In  Iiuddha,  and  The  Legend  of ,  1  utida  Buddha, 
in  the  < ,'hri/sanlhemitm,  vols,  i.,  ii. ;  Ckiffis:  The 
Mikado's  Umpire.  WSI.  ELLIOT  GRIFFIS. 

SHINTO  ( Siidooisin)  is  the  cult  of  the  primitive 
Japanese.  Japan  is  now  classified  among  Buddh- 
ist countries  ;  since  the  vast  majority  of  her  thirty- 
three  millions  of  people  worship  according  to 
the  doctrines,  greatly  modified,  of  Shakya  Muni. 
(See  Shin-shiu.)  Since  002  A.D.,  when  the  first 
images  and  sutras  were  imported  from  Corea  by 
missionaries  of  the  India  faith,  Buddhism  has  been 
steadily  propagated  in  Japan.  Conquest  was  not 
made  in  a  day  or  century,  but  it  required  fully 
a  thousand  years  to  convert  the  Japanese  from 
their  indigenous  faith.  Nor  was  the  victory 
secured  by  overthrow  or  extirpation  of  the  primi- 
tive belief,  but  rather  by  absorption  of  it.  This 
will  account  partly  for  the  fact  that  Japanese 
Buddhism,  so  different  from  that  of  Siam  or  China, 
is  distinct  by  itself.  By  its  corrupting  or  over- 
laying Shinto,  several  sects  or  systems  now  repu- 
diated by  pure  Shintoists  were  formed,  such  as 
Riobu  ("  twofold,"  i.e.,  of  Shinto  and  Buddhism 
mixed),  Yuiitsu  (Buddhism  with  a  Shinto  basis), 
De'guchi  (Shinto  explained  by  the  Chinese  Book 
of  Changes),  and  Suiga,  a  combination  of  De- 
guchi  and  the  tenets  of  the  Chinese  rationalist 
Chiu-hi,  whose  system  of  thought  has,  since  the 
seventeenth  century,  prevailed  among  the  edu- 
cated classes  in  the  Mikado's  empire.  Passing  by 
these  later  developments,  we  shall  outline  the  char- 
acteristics of  pure  Shinto,  which  is  interesting  as 
"  a  natural  religion  in  a  very  early  stage  of  devel- 
opment, which  perhaps  originated  quite  independ- 
ently of  any  natural  religion  known  to  us;  "  that 
is,  "neither  by  revelation,  nor  by  introduction 
from  without."  The  native  term  Kami  no  michi 
("way  or  doctrine  of  the  gods")  is  rendered  by 
two  Chinese  characters,  Shin  ("god")  and  to 
("  way  "),  equivalent  to  Beoc-Au;oc.  Its  scriptures 
are  the  Kojiki  ("Record  of  Antiquities"),  a  collec- 
tion of  oral  traditions  reduced  to  writing  A.D.  712, 
in  pure  Japanese,  uncolored  by  any  but  native 
ideas  ;  the  Nihongi  ("  Chronicles  of  Japan  "),  com- 
posed 720  A.D.,  containing,  in  the  main,  similar 
narrat  ives  to  those  in  the  Kojiki,  but  cast  in  the 
mould  of  Chinese  philosophical  thought  and  ex- 
pression ;  and  the  Kngisltiki  ("  Book  of  Ceremo- 
nial Law"),  promulgated  in  A.D.  027,  in  which 
are  found  many  odes  and  prayers  that  are,  on  good 
orounds,  believed  to  antedate  the  introduction  of 
fetters  in  the  third  or  fourth  century. 

According  to  the  sacred  books,  the  universe 
comes  into  existence  prior  to  the  gods  who  after- 
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ward  populated  it.  "Of  old,  when  heaven  and 
earth  were  not  yet  separated,  chaos,  enveloping 
all  things  like  a  fowl's  egg.  contained  within  it  a 
germ.  The  clear  and  ethereal  substance,  expand- 
ing, became  heaven :  the  heavy  and  thick,  pre- 
cipitating, became  earth.  Subsequently  deity 
was  born."  The  first  kami  sprouted  upward  like 
•i  rush.  After  successive  evolution  of  several 
pairs  of  gods  in  imperfection,  sex  or  differentia- 
tion was  reached  by  the  perfect  manifestation  of 
the  creative  principle  in  Izanagi  and  Izanami, 
who  proceeded  to  make  and  furnish  the  earth. 
Standing  in  the  floating  region  of  heaven,  Izanagi 
plunged  his  jewelled  spear  into  the  plain  of  the 
green  sea  beneath,  and,  stirring  it  round,  with- 
drew the  point,  from  which  the  drops,  trickling, 
consolidated,  and  formed  an  island,  to  which  the 
creator  and  creatrix  descended  to  make  other 
islands,  and  populate  and  furnish  them  with  kami 
(gods),  rocks,  trees,  soil,  vegetation,  and  animals. 
Gradually  the  earth  and  sun  separated;  though, 
before  they  did  so,  the  brilliant  daughter  of  the 
first  pair  ascended  to  reign  over  the  luminary  of 
day,  while  a  less  fortunate  son  became  ruler  of 
the  moon.  Japanese  mythology  is  full  of  the 
adventures  of  Izanagi  and  Izanami,  not  only  on 
earth,  but  in  the  nether  world.  "With  the  reign 
of  Amaterasu,  the  sun-goddess  in  heaven,  a  new 
epoch  begins.  This  heaven-illuminator,  dissatis- 
fied with  the  anarchy  that  reigned  among  the 
earthly  kami,  or  gods,  sent  her  agents  to  earth  to 
restore  order,  and  abolish  feuds.  None  was  able 
to  do  this  work,  until  she  despatched  her  grand- 
son, Ninigi  no  Mikoto,  who  descended  to  the  earth ; 
and,  after  a  series  of  violent  struggles  between  the 
heavenly  and  the  earthly  powers,  the  grandson 
of  Ninigi  no  Mikoto  established  his  throne  near 
Kioto,  and  became  the  first  emperor  of  Japan. 
The  mikado  is  thus  the  personal  centre  of  Shinto, 
and  the  vicar  of  the  heavenly  gods  on  earth,  — 
the  pope,  who  claims  both  spiritual  and  temporal 
power  over  his  subjects.  In  the  primitive  gov- 
ernment of  Japan  the  Jin-gi  Kuan,  or  Council  of 
the  Gods  of  Heaven  and  Earth,  was  the  highest 
legislative  power  next  to  the  mikado.  In  Shinto 
scriptures  the  earth  is  Japan,  and  the  mikado's 
palace  the  most  sacred  of  all  places.  The  nobil- 
ity claim  their  descent  from  inferior  deities ;  the 
mikado,  directly  from  the  sun-goddess.  The 
common  people  are  the  progeny  of  the  earthly 
kami,  though  all  claim  Izanagi  and  Izanami  as 
their  creators. 

In  its  essence,  Shinto  is  ancestor-worship.  In 
the  earlier  mythology  the  kami  seem  to  be  but 
the  deified  forces  of  nature,  but  the  later  tradi- 
tions and  the  liturgy  show  that  the  gods  addressed 
are  hero-ancestors.  After  the  division  of  the  coun- 
try by  its  first  conquerors  into  feudal  divisions, 
the  chieftain  and  his  kin,  selecting  one  of  the 
"heavenly  gods,"  made  him,  as  their  ancestor, 
their  tutelary  deity,  and  erected  a  shrine  to  his 
honor.  A  remarkable  fact  in  Shinto  is  that  the 
miyas,  or  temples,  are  austerely  simple,  containing 
no  idols,  images,  or  statues  of  heroes,  no  paint, 
gilding,  symbols,  or  any  thing  sensuous,  except 
the  temporary  offerings,  or  their  permanent  sub- 
stitute, the  i/ohei,  which  are  strips  of  notched 
PaPer  suspended  from  unpainted  wands  ;  nor  can 
this  absence  of  effigies  of  the  gods  worshipped  be 
explained  by  the  rudimentary  condition  of   art 


iu  early  Japan,  since  figures,  in  terra  cotta  or 
carved  wood,  of  men,  horses,  and  birds,  were 
known  and  employed  in  the  interment  of  the  dead, 
—  a  merciful  substitute  for  the  human  beings 
anciently  buried  alive  with  their  departed  master. 
Living  animals  were  dedicated  to  the  gods,  but 
were  not  slaughtered.  In  front  of  the  shrine  was 
the  bird-rest  (turii),  on  which  the  cocks  perched 
to  give  notice  of  dawn  and  the  time  for  morning- 
prayers.  This  "  sacred  gateway,"  now  so  called,  is 
still  a  striking  feature  in  the  landscape  of  Japan. 
Prayers  were  offered  for  protection,  health,  free- 
dom from  evil,  for  offspring,  and  for  harvests;  and 
thanksgivings  were  especially  profuse  at  festival 
time,  when  offerings  of  silk,  cloth,  rice,  weapons, 
horses,  and  equipments,  were  made.  The  root- 
idea  of  sin  was  pollution,  and,  of  righteousness, 
purity.  Actions  were  good  or  bad  according  as 
they  were  concerned  with  purification  or  defile- 
ment. '  Lustrations  were  frequent ;  and  twice  a 
year  the  festival  of  general  purification  took 
place,  both  at  the  imperial  palace  and  at  each 
one  of  the  chief  local  shrines.  Polluted  persons 
were  washed  in  the  waters  of  running  streams, 
and  their  clothing  was  destroyed.  Later,  paper 
figures  representing  the  people,  and  an  iron  image 
of  the  mikado,  dressed  so  as  to  do  vicarious  duty 
for  his  clothes,  were  cast  into  the  river,  which  was 
supposed  to  deposit  the  offences  in  the  nether 
world  beneath  the  sea.  "  And  when  they  have 
thus  been  got  rid  of,  there  shall  from  this  day 
onwards  be  no  offence  that  is  called  offence  with 
regard  to  the  men  of  the  offices  who  serve  in  the 
court  of  the  Sovran,  nor  in  the  four  quarters  of 
the  region  under  heaven."  All  offences  were  di- 
vided into  "  earthly  "  and  "  heavenly,"  —  a  division 
which  is  based  either  on  mythical  incident,  accord- 
ing to  which  the  wicked  brother  of  the  sun-goddess 
committed  a  series  of  destructive  and  defiling 
tricks  upon  his  sister  and  her  companions,  house, 
looms,  and  rice-fields,  or,  as  a  writer  (Ernest 
Satow)  in  the  Westminster  Jirriew  suggests,  upon 
the  division  of  the  early  inhabitants  of  Japan  into 
agriculturists  (the  invaders  or  conquerors)  and 
hunters  and  fishermen  (the  aborigines).  Between 
these  two  classes  there  would  at  first  be  continual 
trouble.  "  The  so-called  heavenly  offences  are 
chiefly  such  as  would  be  possible  only  in  an  agri- 
cultural community,  or  to  agriculturists  living  in 
a  population  of  hunters  and  fishermen."  It  is 
nearly  certain  that  the  invaders  of  primitive  Japan 
were  warriors  from  Corea  or  the  Asian  mainland, 
who,  after  coming  across  the  sea,  gave  out  that 
their  ancestors  had  come  down  from  heaven. 
They  were  thus  the  descendants  of  -the  heavenly 
gods,  while  the  aborigines  whom  they  conquered 
were  but  the  progeny  of  the  earthly  kami,  or  gods. 
It  was  by  this  combination  of  superior  theology 
with  superior  weapons  and  prowess,  that  the  over- 
sea invaders  finally  secured  supremacy.  In  the 
first  rude  ages,  when  government  was  partly  patri- 
archal and  partly  feudal,  private  property  was 
scarcely  known;  and  hence  trespass  and  defile- 
ment, revenge  and  sacrilege,  were  offences  more 
common  than  the  sins  usually  catalogued  in  codes 
of  more  complex  or  modern  society.  Left  by 
itself,  however,  Shinto  might  have  developed  codes 
of  ethics,  systems  of  dogma,  and  even  a  body  of 
criminal  and  civil  law,  had  not  the  more  perfect 
materialistic  ethics  of  Confucius,  and  the  more 
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sensuous  ritual  of  Buddhism,  by  their  overwhelm- 
in»'  superiority,  paralyzed  all  further  growth  of 
the  original  cultus:  still  there  might  have  lieen  a 
re-aotion,  and  the  old  faith  have  re-asserted  its 
power,  had  not  an  Euhemerus  appeared,  who  re- 
solved Japanese  mythology  into  Buddhist  history. 
A  learned  priest  named  Kukai  (A.l).  774-s:sr>), 
canonized  as  the  great  teacher  Kobo,  professing 
to  have  received  a  revelation  from  the  gods  at  the 
Mecca  of  Shintoism  at  Ise,  promulgated  a  scheme 
of  reconciliation,  according  to  which  the  chief 
deities  of  Shinto  were  avatars,  or  manifestations 
of  Buddha  to  Japan  prior  to  his  perfect  incarna- 
tion in  India.  All  the  legends,  dogmas,  cosmogony, 
and  traditions  of  the  primitive  cult  were  explained 
according  to  Buddhist  ideas ;  and  the  old  native 
gods,  baptized  with  Buddhist  names,  were  hence- 
forth worshipped  according  to  the  new  and  more 
sensuous  ritual.  Under  this  new  teaching,  Shinto 
as  it  was  sunk  out  of  popular  sight,  and  its  re- 
membrance was  cherished  only  by  scholars.  After 
the  long  wars  of  the  middle  ages,  and  the  estab- 
lishment o£  profound  peace  by  Iveyasu  and  the 
Tokugawa  rulers,  a  school  of  writers  arose  in  the 
eighteenth  century  whose  enthusiasm  led  them 
to  recover,  decipher,  and  edit  the  scriptures  of 
Shinto,  and  to  enrich  the  native  literature  by  a 
very  creditable  body  of  antiquarian  and  polemical 
writings,  which  helped  greatly  to  prepare  the  way 
for  the  revolutions  of  1S68  and  later,  which  have 
so  surprised  the  world.  Yet  after  the  restoration 
of  monarchy  in  Tbkio,  and  the  temporary  revival 
of  Shinto  as  manifested  in  propaganda,  and  pur- 
ging of  some  old  temples,  the  Jin-gi  kuan,  instead 
of  being  restored  to  ancient  power,  was  degraded 
to  a  department,  and  finally  abolished.  The 
shrines  and  priests  (of  the  latter,  in  1880,  14,215) 
are  now  maintained  partly  by  government  appro- 
priations, and  partly  by  popular  subscriptions. 
Shinto  is  still  a  living  power  among  millions  of 
the  people,  who  oppose  Christianity  with  patriotic 
animus  rather  than  with  martyr's  convictions. 
It  is  also  the  source  of  occasional  polemic  litera- 
ture. Japanese  Christians,  in  whom  the  sense  of 
patriotism  is  very  strong,  hold  to  the  narratives 
of  the  Kojiki  in  a  rationalizing  way,  explaining 
them  on  the  theory  of  the  solar  myth,  phonetic 
decay,  or  according  to  similar  reasoning.  Mr. 
Takahashi  Goro,  a  Christian  writer,  in  his  Shinto 
Discussed  Afresh,  follows  this  plan.  Two  English 
scholars,  Mr.  Ernest  Satow  and  Mr.  Basil  Hall 
Chamberlain  (to  whose  labors  the  writer  of  this 
article  is  greatly  indebted),  are  now  engaged  in 
translating  portions  of  the  original  literature  of 
Shinto,  as  seen  below. 

Lit.  —  See  the  old  writers  Kaempfer,  Tit- 
singh,  Kxaproth,  and  Siebold,  but  especially 
Satow  (The  Revival  of  Pure  Shinto,  The  Shinto 
Shrines  at  Ise,  Ancient  Japanese  Rituals  I.  and  II., 
The  Mythology  and  A  ncient  Worship  of  the  Japan- 
ese, in  Westminster  Review^o.  cxxvii.,  July,  1878); 
and  Chamberlain  :  Translation  of  the  Ko-zhi-ki, 
(finished  1883),  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  in 
The  Transactions  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Japan  ; 
Griffis  :  The  Mikado's  Empire,  new  edition, 
New  York,  1883.  wm.  blliot  geiffis. 

SHIRLEY,  Hon.  Walter,  b.  1725;  d.  1786;  was 
rector  of  Loughrea  in  Ireland,  and  cousin  of  Lady 
Huntingdon,  whose  celebrated  Collection  of  Hymns 
he  revised  in  1774,  inserting  six  of  his  own,  which 


were  above  the  standard  of  that  time  in  elegance, 
and  have  often  been  copied.  He  also  published 
two  poems,  Liberty  and  The  Judgment  (1761),  and 
some  sermons.  F.  M.  bird. 

SHI'SHAK  (favorite  of  Amnion,  1  Kings  xi.  40, 
xiv.  25  sqq.  ;  2  Chron.  xii.  1  sqq.),  king  of 
Egypt,  the  first  Pharaoh  of  the  twenty-second 
dynasty;  called  "Sheshenk"  upon  the  monu- 
ments, and  "Sesonchis"  upon  Manetho's  list. 
It  was  he  who  received  the  fugitive  Jeroboam 
(1  Kings  xi.  40),  and,  perhaps  at  the  instigation 
of  the  latter,  invaded  the  kingdom  of  Judah  in 
the  fifth  year  of  Kehoboam,  and  spoiled  the 
temple  and  the  palace  (1  Kings  xv.  25  sqq.).  On 
his  return  home  he  wrote  an  account  of  his  vic- 
tory upon  the  wralls  of  a  temple  on  the  south  of 
the  great  temple  of  Karnac.  In  the  long  list  of 
towns  ("  fenced  cities  ")  which  he  captured  appear 
many  of  Judah  and  of  Israel;  so  that  Shishak 
invaded  the  northern  kingdom  as  well  as  the 
southern.  The  most  interesting  name  is  Judha 
Malek,  "the  royal  Judah"  (not  the  king  of 
Judah).  See  art.  Kehoboam.  Cf.  Ebers,  in 
Riehm  :  Handb.  d.  bib.  Alt.  s.  v.  "  Sisak." 

SHOWBREAD  is  the  rendering  of  the  Hebrew 
lechem  hap-panim  (lit.,  "bread  of  the  face,"  because 
placed  before  the  face  of  Jehovah)  :  it  is  also 
called  "bread  of  the  ordering"  (1  Chron.  ix.  32, 
xxiii.  29  ;  2  Chron.  xiii.  11 ;  Neh.  x.  33);  once  it  is 
called  the  "continual  bread"  (Num.  iv.  7),  and 
"  holy  bread  "  (1  Sam.  xxi.  5).  According  to  the 
number  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel,  twelve 
loaves  were  placed  on  the  table,  which  stood  wdthin 
the  ark,  near  the  curtain  of  the  Holy  of  holies. 
The  loaves,  which,  according  to  Jewish  tradition, 
were  unleavened,  were  placed  in  two  rows,  of  six 
loaves  each.  An  addition  to  the  showbread  was 
the  frankincense  (Lev.  xxiv.  7).  It  was  to  be 
"  on  the  bread  for  a  memorial,  an  offering,  made 
by  fire  unto  the  Lord ; "  the  two  golden  pots 
containing  it  being  (according  to  Josephus  :  Ant., 
III.  10,  7)  taken  out  along  with  the  bread,  and 
the  frankincense  burned  on  the  altar  of  burnt 
offering  before  the  bread  was  given  to  the  priests 
to  be  eaten.  On  each  sabbath  this  took  place; 
twelve  new  loaves,  which  had  been  prepared  the 
evening  before  by  a  portion  of  the  Levites  (1 
Chron.  ix.  32),  being  made  every  returning  sab- 
bath to  replace  the  old,  and  fresh  frankincense 
put  in  the  golden  vessels  in  the  room  of  that 
which  had  been  burned  (Lev.  xxiv.  8,  9). 

The  signification  of  the  showbreads  is  expressed 
in  the  words  "from  the  children  of  Israel  by  an 
everlasting  covenant:"  they  are  a  sign  of  cove- 
nant made  by  Israel,  —  a  sign  whereby  they  con- 
tinually prove  their  connection  with  the  Lord. 
The  loaves  are  a  symbol  and  type  of  the  spiritual 
bread,  which  the  people  of  God  presents  as  a 
visible,  practical  proof  before  the  Lord,  an  em- 
blem of  Israel's  spiritual  work  in  the  field  of  the 
kino-dom  of  God.  That  the  priests  alone  were 
permitted  to  eat  them,  and  this  only  within  the 
sanctuary,  would  indicate,  Be  diligent  in  good 
works,  and  you  shall  live  in  the  house  of  God 
as  a  priestly  people,  and  shall  receive  from  his 
communion  salvation  and  blessing.  The  frank- 
incense which  was  burned  on  the  altar  of  burnt 
offerino'  before  the  bread  was  eaten  was  an  offer- 
ing made  unto  the  Lord,  whereby  Israel  wras  sym- 
bolically reminded,  and  at  the  same  time  con- 
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fessed,  that  every  fruit  with  which  it  appears 
before  the  face  of  God  it  owes  to  the  Lord,  and 
for  which  it  is  to  praise  him.  lbyrbr. 

SHOWBREAD,  Table  of  the.  According  to 
the  description  given  in  Exod.  xxv.  23-30  this 
table  was  two  cubits  in  length,  a  cubit  in  breadth, 
and  a  cubit  and  a  half  in  height,  made  of  shittim- 
wood,  overlaid  with  pure  gold,  and  having  a 
golden  crown  to  the  border  thereof  round  about. 
This  table,  which  is  called  "the  table  of  the 
face"  (Num.  iv.  7)  and  "the  pure  table"  (Lev. 
xxiv.  6;  2  Chron.  xiii.  11),  stood  on  the  north 
side  of  the  sanctuary,  and  was  adorned  with 
dishes,  spoons,  bowls,  etc.,  which  were  of  pure 
gold  (Exod.  xxv.  29).  AVhen  it  was  transported, 
it  was  covered,  with  every  thing  that  was  thereon, 
with  a  cloth  of  blue  (Num.  iv.  7).  In  2  Chron. 
iv.  19  we  have  mention  of  "  the  tables  w  hereon 
the  showbread  was  set,"  and  at  verse  8  wo  read 
of  Solomon  making  ten  tables.  This  is  probably 
explained  by  the  statement  of  Josephus  (Ant., 
VIII.  3,  7),  that  the  king  made  a  number  of 
tables,  and  one  great  golden  one  on  which  they 
placed  the  showbread.  The  table  of  the  second 
temple  was  carried  away  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes 
(1  Mace.  i.  22),  and  a  new  one  made  (1  Mace. 
iv.  49).  Since  the  table  was  made  only  for  the 
showbread,  its  symbolic  signification  cannot  be 
a  peculiar  one  ;  and,  whatever  it  may  mean,  it  can 
only  be  explained  in  connection  with  the  show- 
bread. 

Cf.  Schlichter  :  De  mensafic.  ejusque  mysterio, 
Halse,  1733  ;  Reland  :  Antiq.,  i.  u.  9,  and  De  spol. ; 
Iken  :  Ant.  Hebr.,  i.  c.  7  ;  Wrrsius  :  Misc.  Sacr., 
Herb.,  1712;  Baeiir  :  Symb.,  i.  433;  Kurz  :  Luth. 
Zeitschrifl,  1831,  pp.  40,  52  sq.  ;  Hengsteniserg  : 
Beitrage,  pp.  044  sq.  LEYREK. 

SHRINE  (Lat.,  scrinium,  a  case  for  keeping 
books,  etc.),  a  repository  for  relics,  whether  fixed, 
such  as  a  tomb,  or  movable.  The  term  is  also 
sometimes  applied  to  the  tomb  of  an  uncanonized 
person.  Shrines  were  often  made  of  the  most 
splendid  and  costly  materials,  and  enriched  with 
jewels.  The  movable  shrines  were  carried  in 
religious  processions,  were  kept  behind  and  above 
the  altar;  and  before  and  around  them  lamps 
were  burning. 

SHRIVE,  to  confess  sin:  hence  Skrove-tide,  the 
time  immediately  before  Lent,  when  it  was  cus- 
tomary to  confess  as  a  preparation  for  the  forty 
days'  fast;  and  Shrove-Tuosday,  the  day  before 
Ash-Wednesday,  which  was  spent  merry-making, 
and  so,  in  England,  came  to  be  called  "  Pancake- 
Tuesday,"  from  the  fritters  and  pancakes  eaten 
on  that  dav. 

SHROVE-TUESDAY.     See  Shrive. 

SHRUBSOLE,  William,  b.  at  Sheerness,  Kent, 
Nov.  21,  1759  ;  d.  at  Highbury,  Aug.  23,  1S29;  a 
devout  and  active  layman ;  was  an  officer  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  of  the  London  Missionary 
Society,  and  of  the  Religious  Tract  Society.  He 
wrote  two  much  used  missionary  hymns  (1795), 
and  that  beginning  "  When  streaming  from  the 
eastern  skies"  (1S13),  often  attributed  to  Sir 
Robert  Grant.  F.  m.  BIRD. 

SHUCKFORD,  Samuel,  D.D.,  Church  of  Eng- 
land ;  d.  in  London,  July  14, 1754.  He  was  gradu- 
ated M.A.  at  Caius  College,  Cambridge  (1720)  ; 
was  successively  curate  of  Shelton,  Norfolk,  preb- 
endary of  Canterbury  (1738),  and  rector  of  All- 


hallows,  Lombard  Street,  London.  He  is  the 
author  of  the  famous  Connection,  intended  to  sup- 
plement Prideaux's  work,  but  only  finished  to  the 
death  of  Joshua.  The  full  title  is,  The  sacred  and 
profane  history  of  the  world  connected  from  the  crea- 
tion of  the  world  to  the  dissolution  of  the  Assyrian 
Empire  at  the  death  of  Sardanapalus,  and  to  the  de- 
clension of  the  kingdoms  of  Judali  and  Israel  under 
the  reigns  of  Ahaz  and  Pekah,  London,  1727,  4  vols., 
3d  ed.,  1743;  rev.  ed.  by  J.  Talboys  Wheeler, 
1858,  2  vols.,  2d  ed.,  1865. 

SHU'SHAN  (Heb.,  JEW;  LXX.,  Zovaa,  accus., 
Zovcav,  gen.  ancl  dat.,  Zovauv,  J,ovaoic;  Elamit., 
Susun;  Assyr.,  Susan,  etymology  unknown),  gen- 
erally known  as  Susa,  the  capital  of  Elam  or 
Susiana,  is  mentioned  in  the  Bible  as  follows : 
Neh.  i.  1 ;  Esth.  i.  2,  5,  ii.  3,  5,  8,  iii.  15  (r.),  iv.  16, 
viii.  14,  15,  ix.  6,  11-15,  18;  Dan.  viii.  2;  cf. 
"  Shushanchites,"  i.e.,  "  men  of  Shushan  "  (En.  iv. 
9).  It  was  situated  on  the  river  Eulaeus  (so  Ban. 
viii.  2,  and  Assyrian  inscriptions  and  sculptures), 
which  formerly  emptied  into  the  Persian  Gulf,  and 
must,  at  all  events  in  its  lower  part,  have  been 
identical  with  the  Pasitigris  and  the  modern  river 
KarOn.  The  ruins  of  the  city  are  buried  in  the 
mounds  of  Shush,  hit.  about  32°  10'  N. ;  long,  about 
49°  48'  E.  from  Greenwich  :  but  these  mounds  lie 
forty  miles  distant  from  the  present  course  of  the 
Karun  at  its  nearest  point,  and  this  might  at  first 
sight-seem  to  favor  the  statement  of  some  classi- 
cal writers,  that  Susa  was  on  (or  near)  the  Choas- 
pes  (modern  Kerkhah),  which  flows  to  the  west  of 
Shush.  Loftus,  however,  who  visited  the  spot, 
was  told  that  the  Kerkhah  was  once  connected 
with  the  Karun,  and  found  the  ancient  river-bed, 
through  which  the  water  must  have  flowed,  about 
two  miles  east  of  Shush.  It  is,  then,  quite  possi- 
ble that  this  was  regarded  as  the  Eulaeus,  which 
in  its  lower  part  was  certainly  the  same  with  the 
Karnn,  and  which,  it  is  thus  natural  to  suppose, 
may  sometimes  in  its  upper  part  have  passed  under 
the  name  of  the  Choaspes. 

Elam  was  repeatedly  invaded  by  the  Assyrians 
in  their  campaigns ;  but  Susa  is  not  mentioned 
until  the  time  of  Asurbanipal,  the  last  great  As- 
syrian king  (B.C.  (JGS-626),  who  captured  it  about 
B.C.  655.  After  the  fall  of  Assyria  and  Babylon, 
and  the  accession  of  the  Achaemenidan  kings,  Susa 
became  the  winter  and  spring  residence  of  these 
monarchs,  and  was  greatly  improved  and  adorned 
by  them.  According  to  the  Book  of  Esther,  there 
were  great  numbers  of  Jews  in  it.  Alexander 
found  great  wealth  there,  and  even  after  his  time 
it  preserved  a  reputation  for  riches.  Under  the 
Parthian  Arsacidse  (B.C.  250-A.D.  226)  it  con- 
tinued to  be  a  chief  city,  but  thereafter  declined ; 
and  after  its  capture  by  the  Mohammedans,  A.D. 
640,  it  is  heard  of  only  from  time  to  time,  e.g., 
in  the  eighth  and  twelfth  centuries.  Its  site  has 
been  even  yet  but  very  imperfectly  explored, 
owing  to  the  extreme  difficulties  which  attend 
excavations,  arising  in  large  part  from  the  bigotry 
and  fierceness  of  the  present  inhabitants  of  the 
region . 

Lit.  —  W.  K.  Loftus  :  Travels  and  Researches 
in  Chaldoza  and  Susiana,  London  and  New  York, 
1857;  Friedr.  Delitzsch:  Wo  Lag  das  Para- 
dies?  Leipzig,  1881.  FRANCIS  BROWN. 

SIBBES,  Richard,  D.D.,  Puritan;  b.  at  Sud- 
bury,  Suffolk,   1577 ;   d.   at   Cambridge,  July  5, 
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1635.  He  was  successively  student  and  fellow  of 
St.  John's  College,  and  leet  urer  of  Trinity  Church, 
Cambridge;  preacher  of  Gray's  "Inn,  London, 
1618-25;  master  of  Catharine  Hall,  Cambridge. 
His  best-known  works  are  The  bruised  reed  (to 
which  ISaxter  attributed  his  conversion)  and  The 
soul's  conflict  (1038).  He  wrote,  also,  The  return- 
ing backslider,  or  a  commenlarie  upon  llosea  xiv. 
(1639),  and  A  learned  coinmenlar//,  or  ,  .rposiiiun 
ujiim  t'ue  first  elm  nler  of  second  Corinthians  (ed.  by 
T.  Manton,  1055).  See  his  Complete  Works,  with 
memoir  by  A.  B.  Grosart,  Edinb.,  1802,  7  vols. 

SIBEL,  Caspar,  b.  near  Elberl'eld,  June  9, 
1590;  d.  at  Deventer,  Jan.  1,  1058.  lie  was  edu- 
cated at  Herborn;  studied  theology  at  Leyden ; 
and  was  appointed  pastor  at  Randerath  in  100!l, 
at  Juliers  in  1611,  and  at  Deventer  in  1017.  He 
was  a  very  prolific  writer,  and  left  a  number  of 
sermons,  homilies,  catechetical  and  devotional 
works,  besides  an  auh  ibiography  (unfinished).  Of 
his  Opera  Theologicu,  a  collected  edition  appeared 
at  Deventer  in  1644,  in  5  vols,  folio. 

SIBYLLINE  BOOKS.  The  sibyl  is  "the  half- 
divine  prophetess  of  the  arrangements  and  decis- 
ions of  the  gods  in  reference  to  the  fate  of  cities 
and  countries "  (Lucke  :  Versuch  eincr  vollsliind 
Einleit.  in  die  Uff'enb.  Joh.,  1852,  pp.  66  sqq.). 
Etvmologically  it  is  probably  the  same  as  2«V; 
jSv/Ar/,  the  ^Eolic  form  for  Aidf  f3ovM),  Hieronymus 
(Aih:  Jve.  i.  14)  derives  it  from  0eo-l3ov'hj.  Earlier 
classical  writers  recognize  but  one  sibyl,  who  was 
first  localized  at  Erythrfe,  or  Cumffl :  later  many 
sibyls  are  spoken  of.  (Cf.  Suidas'  Lexicon,  s.  v., 
and  the  classical  dictionaries,  especially  Liibker, 
6th  ed.,  p.  027.)  The  idea  thus  originated  among 
the  heathens.  When,  after  the  conquests  of  Alex- 
andria, the  period  of  religious  syncretism  was  in- 
troduced, and  the  Jews  of  the  dispersion  became 
acquainted  with  the  pseudo-prophetess  of  the  Gen- 
tiles, they  made  use  of  her  influence  to  make  their 
peculiarities  of  religion  and  life  palatable  to  the 
Greeks.  Still  more  did  the  early  Christians  en- 
deavor to  make  propaganda  of  their  views  in  this 
manner;  so  that  there  were  Gentile,  Jewish,  and 
Christian  sibylline  oracles.  In  the  earlier  centu- 
ries they  enjoyed  a  high  authority  in  the  church, 
being  quoted  as  evidences  of  the  truth  of  Chris- 
tianity by  such  apologists  as  Athenagoras,  Jus- 
tinus,  Theophilus,  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  and 
especially  Lactantius.  (Cf.  Besancon  :  De  I'em- 
ploi  que  les  Peres  de  Ve/jlise  onl.  fait  ties  oracles  sibyl- 
lins,  Paris,  18.51.)  These  different  oracles,  as  many 
as  have  been  preserved,  originating  at  different 
places,  in  different  times,  and  by  authors  of  vari- 
ous tendencies,  are  now  united  in  twelve  books 
and  some  fragments,  written  in  Homeric  hexame- 
ters and  language.  In  former  times  but  eight 
books  were  known,  which  were  published  first  by 
Xystus  Betulejus,  Basel,  1845.  Angelo  Mai  in 
1817  discovered  the  twelfth  book,  and  in  1828  the 
ninth  to  twelfth  books.  C.  Alexandre  (1841-50) 
published  the  first  complete  edition  in  Paris  (2d 
ed.,  1807),  and  Friedlieb,  in  1852,  published  a 
critical  edition,  together  with  a  metrical  transla- 
tion into  German.  The  contents  are  most  varied. 
After  two  fragments  of  a  general  character,  book 
!■  (400  lines)  describes  the  creation  of  the  world, 
the  five  generations  to  Noah,  the  Deluge,  and 
prophecies  concerning  future  nations  ;  book  ii. 
(348  lines)  exhorts  to  an  upright  life,  and  prophe- 


sies the  destruction  of  all  the  wicked;  book  iii. 
(82  8  lines)  contains  three  sections  of  prophecies 
concerning  the  good  and  the  evil;  book  iv.  (190 
lines),  prophecies  of  various  kinds  and  the  tenth 
generation  ;  book  v.  (Ml  lines),  the  fate  of  vari- 
ous nations  and  the  better  future  for  the  Jews; 


"ik  vi.  (28  lines),  Christian  prophecy  concerning 


the  Messiah;  book  vii.  (Ki2  lines),  the  Messiah 
and  his  times,  with  surrounding  circumstances ; 
book  viii.  (501  lines),  prophetic  concerning  the 
destruction  of  Rome  and  its  lands  at  the  final 
consummation,  together  with  messianic  predic- 
tions; book  ix.  (324  lines),  address  to  all  the 
nations,  and  predictions ;  book  x.  (298  lines),  the 
Latin  race  and  its  fate;  book  xi.  (173  lines), 
the  fate  of  different  nations  in  the  east  and  west ; 
book  xii.  (!!li()  lines),  admonitions  and  prophecies, 
closing  with  the  glory  of  Israel.  In  a  collection 
of  this  sort,  naturally  no  unanimity  as  to  author, 
date,  country,  object,  etc.,  of  the  various  parts, 
can  be  expected  among  the  investigators ;  and  in 
reality  but  a  small  portion  has  been  thoroughly 
examined.  The  most  searching  work  in  this  re- 
spect was  done  by  Bleek  in  his  articles  Ueber 
die  Entslehunej  unci  Zusammensetzung  der  tins  in  8 
Uiiefiern  erhaltenen  Sammlung  Sibyllinischer  Orakel 
(Theol.  Zeitsehrift,  herons//,  von  Schleiermacher,  de 
Wetle,  u.  Lucke,  vol.  i.,  1819,  pp.  120-246,  vol.  ii., 
1S20,  pp.  172-239),  and  his  conclusions  have  found 
general  acceptance  among  scholars.  The  prophe- 
cies which  we  have  here  collected  into  one  volume 
extend  over  a  period  of  from  five  to  six  centuries. 
The  majority  of  the  books  are  of  little  or  no 
importance  historically.  Religiously,  however,  as 
the  index  to  a  certain  train  of  thought  and  spirit 
in  certain  times  and  places,  they  are  not  only 
interesting,  but  also  instructive.  The  following 
results  can  be  regarded  as  safe :  book  iii.  (97- 
807)  is  the  production  of  an  Alexandrian  Jew  in 
the  Maccabean  period  (170-160  B.C.),  combined 
with  two  older  poems  of  heathen  origin  _  (97-161, 
433-488)  and  later  Christian  interpolations  (36- 
92),  and  dates  from  the  second  triumvirate  (40- 
30  B.C.).  All  the  other  books,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  fifth,  which  is  yet  sub  judice,  are  of 
Christian  origin.  The  third  book  is  in  every  way 
the  most  important,  and  in  it  three  sections  can 
be  traced  (97-294,  295-488,  489-807).  The  first 
section,  after  an  historical  survey  from  Kronos 
to  the  Romans,  begins  with  161  to  prophesy,  that, 
after  the  seventh  king  of  Hellenistic  origin  shall 
have  ruled  over  Egypt,  then  the  people  of  God 
will  again  come  into  power,  and  the  evil  nations  of 
the  earth  will  be  destroyed.  The  second  section 
pronounces  a  judgment  on  all  nations  who  directly 
or  indirectly  have  stood  in  opposition  to  the  Isra- 
elites. The  third  section  predicts  the  final  judg- 
ment, and  finishes  with  the  promise  of  a  messianic 
kiic'dom  and  glory.  The  statement  about  the 
seventh  king,  as  well  as  the  epithet  ■KoXvupavoe 
("republican")  applied  in  176  to  Rome, points  to 
the  days  <  4  Ptolemy  VII.  (Physkon),  as  the  date  of 
writing.  This  is  thus  pre-Christian,  as  are  also 
lines  30-92.  (Cf.  Dri'mmond  :  27(6  Jewish  Mes- 
siah, 1877,  pp.  14  sqq.)  .Since  the  prophecies  con- 
cerning the  Messiah  and  his  rule  in  the  other 
books  are  vaticinia  post  eventum,  those  of  the  third, 
being,  as  was  seen,  pre-Christian  and  of  Jewish  ori- 
gin, are  really  the  only  ones  of  special  value  in  the 
whole  collection.      As  the  f3uaOii/a  of  286  refers  to 
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Cyrus,  and  the  vibv  deov  of  775  should  be  vqbv  6eoi> 
(cf.  Schurer:  N.  T.  Zlgesch.,  p.  567),  these  two 
passages  are  not  messianic.  But  the  whole  sec- 
tion (652-795)  is  messianic.  God  will  send,  a  king 
from  the  rising  of  the  sun  (air'  ijtfdow),  who  will 
put  an  end  to  all  war  on  earth.  The  Gentile 
rulers  will  rise  up  against  him  and  the  temple, 
but  they  will  be  destroyed  around  Jerusalem. 
God  will  then  establish  an  eternal  kingdom  over 
all  nations.  Peace  will  reign  over  the  whole 
earth,  and  the  laws  of  God  will  be  recognized  and 
obeyed  everywhere.  The  main  stress  lies  on  the 
establishment  of  this  everlasting  kingdom,  the 
person  of  the  Messiah  as  the  medium  of  its  estab- 
lishment being  of  minor  importance.  The  later 
and  younger  section  (lines  36-72)  finds  its  histori- 
cal background  in  the  career  of  Anthony  and 
Cleopatra  in  Egypt.  Vv.  46-50  read,  "  But  when 
Rome  will  rule  also  over  Egypt,  then  the  greatest 
of  kingdoms,  that  of  the  immortal  king,  will 
appear  among  men,  and  there  will  come  a  holy 
king  (uyvbg  ava%),  who  will  rule  all  the  lands  of  the 
earth  for  all  times  as  long  as  time  continues." 
This  king  is  naturally  God  or  the  Messiah.  Cf., 
in  addition  to  the  works  mentioned,  Hilgenfeld  : 
Die  jiid.  Apokalyplik  in  ihrer  geschichtl.  Entwicke- 
lung,  1857,  pp.  51-90  ;  Z'tschriftf.  loiss.  Theol,  1871, 
pp. -30-50  ;  Ewald:  Abhandlung  tiber  Entstehung, 
etc.,  der  Sibyl.  B'dclier,  1859;  Langf.n:  DasJuden- 
thum  in  Palestina,  1866,  pp.  169-174;  Schurer, 
pp.  514  sqq.  ;  Deumjiosd,  pp.  10  sqq.  ;  Edinburgh 
Review,  July,  1877 ;  Schodde,  in  Lutheran  Quar- 
terly, July,  1879  ;  Vernes  :  Histoire  des  Idees  Mes- 
sianiques,  pp.  43  sqq. ;  Badt  :  Ursprung,  Inlia.lt  u. 
Text  des  vierten  Buches  der  sibyllinischen  Orakel, 
Breslau,  1878,  24  pp.  ;  A.  C.  Bang:  Voluspa  u.  d. 
sibyllin.  Orakel  (from  the  Danish),  Wien,  1880,  43 
pp.  ;  and  art.  by  Redss  in  first  edition  of  Her- 
zog,  vol.  xi.  pp.  315-329.  a.  h.  schodde. 

SICARII  (assassins),  a  set  of  Jewish  fanatics  who 
did  much  to  hasten  the  war  which  terminated  so 
disastrously,  and  on  the  downfall  of  Masada  went 
to  Egypt,  where  they  continued  to  resist  the 
Roman  power  (Josephus :  Antiq.,  XX.  8,  5,  6; 
War,  II.  13,  3,  VII.  10,  1).  See  Judas  of 
Galilee,  Zealot. 

SICKINGEN,  Franz  von,  b.  in  the  castle  of 
Ebernburg,  near  Kreuznach,  May  1,  14S1 ;  d.  in 
the  castle  of  Landstahl,  near  Zweibriicken,  May 
7,  1523;  one  of  the  heroes  of  feudalism,  always 
at  war  with  the  powerful  and  arrogant,  always 
defending  the  suppressed  and  meek,  but  specially 
famous  for  the  great  services  he  rendered  to  the 
Reformation.  lie  enjoyed  the  confidence  of 
Maximilian,  and,  in  the  beginning,  also  that  of 
Charles  V. ;  but  in  1522,  when  he  attacked  the 
Archbishop  of  Treves,  he  openly  declared  in  favor 
of  the  Lutherans.  The  undertaking  proved  too 
great  for  his  means ;  and  he  was,  in  his  turn, 
besieged  in  his  own  castle  by  the  archbishop,  and 
compelled  to  surrender  the  day  before  his  death. 
Reuchlin,  Ulrich  von  Hutten,  Butzer,  Gilcolampa- 
dius,  and  numerous  others,  found  at  various 
times  a  refuge  at  Ebernburg;  and  his  castles  were 
justly  called  the  "Asylums  of  Righteousness." 
His  life  was  written  by  F.  Munch,  Stuttgart, 
1827,  2  vols.  g.  h.  KLIPPBL. 

SIDNEY,  Sir  Philip,  b.  at  Penshurst  in  Kent, 
Xov.  9,  1554;  d.  at  Arnheim  in  the  Netherlands, 
Oct.  7,  1586;  was  educated  at  Shrewsbury,  Ox- 


ford, and  Cambridge  ;  went  abroad  in  1572,  and 
narrowly  escaped  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew ;  became  a  courtier  and  diplomatist ;  was 
married  and  knighted,  1583 ;  wished  to  join 
Drake's  second  expedition  in  1585,  but  was  for- 
bidden by  Elizabeth,  who  feared  to  "lose  the 
jewel  of  her  dominions  ;  "  was  made  governor  of 
Flushing,  and  general  of  horse  ;  and  was  mortally 
wounded  at  Zutphen,  Sept.  22,  1586,  marking  the 
event  by  an  illustrious  act  of  humane  magna- 
nimity. This  model  gentleman  did  not  omit 
religion  from  the  list  of  his  accomplishments,  as 
may  be  seen  by  his  noble  sonnet,  "  Leave  me,  O 
love  which  readiest  but  to  dust,"  and  by  the  ver- 
sion of  Psalms  made  in  conjunction  with  his  sister, 
the  Countess  of  Pembroke.  His  poetic  talent,  if 
not  lofty,  was  more  than  respectable.  His  Works 
appeared  in  3  vols.,  1725,  1739,  etc.  His  Poems 
were  edited  by  Mr.  Grosart  in  1873.  His  Arcadia 
and  Defence  of  Poesie,  once  popular,  are  still 
famous.  F.  M.  BIRD. 

SIDON.     See  Zidon. 

SIDONIUS,  Michael,  b.  at  Esslingen  in  Baden, 
1506;  d.  in  Vienna,  Sept.  30,  1561.  He  studied 
theology  at  Tubingen,  entered  the  service  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Mayence,  and  was  by  Paul  III. 
made  bishop  of  Sidou  in  partibus  infidelium, 
whence  his  surname  Sidonius :  his  family  name 
was  Helding.  He  represented  for  some  time  the 
Archbishop  of  Mayence  at  the  Council  of  Trent, 
and  the  emperor  in  the  negotiations  of  Ulm. 
By  the  latter  he  was  made  bishop  of  Merseburg 
in  1550,  and  in  the  colloquy  of  Worms  (1557)  he 
took  a  prominent  part.  He  was  very  active, 
though  without  exercising  any  influence,  and  the 
mediating  position  he  tried  to  occupy  between 
Romanism  and  the  Reformation  he  had  not 
strength  enough  to  vindicate.  He  wrote  the 
Catechisrnus  Moguntinus.  NEUDECKER. 

SIENA,  Council  of.  The  Council  of  Constance 
ended  in  a  general  confession  of  incompetence  to 
deal  with  the  question  of  the  reformation  of  the 
church.  It  strove  to  keep  the  matter  open,  of 
providing  for  the  recurrence  of  general  councils, 
and  fixed  Pavia  for  the  meeting-place  of  the  next, 
in  five  years'  time.  Accordingly,  in  1423,  Martin 
V.  summoned  n.  council  at  Pavia ;  but  scarcely 
had  it  met,  when  the  outbreak  of  a  plague  gave 
the  Pope  a  pretext  for  transferring  it  to  Siena, 
where  it  would  be  nearer  Rome,  and  more  under 
the  Pope's  influence.  On  July  2,  1423,  the  council 
assembled  at  Pavia.  It  was  scantily  attended;  for 
European  politics  were  disturbed,  and  few  hoped 
that  any  thing  would  be  done  by  a  council  held 
in  Italy.  The  council  began  by  a  contest  with 
Martin  V.  about  the  wording  of  his  safe  conduct, 
and  negotiated  with  the  citizens  for  greater  se- 
curity. Martin  V.  complained  of  this  conduct 
as  seditious,  and  the  Papal  party  used  personal 
pressure  to  intimidate  the  Reformers.  The  coun- 
cil agreed  in  condemning  the  heresies  of  Wiclif 
and  Hus,  and  approving  of  negotiations  for  union 
with  the  Greek  Church.  The  French  then  pressed 
for  a  consideration  of  the  reforms  projected  at 
Constance.  The  Papal  party  took  advantage  of 
the  small  numbers  present  to  throw  the  machinery 
of  the  council,  which  was  organized  by  nations, 
into  confusion.  They  contrived  to  have  a  disputed 
election  to  the  office  of  president  in  the  French 
nation,  and  urged  the  appointment  of  deputies  to 
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fix  the  meeting-place  of  the  next  council.  This 
question  awakened  national  animosities,  as  the 
French  wished  to  secure  the  choice  of  some  place 
in  France.  Finally,  on  Feb.  1!),  Ill' I,  Basel  was 
chosen  as  the  meeting-place  of  the  next  council, 
to  be  held  in  seven  years.  After  (his,  the  dis- 
solution of  the  council  was  felt  to  be  imminent. 
The  citizens  of  Siena  vainly  offered  (heir  aid  to 
anv  who  would  stay,  and  brave  the  Pope.  The 
council  slowly  dwindled,  till  on  March  7  Hie  Pa- 
pal legates,  taking  aiUanfago  of  the  solitude  pro- 
duced by  the  festivities  of  the  Carnival,  posted 
on  the  door  of  the  cathedral  a  decree  of  its  disso- 
lution, and  rode  away  from  Siena.  A  few  zealous 
Reformers  still  wished  to  stay:  but  on  March  8 
they  agreed,  that  to  avoid  scandal  to  the  church, 
and  danger  to  themselves,  if,  was  better  to  dis- 
perse quietly.  The  council  came  to  an  end  with- 
out any  results,  Really,  it  followed  too  socai  on  | 
the  Council  of  Constance.  The  position  of  affairs 
had  not  changed  since  then  ;  the  Tope  had  not 
recovered  his  possessions  in  Italy;  those  who  had 
been  at  Constance  were  not  prepared  to  renew 
their  labors  when  there  was  no  hoj:>e  of  success. 
The  only  achievement  of  the  Council  of  Siena  was  ' 
that  it  fixed  the  meeting-place  of  the  Council  of  | 
Basel. 

Lit.  —  The  chief  authority  is  J<  m.v  of  Ragusa  : 
Initium  et  Prosecutio  /iasi/iensis  Concilti,  in  vol.  i. 
of  Monumenta  Concilinruin  Ocuera/htm  Scculi  X  Vh, 
Vienna,  lS.i"  :  he  is  supplemented  by  the  docu- 
ments in  Rayxai.hus  (Annates  Erclcsia-'tifi,  sub 
annis  1423-94;  latest  ed.,  Bois-le-Duc,  1874)  and 
Maxsi  (Concilia,  Florence,  1757,  vol.  xxviii.). 
From  the  point  of  view  of  the  Sieuese  citizens 
we  have  the  chronicle  of  Francesco  hi  Tom- 
jiaseo.  in  Muratoui  :  Rirum  Ilalicarum  Scriji- 
torss,  Milan,  1731,  vol.  xx.  Of  modern  writers, 
the  only  one  who  has  used  the  authority  of  John 
of  Ragusa  is  Hefele  :   C'oncilieiii/esrhii-liii',  1807, 

vol.  vii.  M.  CRKIOIITON. 

SIEVEKING,  Amalie,  a  distinguished  philan- 
thropist of  noble  birth;  was  b.  in  Hamburg  in 
1791;  d.  in  Hamburg,  April  1,  1859.  Left  an 
orphan  at  an  early  age,  sic-  took  up  her  home  | 
with  an  elderly  relative,  and  began  at  a  tender 
age  works  of  charity,  by  instructing  a  girl  living 
in  the  house.  From  this  beginning  there  grew  a 
school,  which  enjoyed  an  enviable  reputation  in 
Hamburg.  Her  mind  was  deeply  interested  in 
the  organization  of  a  Protestant  sisterhood,  but 
was  diverted  from  the  realization  of  her  plans,  for 
a  time,  by  the  aversion  of  her  relative.  At  the 
outbreak  of  the  cholera  in  1831  she  offered  her 
services  to  the  hospital  at  Hamburg,  and  remained 
in  attendance  upon  the  sick  for  eight  weeks,  when 
the  plague  had  abated,  winning  for  herself  general 
esteem  by  her  courage  and  devotion.  The  year 
following,  1832,  she  realized  her  design,  and 
formed  the  female  society  for  the  care  of  the  sick 
and  the  poor.  The  society  grew  rapidly,  and  be- 
came the  mother-institution  of  similar  organiza- 
tions in  other  parts  of  Germany.  A  careful  record 
was  kept  of  each  case  :  those  with  whom  poverty 
was  a  chronic  disease  were  not  aided.  Money  was 
never  distributed  :  orders  on  the  butcher,  grocer, 
etc.,  were  given  instead.  "While  the  primary  ob- 
ject of  the  society  was  to  alleviate  physical  ills, 
it  did  not  overlook  the  needs  of  the  soul.  See 
Denku'unlit/l:eiJi/i   avs  (1.   Lchi-n    von  A.   Siei'cl'inff, 


in  dcrcn  Anflraijc  run  fiiirr  Fivitinlin  ilrrsflhen  ver- 
/iisst,  etc.,  Hamburg,  1800.  KbSTKi; 

SIGEBERT  OF  CEMBLOURS,  a  distinguished 
ecclesiastical  writer;  was  b.  in  Belgium  about 
1030  ;  was  educated  at  the  convent  of  Gemblours  ; 
became  moid:;;  in  1048  went  to  Met/  as  master 
of  tie- school  at  St.  Vincent's  Convent;  returned 
to  Gemblours,  1070,  and,  alter  laboring  there  as 
teacher  fur  forty  years,  died  Oct.  5,  11]:.'.  He  was 
a  man  of  simple  piety  and  integrity,  as  well  as  of 
distinguished  scholarship.  Although  he  was  him- 
self devoted  to  the  monastic  life,  lie  opposed  the 
view  that  the  masses  of  married  priests  were  in- 
valid, and  w  rote  against  Gregory's  celebrated  letter 
to  Hermann  of  Metz,  claiming  for  the  Pope  the 
right  to  pronounce  the  ban  upon  the  emperor. 
Sigebcrt  gives  a  list  of  his  writings  in  his  book  De 
cir is  illus'lriliiis,  a  work  of  not  much  value.  His 
most  famous  and  last  work  is  the  Chroiiirtm.  which 
appeared  for  the  first  lime  before  1100,  and  for 
the  second  time,  with  the  author's  corrections  and 
additions  to  1111.  It  is  a  rather  dry  chronicle, 
after  the  model  of  Kusebius  and  Beda.  It  was 
the  author's  aim  to  give  a  chronological  survey 
of  the  world's  history,  and  to  gather  together  the 
legends  of  the  saints.  Taking  up  his  work  at 
381,  where  Jerome  and  Prosper  had  left  off,  he 
gives  no  matter  of  any  value  till  1023  ;  but  the 
history  from  10-1  to  1111  is  to  be  regarded  as 
original  and  important.  Sigel  iert  never  wittingly 
misrepresented  facts.  For  a  long  time  his  work 
was  the  principal  text-book  of  church  history  in 
the  convents  of  Belgium  and  Northern  France. 
See  Alonumenla  Genu.,  ,S',S'.  vi.  208-371,  iv.  461— 
483,  etc.;  Hihsch:  De  vita  el  scrijitis  Kiijeberti, 
Berob,  1811.  juliu.s  yveizsAckee,. 

SIGISMUND,  Johann,  Elector  of  Brandenburg, 
1608-19  ;  was  educated  in  the  Lutheran  faith,  but 
converted  to  the  Reformed,  and  partook  for  the 
first  time,  together  with  his  brother  and  the  Eng- 
lish ambassador,  in  the  Lord's  Supper,  adminis- 
tered according  to  the  Reformed  rule,  in  the 
Cathedral  of  Berlin,  on  Christmas  Day,  1013. 
Shortly  after,  he  published  his  confession  of  faith, 
which  accepted  the  Heidelberg  Catechism  and  the 
Confessio  Auguslwm,  but  rejected  the  Formula 
Concordia,  and  various  later  Lutheran  additions, 
such  as  the  passion  of  the  divine  nature  of  Christ 
and  the  omnipotence  of  his  human  nature,  the 
ubiquity  of  Christ's  body,  etc.  In  i  country 
which  was  strictly  Lutheran,  among  whose  inhab- 
itants it  was  quite  common  to  call  a  dog  "  Cal- 
vin," and  whose  theologians  had  at  their  fingers' 
ends  no  less  than  three  hundred  arguments  to 
prove  that  the  Reformed  doctrine  was  worse 
than  any  which  could  have  been  invented  by  the 
Devil,  the  step  which  the  elector  made  was  not 
without  danger.  Nevertheless,  he  succeeded  in 
gradually  allaying  the  commotion,  and  pbicing 
the  Reformed  denomination  on  equal  terms  in  the 
state  with  the  Lutheran.  Before  he  died,  Re- 
formed theologians  were,  appointed  professors  in 
the  university  of  Francfort-on-the-Oder.  [Reis- 
er: hifuriiiatniii  d.  Siijmtnid,  ed.  Bohm,  Leipzig, 
1870.]  '  w.  noLLETNr.Ki:i;. 

SIGN  OF  THE  CROSS.     See  Cross,  p.  573. 

SIGOURNEY,  Lydia  Howard  Huntley,  b.  at 
Norwich,  Conn.,  Sept.  1,  1791;  d.  at  Hartford, 
June  10,180.");  started  a  private  school  at  Nor- 
wich, 1809,  and  at  Hartford,  1814-  and  in  1819 
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married  a  merchant  of  Hartford.  She  began  to 
write  verse  at  seven,  and  published  in  1815  her 
first  book,  Moral  Pieces  in  Prose  and  Verse.  Her 
Poems,  Religious  and  Elegiac,  a  selection  from  for- 
mer books,  appeared  in  London,  1841,  during  or 
after  her  visit  there.  In  all,  she  published  fifty- 
nine  volumes,  largely  poetical,  and  chiefly  on  sa- 
cred or  moral  themes.  She  was  long  counted  the 
first  of  American  female  poets.  Many  hymns  by 
her,  some  of  them  from  Nettleton's  Village  Hymns 
(1824),  maybe  found  in  the  various  collections; 
but  none  is  of  the  first  merit  or  the  highest  popu- 
larity. Her  autobiography  appeared  as  Letters  of 
Life  in  1866.     She  was  a  Baptist.     l\  M.  bird. 

SI'HOR,  i.e.,  "the  dark,"  is  a  name  common  to 
three  rivers.  (1)  The  Nile  (Isa.  xxiii.  3;  Jer.  ii. 
18),  called  by  Greeks  and  Romans,  "  the  black," 
from  the  black  mud  which  it  carries  along  during 
the  time  of  the  inundation.  (2)  The  finer  of 
Egypt  (Num.  xxxiv.  5;  Josh.  xv.  4,  47;  1  Kings 
viii.  65 ;  2  Kings  xxiv.  7 ;  2  Chron.  vii.  8 ;  Isa. 
xxvii.  12),  the  "  Sihor  which  is  before  Egypt" 
(Josh.  xiii.  3),  "  Shihor  of  Egypt  "  (1  Chron.  xiii. 
5),  "the  river  to  the  great  sea  "  (Ezek.  xlvii.  19, 
xlviii.  28),  which,  formed  through  the  confluence 
of  many  wadys,  falls  into  the  Mediterranean  at 
the  Wady  el-Arish,  between  Pelusium  and  Gaza. 
During  the  summer  it  is  almost  dried  up.  Gese- 
nius  {Thesaurus,  iii.  1393)  thinks  that  this  also 
refers  to  the  Nile.  (3)  The  Sihor-libnath,  i.e., 
"black  of  whiteness,"  mentioned  only  Josh.  xix. 
26.  The  Vulgate  and  Septuagint  take  it  as  two 
rivers.  Some  think  that  it  is  the  present  Nalir 
Naman  (the  ancient  Belus),  which  drains  part  of 
the  plain  of  Akka.  Reland  conjectures  that  it 
means  the  Crocodile  River,  probably  the  Nahr 
Zerka.  But  this,  however,  is  too  far  south  ;  since 
Dor  was  not  within  the  limits  of  Asher.  Masius 
and  Michaelis  refer  it  to  the  Nile.         LEYRER. 

SILO'AH.     See  Jerusalem,  pp.  1162,  1163. 

SIME'ON.     See  Tribes. 

SIMEON  IN  BIBLE.  See  Simon,  Names  of, 
in  Bible. 

SIMEON  METAPHRASTES.  See  Metaphras- 

TES. 

SIMEON  STYLITES.     See  Stylites. 

SIMEON,  Archbishop  of  Thessalonica,  a  great 
scholar,  an  ardent  friend  of  the  monks,  and  a  pas- 
sionate adversary  of  the  Church  of  Rome;  lived 
at  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  and  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  left  a  great 
number  of  works,  some  of  which  have  been  print 
ed  (e.g.,  Kara  (upsasuv,  Jassy,  1683);  while  extracts 
from  others  have  been  published  by  Leo  Alla- 
tius,  in  De  Simeonum  scriplis,  Paris,  1664,  and  by 
Jacob  Goar,  in  Euchologium   Grascorum,   Paris, 

1647.  NEUDECKER. 

SIMEON,  Charles,  Church  of  England;  b.  at 
Reading,  Sept.  24,  1759;  d.  there  Nov.  13,  1836. 
He  was  a  fellow  of  King's  College,  Cambridge, 
and  from  1783  incumbent  of  Trinity  Church  in 
the  same  city.  He  may  be  considered  }he  found- 
er of  the  Low-Church  party.  His  "  evangelical  " 
preaching  at  first  encountered  opposition;  but 
eventually  he  made  many  converts,  and  exerted  a 
wide  influence.  He  established  a  society  for  pur- 
chasing advowsons,  and  thereby  was  able  to  put  his 
sympathizers  at  strategic  points.  He  published 
a  translation  of  Claude's  Essay  on  the  Composition 
<f  a  Sermon;  to  which  he  added  notes  and  a  hun- 


dred sermon-skeletons,  and  subsequently  pub- 
lished such  outlines  (2,536  in  number)  upon  the 
entire  Bible  (Ilorai  Homileticce,  London,  1819-28, 
17  vols.,  new  ed.  with  addition  of  remaining 
works,  but  all  under  the  same  title,  1832-33,  21 
vols.).  See  his  life  by  W.  Carus,  London  and 
New  York,  1847. 

SIMLER,  Josias,  b.  at  Cappel,  in  the  canton  of 
Zurich,  1530 ;  d.  in  the  city  of  Zurich,  July  2, 
1576.  He  studied  at  Basel  and  Strassburg,  and 
was  in  1552  appointed  professor  at  Zurich  in  New- 
Testament  exegesis.  Besides  his  De  republica 
Helvetiorum,  which  was  translated  into  foreign 
languages  and  often  reprinted,  he  published  sev- 
eral christologica-1  treatises,  partly  against  the 
Polish  freethinkers,  partly  against  the  Anabap- 
tists,—  Responsio  ad  F.  S.  M.  librum,  etc.,  De  fdio 
Domino  et  Servatore  nostra,  etc.,  etc.  His  life  was 
written  by  J.  W.  Stucki,  Zurich,  1577. 

SIMON  BEN  YOCHAI,  the  celebrated  rabbin  to 
whom  the  authorship  of  the  book  Zohar  is  gener- 
ally ascribed ;  lived  in  the  second  century  of  our 
era.  After  the  miserable  failure  of  the  rising 
under  Bar-Cocheba,  the  rabbins  gathered  at  Jam- 
nia,  where  a  school  was  established ;  and  Simon 
was  sent  to  Rome  in  order  to  obtain  from  Anto- 
ninus Pius  a  greater  freedom,  both  of  teaching  and 
worship,  for  his  co-religionists.  He  was  a  man 
more  feared  than  loved,  learned  but  obscure,  strict 
but  harsh  :  but  he  had  acquired  a  great  fame,  even 
among  the  Pagans,  for  secret  knowledge ;  and  his 
mission  was  successful.  After  his  return,  how- 
ever, he  denounced  Roman  religion  and  institu- 
tions with  such  a  vehemence  that  he  was  im- 
peached, and  sentenced  to  death.  He  fled,  and 
lived  for  several  years  as  a  hermit  in  a  cave,  until, 
after  the  death  of  Antoninus,  he  was  allowed  to 
settle  as  a  teacher  at  Thekoa,  whence  he  after- 
wards removed  to  Tiberias.  During  his  hermit- 
life  he  is  said  to  have  written  the  Zohar;  and 
though  several  parts  of  that  book  cannot  belong 
to  him,  because  mentioning  teachers  who  were 
later  than  he,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt 
that  other  parts  were  actually  written  by  him. 
See  Cabala.  pressel. 

SI'MON  (hearing),  the  Name  in  Biblical  History. 
The  name  Simon,  or  Simeon,  has  its  origin  in  the 
patriarchal  family  of  Jacob :  it  occurs  very  sel- 
dom in  the  pre-exilic  Jewish  history,  but  very 
often  in  Jewish  history  after  the  exile,  and  this, 
without  doubt,  on  account  of  the  theocratic  sig- 
nification which  from  that  time  on  is  attached  to 
that  name.  The  explanation  lies  in  the  history 
of  Simon,  the  son  of  the  patriarch  (see  Tribes), 
and  in  the  difference  of  opinion  which  prevailed 
about  it  before  and  afterwards. 

1.  The  Names  of  Simeon  in  the  First  Post- 
Exile  Period. — 1.  Simeon  the  Just  (Joseph.: 
Antiq.,  XII.  2,  5),  son  and  successor  of  the  high 
priest  Onias  L,  grandson  of  Jaddes.  He  held  his 
office  in  the  first  decades  after  300  B.C.  In  the 
Talmud  he  is  greatly  glorified.  In  his  person 
the  high  priesthood  and  hierarchical  authority 
were  combined.  The  eulogy  in  Ecclus.  i.  1  sq. 
refers,  according  to  Hody,  Jahn,  Winer,  to  our 
Simeon. 

2.  Simeon  II.,  son  of  Onias  II.,  lived  in  the  time 
of  Ptolemy  Philopator  (221  B.C.),  and  is  said  to 
have  prevented  the  king  from  entering  the  temple 
and  Holy  of  holies. 
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II.  The  Names  of  Simeon  jx  the  Macca- 
bean  Period.  —  1.  Sinn  on,  the  grandfather  of 
Mattatliias  (1  Mace,  ii.  1).  _ 

2.  Stmeon.  The  Benjamite,  a  governor  of  the 
temple,  who  informed  the  Syrians,  in  the  time  of 
Seleueus  Philopatov  (186  B.C.)  and  Antiochus 
Epiphanes  (175  B.C.,  2  Mace,  iii.),  concerning  the 
treasures  of  the  temple.  Having  quarrelled  with 
the  high  priest,  Onias  III.,  he  went  lo  the  Syrian 
Apollonius,  informed  him  of  the  treasures  of  the 
temple,  and  caused  the  sending  of  Ileliodor  to 
roh  the  temple. 

8.  Simeon,  surnamed  "  Thassi,"  .second  son  of 
Mattatliias,  and  last  survivor  of  the  Maccabean 
brothers.  He  deserved  well  of  his  people,  which 
acknowledged  his  merits  by  appoint  ing  him  prince 
and  high  priest.  The  document  which  menlions 
this  fact  throws  a  remarkable,  though  a  little 
heeded,  light  upon  the  messianic  hope  of  the  peo- 
ple during  the  entire  post-prophetic  period,  when 
it  reads  :  "  And  it  hath  pleased  well  the  Jews  and 
the  priests  that  Simon  should  be  their  prince  and 
high  priest  forever,  until  there  arise  a  trustworthy 
prophet''  (1  Mace.  xiv.  41).  In  the  reserve  at 
the  end  of  the  clause  the  theocratic  conscience  of 
the  people  aud  priests  has  evidently  reserved  the 
right  of  the  Messiah,  but  with  a  disheartened 
expression  ;  for  to  say  that  the  advent  of  the  Mes- 
siah was  near  at  hand  meant  at  that  time  to  do 
away  with  the  Maccabean  dynasty.  In  accord- 
ance with  this  supposition  of  an  exclusive  oppo- 
sition between  the  advent  of  the  Messiah  and  the 
political  dynasty,  the  Idumean  Herod  had  all 
the  children  killed  at  Bethlehem.  John  the  Bap- 
tist, however,  preached  the  advent  of  the  messi- 
anic kingdom  mostly  under  the  protection  of  the 
Roman  Government. 

III.  The  Xames  of  Simon  in  the  Gospel 
History.  —  (1)  Simon  Zelotes,  see  below;  (2) 
Simon  Peter  (q-v.)  ;  (3)  Simon,  father  of  Ju  his 
Iscariot  (John  vi.  71,  xii.  4,  xiii.  2,  2ti);  (4)  Simon 
the  Pharisee,  in  whose  house  the  penitent  woman 
anointed  the  head  and  feet  of  Jesus  (Luke  vii.  36 
sq.);  (5)  Simon  the  leper  of  Bethany,  in  whose 
house  Mary  of  Bethany  anointed  Jesus  (Matt, 
xxvi.  6  sq. ;  Mark  xiv.  3  sq.  ;  John  xii,  1  sq.); 
(6)  Simon  of  Cf/renc  (Matt,  xxvii.  32;  Mark 
xv.  21 ;  Luke  xxiii.  2G).  Mark  describes  him  as 
the  father  of  Alexander  and  Rufus.  Besides  these 
names,  other  Simeons  are  mentioned:  (1)  Simeon 
in  the  genealogy  of  Jesus  (Luke  iii,  30)  ;  (2)  Old 
Simeon,  who  took  the  child  Jesus  upon  his  arms 
(Lukeii  25);  (3)  Simeon  usually  designated  Simon 
Peter;  and  (4)  a  Simeon  the  father  of  Gamaliel. 

IV.  The  Xames  of  Siaiox  in  the  Apos- 
tolic History.  (1)  Simeon  Nitjer  (Acts  xiii.  1)  ; 
(-)  Simon  Mar/us  (q.v.),the  counterpart  of  Simon 
Peter;  (3)  Simon,  the  tanner  of  Joppa,  in  whose 
house  Peter  tarried  many  days  (Acts  ix.  13).  The 
counterpart  of  Simon,  the  apostle  and  brother  of 
the  Lord,  is  Simon  of  Geraza,  who  plays  a  re- 
markable part  in  the  Jewish  war  (Joseph. :  Jewish 
War,  II.  5,  4).  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the 
blind  Jewish  people  at  Jerusalem  rather  followed 
a  certain  Simon  and  John  in  order  to  be  destroyed, 
than  the  apostles  John  and  Simon,  who  offered 
them  the  salvation  in  Christ,  and  who  had  lo  leave 
the  city  with  the  Christians. 

V.  Simon  Zelotes  (Luke  vi.  15;  Acts  i.  13), 
otherwise  called  "the.  Canaanite"  (Matt.   x.  4; 


Mark  iii.  18).  The  term  "  zelotes,"  which  is 
peculiar  to  Luke,  is  the  Greek  equivalent  for  the 
Hebrew  term  kenan,  preserved  by  Matthew  and 
Mark.  As  the  surnames  of  the  apostles  express 
their  characteristics,  we  see  that  this  Simon  al- 
ready had  the  right  name  as  Simon,  inasmuch  as 
the  same  reminded  of  Hie.  theocratic  spirit  of 
zealotry  of  olden  times.  It  is  characteristic  that 
the  zealot  Simon  is  the  brother  of  Judas  Leb- 
bieus  or  Thachheus  ;  and,  if  we  may  take  into  con- 
sideration the  contrasts  which  we  find  so  often 
among  brothers,  we  may  suppose,  that,  in  the 
occurrence  in  Mark  iii.  31  sq.,  James,  and  per- 
haps also  Joses,  who  not  even  belonged  to  the 
apostolic  circle,  took  a  prominent  part;  whilst  in 
the  narrative  telling  us  of  the  ambition  on  the 
side  of  Jesus'  brethren,  Simon  and  Judas  took 
the  lead.  According  to  Eusebius  (iii.  11)  and  Ni- 
cephorus  (iii.  IGj,  this  Simon,  after  the  death  of 
James  the  Just,  was  made  bishop  of  Jerusalem 
by  the  apostles.  As  this  must  have  taken  place 
soon  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  we  may 
suppose  that  Simon  already  before  that  time  led 
the  Christians  to  Bella  (Enseb.,  iii.  5).  And  since 
he  was  crucified  at  the  age  of  a  hundred  and 
twenty  (about  107  A.D.,  llegesippus  by  Euseb., 
iii.  32,  1,  Cotel.  ed.  Const,  apost.  7,  46),  we  may 
surmise  with  certainty  that  as  bishop  he  directed 
the  affairs  of  the  Jewish-Christian  Church  at 
Bella-Jerusalem  in  the  spirit  of  union  with  the 
Gentile  Christians,  whilst  Bishop  John  directed 
the  Gentile-Christian  Church  of  Asia  Minor  more 
in  the  spirit  of  union  with  the  Jewish  Christians. 
That  Simon  should  have  preached  in  Egypt,  Gy- 
rene, Mauritania,  Lybia,  and  in  the  British  Isles, 
where  he  is  said  to  have  been  crucified,  is  mere 
fiction.  J-  r-  lange. 

SIMON   MACCAB/EUS.     See  Maccabees. 

SIMON  MAGUS  heads,  in  the  early  church,  the 
list  of  heretics.  From  tremens  (i.  30)  on,  he  is 
known  as  the  heresiareh,  and  is  called  by  Ignatius 
(Ad  Trail.)  the  first-born  of  Satan.  In  the  mid- 
dle age  his  name  gave  the  designation  to  that 
lowest  practice  of  the  church,  the  sale  of  spiritual 
offices,  simony.  The  biblical  account  of  Simon  is 
found  in  Acts  viii.  The  sacred  writer  connects 
his  name  with  dark  and  magical  arts,  and  repre- 
sents him  as  endeavoring,  by  means  of  them,  to 
secure  a  large  follow  ing.  The  impression  he  made 
upon  the  people  is  vouched  for  by  the  title  they 
gave  him,  i]  dvva/ue  tov  Ueov  ?/  Kakovpivij  ncyiiKri  ("The 
Bovver  of  God,  which  is  called  Great"),  by  which 
was  meant  that  the  highest  divine  potency  was 
revealed  in  him.  Under  the  influence  of  Philip's 
p reaching  and  miracles  he  offered  himself  for 
baptism."  But  his  request  of  Peter,  to  purchase 
the  miraculous  power  of  the  apostles  with  money, 
abundantly  proves  that  he  wished  to  perpetuate 
his  authority  over  the  people.  Condemned  by 
Peter  for  his  audacious  and  ungodly  request,  he 
craved  the  apostle's  intercession;  but,  as  most 
of  the  commentators  hold,  his  last  word  breathes 
dread  of  the  supernatural  power  which  he  did 
not  possess,  and  not  repentance.  Turning  to  the 
ecclesiastical  tradition,  which  represents  Simon  as 
the  father  of  all  those  heresies  with  which  men 
endeavored  to  corrupt  the  church,  we  must  believe, 
that,  in  his  subsequent  history,  he  opposed  Peter, 
sought  to  fan  the  opposition  of  the  Samaritans 
to  the  Jews,  and  perhaps  gave  himself  out  as  the 
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Messiah.  We  shall  now  give  a  survey  of  the 
accounts  current  amongst  the  Fathers  concerning 
his  personal  fortunes  and  his  system. 

1.  Simon's  Personal  Fortunes.  —  The  first  post- 
biblical  author  to  mention  Simon  is  Ilegesippus 
(Euseb. .  H.  E.,  iv.  22),  who  states  that  lie  be- 
longed to  the  Jewish  sects  with  which  the  heretical 
corruption  of  the  church  originated,  the  Samari- 
tans being  counted  among  such  sects.  Justin 
Martyr,  himself  born  in  Samaria,  has  more  to  say 
about  him;  and  his  account,  with  that  of  the 
Acts,  forms  the  firm  foundation  of  all  subsequent 
accounts.  According  to  him,  Simon  was  born  at 
Gilton,  Samaria,  and  was  revered  by  the  majority 
of  the  Samaritans  as  the  most  high  God;  and 
his  attendant,  Helena,  whom  he  had  found  in  a 
brothel  at  Tyre,  was  his  ivvoia.  lie  visited  Rome 
under  Claudius,  and  created  such  an  impression 
by  his  magical  arts,  that  the  Senate  and  people 
worshipped  him  as  a  god,  and  erected  to  him  a 
statue  bearing  the  inscription  to  the  "Holy  God 
Simon"  (Simoni  Deo  Saoelo).  Hilgenfeld  and 
others  have  supposed  that  Justin  confounded  a 
Samaritan  village  with  Kittium  in  Cyprus,  but 
without  sufficient  reason.  The  strange  statue  was 
explained  by  a  discovery,  in  15*4,  of  a  marble 
pedestal  bearing  the  inscription,  Semoni  sanco 
Deo  Julio  sacrum  Se.r.  Pompejux  .  donum  <led.il. 
Justin,  without  doubt,  was  misled  by  this  inscrip- 
tion. The  Clementine  Homilies  speak  of  Simon's 
parents,  and  his  education  in  Greek  and  magic  at 
Alexandria,  and  represent  him  as  originally  one 
of  the  thirty  disciples  of  John  the  Baptist.  lie 
travelled  about  with  Helena,  giving  himself  out  as 
the  highest  power,  superior  to  the  Creator  of  the 
world,  and  representing  Helena  as  having  descend- 
ed from  the  highest  heaven,  and  being  the  mother 
of  all  and  of  wisdom.  Many  magical  tricks 
are  attributed  to  him.  He  commanded  statues 
to  walk,  walked  without  injury  in  the  fire,  trans- 
formed himself  into  a  serpent  or  goat,  opened 
locked  doors,  etc.  The  relations  between  him 
and  Peter  are  especially  dwelt  upon  and  elabo- 
rated. They  held  a  disputation  in  CVesarea  Ntrato- 
nis,  which  lasted  three  days.  Simon  travelled 
from  place  to  place,  spreading  calumnies  about 
Peter,  but  ever  pursued  by  the  apostle,  until 
finally,  at  Antioch,  Simon  was  compelled  by  the 
latter  to  confess  his  own  collusion  with  Satan,  and 
the  apostle's  right  to  the  claim  of  a  true  apostle 
of  Christ.  Another  series  of  traditions  cluster 
around  Simon's  sojourn  at  Pome.  Grimm's  state- 
ment, that  the  entire  early  church  connected  Peter 
w  ith  Rome,  which  he  visited  to  oppose  Simon,  is 
not  true  of  the  first  two  centuries.  Tertullian 
follows  closely  Justin  and  Tremens,  who  do  not 
connect  Peter  with  Simon's  sojourn  there.  The 
case  is  different  in  the  third  century,  when  Hip- 
polytus speaks  of  Simon's  controversy  at  Rome 
with  the  apostles  Peter  and  Paul.  The  magician, 
seeing  his  influence  waning,  ordered  himself  to 
be  buried  alive,  alleging  he  would  rise  again  the 
third  day.  His  disciples  did  as  he  desired,  but 
found  him  dead  on  opening  the  grave.  Here 
Simon's  sojourn  at  Pome  is  "put  in  the  reign  of 
Xero,  while  Justin  puts  it  in  the  reign  of  'Clau- 
dius. Henceforth  the  story  of  the  Roman  meet- 
ing between  Peter  and  Simon  is  associated  with 
the  Clementine  descriptions.  Thither  the  magi- 
cian fled,  pursued  by  the  apostle.     His  death  is 


differently  related.  According  to  some,  he  prom- 
ised to  fly  to  heaven,  and  in  fact  did  succeed  in 
flying,  until,  stopped  by  the  prayer  of  Peter,  he 
fell  dead  to  the  earth.  According  to  others,  over- 
come with  shame  and  chagrin,  he  threw  himself 
from  a  rock  (Const.  Ap.,  vi.  8  sqq.  ;  Arnob. : 
Adv.  r/entes,  ii.  12;  Cyrill.  :  Hieros.,  vi.  15,  etc.). 

2.  Simon's  Si/stem.  —  The  Fathers  agree  in  rep- 
resenting Simon  as  the  coryphaeus  of  the  heretics, 
from  whom  came  the  devilish  poison  of  heresy. 
From  Justin  on,  a  communion  or  sect  is  spoken 
of  who  recognized  him  as  leader,  or  worshipped 
him  as  God.  Justin  expressly  speaks  of  the 
"Simonian  system"  (A/ju/.,  ii.  14).  Irenaeus, 
Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Tertullian  (De  an.,  57), 
Origen,  and  even  Celsus,  speak  'of  the  sect  of  the 
Simonians.  Fpiphanius  and  Eusebius  speak  of 
its  gradual  disappearance,  and  Theodoret,  of  its 
extinction.  The  Simonian  teachings  gradually 
take  on  the  form  of  an  elaborate  gnostic  system. 
Simon  is  the  highest  power,  the  father  over  all. 
Helena  is  the  prolific  mother  from  whom  he  gets 
the  idea  of  creating  angels  and  archangels.  She 
brings  them  forth  ;  and  they,  in  turn,  create  the 
world.  These  angels,  which  do  not  know  their 
father,  'out  of  jealousy  detain  their  mother  in 
captivity.  Confined  for  centuries,  she  passes  from 
one  female  body  to  another,  until  she  at  last  is 
found  in  a  brothel  at  Tyre.  Simon  descended 
from  heaven,  and  freed  his  lost  sheep,  and  eman- 
cipated those  who  believed  in  him  from  the  world 
and  the  service  of  the  angels  who  created  it.  This 
is  in  general  the  view  of  Tertullian  (De  an.,  31), 
Hippolytus  (v.-  19  sqq.),  Epiphanius,  and,  in  part, 
Theodoret.  Hippolytus  (v.  7  sq.),  however, 
speaks  of  another  and  quite  different  Simonian 
system,  and  mentions  a  writing  by  Simon,  the 
unotpaaie  fu-juWrj  (the  Great  Denial).  Simon,  as 
the  great  power  above  all,  is  called  the  raraf,  a 
designation  which  the  Clementines  and  Clemens 
Alexandrinus  also  mention.  Jerome  (Com.  in 
Malih.,  exxiv.)  preserves  Simon's  words  to  this 
effect :  "  I  am  the  word  of  God,  I  am  the  light, 
the  paraclete,  the  all  of  God." 

The  following  may  be  said  concerning  the. 
growth  and  development  of  the  Simonian  sect. 
Simon  was  originally  the  false  Messiah.  A  sect 
of  Samaritans  sprung  up  who  worshipjied  him 
as  the  most  high  God.  Around  his  person  was 
formed  a,  gnostic  system  compounded  of  mytho- 
logical and  Christian  elements.  Baur  (Manich. 
Si/sl.,  406  sqq.)  was  the  first  to  show  that  the 
myth  of  Simon  and  Helena  was  »  modification-, 
of  the  Phoenician  mythology ;  the  sun-god  (Mel- 
quarth,  Baal)  representing  the  male,  and  the 
moon-god  (Astarte)  representing  the  female  prin- 
ciple. These  two  principles  are  represented  as  a 
syzygy  from  which  all  things  that  exist  have  been 
developed.  The  fall  is  connected  with  the  woman, 
and  redemption  with  Simon,  who  descends  from 
heaven,  and  makes  the  highest  revelation.  See 
Moshkim:  Inslilul.  h.  eccL.  mat.  tret.,  i.  389  sqq.  ; 
Simsox:  J.i  ben  u.  Lehre  Simon's  d.  Mar/.,  in  III- 
gi:n's  Zeitsc/,rifl,*lHtt;  the  different  works  upon 
Gnosticism;  and  Mollek:  Cesch.  d.  Kosmologie, 
etc.,  Halle,  l*(i<),  pp.  2S4  sqq.  ;  [Lirsius  :  Simon 
d.  Mmjiis,  in  Sciiknkei/s  Dihel-Lexilron,  vol.  v., 
1*75,  pp.  301-321  ;  Sciiaff:  Church  /Tis/o/v/,  rev. 
ed.,  IS*:?,  vol.  ii.  4(il  sqq.  ;  Hilgenfeld  :  Kr/zrr- 
gesch.  1**4,  103  sqq.].  w.  moller. 
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SIMON,  Richard,  the  founder  of  biblical  isago- 
gies;  b,  at  Dieppe,  May  1:!,  103S;  d.  there  April, 
11,  1712.  He  early  became  a  novice  of  the  Ora- 
torians; but,  as  the  prescribed  ascetical  practices 
embarrassed  his  studies,  he  left  the  order,  and 
studied  with  private  support  in  Paris.  His  con- 
nection, however,  with  the  Oratorians,  was  not 
altogether  dissolved.  In  ll.it!'-!  he  again  entered 
the  order  as  novice,  having  obtained  permission 
to  continue  his  studies;  but  he  inner  tell  at  home 
in  the  order.  The  <  h'atorians  were,  at  that  time 
rather  successful  competitors  of  the  Jesuits  in  the 
field  of  education,  and  this  circumstance  drew 
them  nearer  towards  the  Jansenists.  But  Simon, 
so  to  speak,  a  rationalist  by  nature,  felt  averse  to 
the  Jansenists;  and  these  conflicting  tendencies 
made  his  position  in  the  order  somewhat  ditiicult. 
He  was  first  sent  to  Juilly  to  teach  philosophy, 
but  afterwards  appointed  at  the  library  of  the 
order  in  Paris  to  catalogue  its  Oriental  manu- 
scripts, —  a  task  which  was  fully  congenial  to  him, 
and  of  great  advantage  in  his  biblical  studies. 
After  the  publication,  however,  of  his  great  work 
on  isagogics,  he  was  again  compelled  to  leave  the 
order ;  and  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  spent 
mostly  in  his  native  city,  in  literary  retirement. 

The  earlier  works  of  Simon  have  no  special 
interest,  —  Fides  ecclesia:  oriental  is  (1671),  a  trans- 
lation' from  the  Italian  of  Gaudini's  "  Travels 
among  the  Maronites"  (11175),  Comparaison  des  cere- 
monies des  juifs  eirec  In  discipline  de  I'Eglise  (1081), 
Histoire  de  t'origine  des  recenus  ecc/t'siastiques 
(10S4),  etc.  But  in  1085  appeared  his  Histoire 
critique  du  Vieux  Testament,  and  it  was  followed 
hv  his  Histoire  critique  du  texte  du  iV.  T.  (1089), 
Histoire  critique  des  versions  du  N.  T.  (1690),  and 
Histoire  critique  des  princi/iaiu;  comntenta/eurs  du 
X.  T.  (1603).  The  first  part  of  the  work  was 
done  in  1678.  It  was  passed  by  the  censor,  and 
printed;  but  its  publication  was  retarded  on  ac- 
count of  the  dedication  to  the  king.  Meanwhile, 
some' stray  copies  began  to  circulate-,  and  attract- 
ed attention  :  and  Bossuet,  on  this  occasion  actiug 
in  unison  with  the  Jansenists,  succeeded  in  having 
the  work  suppressed.  The  whole  edition  was  de- 
stroyed ;  and  only  a  few  copies,  in  the  possession 
of  private  persons,  were  saved.  From  one  of 
those  copies  the  Amsterdam  bookseller,  Elzevir, 
made  a  very  incorrect  edition  in  1679  ;  and  from 
that  edition  Xoel  Aubert  de  Verse  made  his  Latin 
translation,  1681.  Finally,  the  author  himself, 
who  in  the  mean  time  had  left  the  order  o£  the 
Oratorians,  published  an  authentic  edition  at  Rot- 
terdam, 1685.  It  was  anonymous,  but  the  other 
parts  of  the  work  bear  the  name  of  the  author. 

The  work  in  its  totality  is  the  first  scientific 
attempt  at  writing  the  history  of  the  Bible  con- 
sidered as  a  literary -product ;  and,  in  view  of  the 
immense  amount  of  research  which  since  that 
time  has  been  bestowed  on  the  subject,  the  idea 
of  such  an  undertaking  commands  respect,  both 
on  account  of  its  originality  and  on  account  of 
the  courage  it  presupposes.  The  execution  bears, 
of  course,  the  marks  of  its  -time,  of  the  scanti- 
ness of  the  materials  and  the  insufficiency  of  the 
tools  at  the  disposal  of  the  author ;  but  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  it  also  bears  the  marks  of  his 
narrowness  and  peculiarities,  his  bobbies,  and  his 
antipathies.  The  amount  of  criticism  which  the 
work  called  forth  was  enormous;  and  as   Simon 


was  a  somewhat  ticklish  person,  of  a  not  altogether 
lovely  temper,  he  could  overlook  nothing.  The 
first  attacks,  by  Weil,  a  converted  Jew  from  Mrtz. 
and  Spauheim,  Prussian  ambassador  in  London, 
with  the  responses  of  Simon,  are  added  as  an  ap- 
pendix to  the  Rotterdam  edition  of  the  first  part. 
But  more  vehement  and  more  protracted  contro- 
versies ensued,  with  Isaak  Voss,  Jean  le  CI  ere 
(( 'Urieus),  ami  others,  (ienerally  speaking,  the 
literary  history  of  the  work  is  very  interesting, 
as  most  of  the  questions  brought  forward  in  the 
controversies  were  new  ;  but  it  is  also  difficult,  as 
Simon  published  most  of  his  answers  pseudony- 
mously. 

Having  criticised  so  many  other  translations 
of  the  Bible,  Simon  at  last  undertook  to  make  one 
himself.  The  works  appeared  in  1702,  in  four 
volumes,  printed  at  Trevoux,  without  the  name 
of  the  author.  It  was  soon  discovered,  however; 
and  Bossuet  took  pains  to  gather  from  the  trans- 
lation a  sufficient  number  of  heresies,  especially 
of  a  Socinian  color.  The  book  was  forbidden, 
first  by  episcopal  authority  in  some  single  dio- 
ceses, then  by  royal  authority  in  the  whole  king- 
dom. Simon  did  his  utmost  to  avoid  the  verdict, 
but  in  vain.  Among  his  later  works  are  Lettres 
choisics  de  M.  Simon  (1700-05,  3  vols.),  and  Bibli- 
olheque  critique  (17<>S,  3  vols.),  both  of  which  con- 
tained striking  evidences  of  the  immense  learning 
of  the  author,  and  valuable  contributions  to  the 
literary  history  of  the  time.  His  papers  and  his 
excellent  library  he  bequeathed  to  the  cathedral 
of  Rouen,  but 'during  the  Revolution  most  of 
them  disappeared.  See  the  elaborate  and  reliable 
biography  of  Richard  Simon  by  K.  II.  Craf,  in 
Strasshunjer  theolog.  IJeiirage,  1817.  pp.  158-242; 
[also  G.  Masson:  Richard  Simon,  London,  1867; 
and  A.  Bernus  :  Richard  Simon  et  son  Histoire 
critique  du  Vieux  Testament,  Lausanne,  i860  ;  the 
same  :  Notice  bibliographique  sur  Richard  Simon, 
Basel,  18S2,  48  pp.].  ed.  keuss. 

SIMON  OF  TOURN AY  lived  in  the  beginning 
of  the  thirteenth  century  as  teacher  of  philosophy 
and  theology  in  the  university  of  Paris.  He  was 
the  first  who  applied  the  Aristotelian  philosophy 
to  theology,  which  circumstance  filled  his  lecture- 
room  to  overflowing,  but  also  seems  to  have  made 
him  crazy  from  vanity.  Matthew  Paris  tells  us 
that  one  day  he  exclaimed,  "()  Jesus!  what  have 
I  not  done  for  the  consolidation  of  thy  doctrine, 
though  I  could  have  done  so  very  much  more-  for 
its  destruction  !  "  after  which  he  lost  the  powers 
of  speech  and  memory,  and  had  to  learn  his 
letters  over  ae,ain  ;  but  he  never  readied  farther 
than  spelling' the  Creed  and  the  Lord's  Prayer. 
Thomas  Caiitipratensis  ascribes  the  famous  saying 
about  the  three  impostors  — Muses,  Christ,  and 
Mohammed  —  to  him.  But  Henry  of  <  ihent,  who 
was  a  canon  of  Tournay,  and  doctor  of  the  Sor- 
bonne  in  1280,  and  who,  consequently,  ought  to 
know,  says  nothing  of  those  stories  in  speaking  of 
Simon.  None  of  his  works  have  been  printed,  but 
they  are  said  to  be  in  perfect  harmony  with  the 
doctrinal  system  of  the  church.        C.  huhmidt.  _ 

SIMONY  is,  according  to  canon  law,  the  heavi- 
est of  all  ecclesiastical  crimes  (delicto,  mere  eccle- 
siastica),  and  has  found  its  most  pregnant  descrip- 
tion in  c.  21,  §  1 ;  c.  1,  qu.  1.  The  name  is  derived 
from  Simon  Maqus  (Acts  viii.  18);  and  by  degrees, 
as  the  view  developed  of  ordination  by  the  laying- 
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on  of  hands  by  the  bishop  as  a  communication  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  power  of  forgiving  sin, 
the  buying  and  selling  of  ordination  naturally 
became  a  crime  against  the  Holy  Spirit.  The 
idea  gradually  extended  to  the  buying  or  selling 
of  any  ecclesiastical  offices,  and,  in  the  controversy 
between  the  Pope  and  the  emperor  concerning 
investiture,  it  formed  the  principal  weapon  in  the 
hands  of  the  Pope.  Pater  on,  the  idea  extended 
still  farther:  it  became  simony  to  obtain  admission 
to  a  monastic  order  by  money,  or  to  buy  or  sell  the 
right  of  ecclesiastical  patronage.  SCHEUKL. 

SIMPLICIUS,  Pope  4CS-48S,  was  a  friend  of 
Acacius,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  and  took 
part  in  the  Monophysite  controversy  by  con- 
demning Timotheus  Ailurus,  Petrus  Mongus, 
John  of  Apamea,  Paul  of  Ephesus,  and  Peter  the 
fuller.  He  is  commemorated  by  the  church  on 
March  2.  neudeukei;. 

SIN.  1.  A  city  of  Egypt,  which  is  mentioned 
only  in  Ezek.  xxx.  15,  16,  in  connection  with 
Thebes  and  Memphis,  and  is  described  as  "  the 
strength  of  Egypt."  It  is  identified  in  the  Vul- 
gate with  Pelusiuiu,  "  the  clayey  or  muddy  "  town, 
and  seems  to  be  preserved  in  the  Arabic  Et-Tineh 
("  tii leh"  signifying  -mud).  Pelusium  is  famous 
for  the  many  battles  fought  here.  Here  Sethon 
drove  back  the  army  ol  Sennacherib,  and  here 
Cambyses  defeated  Psammenitus  (Herod.,  II.  Ill, 
HI.  10  sq.).  The  Persians  defeated  here  also 
Nectanebos  (Diod.,  16,  42  sq.). 

2.  A  wilderness  between  Elim  and  Rephidim, 
where  the  Israelites  arrived  on  the  fifteenth  day 
of  the  second  month  after  their  departure  out  of 
the  land  of  Egypt,  and  where  they  received 
quails  and  manna.  Jt  is  generally  held  to  be  the 
region  near  the  source  of  Murklia,  south  of  lias 
Zelima,  the  northern  part  of  the  plain  el  kaa, 
which  reaches  from  the  south  end  of  the  Red  Sea 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Wady  Taiyibeh  in  the  north. 
Its  desolate  aspect  appears  to  have  produced  a 
most  depressing  effect  upon  the  Israelites.  [Cf . 
Exod.  xvi.  3.]  LEYREii. 

SIN.  Though  Scripture  gives  no  definition  of 
the  idea  of  sin,  it  leaves  no  elements  of  the  doc-, 
trine  of  sin  unnoticed,  but  gives  a  full  account  of 
how  sin  penetrated  into  human  nature  by  the  fall 
of  man,  how  it  develops  into  special  acts  through 
the  self-determination  of  man,  and  how  its  power 
is  finally  broken  by  the  atoning  sacrifice  of  God. 
This  account  is  the  basis  of  the  whole  historical 
development  of  the  Christian  dogma  of  sin  :  the 
impulses  which  pushed  on  the  development  it  de- 
rived from  the  steadily  increasing  clearness  and 
depth  with  which  the  ideas  of  freedom  and  neces- 
sity, and  their  reciprocal  relation,  were  conceived. 

The  older  Fathers,  the  apologists,  Justin  Mar- 
tyr, Tatian,  Athenagoras,  and  Theophilus  of  Anti- 
och,  as  well  as  Iremcus,  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
Athanasius,  the  two  Gregories,  Chrysostom,  Cyril 
of  Jerusalem,  and  Methodius,  defined  sin  as  oppo- 
sition to  the  holy  will  of  Cod,  and  affirmed  that 
such  an  iniquity  involved  death  as  its  necessary 
consequence.  But,  though  they  were  well  aware 
that  sin  had  spread  throughout  the  whole  human 
race  without  leaving  one  single  human  being 
as  an  exception,  they  did  not  put  that  univer- 
sal state  of  iniquity  in  any  necessary  connection 
with  the  fall  of  Adam.  Every  single  sin,  they 
taught,  is  an  act  of  free  will,  and,  in  its  relation 


to  the  sin  of  Adam,  only  a  repetition ;  and  conse- 
quently an  infant  is  as  incapable  of  committing 
a  sin  as  unable  to  do  any  thing  good.  Even  Ter- 
tulliau,  though  he  taught  that  the  sinfulness  of 
human  nature,  with  death  as  its  consequence,  is 
propagated  b}'  generation  (corpus  tradux  animw), 
asserted  that  man  in  his  natural  state  had  still  the 
power  to  do  good,  that  the  natural  state  of  man 
was  not  one  of  sin  and  guilt.  It  was  first  during 
the  controversy  between  Pelagius  and  Augustine 
that  people  became  conscious  of  the  contradiction 
between  sin  as  an  act  of  individual  freedom  and 
sin  as  the  result  of  organic  necessity.  Pelagius 
and  his  adherents,  Celestius,  Julian  of  Eclanum, 
and  others,  held  that  the  propagation  of  sin  by  gen- 
eration is  unthinkable  ;  that  good  and  evil  are  not 
born  with  us,  but  done  by  us ;  that  man  has  now 
the  same  nature  as  Adam  had  when  he  was  cre- 
ated; that  sin  is  an  act  of  free  will,  etc.  Thus 
the  concn/iisceiiliu,  or  that  sensual  movement  from 
which,  when  not  governed  by  man,  sin  originates, 
is  not  an  effect  of  the  sin  of  Adam,  but,  like  death 
itself,  an  element  of  the  very  nature  of  man ;  and 
between  the  sins  of  Adam  and  those  of  his  off- 
spring there  is  no  other  connection  than  that  of 
example  and  imitation  :  the  power  which  sin  ex- 
ercises over  man  is  simply  the  power  of  habit. 
Augustine,  who  in  his  earlier  writings  spoke  with 
marked  composure  about  Manicheism,  but  who 
afterwards  absolutely  submitted  to  the  idea  of  a 
total  change  of  human  nature,  spiritual  and  phys- 
ical, as  the  result  of  the  first  sin,  placed  against 
the  Pelagian  views  the  following  propositions : 
that  the  sin  of  self-vindication  and  disobedience 
which  Adam  committed  with  free  self-determina- 
tion completely  corrupted  his  whole  nature  ;  that 
the  corruption  consists  in  concupiscentia,  or  the 
dominion  of  the  lower  sensual  instincts  over  the 
spirit,  which  unfits  man  for  good,  and  makes  it 
impossible  for  him  to  escape  sin  by  his  own  power ; 
that  the  corruption  and  its  consequence,  death,  are 
propagated  by  generation,  which  means  that  sin 
is  hereditary  sin  (vitiam  originis,peccatum  originate), 
and  the  offspring  of  Adam  a  massa  perditionis :  that 
the  natural  state  of  man  is  not  only  one  of  sin, 
but  one  of  guilt  and  punishment,  as  sin  and  guilt 
are  correlative  ideas,  etc.  Between  these  two 
extremes  Semi-Pelagianism  reared  its  system,  ac- 
cording to  which  man,  though  the  victim  of  heredi- 
tary sin,  and  subject  to  death,  has  still  a  desire 
for  good.  His  powers  have  been  weakened  ;  he  is 
neither  completely  dead  nor  fully  alive ;  he  is  sick. 
But  the  hberum  arbitrium  has  not  been  lost.  In 
vindicating  the  freedom  of  the  will,  however, 
Semi-Pelagianism  actually  oversteps  the  dividing- 
line  between  Pelagianism  and  Augustinism,  and 
sides  with  the  former;  and  it  continued  to  incline 
that  way,  even  in  the  milder  forms  which  it  de- 
veloped after  its  condemnation.    > 

In  the  East,  John  of  Damascus,  the  systema- 
tizer  of  the  theology  of  the  Greek  Church,  taught 
that  death,  and  the  loss  of  communion  with  God 
and  converse  with  the  angels,  are  the  necessary 
consequences  of  the  first  sin,  and  are  propagated 
by  generation  and  birth.  But  he  knows  nothing 
of  an  unfitness  for  good  and  an  hereditary  guilt 
propagated  in  the  same  manner :  on  the  contrary, 
according  to  him,  man  is  still  as  free  as  Adam 
was  on  the  day  of  his  creation ;  and  the  image 
of  God,  in  which  man  was  created,  and  which 
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consists  in  reason  and  a  free  will,  has  not  lief  n  lost. 
The  later  Greek  theologians,  Theodoras,  Studita, 
Theophylact,  Euthymins  Zigabenus,  and  others, 
followed  in  the  same  track.  In  the  West  the  sub- 
ject received  a  very  peculiar  treatment  by  John 
Scotus  Erigena.  In  his  system  of  Platonizing 
philosophy,  he  ascribed  to  sin,  not  as  Augustine. 
did,  a  relative,  but  an  absolute,  necessity  ;  and 
thereby  he  really  destroyed  the  sin  idea.  Sin,  he 
said,  is  an  element  of  human  nature,  just  as  evil  is 
an  element  of  the  universe  ;  and  consequently  sin 
is  just  as  necessary  for  the  perfect  development  of 
human  nature,  as  evil  for  the  perfect  develop- 
ment of  the  universe,  lint  by  itself  evil  is  only 
something  negative,  the  mere  negation  of  good, 
and  has  no  positive  existence,  as  little  as  sin.  Eri- 
gena, however,  exercised  very  little  influence  on 
this  point;  and,  generally  speaking,  mediaeval  the- 
ology may  be  said  to  have  left  the  subject  nearly 
in  the  same  state  in  which  it  received  it.  Of  the 
schoolmen,  Anselm  of  Canterbury,  Peter  the  Lom- 
bard, and  Thomas  Aquinas  expounded  the.  dogma 
on  the  basis  of  the  category  of  necessity;  Abe- 
lard,  1  Kins  .Scotus,  and  the  Scotists  generally,  on 
the  basis  of  the  category  of  freedom.  According 
to  the  former,  sin  is  disobedience  to  God,  caused 
by  pride,  and  the  sinfulness  of  the  race  is  the 
effect  of  the  fall  of  Adam.  In  Adam,  the  person 
corrupted  nature  (peccatum  originate  originann)  : 
in  his  offspring,  nature  corrupts  the  person  (pecca- 
tum originate  originatum).  Consequently,  although 
the  senses  are  by  themselves  not  of  the  character 
of  sin,  and  only  enter  as  an  element  into  the 
single,  actual  sin,  hereditary  sin  is,  nevertheless, 
truly  sin,  and  the  unbaptized  infant  is  justly 
damned.  In  this  sense  of  the  word,  neither  Abe- 
lard  nor  Duns  Scotus  recognized  the  existence  of 
hereditary  sin.  That  which  was  lost  by  the  fall 
of  Adam  was,  according  to  Duns  Scotus,  the  jus- 
titia  originalis ;  and  the  Scotists  in  general  laid 
great  emphasis  on  the  free  activity  of  man,  a  cir- 
cumstance which  aided  them  considerably  in  the 
defence  of  the  doctrine  of  immaculate  conception. 
In  all  essential  points  of  the  doctrine  of  sin  the 
mystics  of  the  middle  ages  agreed  with  the  school- 
men. To  them,  too,  sin  had  its  root  in  the  inner- 
most core  of  the  human  personality,  the  self,  the 
I,  and  consisted  in  the  turning-away  of  the  crea- 
ture from  his  Creator ;  while  the  Cathari,  the 
Albigenses,  and  other  medieval  sects,  sought  the 
source  of  sin  in  the  very  body  of  man. 

A  deeper  conception  of  the  dogma  was  prepared 
by  the  Reformers  through  the  clearer  conscious- 
ness of  sin  to  which  they  appealed.  On  the  one 
side,  Protestantism  awakened  a  more  vivid  feeling 
of  the  unity  of  the  race  and  the  organic  necessity 
of  sin;  on  the  other,  it  more  strongly  vindicated 
the  individual  person,  and  proclaimed  the  freedom 
of  the  will  as  one  of  its  chief  principles.  A  new 
and  fuller  mediation  between  the  two  opposite 
elements  of  the  doctrine  was  necessary,  and  the 
change  is  already  apparent  in  the  symbolical  books 
both  of  the  Lutheran  and  the  Reformed  Church. 
The  Lutheran  theologians  Gerhard,  Quenstedt, 
and  others,  starting  from  the  distinction  between 
peccatum  originate  originans  (the  fall)  and  the  pec- 
catum originate  originatum  (hereditary  sin),  defined 
the  latter  as  a  loss  of  the  original  perfection,  en- 
tailing a  lack  of  true  knowledge,  love,  and  fear  of 
God;  as  a  faulty  concupiscentia  rising  from  a  com- 


plete corruption  of  the  body  in  all  its  qualities,  so 
that  the  capacity  for  salvation  is  reduced  to  a  mere 
possibility;  as  a  renin*  (guilt)  which  brings  man, 
on  account  of  the  evil  which  is  propagated  in  him, 
under  the  wrath  and  judgment  of  God.  Calvin, 
although,  on  account  of  his  supralapsarian  views, 
he  experienced  some  difficulties  in  refuting  the 
charge  that  he  made  Cod  the  origin  of  evil,  taught, 
nevertheless,  that  hereditary  sin  is  connected  with 
guilt;  anil  the  later  Reformed  theologians,  Pola- 
nus,  Alstedt,  van  Til,  and  others,  defined  the  fall 
as  a  breach  of  the  fcedus  iialnric,  and  sin  as  a 
tlef'i'clus  natural.  A  transition  to  a  stronger  em- 
phasizing and  a  more  minute  elaboration  of  the 
second  element  of  the  doctrine,  the  freedom  of 
the  will,  became  visible  in  Calixtus  (who  rejected 
the  idea  of  hereditary  sin  as  a  guilt)  and  the  syn- 
ergists in  general;  and  during  the  period  of  ra- 
tionalism and  supernatural  ism  the  movement  was 
completed.  The  rationalists,  who  generally  liked 
1  letter  to  speak  of  the  dignity  of  man  than  of 
his  sin,  argued  that  a,  transferrence  of  the  guilt 
of  Adam  to  his  offspring  contradicted  the  good- 
ness, wisdom,  and  justice  of  God;  and  instead  of 
hereditary  sin,  which  term  they  hated,  they  spoke 
of  a  certain  weakness  of  the  will,  a  certain  incli- 
nation towards  the  sensuous  side  of  existence,  a 
certain  instinct  for  pleasure,  etc.,  which  was  propa- 
gated by  example,  or  perhaps  by  generation,  but 
which  formed  part  and  parcel  of  human  nature  as 
created  by  God,  and  presented  no  insuperable  ob- 
stacle to  the  absolute  exercise  of  the  freedom  of 
the  will.  The  principal  representatives  of  these 
views  were  Henke,  Steinbart,  Eberhard,  Wegschei- 
der,  and  he  Wette.  The  supernaturalists  were, 
of  course,  very  far  from  going  this  length.  Nev- 
ertheless, Reusch  explained  the  transferrence  of 
guilt  from  Adam  to  his  offspring  by  an  imputatio 
metaphyska ;  God  knowing  that  in  Adam's  place 
any  and  every  man  would  have  sinned  like  him. 
Re'inhard  explained  the  fall  as  a  kind  of  poisoning, 
and  hereditary  sin  as  the  inheritance  of  a  poisoned 
constitution.  Indeed,  most  of  the  supernatural- 
ists, such  as  Michaelis,  G.  F.  Seiler,  Bretschneider, 
and  others,  taught  that  no  man  is  declared  guilty, 
and  surrendered  to  punishment,  on  account  of  the 
sin  of  Adam  and  the  sinfulness  he  has  inherited 
from  Adam,  but  only  on  account  of  those  actual 
sins  in  which,  with  free  self-determination,  he 
allows  his  sinful  disposition  to  realize  itself. 

It  is  apparent,  that,  in  the  whole  process  of  de- 
velopment as  above  described,  each  onward  step 
has  been  accomplished  by  a  more  or  less  one- 
sided emphasis  on  one  of  the  two  elements  of  the 
dogma,  —  the  organic  necessity,  or  the  individual 
freedom.  It  is  the  characteristic  of  the  theology 
of  our  age,  that  a  perfect  mediation  between  the 
two  opposites  is  now  demanded.  Daub's  attempt, 
in  his  Juilaa  Ischarioth,  at  explaining  the  origin  of 
evil  as  having  taken  place  before  the  creation  of 
man,  found  no  favor;  but,  under  the  influence 
of  the  Hegelian  philosophy,  Marheineke,  in  his 
Grundlinien  der  theolog.  Moral,  defined  sin  as  a 
contradiction  between  the  finite  and  the  infinite 
spirit,  necessarily  arising  from  the  abstract,  un- 
conscious unity  of  Cod  and  man,  and  as  necessa- 
rily resulting  in  a  concrete  and  conscious  unity  ; 
and  this  idea  did  not  prove  altogether  sterile. 
By  Vatke,  Romany,  and  others,  sin  was  repre- 
sented  as   a  necessary  transition   through   evil, 
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without  which  man  can  neither  fully  know  nor 
fully  do  that  which  is  good ;  and  generally  the 
Hegelian  school  of  theology  taught  the  absolute 
necessity  of  sin  as  a  condition  of  the  development 
of  the  human  spirit.  Schleiermacher,  however, 
abandoned  this  track.  He  sought  to  establish 
unity  by  explaining  sin  as  a  double  fact,  —  a  free 
deed  of  the  subject  on  the  one  side,  and  a  neces- 
sary result  of  the  objective  development  on  the 
other,  —  and  the  sinful  state  of  man  as  a  dis- 
turbance of  his  nature,  not  necessary  to  it ;  so 
that  we  become  conscious  of  our  sins,  partly  as 
something  we  ourselves  have  done,  and  partly 
as  something  which  has  its  cause  outside  of  our 
being.  Later  theologians  generally  show  an  in- 
fluence either  from  Hegel  or  from  Schleiermacher, 
and  their  treatment  of  the  doctrine  of  sin  is  gen- 
erally shaped  after  one  of  those  two  models.  But 
hardly  any  of  them  can  be  said  to  have  established 
a  perfect  balance  between  freedom  and  necessity 
in  their  solutions  of  the  problem.  Xitzsch,  Mar- 
tensen,  and  Rothe  incline  towards  the  absolute 
freedom  of  the  will ;  Lange,  Thomasius,  and 
Philippi  towards  the  absolute  necessity  of  organic 
nature.  F.  jiortexb.uti. 

Lit.  —  The  greatest  work  in  this  department 
is  Julids  Muller's  Die  Chrislliclie  Lehre  con  der 
Siinde,  Breslau,  1839-14,  2  vols.,  6th  ed.,  Stutt- 
gart, 1*77,  2  vols. ;  Lug.  trans.,  Christian  Doctrine 
of  Sin,  from  3d  ed.,  Edinburgh,  1852,  2  vols.,  from 
5th  ed.,  1*77.  Of  recent  treatments  of  the  subject 
may  be  mentioned,  Jonx  Tulloch  :  Christian 
Doctrine  of  Sin,  Edinburgh,  1S7U ;  A.  Bkows  : 
The  Doctrine  of  Sin,  London,  1881.  The  doctrine 
is,  of  course,  treated  in  every  work  upon  system- 
atic theology  and  in  innumerable  essays.  The 
profound  work  of  Jonathan  Edwards,  The 
Great  Doctrine  of  Original  Sin  Def  nded,  deserves 
particular  mention.  See  Hagexbach's  History 
of  Doctrines. 

SIN  AGAINST  THE  HOLY  SPIRIT  (Matt.  xii. 
31,  32),  The,  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from 
blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  latter  is 
unforgivable  :  the  former  is  not.  As  Matthew 
Henry  well  says,  "  It  is  not  all  speaking  against 
the  person  or  essence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  or  some 
of  his  more  private  operations,  or  merely  the 
resisting  of  his  internal  working  in  the  sinner 
himself,  that  is  here  meant;  for  who,  then,  should 
be  saved?"  But  blasphemy  against  the  Holy 
Spirit  implies  complete  deadness  to  spiritual 
things;  so  that  holiness  is  hateful  and  hated. 
Wherever  there  is  apprehension  felt  that  the 
"unpardonable  sin"  has  been  committed,  there 
has  been  no  commission  of  it ;  for  he  who  really 
sins  in  this  way  feels  no  contrition.  And  the 
latter  fact  is  the  reason  why  it  is  never  forgiven. 
The  sinner  continues  obstinate  and  malignant  till 
his  death.  It  is  therefore  equivalent  to  final 
impenitence.  Cf.  Lange  on  Matthew  (Am.  ed., 
p.  227)  ;  Philip  Sciiaff  :  Die  Siinde  wider  den 
heilir/en  Geist,  Halle,  1841 ;  A.  von  Oettingen  : 
De  peccato  in  spirilum  sanctum,  Dorpat,  1850  ; 
Lemme  :  Die  Siinde  wider  d.  heilir/en  Geist,  Breslau, 
1883  ;  and  art,  by  Hermann  Weiss,  in  Herzog  1, 
vol.  xxi.  182-190. 

SIN-OFFERINGS.     See  Offerings. 

SINS,  The  Forgiveness  of,  is  the  negative  effect 
of  justification,  which  in  conception  precedes  the 
positive,  adoption,  and  rests  as  the  subjective  im- 


partation  of  the  work  of  Christ  upon  the  atone- 
ment as  the  objective  fact.  The  doctrine  is  found 
in  the  Old  Testament  (Num.  iv.  14,  xviii.  19  ; 
2  Chron.  vii.  14;  Ps.  ciii.  10,  12,  13,  cxxx.  4  ;  Isa. 
lii. ;  ISIic.  vii.  18, 19,  etc.),  where,  however,  it  rests 
upon  sacrifices  (see  Offerings)  ;  but  in  the  New 
Testament  it  is  frequently  represented  as  the 
immediate  result  of  Christ's  death  (Matt.  xxvi. 
28 ;  Rom.  iv.  25  ;  2  Cor.  v.  19,  21 ;  Eph.  i.  7  ;  Col. 
i.  13 ;  cf.  Heb.  ix.  14 ;  1  Pet.  i.  18,  19),  and  again 
as  the  result  of  the  acceptance  of  the  atonement 
on  the  part  of  the  individual  (Matt.  vi.  12,  ix. 
2  ;  Luke  vii.  47 ;  Acts  ii.  38,  xiii.  38 ;  Rom.  iii. 
25;  Col.  ii.  13).  Man,  renouncing  all  works  and 
all  merits,  is  forgiven  out  of  God's  grace,  for  the 
sake  of  Christ's  merits,  through  faith  (Matt.  ix. 
2;  Rom.  iii.  25,  iv.  4,  5).  Righteousness  is,  how- 
ever, reckoned  as  the  condition  of  faith  (Acts 
xiii.  39 ;  Gal.  ii.  16).  Forgiveness,  which  removes 
guilt  and  its  attendant  punishment  (Rom.  v.  19), 
and  sin  itself  (Rom.  viii.  2  sqq.)  is  granted  to  all 
believers  (cf.  Bom.  v.  12-21 ;  1  Cor.  xv.  21,  22). 
See  Sin  against  the  Holy  Spirit. 

In  the  historical  development  of  the  doctrine, 
there  was  at  first  no  clear  understanding  of  the 
relations  of  God  and  man  in  the  act  of  forgive- 
ness ;  and  so  the  apostolic  Fathers  represented  it 
simply  as  the  result  of  the  atonement,  and  con- 
ditioned it  upon  a  better  life.  Clement  of  Rome 
conditions  it  upon  "faith,"  i.e.,  in  the  conception 
of  the  time,  mere  reception  of  the  truths  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  obedience  to  the  divine  commands; 
the  Shepherd  of  Hernias,  upon  "faith"  and  re- 
pentance, only  once  possible ;  Justin  Martyr,  upon 
"faith,"  baptism,  and  a  righteous  life;  Clement 
of  Alexandria,  upon  "  faith "  and  good  works ; 
Origen,  in  his  commentary  upon  Romans,  upon 
"faith,"  but  in  other  places  adds  good  works, 
which  he  enumerates,  —  baptism,  martyrdom,  re- 
pentance, virtue,  alms,  forgiveness  of  sins  against 
us,  conversion  of  a  sinner,  brotherly  love.  The 
Latin  Fathers  —  Irenaeus,  Tertullian,  and  Cyprian 
—  attribute  forgiving  efficacy  to  baptism  and  to 
good  works,  as  alms,  and  lay  great  stress  upon 
penance.  So  the  Greek  Fathers  —  Cyril  of  Jeru- 
salem, Basil  the  Great,  Gregory  Nazianzen,  The- 
odoret,  Chrysostom  —  condition  forgiveness  upon 
the  "new  life,"  and  good  deeds  (martyrdom, fast- 
ing, alms,  etc.).  Augustine  made  an  advance  in 
the  development  of  the  doctrine,  in  that  he  repre- 
sented forgiveness  as  a  declarative  act  of  God. 
He  maintained  that  the  works  which  justify  fol- 
low, not  precede,  justification.  But  Pelagian 
teaching,  that  forgiveness  was  only  a  work  of  the 
general  divine  grace,  and  Catholic  teaching  re- 
specting works  of  supererogation,  prevented  any 
immediate  use  from  Augustine's  advance.  John 
of  Damascus,  it  is  true,  distinguished  two  kinds  of 
faith,  —  one  mere  acceptance  of  truth,  the  other 
firm  confidence  upon  God's  promises,  but  did  not 
attain  to  a  perception  of  the  connection  between 
the  latter  and  forgiveness.  Scotus  Erigena  denied 
forgiveness,  since  all  that  man  needed  to  be  recon- 
ciled with  God  was  intellectual  perception  of  the 
evil.  The  scholastic  theologians  were  Semi-P.ela- 
gians.  They  taught  that  penance,  which  atoned 
for  actual  sin,  consisted  in  contrition  of  the  heart, 
confession  of  the  mouth,  and  works  of  satisfac- 
tion, which  were  such  as  fasting,  prayers,  alms, 
flagellation,  pilgrimaging.     They  taught  also,  in 
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favor  of  the  doctrine  of  purgatory,  that,  although 
guilt  could  be  forgiven,  punishment  followed  sin 
until  the  soul  was  cleansed  by  the  purgatorial  fire. 
Thev  emphasized  auricular  confession  and  indul- 
gences, the  equivalent  for  penance,  and  thus  per- 
verted the  doctrine  of  forgiveness.  The  mystics 
of  the  middle  ages  emphasized  the  inward  con- 
nection between  God  and  the  heart.  The  Ivoinan- 
Catholic  doctrine,  since  the  Council  of  Trent,  is 
that  forgiveness  is  received  by  man  along  with 
faith,  hope,  and  love  through  Christ,  in  whom  he  is  i 
planted.  It  designates  baptism  as  the  only  instru- 
mental cause  of  justification,  and  hence  of  forgive- 
ness. Roman-Catholic  theologians, like  Ilellarinin, 
eliminate  yet  more  decidedly  from  their  systems 
the  doctrine  of  forgiveness  as  removal  of  guilt. 

The  Lutheran  theologians  first  lay  the  empha- 
sis upon  God's  side,  in  that  they  teach  that  sin 
is  atoned  for  by  the  vicarious  death  of  Jesus 
Christ.  The  removal  of  guilt  is  the  first  effect 
of  the  declaratory  and  forensic  act  of  justifica- 
tion. Faith  (assent)  in  connection  with  baptism 
is  the  only  condition  of  participation  in  the  work 
of  Christ.  Among  Reformed  theologians  Zwiugli 
and  Calvin  present  forgiveness  as  an  act  of 
God's  grace  to  the  objects  of  his  electing  love. 
The  Reformed  symbols,  however,  agree  with  the 
Lutheran  in  connecting  forgiveness  immediately 
with  justification.  The  Soeinians  and  Armini- 
ans  emphasize  the  human  side.  They  represent 
justification  as  forgiveness,  and  that  God  forgives 
sins  when  he  sees  faith  in  him,  and  obedience  to 
his  commands.  The  rationalists  of  the  eigh- 
teenth and  nineteenth  centuries  maintained  that 
forgiveness  depended  upon  repentance,  and  return 
to  virtue.  The  supranaturalists  re-affirmed  the 
necessary  connection  between  the  objective  fact 
of  Christ's  death  and  forgiveness,  but  weakened 
their  doctrine  respecting  the  latter  by  represent- 
ing that  its  principal  effect  was  removal  of  pun- 
ishment. 

The  speculative  theologians  have  endeavored  to 
find  how  correctljT  to  unite  the  human  and  divine 
factors  in  the  work  of  forgiveness.  Schleiermacher 
finds  the  unity  thus:  forgiveness  (1)  is  an  effect 
of  justification,  (2)  exists  whenever  man  in  repent- 
ance and  faith  enters  into  fellowship  with  Christ, 
and  (3)  is  no  result  of  a  divine  decree ;  but  every 
act  of  conversion  which  includes  the  conscious- 
ness of  deliverance  from  guilt,  and  desert  of  pun- 
ishment, is  only  a  declaration  of  the  general  decree 
to  justify  for  Christ's  sake.  Martensen  and  Rothe 
deny  that  forgiveness  is  possible  out  of  Christ. 
Mtzsch  considers  forgiveness  as  a  direct  act  of 
God,  resultant  upon  faith  in  the  atoning  death 
of  Christ.  Lange  also  holds  fast  to  the  objec- 
tivity of  the  act,  which,  according  to  him,  is  judi- 
cial. DOHTEXriACH. 

SI'NAI,  i.e.,  "sharp-pointed,"  "toothed,"  or 
"notched"  (Exod.  xvi.  I;  Deut.  xxxiii.  2),  also 
Mount  Sinai  (Exod.  xix.  11,  18,  20,  2:5,  xxiv.  lti, 
xxxi.  18,  xxxiv.  2,  4,  29,  32;  Lev.  vii.  38,  xxv.  1, 
xxvi.  4-6,  xxvii.  31 ;  Num.  xxviii.  6),  also  Iloreb, 
i.e.,  "  dry,"  "dried  up"  (Exod.  iii.  1,  xvii.  o,  xxxiii. 
fi),  also  "  the  mountain  of  God,"  and  "  mount  of 
the  Lord"  (Exod.  iii.  1,  iv.  27,  xviii.  5;  Num.  x. 
33),  denote,  in  the  narrower  sense,  a  single  moun- 
tain, the  historic  mountain  on  which  God  re- 
vealed the  law  unto  Moses,  but,  in  a  wider  sense, 
the  mountain  range  in  the  peninsula  formed  by 


the  Gulfs  of  Suez  and  Akaliah.  On  the  north 
it  is  bounded  by  the  upland  plain  of  Er-Habah, 
and  on  the  south  by  the  Um-Miaumer  mount.  A 
distinction  has  been  made  belwcen  Sinai  and 
Iloreb;  and  llengsteiiberg  (Atii/ieidh1  de*  Penln- 
leuc/i,  ii.  pp.  '■','.)(>  sq.),  with  whom  Robinson  (/.'<■- 
searc/ms  in  I'tdcxline)  agrees,  explains  the  change  in 
the  names,  in  that  he  makes  Iloreb  the  mountain 
ridge,  and  Sinai  the  individual  summit  from  w  Inch 
the  Ten  Commandments  were  given.  Gesenius 
suggested  that  Sinai  might  be  the  more  general 
name,  and  Iloreb  a  particular  peak;  and  in  this 
conjecture  he  was  followed  by  Hosenmuller. 
Ewald  sees  not  a  local,  but  a  temporal,  difference 
in  the  use  of  both  names  (O'tsrlilchic,  ii.  89,  note). 
According  to  Ewald,  Sinai  is  the  older  name, 
therefore  it  occurs  in  the  ancient  song  of  Deborah 
(Judg.  v.  .3)  ;  whereas  Iloreb  is  not  discoverable 
before  the  time  of  the  fourth  narrator,  in  whose 
time,  however,  it  had  become  quite  prevalent. 
But  there  really  seems  to  be  no  local  difference 
between  Iloreb  and  Sinai ;  but  it  rather  belongs 
to  the  peculiarity  of  the  author  using  the  name. 
Josephus  and  the  Xew  Testament  (Acts  vii.  30, 
38;  Gal.  iv.  2-1  sq.)  only  speak  of  Sinai;  and 
modern  Arabs  call  the  whole  mountain  range  in 
the  peninsula  Jebel-et-Tur,  sometimes  with  the 
addition  of  Sina,  though  Robinson  says  extremely 
rarely. 

As  to  the  locality,  it  is  very  difficult  to  desig- 
nate a  certain  spot.  Some,  as  Burckhardt  and 
Lepsius,  have  claimed  that  the  mountain  on 
which  the  law  was  given  was  the  Jebel  Serbal. 
But  the  nature  of  the  country  around  Serbal  is 
against  this  hypothesis  (comp.  Dieterici :  Reise- 
bilder,  ii.  54  sq.).  A  second  hypothesis  is  the 
one  which  claims  the  Ras  es-Sufsafeh  to  be  the 
Sinai  of  the  Bible.  This  hypothesis  was  advo- 
cated by  no  less  an  authority  than  Robinson,  who 
was  followed  by  all  writers  and  travellers  till 
Leon  de  Laborde  (in  his  Commentaire  sur  ['Exude 
Append.,  pp.  1,  41  sq.),  who  advocated  the  old 
tradition  in  favor  of  Jebel  Miisa,  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  Krafft,  Strauss,  Graul,  Ritter,  and  in 
part,  also,  by  Tischendorf.  Above  all  things,  it 
is  necessary  to  pay  attention  to  the  notices  of  the 
Bible.  According  to  Exod.  xix.  2  sq.,  the  Israel- 
ites, after  their  departure  from  Rephidim,  came 
into  the  wilderness  of  Sinai,  and  encamped  be- 
fore the  mount.  God  sends  his  message  by  Moses 
unto  the  people  out  of  the  mount,  to  tell  them  how 
he  will  receive  them  as  his  covenant  people. 
Barriers  are  put  up,  to  prevent  any  of  the  people 
from  approaching  or  touching  the  mount.  "  On 
the  third  day  there  were  thunders  and  lightnings, 
and  a  thick  cloud  upon  the  mount,  and  the  voice 
of  the  trumpet  exceeding  loud,  so  that  all  the 
people  that  was  in  the  camp  trembled.  And 
Moses  brought  forth  the  people  out  of  the  camp 
to  meet  with  God ;  and  they  stood  at  the  nether 
part  of  the  mount.  And  Mount  Sinai  was  alto- 
gether on  a  smoke,  because  the  Lord  descended 
upon  it  in  fire.  And  the  Lord  came  down 

upon  Mount  Sinai,  on  the  top  of  the  mount ;  and 
the  Lord  called  Moses  up  to  the  top  of  the  mount, 
and  Moses  went  up."  And  in  Exod.  xx.  18  sq. 
we  read,  "And  all  the  people  saw  the  thunderings, 
and  the  lightnings,  and  the  noise  of  the  trumpet, 
and  the  mountain  smoking ;  and  when  the  people 
saw  it,  they  removed,  and  stood  afar  off.  And 
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Moses  said  unto  the  people,  Fear  not;  for  God 
is  come  to  prove  you,  and  that  his  fear  may  be 
before  your  faces,  that  ye  sin  not.  And  the  people 
stood  afar  off,  and  Moses  drew  near  unto  the  thick 
darkness,  where  God  was."  And  in  Exod.  xxiv. 
1  sq.  Moses  is  called  up  into  the  mountain  with 
Aaron,  Nadab,  and  Abihu,  and  seventy  of  the 
elders  of  Israel.  Moses  alone  was  to  come  near 
to  the  Lord :  the  rest  were  to  worship  afar  off. 
Moses  does  according  to  God's  commandment, 
and  then  continues  alone  on  the  mountain  forty 
days  and  forty  nights.  In  the  mean  time  Aaron 
makes  the  golden  calf.  On  going  down  from  the 
mount  Moses  hears  the  rejoicing  of  the  people  ; 
and  as  he  came  nigh  unto  the  camp,  and  saw  the 
calf  and  the  dancing,  his  anger  waxed  hot,  and  he 
cast  the  tables  out  of  his  hands,  and  brake  them 
beneath  the  mount.  From  this  description  we 
must  infer  that  immediately  at  the  base  of  the 
mount  there  was  a  large  plain,  where  the  camp 
of  the  Israelites  was,  and  from  which  the  mount 
ascended  immediately,  because  barriers  were  put 
up  to  prevent  any  of  the  people  from  approaching 
or  touching  the  mount.  Robinson  and  those  who 
follow  him  find  this  plain  in  the  plain  Er-Rahah, 
from  which  the  granite  wall  of  Sinai  rises  with 
the  three-toothed  peak  Eas  es-Sufsafeh,  asserting 
at  the  same  time  that  no  such  plain  is  found  on 
the  south  side.  Others,  who  are  in  favor  of  the 
Jebel  Miisa,  claim  the  Wady  Sebaiyeh  to  be  that 
plain,  which  has  been  overlooked  by  Robinson, 
and  from  which,  also,  the  cone  of  Sinai  imme- 
diately rises  like  a  gigantic  altar  of  God.  The 
plain  Er-Rahah  they  claim  as  that  spot  of  the  camp 
from  which  Moses  brought  forth  the  people  to 
meet  with  God,  through  the  Wady  Sebaiyeh,  and 
through  which  the  people  fled  back  into  the  camp. 

It  is  remarkable  that  Sinai  never  became  a  place 
of  Jewish  pilgrimage.  Elijah  went  there  to  es- 
cape the  vengeance  of  Jezebel  (1  Kings  xix.  3-8). 
At  a  very  early  period,  however,  in  the  Christian 
era,  Sinai  began  to  be  an  object  of  reverence. 
It  appears  that  refugees  from  persecution  in  Egypt 
first  sought  an  asylum  amid  the  mountains.  An- 
chorets consequently  flocked  to  it,  and  convents 
were  at  length  founded.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
sixth  century  the  Emperor  Justinian  caused  a 
church  to  be  erected,  and  a  fortified  convent  [the 
present  Convent  of  St.  Catharine]  to  be  built 
round  it.  The  number  of  resident  monks  is  now 
usually  about  twenty-four.  They  are  ruled  by  a 
prior  (Wakil),  but  there  is  an  archbishop  who 
always  resides  at  Cairo.  The  library  of  the  con- 
vent contains  some  fifteen  hundred  (according  to 
Lepsius  sixteen  hundred)  printed  books,  and  about 
seven  hundred  manuscripts.  [Among  them  Tisch- 
endorf  discovered,  in  the  year  1359,  the  celebrated 
Codex  Sinaiticus.'] 

Lit.  —  Niebuhr  :  Rcisebeschreibung,  i.  pp.  243 
sq.  ;  Seetzex;  Jieisen,  iii.  pp.  80  sq. ;  Burck- 
hardt  :  Reisen  in  Syrien,  ii.  pp.  870  sq. ;  Schu- 
bert :  Reise  in  das  Morgenland,  ii.  pp.  307  sq. ; 
RUfpel  :  Raise  in  Nubie'n,  pp.  257  sq.  ;  Reise  in 
Abyssinien,  i.  pp.  117  sq. ;  leon  DE  TjAli0RDE: 
Voyage  de  VArabie  Peine,  Paris,  1830-34;  Rob- 
inscjx  •  Researches  m  Palestine  ;  Russegger  : 
Meisen,  m.  pp.  31  sq.  ;  Wellsted:  Reisen  in 
Arabien,  n.  pp.  69  sq.;  Lepsius  :  Reise  von  Theben 
nach  der  Halbinsel  Sinai,  Berlin,  1845  ;  Strauss  : 
Sinai  und  Golgotha,  7th  ed.,  Berlin,  1809,  pp.  130 


sq. ;  Tischendorf  :  Reise  in  den  Orient,  Leipzig, 
1846,  vol.  i.  pp.  218  sq.  ;  Stanley:  Sinai  and 
Palestine,  London,  1855,  [rev.  ed.,  1881 ;  Bram  : 
Israel's  Wanderung  von  Gosen  bis  zum  Sinai,  El- 
berfeld,  1859;  Unruh:  Der  Zug  der  Israeliten  aus 
jEgypten  nach  Kanaan,  Langeusalza,  1860 ;  B. 
Bausman  :  Sinai  to  Zion,  Philadelphia,  1861  ; 
Gaussen  :  From  Egpyt  to  Sinai,  London,  1869: 
Ebers  ;  Durch  Gosen  zum  Sinai,  Leipzig,  1872,  2d 
ed.,  1881 ;  E.  II.  Palmer  :  The  Desert  of  the  Ex- 
odus, London  and  New  York,  1872 ;  Edersheim  : 
The  Exodus  and  the  Wanderings  in  the  Wilderness, 
London,  1876 ;  C.  Beke  :  Discoveries  of  Sinai  in 
Arabia  and  of  Midian,  Lond.,  1878 ;  H.  S.  Palmer  : 
Sinai  from  the  Fourth  Egyptian  Dynasty  to  the  pres- 
ent Time,  London,  1878 ;  Schaff  :  Through  Bible 
Lands,  New  York,  1878;  Bartlett  :  From  Egypt 
to  Palestine,  through  Sinai,  the  Wilderness,  and  the 
South  Country,  New  York,  1879 ;  Field  :  On  the 
Desert,  New  York,  1883].  ARNOLD. 

SINAITA.     See  John  Scholasticus. 

SINAITICUS,  Codex.     See  Bible  Text,  p.  270. 

SINGING.  See  Hymnology,  Music,  Psalm- 
ody. 

SINTRAM,  monk,  afterwards  deacon,  and  final- 
ly presbyter,  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Gall ;  lived 
in  the  tenth  century,  and  was  so  celebrated  as  a 
copyist,  that  every  place  of  note  was  eager  to  have 
a  manuscript  by  him.  The  so-called  Evangelium 
tongum,  bound  between  the  tablets  of  Charle- 
magne, is  his  work.  He  was,  however,  not  a 
.simple  copyist,  but  a  real  artist,  and  combined 
in  his  art  the  vigorous  but  somewhat  rough  and 
awkward  Lombard  style  with  the  refined  and  ele- 
gant style  of  the  Irish  monks.       E.  T.  GELPKE. 

SION  COLLEGE,  or  the  college  of  the  London 
clergy,  which  has  been  a  religious  house  from  the 
earliest  times,  under  the  domination  of  a  priory 
or  of  a  hospital,  was  dissolved  under  Henry  VIIL, 
but  again  organized.  It  now  exists  under  charter 
of  1631,  and  is  both  a  clergy  house,  and  a  hospital 
for  ten  poor  men  and  ten  poor  women.  See  Diet, 
of  the  Church. 

SIRACH.     See  Apocrypha. 

SIRICIUS,  Pope  384-398;  condemned  the  monk 
Jovinian  and  Bishop  Bonosus  of  Sardica,  and 
suppressed  the  Manicheans  and  the  Priscillianists 
in  Rome.  His  Epistola  ad  Himerium  Episcopum 
Tarraconsensem  is  the  first  decretal  concerning 
celibacy. 

SIRMOND,  Jacques,  b.  at  Riom,  Oct.  12,  1559  ; 
d.  in  Paris,  Oct.  7,  1051.  He  was  educated  by  the 
Jesuits  at  Billom  ;  entered  the  order  in  1576;  was 
in  1590  called  to  Rome  as  secretary  to  the  general ; 
returned  in  1008  to  Paris ;  became  rector  of  the 
Jesuit  college  in  Paris  in  1017,  and  was  appoint- 
ed confessor  to  Louis  XIII.  in  1037.  He  edited 
works  of  Eunodius,  Flodoardus,  Fulgentius  of 
Ruspe,  Petrus  Cellensis,  Apollonius  Sidonius, 
Paschasius  Radbertus,  Hincmar  of  Rheims,  and 
others. 

SISTERS  OF  CHARITY.  See  Charity,  Sis- 
ters OF. 

SISTERS  OF  MERCY.     See  Mercy,  Sisters 

OF. 

SISTERHOODS.     See  Deaconesses. 

SIVA.     See  Brai-imanism. 

SIX  ARTICLES,  The,  passed  by  the  English 
Parliament,  June  28,  1539,  mark  the  retrograde 
movement  of  Henry  VIIL  from  the  principles  of 
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the  Reformation.  They  imposed  upon  the  Eng- 
lish people  the  doctrines  of  transubstantiation,  the 
usefulness  of  private  masses,  auricular  confession, 
the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  and  the  communion  in 
one  kind.  They  were  popularly  called  the  "  Bloody 
Articles"  and  the  "Whip  with  six  strings."  See 
Articles  op  Religion-. 

SIX-PRINCIPLE  BAPTISTS,  so  called  from 
their  six  doctrines,  contained  in  Heb.  iv.  1,  2 ; 
viz.,  (1)  repentance  from  dead  works,  (•_')  faith 
toward  God,  (3)  the  doctrine  of  baptisms,  (4) 
the  laying-on  of  hands,  (5)  the  resurrection  of 
the  dead,  (6)  eternal  judgment.  Their  "  laying- 
on  of  hands  "  is  similar  to  episcopal  confirmation. 
They  refuse  to  fellowship  with  those  who  do  not 
practise  it.  Their  general  type  of  theology  is 
Anninian.  They  claim  to  date,  as  an  organiza- 
tion, from  1630,  and  have  always  been,  for  the 
most  part,  confined  to  Rhode  Island.  In  1700 
they  formed  a  Yearly  Meeting.  In  1880  they 
had  not  more  than  a  dozen  (very  weak)  churches 
in  Xew  England,  all  but  two  in  Rhode  Island. 
They  have  no  periodical  organ,  and  no  institutions 
or  societies.  See  Cathcart's  Baptist  Encyclo- 
paedia, s.  v. 

SIXTUS,  the  name  of  five  Popes. — Sixtus  I., 
the  successor  of  Alexander  I.,  ascended  the  Papal 
throne  either  116  or  119,  and  died  a  martyr's 
death,  by  decapitation,  128  or  130.  He  introduced 
the  celebration  of  Easter  at  Rome,  and  was  the 
author  of  the  law  prohibiting  women  touching 
the  vessels  on  the  altar. — Sixtus  II.  (Pope  257- 
258)  was  executed  in  the  reign  of  Valerian. — 
Sixtus  III.  (432-440)  was  appealed  to  by  the 
metropolitans  of  Tyana  and  Tarsus,  who  were 
afraid  of  being  deposed.  The  erection  of  several 
churches  is  ascribed  to  him,  especially  the  Basil- 
ica of  St.  Maria  Maggiore.  —  Sixtus  IV.  (1471- 
H),  whose  family  name  was  Francois  d'Albes- 
cola  della  Rovere,  a  man  of  humble  origin,  was 
b.  July  22,  1414,  at  Celle,  near  Savoua ;  d.  Aug. 
14,  1184,  at  Rome.  Entering  the  Franciscan 
order,  he  became  its  general,  was  elevated  to  the 
cardinalate  by  Paul  III.,  and  chosen  pope,  Aug. 
9,  1471.  He  was  one  of  those  popes  who  showed 
a  deep  interest  in  art  and  church  architecture, 
and  promoted  the  interests  of  the  conventual 
orders,  but  who,  incited  by  ambition  and  lust, 
filled  Italy  with  blood,  wrought  confusion  in  the 
church,  and  secured  the  contempt  of  their  own 
generation.  He  studied  to  raise  the  fortunes  of 
his  family,  [and  made  five  of  his  nephews  car- 
dinals]. Peter  Riario,  who  was  looked  upon 
as  the  Pope's  son,  an  immoral  and  extravagant 
fellow,  was  made  cardinal ;  and  for  another  sup- 
posed son,  Hieronymus,  he  sought  to  secure  a 
princely  inheritance.  In  order  to  accomplish  this, 
and  out  of  jealousy  and  hatred  for  the  house  of 
Medici,  he  was  an  accessory  to  the  plot  of  the 
Pazzi  to  murder  Julian  and  Lorenzo  Medici  in 
the  St.  Raparata  Church  at  Florence.  Julius  was 
killed:  Lorenzo  escaped  with  a  harmless  wound. 
The  Florentines  fell  upon  the  murderers,  and  put 
to  death  some  priests  who  had  participated  in  the 
plot.  Sixtus  hurled  the  ban  at  all  who  had  taken 
part  in  the  uproar  against  the  conspirators,  and 
laid  the  province  of  Florence  under  the  interdict. 
The  Florentine  clergy  appealed  to  a  general 
council ;  the  corporation  sent  a  vigorous  letter  to 
the  Pope  (July  21,  1478);  and  Bishop  Gentilis  of 
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Arezzo  declared  him  to  have  been  in  collusion 
with  the  conspirators.  Louis  XL  of  France  sent 
a  deputation  to  Rome,  accusing  the  Pope  of  stir- 
ring up  strife,  and  calling  upon  him  to  summon 
a  general  council.  The  Pope  refused  to  call  a 
council,  but  the  demand  was  again  made  by  a 
synod  of  French  prelates  at  Lyons  (1479).  Other 
princes  expressed  themselves  in  positive  language; 
and,  threatened  with  an  invasion  of  the  Turks, 
Sixtus  concluded  peace  with  Florence.  The  fear 
of  the  Turkish  invasion  led  him  to  the  resolve  to 
emigrate  to  Avignon.  He,  however,  did  not  carry 
out  this  resolution.  The  danger  was  hardly  over, 
before  he  again  began  to  intrigue  in  the  interests 
of  his  relations.  Seeking  to  secure'the  posses- 
sions of  the  house  of  Este  in  Ferrara  for  Giro- 
lamo  Rimio,  he  concluded  an  alliance  with  Venice 
against  Ferrara.  When  King  Ferdinand,  who 
was  an  ally  of  Ferrara,  made  a  treaty  with  Rimio, 
Sixtus  endeavored  to  induce  Venice  to  relinquish 
its  conquests.  Failing  in  this,  he  laid  the  inter- 
dict upon  the  city  (May  23,  1483).  The  wars 
which  Sixtus  began  in  the  hope  of  promoting  the 
interests  of  his  family  and  favorites  led  him  to 
exact  tithes  from  the  prelates,  to  sell  ecclesiastical 
positions,  etc.  I  le  built  the  chapel  named  after 
him,  founded  churches,  beautified  Rome  with 
magnificent  structures,  built  the  bridge  over  the 
Tiber;  but  the  damage  he  did  the  church  by  his 
ambition  overbalanced  the  good  that  accrued  from 
these  works.  In  a  bull  of  1477  he  recommended 
the  celebration  of  the  feast  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception, confirmed  the  Franciscans  and  Domini- 
cans in  their  privileges  in  two  bulls  (1474),  which 
these  orders  call  their  mare  magnum  (great  sea), 
etc.  —  Sixtus  V.  (1585-90)  combined  with  unusual 
energy  and  vigor  great  and  statesmanlike  versatil- 
ity and  foresight,  revived  the  glory  of  the  Roman 
chair,  built  splendid  buildings,  and  filled  the  Papal 
treasury,  but  subordinated  religious  to  political 
interests.  He,  without  doubt,  is  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  the  bishops  of  Rome.  He  was 
a  descendant  of  a  family  of  Sclaves  which  had 
emigrated  to  Italy,  and  settled  at  Montalto.  Felix 
Peretti,  who  later  became  Sixtus  V.,  was  b.  Dec. 
18,  1021,  at  Grotte-a-Mare,  a  village  near  Fermo; 
d.  Aug.  24,  1500,  at  Rome.  lie  visited  the  uni- 
versities of  Ferrara  and  Bologna,  and  was  made 
professor  of  canon  law  at  Rimini  in  1041,  and  at 
Siena  in  10 16.  J  le  was  a  Franciscan.  From  Siena 
he  went  to  Rome,  became  noted  as  a  preacher, 
secured  the  friendship  of  men  in  power,  but,  on 
account  of  complications,  went  to  Venice  (1056), 
where  he  held  high  positions  in  the  Franciscan 
order.  Paul  IV.  showed  him  favor;  and  in  1565 
he  accompanied  the  Papal  legate  to  Spain,  where 
he  secured  the  confidence  of  Philip  II.  by  his 
preaching.  Paul  V.  also  showed  him  favor,  and 
appointed  him  vicar-general  of  the  Franciscan 
order.  His  success  won  for  him  the  bishopric 
of  Agatha  de  Goti,  which  he  administered  well, 
attempting  to  reform  the  morals  of  the  clergy. 
Honored  with  a  cardinal's  hat  in  1570,  he  retired 
to  Montalto,  lived  a  solitary  life,  expended  his 
means  in  deeds  of  charity,  engaged  in  the  prep- 
aration of  an  edition  of  Ambrose  (1580),  and  gave 
the  appearance  of  disinterested  and  saintly  humil- 
ity. This  policy  disarmed  the  cardinals,  who,  at 
the  death  of  Gregory  XIII.,  elected  him  Pope 
(April  24,  1585).    An  unreliable  tradition  states. 
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that,  as  soon  as  the  majority  of  the  votes  had 
been  given  in  his  favor,  lie  arose  in  the  conclave, 
erect  and  resolute,  threw  away  the  staff  with 
which  he  had  been  wont  to  support  himself,  and 
sang  the  Te  Drum  with  great  energy,  so  that  the 
cardinals,  carried  away  with  astonishment,  could 
hardly  trust  their  eyes.  Sixtus  laid  hold  of  pow  er 
with  a  firm  hand,  suppressed  the  banditti  bauds, 
insisted  upon  the  execution  of  the  lawrs,  promoted 
commerce,  the  manufacture  of  silk  and  wool, 
sought  to  drain  the  Pontine  marshes,  etc.  By  the 
bull  Imiiieusd  (1-387)  he  appointed  fifteen  congre- 
gations, made  up  of  cardinals,  for  the  more  expe- 
ditious transaction  of  business,  fixed  the  number 
of  cardinals  at  seventy,  ordered  that  all  bishops 
should  appear  at  Rome  once  in  three  years,  etc. 
His  administration  was  frugal,  and  left  a  well 
filled  treasury  to  his  successor.  He  did  much  for 
the  adornment  of  Rome,  —  built  the  dome  of  St. 
Peter's,  placed  the  obelisk  in  its  present  position, 
built  the  Lateran  Palace,  removed  the  Vatican 
Library  to  new  and  splendid  quarters,  and  ordered 
an  edition  of  the  Septuagint  (LIST)  and  the 
received  edition  of  the  Vulgate.  He  was  also 
involved  in  political  matters.  He  supported  the 
Duke  of  Guise,  the  author  of  the  league  for  the 
extermination  of  the  Huguenots,  declared  Henry 
of  Navarre  a  heretic  (Sept.  9,  15*0),  later,  pro- 
nounced the  ban  upon  Henry  III.  of  France,  and, 
when  that  sovereign  was  murdered  (Aug.  1,  1589) 
by  the  Dominican  Clement,  approved  of  the 
bloody  deed.  He  encouraged  Philip  II.  in  the 
war  with  Elizabeth,  but  refused  Philip's  request 
to  pronounce  the  ban  upon  Henry  IV.  of  France. 
The  people  of  Rome  hated  Sixtus,  and  tore  down 
the  monument  the  Senate  erected  to  his  memory 
on  the  Capitol.  [See  Leopold  Ranke:  History 
of  the  Popes ;  Leti  :  Vita  di  San  Sisto  V.,  Lau- 
sanne, 1GU9,  Eng.  trans.,  Lond.,  1706;  Tempesti  : 
Slnria  ilil/a  vita  e  geste  i/i  San  Sisto  V.,  Rome, 
1751;  IIubneu:  Sixte  Quint,  sa  vie  et  son  si'ecle, 
Paris,  1871,  2  vols.,  Eng.  trans,  by  Jerningham, 
Lond.,  1872.]  neudecker. 

SKELTON,  Philip,  Church  of  Ireland;  b.  in 
the  parish  of  Derryaghy,  near  Lisburn,  Ireland, 
February,  1707;  d.  in  Dublin,  May  4,  17*7.  He 
was  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin  ;  entered 
holy  orders,  and  held  various  livings.  He  was 
noted  for  his  benevolence,  and  his  assiduity  as 
a  pastor.  See  life  by  Samuel  Burdy,  prefixed 
to  Skelton's  Complete  Works,  London,  18-' 4,  6 
vols. 

SKINNER,  Thomas  Harvey,  D.D.,  L.L.D.,  b.  near 
Harvey's  Neck,  N.C.,  March  7,  1791 ;  d.  at  New 
York,  Feb.  1, 1871.  He  was  successively  a  Presby- 
terian pastor  in  Philadelphia,  professor  of  sacred 
rhetoric  at  Andover,  pastor  of  the  Mercer-street 
Presbyterian  Church,  New  York,  and,  from  1848 
to  his  death,  professor  of  sacred  rhetoric  and  pas- 
toral theology  in  the  Union  Theological  Seminary, 
New  York.  He  wrote  .1  ids  to  Preaching  and  Hear- 
ing (18-i!)),  Hints  to  Christians  (1841),  Life  of  Fran- 
cis Murhor,  Discussions  in  Theoloiji/  (1MJ8)  ;  he  also 
translate.  1  and  edited  Vinet's  Pastoral  Theology 
and  Hnmilriics  (1854).  Dr.  Skinner  was  a  leader 
m  the  New-School  branch  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  a  preacher  of  great  spiritual  power,  an 
able  theologian,  and  a  pattern  of  saintlv  goodness. 
See  Dr.  Prentiss  :  A  Discourse  in  Menmn/  of  T. 
H.  Skinner,  N.Y.,  1871.  G.  L.   PRENTISS. 


SLATER  FUND  FOR  THE  EDUCATION  OF 
FREEDMEN.  In  the  spring  of  18S2  a  fund  of 
one  million  dollars  was  given  to  trustees  by  John 
F.  Slater  of  Norwich,  Conn.,  for  the  purposes 
of  educating  and  uplifting  the  freedmen  of  the 
United  States,  and  preparing  them  for  the  duties 
of  citizenship.  The  trustees  were  incorporated 
by  the  State  of  New  York,  and  were  organized 
with  ex-President  Hayes  as  their  chairman,  and 
Chief  Justice  AVaite  as  their  vice-president.  It 
is  expected  that  the  income  only  of  the  fund  will 
be  distributed,  and  that  schools  which  combine 
industrial  training  with  mental  and  moral  in- 
struction will  receive  particular  encouragement. 
The  donor  of  the  fund  is  a  descendant  of  \Villiam 
Slater,  to  whom  is  largely  due  the  establishment 
of  cotton  manufactures  in  this  country;  and  he 
acquired  a  fortune  by  business-pursuits  in  Con- 
necticut and  Rhode  Island. 

SLAVERY  AMONG  THE  HEBREWS.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Old  Testament,  which  ascribes  to 
man  the  inalienable  trait  of  his  nature,  because  of 
his  being  created  in  the  image  of  God,  and  which 
presents  the  brotherhood  of  mankind,  because 
originating  from  one  blood,  slavery  as  it  appears 
among  Gentile  nations  is  inadmissible  from  the 
very  beginning.  That  one  tribe,  however,  at 
the  very  beginning  of  the  history  of  men,  is  dedi- 
cated to  slavery  (Gen.  ix.  27),  is  only  because  of  a 
curse  effected  through  a  special  depravity.  Yet 
the  Old  Testament  presupposes  slavery,  according 
to  which  servants,  like  other  possessions,  formed 
a  part  of  property  (Gen.  xxiv.  35,  xxvi.  14;  Job 
i.  3)  ;  and  also  the  sale  of  slaves,  as  something 
which  was  customary  in  the  patriarchal  age.  The 
servants  of  the  patriarchs  were  of  two  kinds,  — 
those  "born  in  the  house"  (Gen.  xiv.  14),  and 
those  "bought  with  money"  (Gen.  xvii.  13). 
Abraham  appears  to  have  had  a  large  number  of 
servants.  At  one  time  he  armed  three  hundred 
and  eighteen  young  men  "  born  in  his  house." 
The  servants  born  in  the  house  were,  perhaps, 
entitled  to  greater  privileges  than  the  others,  and 
were  honored  with  the  most  intimate  confidence 
of  the  masters,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  case  of 
Eliezer  (Gen.  xxiv.  1  sip),  who  would  have  been 
Abraham's  heir,  should  the  latter  have  died  with- 
out issue  (Gen.  xv.  2  sq.).  The  servants  of 
Abraham  were  admitted  to  the  same  religious 
privileges  with  their  master,  and  received  the  seal 
of  the  covenant  (Gen.  xvii.  9, 14,  24,  27).  Slavery, 
as  far  as  it  was  allowed  by  the  Mosaic  law.  was 
regulated  by  laws,  which,  on  account  of  their 
humane  character,  form  a  contrast  to  that  degra- 
dation of  human  nature  which  was  so  prominent 
in  heathenism.  The  laws  regulating  slavery  may 
be  divided  into  two  classes,1" — such  as  relate  to 
the  Hebrew  slaves,  and  such  as  relate  to  non- 
Hebrew  slaves. 

I.  Hebrew  Slans.  —  The  circumstances  under 
which  a  Hebrew  might  be  reduced  to  servitude 
were,  (a)  poverty  (Lev.  xxv.  39,  47),  (b)  the  com- 
mission of  theft  (Exod.  xxii.  1,  3  — in  that  case 
the  thief ^could  not  be  sold  to  a  foreigner,  Jos.  : 
Ana.,  XV.  8,  27),  and  (c)  the  exercise  of  pater- 
nal authority  (Exod.  xxi.  7  — and  in  that  case 
the  authority  was  only  limited  to  the  sale  of  a 
daughter).  The  servitude  of  a  Hebrew  might  be 
terminated  in  three  ways,  (a)  by  the  satisfaction 
or  the  remission  of  all  claims  against  him,  (b)  by 
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the  recurrence  of  the  year  of  jubilee  (Lev.  xxv. 
40),  which  might  arrive  at  any  period  of  his  servi- 
tude, and,  (c)  failing  cither  of  these,  hy  expira- 
tion of  six  years  from  the  time  that  his  servitude 
commenced  (Exod.  xxi.  '-'  ;  Deut.  xv.  12).  There 
can  he  no  doubt  that  this  last  regulation  applied 
equally  to  the  cases  of  poverty  and  theft.  The 
period  of  seven  years  has  reference  In  the  sabbati- 
cal principle  in  general,  but  not  to  the  sabbatical 
year.  We  have  a  single  instance,  indeed,  of  the 
sabbatical  year  being  celebrated  by  a  general 
manumission  of  Hebrew  slaves  (Jer.  xxxiv.  11). 
If  a  servant  did  not  desire  to  avail  himself  of  the 
opportunity  of  leaving  his  service,  he  was  to  sig- 
nify his  intention  in  a  formal  manner  before  the 
judges;  and  then  the  master  was  to  take  him  to 
the  door-post,  and  to  bore  his  ear  through  with  an  j 
awl,  thus  establishing  a  connection  between  (he 
servant  and  the  house  in  which  he  was  to  serve. 
A  servant  who  had  submitted  to  this  operation 
remained  a  servant  '-forever"  (Exod.  xxi.  li). 
The  condition  of  a  Hebrew  servant  was  by  no 
means  intolerable.  His  master  was  admonished 
to  treat  him,  not  "  as  a  bond-servant,  but  as  a 
hired  servant  and  as  i  sojourner;"  and  again, 
'•not  to  rule  over  him  with  rigor  "  (Lev.  xxv.  39, 
40,  43).  At  the  termination  of  his  servitude  the 
master  was  enjoined  not  to  "let  him  go  away 
empty,"  but  to  remunerate  him  liberally  out  of 
his  flock,  his  floor,  and  his  wine-press  (Deut.  xv. 
13,  14).  In  the  event  of  a  Hebrew  becoming 
the  servant  of  a  '■  stranger  "  (i.e.,  a  non-Hebrew), 
the  servitude  could  be  terminated  only  by  the 
arrival  of  the  year  of  jubilee,  or  by  repayment  to 
the  master  of  the  purchase-money  paid  for  the 
servant,  after  deducting  a  sum  for  the  value  of 
his  services  proportioned  to  the  length  of  his  ser- 
vitude (Lev.  xxv.  47-05).  The  servant  might  be 
redeemed  either  by  himself  or  by  one  of  his  rela- 
tions. A  Hebrew  woman  might  enter  into  vol- 
untary servitude  on  the  score  of  poverty;  and  in 
this  case  she  was  entitled  to  her  freedom  after 
six  years'  service,  together  with  the  usual  gratuity 
at  leaving,  just  as  in  the  case  of  a  man  (Deut. 
xv.  12  sip).  Different  is  the  case  with  a  young 
daughter  whom  a  father  sold  to  a  Hebrew  with  a 
view  either  of  the  hitter's  marrying  her  himself, 
or  of  his  giving  her  to  his  son.  Should  the  mas- 
ter be  willing  to  fulfil  the  object  for  which  he 
had  purchased  her,  she  remained  with  her  mas- 
ter forever  ;  if  not,  she  was  subject  to  the  follow- 
ing regulations  :  (1 )  Should  he  not  wish  to  marry 
her,  he  should  call  upon  her  friends  to  procure  her 
release  by  the  repayment  of  the  pui'cliase-money ; 
(2)  If  he  betrothed  her  to  his  son,  he  was  bound 
to  keep  her  as  one  of  his  own  daughters;  (3)  If 
either  lie  or  his  son.  having  married  her,  took  a 
second  wife,  it  should  not  be  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
first.  If  neither  of  the  three  above-specified  alter- 
natives took  place,  the  maid  was  entitled  to  imme- 
diate and  gratuitous  liberty  (Exod.  xxi.  7-11). 

II.  Non-Hebrew  Slaves. — The  majority  of 
non-Hebrew  slaves  were-  war-captives,  —  either  the 
t'anaanifes  who  had  survived  the  general  exter- 
mination 'of  their  race  under  Joshua,  or  such  as 
were  conquered  from  the  other  surrounding  na- 
tions (Num.  xxxi.  L'f!  sq.).  Besides  these,  many 
were  obtained  by  purchase  from  foreign  slave- 
dealers.  That  the  law  in  general  did  not  favor 
the  increase  of  foreign  slaves  may  be  seen  from  the 


enactment  in  Deut.  xxiii.  16  sq.  ;  and  after  the 
return  from  Babylon  the  Jews  had  only  7,337 
slaves,  or  about  one  to  six  of  the  free  population 
(Ez.  ii.  65). 

The  position  of  the  slave  in  regard  to  religious 
privileges  was  favorable.  He  was  to  be  circum- 
cised, and  hence  was  entitled  to  partake  of  the 
paschal  sacrifice  (Exod.  xii.  11),  as  well  as  of  the 
other  religious  festivals  (Deut.  xii.  12,  18,  xvi. 
11,14).  lie  was  to  rest  on  the  sabbath-day  (Deut. 
v.  11 ) ;  and,  in  case,  the  master  had  no  male  issue, 
he  could  give  him  his  daughter  in  marriage  (1 
Chron.  ii.  :).")).  As  to  the  treatment  of  female 
slaves,  see  Deut.  xxi.  10  sq.  The  master  had  no 
power  over  the  life  ot  a  slave  (Exod.  xxi.  20). 
Wilful  murder  of  a  slave  entailed  the  same  pun- 
ishment as  in  the  case  of  a  freeman  (Lev.  xxiv. 
17,  22)  ;  but  no  punishment  at  all  was  imposed  if 
the  slave  survived  the  punishment  for  a  day  or 
two  (Exod.  xxi.  20),  because  he  is  his  master's 
"money"  (Exod.  xxi.  21).  A  minor  personal 
injury,  such  as  the  loss  of  an  eye  or  a  tooth,  was 
to  be  recompensed  by  giving  the  servant  his  lib- 
erty (Exod.  xxi.  26,  27).  The  general  treatment 
of  slaves  appears  to  have  been  gentle,  occasionally 
too  gentle,  as  we  infer  from  Solomon's  advice 
(Prov.  xxix.  19,21).  The  slave  was  considered 
as  entitled  to  justice.  (Job  xxxi.  13-15).  The 
Esseues  entirely  abolished  slavery.  Cf .  Philo  : 
Quod  omnia  probus  (Mangey's  ed.),  ii.  457. 

Lit.  —  Comp.  jUielzixer  :  Die  Verhaltnisse  der 
Skiaren  bei  den  alien  Hebraern  nach  biblischen  und 
talmudisrhcn  <lnellen  dargestellt,  Copenhagen  and 
Leipzig,  1859,  [Eng.  trans.,  by  Professor  Schmidt, 
in  the  (Gettysburg)  Ecangelical  Jlerit  n\  January, 
1862,  pp.  311-355;  Barnes:  Scriptural  Views  of 
Slanrg,  Phila.,  1846;  Sc/iafe:  S/acrn/  and  the 
Bible,  Mercersb.,  i860;  PiAPHALL  :  Bible  Vieto  of 
Slavery,  N.Y.,  1801].  OEHLER. 

SLAVERY  IN  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT.  The 
New  Covenant  declares  all  mankind  equal  sharers 
in  salvation  (Tit.  ii.  11;  1  Tim.  ii.  4);  and  this 
principle  was  in  itself  sufficient  to  determine  the 
view  concerning  slavery  (Gal.  iii.  28;  Col.  iii.  11), 
and  to  bring  about  its  extinction.  Since  Chris- 
tianity does  not  deal  with  nations,  and  masses  of 
people,  but  with  individuals,  whom  it  severally 
invites,  exhorts,  and  receives  into  its  communion, 
by  setting  forth  faith  as  an  inward,  liberating 
life-principle  (John  viii.  30)  through  which  the 
individual  lays  hold  on  Christ,  and  becomes  unit- 
ed with  him,  it  recognizes  the  rights  of  the  inner 
man  (Acts  ii.  41,  xiii!  16;  Gal.  ii.  19-21),  which  the 
heathen  nations  never  apprehended,  and  which 
wen.'  \eiled  in  the  Old  Testament,  but  which, 
in  their  progress  and  complete  realization  under 
Protestantism,  must  ultimately  bring  about  the 
utter  extirpation  of  slavery  from  the  earth.  Christ 
postulated  the  law  of  liberty,  and  made  freedom 
the  privilege  of  believers  (John  viii.  32  ;  Jas.  i.  25, 
ii.  12;  Hum.  viii.  2),  thereby  accomplishing  the 
predictions  of  the  Old  'testament  (Luke  iv.  18-21 ; 
Isa.  lxi.  1  sq.)  ;  and,  though  the  proclamation  of 
liberty  by  the  apostles  had  primary  reference  to 
the  inward  states  of  the  soul  (1  Cor.  vii.  23 ;  Gal. 
v.  1;  1  Pet.  ii.  16;  comp.  Gal.  ii.  4,  v.  13;  2  Pet. 
ii.  19),  it  necessarily  led  to  the  great  principle, 
that,  with  Christ,  liberty  in  general  had  come  to 
man  (Luke  i.  79;  2  Cor.  iii.  17),  which,  like  a 
leaven,  was  to  permeate  all  relations  of  life. 
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With  regard  to  slavery,  the  passage  in  1  Cor. 
vii.  21  is  of  especial  importance ;  and,  whatever 
explanation  may  be  given,  certain  it  is  that  Paul 
did  not  intend  to  subvert  by  force  the  then  exist- 
ing condition,  however  adverse  to  the  spirit  of 
Christianity,  but  that  first  the  inner  freedom  was 
to  be  implanted  in  the  human  heart,  from  which, 
in  the  course  of  time,  the  outer  freedom  was  to 
proceed.  It  is  evident  from  Rom.  xiii.  1  sq.,  that 
a  disposition  to  refuse  obedience  to  government 
existed,  to  some  extent,  in  apostolic  times,  and, 
from  the  case  of  Onesimus,  that  bondmen  some- 
times broke  away  from  their  masters'  rule.  In 
the  latter  instance  Paul  succeeded  in  effecting  the 
voluntary  return  of  the  fugitive  Christian  slave 
by  imparting  to  him  a  deeper  and  more  correct 
knowledge  of  the  nature  and  aims  of  Christianity 
(Philem.  10-16). 

Similar  tendencies  we  find  among  the  slaves  at 
Corinth,  where  many  had  no  doubt  become  con- 
verts to  Christianity  (1  Cor.  i.  20,  26-28).  The 
apostle,  therefore,  laid  it  down  as  a  rule,  that 
converts  to  Christianity  were  to  continue  in  the 
station  and  condition  of  life  to  which  the  provi- 
dence of  God  had  assigned  them  (1  Cor.  vii.  17, 
20).  The  argument  by  which  that  rule  is  enforced 
— that  the  present  is  a  time  of  distress,  in  which  it 
becomes  prudent  for  the  unmarried  to  retain  their 
virgin  state,  and  the  slave  to  remain  contentedly 
in  his  bondage  —  indicates  its  primary  reference 
to  the  Corinthian  Christians  of  that  day  ;  but  the 
further  considerations  adduced  —  that  the  time  is 
short,  and  the  grand  catastrophe  through  which 
the  world's  conditions  shall  be  changed  is  drawing 
near — have  universal  force,  and  adapt  the  rule  to 
the  conditions  of  all  Christians.  It  is,  however, 
evident  that  the  apostle  does  not  strike  at  the 
right  to  liberty  and  personal  independence  in  these 
instructions.  1  Cor.  vii.  23  asserts  that  right 
most  forcibly,  and  shows  that  the  saving  grace  of 
the  Lord  involves  a  setting-aside  of  all  human 
bondage.  A  denial  of  that  right  would  bring 
him  into  conflict  with  his  own  claim  to  freedom 
(1  Cor.  ix.  1)  and  with  his  fundamental  state- 
ment, that  in  Christ  all  things  must  become  new 
(2  Cor.  v.  17).  The  principles  of  Christian  liberty 
were  already  then  exhibited  in  such  a  manner 
that  Christian  masters,  even  if  they  were  not  to 
give  freedom  to  their  slaves,  as  Philemon  to  Ones- 
imus, were  exhorted  to  treat  their  slaves  kindly 
and  as  brothers  (Eph.  vi.  6 ;  Col.  iv.  1 ;  Philem.  16). 
[Bishop  Lightfoot  says,  "  The  gospel  never  direct- 
ly attacks  slavery  as  an  institution  ;  the  apostles 
never  command  the  liberation  of  slaves  as  an 
absolute  duty.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  St. 
Paul  in  this  Epistle  (Philemon)  stops  short  of  any 
positive  injunction.  He  tells  him  (Philemon)  to 
do  very  much  more  than  emancipate  his  slave, 
but  this  one  thing  he  does  not  directly  enjoin  " 
(p.  389).]  j.  G.  VAIHINO-ER. 

Lit.  —  Commentaries  on  Philemon,  especially 
by  Lange  (American  edition)  and  Lightfoot; 
II.  Wallox  :  Histoire  de  Vesclavage  dans  Vanli- 
(juite,  Paris,  1837,  3  vols.,  new  ed.,  1S79 ;  IUohler  : 
Bruvlisldcke  mis  der  Geschichte  der  Aufhebung  der 
Sklaverei,  l&?A(Vernuschte  Schriflen,vo\.  ii.  p.  51); 
Hague:  Christianity  and  Slavery,  Boston,  1852; 
Schmidt  :  Essai  historique  sur  la  socie'te  civile  dans 
le  monde  romain,  cl  sur  sa  transformation  par  le 
Christianisme,  Strassburg,  1851,  pp.  81  sq.,  332  sq., 


431  sq.,  462  sq.;  Philip  Schaff:  Slavery  and  the 
Bible,  Mercersburg,  1860;  and  his  "Christianity 
and  Slavery,"  in  History  of  the  Christian  Church, 
rev.  ed.,  1882  sqq.,  vol.  i.  pp.  444  sq.,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
444  sqq.  ;  Ozanam  :  La  civilisation  au  cinquieme 
siecle,  1862,  i.  pp.  200  sq. ;  A.  Cochin  :  L'aboli- 
tion  de  Vesclavage,  Paris,  1862,  2  vols.  ;  Hefele  : 
Sclaverei  und  Christenthum  ;  Beitrage  zur  Kirclien- 
geschichte,^  Tubingen,  1864,  i.  pp.  212  sq. ;  Rivi- 
ere :  L'Eglise  et  I'esclavage,  1864  ;  I.  A.  Monod  : 
Saint  Paul  et  I'esclavage,  Paris,  1866;  H.  Wiske- 
maxn  :  Die  Sklaverei,  Leiden,  1866  ;  G.  Haven  : 
National  Sermons ;  Sermons,  Speeches,  and  Letters 
on  Slavery  and  its  War,  Bost.,  1869  ;  Bdchmann: 
D.  unfreie  u.freie  Kirche  in  ihr.  Beziehung.  z.  Scla- 
verei, Breslau,  1873;  Overbeck:  Studien,  Hft.  1, 
Schloss-Chemnitz,  1875,  pp.  158-230  ("Ueber  das 
Verhiiltniss  der  alten  Kirche  zur  Sclaverei  im 
romischen  Reiche  ") ;  Allard  :  Les  esclaves  Chre- 
tiens depuis  les  premiers  temps  de  I'e'glise  jusqu'a 
la  fin  de  la  domination  romaine  en  Occident,  Paris, 
1876  ;  G.  V.  Leciiler  :  Sklaverei  u.  Christenthum, 
Leip.,  1877  (30  pp.);  T.  Zaun:  Sclaverei  u.  Chris- 
tenthum in  der  alten  Welt,  Heidelb.,  1879  (48  pp.); 
Haygood  :  Our  Brother  in  Black,  his  Freedom  and 
his  Future,  N.Y.,  1881.  —  On  Negro  Slavery  and 
the  Slave-trade  see  C.  B.  Wadstrom  :  Observa- 
tions on  the  Slave-trade,  London,  1789 ;  Thomas 
Clarkson:  History  of  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave- 
trade,  London,  1808,  2  vols.;  Hune:  Vollstandige 
hislorische  Darstellung  alter  Verdnderung.  d.  Neger- 
sklavenhandels,  Gottingen,  1820  ;  Burkhard:  Die 
evangelische  Mission  water  den  Negern  in  Wesla- 
frika,  Bielef.,  1859;  Williams:  History  of  the 
Negro  Race,  N.Y.,  18S3,  2  vols. 

SLAVERY  AND  CHRISTIANITY.  Christianity 
and  slavery  seem  to  the  present  generation,  with 
its  settled  opinions  concerning  natural  rights  and 
the  teachings  of  the  New  Testament,  to  form  the 
opposite  poles  of  the  moral  sphere ;  and  yet  it  is 
certain  that  society  in  antiquity  was  based  on 
slavery,  and  that  at  no  period  of  history  was  the 
slave  system  more  completely  organized  than  in 
the  Roman  Empire  during  the  life  of  Christ  in 
this  world.  It  may  be  affirmed,  also,  that  the 
Waster  never  commanded  that  slavery  as  it  then 
existed  should  be  abolished,  like  other  evils, — 
idolatry,  for  instance,  —  by  the  direct  act  of  his 
followers ;  and  further,  that,  for  three  hundred 
years  after  his  advent,  no  writer  among  either 
the  defenders  or  the  enemies  of  Christianity  ever 
spoke  of  the  abolition  of  slavery  as  a  consequence 
of  the  new  doctrine  (Biot,  126).  It  seems,  how- 
ever, equally  clear  that  the  total  change  which 
has  since  taken  place  in  the  opinion  of  the  civil- 
ized world  in  regard  to  slavery  has  been  mainly 
clue  to  the  gradual  outgrowth  of  Christian  doc- 
trine, morals,  and  example.  This  inconsistency 
can  only  be  explained  by  a  view  of  the  history 
of  the  opinion  of  the  church  on  this  subject. 

1.  Relations  of  Christianity  towards  Slavery  to  the 
Reign  of  Constautine.  —  Among  the  early  converts 
there  were,  of  course,  masters  and  slaves.  The 
apostle  Paul  preaches  liberty  to  the  individual; 
because  the  gospel  fully  sets  forth  the  folly  of 
human  distinctions  in  a  race  which  had  a  com- 
mon Father,  and  were  the  subjects  of  a  common 
redemption.  He  insisted,  also,  that  in  the  new 
kingdom  all  men  were  equal  in  the  sight  of  God, 
who  was  no  respecter  of  persons,  whatever  they 
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might  be  as  subjects  of  the  Roman  emperor: 
nevertheless,  he  maintained  the  duty  of  obedience 
on  the  part  of  the  slave,  and  the  claim  of  author- 
ity on  the  part  of  the  master,  as  not  only  sanc- 
tioned, but  commanded,  by  the  new  doctrine.  The 
apostle,  and  his  followers  during  the  first  three 
centuries,  accepted  slavery  as  a  fact,  a  settled 
condition  of  Roman  society  which  they  were  as 
powerless  to  change,  had  they  so  desired,  as  to 
change  the  imperial  government  itself.  The  ob- 
ject, the  only  object  which  was  then  practicable, 
was  to  remedy  moral  evils  under  existing  institu- 
tions. The  apostles  and  fathers  addressed  their 
exhortations  to  the  heart  rather  than  to  the  intel- 
lect of  the  down-trodden  classes.  They  taught 
meekness  and  humility,  and  consecrated  for  the 
first  time  in  history  the  servile  virtues.  They 
seem  to  have  regarded  the  service  of  God  by  slaves 
as  conferring  upon  them,  in  an  important  sense, 
perfect  freedom,  and  as  placing  them  on  a  foot- 
ing of  equality  with  their  masters  in  the  new 
"  City  of  Cod."  In  this  city  all,  slaves  and  free, 
worshipped  the  same  Father;  they  were  bound 
by  the  same  law;  their  religion  taught  them  that 
they  were  all  brethren,  sharing  in  the  offices  of 
the  church  and  the  administration  of  its  charities, 
members  of  the  same  collegium  in  the  old  Roman 
sense,  with  equal  rights  as  such,  and,  above  all, 
with  the  same  hope  of  a  common  reward  in  the 
life  to  come. 

Doubtless  there  were  many  evils  in  Roman  so- 
ciety, established  by  law  or  usage,  which  shocked 
the  moral  sense  of  the  early  Christians  quite  as 
much  as  slavery  ought,  we  think,  to  have  done ; 
but  all  these  evils  the  Christians  met  with  sub- 
mission and  resignation  and  by  their  own  exam- 
ple of  good  works  and  virtues.  When  the  Roman 
law  came  in  conflict  with  their  Christian  duties, 
they  made  no  futile  attempts  at  change  by  revo- 
lutionary force  and  violence.  An  illustration  of 
their  position  is  found  in  the  history  of  the 
Quakers,  who  gained  all  their  early  strength  by 
protesting  by  voice  and  example  against  the  ini- 
quities of  society  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.;  and 
yet  they  remained  loyal  subjects  of  the  king. 

2.  Opinions  of  Ike  Christian  Fathers  in  regard  to 
Slavery.  —  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  opinions 
of  many  of  the  Fathers  on  this  subject  were  de- 
rived from  the  moral  philosophy  of  the  stoics  of 
the  empire.  "Liberty,"  says  Epictetus,  "does  not 
consist  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  things  we  desire, 
hut  in  our  having  no  desires."  Marcus  Aurelius 
made  the  question  of  true  liberty  dependent  upon 
the  mind  and  the  will  of  the  individual.  The 
Fathers  taught,  after  the  example  of  St.  Paul, 
that  the  true  slavery  was  the  slavery  of  sin.  St. 
Jerome  insists  that  then-  is  no  true  freedom  ex- 
cept in  the  knowledge  of  the  truth.  St.  Ambrose 
sees  above  all  conception  of  liberty  a  more  noble 
servitude,  in  which  freemen  and  slaves  may  unite, 
and  where  both  may  work  together  for  the  good 
of  others.  According  to  St.  Augustine,  the  infe- 
rior position  of  woman  relatively  to  man,  as  well 
as  slavery,  was  introduced  into  the  world  at  the 
same  time  and  by  the  same  means,  —  the  sin  of 
Adam.  So  Chrysostom  thinks  that  the  apostle 
did  not  recommend  the  suppression  of  slavery, 
lest  men  should  lose  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
how  nobly  liberty  of  soul  could  be  preserved  in 
the  body  of  the  slave.     And  yet,  with  these  opin- 


ions of  the  advantages  of  the  existing  system,  the 
Fathers  speak  of  the  original  equality  of  mankind, 
of  the  fraternal  love  which  should  bind  all  men 
together,  of  that  great  human  family  of  which 
tyranny,  and  not  nature,  had  made  two  races,  of 
the  dignity  of  man  created  in  the  image  of  God, 
and,  above  all,  of  the  noble  destiny  of  man,  who, 
while  he  became  a  slave  through  the  sin  of  Adam, 
becomes  a  freeman  through  the  sacrifice  of  Jesus 
Christ.  (Sec  Wallon:  1/is/oire  ile  VEsclavage  dam 
I'Antinuite,  vol.  iii.,  for  full  details  on  this  point.) 

While  Christianity  did  not  attack  what  may 
be  called  the  principle  of  slavery  in  the  Roman 
Empire,  it  did  not  content  itself  with  preaching 
merely  moderation  to  the  masters,  and  resigna- 
tion to  the  slaves:  it  favored  the  manumission  of 
slaves  (Const,  apost.,  iv.  q.  t.  I.  p.  297),  and  strove 
to  suppress  or  mitigate  those  features  of  slavery 
which  made  men  forget  that  they  were  all  chil- 
dren of  the  same  Father,  and  heirs  of  the  same 
promises  (see  AVallon,  iii.  384  sq.) ;  it  sought  to 
narrow  the  area  of  slavery  by  restricting  as  far 
as  possible  the  sources  of  supply ;  it  redeemed 
captives  taken  in  war;  it  purchased  the  freedom 
of  debtors  about  to  be  sold  into  slavery ;  and  it 
strove  by  its  charity  to  succor  those  families  who 
had  been  reduced  to  the  condition  of  slaves  by 
the  misfortunes  of  their  fathers  (Ambrose:  De 
Officiis  Minislr.;  Greg.  Magnus:  Dial.,  iii.);  above 
all,  it  brought  into  the  Roman  world  a  principle 
which  had  been  unknown  there  for  ages,  —  the 
dignity  of  human  labor.  There  is  no  more  strik- 
ing difference  between  Roman  and  modern  society 
than  that  caused  by  the  different  ideas  prevailing 
at  the  two  periods  in  regard  to  the  social  status 
of  the  workman.  In  Rome,  as  soon  as  she  began 
to  conquer  the  world,  all  labor  became  servile, 
and  laborers  were  despised  outcasts,  because  they 
were  slaves.  Christianity  changed  all  this.  It 
dignified  and  ennobled  labor.  The  obligation  to 
labor  was  inseparable  from  the  law  of  love.  The 
early  Christians  followed  the  example  of  the  Mas- 
ter and  his  apostles  in  this  respect,  working  and 
doing  good  at  the  same  time  and  from  the  same 
motive.  Work  was  regarded  as  quite  as  indis- 
pensable to  the  perfection  of  Christian  character 
as  prayer  itself  (Laborare  est  orttre). 

Under  the  Christian  emperors.  Constantine  and 
his  successors,  the  principle  of  slavery  was  still 
maintained,  and  no  slave-code  ever  existed  which 
defined  more  sharply  the  line  separating  freemen 
from  slaves  than  that  of  Justinian  (A.I).  529). 
The  Christian  Fathers,  at  the  Council  of  Nicaea 
and  afterwards,  procured  some  legislation  which 
forbade  the  employment  of  slaves  as  gladiators, 
and  of  women  as  actresses;  but  in  practice  these 
prohibitions  were  of  no  avail,  such  was  the  passion 
of  the  populace  for  theatrical  spectacles.  By  the 
same  influences,  Constantine  was  moved  to  direct 
that  manumissions  should  be  thenceforth  made  in 
the  church,  in  the  presence  of  the  bishop,  rather 
than  in  that  of  the  praetor,  in  order  to  give  greater 
sacreduess  to  the  act.  This  custom  was  trans- 
mitted to  the  medheval  church. 

So  Constantine  gave  the  right  to  the  parents  of 
new-born  children  to  sell  them  into  slavery ;  and 
this  law,  which  was  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
provisions  of  the  old  Roman  code,  was,  it  is  said, 
rendered  necessary  by  the  increasing  misery  of 
the   times,   and  was  adopted  as   an    alternative 
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against  permitting  the  children  to  perish  from 
neglect  and  starvation. 

From  the  time  of  Constantine  to  that  of  Alexis 
Commenus  (1095),  there  was,  it  is  now  apparent, 
in  the  Eastern  Empire,  a  secret  conflict  of  opinion 
between  the  Christian  authorities  and  the  impe- 
rial government  concerning  slavery.  A  strong- 
illustration  of  the  nature  of  this  conflict  is  found 
in  the  general  opinion  that  the  marriage  of  a  slave 
in  the  church  made  him  ipso  fudo  a  freeman. 
Up  to  the  time  of  Basil  the  Macedonian,  no  such 
marriage  was  permitted  to  take  place;  the  union 
of  male  and  female  slaves  being  still  regarded  as 
contubernium,  not  having  the  sanction  of  the  connu- 
bium,  essential  to  the  valid,  legal  marriage  of  the 
Romans.  Basil  (807-886)  directed  that  the  priestly 
benediction  should  hallow  the  marriage  of  slaves. 
This  enactment  met  with  violent  opposition  from 
the  deeply  rooted  prejudices  of  centuries,  and 
was  often  evaded.  Alexis  Commenus  renewed 
the  edict,  invoking  for  its  support  the  Christian 
maxim,  "one  God,  one  faith,  one  baptism,"  and 
directed  that  all  slaves  whose  masters  forbade 
that  they  should  be  married  in  the  church  should 
become  at  once  free.  See  Wallon,  iii.  402,  and 
Milman's  History  of  Latin  Christianity,  i.  p.  491. 

In  the  Western  Empire,  after  it  was  conquered 
by  the  Teutonic  tribes,  domestic  slaves  were  still 
to  be  found;  although  the  vast  majority  of  the 
bondmen  were  serfs,  who,  like  the  Roman  coloni, 
were  adscripts  glebai.  and  could  not  be  sold  apart 
from  the  land,  of  which  they  formed,  in  legal 
phrase,  an  incident.  Many  of  the  harshest  features 
of  the  slave-code  of  the  empire  and  of  the  Barba- 
rians were  kept  up  for  the  government  of  these 
serfs.  The  tendency,  under  the  feudal  system 
during  the  middle  age,  was  to  replace  slavery  by 
serfage;  and  this  last  form  of  servitude  died  out 
gradually  in  Europe,  when  the  employers  of  labor, 
from  a  variety  of  motives,  chiefly  economic  and 
selfish,  found  it  to  their  advantage  to  pay  wages, 
and  to  agree  with  their  serfs  that  they  should  hold 
their  lands  on  condition  of  rendering  services 
therefor,  certain  in  kind,  and  fixed  in  amount. 

We  are  not  to  suppose  that  either  the  church 
or  the  clergy  (who  were  all,  in  the  earlier  period, 
of  the  conquered  races)  were  unmindful  of  the 
treatment  of  the  serfs  and  bond-laborers  during 
this  age.  The  church  did  not  attack  mere  slave- 
holding, —  indeed,  under  the  operation  of  the  feu- 
dal system,  churches  and  monasteries  became,  by 
the  gifts  of  the  faithful,  among  the  largest  slave- 
holders and  proprietors  of  serfs,  —  but  it  constant- 
ly protested  against  abuses  of  the  system,  and  in 
favor  of  humane  measures.  Charles  L.  Brace 
(G;sla  Chrisli,  p.  22(1)  says  that  thirty-seven  church 
councils  passed  acts  favorable  to  slaves.  In  the 
middle  age  no  Christian  captives  were  permitted 
to  be  sold  into  slavery ;  the  right  of  asylum  in 
the  churches  was  offered  to  fugitive  slaves ;  large 
Bums  were  spent  for  their  ransom  :  manumissions 
were  frequent,  and  were  encouraged  1  >y  the  church 
as  acts  inspired  "by  the  love  of  God"  for  the 
benefit  of  the  soul  of  the  master.  Still,  the  noble 
declaration  of  Pope  Gregory  the  Great,  towards 
the  close-  of  the  sixth  century,  "  that  slaves  should 
be  freed  because  Christ  became  man  in  order  to 
redeem  us,"  does  not  seem  to  have  been  the  guide 
it  the  church's  policy  during  the  middle  age. 
Larroque  (L'Esdavage  chez  les  Nations  Chre'tiennes, 


05-116),  indeed,  gives  a  list  of  fifteen  councils 
of  the  church,  whose  decrees,  he  claims,  were  un- 
favorable to  the  freedom  of  the  slave. 

Personal  slavery  having  disappeared  in  Europe 
in  the  fourteenth  century,  it  was  revived  upon  a 
gigantic  scale  on  this  continent  shortly  after  the 
discovery  of  America.  The  scarcity  of  labor  in  the 
New  World,  and  the  necessity  for  it,  seem  to  have 
overcome  all  objections  to  the  system,  whether 
founded  upon  motives  of  Christian  duty,  or  upon 
economic  considerations.  All  the  European  na- 
tions, Catholic  and  Protestant,  who  had  colonies 
in  America,  engaged  in  transporting  slaves  from 
the  coast  of  Africa  to  this  continent.  The  result 
was,  that,  according  to  the  calculation  of  Sir 
Arthur  Helps,  there  were  carried  between  the 
years  1579  and  1807  more  than  five  millions  of 
human  beings  from  Africa  to  America,  where  they 
and  their  descendants  became  slaves.  For  more 
than  two  centuries  and  a  half  no  voice,  either  in 
the  church  or  out  of  it,  was  publicly  heard  against 
the  slave-trade  and  its  consequences.  About  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  however,  two 
distinct  movements  become  apparent.  They  are 
distinct ;  because  one  was  based  on  philosophical, 
and  the  other  on  Christian,  grounds,  and  because 
one  was  confined  to  France,  and  the  other  to  Eng- 
land. Upon  one  or  the  other  of  them,  modern 
opinion  and  legislation  in  regard  to  negro  slavery 
have  been  based.  The  philosophical  basis  is  found 
in  that  portion  of  the  celebrated  work  of  Rous- 
seau, Emile,  called  Profession  de  foi  r/'un  Vicaire 
Savoyiirit.  The  views  there  laid  down  made  a 
profound  impression  upon  all  writers  on  theories 
of  government  during  the  remainder  of  the  cen- 
tury, and  formed  the  element  of  strength  in  the 
French  Revolution.  According  to  Rousseau,  man 
is  a  being  by  nature  good,  loving  justice  and 
order.  In  an  ideal  state  of  society  each  member 
would  be  free,  and  the  equal  of  every  other, — • 
equal,  because  no  person,  or  family,  or  class,  would 
seek  for  any  rights  or  privileges  of  which  any 
other  was  deprived ;  and  free,  because  each  one 
would  have  his  share  in  determining  the  rule 
common  to  all. 

These  doctrines,  and  the  vast  system  which 
grew  out  of  them,  were,  for  various  reasons,  em- 
braced with  the  utmost  enthusiasm  in  France. 
People  looked  for  the  millennium  as  a  consequence 
of  their  adoption  to  an  age,  when,  according  to 
Condorcet,  "  the  sun  shall  shine  only  on  freemen, 
when  tyrants  and  slaves  and  priests  shall  survive 
only  in  history  and  on  the  stage."  It  is  curious 
that  the  first  public  official  document  in  which 
these  opinions  are  clearly  set  forth  should  be  our 
own  Declaration  of  Independence  ;  for  it  is  there 
proclaimed  that  all  men  are  "equal,"  and  that 
"  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain 
inalienable  rights,  among  which  are  life,  liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness."  So  in  France,  the 
first  article  of  "The  Declaration  of  the  Rights  of 
.Man  and  of  the  Citizen,"  adopted  in  1789  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Revolution,  asserts,  "Men  are 
born  free  and  equal,  and  have  the  same  rights." 
And  as  a  logical  result  of  this  declaration, "based 
upon  the  teaching  of  Rousseau,  the  French  Con- 
vention (Feb.  4,  179-1 )  decreed  that  negro  slavery 
should  be  abolished  in  all  the  French  Colonies, 
and  that  all  men  therein  should  have  the  rights 
of    French  citizens.     Two  things  are  worthy  of 
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remark  concerning  this  decree  :  (1)  That  it  was 
the  first  act  by  which  any  nation  in  Europe  de- 
creed the  abolition  of  slavery  ;  ami,  (L')  That  the 
men  and  the  nation  adopting  it  were  so  far  from 
being  Christians,  that  they  had,  only  three  months 
before  i Is  date,  enthroned  and  w orsh i pped  a  w<  n  nan 
as  the  goddess  of  reason  in  the  Cathedral  of  Notre 
Dame  at  Paris. 

ISy  the  side  of  these  attacks  of  the  French  phi- 
losophers on  slavery  as  a  \iolaliou  of  natural 
lights,  there  be^an  a  movement  about  the  same 
time,  chiefly  in  England  and  in  this  country,  hav- 
ing the  same  object  in  view,  but  lounded  wholly  i 
upon  convictions  of  Christian  duty-  Conscience  ; 
was  here  substituted  for  mere  sentiment,  as  the  j 
impulse  to  action  ;  and  the  result  was  (.lint  earnest, 
persistent,  and  personal  work  which  is  prompted 
by  deep,  conscientious  conviction  of  duty.  The 
African  slave-trade  was  made  at  first  the.  main 
point  of  attack  by  the  abolitionists.  In  1772 
Granville  Sharp  urged  its  suppression  on  religious 
grounds.  Just  before  the  Revolution,  Virginia 
petitioned  that  no  more  African  slaves  should  be 
sent  into  the  Colony  ;  a  few  years  later,  Clarkson, 
a  man  of  deeply  religions  nature,  gave  up  his 
whole  life  to  efforts  to  convince  his  countrymen 
that  they  should  prohibit  the  slave-trade  by  law, 
as  violating  every  principle  of  Christian  humani- 
ty. The  only  religious  denomination  which  as  a 
body  took  an  active  part  in  this  work  was  the 
Quakers,  who  presented  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons a  petition  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave- 
trade  in  1784.  By  incessant  work,  and  constant 
agitation  of  the  subject  in  the  press  and  at  public 
meetings,  the  little  band  of  abolitionists  gained 
the  support  of  many  prominent  public  men  in  Eng- 
land, \\rilberforce,  Pitt,  Fox,  and  Burke  among 
the  rest.  Such  was  the  feeling  roused  by  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  subject,  and  especially  the  general 
conviction  of  the  violation  of  Christian  duty  in 
maintaining  the  traffic,  that,  forced  at  last  by  the 
outcry  of  the  public  conscience,  Parliament  abol- 
ished the  slave-trade  in  ls<)7.  This  movement  in 
England  may  be  considered  as  directed  wholly  by 
Christian  sentiment. 

In  the  United  States  the  foreign  slave-trade  was 
prohibited  in  lSUS  by  virtue  of  a  power  conferred 
-upon  Congress  by  the  Constitution.  Shortly  after- 
wards, all  the  maritime  nations  of  Europe  followed 
the  example  of  England  and  of  this  country ;  and 
the  work  was  fittingly  crowned  by  the  declara- 
tion of  the  European  Congress  of  Vicuna  in  1815, 
engaging  all  the  powers  to  discourage  the  traffic, 
as  one  "reproved  by  the  law  of  n  lit/ion  and  of 
nature:"  thus  recognizing  the  two  forces,  religion 
and  philosophy,  which  had  combined  to  bring 
about  the  result. 

In  this  country  the  testimony  of  the  Quakers,  as 
a  religious  body,  against  slavery  has  been  uniform 
from  the  beginning.  In  1088  (lie  German  Friends 
residing  in  Germantown,  now  a  part  of  Philadel- 
phia, petitioned  the  Yearly  Meeting  to  take  meas- 
ures against  slaveholding.  From  109b  to  177b,  the 
society  nearly  every  year  declared  "  the  importing, 
purchase,  or  sale  of  slaves"  by  its  members  to 
be  a  "disownable  offence."  John  Woolman  and 
Anthony  Benezet,  illustrious  as  Quaker  philan- 
thropists, were  the  pioneer  abolitionists  of  mod- 
ern times.  In  177b  the  holding  of  slaves  was 
prohibited    by  the   discipline  of   the   Society  of 


Friends,  and  since  that  time  its  members  have 
always  been  conspicuous  in  supporting  antislavery 
opinions  and  legislation. 

The  highest,  judicatory  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  this  country  is  said  (Stanton:  The 
Church  and  /he  lit  In  Ihon,  p.  ohs)  to  have  made  a 
lormal  declaration  in  favor  of  the  abolition  of 
slavery  no  less  than  six  times  between  1787  and 
ISoO ;  viz.,  in  1787  ;  in  17!i:>,  re-affirming  its  action 
iu  1 7 s 7 -  in  17!)."i,  by  expressing  "the  deepest  con- 
cern that  any  vestiges  of  slavery  remained  in  the 
country;"  in  1S15,  and  again  in  ISIS,  denouncing 
slavery  "as  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  law  of 
God."  In  1st)  and  in  lSlllthe  General  Assembly 
(Old  School)  in  its  action,  without  avowing  any 
change  of  opinion  as  to  the  sinfulness  of  slavery, 
dwelt  more  particularly  upon  the  formidable  ob- 
stacles to  the  practical  work  of  emancipation.  In 
ISO-],  during  the  Rebellion,  that  body  being  no 
longer  hampered  by  complications  of  this  kind, 
proclaimed  opeiih  "the  evil  and  guilt  of  slavery," 
and  its  earnest  desire  for  its  extirpation. 

The  Methodist-Episcopal  Church  has  been 
opposed  to  slavery  from  the  beginning.  At  the 
organization  of  the  General  Conference  in  1781.  a, 
general  rule  of  its  discipline  was  adopted,  declar- 
ing slavery  contrary  "to  the  golden  law  of  God 
and  the  inalienable  rights  of  mankind,"  and  di- 
recting that  preachers  holding  slaves  should  be 
expelled.  Still,  the  rule  was  often  evaded,  and 
not  executed,  out  of  regard  for  the  position  of  the 
Southern  members  of  the  denomination.  After 
1808  slaveholding  among  the  private  members  of 
the  society  was  not  made  a  subject  of  discipline, 
notwithstanding  that  the  old  rule  affirming  slave- 
ry to  be  u,  great  evil,  and  that  slaveholding  should 
be  a  bar  to  office  in  the  church,  was  still  unre- 
pealed. 

The  aggressive  antislavery  sentiment  at  the 
North  was  always  very  powerful  among  the  Meth- 
odists; and  in  the  General  Conference  of  1844  it 
was  strong  enough  to  effect  the  passage  of  a  reso- 
lution by  which  Bishop  Andrew,  who  had  come 
into  the  possession  of  certain  slaves  in  right  of 
his  wife,  was  requested  to  suspend  the  exercise 
of  all  episcopal  functions  until  the  slaves  were 
freed.  This  led  to  the  disruption  of  the  confer- 
ence, and  the  formal  ion  of  two  Methodist-Episco- 
pal churches  in  this  country,  —  one  at  the  North, 
and  the  other  at  the  South. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  there  were,  before 
the  war,  in  the  Northern  States,  vast  multitudes  of 
Christians  of  thoroughly  antislavery  sentiments 
who  took  no  active  part  in  the  abolition  move- 
ment, because  they  were  restrained  by  conscien- 
tious convictions  as  to  their  duties  as  citizens  ;  but 
when  slavery  was  made  the  pretext  of  rebellion, 
and  war  against  the  government,  and  an  attempt 
was  made  to  found  an  empire  the  corner-stone  of 
which  was  slavery,  and  especially  when  the  Na- 
tional Government  bad  decreed  the  emancipation 
of  the  slaves,  every  motive  for  its  further  tolera- 
tion was  removed. 

Lit.  —  Waij.ox  :  Hist,  de  ['Esrlaragc  dans  Van- 
lii/uili';  Frossard  :  La  cause  des  Negres  ;  Biot  : 
L'abolition  d<>  I'esclarai/e  dans  V Occident;  Lar- 
luxjrE:  U  h'.schwaije  chez  lex  Nations  Chritiennes  ; 
Copley  :  llisl.  of  Slarerii ;  Brace  :  Ccsta  Chrisli; 
Milmax:  Hist,  of  Latin  ('/iristiani/i/;  Lkvasseur: 
Hist,  des  classes  ouvriires ;  Stanton  :    The  Church 
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and  the  Rebellion;  Wilson*  :  Rite  of  the  Slave-Power; 
Williams:  Hist,  of  the  Negro  Race;  Statement  of 
the  Rise  und  Progress  of  the  Testimony  of  Friends 
in  Regard  to  Slavery,  184:3.  C.  J.  STILLS. 

SLAVIC  BIBLE  VERSIONS,  See  JBible  Aver- 
sions. 

SLEIDAN  (originally  PHIL1PPSOHN),  Johan- 
nes, b.  at  Sleiden,  near  Aix-la-Chapelle,  1506;  d. 
at  Strassburg,  Oct.  31,  1556.  He  studied  ancient 
languages  and  literatures  at  Liege  and  Cologne, 
and  afterwards  j  urisprudence  and  history  in  Paris ; 
embraced  the  Reformation  ;  settled  at  Strassburg, 
and  was  much  used  by  the  Protestant  princes  of 
Germany  in  diplomatic  missions  to  England,  the 
Council  of  Trent,  etc.  His  celebrated  work  on 
the  history  of  the  Reformation  in  Germany  (De 
statu  religionis  et  reipublicce  Carolo  Quinto  Ccesare 
commentarii,  Strassburg,  1553-56)  he  wrote  at  the 
instance  of  the  leaders  of  the  Schmalcaldian 
League.  It  was  translated  into  German,  Dutch, 
Italian,  English  (with  his  life,  London,  1689),  and 
Swedish,  and  appeared  in  eighty  editions  before 
1780.  His  De  i/uatuor  suinmis  imperils  libri  tres 
(1557)  was  very  much  read.  On  the  Roman-Catho- 
lic side,  Fontaine,  Gennep,  Surius,  and  Maimburg 
wrote  against  him.  [See  Baumgarten :  Ueber 
S's  Leben  u.  Briefwechsel  (Strassburg,  1878),  and 
Briefwechsel  (1881).]  net-decker. 

SMALCALD  ARTICLES  AND  LEAGUE.     See 

SfJHMALCALD   All!  ICI.ES. 

SMALLEY,  John,  D.D.,  b.  in  Columbia,  Conn., 
June  4,  1734;  d.  in  New  Britain,  Conn.,  -Tune  1, 
1820,  within  three  days  of  being  eighty-six  years 
old.  He  was  prepared  for  Yale  College  by  his 
pastor,  Eleazer  Wheelock,  afterward  president  of 
Dartmouth ;  was  befriended  while  at  Yale  by 
Ezra  Stiles,  afterward  president  of  the  college ; 
was  graduated  in  1756.  He  was  thought  by  Dr. 
Wheelock  to  have  been  converted  in  early  child- 
hood. At  the  age  of  six  years  he  had  been  deeply 
affected  by  the  preaching  of  Whitefield.  In  col- 
lege, however,  he  began  to  doubt  the  genuineness 
of  his  conversion,  became  painfully  despondent, 
and  at  length  ascribed  what  he  sometimes  called 
his  actual,  and  sometimes  his  second,  conversion, 
to  the  reading  of  Edwards  on  the  Will.  This 
was  one  of  the  facts  which  led  him  through  life 
to  oppose  all  religious  excitements  which  did  not 
spring  from  the  influence  of  religious  doctrine. 
It  led  him  to  become  a  leader  in  the  contest 
against  the  fanaticism  of  the  Separatists,  against 
the  Half-way  Covenant,  —  a  leader  in  defence  of 
the  New-England  theology. 

Having  pursued  his  theological  studies  with 
Dr.  Joseph  Bellamy,  he  was  ordained  April  10, 
175W,  over  the  Congregational  Church  in  New 
Britain,  Conn.  He  remained  in  this  pastorate 
more  than  fifty-five  years  —  without  a  colleague, 
more  than  fifty-one  years.  In  the  pulpit  he  fixed 
his  eyes  on  his  manuscript,  read  it  with  a  harsh 
and  nasal  voice,  with  few,  and  those  awkward, 
gestures;  yet  he  enchained  the  attention  of  his 
hearers  by  his  exhibition  of  naked  doctrines,— 
often  the  distinguishing  doctrines  of  Calvinism. 
The  marked  success  of  his  pastorate  is  a  matter 
of  historical  interest.  His  success  as  a  theologi- 
cal instructor  was  yet  more  remarkable.  Twenty 
of  his  pupils  can  now  be  remembered.  One  of 
them  was  an  eminent  revivalist,  and  was  accus- 
tomed to  read  in  the  pulpit  a  printed  sermon  of 


Smalley,  and  to  read  it  with  such  impressive  elo- 
cution that  the  reports  of  its  influence  are  well- 
nigh  fabulous.  Two  of  Smalley's  pupils  were 
Nathanael  Emmons  of  Franklin,  and  Ebenezer 
Porter,  who,  as  a  professor  at  Andover,  exerted  a 
formative  influence  on  the  seminary.  Two  other 
theological  pupils  of  Smalley  turned  their  atten- 
tion afterward  from  the  ministerial  to  the  legal 
profession.  One  of  these  was  Oliver  Ellsworth, 
who  became  chief  justice  pf  the  United  States : 
the  other  was  Jeremiah  Mason,  to  whom  Daniel 
Webster  ascribed  much  of  his  own  success  at  the 
bar.  The  pupils  of  Smalley  were  charmed  with 
his  wit,  but  often  awed  by  the  severity  of  his 
criticisms.  He  studied  fourteen  hours  a  day,  yet 
made  no  parade  of  learning.  He  was  confident 
in  his  opinions,  and  impatient  of  contradiction, 
but  was  venerated  for  his  profound  and  simple- 
hearted  piety. 

Four  of  his  sermons  had  an  epochal  influence. 
Two  of  the  four  were  on  Natural  and  Moral  In- 
ability, published  in  1769,  republished  in  England. 
Two  were  entitled  Justification  through  Christ  an 
Act  of  Free  Grace,  and  None  but  Believers  saved 
through  the  All-Sufficient  Satisfaction  of  Christ,  1786, 
1787,  repeatedly  republished.  In  addition  to 
other  sermons  in  separate  pamphlets,  Dr.  Smalley 
published  in  1803  a  volume  of  Discourses,  and  in 
1814,  when  he  was  eighty  years  old,  a  second 

volume.  EDWARDS  A.  PARK. 

SMARACDUS,  abbot  of  the  monastery  of  St. 
Michael,  situated  on  the  Meuse,  in  the  diocese  of 
Verdun,  was  one  of  the  most  learned  theologians 
of  the  Carolingian  age,  and  held  in  great  esteem 
both  by  Charlemagne  and  Lewis  the  Pious.  His 
writings,  however,  consisting  of  commentaries  on 
the  New  Testament,  on  the  rules  of  St.  Bene- 
dict, etc.,  are  mere  compilations,  altogether  with- 
out originality.  They  are  found  in  Migne :  Patrol. 
Latin.,  vol.  102.  —  Another  Smaragdus,  whose 
true  name  was  Ardo,  was  a  friend  of  Benedict  of 
Aniane,  and  wrote  his  life.  ,  See  Act.  Sanct.,  and 
Migne  :  Patr.  Lat.,  vol.  103.  ZiiCKLER. 

SMART,  Christopher,  b.  at  Shipbourne,  Kent, 
1722 ;  d.  in  the  King's  Bench  prison,  1771 ;  fel- 
low of  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge,  1745 ;  fol- 
lowed literature  in  London,  and  led  a  disorderly 
and  dissipated  life,  whicli  did  not  quench  his. 
religious  feeling.  Among  his  works  are  The 
Parables  of  Christ  done  into  ~\'erse,  1765;  On  the 
Divine  Attributes;  and  A  Translation  of  the  Psalms 
of  David  attempted  in  the  Spirit  of  Christianity, 
with  Hymns  for  the  Fasts  and  Festivals,  4to,  1765. 
These  are  piously  intended,  and  curious,  but  met 
with  no  success.  More  memorable  is  his  Song  to 
David,  written  on  the  wall  of  a  madhouse,  or, 
according  to  the  old  tradition,  indented  with  a 
key  on  the  wainscot,  he  being  debarred  the  use 
of  pen,  ink,  and  paper.  v.  M.  bird. 

SMECTYMNUUS,  a  word  made  up  of  the 
initials  of  .V(tephen)  il/(  arshall),  ^(dmund)  C(al- 
amy),  7'(homas)  F(oung),  il/(atthew)  A'(ew- 
comen),  and  IF(illiam)  .S'(purstow),  who  composed 
in  common  a  treatise  in  reply  to  Bishop  Joseph 
Hall's  Hiimblr  remonstrance  to  Uie  high  court  of 
Parliament,  London,  1640,  under  the  title,  An 
answer  to  a  booke  entituled  "An  humble  remonstrance, 
in  which  the  originall  of  liturgy  and  episcopacy  is 
discussed,  1641  (104  pp.  4to);  and  later  in  the 
same  year,  A  vindication  of  the  answer  to  the  hum- 
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ble  remonstrance  from  the  unjust  imputations  of 
fricolousnessc  and  falsehood :  wherein  the  cause  of 
liluryy  and  episcopacy  is  further  debated.  The 
debate  was  upon  these  two  heads:  (1)  <>i'  the 
antiquity  of  liturgies,  or  forms  of  prayer;  (2)  of 
the  apostolical  institution  of  diocesan  episcopacy. 
See  Xeale:  Hist.  Puritans,  vol.  i.  pt.  ii.  o.  viii. 
Harper's  ed.,  pp.  303  sqq. 

SMITH,  Eli,  a  distinguished  American  mission- 
ary, and  translator  of  the  Bible  into  Arabic;  was 
b.'at  Xorthford,  Conn..  Sept.  15,  1801  ;  d.  at  Bey- 
rout,  Syria.  Jan.  11,  1857.  lie  graduated  at  Yale 
College,  1821,  and  at  Andover  Seminary  in  1820; 
and  in  May  of  the  same  year  embarked  as  a 
missionary  of  the  American  Hoard  to  .Malta.  In 
1827  he  went  to  Beyrout,  and  in  March,  1830, 
undertook  with  Mr.  lhvight,  under  directions 
from  the  American  Hoard,  a  journey  through 
Persia,  to  get  information  concerning  the  Xesto- 
rian  Christians.  The  expedition,  which  lasted  a 
year,  and  during  which  the  travellers  visited  the 
grave  of  Henry  Martyn  at  Tocat,  resulted  in  the 
establishment  of  a  mission  among  that  people. 
Smith  published  an  account  of  the  journey,  in 
Missionary  Researches  in  Armenia,  i if  the  ll/e.  Kli 
Smith  and  H.  G.  0.  Dtcic/ht,  etc.  (Boston,  1833, 
2  vols.,  London,  1*34).  In  1838  Dr.  Smith  ac- 
companied Dr.  Edward  Robinson  on  a  journey 
from  Suez  through  the  Sinaitic  peninsula  and  up 
the  Jordan.  lie  accompanied  the  same  scholar 
on  his  journey  in  1852.  and  contributed  materi- 
ally to  the  accuracy  and  discoveries  of  Robin- 
son's Researches.  In  1840  he  began  his  translation 
of  the  Bible  into  Arabic,  having  the  assistance 
of  Butrus  el-Bistany  and  Nasif  el-Yasijee.  By 
August,  1853,  he  had  completed  the  translation  of 
the  four  Gospels.  Before  his  death  he  succeeded 
in  translating  the  entire  New  Testament,  and  the 
Pentateuch,  historical  books,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah, 
and  other  portions  of  the  Old  Testament.  His 
labors  have  been  supplemented  by  the  scholarship 
of  Dr.  Van  Dyke.  Dr.  Smith  possessed  eminent 
attainments  in  Arabic,  and  will  always  have  a 
distinguished  place  in  the  annals  of  the  Ameri- 
can mission  at  Beyrout.  For  a  good  account  of 
his  life,  see  Missionary  Herald,  1857,  pp.  224- 
229. 

SMITH,  George,  b.  in  England  about  1825; 
d.  at  Aleppo,  Aug.  19,  1870.  He  began  life  as 
bank-note,  copper  and  steel  plate  engraver; 
taught  himself  the  Oriental  languages,  and  first 
came  into  prominence  in  1800  by  a  contribution 
to  The  London,  Alheueewm,  upon  the  Tribute  of 
Jehu,  which  revealed  his  studies,  assiduously 
carried  on  at  leisure  moments,  of  the  Xinevite 
sculptures  in  the  British  Museum.  In  1*07  he 
was  appointed  a  senior  assistant  of  the  Lower  Sec- 
tion in  the  department  of  Egyptian  and  Oriental 
Antiquities  in  the  British  Museum,  and  from 
thence  on  stood  in  the  first  rank  of  Assyrian 
scholars.  He  made  expeditions  to  Nineveh  in 
1*73  at  the  expense  of  the  London  Daily  Tele- 
graph (newspaper),  and  in  1874  and  1875  on 
behalf  of  the  British  Museum,  and  obtained 
immense  treasure  in  cuneiform  inscriptions,  etc. 
His  popular  works  were  Assyrian  ]>isrncerics 
(1875),  History  of  Assyria  from  the  Monuments 
(1875),  The  Assyrian  Eponym  ('anon  (1875),  Chal- 
dean Account  of  Genesis  (1*70,  new  ed.  by  Sayee, 
1880),  History  of  Sennacherib.      See  Cooper  :    'liia- 


f/ra/diicid  Dictionary,  supplement,  s.v. ;  art.  Cunei- 
form   1  NSCRIPTIONS. 

SMITH,  Henry  Boynton,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  an  emi- 
nent American  scholar  and  divine;  b.  in  Port- 
laud,  Me.,  Nov.  21,  1815;  d.  in  New  York,  Feb. 
7,  1*77.  lie  was  graduated  at  Bowdoin  College 
in  the  elass  of  1*31  ;  studied  theology  at  Andover 
and  Bangor,  and  then  spent  a  year  as  tutor  in 

|  (ireek,  and  librarian,  at  bowdoin.     Late  in  1837 

I  he  wenl  abroad  on  account  of  ill-health,  and  passed 
the  winter  in  Paris,  hearing  lectures  at  the  Sor- 
bonne,  at  the  Institute,  and  at  the  Royal  Acade- 
my. The  next  two  years  were  spent  chiefly  at 
Halle  and  Berlin,  in  enriching  his  mind  with  the 
treasures  of  German  thought  and  culture.  The 
friendships  formed  at  this  time  with  Tholuck, 
Ulrici,  Meander,  Twesten,  Baron  von  Kottwitz, 
Kahuis,  Besser,  Godot,  and  others,  eminent  then 
or  since  as  theologians  and  men  of  faith,  he 
counted  among  the  greatest  blessings  of  his  life 
abroad.  After  a  short  visit  to  England,  he  re- 
turned home  in  the  summer  of  1840,  and  was  at 
once  licensed  to  preach  the  gospel.  But  his 
health  again  gave  way,  delaying  his  settlement 
until  the  close  of  1*12,  when  he  was  ordained  as 
pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  at  West 
Amesbury,  Mass.  Here  he  labored  four  years 
with  zeal  and  success,  supplying  also  during  two 
winters  the  chair  of  Hebrew  at  Andover.  In 
1847  he  became  professor  of  mental  and  moral 
philosophy  in  Amherst  College.  In  1850  he 
accepted  a  call  to  the  chair  of  church  history  in 
the  Union  Theological  Seminary  of  New-York 
City.  Three  years  later  he  was  transferred  to 
the  chair  of  systematic  theology.  In  both  de- 
partments he  wrought  with  the  hand  of  a  master, 
and,  alike  by  his  teaching  and  his  writings,  won 
a  commanding  position  as  one  of  the  foremost 
scholars  and  divines  of  the  country.  His  influ- 
ence was  soon  felt  throughout  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  was  especially  powerful  in  shaping- 
opinion  in  the  New  School  branch  of  it  to  which 
he  belonged.  He  wrote  a  good  deal  for  the 
editorial  columns  of  The  New-York  Erangelist,  on 
religious  and  ecclesiastical  topics  of  the  day; 
while  in  The  American  Theological  Review,  in 
The  American  Presbyterian  and  Theological  lie- 
rieic,  and,  later,  in  The  Presbyterian  Quarterly  and 
Princeton  Reciew,  he  discussed  the  leading  philo- 
sophical and  theological  questions  of  the  age. 
( )f  the  first-named  review  he  was  the  sole  editor, 
and  of  the  other  two  he  was  joint  editor.  lie 
contributed  articles  on  Schelling,  Hegel,  Calvin, 
Pantheism,  the  Reformed  Churches,  and  other 
subjects,  to  Appletons'  Cyclopudia.  In  1850  he 
published  Tables  of  Church  History,  a  work  em- 
bodying the  results  of  vast  labor.  In  1803  he 
wasele'cted  moderator  of  the  General  Assembly 
at  Philadelphia,  and  the  next  year,  at  Dayton, 
preached  a  sermon  before  that  body  on  Christian 
Union  ami  Ecclesiastical  Re-union,  which  did  much 
to  bring  together  again  the  two  severed  branches 
of  the  'Presbyterian  Church.  He  took  a  leading- 
part  in  the  memorable  Union  Convention  at 
Philadelphia  in  1*07.  During  the  war  he  wrote 
very  ably  in  support  of  the  national  cause.  In 
1*5U  he  revisited  Europe,  also  in  1800,  and  again 

1  in  180!).  The  latter  visit,  which  was  caused  by 
overwork  and  the  breaking-down  of  his  system, 

1  lasted  a  year  and  a  half,  and  included  a  journey 
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to  the  East.  After  bis  return  he  resumed  his 
labors  in  the  seminary,  but  with  health  so  greatly 
enfeebled,  that  early  in  1874  he  resigned  his 
chair,  and  was  mads  professor  emeritus.  After 
long'  struggles  with  disease,  and  severe  suffering, 
he  entered  into  rest. 

Whether  regarded  as  a  theologian,  as  a  philo- 
sophical thinker,  or  as  a  general  scholar  and  critic, 
Dr.  Smith  was  one  of  the  most  gifted  and  accom- 
plished men  of  his  time.  Such  was  the  opinion 
of  him  often  expressed  by  those  best  qualified  to 
judge,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  Unfortunately, 
with  the  exception  of  his  invaluable  History  of 
the  Church  of  Christ,  in  Chronological  Tables,  his 
writings  consist  chiefly  of  occasional  discourses, 
essays,  and  reviews.  But,  although  occasional, 
they  discuss  many  of  the  most  important  and 
vital  questions  of  the  age ;  and  they  do  it  with 
such  exhaustive  power,  that  in  several  instances 
the  discourse  or  essay  might  readily  be  enlarged 
into  a  book,  with  no  other  change  than  that  of 
greater  fulness  of  statement  and  illustration.  His 
address  at  Andover  in  1849,  on  The  Relations  of 
Faith  and  Philosophy,  may  serve  as  an  example. 
The  strong  points  are  so  vividly  presented,  the 
principles  involved  are  set  forth  with  such  dis- 
tinctness, the  discussion  is  so  luminous  and  com- 
plete, that  a  whole  treatise  on  the  subject  could 
hardly  add  to  the  force  of  the  argument.  This 
address  was  greatly  admired,  and  at.  once  attracted 
to  its  author  general  attention.  It  was  reprinted 
in  Edinburgh,  and  elicited  the  highest  praise  from 
such  men  as  Sir  William  Hamilton  and  Rev.  Dr. 
John  Brown.  Referring  to  this  address,  and  to 
the  inaugural  discourse  on  Church  History,  Mr. 
Bancroft,  the  eminent  historian,  wrote  to  Dr. 
Smith,  "I  know  no  one  in  the  country  but  your- 
self who  could  have  written  them."  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  the  United  States  has  produced 
no  theologian  who  combined  in  a  higher  degree 
than  Dr.  Smith  great  learning,  the  best  literary 
and  philosophical  culture,  wise,  discriminating 
thought,  and  absolute  devotion  to  Christ  and  his 
kingdom.1  It  is  deeply  to  be  regretted  that  he 
was  not  spared  to  give  to  the  public  his  theologi- 
cal system.  It  had  been  elaborated  with  the 
utmost  care,  contained  the  ripe  fruit  of  his  genius, 
as  well  as  of  his  faitli  and  his  lifelong  studies, 
and  would  have  been  a  lasting  boon  to  the  world. 
Its  informing  idea  is  happily  expressed  in  his  early 
address  at  Andover;  as,  e.g.,  in  the  passage, 
"  Christianity  is  not  only  an  historic  revelation 
and  an  internal  experience,  but  also  an  organic, 
diffusive,  plastic,  and  triumphant  force  in  human 
history;  and  in  this  history,  as  in  the  revelation 
and  as  in  the  experience,  the  centre  around  which 
all  revolves  is  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ."  Pro- 
fessor Smith  was  specially  gifted  as  a  theological 
teacher,  arousing  enthusiasm  in  his  students, 
inspiring  them  with  reverence  for  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, fostering  in  them  a  devout,  earnest,  catho- 
lic spirit,  dealing  gently  and  wisely  with  their 
doubts;  and  impressing  upon  them  continually, 
alike  by  example  and  instruction,  the  sovereign 


1  "Ich  habe  Heniiy  B.  SjtlTn  als  einen  der  ereten,  wenn 
nicht  als  eif-u-n  amerikanischen  Theologen  der  Ge^-nwan 
aiijirschen ;  fi'sigc^viindet  im  christlichen  Glauben,  frei  und 
wc-ittn  Hei-zeciB  und  Blickes,  philosophiwben  (UiFtes  und  fiir 
nysteniatische  Tlic-olusjie  ungewolmlich  begabl.  —  Dr.  Dor- 
neb  of  Berlin. 


claims  of  their  Redeemer,  the  glory  of  his  king- 
dom, and  the  blessedness  of  a  life  consecrated  to 
him.  His  services  to  the  Union  Theological 
Seminary  were  varied  and  inestimable.  The 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  also 
owes  him  a  lasting  debt  of  gratitude.  lie  has 
been  called  "the  hero  of  re-union,"  and  certainly 
no  man  better  merited  the  praise.  His  genial  in- 
fluence as  a  teacher  of  divine  truth  was  equally 
wide  and  strong,  and,  wherever  felt,  it  was  an 
ennobling  and  irenical  influence,  tending  to  exalt 
the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints,  and  to  draw 
closer  together  all  sincere  disciples  of  Jesus.  Nor 
did  his  influence  cease  with  his  death.  His  name 
continues  to  be  spoken  with  love  and  reverence ; 
his  opinions  are  still  full  of  vital  force ;  and  all 
schools  of  Christian  thought  appeal  to  him  as  to 
a  master  in  Israel.  A  very  full  and  admirable 
account  of  him  will  be  found  in  Henry  Boynton 
■Smith  :  his  Life  and  Work,  edited  by  his  wife,  New 
York,  1881.  See  also  Faith  and  Philosophy,  Dis- 
courses and  Essays  by  Henry  B.  Smith,  edited  by 
Dr.  Prentiss,  New  York,  1877;  Apologetics,  a 
Course  of  Lectures,  1882  ;  Introduction  to  Christian 
Theology,  comprising  (I. )  A  General  Introduction, 
(II.)  Sjiicial  Introduction,  or  the  Prolegomena  of 
Systematic  Theology,  1883  (both  edited  by  Professor 
YV.  S.  Karr,  D.IK).  GEORGE  L.  PRENTISS. 

SMITH,  John,  the  Cambridge  Platonist;  b.  at 
Achurch,  near  Oundle,  in  Northamptonshire, 
161m  ;  entered  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge, 
April.  lfl.'JS;  chosen  fellow  of  Queen's,  1644;  d. 
there  Aug.  7,  1652.  His  fame  rests  upon  his 
posthumous  Select  Discourses  (London,  1660,  4th 
ed.,  Cambridge,  1850),  which  "show  an  uncom- 
mon reach  of  understanding,  and  penetration,  as 
well  as  an  immense  treasure  of  learning  in  their 
author."  See  his  biography  in  the  Discourses; 
John*  Tullocii  :  Rational  Theology,  vol.  ii.  ;  art. 
Platuxists  (Cambridge). 

SMITH,  John  Cotton,  D.D.,  Protestant-Episco- 
pal ;  b.  at  Andover,  Mass.,  Aug.  4,  1S2C  ;  d.  in 
New-York  City,  Monday,  Jan.  0,  1882.  He  was 
a  descendant  of  John  Cotton  and  Cotton  Mather, 
and  a  grandson  of  Dr.  Leonard  Woods ;  gradu- 
ated at  Jiowdoin  College  in  1847;  was  from  1850 
to  1852  rector  of  St.  John's  Church,  Bangor,  Me. ; 
from  1852  to  1859,  assistant  minister  in  Trinity 
Church,  Boston;  and  from  1S60  till  his  death, 
lector  of  the  Church  of  the  Ascension,  New-York 
City.  He  was  an  able  scholar,  an  eloquent 
preacher,  a  most  influential  leader  of  thought  in 
his  church,  and  one  of  the  originators  of  the 
"Church  Congress;  "  while  in  his  public  relations 
he  was  a  large-hearted  philanthropist,  ready  to  do 
all  in  his  power  for  the  general  good;  prominently 
connected  with  the  Bible  Society,  the  Evangelical 
Alliance,  the  Board  of  Missions,  and  particularly 
interested  in  tenement-house  reform.  He  edited 
Church  and  Stale,  was  a  frequent  contributor  to 
the  press,  and  published  Miscellanies,  Old  and 
New  (Xew  York,  1876;,  and  Brier  Hill  Lectures  on 
Present  Aspects  of  the  Church,  New  York,  1881. 
By  his  writings,  sermons,  and  addresses,  and  by 
the  attractive  influence  of  his  personal  character, 
he  did  more,  perhaps,  than  any  one  person  of  his 
time  to  develop  a  generous  spirit  of  toleration 
between  various  schools  of  thought,  and  that 
state  of  harmony  which  now  prevails  in  the  Epis- 
copal Church.  <;.  p.  FLICHTNEK. 
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SMITH,  John  Pye,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  b.  at  Sheffield, 
May  25,  1774;  d.  at,  Guildford,  Surrey  (Loudon), 
Feb.  5,  1851  ;  an  English  Congregational  divine 
and  author;  studied  theology  at  Botherhaui  Col- 
lege, under  l!ev.  l>r.  Edward  Williams;  was  pro- 
fessor of  theology  at  Ilomorton  College  from 
1805  to  1850.  A  man  of  unusual  learning,  and 
of  most  admirable  Christian  spirit.  lie  was  one 
of  the  earliest  among  dissenters  to  recognize  the 
value  of  the  contributions  to  theology  made  by 
German  scholars,  and  to  essay  i  reconciliation 
between  modern  science  and  divine  revelation, 
bringing  on  himself  thereby  no  small  suspicion 
on  the  part  of  less  enlightened  brethren.  His 
Scripture  Testimony  to  the  Messiah  (London,  181.8- 
21,1'  vols.,  6th  ed.,  1808)  is  an  elaborate  exegetical 
study  of  all  the  passages  of  Scripture  referring  to 
Christ.  In  Four  Discourses  on  the  Sacrifice  unit 
Priesthood  of  Jesus  Christ  (Loudon,  1828,  5th  ed., 
Edinb.,  1808)  he  defends  the  Evangelical  against 
the  Socinian  doctrine.  Scripture  ami  Geology 
(London,  1800.  5th  ed.,  1854)  was  the  Congrega- 
tional Lecture  for  1809.  His  First  Lines  of  Chris- 
tian Theology  was  published  after  his  death  (1854, 
2d  ed.,  1800),  and  contains  his  lectures  to  his 
classes,  in  syllabus  form.  See  J.  Medway  :  Me- 
moirs of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  John  Pye  Smith, 
London,  1850."  'f.  h.  HARLIxa. 

SMITH,  Joseph.     See  Mormons. 

SMITH,  Samuel  Stanhope,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Pres- 
byterian; b.  at  Pequea,  Penn.,  March  16,  1750; 
d.  at  Princeton,  X.J.,  Aug.  21,  1819.  He  was 
graduated  from  Princeton  College,  1767;  tutor 
there,  1770-70  ;  first  president  of  Hampden  Sid- 
ney College,  1775;  professor  of  moral  philosophy, 
1779;  and  president,  1794-1812.  In  1786  he  was 
a  member  of  the  committee  which  drew  up  the 
Form  of  Government  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
He  had  a  high  reputation  as  a  pulpit  orator  and 
a  college  president.  He  published  Sermons,  New- 
ark, N.J.,  1790  ;  Evidences  of  Christian  Religion, 
Phila.,  1809  ;  Moral  and  Political  Philosophy,  Tren- 
ton. X.J.,  1812;  Principles  of  Natural  and  Revealed 
Religion,  New  Brunswick,'  X.J.,  1815;  (posthu- 
mous) Sermons,  with  Memoir,  Philadelphia,  1821, 
2  vols.     SeeSpRAGUE:  Annals,  iii.  005-045. 

SMITH,  Sydney,  Church  of  England;  b.  at 
Woodford,  Essex,  June  0, 1771 ;  d.  in  London,  Feb. 
22,  1845.  He  was  graduated  at  Oxford,  1792; 
took  holy  orders,  1794 ;  was  minister  of  Charlotte 
Episcopal  chapel,  Edinburgh,  1707-1*02;  canon 
of  Bristol.  1828;  and  canon  residentiary  of  St. 
Paul's,  1801.  He  is  one  of  the  most  famous  of 
English  wits;  but  he  was  also  a  forcible,  earnest 
preacher,  and  a  sagacious  critic  and  reviewer. 
He  was  the  first  editor  of  The  Edinburgh  Review. 
Besides  numerous  Sermons,  he  published  Letters 
on  the  Subject  of  the  Catholics  by  P'-ler  Plymley, 
London,  1808,  which  did  much  to  promote  Catho- 
lic emancipation,  and  Elementary  Sheleh.es  of  Moral 
IJhilosophy,  1850.  See  his  Memoir  by  his  daughter, 
Lady  Holland,  London  and  New  York,  1855, 
2  vols.,  and  the  art.  in  Allibone. 

SMITH,  William  Andrew,  D.D.,  a  leading  min- 
ister of  the  Methodist-Episcopal  Church  South ; 
b.  at  Fredericksburg,  Va.,  Nov.  29,  1802;  d.  at 
Richmond,  Va.,  March  1,  1870.  His  parents  dying 
when  he  was  quite  young,  he  was  kindly  cared  for 
and  brought  up  in  the  family  of  Mr.  Hill,  a  wor- 
thy merchant  of  Petersburg!!,  Va.     He  professed 


religion  at  seventeen  years  of  age,  prepared  for 
the  ministry,  anil  was  admitted  into  the  Virginia 
Conference  in  1^25.  He  rose  rapidly  to  eminence 
in  the  conference.  In  1833  he  was  appointed 
agent  for  Randolph-Macon  College,  then  in  its 
infancy.  In  September  of  that  year,  by  a  painful 
accident,  he  was  made  a  cripple  for  life.  He  con- 
tinued to  fill  many  of  the  most  important  stations 
in  his  conference  until  1846,  when  he  was  called 
to  the  presidency  of  Jiandolph-Macon  College, 
and  while  here  he  raised,  largely  by  his  own  per- 
sonal efforts,  an  endowment  of  one  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars.  This  position,  as  well  as  that  of 
professor  of  mental  and  moral  philosophy,  he 
filled  with  great  acceptability  and  efficiency  until 
1806,  when  he  moved  to  St.  Louis,  Mo.  After 
serving  here  as  pastor  of  Centenary  Church  for 
two  years,  he  became  president  of  Central  Col- 
lege, located  at  Fayette  in  that  State,  and  raised 
for  the  institution  at  once,  by  his  personal  exer- 
tion, about  a  hundred  thousand  dollars.  About 
this  time  he  became  the  victim  of  a  fatal  mala- 
dy, which  two  years  later,  while  on  a  visit  to 
Richmond,  Va.,  terminated  in  his  death.  He 
was  a  member  of  every  general  conference  from 
1.S32  till  his  death.  At  the  eventful  general  con- 
ference of  1814  he  took  a  specially  prominent 
part;  and  in  the  celebrated  appeal  of  Rev.  Francis 
A.  Harding,  and  in  the  extra-judicial  trial  of 
Bishop  James  O.  Andrew,  lie  won  a  national 
reputation  for  deliberative  and  forensic  eloquence 
and  for  rare  powers  of  argument  and  debate. 
From  that  time  he  became  one  of  the  foremost 
men  in  Southern  Methodism.  He  was  a  hard 
student  and  an  earnest  thinker.  His  sermons 
were  clear,  forcible,  and  instructive,  being  able 
discussions  of  the  cardinal  doctrines  of  the  gospel. 
He  was  more  of  a  logician  than  of  an  orator,  yet 
his  logic  was  not  cold  and  dry,  but  steeped  in 
emotion,  and  aglow  with  zeal.  His  ministry  was 
blessed  with  powerful  revivals.  He  was  always 
bold  to  avow  and  defend  his  sentiments,  regard- 
less of  consequences.  The  vigor  and  clearness  of 
his  intellect,  his  candor,  independence,  energy,  and 
unquestioned  ability,  caused  hi  in  to  stand  in  the 
front  rank  of  the  leading  minds  in  the  Methodist- 
Episcopal  Church  South.  (See  biographical  sketch 
by  Bishop  J.  C.  Ceakbkky,  in  the  General  Min- 
utes for  1870.)  His  Philosophy  and  Practice  of 
Slaveri)  (Nashville,  1857)  attracted  wide  attention, 
and  was  universally  recognized  as  one  of  the  ablest 
presentations  of  the  Southern  side  of  the  slavery 
question  ever  published.  Yv\  F.  TILLKTT. 

SMYR'NA,  situated  on  the  Hermsean  Gulf  on 
the  coast  of  Lvdia,  became  very  prosperous 
after  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  vvas, 
during  the  first  two  centuries  of  the  Christian 
era,  one  of  the  principal  commercial  centres  of 
the'  world,  and  the  richest  and  most  beautiful 
city  of  Asia  Minor.  It  contained  a  Jewish  and  a 
Christian  congregation,  and  the  latter  had  occa- 
sion to  prove  "its'  faith  under  persecutions  insti- 
tuted by  the  former  (Rev.  i.  11,  ii.  8).  Its 
venerable  bishop,  Polvearp,  suffered  martyrdom 
under  Marcus  Aurelius  in  169.  The  city  was 
almost  totally  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  178. 
It  has  now  a"mixed  population  of  about  1,80.000. 

SMYTH,  John,  founder  of  the  General  Bap- 
tists; date  of  birth  unknown;  d.  in  Holland  in 
1612.      Like  maDy  of  the  separatists  he  was  a 
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Cambridge  man ;  matriculated  as  a  prizeman  of 
Christ's  College,  1571,  where  John  Milton  after- 
wards studied ;  took  his  B. A.  1575-76;  was  elected 
a  fellow,  and  commenced  his  M.A.  1579;  after- 
wards he  was  lecturer  at  Lincoln,  and  then  became 
vicar  of  Gainsborough,  Lincolnshire,  Eng.  Seized 
by  the  time-spirit,  he  was  restless,  fervid,  earnest, 
and  thoroughgoing.  At  the  university  he  was 
cited  before  the  vice-chancellor  for  defending  Sun- 
day, and  at  Gainsborough  he  battled  against  the 
separatists  in  defence  of  the  English  Church. 
But  his  persistent  pursuit  of  truth  precluded  con- 
tent with  Puritanism.  For  "  nine  months  "  he 
was  perplexed  about  the  "separation,"  and  dis- 
puted with  the  chief  Puritan  leaders,  but  only  to 
become  pastor  of  a  church  of  the  separatist  or 
independent  type  in  the  year  1602.  How  he  be- 
came a  Baptist  is  not  clear.  An  old  church  book 
at  Crowle,  Lincolnshire,  whose  authentic  character 
Dr.  Dexter  vehemently  denies,  says  he  was  bap- 
tized in  1606,  at  midnight,  in  the  River  Don,  by 
Elder  John  Morton.  But  his  adversaries  charged 
him  with  baptizing  himself.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
it  is  clear  that  he  emigrated,  along  with  his  little 
flock,  to  Amsterdam,  where  "he  was  sometime 
pastor  to  a  company  of  honest  and  godly  men," 
forming  "the  Second  English  Church  at  Amster- 
dam," and  sustaining  himself  by  practising  physic. 
Since  1591  James  Arminius  had  been  setting  forth 
his  theological  theses  in  opposition  to  Gomarus ; 
and  the  "  First  English  Church,"  a  Barrowist  or 
separatist  Church,  of  which  Francis  Johnson  was 
pastor,  and  Henry  Ainsworth  teacher,  was  vigor- 
ously discussing  the  burning  question  of  the  hour, 
—  the  nature  of  a  visible  church.  In  these  cir- 
cumstances Smyth  accepted  Arminian  doctrine, 
took  an  anti-Psedobaptist  view  of  baptism,  and, 
along  with  Thomas  llelwys,  published  a  "Con- 
fession of  Faith  "  in  twenty-six  articles,  of  the 
General-Baptist  pattern.  Smyth  died  ;  but  Hel- 
wys  and  some  of  his  comrades  came  to  London, 
and  founded  the  General-Baptist  Church  of  Eng- 
land. Smyth  was  a  man  of  incorruptible  sin- 
cerity, beautiful  humility,  glowing  charity,  a  fair 
scholar,  and  a  good  preacher. 

Smyth  wrote  Principles  and  Inferences  concern- 
mi/  the  Visible  Church  (Amsterdam,  1607),  Paral- 
leles,  Censures,  Observations  (16(19),  Character  of  the 
Beast  (1609),  Differences  of  the  Churches  of  the 
Separation,  Amsterdam. 

Lit.  — H.  M.  Dkxtek  :  The  True  Story  of  John 
Smyth  the  Se-Baptisl,  Bost.,  ISsl  ;  General  Baptist 
Magazine,  Lond.,  1SS2,  pp.  1-19-150;  John  Clif- 
ford: Leading  English  Baptists,  App.  x.,  xiii., 
Lond.,  1SS1 ;  B.  Evans  :  Early  English  Baptists, 
vol.  ii.,  Lond.,  1862.    JOIIX  CLIFFORD,  M.A.,  D.D. 

General  Baptists,  also  called  Arminian,  Free- 
will, and  Free  Baptists.  I.  Origin.  —  Traces  of 
churches  of  the  General-Baptist  type  are  found 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  at  Eyethorne,  Kent, 
Eng.,  and  Booking,  or  Braintree,  in  Essex.  But 
the  organized  life  of  the  General  Baptists  dates 
from  1611  (that  of  the  Particular  or  Calvinistic 
Baptists  from  1633),  and  becomes  a  distinct  his- 
torical and  continuous  force  under  the  leadership 
of  John  Smyth  (q.v.),  Thomas  Helwvs,  John 
Morton,  Leonard  Busher,  llenrv  Denne'and  Dr. 
Du  Veil. 

II.  Their  Doctrinal  Basis  embraced,  (1)  the 
universality  of   redemption,  hence  the  name   of 


"  General,'  (2)  the  obligation  of  baptism  on  all 
believers  in  Christ,  (3)  the  essentially  spiritual 
character  of  the  church,  and  (4)  the  principle  of 
absolute  religious  liberty,  along  with  other  doc- 
trines common  to  the  Reformed  Faith  of  the 
opening  years  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Pro- 
fessor Masson,  in  his  Life  of  Milton,  vol.  iii., 
states  that  the  General  Baptists  were  the  first  to 
pronounce  with  energy  and  distinctness  in  favor 
of  the  great  modern  idea  of  absolute  liberty  of 
conscience.     Cf.  B usher's  book  quoted  at  end. 

III.  Their  organization  embraced,  (1)  "assem- 
blies," for  the  transaction  of  business  common  to 
the  welfare  of  all  the  churches,  not  annual  at 
first,  but  as  occasion  required  ;  (2)  "  messengers," 
or  "apostles,"  who  visited  the  churches  to  "stir 
them  up,"  and  were  also  sent  out  to  preach,  not 
only  in  different  parts  of  England,  but  also  to 
Ireland,  and  even  to  Virginia  and  South  Carolina 
(_MSS.  Proceedings  of  General  Baptist  Assembly, 
vol.  ii.  32);  (3)  "elders,"  or  pastors  of  churches; 
(4)  "  deacons,"  or  helps  in  government.  The 
churches  were  not  fixed  to  any  one  building,  but 
consisted  of  members  scattered  over  wide  areas, 
meeting  in  several  buildings,  and  sometimes  hav- 
ing two  or  three  "elders."  The  discipline  was 
most  rigid,  and  extended  to  speech  and  dress. 
In  this  and  other  matters  they  were  closely  akin 
to  the  early  Friends,  or  Quakers. 

IV.  Growth. — The  General  Baptists  spread 
rapidly  in  the  first  quarter  of  a  century  of  their 
existence.  In  1645  there  were  forty  churches  in 
London.  During  the  Commonwealth  they  were 
planted  in  most  of  the  midland  and  southern 
counties  of  England,  and  had  grown  so  extensive- 
ly, that  Thomas  Grantham  (1634-92),  author  of 
Chrislianismus  Primitirus  (published  1678,  Lon- 
don), describes  a  petition  presented  to  Charles  II. 
in  1662,  as  representing  20,000  General  Baptists. 
Increased  to  30,000  in  1692,  they  must  have  been 
one  of  the  most  numerous,  as  they  were  one  of 
the  most  vigorous,  of  the  English  religious  bodies. 

V.  Decay.  —  Several  causes  contributed  to  the 
rapid  decline  which  followed.  (1)  They  lacked 
organizers,  like  George  Fox  and  John  ^Yesley,  and 
not  a  few  General-Baptist  churches  passed  over 
to  the  Quakers.  (2)  Men  of  culture  and  ability 
were  rare  in  the  ministry.  An  educated  pastorate 
was  slighted.  (3)  They  made  their  centre  rural, 
and  not  metropolitan.  (4)  But  chiefly  they  fell 
under  the  blight  of  that  negative  and  critical 
spirit  which  nearly  destroyed  English  Presbyte- 
rianism,  enervated  the  Particular  Baptists,  In- 
dependents, and  Episcopalians,  and  made  the 
eighteenth  century  one  of  feeble  convictions  and 
sharp  debate,  of  acute  reasoning  and  practical 
godlessness.  Matthew  Caffyn,  one  of  the  "mes- 
sengers," and  elder  of  Horsham  Church,  in  Surrey, 
was  charged  with  Arianism.  Discussion  concerning 
the  person  of  Christ  became  heated  and  hurtful ; 
and  in  1696  a  rupture  took  place,  and  a  fresh  body, 
called  "  The  General  Association,"  was  formed,  in 
repudiation  of  Arianism.  Three  years  afterwards 
a  reconciliation  was  effected  on  a  seemingly  ortho- 
dox basis ;  but  it  was  not  enduring,  and  in  1709 
the  friends  of  comprehension  withdrew,  and  re- 
organized themselves  on  the  "  Six  Principles  "  of 
Heb.  vi.  1,  2,  and  the  declarations  of  the  Assem- 
bly of  1663.  This  division  lasted  till  1731,  when 
they  came  together  again  on  the  understanding 
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that  difference  of  opinion  concerning  the  Trinity 
and  the  person  of  Christ  should  be  allowed. 

VI.  The  Xeto  Connection.  —  For  the  next  forty 
years  Arianism  was  quietly  gaining  sway,  w  hen 
m  1770  the  New  Connection  of  General  Bap- 
tists was  formed  in  Whiterhapel,  London,  out  of 

(1)  ten  churches,  containing  059  members,  belong- 
ing to  the  assembly,  and   located  in   the  south; 

(2)  five  churches,  embracing  S70  members,  in 
Leicestershire,  Derbyshire,  and  Warwickshire, 
that  had  formed  themselves  on  the  (ieneral  Bap- 
tist type  solely  by  the  study  of  the  Scriptures; 
and  (o)  a  community  of  09  members,  which  arose 
in  a  similar  fashion  in  Yorkshire  under  the  Meth- 
odist Dan  Taylor  (q.v.),  who  forthwith  became 
the  leader  of  the  New  Connection.  The  object  of 
this  new  federation  was  "  to  revive  experimental 
religion  or  primitive  Christianity  in  faith  and 
practice:"  and  the  basis  of  agreement  added  to 
the  principles  above  named  (§ii.)  the  declaration 
that  "our  Lord  Jesus  is  God  and  man  united  in 
one  person,  or  possessed  of  divine  perfection  unit- 
ed to  human  nature  in  a  way  which  we  pretend  not 
to  explain,  but  think  ourselves  bound  by  the  word 
of  God  firmly  to  believe."  The  1,(J00  members 
were  :3.17s  in  1705,  7, (173  in  1S20,  17,913  in  1845, 
21,066  in  1870,  and  26,021  in  1883.  A  college 
(now  at  Nottingham,  Rev.  Thomas  Goady,  B.A., 
principal)  was  started  in  17117  by  Dan  Taylor. 
It  has  two  scholarships  (value,  £30  each),  a  large 
library,  thirteen  students,  an  income  of  £800  per 
annum,  and  is  affiliated  for  classical  and  scientific 
tuition  with  the  Nottingham  University.  Home- 
mission  work  was  started  in  1811,  and  last  year 
received  over  £2,000.  Missions  to  Orissa,  India, 
sprang  in  1810  from  the  impact  of  the  earnest 
spirit  of  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Pike  (1781-1854),  author 
of  Persuasives  to  Early  Piety,  etc.,  and  were  greatly 
promoted  by  Francis  Sutton,  D.D.  (1*02-54), 
author  of  the  hymn  "  Hail,  sweetest,  dearest  tie 
that  binds,"  and  originator  of  the  missions  of  the 
Freewill  Baptists  of  America  to  Northern  Orissa, 
and  of  the  Baptist  mission  to  the  Telegus.  The 
society  also  works  in  Rome,  Italy.  Income,  £8,000 
per  annum.  The  Building  Fund,  established  in 
1865,  has  a  capital  of  £6,000.  Four  thousand 
pounds  were  spent  on  Sunday-school  work  in 
1882.  The  Mat/mine,  started  in  1708,  has  a  large 
circulation  (Rev!  John  Clifford,  M.A..  HI).,  editor). 
There  are  101  churches  in  England,  with  25,  131 
members,  and  140,  ministers;  in  Grissa,  9  churches, 
16  mission-stations,  16  missionaries,  22  native  min- 
isters, 5  ministerial  students,  1,175  church-mem- 
bers, and  a  native  Christian  community  of  3,004; 
in  Rome  there  is  one  church  of  18  members,  two 
mission-rooms,  a  missionary,  and  an  evangelist. 

VII.  In  the  original  body  an  unaggressive  Ari- 
anism has  gradually  gained  the  ascendant;  and 
for  more  than  a  century  there  has  been  i  steady 
decline  in  numbers,  interest,  and  power.  Some 
of  the  churches  have  joined  the  new  body;  others 
have  united  with  the  Redobaptists ;  but  more  have 
become  defunct.  In  1801  they  were  reduced  to 
thirty-five  churches  and  1.300  members :  in  1883 
there  is  not  half  a  score  of  churches,  nor  500  mem- 
bers ;  and  the  only  two  churches  that  are  thriving 
have  pastors  from  the  New  Connection,  who  have 
been  accepted  without  any  surrender  of  belief. 

VIII.  Present  Numbers. —In  England,  25,431 ; 
Orissa,   1,175;    Rome,   18;   in    America,  —  Free- 


will (date  from  1770),  78,000;  Church  of  God 
(1830),  30,0(10;  Frre  Christian  Ikiptists  of  New 
Brunswick,  and  Free  Baptists  of  Nova  Scotia, 
14,000;  Generals,  of  the  West  (1*24),  13,000; 
Separate,  7, 0(H);  the  Original  Freineill  or  General 
Baptists  of  North  Carolina,  10,000;  Cumberland 
Free  /Jit /'lists,  1,000;  the  Goldsborough  Baptists, 
4,000.     Total,  over  183,000. 

IN.  Lit. — John  Smyth's  Confession.  See  B. 
Evans,  D.D.  .  Early  English  Baptists,  London, 
1802;  Leonard  Busiier  :  Ri  ligious  Peace,  a  Plea 
for  Liberty  of  <  'onseience,  reprinted  in  Dr.  Under- 
iiill's  Tracts  on  Liberty  of  Conscience,  London, 
IS  10;  The  Faith  and  Practice  of  Thirty  Cmigre- 
galions,  1051,  published  by  Taylor,  Northampton, 
1**1 ;  Humble  /!< presentation  and  Vindication,  Con- 
fessions of  Faitli,  Hansen!  Knollys  Soc,  p.  327, 
London,  18.51;  Fenstanton  Recitals  (1644-1720), 
edited  by  Dr.  Hnderiiill,  Hanserd  Knollys  Soc, 
London,  1854;  English  General  Baptists,  by  Adam 
Taylor,  Lond.,  1818;  English  General  liaplisis.  by 
H.  Wuon,  Loud.,  1817  ;  jlye-Patlns  of  Baptist  His- 
tory, by  J.  J.  Goadby,  London,  1871 ;  Baptists  and 
(lookers  in  Northamptonshire,  by  J.  J.  Goadby,  Lon- 
don, 1882;  Barclay's  Inner  Life  of  the  Religious 
Societies  if  the  Commonwealth,  London,  1878;  The 
English  Baptists,  who  they  are  and  what  they  have 
done  (eight  lectures),  edited  bv  J.  Clifford,  M.A., 

London,  1881.  JOHN   CLIFFORD,  M.A.,  D.D. 

SNETHEN,  Nicholas,  Methodist-Protestant;  b. 
at  Fresh  Pond  (Glen  Cove),  Long  Island,  N.Y., 
Nov.  15,  1709;  d.  at  Princeton,  Ind.,  May  30, 
1845.  From  1794  until  1S30  he  was  a  minister 
of  the  Methodist-Episcopal  Church;  but  in  1830 
he  joined  in  the  organization  of  the  Methodist- 
Protestant  Church,  and  took  thenceforth  a  promi- 
nent position  in  it.  He  preached  in  all  parts  of 
the  country,  and  was  much  admired  for  his  elo- 
quence. He  published  Reply  to  O' Kelly's  A /mingy, 
1800;  Lectures  on  preaching  the  Gospel,  1821.';  Ser- 
mons (posthumous  edition,  W.  G.  Snethen),  1846. 
See  Allibone,  s.  v.,  Drake,  s.  v. 

SOCIALISM.  This  word,  of  modern  origin, 
does  not  explain  itself  fully.  By  its  connection 
with  social,  socialize,  it  ought  to  denote  a  doctrine 
or  system  which  aims  to  make  men  social,  or, 
more  exactly,  to  bring  about  the  ends  involved  in 
the  social  nature  of  man ;  or,  if  we  give  prominence 
to  the  supposed  abuses  of  society,  the  system  of 
equity  and  equality  by  which  the  abuses  which 
are  found  in  society,  especially  in  old,  established 
societies,  may  be  removed.  Giving  to  it  some 
such  definition,  we  find  it  to  be  a  broader  term 
than  communism,  which,  by  rules  freely  adopted, 
or  by  public  force,  aims  at  a  common  life  on 
principles  of  equality,  as  far  as  their  application 
is  possible  amid  the  natural  differences  of  human 
beings.  But  communistic  experiments,  although 
numerous  if  we  glean  them  carefully  out  of  the 
history  of  mankind,  are  all  on  the  small  scale, 
and,  for  the  most  part,  are  tried  for  particular 
purposes,  such  as  for  the  pursuit  of  a  religious  life  ; 
or  they  are  merely  philosophical  speculations, 
which  seldom  are  put  into  practice.  They  are 
temporal- 1),  like  the  early  Christian  community  at 
Jerusalem,  where  the  exceptional  poverty  of  many 
believers  led  to  an  equality  of  goods;  or  they 
are  sanctioned  by  political  communities,  owing  to 
a  pervading  opinion  of  their  religious  character, 
or  for  some  other  use,  like  monastic  brotherhoods ; 
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or,  whatever  be  the  principle  of  their  unions,  they 
need  the  consent  of  the  government  and  society 
to  their  existence,  and  thus  depend  on  the  general 
will  of  the  great  community  around  them,  as  well 
as  on  the  permanent  will  of  a  succession  of  mem- 
bers, to  keep  up  the  same  forms  of  common  life. 
Thus,  unless  the  society  which  surrounds  them, 
although  constructed  oil  wholly  different  princi- 
ples, defends  and  protects  them,  they  will  dwindle 
away,  or  will  disband  of  themselves.  Where  they 
have  been  tolerably  successful,  their  success  seems 
to  be  partly  due  to" an  abridgment  of  the  rights  of 
the  families  of  which  they  are  composed,  and  to 
a  mode  of  life,  which,  if  adopted  by  all,  would 
be  far  from  promoting  the  ends  of  human  brother- 
hood. 

Communism,  then,  is  no  cure,  on  any  theory, 
for  the  evils  or  corruptions  of  society.  If  it  had 
a  cure  within  itself,  it  could  be  of  little  avail,  inas- 
much as  it  withdraws  its  healing  influences  from 
society,  and  yet  depends  on  society  for  protection. 
All  separate  communities,  therefore,  contain  an 
anti-social  principle.  They  are  in  spirit  unlike 
families,  and  to  a  certain  extent  there  is  an  oppo- 
sition between  their  feeling  and  that  of  families. 
The  family  is  so  small  a  society,  that  it  is  obliged 
to  look  for  the  supply  of  a  multitude  of  wants 
to  the  outside  world,  and  feels  the  protection  of 
society  in  all  things  and  continually.  "  The  union 
of  family  life  and  communal  life,"  as  we  have  else- 
where remarked,  "  is  not  fitted  to  make  the  com- 
munity system  flourish.  The  two  are  different, 
and,  to  an  extent,  hostile  principles.  The  family 
must  draw  off  the  interests  of  its  members  from 
the  larger  or  communistic  body  which  encloses  it, 
and  concentrate  them  on  itself."  "The  family 
implies  a  sort  of  privacy  and  seclusion  from  the 
world,  without  separation  :  the  community  implies 
separation  from  the  world,  and  a  new  unity,  in- 
consistent with,  or  controlling,  the  family  union." 
Plato,  in  his  republic,  would  not  let  the  citizens 
of  the  warrior  class  know  who  their  own  children 
were,  because  they  would  thus  have  separate  and 
personal  interests.  The  communistic  spirit,  as 
distinguished  from  the  socialistic,  is  indifferent  to 
the  good  of  the  family,  or  hostile  to  it,  and  makes 
use  of  the  power  of  society  for  its  own  protection, 
without  doing  any  thing  for  society  in  return.  If 
a  whole  nation  were  divided  up  into  communities, 
the  national  strength  and  the  family  tie  both 
would  be  weakened.  A  state  so  constituted  would 
resemble,  in  important  respects,  one  consisting  of 
.small  brotherhoods,  or  cjentes,  or  septs,  but  with 
much  less  of  the  family  tie  than  is  found  in  the 
latter  when  general  society  is  as  yet  undeveloped. 

We  now  come  to  consider  the  essence  and  genius 
of  socialism:  and  here  at  the  outset  we  labor 
under  a  serious  difficulty ;  it  has  never  been  tried, 
and  remains  as  yet  a  theory.  Communistic  sys- 
tems have  been  tried,  and  one  system  learns  from 
tin-  failures  and  follies  of  an  earlier  system,  with- 
out doing  any  great  harm  to  society  and  the  state  ; 
or  it  may  remain  untried,  a  beautiful  vision,  serv- 
ing to  show  the  distance  of  society  at  present  from 
the  perfect  idea  of  ii  commonwealth.  But  a  so- 
cialistic theory  cannot  be  put  to  the  test  without 
becoming  part  of  the  public  law,  or,  rather,  with- 
out having  a  power  given  to  a  government,  by 
which  the  state  exercises  control  over  labor  and 
capital,   and   over  every  thing   into  which    thev 


enter.  And,  in  order  to  do  this,  the  existing  capi- 
tal must  lie  prevented  from  doing  what  it  does 
now  :  hence  as  capital,  through  the  rights  of  testa- 
ment and  inheritance,  now  presents  a  firm  front 
to  sweeping  changes  of  laws,  and  has  continued 
to  do  this  for  ages,  there  must  be  a  sudden  or  a 
gradual  crippling  of  these  rights,  and  a  destruc- 
tion of  capital  on  a  scale  such  as  the  world  has 
never  seen.  No  conquest  of  civilized  lands  by 
barbarians  ever  swept  from  a  land  its  motives  to 
industry,  its  landowners,  its  manufacturers,  its 
capital  in  general,  to  such  an  extent  as  such  a  sys- 
tem of  reform.  A  revolution  in  industry,  in  prop- 
erty, in  ownership,  more  thorough  than  has  ever 
been  known,  must  be  the  preface  of  this  new  social 
system ;  and  the  principles  on  which  the  revolu- 
tion would  be  begun  would  prevent  the  system 
of  free  competition,  free  movement  and  choice  of 
work,  free  use  of  capital,  from  appearing  again, 
except  by  a  similar  revolution  long  afterwards, 
begun  on  the  ruins  of  a  vast  social  experiment. 

It  is  evident,  that,  in  order  to  bring  about  such 
a  revolution  in  the  relations  of  capital  to  labor, 
the  government  itself  must  be  invested  with  new 
power,  such  as  no  constitutional  government  has 
ever  had,  and  no  people  has  ever  favored.  The 
necessity  of  absolute  power  in  the  state  has  been 
acknowledged  by  socialists  to  be  indispensable, 
as  a  means  of  overthrowing  the  existing  relations 
of  capital  to  labor.  And,  indeed,  the  necessity  is 
too  apparent  to  be  doubted.  If  the  state  itself 
is  to  take  the  office  of  being  sole  capitalist,  all 
other  proprietors  must  be  sooner  or  later  "  expro- 
priated." If  it  is  to  be  the  sole  producer,  through 
its  capital  invested  in  machinery  and  land,  it  can 
have,  of  course,  no  competitor.  If,  for  instance, 
it  decides  what  kinds  of  stuffs  for  wear  shall  be 
made,  of  course  no  others  from  abroad  can  be 
imported  and  sold  in  the  land.  It  must  deter- 
mine the  quality  and  quantity  of  thing's  made. 
It  must  own  the  manufactories,  it  must  put  an 
end  to  ail  money-lending  by  private  persons.  Its 
power  is  shown  to  be  tremendous  by  the  single 
consideration  that  it  must  be  authorized  to  re- 
move laborers  en  masse  from  place  to  place,  and 
to  decide  practically  what  objects  shall  be  made 
in  all  the  employments  of  life. 

The  experiment  of  modern  times  which  comes 
nearest  to  socialism  is  that  initiated  by  Louis 
Blanc,  who  has  recently  died,  after  winning  dis- 
tinction by  his  historical  writings,  and  who  was 
so  prominent  in  his  party  at  the  downfall  of 
Louis  Philippe,  in  1848,  as  to  be  chosen  a  member 
of  the  Provisional  Government  in  France.  He 
had,  however,  but  a  brief  opportunity  to  put  his 
plan  of  organizing  labor  into  practice.  Being 
compromised  in  the  disturbances  of  May,  1848, 
he  fled  to  England,  where  he  lived  many  years. 
His  social  starting-point  is  not  a  new  one. 

"  It  is  not  the  man  who  is  responsible  for  his 
wrong-doings,  but  society;  and  hence  a  society  which 
is  strong,  and  settled  on  a  good  basis,  will  make  the 
individual  good.  The  evils  of  slavery  flow  from 
inequality,  and  that  from  property.  Property,  then 
[i.e. ,  personal  or  family  property],  i's  the  great  scourge 
of  society:  it  is  the  veritable  public  crime. 

"  Government  should  lie  the  supreme  regulator  of 
production,  and  be  invested  with  power  enough  to 
accomplish  its  task.  It  should  raise  money,  which 
should  be  appropriated  without  payment  of  interest, 
for  the  creation  of  social  workshops  (ateliers)  in  the 
most  important  branches  of  national  industry.     In 
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these  workshops  there  should  lie  the  same  wanes  for 
all.  They  should  form  a  solidarity  among  them- 
selves, and  thus,  when  united  with  agricultural  labor, 
would  consolidate  in  one  the!  whole  industry  of  the 
country.  The  funds  necessary  for  this  organization 
of  labor  could  be  in  part  derived  from  lapsed  collat- 
eral inheritances.  The  effect  of  thus  aiding  the 
ateliers  would  obviously  be  1o  render  it  impossible 
for  private  undertakers  to  compete  with  the  national 
shops.  Thus  concurrence  would  cease,  and  private 
work  would  yield  to  the  public,  or  socialistic  system. 
"  In  184X  this  system  of  Louis  lilanc  was  so  lav  put 
to  the  test  that  public  ateliei-s  were  opened;  and  in 
Paris  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  workmen  were 
employed  in  them  at  a  daily  expense  of  fifty  thousand 
dollars.  National  ruin  was  near,  if  the  system  should 
continue.  The  workmen  proved  to  be  a  dangerous 
element  in  the  population.  The  entente  of  May  and 
that  of  June,  in  which  many  of  the  workmen  in  these 
national  ateliers  took  part,  furnished  a  pretext  for 
putting  an  end  to  the  experiment."  —  See  Commun- 
ism and  Socialism,  pp.  12;'.,  124,  by  the  writer  of  this 
article. 

The  importance  of  what  Louis  Blanc  projected 
lay,  not  in  the  novelty  of  his  suggestions,  but  in 
his  bringing  the  minds  of  men  to  a  practical 
point,  where  the  transformation  of  society  could 
begin  without  any  preparatory  overturning.  It 
was  also  instructive  in  showing  what  could  be 
easily  foretold,  —  that  the  difficulties  of  a  transi- 
tion from  a  condition  of  individual  property  and 
free  acquisition  to  the  abolition  of  individual 
property  is  no  easy  one.  In  fact,  a  change  like 
this  could  not  be  accomplished  without  a  struggle 
of  classes  and  interests  such  as  has  seldom,  if 
ever,  been  known  in  the  world  ;  and,  if  it  should 
succeed  in  a  single  country,  every  contiguous 
country,  every  civilized  country,  would  feel  the 
necessity  of  resisting  it  to  preserve  its  own  pros- 
perity, its  commerce,  its  safety  against  the  strife 
of  classes,  its  good  hopes  for  the  future.  Yet  the 
danger  in  a  number  of  European  states  from 
socialistic  doctrines  was  soon  shown  to  be  serious. 
A  class  of  society,  which  was  now  called  the 
proletariat,  or  the  laboring-class,  began  to  take 
an  attitude  of  hostility  to  the  bourgeoisie,  or  class 
of  employers,  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  and  a 
division  of  society  began  to  arise  which  had  been 
unknown  on  so  large  a  scale  and  in  such  favora- 
ble circumstances  before.  One  peculiarity  of  the 
new  movement  was  that  the  modern  science  of 
political  economy  had  come  to  be  propagated 
among  the  operatives  of  the  towns ;  another  was 
the  free  movement  of  opinions  from  one  country 
to  another;  a  third,  the  increasing  decay  of  re- 
ligious faith  and  the  spread  of  free  thinking;  an- 
other still,  the  impunity  with  which  demagogues 
could  spread  revolutionary  opinions  through  the 
lower  strata  of  society,  and,  again,  the  greater  ease 
of  co-operation,  not  only  among  the  laborers  of 
the  same  crafts  in  the  same  centres  of  industry, 
but  also  among  workingmen  of  all  civilized  lands. 
These  causes,  appearing  not  suddenly,  but  by  slow 
degrees,  together  with  the  increased  communica- 
tion between  different  lands,  with  the  growth  of 
individual  liberty,  and,  to  an  extent,  with  the 
progress  of  education,  seemed  to  be  leading 
society  into  new  breakers  on  a  great  scale,  and  to 
be  bringing  on  an  antagonism  between  govern- 
ments and  large  masses  of  their  subjects. 

Before  the  February  revolution  in  1848,  there 
had  been  workingmen's  associations  in  several 
countries  of  Europe,  and  some  very  able  leaders 


began  their  career  before  that  period,  such  as, 
among  the  Germans,  Marx  (recently  dead),  EngelsJ 
and  Liebknecht;  but  the  International  Working- 
men's  Association  was  not  formed  until  1864.  Long 
before  this,  Marx  aided  in  a  manifesto  of  the 
communist  party,  which  called  on  the  proletariats 
of  all  lands  to  unite.  "  It  demanded  the  aboli- 
tion of  private  property  in  the  soil,  centralization 
of  credit  in  a  state  bank,  union  of  the  means  of 
intercourse  in  the  hands  of  the  state,  national 
workshops,  fertilizing  and  tilling  the  soil  on  a 
common  prescribed  plan,  and  gratuitous  instruc- 
tion." The  plan  of  the  General  Association 
contemplated  an  annual  congress  of  deputies, 
consisting  of  one  from  each  branch  association, 
section,  or  group,  or  of  two  when  the  members  of 
the  primaries  amounted  to  more  than  five  hun- 
dred. A  general  council  of  fifty  was  to  meet  at 
London,  and  every  subordinate  union,  also,  was 
to  have  a  committee  or  council.  The  union  spread 
through  nearly  all  the  countries  of  Europe,  except 
in  the  German  lands  and  in  Austria,  where  the 
Workingmen's  Union,  founded  by  Lassalle,  had  pre- 
occupied the  field. 

Our  limits  forbid  us  to  speak  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  this  union  at  any  length.  At  the  congress 
of  Lausanne,  in  1867,  it  was  maintained  that 
"modern  production  on  a  great  scale  renders 
co-operative  industry  a  necessity,"  and  "that  the 
state  ought  to  be  made  the  holder  of  the  means 
of  transport  and  circulation  in  order  to  annihi- 
late the  powerful  monopoly  of  great  companies." 
At  the  congresses  of  1868  and  1869  a  report  on 
property  revealed  a  difference  of  opinion,  proving 
that  the  extreme  theorists  had  not  yet  got  com- 
plete ascendency.  In  1868  it  was  deckled  that 
the  ways  of  communication,  and  forests,  soil, 
mines,  coal-pits,  and  railroads  ought  to  be  com- 
mon property.  Eupont,  general  secretary  of  the 
International,  used  at  this  congress  the  following 
language:  "  We  want  no  governments  any  longer, 
for  governments  oppress  us  by  taxes;  we  want 
no  armies  any  more,  for  armies  butcher  and 
murder  us;  we  want  no  religion  any  longer,  for 
religion  stifles  the  understanding."  At  the  con- 
gress of  Basel,  in  1869,  it  was  moved  and  carried 
that  society  may  abolish  individual  property,  put- 
ting collective  property  in  its  place  in  the  soil. 
On  the  same  occasion  a  motion  that  the  right  of 
inheritance  ought  to  be  completely  and  "radically  " 
abolished  did  not  meet  with  entire  acceptance. 

In  consequence  of  the  outbreak  of  the  Franco- 
Prussian  war,  no  congress  of  this  union  was  held 
in  1.H70  :  and  the  horrors  during  the  siege  of  Paris 
in  1871,  which  were,  without  due  cause,  ascribed 
to  the  members  of  the  International  as  origi- 
nators, put  the  International  under  the  ban  of 
Europe.  Socialism  could  not  stand  under  the 
crimes  of  those  with  whom  it  sympathized. 

The  Workingmen's  Union  was  founded  a  little 
after  the  International,  by  a  brilliant  and  accom- 
plished man,  Ferdinand  Lassalle,  whose  early  death 
was  followed  by  the  division  of  his  adherents. 
Universal  suffrage  adopted  by  the  North  German 
Confederation  weakened  it  again  by  satisfying 
the  more  moderate  of  the  German  socialists.  In 
1869  Liebknecht,  an  old  socialist,  founded  the 
Social  Democratic  Workingmen's  Party ;  and  this 
was  succeeded  by  the  Socialistic  Workingmen's 
Party,  at  Gotha,  in  187o.     The  extreme  principles 
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of  the  Intel-national  prevailed  in  this  new  organi- 
zation, as  they  have  done  in  Germany  ever  since, 
over  the  more  moderate  form  of  socialism  that 
was  in  vogue  before. 

Meanwhile,  in  1S71,  the  new  empire  was  estab- 
lished ;  and,  in  the  Reichstag,  socialistic  represen- 
tatives, few,  yet  in  increasing  numbers,  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  ventilate  their  opinions.  Outside 
of  the  political  arena,  several  professors  of  politi- 
cal economy  have  some  leaning  toward  socialistic 
doctrines,  although  disagreeing  among  themselves. 
Such  are  Brentano,  Schmoller,  Schaeffle,  F.  A. 
Lange.  The  socialistic  party  is  also  extremely 
active  in  propagating  its  opinions  through  the 
press.  Its  strength  at  the  polls  has  been  esti- 
mated as  being  in  1877  from  six  to  eight  hundred 
thousand. 

We  close  our  sketch  of  socialism  with  consider- 
ing some  of  the  results  to  society  from  the  system, 
if  it  should  ever  become  predominant. 

1.  At  present  the  instruments  of  work  belong 
to  the  class  of  the  capitalists.  The  dependence 
of  the  working-class,  due  to  this  fact,  is  held  to  be 
a  cause  of  misery  and  servitude  in  all  its  forms. 
To  liberate  work,  the  means  of  production  must 
be  converted  into  the  common  property  of  society. 
Thus  all  land  and  instruments  must  cease  to 
belong  to  private  persons.  All  capitalists  must  be 
stripped  of  their  possessions,  however  small  in 
extent.  The  incomes  of  the  present  owners  may 
be  converted  into  terminable  annuities,  if  states 
are  able  to  take  on  them  such  a  burden. 

2.  The  reward  of  work,  or  wages,  is,  according 
to  the  doctrine  of  Marx,  to  be  measured  by  time 
spent  in  work.  Whether  this  principle  would 
not  ruin  the  whole  plan  is  doubtful ;  for  a  sense 
of  injustice  on  the  part  of  the  faithful  would  be 
roused  against  the  idle,  and  thus  some  other  meas- 
ure of  comparative  wages  would  be  demanded. 

3.  Tickets  of  work  are  to  be  given  to  each  work- 
man, which  will  entitle  him  to  the  value  of  his 
day's  work,  estimated  in  the  productions  which 
he  needs.  As  all  production  is  for  the  state,  and 
all  wants  supplied  by  the  state,  there  is  an  infinite 
complication  in  the  process,  when  the  government 
takes  the  work  of  supply  into  its-  own  hands. 

4.  By  tins  process  all  money  is  superseded,  ex- 
cept so  far  as  dealings  with  foreign  lands,  where 
barter  cannot  be  made  use  of,  are  concerned. 
Drafts  must  be  issued  by  the  government,  and  be 
payable  in  so  many  tickets  of  work. 

'->.  The  government,  being  the  only  employer, 
is  free  from  all  competition.  But  what  is  to  pre- 
vent over-production,  which  is  checked  at  present 
by  want  of  saleV  "What  is  to  prevent  compara- 
tive over-production  of  articles  in  great  use;  for 
instance  if  too  little  food  were  produced  to  meet 
the  amount  of  things  manufactured? 

6.  The  government,  being  the  only  transporter 
and  distributer,  will  be  liable  to  an  infinity  of  mis- 
takes, which  are  at  present  reduced  to  their  mini- 
mum by  individual  caution.  Wants  of  one  thing, 
or  in  one  place,  cannot  be  supplied  in  another 
place,  or  of  another  thing,  by  competition  ;  for 
competition  is  excluded  by  the  system.  Every 
change  must  be  provided  for  by  the  government, 
and  new  wants  be  met  by  new  supplies,  according 
to  its  judgment.  The  present  rapid  movements 
of  industry  would  be  retarded  by  the  clogs  and 
breaks  necessary  in  the  action  of  central  power. 


Could  so  vast  a  city  as  London,  or  even  as  New 
York,  be  sure  of  not  being  exposed  to  famines  on 
the  plan  of  destroying  private  capital  ? 

7.  International  exchanges  would  add  to  the 
difficulties  of  a  socialistic  state.  It  must  own  ves- 
sels, collect  things  produced  elsewhere,  and  pay 
for  them  by  barter  of  productions  not  needed  at 
home,  or  by  purchasing  gold  and  silver.  Here, 
again,  the  stimulus  of  competition  being  neces- 
sarily absent,  the  agents  of  a  government  would 
be  brought  into  straits  which  might  be  of  most 
serious  injury. 

8.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  all  the  final 
results  of  labor  will  accrue  to  the  laborer.  The 
certificates  of  work  will  amount  to  an  immense 
sum  ;  but  the  deductions  from  them  must  be  im- 
mense also.  The  expenses  of  governments,  the 
support  of  all  transporters,  of  education,  of  the 
poor,  the  sick,  the  disabled,  the  police,  of  legisla- 
tion, official  salaries,  — which  in  such  a  state 
would  include  the  payment  to  all  who  buy,  sell, 
or  carry,  —  the  prevention,  trial,  and  punishment 
of  crime,  the  care  of  roads,  protection  of  every 
sort,  would  still  continue,  and  would  of  course 
involve  an  amount  of  certificates  of  work,  which 
must  be  deducted  from  the  reward  of  work,  to  an 
extent  which  no  one  can  foresee.  Lawyers,  it  is 
true,  would,  for  the  most  part,  cease.  Inheritance 
would,  or  might,  cease  also,  —  at  least  the  savings 
from  labor  invested  in  certificates  of  work  would 
be,  no  doubt,  small ;  and  the  absence  of  private 
means  of  acquisition  would  take  away  a  principal 
stimulus  to  work  beyond  the  supply  of  pressing- 
wants.  A  general  equality  just  above  the  sub- 
sistence-point would,  it  is  probable,  prevail,  and 
take  away  another  most  important  stimulus. 

But  perhaps  we  have  indulged  in  a  useless 
method  of  looking  at  socialism  on  the  industrial 
side,  when  there  is  so  much  uncertainty  in  the 
action  of  causes  under  new  conditions.  We  turn 
to  another  side  of  the  subject,  —  to  its  relations  to 
the  family,  the  state,  to  individual  character  and 
the  progress  of  society.  Here,  whatever  side  we 
take,  we  can  form  opinions  only  which  may  prove 
to  be  wide  of  the  mark.  And  first  as  to  the  fami- 
ly :  if  we  judged  from  the  free  thoughts  of  many 
socialists  in  regard  to  marriage,  divorce,  free-love, 
and  the  like,  we  should  not  feel  very  hopeful  that 
socialism  would  long  retain  in  its  purity  the  Chris- 
tian idea  of  the  family  tie;  nor  should  we  be 
ready  to  think  that  a  system  w-hich  cut  off  the 
middle  class  of  society  altogether  from  existence 
would  preserve  the  best  models  for  a  wholly  new 
system.  Yet  there  is  at  least  no  light  or  especial 
hope  drawn  from  the  prospect  which  socialism 
holds  out.  I  can  believe,  that,  in  some  places, 
every  thing  would  be  hopeful,  while  elsewhere  the 
phalansteries  of  Fourierism  would  be  realized 
with  the  fewest  redeeming  features. 

The  state,  as  we  have  seen,  must  be  invested, 
in  socialism,  with  all  power  over  industry ;  which 
thus  may  be  called  practically  unfree.  It  must 
be  a  state  of  serfs  with  a  democratic  government 
over  them.  Is  it  harsh  or  unjust  to  say  that  the 
slaves  on  a  Southern  plantation,  under  a  slave- 
driver,  were  in  some  respects  better  off ;  for  the 
master  himself,  over  against  the  driver,  might 
represent  clemency  and  kindness  ? 

Religion  will  not  stand  very  high  in  the  regard 
of  socialists.     Schaeffle  says,  in  his  Quintessence 
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of  Social  lain,  that  it  is  •'through  and  through  irre- 
ligious, and  hostile  to  the  church."  But  perhaps 
this  maybe  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  religious 
institutions  of  society  have  hitherto  been  bulwarks 
against  revolutionary  causes  like  socialism,  and 
that  religious  feeling  involves  a  spirit  of  subordi- 
nation to  existing  order,  except  when  such  order 
strikes  at  the  roots  of  religion  itself.  Tn  the  social 
state  it  would  be  wholly  uncertain  whether  a  na- 
tion of  laborers  could  or  would  restore  religions 
brotherhood  on  the  foundation  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, when  once  state  churches  should  be  over- 
thrown. 

And  again  :  how  would  socialism  affect  indi- 
vidual character?  Here  we  notice,  first,  that  mere 
equality,  with  no  power  to  rise  above  the  condition 
of  birth,  —  a  form  of  life  where  competition,  and 
advantage  from  special  energy  or  ability  are  cut 
off,  —  would  deaden  nearly  all  the  motives  by 
which  human  nature  is  at  present  carried  forward. 
Do  we  not  thus  come  back  again  to  a  state  of 
serfdom?  And,  if  all  have  an  equal  voice  in  the 
choice  of  the  governors  of  society,  are  not  all 
equally  under  a  government  most  absolute?  The 
monotony,  listlessness,  and  want  of  hope,  of  such 
a  state  of  things,  are  not  likely  to  improve  human 
nature,  or  become  a  remedy  for  evils  handed  down 
from  the  past. 

But  we  may  ask  whether  the  system  of  social- 
ism in  which  the  destruction  of  private  capital, 
entire  equality,  the  government's  absolute  control, 
are  essential  features,  can  ever  become  a  reality. 
Certainly  not,  we  should  say,  unless  it  can  be 
shown  that  society  on  its  present  basis  is  incapa- 
ble of  becoming  better,  or  unless  there  is  an 
inevitable  tendency  in  every  change,  toward  the 
point  aimed  at  by  socialism ;  for  otherwise,  so- 
ciety as  at  present  constituted  would  rise  en  masse 
against  the  movement.  The  spirit  of  the  house- 
hold, the  spirit  of  capital,  all  that  is  interested  in 
the  present,  every  landholder  down  to  the  smallest 
farmer,  every  one  who  has  property,  would  resist 
to  the  death.  And  all  governments  would  form 
a  mutual  insurance  against  the  theorists  who 
should  demand  universal  change.  If  freedom  of 
opinion  on  the  most  practical  of  subjects  became 
explosive,  it  would  be  met  everywhere  by  com- 
mon resistance;  for  all  have  a  common  interest 
to  shield  each  other  from  ruin.  In  such  a  case, 
there  would  be  no  middle  ground  between  the 
ruin  of  socialists  and  the  ruin  of  society. 

Lit.  —  We  give  a  very  brief  notice  of  the  litera- 
ture of  this  subject.  ( )n  Plato's  republic,  consult 
Grote's  Plato,  etc.,  18t>5,  and  Aristotle's  Poli- 
tics,  especially  ii.  ch.  2.  On  the  Buddhist  monks, 
Rhys  David  :  Buddhism.  On  the  Essenes,  Light- 
foot,  Bishop  of  Durham,  on  Colossinns,  1875. 
Christian  monastic  system,  the  church  historians, 
as  Neandek,  etc.  On  the  Anabaptists  of  Minister, 
IUxke:  Gesch.  Deutschland's,  etc.,  book  v.  On 
the  American  communities,  Xoyes  :  History  of 
American  Socialism,  1875;  Nokdhoff  :  t'ommun- 
islic  Societies  of  the  United  Stales,  1874;  Hind: 
American  Communists,  1878;  Sir  T.  Moke:  Utopia; 
Campanella:  Civitas  solis,  1623;  Mokelly:  Code 
de  la  Nature,  1755.  The  theoretical  communism 
in  the  works  of  St.  Simon  and  his  followers ;  of 
Fourier,  as  the  theory  of  the  four  movements ; 
Cabet  :  Voyage  d'Icaria,  etc.  ;  Louis  Blanc  : 
Organisation  de  travail,  etc.,  1840,  etc.  ;  Pierre 
.■w-tit 


Lehoux.  Louknz  Stein  has  written  in  German 
a  valuable  history  of  socialism  and  communism 
in  France,  1814.  Jager's  Modern?  Socialismus 
includes  with  France,  Germany,  etc.  There  have 
been  numerous  other  writers  on  German  social- 
ism, of  whom  we  name,  Contzen  :  Gesch.  <l.  Soc. 
Fragcu  ;  Mehuing  :  Sociale  Democ;  Schaeffle: 
Quinlessenz  de.t  Socialismus  ;  J.  S.  .Mill's  chapters 
in  the  Fortnightly  Kecii  ir  (1879),  published  after 
his  death,  with  the  writings  of  half-socialists,  as 
Lassalle,  F.  A.  Lange  (Arheiterfraqe,  etc.),  and 
Marx  (Capital,  1872,  2d  ed.),  the  leading  spirit  of 
the  movement.  [Cf.  1!.  D.  Hitchcock:  Social- 
ism, N.Y .,  1878 ;  T.  D.  Woolsey  •  Communism 
and    Socialism,   1880.]  T.  D.  WOOLSEY. 

SOCIETE  E'VANGELIQUE  DE  GENEVE  (the 
Evangelical  Society  of  Genera),  the  oldest  of  the 
Continental  evangelical  societies,  was  founded  in 
1831  for  the  spread  of  sound  apostolic  doctrine 
throughout  Switzerland  and  France.  It  has  a 
theological  school  at  Geneva,  supports  numerous 
missionaries,  pastors,  and  colportors,  and  is  en- 
tirely dependent  upon  the  funds  yearly  collected, 
not  only  in  Switzerland,  but  in  different  parts  of 
Europe,  and  from  the  United  States  of  America. 
It  is  undenominational,  having  as  its  confession 
of  faith  substantially  the  creed  of  the  Evangeli- 
cal Alliance.  It  is  the  product  of  the  revival  of 
gospel  truth  which  attended  the  labors  of  Robert 
Ilaldane  (see  art.).  In  the  society's  theological 
school,  Gaussen,  Malan,  Pronier,  and  Merle  D'Au- 
bigne  have  taught.  In  the  year  from  March,  1881 
to  March,  1882,  the  receipts  were,  from  gifts  and 
sales,  251,187  francs.  In  1881  it  celebrated  its 
fiftieth  anniversary,  and  issued  a  memorial  vol- 
ume, Iti'cits  et  Souvenirs  de  quelques-uns  de  ses 
ourriers.    See  its  Annual  Reports. 

SOCIETE'      centrale      protestante 

D'EVANGELISATION.  This  society,  connected 
with  the  Reformed  Church  of  France,  was  found- 
ed in  1852.  Its  centre  is  Paris,  but  it  operates 
in  all  parts  of  France.  Its  object  is  to  develop 
the  faith  of  Protestants,  and  in  every  way  advance 
the  Protestant  cause.  It  supports  theological 
schools  at  Tournon  and  Batignolles,  and  numer- 
ous churches,  preaching-stations,  and  schools.  It 
has  also  so  fostered  forty-two  churches,  that  now 
they  are  independent  of  its  help.  During  1882 
its  receipts  were  281,029  francs. 

SOCINUS  (Faustus)  AND  THE  SOCINIANS. 
Faustus  Socinus,  or  Fausto  Sozzini,  was  b.  at 
Siena,  1539;  d.  at  Luclawice  in  Poland,  1604. 
Left  an  orphan  at  a  tender  age,  his  early  educa- 
tion was  neglected.  Following  the  example  of 
his  ancestors,  he  at  first  devoted  himself  to  the 
study  of  law,  but  corresponded  with  his  uncle 
Lelio  Sozzini  about  religious  questions.  In  1559 
the  misfortunes  of  his  family  forced  him  to  leave 
Italy  ;  and  he  went  to  Lyons,  and  then  to  Zurich, 
where  he  spent  three  years  examining  the  manu- 
scripts of  his  uncle.  It  was  from  there,  as  he 
himself  says,  that  Socinus  got  the  suggestion  of 
some  of  the  characteristic  features  of  his  later  sys- 
tem. His  literary  activity  was  inaugurated  with 
an  exposition  of  the  first  part  of  the  first  chap- 
ter of  John  (1502),  which  appeared  anonymously. 
From  1562  to  1574  he  was  again  in  Italy,  and  at 
the  court  of  Francesco  de  Medici  in  Florence, 
who  heaped  honors  and  offices  upon  him.  The 
most  of  the  time  between  1574  and  1578  he  spent 
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in  Basel,  occupied  with  the  elaboration  of  his 
system  and  disputations.  The  latter  were  the  oc- 
casion of  two  of  his  principal  writings,  —  De  Jesu 
Christo  servatore,  against  the  Protestant  preach- 
er Covet,  and  De  statu  primi  hominis  ante  tapsum, 
against  the  Florentine  Pueei.  In  1579  he  went  to 
Poland,  where  the  name  of  his  uncle  was  still 
held  in  honor,  and  remained  there  till  his  death. 
At  Cracow,  Socinus  applied  for  admission  to  the 
.society  of  Unitarians,  but  was  refused,  except  on 
condition  of  his  being  rebaptized,  the  Unitarians 
being  leavened  with  Anabaptist  notions.  Socinus, 
not  accepting  admission  on  these  grounds,  em- 
ployed his  powers  and  influence  to  have  the  law 
changed  in  this  regard.  He  was  active  with  his 
pen  and  at  synods,  and  he  lived  to  see  his  view 
accepted  at  the  synod  of  Rakow  in  1603.  In  1583 
he  married  into  a  Polish  family  of  noble  birth. 
He  was  not  free  from  abuse  and  persecutions, 
and  in  1598,  while  ill,  was  taken  out  of  his 
bed  by  Cracow  students  who  had  been  incited 
by  Roman-Catholic  priests,  dragged  half  naked 
through  the  city,  and  scourged,  but  was  rescued 
by  a  university  professor,  Martin  Yadovita.  On 
this  occasion,  all  of  his  books,  papers,  and  manu- 
scripts were  burned  in  the  market-place. 

In  1605,  immediately  after  Socinus'  death,  the 
so-called  Rakow  or  Socinian  Catechism  appeared 
in  the  Polish  language,  for  which  he  had  made 
preparations.  It  was  completed,  upon  the  basis 
of  these  and  his  writings,  by  Statorius,  Schmalz, 
Moscorovius,  and  Volkel.  A  German  translation 
was  made  in  1608,  and  a  Latin  one  in  1609, 
of  which  a  second,  third,  and  fourth  edition  ap- 
peared at  Amsterdam  in  1665,  1680,  16 •-4.  This 
catechism  is  a  very  good  compendium  of  the 
Socinian  theology.  At  Socinus'  death  there  were 
a  number  of  Unitarian  congregations  in  Poland, 
made  up  largely  of  noblemen.  Good  schools  were 
connected  with  them.  The  city  of  Rakow  was 
the  chief  citadel  of  Unitarianism,  and  the  excel- 
lent institution  of  learning  was  attended  at  one 
time  by  nearly  a  thousand  students,  three  hundred 
of  whom  were  of  noble  birth.  The  general  synod 
of  the  Sociuian.s  met  there  every  year.  Many  of 
their  theologians  and  preachers  were  celebrated. 
Among  these  were  Schmalz  (d.  1622),  who  wrote 
fifty-two  works  in  defence  of  Socinianism;  Volkel 
(d.  1618),  a  student  of  Wittenberg,  and  for  a  time 
amanuensis  of  Socinus,  whose  work,  De  vera  reli- 
f/ione,  is  a  systematic  presentation  of  the  Socinian 
theology;  Ostorodt  (d.  1611),  who  advocated  the 
specific  Anabaptist  principles  of  refusing  to  do 
military  duty,  serve  in  public  offices,  etc. ;  and 
Moscorovius  (d.  1595),  who,  amongst  other  things, 
wrote  the  Defence  of  the  .Socinians,  which  he  sent 
to  the  king.  Among  the  more  distinguished  men 
of  the  succeeding  generation  were  Crell  (d.  1631), 
a  very  prolific  author,  whose  biblical  commen- 
taries, two  books  De  uno  Deo  patre  (the  keenest 
Socinian  attack  upon  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity), 
and  other  works,  rill  vols.  iii.  and  iv.  of  the  Bibl. 
fratrum  Polonorum;  Schlichting  (d.  1661),  the 
author  of  a  confession  of  faith  (1612),  De  trinitate, 
de  moralibus  V.  el  N.  T.  itemque  de  eucharistice  et 
baptismi  ritibus  (1637),  etc.;  Ludwig  von  Wolzogen 
(d.  1661),  a  distinguished  exegete,  and  author  of 
Compendium  rel.  christ.;  Wiszowaty  (d.  1678), 
author  of  sixty-two  works,  editor  of  the  Bibl. 
/rat.   Polon.,   etc.;   and   Morskowski,    author  of 


Politia  ecclesiastica  (1646).  In  the  reign  of  Sigis- 
mund  III.,  and  his  son  Wladislav  IV.,  who  were 
completely  under  the  influence  of  the  Jesuits,  the 
Socinian  congregations  were  persecuted  and  legal- 
ly abolished.  By  a  decree  of  1638  the  school  at 
Rakow  was  suppressed,  and  the  church  taken 
away  from  "  the  Arians; "  the  immediate  occasion 
of  these  harsh  measures  being  the  blasphemy  of 
some  of  the  students  in  stoning  a  wooden  crucifix 
outside  of  the  precincts  of  the  city.  Rakow,  for- 
saken of  the  Socinians,  is  now  a  poverty-stricken 
village.  John  Casimir,  who  ascended  the  Polish 
throne  in  1648,  treated  the  remaining  Socinians 
who  dared  to  show  their  faces  at  the  approach  of 
the  king  of  Sweden  as  traitors ;  and  at  the  diet 
of  Warsaw  (1658)  it  was  decreed  that  the  con- 
fession and  promotion  of  Socinianism  should  be 
punished  with  death.  Two  years  were  allowed  to 
intervene  before  the  execution  of  the  edict,  and 
during  that  time  many  Socinians  emigrated.  A 
fresh  edict  in  1661  confirmed  the  preceding  one. 
In  Germany,  Socinian  doctrines  were  first  taught 
by  Ernst  Soner,  professor  of  medicine  and  physics 
at  Altdorf.  He  taught  clandestinely,  but  with 
success,  till  his  death,  in  1612.  His  principal 
writing  is  a  treatise  upon  the  eternal  duration  of 
future  punishment.  Altdorf  became  the  hearth- 
stone of  Socinianism,  but  the  Council  of  Niirn- 
berg  forbade  the  publication  of  Socinian  views 
there.  Socinian  synods  were  held  in  Kreuzburg 
in  1661  and  1663.  Some  of  the  Polish  exiles  w7ere 
permitted  to  remain  for  a  while  at  Mannheim. 
In  Germany  the  movement  was  always  very  weak 
and  insignificant.  In  Holland  it  was  more  suc- 
cessful ;  and,  in  spite  of  persecutions,  the  Socinians 
increased.  In  1653  the  States-General  demand- 
ed a  pledge  of  the  University  of  Leyden  that  it 
would  not  tolerate  Socinian  teaching.  Some  of 
the  Polish  exiles  found  their  way  to  Holland. 
Among  them  three  especially  deserve  mention : 
Felbinger  (b.  1616),  Sand  (d.  at  Amsterdam, 
1680),  who  wrote  the  Bibliotheca  Anttirinitariorum 
(1684),  a  full  literary  histoi-y  of  his  sect,  and 
Zwicker  (d.  at  Amsterdam,  1678),  whose  work, 
Irenicum  Irenicorum,  produced  a  great  excitement. 
The  Socinians  finally  were  identified  with  the 
Remonstrants.  For  the  history  of  the  movement 
in  England  and  the  United  States,  see  art.  Unita- 
rians. 

The  doctrines  of  Socinianism  are  not  to  be  re- 
garded as  identical  with  the  doctrines  of  modem 
Unitarianism,  and  are  laid  down  in  the  writings 
of  Socinus,  the  Rakow  Catechism,  and  the  works 
of  the  principal  Socinian  writers  down  to  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  genuine 
Socinians  held  firmly  to  the  authority  of  the 
Scriptures  and  to  a  very  positive  supranaturalism. 
The  Rakow  Catechism  begins  with  the  question, 
"  What  is  the  Christian  religion  ?  "  Answer.  "  The 
Christian  religion  is  the  way  revealed  by  God  for 
securing  eternal  life."  Christianity  is  a  special 
revelation.  It  is  made  known  in  the  Scriptures, 
which,  clothed  with  divine  authority,  is  the  only 
source  of  religious  knowledge.  The  authority  of 
the  Old  Testament,  which  only  has  an  historical 
value,  rests  upon  the  testimony  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament. Both  the  Testaments  are  inspired  docu- 
ments. The  sacred  writers  wrote  under  the  im- 
pulse and  dictation  of  the  Divine  Spirit  (divinu 
Spiritu   impulsi  eoque   iliclanle).     The   Socinians, 
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however,  taught  that  only  the  essential  parts,  those 
pertaining  to  doctrine,  were  of  immediate  divine 
inspiration.  The  views  concerning  the  relation 
of  reason  to  revelation  differ  somewhat  from  those 
of  orthodox  Protestants.  Reason  is  man's  spir- 
itual eye ;  and,  in  all  controverted  matters,  it  is 
judge,  and  not  the  Pope  or  the  believing  Chris- 
tian. The  truths  of  revelation  are  above  reason, 
but  never  contrary  to  it.  .Miracles  are  above  rea- 
son, and  credible.  The  doctrines  of  the  trinity 
and  divinity  of  Christ  are  contrary  to  reason,  and 
therefore  incredible.  'Wiszowaty.  in  his  Rclit/in 
riitionalis,  went  so  far  as  to  teach  the  agreement 
between  the  true  philosophy  and  religion.  Thus 
the  latent  rationalism  in  genuine  Socinianism 
became  more  and  more  prominent. 

In  the  department  of  theology  proper  the  usual 
attributes  are  attributed  to  Cod.  His  omniscience 
is  defined  in  such  a  way  that  it  does  not  conflict 
with  the  contingency  of  events  and  the  freedom 
of  the  will.  Cod  does  not  know  in  such  a  way  that 
whatsoever  he  knows  will  surely  come  to  pass.  Tf 
God's  knowledge,  says  Crell,  were  to  make  every 
thing  to  happen  necessarily,  which  does  happen, 
then  there  would  be  no  real  sin,  or  guilt  of  sin. 
In  the  doctrine  of  the  mode  of  the  divine  exist- 
ence, it  is  taught  that  God  is  one.  This  proposition 
is  based  upon  such  passages  as  Deut  vi.  4,  Mark 
xii.  29,  Gal.  iii.  20,  Eph.  iv.  6,  etc.  The  antago- 
nism to  the  threefold  personality  of  God  forms 
the  centre  of  the  Socinian  opposition  to  historical 
Christianity,  and  it  is  the  special  and  single  aim  of 
many  Socinian  works  to  prove  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  irrational  and  unseriptural.  The  plural 
Elohim,  Socinus  explained,  with  ISeza,  as  the  plu- 
ral of  majesty.  The  thrice-repeated  "  holy"  (Isa. 
vi.  3)  is  properly  explained  to  be  used  lor  the  sake 
of  emphasis.  In  the  case  of  the  three  men  who 
appeared  to  Abraham  (Gen.  xviii.),  it  is  shown  that 
only  one  of  them  was  called  "Lord."  To  the  ar- 
gument from  passages  in  the  New  Testament  in 
which  the  Son  and  Holy  Spirit  seem  to  be  placed 
on  an  equality  with  the  Father,  as  in  the  formula 
of  baptism  (Matt,  xxviii.  IV),  it  is  replied  that  he 
m  whose  name  believers  are  baptized  is  not  neces- 
sarily God,  as  appears  from  the  case  of  Moses 
(1  Cor.  x.  2),  etc.  In  regard  to  the  apostolical 
benediction  (2  Cor.  xiii.  14),  it  is  asserted  that 
the  Son  and  Holy  Ghost  are  distinguished  from  the 
Father.  The  genuineness  of  the  passage  of  the 
three  witnesses  in  1  John  is  denied.  The  ra- 
tional argument  against  the  Trinity  is  specially 
emphasized,  as  would  naturally  be  expected. 

Man  was  created  in  God's  image.  That  image 
consists  essentially  in  the  dominion  which  was 
given  him  over  all  creatures.  Mind  and  reason 
are  included  under  this  head,  as  they  are  the  effi- 
cient cause  of  this  dominion.  Socinus  denied 
that  immortality  was  a  constituent  in  this  image. 
Man  was  created  mortal.  The  passage  in  Rom. 
v.  12  means  that  Adam's  sin  involved  eternal 
death.  Socinus  expressly  said  that  Adam  would 
have  died  if  he  had  not  sinned.  The  first  sin  is 
treated  almost  exclusively  as  the  result  of  igno- 
norance  and  inexperience.  So  far  as  Adam's 
knowledge  was  concerned,  he  was  armed  against 
temptation.  Original  righteousness  was  not  a  cre- 
ated attribute,  but  subject  to  man's  volition  and 
voluntary  activity.  The  reason  was  not  absolute 
mistress  of  the  sensual  nature.     Sin  is  an  act  of 


the  free  will,  and  as  such  it  was  not  even  known 
in  advance  by  God.  The  sin  of  Adam  did  not 
entail  upon  his  posterity  the  loss  of  freedom ;  that 
is,  the  ability  to  choose  between  the  right  and  the 
wrong.  So  far  as  the  doctrine  of  original  sin  is 
in  opposition  to  this  view,  the  Socinians  most  posi- 
tively denied  it.  The  if'ti  of  Rom.  v.  12  is  ex- 
plained to  mean  i/wiiiiam,  ijiiitlemix.  The  doctrine 
of  original  sin  is  opposed  to  the  Scripture  which 
culls  upon  men  to  repent  and  lie  converted.  The 
mere  inclination  to  sin,  Socinus  held,  might  exist 
in  all,  but  did  not  necessarily  so  exist.  But  this 
inclination  is  not  a  consequence  of  the  sin  of 
Adam  ;  and,  if  this  were  the  case,  it  would  cease 
to  be  sin,  for  sin  exists  only  where  there  is  guilt. 
Hence  no  corruption  came  upon  the  human  family 
by  Adam's  sin. 

In  (lie  Socinian  system,  Christ  is  not  divine. 
He  was  more  than  a  mere  man.  His  attributes 
were  extra-human,  but  he  was  not  of  divine  na- 
ture. He  had  to  be  a  man  in  order  to  redeem. 
Immortality,  the  goal  of  the  Christian  religion, 
was  mediated  by  the  resurrection  of  Christ.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  his  superiority  to  men  had  con- 
sisted in  his  divinity,  he  could  not  have  died.  The 
argument  from  Scripture  and  reason  is  pressed. 
The  divinity  of  Christ  cannot  be  derived  from  the 
affirmation  that  he  was  God's  Son,  for  all  men  are 
called  the  sons  of  God  (Rom.  ix.  26)  ;  and,  when 
Christ  is  called  the  only-begotten  Son,  it  is  simply 
meant  that  he  was  the  chief  and  highest  of  the 
sons  of  God,  as  Isaac  and  Solomon  are  also  known 
by  this  designation.  The  expression  "I  and  my 
Father  are  one"  (John  x.  30)  refers  to  unity  of 
will  and  power,  as  in  John  xvii.  22.  The  passages 
referring  to  Christ's  pre-existence  are  explained 
away  easily.  In  John  i.  1,  the  expression  "in 
the  beginning"  is  declared  to  mean  "in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  gospel,"  or  the  Christian  dispensa- 
tion. The  statement  that  "  all  things  "  were  made 
by  Christ  (John  i.  3 ;  Col.  i.  10)  refers  simply  to 
all  things  pertaining  to  the  gospel ;  and  the  state- 
ment, "the  world  "  was  made  by  him  (John  i.  10), 
has  reference  either  to  the  reformation  of  man- 
kind by  the  gospel,  or  to  the  future  world.  From 
such  passages  as  John  iii.  13,  31,  vi.  30,  xvi.  28, 
the  conclusion  is  drawn,  that  Christ  was  caught 
up  into  the  heavens  for  a  season,  like  Paul.  Stress 
is  laid,  in  the  argument  against  Christ's  deity, 
on  his  habit  of  praying  to  the  Father,  his  being 
sent  1  >y  the  Father,  his  ignorance  of  the  day  of 
judgment,  etc.  Christ,  however,  was  more  than 
man.  lie  had  superior  endowments  to  the  mass 
of  mankind.  He  was  (1)  conceived  of  a  virgin, 
(2)  was  perfectly  holy,  and  (3)  was  exalted  to 
absolute  power,  'all  things  being  made  subject 
unto  him. 

Christ's  work  is  treated  in  the  Catechism  under 
his  threefold  office  of  prophet,  priest,  and  king. 
As  prophet,  Christ  ordained  the  Lord's  Supper, 
which  is  simply  a  memorial  feast,  a  declaration  of 
that  which  we  already  possess  by  faith.  He  also 
promised  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  is  not  a  person, 
but  a  power  or  activity  of  God,  and  eternal  life. 
Looking  at  the  priestly  office,  Christ  is  regarded 
as  a  mediator ;  but  the  view  that  salvation  was 
secured  by  his  sufferings  and  death  is  declared 
to  be  false  and  pernicious.  The  Scripture  teach- 
es very  often  that  God  forgives  sins  gratuitously 
(2  Cor.  v.  19,  etc.),  and  the  idea  of  satisfaction  is 
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at  complete  variance  with  a  free  gift  (Eph.  ii.  8, 
etc.).  It  is  the  resurrection  upon  -which  the  stress 
is  laid ;  and  Socinus  expressly  declares,  that  it  is 
the  head  and  ground  of  all  our  faith  and  salva- 
tion in  the  person  of  Christ  (caput  et  tanquam 
fundamenium  totius  fidei  et  salutis  nostrce  in  Christi 
persona).  The  obedience  Christ  rendered  to  the 
law  was  due  from  him,  for  God  had  commanded 
him  to  obey.  But  the  guilt  and  punishment  of 
one  cannot  be  borne  by  another.  Christ  had  to 
obey  for  himself,  and  could  not  obey  or  suffer  for 
others.  The  word  "  redemption  "  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament does  not  contain  the  notion  of  satisfaction, 
but  simply  means  emancipation.  The  reconcilia- 
tion accomplished  by  Christ  consists  simply  in  this, 
that  to  us  who  were  enemies  of  God  he  showed 
the  way  to  become  converted,  and  return  to  God. 
The  meaning  of  the  atonement  is,  that  God  in 
Christ  has  shown  himself  to  be  above  measure 
gracious  (propitius).  Christ's  high-priestly  office 
consists  in  the  help  he  gives  us.  He  delivers  us 
from  the  punishments  of  sin  by  reason  of  the 
absolute  power  which  he  received  from  the  Father, 
and  which  protects  us.  He  delivers  us  from  the 
bondage  of  sin  by  keeping  us  from  all  manner  of 
sins.  This  he  does  by  presenting  to  our  thought 
his  own  person,  which  remained  sinless  in  tempta- 
tion. Predestination  is  nothing  more  than  the 
divine  decree  to  give  eternal  life  to  as  many  as 
believe  on  Christ.  Faith  consists  of  assent  to  the 
doctrine  of  Christ,  trust  in  God  through  Christ, 
and  obedience  to  God's  commandments.  Justifi- 
cation consists  in  this,  that  God  treats  us  as  right- 
eous ;  and  it  is  not  an  imputation  of  Christ's 
righteousness.  The  theory  of  an  apprehension  of 
his  righteousness  is  a  human  fiction. 

In  the  Sociuian  theology  scriptural  and  unscrip- 
tural  elements  strangely  meet.  It  was  the  real 
forerunner  of  modern  rationalism,  and  in  this 
consideration  lies  its  chief  claim  to  prolonged 
attention. 

Lit.  — The  complete  Works  of  Socinus  are  con- 
tained in  the  Bibliot.  Fratrum  Polonorum,  vols,  i., 
ii. :  they  consist  of  commentaries,  polemic  tracts 
against  Catholics,  Protestants,  and  Unitarians,  etc. 
The  principal  of  these  writings  are,  Prcelectiones 
theological ;  Christiana-  religionis  brevissima  institutio 
per  interrogationes  et  responsiunes,  quam  catechia- 
mum  vidgo  vacant.  Otto  Fock  :  D.  Socinianismus, 
Kiel,  1S17;  [Hukst:  History  of  Rationalism,  ch. 
xxiii.].     See  Unitarianism.  iierzog. 

SOCINUS,  Lselius,  uncle  of  Faustus:  b.  at 
Siena  in  1525 ;  d.  at  Zurich,  May  16,  1562.  He 
was  an  antitrinitarian. 

SOCRATES.  The  life  and  death,  teaching  and 
influence,  of  Socrates,  were  so  remarkable,  that 
although  he  was  known  as  "the  moral  philosopher 
of  Athens,"  and  has  always  been  known  as  "  the 
parent  of  philosophy,"  he  is  also  entitled  to  a 
scarcely  less  conspicuous  place  in  the  history  of 
religion. 

The  events  in  the  life  of  Socrates  are  so  few 
and  so  familiar,  that  we  need  not  dwell  upon  them. 
Ihe  following  epitome  will  suffice  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  article.  He  was  born  in  Paeania,  a 
deme  of  Attica,  469  B.C.  His  father,  Sophro- 
mscus,  was  a  sculptor;  his  mother,  Phamarete,  was 
a,  midwife ;  and  as  in  youth  he  followed  success- 
fully, if  we  may  believe  Pausanias,  the  occupation 
of  his  father,  so,  as  he  playfully  remarked,  he 


devoted  his  manhood,  even  till  old  age,  to  the 
assiduous  practice  of  the  profession  of  his  mother, 
in  bringing  to  birth,  like  a  spiritual  midwife,  the 
thoughts  and  characters  of  his  youthful  country- 
men. In  three  battles  —  at  Potidsea,  at  Delium, 
and  at  Amphipolis  —  he  proved  himself  a  brave 
and  efficient  citizen-soldier.  At  the  age  of  sixty, 
as  a  senator  (member  of  the  fiovkrf),  —  the  only 
instance  in  which  he  accepted  office,  —  he  showed 
his  moral  and  political  heroism  by  withstanding 
alone  the  excited  passions,  and  for  the  time 
thwarting  the  perverse  and  vindictive  purpose,  of 
the  people  in  their  popular  assembly.  At  the  age 
of  seventy  (B.C.  399)  he  was  accused  of  corrupt- 
ing the  youth,  and  not  worshipping  the  gods  of 
his  country,  tried  before  the  popular  dicastery, 
condemned  by  a  small  majority  of  votes,  and 
died  by  drinking  hemlock. 

The  philosophy  of  Socrates  is  not  so  much  a 
system  of  doctrines  as  a  spirit  of  inquiry,  and 
a  method  of  search  for  the  truth.  That  method, 
the  method  of  question  and  answer,  was  so  char- 
acteristic of  Socrates,  and  at  the  same  time  so 
full  of  life  and  power,  that  it  was  adopted  more 
or  less  by  all  his  disciples,  and  has  ever  since 
been  known  as  the  Socratic  method.  It  is  seen 
in  its  perfection  in  the  Dialogues  of  Plato,  which 
are  the  idealized  conversations  of  the  idealized 
Socrates.  The  subject-matter  of  the  Socratic 
philosophy  is  ethics  in  contradistinction  to  phys- 
ics ;  its  aim  is  practical  to  the  exclusion  of  barren 
speculation ;  and  conscious  ignorance,  modesty, 
moderation,  pure  and  high  morality,  humble  in- 
quiry at  the  oracles  of  God  about  humble  "human 
things,"  in  a  word,  that  childlike  spirit,  which, 
as  Lord  Bacon  says,  is  the  key  both  to  "the  king- 
dom of  science  and  the  kingdom  of  heaven,"  is 
among  its  most  marked  characteristics. 

The  chief  good,  our  being's  end  and  aim, 
according  to  the  Socratic  ethics,  is  happiness ; 
not,  however,  that  which  most  men  call  happi- 
ness ;  not  riiru.ria,  but  evwpa^ia  and  cvdaifiovia ;  not 
the  pleasure  which  springs  from  the  possession 
of  riches,  honor,  power,  and  the  gifts  of  fortune, 
but  that  well  being  which  results  from  well  china 
in  obedience  to  the  will  of  God  and  with  the 
blessing  of  Heaven.  The  true,  the  beautiful, 
and  the  good  are  all  essentially  identical  with 
each  other,  since  they  all  consist  in  the  useful 
and  the  fitting ;  and  that  which  is  good  for 
nothing  is  neither  good  nor  beautiful  nor  true. 
Xenophon  and  Plato  agree  in  making  Socrates 
teach  that  he  who  knoics  justice  is  just,  and  the 
man  who  understamls  virtue  is  virtuous  :  in  other 
words,  he  resolves  all  virtue  into  knowledge. 
But  it  is  plain  from  both  these  writers  that  he 
used  knowledge  in  a  high  and  comprehensive 
sense  unusual  in  ethical  treatises,  but  strikingly 
analogous  to  that  in  which  it  is  used  in  the  Scrip- 
tures. He  makes  knowledge  identical  with  wis- 
dom, and  ignorance  with  folly  and  sin,  just  as  in 
the  Bible  piety  is  wisdom,  and  sin  is  folly :  the 
wicked  have  no  knowledge,  while  the  righteous 
know  all  things.  He  who  is  truly  master  of  the 
science  or  profession  of  virtue  will  be  truly  vir- 
tuous. In  this  high  sense,  knowledge  is  virtue, 
since  really  to  know  is  certainly  to  do,  and  to  do 
is  the  only  way  truly  to  know. 

Socrates  believed  in  the  existence  of  one  su- 
preme Divinity,  the  Creator  and  Disposer  of  the 
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universe,  the  Maker  and  Father  of  mankind,  the 
Ruler  and  Governor  among  the  nations,  invisible, 
all-powerful,  omniscient,  and  omnipresent,  per- 
fectly wise  and  just  and  good.  His  method  of 
demonstrating'  the  existence  of  such  a  being  was 
strictly  Baconian,  the  same  argument  which  Paley 
uses  in  his  Xatural  Theology:  indeed,  we  almost 
seem  to  be  reading  Paley  when  we  read  the 
chapters  in  which  Xenophon  records  his  master's 
arguments  in  proof  of  the  divine  existence  and 
benevolence.  And  when  we  read,  in  the  .same 
author,  of  those  unwritten  laws  in  the  soul  of 
man  which  execute  themselves,  and  make  it  im- 
possible for  any  man  to  be  unjust,  or  impure,  or 
licentious,  without  paving  the  penalty  (which 
proves  a  greater  and  better  than  any  human  law- 
giver), we  seem  to  be  sitting  at  the  feet  of  Bishop 
Butler  himself. 

The  doctrine  of  Socrates  touching  the  inferior 
deities,  whose  existence  lie  admits,  and  whose 
agency  he  recognizes,  particularly  in  the  provi- 
dential care  of  human  affairs,  probably  did  not 
differ  essentially  from  the  Christian  doctrine  of 
the  angels  ;  though  it  marks  the  greater  elevation 
of  the  Christian  revelation  and  the  Christian 
consciousness,  that  what  the  most  enlightened 
heathen  called  gods,  and  worshipped,  Christians 
consider  as  only  ministers  of  God,  whom  to  wor- 
ship were  idolatry. 

We  have  not  space  to  enlarge  upon  the  teach- 
ing of  Socrates  respecting  providence  and  prayer. 
He  believed  himself  to  be  under  the  constant 
guidance  of  a  divine  voice,  which  always  warned 
him  when  he  was  in  danger  of  going  or  doing 
wrong,  and  thus,  indirectly,  always  led  him  in  the 
right  way;  and  he  taught  that  every  man  might 
have  the  same  divine  guidance ;  and  he  could  not 
but  wonder  at  the  folly  and  madness  of  men  who 
preferred  a  blind  and  ignorant  guide  to  one  who 
was  unerring,  and  perfectly  acquainted  with  the 
way  in  which  they  should  go.  Hence  his  one 
only  and  constant  prayer  was,  that  God  would 
guide  him,  and  give  him,  not  riches,  pleasure, 
honor,  power,  which  were  as  likely  to  prove  a  bane 
as  a  blessing,  but  what  was  best  for  him ;  since 
God  only  knew  what  was  for  his  true  and  highest 
good. 

Socrates  held  the  doctrine  of  the  immortality 
of  the  soul  and  the  future  life  as  strenuously  as 
Plato  did,  but  without  those  dreams  and  chimeras 
of  its  pre-existence  and  successive  transmigrations 
by  which  the  creed  of  the  latter  was  disfigured ; 
and,  with  these  exceptions,  he  doubtless  relied  on 
the  same  arguments  in  proof  of  the  doctrine 
which  have  been  stated  in  the  article  on  Plato  and 
Christianity:  and — what  has  been  usually  wanting 
in  heathen  philosophers,  and  too  often  in  the  lives 
of  Christians  also  —  it  was  the  beauty  and  glory 
of  Socrates'  character,  that  his  doctrine  of  provi- 
dence and  prayer  and  a  future  state  was  the  con- 
trolling principle  of  his  life.  And  so  he  died  a 
martyr's  death  with  a  cheerful  composure,  in  the 
full  persuasion  that  it  was  God's  will  and  the  con- 
summation of  his  mission,  and  that  it  was  better 
for  him  to  die  than  to  live  ;  not  in  the  certainty, 
but  in  the  belief,  that  death  was  not  an  evil,  but 
the  highest  good  and  the  richest  blessing.  "  Bury 
my  body  as  you  please,"  he  said  to  his  friends, 
"  hut  do  not  mourn  as  if  you  were  burying  Socra- 
tes.    Think  of  me,  rather,  as  gone  to  be  with  the 


wise  and  the  good,  and  with  God,  the  fountain 
of  wisdom  and  goodness,  in  that  world  where 
alone  wisdom  is  to  be  found.'  Such  teachings, 
illustrated  by  a  conscientious,  unselfish,  heroic, 
missionary  life,  and  sealed  by  a  martyr's  death  — 
these  are  the  main  secret  of  his  power,  and  these 
exhibit  him  in  his  true  relation  to  Christianity. 
It  would  not  be  difficult,  on  the  one  hand,  to  point 
out  defects  in  his  teaching,  and  imperfections  in 
his  life,  nor,  on  the  other,  to  magnify  the  points 
of  resemblance  between  him  and  the  founder  of 
our  holy  religion.  Such  comparisons  have  been 
elaborately  made  by  Priestley,  for  example,  in  his 
tract,  Socrates  and  Jesus  Compared,  and  by  Baur, 
in  his  Sol-roles  und  Chrislvs,  the  second  of  those 
three  treatises  (Drei  Abliandlungeu),  which  were 
re-edited  by  Zeller  in  1870.  But  the  disparity  is 
so  great  as  to  forbid  comparison.  The  intuitions 
of  Rousseau,  sceptic  as  he  was,  taught  him  this  : 
"  AY  hat  prejudice,"  he  says  0rnile,  bk.  iv.),  "  what 
blindness,  must  it  be  to  compare  the  son  of  So- 
phroniscus  to  the  son  of  Mary !  If  the  life 

and  death  of  Socrates  were  those  of  a  sage,  the 
life  and  death  of  Jesus  are  those  of  a  God." 
Socrates  himself  would  have  aspjired  to  no  higher 
honor  than  that  of  1  icing  a  forerunner  of  Christ 
among  the  Greeks.  That  honor  j ustly  belongs  to 
him ;  and  his  propaedeutic  influence  can  easily  be 
traced,  like  that  of  Plato,  and  largely  through  him 
and  his  followers,  in  the  history  and  philosophy  of 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  before  and  after  Christ, 
while  the  power  of  his  teaching  and  his  life  is 
still  felt  in  the  literature,  the  philosophy,  and  the 
religion  of  all  Christian  nations. 

Lit.  —  The  sources  are,  Xenophon  :  Memorab. 
Socr.,  Apol.  Socr.,  Si/mpos.,  and  a  passage  or  two 
in  the  He/leniea;  Plato,  especially  Apol.  Socr., 
Cril.,  Phcedo,  and  Si/mpos.  ;  and  Aristotle,  espe- 
cially the  ethical  treatises.  See  also  Plutarch  : 
De  Genio  Socr.;  and  Diogenes  Laertius:  Lives 
of  Philosophers.  ( )f  the  moderns,  Geotk  (History 
of  Greece,  ch.  Ixviii.)  and  Zeller  (Socrates  and 
Soera/ic  Schools)  are  particularly  valuable.  See 
also  Ritter  :  History  of  Philosophy ;  Lewes  : 
Bior/raphical  History  of  Philosophy  :  Butler  :  Lec- 
tures on  Ancient  Phi'/oso/ihy ;  Maurice:  Ancient 
Philosophy;  and  Manual  of  Philosophy,  by  French 
Academy;  graphic  sketches  of  the  philosopher, 
in  R.  AY.  Emerson's  Representative  Men  (under 
Plato),  T.  Stare  King's  Substance  and  Show, 
W.  S.  Tyler's  Socrates  as  a  Teacher,  Bibl.  Sac, 
vol.  x.,  Andover.  (Anonymous)  :  A  day  in  Ath- 
ens with  Socrates,  N.Y.,  1881.  W.  S.  TYLER. 

SOCRATES,  the  Greek  church  historian,  was 
born  in  Constantinople  about  380,  and  lived  there 
as  scholasticus.  His  work  is  a  continuation  of 
that  of  Eusebius,  and  encompasses  the  period 
from  IjUG  to  4:li).  It  is  a  simple  and  natural  re- 
port of  facts,  supported  by  rich  extracts  from  the 
sources,  and  marred  by  comparatively  few  mis- 
takes;  but  it  is  not  distinguished  by  an  artistic 
form,  nor  is  the  author  above  his  time  with  respect 
to  a  critical  sifting  of  miraculous  stories.  It  has 
been  edited  (Greek  and  Latin)  by  Valesius,  Paris, 
16o0,  together  with  the  histories  of  Eusebius  and 
Sozomen;  by  R.  Hussey,  Oxford,  1S53,  3  vols., 
Greek  text  separately,  with  Introduction  by  W. 
Bright,  Oxford,  1878.  See  Dupin,  in  his  Nouvelle 
Bibliolhique,  iv. ;  Holzhausen  :  De  fontibus  iptibus 
S.  et  nsi  sunt.  Gbttingen,  1825;   and  1!.\UR  : 
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Epochen  der  kirchl.  Gescliichlschreibung,  Tubingen, 
1852. 

SOD'OM,  the  most  important  of  four  cities 
(Gomorrah,  Admah,  Zeboiim,  and  Sodom)  in  the 
vale  of  Siddim,  which  were  destroyed  by  "  brim- 
stone and  fire  "  out  of  heaven,  on  account  of  the 
great  wickedness  of  their  inhabitants  (Gen.  six. 
24).  Lot  lived  there  (Gen.  xiii.  12,  xix.  2),  and 
there  his  daughters  married  (Gen.  xix.  14).  Ched- 
orlaomer  and  his  allies  plundered  the  cities,  but 
the  captives  and  spoils  were  recovered  by  Abra- 
ham (Gen.  xiv.).  The  fate  of  Sodom  and  the 
other  cities  of  the  plain  is  held  up  in  the  Bible  as 
a  warning  (Deut.  xxix.  23 ;  Isa.  i.  9,  10 ;  Amos 
iv.  11;  Matt.  x.  15;  2  Pet.  ii.  6-8;  Rev.  xi.  8), 
and  so  deeply  impressed  itself  upon  the  neighbor- 
ing peoples,  that  Strabo,  in  his  description  of  the 
Dead  Sea  (16,  2),  which  he  erroneously  calls  the 
Sirbonian  Sea,  and  Tacitus  (Hist.  5,  7),  relate, 
that,  according  to  tradition,  there  once  were  cities 
and  fruitful  plains  where  then  there  was  death. 
The  question,  whether  these  cities  of  the  plain 
were  upon  the  southern  or  northern. end  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  —  for  the  old  opinion,  that  the  sea 
covers  the  site  of  the  cities,  is  given  up  as  con- 
tradicted by  geology,  —  is  one  of  the  most  vexed 
in  biblical  geography.  For  the  southern  end  the 
arguments  are :  (1)  Tradition  from  the  time  of 
Josephus  (Anliq.,  I.,  11,  4;  War,  IV.,  8, 4),  Eusebius 
(Onomast.,  s.v.),  and  Jerome  (Ep.  cviii.  11;  Comm. 
in  Esa.,  xv.  -r>);  (2)  The  mountain  of  salt  at  that 
end  is  called  Jebel  IJsdum,  apparently  an  echo  of 
Sodom;  (3)  Pillars  of  salt  detached  from  the  great 
salt  cliffs  at  that  end  have  been  called  "Lot's 
Wife;  "  (1)  Abraham,  standing  near  Hebron,  saw 
the  smoke  of  their  burning  (Gen.  xix.  27,  28)  ; 
(5)  Numerous  slime-pits,  i.e.,  bitumen  ((!en.  xiv. 
10)  are  found  at  that  end ;  (6)  The  portion  of  the 
sea  south  of  the  Lisan  Peninsula  is  very  shallow, 
as  if  it  were  beyond  its  original  limits.  If  the 
sea  now  covered  the  site  of  the  cities,  this  would 
be  the  case.  This  view  has  been  advocated  by 
Robinson,  Lynch,  Porter,  Baedeker,  Schaff,  and 
many  others.  For  the  northern  end,  the  argu- 
ments are,  (1)  Lot  chose  the  Plain  of  Jordan 
(Gen.  xiii.  11),  which  must  have  been  at  the 
northern  end,  for  in  that  case  only  could  Abra- 
ham and  Lot  have  seen  it  from  Bethel ;  (2)  Since 
the  hill  near  Hebron  was  midway  between  the 
two  ends  of  the  sea,  Abraham  could  just  as  well 
have  seen  the  burning  if  it  was  at  the  northern 
end  as  if  it  was  at  the  southern ;  (3)  The  pres- 
ence of  numerous  slime-pits  in  the  vale  of  Siddim, 
at  the  northern  end ;  (4)  The  account  of  Ched- 
orlaomer's  attack  fits  best  with  the  northern  site 
for  Sodom.  Prominent  advocates  for  the  north- 
ern site  are  Grove,  Tristram,  and  Merrill. 

The  destruction  of  the  cities  of  the  plain  was 
probably  the  result  of  natural  causes  under  divine 
control.  The  explosion  of  gas  would  easily  ac- 
count for  it  all.  The  soil,  soaked  with  bitumen, 
would  easily  convey  the  fire  until  all  the  cities 
were  destroyed. 

SODOR  AND  MAN,  an  English  bishopric  (So- 
dor  comes  from  Snrdureyar,  Southern  Isles,  cor- 
responding to  Nordurei/ar,  Northern  Isles),  is  the 
name  applied  to  the  western  islands  of  Scotland, 
especially  to  those  contiguous  to  the  Isle  of  Man ; 
and  hence  the  name  of  the  bishopric.  The  in- 
come of  the  bishop  is  £2,000. 


SOHN,  Georg,  b.  at  Rossbach,  Dec.  31,  1551 ; 
d.  at  Heidelberg,  April  23,  1589.  He  studied 
theology  at  Marburg  and  Wittenberg,  and  was 
appointed  professor  at  Marburg  in  1574,  and  at 
Heidelberg  in  1584.  He  was  a  pupil  of  the  Me- 
lanchthonian  school,  and  considered  himself  a 
member  and  teacher  of  the  Reformed  Church. 
His  works,  —  the  principal  of  which  are  Synopsis 
corporis  doctrines  Phil.  Melanchthonis,  De  verbo  Dei, 
Methodus  theologice,  etc.  —  appeared  in  a  collected 
edition  at  Herborn,  in  4  vols.,  1591.        HEPPE. 

SOISSONS,  a  town  of  France  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Aisne,  was  the  seat  of  a  number  of 
important  synods.  —  I.  The  synod  of  743  was 
convened  by  Pepin  the  Short,  and  presided  over 
by  Boniface,  Archbishop  of  Mayence.  Besides  a 
number  of  secular  lords,  twenty -three  bishops 
were  present;  and  the  canons  issued  by  Carloman 
in  742  were  confirmed,  forbidding  the  clergy  to 
hunt,  to  marry,  etc.,  prohibiting  unknown  persons 
from  performing  ecclesiastical  duties,  enjoining 
the  counts  to  suppress  Paganism,  etc. — II.  The 
synod  of  852  numbered  twenty-six  bishops,  and 
Charles  the  Bald  was  present.  The  Archbishop 
of  Rheims,  Ebbo,  had  some  time  previously  been 
deposed  for  participation  in  a  revolt  against  the 
king,  —  a  quite  frequent  accusation  against  the 
Frankish  bishops,  —  and  Hincmar  had  been  made 
his  successor.  As  Ebbo,  however,  shortly  after, 
was  appointed  bishop  of  Hildesheim  by  Lewis 
the  German,  and  confirmed  by  the  Pope,  he  con- 
tinued to  ordain  priests.  But  there  was  a  canon 
forbidding  the  transference  of  a  bishop  from  one 
diocese  to  another,  unless  with  the  consent  of  his 
brother-bishops ;  and  the  validity  of  Ebbo's  ordi- 
nations was  now  impeached  on  account  of  that 
canon.  The  synod  declared  them  invalid.  —  III., 
IV.,  and  V.  The  synods  of  861,  862,  and  866 
treated  the  same  subject. — VI.  The  synod  of 
1092  was  convened  to  decide  in  the  controversy 
between  Anselm  of  Canterbury  and  Rosceliu. 
The  former  accused  the  latter  of  tritheism,  and 
the  latter  was  compelled  to  recant.  —  VII.  The 
synod  of  1121  was  convened  by  the  Papal  legate, 
Bishop  Conon  of  Praneste,  to  examine  the  writ- 
ings of  Abelard.  As  Abelard  refused  to  attempt 
any  defence  of  what  he  had  written,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  throw  his  works  into  the  fire  with  his 
own  hands.  —  VIII.  The  synod  of  1201  was  con- 
vened by  the  Papal  legate,  Octavian,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  cancelling  the  permission  to  a  second 
marriage  which  the  French  bishop  had  given 
King  Philip  August,  and  compelling  the  king  to 
take  back  his  first  wife,  the  Danish  princess  Inge- 
borg,  whom  he  had  repudiated.  — IX.  The  synod 
of  1449,  finally,  was  convened  by  the  Archbishop 
of  Rheims,  John  Juvenal  Ursinus.  It  adopted 
the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Basel  concerning  lit- 
urgy, and  treated  a  number  of  misuses  which  had 
crept  into  the  church.  See  C'hk.  W.  Fr.  Walch  : 
Entirurf  com-  vollstdndigen  Historic  der  Kirchen- 
vcrsammlunqen,  Leipzig,  1759.  NEUTiECKER. 

SOLEMN  LEAGUE  AND  COVENANT.  See 
Covenant. 

SOLITARIUS,  Philip,  a  Greek  monk  who  lived 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  eleventh  century  in  Con- 
stantinople, wrote  a  work  in  verse  and  in  the  form 
of  a  dialogue,  under  the  title  AionTpa,  "the  mir- 
ror:" it  is  a  representation  of  the  ascetic  views 
of  the  Greek  mysticism  of   the  time.     It  found 
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much  favor,  was  commentated  by  Michael  Psel- 
lus,  and  translated  into  Latin  prose  by  the  Jesuit, 
Jacob  Pontanus,  Ingolstadt,  lliOl  ;  but  the  trans- 
lation, which  is  also  found  in  the  Bibl.  Mar.  pair. 
Lui/d.,  vol.  xxi.,  is  very  incorrect.  Of  the  Greek 
text,  only  a  few  fragments  have  been  printed  by 
Oudin,  Lambeeius,  and  Cotelerius.  UASs. 

SOLOMON,  second  son  of  David  by  Bathsheba, 
his  successor  upon  the  throne,  and  third  king 
over  Israel,  who  reigned  forty  years  (1015-1)75 
B.C.;  according  to  Ewald,  1025-!)S(>).  Compare 
1  King's  i.-xi.  ;  2  Chron.  i.-ix.;  Joseph.,  Antt., 
VIII.  1-7.  His  early  education  was  intrusted  to 
the  prophet  Nathan,  who  called  him  Jedidiah, 
i.e.,  the  beloved  of  Jehovah  (2  Sam.  xii.  'Jt,  25). 
Through  the  influence  of  his  mother,  Nathan, 
and  Zadok  the  priest,  Solomon,  at  the  age  of 
twenty,  was  made  king  while  his  father  was  yet 
alive.  Riding  on  the  mule,  attended  by  Nathan 
and  Zadok,  and  by  the  kind's  special  company  of 
the  thirty  mighty  men,  and  the  body-guard  under 
the  command  of  Benaiah,  he  went  down  to  Oihon, 
and  was  proclaimed  and  anointed  king.  1 1  is  first 
acts,  showing  moderation,  prudence,  and  energy, 
were  well  adapted  to  gain  for  him  the  esteem  and 
confidence  of  his  people.  The  death  of  Joab, 
who  had  insidiously  killed  Abner  and  Amasa, 
and  who  had  openly  sided  with  Adonijah,  com- 
bined justice  with  prudence,  fulfilling  at  the 
same  time  David's  dying  counsels.  Sbirnei  also 
is  killed  at  David's  wish ;  Adonijah  is  put  to 
death  ;  Abiathar  is  deposed  and  exiled,  sent  to  a 
life  of  poverty  and  shame,  and  the  high-priest- 
hood transferred  to  another  family,  that  of  Zadok. 
To  the  descendants  of  Barzillai  he  shows  kind- 
ness. Such  a  firm  and  circumspect  appearance 
secured  to  the  new  king  general  obedience.  Soon 
he  displayed  signs  of  wisdom  which  made  him 
known  throughout  the  country ;  and,  as  it  was  the 
king's  intention  to  walk  in  all  the  ways  of  Jeho- 
vah, the  God  of  his  father  granted  his  desire,  and 
endowed  him  with  true  royal  wisdom. 

His  name  and  his  deeds  made  Solomon  a  prince 
of  peace,  under  whose  sceptre  the  people  and  the 
country  prospered.  But  at  the  beginning  and 
towards  the  end  of  his  reign,  in  the  south,  north, 
and  west  some  princes  rose.  Iladad  the  Edom- 
ite,  who  had  fled  into  Egypt,  when  he  had  heard 
that  David  and  Joab  were  dead,  returned  into  his 
country,  of  which  he  takes  possession  (1  Kings 
xi.  21,  22,  2.3).  Rezon,  also,  gathered  some  men 
unto  him,  and  took  Damascus;  but  he  had  at  last 
to  yield  to  Solomon.  The  little  kingdom  of  Gazer, 
or  Geshur,  between  Israel  and  Philistea,  rose  also, 
but  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  king  of  Egypt,  who 
gave  it  to  Solomon  when  he  married  his  daughter. 
Solomon's  success  against  the  usurpers  was  suffi- 
cient to  secure  his  authority,  even  beyond  the 
confines  of  his  own  country ;  and  for  a  long  time 
peace  reigned  throughout  his  kingdom.  Iu  the 
beginning  of  his  reign  he  married  the  daughter  of 
King  Psuchennes  of   Egypt. 

Many  structures  which  Solomon  had  erected 
made  his  name  very  famous  in  the  east  and  in 
the  west.  Like  his  father,  he  secured  builders 
from  Hiram,  king  of  Tyre.  For  the  lower 
menial  work  he  used  at  first  the  "  strangers,"  the 
remnant  of  the  Canaanitish  races:  afterwards  his 
own  people,  too,  had  to  help  in  the  work.  The 
first  great  building  was  the  magnificent  temple, 


built  after  the  pattern  of  the  tabernacle,  but  exe- 
cuted in  accordance  with  the  plans  which  David 
had  received  from  the  hand  of  the  Lord  (1  Chron. 
xxviii:  11,  19).  After  seven  years  and  a  half  the 
work  on  the  temple  was  completed.  About  the 
time  of  the  feast  of  tabernacles,  the  temple  was 
dedicated  with  great  solemnities :  the  king  him- 
self addressed  tin-  assembly  (1  Kings  viii.j.  As 
the  temple,  like  the  Holy  of  holies,  was  intended 
to  be  the  habitation  of  God,  the  "  cloud,"  "  the 
glory  of  the  Lord,"  filled  the  house  of  the  Lord. 
'With  the  building  of  the  temple  a  new  organi- 
zation of  the  order  of  the  priests  and  Levites, 
which  was  made  by  David,  undoubtedly  took 
place.  He  appointed  twenty-four  orders  for  the 
service  at  the  temple,  and  the  same  number  for 
the  choir  of  the  temple-music.  The  second  great 
building  was  his  palace,  which  was  built  south 
of  the  temple  (Neh.  iii.  25).  It  consisted  of 
many  divisions,  which  served  partly  as  magazines, 
partly  as  rooms  for  the  king  and  his  queens. 
The  main  building  was  a  hundred  cubits  long, 
fifty  cubits  wide,  and  thirty  cubits  high.  In  the 
porch  stood  a  great  throne  of  ivory,  and  overlaid 
with  the  best  gold.  It  stood  on  six  steps,  and 
twelve  lions  stood  on  each  side  of  the  same,  while 
two  lions  stood  beside  the  stays  (1  Kings  x.  Ls- 
20;  2  Chron.  ix.  17-1!)).  The  palace  was  con- 
nected with  the  temple  by  steps.  A  special  seat 
was  reserved  for  the  king.  That  he  also  erected 
many  other  buildings,  etc.,  we  infer  from  1  Kings 
ix.  1,  19;  Eccles.  ii.  4-(i ;  Song  of  Songs  viii.  11. 
He  also  fortified  the  capital,  and  many  fortresses 
were  built.  In  the  organization  of  his  army  he 
imitated  the  Egyptians.  He  had  a  thousand  and 
four  hundred  chariots  and  twelve  thousand  horse- 
men, whom  he  bestowed  in  the  cities  for  chariots, 
or  put  them  in  small  cities.  The  inner  adminis- 
tration of  the  kingdom  was  also  regulated.  The 
highest  officer  was  the  chancellor;  next  to  him 
was  the  "  scribe,"  who  also  regulated  the  finances. 
Besides  he  had  a  captain  over  his  body-guard. 
The  king's  enormous  household  was  supplied 
with  provisions  by  the  provinces  of  his  domain. 

Trade  and  commerce  became  also  very  flourish- 
ing under  Solomon,  and  the  revenues  from  these 
commercial  enterprises  by  land  and  by  sea  en- 
riched the  royal  treasury.  Besides  these  direct 
revenues,  the  kings  and  princes  of  the  subject- 
provinces  paid  tribute  in  the  form  of  gift,  in 
money  and  in  kind,  "  at  a  fixed  rate  year  by  year  " 
(1  Kings  x.  25). 

Thus  Solomon's  reign  marks  the  entrance  of 
Israel  on  a  nearer  intercourse  with  the  Asiatic- 
peoples.  That  such  an  intercourse  was  not  with- 
out an  influence  upon  the  intellect  of  the  Jewish 
people,  is  certain.  A  special  irisiltwi,  whose  most 
prominent  representative  Solomon  himself  was, 
was  cultivated.  The  Queen  of  Slieba,  attracted 
by  his  wisdom,  came  to  his  court  to  hear  him. 
He  also  cultivated  poetry  (he  himself  is  said  to 
have  composed  a  thousand  and  five  hymns,  besides 
three  thousand  proverbs) ;  and  historiography,  no 
doubt,  found  in  him  a  great  patron. 

In  spite  of  his  greatnesses,  Solomon  had  his 
blemishes.  Nathan  his  teacher  was  dead,  without 
leaving  another  person  in  his  stead  to  protect  and 
guide  the  king.  Outwardly  Solomon  appeared  to 
have  fulfilled  the  duties  of  the  theocratic  ruler. 
without  exactly  needing  such  a  support  as  David 
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had  in  Nathan  and  Gad.  By  and  by  the  con- 
sciousness that  such  royal  glory  was  incompatible 
with  the  advancement  of  the  true  theocracy  was 
awake  and  alive :  the  prophets  Ahijah  of  Shilo, 
Shemaja,  and  Iddo  were  not  favorably  disposed 
toward  the  king ;  the  first  sees  the  coming  of  the 
ruin.  The  people  was  dissatisfied  on  account  of 
the  many  oppressive  contributions  which  were 
laid  upon  it.  The  greatest  stumbling-block,  by 
which  he  Mounded  the  religious  feeling  of  the 
people,  was  his  harem  ;  for,  whatever  might  have 
been  the  number  of  his  wives,  the  harem  was  in 
opposition  to  the  spirit  of  true  Jehovah-religion, 
and  the  more  so  as  most  of  these  women  were  for- 
eigners, "who  turned  away  his  heart  after  other 
gods."  It  was  not  Solomon's  intention  to  change 
or  abandon  the  religion  of  Jehovah,  but  "  his 
heart  was  not  perfect  with  the  Lord  his  God  "  (1 
Kings  xi.  4).  Beside  the  worship  of  Jehovah,  he 
allowed  the  worship  of  strange  gods,  and  built 
altars  for  Ashtai-oth,  Milcolm,  and  Chemosli. 
Thus  Solomon  came  more  and  more  in  opposition 
with  the  true  patriotic  spirit  of  the  people ;  and 
the  pious  Jew  connects,  therefore,  his  highest 
hopes,  not  with  his  name,  but  with  that  of  his 
father  David,  whilst  among  heathen  and  Mo- 
hammedans Suleiman  is  still  highly  celebrated. 
Comp.  Koran  ;  Sura  27  ;  Hottinger  :  Hist.  Ori- 
ent., pp.  97  sq. ;  Herbelot  :Bibl.  Orient.,  iii.  335 
si[.  ;  Otho  :  Lex.  Rabbin.,  pp.  668  sq.  :  Weil: 
Bilil.  Legenden  iter  Muselmdnrn  r.  pp.  225-270. 

Lit.  —  Ewalii  :  Gesch.  des  Volkes  Israel,  iii.  258- 
408  ;  Jali rliik-hrr  fur  bibl.  Wis*.,  x.  32-46  ;  Ewalii  : 
Salomo,  Versurh  Oner  p*t/chol.-biogr.  Darstellungl 
(Gera,  1800) ;  J.  in:  Pineda  .  be  rehb.  Salom. 
libb.  8,  Colon.,  1680;  Bertheau:  Zur  Israrlit. 
Geschichle  ((iottingen,  1842),  pp.  318-325;  Xie- 
meyek  :  Charaklerisl.  der  Biliel.  iv.  502  sq. ;  [Mess  : 
Gesch.  .Salomon*  (Zurich,  17*0);  Miller:  Lec- 
tures on  Solomon  (London,  1S38);  Stanley:  Hist, 
i if  the  Jewish  Church,  ii.  pp.  181  sq.  ;  Baring- 
Gould:  Legends  of  the  Patriarch*  and  Prophets 
(N.Y.,  1872),  pp.  347-369].  I,  diestel. 

SOMASCHIANS,  The  Order  of  the  (or  Clcrici 
regulares  S.  Majoli  Papice  congregationis  Somasc/ne), 
the  most  important  institution  resulting  from  the 
anti-reformatory  revival  within  the  Roman-Catho- 
lic Church  in  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, received  its  name  from  the  village  Somascho, 
between  Milan  and  Bergamo,  in  which  its  founder, 
Girolamo  Miani,  or  Hieronymn*  sEmiiiiouis,  first 
established  the  association,  and  wrote  its  rules. 
Miani  was  burn  in  1481,  and  descended  from  a 
rich  and  distinguished  family.  He  served  in  the 
campaigns  against  Charles  VIII.  and  Louis  XII. ; 
but  having  been  taken  prisoner  at  the  storming  of 
Castelnuovo  (151)8),  and  shut  up  in  a  German  dun- 
geon, he  was  converted,  and,  after  his  release,  he 
devoted  himself  to  the  nursing  and  education  of 
poor  orphans  and  the  conversion  of  fallen  women. 
In  152y  he  formed  the  first  orphan-asylum,  and  in 
1532  the  first  Magdalen  asylum  in  Venice;  and 
soon  similar  institutions  '  were  established  in 
Milan,  Bergamo,  Pavia,  and  other  cities.  In  1533 
he  founded  an  association  to  administer  his  insti- 
tutions, and  before  his  death  (Feb.  8,  1537),  the 
association  had  grown  into  a  regular  monastic 
order.  -  It  was  confirmed  by  Paul  III.  in  1540,  and 
by  Paul  IV.  in  1563,  and  adopted  the  rules  of  St. 
Augustine.     It  was  for  a  short  time  united  with 


that  of  the  Theatines  (1546-55),  and  with  that  of 
the  Fathers  of  the  Christian  Doctrine  (1616-47), 
but  succeeded  best  when  alone.  In  1661,  under 
Alexander  VII.,  it  comprised  three  provinces. 
See  Holstenius  :  Cod.  regul.  mon.,  vol.  iii.,  and 
Vita  Hierongmi  JEmiliani,  in  Acta  Sanctorum,  Feb- 
ruary, vol.  ii.  "  ZOCKLER. 

SOOTHSAYER.  Soothsaying  and  oracles  owe 
their  origin  to  the  natural  human  desire  to  know 
the  future,  or,  in  doubtful  cases,  the  best.  This 
desire,  in  turn,  springs  partly  from  unwillingness 
to  think  deeply,  and  partly  from  the  notion  that 
the  divine  intention  can  be  found  out  or  influenced ; 
that  it  is  directed  haphazardly  and  arbitrarily  at 
men.  Soothsaying  is  therefore  characteristic  of 
nature-religions.  It  was  forbidden  in  the  sternest 
manner  in  the  Mosaic  law,  and  punished  with 
death  by  stoning,  as  essentially  idolatrous  (Lev. 
xix.  26,  31,  xx.  6,  27;  Jer.  xxvii.  9),  particularlv 
because  the  divine  will  had  been  distinctly  re- 
vealed to  Israel  in  its  history.  Yet  there  were 
legitimate  ways  by  which  the  divine  will  could  be 
known;  e.g.,  by  the  Urim  and  Thummim,  and  by 
the  seers.  Soothsaying  existed  in  Israel  notwith- 
standing the  law,  and  in  one  case  Saul  had  re- 
course to  a  witch  at  En-dor.  Here  it  was  in  the 
form  of  necromancy.  The  deceit  practised  is 
plainly  revealed  in  the  straightforward  narrative 
(1  Sam.  xxviii.  7-25).  The  king  did  not  see  the 
apparition  of  Samuel.  The  witch  was  apparently 
behind  a  curtain  ;  and  only  after  she  had  uttered 
her  curse  upon  the  king,  who  had  done  his  utmost 
to  extinguish  her  trade,  did  she  come  out.  In 
some  cases  ventriloquism  was  perhaps  employed. 
The  Hebrews  also  employed  the  teraphim  in  sooth- 
saying. In  the  New  Testament  a  soothsaying 
slave-girl  is  spoken  of  in  Acts  xvi.  16  sqq.  This 
form  was  Greek,  and  characterized  by  raving  and 
convulsions.  See  Divination,  Necromancy; 
Saalsciiutz  :  Mosaiches  Recht,  Berlin,  1852,  pp. 
510  sqq.,  and  the  commentaries.       L.  DIESTEL. 

SOPHIA  (Gr.,  wisdom),  a  name  which  occurs 
very  often  in  the  catalogues  of  saints  and  martyrs 
in  the  ancient  church ;  but  the  stories  told  there 
can  in  no  case  be  verified.  —  One  Sophia,  a  Chris- 
tian widow,  is  said  to  have  suffered  martyrdom 
in  Rome  under  Hadrian,  about  120,  together  with 
her  three  daughters,  Fides  (faith),  Spes  (hope), 
and  Caritas  (tore) ;  but  the  very  names  of  the 
daughters  make  the  story  suspicious.  See  Act. 
Sand.,  Sept.  30.  —  Another  Sophia,  Sophia  Sena- 
trix,  was  married  to  a  Byzantine  senator,  but  re- 
tired, after  the  death  of  her  husband  and  their  six 
children,  to  the  monastery  of  ^Enos  in  Thracia, 
became  a  nun,  and  devoted  herself  to  deeds  of 
charity.  See  Act.  Sand.,  June  4. —For  other 
Sophias,  see  Ad.  Sand.,  April  30  and  June  4,  and 
Martyrolog.  Human.,  Sept.  8.  itASS. 

SOPHIA,  St.,  Church,  now  mosque,  of.  See 
Architecture,  p.  131. 

SOPHRONIUS,  a  native  of  Greece;  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Jerome  in  Palestine,  and  is  men- 
tioned in  De  Oris  illustribus  (cap.  134).  He  trans- 
lated parts  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  some  of 
Jerome's  works,  from  Latin  into  Greek.  His 
name  has  excited  most  interest,  however  in  con- 
nection with  the  Greek  translation  of  be  virU 
Mustribus,  vhKh  Erasmus  and  Fabricius  ascribed 
to  him,  while  \  ossius  simply  considered  it  a  Greek 
exercise   oi   Erasmus.     The   translation  is  men- 
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tioned  by  Suidas,  liowever,  but  can  hardly  be  the 
work  of  Sophronius.  See  Vallarsius,  in  his  edition 
of  the  works  of  Jerome,  vol.  ii.  part  2,  p.  M8.  — 
Another  Sophronius,  a  monk  from  Damascus,  is 
known  from  the  Monothelite  controversies  as  a 
violent  adversary  of  the  mediating  attempts  of  the 
Emperor  Ileraclius.  For  a  time  he  yielded  to  the 
admonitions  of  Sergius,  patriarch  of  Constantino- 
ple; but  when,  in  634,  he  was  elected  patriarch  of 
Jerusalem,  he  issued  an  Epislnhi  cnci/clico  (see 
Harduin :  Acta  Cone,  iii.),  in  which  he  rejected  all 
concessions  to  the  Moiiophysites,  and  caused  there- 
by the  emperor  to  promulgate  the  inttt-otr.  Other 
writings  by  him  exist  in  manuscript.         dAKs'. 

SORBONNE,  The,  was  originally  simply  a  col- 
lege for  poor  students,  connected  with  an  element- 
ary school  for  the  philological  and  philosophical 
education  of  ecclesiastics,  but  succeeded  so  well, 
developed  so  great  an  energy,  and  exercised  so 
decisive  an  influence,  that  in  course  of  time  it 
came  to  be  quite  generally  identified,  not  only  with 
the  theological  facility,  but  even  with  the  univer- 
sity itself. 

The  origin  of  the  university  of  Paris  may  be 
dated  back  to  the  time  of  Charlemagne ;  but  a 
real  Corpus  Unicersitatis,  with  distinct  faculties 
and  nations,  and  a  sufficient  number  of  colleges, 
was  not  in  active  operation  until  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury. When  John  of  Salisbury  arrived  in  Paris 
(1136),  he*  found  two  flourishing  faculties  in  the 
university,  —  artes  (rhetoric  and  philosophy,  or 
rather  dialectics)  and  theologia  (Scripture,  the 
Fathers,  the  councils,  and  canon  law).  After 
Gratian's  compilation  of  decretals  had  been  ac- 
cepted and  confirmed  by  Eugenius  III.,  in  1151,  a 
faculty  of  law  was  established  ;  and  its  professors, 
though  theologians,  lectured  not  only  on  canon 
law,  but  also  on  civil  law,  especially  after  the  dis- 
covery of  the  pandects  of  Justinian  by  the  sur- 
render of  Amain.  A  faculty  of  medicine  was  not 
founded  until  1180.  in  1160  people  who  wanted 
to  study  medicine  were  still  compelled  to  go  from 
Paris  to  Montpellier.  Celibacy  was  obligatory  on 
all  professors,  also  the  medical. 

A  college  was  originally  destined  only  for  the 
material  wants  of  the  students  :  it  was  their  home. 
They  lived  there  under  strict  rules,  yet  with  more 
freedom  than  in  a  monastery.  The  lectures  were 
given  in  the  schools;  the  theological  generally  in 
the  Domns,  the  archiepiscopal  palace,  though  Wil- 
liam of  Champeaux  lectured  in  St.  Victor,  and 
Abelard  in  Ste.  Genevieve.  The  oldest  college 
in  Paris  was  founded  by  Rol  >ert  de  Dreux,  a  son 
of  Louis  the  Fat,  under  the  name  of  S.  Thomas 
du  Louvre.  But  as  a  course  of  theology  com- 
prised from  seven  to  nine  years,  and  the  custom 
soon  arose  that  the  older  students  in  a  college  in- 
structed the  younger,  and  as  doctor/ s  issuing  from 
a  certain  college  often  continued  to  reside  there  for 
a  long  time,  and  a  library  generally  was  formed 
in  connection  with  the  institution,  the  college  nat- 
urally became  a  kind  of  minor  university.  Such 
was  more  especially  the  case  with  that  of  the  Sor- 
bonne,  founded  by  Robert  of  Sorbon,  or  Sorbonne, 
in  Champagne  (d.  1277).  He  was  chaplain  to 
Louis  IX.,  and  very  zealous  for  the  promotion  of 
the  study  of  theology.  From  the  king  he  ob- 
tained a  suitable  site  in  the  Con/ie-gori/e  (''Cut- 
throat" Street),  —  a  rather  significant  name;  and 
there  he  built  a  magnificent  college  for  his   Con- 


gregatio  pauperum  inagistroruiii  studentium  in  theolo- 
i/icn  facilitate,  which  congregation  was  confirmed 
by  Clement  IV.  in  1268. 

After  the  example  of  the  Franciscan  and  Do- 
minican orders,  a  teacher  of  theology  was  also 
appointed  at  the  Sorbonne;  and  the  happy  choice 
of  the  first  teachers  —  William  of  Saint- Amour, 
Eudes  of  Douai,  and  Laurent  l'Anglois  — 'Contrib- 
uted much  to  increase  the  reputation  of  the  estab- 
lishment. Afterwards  a  considerable  number  of 
great  doctors  took  up  their  abode  in  the  college : 
and,  when  the  regular  lectures  of  the  faculty  were 
removed  from  the  archiepiscopal  palace  to  the 
Sorbonne,  it  was  quite  natural  that  people  in  gen- 
eral should  identify  the  college  with  the  faculty; 
so  much  the  more  natural  as  its  theology  really 
determined  the  character  of  the  theology  of  the 
faculty.  The  general  tendency  of  that  theology 
was  that  which  must  underlie  all  true  theology, — 
a  perfect  mediation  between  faith  and  knowledge, 
religion  and  science,  theology  and  philosophy ; 
but,  in  pursuing  that  tendency,  the  Sorbonne  al- 
ways kept  its  doctrines  pure,  that  is,  in  harmony 
with  the  teachings  of  the  church,  though  without 
submitting  in  a  slavish  manner  to  ecclesiastical 
misuses  or  sacerdotal  eccentricities.  It  was  the 
Sorbonne  which  drove  the  scandalous  Feast  of  the 
Fools  out  of  the  church;  and  it  was  also  the  Sor- 
bonne which  successfully  opposed  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  Peter's-pence  and  of  the  Inquisition 
into  France.  Among  its  other  merits  may  also  be 
mentioned,  that  it  established  the  first  printing- 
press  in  Paris,  1470 ;  and,  as  an  indication  of  the 
high  rank  it  held  in  the  world's  estimation,  it 
may  be  added  that  it  represented  the  university 
of  Paris  at  the  councils. 

The  decadence  of  the  Sorbonne  began  when  it 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Guises,  and  became  the 
handmaid  of  LTtramontanism ;  and  the  public 
soon  discovered  the  antiquated  and  re-actionary 
tendencies  of  its  activity.  In  1024  it  obtained 
an  edict  of  the  Parliament  forbidding,  under  pen- 
alty of  corporal  punishment,  and  even  death,  to 
teach  any  thing  against  the  accepted  authorities. 
The  edict  was  directed  against  Descartes;  and  the 
Sorbonne  was  so  far  from  learning  any  thing  from 
Malebranche,  Fe'nelon,  or  Leibnitz,  that  it  wanted 
to  have  the  edict  renewed  in  1671.  The  president 
of  the  Parliament,  Lamoignon,  found  it  difficult 
to  refuse,  until,  one  day,  he  found  on  his  table 
Boileau's  burlesque,  Arret  donor  en  la  Grande 
Chambre  du  1'arnasse.  That  decided  the  case. 
In  1751  appeared  Voltaire's  Le  tombeau  de  la  Sor- 
bonne; and  no  voice  was  raised  in  its  defence, 
when,  in  1790,  the  state  seized  all  its  property,  as 
belonging  to  the  nation,'  and  disposed  of  it  for 
other  purposes. 

Lit.  —  Bul.eus  :  Hist.  Unirersitatis  Parisiensis, 
Paris,  1665,  6  vols.  ;  Duvekxet  :  Hint,  de  la  Sor- 
bonne, Paris,  1700,  2  vols.;  Dubarle:  Hist,  del' Uni- 
i-ersilu  de  /'oris,  Paris,  1844,  2  vols.        matter. 

SOTER  (pope  168-176  or  177),  a  native  of  Cam- 
pania, is  said  to  have  written  a  work  against  the 
Montanists,  which  was  refuted  by  Tertullian;  but 
the  work  is  lost,  as  is  also  his  Epistle  to  the  Corin- 
thians, which  was  not  uncommonly  read  in  the 
congregations  at  Sunday  service.  The  decretals 
bearing  his  name  are  spurious.        neudeukeR. 

SOTERIOLOGY  (2HTHP,  aari/piov)  is  that 
branch  of  Christian  theology  which  treats  of  the 
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work  of  the  Saviour,  —  the  doctrine  of  salvation, 
so  far  as  such  salvation  has  been  wrought  out  by 
the  second  person  in  the  Holy  Trinity.  It  is  to  be 
carefully  distinguished  from  soterology,  or  chris- 
tology  (v.  Christology),  -which  treats  solely  of 
the  person  of  the  Redeemer,  —  his  incarnation,  his 
divinity,  and  his  humanity,  and  the  combination 
of  these  two  elements  in  his  single  and  perfect 
personality.  Yet  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
always,  that  any  adequate  conception  of  his  sote- 
riological  work  must  be  based  on  right  views, 
antecedently  obtained  and  established,  respecting 
the  Christ  as  he  is  in  himself,  —  the  appointed 
and  qualified  Saviour  of  men. 

Soteriology  does  not  include  the  concurrent 
work  of  the  Son  of  God  in  other  spheres,  such  as 
creation,  or  providence,  or  moral  administration. 
Xor  does  it  include  those  aspects  of  salvation 
which  involve,  on  the  one  side,  the  elective  pur- 
pose and  love  of  the  Father,  or,  on  the  other,  the 
interior  ministry  of  the  Spirit  in  the  application 
of  saving  grace.  While  the  Son  is  concerned  with 
the  Father  in  the  original  plan  of  redemption 
and  in  the  selection  of  those  in  whom  that  plan 
becomes  effectual  (v.  Predestination),  his  spe- 
cific work  lies  rather  in  the  execution  of  that  plan, 
and  in  the  actual  securing  of  redemption  to  all 
who  believe.  While,  again,  the  Son  is  concerned 
with  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  conviction  of  sinners, 
and  in  bringing  them,  through  regeneration  and 
sanctification,  into  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  sal- 
vation provided  (v.  Holy  Spirit),  his  primary 
work  is  rather  the  provision  itself  on  which,  as  a 
divine  foundation,  this  subsequent  work  of  spiritu- 
al restoration  must  be  based.  The  Father  creates, 
preserves,  governs,  plans,  elects,  as  introductory; 
the  Spirit  enlightens,  educates,  sanctifies,  and 
completes  the  saving  process  in  the  individual 
soul;  the  Son,  acting  as  intermediate,  represents, 
reveals,  instructs,  atones  for  sin,  placates  law,  and 
lays  a  foundation  in  justice,  whereby,  under  an 
economy  of  grace,  every  one  who  believes  in  him, 
the  Father  and  the  Spirit  concurring,  may  be 
saved. 

The  most  general  conception  of  this  specific 
work  of  the  Son  of  God  is  expressed  in  the  term 
.nediation  (v.  .Mediator.  Mediation).  His  pe- 
culiar mission  is  to  interpose,  in  the  temper  of 
grace  and  for  the  purpose  of  both  forensic  and 
spiritual  reconciliation,  between  man  as  a  sinner, 
and  the  Deity  against  whom  man  has  offended, 
and  with  whom  he  is  morally  lit  variance.  As  a 
mediator,  the  Son  of  God,  who  was  also  the  Son 
of  man,  was  amply  qualified,  both  by  inherent 
endowment  and  through  official  appointment;  and 
in  his  work  of  mediation  he  is  actually  successful 
m  removing  alienation,  in  restoring  the  lost  har- 
mony between  God  and  the  sinner,  and  in  secur- 
ing to  man  a  complete  and  blessed  and  eternal 
at-one-ment  with  his  heavenlv  Father.  This  ge- 
neric work  of  mediation  is  generally  described  by 
Calvinistic  theologians  under  the 'three  specific- 
forms  indicated  in  the  terms  prophet,  priest,  and  j 
king  (v.  Jests  Christ,  Three  Oefices  of).  It 
has  been  questioned  whether  this  distribution  is 
in  all  respects  desirable  ;  whether,  by  the  division 
oi  the  one  work  into  these  three  parts  or  offices, 
our  sense  of  the  essential  unity  of  that  work  is 
not  impaired  ;  and  whether  the  underlying  idea  of 
mediation  is  not  weakened  by  such  multiplicity 


of  particular  functions  and  relations.  (Van  Oos- 
TEiiZEi::  Christian  Dor/matics,  see  cviii.)  Is  this 
central  idea  adequately  expressed  in  these  three 
forms?  Do  they  contain  neither  more  nor  less 
than  the  underlying  conception  ?  And,  where 
the  distribution  is  made,  are  these  three  offices 
always  kept  in  their  proportionate  place,  and  sev- 
erally invested  with  their  proper  dignity  and  value 
in  the  one  mediatorial  work  r  Whatever  answer 
may  be  given  to  these  questions  on  exegetical  or 
speculative  grounds,  there  is  no  adequate  reason 
for  rejecting  an  analytic  presentation  which  has 
gained  such  definite  expression  in  current  evan- 
gelical creeds  (Hcidelberi/  Catechism,  Ans.  31  ; 
I  Westminster  Confession,  chap,  viii.),  and  which  has 
been  so  extensively  adopted  as  a  regulative  guide 
in  modern  theology. 

Studying  soteriology  in  this  triple  aspect,  we 
may  first  note  the  prophetic  function  of  the  Sa- 
viour, as  including  that  entire  revelation  of  saving" 
truth  which  he,  as  the  divine  Logos,  came  among- 
meii  to  make  (v.  Prophet,  Prophecy).  All  re- 
ligious, and  especially  all  inspired,  teachers  who 
were  prior  to  him  as  revealers  of  sacred  doctrine 
or  duty,  were  only  messengers  to  prepare  the  way 
before  him ;  and  all  who  followed  after  had  it  as 
their  mission  simply  to  elucidate  and  expand  what 
he  taught.  Christ  was  the  one  perfect  Logos,  in 
virtue  both  of  his  eternal  relationship  within  the 
Trinity  (v.  Trinity-)  and  of  his  specific  appoint- 
ment as  the  Word  of  the  Godhead  to  man.  In 
him  resided  all  the  qualifications  requisite  to  the 
complete  fulfilment  of  this  prophetical  work,  and 
from  him  came  in  highest  form,  and  wdth  most 
commanding  power,  all  the  truth  which  man 
needs  to  know  in  order  to  his  salvation.  This 
prophetical  function  may  be  subdivided  into  di- 
rect and  indirect,  —  direct  teaching  through  the 
formal  enunciation  of  saving  trul  lis,  and  indirect 
teaching-  through  the  superadded  power  of  ex- 
ample and  personality.  Christ,  as  teacher  and 
prophet,  becomes  an  enduring  pattern  also.  In 
himself,  as  well  as  in  his  message,  was  light  ; 
and  the  light  was  the  life  of  men.  It  may  be 
queried,  whether,  in  consequence  of  the  strong- 
inclination  of  evangelical  Protestantism  to  exalt 
the  priestly  work  of  our  Lord  as  central,  this 
prophetical  mission  has  not  been  relatively  too 
much  ignored,  and,  more  specifically,  whether 
the  biblical  view  of  him  as  the  true*  norm  and 
example  of  our  humanity  has  not  been  surren- 
dered too  much  to  the  uses  of  those  who  altogether 
reject  his  priestly  character  and  mission. 

Concerning  this  priestly  function,  it  is  needless 
to  repeat  what  has  been  said  elsewhere  (v.  Atone- 
ment, Justification,  Jesos  Christ  (Three 
Offices  of),  Priests,  Priesthood,  Offerings 
in  the  Old  Testament,  etc.).  The  essential  fact 
in  the  case  is  the  voluntary  and  vicarious  surren- 
der of  himself  by  our  Lord  as  a  sacrifice  before 
( iod  for  sinners,  on  account  of  their  sin,  and  in 
order  to  expiate  sin,  and  to  render  ]>ossible  the 
reconciliation  and  restoration  of  man  as  sinful. 
As  a  sacrifice,  Christ  was  inherently  and  judi- 
cially perfect,  a  lamb  without  blemisli  and  with- 
out spot:  as  a  priest,  lie  was  in  every  way  qualified 
for  the  sacrificial  work  in  which  he  was  thus  en- 
gaged ;  and  his  administration  of  the  priestly  office 
was  voluntary,  official,  and  acceptable.  In  him 
both   the  Aaronic   priesthood   and   the   peculiar 
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priesthood  of  Melchisedee  were  singularly  blend- 
ed. He  was,  in  his  own  person,  the  absolute  cul- 
mination of  the  priestly  as  well  as  the  prophetic 
order  and  idea.  As  priest  and  as  sacrifice  he  was 
perfect. 

That  this  vicarious  intervention  and  offering 
of  himself  in  behalf  of  sinners  anil  lor  sin  was 
an  essential  part  of  the  mediatorial  work  of  our 
Saviour,  is  too  clearly  revealed  in  Scripture  to 
be  questioned  by  any  who  receive  its  testimony 
in  the  case  as  conclusive.  It  was  not  a  merely 
arbitrary  scheme,  resting  on  no  recognizable  ne- 
cessity :  it  was  rather  a  scheme  imperatively 
demanded  by  the  ethical  nature  of  both  (iod  and 
man,  and  by  the  character  of  the  salvation  which 
man  as  sinful  needed.  The  exigencies  of  that 
moral  government  against  which  the  sinner  had 
rebelled,  the  requisitions  of  justice  as  an  eternal 
principle  in  the  Deity,  and  the  needs  of  the  soul 
itself  in  order  to  its  spiritual  recovery,  alike  re- 
quired—  as  the  Bible  in  multiplied  ways  asserts 

—  such  a  sacrifice  of  himself,  even  unto  death,  on 
the  part  of  our  Redeemer.  Without  this,  media- 
tion would  have  been  both  inadmissible  and  in- 
effectual. 

Whatever  may  be  the  precise  method  or  meth- 
od? in  which  that  sacrifice  in  the  divine  econ- 
omy becomes  efficacious  in  satisfying  justice,  in 
placating  law,  in  revealing  grace,  and  making 
that  grace  potential,  there  can  be  no  question  in 
believing  minds  as  to  the  fact.  It  must  needs  be 
that  Christ  to  this  end  must  suffer  ;  and  it  must 
needs  be  that  through  his  suffering,  vicarious  and 
substitutional,  we  are  saved. 

The  nature  and  the  extent  of  the  atonement,  as 
thus  exhibited  specifically  in  the  priestly  work  of 
Christ,  are  matters  respecting  which  wide  differ- 
ences of  opinion  have  long  existed  within  evan- 
gelical circles.  Whether  he  personally  assumed 
our  guilt,  and  became,  by  the  direct  imputation 
of  that  guilt,  a  transgressor,  deserving  the  inflic- 
tion of  actual  penalty,  or  simply  took  our  sin 
upon  him  as  a  weight  to  be  carried  and  removed, 
meanwhile  himself  remaining  sinless,  alike  in 
person  and  before  the  law;  whether  he  endured 
the  actual  penalty  of  human  transgression,  being 
.  literally  made  in  his  representative  relation  a  curse 
for  us,  or  simply  suffered  what  might  be  equitably 
regarded  as  an  equivalent  for  penalty  remitted, 
and  a  sufficient  ground  for  the  bestowal  of  pardon 
and  all  other  spiritual  blessings;  whether  his 
work  was  an  actual  and  special  provision  for  the 
redemption  of  the  elect  only,  or  was  rather  a  ge- 
neric arrangement  of  which  all  men  may,  through 
grace,  alike  avail  themselves,  i  salvation  ottered 
implying  in  the  fullest  sense  a  salvation  provided, 

—  these  are  questions  respecting  which  evangeli- 
cal minds  have  differed,  and  which  need  no  dis- 
cussion here.  AVhatever  may  be  the  views  of 
believers  as  to  either  the  nature,  or  the  extent  and 
scope,  of  this  sacrificial  work  of  Christ,  all  are 
agreed  in  regarding  the  fact  itself  as  both  unques- 
tionable and  vital.  That  our  Lord  suffered  as 
well  as  taught,  and  that  he  suffered  on  account  of 
our  sin  and  in  order  to  save  us  from  it,  and  that 
through  his  suffering  we  are  actually  saved  from 
both  the  condemnation  and  the  power  of  evil,  and 
that  this  salvation  is  immediate  and  certain,  and 
will  be  complete  at  last, — these  are  the  great 
facts  of  grace  which  lie  at  the  basis  of  the  evan- 


gelical system,  and  which  constitute  the  founda- 
tion of  all  evangelical  hope. 

Justification  is  the  divine  act  of  pardoning  sin, 
and  accepting  sinners  as  if  they  were  righteous, 
on  the  ground  generically  of  all  that  Christ  has 
done  in  the  Munus  Triplex  of  mediation,  and  spe- 
cifically on  the  ground  of  what  he  has  suffered 
as  well  as  done  in  our  behalf  as  our  great  high 
priest  and  sacrifice..  The  unconditional  pardon 
of  sin,  with  no  appropriate  regard  for  the  nature 
of  moral  government  and  the  claims  of  justice, 
would  be  an  act  unworthy  of  Hod.  To  accept 
the  sinner  as  if  he  wen:  righteous,  and  to  adopt 
him  (v.  Adoption)  into  the  family  of  God,  and 
make  him  an  heir  of  spiritual  privileges  and  bless- 
ings, without  requiring  from  him  repentance,  and 
return  to  loyalty,  as  conditions,  and  with  no  pro- 
vision for  his  deliverance  from  the  legal  penalties 
incurred  by  1 1 is  sin,  would  be  a  transaction  still 
more  unworthy.  And  the  only  adequate  warrant 
for  such  pardon,  acceptance,  and  adoption,  must 
be  found,  not  in  any  worthiness  inherent  in  the 
nature  of  man  or  any  merit  seen  in  his  life,  nor 
even  in  his  faith  and  repentance  viewed  as  con- 
comitants or  consequences,  but  simply  in  the 
mediatorial,  and  especially  in  the  sacrificial,  work 
of  Christ  only.  Our  justification  is  in  him,  and 
in  him  alone. 

The  kingly  office  of  the  Saviour  is  a  necessary 
element  in  his  broad  work  of  mediation.  lie  is 
king  because  he  has  been  prophet  and  priest  ;  he 
is  also  king  inherently,  as  divine.  His  kingdom 
commences  in  the  believing  heart,  and  is  essen- 
tially spiritual :  it  is  an  authority  exercised  in  love, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  salvation.  His  church,  as 
composed  of  those  who  have  thus  submitted  to 
him  personally,  is  bis  gracious  empire  ;  and  over 
that  empire  he  is  the  supreme  head,  everywhere 
and  always.  Within  that  church  there  can  be  no 
authority  to  supersede,  or  even,  in  the  papal  sense, 
to  represent  his  :  all  its  laws,  officers,  administra- 
tion, activities,  are'  subject  entirely  to  him.  This 
kingdom  was  founded  by  him  before  his  earthly 
advent;  it  has  been  extended  through  many  lands 
and  centuries  by  his  grace  and  power;  it  will  con- 
tinue to  increase,  through  the  agency  of  the  forces 
now  incorporated  in  it,  until  it  has  filled  the  earth. 
The  notion,  that,  as  a  kingdom  of  love,  it  will  ere 
long  be  supplanted  by  a  kingdom  of  power,  m 
which  Christ  will  visibly  appear  as  an  earthly 
monarch,  subduing  his  enemies  by  irresistible 
strength,  and  exalting  his  saints  with  him  to  ;., 
species  of  temporal  domination  (v.  Millenaki- 
anism),  is  at  variance  with  the  view  here  pre- 
sented. Beyond  this  earthly  empire  of  our  Lord 
as  already  defined,  we  discern  his  princely  exalta- 
tion even  now,  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Father,  to 
be  advocate  and  intercessor  for  his  people.  This 
advocacy  and  intercession  are  to  continue  until  all 
who  are' his  are  finally  brought  together  with  him 
into  what  is  literally  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

Returning  from  this  survey  of  the  specific 
functions  or  offices  of  Christ  to  the  underlying 
idea  of  mediation,  we  are  able  to  comprehend  in 
one  view  the  full  doctrine  of  salvation  as  wrought 
out  by  him  on  our  behalf.  There  is  indeed  a 
subjective  soteriology,  which  includes  especially 
the  work  wrought  wi'ohin  the  soul  of  man  by  our 
Saviour  through  his  spirit,  and  which  is  expressed 
in  the  terms  regeneration  and  sanctification.     But 
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objective  soteriology,  such  as  we  are  considering, 
is  summed  up  rather  in  the  triple  phrase  of  Aqui- 
nas, —  Christus  Legislator,  Sacerdos,  Rex.  To  the 
Protestant  mind  it  is  pictured  forth  essentially  in 
the  term  justification,  which,  equally  with  regen- 
eration and  sanctification,  shows  us  wherein  the 
divine  salvation  consists. 

For  the  literature  of  the  subject,  in  addition 
to  the  specific  references  already  made  in  this 
article,  see  the  treatises  on  systematic  divinity 
mentioned  under  Dogmatics,      e.  d.  MORRIS. 

SOTO,  Dominicus  de,  b.  at  Segovia  in  1494; 
d.  at  Salamanca,  Nov.  15,  1560.  He  studied  at 
Alcala  and  in  Paris;  began  in  1520  to  teach  phi- 
losophy at  Alcala,  where  he  re-established  realism 
in  its  old  rights  as  the  true  principle  of  philoso- 
phy, and  published  Commentarii  in  Aristotelis  Dia- 
lecticam  (Salamanca,  1544),  Categories  (Venice, 
1583),  Libris  viii.  physicorum  (Salamanca,  1545), 
etc.  In  1524  he  entered  the  Dominican  order,  on 
which  occasion  he  changed  his  baptismal  name 
Franciscus  for  that  of  Dominicus ;  and  in  15:32 
he  was  appointed  teacher  of  theology  at  Sala- 
manca. By  Charles  V.  he  was  sent  as  a  deputy 
to  the  Council  of  Trent  in  1545;  and  there,  ton, 
he  appeared  as  a  stanch  champion  of  realism, 
publishing  De  nalura  el  gratia  (Venice,  1547), 
Apologia  (Venice,  1547),  etc. ;  but,  after  the 
transferrence  in  1547  of  the  council  to  Bologna, 
he  returned  to  the  court,  where  he  was  appointed 
confessor  to  the  emperor.  In  15511  he  resigned 
that  position,  and  retired  to  Salamanca,  where  he 
spent  the  rest  of  his  life,  partly  as  teacher  in  the 
university,  and  partly  as  prior  in  i  monastery. 
Among  his  works  from  this  last  part  of  his  life, 
are  commentaries  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans 
(against  the  Protestants)  and  on  the  Gospel  of 
St.  Matthew  (imprinted),  and  De  jiisiiiia.  et  jure, 
Salamanca,  1556,  etc.  neudeckeh. 

SOTO,  Petrus  de,  a  passionate  adversary  of 
the  Reformation;  b.  at  Cordova;  d.  at  Trent, 
April  20,  1563.  He  entered  the  Dominican  order 
in  1519,  and  accompanied  Charles  V.  as  confess- 
or to  Germany,  where  he  was  appointed  teacher 
of  theology  at  Dillingen.  Afterwards  he  went 
with  Philip  to  England,  and  taught  theology 
at  Oxford ;  but  after  the  death  of  Mary,  in  1558, 
he  returned  to  Dillingen,  whence  he  was  called 
in  1561  to  the  re-opened  Council  of  Trent,  by 
Pius  IV.  He.  wrote  Institutiones  Chrisliunn:,  Augs- 
burg, 1548;  Mtthodus  corife.tsionis,  Dillingen,  1553; 
Compendium  doctrines  catltolica;  Antwerp,  1556; 
Traclalus  de  institutione  sacerdotum,  Dillingen, 
1558,  etc.  xeuiieckei;. 

SOUL-SLEEP,  or  PSYCHOPANNYCHISM 
(from  soul-all-night),  denotes  a  peculiar  view  of 
the  state  of  the  soul  between  the  death  and  the 
resurrection  of  the  body,  according  to  which  the 
soul  is  asleep.  It  somewhat  resembles  the  still 
grosser  error  of  soul-death,  or  thnetopsychism, 
which  was  defended  by  Petrus  Pomponatius  (d. 
1525),  and  according  to  which  the  soul  is  actually 
dead  from  the  death  of  the  body  to  the  day  of 
the  last  judgment.  The  idea  of 'soul-sleep  origi- 
nated among  the  Arabian  and  Armenian  sects, 
but  found  also  some  favor  in  the  west :  traces  of 
it  occur  m  the  writings  of  the  Fathers.  It  was 
condemned  bv  the  councils  of  Lyons  ( 1°74)  Fer- 
rara  (1438),  Florence  (1439),  and  Trent  (1545- 
63)  ;  though  Pope  John  XXII.  (d.  1304)  accepted 


it  and  openly  advocated  it.  In  the  period  of  the 
Reformation  it  was  revived  by  the  Soeinians  and 
Arminians,  and  fully  developed  by  the  Anabap- 
tists. Calvin  wrote  against  it  in  his  De  psycho- 
pannychia,  1534,  and  in  his  Tract,  var.,  vol.  ii. 
See  C.  F.  Goschel:  Zur  Lehre  von  den  letzten 
Dingen,  Berlin,  1850,  and  Der  Mensch  nach  Leib, 
Seek,  und  Geist,  Leipzig,  1856.     C.  F.  GOSCHEL. 

SOULE,  Joshua,  D.D.,  a  bishop  of  the  Method- 
ist-Episcopal Church  South ;  b.  at  Bristol,  Han- 
cock County,  Me.,  Aug.  1,  1781 ;  d.  at  Nashville, 
Term.,  March  6, 1807.  He  was  converted  in  June, 
1797,  was  licensed  to  preach  the  following  year, 
and  in  1799  was  admitted  into  the  New- England 
Conference.  In  1804  he  was  appointed  presiding 
elder,  and  served  as  such,  with  one  year's  excep- 
tion, until  1816,  when  he  was  appointed  Book 
Agent  in  New- York  City.  Pie  was  the  author  of 
the  plan  for  a  delegated  general  conference  of  the 
church,  which  was  accepted  at  Baltimore  in  1808. 
He  was  editor  of  the  Methodist  Magazine  from 
1816  to  1819.  In  1820  he  was  elected  to  the 
episcopacy,  but  declined  to  accept  the  office  on 
the  ground  that  the  office  of  presiding  elder  had 
been  made,  by  the  General  Conference  of  that  year, 
elective,  rather  than  subject  to  the  appointment 
of  the  presiding  bishop.  In  1820-22  he  preached 
in  New- York  City,  and  in  1822-24  in  Baltimore. 
In  1824  he  was  again  elected  bishop,  and  accepted, 
as  the  office  of  presiding  elder  had  now  been 
made  again  subject  to  episcopal  appointment. 
After  his  election  to  the  episcopacy,  he  resided 
for  some  time  at  Lebanon,  ().  In  1842  he  went 
as  a  fraternal  delegate  to  the  British  Wesleyan 
Conference.  At  the  division  of  the  church  in  1844, 
he  adhered  to  the  Methodist-Episcopal  Church 
South,  and  thereupon  moved  to  Nashville,  Tenn. 
He  continued  active  in  the  discharge  of  his  epis- 
copal duties  until  about  ten  years  before  his  death, 
which  occurred  in  the  eighty-sixth  year  of  his  age. 
He  was  a  presiding  officer  of  great  executive  abil- 
ity. In  the  graver  and  more  important  councils 
of  the  church  he  had  no  superior  for  discreet 
judgment,  and  prudence  in  counsel.  He  was  emi- 
nently fitted  in  mind  and  character  for  control- 
ling wisely  and  successfully  measures  and  men. 
As  a  preacher  he  was  slow  and  deliberate,  but 
always  sound  in  doctrine,  strong  in  argument, 
and  vigorous  in  style.  His  discourses  evinced 
both  breadth  and  depth,  and  are  said  to  have 
been  at  times  overwhelmingly  impressive.  He 
was  a  man  of  remarkable  strength,  Doth  of  char- 
acter and  of  intellect.  w.  F.  TILLETT. 

SOUTH,  Robert,  b.  at  Hackney,  a  suburb  of 
London,  in  1633 ;  d.  in  London,  July  8,  1716. 
His  father  was  a  wealthy  London  merchant,  who 
afforded  his  son  every  advantage  for  a  thorough 
education.  His  preparatory  studies  were  pursued 
in  the  Westminster  School,  where  he  became  a 
king's  scholar,  under  the  famous  master,  Dr. 
Busby.  South  is  said  to  have  read  the  Latin 
prayers  in  the  school  on  the  day  of  the  execution 
of  Charles  I.,  and  prayed  for  him  by  name ;  thus 
early  showing  that  attachment  to  the  established 
government  and  religion  which  ever  afterwards 
distinguished  him.  In  1651  he  was  admitted  as 
a  student  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  at  the  same 
time  with  John  Locke.  In  1655  he  took  the  de- 
gree of  bachelor  of  arts.  During  this  year  he 
composed   a  Latin   poem   congratulating  Oliver 
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Cromwell  on  the  peace  which  he  had  concluded 
between  England  and  Holland.  As  this  was  a 
prescribed  university  exercise,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  infer  that  South  was  ever  a  Crornwellian  at 
heart.  Indeed,  he  appears  to  have  been  unpopu- 
lar, even  at  that  early  day,  with  the  Puritan  party 
then  in  power;  for  when,  in  1057,  he  obtained  the 
degree  of  master  of  arts,  John  Owen,  then  dean 
of  Christ  Church,  opposed  his  application.  Smith 
was  ordained  in  165*  by  one  of  the  bishops  who 
had  been  deprived  of  his  bishopric  during  the 
Protectorate.  In  1660,  the  year  of  the  restoration 
of  the  monarchy,  South  was  elected  orator  to 
the  university  of  Oxford,  and  preached  before  the 
royal  commission  a  sermon  entitled  the  Scribe 
instructed,  which  immediately  placed  him  in  the 
front  rank  of  English  preachers.  He  delivered 
the  university  oration  when  Clarendon  was  in- 
stalled Chancellor  of  Oxford,  —  a  discourse  which 
so  impressed  Clarendon,  that  he  appointed  him 
his  domestic  chaplain.  This  led  to  his  installa- 
tion, in  1663,  as  the  Prebendary  of  St.  Peter's, 
Westminster.  In  the  same  year  he  took  the  de- 
gree of  doctor  in  divinity ;  and  in  1670  he  was 
made  a  canon  of  Christ  Church.  Oxford.  In  1677 
South  accompanied  the  son  of  the  Earl  of  Claren- 
don, Lawrence  Hyde,  on  an  embassy  to  congratu- 
late John  Sobieski  upon  his  election  to  the  crown 
of  Poland.  He  gave  an  interesting  account  of 
what  he  saw  abroad  in  a  letter  to  Pococke,  the 
professor  of  Hebrew  at  ( )xford,  and  a  fellow-canon. 
Soon  after  his  return  to  England,  in  167*,  he  was 
presented  to  the  rectory  of  Islip  in  Oxfordshire, 
the  revenue  of  which,  some  two  hundred  pounds, 
he  applied,  half  to  the  payment  of  his  curate,  and 
half  to  educating  and  apprenticing  the  poorer 
children  of  the  parish.  South  soon  became  one 
of  the  king's  chaplains,  and  preached  a  sermon 
before  Charles  II.,  marked  by  invective  against 
Cromwell,  and,  what  is  not  very  common  with 
South,  violation  of  good  taste.  This  recom- 
mended him  to  the  monarch,  who  suggested  his 
appointment  to  the  next  vacant  bishopric.  But 
South  declined  all  such  offers,  both  in  this  reign 
and  in  that  of  James  II.  While  he  was  a  strenu- 
ous defender  of  the  English  Church,  he  was  a 
determined  enemy  of  the  Roman-Catholic.  The 
concealed  Popery  of  Charles  and  the  open  Popery 
of  James  met  wdth  no  support,  but  with  deter- 
mined opposition,  from  South.  His  stiff  loyalty 
led  him  to  refuse  to  sign  the  invitation,  drawn  up 
by  the  archbishSp  and  bishops,  to  the  Prince  of 
Orange  to  assume  the  throne,  saying,  that  "his 
religion  taught  him  to  bear  all  things  ;  and,  how- 
ever it  should  please  God  that  he  should  suffer, 
he  would,  by  the  divine  assistance,  continue  to 
abide  by  his  allegiance,  and  use  no  other  weapons 
but  his  prayers  and  tears  for  the  recovery  of  his 
sovereign  from  the  wicked  and  unadvised  councils 
wherewith  he  was  entangled."  But  subsequently, 
when  James  had  formally  abdicated  the  throne, 
and  the  crown  was  settled  upon  "William  and  Mary, 
South  gave  in  his  allegiance  to  the  new  govern- 
ment. He  would,  however,  accept  no  bishopric 
from  it,  though  his  friends  exerted  themselves  in 
this  behalf.  And  he  continued  to  be  of  this  mind, 
when  in  the  next  reign,  that  of  Anne,  the  same 
effort  was  repeated  to  raise  him  to  what  is  the 
height  of  worldly  ambition  for  many  churchmen. 
But,  wdiile  he  did  not  seek  the  honors  of  the 


Establishment,  he  was  the  determined  enemy  of 
Dissent,  and  preached  against  it.  lie  opposed 
the  Act  of  Toleration.  When  an  attempt  was 
made,  through  a  royal  commission,  to  unite  the 
Dissenters  with  the  Established  Church,  by  modi- 
fying the.  Liturgy,  South  entreated  them  to  part 
with  none  of  its  ceremonial.  In  1693  he  had  a 
controversy  with  Dr.  William  Sherlock,  a  fellow- 
churchman,  and  dean  of  St.  Paul's,  who,  in  his 
construction  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  fell 
into  tritheism.  South  advocated  the  Nicene  view 
with  "  great  power  of  argument,  and  infinite  wit 
and  humor;  more,  indeed,  than  suited  the  so- 
lemnity of  the  subject." 

The  last  part  of  South's  life  was  clouded  with 
sickness  and  debility  which  laid  him  aside  from 
the  active  duties  of  his  calling.  His  life  was 
prolonged ;  and  Dean  Swift,  it  is  said,  waited 
impatiently,  with  other  aspirants,  for  his  decease, 
that  he  might  get  his  prebendary  and  rectory. 
South  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-three,  and  was 
buried  beside  his  old  master,  Dr.  Busby,  in  West- 
minster Abbey. 

South's  distinction  is  that  of  a  preacher,  and  he 
is  second  to  none  in  any  language.  No  one  has 
combined  and  blended  logic  and  rhetoric  in  more 
perfect  proportions.  Every  sermon  is  founded 
upon  a  clear  and  clean  plan  that  can  be  analyzed, 
and  presented  in  its  parts  ;  and  yet  every  sermon 
moves  forward,  from  beginning  to  end,  like  a 
flowing  stream,  without  break.  He  argues  closely 
and  rigorously ;  but  the  argument  never  inter- 
feres with  the  fluency  and  impetuosity  of  the  dis- 
course. The  fire  of  his  intellect  kindles  into  a, 
flame  all  his  materials,  however  heavy  and  un- 
wieldy. Even  such  subjects  as  predestination  and 
the  trinity  are  made  popular  and  interesting  by 
his  powerful  grasp  and  handling.  And  all  this 
is  heightened  by  his  remarkable  style.  His  mas- 
tery of  English  is  almost  unrivalled.  The  close- 
ness and  intimacy  of  the  connection  between  the 
thought  and  the  word  is  hardly  excelled  even  by 
Shakspeare  himself. 

South  was  a  Calvinist  at  a  time  w  hen  the  drift 
of  the  High-Church  Episcopacy,  which  he  favored, 
set  strongly  towards  Anninianism.  Though  anti- 
Puritan,  and  bitterly  so,  in  regard  to  polity,  both 
civil  and  ecclesiastical,  he  was  <*  Puritan  in  the- 
ology. John  Owen  was  not  a  higher  predesti- 
narian  than  he,  and  Richard  Baxter  was  a  low  er 
one.  It  must  have  been  from  an  intense  convic- 
tion of  the  truth  of  this  type  of  doctrine,  that 
South,  in  the  face  of  all  his  prejudices  and  of  his 
ecclesiastical  and  courtly  connections,  defended  it 
with  might  and  main.  For  this  reason,  the  great 
anti-Puritan  has  had,  and  always  will  have,  warm 
admirers  among  Puritans  and  Nonconformists. 

South's  Sermons  have  been  often  reprinted  ;  e.g., 
Oxford  (1SL'3,  7  vols.),  Boston  (1867-71,  5  vols.), 
London  (1*78,  2  vols.)  ;  and  in  these  editions 
memoirs  will  be  found.  A  volume  of  selections, 
with  a  memoir  entitled  The  Wisdom  of  the  Fathers, 
appeared  in  London,  1S67.         w.  <;.  T.  siikdd. 

SOUTHCOTT,  Johanna.    See  Sabbatarians. 

SOUTH-SEA  ISLANDS.     See  Fiji  Islands. 

SOUTHWELL,  Robert,  poet  and  martyr;  was 
b.  at  Horsham,  St.  Faith's,  Norfolk,  about  1562 ; 
and  hanged  at  Tyburn,  Feb.  22,  1595.  He  was 
educated  at  Paris,  Douay,  Tournay,  and  Rome ; 
received  into  the  Society  of  Jesus,  Oct.  17,  1578, 
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■when  not  yet  seventeen ;  ordained,  1584,  and  made 
prefect  of  the  English  college  at  Rome  ;  sent  as 
a  missionary  to  England,  15S6 ;  chaplain  to  the 
Countess  of  Arundel ;  betrayed  to  the  government, 
1592,  imprisoned  for  three  years  in  the  Tower, 
found  guilty  of  "  constructive  treason,"  and  exe- 
cuted. According  to  Cecil,  he,  though  "thirteen 
times  most  cruelly  tortured,  cannot  be  induced  to 
confess  any  thing,  not  even  the  color  of  the  horse 
whereon,  on  a  certain  day,  he  rode,  lest"  thereby 
his  friends  might  fall  into  the  same  trouble.  His 
poems  were  published  shortly  after  his  death,  and 
a  complete  edition  appeared  1856,  edited  by  W. 
B.  Turnbull.  Some  of  them,  since  then  widely 
copied,  are  of  a  very  high  order,  and  no  less  philo- 
sophic than  Christian.  F.  M.  BIRD. 

SOZOMENOS,  Salamanes  Hermias,  a  contem- 
porary of  Socrates;  lived,  like  him,  as  a  scliolas- 
ticus  in  Constantinople,  and  wrote,  like  him,  a 
history  of  the  church  from  323  to  439,  edited  by 
Valesius  (1659),  together  with  the  histories  of 
Eusebius  and  Socrates,  and  found  in  Dupin,  Nou- 
velle  Bihliotlieque.  He  seems  to  have  known  and 
used  the  work  by  Socrates.  What  he  adds  of  his 
own,  concerning  hermits  and  monks,  is  of  no  great 
interest.     But  his  style  is  better  than  Socrates'. 

SPAIN.  Christianity  penetrated  into  Spain 
from  North  Africa.  It  is  uncertain  whether  St. 
Paul  carried  out  his  intention  to  visit  Spain.  The 
first  Christians  were  found  in  Andalusia.  The 
story  of  the  martyrdom  of  the  apostle  James  at 
Compostella  dates  from  the  ninth  century.  To- 
wards the  end  of  the  fourth  century  the  whole 
country  was  Christianized,  and  divided  into  eccle- 
siastical provinces.  The  Council  of  Elvira  (306) 
was  attended  by  nineteen  bishops  and  twenty-six 
presbyters,  under  the  lead  of  Hosius.  The  councils 
and  synods  were  presided  over  by  the  oldest  bishop, 
afterwards  by  the  metropolitan,  of  the  province. 
Communications  with  Rome  began  during  the  Pris- 
cillianist  controversy,  and  became  more  frequent 
and  intimate  after  the  conquest  of  Spain  by  the 
Visigoths,  in  456.  The  Goths  were  Arians,  and 
the  Orthodox  Church  naturally  sought  for  sup- 
port from  without.  Nevertheless,  when  the  Goths 
adopted  the  Catholic  faith,  at  the  Third  Council  of 
Toledo  (589),  the  Spanish  Church  at  once  assumed 
a  proud  and  reserved  attitude  with  respect  to 
Rome.  The  pallium  was  not  asked  for  in  Rome  ; 
and,  when  Gregory  the  Great  sent  it  to  Leander, 
the  reason  was  simply  that  the  latter  was  an  in- 
timate friend  of  his. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  seventh  century  Spain 
numbered  sixty-six  bishops. '  They  were  original- 
ly elected  by  the  congregations,  but  afterwards 
appointed  by  the  king  on  the  presentation  of  the 
churches  of  the  diocese,  and  finally  by  the  king- 
alone  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Toledo.  They  could  be  deposed  only  by  a  coun- 
cil, just  as  a  minister  could  be  deposed  only  by  a 
synod.  The  oldest  monasteries  date  from  the 
sixth  century.  They  had  rules  of  their  own,  and 
multiplied  rapidly  after  the  victory  of  the  Catho- 
lic Church.  They  stood  at  first  under  the  abso- 
lute control  of  the  bishops;  but,  on  account  of 
the  frequent  complaints,  the  episcopal  authority 
was  afterwards  limited.  The  clergy  were  subject 
to  the  secular  jurisdiction  in  all  cases  but  the  ec- 
clesiastical ones,  which  were  decided  in  the  bish- 
op's court.     The  general  standard  of  the  Spanish 


clergy  seems  to  have  been  rather  low ;  though 
several  brilliant  names  occur,  such  as  Orosius, 
Leander  and  Isidore  of  Hispalis,  Ildefons,  and 
Julian  of  Toledo,  and  others. 

During  the  rule  of  the  Visigoth  kings  (456- 
711)  the  Jews  were  kept  under  strict  ecclesiasti- 
cal supervision,  on  account  of  their  dangerous 
connections  with  their  co-religionists  in  Africa; 
but,  under  the  Arabian  dominion  (711-1492),  all 
spiritual  and  political  pressure  was  removed,  and 
they  prospered  very  much.  They  produced  men  of 
consequence  in  almost  every  department  of  life ; 
and  by  their  wealth  and  commercial  talent  they 
exercised  great  influence,  even  in  the  Christian 
states  of  the  country,  though  they  generally  ex- 
cited the  hatred  of  the  people  by  their  avarice. 
As  soon,  however,  as  the  Christians  gained  the 
ascendency,  persecutions  were  instituted ;  and  in 
1492,  the  year  of  the  conquest  of  Granada,  all 
Jews  were  expelled  from  Spain.  Many  were  con- 
verted to  Christianity,  and  remained  in  the  coun- 
try :  but  their  conversion  was  generally  nothing 
but  a  mask ;  and,  whenever  the  Inquisition  detect- 
ed the  fraud,  it  was  cruelly  punished. 

Under  Arabian  rule  (711-1492)  the  Christians 
were  allowed  to  retain  their  faith ;  though  very 
heavy  taxes  were  levied  on  them,  —  one-tenth  of 
their  revenue  on  those  who  submitted  without 
resistance,  and  one-fifth  on  those  who  were  sub- 
jugated by  armed  force.  They  were  commanded 
not  to  speak  disparagingly  of  the  Koran  and  the 
Prophet,  not  to  marry  a  Mohammedan  woman, 
not  to  try  to  convert  a  Moslem  to  Christianity,  not 
to  make  alliances  with  the  enemies  of  Islam,  etc. 
They  were  requested  not  to  wear  the  same  dress 
as  the  Mohammedans,  not  to  build  their  houses 
higher  than  the  Moslem,  not  to  let  their  bells  be 
heard,  nor  their  cross  be  seen,  in  the  street,  not 
to  drink  wine  or  eat  pork  in  public,  etc.  In  the 
north-eastern  part  of  the  country,  which,  since  the 
days  of  Charlemagne,  stood  under  Christian  rule, 
a  peculiar  liturgy,  the  so-called  Mozarabic,  was 
in  use,  until  the  Roman  Liturgy  was  introduced 
in  Aragonia  in  1071,  and  in  Castile  in  1086.  Be- 
tween the  twelfth  and  the  sixteenth  centuries, 
monasticism  spread  widely  in  the  country.  The 
Franciscans,  who  came  to  Spain  in  1206,  had  a 
hundred  and  twenty-one  monasteries  there  in 
1 400,  and  a  hundred  and  ninety  in  1506. 

The  revival  of  letters  in  Italy  in  the  fifteenth 
century  was  soon  transplanted  to  Spain ;  and  there, 
as  everywhere,  it  effectively  prepared  the  way  for 
the  Reformation.  The  Protestant  doctrines  found 
from  the  very  first  many  adherents  among  the 
Spaniards,  especially  among  the  higher  classes; 
and  several  Spanish  translations  of  the  Bible  were 
published,  —  by  Francisco  Enzinas  (Dryander)  in 
1543,  Juan  Perez  in  1556,  Cassiodoro  de  Reyna 
in  1569,  and  Cypriano  de  Valera  in  1596.  King 
Philip  II.,  however,  arid  Pope  Paul  IV.,  supported 
by  the  Inquisition  and  the  Jesuits,  finally  succeed- 
ed in  completely  suppressing  the  movement.  But 
the  means  they  employed  are  among  the  greatest 
horrors  history  ever  heard  of.  The  first  auto-da-fe 
took  place  at  Valladolid,  May  21,  1559  :  when 
Charles  II.  celebrated  his  marriage  with  Louise 
of  Orleans  in  1679,  an  aulo-da-fe  formed  part  of 
the  solemnities,  and  for  fourteen  hours  the  young 
couple  sat  looking  at  the  burning  of  twenty-three 
heretics.     During  the   latter  part   of  the   eigh- 
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teenth  and  the  first  part  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
various  moves  were  made  in  a  more  liberal  direc- 
tion. In  1780  the  Inquisition  performed  the  last 
auto-da-fe',  and  its  office  was  reduced  to  the  mere 
censorship  of  books.  In  1835  the  Jesuits  were 
expelled,  and  all  monasteries  numbering  less  than 
twelve  monks  were  closed.  But  with  the  concor- 
dat of  1851  a  heavy  re-action  set  in.  The  Virgin 
was  appointed  generalissimo  of  the  Spanish  army 
in  1854 ;  and  in  1801  i  number  of  persons  en- 
gaged in  the  Protestant  propaganda,  which  had 
its  seat  in  Gibraltar,  v\ere  seized,  and  condemned 
to  the  galleys.  It  proved  impossible,  however,  for 
Queen  Isabella  to  carry  out  the  concordat :  it  final- 
ly cost  her  the  throne.  [The  new  constitution  of 
1876  grants  toleration,  and  makes  all  civil  and 
political  rights  independent  of  denomination. 
The  number  of  Protestants  is  hardly  (iO.OoO,  of  a 
population  of  nearly  17,000,000.]  KLOtfE. 

Lit. — J.  A.  Llorente  (Roman-Catholic): 
Histoire  critique  de  /'inquisition  d'Esjxii/ne,  Paris, 
1817.  4  vols.,  abridged  Eng.  trans.,  London,  1826 ; 
Thomas  M'Crie  :  History  of  the  Progress  and  Sup- 
pression of  the  Reformation  in  Spain,  London,  1829  ; 
George  Borrow:  The  Bible  in  Spain,  1*4:1; 
Adolfo  de  Castro  :  Historia  de  los  protestantes 
Espanoles,  Cadiz,  1851 ;  A.  Helffrich  :  Der  Wesl- 
gotkische  Ariatiismus  und  d.  spanische  Ketzer- 
Geschichte,  Berlin,  1800  ;  Gams  :  Die  Kirchengesch. 
con  Spanien.  Regensburg,  1802  sqq.,  3d  vol.  5th 
part,  1879  (Ms  is  the  great  work)  ;  P.  Ro  l'sselot  : 
Les  mystiq  ir?  <-.■?/>%•  ->/.i,  Paris,  2d  ed.,  1869  ;  E. 
Boehmeii  :  i':-iiioti  d'-Teiuana,  Spanish  Reform- 
ers of  Two  Ceiituii-.:  i- am  1520,  Strassburg  and 
London.  1847-83,  2  v.  is.  ;  H.  Baumgartex  :  Die 
religiose  Entwicke'imj  Spaniens,  Strassburg,  1875; 
Pi-  Pressee  :  Dris  J  >-angelium  in  Spanien,  Freien- 
waide,  1877  ;  M.  I>  ,»in  :  Histoire  de  la  reformation 
en  Espagne,  Laus  me,  1880  sqq.  ;  M.  M.  Pelayo  : 
Historia  de  los  h  .rodoxos  Espanoles,  Madrid,  1880- 
82,  3  vols.  ;  J.  Stoughton  :  The  Spanish  Reform- 
ers, their  Mertories  and  Dwelling-places,  London, 
1883;  .J.  Lasalle  :  La  n  forme  en  Espagne  an 
XVI'  siecle,  Paris,  1883. 

SPALATIN,  Georg,  b.  at  Spalt  in  the  diocese 
of  Eichstadt,  1484  ;  d.  at  Altenburg  Jan.  16, 
1545. .  He  studied  at  Erfurt  and  Wittenberg;  was 
ordained  a  priest  in  1507,  and  appointed  librarian, 
secretary,  and  chaplain  to  the  Elector  Frederick 
;iie  Wise  in  1512,  and  superintendent  of  Alten- 
burg in  1525.  As  he  was  an  intimate  friend  of 
Luther  and  the  other  Reformers,  and  enjoyed  the 
full  confidence  of  Frederick  the  Wise  and  his  suc- 
cessors, be  exercised  a  very  great  influence  on  the 
course  of  the  Reformation.  See  his  life  by  CiiR. 
Schlegel,  Jena,  1693  (Latin),  and  by  J.  Wagner, 
Altenburg,  1830  (German).  nkudecker. 

SPALDING,  Johann  Joachim,  b.  at  Tribsees 
in  Pommerania,  Nov.  1,  1714 ;  d.  in  Berlin,  May 
26,  1804.  He  studied  theology  at  Rostock  and 
Halle,  and  was  appointed  pastor  of  Lassahn  in 
1749,  of  Barth  in  1757,  and  of  the  Church  of  St. 
Nicholas  in  Berlin  in  1764,  from  which  last  office 
he  retired  in  1788,  after  the  promulgation  of  the 
Wblner  edict.  He  early  abandoned  the  old-fash- 
ioned, scholastically  developed  Lutheran  ortho- 
doxy of  his  time,  and  occupied  a  position  between 
the  rationalism  of  the  Wolffian  philosophy  and 
the  sentimentalism  of  the  pietists,  from  which 
stand-point   he   fought   with   vigor   and    success 


against  the  deism  and  atheism,  which,  from 
France  and  England,  penetrated  into  Germany. 
His  principal  works  are  (jber  die  Bestimmunq  des 
Mcnscheii  (1748),  (jber  den  Werth  der  Gefuhle  im 
Chrisli'nt/iuni  (1701),  (liter  die  Nutzbarkeil  des  Pre- 
diglam/s  (1773),  Verlrauten.  Brief e,  die  Religion 
bvtirjl'end  (1781),  etc.,  most  of  which  were  several 
times  reprinted,  and  translated  into  French.  He 
also  left  an  interesting  autobiography,  published 
by  his  son,  Berlin,  1801.  TEVGENBACH. 

SPANGENBERG,  Augustus  Gottlieb,  b.  July 
15,  1  Till,  at  Klettenberg,  Prussia;  d.  Sept.  18, 
1792,  in  the  eighty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  at 
Berthelsdorf,  Saxony;  was  a  bishop  of  the  Mo- 
ravian Church,  and,  next  to  Count  Zinzendorf 
(q.v.),  its  most  illustrious  leader.  He  attended 
the  grammar-school  at  Ilefeld,  and  the  university 
of  Jena,  where  an  exegetical  lecture  of  Buddeus, 
at  which  he  happened  to  be  present,  induced  him 
to  give  up  the  study  of  law,  and  devote  himself 
to  theology.  He  graduated  in  1726  as  master  of 
arts,  and  soon  after  began  to  lecture  in  the  uni- 
versity, and  occasionally  to  preach.  The  free, 
schools  in  the  suburbs  of  Jena,  established  by  a 
circle  of  pious  students  to  which  he  belonged,  en- 
listed his  ardent  support ;  and  he  was  particularly 
active  in  training  teachers  for  this  work.  In 
1727  he  met  Zinzendorf,  who  made  a  deep  im- 
pression upon  him.  Their  acquaintance  soon 
ripened  into  a  warm  friendship ;  and,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  a  visit  to  Herrnhut  (1730),  Spangenberg 
formed  a  very  close  fellowship  with  the  Brethren. 
His  labors  at  Jena  continued  to  be  crowned  with 
great  success.  After  having  declined  various 
advantageous  offers,  he  was  induced,  in  1732,  to 
accept  the  position  of  adjunct  of  the  theological 
faculty  of  the  university  of  Halle,  and  superin- 
tendent of  the  schools  connected  with  Francke's 
Orphan-House.  But  it  soon  became  evident  that 
he  was  not  in  sympathy  with  his  colleagues. 
They  took  offence  at  some  of  his  doctrinal  views, 
at  his  association  with  separatists,  and  especially 
at  the  intimate  connection  which  he  persisted  in 
keeping  up  with  the  Brethren.  Complaints  were 
lodged  against  him,  and  in  1733  he  was  dismissed 
from  the  university  by  a  royal  mandate.  He 
immediately  went  to  Herrnhut,  and  entered  the 
service  of '  the  Moravian  Church,  laboring  in 
various  parts  of  Germany,  in  America,  in  the 
West  Indies,  and  in  England,  where  he  organized 
(1741)  the  Society  for  the  Furtherance  of  the 
Gospel  among  the  Heathen;  which  association 
still  exists.  His  work  in  America  was  particu- 
larly distinguished.  After  having  been  conse- 
crated a  bishop  in  1744,  he  stood  at  the  head  of 
the  Moravian  Church  in  this  country,  with  occa- 
sional interruptions,  until  1762.  He  showed 
himself  to  be  a  wise  ruler,  a  faithful  pastor,  an 
ardent  evangelist.  So  prudent  was  the  fore- 
thought with  which  he  cared  for  his  brethren, 
both  in  temporal'  and  spiritual  things,  that  they 
gave  him  the  name  of  "Joseph,"  which  he- 
adopted,  often  signing  official  documents  in  this 
way.  Nor  was  his  work  confined  to  his  own 
church.  The  settlers  in  various  Colonies,  and 
especially  the  Indians,  learned  to  know  and  revere 
him  as  a  faithful  messenger  of  the  gospel.  In 
1762  he  returned  to  Europe,  took  an  active  part 
in  framing  the  new  constitution  of  the  Brethren's 
Church,  and  became  the  most  prominent  member 
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of  its  governing  board.  The  enthusiasm  of 
Zinzendorf,  which  sometimes  led  him  beyond 
bounds,  wus  supplemented  by  the  prudence  and 
■wisdom  of  Spangenberg.  Among  his  numerous 
writings  the  most  important  are  Idea  Fidei  Fra- 
trum,  oder  Kurzer  Bey  riff  <ler  christl.  Lehre  in  den 
evangel.  Briidergemeinen,  Barby,  1782,  translated 
into  English  by  La  Trole,  and  entitled  Exposition 
of  Christian  Doctrine,  London,  1784  ;  and  Leben  des 
Grafen  von  Zinzendorf,  1775,  in  3  vols.,  abridged 
English  translation  by  Jackson,  London,  1838. 
Spangenberg  composed  many  hymns,  some  of 
which  are  known  and  used  wherever  the  German 
tongue  is  spoken;  for  instance,  Die  Kirvhe  Christi 
die  Er  geweikt  (Eng.  trans.,  Moravian  Hymnal,  No. 
612,  "  The  Church  of  Christ,  that  he  hath  hallowed 
here  "),  and  Heil'ge  Einfalt,  Gnadenwunder  (Eng. 
trans.,  abridged,  Moravian  Hymnal,  No.  432, 
"  When  simplicity  we  cherish  ").  The  two  most  im- 
portant biographies  of  him  are,  Leben  Spangenbergs, 
von  Jeremias  Risler,  Barby,  1794.  French  trans., 
Neuehatel,  1835,  and  Ledderhose's  Leben  Span- 
r/enbergs,  Heidelberg,  1846,  Eng.  trans.,  London, 
1855.  BISHOl'  E.  DE  SCIIWEUSTTZ. 

SPANGENBERG,  Cyriacus,  b.  at  Nordhausen, 
June  7, 1528 ;  d.  at  Strassburg,  Feb.  10,  1604.  He 
studied  theology  at  Wittenberg,  and  was  in  1551 
appointed  court-preacher  to  the  Count  of  Mans- 
field. As  a  passionate  adherent  of  Flacius,  he 
became  implicated  in  the  controversy  concerning 
hereditary  sin,  and  was  in  1570  compelled  to  flee 
from  Mansfield,  disguised  as  a  midwife.  Ap- 
pointed pastor  of  Schlitzsee-on-the-Fulda  shortly 
after,  his  stubborn  advocacy  of  the  Flacian  views 
once  more  disturbed  the  peace  of  the  congrega- 
tion, and  again  drove  him  into  exile,  in  1590. 
He  found  refuge  at  Vacha  in  Hesse,  but  only  for 
a  time,  finally  returning  to  Strassburg.  His 
writings  are  devotional,  polemical,  and  historical. 
See  his  life  by  J.  G.  Leuckfeld,  Quedlinburg, 
1712.  G.  h.  klippel. 

SPAN H El M  is  the  name  of  a  family  which  has 
produced  several  noticeable  theologians.  —  Fried- 
rich  Spanheim,  b.  at  Amberg  in  the  Upper  Palati- 
nate, Jan.  1,  1600;  d.  at  Leyden,  April  30,  1648. 
He  studied  at  Heidelberg  and  Geneva,  visited 
Paris  and  England,  and  was  in  1631  appointed 
professor  of  theology  at  Geneva,  and  in  1641  at 
Leyden.  He  was  a  very  prolific  writer,  and  wrote 
in  the  controversy  with  Amyraut,  Disputatio  de 
gratia  unirersali,  1644 ;  Exercdaliones  tie  gratia 
nnicersali,  1646;  E/iislola  ad  Matthceum  Cottieriam, 
1648;  Vindicice  exercitationum,  1649.  —  Friedrich 
Spanheim,  son  of  the  preceding;  b.  at  Geneva, 
May  1,  1632;  d.  at  Leyden,  May  18,  1701.  He 
studied  theology  and  philosophy  at  Leyden,  and 
was  appointed  professor  of  theology  at  Heidelberg 
in  1655  and  at  Leyden  in  1670.  He  wrote  in  de~- 
fence  of  Calvin  against  Descartes  and  Cocceius. 
His  collected  works  appeared  at  Leyden,  1701-03, 
3  vols. 

SPARROW,  William,  an  eminent  theologian  of 
the  Protestant-Episcopal  Church,  United  States ; 
descended  from  a  highly  respectable  Irish  family ; 
b.  in  Massachusetts,  March  12. 1801.  His  parents 
returning  to  Ireland  in  1*05,  he  attended  board- 
ing-school in  the  Vale  of  Avoca.  Returned  to 
America,  1817.  In  his  seventeenth  year  was  ap- 
pointed principal  of  Utica  Academy  ;  student  at 
Columbia  College,  New  York,  1819-21 ;  professor 


of  Latin  and  Greek  at  Miami  University,  1824-25; 
ordained  in  1826;  colaborer  with  Bishop  Chase  in 
founding  Kenyon  College;  eleven  years  Milnor 
professor  at  Gambier;  professor  of  systematic  di- 
vinity and  Christian  evidences  in  the  Theological 
Seminary  of  Virginia,  1840-74;  for  thirty  years 
delegate  to  General  Convention  from  Virginia, 
and  chairman  of  standing  committee.  Died  at 
Alexandria,  Va.,  Jan.  17,  1874. 

During  the  civil  war  (1861-64)  he  carried  on 
the  work  of  the  seminary  in  the  interior  of  Vir- 
ginia. At  its  close  his  unique  relations  to  both 
sections  enabled  him  to  exert  important  influence 
in  restoring  the  church  in  Virginia  to  its  former 
ecclesiastical  relations.  As  he  had  by  the  fame 
of  his  powers  raised  the  Virginia  seminary  to  an 
important  position,  so  now  his  hand  was  chiefly 
concerned  in  its  restoration. 

Dr.  Sparrow  was  recognized  as  the  ablest  theo- 
logian and  the  most  original  thinker  of  the  evan- 
gelical school  in  the  Protestant-Episcopal  Church. 
His  acute  and  powerful  intellect,  enriched  by 
accurate  learning,  and  strengthened  by  patient 
thought,  moved  with  freedom  among  the  pro- 
foundest  questions  of  metaphysics  and  of  theol- 
ogy. He  bowed  with  unquestioning  faith  to  the 
supremacy  of  Scripture,  yet  he  welcomed  modern 
criticism  as  an  ally ;  and  all  his  thinking  pro- 
ceeded on  the  conviction  of  the  ultimate  harmony 
of  revelation  and  science.  An  earnest  evangel- 
ical and  a  zealous  Protestant,  he  was  usually 
classed  as  Arminian  in  theology  ;  yet  he  abhorred 
the  narrowness  of  theological  systems,  and  led 
his  pupils  up  into  the  pure  atmosphere  of  inde- 
pendent thought  and  rational  inquiry.  By  the 
hundreds  of  young  men  who  sat  at  his  feet  at 
Gambier  and  at  Alexandria  he  was  looked  up  to 
as  a  great  teacher;  and  many  of  the  best  minds 
in  the  church  have  acknowledged  their  indebted- 
ness to  his  suggestive  and  stimulating  instruction. 
He  was  an  earnest  Episcopalian,  but  he  put  doc- 
trine before  order :  hence  he  felt  himself  at  one 
with  Protestant  Christendom,  and  rejoiced  in  the 
Evangelical  Alliance  as  an  expression  of  Protes- 
tant unity.  He  earnestly  maintained  the  scrip- 
tural character  of  the  Prayer-Book,  but  desired 
a  revision,  to  remove  ambiguities,  and  to  relieve 
weak  consciences.  Accordingly,  though  he  sym- 
pathized with  the  difficulties  of  Bishop  Cummins, 
he  deprecated  his  secession,  and  remained  firm  in 
his  adhesion  to  the  church.  Perhaps  no  man  of 
his  time  in  America  did  more  to  check  the  spread 
of  the  tractarian  theology. 

He  was  also  an  earnest  antagonist  of  the  dogma 
of  a  tactual  apostolical  succession,  holding  it  to 
be  essentially  unscriptural  and  anti-Protestant. 
To  his  great  intellectual  powers  he  added  the 
influence  of  exalted  piety,  a  character  of  great 
modesty  and  humility,  and  a  life  of  simplicity 
and  self-denial.  He  sealed  his  deep  interest  in 
Christian  missions  by  the  cheerful  surrender  to 
the  Chinese  mission  of  a  daughter  of  remarkable 
talents.  His  lifelong  feebleness  of  health,  com- 
bined with  an  almost  morbid  aversion  to  appear- 
ing in  print,  unhappily  prevented  his  entering  the 
field  of  authorship;  but  a  number  of  his  occa- 
sional sermons  and  addresses  saw  the  light,  and 
a  posthumous  volume  of  Sermons  appeared  in 
1876,  New  York  (T.  Whittaker). 

The  spirit  of  his  teaching  and  of  his  life  is  well 
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summed  up  in  words  of  his  own,  graven  on  his 
tomb:   "Seek   the  truth,  come   whence  it 

MAY,    COST    WHAT    IT    WILL."        Sec    his    Life  and 

Correspondence,  by  Key.  C.  Walker,  D.l).,New 
York,  1070.  UAMDOU'll   II.  McKIM. 

SPEE,  Friedrich  von,  b.  at  Kaiserswerth  in 
]:>!)1;  d.  at  Treves,  Aug.  V.  l(i:!."i.  He  entered  the 
Society  of  Jesus  in  1010;  (aught  grammar,  philoso- 
phy, and  morals  in  the  Jesuit  college  in  Cologne; 
was  for  several  years  engaged  in  the  persecution 
of  witches,  and  led  more  than  two  hundred  of 
them  to  the  stake;  and  worked  during  the  last 
years  of  his  life  as  a  missionary  among  the  Prot- 
estants of  Northern  (ierniany.  lie  published  a 
book,  Cauda  crimlnalis,  against  the  common  meth- 
od of  trying  witches,  but  is  chiefly  known  as  a 
religious  poet, —  Trutz-Xacli/lgid,  Cologne,  1040 
(edited  by  lluppe  u.  Junkman,  lsil),  and  Lluldene 
Tugendbach,  probably  published  in  the  same  year 
(last  ed.,  Coblence,  1850).  Selections  from  those 
two  collections  of  poems  have  been  made  by  AV. 
Smets  and  Karl  Forster.  [See  Uiel  :  Sjice,  Esijitisse 
bio'/rn/'liif/ue  et  litte'raire,  1*70.]  palaiek. 

SPENCER,  John,  D.D.,  Church  of  England; 
b.  at  Bocton-under-lilean,  Kent,  1000;  d.  at  Cam- 
bridge, May  27,  1095.  He  was  graduated  M.A. 
at  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge,  1652,  and 
elected  fellow  1655.  Ten  years  later  he  became 
D.D. ;  on  Aug.  3,  10(37,  master  of  his  college, 
and  in  the  same  year  archdeacon  of  Sudbury. 
In  107-  he  was  made  prebendary  of  Ely,  and  dean 
of  Ely  1077.  His  fame  rests  upon  his  De  legibus 
Hebrozorum  ritualibus  et  earum  rationibus,  Cam- 
bridge, 16S5,  2  vols,  fob  ;  reprinted,  The  Hague 
(1686),  Leipzig  (1705),  Cambridge  (1727),  edited 
by  L.  Chappelow ;  reprinted,  Tubingen,  1732,  ed. 
C.  M.  Pfaff.  In  the  two  editions  last-mentioned 
the  fourth  book,  left  in  manuscript  by  the  author, 
for  the  first  time  appears.  The  object  of  this 
very  learned  book  is  to  show  that  Jewish  law 
and  ritual  are  in  origin  independent  of  those  of 
surrounding  nations,  and  expressly  designed  to 
fix  a  gulf  between  the  Jews  and  their  neighbors. 
let  Spencer  has  been  accused  by  Witsius,  in  his 
-'Egi/jjtiaca,  and  by  Archbishop  Alagee,  in  his  A  tone- 
ment,  of  maintaining  the  hypothesis  of  the  Egyp- 
tian origin  of  the  Jewish"  ritual.  Besides  this 
famous  work,  Spencer  wrote  A  discourse  concern- 
ing prodigies,  London,  1000,  2d  ed.  with  Discourse 
concerning  vulgar  prodigies,  1665  ;  Disscrtatio  de 
Uriin  et  Thummim,  Cambridge,  100!)  (a  comprehen- 
sive work  upon  several  obscure  Bible  matters, 
e.g.,  Hebrew  lustrations  and  purifications,  circum- 
cision, music,  dancing,  and  burials). 

SPENER,  Philipp  "Jakob.  Among  the  theolo- 
gians of  the  Lutheran  Church  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  Spener  was  the  purest  and  most  spotless 
in  character,  and  the  most  successful  in  his  work. 
He  was  born  Jan.  10,  1005,  in  Kappoltsweiler,  in 
Upper  Alsace,  and  d.  at  Berlin,  Eeb.  5, 1705.  But 
as  both  father  and  mother  came  from  Strassburg, 
and  he  himself  was  chiefly  educated  in  that  city, 
Spener  usually  called  himself  a  Strassburger. 
With  justice  he  is  counted  among  those  who 
retained  their  baptismal  grace,  and  in  it  harmoni- 
ously continued  to  develop  their  Christian  life. 
This  natural  piety  was  nourished  by  congenial 
family  associations,  by  his  relations  to  the  noble 
widow  of  the  Count  of  Rappoltstein,  and  by  his 
study  of  the  ascetic  productions  of  Arndt,  as  also 
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of  Sonthhom,  Baile,  Dykes,  Baxter,  and  other 
English  writers  at  that  time  much  read  along  the 
Kbine.  His  principal  instructor,  and  the  spiritual 
forerunner  of  the  Spener  period,  was  the  court-, 
preacher  at  Bappoltslein,  Joachim  Stoll,  who  in 
1 015  became  his  brother-in-law.  "  I  owe  to  him 
among  men  the  first  sparks  of  Christianity,"  says 
Spener.  On  Stoll,  cf.  Rohrich  :  Alillliciluugen  aus 
dec  cratig.  Kirc/ie  des  Jilsasses,  1855,  iii.  p.  021. 

After  being  thus  privately  prepared,  the  pious 
youth  in  1051  entered  the  university  of  Strassburg, 
According  to  his  own  statements,  he  lived  a  very 
retired  life,  devoting  himself  entirely  to  his  books- 
His  theological  leaders  were  Ilorsche,  Dannhauer,. 
Johann  Seluniil,  Sebastian  Schniid.  The  first- 
named,  a  strict  Lutheran  theologian,  Spener  called 
his  "preceptor:"  the  last-named  was  the  most 
famous  exegete  of  his  day  ;  and  in  Johann  Schniid 
Spener  saw  his  "falher  in  Christ."  In  accord- 
ance with  the  custom  of  the  day,  i  peregrinallo 
academica  completed  his  course  of  studies.  He 
first  went  to  Basel  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  the  younger 
Buxtorf,  at  that  time  the  most  celebrated  teacher 
of  Hebrew.  Then  he  spent  a  year  in  Ceneva, 
which  long  stay  tended  to  widen  the  mental  hori- 
zon of  the  young  Lutheran  theologian  ;  and  he 
found  much  to  praise  in  the  organization  of  the 
Reformed  Church  as  there  represented.  Laba- 
die's  fiery  eloquence  so  influenced  him,  that  he 
translated  his  Manuel  de  priire  into  Herman. 

In  1661,  in  company  with  his  pupil,  the  young 
Count  of  Rappoltstein,  he  paid  a  visit  to  Wiirt- 
temberg,  and  remained  there  five  months.  His 
qualities  of  mind  and  heart  gained  him  many 
friendships  in  Stuttgart  and  Tubingen  ;  and  his 
permanent  employment  in  Wiirttembcrg  was  only 
frustrated  by  a  call  to  become  pastor  in  Strass- 
burg in  1660.  lie  secured  a  situation  which  gave 
him  leisure  as  a  magistcr  to  deliver  various 
courses  of  lectures  at  the  university  on  history 
and  philosophy. 

In  1660  he  received  a  call  to  become  pastor  and 
senior  in  Erankfurt-am-Main  ;  and,  after  consulta- 
tion with  his  political  and  ecclesiastical  superiors, 
he  accepted  this  vocation,  so  honorable  for  a  man 
but  thirty-one  years  of  age.  He  endeavored  to 
awaken  a  consistent  and  live  Christianity  in  the 
Frankfurt  churches,  but  was  prevented  to  a  great 
extent  bv  the  senate  and  city  government.  Cf. 
Bcdenkcn,  iii.  pp.  105,  215.  iv.  06.  He  first  at- 
tempted to  revive  a  thorough  system  of  catechet- 
ical instructions,  which  had  sadly  fallen  into 
decay.  Mechanical  memorizing  was  the  first  ob- 
ject of  his  attack;  and,  to  effect  his  reformation 
in  this  regard,  he  published  his  Elnfdltlge  Erkla.hr- 
ung  der  christi.  L<lire,  1077,  and  his  Tabulce  cate- 
cheticce,  in  108  tablets,  in  10s:j.  In  his  sermons 
his  chief  object  was  to  inculcate  purity  of  doc- 
trine; but  he  no  longer  considered  himself  bound 
to  confine  himself  to  the  pericopes,  his  endeavors 
being  to  make  his  congregation  acquainted  with 
the  contents  of  the  whole  Scriptures.  Then  he 
brought  about  a  more  thorough  preparation  for 
the  first  reception  of  the  Lord's  Supper  in  con- 
nection with  confirmation.  He  was  successful, 
however,  only  in  the  country  congregations.  Cf. 
Bedenken,  iii.  095.  For  a  reformation  of  church 
discipline  he  could  do  little  or  nothing.  His  ser- 
mons, always  mild,  exerted  it  vast  power.  Al- 
though chiefly  of  a  didactic  character,  yet  they 
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were  marked  by  experience,  and  a  deep  knowledge 
of  Scriptures; 'and  his  influence  began  to  extend 
far  beyond  the  boundaries  of  Frankfurt.  Even 
his  polemics  against  mechanical  Christianity  were 
not  aggressive  or  challenging.  Yet  in  1669  a 
sermon  on  the  false  righteousness  of  the  Pharisees 
caused  a  division  between  the  earnest  and  the 
careless  members  of  his  flock,  and  in  1670  the 
former  effected  a  closer  union  among  themselves. 
The  result  was  an  organization,  at  first  only  of  a 
few,  for  practical  religious  purposes,  it  met  at 
first  in  Spener'.s  study,  and  read  different  ascetic 
works,  considered  the  last  sermon,  and  the  like. 
Soon  assemblages  were  held  in  other  houses  also, 
in  1682  Spener  succeeded  in  receiving  permission 
to  hold  these  meetings  in  the  church,  which  some- 
what changed  their  character. 

Spenei-'s  days  in  Frankfurt  were  pleasant.  He 
says,  "  In  the  honorable  ministerium  of  Frankfurt, 
during  the  twenty  years  I  was  its  senior,  the  God 
of  peace  kept  us  in  brotherly  harmony."  His 
own  character  and  nature  contributed  most  to 
bring  about  this  state  of  affairs.  He  continued 
to  abide  by  his  strict  theological  views,  and  thus 
did  not  as  yet  give  any  offence.  In  1075  he  pub- 
lished his  famous  1'ia  Desideria.  In  them  he 
laments  the  corruption  of  the  Evangelical  Church, 
and  recommends  six  different  remedies.  His 
Desideria  were  an  earnest  word  to  his  church,  and 
found  an  echo  in  many  hearts  in  Germany.  Only 
in  Strassburg  did  they  meet  with  a  cool  reception. 
More  injurious  to  Spener's  reputation  were  his 
collegia  pietatis.  Such  private  associations  for 
religious  purposes  had  before  this  already  found 
favor,  even  with  the  heads  of  orthodoxy.;  but  after 
their  multiplication  they  also  developed  peculiari- 
ties looking  toward  a  separation  from  the  church, 
and  thus  "Pietists"  gradually  was  regarded  as 
the  name  of  a  sect.  Among  others,  Spener's 
former  friend,  iUentzer,  the  court-preacher  in 
Darmstadt,  now  also  became  his  enemy.  Dilfeld, 
in  Nordhausen,  in  1679,  published  his  Tlieosophia 
Horbio-Spenrriuna,  in  which  he  maintained  that 
regeneration  was  not  necessary  for  true  theology. 
Spener  answers  in  his  Gottesgelahrtheii,  etc.,  and 
this  controversy  ended.  Spener  himself  strongly 
opposed  the  separatistic  tendency  among  his  fol- 
lowers, especially  in  his  Die  Klagen  iiber  das 
verdorbene  Christenthum,  Missbrauch  und  redder 
Gebrauch,  1684. 

Spener  had  thus  labored  with  great  success  in 
Frankfurt  for  twenty  years,  when  in  1686  a  call 
to   become   court-preacher,  and   member  of   the 
consistory  at  Dresden,  usually  regarded  at  that 
time  as  the  highest  ecclesiastical  position  in  Ger- 
many, was  extended  to  him.     This  was  done  at  j 
the  especial  request  of  the  elector,  George  III.,  j 
who  had  seen  and  heard   Spener  in    Frankfurt,  I 
and  learned  his  upright  character  through  per-  ' 
sonal  experience.     The  latter  modestly  put  a  low 
estimate  on  his  Frankfurt  work,  and  had  no  great 
plans  for  his  labors  at   the    Saxon    court.     His 
departure  from  Frankfurt  on  the  loth  of  July, 
1686,  was  a  day  of  sorrow  for  the  whole  city. 

The  new  position  indeed  offered  the  possibility 
of  greater  influence  and  power  than  he  exerted 
in  Frankfurt,  but  this  was  measured  by  the  per- 
sonal influence  over  the  elector.  To  gain  this  over 
the  warlike  George  III.  was  not  an  easy  task,  as 
Spener  soon  discovered  (tirdenkeu,  ii.  70*2).     The 


first  opposition  to  Spener  came  from  Leipzig.    The 
theologians  at  this  university  —  such  as  Olearius, 
Carpzov,  and  Alberti  —  were  indeed  no  longer  rep- 
resentatives of  the  iron-clad  orthodoxy  in  vogue 
at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  and  even  were 
anxious  for  practical  piety;    but   many  reasons 
aroused  them  against  Spener.     He  was  a  stran- 
ger, and  had  obtained  a  situation  which  was  the 
object  of  high  ambition ;   and   he   had   induced 
the  consistory  to  censure  the  theological  faculty 
for  neglecting  exegetical  studies.     When,  then, 
the  collegium,  philobiblicum,  commenced  in  Leipzig 
for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  Scriptures  in  the 
original  tongues,  through  Francke,  Anton,  Schade, 
and  others,  developed  into  German  collegia  biblica, 
in  which  laymen  also  took  part,  and  whkh  en- 
tered into  closer  relationship  with  Spener,  Carp- 
zov. began  to  preach  against  the  "Pietists."     He 
was  seconded  by  Alberti,  formerly  Spener's  good 
friend;    and    when,    in    1688,   Spener's   relative, 
Thomasius,  published  satires   on   the   clergy, — 
and  especially  on  Carpzov,  Alberti,  and  Pfeifer,  — 
Spener  was  accused  of  being  responsible  for  these. 
In  Dresden  itself,  Spener's  zeal  and  conscien- 
tious firmness  as   confessor  of   the  wild   elector 
caused  him  trouble,  and  finally  brought  about  his 
removal  to  Berlin.     He  attempted  to  re-introduce 
catechetical   instructions   extensively,  instructed 
the  children  himself,  and  for  this  reaped  ridicule 
and  abuse.     The   elector  soon    lost   his   interest 
in   his  court-preacher,   seldom    listened    to    his 
sermons,  and  avoided  confession.    When  Spener, 
in  his  concern  for  his  prince's  spiritual  welfare, 
wrote   a   letter   to   him,   the   displeasure   of   the 
sovereign  fell  upon  him.     The  prince   declared 
that   "  he   could  not  longer  endure  the  sight  of 
Spener,  and  would  have  to  change  his  residence 
on  his  account."     The  sudden  deatli  of  George 
soon  after  opened  the  way  for  Spener's  acceptance 
of  a  call  to  Berlin  to  become  a  member  of  the 
consistory   of   Brandenburg,    and   probst   of    St. 
Nicolai.     When    the  displeasure   of   the   elector 
first  became   known,  the   opposition   to   Spener 
began   to   assume    large    proportions,   especially 
under  the  leadership  of  the  Leipzig  Carpzov,  who 
assisted   Roth,  pastor   in    Halle,  in   editing   his 
abusive  pamphlet  Imago  pietismi.     Spener's  posi- 
tion in  Berlin  was  in  some  respects  more  pleasant 
than   that   in   Dresden.     The  Elector  Frederick 
III.  indeed  showed  no  interest  in  his  work;  and 
his  wife,  Sophia  Charlotte  of  Hanover,  was  an 
acknowledged   sceptic,  and  hostile  to  him:   but 
Spener's  congregation  was  larger  ;   and  among  the 
councillors  of  the  throne  he  found  at  least  one 
sympathetic  person,  Herr  von   Schweinitz,  —  vir 
pietate  nulli  sec/nidus,  as  Spener  says.     Schade,  his 
Leipzig  friend,  also  soon  came  to  Berlin  ;  and  in 
him  he  found  a  congenial  soul.     Here  again,  as 
in  Frankfurt  and  Dresden,  Spener  immediately 
began  his  work  with  catechetical  instructions,  and 
the  establishment   of    a   collegium  philobiblicum. 
He  sought  also  to  secure  appointments  for  earnest 
pastors  ;  and,  chiefly  through  his  influence,  Breit- 
haupt,  Francke,  and  Anton,  the  later  leaders  of 
the  pietistic  movement,  were  made  members  of 
the  theological  faculty  at  Halle.     In  all  church 
troubles,  not  only  at  Berlin,  but  also  elsewhere, 
his  voice  was  ever  in  favor  of   peace.     His  col- 
league Schade,  through   his  inability  to   distin- 
guish between  use  and  abuse,  had  in  blind  zeal 
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condemned  private  confusions  in  loin,  and  it  was 
with  great  difficulty  that  Spener  could  allay  the 
storm.  Later  lie  complains  that  his  greatest  sor- 
rows had  been  caused,  not  1  > y  his  enemies,  but  by 
his  inconsiderate  friends.  And  from  abroad  now 
come  the  accusations  that  Spener  was  the  source 
of  the  many  fanatical  sects  springing  up  every- 
where. The  war  made  upon  him.  in  contrast 
with  the  thorough  theological  discussions  of  pre- 
vious decades,  was  entirely  of  a  personal  and 
rancorous  character:  no  means  were  ton  low  for 
the  purpose.  The  masterpiece  among  these  libels 
is  the  Cliristhithcrische   Vnrnlelliiiiij  .   etc.,  pub- 

lished by  the  entire  Wittenberg  faculty  in  l(i!l.">. 
No  less  than  two  hundred  and  eighty-three  het- 
erodox views  are  here  catalogued  against  Spener. 
This  document,  the  production  of  the  mentally 
weak  senior  of  the  faculty,  Doutsehmanu,  proved 
harmless  fabrication;  which  fact  Spener  attrib- 
utes to  the  influence  of  a  kind  Providence.  This 
and  the  many  other  polemical  writings.  Spener 
answered  in  a  becoming  spirit,  llis  principal 
work  in  this  department  is  his  Anfriehliije  I'lier- 
ein.itiminung  mit  der  Aui/slmri/isclten  ( 'nn/exxinn, 
directed  against  the  Wittenberg  faculty.  These 
answers  show  learning,  research,  and  a  deep  piety. 

In  an  indirect  way  he  was  drawn  into  another 
controversy  of  the  church.  The  movement  in- 
augurated by  t'alixtus  had  assumed  a  Homeward 
tendency;  and  several  prominent  teachers  in  Kb- 
nigsberg.  and  others,  "were  strongly  inclining  in 
that  direction.  The  elector  authorized  Spener, 
in  conjunction  with  two  other  prominent  theolo- 
gians, to  defend  the  Evangelical  Church  against 
the  accusations  of  this  new  movement.  This  he 
did  in  a  thorough  manner  in  his  Der  ernnf/el. 
Kircke  lletlung  vor  falsrhen  Bencliiddir/iini/eii,  10115; 
which  work  produced  a  marked  effect.  Two 
years  later, however.  Spener  experienced  the  grief 
of  seeing  his  former  pupil,  Frederick  August  of 
Saxony,  join  the  Roman  Church. 

Spener  did  not  live  to  see  the  victory  in  Berlin 
of  the  movement  he  represented.  This  took  place 
when  the  king  of  Prussia  in  1T0S  took  as  his  third 
wife  Sophia  Louisa  von  Mecklenburg.  Under 
the  leadership  of  the  court-preacher,  Porst,  pra\  er- 
meetings  were  held  even  in  the  royal  castle,  in 
which  the  king  at  times  would  participate,  dust 
after  having  finished  lbs  work  on  dogmatics, 
entitled  Von der  en-ii/en  <!oltheit  <  'hristi,  the  noble 
teacher,  who  had  been  the  guide  for  so  many  unto 
righteousness,  himself  entered  into  his  final  rest. 
Feb.  5,  17o5.  His  death-bed  scene  and  end  are 
described  by  the  eye-witness  v.  Canstcin.  Blank- 
enburg,  his  former  assistant,  was  appointed  his 
successor. 

Spener's  wife,  a  lady  from  Sfrassburg,  was  one 
with  him  in  mind  and  soul.  Of  his  eleven  chil- 
dren, eight  survived  him;  but  not  all  of  these 
caused  him  joy. 

In  theological  culture  Spener  was  equal  to  any 
of  his  contemporaries.  His  sermons  and  polemi- 
cal works  show  that  he  was  a  thorough  exegete. 
In  systematic  theology  he  rivalled  the  best  of  his 
day,  but  did  not  depart  from  the  formalistie  and 
logical  method  of  treating  the  dogmas  so  common 
at  that  time.  Of  the  defects  hi  his  style  and 
rhetoric,  he  himself  was  conscious.  It  was  his 
principle  to  submit  to  the  confessions  of  the 
church.     Calovius  himself  acknowledged  that  he 


had  found  nothing  heterodox  in  Spener;  and,  in 
fact,  such  is  the  case  :  he  is  in  perfect  harmony 
with  the  great  Lutheran  theologians,  Gerhard, 
Meissner,  Meyfarl,  V.  Andrea,  etc.,  whom  he  con- 
stantly cites.  ( )nly  the  abuses  in  the  church,  such 
as  confidence  in  the  njms  njiernlinn,  the  misuse  of 
the  confessional,  th(!  one-sided  doctrine  of  faith 
and  justification  by  faith,  did  he  attack.  He 
came  to  the  conviction  that  purity  of  doctrine 
and  pureness  of  life  did  not  always  go  together,' 
although  he  did  not  deny  that  departure  from  the 
truth  would  bring  with  it  a  departure  from  a 
proper  Christian  life.  He  saw  in  the  Itofornied 
Church  errors,  "in  theory  rather  than  in  prac- 
tice "  (Jli  denl  in,  iv.  490),  and  hence  was  charitable 
in  his  judgment  of  it.  Further,  it  was  Spener's 
endeavor  to  bring  the  so-called  third  estate,  the 
laity,  into  active  co-operation  in  the  service  and 
government  of  the  church.  This  was,  indeed, 
the  theory  of  the  Reformat, ion,  but  had  not  been 
practised.  Personally,  Spener  cannot  but  excite 
admiration.  Mildness,  humility,  and  love  may  lie 
regarded  as  the  chief  features  of  his  character; 
but  with  these  he  joined  manliness  and  courage. 
Even  over  against  his  bitterest  enemies  he  pre- 
serves his  dignity  and  equanimity.  He  himself 
declares  that  "  the  attacks  of  his  opponents  had 
never  caused  him  e\ en  a  single  sleepless  night." 
Spener  cannot  be  called  the  father  of  pietism  as 
it  was  developed  later  at  Halle  and  elsewhere. 
Cf.  Tholuck's  Li-Ih  nszfuiji  n  tier  lutlt.  Kirche  and 
Ak-tt<lemixc/it'x  LiUen.  etc.,  vol.  ii.  He  was  indeed 
the  most  influential  centre  of  this  movement,  but 
chiefly  through  his  marked  personality  and  mod- 
eration of  his  theological  stand-point.  In  litera- 
ture he  was  very  active.  Canstein's  list  of  his 
works  embraces  seven  volumes  folio,  sixty-three 
in  quarto,  seven  in  octavo,  and  forty-six  in  duode- 
cimo. 

Sources.  —  The  best  is  Walch  :  Slreilii/keilen 
innerhalb  tier  I  nth.  Kin-he,  vols,  i,  ii.,  iv.,  v.;  Von 
Caxstejn  :  Lidiennhesehreiliiinfj  Spener's,  1740  ; 
Stki.xmkiz.  in  his  edition  of  Spener's  minor 
works,  1740;  Hossuaoii:  Leln  n  Spener's,  FS:>7,  3d 
ed.,  1*01;  KnaI'I':  Ltben  mid  Charaeltr  uniijir 
frommen  Manner  it  en  eorii/en  Jahrlninderts,  \H2'.>  : 
Thii.o:  S/irntr  als  Katielnt,  1841.  [Wilden- 
iiaiin's  popular  Life  of  Spuier,  translated  by 
(1.   A.  \Vi:\/.i:i.,  was  published  in  Philadelphia, 

1SS1.]  THOLI'l'K.    (Ii.  H.   SVIIHDDE.) 

SPENCLER,  Lazarus,  b.  at  Nuremberg,  March 
13,  147!! :  d.  there  Nov.  7.  1.334.  He  studied  phi- 
losophy and  jurisprudence  at  Leipzig,  and  held 
throughout  life  various  important  positions  in  the 
civil  service  of  his  native  city.  He  joined  Luther 
immediately  on  his  appearance  as  a  Reformer, 
was  present  at  the  Diet  of  Worms,  stood  in  inti- 
mate relation  with  all  the  Reformers,  and  was 
verv  active  for  the  consolidation  and  establish- 
ment of  the  b'eformation.  llis  life  was  writ- 
ten bv  Frban  Gottlieb  Haussdorff,  Nuremberg, 

1  7  j  1 .  "  NEUKKCKKK.  ~ 

SPENSER,  Edmund,  b.  at  East  Smitlifield, 
probably  in  lo."J3;  d.  at  Westminster,  Jan.  10, 
loOfl;  has  a  place  in  sacred  literature  by  his 
Fin  rie  Hnc<  in  (loDO-OOl.  wherein  religion,  though 
subordinated  to  poetry,  is  by  no  means  absent, 
and  more  definitely  by  his  Hymnes  of  Heavenly 
Love  inn/  Leinitii-  (1-390),  in  which  "may  be  found 
the  germ  of  Paradisi  Lost,  including  the  epitome 
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of  Milton's  'great  argument.'"  He  graduated 
at  Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridge,  1573;  issued  The 
Shephearde's  Calendar,  1579 ;  was  intimate  with 
Sidney  and  Raleigh ;  held  offices,  and  received 
an  estate  in  Ireland ;  was  expelled  and  ruined  by 
the  insurgents  in  Tyrone's  rebellion,  1598,  and 
ended  his  life  miserably  in  London.  His  works, 
whether  read  or  not,  continue  to  be  printed  and 
praised;  and  his  rank  among  the  poets  of  that 
great  age  is  next  to  Shakspeare.        F.  m.  bird. 

SPERATUS,  Paulus,  an  active  Reformer  and 
much  esteemed  hymn-writer;  b.  at  Rottweil, 
Franconia  (whence  the  surname  a  Rubilis),  Dec. 
13,  1484 ;  d.  at  Marienwerder,  Aug.  12,  1551.  He 
studied  theology  in  Paris  and  Italy,  but  embraced 
the  Reformation,  and  preached  its  ideas  at  Din- 
kelsbiihl,  Wurzburg,  Salzburg,  and  Vienna,  whence 
he  was  compelled  to  flee,  in  1521,  on  account  of  a 
sermon  against  the  monastic  vows :  Von  dem  hohen 
Gelilbd  der  Tauff,  Kbnigsberg,  1524.  Appointed 
preacher  at  Iglau,  he  became  middle-man  be- 
tween Luther  and  the  Moravian  Brethren,  and 
made  so  deep  an  impression  on  the  inhabitants, 
that  he  was  arrested  by  Bishop  Thurzo  of  011- 
miitz,  and  accused  of  heresy.  Released  at  the 
instance  of  Margrave  Albrecht  of  Brandenburg, 
he  went  to  Wittenberg,  where  he  aided  Luther 
in  his  collection  of  German  hymns,  and  was  in 
1525  made  court-preacher  to  Duke  Albrecht  of 
Prussia.  To  this  period  belong  most  of  his  own 
hymns,  original  and  translated;  and  in  1529  he 
was  made  bishop  of  Pomerania,  in  which  position 
he  was  very  zealous  for  the  consolidation  of  the 
Protestant  Church  in  Prussia.  His  life  has  been 
written  by  Cosack  (1861),  [Pressel  (1862),  and 
Trautenrerger  (18CS)].  D.  eedmaxs. 

SPICE  AMONG  THE  HEBREWS.  By  spice, 
especially  aromatics  are  meant,  which  the  Israel- 
ites used  in  common  life.  The  common  word 
for  these  aromatics  is  besamim :  another  term 
seems  to  be  neshek  (1  Kings  x.  25).  The  terms 
rokucli,  rikuchim,  merkachah,  mirkacliath,  signify 
more  especially  salves  prepared  from  aromatics ; 
whilst  merkach  seems  to  be  the  general  term  for 
aromatic  plants.  In  the  gardens  of  kings  and 
nobles,  such  exotic  plants  were  often  raised  (Cant. 
i.  12,  iv.  13  sq.,  v.  13);  but  the  gums,  wood,  etc., 
for  the  preparation  of  incense  and  salves,  were 
mostly  imported  to  Palestine  and  Egypt  from  the 
south  of  Arabia,  Sab'aa,  and  India,  and  negotiated 
by  the  Phoenicians  (Ezek.  xxvii.  22)  and  Ishmael- 
ites  (Gen.  xxxvii.  25).  Some  of  the  species  be- 
longing here  have  already  been  treated,  as  Balm 
(q.v.),  Bdellium  (q.v.),  Frankincense  (q.v.), 
Galbaxum  (q.v.),  Myrrh  (q.v.).  We  must  not 
omit  the  ladanum  and  s/itkeimrd.  As  to  the  for- 
mer, which  is  mentioned  in  Gen.  xxxvii.  25  and 
xliii.  11  (Authorized  Version,  "myrrh"),  it  is  the 
name  of  a  bitter,  aromatic,  slimy,  and  sticky  resin, 
flowing  from  the  juice  of  cistus,  of  which  there  are 
several  species.  It  was  gathered  from  the  beards 
of  goats,  where  it  is  found  sticking.  The  ancient 
versions,  knowing  the  meaning  of  the  Hebrew 
word  no  more,  rendered  it  "stacte,"  —  pistachio- 
nut,  or  chestnuts.  As  to  spikenard,  the  far-famed 
perfume  of  the  East,  there  were  several  kinds, 
one  a  very  precious,  the  other  less  valuable.  The 
former  was  gathered  from  a  plant  growing  in 
North  and  East  India,  South  Arabia,  and  Gedrosia, 
and  belonging  to  the  family  Valeriana.     It  still 


grows  at  the  foot  of  the  Himalayan  Mountains. 
The  Phoenicians  imported  this  perfume  to  the 
West,  and  thus  it  came  also  to  Palestine.  Loss 
precious  than  the  Indian  was  the  Syrian  (espe- 
cially well  prepared  at  Tarsus),  which  was  com- 
posed of  oils,  most  of  which  also  belonged  to 
aromatic  plants  of  the  Valeriana  family.  It  was 
sold  in  small  alabaster  boxes  (Mark  xiv.  3),  and 
was  carried  in  smelling-bottles.  It  was  used  not 
only  as  salve,  but  also  for  seasoning  the  wine. 
With  such  precious  nard,  Mary  of  Bethany  anoint- 
ed the  Saviour  six  days  before  the  passover  (John 
xii.  1).  This  oil  was  also  used  for  the  purpose 
of  preserving  the  dead.  The  name  "  nard  "  is  of 
Sanscrit  origin,  and  points  to  the  home  of  the 
plant :  it  denotes  "giving  an  odor."  Besides  these 
different  species,  the  Bible  also  mentions  the  fol- 
lowing spices.  Aloes  (Num.  xxiv.  6;  Prov.  vii.  17; 
Cant.  iv.  14;  Ps.  xlv.  8;  John  xix.  39),  a  fragrant 
wood  (hence  aloe-wood)  growing  in  India,  where 
it  is  called  aghil.  The  Europeans  call  it  lignum 
aquilw  [i.e.,  eagle-wood].  The  wood  is  resinous, 
of  a  dark  color,  heavy.  The  Indians  regard 
the  aloe-trees  as  holy.  Another  aromatic  wood 
is  the  algum,  from  Ophir  (1  Kings  x.  11  sq.  ; 
2  Chron.  ii.  8,  ix.  10);  also  almuy,  not  "pearls," 
as  the  rabbis  explain,  but  probably  sandal-wood. 
Besides  the  wood  we  must  also  mention  the  bark 
of  different  trees  growing  in  India,  and  which  the 
Hebrews  at  a  very  early  period  counted  among 
the  spices ;  thus  especially  the  cinnamon  (Exod. 
xxx.  23,  where  it  is  enumerated  as  one  of  the 
ingredients  employed  for  the  preparation  of  the 
holy  anointing  oil).  It  also  occurs  Prov.  vii.  17 ; 
Cant.  iv.  14;  Rev.  xviii.  13.  The  home  of  the 
cinnamon  is  Ceylon.  According  to  Nees  von  Esen- 
beck  (Disp.  de  cinnamono,  Bonn,  1823),  the  cassia 
was  not  a  distinct  species,  but  only  a  wild  or 
original  form  of  the  Cinnamomum  Ceylonicum. 
There  are  two  Hebrew  words  rendered  "  cassia," 
—  kiddah  and  kelsiah,  —  which  were  among  the 
ingredients  of  the  holy  incense,  according  to  the 
rabbis.  To  these  ingredients  the  Talmud  adds 
also  the  koshel,  the  costus-root.  Another  ingre- 
dient was  the  calamus  (kartell  bosem,  also  kaneh 
ha-tob  ,  Exod.  xxx.  23  ;  Jer.  vi.  20  ;  Isa.  xliii.  24) 
and  karkom,  or  saffron,  only  mentioned  in  Cant, 
iv.  14.  To  the  resinous  and  balmy  sj/ices  already 
mentioned  we  may  perhaps  add  the  nekoih  (Gen. 
xxxvii.  25,  xliii.  11),  some  kind  of  gum;  the 
Ubneh,  or  poplar  (Gen.  xxx.  37),  by  some  regarded 
as  the  storax-tree ;  the  mastic  (Susan,  v.  54),  a  tree 
growing  in  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  and  Palestine,— 
the  Pistacia  lentiscus.  It  is  extensively  used  in  the 
East  in  the  preparation  of  spirits,  as  a  sweetmeat, 
as  a  masticatory  for  preserving  the  gums  and 
teeth,  as  an  anti-spasmodic  in  medicine.  To  the 
spices  we  may  also  add  the  cypress-branch  (kopher, 
A.  V.,  camphire,  but  in  the  margin  cypress,  Cant. 
i.  14,  iv.  13),  carried  by  the  Mohammedan  women 
in  the  bosom.  The  powdered  leaves,  which  are 
mixed  with  the  juice  of  citrons,  are  used  to  stain 
therewith  the  hair  and  nails.  The  sirpad,  in  Isa. 
Iv.  13,  translated  "  brier,"  is,  according  to  some 
(Eichhorn,  Ewald),  the  while  mustard.  Finally, 
we  mention  the  gourd  (kikayon,  Jon.  iv.  6-10), 
whose  growth  was  miraculous :  it  is  the  Ricinus 
communis,  or  castor-oil  plant.  In  the  Talmud  the 
kik-oil  is  mentioned,  prepared  from  the  seed  of 
the  ricinus.  LEYRER- 
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SPIERA,  Francesco,  the  unfortunate  man,  who, 
for  worldly  considerations,  denied  his  Protestant 
profession,  and  in  consequence  died  in  a  condition 
of  maddened  despair  and  remorse;  was  b.  at  Cif- 
adella.  near  l'ailua,  Italy,  about  1108;  d.  there 
December,  1518.  A  lawyer  and  public  official  in 
his  native  city,  greatly  honored,  rich,  and  ardently 
devoted  to  the  pursuit  of  wealth,  he  accepted  the 
message  of  the  Reformation ;  and  experiencing 
peace,  comfort,  and  joy  in  a  remarkable  degree, 
according  to  his  own  account,  he  preached  every- 
where, on  the  streets  and  in  private,  to  his  fellow- 
townsmen.  He  studied  the  Scriptures  carefully. 
His  change  of  life  produced  a  great  excitement. 
He  was  accused  by  the  priest  of  the  town  at  Koine. 
"When  Spicra  learned  that  he  was  about  to  be 
summoned  to  appear  before  the  papal  authorities, 
he  lost  courage,  and  went  of  his  own  free  will, 
but  only  after  a  terrible  struggle  with  his  con- 
science, to  Venice,  to  confess  repentance  to  the 
papal  legate,  della  Casa.  He  subscribed  a  peni- 
tential document  which  the  legate  drew  up,  and 
read  a  similar  document,  recanting  the  doctrines 
of  the  Reformation,  in  the  church  of  Citadella, 
before  two  thousand  people.  No  sooner,  however, 
had  he  arrived  at  his  own  home  than  he  was  over- 
come by  the  most  terrible  fears  of  the  judgment 
and  eternal  condemnation.  He  could  not  leave 
his  bed,  lost  his  appetite,  attempted  several  times 
to  take  his  own  life,  was  carried  to  Padua,  but 
brought  back  to  Citadella,  and  died  a  few  days 
afterwards  in  despair.  These  experiences,  and 
the  manner  of  Spiera's  death,  produced  an  intense 
excitement.  Spiera  believed  he  had  committed 
the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  refused  all 
the  consolations  drawn  from  the  consideration 
of  the  divine  mercy.  He  held  he  belonged  to  the 
number  of  those  who  were  lost,  and  lost  eternally. 
''  Oh,  if  I  were  only  greater  than  God !  for  I 
know  he  will  not  have  mercy  upon  me,"  he  ex- 
claimed. In  his  assurance  that  God  had  forsaken 
him,  he  had  the  most  painful  visions.  Devils 
surrounded  him,  stuck  needles  into  his  pillow ; 
a  fly  buzzed  about  his  head,  which  was  sent  by 
Beelzebub;  and,  in  his  terrible  consciousness  of 
sin,  he  often  roared  like  a  lion,  causing  those 
about  him  to  tremble. 

Criticising  the  history  of  Spiera,  we  come  to 
the  conclusion,  that  in  spite  of  his  preaching  the 
gospel,  and  laying  claim  to  the  finest  Christian 
experiences,  he  was  never  truly  penitent  for  his 
sins.  He  professed  to  accept  the  doctrine  of  jus- 
tification by  faith,  but  did  not  accompany  his 
profession  by  a  forsaking  of  sin.  Calvin  and  the 
other  Reformers  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  case  ; 
and  Calvin,  who  wrote  a  preface  (December,  154!)) 
to  the  account  of  Henricus  Scotus,  regarded  his 
sufferings  and  remorse  as  a  terrible  judgment  of 
God,  sent  to  awaken  Italy.  lb-  regarded  Spiera 
as  one  of  those  who  deceive  themselves  with  the 
belief  that  they  are  of  the  predestinate,  when  they 
are  not.  There  have  been  other  cases  similar  to  that 
of  Spiera,  as  Henry  IV.  of  France.  Other  cases 
are  mentioned  in  Coijuerel  :  Nisi,  /lex  Fijiises  'lit 
Desert.  Spiera  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  the 
negative  evidences  for  the  truth  of  Protestantism. 
We  have  no  instance  of  any  pervert  from  the 
Roman-Catholic  Church  to  Protestantism  having  a 
similar  experience.  There  are  several  accounts 
of  Spiera's  life  and  death.    Those  of  Vergeruts, 


Gribalthts  (professor  of  law  at  Padua),  Henri- 
cus Scotus,  and  Gm.oi'S  (professor  of  philosophy 
at  Padua),  are  contained  in  the  work  Francisci 
Spiera'  .  -  .  Iiistoria,  a  quatuor  summis  ciris  svmma 
jide  composita,  cum  clariss.  viroritm  •/irrrjitlionlbus, 
Ceriii.  S.  C.  el  Jo.  Cidri/ii,  et  Petri  Puuli  Verqerii 
Ajwloi/ia,  accessit  qnoqiie  Alttrthn  Borrhai  de  usu, 
quern  Spiera1  turn  exempluin,  turn  dnclrina  afferat, 
judicium.  See  Rotii  :  Francesco  Sjucra's  Lebens- 
einle,  Niirnberg,  1*29  ;  [BACON :  Francis  Spira, 
Loud.,  lOlio,  1710;  Sciiaff:  Silnde  wider  den  heil- 
iijen  Heist,  Halle,  1841,  Appendix].        heezog-. 

SPIFAME,  Jacques  Paul,  Sieur  de  Passy,  b.  in 
Paris,  1502  ;  beheaded  at  Geneva,  March  2o,  1566. 
He  studied  law  in  his  native  city,  and  was  in  the 
course  of  a  brilliant  career  as  councillor  to  the 
Parliament,  when  he  suddenly  broke  off,  and  en- 
tered the  service  of  the  Church.  In  this  field, 
too,  he  made  a  brilliant  career ;  1  lecame  vicar- 
general  to  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  whom  he 
accompanied  to  the  Council  of  Trent ;  and  was 
in  1548  made  bishop  of  Nevers.  But  in  1559  he 
resigned  his  see  in  favor  of  his  nephew,  and  went 
to  Geneva,  where  he  embraced  the  Reformation. 
One  of  the  reasons  for  this  move  was  his  relation 
to  Catherine  de  Gasperne,  a  married  woman  whom 
he  had  seduced,  and  who  lived  with  him  after 
the  death  of  her  husband.  At  Geneva  they  were 
married;  and  Spifame  was  ordained  a  minister 
of  the  Reformed  Church,  and  appointed  pastor  of 
Issoudun.  In  1562  he  went  to  Francfort  as  the 
ambassador  of  the  Prince  of  Conde  ;  and  in  1564 
he  went  to  Pau  as  an  agent  of  the  Queen  of 
Navarre,  Jeanne  d'Albret.  But  he  made  the 
queen  his  irreconcilable  enemy  by  saying  that  her 
son,  Henry  IV.,  was  not  the  son  of  Anton  of  Bour- 
bon, but  of  Merlin  ;  and  on  his  return  to  Geneva 
he  was  arrested.  During  the  investigation,  some 
forgery  with  respect  to  his  own  marriage  was 
proved  against  him  ;  and  he  was  sentenced  to 
death,  and  beheaded.  THEODOR  sciiott. 

SPINA,  Alphonso  de,  a  Christian  apologist  of 
Jewish  descent;  lived  in  Spain  in  the  fifteenth 
century ;  entered  the  Franciscan  order  after  his 
conversion ;  was  for  some  time  rector  of  the 
school  of  Salamanca,  and  became  finally  bishop 
of  Orense  in  Gallicia.  His  celebrated  work, 
Fortalitium  fidei  contra  Juilans,  Saraccnos,  etc.,  was 
written  in  1458,  but  not  printed  until  1484;  espe- 
cially the  part  against  the  Mohammedans  is  of 
great  historical  interest.  H.  mallet. 

SPINOLA,  Cristoval  Rojas  de,  a  Roman- 
Catholic  unionist;  d.  March  12,  1095;  a  native 
of  Spain,  and  general  of  the  Franciscan  order  in 
Madrid  ;  came  to  Vienna  as  confessor  to  the  wife 
of  Leopold  I.,  a  Spanish  princess,  and  was  made 
bishop  of  Wieneriseh-Neustadt  in  1085.  A  peace- 
able union  between  the  Protestant  churches  and 
the  Church  of  Rome  was  the  great  idea  of  his 
life  ;  and  the  religious  indifference  of  the  Protes- 
tant courts  in  Germany,  the  disgust  of  the  higher 
classes  at  confessional  controversies,  the  mild 
character  of  the  school  of  Ilelmstadt,  etc.,  made, 
for  a  time  his  exertions  look  successful  A  con- 
ference took  place  in  108:1.  Spinola  presented  his 
llegukc  circa  Clirislianorum  omnium  ecclesiasticam 
reunionem,  and  the  Ilelmstadt  theologians,  their 
Methodus  reducenda::  uniohis,  etc.  But,  though  the 
Emperor  and  the  Poj  >e  were  in  favor  of  the  scheme, 
serious   Roman   Catholics   considered    Spinola   a 
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fool,  and  serious  Protestants  were  scandalized  at 
Molanus.  The  negotiations,  however,  continued 
after  the  death  of  Spinola.  See  Leibnitz  and 
Molanus.  h.  mallet. 

SPINOZA,  Baruch  de,  b.  at  Amsterdam,  Nov. 
21,  1632;  d.  at  The  Hague,  Feb.  21,  1077.  His 
parents  were  Jews  who  had  been  driven  from 
Portugal  by  religious  persecution.  His  teacher 
in  Hebrew  was  the  celebrated  rabbi,  .Saul  Levi 
Marteira,  who  introduced  him  to  the  study  of  the 
Bible  and  the  Talmud ;  besides,  he  studied  Latin 
under  the  celebrated  physician,  Franz  van  der 
Ende.  Differences  between  his  views  and  the 
Jewish  doctrine  were  soon  noticed,  and  so  he  was 
expelled  from  the  Jewish  communion  on  account 
of  " frightful  heresies."  He  left  Amsterdam,  and 
lived  in  the  vicinity  from  1656  to  1660,  then  at 
Rhynsberg  and  Voorburg,  near  The  Hague.  Final- 
ly he  settled  at  The  Hague  ;  residing  there  to  the 
end  of  his  life,  and  supporting  himself  by  grind- 
ing lenses.  In  1673  he  refused  to  take  a  call  as 
professor  of  philosophy  to  Heidelberg,  saying  that 
he  might  be  hindered  there  in  his  liberty  of  phi- 
losophizing. 

Clearness  and  calmness  are  the  main  features 
of  his  character.  He  was  never  seen  laughing, 
nor  very  sad,  but  kind  and  gentle  to  all.  Free 
from  hypocrisy,  a  man  of  few  wants,  he  was  the 
image  of  a  true  sage. 

His  writings  are,  llenali  Descartes  Priucipnorum 
philosophies,  pars  i.  et  ii.,  etc,  Amstelodami  apud 
Joh.  Rieuwertsz,  1663;  Tractatus  theologico-politi- 
cus,  Hamburg!  apud  Henricuin  Kuuraht,  1670 ; 
Baruch  de  Spinoza's  Opera  posthuma,  Amsterdam, 
apud  Joh.  Rienwertsz,  1677,  containing  Ethica 
ordine  geometrico  demonslrata,  etc.,  Tractatus  politi- 
cus,  Tractatus  de  iutelleclus  emendalione,  Epistolce; 
Baruch  de  Spinoza  trad,  de  Deo  et  homine  ej usque 
felicitate  (recently  discovered) ;  The  unfinished 
Essays  of  Spinoza,  ed.  Hugo  Ginsberg,  Heidel- 
berg, 1SS2.  We  shall  only  consider  here  the  Ethics 
and  the  Tractatus  theologico-politicus  as  the  most 
important  works  for  philosophy  and  theology. 

Spinoza,  the  second  great  philosopher  in  the 
course  of  the  purely  rationalistic  development  of 
modern  philosophy,  stands  in  very  close  connec-  j 
tion  to  his  great  predecessor,  Descartes.  The  ! 
fundamental  notion  of  Spinoza's  system  is  the 
notion  of  substance,  which  is  thus  defiued :  "  By 
substance  I  understand  that  which  is  in  itself, 
and  which  is  conceived  by  itself ;  i.e.,  the  concep- 
tion of  which  does  not  need  the  conception  of 
another  thing  in  order  to  be  formed.  There  is 
but  one  substance,  which  is  identical  with  God. 
We  cannot  predicate  any  thing  of  it,  as  omnis 
determinatio  est  negatio,  and  the  infinite  cannot 
contain  any  negation,  because  it  is  the  absolute 
affirmation  of  existence."  All  predicates  used  by 
Spinoza  to  define  its  nature  are  therefore  but  a 
circumlocution  of  the  first  definition. 

In  order  to  comprehend  something  of  the  in- 
finite substance,  we  must  look  to  the  second  im- 
portant notion  in  the  system,  —  the  notion  of  the 
attributes.  Substance  cannot  be  comprehended 
by  its  mere  existence,  but  only  by  attributes, 
which  are  what  reason  perceives  as  constituting 
the  essence  of  substance.  The  attributes,  there- 
fore, belong  only  to  our  mind,  not  to  substance 
itself,  which  cannot  admit  any  determination, 
i.e.,  negation.     Our  mind  may  therefore  ascribe 


a  number  of  attributes  to  substance.  Spinoza, 
however,  considers  substance  only  under  the 
attributes  of  thought  and  extension.  The  cause  of 
these  two  attributes  is  not  in  God,  but  in  the  hu- 
man mind,  which  finds  both  thought  and  extension 
in  itself.  The  attributes  are  independent  of  each 
other,  and  must  be  comprehended  per  se,  not  by 
substance ;  as  the  notion  of  attributes  is  not  de- 
pendent on  the  notion  of  substance,  which  ex- 
cludes every  determination,  lies  cogitans  and  res 
exten.su  are  the  same  thing,  i.e.,  considered  from 
different  stand-points;  but  it  is  indifferent  to 
substance  how  it  is  considered. 

The  notion  of  substance,  being  but  one,  seems 
to  imply  that  substance  =  every  thing  existing, 
i.e.,  the  world.  But  how  can  the  finite  proceed 
from  the  infinite?  This  question  is  senseless 
according  to  Spinoza,  because  the  finite,  as  the 
finite,  does  not  exist ;  for  all  determination  is  non 
esse,  and  the  finite  is  determination.  The  finite 
things  have  real  being  only  as  far  as  they  are  in 
God,  in  whom  omnia  sunt  simul  natura.  This  pro- 
duces the  third  important  notion,  —  the  notion  of 
the  modes  or  affections.  Modes  are  the  accidents 
of  substance,  or  that  which  is  in  something  else, 
i.e.,  in  God,  by  whom,  also,  they  are  conceived. 
For  modes  are  nothing  in  themselves :  they  are 
like  the  waves  of'  the  ocean.  There  is  nothing 
existing  outside  of  God,  and  it  would  be  absurd  to 
say  that  God  was  composed  of  modes.  It  is  false, 
therefore,  to  say  of  Spinoza  that  he  taught  God 
and  the  world  were  identical,  because  we  can  con- 
ceive of  the  world  only  as  being  composed  of 
single  objects.  Single  objects  do,  therefore,  not 
exist  as  such,  but  only  as  modifications  and  acci- 
dents of  substance. 

There  is  a  threefold  mode  of  considering  things. 
The  first  kind  of  cognition,  which  he  calls  opinio 
or  imagined io,  is  cognition  through  unregulated 
experience  or  signs,  by  which  we  connect  certain 
ideas.  The  second  kind  of  cognition,  ratio,  is 
cognition  through  the  peculiarities  of  things,  and 
notiones  communes.  The  third  kind  of  cognition 
is  the  intuitive  knowledge  of  the  mind,  or  true 
knowledge.  Looking  at  the  world  through  imagi- 
nation, it  appears  to  us  as  being  composed  of  real 
things  ;  and  so  we  have  the  idea  of  a  natura  nalu- 
rata,  i.e.,  of  a  world.  But  it  is  the  nature  of  our 
mind  to  know  thing's  as  necessary  or  external ; 
and  substance  considered  in  this  wa}',  i.e.,  the 
true  way,  produces  the  idea  of  a  natura  naturans. 

There  is  no  relation  between  both,  not  even 
the  relation  of  causality.  Spinoza,  speaking, 
however,  of  causality,  means  an  immanency  of 
causality.  God  is  therefore  only  the  substance, 
or  the  substratum  of  objects. 

As  will  is  but  a  mode,  it  is  self-evident  that 
God  cannot  act  with  free  will  :  everything  fol- 
lows from  his  necessity,  i.e.,  his  nature  being  his 
power.  It  is  foolish  to  assume  that  God  acts 
according  to  aims,  for  this  means  to  subject  him 
to  something  else.  The  basis  of  his  being  is  the 
basis  of  his  acting.  The  law  of  causality  rules, 
however,  in  the  natura  naturata. 

In  like  manner  as  substance  is  conceived  under 
the  modes  of  thought  and  extension,  single  ob- 
jects must  be  conceived,  because  thev  are  modes 
of  thought  and  extension ;  for  the  world  is  either 
a  material  world,  or  a  world  of  ideas.  Beino- 
modes  of  the  same  substance,  they  must  stand  in 
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accordance,  so  that  the  order  and  connection  of 
ideas  is  identical  with  the  order  and  connection 
of  things.  A  tiling  is,  however,  caused  only  by  a 
thing',  and  an  idea  by  an  idea  ;  not  a  thing;  l>y  an 
idea,  or  an  idea  by  a  thing.  This  is  true  of  all 
single  modes,  which  are  things  or  ideas  according 
to  the  way  they  are  considered.  All  things  are 
therefore  animated,  but  they  differ  in  the  grade 
of  animation.  P>ody  and  soul  ai'e,  according'  to 
this,  identical,  considered  under  different  modes. 
It  is  self-evident  that  the  mind  cannot  act  upon 
the  body,  and  the  body  cannot  act  upon  the  mind. 
But,  as  there  is  an  idea  of  the  human  body,  I  here 
is  also  an  idea  of  the  soul,  or  the  idea  of  the  idea. 
The  individual  man  is  therefore  nothing  but  a 
mode  of  the  divine  substance.  'The  human  mind 
may  thus  be  called  a  part  of  the  divine  reason, 
and  we  can  say  that  all  intellects  together  form 
the  infinite  intellect.  Man,  being  only  a  mode  of 
substance,  stands  in  an  endless  series  of  causes. 
His  will  as  a  modification  of  the  body  is  therefore 
also  determined.  Men  think  to  be  free  because 
they  are  not  conscious  of  the  determinating 
causes.  Will  is  the  faculty  to  affirm  or  deny : 
this  is  again  determined  by  the  idea  of  that 
which  is  to  be  affirmed  or  denied.  Will  and 
intellect  are  therefore  identical.  We  are  active 
when  any  thing  happens  of  which  we  are  the 
adequate  cause;  passive,  however,  if  any  thing 
happens  of  which  we  are  not,  or  only  partly,  the 
cause.  The  mind  is  therefore  active  only  when 
having  adequate  ideas;  passive,  when  having  in- 
adequate ideas,  or  being  under  the  influence  of 
the  imagination.  The  endeavor  to  become  free 
from  this,  and  to  reach  a  state  of  perfection,  is 
called  will,  or,  speaking  of  the  body,  appetite. 
The  transition  of  the  mind  to  greater  perlection 
is  joy :  the  opposite  is  sadness.  Joy  accompanied 
by  the  idea  of  its  external  cause  is  love  :  sadness 
accompanied  by  its  external  cause  is  hate.  All 
other  passions  are  derived  from  these.  The  ser- 
vitude of  man  consists  in  his  inability  to  control 
his  passions.  The  common  conceptions  of  good 
and  evil  are  wrong.  These  terms  denote  nothing 
positive  which  exists  in  themselves,  but  are  con- 
ceptions and  notions  which  result  from  our  com- 
paring of  things.  The  evil,  or  sin,  is  nothing 
positive ;  for  nothing  happens  against  the  will  of 
God.  It  is  therefore  a  negation  which  appears  to 
be  something  only  in  our  conception.  There  is 
no  idea  of  the  evil  in  God;  for,  if  sin  was  some- 
thing real,  then  God  woidd  certainly  be  its  author. 
In  order  to  get  a  precise  notion  of  the  terms 
"good"  and  "evil,"  he  defines  good  to  be  that 
of  which  we  know  with  certainty  that  it  is  useful 
to  us,  and  evil,  that  of  which  we  know  with  like 
certainty  that  it  hinders  us  in  the  attainment  ol 
any  good. 

Virtue  is  nothing  but  the  power  to  produce 
that  which  is  according  to  one's  nature.  I  do  not 
sin  against  all  laws,  or  approve  crimes,  because 
it  is  against  my  nature;  and  reason  does  not  re- 
quire any  thing  which  is  against  nature.  That  is 
of  real  usefulness  which  brings  man  to  a  greater 
perfection.  But  as  the  true  nature  of  reason  is 
knowledge,  then  nothing  is  useful  but  that  which 
serves  knowledge.  The  highest  good  is  the 
knowledge  of  God.  Joy  is  something  good ; 
sadness,  something  bad ;  likewise  all  passions 
which  involve  sadness,  like   compassion,  meek- 


ness, or  repentance.  A  passion  ceases  to  be  a 
passion,  i.e.,  a  state  of  suffering,  as  soon  as  we 
ha\e  a  clear  idea  of  it.  Every  man  may  thus 
free  himself  of  his  passions,  because  he  is  able  to 
ha\e  a  clear  idea  of  the  passions  of  his  body. 
This  is  possible  by  looking  at  things  as  being 
necessary.  lie  who  knows  his  passions  rejoices, 
and  has  at  the  same  time  the  idea  of  God ;  i.e.,  he 
loves  God.  This  love,  or  the  intellectual  love  of 
God,  results  from  the  third  kind  of  cognition, — 
the  cognition  sub  xjircic  (I'lcrnilntia,  by  which  we 
know  (tod  as  an  eternal  being.  God,  being  supe- 
rior to  all  passions,  can,  strictly  taken,  neither 
love  nor  hate;  and  whosoever  wishes  to  be  loved 
by  Clod  wishes  that  God  should  cease  to  be  God. 
But,  as  our  ideas  are  really  thoughts  of  God,  we 
may  say  that  our  love  to  God  is  a  part  of  God's 
infinite  love  to  himself.  Our  blessedness  and 
freedom  consist  in  this  eternal  love  of  God,  and 
in  this  sense  we  may  say  that  man  is  eternal 
(immortal).  The  idea  of  eternity  has  nothing 
to  do  with  time  or  duration.  Knowing  things 
under  the  third  form  of  cognition,  man  will  be 
free  of  his  passions,  and  will  not  fear  death,  be- 
cause his  spirit  is  eternal.  This  eternal' part  of 
the  spirit  is  the  reason  ;  the  part  disappearing,  his 
imagination.  Even  if  we  knew  nothing  of  our 
eternity,  virtue  and  piety  would  be  our  aim,  for 
blessedness  is  not  the  reward  of  virtue,  but  virtue 
in  itself  is  blessedness. 

These  are  the  outlines  of  Spinoza's  philosophy 
as  contained  in  his  J-Jl/iics,  the  principal  work  of 
his  life. 

The  Tractatus  theolor/ico-potiticus,  one  of  his 
earlier  essays,  was  probably  caused  by  his  personal 
experience,  and  is  very  important  as  a  defence  of 
liberty  of  thought. 

The  difference  of  men  is  nowhere  more  dis- 
tinctly shown  than  in  their  opinions,  especially 
their  religious  opinions.  It  must  be  left,  there- 
fore, to  the  judgment  of  every  individual  to  be- 
lieve whatever  he  wants,  as  long  as  his  belief 
produces  good  works;  for  the  State  has  not  to 
care  for  the  opinions  of  men,  but  for  their  actions. 
Faith,  religion,  and  theology  have  no  theoretical 
importance'  or  truth  :  their  object  is  an  entirely 
practical  one,  i.e.,  to  bring  those  men  who  are 
not  ruled  by  reason  to  obedience,  virtue,  and 
blessedness.  It  is  the  object  of  philosophy  to  give 
truth.  Philosophy  and  theology  have  nothing  in 
common.  The  reason  for  their  difference  is  the 
following:  God  as  the  object  of  religion  is  a  hu- 
man being,  i.e.,  he  is  represented  in  his  relation 
to  man ;  while  God  as  the  object  of  philosophy 
is  not  a  human  being,  i.e.,  he  is  considered  in 
relation  to  himself.  Holy  Scripture  does  not  give 
a  definition  of  God:  it  only  reveals  to  us  the  attri- 
butes of  justice  and  love.  This  is  a  clear  proof 
that  philosophical  knowledge  of  God  cannot  serve 
as  a  model  for  human  life.  God  is  represented 
in  Scripture  to  the  imagination  as  a  ruler,  as  just, 
gracious,  etc.  Philosophy,  which  deals  with  clear 
notions,  cannot  make  use  of  these  attributes. 
Theology  has,  therefore,  no  right  to  rule  over 
philosophy,  as  the  result  of  such  a  dominion  will 
be  fanaticism  without  peace.  That  will,  of  course, 
undermine  the  foundations  of  the  State,  and  the 
State  should  not  allow  the  encroachments  of 
theology. 

His  biblical  criticisms  and  views  on  the  person 
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of  Christ,  contained  in  this  essay,  are  also  of  great 
interest. 

The  logical  fallacies  and  other  defects  in  the 
system  of  Spinoza  have  been  frequently  pointed 
out.  The  principal  objections  to  be  made  are  the 
following.  The  idea  of  substance  is  motionless, 
and  insufficient  for  an  explanation  of  growth  and 
life :  the  modes  stand,  therefore,  in  hardly  any 
connection  with  substance,  and  thus  do  not  fulfil 
what  they  are  intended  for.  The  practical  phi- 
losophy, although  grandly  drawn,  does  not  cover 
the  whole  realm  of  the  social,  artistic,  and  ethical 
life  of  man  :  nevertheless,  the  system,  and  espe- 
cially the  sublime  idea  of  substance,  has  had 
the  greatest  influence  upon  modern  philosophy. 
Fichte,  Schelling,  Schleiermacher,  Hegel,  and 
many  others,  owe  very  much  to  Spinoza.  And 
many  of  the  thoughts  expressed  in  the  Tractatus 
theolorjico-piolilicus,  for  which  he  was  persecuted  by 
the  theologians  of  his  time,  are  to-day  accepted 
as  true  by  theology.  The  old  reproach  of  atheism 
and  pantheism,  so  often  made  by  ignorance,  will 
disapppear  more  and  more  by  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  his  writing.  And,  while  the  scholars  at 
present  disagree  as  to  the  influence  of  Descartes 
and  the  old  Jewish  philosophers  upon  Spinoza, 
they  should  not  forget  the  consumptive  state  of  the 
philosopher's  health  ;  for  our  sublimest  thoughts 
are  not  reached  by  the  syllogism  of  the  reason,  but 
are  born  in  the  depth  of  the  soul.  Spinoza's  in- 
fluence upon  poetry  (Goethe,  Schefer,  Auerbach, 
etc.)  has  therefore  been  almost  equal  to  his  influ- 
ence on  philosophy. 

Lit.  —  Editions  of  Spinoza's  works  have  been 
published  by  Paulus  (Jena,  1802-03),  Gforer 
(Stuttgart,  1830;,  and  Buuder  (Leipzig,  1843-40;; 
but  the  edition  which  supersedes  all  others  is  by 
J.  Vlotex  and  J.  P.  X.  Land,  The  Hague,  18M2 
sqq.  For  biography  and  criticism,  see  Amaxd 
Saixtes  :  Hist,  de  la  rie  et  des  ouvrar/es  de  Barvch 
de  Spinoza,  Paris,  181:!;  Ant.  van  der  Linde  : 
Spinoza's  Li'/ire,  etc.,  Gottingen,  1862;  Kuno 
Fischer:  Gcschichte  der  neuern  Phil.,  Bd.  i. ;  H. 
Ginsberg:  Leben  und  Characterbild  Baruch  Spino- 
za's, Leipzig,  1870;  J.  A.  Voigtlaxder:  '-Spinoza 
nicht  Pantheist  sond.  Theist,"  in  Theol.  Stud,  und 
Frit.,  18-11-42  ;  A.  Trendelenburg:  Ueber  Spi- 
noza's Gruitdi/edanken.  Hist.  Beitrdge  zur  Phil.,  Bd. 
ii.,  Berlin,  1855 ;  A.  v.  Oettingen  :  Spinoza's  Etltik 
und  der  mod.  Material., Dor-pat  (■'  Zeitsuhr.  f.  Theol. 
u.  Kirche"),  1800  :  P.  Schmidt  :  Schleiermacher  und 
Spinoza,  Berlin,  1808;  T.  Camerer :  Die  Lehre 
Spinoza's,  Stuttgart,  1877.  In  English,  R.  Willis  : 
Benedict  de  Spinoza,  London,  1.S70;  Fred.  Pol- 
lock: Spinoza,  his  Life  and  Philosophy,  London, 
1880;  Knight:  Spinoza,  Four  Essays  by  J.  P.  X. 
Laud,  Kuno  Fischer,  J.  }'an  VIoten,  and  Ernest 
Renan,  London,  1883;  James  Martineau  :  Spi- 
noza, Loudon  and  New  York,  18s2,  2d  ed.,  1SS3. 
Spinoza's  works  were  translated  into  German  by 
B.  Averbach  (Stuttgart,  1840,  5  vols.),  and  into 
French  by  Saisset  (Paris,  1842,  2d  ed.,  1801); 
the  Traclatus  theoloqico-politicus,  into  English, 
2d  ed.,  London,  186s  ;  and  the  Ethics  [by  D.  D. 
Smith],  Nl-w  York,  1876,  and  by  W.  H.  White, 

1883.  ],!;.  JULIUS  GOEBEL. 

SPIRES,  a  city  of  Bavaria  on  the  Rhine,  is 
noticeable  in  church  history  as  the  seat  of  four 
diets  concerning  the  Information.  —  I.  The  first 
diet  was  opened  June  20,  1520.     The  situation 


was  very  trying  to  the  emperor.  Francis  I.  had 
just  broken  the  peace  of  IVIadrid  with  the  consent 
of  the  Pope,  and  the  Turks  were  threatening  in 
the  East.  Under  those  circumstances  the  emperor 
dropped  the  religious  question  altogether,  and 
left  to  the  states  to  manage  it  as  they  could  best 
defend  before  God,  until  a  council,  oecumenical 
or  national,  should  finally  settle  it.  —  II.  The  sec- 
ond diet  was  opened  March  15,  1529,  under  very 
different  circumstances.  Francis  I.  was  suing 
for  peace,  and  the  Turkish  hordes  had  retired. 
The  Roman-Catholic  majority  consequently  de- 
creed that  the  mass  should  be  restored  wherever 
it  had  been  abolished,  that  a  rigid  censorship  of 
books  should  be  established,  and  that  every 
preacher  who  did  not  recognize  the  real  presence 
in  the  sacrament  should  be  excluded  from  the 
pulpit.  Against  these  decrees  the  evangelical 
minority  entered  a  formal  protest,  whence  their 
name,  Protestants.  —  III.  The  third  diet  was  opened 
Feb.  9,  1542  ;  and  the  emperor  confirmed  the 
peace  of  Ratisbon  (1541)  in  order  to  get  the  neces- 
sary subsidies  against  the  Turks.  —  IV.  The 
fourth  diet  was  opened  by  the  emperor  in  person, 
Feb.  20,  1544 ;  and  again  the  Turkish  affairs 
compelled  the  emperor  to  concede  toleration  in 
religious  matters.  See  Sleidan  :  De  statu  reli- 
f/ionis,  etc.,  Frankfort,  1786,  xv.  pp.  32S-350;  [C. 
Jager  :  Die  Protestation  zu  Speyer,  19  April,  1529, 
Strassburg,  1879  (28  pp.)  ;  J.  Net  :  Geschichte 
des  Reichslages  zu  Spcicr  im  Jahre  1529,  Hamburg, 

1880.]  NEIDECKER. 

SPIRIT,  Holy.     See  Holy  Spirit. 

SPIRITUAL  GIFTS.     See  Gifts,  Spiritual. 

SPIRIT,  the  Human,  in  the  Biblical  Sense. 
The  biblical  terms  for  "  soul  "  are  typJ,  i\>vxh ;  and 
for  "  spirit,"  HP,  nvevua.  We  owe  the  conception 
of  the  human  spirit,  as,  indeed,  of  spirit  in  gener- 
al, to  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  to  the  religion  of  reve- 
lation. It  is  peculiar  to  these  to  speak  of  nvrvpa 
in  the  psychological  sense  as  the  cause  of  the 
human  existence,  particularly  of  his  personal  life. 
Where  the  Scriptures  speak  of  the  spirit  of  man 
in  its  widest  acceptation,  that  is,  of  life  (as  in 
Job  x.  12,  xvii.  1 ;  Ezek.  xxxvii.  8;  Zech.  xii.  1), 
and  ascribe  to  men  and  animals  the  same  spirit 
(as  in  Eccles.  iii.  19  sqq.  ;  cf.  Gen.  vi.  17,  vii.  15, 
22;  Ps.  civ.  30;  Isa.  xlii.  5),  they  do  this  under 
the  idea  that  this  gift  of  life,  which  conditions  the 
existence  of  the  creature,  comes  from  God,  and 
binds  it  to  God  (cf.  Job  xii.  10,  xxxiii.  4,  xxxiv. 
14;  Ps.  civ.  29).  God  is  a  god  of  the  spirits  of 
all  flesh  (Num.  xvi.  22,  xxvii.  16),  towards  man 
"the  father  of  spirits,"  in  distinction  from  "the 
fathers  of  our  flesh  "  (Heb.  xii.  9).  Where  life  is, 
there  is  spirit,  and  the  spirit  points  to  God;  for 
it  is  Cod's  sign  and  Grid's  possession,  and  the 
point  at  which  God  and  the  creature  meet.  And 
we  thus  understand  how  and  what  the  Bible  speaks 
by  the  spirit  of  man.  Soul  and  spirit  are  in  a 
number  of  passages  interchangeable  (Gen.  xlv. 
27,  cf.  Ps.  cxix.  175;  1  Sam.  xxx.  12,  cf.  1  Kings 
xvii.  21  sq.  ;  Ps.  cxlvi.  4,  cf.  Gen.  xxxv.  18;  Ps. 
Ixxvii.  3,  cf.  Ps.  cvii.  5 ;  Ps.  xxxi.  5,  cf.  2  Sam.  iv. 
9;  Ezek.  xxxvii.  8,  cf.  Acts  xx.  10)  ;  because,  in 
these,  both  are  used  in  their  primary  significance, 
i.e.,  of  the  breath,  that  by  which  man  lives,  and 
which  lives  in  him.  Yet  the  Bible  does  make 
a  distinction  between  these  terms.  Thus,  dying 
is  both  a  giving-up  of  the  spirit  and  of  the  soul: 
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it  is  never  said  that  the  spirit  dies,  but  that  the 
soul  dies  (Num.  xxxi.  lit;  Judg.  xvi.  30;  Matt, 
x.  2S;  Mark  iii.  -1).  Only  the  soul  is  the  subject 
of  will  and  desire,  inclination  and  aversion,  pleas- 
ure and  disgust  (cf.  Pent.  xii.  20,  xiv.  20;  1  Sam. 
ii.  1(>;  Job  x\iii.  13  ;  l's.  xlii.  2,  Ixiii.  1;  Prov. 
xxi.  10;  Isa.  xxvi.  8;  Mie.  vii.  1,  etc.)  ;  but  soul 
and  spirit  are  alike  the  subject  of  perception, 
self-consciousness.  It  must  not.  however,  lie  over- 
looked, that  consciousness,  percept  ion,  willing,  are 
attributed  to  the  heart;  and  soul  and  spirit  are 
spoken  of  only  as  they  concern  the  hidden  state 
to  which  these  functions  and  phenomena  belong, 
and  because  some  weight  would  be  laid  upon  it. 
Attain:  the  dead  are  spoken  of  as  spirits  (Luke 
xxiv.  07,  30;  Acts  xxiii.  S  sq.  ;  lleb.  xii.  23; 
1  Pet.  iii.  Ill),  but  the  living  as  souls,  for  the  soul 
as  such  outlasts  death.  Finally,  and  this  is  the 
most  important  difference  in  the  liible  use  of 
these  words,  whereas  soul  is  applied  to  the  indi- 
vidual, the  subject  of  life,  spirit  is  never  so  used. 
Spirit  as  an  independent  subject  is  always  some- 
thing different  from  the  human  spirit. 

Tins  latter  distinction  rests  upon  the  original 
difference  of  the  terms:  nil,  jrvcuya,  "  spirit,"  is 
the  condition,  while  H33,  ipvxv,  "  soul,"  is  the 
manifestation,  of  life.  But  for  the  explanation 
of  this  and  the  other  peculiarities  of  usage,  it  is, 
of  course,  not  sufficient  always  to  call  to  mind 
the  different  points  of  view  from  which  the  inner 
being  of  man  is  described,  now  as  spirit,  and  now 
as  soul.  One  must  go  a  step  beyond  the  original 
relation  of  the  two  descriptions.  Granted  that 
spirit  and  soul  are  related  as  vital  principle  and 
life,  still  it  is  possible  to  distinguish  them,  not 
only  in  conception,  but  in  fact ;  because  the  spirit, 
the' principle  of  the  soul,  is  the  divine  vital  prin- 
ciple, immanent  in,  but  not  identical  with,  the 
individual  life.  Soul  and  spirit  cannot  be  sepa- 
rated as  soul  and  body,  but  they  can  be  distin- 
guished. Spirit  is  the  principle  of  the  soul ;  and 
it  cannot  be  said  of  the  spirit,  which  proceeds 
from  God,  and  always  bears  the  divine  vital  prin- 
ciple, that  it  sins  or  dies. 

It  is  the  knowledge  of  God  and  of  the  fall 
which  leads  us  to  make  the  distinction  between 
the  present  actuality  of  life  and  its  divine  origi- 
nal creation.  Spirit  is  wherever  life  is  ;  and  this 
spirit  is  the  spirit  of  God,  but  in  a  peculiar  man- 
ner. This  spirit  belongs  to  man.  Not  by  the 
mere  fact  of  creation  does  the  holy  spirit  come 
to  man,  for  this  spirit  is  something  different 
from  the  human  spirit.  The  holy  spirit  is  the 
cause  of  the  soul,  not  identical  with  it.  Sin  has 
broken  the  connection  between  the  human  spirit 
and  the  spirit  of  God.  So  death  came  in  as  the 
opposite  of  the  spirit  wrought  and  filled  eternal 
life,  which  was  man's  before  the  fall.  Man  now 
has  a  consciousness  of  guilt.  lie  feels  the  press- 
ure of  law,  and  his  inability  to  obey  it.  Through 
the  impartation  of  the  spirit,  man  is,  however, 
renewed.  He  has  life  in  its  true  sense.  And 
this  renewal  affects  his  whole  being  in  all  its 
relations  (Rom.  viii.  11;  2  Cor.  v.  5;  Eph.  iv. 
20.  00;  I  Thess.  v.  23). 

The  distinction  between  spirit  and  soul  is  the 
peculiar  characteristic  of  the  Bible's  idea  of  the 
nature  of  man.  But  this  is  not  saying  that 
the  Bible  teaches  a  trichotomy.  On  the  contrary, 
nothing  is  farther  from  it  than  such  a  trichotomy 


as,  for  instance,  the  Platonic.  The  biblical  tri- 
chotomy, as  we  find  it  in  1  Thess.  v.  20,  lleb.  iv. 
12,  and  which  there  rests  upon  the  knowledge  of 
sin  and  the  experience  of  salvation,  does  not 
exclude  a  decidedly  dichotomic  expression,  as 
1  Pet.  ii.  11,  where  the  soul  is  regarded  simply 
according  to  her  spiritual  determination  as  the 
bearer  of  the  divine  life-principle  (cf.  Phil.  i.  27). 
Bit.  —  Beck:  Outlines  of  Biblic/i!  Psychology, 
[Eng.  trans.,  Edinb.,  1877];  Delitzscii  :  A  Sys- 
tem of  /Siblical  /'syeholoi/y,  [Eng.  trans.,  Edinb., 
18(17 j;  (Iehlkii:  'uhl-frslainerd  TJten/of/y,  [Eng. 
revis.  trans.,  ed.  Day,  N.  V.,  1**3] ;  Weiss  :  Bib- 
lical Theology  if  the  Nor  Testament,  [Eng.  trans., 
Edinburgh,  1*82,  2  vols.];  Wendt  :  Die  JSegriffe 
Fleiseh  unit  Oeisl  im  hihliselien  Spraehgrhrauch  : 
Crejiek  :  Bihlio-theological  Lexicon  of  Neir- Testa- 
ment Creek,  [Eng.  trans.,  2d  ed.,  Edinburgh  and 
New  York,  18*0,  s.v. ;  Wii.i.iam  P.  Dickson  :  St. 
Paul's  Use  of  the  Terms  Flesh  and  Spirit,  Glasgow, 
1883].  H.  rrtKMER. 

SPIRITUALISM  is  a  term,  which,  in  its  wider 
sense,  is  often  applied  to  various  forms  of  mys- 
ticism and  quietism,  as  represented  by  Jacob 
Boehme,  De  Molinos,  Mine.  Guyon,  and  others; 
while  in  its  narrower,  but  now  more  common, 
sense,  it  simply  denotes  a  belief  in  a  natural  com- 
munication between  this  and  the  other  world. 
A  leading  Spiritualist  paper,  Spiritual  Magazine, 
established  in  London  in  1*00,  defines  Spiritual- 
ism as  "based  on  the  cardinal  fact  of  spirit  com- 
munion and  influx  ;  "  as  an  "  effort  to  discover  all 
truth  relating  to  man's  spiritual  nature,  capacities, 
relations,  duties,  welfare,  and  destiny;"  as  aim- 
ing, "  through  a  careful,  reverent  study  of  facts, 
at  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  and  principles  which 
govern  the  occult  forces  of  the  universe,  of  the 
relations  of  spirit  to  matter,  and  of  man  to  God 
and  the  spiritual  world."  In  this  sense  of  the 
term  the  phenomenon  has  attracted  more  physio- 
logical than  theological  interest ;  though  its  devo- 
tees pronounce  it  an  indispensable  weapon  in  the 
contest  with  the  religious  indifference,  material- 
ism, and  atheism  of  our  age. 

Spiritualism,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  Spirit- 
ism, dates  back  only  to  1848.  In  that  year  it 
was  discovered  that  certain  rappings  which  were 
heard  in  the  house  of  John  D.  Fox  in  Ilydeville, 
Wayne  County,  N.Y.,  and  which  could  not  be 
accounted  for  in  any  ordinary  way,  conveyed  in- 
telligent communications.  In  ISoO  the  two  girls 
Margaret  and  Kate  Fox  came  to  New  York  ;  and 
soon'  "  spirit-rapping,"  the  moving  of  heavy  bodies 
without  any  mechanical  agency,  involuntary  writ- 
ing, etc.,  were  phenomena  which  everybody  had 
witnessed,  or  heard  discussed  by  witnesses.  Still 
more  powerful  mediums  —  that  is,  persons  of  such 
sensitive  organization  that  the  spirits  can  act  upon 
them  or  through  them  — appeared.  One  of  the 
most  remarkable  of  these  was  Daniel  Douglas 
Home,  a  lad  of  seventeen  years,  who  gave  sittings 
before  Napoleon  III.  in  Paris,  and  Alexander  II.  m 
St.  Petersburg.  Greater  things  were  now  accom- 
plished, —  speak  in  g  in  foreign  langu  ages ;  lighting 
of  a  phosphorescent  light  in  the  dark;  producing 
of  drawings,  pictures,  and  photographs;  and, 
finally,  the  complete  embodiment  of  a  departed 
spirit,  at  least  so  far  as  to  make  him  recognizable 
to  friends  and  relatives.  Numerous  books  were 
written  for  and  against,  and  a  multitude  of  prose- 
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lytes  were  made  ;  but  a  sect  or  party,  properly  so 
speaking,  was  not  formed. 

The  (spiritualists  generally  reject  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity,  considering  Christ  simply  as  one 
of  the  great  teachers  of  mankind,  not  in  any 
essential  point  different  from  the  founders  of  the 
other  great  historical  religions.  They  also  gen- 
erally reject  the  doctrine  of  a  personal  devil, 
though  they  believe  in  evil  spirits,  ascribing  to 
them  a  power  over  man  which  may  amount  to 
possession.  But  they  all  believe  in  a  future  life, 
and  in  a  natural,  not  miraculous,  communication 
between  that  life  and  life  on  earth.  The  idea  of 
miracles  they  have  completely  discarded,  and  the 
miracles  of  Scripture  they  accept  as  natural 
though  unexplained  facts.  Life  on  earth  they 
consider  as  a  preparation  for  the  life  to  come ; 
but,  when  the  transition  from  the  one  phase  of 
life  to  the  other  takes  place  through  death,  no 
very  great  change  occurs.  The  new  life  is  only 
a  supplement  to  the  old,  and  in  its  initial  state 
almost  wholly  determined  by  the  character  of 
that.  Communications  between  these  two  spheres 
of  life  have  always  been  possible,  though  under 
certain  conditions  of  which  we  as  yet  have  only 
very  slight  knowledge;  but  the  motives  which 
bring  the  spirits  to  reveal  themselves  to  us  are 
simply  love  and  mercy,  a  desire  to  convince  man 
of  the  existence  of  a  future  life. 

Lit.  —  R.  D.  Owen:  Footfalls  on  the  Boundary 
of  Another  World  (Phi la.,  1860)  and  The  Debata- 
ble Land  between  this  World  am!  the  Next,  N.Y., 
1872  ;  Home  :  Incidents  in  my  Life,  X.Y.,  i.,  1862, 
ii.,  187-',  iii.,  1875;  De  Morgan  :  From  Mailer  to 
Spirit,  London,  180-3;  Sargent:  Planchette,  or 
the  Despair  of  Science,  Boston,  1869;  Crookes : 
Researches  in  the  Phenomena  if  Spiritualism,  Lon- 
don, 1874;  Wallace:  On  Miracles  and  Modem 
Spiritualism,  London,  1875. 

SPITTA,  Karl  Johann  Philipp,  a  distinguished 
German  hymn-writer;  was  b.  in  Hanover,  Aug.  1, 
1801 ;  d.  in  Burgdorf,  Sept.  28, 1859.  His  mother, 
a  converted  Jewess,  was  left  a  widow  in  1805. 
Sent  to  school,  Spitta's  studies  were  interrupted 
for  four  years  by  a  dangerous  sickness.  At  the 
close  of  this  period  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  clock- 
maker.  Continuing  his  study  of  Latin  and  Greek 
in  private,  he  again  entered  school  in  1818,  and  in 
1821  passed  to  the  university  of  Gdttingen,  where 
he  studied  theology.  His  faith  wavered  for  a 
time,  and  he  associated  with  the  circle  to  which 
Heinrich  Heine  belonged.  It  was  re-assured  by 
the  perusal  of  the  works  of  Tholuck  and  De  "U'ette. 
From  1824  to  1828  he  acted  as  private  tutor 
at  Liine,  near  Luneburg,  then  became  co-pastor  at 
Sudwald  ;  and  after  holding  pastorates  at  Hameln 
(1800)  and  Wechholt  (1837),  he  was  made  super- 
indent  at  Wittingen,  Luneburg  (1853),  and  at 
Burgdorf  (ls.39).  His  success  as  a  pastor  and 
preacher  brought  him  calls  in  1844  and  1846  to 
Bremen,  Barmen,  and  Elberfeld.  In  1855  he  was 
made  doctor  of  divinity  by  the  university  of  Got- 
tingen. Spitta  was  a  man  of  deep  piety,  and 
earnestness  of  faith.  He  excelled  as  a  pastor. 
IBs  fame  rests  upon  his  hvmns.  In  May,  1826, 
he  wrote  to  a  friend,  "In  the  way  that  I  used  to 
sing,  I  now  sing  no  more.  I  consecrate  my  life 
and  my  love,  and  also  my  song,  to  the  Lord.  His 
love  is  the  one  great  theme  of  all  mv  songs,  and 
it  is  the  longing  of  the  Christian  hymnist  to  praise 


and  magnify  him  adequately.''  He  stands  along- 
side of  Albert  Knapp  as  the  best  and  sweetest  of 
the  recent  German  hymn-writers.  It  was  not  till 
1S33  that  he  acceded  to  the  repeated  requests  of 
friends,  and  published  a  collection  of  hymns  in 
Psalter  und  Harfe  (Psaltery  and  Harp),  which  has 
gone  through  many  editions.  A  second  collec- 
tion appeared  in  1843,  and  a  third  in  1861  (edited 
by  Professor  Adolf  Peters.  [Among  Spitta's  best 
hymns  are  Ein  lieblich  Loos  ist  uns  gefallen  ("  Our 
lot  is  fallen  in  pleasant  places  "),  O  Jesu  meine 
Sonne  ("  O  blessed  Son,  whose  splendor"),  0  selig 
Haus  wo  man  dich  aufgenommen  ("  O  happy  house  ! 
O  home  supremely  blest "),  all  translated  by 
Massie,  I860.]  See  Life  of  Spitta  by  Munkel, 
Leipzig,  1861,  and  Peters's  edition  of  the  Psalter 
und  Flarfe.  G.  H.  KLIPPEL. 

SPONDANUS  (Henri  de  Sponde),  b.  at  Mau- 
le'on,  Jan.  6,  1568;  d.  at  Toulouse,  May  18,  BUS. 
He  was  educated  in  the  Reformed  faith  at  Orthez  ; 
studied  law,  and  entered  the  service  of  Henry 
IV.,  but  was,  by  the  writings  of  Bellarmin  and  Du 
Perron,  induced  to  embrace  Romanism  in  1595; 
went  to  Rome  ;  was  ordained  a  priest  in  1606,  and 
was  in  1626  made  bishop  of  Pamiers.  He  pub- 
lished an  abbreviation  of  Baroxius's  Annales, 
Paris,  1612,  which  was  often  reprinted,  and  trans- 
lated into  other  languages ;  also  a  continuation 
from  1127  to  1622.  xeudecker. 

SPONSORS.     See  Baptism,  p.  202. 

SPORTS,  Book  of,  a  royal  proclamation  drawn 
up  by  Bishop  Morton  for  James  I.,  issued  by  that 
king  in  1618  ;  republished  by  Charles  I.,  under 
the  direction  of  Laud,  in  the  ninth  year  of  his 
reign.  Its  object  was  to  encourage  those  people 
who  had  attended  divine  service  to  spend  the  re- 
mainder of  Sunday  after  evening  prayers  in  such 
"  lawful  recreation  "  as  dancing,  archery,  leaping, 
vaulting,  May  games,  Whitsun  ales,  Morris  dances, 
setting  of  May-poles,  etc.  The  proclamation  was 
aimed  at  the  Puritans,  and  Charles  required  it  to 
be  read  in  every  parish  church.  The  majority  of 
the  Puritan  ministers  refused  to  obey,  and  some 
were  in  consequence  suspended.  See  Eadie  : 
Eccles.  Cyclop.,  s.v.,  where  the  full  text  is  given. 

SPOTSWOOD  (SPOTISWOOD),  John,  Scotch 
prelate;  b.  at  Mid-Calder,  near  Edinburgh,  1565; 
d.  in  London,  Dec.  26, 1039.  He  was  educated  at 
Glasgow  University,  and  succeeded  his  father  as 
parson  at  Calder,  in  1583,  when  only  eighteen. 
In  1601  he  accompanied  the  Duke  of  Lennox  as 
chaplain  in  his  embassy  to  France,  and  in  1603 
James  VI.  to  England.  In  1603  he  was  made 
archbishop  of  Glasgow,  and  privy-councillor  for 
Scotland.  In  1615  he  was  transferred  to  St. 
Andrews,  so  that  he  became  primate  and  metro- 
politan. On  June  18, 1633,  he  crowned  Charles  I. 
at  Holyrood.  In  1035  he  was  made  chancellor  of 
Scotland.  He  was  the  leader  in  the  movement  to 
introduce  the  Liturgy  into  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
which  occasioned  the  rebellion  (1637).  When  the 
Covenant  was  signed  (1638),  he  retired  in  disap- 
pointment to  London.  He  wrote  The  History  of 
the  Church  and  Stale  of  Scotland  (203-1025),  Lon- 
don, 1655;  best  ed.,  Edinburgh,  1847-51,  3  vols., 
with  life  of  the  author. 

SPRAGUE,  William  Buell,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  b.  in 
Andover,  Conn.,  Oct.  16,  1795;  d.  at  Flushing, 
L.I.,  N.Y.,  May  7,  1876.  He  was  graduated  with 
honor  from  Yale  College  in  BS15;  was  tutor  for 
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about  a  year  in  the  family  of  Major  Lewis  (whose 
wife  was  the  adopted  daughter  of  Washington), 
at  Woodlawn,  near  Mount  Yenum;  entered  the 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary  in  the  fall  of 
181(3;  was  graduated  in  181!),  and  immediately 
settled  over  the  Congregational  Church  in  West 
Springfield,  Mass.,  as  colleague  with  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Joseph  Lathrop,  who  was  then  eighty-eight  years 
of  age,  and  had  spent  his  whole  professional  life 
of  sixty-three  years  in  that  parish,  Dr.  Lathrop 
died  in  the  following  year,  and  Mr.  Sprague  was 
left  sole  pastor.  In  1829  he  accepted  the  call  of 
the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  of  Albany  to 
become  its  pastor ;  and  here  he  passed  the  succeed- 
ing forty  years  of  his  life,  and  closed  the  period  of 
active  labor  by  resignation  of  his  charge  in  1809. 
He  then  removed  his  residence  from  Albany  to 
Flushing,  L.I.,  where  he  died  in  the  eighty-first 
year  of  his  age.  In  18:28  Columbia  College  con- 
ferred upon  him  the  degree  of  D.D.  :  he  received 
the  same  honor  from  Harvard  in  1848,  and  the 
degree  of  LL.D.  from  Princeton  in  1809. 

Among  the  preachers  and  public  speakers  of 
this  country.  Dr.  Sprague  attained  very  high  emi- 
nence. In  1848  he  delivered  the  oration  before 
the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society  at  Harvard,  in  1860 
the  annual  address  to  the  Yale  alumni,  and  in 
1862  the  discourse  to  the  alumni  of  the  Princeton 
Seminary  upon  the  semi-centennial  anniversary 
of  that  institution.  More  than  one  hundred  and 
fifty  of  his  sermons  and  occasional  discourses  were 
published  by  request.  He  was  a  voluminous  au- 
thor. He  published  more  than  a  dozen  separate 
works,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  Letters 
from  Europe  (1828),  Lectures  on  Revivals  (1832), 
Life  of  Rev.  Dr.  E.  D.  Griffin  (1838),  Aids  to 
Early  Religion  (1847),  Words  to  a  Young  Hun's 
Conscience  (1848),  Visits  to  European  Celebrities 
(1835),  Memoirs  of  the  Rev.  Drs.  John  and  William 
A.  McDowell  (1864),  Life  of  Rev.  Dr.  Jedidiah 
Morse  (1874). 

The  great  literary  work  of  his  life,  however, 
which  earned  for  him  the  title  of  "  biographer  of 
the  church,"  was  the  Annals  of  the  American  Pul- 
pit, begun  in  1852,  when  he  was  fifty-seven  years 
of  age,  of  which  nine  large  octavo  volumes  were 
published,  and  the  manuscript  of  the  tenth  and 
concluding  volume  completed  for  publication,  be- 
fore his  death.  Vols.  i.  and  ii.  are  devoted  to 
the  Trinitarian  Congregationalists ;  vols.  iii.  and 
iv.,  to  the  Presbyterians  ;  vol  v.,  to  the  Episcopa- 
lians; vol.  vi  ,  to  the  Baptists;  vol.  vii.,  to  the 
Methodists  ;  vol.  viii.,  to  the  Unitarians;  vol.  ix., 
to  the  Lutheran,  Reformed,  Associate,  Associate 
Reformed,  and  Reformed  Presbyterian ;  and  the 
unpublished  volume  includes  Quakers,  German 
Reformed,  Moravian,  Cumberland  Presbyterian, 
Freewill  Baptist,  Swedeuborgian,  and  Universal- 
ist.  The  volumes  are  made  up  of  biographical 
sketches  of  all  the  prominent  clergymen  of  each 
denomination,  from  the  earliest  settlement  of  the 
country  to  the  close  of  the  year  1855.  The  work 
contains  about  fifteen  hundred  of  these  sketches ; 
and  to  each  sketch  are  appended,  as  far  as  practi- 
cable, letters  of  personal  recollections  contributed 
by  writers  who  had  intimately  known  the  clergy- 
men commemorated.  In  the  preparation  of  this 
work,  Dr.  Sprague  received  cordial  assistance 
from  the  eminent  clergymen  and  laymen  of  each 
denomination,  and  probably  had  a  more  extended 


acquaintance  throughout  the  churches  of  this 
country  than  any  other  man  of  his  time.  His 
successor  at  Albany,  Rev.  Dr.  A.  J.  Upson,  in  his 
commemorative  discourse,  referred  to  the  Annals 
as  follows :  — 

"This  hook  of  our  venerated  friend  is  successful. 
It  may  have  yielded  no  adequate  pecuniary  compen- 
sation ;  it  may  nut  be  drawn  from  the  circulating  libra- 
ries, nor  soli!  at  the  book-stalls:  but  it  is  so  peculiar, 
it  tills  ils  own  sphere  so  completely,  it  can  never  he 
supplanted.  It  is  a  treasury  of  Christian  examples. 
It  is  the  testimony  of  a  cloud  of  witnesses.  It  is  a 
chronicle  of  the  e\  erlasting  church.  Its  author  has 
identified  himself  with  God  as  his  agent  in  fulfilling 
his  promise,  that  '  the  righteous  shall  be  in  everlast- 
ing remembrance.'  " 

Dr.  Sprague  was  thus  described  by  an  old  and 
intimate  friend,  Rev.  Dr.  Ray  Palmer,  in  the  Con- 
ijrcgal'wnalisl  of  Slay  24,  1870  :  — 

"  In  his  personal  appearance  Dr.  Sprague  was  a 
very  notable  man.  More  than  six  feet  in  stature, 
erect,  large-framed,  and  well-proportioned,  with  a 
grand  head  and  dark-brown  hair  (which  was  un- 
changed to  the  day  of  his  death,  in  his  eighty-second 
year),  lie  was  sure  to  be  observed  in  almost  any  as- 
sembly. His  bearing  was  natural,  as  of  one  entirely 
self-possessed,  and  the  expression  of  his  countenance 
pleasing;  so  that,  while  he  impressed  by  his  dignity, 
he  yet  attracted  by  a  certain  kindliness  and  simpli- 
city of  manner  which  at  once  set  even  a  stranger 
entirely  at  ease  with  him.  In  conversation  one  was 
sure  to  find  him  animated,  cheerful,  rich  in  material 
derived  from  reading,  travel,  and  intercourse  with 
men,  yet  as  ready  to  listen  as  to  talk,  and  chiefly  in- 
tent on  imparting  the  utmost  possible  pleasure  to  his 
friend  or  visitor,  lie  had  come  into  personal  contact 
with  many  distinguished  men,  both  at  home  and 
abroad  ;  and  he  liked  to  describe  them,  to  relate  an- 
ecdotes of  their  peculiarities,  and  to  repeat  what 
thev  had  finely  said,  or  eloquent  passages  from  their 
writings.  He  did  this  with  great  felicity.  No  one 
could  spend  an  hour  with  him,  and  not  be  conscious 
of  having  enjoyed  a  rare  pleasure.  Of  all  that  makes 
a  Christian  gentleman  he  was  certainly  a  rare  exam- 
ple." 

EDIVAWI   K.    BrRAGVK. 

SPRENG,  Jakob  (generally  called  Probst,  from 
his  being  propositus  in  an  Augustine  convent  in 
Antwerp),  d.  at  Bremen,  June  30,  1562.  He  was 
one  of  Luther's  first  adherents  in  the  Netherlands  ; 
preached  his  views  in  Antwerp,  and  founded  a 
Lutheran  congregation  there,  but  was  arrested, 
and  compelled  to  recant;  went  to  Sperm  his 
native  city,  and  continued  to  preach  the  Reforma- 
tion; was  arrested  a  second  time,  but  escaped  to 
Wittenberg  ;  and  was  in  1524  appointed  preacher 
at  Bremen  /where  the  Reformation  was  established 
in  1525.  lie  left  some  minor  treatises.  See  J.  (i. 
Neumann's  preface  to  Spreng's  edition:  M.  Lnlhcri 
Coiiuiieiiliirius  in  Jotiuitis  epislolnm,  etc.,  Leipzig, 
1708;  and  especially  the  rare  book  of  Skki.kn  : 
De  vita  J.  Propositi,  Lubeck,  1747.  klokk. 

SPRING,  Gardiner,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Presbyterian, 
b.  at  Newburyport,  Mass.,  Feb.  24,  1785 ;  d.  in 
New- York  City,  Aug.  18,  1873.  Fie  was  gradu- 
ated from  Yale  College,  1805  ;  taught  in  Bermuda 
until  1*07  ;  admitted  to  the  bar,  1808;  abandoned 
law  for  theology,  and  studied  at  Andover  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  1809-10  ;  ordained  pastor  of  the 
Brick  (Presbyterian)  Church,  Aug.  8,  1810,  and 
held  the  position  till  his  death.  The  first  four 
years  of  his  ministry  were  years  of  steady,  quiet 
growth;  but  from  1814  to  1834  there  were  fre- 
quent revivals,  the  result  of  Cod's  blessing  upon 
his  faithful  preaching,  and   utterly  independent 
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of  machinery.  During  this  period  he  took  part 
in  the  formation  of  the  American  Bible  Society 
(1816),  American  Tract  Society  (1*25),  and  Ameri- 
can Home  Missionary  Society  (1820).  From  1834 
to  the  close  of  his  ministry,  there  were  no  revivals  ; 
but  there  was  steady  growth,  and  in  himself  great 
increase  in  his  power  as  a  preacher.  It  was  then 
that  he  used  the  press  to  extend  his  usefulness, 
and  published  a  number  of  volumes  of  connected 
discourses.  His  congregation  first  met  in  Beek- 
man  Street,  but  in  1856  removed  to  their  present 
church,  Fifth  Avenue  and  Thirty-sixth  Street. 
After  1861  he  had  a  colleague.  His  ministry,  both 
for  length  and  power,  is  remarkable.  His  princi- 
pal publications  are  Essays  on  the  Distinguishing 
Traits  of  Christian  Character,  New  York,  181-3; 
Fragments  from  the  Study  of  a  Pastor,  1838 ;  Obli- 
gations of  the  World  to  the  Bible,  1839  ;  The  Attrac- 
tion of  the  Cross,  1846 ;  The  Bible  not  of  Man,  1847  ; 
The  Power  of  the  Pulpit,  184S;  The  Mercy- Seat, 
1850;  First  Things,  1851,  2  vols.;  The  Glory  of 
Christ,  1852,  2  vols.  ;  The  Contrast  between  Good 
and  Bad  Men,  1855,  2  vols.  ;  Pulpit  Ministration, 
1864,  2  vols.  ;  and  Personal  Reminiscences  of  the 
Life  and  Times  of  Gardiner  Spring,  1866,  2  vols, 
(his  autobiography).  See  the  Memorial  Discourse 
by  Rev.  Dr.  J.  O.  Murray,  New  York,  [1873]. 

SPRING,  Samuel,  D.D.,  b.  in  Northbridge, 
Mass.,  Feb.  27,  1746;  d.  in  New  bury  port,  Mass., 
March  4,  1819,  in  the  seventy-fourth  year  of  his 
age.  A  graduate  of  Princeton  College  in  1771  ; 
a  classmate  and  room-mate  there  with  President 
James  Madison.  The  friendship  between  these 
two  men  remained  uninterrupted  through  life  ; 
although  Spring  was  an  ardent  Federalist,  and 
a  determined  opposer  of  Madison's  administra- 
tion. 

He  began  the  study  of  theology  with  his  par- 
ticular friend,  Dr.  .John  Witherspoon,  president 
of  Nassau  Hall.  He  continued  the  study  with 
Dr.  Joseph  Bellamy,  Dr.  Samuel  Hopkins,  and  Dr. 
Stephen  West.  With  the  three  divines  last 
named  he  became  very  intimate,  as  likewise  with 
Dr.  Jonathan  Edwards,  who  had  been  Spring's 
tutor  at  Nassau  Hall.  He  coincided,  however,  in 
his  theological  opinions,  with  his  brother-in-law, 
Nathanael  Emmons,  more  nearly  than  with  any 
other  man. 

In  1775  he  connected  himself,  as  a  chaplain  of 
the  Continental  army,  with  a  volunteer  corps  of 
eleven  hundred  men  under  the  command  of  Bene- 
dict Arnold.  With  this  corps  he  marched  through 
the  wilderness  to  Quebec.  He  stood  with  Col. 
Burr  on  the  Plains  of  Abram  when  Gen.  Mont- 
gomery fell.  At  Nassau  Hall  he  had  become  in- 
terested in  his  college- mate,  Aaron  Burr.  This 
interest  was  deepened  as  he  became  more  inti- 
mate with  Burr  during  the  disastrous  expedition 
to  Canada.  After  the'death  of  Hamilton,  in  1804, 
Dr.  Spring,  although  a  distant  relative  of  Burr, 
published  a  terrific  sermon  against  duelling,  and 
did  not  spare  either  the  murderer  or  the  murdered. 

Dr.  Spring  was  pastor  of  the  Second  Congre- 
gational Church  in  Newburyport,  Mass.,  forty-one 
years  and  seven  months.  He  was  ordained  Aug. 
6.  1777 ;  was  a  distinguished  patriot  during  the 
war  of  the  Revolution  and  that  of  1812.  He  was 
eminently  a  doctrinal  preacher,  vigorous,  digni- 
fied, commanding,  subduing.  He  "deserves  the 
gratitude  of  the  churches  for  the  impulse  which 


he  gave  to  the  cause  of  theological  education 
between  the  years  1777  and  1819.  To  him,  as 
much  as  to  any  one  man,  may  be  traced  the  ori- 
gin of  at  least  four  important  institutions  of 
learning.  To  him  and  Eliphalet  Pearson  may  be 
ascribed  the  founding  of  Andover  Theological 
Seminary.  To  him,  more  than  to  any  one  man, 
is  due  the  formation  of  the  Massachusetts  Mis- 
sionary Society,  —  a  society  which  trained  the 
principal  men  by  whom  the  American  Board  of 
Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions  was  first 
conducted.  To  Dr.  Spring  or  Dr.  Worcester,  or 
both  united,  is  due  the  honor  of  having  first  sug- 
gested the  idea  of  forming  the  American  Board. 

Twenty-six  of  Dr.  Spring's  published  sermons 
are,  some  doctrinal,  some  political,  some  addressed 
to  charitable  societies,  some  to  children.  His 
most  memorable  theological  treatises  are  his  Dia- 
logue on  the  Nature  of  Duty,  1784 ;  his  Moral  Dis- 
quisitions and  Strictures  on  the  Bee.  [Professor] 
David  Tappan's  Letters  [in  reply  to  the  Dicdogue], 
2d  ed.,  1815.  He  also  published  The  Youth's  As- 
sistant, or  a  Scries  of  Theological  Questions  and 
Answers,  1818,  and  a  large  number  of  essays  in 
The  Massachusetts  Missionary  Magazine,  of  which 
he  was  an  editor.  EDWARDS  A.  park. 

STABAT  MATER  are  the  first  words  of  the 
famous  hymn  of  Jacopone  da  Todi  (d.  1306),  and 
mean  "  The  mother  was  standing."  It  is  the 
most  pathetic  hymn  of  the  middle  ages,  and,  in 
spite  of  its  adoration  of  the  Virgin,- is  one  of  the 
softest,  sweetest,  and  chastest  lyrics  in  Christian 
literature.  Suggested  by  the  scene  depicted  in 
John  xix.  25,  it  describes  with  tender  feeling  the 
piercing  agony  of  Mary  at  the  cross.  It  has  fur- 
nished a  theme  for  musical  composition  to  Nanini 
(about  1620),  Palestrina  (whose  music  is  the  best, 
and  is  sung  at  Rome  on  Palm-Sunday),  Astorga 
(about  1700),  Pergolese  (about  1736),  Haydn,  and 
Rossini  (whose  composition,  according  to  Palmer, 
may  be  compared  to  a  mater  dolorosa  painted 
standing  under  the  cross,  and  clad  in  a  Parisian 
court-dress).  The  original  is  in  ten  stanzas 
(Wackeuxagel,  i.  130,  162;  Moke,  ii.  147-154; 
Daniel,  ii.  133).  Lisco  (Stabat  Mater,  Berlin, 
1843)  gives  fifty-three  German  and  several  Dutch 
translations.  It  has  been  translated  into  English 
by  Lord  Lindsay,  Caswall,  Mant,  Coles,  Benedict, 
etc.  One  of  the  best  translations,  "  At  the  cross 
her  station  keeping,"  is  found  in  Schaff's  Christ 
in  Sang,  p.  169.  Dr.  Coles's  translation,  begin- 
ning "  Stood  the  afflicted  mother  weeping,"  is  also 
very  excellent.  See  Jacopone  da  Todi  and  the 
literature  there  given. 

Another  Slabat  Mater  celebrates  the  joy  of  the 
Virgin  Mary  at  the  birth  of  Christ,  as  the  former 
celebrates  her  grief  at  the  cross,  and  may  be 
called  the  "  Mater  speciosa  "  as  distinct  from  the 
"Mater  dolorosa."  It  was  published  in  the  edi- 
tion of  the  Italian  poems  of  Jacopone  at  Brescia, 
1495,  but  attracted  no  attention  till  Ozanam  pub- 
lished a  French  translation  in  his  work  on  the 
Franciscan  poets  (Paris,  1852),  and  John  Mason 
Neale,  an  English  translation  shortly  before  his 
death  (1866).  It  is  not  equal  to  the  Mater  dolo- 
rosa, and  seems  to  be  an  imitation  by  another 
hand.  It  was  discussed  by  P.  Schaff  in  Hours  at 
Home  (a  monthly  magazine),  New  York,  May, 
1867,  and  translated  again  by  Erastus  C.  Benedict, 
Hymn  of  Hildebert,  etc.,  New  York,  1869,  p.  20. 
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STACKHOUSE,  Thomas,  Church  of  En-land, 
b.  1680  ;  became  vicar  of  Beenhain,  Berkshire, 
where  he  died,  Oct.  11,  1752.  He  is  renicmbered 
for  his  New  History  of  the  Hull/  llible,  from  the 
beginning  of  the  world  to  the  establishment  of  Chris- 
tianity (London,  1732,  2  vols,  folio;  fi-ctjiiciitly  re- 
published and  reprinted;  best  ed.  by  G.  Glcig  and 
Dewar,  1S36 ),  and  his  Complete  body  of  diriniti/ 
(1729;  :3d  ed.,  17.3.")). 

STAHL,  Friedrich  Julius,  b.  at  Munich,  Jan. 
16,  1802;  d.  at  Briickenau,  Aug.  10,  l,si;l.  He 
was  of  Jewish  parentage,  but  embraced  Chris- 
tianity in  his  seventeenth  year  •  four  years  after- 
wards, his  whole  family  followed  his  example. 
He  studied  jurisprudence  at  Wiirzburg,  Heidel- 
berg, and  Erlangen  ;  and  was  appointed  professor 
at  Erlangen  in  1*32,  and  in  Berlin  in  1810.  In 
Berlin  he  gathered  crowded  audiences,  not  only 
of  juridical  students,  but  at  times,  also,  of  edu- 
cated people  in  general :  as,  for  instance,  in  1.S50, 
when  he  lectured  on  The  I'resent  Party-Position  in 
Church  and  Stale  ;  which  lectures  were  published 
after  his  death  by  W.  Hertz,  Berlin,  I860.  He 
also  held  the  highest  positions  in  the  state-gov- 
ernment of  the  church,  and  took  a  very  active 
part  in  Prussian  politics.  His  brilliant  parlia- 
mentary talent  soon  made  him  one  of  the  most 
prominent  leaders  of  the  conservative  party,  both 
in  political  and  ecclesiastical  affairs.  Democracy 
and  free-thinking  he  understood,  and  was  not 
afraid  of ;  but  he  hated  liberalism  and  rational- 
ism. The  former  is  revolution,  he  said;  but  the 
latter  is  dissolution.  His  ideas  are  clearly  denned 
in  his  Die  Philosophic  des  Rechts,  1830,  thoroughly 
revised  in  1847,  vol.  i.,  under  the  title,  (lesehichte 
der  Ftee/ils/ihilosophie,  vol.  ii.,  Rechts-  unil  Stools- 
lehre.  Of  the  fundamental  problems  of  human 
life,  he  considered  two  solutions  as  possible,  both 
philosophically  and  juridically, — one  on  the  basis 
of  pantheism,  and  one  on  the  basis  of  faith  in  a 
personal  God  who  has  revealed  himself  to  man ; 
one  giving  the  absolute  power  to  the  mass  of  the 
people,  the  majority,  and  one  organizing  the 
State  after  the  idea  of  the  highest  personality,  as 
a  sphere  of  ethical  action.  What  lay  between 
those  two  extremes  he  despised  as  destitute  of 
character.  But  he  did  not  consider  the  two  pos- 
sible solutions  as  equally  good :  on  the  contrary, 
from  the  depths  of  his  conviction  he  cried  out, 
"No  majority, but  authority  !  "  Nowhere,  perhaps, 
has  he  set  forth  his  ideas  more  forcibly  and  more 
pointedly  than  in  the  two  Sendschreiben  he  pub- 
lished in  the  Hengstenberg  controversy  in  1815. 
In  1840  appeared  his  Die  Kirchencerfossung  nach 
Lehre  und  lteeht  der  Prolcslnnlen,  in  which  he  sub- 
jects the  three  systems  prevailing  in  the  Lutheran 
Church  —  the  episcopal,  the  territorial,  and  the 
collegial  system  —  to  a  searching  examination, 
recommending  the  first.  The  constitution  of  the 
Reformed  Church  has  not  found  an  equal  treat- 
ment. He  was  an  able  advocate  of  high  Lutheran 
orthodoxy,  and  an  intimate  friend  of  Hengsten- 
berg. In  his  Die  lutherische  Kirche  und  die  Union 
(1860)  he  went  so  far  in  his  opposition  to  the  union 
of  the  two  Protestant  churches  as  to  declare  that 
Luther  at  Marburg,  refusing  to  join  hands  with 
Zwingli,was  as  great  as  Luther  at  Worms.  Among 
his  other  works  are  Der  christlicke  Slaat  und  sein 
Verhiillitiss  zu  Deismus  und  Judenthum,  1847;  Der 
Protestantismus  als  politisches  Princip,   1856,   etc. 


See  Groen  van  Prinsterer  :   Ter  nagedachlenis 
can  Slahl,  Hague.  KUDOLPH  KOGEL. 

STANCARO,  Francesco,  b.  at  Mantua,  1501; 
d.  at  Stobnitz,  Poland,  Nov.  12,  1574.  As  a  friend 
of  the  Itelormation,  he  was  in  1543  compelled  to 
leave  Italy.  In  1546  he  published  a  Hebrew 
grammar  at  Basel,  and  in  1550  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  Hebrew  at  Cracow.  His  relation, 
however,  to  the  Reformation,  was  soon  discov- 
ered, and  he  was  arrested ;  but  he  escaped,  and 
was  in  1551  appointed  professor  of  Hebrew  at 
Koiiigsberg,  and  the  next  year  at  Frankfurt-on- 
the-Oder.  There  he  immediately  entered  into  the 
Osiandrian  controversy,  and  published  his  Apolo- 
gia contra  t  Island  rum,  in  which  he  set  forth  his 
peculiar  ideas  of  Christ  as  being  the  mediator 
between  God  and  man,  only  on  account  of  his 
human  nature.  The  ideas  caused  great  scandal ; 
and  Stancaro  went  first  to  Poland,  then  to  Hun- 
gary, where  he  took  active  part  in  the  controver- 
sy between  the  Lutherans  and  the  Reformed. 
Having  returned  to  Poland  in  1558,  he  settled 
at  Pinczow,  and  came  naturally' in  contact  with 
the  Italian  Antitrinitarians  active  in  Poland, — 
Blaudrata,  Lismanini,  and  others.  In  the  corre- 
spondence between  the  Polish  Protestant  and  the 
German  and  Swiss  Reformers  concerning  the  Ital- 
ian Unitarianism,  which  was  spreading  in  the 
country,  some  regard  was  also  paid  to  Stancaro 
and  his  anti-Osiandrian  ideas;  and  he  published 
in  1561  De  Trinilate.  But  though  he  gathered 
some  pupils,  called  '■  Stancarists,"  he  soon  fell  into 
oblivion.  H.  SCHMIDT. 

STANHOPE,  Lady  Hester  Lucy,  daughter  of 
Earl  Stanhope,  and  niece  of  William  Pitt,  the 
great  Earl  of  Chatham ;  b.  in  London,  March  12, 
1776;  d.  at  Jun  in  the  Lebanon,  June  23,  1839. 
She  was  the  private  secretary  and  confidante  of 
her  distinguished  uncle,  and  a  member  of  his  fam- 
ily from  her  twentieth  year  until  his  death,  1806, 
when,  unable  to  live  in  her  accustomed  style  upon 
the  twelve  hundred  pounds  yearly  stipend  granted 
her  as  the  ward  of  the  nation,  she  retired  to  a 
solitude  in  Wales,  and  in  1810  to  Syria;  and  in 
1813  she  established  herself  at  the  deserted  con- 
vent of  Mar  Elias,  near  Jun,  and  eight  miles  from 
Sidon,  where  she  lived  until  her  death,  exerting 
a  remarkable  influence  upon  the  Arabs  around. 
Her  servants  were  Albanians;  her  house,  a  fortress 
which  afforded  shelter  to  the  persecuted.  She 
dressed  like  an  emir,  ruled  despotically,  practised 
astrology,  and  preached  a  creed  compounded  of 
Bible  and  Koran.  She  was  eccentric  to  the  verge 
of  insanity.  See  her  Memoirs,  London,  1845, 
3  vols.,  2d  ed.,  1846;  The  Seren  Years'  Travels  of 
Lad  11  /fester  Stanhope,  1816,  3  vols. 

STANISLAUS,  Bishop  of  Cracow,  the  patron- 
saint  of  Poland ;  was  b.  near  Cracow,  July  26, 1030, 
and,  after  studying  canonical  law  at  Gnesen  and 
Paris,  entered  the"  clerical  profession.  He  was  a 
stem  ascetic,  distributed  his  patrimony  amongst 
the  poor,  and  boldly  denounced  the  cruelty  and 
licentiousness  of  Boleslas  II.,  king  of  Poland, 
whom  he  finally  excommunicated.  In  revenge, 
the  king  had  Stanislaus  murdered  while  he  was 
celebrating  mass  near  Cracow,  May  8,  1079.  Mir- 
acles are  ascribed  to  the  bishop,  both  alive  and 
dead.  In  1254  Innocent  IV.  placed  him  among 
the  saints.  Many  altars  and  churches  were  built 
to  his  memory  in'Poland.    His  day  is  May  7.    See 
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Stanislai  rita,  Cologne,  1616.     Rokpeli,  :   GescJi. 
Polens,  llamb.,  1840,  i.  190  sqq.      KEUDECKKK. 

STANISLAUS,  St.,  was  b.  Oct.  L'o,  1550,  at 
Kostcou,  Pol  and;  d.  in  Rome,  Aug.  15,  1568.  In 
his  fourteenth  year  he  went  to  Vienna;  had  a 
vision  of  two  angels  and  the  Virgin  JIary,  who 
urged  him  to  become  a  .Jesuit;  sought  admission 
to  the  order  at  Vienna,  which  was  refused  on  ac- 
count of  his  father's  aversion  to  the  step;  and 
finally  went  to  Rome,  w  here  he  w  as  admitted  Oct. 
L's,  1567.  He  predicted  the  day  of  his  death,  and 
on  account  of  his  severe  ascetic  practices  was  be- 
atified by  Clement  VIII.  in  1604.     NKI'Deckkk. 

STANLEY,  Arthur  Penrhyn,  b.  Dec.  l:!.  1815, 
was  son  of  Edward  Stanley,  at  that  time  rector 
of  Alderley,  in  Cheshire;  d.  in  London,  July  IS, 
18S1.  In  the  village  made  memorable  from  being 
his  birthplace,  he  spent  his  childhood  under  the 
fostering  care  of  his  father  and  mother,  whose 
admirable  characters  he  has  embalmed  in  a  vol- 
ume of  family  memoirs.  Their  influence  on  him 
for  good  was  very  great,  and  to  this  is  to  be  added 
the  effect  of  intercourse  with  the  Leycer-ters,  amia- 
ble and  interesting  relatives  on  the  mother's  side. 
The  scenery  of  Alderley  Edge,  its  pine-trees  and 
beacon-tower,  also  the  rectory-garden,  with  bird- 
cages hung  among  the  roses,  no  doubt  served  to 
stimulate  the  child's  active  imagination.  When 
eight  years  old  he  was  remarkable  for  reteutive- 
ness  of  memory,  —  a  faculty  which  was  singularly 
powerful  in  after-life.  Hut  this  was  associated 
with  an  incapacity  for  mathematical  studies,  and 
even  a  sum  in  arithmetic  puzzled  him  to  the  end 
of  his  days.  In  January,  18'2!),  he  was  entered  as 
a  schoolboy  at  Rugby  ;  and  there  he  exhibited  the 
amiableness  and  decision  so  well  described  in 
'•Tom  Brown,"  and  came  under  the  formative 
power  of  Dr.  Thomas  Arnold,  prince  of  school-  j 
masters,  to  whom  he  owed  much  of  the  mental  | 
and  moral  strength  which  distinguished  him  in  j 
the  whole  of  his  subsequent  career.  He  early 
showed  a  fondness  for  history,  and,  as  he  records, 
"got  through  all  Milford  and  all  Gibbon,  and 
several  smaller "  authors.  Rugby  became  to 
Stanley  a  second  home :  and,  when  he  had  received 
the  last  of  five  prizes,  his  master  said  to  him. 
"  Thank  you,  Stanley  •  we  have  nothing  more  to 
give."  , 

He  was  elected  a  scholar  of  Balliol  at  Oxford  in  [ 
bs-jl,  and  signalized  his  undergraduateship  by  a j 
prize-poem  entitled  The  Gipsies.  His  father  was 
made  ISishop  of  Norwich  in  18:57;  ami  there,  of 
course,  he  was  wont  to  spend  his  vacations:  in 
no  other  way  did  he  become  connected  with  the 
old  East- Anglican  city.  He  undertook  a  tour  in 
Greece  in  1810-41.  and  there,  as  was  his  wont, 
studied  nature  on  its  poetical  side  and  in  its  his- 
torical relations,  and  returned  to  the  university 
full  of  knowledge  and  inspiration  derived  from 
the  acquaintance  he  formed  with  the  classic  scene- 
ry amidst  which  he  wandered.  He  soon  com- 
menced as  college-tutor,  and  the  attachment  he 
inspired  in  the  hearts  of  his  pupils  foretold  what 
was  to  be  the  result  of  his  social  intercourse  in 
after-years.  His  lectures  on  history  and  divinity 
awakened  much  attention,  and  gave  promise  of 
what  he  subsequently  accomplished  as  a  popular 
lecturer  and  author.  Sermons  untl  Essays  on  the 
Apostolic  Af/<>,  in  which  he  broke  up  new'  ground 
by  dwelling  on  the  individual  peculiarities  of  the 


apostles,  were  published  in  1846  ;  but  before  that, 
in  1844,  he  made  a  mark  on  biographical  litera- 
ture by  his  Life  of  Arnold,  a  book  said  at  the 
time  to  set  everybody  talking  about  the  hero, 
rather  than  the  author,  —  a  sign  of  the  wonder- 
ful success  he  had  achieved.  He  was  appointed 
secretary  to  the  first  Oxford  Commission,  which 
resulted  in  considerable  improvements  of  univer- 
sity education ;  and,  watching  the  progress  of 
theological  controversy,  he  wrote  in  1850  an  arti- 
cle on  the  Gorham  Judgment,  the  harbinger  of 
several  successive  criticisms  on  ecclesiastical  ques- 
tions, which  he  afterwards  published. 

In  1851  he  became  a  canon  of  Canterbury,  and 
then  entered  on  the  second  stage  of  his  public 
life.  There  he  wrote  his  Commentary  on  the  Epis- 
tles to  the  Corinthians  and  his  Memorials  of  Canter- 
bury:  and,  having  already  travelled  in  the  East,  he 
added  to  these  his  Sinai  and  Palestine.  A  tour  in 
Russia  was  taken  by  him  whilst  he  was  a  Canter- 
bury canon,  and  this  awakened  in  him  a  deep 
interest  respecting  the  Eastern  Church.  Of  this 
he  availed  himself  in  lectures  on  its  history,  after 
he  entered  upon  the  Regius  professorship  of  eccle- 
siastical history  at  Oxford,  in  1858.  These  lec- 
tures were  published  in  1861.  It  should  further 
be  recorded  of  his  work  at  Canterbury,  that  there 
his  influence  was  deeply  felt  by  both  clergy  and 
laity ;  for  he  succeeded  in  breaking  down  walls 
of  partition  surrounding  the  intercourse  of  ca- 
thedral dignitaries,  and  brought  together  persons 
who  had  before  stood  aloof  from  each  other. 

In  1862  he  accompanied  the  Prince  of  Wales  dur- 
ing his  tour  in  the  East,  and,  after  his  return  to 
England,  published  a  volume  of  sermons  preached 
to  the  royal  party,  from  time  to  time,  as  they  trav- 
elled over  never-to-be-forgotten  Bible  lands.  The 
death  of  Stanley's  mother,  to  whom  he  was  ten- 
derly attached,  occurred  while  he  was  absent  from 
England.  In  1S63,  soon  after  his  return,  he  was 
appointed  Dean  of  Westminster.  That  appoint- 
ment was  speedily  followed  by  his  marriage  with 
Lady  Augusta  Bruce,  who  was  "the  light  of  his 
dwelling  "  to  the  day  of  her  death.  The  fascina- 
tion of  her  society,  and  the  perfect  sympathy  she 
manifested  in  all  his  literary,  religious,  and  social 
enterprises,  contributed  to  the  popularity  of  those 
gatherings  in  the  deanery  which  will  ever  live  in 
the  recollection  of  those  who  were  privileged  to 
enjoy  them;  and  she  also  strengthened  her  hus- 
band to  perform  those  illustrious  labors  which 
rendered  him  most  distinguished  among  all  the 
Westminster  deans  of  ancient  or  modern  times. 
This  brings  us  to  the  third  and  last  stage  of 
Stanley's  public  life. 

His  residence  in  Westminster,  which  opened  up 
to  him  a  new  and  wide  sphere  of  exertion,  he  em- 
ployed for  the  purpose  of  improving  and  popular- 
izing the  abbey,  of  promoting  objects  connected 
with  the  welfare  of  the  neighborhood,  and  of  ad- 
vancing the  interests  of  literature,  charity,  and 
religion  in  general.  He  really  loved  that  ancient 
edifice,  so  grand  and  picturesque  in  itself,  and  so 
rich  in  its  historical  associations;  and,  when  he 
had  familiarized  himself  with  its  details,  it  was 
no  common  treat  to  wander  through  its  aisles  and 
chapels  with  him  for  a  cicerooe.  This  office  he 
condescended  to  fill  for  the  gratification  of  the 
poor  as  well  as  the  rich.  The  hospital  at  West- 
minster and  other  local  institutions  found  in  him 
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a  warm  supporter ;  whilst  his  garden-parties,  in 
connection  with  the  encouragement  of  floral  cul- 
tivation amongst  the  humbler  classes,  were  attrac- 
tive, not  only  to  the  gentry  and  nobility  around, 
but  to  many  living  at  a  distance.  As  a  lecturer,  an 
advocate  at  public  meetings,  and  especially  as  an 
abbey-preach er,  lie  commanded  large  audiences, 
and  delighted  those  who  listened  to  his  original 
remarks.  A  Broad-Churchman,  and  too  often 
throwing  into  the  background  truths  which  evan- 
gelical Christians  love  to  hear,  he  interested  all 
clashes  by  his  earnest  devoutness,  his  catholic 
spirit,  and  his  abstinence  from  all  factious  com- 
binations. He  was  a  zealous  son  of  the  Church 
of  England;  and,  making  no  secret  of  his  strong 
attachment  to  the  principle  of  an  Establishment, 
he  nevertheless  conciliated  Nonconformists,  and 
delighted  to  cultivate  among  them  some  intimate 
friendship-;.  lie  was  busy  with  his  pen  through- 
out the  whole  period  of  his  residence  in  the  dean- 
ery. His  Lectures  on  the  Jewish  Church  appeared 
in  three  successive  volumes  under  the  dates  of 
1863,  1SC5,  and  1ST!).  Historical  Memorials  of 
Westminster  Abbey  was  published  in  1868;  Essays 
on  Church  and  State  followed  in  1870.  The  His- 
tory of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  delivered  as  lectures 
in  Edinburgh,  issued  from  the  press  in  1872.  A 
number  of  minor  works,  including  controversial 
letters,  sermons,  and  lectures,  were  the  product  of 
his  pen  in  this  last  and  most  important  period  of 
his  life;  and  the  publication  of  his  final  volume, 
a  rather  large  one,  on  Christian  Institutes,  occurred 
in  1881.  The  death  of  his  beloved  wife  in  1875 
"was  a  bereavement  from  the  effect  of  which  he 
never  fully  recovered.  For  a  short  time  he  could 
accomplish  but  little ;  but,  gradually  recovering 
his  energy,  he  devoted  himself  anew  to  works  of 
faith,  and  labors  of  love,  and  in  1880  found  some 
relief  by  preparing  for  the  press  Memoirs  of  Ed- 
ward and  Catherine  Stanley,  his  father  and  mother. 
It  was  a  solace  to  go  back  to  early  days ;  and  he 
also  contemplated  writing  memorials  of  Lady 
Augusta,  a  work  he  did  not  accomplish. 

He  visited  the  United  States  in  1878,  and  re- 
turned home  greatly  refreshed,  when  his  friends 
in  England  were  gladdened  by  accounts  he  gave 
of  his  cordial  reception  by  friends  in  America. 
His  addresses  and  sermons  delivered  there  were 
published  in  New  York  in  1879,  and  have  since 
been  republished  in  England.  Always  rather 
delicate,  the  state  of  his  health  in  latter  years 
often  awakened  anxiety;  but,  as  he  rallied  from 
attacks,  hopes  were  entertained  of  his  life  being 
prolonged  for  some  years  to  come.  However,  in 
the  summer  of  1881,  he  felt  ill  after  delivering  a 
short  lecture  on  one  of  the  beatitudes,  and  then, 
after  being  confined  to  his  bed  a  few  days,  died 
on  Monday,  the  18th  of  July.  As  in  the  case  of 
his  wife,  so  at  his  own  funeral,  all  ranks  of  society, 
from  the  royal  family  down  to  the  inmates  of 
almshouses,  and  all  denominations,  Established 
and  Nonconforming,  united  in  paying  honors  to 
the  deceased,  not  only  as  a  public  man,  but  as  a 
lamented  personal  friend. 

Lit.  —  See  G.  G.  Bradley:  Recollections  of 
A.  P.  Stanley,  London  and  New  York,  1883.  An 
adequate  biography  by  Sir  George  Grove  has 
been  announced  (1883).        JOHN  sstouijhton. 

STAPFER,  the  name  of  a  gifted  and  erudite 
family  of  Bernese  theologians.  —  I.  Johann  Fried- 


rich  was  b.  at  Brugg  in  1708;  d.  in  1775  at 
Diessbach,  near  Thun,  where  he  settled  in  1750. 
He  studied  at  Bern  and  Marburg,  and  became  a 
devoted  Wolffian.  He  was  a  zealous  and  success- 
ful pastor.  He  wrote,  amongst  other  works,  In- 
stilutiones  theologicas,  polemical,  iinirrrsce,  Zurich, 
1743,  5  vols.  (4th  ed.  of  vol.  i.,  1757)  ;  GrundU fl- 
ung zur  vahrcit  Iti/igion,  1716-53,  12  vols.  ;  Silten- 
lehre,  1757-06,  6  vols.  The  first-named  work  is 
widely  known  as  a  most  reliable  compend.  It  is 
characterized  by  learning,  insight,  and  a  kindly 
spirit.  Stapfer  is  careful  always  to  state  the  op- 
ponent's views  correctly.  — 11.  Johannes,  brother 
of  the  preceding,  was  b.  1719 ;  d.  1801 :  is  more  es- 
pecially remembered  by  his  version  of  (he  Psalms. 
<  )f  the  seventy-one  psalms  introduced  into  the 
Bern  Hymn-Book  of  1853,  forty-one  are  his.  He 
published  Thealog.  Aualyliea  ( Bern,  1763),  seven 
volumes  of  sermons,  etc.  —  Philipp  Albert,  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  ornaments  of  French 
Protestantism,  was  b.  at  Bern,  Sept.  23,  1766 ;  d. 
in  Paris,  March  27,  1840.  In  1792  he  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  the  fine  arts,  and  subsequently 
professor  of  philosophy  and  theology.  In  179*8 
he  was  appointed  minister  of  education  of  Swit- 
zerland. His  generosity  enabled  Pestalozzi  to 
give  his  method  a  fair  trial  in  the  castle  at  Burg- 
dorf.  After  conspicuous  services  for  his  country,, 
he  retired  to  private  life  in  1804,  and  soon  after 
went  to  Paris  to  reside.  In  a  time  of  religious 
indifference  he  retained  his  evangelical  fervor, 
and  occupied  a  conspicuous  position  in  religious 
circles  in  France.  His  salon  was  the  meeting- 
place  of  great  men,  as  Guizot,  Cousin,  and  others. 
He  also  endeavored  to  introduce  Kant  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  French.  He  was  president  of 
a  number  of  religious  societies.  Among  his  works, 
most  of  which  were  written  in  French,  are  De  vitas 
immortcdis  spe,  etc.,  Bern,  1787;  La  mission  divine 
el  la  nature  sublime  de  Jesus  Christ,  de'ducte's  de  son 
caraclere,  Lausanne,  1799.  A  volume  containing 
some  of  his  writings,  and  introduced  by  a  biog- 
raphy from  the  pen  of  Vinet,  appeared  in  1841 
under  the  title  Melanges  philosophiques,  litle'raires, 
historiques  el  religieux. 

STAPHYLUS,  Friedrich,b.  at  Osnabriick,  Aug. 
17,  1512;  d.  at  Ingolstadt,  March  5,  1564.  _  He 
studied  theology  at  Wittenberg  ;  became  an  inti- 
mate friend  of  Melanchthon,  and  was,  on  his 
recommendation,  appointed  professor  at  Kdnigs- 
berg,  in  1516.  As  he  felt  unable  to  carry  through 
the  controversy  which  he  had  begun  with  Osian- 
der,  he  resigned  his  position,  went  to  Breslau, 
embraced  Romanism,  and  entered  the  service  of 
the  Duke  of  Bavaria.  The  duke  gave  him  a  fief ; 
the  emperor,  the  title  of  nobility  ;  the  pope,  a 
purse  with  one  hundred  gold  crowns ;  and  he  was 
very  active  for  the  restoration  of  Bomanism  in 
Bavaria  and  Austria.  Among  his  many  polemical 
writings,  the  most  noticeable  are  Epitome  Martini 
Lutlieri  theolof/ice  trimembris  ;  Jjefensio  pro  trimembri 
M.  L.  Iheologia,  etc.  He  also  wrote  a  life  of 
Charles  V.,  and  published  a  Latin  translation  of 
Uiodorus  Siculus.  G.  H.  klippel. 

STARK,  Johann  August,  a  well  known  Crypto- 
Catholic ;  was  b.  at  Schwerin  in  1741 ;  studied  at 
Gbttingen  ;  became  an  enthusiastic  Freemason  ; 
was  made  professor  of  Oriental  languages  (1769) 
and  theology  (1776)  at  Kbnigsberg;  and  died  as 
court-preacher  and  councillor,  in  Dannstadt,  in 
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1816.  Among  his  works  are  Hepliocstion  (1775) 
and  Gesch.  d.  Ariauismus  (1783-84).  Accused  of 
being  a  Crypto-Catholic,  he  defended  himself  in 
a  work,  Ueber  Kryptokatholicismus,  etc.  (Frank- 
fort and  Leipzig,  1787),  and  was  protected  and 
honored  by  the  court.  His  anonymous  book, 
Theothds  Gastmul,  1809  (7th  ed.,  1828),  was  the 
occasion  for  renewed  attacks,  which  the  discovery, 
after  his  death,  of  a  room  in  his  house  arranged 
for  the  celebration  of  the  mass,  and  his  order  to 
be  buried  in  cowl  and  in  the  Catholic  churchyard, 
proved  to  be  justified.  H.  MALLET. 

STATISTICS,  Religious.  See  Religious  Sta- 
tistics. 

STAUDENMAIER,  Franz  Anton,  a  distinguished 
Roman-Catholic  theologian  ;  was  b.  at  Donzdorf, 
Wurttemberg,  Sept.  11,  liSOO;  d.  in  Freiburg, 
Breisgau,  Jan.  19,  1856.  He  studied  at  the  Wil- 
helmssti.fi,  Tubingen,  under  Mohler;  in  1827  was 
ordained  priest;  and  in  1830  published,  at  Mohler's 
suggestion,  a  History  of  Episcopal  Elections  (Gesch. 
d.  Jiiscltnfiwahlen,  Tubingen),  and  accepted  a  call 
to  Giessen,  as  professor  of  theology  in  the  Roman- 
Catholic  faculty.  In  1837  he  exchanged  this 
position  for  a  similar  one  at  the  university  of 
Freiburg-im-Breisgau,  where  he  had  Hug  for  a 
colleague.  Staudenmaier  was  not  the  equal  of 
his  teacher,  Mohler,  in  originality  and  profundity, 
but  not  behind  him  in  the  extent  of  his  learning. 
Among  his  works,  several  of  which  remained  un- 
finished, are  Johannes  Scotus  Erigena  u.d.  Wissen- 
schaft  seiner  Zeit,  Frankfort,  1834  (2d  part  never 
written);  Die  christl.  Dognialik,  Freiburg-im-Br., 
1844-52,  4 vols,  (not  complete);  D.  Geistd.  Chrisien- 
thums,  dargstelll  in  d.  heil.  Zeiten,  etc.,  Mainz,  1834, 
2  vols.  [7th  ed.,  1806];  D.  Wesen  d.  hath.  Kirche, 
Freiburg,  1845.  [He  was  a  frequent  contributor 
to  the  Kirchenlexikon  of  Wetzer  and  Welte.  See 
Michelis  :  Staudenmaier 's wissenschaftl.  Leistungen, 
Freiburg-im-Br.,  1*77.]  hamberger. 

STAUDLIN,  Karl  Friedrich,  a  fertile  German 
theological  author;  was  b.  July  25,  1764,  at  Stutt- 
gart ;  was  educated  at  Tubingen  ;  called  to  Gottin- 
gen  University,  1790;  d.  at  Gottingen,  July  5, 1826. 
He  was  a  believing  theologian.  Among  his  many 
works  are  Grundriss  d.  Tuqend-  und  Religions-lehre, 
Gbtting.,  1798-1800,  2  vols.;  Grundsatze  d.  Moral, 
1800;  Philos.  u.  biblische  Moral,  1805;  Lehrbuch  d. 
Moral  fir  Theologen,  1815,  3d  ed.,  1825;  Gesch.  d. 
Sittenlehre  Jtsu,  1799-1822,  4  vols. ;  Kirchengesch. 
von  Grossbritannien,  Gottingen,  1819,  2  vols.  ;  The- 
olog.  Encyklopddie  u.  Methudidor/ie,  Hanover,  1821; 
Geschichte  und  Lit.  der  Kirchengeschichte,  Hanover, 
1827.  His  autobiography  was  edited  by  Hemsen, 
Gottingen,  1826. 

STAUPITZ,  Johann  von,  the  noble  friend  of 
Luther;  d.  at  Salzburg,  Dec.  28,  1524.  The  time 
and  place  of  his  birth  are  unknown.  Entering 
the  Augustinian  order,  he  studied  at  several  uni- 
versities, at  last  in  Tubingen,  where  in  1500,  as 
prior  of  the  Augustinian  convent,  he  was  made 
doctor  of  theology.  Rejecting  the  scholastic  the- 
ology, he  had  recourse  to  the  Scriptures  and  the 
mystics,  and  was  indeed  a  theologian  not  only  of 
the  school,  but  of  the  heart.  His  culture,  practi- 
cal ability,  and  courteous  and  manly  bearing,  won 
for  him  the  favor  of  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  by 
whom  he  was  invited  to  take  part  in  the  founda- 
tion of  the  new  university  at  Wittenberg.  In  its 
interests  he  went  to  Rome  to  secure  the  Papal 


permission,  and  in  1502  was  settled  in  Witten- 
berg as  professor  and  dean  of  the  theological 
faculty.  In  1503  he  was  chosen  vicar-general  of 
the  Augustinians  in  Germany.  In  1512  he  sub- 
stituted in  the  convents  under  his  supervision  the 
Scriptures  for  Augustine's  writings,  to  be  read 
during  meals.  The  same  year  he  acted  as  the 
substitute  of  the  Archbishop  of  Salzburg  at  the 
Lateran  Council.  That  which  gives  Staupitz  a 
place  in  history  is  his  relation  to  Luther.  He 
became  acquainted  with  the  young  monk  at  Er- 
furt in  1505,  secured  a  higher  position  for  him  in 
the  convent,  and  sought  to  turn  his  attention 
from  ascetic  thoughts  and  metaphysical  specula- 
tions to  the  cross  and  the  atoning  love  of  God. 
"  Your  thoughts  are  not  Christ,"  said  he  to 
Luther  on  one  occasion,  as  the  latter  looked  with 
a  shudder  at  the  elements  which  Staupitz  was 
carrying  in  a  funeral-procession ;  "  for  Christ  does 
not  terrify,  but  console."  In  1508,  at  his  recom- 
mendation, Luther  was  called  to  Wittenberg,  and 
at  his  advice  Luther  entered  the  pulpit.  In  1516, 
while  absent  on  a  mission  in  the  Netherlands, 
Staupitz  showed  his  confidence  in  Luther  by 
making  him  temporary  inspector  of  forty  con- 
vents in  Saxony  and  Thuringia.  As  late  as 
October,  1518,  he  sympathized  with  his  young 
friend,  and  was  at  his  side  in  the  discussion  with 
Cajetan  in  Augsburg.  On  that  occasion  he  said, 
"  Remember,  my  brother,  that  thou  hast  begun 
this  work  in  the  name  of  Christ."  He  soon  after- 
wards drew  back  from  the  Reformation;  but  he 
did  not  oppose  it,  like  Erasmus.  He  was  "  a 
pious  Christian  mystic,"  who  deplored  the  abuses 
of  the  church,  but  had  not  the  heroism  to  be  a 
Reformer.  In  1519  he  went  to  Salzburg  (not  be- 
cause he  had  fallen  into  disfavor  with  the  Elector 
of  Saxony,  as  D'Aubigne  supposes),  became  court- 
preacher  in  1522,  abbot  of  the  Benedictine  con- 
vent of  St.  Peter  at  Salzburg,  having  changed  his 
order  previously,  and,  later,  vicar  of  the  archbishop. 
In  1519  he  wrote  to  Luther,  offering  him  a  refuge 
at  Salzburg.  But  Luther  was  displeased  with  the 
course  of  his  old  friend,  and  wrote,  Feb.  9,  1521 
(De  Wette,  i.  556),  "  Your  submission  has  sad- 
dened me  very  much,  and  shown  me  another 
Staupitz  than  the  preacher  of  grace  and  the 
cross."  In  another  letter,  of  Sept.  17,  1523  (De 
Wette,  ii.  407),  he  writes  to  him  as  the  one 
"through  whom  the  light  of  the  gospel  was  first 
made  to  shine  from  the  darkness  in  our  hearts  " 
(per  quern  primum  coepit  Erangelii  lux  de  tenebris 
splendescere  in  cordibus  nostris).  Some  of  Luther's 
writing's  which  he  took  with  him  to  Salzburg, 
and  gave  to  'the  monks  to  read,  were  burned  by 
one  of  his  successors.  Staupitz  exercised  a  deep 
influence  upon  Luther;  so  that  the  latter,  in  his 
dedication  of  the  first  collection  of  his  writings  to 
Staupitz,  in  1518,  could  call  himself  his  disciple. 
In  his  letter  of  May  30,  1518,  to  accompany  his 
Theses  to  Leo  X.,  he  says  he  heard  from  Staupitz, 
as  "a  voice  from  heaven,"  an  explanation  that 
true  penance  starts  from  love,  and  ends  in  right- 
eousness. This  truth,  he  said,  acted  like  a  sharp 
arrow  in  his  heart  until  the  word  "repentance" 
became  to  him  the  sweetest  word  in  the  Bible. 

Besides  ten  letters  which  Grimm  edited,  only 
one  of  which  is  to  Luther,  he  left  behind  him 
some  tracts,  Von  d.  Nachfolge  d.  willigen  Slerbens 
Christi   (1516),    Von  der  holdseligen  Liebe    Gottes 
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(151S),  etc.  See  Ulljianx  :  I!, formers  before  the 
Reformation,  [a  new  edition  of  his  works  by 
Kxaake,  Gotha,  1807;  Kdldk  :  D.  deulsche 
Augustinerorden  und  Johunn  eon  Staupilz,  Gotha, 
1879].  II.  MALLFT. 

STEDINGERS,  The,  a  heroic  German  family 
living  on  the  banks  of  the  AVoser,  near  its  mouth, 
which  offered  i  bold  resistance  to  the  presump- 
tion of  the  clergy  in  the  latter  part  of  the  twelfth, 
and  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth,  century. 
The  conflict  originated  with  the  indignity  of  a 
priest  to  the  w  ii'e  of  a  nobleman,  who,  at  the  com- 
munion, instead  of  the  host,  put  into  her  mouth 
the  groschen  which  she  had  given  him  at  the  con- 
fessional. Her  husband,  taking  up  the  case,  and 
only  receiving  denunciation  from  the  priest,  mur- 
dered him.  The  deed  stirred  up  the  priesthood; 
and  Hartwig  II.,  archbishop  of  Bremen,  demanded 
not  only  the  delivery  of  the  murderer,  but  a  large 
indemnity.  Being  refused  both,  he  put  the  dis- 
trict under  the  ban,  and  in  1207  led  an  army 
against  the  refractory  Stedingers,  who  were  sup- 
ported by  the  powerful  Puke  <  >tto  of  Liineburg, 
the  bitter  enemy  of  Bremen.  The  war  lasted  for 
a  number  of  years,  until,  the  Stedingers  being 
victorious,  the  case  was  brought  before  Pope 
Gregory  IX.  The  .Stedingers  were  accused  of 
being  not  only  heretics,  but  in  league  with  Satan, 
whom  they  worshipped  under  the  image  of  an 
idol  of  Ammon,  to  whom  they  offered  their  chil- 
dren. When  a  candidate  for  admission  to  their 
mysteries  appeared  before  them,  a  large  frog 
entered  the  room,  which  the  members  kissed,  a 
shudder  passing  through  their  system  with  the 
kiss ;  and  with  the  shui  Ider  the  memory  of  the 
Christian  faith  completely  disappeared.  These 
and  other  calumnies  were  taken  up  by  the  Papal 
inquisitor-general,  Kourad  of  Marburg,  who  per- 
suaded the  Pope  in  1233  to  issue  the  ban  against 
the  Stedingers  as  cursed  heretics.  A  crusade 
was  preached  against  them.  They  raised  an 
army  of  eleven  thousand,  and  successfully  resisted 
the  Archbishop  of  Bremen  and  his  allies  till  May 
27,  1234,  when  the  battle  of  Altenesch  completely 
broke  their  resistance.  Half  the  army  was  de- 
stroyed, and  many  of  the  survivors  fled  to  Fries- 
land.  The  territory  of  the  Stedingers  was  divided 
between  the  Archbishop  of  Bremen  and  the 
Counts  of  Oldenburg.  The  defeat  was  celebrated 
in  the  archiepiscopal  chinch  of  Bremen  by  a 
yearly  festival  on  the  fifth  Sunday  after  Easter. 
All  the  writers  of  the  middle  ages  speak  dispara- 
gingly of  the  Stedingers  as  heretics.  It  remained 
for  the  impartial  historian  since  the  Reformation 
to  honor  their  resistance  as  a  just  opposition  to 
the  oppression  of  a  presumptuous  priesthood. 
See  Schviinck  :  De  ej-pedilione  crucial"  in  Sle- 
dingos,  Marburg,  1722;  Hitter:  De  pagoSteding 
el  Stedingis  srec.  XFII.  hare/icis,  Viteb.,  1751; 
Lappexbeug:  Vom  Kreuzzngr  cjegen  d.  Stmlingtr, 
Stadt,  175.},  etc.  <;.  h.  klippel. 

STEELE,  Anne,  author  of  many  popular  and 
useful  hymns;  was  the  daughter  of  a  Baptist  min- 
ister at  Broughton  in  Hampshire,  where  she  was 
b.  1716,  and  d .  November,  1778.  She  was  always 
an  invalid;  and  her  jftrmce'was  drowned  on  or  just 
before  the  wedding-day.  Her  Poems  on  Subjects 
chiefly  Devotional,  by  TAeodosia,  appeared  in  two 
volumes  in  17G0,  and  were  reprinted,  1780,  with  a 
third  volume  of  Miscellaneous  Pieces  in  Verse  und 
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Prose;  the  profits  in  each  case  being  devoted  to 
benevolent,  uses.  The  whole  were  re-issued  at 
Boston  in  two  volumes,  lso.s,  and  most  of  them 
in  line  volume  by  D.  Sedgwick,  1863.  Her  hymns, 
to  the  number  of  sixty-live,  were  included  iii  Ash 
and  Evans's  Collection,  1709,  and  were  found  to 
be  accordant  with  the  best  taste  of  that  period, 
and  remarkably  adapted  to  public  worship.  Dr. 
Kippon  (17.S7)  used  fifty-six  of  them,  and  Dobell 
( 1800),  forty-live.  To  probably  a  majority  of  the 
hymn-books  published  in  England  and  America 
she  is  the  largest  contributor  after  AVatts,  Dod- 
dridge, and  ('.  Wesley,  often  preceding  the  latter, 
and  sometimes  standing  next  to  Watts,  though 
occasionally  outnumbered  by  Newton.  This  im- 
plies an  amount  of  influence  in  leading  devotion, 
in  moulding  thought  and  character,  and  in  assua- 
ging sorrow,  which  any  one  might  be  proud  to 
gain,  and  which  can  be  attained  by  very  few. 
On  the  other  hand,  James  Montgomery,  a  dis- 
cerning critic,  relegated  her  to  the  tenth  rank  in 
his  Christian  Psalmist  (1825),  and  said  nothing 
about  her  in  the  Introductory  Essay.  She  cer- 
tainly had  more  elegance  than  force,  and  was  less 
adapted  to  stand  the  test  of  time  than  her  mas- 
culine rivals.  Her  hymns  are  a  transcript  of  a 
deeply  sensitive,  humane,  and  pious  mind,  with 
little  intellectual  variety  or  strength ;  but  they 
have  a  free  and  graceful  lyrical  flow,  and  no 
positive  faults  beyond  a  tendency  to  repetition 
and  too  many  endearing  epithets.  A  fragment 
of  one  of  them,  "  Father,  whate'er  of  earthly 
bliss,"  may  last  as  long  as  any  thing  of  AVatts  or 
Doddridge.  F.  M.  bird. 

STEINHOFER,  Maximilian  Fnedrich  Chris- 
toph,  b.  at  Owen  in  AVurtemberg,  Jan.  16,  1706; 
d.  at  AYeinsberg,  Feb.  11,  1701.  He  studied 
theology  at  Tubingen ;  entered  into  connection 
with  the  congregation  of  Herrnhut;  became  court- 
preacher  at  Ebersdorf  early  in  1731;  joined  the 
Moravian  Brethren  in  1746,  but  returned  in  1749 
to  AVurtemberg,  and  held  various  minor  pastoral 
charges,  finally  that  of  Weinsberg.  He  wrote 
a  number  of  sermons  and  devotional  books, — • 
Tdgliclie  Nahrung  des  Glauhens,  1743  (last  edition, 
Ludwigsburg,  1859,  with  his  autobiography) ;  a 
commentary  on  1  John;  a  collection  of  sermons 
on  the  life  of  Jesus,  Francfort,  1764. 

STEITZ,  Ceorg  Eduard,  D.D.,  b.  at  Frankfort- 
on-the-Alain,  duly  25,  1810;  was  pastor  and  d. 
there  Jan.  1,  1879.  He  wrote  Die  Frkatbciehte  u. 
Priraiolisolution  il.  lather.  Kirche  aus  den  Quellen 
des  16len  Jnlirhunderts,  Frankfort,  1854  ;  Das 
rbmische  Jinsssucrament,  1854 ;  and  forty-one  arti- 
cles for  the  first  edition  of  Iler/og,  most  of  which 
have  been  re-issued  in  the  second  edition,  besides 
numerous  contributions  to  the  Studien  u.  Kritikcn 
and  elsewhere.  lie  was  a  man  of  rare  and  ac- 
curate learning,  and  sound  judgment.  His  articles 
in  Herzog  are  very  elaborate  and  valuable.  See 
Jung  U.  Dkciiext  :  Zur  Erinnerung  an  Jlerrn 
Senior  Dr.  theol.  G.  E.  Steitz,  Frankfort-on-the- 
Main,  1879. 

STENNETT,  Joseph,  an  English  hymn-writer ; 
was  b.  at  Abingdon,  Berks,  1663 ;  d.  at  Knaphill, 
Bucks,  July  11,  1713  In  1690  he  was  ordained 
pastor  of  a  Baptist  congregation  in  Devonshire 
Square,  London,  which  he  served  till  his  death. 
He  was  the  author  of  a  reply  to  Russen's  Funda- 
mentals without  a  Foundation,  or  a  True  Picture  of 
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the  Anabaptists.  His  Hymns  for  the  Lord's  Supper 
appeared  in  1697,  and  were  increased  from  thirty- 
seven  to  fifty  in  the  third  edition,  1709.  He  also 
published  a  Version  of  Solomon's  Song  with  the  Forty- 
Seventh  Psalm,  1700  (2ded.,  1709),  and  twelve 
hymns  on  the  Beliecers'  Baptism,  1712.  A  com- 
plete edition  of  his  hymns,  poems,  sermons,  and 
letters,  was  published,  with  a  memoir,  in  4  vols., 
1732.  Stennett  is  the  author  of  the  familiar 
hymn,  "Another  six  days'  work  is  done,"  which 
in  the  original  had  fourteen  stanzas. 

STENNETT,  Samuel,  an  English  hymnist,  and 
grandson  of  the  preceding;  was  b.  1727,  in  Exeter, 
where  his  father  was  pastor  of  the  Baptist  Church ; 
d.  in  London,  Aug.  24,  1705.  He  assisted  his 
father  as  pastor  of  the  Baptist  Church  in  Little 
Wild  Street,  London,  and  in  17-38  became  his  suc- 
cessor, remaining  with  the  church  till  his  death. 
He  was  a  fine  scholar,  and  was  made  D.D.  by 
Aberdeen  University,  1763.  He  was  a  man  of 
influence  among  the  dissenters,  enjoyed  the  confi- 
dence of  George  III.,  and  had  John  Howard  for 
a  frequent  hearer.  "Writing  from  Smyrna  under 
date  of  Aug.  11,  1786,  the  great  prison-reformer 
speaks  of  the  pleasure  he  experienced  in  review- 
ing his  notes  of  Stennett's  sermons.  Stennett's 
works  (On  Personal  Religion,  1769,  2  vols.,  4th  ed., 
1801,  being  the  most  extensive)  were  published 
with  a  memoir  in  1824,  3  vols.  Thirty-four  of 
his  hymns  are  given  at  the  end.  Five  others  have 
been  found  in  Rippon's  Selection.  His  best  hymns 
are  "  On  Jordan's  stormy  banks  I  stand,"  "  Majes- 
tic sweetness  sits  enthroned,"  "  Tis  finished  !  so 
the  Saviour  cried." 

STEPHAN,  Martin,  and  the  Stephanists.    Mar- 
tin Stephan  (b.  at  Stramberg,  Moravia,  Aug.  13, 
1777;  d.  in  Randolph  County  in  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois, Feb.  21,  1846)   was  of  humble  parentage, 
and  early  apprenticed  to  a  weaver.     In  1798  he 
went  to  Breslau,  where  he  soon  became  intimate 
with  the  pietist  circles,  and  finally  contrived  to 
enter  the  gymnasium.     From   1804  to  1809  he 
studied  theology  at  Halle  and  Leipzig  in  a  pecul- 
iarly narrow  way,  but  not  without  energy  ;  and  in 
1S10  he  was  appointed  pastor  of  the  congregation 
of  Bohemian  exiles  in  Dresden.    He  was  a  Luther- 
an of  the  strictest  type  of  orthodoxy.     His  success 
as  a  preacher  and  an  organizer  was  very  extraor- 
dinary.    Though  he  severed  his  connection  with 
the  Moravian  iirethren,  and  though  the  revival 
movement  he  started  bore  a  decidedly  separatistic 
character,   his   congregation   grew   rapidly,    and 
gifted  and  serious  men  became  exceedingly  de- 
voted to  him.    He  maintained  stations  all  through 
the  valley  of  the  Mulde ;  he  sent  out  young  mis- 
sionaries whom  he  had  educated ;  and  he  found 
followers,  even  in  Wurtemberg  and  Baden.     The 
separatistic  tendency,  however,  of  his  work,  and 
perhaps,  also,  the  very  success  of  his  labor,  brought 
him  in  manifold  conflicts  with  the  regular  clergy 
of  Dresden ;  and  certain  peculiarities  in  his  person- 
al habits  and  in  his  arrangements  finally  brought 
him  into  collision  with  the  police.     In  the  spring 
of  1838  the  congregation  for  which  he  originally 
had  been  appointed  pastor  formally  accused  him 
of  unchastity  and  fraud,  and  in  the  fall  he  secretly 
left  the  city  for  Bremen.     In  Bremen  he  was 
joined  by  no  less  than  seven  hundred  followers ; 
and  at  the  head  of  this  congregation,  "the  Ste- 
phanists," he  sailed  for  America  on  Nov.  18.    But, 


if  there  previously  had  been  something  wrong  in 
his  conduct,  it  now  became  apparent  that  the  root 
of  the  evil  lay  deep  in  his  character.  Before  the 
vessel  arrived  at  New  Orleans,  he  had  himself 
elected  bishop,  and  made  master  of  the  emigra- 
tion-fund ;  and  at  St.  Louis,  where  the  colony 
stopped  for  two  months,  he  gave  himself  up  en- 
tirely to  a  life  of  pleasure.  A  tract  of  land  was 
finally  bought  at  Wittenberg,  Perry  County,  Mo. ; 
and  in  April,  1839,  the  larger  portion  of  the 
congregation,  and  the  bishop,  removed  thither. 
Hardly  one  month  elapsed,  however,  before  the 
accusations  from  Dresden  were  renewed,  but  by 
other  members  of  his  congregation,  and  referring 
to  later  times ;  and,  as  the  statements  made  were 
found  to  be  correct,  he  was  deprived  of  his  dig- 
nity, and  excommunicated.  But  the  congregation, 
after  passing  through  various  vicissitudes  and 
troubles,  prospered,  and  became  the  nucleus  of 
the  "  Missouri  "  type  of  High- Church  Lutheran- 
ism,  which  adheres  most  closely  to  the  symbolical 
books,  and  has  its  headquarters  in  the  Concordia 
College  at  St.  Louis.  Among  the  writings  of  Mar- 
tin Stephan  the  most  important  are  Der  christliche 
Glaube  (a  collection  of  sermons,  Dresden,  1825) 
and  Gaben  far  unsere  Zeit  (Nuremberg,  1834). 
See  Von  Polenz  :  Die  offenlliche  Meinung  und  der 
Pastor  Stephan,  Dresden,  1840;  Vehse:  Die  Sle- 
phan'sche  Auswanderung  nach  America,  Dresden, 
1S40  ;  and  the  elaborate  art.  by  Rummer,  in  Her- 
zog  :  Real-Encyklopiidie,  1st  ed.  vol.  xv.  pp.  41-61. 
STEPHEN,  deacon  of  the  congregation  at  Jeru- 
salem, and  first  martyr  of  the  Christian  Church. 
It  is  only  in  our  day  that  his  influence  upon  the 
development  of  Christianity  has  been  adequately 
brought  out.  All  that  we  know  of  .him  is  found 
in  Acts  vi.,  vii.  He  was  chosen  in  an  emergency 
deacon  of  the  church ;  and  no  one  doubts  any 
more  that  he  was  a  Hellenist,  although  this  is 
not  definitely  stated.  He  did  not  confine  himself 
to  the  duties  of  the  diaconate,  but  devoted  him- 
self to  preaching,  and  was  especially  successful  in 
those  synagogues  of  Jerusalem  where  the  Greek 
language  was  used.  In  connection  with  him,  we 
for  the  first  time  hear  of  discussions  in  the  syna- 
gogues (Acts  vi.  10).  He  was  accused  of  blas- 
pheming Moses  and  God,  and  was  brought  up 
for  trial,  false  witnesses  being  suborned  to  testify 
against  him.  The  people  finally  exercised  lynch- 
law  upon  the  accused.  Stephen  preached,  as  the 
apostles  up  to  that  time  had  not  preached.  He 
was  accused  of  speaking  against  the  Jewish  reli- 
gion, fathers,  and  temple.  He  had  entered  most 
deeply  into  the  meaning  of  many  of  Christ's  say- 
ings about  the  difference  between  the  law  and 
the  gospel,  and  especially  the  saying  recorded  in 
John  ii.  19.  Can  there  be  any  doubt  that  he  had 
become  convinced  that  the  Mosaic  institutions 
could  not  be  combined  with  the  spiritual  contents 
of  the  gospel  as  a  basis  for  the  church  and  the 
kingdom  of  God?  This  is  made  certain,  not 
only  by  the  form  of  the  accusation,  but  by  the 
address  of  Stephen.  At  first  sight  the  latter 
seems  to  be  disconnected  and  irrelevant.  Closer 
inspection,  however,  reveals  that  this  is  not  the 
case.  The  speaker  proves  that  God  had  revealed 
•himself  independently  of  the  forms  of  the  law, 
and  that  the  history  of  revelation  was  progressive, 
and  closes  by  showing  the  temporary  nature  of 
the  temple,  and  the  other  forms  of  the  law.    Noth- 
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iug  of  the  kind  had  ever  been  brought  out  by 
the  apostles  before.  Stephen  was  not  merely  the 
protomartyr  of  the  church.  lie  was  the  first 
Christian  preacher  who  fully  understood  the  dis- 
tinction which  Christ  taught  between  Judaism 
and  Christianity,  a  forerunner  of  Paul ;  yea,  per- 
haps, in  the  deepest  sense  the  one  who  prepared 
the  way  for  Paul's  conversion.  At  any  rale  the 
extension  of  the  gospel  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
synagogue  was,  according  to  the  statement  of 
the  Acts,  the  immediate  consequence  of  his  death, 
and  not  the  planned  work  of  the  elder  apostles. 
[Augustine  said,  "  If  Stephen  had  not  prayed,  the 
church  would  not  have  had  Paul  "  (,S7  Stejih.  non 
orasset,  ecclcsia  Paulum  non  habere!).  Archdeacon 
Farrar  calls  him  the  "undeveloped  St.  Paul."] 
Tradition  did  not  forget  Stephen.  The  Fathers 
put  him  among  the  seventy  disciples.  The  Ajioat- 
h/pst  of  Stephen  will  be  found  in  Fabricius  :  Cod. 
Apuer.  ED.   REI'SiS. 

STEPHEN,  the  name  of  ten  popes. —  Stephen  I. 
(253-257),  a  Roman  by  birth,  is  of  importance  on 
account  of  his  relation  to  the  controversy  con- 
cerning heretical  baptism.  The  majority  of  the 
churches  in  Asia  Minor  and  Africa  had  declared 
in  favor  of  the  view  that  heretics  baptized  by 
heretics  should  be  rebaptized  on  their  entrance 
into  the  orthodox  church.  The  Roman  practice, 
however,  had  been  to  admit  them  without  the 
repetition  of  the  rite,  and  with  a  simple  exhorta- 
tion to  repentance.  The  Eastern  Church,  and 
especially  Cyprian,  strongly  opposed  this  practice ; 
and  the  councils  of  Carthage  (255,  25(i)  again 
sanctioned  the  opposite  view.  A  synodal  letter 
informed  Stephen  of  this  action,  and  a  heated 
epistolary  controversy  was  opened  between  him 
and  Cyprian.  He  finally  broke  off  communion 
with  the  African  Church.  Tradition  relates  that 
Stephen  suffered  a  martyr's  death  for  refusing  to 
sacrifice  to  the  heathen  gods.     His  day  is  Aug.  2. 

—  Stephen  II.  ascended  the  Papal  chair  March 
27,  752,  but  died  a  few  days  later ;  for  which  rea- 
son he  is  usually  omitted  from  the  list  of  popes. 

—  Stephen  III.  (II.)  was  Pope  from  752  to  757. 
Pushed  by  Aistulph,  king  of  the  Longobards,  he 
called  in  the  aid  of  Pepin  the  Little,  who  defeated 
the  enemy  in  two  campaigns  (754,  755),  and  raised 
the  Pope  to  the  dignity  of  patricius,  and  possessor 
of  the  exarchate  of  Ravenna.  Stephen  anointed 
Pepin  king.  —  Stephen  IV.  (III.),  Pope  from  768 
to  772 ;  had  been  made  cardinal  by  Zacharias ; 
condemned  the  Antipope  Constantine,  who  was 
only  a  layman  when  chosen  pope,  and  held  a 
council  in  the  Lateral)  in  769,  which  forbade, 
upon  penalty  of  the  ban,  the  election  of  a  layman 
to  the  Papal  dignity.  —  Stephen  V.  (IV.),  Pope  for 
a  few  months  between  816  and  817,  was  a  Roman 
by  birth;  had  been  made  cardinal-deacon  by  Leo 
III.,  and  crowned  Louis  the  Pious  emperor. — 
Stephen  VI.  (V.),  Pope  from  885  to  801 ;  conducted 
negotiations  with  the  Byzantine  emperors,  Basil 
and  Leo,  to  restore  peaceful  relations  between  the 
Greek  and  Latin  churches,  which  had  been  dis- 
turbed by  Photius,  and  demanded  that  all  the 
clergy  consecrated  by  Photius  should  be  deposed, 
and  those  deposed  by  him  recalled.  Leo  satisfied 
the  Pope.  He  crowned  Duke  Guido  of  Spoleto 
emperor  before  his  death.  —  Stephen  VII.  (VI.), 
Pope  for  a  few  months  (896-897)  ;  was  completely 
under  the  influence  of  the  Tuscan  and  Roman 


nobles;  had  the  body  of  his  predecessor  and  enemy 
exhumed,  and  thrown  into  the  Tiber,  and  declared 
the  episcopal  and  priestly  consecration  of  Formo- 
sus  invalid.  Stephen  was  thrown  into  prison  by 
his  enemies,  and  strangled.  John  IX.  condemned 
his  conduct  through  a  synod  in  Koine  (898). — 
Stephen  VIII.  (VII.),  Pope  from  929  to  931 ;  was 
under  the  control  of  the  notorious  women,  Theo- 
dora and  Marozia. — Stephen  IX.  (VIII.),  Pope 
from  939  to  OIL! ;  a  German  by  birth  and  a  rela- 
tive of  Otto  the  Great;  was  a  creature  and  play- 
thing of  the  contending  parties.  [See  Watten- 
doisff  :  Papal  Slephan  /A.,  l'aderborn,  1883,  60 
pp.]  —  Stephen  X.  (IX.),  Pope  for  eight  months 
(1057-08),  was  under  Hildebrand's  influence.  As 
cardinal-deacon,  appointed  by  Leo  IX.,  he  went 
with  Cardinal  Humbert  to  Constantinople  in  the 
interests  of  peace  between  that  city  and  Rome. 
The  mission  was  unsuccessful;  and,  returning  to 
Rome,  Stephen  became  monk,  and  later,  abbot 
of  Monte  Casino.  He  opposed  the  licentiousness, 
especially  the  simony  and  concubinage,  of  the 
clergy.    '  neudecker. 

STEPHEN  DE  VELLAVILLA,  Dominican  at 
Lyons;  d.  1261.  His  greatest  work,  De  septem 
donis  Spirit  us  Sancti,  of  which  manuscripts  are 
found  in  Fiance,  England,  and  Spain,  has  been 
printed  only  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  Cathari  and 
Waldenses.  (See  Quetif  and  Eciiard:  Scrip- 
tores  ordinis  prcudicatorum,  i.  pp.  190  sq.)  In  his 
youth  he  preached  against  the  Cathari  at  Valence, 
and  later  became  inquisitor.  His  account  is  one 
of  the  most  reliable  authorities  on  the  heretics 
mentioned.  C.  SCHMIDT. 

STEPHEN    OF    HUNGARY.      See  Hungary. 

STEPHEN  OF  TOURNAY,  b.  1135,  at  Orleans  ; 
d.  as  Bishop  of  Tournay,  in  1203  ;  sought  to  secure 
a  decree  from  Rome  requiring  greater  uniformity 
of  doctrinal  teaching.  His  principal  work  is  said 
to  have  been  the  Summa  de  decretis,  of  which  only 
the  preface  remains.  Two  addresses  and  a  num- 
ber of  letters  are  preserved.  Best  edition  by 
Molinet,  Paris,  1674. 

STEPHENS  (French,  Eslienne ;  Lat.,  StepJianus) 
is  the  name  of  a  distinguished  Parisian  family  of 
printers,  which  did  most  brilliant  service  in  the 
interest  of  literature,  and  by  their  publications 
promoted  the  cause  of  the  Reformation.  They 
have  a  place  here  on  account  of  their  distinguished 
efforts  in  publishing  theological  works.  —  I. 
Henry,  the  first  printer  of  this  name,  had  an  es- 
tablishment of  his  own  in  Paris  from  1503  to  1520. 
He  was  on  friendly  terms  with  some  of  the  most 
learned  men  of  the  day,  — Bude,  Briconnet,  Le 
Fevre  d'Etaples,  etc.,  —  and  had  among  his  proof- 
readers Beatus  Rhenanus.  Among  his  publica- 
tions were  Le  Fevre's  editions  of  Aristotle,  the 
Psallerium  quinciiplex,  and  his  Commentary  on  the 
Pauline  Epistles.  Henry  left  behind  him  three 
sons,  —  Francois,  Robert,  and  Charles.  Francois 
published  a  number  of  works  between  1537  and 
1548,  which  had  no  bearing  upon  theology. 
Charles  studied  medicine;  wrote  some  works  on 
natural  history ;  in  1551  assumed  control  of  the 
Paris  printing-establishment,  on  Robert's  depart- 
ure to  Geneva,  and  printed  a  number  of  works  till 
1561,  using  the  title  "  royal  typographer  "  (typogra- 
phies regius).  He  published  a  number  of  smaller 
editions  of  Hebrew  texts  and  targums,  which 
were  edited  by  J.  Mercier. 
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II  Robert,  the  second  son  of  Henry,  and  the 
founder  of  the  splendid  reputation  which  the 
name  of  Stephens  still  enjoys,  was  born,  accord- 
ing to  the  usual  opinion,  in  1503  ;  died  in  Geneva, 
Sept.  7,  1559.  He  early  became  acquainted  with 
the  ancient  languages,  and  entered  the  printing- 
establishment  of  Simon  de  Colines,  who  married 
his  mother  upon  his  father's  death.  He  corrected 
the  edition  of  the  Latin  New  Testament  of  1523. 
This  work  was  the  first  occasion  of  the  endless 
charges  and  criminations  of  the  clerical  party, 
especially  the  theological  faculty  of  the  Sorbonne, 
against  him.  In  1526  he  began  to  print  on  his 
own  account.  In  1550  he  emigrated  to  Geneva  to 
escape  the  ceaseless  opposition  of  the  clergy.  In 
1539  he  assumed  the  title  of  "royal  typographer," 
and  adopted  as  his  devices  an  olive-branch  around 
which  a  serpent  was  twined,  and  a  man  standing 
underneath  an  olive-tree,  with  grafts  from  which 
wild  branches  are  falling  to  the  ground,  with  the 
words  of  Rom.  xi.  20,  Noli  altum  sapere  ("  Be  not 
high-minded").  The  latter  was  called  the  Olira 
Stephanorum  ("  the  olive  of  the  Stephens  family  "). 
The  Paris  establishment  was  made  famous  by 
its  numerous  editions  of  grammatical  works  and 
other  school-books  (among  them  many  of  Melaneh- 
thon's),  and  old  authors,  as  Dio  Cassius,  Eusebius, 
Cicero,  Sallust,  Csesar,  Justin,  etc.  Many  of  these, 
especially  the  Greek  editions,  were  famous  for 
their  typographical  elegance.  Twice  he  published 
the  Hebrew  Bible  entire,  —  in  1539  in  four  vol- 
umes, and  1543  sqq.  in  seventeen  parts.  Both  of 
these  editions  are  rare.  Of  more  importance  are 
his  four  editions  of  the  Greek  New  Testament 
(1510,  1549,  1550,  and  1551),  the  last  in  Geneva. 
The  first  two  are  among  the  neatest  Greek  texts 
known,  and  are  called  (J  mirificam:  the  third  is  a 
splendid  masterpiece  of  typographical  skill,  and 
is  known  as  the  editio  regia.  The  edition  of  1551 
contains  the  Latin  translation  of  Erasmus  and 
the  Vulgate,  is  not  nearly  as  fine  as  the  other 
three,  and  is  exceedingly  rare.  It  was  in  this 
edition  that  the  versicular  division  of  the  New 
Testament  was  for  the  first  time  introduced.  Ste- 
phens is  said  to  have  made  it  on  horseback,  on  his 
journey  to  Geneva.  [See  facsimile  specimens  of 
the  last  two  editions,  in  Schaff  s  Companion  to  the 
Gnek  Testament,  pp.  530-539.]  A  number  of  edi- 
tions of  the  Vulgate  also  appeared  from  his  presses, 
of  which  the  principal  are  those  of  1528, 1532, 1540 
(one  of  the  ornaments  of  his  press),  1510.  The 
text  of  the  Vulgate  was  in  a  wretched  condition, 
and  Stephens's  editions,  especially  that  of  1545, 
containing  a  new  translation  at  the  side  of  the 
Vulgate,  was  the  subject  of  sharp  and  acrimonious 
criticism  from  the  clergy.  On  his  arrival  at  Gene- 
va, he  published  a  defence  against  the  attacks  of 
the  Sorbonne.  He  issued  the  French  Bible  in 
1553,  and  many  of  Calvin's  writings;  the  finest 
edition  of  the  Institutio  being  that  of  1553.  His 
fine  edition  of  the  Latin  Bible  with  glosses  (1556) 
contained  the  translation  of  the  Old  Testament  by 
Santes  Pagninus,  and  the  first  edition  of  Beza's 
translation  of  Beza. 

Three  of  Henry's  sons  —  Henry,  Robert,  and 
*  rancors  — became  celebrated  as  printers.  Fran- 
cois (b.  in  1540)  printed  on  his  own  account  in 
(.eneva  from  1562  to  1582,  issuing  a  number  of 
editions  of  the  Bible  in  Latin  and  French.  French 
writers  identify  him  with  a  printer  by  the  name 


of  Estienne  in  Normandy,  whither  he  is  supposed 
to  have  emigrated  in  1582.  Robert  (b.  in  1530; 
d.  in  1571)  began  to  print  in  Paris  on  his  own 
account  in  1556,  and  in  1561  received  the  title  of 
lmprimeur  du  Roy;  and  his  presses  were  busily 
employed  in  issuing  civil  documents.  His  edi- 
tion of  the  New  Testament  of  1568-69  (copies 
with  both  dates  being  in  existence)  was  a  reprint 
of  his  father's  first  edition,  is  equal  to  it  in  ele- 
gance of  execution,  and  is  now  exceedingly  rare. 

III.  Henry,  the  eldest  son  of  the  great  Robert, 
and  without  doubt  the  most  distinguished  mem- 
ber of  the  family,  was  b.  in  Paris,  1528 ;  d.  at 
Lyons,  March,  1598.  He  displayed  in  his  youth 
a  genuine  enthusiasm  for  the  study  of  Greek, 
which  he  learned  before  Latin.  In  his  nineteenth 
year  he  undertook  a  protracted  journey  to  Italy, 
England,  and  Flanders.  In  1554  he  published  at 
Paris  his  first  independent  work,  the  Anacreon. 
Then  he  went  again  to  Italy,  helping  the  Aldens 
at  Venice,  discovered  a  copy  of  Diodorus  Siculus 
at  Rome,  and  returned  to  Geneva  in  1555.  In 
1557  he  seems  to  have  had  a  printing-establish- 
ment of  his  own,  and,  in  the  spirit  of  our  own 
day,  advertised  himself  as  the  "  Parisian  printer  " 
(typographus  parisiensis).  The  following  year  he 
assumed  the  title,  illustris  viri  Huldrici  Fuggeri 
typographus,  from  his  patron,  Fugger  of  Augsburg. 
In  1559  Henry  assumed  charge  of  his  father's 
presses,  ami  distinguished  himself  as  the  publisher, 
and  also  as  the  editor  and  collator,  of  manuscripts. 
Many  of  his  editions  were  the  first.  Athenago- 
ras,  Maximus  Tyrius,  iEschylus,  appeared  in  1557; 
Diodorus  Siculus,  1559 ;  Xenophon,  1561,  1581 ; 
Thucydides,  1564, 1588 ;  Sophocles,  156s  ;  Herodo- 
tus, 1570,  1592,  etc.  He  improved  old  transla- 
tions, or  made  new  Latin  translations,  of  many 
Greek  authors.  According  to  the  writer  of  the 
article  "  Estienne,"  in  La  France  Pro/estanle,  Henry 
took  a  personal  part  in  editing  fifty-four  publica- 
tions. His  most  celebrated  work,  the  Thesaurus 
lingual  grmcce,  which  has  served  in  our  own  century 
as  the  basis  of  Greek  lexicography,  appeared  in 
1572,  5  vols  Of  the  Greek  editions  of  the  New 
Testament  that  went  forth  from  his  presses,  there 
deserve  mention  those  of  Beza,  with  his  commen- 
tary, 1565,  1582,  1589,  and  the  smaller  editions 
of  1565,  1567,  1580.  A  triglot  containing  the 
Peshito  appeared  in  1569,  of  which  some  copies  are 
in  existence,  bearing  the  date  "Lyons,  1571."  In 
1565  a  large  French  Bible  was  printed.  Henry's 
own  editions  of  the  Greek  New  Testament  of 
1576  and  1587  deserve  mention  ;  the  former  con- 
taining the  first  scientific  treatise  of  the  language 
of  the  apostolic  writers ;  the  latter,  a  discussion 
of  the  ancient  divisions  of  the  text.  In  1594  he 
published  a  concordance  of  the  New  Testament, 
the  preparatory  studies  of  which  his  father  had 
made.  Much  earlier  he  translated  Calvin's  Cate- 
chism into  Greek.  It  was  printed  in  1554  in  his 
father's  printing-room. 

Henry  was  married  three  times,  and  had  four- 
teen children,  of  whom  three  survived  him.  His 
son  Paul  (b.  1567),  of  whose  life  little  is  known, 
assumed  control  of  the  presses,  which  in  1626 
were  sold  to  the  Chouet  brothers.  Two  of  Paul's 
sons  were  printers,  — Joseph  at  La  Rochelle,  and 
Antoine  (d.  1674),  who  became  lmprimeur  du  Roy 
in  Paris  in  1613.  Fronton  Le  Due's  Chrysostom, 
and  Jean  Morin's  Greek  Bible  (1628,  3  vols.)  were 
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issued  from  his  presses.  At  his  death  the  history 
of  the  family  stops. 

Lit.  —  Tn.  Jansonii  ah  Ai.meloveen:  Dissert, 
epistolica  de  Sl<  piiauis,  16S3;  Maittaikk:  Vilte 
Slephanorum,  17;S(J ;  Ukxoi'akd  :  Annates  de  I'im- 
primerie ties  Esticunc,  Paris,  1*37,  2  vols.  ;  Ckai'E- 
lkt  :  Robert  Eslienne  el  la  mi  Francois  L.,  1839  ; 
[Feugere  :  Essai  sur  la  vie  el  lex  iruvres  tie  H.  IL, 
Paris,  1S53  ;  Fkommann:  Aufi(il:c  zur  ('resell,  d. 
Buchhandels.  Jena,  1876].  ED.  reuss. 

STERCORANISTS  (from  the  Latin  slereara, 
"excrements  "),  a  term  first  used  in  1054,  by  Car- 
dinal Humbert  against  Nieetas  Petoratus,  and 
referring  to  a  grossly  sensualistic  conception  of 
the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  according  to 
■which  the  body  of  our  Lord  is  eaten,  digested, 
and  evacuated,  like  any  other  food.  The  con- 
ception has  been  falsely  ascribed  to  Origen,  and 
also  to  Rhabanus  Maurus ;  but  it  no  doul  it  existed 
in  the  time  of  the  latter.  zockler. 

STERNHOLD,  Thomas,  b.  probably  at  1 1  ay- 
field,  near  Blakeney,  Gloucestershire  (or,  according 
to  another  account,  in  Hampshire),  about  1500; 
d.  August,  154!) ;  "was  groom  of  the  chambers  to 
Henry  VIII.  and  Edward  VI.  He  is  said  to  have 
versified  fifty-one  psalms,  of  which  nineteen  ap- 
peared 154S,  and  thirty-seven  the  next  year,  imme- 
diately after  his  death.  The  work  was  continued 
by  John  Hopkins  of  the  Woodend,  Aure,  Glouces- 
tershire (B.  A.,  Oxford,  1544 ;  said  to  have  held  a 
living  in  Suffolk).  The  Whole  Boole  of  Psalms 
Collected  into  English  Metre  appeared  1502,  and  was 
hound  up  with  innumerable  editions  of  the  Prayer- 
Book  ;  making  for  two  centuries  or  more  the  only 
or  chief  metrical  provision  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. Since  1700  or  so,  it  has  been  called  the 
"  Old  Version,"  in  distinction  from  its  rival,  Tate 
and  Brady.  Of  its  contents  about  forty-one 
p.-alms  bear  the  initials  of  Sternhold  (the  only 
notable  sample  of  his  skill  being  a  few  stanzas  of 
Ps.  xviii.),  and  sixty-four,  those  of  Hopkins. 
The  rest  are  by  Thomas  Norton,  a,  lawyer  who 
translated  Calvin's  Institutes,  etc.,  and  d.  about 
lOnO;  William  Whillingham,  b.  at  Chester,  1524; 
d.  1589;  educated  at  Oxford;  married  Calvin's 
sister,  and  was  from  1503  dean  of  Durham;  and 
William  Kethe,  who  was  an  exile  with  Knox  at 
Geneva  1555,  chaplain  to  the  English  forces  at 
Havre  1503,  and  afterwards  rector  or  vicar  of  Oke- 
ford  in  Dorsetshire.  Some  mention  also  Wisdome, 
archdeacon  of  Ely.  Kethe  is  memorable  as  the 
author  of  the  only  rendering  now  much  used  of 
all  these,  "All  people  that  on  earth  do  dwell" 
(Ps.  c.)  :  it  has  a  venerable  solidity  and  quaint- 
ness.  The  Old  Version  as  a  whole  has  long  been 
heaped  with  ridicule  from  many  quarters,  and  is, 
of  course,  unsuited  to  modern  use.  Fuller  (1602) 
said  that  its  authors'  "piety  was  better  than  their 
poetry,  and  they  had  drunk  more  of  Jordan  than 
of  Helicon  ;  "  and  Campbell,  that  they,  "  with  the 
best  intentions  and  the  worst  taste,  degraded  the 
spirit  of  Hebrew  psalmody  by  flat  and  homely 
phraseology,  and,  mistaking  vulgarity  for  sim- 
plicity, turned  into  bathos  what  they  found  sub- 
lime." But  Keble  and  others  have  valued  their 
work  for  its  fidelity  to  the  original,  and  it  con- 
tinued to  be  used  in  very  many  English  parishes 
far  into  the  present  century.  F.  M.  bird. 

STERRY,  Peter,  B.D.,  Puritan;  b.  in  Surrey; 
d.  Nov.  19,  1672.     In  1630  he  was  chosen  fellow 


of  Emmanuel's  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  had 
been  educated.  He  was  one  of  Cromwell's  chap- 
lains, one  of  the  fourteen  divines  proposed  by  the 
Lords  in  May,  1012,  and  sat  as  an  Independent  in 
the  Westminster  Assembly  almost  from  the  first. 
His  works  are  of  great  rarity.  lie  was  called  in 
his  day  a  "high-flown  mystical  divine,"  and  suf- 
fered abuse;  but  Dr.  Sloughton  finds  his  mysti- 
cism "pertaining  more  to  his  imaginative  forms 
of  conception  ami  modes  of  expression  than  to 
any  thing  else.  His  doctrines  of  conversion  and 
of  religious  life,  of  Christian  experience,  duty, 
and  hope,  are  of  the  usual  evangelical  type ;  but 
his  ideas  are  ever  dressed  in  mystical  phraseology. 
He  quotes  texts  of  Scripture  in  abundance,  and 
then  commonly  runs  out  into  some  strain  of  alle- 
gorical interpretation."  Among  his  works  may 
be  mentioned  The  clouds  in  which  t  'hrist  comes, 
London,  1613;  three  Parliament  sermons, —  The 
Spirit's  conviction  of  sin  (Fast-Day  sermon),  1645, 
The  coming  forth  of  Christ  in  the  power  of  his  death 
(delivered  Thursday,  Xov.  1,  1649),  1650,  The  Way 
of  God  with  his  people  in  these  nations  (Thursday, 
Xov.  5,  1656),  1657,  —  Englands  deliverance  from 
the  Northern  Presbytery,  compared  with  its  deliver- 
ance from  the  Roman  Papacy;  or  a  Thanksgiving 
sermon  on  Jer.  xvi.  14,  5,  1652 ;  Discourse  on  the 
freedom  of  the  will,  1675  ;  The  rise,  race,  and  roy- 
ally of  the  kingdom  of  God  in  the  soul  of  man 
(sermons),  together  with  an  account  of  the  stale  of  a 
saint's  soul  and  body  in  death,  1683 ;  The  appear- 
ance of  God  to  man  in  the  gospel  and  the  gospel 
change  (sermons),  to  which  is  added  an  explication 
of  the  Trinity,  and  a  short  catechism,  1710.  See  J. 
Stoughton  :  Religion  in  England,  iv.  pp.  348- 
350 ;  Dexter  :  Congregationalism  in  Literature,  pp. 
648  and  652. 

STEUDEL,  Johann  Christian  Friedrich,  profes- 
sor of  theology  at  Tubingen,  and  the  last  repre- 
sentative of  the  elder  Tubingen  school  of  theology; 
was  b.  at  Esslingen  in  Viirttemberg,  Oct.  25, 1779  ; 
d.  in  Tubingen)" Oct.  24,  1837.  He  studied  at  the 
Tubingen  seminary  ;  became  vicar  at  Oberesslin- 
gen  ;  in  1806  repetenl  at  Tubingen  ;  in  1808  went 
to  Paris,  where  he  spent  eighteen  months  in  the 
study  of  Persian ;  returning  to  Germany,  was 
pastor  in  Canstatt  and  Tubingen,  and  became  pro- 
fessor of  theology  at  Tubingen  in  1815.  His  de- 
partment was  the  Old  Testament  till  1826,  when 
he  began  to  lecture  upon  systematic  theology  and 
apologetics.  His  Lectures  on  the  Theology  of  the 
Old  Testament  were  edited  by  Oehler  after  his 
death  (Berlin,  1840).  He  wrote  a  number  of  arti- 
cles for  periodicals.  He  was  an  independent  man, 
and  thoroughly  evangelical.  "I  will  serve  no 
other  master  than  Christ,"  he  said,  "and  I  wish 
to  belong  to  him  more  and  more  exclusively  and 
fully."  His  style  was  involved  and  heavy,  and 
obscured  the  matter.1  He  attacked  Strauss's 
Life  of  Christ,  a  few  weeks  after  the  appearance 
of  vol.  i.,  in  a  little  tract  (1835),  which  stirred 
up  the  wrath  of  Strauss  to  appear  in  the  polemic, 
Her?  Dr.  S/eut/el  oder  d.  Selbsttduschungen  des  ver- 
standigen  Supernatural ismus  unserer  Tage.  See 
the  full  article  on  Steudel  by  Oehler  (his  son- 
in-law),  in  Hi.iizog's  Encyklopiidie,  first  edition, 
vol.  xv.  pp.  75-81. 

1  [Heoncebeganapraycr  with  thisunique  sentence:  "ODu, 
der  du  den  die  dae  menschliche  Genihlecht  begliickeude  Re- 
ligion verkiindigenden  Jesura  in  die  Welt  gesandt  hast."] 
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STEWARD,  church-officer  among  the  Method- 
ists, -whose  duties  are  similar  to  those  of  deacons 
in  the  Presbyterian  and  Reformed  churches,  re- 
lating, generally  speaking,  to  the  care  of  the  sick 
and  of  the  moneys  of  the  church.  See  the  appro- 
priate sections  in  The  Discipline  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  and  the  art.  "  Steward,"  in  Mc- 
Cjlintock  and  StiiomG. 

STEWART,  Dugald,  Professor  of  moral  phi- 
losophy in  the  University  of  Edinburgh ;  was  b. 
in  Edinburgh,  Nov.  22,  1753.  He  was  the  son  of 
the  professor  of  mathematics  in  the  University 
of  Edinburgh.  The  boy  spent  his  winters  in 
Edinburgh,  his  summers  in  Catrine,  Ayrshire, 
where  his  father  had  a  house.  Dugald  Stewart 
was  educated  at  the  high  school  of  Edinburgh 
and  at  the  universities  of  Edinburgh  and  Glas- 
gow. From  1765  to  1769  he  was  a  student  in 
Edinburgh  University,  and  was  greatly  influenced 
by  Adam  Ferguson,  professor  of  moral  philosophy, 
whose  successor  he  became.  He  was  a  student 
in  Glasgow  University  in  1771-72,  and  there  came 
under  the  influence  of  Thomas  Reid,  professor 
of  moral  philosophy,  whose  teaching  completely 
swayed  his  philosophic  thought  throughout  his 
after-career.  When  Dugald  Stewart  returned  to 
Edinburgh,  he  began  immediately  his  course  as  a 
public  teacher  in  the  university,  on  account  of  his 
father  requiring  his  assistance  with  the  duties  of 
the  chair  of  mathematics.  He  continued  assist- 
ant from  1772,  and  was  elected  professor,  in 
succession  to  his  father,  in  1775.  In  1778  he 
lectured  for  Adam  Ferguson  while  the  latter  was 
acting  as  secretary  to  the  commission  sent  to 
America  to  negotiate  as  to  pending  disputes. 
The  chair  of  moral  philosophy  was  the  one  for 
which  Dugald  Stewart  was  eminently  qualified; 
and  to  that  chair  he  was  elected  on  the  resigna- 
tion of  Ferguson,  in  1785,  holding  it  till  1820, 
though  during  the  last  ten  years  of  this  period 
the  duties  of  the  chair  were  performed  by  Thomas 
Brown,  who  had  been  appointed  his  colleague  in 
1S10,  and  who  died  before  Stewart.  After  Brown's 
death,  Stewart  resigned  the  chair,  and  John  Wil- 
son ("Christopher  North")  was  elected.  Dugald 
Stewart  was  the  strenuous  supporter,  and  elegant 
expounder,  of  Reid's  philosophy,  known  as  the 
"  Scotch  philosophy  "  and  "  the  philosophy  of 
common  sense; "  being  a  defence  of  the  certainty 
of  human  knowledge  and  belief  against  the  scep- 
ticism of  Hume.  For  an  exposition  of  the  phi- 
losophy of  common  sense,  see  article  on  Thomas 
Reid.  Stewart's  contributions  to  philosophic  lit- 
erature are  numerous.  His  collected  works,  edited 
by  Hamilton,  were  published  in  Edinburgh  and 
Boston,  in  eleven  octavo  volumes.  His  Outlines 
of  Moral  Philosophy,  first  published  in  1793,  con- 
taining a  sketch  of  psychology  and  ethics,  was 
long  in  circulation  as  a  handbook  for  beginners 
in  ethical  science.  An  edition  of  it  was  prepared 
by  Dr.  McCosh  of  Princeton.  Besides  this,  his 
works  are  the  following :  Dissertation  on  the  Prog- 
ress of  Metaphysical,  Ethical,  and  Political  Philos- 
ophy (first  published  in  Encyclopaedia  Briiannica); 
Elements  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind, 
of  which  an  edition  was  published  in  Boston; 
Philosophical  Essays;  Philosophy  of  the  Active  and 
2 1 oral  Powers ;  and  Lectures  on  Political  Economy. 
As  a  professor  he  was  very  highly  esteemed  by 
his  students.     Lord  C'ockburn,  who  writes  enthu- 


siastically of  him  as  a  teacher,  describes  his  lec- 
turing as  "  gentlemanlike,  calm,  and  expository." 
On  account  of  his  careful  treatment  of  political 
science,  along  with  moral  philosophy,  he  attracted 
from  England  many  who  were  destined  for  polit- 
ical life,  including  Lord  Brougham,  Lord  Palm- 
erston,  and  Earl  Russell.  Many  who  afterwards 
rose  to  eminence  in  public  life  acknowledged 
special  indebtedness  to  him.  The  shrewd,  saga- 
cious, but  somewhat  cumbrous  argumentation  of 
Reid  was  thrown  into  a  pleasing  and  attractive 
form  by  Stewart,  through  whose  clearness  of  logic, 
literary  taste,  and  power  of  eloquence,  it  secured 
a  greatly  extended  influence.  These  two  were 
the  representatives  of  a  philosophy  which  has 
largely  governed  the  philosophic  thought  of  Scot- 
land since,  and  for  a  time  exercised  considerable 
influence  in  France  through  the  teaching  of 
Cousin  and  Jouffroy.  Stewart,  like  Reid,  was 
hesitating  and  unsatisfactory  in  his  mode  of  stat- 
ing the  evidence  for  personal  existence,  making 
it  matter  of  belief,  rather  than  of  direct  knowl- 
edge. Thus  he  says,  "  We  cannot  properly  be  said 
to  be  conscious  of  our  own  existence ;  our  knowl- 
edge of  this  fact  being  necessarily  posterior,  in 
the  order  of  time,  to  the  consciousness  of  those 
sensations  by  which  it  is  suggested."  In  this 
way,  he  spoke  of  the  knowledge  of  self  rather  as 
an  acquired  notion  than  as  a  fact  of  present  con- 
sciousness. Stewart  treated,  with  special  fulness, 
of  "  conception  "  as  a  power  of  mind  by  which 
we  are  able  to  represent  past  sensations  and  per- 
ceptions. In  his  treatment  of  this  subject  his 
analysis  was  so  careful  as  to  recognize  depend- 
ence on  physical  organism  for  this  mental  repre- 
sentation, in  strict  harmony  -with  more  recent 
physiological  teaching.  As  the  follower  and  ex- 
pounder of  Reid,  Stewart  was  the  resolute  oppo- 
nent of  the  theory  that  all  knowledge  comes  from 
experience  ;  maintaining,  on  the  contrary,  that  in- 
telligence itself  is  the  source  of  all  that  is  funda- 
mental to  intelligent  procedure  in  dealing  with 
the  confused  mass  of  our  sensations  and  percep- 
tions. Like  Reid,  he  devoted  special  attention  to 
the  doctrine  of  external  perception ;  making  it  his 
special  aim  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  direct  and 
certain  knowledge  we  have  of  existence  external 
to  self.  On  account  of  growing  infirmity,  and 
in  the  midst  of  general  regret,  Dugald  Stewart 
withdrew  from  active  professional  duty  in  1810, 
and  thereafter  lived  in  comparative  retirement  at 
Kinneil  House,  Linlithgowshire,  a  residence  placed 
at  his  command  by  the  Duke  of  Hamilton.  He 
died  in  Edinburgh,  when  visiting  a  friend,  on  the 
11th  of  June,  1S29.  His  body  lies  in  a  covered 
and  completely  enclosed  massive  tomb  in  the 
lower  portion  of  the  Canongate  Burying-ground, 
Edinburgh,  the  same  cemetery  in  which  is  the 
grave  of  Adam  Smith,  professor  of  moral  phi- 
losophy in  Glasgow,  and  author  of  the  Wealth  of 
Nations.  So  profound  and  widespread  was  the 
admiration  of  Dugald  Stewart,  that,  shortly  after 
his  death,  a  meeting  was  held  in  Edinburgh  at 
which  it  was  resolved  to  erect  a  monument  to  his 
memory.  The  result  was  the  classic  monument 
now  standing  on  the  Calton  hill  in  the  Scotch 
metropolis.  h.  calderwood. 

STICHOMETRY,  The  data  of  stichometry 
consist  chiefly  of  subscriptions  at  the  close  of 
manuscripts,  expressing  the  number  of  lines  which 
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are  contained  in  the  book  that  has  hern  copied;  of 
marginal  annotations  from  point  to  point,  express- 
ing the  extent  of  the  previous  text;  or  of  quota- 
tions and  allusions  -which  are  found  in  various 
writers,  -which  indicate  either  the  locality  of  some 
passage  in  a  quoted  work,  or  the  compass  of  the 
whole  or  part  of  the  works  of  a  given  author. 
For  example,  at  the  close  of  Isoerates,  liusiris,  in 
Codex  Urbinas,  we  have  in  the  Archaic,  character 
the  number  390  ;  while  on  the  margin  of  the  same 
work,  in  the  more  recent  character,  we  have  on 
fol.  22",  10  (§  25),  before  tovtuv  olrioi,  the  number 
2  (B);  and  on  2.V,  12  (S  39),  before  iryovoTac  rj  toiV;, 
the  number  3  (T) ;  and  these  numbers  represent 
the  second  and  third  hundreds  of  lines  measured 
on  some  exemplar,  either  actual  or  ideal;  Dioge- 
nes Lae'rtius  quotes  a  passage  from  Chrysippus, 
nan  roiif  ^(A/odc  bt!\ovc;  and  Galen  estimates  the 
extent  of  a  certain  portion  of  the  works  of  Hip- 
pocrates at  two  hundred  and  forty  verses ;  tovtov 
7of'  (Sii37dov  to  liiv  KO.T&  rb  Iv  ypa/ipta  fiipot;  Td  npurov 
rig  a/i'  a-lxav;  i^r/KU  (Galen,  in  Hippokratem  de  nat. 
horn.,  xv.  p.  9). 

Full  collections  of  such  data  may  be  found  in 
Ritschl :  Opusc.  Philol.,  vol.  i.  pp.  74  sqq.  ;  and 
Birt :  Das  Antike  Buchwcsen,  c.  4. 

Every  thing  in  these  data  suggests  that  the  nu- 
meration has  reference  to  standard  lines  or  copies  ; 
and  since  the  actual  number  of  lines  in  the  manu- 
scripts never  tallies  with  the  stiohometric  record, 
and  we  are  unable  to  point  to  any  copies  which 
do  furnish  an  agreement,  it  is  evident  that  there 
is  somewhere  a  common  unit  of  measurement 
upon  which  these  subscriptions  and  quotations 
are  based:  in  other  words,  the  arixoi;  must  have 
an  element  of  fixity  in  it,  even  if  it  be  not  abso- 
lutely fixed. 

It  is  important,  therefore,  to  determine  in  what 
direction  the  meaning  of  ar'vxoq  deflects  from  its 
normal  indefinite  sense  of  line,  nut;  and  verse. 

The  term  orixoe  is  of  itself  extremely  vague. 
It  may  be  nothing  more  than  row  or  line  ;  as,  e.g., 
the  LXX.  use  it  for  the  rows  of  stones  in  the  high 
priest's  breastplate ;  or,  in  a  military  sense,  it  may 
represent  the  number  of  men  in  a  rank  or  file  of 
soldiers,  especially  the  latter;  and  so  in  other  cases. 
But  in  literature  it  is  easy  to  demonstrate  that  the 
arixo^  is  deflected  in  meaning  in  the  direction  of 
a  hexameter  line.  In  the  first  place,  such  a  unit 
is  convenient  for  the  comparison  of  prose-works 
with  poetry;  in  the  next  place,  we  have  actual 
instances  of  prose-passages  reduced  to  their  equiva- 
lent verse-lengths ;  in  the  third  place,  we  may 
actually  find  the  term  crixor  used  of  hexameter 
poetry,  in  distinction  from  any  other;  and,  finally, 
we  may  actually  divide  any  given  work  into  hex- 
ameter rhythms,  and  compare  our  results  with  the 
transmitted  numerical  data.  If  we  take  these 
points  in  order,  we  may  say  that  the  prose-unit  is 
more  likely  to  be  taken  from  poetry  than  the  unit 
of  measurement  for  poetry  is  likely  to  be  adopted 
from  prose ;  for  the  line  of  poetry  is  already 
measured  in  a  sensibly  constant  unit,  and  no  rea- 
son exists  for  a  change  of  that  unit.  The  only 
question  that  would  arise  here  is  whether  we 
ought  not  to  expect  a  variety  of  units  of  measure- 
ment; as,  for  instance,  an  iambic  unit  in  distinc- 
tion from  a  hexameter  unit.  It  is  sufficient  to 
observe  at  this  point,  that  such  varieties  of  meas- 
urement, if  they  exist,  are  extremely  rare. 


In  regard  to  the  actual  reduction  of  a  prose- 
passage  to  its  equivalent  verse-length,  we  have 
an  important  case  in  Galen  (v.  (if>5,  ed.  Kiihu), 
where,  having  quoted  a  sentence  from  Hippocrat  es, 
he  continues :  — 

tic  plv  uvtoc  6  lo)  hi;  tvvea  hat  Tptuiiovra  avMa/Suv  birep 
tou  dvolv  nut,  7](j.lg£ui;  t'Tujv  t^a/xirpuv  KT£. 

If  Galen  then  reckons  thirty-nine  syllables  as 
being  equivalent  to  two  hexameters  and  a  half, 
or,  as  he  continues,  eighty-two  syllables  to  five 
hexameters,  the  hexameter  can  hardly  be  different 
from  a  sixteen-syllabled  rhythm.  We  are  invited, 
therefore,  to  the  assumption  that  stichometric 
measurement  is  made  by  preference  in  syllables 
of  which  sixteen  go  to  the  hexameter,  or  unit- 
verse.  The  number  16  invites  attention  as  being 
the  number  of  syllables  in  the  first  line  of  the 
Iliwl,  and  as  being  a  square  number,  a  peculiarity 
which  always  had  a  certain  attractiveness  for  early 
calculators. 

That  the  term  <rri,roc  deflects  in  the  direction  of 
hexameter  verse  as  against  any  other  line  of  poetry 
which  might  have  been  chosen  for  a  proper  unit 
of  measurement,  will  appear  from  Alontfaucon 
(Bibl.  Coislin,  p.  597),  where  there  is  quoted  from 
a  tenth-century  manuscript  the  following  cata- 
logue of  poets :  — 

TTepl  TTOLTjrCiV 

dijot  dill  oiLXoiv  nal  Id^GiV  Eippaaav. 

"O/I^poi;  GTl\OVQ,   'AtVoXXojVLO^  orixovr,   CiciiKjKTOf;  OfiOLUC, 

"Aparoi;  Ofiotuc,  NtKavdpoc;  6fi6ib)(;,  Mevavdpoi;  itififtovt;  ht\. 

This  broad  division  of  poets  into  writers  by 
arixot  and  writers  of  iambics  can  only  have  result- 
ed from  a  specialization  of  the  meaning  of  the 
term  arixog  by  constant  use  in  a  particular  sense. 

In  the  demonstration  of  the  same  point  by  actual 
measurement,  the  most  important  researches  are 
those  published  by  the  late  Ch.  Graux,  in  the 
Revue  de  PMlologie,  April,  1878,  in  which  he  de- 
monstrated, by  an  actual  estimation  of  the  number 
of  letters  in  certain  works,  that  the  arlxor  repre- 
sented not  a  clause,  nor  a  number  of  words,  but  a 
fixed  quantity  of  writing.  The  average  number  of 
letters  to  the  verse  he  found  to  vary  between  nar- 
row limits,  generally  thirty-four  to  thirt3'-eight 
letters;  and  an  enumeration  of  the  letters  in  fifty 
lines  of  the  Iliad  opened  at  random  supplied  him 
with  an  average  of  37.7  letters  to  the  verse.  This 
very  important  identification  of  the  arixoc  with  the 
hexameter  is  the  starting-point  for  a  great  many 
new  critical  investigations  as  to  the  integrity  of 
transmitted  texts,  their  early  form,  etc.  Whether 
the  unit  of  measurement  is  a  certain  number  of 
syllables,  or  a  certain  number  of  letters,  is  not  easy 
to  decide.  We  may  be  tolerably  certain  that  the 
measured  line  is,  as  above  stated,  a  space-line,  and 
not  a  sense-line ;  but  to  discriminate  between  a 
letter-line  and  a  syllable-line  is  a  more  delicate 
matter.  If  we  adopt  the  former,  we  must  probably 
fix  the  unit  at  thirty-six  letters,  because  this  is  the 
nearest  symmetrical  number  to  the  average  hex- 
ameter. We  have  very  few  instances,  however,  in 
which  the  actual  letters  of  a  line  are  found  to  be 
numbered ;  while  we  can  readily  trace  the  custom 
of  limiting  a  line  by  the  division  of  the  syllables, 
in  the  earliest  manuscripts.  Moreover,  we  have 
the  actual  measurement  in  the  passage  quoted 
from  Galen;  and  Pliny  seems  to  allude  to  the  cus- 
tom of  syllable-counting,  when,  in  one  of  his  epis- 
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ties,  he  demands  an  equally  long  reply  from  his 
correspondent,  and  threatens  to  count,  not  only  the 
pages,  but  the  verses  on  the  page,  and  the  syllables 
of  each  verse  ("  Ego  non  paginas  tan  turn,  sed  ver- 
sus etiam  syllabasque  nuinerabo." — Pliny,  iv.  11). 
The  preference  must,  therefore,  be  given  to  the 
syllable-line,  though,  perhaps,  not  entirely  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  other.  It  is  comparatively  easy 
to  count  the  compass  of  a  book  in  sixteen-syllable 
rhythms,  but  a  toilsome  enough  process  to  estimate 
•with  equal  accuracy  the  number  of  thirty-six-letter 
lines. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  relative  sizes 
of  the  two  line-units.  M.  Graux  deduces  37.7 
as  the  average  hexameter  in  letters,  and  Diels 
{Hermes,  xvii.  Bd.)  makes  the  average  of  the 
first  fifty  lines  in  Homer  to  be  15.6  syllables. 
A  verse  of  sixteen  syllables  is  then  equivalent 
to  about  1.074  verses  of  thirty-six  letters  each. 
In  precisely  the  same  way  as  M.  Graux  deter- 
mined the  average  number  of  letters  to  the  verse 
from  the  total  stichometry,  in  the  manuscripts  of 
Herodotus,  Demosthenes,  Eusebius,  Gregory  of 
Nazianzus,  etc.,  we  may  proceed  to  examine  the 
partial  stichometry.  This  has  been  done  for  Isoc- 
rates  by  Fuhr  (llliein.  Mus.,  Bd.  37,  p.  468)  ;  for 
the  Plato  manuscripts,  by  Schanz  (Hermes,  xvi.  p. 
309)  ;  and  for  the  Demosthenes  manuscripts,  by 
W.  v.  Christ,  in  a  very  able  discussion  entitled 
Die  Attici/sansr/abe  des  Demosthenes,  Miinchen,  188l'. 
The  partial  stichometry  is  of  the  highest  value 
for  the  study  of  texts;  and  in  every  case  the  data 
which  it  supplies  are  found  to  accord  very  closely 
with  our  fundamental  statements  as  to  the  paleo- 
graphical  meaning  of  the  word  orlxor. 

(Some  degree  of  confusion  is  introduced  by  the 
existence,  apparently,  in  early  times,  of  an  alter- 
native iambic  verse  of  twelve  syllables,  as  well 
as  by  the  introduction  of  writing  by  Cola  and 
Commalii.  The  latter  of  these  points  has  been  an 
especial  ground  of  combat,  in  consequence  of  the 
countenance  which  the  custom  seemed  to  lend  to 
the  theory  of  sense-lines  in  opposition  to  space- 
lines.  The  explanation  of  the.  matter  seems  to  be 
as  follows  :  when  the  earlier  uncial  form  of  writ- 
ing was  deserted  for  one  more  convenient  for 
purposes  of  reading  and  recitation,  the  text  was 
broken  up  into  short  sentences,  named,  according 
to  their  lengths,  Cola  and  Commata  ;  and  in  some 
instances  an  attempt  was  made,  not  only. to  num- 
ber these  Cola,  so  as  to  form  a  colomtlry  similar 
to  stichometry,  and  sharing  the  advantages  which 
it  offered  for  reference  and  book-measuring,  but 
even  to  accommodate  the  arrangement  of  these 
Cola  so  as  to  reproduce  the  original  number 
of  verses.  Thus  we  find  the  rhetorician  Castor 
(Wah.  Rhet.  Or.,  iii.  721)  discussing  the  pseudo- 
oration  of  Demosthenes  against  Philip  as  follows: 
tovtov  tuv  XOyov  cn^o/iev  Karu  kuXov  KaravrijaavTec  etc 
rrjv  TtonurrjTa  tuv  kuXuv  Kara  tov  uptdfidv  ruv  kyuufiEvov 
h  role  lipxaioiQ  fiifiXioic,  <jf  c/xiTpriaev  avrhc;  6  Ariixoadivnc 
rdv  idwv  Vjyov.  It  seems  also  that  this  change  of 
form  took  place  first  for  those  books  which  were 
publicly  recited,  or  which  had  a  semi-poetical 
structure;  so  that  the  oldest  Bible  manuscripts 
desert  the  continuous  uncial  writing  in  the 
Psalms,  in  Job,  the  Proverbs,  Canticles,  etc.  ;  and 
St.  Jerome  proposed  to  imitate  this  peculiarly 
divided  text  in  the  prophets:  "  Sed  quod  in  Demos- 
thene  et  Tullio  solet  fieri,  ut  per  cola  scribautur  el 


commata,  qui  utique  prosa  el  non  versibus  conscrip- 
serunt,  .  nos   quoque  utilitati   legentium  provi- 

dentes,  interprelationem  novam  novo  scribendi  genere 
distinximus  "  (preface  to  Isaiah) . 

We  shall  now  turn  to  the  stichometry  of  the 
New  Testament,  and  in  particular  to  the  Epistles : 
here  we  shall  show  that  the  theory  already  ad- 
vanced is  completely  confirmed,  and  that  we  have 
a  very  powerful  critical  implement  for  the  restora- 
tion of  early  New-Testament  texts  in  the  tradi- 
tional data.  As  before,  we  have  both  total  and 
partial  stichometry.  There  is,  however,  a  good 
deal  of  variation  between  the  transmitted  data, 
arising  from  various  causes,  such  as  variation  in 
the  text,  variation  in  the  unit  employed  in  the 
measurement,  difference  in  versions  measured,  and 
difference  in  the  abbreviations  employed.  The 
greatest  authority,  however,  for  New-Testament 
stichometry,  is  found  in  the  work  of  Euthalius, 
edited  by  Zacagni,  Collect.  Mon.  Antiq.  Eccles. 
Grcec.,  Rome,  1698;  Migne,  Patrol.,  Grcec,  torn. 
85.  Euthalius  was  a  deacon  of  the  Church  of 
Alexandria,  and  afterwards  bishop  of  Sulca,  sup- 
posed to  be  a  small  city  in  Upper  Egypt.  He  has 
frequently  but  erroneously  been  credited  with  the 
introduction  of  stichometry  to  the  New  Testament, 
and  these  verses  which  he  measured  have  been 
by  many  persons  identified  with  the  colon-writing 
previously  described.  There  is  very  little  ground 
for  any  such  ideas ;  and  we  shall  find  that  the 
ctlxoi  mentioned  by  Euthalius  are  hexameters  of 
sixteen  syllables,  a  very  slight  allowance  being 
made  for  certain  common  abbreviations.  The 
work  of  Euthalius  consisted  in  editing  the  Acts 
and  Catholic  Epistles,  with  a  complete  system  of 
prologues,  prefaces,  and  quotations :  every  book 
was  divided  into  lections,  and  to  every  lection,  as 
well  as  to  the  greater  part  of  the  prefaces,  was 
appended  its  numerical  extent.  The  verses  were 
also  marked  on  the  margin  from  fifty  to  fifty. 
AVe  have  thus  a  mine  of  stichometric  information 
sufficient  to  test  any  theory  in  the  closest  manner. 
Moreover,  the  work  has  this  importance,  that 
Euthalius  professes  to  have  measured  his  verses 
accurately,  and  to  have  employed  the  best  manuscripts ; 
viz.,  those  preserved  in  the  Pamphilian  Library  at 
Caasarea.  It  thus  appears  that  we  have  the  right 
to  set  a  high  value  on  the  measurements  made, 
on  the  ground  of  antiquity  as  well  as  of  accuracy. 

We  shall  now  test  these  results  given  by  Eutha- 
lius for  the  lections  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  ; 
and,  taking  no  account  of  the  abbreviations  which 
might  have  been  found  in  the  text,  we  shall  di- 
vide the  text  of  the  Acts  in  AYestcott  and  Hort's 
New  Testament  into  sixteen-syllabled  rhythms. 
If  we  had  allowed  for  abbreviation,  the  results 
would  have  been  somewhat  less,  as  we  might  sub- 
tract a  syllable  at  every  occurrence  of  the  words 
6tbc  and  xpiGTds,  and  t\\  o  syllables  for  each  occur- 
rence of  Inaoiie  and  kvdioc,  with  perhaps  a  few  other 
rarely  recurring  words,  as  narfip,  ovpavoe.  Our  data 
for  Euthalius  are  taken  from  Cod.  Escorial,  ij>.  iii. 
6,  as  there  are  some  errors  in  Zacagni's  figures. 

Allowing  for  one  or  two  obvious  corruptions, 
such  as  the  dropping  of  the  figure  p  in  lection  6, 
the  agreement  is  very  complete. 

The  lines  of  the  following  table  are  nearly 
hexameters,  so  that  the  table  affords  a  picture 
of  the  arrangement  of  an  early  bicolumnar  Co- 
dex :  — 
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Lection. 

r.cgiiiH. 

<'od.  Esc. 

WYntcutt  and 
16. rl. 

1 

l.i 

40 

40 

'J, 

l.i'i 

:io 

".0 

;i 

2.1 

109 

111 

4 

:i.1 

136 

143 

p( 

4.:'.2 

100 

121 

ti 

6.1 

ss 

190 

i 

<"».  1     (dyeVcTo) 

92 

94 

s 

9.1 

75 

77 

!l 

!  1 .  L'o 

216 

21(1 

10 

11.27 

283 

272 

11 

15.1 

196 

201 

12 

17.1 

164 

164 

IS 

19.1 

2:  '.ii 

242 

14 

21.15 

293 

307 

15 

24.27 

16S 

161) 

16 

27.1 

19S 

192 

Still  more  remarkable  is  the  harmony  between 
the  measured  text  of  Westcott  and  Hort  and  the 
Euthalian  figures,  when  we  allow  for  the  ab- 
breviations previously  mentioned.  We  give  the 
results  for  the  Epistles  in  a  form  suitable  for 
comparison.  The  first  column  represents  the 
stichometric  number  supplied  by  Euthalius  and 
the  best  manuscripts  ;  the  second  gives  the  result 
of  the  actual  subdivision  of  the  text  of  Westcott 
and  Hort  into  sixteen-syllabled  verses;  and  the 
third  expresses  the  same  result  with  the  proper 
deduction  made  for  four  leading  abbreviations. 


James 

237  or  242 

240 

237 

1  Peter  . 

236  or  242 

245 

240 

2  Peter  . 

154 

162 

158 

1  John  . 

274 

26S 

262 

2.Tohn  . 

30 

31 

30 

3  John  . 

32 

31 

31 

Jude 

m 

70 

68 

920 

942 

919 

1  Corinthians     . 

870 

897 

874 

2  Corinthians     . 

590 

610 

596 

Galatians  . 

293 

304 

296 

Ephesians 

:;12 

325 

314 

Philippians    ,     . 

208 

21 S 

209 

Colossians 

208 

215 

209 

1  Thessalonians, 

193 

202 

194 

2  Thessalonians, 

106 

112 

106 

Hebrews   .         . 

703 

714 

705 

1  Timothy      . 

230 

239 

234 

2  Timothy      .     . 

172 

177 

170 

Titus     .     .     . 

97 

98 

97 

Philemon  .     .     . 

::s 

42 

40 

The  agreement  between  the  first  and  third  col- 
umns is  very  complete  and  decisive  as  a  test  of 
the  hypothesis  proposed  with  regard  to  the  nature 
of  the  Euthalian  arixoi. 

In  the  Gospels  the  data  may  be  handled  in  a 
similar  manner;  but  the  difficulties  arising  from 
variety  of  text,  etc.,  are  great:  moreover,  many 
manuscripts  transmit  not  only  the  number  of 
verses,  but  also  another  number  corresponding  to 
the  pfiiiara  of  the  separate  books.  We  have  from 
a  large  group  of  cursive  manuscripts  the  following 
numbers  for  the  four  Gospels  :  — 


Matthew. 

Mark. 

Luke. 

John. 

prjixara 

2524 
2560 

1675 
1016 

3803 
2740 

1938 
2024 

From  this  it  appears  that  the  number  of  (>T)fmra 
is  sometimes  in  excess,  and  sometimes  in  defect, 
of  the  number  of  verses.  What  these  f>7i/ia.Ta  are 
is  a  hard  question.  Some  persons  have  identified 
them  with  the  arixot, —  a  supposition  that  will 
scarcely  bear  scrutiny.  It  is  doubtful,  moreover, 
whether  the  verses  of  the  (Iospels  are  measured 
by  the  same  unit  as  we.  found  employed  in  the 
Acts  and  Epistles.  Afil'tecn-syllabled  hexameter 
seems  to  agree  best  with  the  traditional  figure. 
The  Gospel  of  John,  in  the  text  of  "Westcott  and 
Hort,  is  2,025  abbreviated  fifteen-syllabled  hex- 
ameters, an  almost  absolute  agreement  with  the 
result  given  above  (2,024).  For  the  oilier  Gospels 
the  matter  must  be  left  for  more  extended  inves- 
tigation. 

Lit. — Birt:  Dux  Aulike  Bucleirexen,  1882; 
Blass  :  "  Zur  Frage  fiber  die  Stichometrie,"  llhiin. 
Mits.,  N.F.,  xxiv.,  1869;  "  Stichometrie  u.  Kolom- 
etrie,"  Rhein.  Mux.,  N.F.,  xxxiv.,  1S79;  Christ: 
Attikux-Auxijahe  des  Demoxt/nui's,  Miinchen,  1882; 
Diels:  "  Stichometrisches,"  y/cra/es,  xvii.;  Fuim: 
"  Stichometrisches,"  Rhein.  Mux.,  xxxvii.,  1S82; 
Graux  :  "  Stichometrie,"  Recite  de  Philologie, 
Avril,  1878;  Harris:  American  Journal  of  Phi- 
lology, No.  xii.  Supplement,  and  Nos.  xiv.,  xv. ; 
Bitschl.  Opuxeu/a  I'/iilolof/ica,  vol.  i. ;  Schanz : 
" Stichometry," II ermex,  xvi.  p.  309,  1881;  Scrive- 
ner: Prolegomena  lo  Codex  Bezcc,  etc.;  Tischex- 
DORP  :  Monniuruta  Sacra  Inedita,  Nov.  coll.,  i.  p. 
xvii.,etc. ;  Vohel  :  Rhein.  Mux..  N.F.,ii. ;  Waciis- 
muth:  "  Stichometrisches  u.  Bibliothekariscb.es," 
Rhein.  Mux.,  N.F.,  xxxiv.,  1879;  "Stichometrie 
und  kein  Ende,"  Rhein.  Mux.,  N.F.,  xxxiv.,  1879  ; 
ZaCAGNI  :  Collectanea  momrmentornm  veterum  Ec- 
clexice  Grcecw,  Rome,  1698.     J.  RENDEL  HARRIS. 

STIEFEL  (STIFEL),  Michael,  a  distinguished 
arithmetician  of  the  Reformation ;  was  b.  at  Ess- 
lingen,  April  19,  1186;  entered  the  Augustinian 
convent  there,  left  it  for  Wittenberg  in  1020 ; 
stood  on  friendly  terms  with  Luther;  after  hold- 
ing several  pastorates,  was  appointed  in  1558 
professor  of  mathematics  at  Jena,  v>  ith  a  salary  of 
forty  florins  (afterwards  increased  to  sixty  florins); 
d.  in  Jena,  April  19,  1507.  In  1532  he  published 
Ein  Rtchenbuchlein  ram  End  Chrixti,  in  which, 
upon  the  basis  of  the  figures  in  Daniel,  he  set  the 
day  of  judgment  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning 
of  Oct.  19,  1533.  His  arithmetical  studies  and 
works  (Rtcheubuch  con  d.  icclxeheu  und  deutschen 
Pracktick,  1546,  etc.)  did  much  to  promote  the 
study  of  mathematics  in  Germany.  Luther  called 
Stiefel  a  "  pious,  learned,  moral,  and  industrious 
man."  c.  tfcinvARZ. 

STIEKNA  (or  DE  STEKEN),  Conrad,  also  called 
Conradus  ab  Austria,  one  of  the  forerunners  of 
John  llus;  d.  at  Prague,  1369.  Balbinus  speaks 
of  him  as  preacher  in  the  Tern  church,  Prague. 
He  zealously  condemned  the  hypocrisy,  simony, 
and  licentiousness  of  the  priests,  which  he  de- 
scribed in  dark  colors.  In  his  larger  work,  Accu- 
xatiouex  Meudieanliuin,  he  attacked  with  great 
heat  the  orders  of  begging  friars,  and  did  not 
spare  the  bishops.  See  Boiinslav  Balbinus: 
Epitome  hixlorica  re  rum  Bohemicarum,  Prag,  1677; 
Zitte  :  Lehensbexehreihungen  d.  dreij  auxgezeicli- 
netsten  Vorldiifer  d.  herulimlen  M.  ./.  fTux,  Prag, 
178G  (to  be  used  with  caution);  Jordan:  D. 
I'orlihjJ'er  d.  Hussitenthums  in  Jliihmen,  Leipzig, 
1846.  neudecker. 
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STIER,  Rudolf  Ewald,  a  distinguished  German 
exegete;  was  b.  at  Fraustadt,  March  17,  1800  ;  d. 
at  Eisleben,  Dec.  16,  1862.  Set  apart  for  the 
study  of  law,  he  entered  the  university  of  Jena 
in  1815,  but  the  year  following  enrolled  himself 
among  the  students  of  theology.  His  ideals  at 
that  time  were  Jahn  and  Jean  Paul,  with  the 
latter  of  whom  he  carried  on  a  correspondence. 
In  1818  he  went  to  Halle,  where  he  was  chosen 
president  of  the  Halle  Burschenschaft.  It  was 
not  till  1819  that  he  truly  gave  himself  up  to 
Christ,  and  began  the  study  of  theology  from  the 
proper  motive.  The  occasion  of  this  change  was 
the  death  of  a,  young  lady  whom  he  loved.  He 
then  went  to  Berlin,  and  after  completing  his 
studies,  successively  held  the  position  of  teacher 
at  Wittenberg,  Karalene,  and  in  the  missionary 
institute  of  Basel.  In  1829  he  became  pastor 
at  Frankleben.  The  writer  of  this,  at  an  inn, 
got  the  following  answer  to  a  question  about 
Stier:  "He  is  a  mystic."  On  asking  what  that 
meant,  he  received  the  reply,  "  They  are  the 
preachers  who  live  as  they  preach."  In  1838 
Stier  was  called  to  Wichlinghausen  in  the  Wup- 
perthal,  from  which  he  retired  in  1846,  and  passed 
three  years  in  literary  activity  at  Wittenberg. 
He  was  then  appointed  superintendent  at  Schkeu- 
ditz,  and  in  1859  at  Eisleben.  If  any  theolo- 
gian has  had  to  learn  the  "  theology  of  the  cross  " 
by  bodily  pains,  it  was  Stier.  He  was  married  to 
the  sister  of  the  distinguished  theologian  Nitzsch. 
Stier's  principal  works  are  in  the  department 
of  biblical  exegesis.  He  was  interested  in  the 
German  translation  of  the  Bible;  wrote  Altes  u. 
Neues  in  deulscher  Bibel,  Basel,  1828,  and  Darf 
Luther's  Bibel  unberichtigt  bleibenf,  Halle,  1836; 
was  associated  with  Von  Meyer  in  the  last  edi- 
tion of  his  translation,  1842,  and  prepared  an 
edition  of  his  own  in  1856  (Bielefeld),  in  which 
many  changes  were  introduced.  His  principal 
work  was  the  Words  of  the  Lord  Jesus  {Reden  d. 
Herrn,  1st  ed.,  1843,  3  vols.),  [3d  ed.  1870-74, 
7  vols.  ;  Eng.  trans,  by  Pope,  Edinb.,  9  vols.  ; 
revised  by  Drs.  Strong  and  H.  B.  Smith,  N.Y., 
1869,  3  vols.].  It  is  a  storehouse  of  information 
and  practical  suggestion  for  ministers,  among 
whom  it  has  had  a  wide  circulation.  Stier  bases 
his  exegesis  upon  a  firm  faith  in  inspiration,  and 
is  dogmatic  and  mystical  rather  than  historic 
and  critical.  I  wrote  to  him,  "  You  are  a  Chris- 
tian cabalist;"  to  which  he  replied,  "You  are 
a  pietistic  rationalist."  The  Words  of  the  Lord 
Jesus,  like  all  his  works,  lacks  in  conciseness  and 
point.  Among  his  other  exegetical  writings  are, 
Auslegung  von  70  ausgewahlten  Psalmen,  1834-36; 
[Jesaias  nicht  Pseudo-Isaias,  1851 ;  D.  Reden  d. 
Apostel,  trans,  by  Venables  (The  Words  of  the 
Apostles),  Edinb.,  1869;  D.  Reden  d.  Engel,  1860, 
Eng.  trans.,  The  Words  of  Angels,  Lond.,  1862]. 
Among  Stier's  other  writings  are  a  treatise  on 
homiletics,  Grundriss  d.  Keryktik,  1830,  2d  ed., 
1844;  Formenlehre  d.  hebraischen  Sprache,  1833, 
Berlin,  1849;  Luther's  Katechismus,  etc.,  6th  ed., 
1855.  [See  his  Life,  by  his  sons,  Wittenberg,  1868, 
2d  ed.,  1871.]  thoiuck. 

ST1GMATIZATION  (from  the  Greek  oriy/ia  "a 
mark  ")  denotes  a  spontaneous  formation  of 
wounds  closely  resembling  those  our  Lord  re- 
ceived by  being  crowned  with  thorns,  crucified, 
and  pierced  with  a  spear.     The  first  instance  of 


such  stigmatization  is  that  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi, 
who  in  1224,  two  years  before  his  death,  saw  the 
crucified  Saviour  in  a  vision,  and,  when  he  awak- 
ened from  the  trance,  found  himself  marked  on 
hands  and  feet  with  the  marks  of  crucifixion. 
Thomas  of  Celano,  Bonaventura,  Alexander  IV., 
and  many  others  testified  as  eye-witnesses  to  the 
truth  of  the  statement.  Only  the  Dominicans 
would  not  believe  it.  In  Castile  and  Leon  they 
openly  denied  the  fact ;  a  bishop  of  Olmiitz  for- 
bade to  sell  in  his  diocese  representations  of  St. 
Francis  with  the  stigmata;  and  a  Dominican 
monk,  Evechard  of  Oppau  in  Moravia,  protested 
that  the  whole  story  was  a  product  of  the  egotism 
and  deceitfulness  of  the  Franciscans.  Later  on, 
stigmatization  became  not  so  very  rare  in  the 
Roman-Catholic  Church.  The  last  who  was 
canonized  on  that  account  was  the  Capuchin  nun 
Veronica  Giuliani  (d.  at  Citta  di  Castello  in 
1727):  the  canonization  took  place  in  1831.  But 
several  pretended  instances  have  occurred  in  the 
present  century.  Maria  of  Mori,  living  at  Kal- 
tern,  in  the  southern  part  of  Tyrol,  received  the 
stigmata  on  her  hands  and  feet  in  1833,  when  she 
was  twenty-two  years  old.  She  was  visited  by 
more  than  forty  thousand  people  before  she  re- 
tired into  the  Franciscan  nunnery  at  Kaltern. 
[Even  the  Protestant  Church  can  boast  of  in- 
stances of  stigmatization.  In  1820  a  pious  maiden 
in  Saxony  received  the  stigmata  under  great  suffer- 
ings, fell  into  a  deathlike  state  on  Good  Friday, 
but  began  to  recover  on  Easter  morning.  The 
most  recent  case  in  the  Roman-Catholic  Church 
is  the  Belgian  Louise  Lateau,  who  in  1873  at- 
tracted great  attention  by  her  flowing  wounds. 
Thousands  came  to  see  her,  but  suspicion  was 
aroused  by  the  air  of  secrecy  which  surrounded 
her.  She  was  closely  watched,  and  the  priests  re- 
fused to  allow  herto  be  examined  by  surgeons.  The 
excitement  soon  passed  away  ;  and  she  died  (set. 
32),  scarcely  noticed,  in  August,  1883.  It  is  note- 
worthy that  stigmatization  occurred  on  a  man  in 
only  one  case,  and  that  the  women  thus  signalized 
were  sickly  and  hysterical.  Leaving  out  of  account 
the  element  of  fraud,  it  may  be  said  that  "stigmatic 
neuropathy  "  is  a  pathological  condition  of  occa- 
sional occurrence,  explicable  by  physical  and  men- 
tal conditions.  Therefore,  while  freely  admitting 
the  fact,  one  must  not  lay  any  stress  upon  it.  It  is 
no  more  a  sign  of  divine  favor  than  the  shattered 
constitution  and  disordered  brain  which  produce 
it.]  See  Malan  :  Histoire  de  S.  Francois  d' Assise, 
Paris,  1841  (ch.  14,  15);  Das  bittere  Leiden  unseres 
Herrn  J.  C,  Munich,  8th  ed.,  1852  (introduction); 
Jo.  Ennemoser:  Der  Magnetismus  im  Verhdllniss 
zur  Natur  u.  zur  Religion,  Stuttg.,  1853,  2d  ed.,  92- 
95,  131-142 ;  J.  Gorres  :  Christliche  Mystik,  1836- 
42  (ii.  pp.  410-456,  494-510).     J.  Bamberger. 

STILES,  Ezra,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Congregational; 
b.  at  North  Haven,  Conn.,  Dec.  15.  1727;  d.  in 
New  Haven,  May  12,  1795.  He  was  graduated 
at  Yale  College,  1746;  tutor  there,  1749  to  1755; 
studied  theology,  then  called  to  the  bar,  1753,  but 
began  preaching  in  1755 ;  was  pastor  in  Newport, 
R.I.,  from  1755  to  May,  1777,  when  the  place  was 
occupied  by  the  British,  and  the  congregation 
dispersed.  In  September,  1777,  he  was  elected 
president  of  Yale  College,  and  shortly  after  pro- 
fessor of  ecclesiastical  history,  and  in  1780  pro- 
fessor of  divinity.     He  published  An  Account  of 
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the  Settlement  of  Bristol,  It. I.,  Providence,  17-S5; 
History  of  three  of  the  Judges  of  King  Charles  I., 
Major-Gen.  Whalley,  Major-Gen.  Goffc,  and  Col. 
Dixwell  .  .  icith  an  Account  of  Mr.  T  heophilus 
Wale  of  Xarrac/anselt,  sn/i/nisrd  to  hare  been  one 
of  the  Judges,  Hartford,  170  I.  He  left  an  unfin- 
ished Church  History  of  Xew  hlnglaml.  and  more 
than  forty  volumes  of  niamiseripLs.  See  his  life 
by  Abiel  IIolmks,  lloston,  1 70S,  and  by  Jamk.s 
L.  Kixgsley,  in  Si'akks's  American  /lioi/ra/dii/, 
2d  ser.,  vol.  vi. 

STILLING,  a  famous  German  writer,  whose 
proper  name  was  Johann  Heinrich  Jung;  b.  at 
Grand  in  Xassau-Siegen,  Sept.  l'_',  1710;  d.  at 
Carlsruhe,  April  2,  1S17  ;  a  mystic  and  a  theosopli- , 
ist,  but  childlike  and  pure-minded,  with  a  ready 
and  energetic  sympathy  for  the  actual  sufferings 
around  him,  which,  more  than  his  apocalyptic 
visions,  made  him  one  of  the  most  popular  devo- 
tional writers  of  Germany.  His  parents  were  ex- 
ceedingly poor ;  and  while  a  young  man  he  taught 
school  two  days  a  week,  and  tailored  four,  har- 
assed by  the  anguish  of  poverty,  and  fired  by  the 
enthusiasm  for  studies,  lie,  learned  mathematics, 
Latin,  Greek,  and  even  Hebrew.  A  Roman- 
Catholic  priest  confided  to  him  a  secret  means  by 
which  to  cure  certain  eye-diseases,  and  this  cir- 
cumstance changed  his  destiny.  An  audacious 
but  successful  cure  made  him  acquainted  with  a 
well-to-do  gentleman,  whose  daughter  he  after- 
wards married ;  and  in  1771  he  went  to  Strassburg 
to  study  medicine.  He  there  obtained  something 
of  a  scientific  training,  and  became  doctor  medi- 
cinre;  but  it  was  of  still  greater  consequence  to 
him,  that  he  there  became  acquainted  with  Goethe 
and  Herder,  and  elevated  above  the  level  of  a 
somewhat  narrow  and  barren  pietism.  He  settled 
first  at  Elberfeld  as  an  eye-physician ;  and  there  he 
published,  by  the  aid  of  Goethe,  his  //.  Stilling' s 
Jugend,  which  by  its  wonderful  blending  of  poesy 
and  fact,  of  fiction  and  truth,  at  once  established 
him  as  a  writer  of  rank.  But  he  had  a  genius  for 
getting  into  debt ;  and  for  many  years  his  time 
and  labor  were  divided  between  managing  credit- 
ors, curing  poor  people's  eyes,  and  writing  devo- 
tional books  which  were  the  consolation  and 
admiration  of  the  ( lerman  people.  In  1778  he 
was  made  professor  of  political  economy  in  the 
academy  of  Kaiserslautern,  whence  he  removed, 
in  the  same  quality,  to  Heidelberg  in  1782,  and  to 
Marburg  in  1787.  But  it  was  not  until  1805  that 
he,  by  being  appointed  privy-councillor  to  the 
grand  duke  of  Baden,  was  liberated  from  drudg- 
ery and  pecuniary  troubles,  and  allowed  to  follow 
his  genius  as  an  eye-physician  and  a  devotional 
writer.  He  was  three  times  married,  and  every 
time  happily.  When  he  grew  older,  his  house, 
though  ever  so  singularly  managed,  became  a 
centre  towards  which  every  thing  grand,  or  no]  >le, 
or  suffering,  tended,  while  every  thing  base  or 
hard  crept  skulking  away.  The  most  successful 
of  his  writings  were  his  mystical  tales,  a  kind  of 
romances  at  which  both  Lavater  and  Jacob  i  tried 
their  powers,  and  which  had  a  peculiar  charm  for 
that  time:  Geschichte  des  Herm  von  Moryenlhau 
(The  Life  of  Sir  Morningdew),  Theodore  von  den 
Linden,  Florentin  von  Fahlendorn,  etc.  The  great- 
est literary  value  have  his  autobiographical  writ- 
ings :  Jugend,  Jiinglingsjahre,  Wanrlerschafl,  and 
Lehrjahre.       His    chief    theological    works    are, 


Siegi sgeschielile,  an  exposition  of  the  Revelation, 
and  Gcisferliindc,  partially  based  on  Swedenborg. 
See  Heinrotii  :  Geschichte  iles  Myslictsmus,  Leip., 
1830;  RuDHLit.vcH  :  ( 'hristliche  JHographien ;  Aus 
den  Rajnrreu,  riner  Toehler  Johann  Stilliutjs,  Bar- 
men, 1800;  Xkssler:  ICtude  the'ologique sur  Johann 
Stilling,  Strassburg,  1800.  [There  have  been 
translated  of  .lung's  works,  Theory  of  Pneuma- 
tolot/u,  London,  1834;  Autobioi/rajihi/,  1HJJ5,  2  vols., 
2d  '(■(!.,  1*12,  abridged,  1847';    Interesting    Tales, 

1837.]  MATTER. 

STILLINGFLEET,  Edward,  b.  at  Cranborne 
in  Dorsetshire,  April  17,  1035;  <1.  at  Westminster, 
March  27,  100!).  He  was  educated  at  Cambridge, 
where  he  obtained  a  fellowship  in  1053.  Just 
after  the  Restoration,  he  published  his  Irenicum, 
a  ircujioii  salee  for  the  Churches  vounds  (1661),  a 
moderate  and  healing  treatise,  very  appropriate 
in  that  age  of  fierce  ecclesiastical  strife,  and  re- 
flecting honor  on  tin;  courage  and  catholicity  of 
the  author  at  that  particular  crisis.  The  follow- 
ing year  appeared  his  Grigincs  Sacra,  or  Rational 
Account  of  the  Christian  Faith  as  to  the  Truth  and 
Dieine  Authority  of  the  Scriptures.  In  this  work 
he  criticised  the  history  and  chronology  of  heathen 
writers,  undermining  their  credibility,  and  con- 
trasting them  with  the  authors  of  the  Bible  rec- 
ords. He  dwelt  upon  the  knowledge,  fidelity,  and 
integrity  of  Moses,  and  the  inspiration  of  the 
prophets,  as  inferred  from  the  fulfilment  of  their 
prophecies.  Afterwards  he  treated  of  the  being 
of  God,  the  origin  of  the  universe,  the  nations  of 
mankind,  and  Pagan  mythology;  and  it  is  inter- 
esting to  find  that  he  appears  in  harmony  w  ith 
modern  geologists,  by  maintaining,  not  the  univer- 
sality, but  the  partial  extent,  of  the  Deluge.  Of 
course,  in  many  points,  the  work  is  superseded  by 
later  productions  ;  yet  it  remains  a  storehouse  of 
learning,  and  displays  much  logical  ability  and 
lawyer-like  habits  of  thought.  This  volume  was 
followed,  in  1665,  by  A  Rational  account  of  the 
grounds  of  the  Protestant  Religion,  a  timely  publi- 
cation, when  Popery  was  favored  by  the  court 
and  by  personages  in  the  upper  circles.  Other 
attacks  upon  Romanism,  from  the  same  pen,  were 
made  in  publications  we  have  not  room  to  specify  : 
it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  Stillingfleet  was  perhaps 
the  most  learned  and  effective  champion  of  Prot- 
estantism just  before  the  Revolution.  The  Mis- 
chiefs of  Separation,  a  sermon  which  he  preached 
in  1680,  and  which  was  immediately  published, 
gave  unmistakable  proof  that  he  had  abandoned 
the  moderate  opinions,  and  dropped  the  concili- 
atory temper,  expressed  in  his  Irenicum.  This 
brought  on  him  answers  in  the  way  of  defence, 
written  by  Owen,  Baxter,  and  other  nonconform- 
ists. But  he  candidly  acknowledged  his  mistake, 
being  perfectly  subdued  by  what  John  Howe  wrote 
on  the  subject,  "  more  like  a  gentleman,"  he  said, 
"than  a  divine,  without  any  mixture  of  rancor." 
In  1095  a  violent  dispute,  went  on  amongst  cer- 
tain nonconformists,  respecting  Antinomianism ; 
and  some  of  the  disputants  appealed  to  Stilling- 
fleet as  a  sort  of  arbitrator,  a  circumstance  which 
showed  that  by  this  time  he  had  recovered  his 
reputation  as  a  healer  of  strife.  An  active  mind 
like  his  would  meddle  in  all  sorts  of  questions, 
and  he  could  not  refrain  from  taking  part  in  the 
great  doctrinal  controversy  of  the  age.  A  Dis- 
course in  Vindication  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
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by  Stillingfleet,  was  published  in  1697.  I  If  was 
a  metaphysician,  as  well  as  a  divine,  and  criti- 
cised Locke's  Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding 
the  same  year,  following  that  up  soon  afterwards 
by  a  rejoinder  to  Locke's  reply.  lie  wrote  also 
on  other  subjects,  and  gave  "  the  best  account," 
says  Bishop  Nicolson,  "  of  the  present  state  of 
our  tithes."  A  collected  edition  of  this  author's 
works,  with  his  life  and  character,  was  published 
after  his  death  in  1699. 

As  bishop  of  Worcester,  which  he  became  in 
1689,  he  took  part  in  the  commission  for  revising 
the  Prayer-Book;  and  in  his  episcopal  capacity 
he  procured  a  stall  in  Worcester  Cathedral  for 
Bentley,  the  great  classical  scholar,  who  was  the 
prelate's  chaplain.  JOHN  STOUGHTON. 

STOCKER,  John,  of  Honiton,  Devonshire,  pub- 
lished in  the  Gospel  Magazine  (1776-77)  nine 
hymns,  which  were  reprinted  by  Daniel  Sedgwick, 
London,  1861.  Two  of  them,  "  Gracious  Spirit, 
Dove  divine,"  and  "  Thy,  mercy,  my  God,"  have 
been  widely  used.  F.  II.  BIRD. 

STOCKTON,  Thomas  Hewlings,  D.D.,  Meth- 
odist-Protestant; b.  at  Mount  Holly,  X.J.,  June 
4,  1808;  d.  in  Philadelphia,  Oct.  9,  186*.  Con- 
verted in  the  Methodist-Episcopal  Church,  he 
joined  the  Methodist-Protestant  Church  on  its 
organization,  and  in  1829  was  placed  upon  a  cir- 
cuit, lie  was  stationed  in  Baltimore,  1830;  chap- 
lain to  the  House  of  Representatives,  1*33-35, 
1859-61,  and  of  the  Senate,  1862.  He  preached 
in  Philadelphia,  1838-47,  in  Cincinnati  until  1850, 
in  Baltimore  until  1856,  in  Philadelphia,  over  an 
independent  church,  until  his  death.  lie  was 
one  of  the  most  eloquent  preachers  of  his  day. 
He  compiled  a  hymn-book  for  his  denomination 
(1837),  and  published  some  original  poetry,  and 
several  volumes  in  prose.  See  his  biography  by 
A.  Clark,  New  York,  1869,  and  by  J.  G.  Wilson, 
Philadelphia,  1869. 

STODDARD,  David  Tappan,  Congregational 
missionary;  b.  at  Northampton,  Mass.,  Dec.  2, 
1818;  d.  at  Tabriz,  Persia,  Jan.  22,  1857.  He  was 
graduated  at  Yale,  1838,  and  at  Andover  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  1841;  sailed  as  missionary  to 
the  Nestorians,  1843,  among  whom  he  labored 
successfully  for  the  rest  of  his  days.  From  1848 
to  1851  he  was  in  America  on  a  visit.  lie  was 
particularly  interested  in  the  Nestorian  youths 
whom  he  gathered  in  the  seminary  established  in 
1844  at  Oioomiah.  He  was  a  model  missionary. 
His  Grammar  of  the  Modern  Syriac  Language  was 
published  in  the  journal  of  the  American  Oriental 
Society,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  1853.  See  J.  P. 
Thompson:  Memoir  of  I).  T.  Stoddard,  New  York, 
185s. 

STODDARD,  Solomon,  Congr'egationalist ;  b. 
in  Boston,  Mass.,  1643;  d.  at  Northampton,  Mass., 
Feb.  11,  1729.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard 
College,  1662 ;  was  chaplain  in  the  Barbadoes  for 
two  years;  preached  at  Northampton  from  1669 
until  his  death,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  his 
grandson,  and  colleague  from  1727,  Jonathan  Ed- 
wards. From  1667  to  1674  he  was  first  librarian 
to  Cambridge.  He  is  remembered  for  his  theory 
that  "the  Lord's  Supper  is  instituted  to  be  a 
means  of  regeneration,"  and  that  persons  may 
and  ought  to  come  to  it,  though  they  know  them- 
selves to  be  in  a  "  natural  condition."  He  wrote 
The  safely  of  appearing  at  the  dag  of  Judr/ement  in 


the  righteousness  of  Christ,  Boston,  1687  (2d  ed., 
1729;  republished,  Edinburgh,  1792,  with  Preface 
by  Dr.  John  Erskine)  ;  The  doctrine  of  instituted 
churches  explained  and  proved  from  the  Word  of 
God,  Boston,  1700,  34  pp.,  4to ;  a  reply  to  Increase 
Mather's  The  order  of  the  Gospel,  professed  and 
practised  by  the  churches  of  Christ  in  New  England, 
justified,  etc.,  Boston  and  London,  1700;  An  Ap- 
peal to  the  learned,  being  a  vindication  of  the  right 
of  visible  saints  to  the  Lord's  Supper,  though  they  be 
destitide  of  a  saving  work  of  God's  Spirit  in  their 
hearts,  1709  ;  A  guide  to  Christ,  or  the  way  of  direct- 
ing souls  that  are  under  the  work  of  conversion,  1714; 
A  u  answer  to  some  cases  of  conscience,  1722  ("  among 
other  things,  it  discusses  whether  men  have  the 
right  to  live  at  an  inconvenient  distance  from 
church;  when  the  Lord's  Day  begins;  whether  the 
Indians  were  wronged  in  the  purchase  of  their 
land  ").  See  art.  Congregationalism,  p.  538 ; 
and  Dexter  :  Congregationalism  as  seen  in  its 
Literature. 

STOICISM,  the  noblest  system  of  morals  devel- 
oped within  the  pale  of  Greek  philosophy,  received 
its  name  from  the  place  in  Athens  in  which  its 
founder,  Zeno  of  Citium  (about  308  B.C.)  as- 
sembled his  pupils,  the  Stoa,  or  colonnade.  The 
metaphysical  foundation  of  the  system  involves  a 
final  identification  of  God  and  nature,  submerging 
both  those  ideas  in  that  of  an  inevitable  destiny. 
In  its  more  austere  forms,  stoicism  defines  moral 
perfection  as  complete  indifference  to  destiny. 
Man  shall  do  that  which  is  good,  independently 
of  surrounding  influences  and  circumstances ; 
and,  having  done  that  which  is  good,  he  shall  feel 
happy,  independently  of  the  sufferings  and  misery 
which  may  result  from  his  acts.  In  its  later  and. 
somewhat  mitigated  forms,  stoicism  defined  that 
which  is  good,  virtue,  as  conformity  to  the  all- 
controlling  laws  of  nature,  or  even  as  agreement 
between  the  human  and  the  divine  will.  Always, 
however,  it  placed  action  far  above  contempla- 
tion or  enjoyment ;  and,  byr  so  doing,  it  exercised  a 
great  influence  on  the  Roman  mind.  In  Borne  it 
found  its  most  eloquent  expounder,  Seneca,  and 
its  noblest  representatives,  Marcus  Aurelius  the 
emperor,  and  Epictetus  the  slave  ;  and  by  in- 
culcating the  duty  of  absolute  obedience  to  the 
commandments  of  duty,  of  absolute  self-sacrifice 
for  the  sake  of  virtue,  it  actually  prepared  the 
way  for  Christianity.  The  best  representation  of 
the  whole  subject  is  found  in  Zeller  :  Philosophic 
d.  Griechen,  iii.,  Eng.  trans.,  The  Stoics,  Epicureans, 
and  Skeptics,  London,  1869.  See  also  Rayaisson  : 
Essai  sur  le  Stdicisme,  Paris,  1856  ;  Dourif  :  Du 
Sluicisme  et  du  Christianisme,  Paris,  1863  ;  H.  A. 
AVinckler  :  Der  Stoicismus  elite  Wurzel  des  Chris- 
lenthums,  Leipzig,  1878;  W.  "W.  Capes:  Stoicism, 
London,  1880;  H.  W.  Benn  :  The  Greek  Philoso- 
phers, London,  1882,  2  vols.,  ii.  1-52.  See  Epic- 
tetus, Marcus  Aurelius,  Seneca. 

STOLBERG,  Friedrich  Leopold,  Count  von, 
b.  at  Bramstedt  in  Holstein,  Nov.  7,  1750 ;  d.  at 
Sondermuhlen  in  Hanover,  Dec.  5, 1819.  He  was 
educated  in  Copenhagen,  but,  under  the  influence 
of  Cramer  and  Klopstock,  studied  at  Halle  and 
Gottingen,  where  he  became  one  of  the  most 
prominent  members  of  the  Hainbund,  and  trav- 
elled (1775-76)  through  Germany  and  Switzer- 
land with  Goethe  and  Lavater.  In  1777  he  went 
to  Copenhagen  as  the  representative  of  the  prince- 
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bishop  of  Liibeck  to  the  Danish  court,  in  17SII  he 
went  to  Berlin  as  Danish  ambassador,  and  in 
1793  he  settled  as  president  of  the  government  of 
the  principality  of  Eutin.  But  the  literary  and 
political  enthusiasm  of  his  youth,  the  fruits  of 
which  were  lyrical  poems,  translations  of  limner, 
/Esehvlus,  and  Ossian,  dramas,  etc.,  gradually 
became  concentrated  on  religion ;  and  by  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Princess  Gallitzin  he  was  eonvei  ted 
to  Itomanism  in  1S00.  lie  resigned  his  position 
at  Eutin,  retired  into  private  life,  and  occupied 
himself  mostly  with  religious  authorship.  His 
principal  work  is  (deschielile  der  Religion  Jlsu 
Christi,  Hamburg,  1S06-18,  14  vols.  Among  his 
other  works  are  Betrachtungen  und  Beher^ii/uni/en 
(1819-21),  2  vols.;  a  life  of  Vincent  of  '  Paula, 
Minister,  ISIS;  Bnchlein  von  der  Liebe,  1820,  etc. 
His  collected  works  appeared  in  Hamburg,  1*25, 
20  vols.  His  life  was  written  by  A.  Nicolovius, 
Mavence,  1840. 

STONING  AMONG  THE  HEBREWS.  This 
capital  punishment  was  ordained  by  the  Mosaic 
law  for  the  following  classes  of  criminals :  [(1) 
All  who  trenched  upon  the  honor  of  Jehovah,  i.e., 
idolaters  (Lev.  xx.  2;  Dent.  xvii.  2  sq.)  and  en- 
ticers  to  idolatry  (Deut.  xiii.  6  sq.).  all  blasphem- 
ers (Lev.  xxiv.  10  sq.  ;  comp.  1  Kings  xxi.  10  sq.  ; 
Acts  vi.  13,  vii.  56  sq.),  sabbath-breakers  (Num. 
xv.  32  sq.),  fortune-tellers  and  soothsayers  (Lev. 
xx.  27),  also  false  prophets  (Deut.  xiii.  6,  11 :  in 
fine,  those  who  had  shared  in  any  accursed  thing 
(Josh.  vii.  25)  ;  (2)  Notoriously  and  incorrigi- 
bly disobedient  sons  (Deut.  xxi.  18  sq.);  (3) 
Brides  whose  tokens  of  virginity  were  wanting 
(Deut.  xxii.  20  sq.),  and  so  an  affianced  woman 
who  had  complied  with  a  seducer,  together  with 
the  seducer  himself  (ver.  23  sq.)]  According  to 
Jewish  criminal  procedure,  the  same  penalty  was 
incurred  by  those  who  cursed  their  parents,  or 
had  sexual  connection  with  their  mother,  step- 
mother, daughter-in-law,  or  with  a  beast.  Adul- 
tery also  was  punished  with  stoning  (Ezek.  xvi. 
40,  xxiii.  47  ;  John  viii.  5).  An  ox  that  had 
destroyed  human  life  was  also  stoned  (Exod.  xxi. 
2s  sq.J.  The  mode  of  stoning  seems  to  be  indi- 
cated in  the  expressions  sakal,  i.e.,  to  hit  with  a 
heavy  stone,  and  ragam,  i.e.,  to  overload  one  with 
stones.  The  place  of  execution  appears  to  have 
been  outside  of  the  city  (Lev.  xxiv.  14;  Num.  xv. 
36;  1  Kings  xxi.  10,  13;  Acts  vii.  08)  ;  and  that 
the  witnesses  threw  the  first  stone  upon  the  cul- 
prit, we  see  from  Deut.  xvii.  7;  Acts  vii.  57  sq. 
Stoning  was  a  frequent  resort  of  a  mob  (a  very 
old  practice,  Exod.  viii.  20,  xvii.  1)  in  order  to 
avenge  itself  on  the  spot  upon  such  as  had  ex- 
cited popular  ill  will  (1  Sam.  xxx.  6  ;  Luke  xx.  6; 
John  x.  31  sq.,  xi.  8 ;  Acts  v.  26,  xiv.  5-19  ;  2  Cor. 
xi.  25 ;  Josephus,  Ant.  XIV.  2, 1,  XVI.  10,  5  ;  11 V, 
II.  1,  3  ;  Life,  13,  58).  It  was  resorted  to,  not  only 
by  the  Jews,  but  also  by  Syrians  (2  Mace.  i.  16), 
Greeks  (Herod.,  ix.  5  ;  Thucyd.,  v.  GO  ;  Paus.,  viii. 
5,  8;  jElian,  Var.  Hist.  v.  19  ;  Curtius,  vii.  21),  and 
other  nations. 

Lit.  —  Ring  :  De  lapidaiione  Hehrceorum,  Franc- 
fort,  1716;  Michaelis:  Moso itches  Recht,  §  234 
sq. ;  Saalsciiutz  :  Mosaisches  Recht,  pp.  459,  462  ; 
Otho  :  Lex.  Rabb.,  pp.  317  sq.  ;  Carpzo  v  :  Appar. 
Criticus,  pp.  121,  581  sq.,  583  sq.  LEYRER. 

STORR,  Gottlob  Christian.  See  Tubingen 
School. 


STOWELL,  Hugh,  an  eminent  evangelical 
clergyman  ;  rector  of  Christ  Church,  Salford ; 
canon  of  Chester,  etc. ;  was  b.  at  Douglas,  Isle  of 
Man,  Dec.  3,  171)9  ;  and  d.  at  Salford,  Oct.  8,  D.OO. 
A  memoir  by  Rev.  J.  B.  Marsden  appeared  1868. 
I  le  wrote  The  Pleasures  of  Religion,  with  other 
Poems  (1832),  Tntclarianism  tested  (1845,  2  vols.), 
and  .  I  Model  for  Mm  of  Business  ;  and  edited  A 
Selection,  of  l'snlins  and.  Ili/mns  (1831),  containing 
the  very  popular  "From  every  stormy  wind  that 
blows."  His  forty-six  hymns  were  published  by 
his  son  and  successor,  1868.  F.  m.  bird. 

STRABO,  Walafried  (Walafridus  Slrabus,  "the 
squinter"),  d.  July  17,  849;  was,  according  to  some 
writers,  a  Suabian  by  birth,  according  to  others 
an  Anglo-Saxon  ;  studied  at  St.  Gall,  Ileichenau, 
and  finally  at  Fulda,  under  lihabanus  Maurus,  and 
was  in  842  made  abbot  of  Keichenau.  He  was 
a  very  prolific  writer.  His  principal  work  is 
the  so-called  Glossa  ordinarirt,  a  huge  exegetical 
compilation,  the  oldest  printed  edition,  —  without 
date  or  place,  comprising  four  volumes  in  folio, — 
which  for  several  centuries  formed  the  principal 
source  and  the  highest  authority  of  biblical  sci- 
ence in  the  Latin  Church,  and  was  used  down  to 
the  seventeenth  century.  Another  work  of  his, 
De  exordiis  et  increment-is  rerum  ecclesictsticarum, 
printed  in  Hittorp's  Scriplores  des  ofjiciis  die  mis, 
Cologne,  1568,  is  also  of  interest.  It  is  a  kind  of 
handbook  in  ecclesiastical  archaeology,  treating  in 
thirty-one  chapters  various  ceremonies,  altars, 
bells,  images,  etc.  He  also  wrote  poems  and  his- 
torical works.  ED.  REUSS. 

STRAPHAN,  Joseph,  was  author  of  three 
hymns  in  Rip] ion's  Selection,  1787.  They  have 
been  more  or  less  copied,  and  one,  on  .Sunday- 
school  work,  extensively.  F.  M.  bird. 

STRAUSS,  David  Fried  rich,  b.  at  tudwigsburg 
near  Stuttgart,  in  the  kingdom  of  AViirttemberg, 
Jan.  27,  1808 ;  d.  there  Feb.  8,  1874.  He  studied 
theology  (1825-30)  at  the  university  of  Tubingen, 
where  he  came  under  the  influence  of  Baur,  who 
had  formerly  been  his  teacher  in  the  seminary 
at  Blaubeuren.  He  took  up  first  with  the  ideas 
of  Schelling,  and  then  wdth  those  of  the  mystic 
Jacob  Boehme.  He  became  profoundly  interested 
in  natural  magic  in  its  different  forms.  But  the 
study  of  Schleiermacher  dissipated  his  mysticism. 
Theology  had,  however,  less  attractions  for  him 
than  Hegel's  philosophy,  which,  indeed,  combined 
the  two.  He  passed  his  final  examinations  wdth 
distinction,  and  became  assistant  minister  in  a 
little  village  near  Ludwigsburg.  His  simple  dis- 
courses were  enjoyed  by  his  parishioners,  and  his 
pastoral  duties  were  well  performed ;  but  after 
nine  months  he  resigned  (1831),  since  he  found 
himself  too  much  distracted  by  religious  doubts 
to  stay,  and  was  for  six  months  temporary  pro- 
fessor in  the  seminary  at  Maulbronn;  then  went 
to  Berlin  to  hear  Schleiermacher  and  Hegel.  The 
latter  died  of  cholera  shortly  after  his  arrival.  In 
1832  he  was  called  to  Tubingen  as  repetent  in  the 
seminary.  He  also  lectured  upon  Hegel's  phi- 
losophy in  the  university.  His  lectures  were  a 
brilliant  success ;  but  he  soon  found  his  position 
uncomfortable,  owing  to  his  opinions.  He  had 
planned  a  life  of  Jesus  upon  critical  principles, 
and  attacked  with  such  ardor  his  great  task,  that 
in  a  year  he  wrote  the  book  which  has  made  him 
immortal,  —  Das   Leben   Jesu,    kritisch   bearbeitet, 
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(Tubingen,  1835,  1836,  2  vols.,  4th  ed.,  1840; 
French  trans,  by  Littre,  Paris,  1839,  2  vols. ;  Eng. 
trans,  by  George  Eliot,  London,  1846,  3  vols.). 
He  was  removed  from  his  position  at  Tubingen 
after  the  appearance  of  the  first  volume  (see 
Wiezs'acker,  in  Jahrb.  fur  deutsche  Theologie,  1875, 
4th  part),  and  transferred  as  provisional  professor 
at  Ludwigsburg.  In  1836  he  retired  to  private 
life.  The  action  of  the  authorities  was  wise, 
for  his  book  raised  a  storm  of  opposition.  He 
applied  the  mythical  theory  which  had  made  such 
havoc  with  Greek  and  Roman  history,  and  which 
De  Wette  had  applied  to  the  Old  Testament,  to 
the  Gospels,  with  the  result  that  all  miracles  were 
turned  into  myths  (see  Mythical  Theory)  :  all 
that  remained  was  a  Christ  idea.  There  was  no 
such  thing  as  prophecy,  an  incarnation,  or  a 
miracle ;  for  nothing  which  is  supernatural  can 
be  historical.  There  was  no  God-man  as  a  per- 
son. The  Incarnate  God  is  the  human  race. 
Humanity  is  the  child  of  a  visible  mother,  but 
invisible  father.  It  is  the  race  which  works  mira- 
cles by  its  use  of  natural  forces.  It  dies,  and 
lives  again,  and  mounts  to  heaven,  because,  raised 
above  personal  existence,  it  is  united  with  the 
heavenly  and  eternal  spirit.  In  this  work  Strauss 
ignored  critical  study  of  the  text.  He  considered 
the  four  Gospels  as  the  altered  oral  tradition. 
He  accepted,  however,  the  synoptical  discourses. 
His  theory  was  confronted  by  the  dilemma  so 
masterfully  put  by  Ullmann  in  his  Hislorisch 
ode)-  Mythisch?  (Hamburg,  1838)  that  either  the 
Christ  was  the  invention  of  the  apostolic  church, 
or  the  apostolic  church  was  founded  by  Christ. 
Neander,  Tholuck,  Liicke,  Lange,  and  others 
successfully  refuted  his  theory ;  and  his  book  is 
of  value  only  for  its  purely  negative  criticism. 
In  the  second  and  third  editions,  and  in  his 
Streitschriften  (Tubingen,  1837-38,  3  vols.),  he 
endeavored  to  reply  to  the  attacks  made  upon 
him,  and  conceded  spiritual  authority  to  the 
Founder  of  Christianity.  It  was  his  desire  to 
make  his  peace  with  the  theologians,  which  led 
him  in  1838  to  write  the  Zivei  friedliche  Blatter, 
Altona,  1839.  In  1839  the  radical  party  at  Zurich 
nominated  him  professor  of  theology  in  the  uni- 
versity there ;  but  a  popular  outbreak  prevented 
his  acceptance,  although  for  the  rest  of  his  life  he 
continued  to  draw  a  thousand  francs  yearly  (half 
the  salary).  In  1839  he  published  at  Leipzig 
Charakteristiken  u.  Kritiken,  2d  ed.,  1844,  embra- 
cing essays  upon  Schleiermacher,  Daub,  Kerner, 
animal  magnetism,  and  modern  possessions,  etc. 
In  the  fourth  edition  of  his  Leben  Jesu  (1840),  the 
first  one  printed  in  German  characters,  Strauss 
withdrew  all  the  concessions  of  the  second  and 
third,  and  boldly  threw  down  the  glove  to  the  theo- 
logians. His  second  chief  work  was  Die  christliche 
Glaubenslehre  in  Hirer  geschichtlichen  Entwickelung 
und  im  Kampf  mit  der  modernen  Wissenschaft  dar- 
gestelll  (Tubingen,  1840,  1841,  2  vols.),  which  has 
been  characterized  as  resembling  a  theology  in 
the  same  way  that  a  cemetery  resembles  a  city. 
Strauss  maintains  that  the  opposition  between 
science  and  religion  is  hopeless.  The  latter  is 
indeed  an  inferior  form  of  thought,  which  no 
longer  satisfies  cultivated  spirits.  He  establishes 
his  thesis  by  picking  to  pieces  the  different  doc- 
trines successively,  and  showing  their  worthless- 
ness.     The  work  made  little  impression.    Strauss 


was  now  definitely  relegated  to  private  life,  and 
wandered  about  through  Germany,  finding  no 
permanent  home.  "While  living  at  Stuttgart  he 
met  the  popular  opera-singer  Agnes  Schebest,  and 
married  her  in  1842.  Two  children,  a  son  and  a 
daughter,  were  born  of  this  union ;  but  it  proved 
unhappy,  and  in  1847  they  separated  by  mutual 
consent.     His  wife  died  Dec.  22,  1870. 

His  next  work  was  Der  Romantiker  auf  dem 
Thron  der  Cdsaren,  oder  Julian  der  Abtrilnnige 
(Mannheim,  1817),  an  ironical  parallel  between 
the  restoration  of  heathenism  attempted  by  the 
Emperor  Julian  and  the  restoration  of  Protestant 
orthodoxy  by  Frederick  William  IV.  of  Prussia. 
He  was  elected  as  a  liberal  to  the  "Wiirttemberg 
diet  in  1848,  by  the  citizens  of  Ludwigsburg,  but 
disappointed  their  expectations  by  advocating 
anti-liberal  sentiments,  and  resigned  soon  after, 
to  their  great  satisfaction.  In  this  connection,  see 
his  Sechs  theologisch-politische  Yolksreden,  Stuttgart, 
1848.  In  the  last  portion  of  his  life  he  produced 
a  number  of  literary  works  by  which  his  reputa- 
tion as  a  critic  was  enhanced,  and  four  theological 
works,  large  and  small,  in  all  of  which  he  plainly 
showed  how  widely  he  had  departed,  not  only  from 
tradition,  but  from  the  Christian  religion.  His 
literary  works  were  Schubarts  Leben  in  seinen 
Briefen,  Berlin,  1849,  2  vols. ;  Christian  Mark/in, 
eln  Lebens-  und  Character-bild  aus  der  Gegcnwart, 
Mannheim,  1851  ;  Leben  und  Schriften  Nikodemus 
Frischlins,  Frankfort,  1855;  Ulrich  von  Hutten, 
Leipzig,  1857,  4th  ed.,  1878  (English  condensed 
trans.,  London,  1874) ;  Gespriiche  Huttens,  fibers,  u. 
erl.,  Leipzig,  1860;  Hermann  Samuel  Lteimarus, 
Leipzig,  1862 ;  Voltaire,  sechs  Vorlrage,  Leipzig, 
1870,  5th  ed.,  1878.  The  theological  works  were 
(1)  Das  Leben  Jesu  fur  das  deutsche  Volk  bearbeitet, 
Leipzig,  1864,  4th  ed.,  1877  (Eng.  trans.,  London, 
1865,  2  vols.)  ;  (2)  Die  LLalben  und  die  Ganzen, 
Berlin,  18G5;  (3)  Der  Christus  des  Glaubens  und 
der  Jesus  der  Geschichte,  Berlin,  1865 ;  and  (4) 
Der  alte  und  der  neue  Glaube,  ein  Bekenntniss, 
Leipzig,  1872,  11th  ed.,  Bonn,  1881  (Eng.  trans, 
by  Mathilde  Blind,  London  and  New  York,  1873), 
with  appendix,  1874.  In  the  first  of  these  four 
books,  Strauss  supplied  the  grave  defect  of  his 
first  Leben  Jesu  by  prefacing  the  history  with  a 
critical  study  of  the  Gospels,  particularly  Mat- 
thew, to  whose  discourses  he  assigned  historical 
importance.  He  granted  that  Jesus  "  stands  fore- 
most among  those  who  have  given  a  higher  ideal 
to  humanity,"  and  that  it  was  impossible  to  re- 
frain from  admiring  and  loving  him.  He  also 
says  we  cannot  do  without  Christianity,  and  it 
cannot  be  lost.  In  the  second  work,  Strauss  ridi- 
culed Schenkel's  liberalism  as  contrasted  with 
Hengstenberg's  whole-souled  orthodoxy.  In  the 
third,  he  reviews  Schleiermacher's  life  of  Christ, 
then  first  published.  In  his  fourth  work  he  sets 
himself  to  answer  four  questions:  Are  we  yet 
Christians?  Have  we  still  a  religion?  How  do 
we  look  at  the  universe?  How  shall  we  regulate 
our  life?  The  first  question  he  answers  nega- 
tively- He  repudiates  his  former  veneration  for 
Christianity,  and  calls  Christ's  resurrection  "a 
world-historical  humbug."  To  the  second  query 
he  replies,  that  "  we  can  only  believe  in  an  abso- 
lute dependence  upon  the  universe ;  an  absolute 
being  cannot  be  conscious  or  personal."  To  the 
third,  he  says,  the  universe  is  "only  a  develop- 
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ment  from  a  blind  force  or  law,  without  any  fore- 
seen end."  The  fourth  question  is  answered  by 
saying,  that  we  must  live  for  "the  good  we  find 
here,  for  science  and  art."  There  is  no  hereafter. 
Strauss  died  of  cancer  of  the  stomach,  after 
great  sufferings  borne  with  stoical  patience.  The 
deaconess  who  nursed  him  in  his  last  illness  re- 
lates (according  to  good  authority),  that  during  his 
agony  he  repeatedly  called  out,  "  Lord,  have  mercy 
upon  me!  "  But  he  was  buried,  by  his  own  re- 
quest, without  religious  rites  of  any  kind. 

Lit. —  Stkauss's  Gesammelle  Svhriftcn,  with  an 
Introduction  by  Eduard  Zeller,  appeared  at  Bonn, 
1870-7*,  12  vols.  In  this  edition  the  first  Leben 
Jcsh,  Die  Christliclie  (ilaubenslehre,  and  Cliaracter- 
istiken  u.  Kritiken,  are  not  reprinted,  but  Denkiviir- 
digkeiten  a  us  meinem  Leben,  :um  A  ndenken  an  meiue 
gute  M'u/ter,  and  Poelisches  Gedenkbuch,  appear  for 
the  first  time.  For  the  biography  of  Strauss  see 
E.  Zellek  :  T).  F.  Strauss,  in  seinen  Leben  u.  in 
seinen  Sehriften,  Bonn,  1*74,  Eug.  trans.,  London, 
1S74;  and  A.  Hadskath  :  D.  F.  Strauss  u.  die 
Theologie  seiner  Zeit,  Heidelberg,  1876-78,  2  vols. ; 
also  Schlottmaxx:  David  Strauss  als  llomantiker 
des  Heidenthums,  Halle,  1*78.  Among  the  many 
replies  to  Stkauss's  Old  Faith  and  the  New  may 
be  mentioned  Ulrici's,  translated  and  annotated 
by  Krauth,  Philadelphia,  1874 ;  and  Dr.  H.  B. 
Smith's  brilliant  review  in  Faith  and  Philosophy, 
Xew  York,  1877.  Cf.  the  art.  on  Strauss  by  A. 
Freydinger,  in  Lichtenberger's  Eneyclojialie, 
xi.  714-729,  and  by  Professor  H.  B.  Smith,  in 
Johnson's  Cyciopadia,  iv.  590-591. 

STRIGEL,  Victorinus,  a  pupil  of  Melanchthon, 
and  an  advocate  of  synergism ;  was  b.  at  Kauf- 
beuren,  Dec.  20,  1514;  d.  at  Heidelberg,  June  26, 
1569.  He  studied  at  Wittenberg,  under  Melanch- 
thon; was  professor  at  Erfurt,  and  in  1548  be- 
came the  first  professor  and  rector  of  the  new 
school  at  Jena.  Here  he  came  into  conflict  with 
Flacius,  whom  he  recommended  for  a  professor- 
ship in  1557.  It  was  a  conflict  between  the  Me- 
lanchthonian  theology  and  strict  Lutheranism. 
A  public  controversy,  lasting  fifteen  days,  between 
these  two  men,  was  held  in  1560  at  the  castle  of 
"Weimar.  The  only  point  discussed  was  the  rela- 
iton  of  the  human  will  to  divine  grace  in  the  work 
of  conversion.  In  1563  Strigel  became  professor 
at  Leipzig ;  but  in  1567  the  lecture-room  was  closed 
to  him  on  account  of  his  moderate  Lutheranism, 
and  he  became  professor  at  Heidelberg.  His 
principal  work  was  Hy/jonmemata  in  omnes  libros 
N.  T.,  etc.,  Leipzig,  1505.  See  Erivmann  ■  De 
Strigelianismo,  Jena,  1658,  Hanover,  1675  ;  JIkkz: 
Hist,  vitx  et  controvers.  V.  Slrige/ii,  Tubingen, 
1732 ;  Otto  :  De  Slriq.  liberioris  mentis  in  eccles. 
luth.  vindice,  Jena,  1843.  C.  Sf'llWAKZ. 

STRIGOLNIKS.  See  Russian  Sects. 
STRONG,  Nathan,  D.D.,  b.  in  Coventry,  Conn., 
Oct.  16,  1748;  d.  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  Dec.  25, 1816, 
in  the  sixty-ninth  year  of  his  age.  Having  been 
graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1769,  he  pursued 
the  study  of  law  for  a  time  ;  was  a  tutor  in  Yale 
College  in  1772,  1773 ;  and,  after  a  brief  course 
of  theological  reading,  was  ordained  pastor  of  the 
First  Congregational  Church  in  Hartford,  Conn., 
Jan.  5,  1774.  He  found  the  church  weak  :  he 
left  it  the  strongest  in  the  State.  Some  of  the 
ablest  men  in  the  country  belonged  to  it.  He 
remained  in  this  pastorate  nearly  forty-two  years. 


During   the   first  part  of  it,  amid  our  colonial 
troubles  with  Great  Britain,  he  published  many 
political  papers  which  exerted  a  wide  and  deep 
influence.     He  possessed  one  faculty  which  gave 
him  great  power  in  political  discussions.    His  wit 
was  woven  "into  the  very  texture  of  his  mind." 
"  Notwithstanding  all  his  struggles  against  it," 
he  could  not  entirely  repress  it;  and  he  often  let 
it  fly  like  a  javelin  against  the  opponents  of  the 
Revolution.    He  never  yielded  to  it  in  the  pulpit : 
there  he  was  uniformly  ami   eminently  solemn 
and  impressive.     In  his  controversies,  however, 
with  the  infidels  of  his  day,  he  did  not  restrain 
his  instinctive  tendency  to  sarcasm.    Their  safety 
lay  in  letting  him  alone.     Like  many  other  pas- 
tors, he  suffered  in  his  finances  from  the  influence 
of  the  Revolutionary  war.      His  salary  became 
insufficient  and  uncertain.     In  order  to   relieve 
his  failing  exchequer,  he  invested  a  part  of  his 
patrimonial  estate  in  a  mercantile  establishment, 
which  afterward  became  bankrupt.     Several  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  this  loss,  followed  as 
they  were   by  two   severe  bereavements,  had  a 
decisive  influence  on  his   ministerial   character. 
During  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  pastorate  he 
became  eminent  as  a  "  revival  preacher."     In  the 
best  sense  of  the  term  he  was  a  pulpit  orator. 
His  person  was  attractive  and  imposing,  his  elo- 
cution was  earnest  and  emphatic,  his  thoughts 
were  clear,  his  sympathies  ardent,  his  religious 
feelings  profound.     He  had  a  wonderful  memory, 
and  a  command  of   appropriate  language.     He 
was  sometimes  thought  to  be  preaching  extem- 
pore when  in  fact  he  was  reading  his  manuscript, 
and  sometimes  he  was  thought  to  be  reading  his 
manuscript  when  in  fact  he  was  preaching  extem- 
pore.    His  knowledge  of  human  nature  was  re- 
markable.    This  gave  him  an  exceptional  degree 
of   authority   among   the   churches,   and   a  rare 
degree  of  skill  in  conducting  religious  revivals. 
Lie  was  an  indefatigable  student;  but  his  learning 
was  developed  in  his  intellectual  character,  and 
not  in  his  references  to  books.     His  talents  were 
versatile  :  his  attainments  were  multifarious,  and 
not  concentrated  on  a  few  points.    His  method  of 
writing  was  rapid  :  he  did  not  stop  to  perfect  his 
style;  and  accordingly,  among  the  many  works 
which  he  performed,  lie  left  no  single  one  which 
will  endure  as  a  visible  monument  of  his  real 
greatness.      He  published  two   volumes   of   ser- 
mons, —  one  in  1798,  and  one  in  1800.     Both  of 
them  were  designed  and  adapted  to  guard  the 
purity  of  religious  revivals.     He  was  a  pioneer  in 
the  cause  of  Christian  missions.      He  has  been 
considered   the  father  of   the  Connecticut  Mis- 
sionary  Society,   the  oldest  of    the    permanent 
missionary  societies  in   the   land.     He  was   the 
projector  of  the  Connecticut  Evangelical  Magazine, 
the'  principal  editor  of  it  for  fifteen  years,  and 
the  sole  editor  of  it  for  five  of  these  years.     His 
numerous  contributions  to  it  had  a  memorable 
influence  on  the  religious  welfare  of  what  were 
then  our  "new  settlements."      He  was  also  the 
projector   of  the   Hartford    Selection    of  Hymns. 
Several  of  these  he  composed  himself,  and  was 
the  chief  editor  of  the  volume  published  in  1799. 
The  most  elaborate  of  his  productions  is  entitled 
The  Doctrine  of  Eternal  Misery  reconcileable  tvilh 
the  Infinite  Benevolence  of  God  (1796).     The  his- 
tory of  this  volume  is  remarkable.     In  addition 
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to  these  writings  he  published  fourteen  sermons 
in  pamphlet  form,  the  first  in  1777,  the  last  in 
1816.  EDWARDS  A.  PARK. 

STRYPE,  John,  a  distinguished  historiographer 
of  the  English  Reformation  ;  was  b.  at  Stepney, 
Nov.  1, 1643 ;  d.  at  Haekney,  Dec.  11, 1737.  After 
passing  through  St.  Paui's  school,  he  entered 
Jesus  College,  Cambridge  (1002),  from  which  he 
was  transferred  to  Catherine  Hall,  where  he  took 
his  degree.  He  was  made  curate  of  Theydon- 
Boys,  kssex,  in  1669,  and  of  Low  Leyton,  Essex, 
the  same  year.  Archbishop  Tenison  afterwards 
conferred  upon  him  the  sinecure  of  Tarring,  Sus- 
sex, and  he  received  the  lectureship  of  Hackney, 
which  he  resigned  in  1724.  His  principal  writings 
are  an  edition  of  Lightfoofs  Works,  London,  16S4, 
2  vols. ;  Memorials  of  Archbishop  Cranmer,  1694, 
new  ed.,  Oxford,  1848,  3  vols.;  Life  of  Sir  Thomas 
Smith,  1698;  Life  of  Dr.  John  Aylmer,  Bishop  of 
London,  170 1 ;  Life  of  Sir  John  Cheke,  1705;  An- 
nals of  the  Reformation,  1709-31,  4  vols.;  Life  and 
Actions  of  Archbishop  Grinded,  1710;  Life  and  Let- 
ters of  Archbishop  Parker,  1711 ;  Life  and  Acts  of 
Archbishop  Whitgift,  1718;  Ecclesiastical  Memori-\ 
als,  1721,  3  vols.  The  most  important  of  these 
works,  which  have  been  a  storehouse  for  modern 
historians  of  the  Elizabethan  period,  is  the  Annals 
of  the  Reformation,  which,  as  the  author  says  in  his 
dedication  to  the  king,  "  commences  at  the  happy 
accession  of  Queen  Elizabeth  to  the  throne,  when 
the  great  and  divine  work  was  taken  in  hand 
again  of  removing  the  gross  superstitions  and 
errors  of  Rome  which  had  been  restored  by  Queen 
Mary."  Strype  was  a  diligent  collector  of  mate- 
rials, faithful  and  minute,  but  lacked  skill  of 
arrangement.  The  complete  works  of  Strype 
were  issued  at  Oxford,  1820-40,  in  27  vols. 

STUART,  Moses,  b.  in  "Wilton,  Conn.,  March  26, 
1780;  d.  in  Andover,  Mass.,  Jan.  4,  1852,  aged 
seventy-one  years,  niue  months,  and  nine  days. 
"When  a  lad  of  but  twelve  years,  he  became 
absorbed  in  the  perusal  of  Edwards  on  the  Will. 
In  his  fifteenth  year,  entering  an  academy  in 
Norwalk,  Conn.,  he  learned  the  whole  Latin 
grammar  in  three  days,  and  then  joined  a  class 
who  had  devoted  several  months  to  Latin  studies. 
In  May,  1797,  having  been  under  the  careful  tui- 
tion of  Roger  Minot  Sherman,  he  was  admitted 
as  a  sophomore  to  Yale  College.  Here  his  tastes 
were  pre-eminently  for  the  mathematics.  At  his 
graduation,  in  1799,  he  delivered  the  salutatory 
oration,  at  that  time  the  highest  appointment 
awarded  to  the  class.  One  year  after  leaving 
Yale  he  taught  an  academy  in  North  Fairfield, 
Conn.,  and  in  the  following  year  was  principal  of 
a  high  school  at  Danbury,  Conn.  Having  pur- 
sued the  study  of  the  law,  he  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1802,  at  Danbury.  His  fertile  and 
versatile  mind,  his  enthusiasm  and  prodigious 
memory,  gave  promise  of  eminent  success  in  the 
legal  profession.  From  his  legal  study  at  this 
time  he  derived  signal  advantages  through  life. 
A  few  weeks  before  his  admission  to  the  bar,  he 
was  called  to  a  tutorship  in  Yale  College.  Here 
he  distinguished  himself  as  an  inspiriting  teacher. 
At  this  time  he  publicly  devoted  himself  to  the 
service  of  God. 

Having  pursued  the  study  of  theology  with 
President  Dwight,  he  was  ordained,  March  5, 
1806,  pastor  of  the  First  Congregational  Church 


in  New  Haven,  Conn.  During  his  pastorate  of 
three  years  and  ten  months,  two  hundred  persons 
were  admitted,  all  but  twenty-eight  by  profession, 
into  his  church.  His  deep,  solemn,  sonorous 
voice,  his  commanding  and  impassioned  manner, 
his  translucent  style,  his  vivacity  of  thought,  his 
energy  of  feeling,  contributed  to  make  him  one 
of  the  most  eloquent  of  preachers.  Many  sup- 
posed that  he  mistook  his  calling  when  he  left 
the  pulpit  for  the  professor's  chair. 

On  the  2Sth  of  February,  1810,  he  was  inaugu- 
rated professor  of  sacred  literature  in  Andover 
Theological  Seminary.  In  about  two  years  he 
composed  a  Hebrew  grammar  for  the  immediate 
use  of  his  pupils.  They  copied  it  day  by  day  from 
his  written  sheets.  When  he  printed  it,  he  was 
compelled  to  set  up  the  types  for  about  half  the 
paradigms  of  verbs  with  his  own  hands.  He  was 
a  pioneer  in  the  introduction  of  German  litera- 
ture into  our  country.  Thus  he  opened  a  new 
era  in  our  theological  literature.  By  his  fresh, 
easy,  enthusiastic,  and  open-hearted  way  of  teach- 
ing, by  his  multifarious  acquisitions  in  the  sci- 
ences and  arts,  he  won  the  admiration  of  his 
pupils,  and  in  an  altogether  unusual  degree  quick- 
ened their  literary  zeal.  From  the  fact  that  he 
awakened  the  enthusiasm  of  many  eminent  men 
in  his  department,  and  gave  to  his  department  a 
new  fascination  as  well  as  dignity  and  impor- 
tance, he  has  been  called  "  the  father  of  biblical 
literature  "  in  our  land.  He  was  the  inspiring 
teacher  of  more  than  fifteen  hundred  ministers, 
of  more  than  seventy  presidents  or  professors  in 
our  highest  literary  institutions,  of  more  than  a 
hundred  missionaries  to  the  heathen,  of  about 
thirty  translators  of  the  Bible  into  foreign  lan- 
guages. He  retained  his  professorship  thirty- 
eight  years.  During  these  years  his  health  was 
so  feeble  that,  as  he  was  wont  to  remark,  he 
"  never  really  studied  more  than  three  hours  a 
day."  The  catalogue  of  his  published  writings 
is  a  proof  that  during  these  daily  study-hours  the 
invalid  accomplished  a  good  work.  Several  of 
the  following  books  and  essays  have  been  repub- 
lished in  Europe,  and  several  have  been  repub- 
lished in  this  country  since  his  decease :  Grammar 
of  the  Hebrew  Language,  without  Points,  1813; 
Letters  to  Rev.  William  E.  Channing,  D.D.,  on  the 
Divinity  of  Christ,  1819  (republished  in  five  suc- 
cessive editions)  ;  Grammar  of  the  Hebrew  Lan- 
guage, with  points,  1821  (6th  ed.  in  1838);  Letters 
to  Reo.  Samuel  Miller,  D.D.,  on  the  Eternal  Gen- 
eration of  the  Son  of  God,  1822 ;  Winer's  Greek 
Grammar  of  the  New  Testament,  translated  by 
professors  Stuart  and  Robinson,  1825;  Practical 
Rules  for  Greek  Accents,  1829  ;  Elementary  Prin- 
ciples of  Interpretation,  from  the  Latin  of  Ernesti, 
4th  ed.  in  1842 ;  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  1827-28,  2  vols.  (2.1  ed.,  1833,  in  1  vol.); 
Hebrew  Chrestomalhy,  1829  (2ded.,  1832);  Grammar 
of  the  New-Testament  Dialect,  2d.  ed.,  improved, 
1834;  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans, 
1832,  2  vols.  (2d  ed.,  1835,  in  1  vol.  )  ;  Notes  to 
Hug's  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament,  1836; 
Hints  on  the  Prophecies,  2d  ed.,  1842;  Commen- 
tary on  the  Apocalypse,  1845,  2  vols.,  pp.  1008; 
Critical  History  and  Defence  of  the  Old-Testament 
Canon,  1845;  Translation  of  Roediger's  Gesenius, 
1846;  Commentary  on  Daniel,  1850;  Conscience 
and  the   Constitution,  1850 ;    Commentary  on  Eccle- 
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siastes,  1851  ;  Commentary  mi  the  Book  of  Proverbs, 
1852. 

In  addition  to  the  preceding  works,  he  pub- 
lished fourteen  pamphlets;  thirty-tour  articles, 
containing  fifteen  hundred  pages,  in  the  Aim  riruu 
Biblical  Repository ;  fourteen  articles,  containing 
four  hundred  and  ninety  pages,  in  the  Bibliotheca 
Sacra:  thirty-three  important,  articles  fur  other 
periodicals,  —  in  all  more  than  three  thousand 
printed  octavo  pages.  i-:i>\vakds  a.  park. 

STUDITES,  Simeon,  is  mentioned  as  a  monk 
in  the  famous  monastery  of  Stadium  in  Constan- 
tinople, and  as  author  of  a  number  of  noticeable 
religious  hymns.  See  MiJLLER  (Studium  earn. 
Const.,  Leipzig,  1721)  and  Leo  Allatics  (Ue 
Si/ menu unt  seriptis,  Paris,  1664),  where  another 
Simeon  Studites,  a  theologian,  and  writer  of 
homilies  and  hymns,  is  also  mentioned. 

STUDITES,  Theodore,  b.  in  Constantinople  in 
759;  d.  in  the  Island  of  Chalcis,  Nov.  11,  826. 
He  became  a  monk  in  the  monastery  of  Stadium 
in  7sl,  and  in  791  its  abbot.  He  was  an  ardent 
champion  of  image-worship,  wrote  tracts,  letters, 
poems,  etc.,  in  its  defence,  and  was  four  times  sent 
into  exile  by  iconoclastic  emperors.  See  Jacob 
Sirmond  :   Oj'tra  varia,  Venice,  1728,  especially 

part  V.  NKUDECKER. 

STURM,  the  first  abbot  of  Fulda;  b.  in  Bava- 
ria in  710;  d.  at  Fulda,  Dec.  17,  779.  He  de- 
scended from  a  rich  and  distinguished  family ; 
joined  Boniface  on  his  second  missionary  tour 
through  Central  Germany  ;  studied  in  the  clois- 
tral school  of  Fritzlar,  and  was  ordained  a  priest 
there  in  733.  As  he  took  a  prominent  part  in 
the  foundation  of  the  monastery  of  Fulda,  he  was 
by  Boniface  made  its  first  abbot,  and  under  his 
rule  the  institution  became  very  prosperous.  But 
after  the  death  of  Boniface,  in  755,  conflicts  arose 
between  his  successor,  Lull  us,  and  the  abbot  of 
Fulda,  first  concerning  the  possession  of  the  re- 
mains of  St.  Boniface,  and  then  concerning  the 
administration  of  the  property  of  the  institution. 
As  internal  troubles  were  added,  Sturm  was  sum-  j 
moned  before  King  Pepin,  and  banished  to  the 
monastery  of  Jumedica ;  but  the  sympathy  for 
the  abbot  was  so  strong  throughout  the  whole 
Prankish  Empire,  that  Pepin  not  only  restored 
him,  but  also  presented  him  with  the  great  estates 
of  Thininga  and  Umbstadt.  He  also  enjoyed  the 
favor  of  Charlemagne,- acted  as  mediator  between 
him  and  Duke  Thassilo  of  Bavaria,  followed  him 
as  missionary  on  his  campaigns  against  the  Sax- 
ons, and  received  from  him  the  great  estate  of 
Hamelburg.  His  life  has  been  written  by  Eigil, 
abbot  of  Fulda,  818-822  (found  in  Ma  billon: 
Acta  Sanctorum  0.  B.,  ii.  pp.  212-259  ;  and  in 
Pertz  :  Mouiua.  Script.,  ii.  pp.  365-377),  Stur- 
mius  Bruns,  Fulda,  1779  and  K.  Schwartz, 
Fulda,  1858.  a.  h.  klippkl. 

STURM,  Jakob,  b.  at  Strassburg  in  1489;  d. 
there  Oct.  30, 1 553.  He  studied  at  Heidelberg  and 
Freiburg,  —  first  theology,  together  with  Capito 
and  Eck,  afterwards  jurisprudence  ;  and,  belong- 
ing to  a  family  which  for  more  than  two  cen- 
turies had  given  Strassburg  its  ablest  magistrates, 
he  entered  upon  a  political  career,  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  city  council  about  1522,  and  stood  for 
the  rest  of  his  life  at  the  head  of  the  city  govern- 
ment. From  1525  to  1552  he  took  part,  as  the 
representative  of  Strassburg,  in  ninety-one  politi- 
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cal  and  religious  colloquies  and  negotiations.  In 
1521  he  openly  declared  in  favor  of  Luther;  and 
freedom  of  conscience,  without  any  interference 
either  by  emperor  or  pope,  was  the  great  idea  for 
which  he  labored  throughout  his  life.  But  he 
was  always  very  zealous  for  a  union  between  the 
Swiss  and  the  Saxon  Peformers;  and,  though  he 
failed  in  that  point,  he  exercised  great  influence 
in  the  course  of  the  Reformation.     C.  SCHMIDT. 

STURM,  Johann,  b.  at  Sleida,  in  1507;  d.  at 
Strassburg,  in  1589.  He  was  educated  at  Liege, 
and  studied  at  Louvain.  lie  then  visited  Paris, 
where  he  lectured  on  dialectics,  after  the  method 
of  Itudolph  Agricola,  and  was  in  1537  called  to 
Strassburg,  where  he  founded  the  celebrated  gym- 
nasium on  humanist  principles,  completely  dis- 
carding the  scholastic  methods.  In  Paris  he  had 
adopted  the  Reformation ;  and,  as  he  was  a,  man 
of  tact  and  eloquence,  he  was  often  employed  in 
the  negotiations  between  Protestants  and  Ro- 
manists, and  maintained  to  the  end  of  his  life  a 
hope  of  their  final  reconciliation.  Personally 
acquainted  with  Calvin  and  the  French  Reformers, 
he  inclined  towards  the  Reformed  conception  of 
the  Lord's  Supper;  and  after  the  death  of  Jakob 
Sturm,  in  1553,  he  was  vehemently  attacked  by 
the  Lutherans  in  Strassburg.  After  ten  years' 
controversy,  a  consensus  was  brought  about  in 
1563 ;  but  the  disagreement  broke  forth  again, 
and  in  1581  Sturm  was  deposed  from  his  office 
as  rector  of  the  gymnasium.  See  C.  Schmidt: 
La  rie  et  les  travaux  de  Jean  Sturm,  Strassburg, 
1855.  C.  SCHMIDT. 

STYLITES  (from  cttoAoc,  "  a  pillar"),  or  PILLAR- 
SAINTS,  denote  one  of  the  most  extreme  forms 
of  Christian  asceticism;  a  class  of  anchorets  who 
spent  their  life  on  the  top  of  a  pillar,  never  de- 
scending, always  standing  (protected  from  falling 
only  by  a  frail  railing),  exposed  to  the  open  air 
day  and  night,  summer  and  winter.  The  inventor 
of  this  monstrosity  was  Simeon,  generally  called 
the  "Syrian,"  or  the  "Older,"  to  distinguish  him 
from  other  Simeons,  also  Stylites ;  b.  at  Sesan,  in 
Northern  Syria,  in  390  or  391 ;  d.  at  Telanessa, 
near  Antioch,  in  459.  His  parents  were  Chris- 
tians, and  he  grew  up  as  a  shepherd ;  but  when,  in 
his  thirteenth  year,  he  for  the  first  time  attended 
service  in  a  church,  he  was  so  completely  over- 
whelmed, that  he  decided  to  leave  his  herds,  and 
become  a  monk.  He  entered  first  a  monastery 
in  the  vicinity  of  his  home,  where  he  spent  two 
years,  and  then  the  monastery  of  St.  Eusebonas, 
near  Teleda,  where  he  spent  ten  years.  But  the 
asceticism  of  the  monastery  was  not  severe  enough 
for  him.  He  settled  as  anchoret  at  Telanessa,  and 
one  of  the  feats  to  which  he  trained  himself  was 
fasting  for  forty  days  in  imitation  of  Moses  and 
Elijah.  He  first  lived  in  a  hut :  but  the  crowds 
of  admirers  which  thronged  around  him  disturbed 
him ;  and,  in  order  to  escape  them,  he  ascended 
a  column  seventy-two  feet  high  and  four  feet  in 
diameter.  On  the  top  of  that  column  he  spent 
thirty  years.  From  sundown  to  sunrise  he  medi- 
tated, generally  bending  forwards  and  backwards, 
in  regular  alternation,  without  intermission:  from 
sunrise  to  sundown  he  preached  to  the  people 
assembled  at  the  foot  of  the  pillar,  advised  them, 
and  gave  them  what  spiritual  aid  he  could.  He 
wrote  sharp  letters  to  Theodosius  II.,  Leo  I.,  and 
the  Empress  Eudoxia,  and  his  admonitions  were 
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followed ;  and  when  he  died  he  was  buried  with 
all  possible  ecclesiastical  and  military  pomp  at 
Antioch.  There  was,  indeed,  something  in  his 
life,  which,  though  it  seems  almost  monstrous  to 
the  eyes  of  our  time,  impressed  his  own  time  as 
truly  great,  and  he  found  many  imitators.  Stylites 
are  mentioned  as  far  down  as  the  twelfth  century. 
Simeon  Fulminatus,  who  was  hurled  from  his 
pillar  by  a  thunderbolt,  lived  from  1143  to  1180. 
The  champion  of  the  whole  class  was  Alypius, 
who  spent  seventy  years  on  his  pillars.  At  one 
time  it  was  almost  a  fashion  among  rich  people 
to  maintain  a  stylite  on  a  magnificent  pillar :  at 
others,  the  religious  life  of  the  congregations  was, 
no  doubt,  invigorated  and  purged  by  the  example 
of  the  pillar-saint. 

Lit.  —  The  life  of  Simeon  was  told  by  Theodo- 
ret  :  Hist.  Eccl.,  c.  26;  by  his  pupil  Antonius, 
in  Act.  Sand.,  January,  torn.  i.  p.  261 ;  and  by 
another  contemporary,  C'os.mas,  in  Assemani  : 
Act.  Mart.,  p.  268.  Sue  also  Leo  Allatius  :  De 
Simeonum  scriptis,  Paris,  1661 ;  Sieber  :  De  Sanctis 
columnaribus,  Leipzig,  1714.  H.  MALLETT. 

SUAREZ,  Francis,  a  learned  and  authoritative 
teacher  of  the  order  of  the  Jesuits ;  was  b.  at 
Grenada,  Spain,  Jan.  5,  1548;  d.  in  Lisbon,  Sept. 
25, 1617.  Following  the  desire  of  his  parents,  he 
began  the  study  of  law.  Deeply  impressed  in 
his  seventeenth  year  by  a  sermon  of  the  Jesuit 
John  Ramirez,  he  determined  to  enter  the  order 
of  the  .Jesuits,  and  began  the  study  of  philosophy 
and  theology  at  Salamanca.  At  the  close  of  his 
studies  he  discoursed  upon  Aristotle  at  Segovia, 
taught  theology  at  Yalladolid,  and  acted  as  pro- 
fessor for  eight  years  in  Rome.  Obliged  by  sick- 
ness to  return  to  Spain,  he  taught  for  eight  years 
at  Alcala,  and  one  year  at  Salamanca,  when 
Philip  II.  appointed  him  principal  professor  of 
theology  at  Coimbra.  His  lectures  must  have 
produced  an  immense  sensation,  if  the  half  of 
the  reports  is  to  be  believed.  Some  attributed 
his  wisdom  to  divine  inspiration  (infusam  ei  divi- 
nitus  esse  sapientiam),  and  called  him  "the  second 
Augustine,"  "the  prodigy  and  oracle  of  the  age," 
etc.  In  spite  of  this  adulation,  Suarez  remained 
humble,  flagellated  himself  daily,  fasted  three 
times  a  week,  and  never  ate  more  than  one  pound 
of  food  a  day.  He  was  on  a  visit  to  Lisbon  to 
compose  a  difficulty  between  the  Papal  legate  and 
the  royal  councillors,  when  he  died.  His  epitaph 
ran,  "  The  teacher  of  Europe,  as  also  of  the  whole 
world,  an  Aristotle  in  the  natural  sciences,  an 
angelic  Thomas  in  divinity,  a  Jerome  in  style,  an 
Ambrose  in  the  pulpit,  an  Augustine  in  polemics, 
an  Athanasius  in  the  explication  of  the  faith,  a 
Bernard  in  mellifluous  piety,  a  Gregory  in  the 
exposition  of  the  Scriptures,  and,  in  a  word,  the 
eye  of  the  Christian  world,  but  in  his  own  judg- 
ment, nothing  («c  verbo  oculus  populi  Christiani 
sed  suo  solius  judicio,  nihil)." 

The  literary  activity  of  Suarez  was  for  the 
most  part  concerned  with  the  treatment  of  the 
Aristotelian  philosophy  and  the  scholastic  theolo- 
gy. His  works  appeared  in  twenty-three  volumes, 
at  Lyons  and  Mainz,  1630 ;  a  reprint  of  this  edi- 
tion, in  twenty-four  volumes,  Venice,  1740.  The 
Jesuit  Noel  made  an  excerpt  from  his  works  in 
two  volumes,  Geneva,  1730.  The  rich  invention 
and  casuistry  with  which  Suarez  spins  out  the 
discussion  of  scholastic  questions  suited  the  taste 


of  his  time  and  his  order.  Especially  famous  was 
his  Defence  of  the  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Faith 
against  the  Errors  of  the  Anglican  Sect  (Defens. 
fidei  Cath.  et  Apost.  adversus  Angl.  Sectce  errores), 
Coimbra,  1613.  He  wrote  the  work  against 
James  I.  of  England,  and  at  the  suggestion  of 
Paul  Y.  Its  main  burden  is,  that  the  Pope  has 
the  right  to  depose  and  set  up  kings  in  virtue  of 
his  authority  received  from  Peter.  Applauded  by 
Paul  Y.  iu  a  letter  to  its  author,  dated  Sept.  9, 
1613,  it  was  burnt  by  the  public  hangman  in  front 
of  St.  Paul's,  London  ;  and  by  a  decree  of  Parlia- 
ment it  received  a  like  treatment  in  Paris,  June 
26,  1614.  See  Deschamps'  Latin  Life  of  Suarez, 
Perpignau,  1671 ;  Alegambe  :  Bill.  Script.  S.  J., 
Antw.,  1643;  Werner  :  Suarez  u.d.  Scholastik  d. 
lelzten  Jahrhunderte,  Regensb.,  1861.        STEITZ. 

SUBDEACON.  The  primitive  church  knew 
only  two  classes  of  officers, — leaders  (irpowrufiEvoi, 
noLfiEvec,  Tjyovfievoi,  enioKonoL,  TrpeofivTepoi')  and  ser- 
vants (dtuitovoi)  ;  the  former  for  the  functions  of 
worship,  the  latter  for  the  administration  of  chari- 
ties. But  as  the  episcopate  on  one  side  developed 
from  the  presbyterate,  so,  on  the  other,  the  sub- 
deaconate  from  the  deaconate.  The  Roman- 
Catholic  Church,  however,  while  vindicating  for 
the  episcopate  immediate  establishment  bj'  Christ 
himself,  has  never  hesitated  to  concede  that  the 
subdeaconate  is  a  merely  human  institution  (ulili- 
talis  causa).  Its  existence  in  the  middle  of  the 
third  century  in  the  churches  of  Italy  and  Africa 
is  proved  by  the  letter  of  Pope  Cornelius  to 
Bishop  Fabius  of  Antioch  (Eusebius :  Hist.  Eccl. 
YI.  43)  and  by  the  letters  of  Cyprian  (2,  3,  29, 
30,  etc.).  In  Spain  it  is  first  mentioned  by  the 
synod  of  Elvira  305  (can.  30)  ;  in  the  Orient,  by 
the  synod  of  Laodicea,  361  (can.  21-23).  From 
Amalarius  (De  dicin.  offic.  1,  11)  it  appears,  how- 
ever, that  in  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century 
it  was  not  yet  universally  established.  With 
respect  to  dignity  it  was  reckoned  among  ordines 
majores;  though  all  its  offices  were  of  a  subor- 
dinate character,  —  guarding  the  tombs  of  the 
martyrs,  watching  doors  during  the  celebration 
of  the  Lord's  Supper,  etc.  It  became  more  ele- 
vated, however,  when  Gregory  the  Great  extended 
the  law  of  celibacy  to  its  members,  and  when 
Urban  II.,  in  1091,  admitted  them  to  competition 
for  the  episcopal  chair.  See  Morinus  :  De  sacris 
ordinationibus,  iii.  12.  E.  FRIEDBERG. 

SUBINTRODUCT/E  is  a  term  of  canon  law 
applied  to  women  living  in  the  houses  of  clerical 
persons  for  purposes  of  unchastity.  When  the 
unmarried  state  became  identified  wdth  chastity, 
relations  to  subintroductce  very  soon  sprang  up, 
and  gradually  developed  into  actual  concubinage. 
They  were  noticed  by  the  councils  of  Eliberis 
(305),  Ancyra  (314),  Nicsea  (325),  etc.,  down  to 
the  Council  of  Trent  (Sens.  25,  cop.  14). 

SUBLAPSARIANISM,  a  theory  held  by  moder- 
ate Calvinists,  according  to  which  the  fail  of  man 
was  not  decreed,  though  it  was  foreseen,  by  God; 
the  purpose  of  that  distinction  being  to  avoid 
ascribing  the  origin  of  sin  to  God.     See  Infka- 

LAPSARIANISM  and  NlPRALAPSARIANISM. 

SUBORDINATIONISM.     See  Trinity. 

SUCCESSION,  Apostolical,  means  an  unbroken 
series  of  ordination  from  the  days  of  the  apostles 
to  our  time.  It  is-claimed,  in  the  most  absolute 
sense    of    the    words,   by    the    Roman-Catholic 
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Church,  which  for  that  reason  declares  all  other 
churches  schismatic  or  heretic.  But  it  is  also 
claimed,  though  in  a  less  dogmatic  way,  liy  the 
Greek,  the  Syrian,  the  Coptic,  and  the  Armenian 
churches,  and  by  various  Protestant  churches, 
especially  the  Church  of  England  and  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States. 

SUCCOTH-BENOTH  (booth  of  daughters)  oc- 
curs (2  Kings  xvii.  :>0)  as  the  name  of  smne  deity, 
whose  worship  the  Babylonian  settlers  in  Samaria 
are  said  to  have  set  up  on  their  arrival  in  that 
country.  Opinions  vary  as  to  its  meaning.  (1)  Ac- 
cording to  the  connection  and  according  to  the 
ancient  versions  (Septuagint,  Vulgate,  Arabic, 
Syriae,  Targum),  it  is  the  name  of  mi  idol.  Ac- 
cording to  the  rabbins  it  was  a  goddess  under  the 
form  of  a  lien  and  chickens:  others  regard  it  as 
an  astronomical  emblem  of  the  Babylonians.  A 
third  opinion  is  this,  that  it  denotes  the  Mylitta. 
Ilengstenberg's  view  is.  that  it  means  "the 
daughters  of  Bel  and  Mylitta,  whose  images  were 
contained  in  small  tabernacles,  where  they  were 
worshipped  with  others.''  With  this  view  he  ap- 
proaches (2)  the  more  general  one,  that  it  denotes 
"  the  booths  in  which  the  daughters  of  the  Baby- 
lonians prostituted  themselves  in  honor  of  their 
idol  (i.e.,  Mylitta).  Thenars,  who  mediates  be- 
tween these  two  main  views,  says  that  the  origi- 
nal meaning  of  Suecotli-Benoth  was  booth,  in 
which  the  daughters  or  the  servants  of  Mylitta 
prostituted  themselves  in  her  honor;  but  the  word 
was  later  pronounced  as  one,  and  was  used  to 
denote  the  name  of  the  deity  which  was  wor- 
shipped in  the  booths.  Thus,  according  to  the 
connection,  and  according  to  the  Septuagint,  some 
special  idol  was  meant.  leykkii. 

SUOAILI,  Stephanus  Bar,  a  monophysite  monk, 
who  lived  about  500,  first  at  Edessa,  and  after- 
wards at  Jerusalem ;  was,  according  to  the  Cun- 
dalabrum  Sanctorum,  the  author  of  a  book,  which, 
on  the  basis  of  a  pantheistic  interpretation  of 
1  Cor.  xv.  28,  taught  that  the  punishment  in  hell 
was  not  eternal;  which  book  afterwards  circulated 
under  the  name  of  Ilierotheus,  the  famous  prede- 
cessor of  Pseudo-Dionysius.  As  there  is  some 
resemblance  between  the  theology  of  Bar  Sudaili 
and  Hierotheus,  it  is  by  no  means  improbable 
that  the  former  may  have  borrowed  the  celebrated 
name  of  the  latter  for  the  purpose  of  introducing 
heterodox  views  into  the  church.  See'  Asskma.ni: 
Bill.  Orient.,  ii.  201.  zockleu. 

SUFFRAGAN  (suffragantus)  was,  according  to 
the  explanation  of  the  word  given  by  Alcuin  in 
a  letter  to  Charlemagne,  any  ecclesiastical  person 
whose  duty  it  was  to  assist  (suj/'ragnri)  his  supe- 
rior. But  the  term  was  more  especially  applied 
to  bishops,  and  that  in  a  double  sense,  both  to 
bishops  in  partibus  infidelium,  who  assisted  as 
vicars  some  regular  diocesan  bishop,  and  to  the 
latter  when  they  were,  not  exempt  in  their  rela- 
tion to  the  metropolitan.  H.  F.  JA<joi;son. 

SUGER,  Abbot  of  St.  Denis;  b.  probably  in 
1041,  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  St.  Omer ;  d. 
at  St.  Denis,  Jan.  12,  1151 ;  the  contemporary  of 
St.  Bernard  and  Abelard,  and  one  of  the  greatest 
statesmen  France  produced  during  the  middle 
ages.  He  was  educated  in  the  monastery  of  St. 
Denis,  together  with  Louis  VI.  ;  and  when  the 
latter  ascended  the  throne,  in  1108,  he  immedi- 
ately called  the  monk  to  his  court,  and  made  him 


his  principal  councillor.  In  1122  Suger  was  elect- 
ed abbot  of  St.  Denis;  but  he  remained  at  the 
court,  and  continued  to  live  as  a  man  of  the 
world,  until,  in  1127,  he  suddenly  was  seized  by 
the  reformatory  movement  of  his  time.  He  at 
once  discarded  all  worldly  pomp  and  vanity,  and 
assumed  the  habits  and  practices  of  severe  asceti- 
cism. But  he  continued  to  be  a  politician  rather 
than  an  ecclesiastic.  After  the  death  of  Louis  VI., 
in  1P!7,  he  was  appointed  regent  during  the  mi- 
nority of  Louis  VII.,  and  again  when  the  latter, 
in  11 19,  made  a  crusade  to  the  Holy  Land;  and 
during  his  lifetime  hardly  any  thing  of  conse- 
quence took  place  in  French  politics  without  his 
immediate  intervention.  His  leading  idea  was 
the  consolidation  of  the  monarchy  as  a  divinely 
established  institution ;  and  he  strove  to  realize 
that  idea,  not  only  in  spite  of  the  resistance  of 
the  feudal  lords,  but  sometimes,  also,  in  spite  of  the 
opposition  of  the  hierarchy.  His  life  was  written 
by  Nettkmext  (1842;,  Huiu'enix  (1857),  Combes 
(1858),  and  by  a  contemporary  monk,  in  Guizot  : 
Coll.  (Ick  mrmoires,  vol.  viii.      *  II.  PETER. 

SUICERUS  (SCHWEI2ER),  Johann  Caspar, 
the  author  of  the  Thesaurus  Ecclesiasticus;  b.  at 
Zurich,  June  20,  1620;  d.  there  Dec.  29,  1684. 
After  studying  at  Zurich,  he  finished  his  educa- 
tion at  Montauban  and  Saumur.  In  1644  he  was 
made  teacher  in  the  schools  of  his  native  town, 
and  was  promoted  to  a  professorship  of  Hebrew, 
and  later  (1660)  of  Greek.  His  philological  works 
are  valuable.  They  are,  Sylloge  cocum  N.  T.,  Tig., 
1648,  1651),  edited  by  Hagenbach  in  1744,  under 
the  title,  N.  T.  Gtossarium  Graco-Laiinum,  etc. ; 
and  especially  Thesaurus  eccles.  e  patribus  Gratis 
ordiue  alphabetico  exhibens  qua:cunque  phrases,  ritus. 
dogmata,  hareses  el  hujusmodi  alia  spectant,  insertis 
injinitis  pane  vocilnis,  loquendi  generibus  Grcecis 
haetenus  a  lexicographis  nondum  re  I  obiter  saltern  trac- 
tatis,  opus  rigiitti  annorum  indefesso  labore  adorna- 
tum,  Amst.,  1682,  2  vols.,  2d  ed.,  1728;  Symbol. 
Nicceno-Constant.  exjinsitinn  et  ex  anliquitate  eccles. 
illustratum,  Utrecht,  1718.  A.  SCHWEIZEK. 

SUIDBERT,  an  Anglo-Saxon  monk  who  in  690 
accompanied  Willibrord  to  Friesland  as  a  mis- 
sionary, and  was  ordained  bishop  of  the  Frisian 
congregation  when  Willibrord  went  to  Rome.  On 
the '"ret  urn  of  the  latter,  however,  Suidbert  went 
into  the  land  of  the  Bructerians,  between  the 
Ems  and  the  Lower  Rhine ;  and,  when  the  con- 
gregation which  he  formed  there  was  disturbed 
by  the  invasion  of  the  Saxons,  he  founded  a  mon- 
astery and  missionary  school  at  the  present  Kai- 
serswerth,  under  the  protection  of  Pepin.  See, 
Beda  :  Hist.  !•><■!., v.  19.  The  Vita  in  Act.  Sand. 
Boll,  March  1,  is  a  later  and  fully  mireliable 
fabrication.  W-  krafft. 

SULZER,  Simon,  b.  at  Interlaken,  Sept.  22, 
1508;  d.  at  Basel,  June  22,  15*5.  He  grew  up 
under  very  humble  circumstances,  but  was  enabled 
by  the  support  of  the  government  of  Bern  to 
study  at  Basel  and  Strassburg.  After  he  finished 
his  studies,  he  spent  ten  years  in  reconstructing 
the  schools  in  the  canton  of  Bern,  and  was  in  1549 
appointed  preacher  at  Basel,  and  professor  of 
theology.  In  the  controversy  between  the  Swiss 
and  tin'  German  Reformers  concerning  the  Lord's 
Supper,  he  occupied  a  peculiar  position,  as  he 
held  the  views  of  Luther,  and  openly  labored  for 
their  introduction  in  Switzerland.     See  Hundes- 
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hagen  :  Confiikte  des  Z  minglianismus,  Lutlierlhums, 
unci  Caleinismus,  Bern,  1842.  hagenbach. 

SUMMERFIELD,  John,  Methodist-Episcopal; 
b.  in  Preston,  Eng.,  Jan.  31,  179S  ;  d.  in  New- 
York  City,  June  13,  1825.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
Wesleyan  local  preacher,  but  educated  at  the 
Moravian  Academy  at  Fairfield,  near  Manchester ; 
was  sent  into  business  at  Liverpool ;  removed  to 
Dublin,  1813;  was  converted  in  1817,  and  next 
year  became  a  local  Wesleyan  minister.  In  1819 
he  was  received  on  trial  in  the  Methodist  Con- 
ference of  Ireland,  and  in  March,  1821,  having 
emigrated  to  America,  in  the  New- York  Confer- 
ence. He  leaped  into  astonishing  popularity  by 
reason  of  his  eloquence.  In  1822  he  preached  in 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  Washington,  every- 
where listened  to  by  great  crowds;  but  in  June 
of  that  year  his  health  gave  way.  He  spent  the 
winter  of  1822-23  in  France ;  returned  to  New 
York,  April  19,  1821,  but  was  not  able  again  to 
do  full  work.  He  was  a  founder  of  the  Ameri- 
can Tract  Society.  He  published  only  one  ser- 
mon ;  but  in  1842,  at  New  York,  many  of  his 
Sermons  and  Sketches  of  Sermons  were  published. 
His  life  was  written  by  John  Holland,  New 
York,  1829,  2d  ed.,  1830,  and  William  M.  Wil- 
litt,  Philadelphia,  1857. 

SUMMERS,  Thomas  Osmond,  D.D.,  L.L.D., 
an  eminent  Methodist  minister,  professor  of  sys- 
tematic theology  in  Vanderbilt  University,  and 
general  book  editor  of  the  Methodist-Episcopal 
Church  South  ;  b.  near  Corfe  Castle,  Isle  of  Pur- 
beck,  Dorsetshire,  Eng.,  Oct.  11, 1812 ;  d.  at  Nash- 
ville, Tenu.,  May  5,  1882.  His  parents,  James 
and  Sarah  Summers,  died  when  he  was  quite 
young,  leaving  him  to  the  foster  care  of  a  grand- 
aunt.  While  yet  a  youth  he  came  to  America, 
and  settled  in  Baltimore.  His  parents  being 
independents,  his  early  religious  training  and 
reading  were  Calvinistic.  Not  being  satisfied 
with  the  teachings  of  that  system,  and  knowing- 
no  other,  he  was  fast  drifting,  as  he  writes,  into 
scepticism  and  infidelity,  when  some  one  to  whom 
he  communicated  his  state  of  mind  gave  him  a 
copy  of  Adam  Clarke's  Commentary  on  Romans. 
This  he  read  with  eagerness  and  intense  inter- 
est, and  became  from  that  time  strongly  Armin- 
ian  in  his  religious  belief.  Visiting  about  this 
time,  out  of  curiosity,  a  Methodist  camp-meeting 
near  the  city  of  Baltimore,  he  was  happily  and 
soundly  converted  to  God,  experiencing  most 
sensibly  a  change  of  heart.  Ever  after  that,  he 
was  a  strong  believer  in  and  advocate  for  expert- 
menial  religion.  He  began  at  once  to  prepare  for 
the  ministry,  and  was  "admitted  on  trial"  into 
the  Baltimore  Conference  in  March,  1S35;  was 
ordained  deacon  by  Bishop  Hedding  in  1837,  and 
elder  by  Bishop  Andrew  in  1839.  In  1840  he  was 
sent  as  a  missionary  to  Texas,  where  he  remained 
three  years.  He  was  then  transferred  to  the  Ala- 
bama Conference,  of  which  he  continued  to  be  a 
member  until  his  death,  though  he  remained  in 
that  State  only  three  years :  during  these  three 
years  he  was  stationed,  in  turn,  at  Tuscaloosa, 
Livingstone,  and  Mobile.  He  was  secretary  of 
the  Louisville  Convention  in  1845,  at  which  the 
Methodist-Episcopal  Church  South  was  organ- 
ized. In  1840  he  was  appointed  by  the  General 
Conference  to  assist  the  late  Bishop  (then  Dr.) 
Wightinan   as  editor  of   the   Southern    Christian 


Advocate,  published  at  Charleston,  S.C.  While 
here,  he  started,  and  edited  for  four  years,  the 
Sunday- School  Visitor.  At  the  organization  of 
the  Southern  Church  he  was  elected  general  book 
editor,  which  office  he  continued  to  fill  with  emi- 
nent ability  and  with  great  acceptability  till  his 
death.  In  this  capacity  he  edited  over  three 
hundred  volumes.  In  1855  he  moved  to  Nash- 
ville, Term.,  where  the  publishing-house  was 
located,  and  where  he  continued  to  reside  until 
he  died.  He  was  chairman  of  the  committee  that 
compiled  the  hymn-book,  which  he  edited.  He 
was  considered  an  authority  in  hymnology,  hav- 
ing devoted  much  time  to  its  study.  He  was 
for  many  years  editor  of  the  Nashville  Christian 
Advocate,  and  of  the  Quarterly  Revieivoi  the  Meth- 
odist-Episcopal Church  South.  At  the  organi- 
zation of  Vanderbilt  University  he  was  elected 
professor  of  systematic  theology ;  which  position 
he  retained  until  he  died,  being  also  dean  of  the 
theological  faculty.  He  died,  after  only  two  days' 
illness,  during  the  quadrennial  session,  in  Nash- 
ville, of  the  General  Conference,  where  for  the 
tenth  consecutive  time  he  had  been  elected  and 
was  acting  as  secretary.  Surrounded  by  his 
brethren  and  colleagues,  he  died,  as  he  had  wished, 
at  the  post  of  duty,  in  the  midst  of  his  labors, 
ceasing  at  once  to  work  and  live.  Possessed  of 
encyclopedic  knowledge,  always  abreast  of  the 
times,  thoroughly  Wesleyan  and  Arminian  in  his 
creed,  but  in  hearty  sympathy  with  all  evangeli- 
cal denominations  of  Christians,  simple  as  a 
child  in  faith,  consecrated,  earnest,  outspoken,  an 
uncompromising  enemy  of  sin  and  error  in  what- 
ever form,  he  was  an  ornament  to  Christianity  and 
an  honor  to  the  church  of  his  choice. 

Dr.  Summers  is  the  author  of  the  following 
works :  Commentary  on  the  Gospels,  A  cts,  and 
Romans,  in  6  vols. ;  Commentary  on  the  Ritual  of 
the  Methodist-Episcopal  Church  South ;  Christian 
Holiness;  Baptism;  Golden  Censer;  The  Sunday- 
School  Teacher,  or  the  Catechetical  Office  of  the 
Church  ;  Seasons,  Months,  and  Days;  Talks  Pleas- 
ant and  Prof  table ;  Refutation  of  the  Theological 
Works  of  Paine ;  Way  of  Salvation ;  and  some 
twenty  other  books  and  pamplets  on  various  doc- 
trinal and  practical  subjects.       w.  F.  tillett. 

SUMNER,  John  Bird,  D.D.,  b.  at  Kenilworth, 
Warwickshire,  1780 ;  educated  at  Cambridge, 
where  he  obtained  a  fellowship ;  assistant  master 
at  Eaton,  rector  of  Maple  Durham,  1820-28 ;  canon 
of  Durham,  1820  ;  bishop  of  Chester,  1828  ;  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  1848;  d.  in  London,  ,Sept. 
6,  1862.  He  was  the  leader  of  the  "  evangelical 
party  "  in  the  Church  of  England,  and  earnestly 
opposed  to  Romanism  and  the  Oxford  movement. 
His  primacy  covered  the  restoration  of  "  Catholic 
hierarchy  "  to  England,  the  '■  Essays  and  Reviews  " 
controversy,  and  the  revival  of  the  synodical 
power  of  the  convocations.  His  publications  in- 
clude Apostolic  Preachincj,  considered  in  an  Exam- 
ination of  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  London,  1815,  9th 
ed.,  1850;  Records  of  the  Creation,  1816,2  vols., 
7th  ed.,  1850;  Evidence  of  Christianity,  1824,  9th 
ed.,  1861 ;  Practical  Exposition  [of  the  New  Testa- 
ment], 1833-51,  9  vols. 

SUN,  Worship  of  the.  The  common  Hebrew 
name  for  sun  is  shemesh ;  but  in  poetry  chammah 
and  cheres  are  used.  In  Gen.  i.  16  the  sun  is  called 
the  greater  light,  and  is  to  serve,  in  conjunction 
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with  the  moon,  "to  rule  the  day"  (Gen.  i.  14  ; 
Ps.  cxxxvi.  S;  Jer.  xxxi.  35)  and  the  year;  i.e., 
the  solar  year.  The  sun  has  not  only  been  onee 
created  by  God  (Ps.  lxxiv.  16;  Gen.  i.),  hut  is 
always  under  his  command.  In  the  end  of  the 
earth  he  hath  set  a  tabernacle  for  the  sun  (Ps.  xix. 
4;  Hab.  iii.  11);  from  thence  lie  appoints  his 
way  (Ps.  civ.  10),  or  "commandeth,  ami  it  riseth 
not"  (Job  ix.  7),  and  at  his  command  the  sun 
stands  still  (Josh.  x.  12;  2  Kings  xx.  11).  Me, 
and  not  the  sun,  is  the  God  Sabaoth  :  be  lore  his 
glory  the  sun  is  no  more  light  (Isa.  Ix.  Ill;  Job 
xxv.  5).  This  is  especially  the  case  before  the 
judgment  of  God  (Joel  ii.  10,  31,  iii.  15;  Isa.  xiii. 
10,  xxiv.  -3).  As  the  sun  was  called  into  exist- 
ence, there  will  also  be  once  a  time  when  it  shall 
shine  no  more  (Matt.  xxiv.  20  ;  Luke  xxiii.  15  ; 
Kev.  vi.  12,  viii.  12,  ix.  2,  xxi.  23,  xxii.  5).  But 
the  same  God  will  make  the  light  of  the  sun 
sevenfold  (Isa.  xxx.  26).  The  sun  is  also  spoken 
of  in  scripture  in  a  figurative  sense.  Thus  the 
sun  is  used  to  express  the  image  "of  the  ruler 
(2  Sam.  xxiii.  1),  especially  of  his  lasting  gov- 
ernment (Ps.  lxxxix.  36,  37).  The  glory  of  the 
righteous  is  compared  to  the  sun  (Judg.  v.  31), 
also  the  divine  protection  (Ps.  Ixxxiv.  11 ;  Isa. 
Ix.  20).  The  benefit,  glory,  and  purity  of  right- 
eousness is  called  the  "  Sun  of  righteousness " 
(Mai.  iv.  2).  Like  brightness,  the  salvation  of  Zion 
and  Jerusalem  goes  forth  (Isa.  lxii.  1).  The  sun 
is  also  the  image  of  moral  purity  (Cant.  vi.  10). 
Thus  we  read  (Matt.  xiii.  43)  that  "the  righteous 
shall  shine  forth  as  the  sun."  But  the  sun  is  also 
the  image  of  destruction  (Ps..cxxi.  6;  Job  xxx. 
2S,  xlix.  10;  Bev.  vii.  16).  Even  poetical  personi- 
fications are  found  in  the  Bible.  Thus,  when  the 
sun  praises  God  (Ps.  civ.  19,  cxlviii.  3;  Job  xv.  15, 
xxv.  5,  xxxviii.  7),  or  when  the  sun  comes  out  of 
his  chamber  like  a  bridegroom,  "  and  rejoiceth 
as  a  strong  man  to  run  a  race"  (Ps.  xix.  5). 
But  there  will  be  a  time  when  the  sun  shall  be 
'•ashamed,  when  the  Lord  of  hosts  shall  reign  in 
Mount  Zion,  and  in  Jerusalem,  and  before  his 
ancients  gloriously"  (Isa.  xxiv.  23). 

Worship  of  the  Sun  among  the  Israelites.  —  To 
worship  the  sun  was  expressly  forbidden  (Deut. 
xvii.  3).  This  worship,  which  commenced  during 
the  Assyrian  period,  was  abolished  by  Josiah 
(2  Kings  xxiii.  5, 11 ;  2  Chron.  xxxiv.  4).  It  con- 
sisted in  burning  incense  on  the  house-tops,  in 
dedication  of  chariots  and  horses  to  the  sun  (Jer. 
xix.  13 ;  Zeph.  i.  5),  in  adorations  directed  towards 
the  rising  sun  (Ezek.  viii.  16),  in  lamentations  of 
the  women  for  Tammuz  (Ezek.  viii.  14). 

Worship  of  the  Sun  among  the  Adjacent  Heathen 
Nations.  —  The  worship  of  the  sun  as  the  most 
prominent  and  powerful  agent  in  the  kingdom  of 
nature  was  widely  diffused  throughout  the  coun- 
tries adjacent  to  Palestine.  This  worship  was 
either  direct,  without  the  intervention  of  any  statue 
or  symbol,  or  indirect.  Among  the  Egyptians  the 
sun  was  worshipped  under  the  title  ot  Ha.  The 
chief  seat  was  On  (sun,  light),  the  Greek,  Heliopo- 
lis,  and  Hebrew,  Beth-shemesh,  [i.e.,  the  house  of 
the  sun]  (Jer.  xliii.  13).  To  the  temple  at  On 
belonged  very  many  learned  priests,  one  of  whom 
became  the  father-in-law  of  Joseph  (Gen.  xli.  45). 
In  an  indirect  manner  the  sun  was  worshipped 
as  Amun-ra,  "  the  king  of  all  the  gods,"  and  which 
belonged  to  the  first  order  of  gods.     To  the  sec- 


ond belonged  Khunsu-Hercules,  the  god  of  the  pil- 
lars of  ilie  sun.  The  sun-god  of  the  third  order 
was  Osiris.  Among  the  P/uruivians  the  sun  was 
worshipped  under  the  title  of  Baal.  At  Tyre, 
Gaza,  and  Carthage,  human  sacrifices  were  offered 
to  him.  Among  the  Chaldceans  the.  sun  was  woi-- 
shipped  under  the  title  of  Tammuz;  and  that 
the  Arabians  worshipped  the  sun  we  know  from 
Theophrastus  (Di  plant.,  0,  4,  5)  and  Strabo  (16, 
781).  Mil]  more  propagated  was  the  worship  of 
the  sun  among  the  Syrians  (Araniieans).  Famous 
temples  were  at  Ileliopolis,  Emesa,  Palmyra, 
Ilierapolis.  Sun-worship  there  was  very  old,  and 
direct  from  the  beginning;  and  even  in  later 
times,  sun  and  moon  were  worshipped  at  Ilierapo- 
lis without  the  intervention  of  any  image  (Lucian: 
De  Dt a  Syria,  cap.  34,  p.  004).  Among  the  pure 
Semites,  or  Aryans,  direct  worship  to  the  sun  was 
paid  from  the  beginning,  and  still  later.  Thus 
among  the  Assyrians,  and  afterwards  among  the 
Persians,  whose  sun-worship  is  one  and  the  same. 
The  idolatrous  sun-worship  of  the  Israelites,  which 
since  the  time  of  Ahaz  is  mentioned  in  connection 
with  the  worship  of  the  moon  and  stars,  first 
originated  from  the  Assyrians.  The  dedication 
of  chariots  and  horses  to  the  sun  (2  Kings  xxiij. 
11)  we  also  find  among  the  Persians  (Herod.,  i. 
189;  Xenoph.,  Cyrop.,  8,  3,  6 :  Quint.  Curtius,  3, 
3).  Besides  that  the  Persians  offered  to  the  sun 
(Herod.,  i.  31),  they  also  directed  their  adoration 
towards  the  rising  sun  with  branches  in  their 
hands  (Zend  Aresta,  ii.  204;  Herod.,  iv.  15,  1; 
Hyde  :  De  relig.  Persarum,  350).  Up  to  this  day 
the  Parsees  worship  the  sun.  The  Manichaeans 
also  adopted  the  sun-worship  from  the  Persians, 
referring  it,  however,  to  Christ  (Dupois  :  Orig. 
de  cultes,  v.  244,  vi.  267).  In  later  times  the  sun 
was  worshipped  among  the  Persians  under  the 
form  of  Mithras,  which  finally  became  the  Sol 
Deus  invictus  throughout  the  "West,  especially 
through  the  Komans. 

The  Sun  in  the  Christian  Church  and  Art.  — The 
Mithras-worship  even  exercised  its  influence  upon 
the  fixing  of  the  Christian  Christmas-festival  in 
December.  As  the  new  birth  of  the  sun-god  was 
celebrated  at  the  end  of  December,  so,  likewise, 
in  Christ  the  new  sun  in  the  field  of  spiritual  life 
was  adored.  Many.  Christian  writers  of  older 
times  speak  of  Christ  as  the  sun  of  eternal  salva- 
tion, to  which  the  visible  sun,  with  moon  and 
stars,  form  the  chorus  (Creuzer  :  Symbolik,  ii. 
221,  iv.  456  [1st  ed.]).  For  the  representation  of 
the  sun  in  Christian  art,  comp.  Piper  :  Mythologie 
der  chrisll.  Knnsl,  i.  2,  116.  J.  G.  MULLBK. 

SUNDAY  (I)iis  soils,  of  the  Koman  calendar, 
"day  of  the  sun,"  because  dedicated  to  the  sun), 
the  first  day  of  the  week,  was  adopted  by  the 
early  Christians  as  a  day  of  worship.  The  "sun" 
of  Latin  adoration  they  interpreted  as  the  "  Sun 
of  righteousness."  Sunday  was  emphatically  the 
weekly  feast  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  as 
the  Jewish  sabbath  was  the  feast  of  the  creation, 
ft  was  called  the  "Lord's  Day,"  and  upon  it  the 
primitive  church  assembled  to  break  bread  (Acts 
xx.  7  ;  1  Cor.  xvi.  2).  No  regulations  for  its 
observance  are  laid  down  in  the  New  Testament, 
nor,  indeed,  is  its  observance  even  enjoined;  yet 
Christian  feeling  led  to  the  universal  adoption 
of  the  day,  in  imitation  of  apostolic  precedent. 
In  the  second  centm-y  its  observance  was  univer- 
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sal.  See  Barnabas,  c.  15;  Ignatius,  Epistola  ad 
Magnet,  c.  8,  9 ;  Justin  Martyr,  Apol.  i.  67;  Ire- 
nfeus,  Ado.  liar.  iv.  16;  also  1'liny,  Ep.  x.  97. 
The  Lord's  Day  "was  not  a  continuation  of  the 
Jewish  sabbath,  which  was  also  at  first  observed, 
but  a  substitute  for  it.  So  long  as  the  Christians 
were  oppressed,  they  could  not  keep  the  day  as 
one  of  rest  from  labor  as  they  desired,  and  as 
they  did  after  the  union  of  Church  and  State. 
'  The  Jewish  Christians  ceased  to  observe  the  sab- 
bath after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem^  The 
Ebionites  and  Xazarenes  kept  up  the  habit  even 
longer ;  and  even  to  this  day  the  Eastern  Church 
shows  traces  of  its  observance  by  omitting  fasting 
on  Saturday,  and  enjoining  standing  in  prayer. 
In  the  Latin  Church,  Saturday  was  a  fast  day, 
but  Sunday  was  not;  and  the  primitive  habit  of 
standing  in  prayer  upon  that  day  was  abandoned. 
The  Lord's  Day  was  a  time  of  public  worship, 
with  its  attendant  administration  of  the  Eucha- 
rist. Experience  abundantly  demonstrates  the 
wisdom  of  such  weekly  rest,  and  the  blessedness 
of  such  a  day  of  worship. 

Lit.  —  George  Holden:  The  Christian  Sab- 
bath, London,  1*25;  W.  Hengstenberg :  The 
Lord's  Day,  Eng.  trans.,  1853  ;  J.  T.  Baylee  : 
History  of  the  Subbatk,  1857;  J.  A.  Hessey:  Sun- 
day, I860,  4th  ed.,  1880 ;  .James  Gilfillax  : 
The  Sabbath,  Edinb.,  1861,  also  published  by  the 
New- York  Sabbath  Committee,  Xew  York,  1865  ; 
Robert  Cox  :  The  Literature  of  the  Sabbath  Ques- 
tion, 1865,  2  vols.;  Th.  Zahn  :  Gcschichte  des 
Sonntar/s  vornehmlich  in  der  alien  Kirclte,  Hanover, 
1878,79  pp.;  Schaff:  History  of  the  Christian 
Church,  rev.  ed.,  vol.  i.  pp.  476-480,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
201-205. 

SUNDAY  LEGISLATION.  The  institution  of 
a  weekly  religious  rest-day  has  existed,  and  its 
observance  has  been  the  subject  of  legislation, 
from  very  early  times.  Traces  of  such  laws  are 
found  among  the  remains  of  Chaldseau  antiquity. 
The  Assyrians  had  laws  for  the  observance  of 
their  sabbath  similar  to  those  by  which  the  sab- 
bath was  maintained  among  the  Jews.  Civil 
legislation  in  behalf  of  the  observance  of  Sunday, 
as  distinguished  from  ecclesiastical  or  purely  reli- 
gious ordinances,  commenced  with  the  famous 
statute  of  Constantine  (321)  :  "  On  the  venerable 
day  of  the  sun  let  all  magistrates  and  people  re- 
siding in  the  cities  rest,  and  let  all  workshops  be 
closed.  In  the  country,  however,  persons  engaged 
in  agriculture  may  freely  and  lawfully  continue 
their  labor,  because  it  often  happens  that  another 
day  is  not  so  suitable  for  grain-sowing  or  for 
vine-planting,  lest,  by  neglecting  the  proper  mo- 
ment for  such  operations,  the  bounty  of  Heaven 
be  lost."  Constantine  subsequently  prohibited 
lawsuits  on  Sunday,  while  expressly  permitting 
such  legal  acts  as  the  manumission  of  slaves  and 
the  visitation  of  prisoners.  Theodosius  the  Great 
(386)  prohibited  the  transaction  of  business  on 
Sunday,  as  well  as  the  shows  or  spectacles  which 
had  become  customary  on  that  day  among  the 
heathen  Humans ;  to  which  succeeding  emperors 
soon  added  the  various  other  games  and  enter- 
tainments of  the  theatre  and  circus.  The  laws 
of  Leo  and  Anthemius  (169)  provide  that  "the 
Lord's  Day  be  exempt  from  all  compulsory  pro- 
cess ;  let  no  summons  urge  any  man  ;  let  no  one 
be  required  to  give  security  for  the  payment  of 


a  fund  held  by  him  in  trust ;  let  the  sergeants 
of  the  courts  be  silent ;  let  the  pleader  cease  his 
labors ;  let  that  day  be  a  stranger  to  trials ;  be 
the  crier's  voice  unheard ;  let  the  litigants  have 
breathing-time  and  an  interval  of  truce ;  let  the 
rival  disputants  have  an  opportunity  of  meeting 
without  fear,  of  comparing  the  arrangements  made 
in  their  names,  and  arranging  the  terms  of  a 
compromise.  If  any  officer  of  the  courts,  under 
pretence  of  public  or  private  business,  dares  to 
despise  these  enactments,  let  his  patrimony ,  be 
forfeited." 

These  Roman  laws  are  important  as  forming 
the  basis  of  the  English  legislation  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  consequently  of  the  American  Sunday 
laws. 

The  Lord's  Day  was  embodied  in  the  capitula- 
ries, or  general  statutes,  of  the  Frank  emperors ; 
and  its  observance,  as  prescribed  by  canonical 
authority,  was  enforced  by  severe  penalties.  Dur- 
ing the  French  Revolution  of  the  last  century, 
when  the  Christian  calendar  was  abolished,  and 
the  decade  substituted  for  the  week,  each  tenth 
day  was  made  a  rest-day,  and  its  observance  en- 
forced by  laws  (17  Thermidor,  An.  vi.)  which 
required  the  public  offices,  schools,  workshops, 
stores,  etc., 'to  be  closed,  and  prohibited  sales  ex- 
cept of  food  and  medicine,  and  public  labor  except 
in  the  country  during  seed-time  and  harvest.  On 
the  restoration  of  the  Gregorian  calendar,  Sunday 
was  recognized  in  the  Code  Napoleon.  A  law  of 
1S14  prohibited  traffic,  ordinary  labor,  etc.,  on 
Sundays  and  certain  church  festivals.  In  1880  this 
law  was  repealed ;  a  provision  for  the  suspension 
of  certain  civil  and  judicial  functions  on  Sunday, 
and  in  regard  to  the  employment  on  that  day  of 
young  children  and  minor  girls  in  factories,  alone 
remaining. 

In  England,  Sunday  laws  have  existed  from  a 
very  early  date.  Ina,  king  of  the  West  Saxons 
(about  693),  forbade  servile  work  on  Sunday. 
Alfred  (876)  prohibited  work,  traffic,  and  legal 
proceedings.  His  example  was  followed  in  subse- 
quent reigns.  Edgar  (958)  prohibited  "  heathen- 
ish songs  and  diabolical  sports,"  and  markets  and 
county  courts,  and  made  Sunday  to  begin  at  three 
o'clock  on  Saturday  afternoon,  and  to  last  "  till 
Monday  morning  light."  The  laws  of  Canute 
(1028-35)  strongly  insisted  on  the  observance  of 
the  Lord's  Day;  prohibiting  marketing,  hunting, 
and  the  holding  of  the  local  courts,  except  in  case 
of  great  necessity.  After  the  Conquest,  the  ten- 
dency to  greater  strictness  in  the  Sunday  laws  con- 
tinued. The  statute  of  28  Edward  III.  (1351) 
forbade  the  showing  of  wools  at  the  market-town. 
The  12  Richard  II.  (1388)  forbade  servants  and 
laborers  to  play  at  tennis  and  other  games,  yet 
ordered  them  to  have  bows  and  arrows,  and  use 
the  same  on  Sundays.  The  statute  of  4  Edward 
IV.  (1464)  forbade  cordwainers  and  cobblers  to 
sell  shoes  on  Sunday.  Under  Henry  AT.  the  hold- 
ing of  fairs  and  markets  on  Sunday  was  prohibit- 
ed. The  laws  of  5  and  6  Edward  AT.,  prohibiting 
"lawful  bodily  labor  "  on  Sundays,  allowed  hus- 
bandmen, fishermen,  and  others  to  work  in  har- 
vest, or  at  any  other  times  when  necessity  required. 
This  act  was  repealed  under  Queen  Mary,  but  was 
formally  revived  under  James  I.  Subsequently 
(1614)  James  I.  issued  The  Book  of  Sports,  allow- 
ing after  divine  service  on  Sundays  certain  games 
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and  recreations,  but  expressly  refusing  this  liberty 
to  "Papists  and  Puritans."  The  issuing  of  The 
Book  of  Sports  created  intense  dissatisfaction,  and 
it  soon  became  a  dead  letter.  Parliament,  in 
the  first  year  of  Charles  I.,  passed  an  act  "  for  the 
strict  observance  of  Sunday  ;  "  and  another  law 
of  Parliament  in  1027  (3  Car.  i.)  enacted  that  no 
carriers,  or  wagon-men,  or  drovers  should  travel 
on  Sunday.  In  1U"_>:>  Charles  L,  under  the  sup- 
posed influence  of  Laud,  re-issued  his  father's 
Book  of  S/jorts. 

The  statute  of  20  Charles  II.  (1670)  is  the  most 
important  of  the  English  laws  on  this  subject, 
as  that  which,  with  some  modifications,  is  still  the 
law  of  the  land,  and  which,  as  being  in  force  at 
the  time  of  the  American  Involution,  gave  more 
or  less  color  to  the  laws  of  the  American  Colonies 
and  States.  It  prohibits  on  Sunday  all  worldly 
labor  or  business  except  works  of  necessity  or 
charity,  the  public  sale  of  goods,  the  travelling 
of  drovers,  wagoners,  etc.,  the  service  of  any  legal 
process  except  in  case  of  treason,  felony,  or  breach 
of  peace  ;  but  it  permits  the  dressing  of  meats  in 
families,  and  its  sale  in  inns  and  eating-shops, 
and  the  crying  of  milk  before  nine  a.m.,  and  after 
four  p.m. 

The  early  American  colonists  brought  with 
them  the  observance  of  Sunday  both  as  a  reli- 
gious and  as  a  civil  institution,  and  enforced  this 
observance  by  law.  The  early  laws  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut,  Georgia,  South  Carolina, 
and  Virginia,  required  attendance  at  church. 
The  Massachusetts  law  (1782)  provided  that  such 
attendance  was  not  required  where  there  was  no 
place  of  worship  which  the  person  could  consci- 
entiously attend.  But,  as  the  separation  between 
Church  and  State  became  better  understood,  the 
Sunday  laws  were  modified  in  conformity  with 
this  principle.  The  legislatures  and  courts  have 
carefully  distinguished  between  Sunday  observ- 
ance as  a  religious  and  as  a  civil  institution,  and 
enforce  only  the  latter.  The  laws  of  the  several 
States  differ  in  minor  details,  but  are  alike  in 
their  main  features.  They  forbid  on  Sunday  com- 
mon labor  and  traffic,  except  in  cases  of  neces- 
sity and  mercy,  public  and  noisy  amusements, 
and  whatever  is  likely  to  disturb  the  quiet  and 
good  order  of  the  day.  They  make  Sunday  a  non- 
legal  day,  when  legal  processes  may  not  be  served, 
nor  the  courts  and  legislatures  sit.  In  many  of 
the  States  some  exception  is  made  in  favor  of 
those  who  observe  the  seventh  day  of  the  week. 
In  Louisiana  —  which  before  its  admission  was 
under  the  Code  Napoleon,  and  where  alone,  of  all 
the  States,  the  common  law  is  not  in  force  —  Sun- 
day is  merely  recognized  by  law  as  a  public  holi- 
day. In  many  of  the  States  there  are  also  laws, 
with  special  penalties,  against  the  selling  of  in- 
toxicating drinks  on  Sundays  and  election-days. 
The  Federal  Constitution  provides  that  Sunday 
shall  not  be  reckoned  in  the  ten  days  within  which 
the  President  may  return  a  bill;  and  the  Federal 
laws  relieve  the  cadets  of  the  military  and  naval 
academies  from  their  studies  on  Sunday ;  and  in 
the  excise  statutes  distilling  on  Sunday  is  prohib- 
ited under  a  fine  of  one  thousand  dollars. 

The  constitutionality  of  the  Sunday  laws  has 
been  frequently  affirmed  by  the  highest  courts  of 
the  several  States,  upon  such  grounds  as  the  fol- 
lowing :  the  right  of  all  classes,  so  far  as  practi- 


cable, to  rest  one  day  in  seven;  the  right  to 
undisturbed  worship,  on  the  day  set  apart  for  this 
purpose,  by  the  great  majority  of  the  people  ;  the 
decent  respect  which  should  be  paid  to  the  reli- 
gious institutions  of  the  people  ;  the  value  to  the 
State  itself  of  the  Sunday  observance,  as  a  means 
of  that  public  intelligence  and  morality  on  which 
free  institutions  are  conditioned. 

The  spirit  of  modern  Sunday  laws  is  protection, 
not  coercion.  The  need  of  civil  intervention, 
especially  to  secure  to  the  working-classes  the 
seventh-day  rest,  becomes  more  and  more  impera- 
tive with  the  growth  of  industries  and  of  the 
desire  for  rapid  wealth.  In  evidence  of  this  may 
be  mentioned  the  petition,  hitherto  ineffectual,  of 
working-men  in  Germany,  for  the  help  of  legisla- 
tion in  obtaining  a  weekly  rest-day.  The  Social- 
labor  party  of  Germany,  at  their  meeting  at 
Gotha  in  1875,  announced  as  one  of  their  demands 
in  the  present  exigencies  of  society  the  prohibi- 
tion of  Sunday  work. 

Lit. — J.  T.  Baylee  :  History  of  the  Sabbath, 
Lond.,  1857 ;  Robert  Cox  ;  Literature  of  Sabbath 
Question,  Edinb.,  I860;  Hkssey  :  Hampton  Lec- 
tures, 1S60 ;  W.  II.  Uule:  The  Holy  Sabbath  an 
Historical  Demonstration,  Lond.  ;  Supreme  Court 
of  New  York  (Judge  Allen)  in  Lindenmuller 
(vi.  the  People,  33  Barbour,  548;  Henry  E. 
Young  :  Sunday  Lairs,  Paper  in  Proceedings  of 
Third  Annual  Milling  if  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion ;  Documents  29,  Jfl,  46,  etc.,  of  Xnc-York 
Sabbath  Committee.  w.  w.  attekwky. 

SUNDAY  SCHOOLS.  A  Sunday  school  is  an 
assembly  of  persons  on  the  Lord's  Bay  for  the 
study  of  the  Bible,  moral  and  religious  instruc- 
tion, and  the  worship  of  the  true  God.  It  is  a 
method  of  training  the  young  and  the  ignorant 
in  the  duties  we  owe  to  God  and  to  our  neighbor. 
As  the  family  and  the  church  are  institutions  of 
divine  appointment,  so  the  Sunday  school  has 
been  approved  by  divine  blessings. 

1.  Biblical  Authority  and  Form.  —  Godly 
instruction  of  the  young  and  the  ignorant  has  been 
in  harmony  with  the  divine  government  from  the 
earliest  history  of  the  race.  Although  the  word 
"school"  does  not  occur  in  the  Bible  previous 
to  the  Babylonian  captivity,  instruction  after  the 
school  methods  was  clearly  known  and  practised 
from  very  early  times;  and  not  long  after  the 
captivity,  no  less  than  eleven  different  expressions 
for  "  school  "  were  current  in  the  Hebrew  speech. 
Glimpses  of  the  essential  features  of  the  school 
method  appear  in  the  early  eras  of  biblical  history. 
In  patriarchal  times  the  school,  like  the  church, 
was  in  the  family :  the  father  was  the  teacher  and 
the  priest.  Omitting  a  notice  of  the  faithful  reli- 
gious instruction  of  the  young  by  Abraham,  Job, 
Jacob,  Moses,  and  other  patriarchs,  and  passing 
over  the  public  training  of  children  indicated  by 
the  passover  service,  by  the  reading  of  the  law 
from  Geiizim  and  Ebal  in  Joshua's  time,  and  by 
the  so-called  schools  of  the  prophets  in  the  days 
from  Samuel  to  Elijah,  as  well  as  the  royal  com- 
mission sent  out  by  Jehoshaphat  to  re-establish 
religious  instruction,  and  a  similar  movement  in 
the  time  of  Josiah,  it  will  be  sufficient  here  to 
notice  simply  the  Bible  school  into  which  Ezra 
o-athered  the  people  with  the  children,  requiring 
the  priests  as  teachers  to  explain  the  meaning 
of  the  law  of  God,  not  unlike  the  instruction  in 
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the  modern  Sunday  school  (Neh.  viii.  7,  8).  See 
Education  among  the  Hebrews. 

In  the  New-Testament  period,  religious  schools 
connected  with  the  synagogue  were  found  in 
every  city  and  considerable  village  in  the  land. 
These  schools  were  one  branch  of  an  extended 
system  of  religious  instruction.  Lightfoot  finds 
four  kinds  of  schools  and  teaching  among  the 
Jews:  (1)  The  elementary  school ;  (2)  The  teach- 
ing of  the  synagogue ;  (3)  The  higher  schools,  as 
of  Hillel  and  Shammai;  and  (4)  The  Sanhedrin, 
or  great  school,  as  well  as  great  judicatory,  of  the 
nation.  Some  have  questioned  the  prevalence  of 
the  elementary  schools  in  the  time  of  Christ's 
childhood;  but,  according  to  the  Talmud,  syna- 
gogue schools  were  of  earlier  origin,  and  had 
become  common.  They  used  the  Hebrew  scrip- 
tures, and,  later,  little  parchment  rolls  prepared 
for  children.  The  Mishna  says,  "  At  five  years 
of  age  let  children  begin  the  Scripture,  at  ten  the 
Mishna,  and  at  thirteen  let  them  be  subjects  of 
the  law."  In  this  period  a  synagogue  presup- 
posed a  school,  as  with  us  a  church  implies  a 
Sunday  school.  Hence  the  church  and  Sunday 
school,  not  the  church  and  the  district  school,  is 
a  parallel  to  the  Jewish  system.  The  methods  in 
these  schools  were  not  unlike  those  of  the  modern 
Sunday  school.  Questions  were  freely  asked  and 
answered,  and  opinions  stated  and  discussed  :  any 
one  entering  them  might  ask  or  answer  questions. 
Such  a  .Jewish  Bible  school,  no  doubt,  Jesus  en- 
tered in  the  temple  when  twelve  years  old.  Paul 
was  "brought  up  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel,"  a  phrase 
which  implies  the  customary  posture  of  Jewish 
students  at  a  school.  The  apostolic  age  was  re- 
markable for  the  growth  of  these  schools.  Every 
town  having  ten  men  giving  themselves  to  divine 
things  was  to  have  a  synagogue;  and  every  place 
having  twenty-five  boys,  or  according  to  Mai- 
monides  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  families, 
was  compelled  to  appoint  a  teacher,  and  for  forty 
or  fifty  boys  two  teachers.  In  the  apostolic  period 
teachers  were  a  recognized  body  of  workers  quite 
distinct  from  pastors,  prophets,  and  evangelists 
(see  1  Cor.  xii.  28,  29  ;  Eph.  iv.  11 ;  Heb.  v.  12,  etc.). 
The  best  commentators  hold  that  the  peculiar 
work  of  teachers  in  the  primitive  church  was  to 
instruct  the  young  and  ignorant  in  religions 
truth,  which  is  precisely  the  object  of  the  Sun- 
day school.     See  Synagogues. 

2.  Eakly  Christian  Catechetical  Schools. 
—  These  schools  were  a  continuation  and  improve- 
ment of  the  Jewish  synagogue  schools.  Mosheini 
and  others  place  their  wide  prevalence  as  early 
as  in  the  first  century,  Xeander  at  a  later  date. 
These  catechetical  classes  and  schools  were  in- 
tended to  prepare  neophytes,  or  new  converts,  for 
church-membership,  and  were  also  used  to  instruct 
the  young  and  the  ignorant  in  the  knowledge  of 
God  and  salvation.  They  were  effective,  aggres- 
sive missionary  agencies  in  the  early  Christian 
churches,  and  have  aptly  been  termed  the  "  Sunday 
schools  of  the  first  ages  of  Christianity."  The 
pupils  were  divided  into  two  or  three  (some  say 
four)  classes,  according  to  their  proficiency.  They 
memorized  passages  of  Scripture,  learned' the  doc- 
trines of  God,  creation,  providence,  sacred  history, 
the  fall,  the  incarnation,  resurrection,  and  future 
awards  and  punishments.  Their  books  comprised 
parts  of   the  Bible  in   verse,  Jewish  antiquities, 


sacred  poems,  and  dialogues.  The  Sixth  General 
Council  at  Constantinople  (A.D.  680)  required 
presbyters  in  country  towns  and  villages  to  hold 
schools  to  teach  all  such  children  as  were  sent  to 
them,  taking  no  reward  nor  any  thing  therefor, 
except  the  parents  made  them  a  voluntary  pres- 
ent. The  Second  Council  at  Chalons  likewise 
required  bishops  to  set  up  schools  giving  instruc- 
tion in  the  Scriptures.  In  view  of  the  missionary 
aim,  and  the  graded  and  comprehensive  instruc- 
tion of  these  schools,  it  might  be  an  interesting 
problem  for  a  modern  scholar  to  define  important 
features  of  the  present  system  not  to  be  found  in 
these  primitive  Bible  schools.    See  Catechetics. 

3.  Sunday-  Schools  of  the  Reformation 
Period.  —  Luther  founded  regular  catechetical 
instruction  on  Sundays  as  early  as  1529,  and  this 
custom  spread  wherever  the  Reformation  gained 
a  foothold.  Charles  Borromeo,  Archbishop  of 
Milan,  had  a  sj'stem  of  schools  1560-84,  almost 
identical  inform  with  the  present  Sunday  school. 
Children  were  gathered  in  two  grand  divisions, 
—  boys  and  girls,  subdivided  into  smaller  groups 
or  classes,  with  a  minister  for  each  class,  aided 
by  a  layman  for  boys  and  a  matron  for  girls. 
These  schools  were  introduced  into  all  the  churches 
of  his  diocese,  and  are  continued  on  much  the 
same  plan  now,  but  without  the  Bible.  The  la- 
bors of  Spener,  Francke,  Zinzendorf,  and  the 
English  Reformers,  further  prepared  the  way  for 
the  modern  Sunday-school  system.  Legions  of 
persons  and  places  claim  to  have  had  Sunday 
schools  previous  to  those  in  Gloucester.  Among 
the  many  worthy  of  recognition,  only  the  few  fol- 
lowing can  be  noted.  Sunday  schools  were  found- 
ed in  Scotland  about  1560,  by  John  Knox;  in 
Bath,  Eng.,  1650-68,  by  Joseph  Alleine,  author 
of  "  Alleine's  Alarm;"  in  Roxbury,  Mass.,  1674; 
Plymouth,  Mass.,  1680;  in  England,  by  Bishop 
Frampton,  about  1693;  in  Glasgow,  Scotland, 
about  1707  ;  in  Bethlehem,  Conn.,  1740,  by  Dr. 
Joseph  Bellamy;  in  Ephrata,  Penn.,  1739-40,  by 
Ludwig  Hacker,  a  school  continuing  for  thirty 
years  with  gratuitous  instruction,  children's  meet- 
ings, and  having  many  revivals  ;  at  Brechin,  Scot- 
land, 1760,  by  Mr.  Blair;  at  Catterick,  1763,  by 
Rev.  Theophilus  Lindsey;  at  Bedale,  Eng.,  1765, 
by  Miss  Harrison;  at  Waldbach,  1767,  by  Ober- 
lin  ;  at  High  Wycombe,  1769,  by  Hannah  Ball; 
at  Bright  Parish,  County  Down,  Ireland,  1770-78, 
by  Dr.  Kennedy;  in  Bohemia,  1773,  by  Kinder- 
mann;  at  Bolton,  Eng.,  1775,  by  James  Heyes; 
at  Macclesfield,  Eng.,  by  Rev.  David  Simpson, 
1778. 

4.  Modern  Sunday'  Schools.  —  Sunday 
schools  like  those  just  noted  were  sporadic;  there 
was  need  for  w  popular  and  general  movement, 
bringing  them  into  affiliation  with  each  other, 
if  not  into  an  organized  system.  Of  this  great 
movement,  Robert  Raikes  is  justly  regarded  as  the 
founder.  He  was  a  citizen  of  Gloucester,  Eng., 
and  proprietor  of  the  Gloucester  Journal.  Business 
calling  him  into  the  suburbs  of  that  city  in  1780, 
where  many  youth  were  employed  in  the  pin  and 
other  factories,  his  heart  was  touched  by  the  groups 
of  ragged,  wretched,  and  cursing  children.  He  en- 
gaged four  female  teachers  to  receive  and  instruct 
in  reading  and  in  the  Catechism  such  children  as 
should  be  sent  to  them  on  Sunday.  The  children 
were  required  to  come,  with  clean  hands  and  faces, 
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and  hair  combed,  and  with  such  clothing  as  they 
had.  They  were  to  stay  from  ten  to  twelve,  then 
to  go  home ;  to  return  at  one,  and  after  a  lesson 
to  be  conducted  to  church;  after  church  to  repeat 
portions  of  the  Catechism  ;  to  go  home  at  live 
quietly,  without  playing  in  the  streets.  Diligent 
scholars  received  rewards  of  Bibles,  Testaments, 
books,  combs,  shoes,  and  clothing:  the  teachers 
were  paid  a  shilling  a  day.  Raikes  published  a 
brief  notice  of  his  efforts  in  the  Gloucester  ./»»/■- 
nal,  Nov.  3,  1783  (copied  into  the  London  papers), 
and,  later,  another  notice  in  the  Gentleman's  A/ut/a- 
;ine  of  London,  which  attracted  wide  attention. 
William  Fox,  already  interested  in  the  improve- 
ment of  the  moral  condition  of  London  youth,  saw 
the  notice,  opened  a  correspondence  with  llaikes, 
urged  the  plan  at  public  meetings,  and  with  the 
aid  of  Jonas  Hanway,  Henry  Thornton,  and  other 
philanthropists,  formed  the  Society  for  Promoting 
Sunday  Schools  throughout  the  British  Domin- 
ions, Sept.  7,  1785.  From  1785  to  1800  the  soci- 
ety expended  about  four  thousand  pounds  for 
teachers'  wages.  The  scheme  commended  itself  to 
popular  esteem.  Learned  laymen  and  influential 
persons  became  its  warm  friends.  Among  them 
were  Mr.  (afterwards  Bishop)  Home,  Bishop  Por- 
teus,  the  Bishops  of  Salisbury  and  Llandaff,  Rev. 
Thomas  Scott,  the  poet  Cowper,  Adam  Smith,  the 
Wesleys,  and  Whitefield.  It,  however,  met  with 
determined  opposition  from  professors  of  religion, 
who  questioned  its  usefulness.  The  then  Bishop 
of  Rochester  violently  attacked  the  movement,  and 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  called  the  bishops 
together  to  see  what  could  be  done  to  stop  it. 
In  Scotland,  sabbath-school  teaching  by  laymen 
was  declared  to  be  an  innovation,  and  a  breach 
of  the  Fourth  Commandment.  Sun'day  schools 
continued  to  multiply,  however,  in  face  of  oppo- 
sition, rapidly  extending  throughout  England, 
Scotland,  Ireland,  upon  the  Continent,  and  in 
America.  Though  the  Gloucester  schools  found- 
ed by  Raikes  died  out  in  a  few  years,  they  were 
soon  followed  by  others  instituted  on  an  improved 
plan.  Following  a  meeting  at  Philadelphia,  Dec. 
19,  1790,  attended  by  Bishop  White,  Dr.  Rush, 
Matthew  Carey,  and  other  philanthropists,  the 
First-Day  or  Sunday-school  Society,  was  formed 
Jan.  11,  1791,  to  give  religious  instruction  to  poor 
children  on  Sunday.  Like  the  British  society,  it 
employed  paid  teachers.  It  spent  about  four  thou- 
sand dollars  in  support  of  schools  between  1791 
and  1800.  As  early  as  1791  it  urged  the  Legisla- 
ture of  Pennsylvania  to  establish  free  schools. 
This  society  still  continues  its  usefulness,  grant- 
ing to  needy  schools  in  Philadelphia  books  and 
other  religious  publications.  It  has  expended  in 
these  donations  about  thirty-five  thousand  dollars. 
The  schools  of  Raikes,  and  those  of  the  British 
society  and  the  First-Day  Society  of  Philadel- 
phia, employed  paid  teachers.  Their  child'  aim 
was  to  reach,  not  the  children  of  church-members, 
but  of  the  poor  and  of  those  who  neglected  the 
church.  The  schools  they  established  were  purely 
mission  Sunday  schools.  But  paid  teachers  made 
the  system  expensive,  and  necessarily  limited  its 
usefulness.  Next  to  founding  these  schools,  the 
most  important  step  was  the  securing  of  instruc- 
tion by  unpaid  teachers.  Sir  Charles  Reed  says 
that  Oldham,  Eng.,  claims  to  have  had  the  first 
Sundav-school   teacher  who   declined   to    receive 


pay,  and  began  the  gratuitous  instruction.  John 
Wesley  in  1787  speaks  of  Sunday  schools  at  Bol- 
ton, Eng.,  '■  having  eighty  masters  who  received 
no  pay  but  what  they  received  from  the  great 
Master."  In  the  famous  Stockport  Sunday  school 
in  17!)  i,  only  six  of  its  thirty  teachers  were  paid. 
In  1790  the  Methodist  Conference  at  Charleston, 
S.C.,  directed  preachers  to  form  Sunday  schools 
for  whites  and  blacks,  with  voluntary  teachers. 
A  Sunday  school  for  Indian  children  was  opened 
in  Stock  bridge,  N.Y.,  in  1792,  by  a  sister  of 
Occum,  the  noted  Indian  preacher.  The  children 
working  in  a  cotton-factory  in  Passaic  County, 
N.J.,  were  given  gratuitous  instruction  in  a  Sun- 
day school  in  1794;  and  Samuel  Slater  had  a 
similar  one  for  his  factory-operatives  in  Paw- 
tucket,  R.I.,  1797.  W.  B.  Gurney  introduced 
gratuitous  instruction  into  several  Sunday  schools 
in  London,  Eng.,  about  1796.  He  also  used  ques- 
tions on  Scripture-texts,  and  teachers'  meetings, 
and,  with  the  co-operation  of  Rev.  Rowland  Hill 
and  others,  formed  the  London  Sunday-school 
Union  at  Surrey  Chapel,  July  13,  1803,  to  promote 
Sunday  schools  having  unpaid  teachers.  A  simi- 
lar meeting  at  the  same  place  in  1799  had  founded 
the  Religious  Tract  Society  of  London,  which  early 
provided  literature  for  Sunday  schools.  Gratui- 
tous instruction  speedily  became  a  popular  feature 
in  the  scheme,  and  in  a  short  lime  was  generally 
substituted  for  the  earlier  plan  of  paid  teachers. 
Though  the  growth  of  the  system  had  been  re- 
markable before,  so  that,  within  five  years  after 
the  beginning  by  Raikes,  it  was  estimated  that 
250,000  scholars  were  enrolled  in  the  schools  then 
established,  yet  this  new  feature  of  voluntary 
teachers  gave  it  a  fresh  impetus  by  adapting  it  to 
the  needs  of  the  poorest  community  in  city  or 
country.  In  America  the  movement  was  pro- 
moted by  the  visit  of  Mrs.  Graham  and  Mrs. 
Bethune  to  England,  who  founded  schools  in 
New  York  on  their  return  in  1803,  and  by  the 
visit  to  Philadelphia  of  the  Rev.  Robert  May,  a 
missionary  from  London,  in  1811,  who  had  speci- 
mens of  reward-tickets,  and  urged  improved 
methods  in  u,  letter  to  the  Evangelical  Society  of 
Philadelphia.  As  a  further  illustration  of  the 
rapid  growth  of  Sunday  schools,  the  American 
Sunday-school  Union  estimated  that  in  1827  the 
number  of  scholars  enrolled  in  the  Sunday  schools 
of  the  different  countries  was  1,350,000.  Accord- 
ing to  the  census  of  1851  the  number  attending 
Sunday  schools  in  England  and  "Wales  was  2,407,- 
042;  in  Scotland,  292^549.  The  number  reported 
for  Ireland  in  the  returns  of  the  Sunday-school 
Society,  and  by  other  authorities,  was  272,112; 
making  the  total  for  1851  in  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, including  the  British  Isles,  2,987,980.  The 
total  estimated  number  of  schools  for  England, 
AVales,  and  Ireland,  for  the  same  year,  was  27,048, 
and  of  teachers,  325.450.  The  number  of  Sunday- 
school  scholars  in  America  at  the  same  period 
was  estimated  at  about  3,000,000.  In  1801-02 
the  number  of  Sunday  schools  in  Ireland  was 
3,235,  teachers  25,552,  'scholars  278,990 ;  while  a 
competent  authority  estimated  the  number  under 
catechetical  instruction  in  Roman-Catholic  par- 
ishes in  Ireland  at  800,000.  In  1862  J.  Inglis 
estimateil  the  Sunday  schools  in  Scotland  had 
40,000  teachers  and  480,001)  scholars.  A  compe- 
tent  Welsh    authority   in   the   same   year  states 
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that  26JL  per  cent  of  its  population  were  in  Sun- 
day school,  which  would  give  a  membership  for 
Wales  of  about  295,000;  and  W.  II.  Watson  of 
London  claimed  that  there  were  nearly  300,000 
teachers  and  3,000,000  scholars  in  the  Sunday 
schools  "of  our  land."  The  report  of  the  Inter- 
national Convention  in  1881  gave  in  the  United 
Slates  SI, 730  Sunday  schools,  932,283  teachers, 
0, 820,835  scholars,  and,  including  the  British  and 
American  Provinces,  90,370  schools,  975,195  teach- 
ers, and  7,177,105  scholars.  The  number  reported 
at  the  Raikes  centenary  in  1880  for  England  and 
Wales  was  122,222  teachers  and  3,800,000  schol- 
ars, and,  for  the  world,  1,559,823  teachers  and 
13.003,523  scholars.  These  statistics  were  gath- 
ered by  voluntary  organizations,  and,  though  not 
giving  satisfaction  as  to  accuracy  and  complete- 
ness, are  the  best  issued.  (See  statistics  at  end  of 
this  article.)  A  government  census  of  Sunday 
schools  was  commenced  in  the  United  States  in 
1880,  but  is  not  yet  completed.  A  tentative  com- 
pilation of  its  reports  shows  upwards  of  91,000 
schools  in  this  country. 

Nor  do  numbers  alone  indicate  the  immense 
growth  of  Sunday  schools.  The  great  improve- 
ment in  the  modes  of  instruction,  which  will  be 
treated  in  another  paragraph ;  the  beautiful  and 
costly  buildings,  the  ample,  airy  rooms  with  glass 
partitions,  carpeted  floors,  fountains,  flowers,  and 
cushioned  seats,  for  the  accommodation  of  these 
schools  in  America,  as  compared  with  the  dark 
and  dingy  apartments  first  provided;  the  wide 
enlistment  of  the  ablest  talent  in  the  country  in 
teaching,  and  also  in  providing  lesson-helps  and 
literature ;  the  suitable  grading  of  instruction ; 
the  substantial  settlement  of  the  right  principles 
of  religious  education  ;  the  clear  definition  of  the 
place  of  the  Sunday  school,  not  as  a  thing  sepa- 
rate and  apart  from  the  church,  but  as  all  Chris- 
tians at  work  teaching  or  learning  the  Lord's 
message  to  his  church;  the  remarkable  and  con- 
stant influence  this  widespread  instruction  has 
had  in  lessening  vice  and  crime,  in  diffusing  a 
zeal  for  biblical  study,  in  imparting  greater  famil- 
iarity to  its  one  great  text-book,  the  Bible, — each 
and  all  of  these  are  forcible  illustrations  of  the 
wonderful  growth  of  this  Christian  institution  in 
modern  times. 

Foreign  Societies.  —  It  is  impossible,  in  this 
brief  space  to  notice  the.  many  Sunday-school 
societies  and  organizations  which  have  been 
formed  to  promote  this  cause.  A  brief  descrip- 
tion of  some  of  the  earlier  and  more  important 
societies  will  illustrate  the  work  conducted  by  all. 
The  London  Sunday-School  Union  —  which  was 
formed  in  1803,  for  the  improvement  of  teachers, 
the  extension  of  Sunday  schools,  and  to  supply 
them  with  suitable  literature  at  reduced  prices  — 
is  sustained  by  members  of  different  evangelical 
denominations,  and  conducted  by  a  general  com- 
mittee of  fifty-four,  divided  into  various  sub-com- 
mittees. The  members  of  the  committee  render 
their  services  gratuitously.  It  did  not  in  its  early 
history  employ  missionaries,  but  aimed  to  accom- 
plish its  object  through  the  formation  of  local 
unions  in  Great  Britain,  more  particularly  in 
England,  and  also  through  affiliated  schools.  In- 
fluenced by  the  example  of  the  American  Sunday- 
school  Union,  it  employed  a  missionary  in  the 
north  of  England  W  some  years,  but  at  his  death, 


in  1837,  discontinued  the  effort  in  England.  For 
the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years  it  has  aided  in 
supporting  missionaries  on  the  Continent  for  the 
establishment  of  Sunday  schools  in  the  various 
countries  of  Europe,  and  has  expended  in  this 
Continental  Mission  nearly  a.  thousand  pounds 
annually  for  the  past  few  years.  Its  chief  work 
for  eighty  years  has  been  the  improvement  of 
schools,  the  publication  and  distribution  of  juve- 
nile religious  literature,  and  the  collection  of 
Sunday-school  statistics.  It  lias  on  its  catalogue 
a  large  number  of  books  and  publications,  which 
it  furnishes  to  schools  connected  with  the  society, 
in  special  cases,  at  from  one-half  to  one-third 
regular  prices.  The  amount  of  its  grants  for 
1883  was  £2,974:  its  affiliated  schools  numbered 
5,2S6,  having  123,599  teachers  and  1,182,199 
scholars.  Over  16,000  scholars  from  its  schools 
united  with  churches  in  1883.  In  London  88  per 
cent,  and  in  the  country  81  per  cent,  of  teachers 
were  church-members;  and  88  per  cent  of  the 
teachers  were  former  scholars  in  the  schools. 
It  maintains  a  circulating  library,  a  museum,  a 
reading-room,  Hebrew  and  Greek  classes,  teachers' 
meetings,  normal  classes,  and  competitive  exam- 
inations for  teachers  and  scholars. 

A  sabbath-school  society  was  formed  in  Edin- 
burgh in  1797,  and  one  for  the  support  of  Gaelic 
schools  to  teach  the  Scriptures,  in  1811.  These 
employed  paid  teachers ;  later,  voluntary  teachers 
were  introduced.  The  labors  of  Stowe  and 
James  Gall  brought  important  improvements  in 
the  modes  of  instruction.  The  formation  of 
various  local  sabbath-school  unions  at  Edinburgh 
and  Glasgow,  the  adoption  of  schools  in  the 
churches,  holding  conventions,  employing  mis- 
sionaries, and  the  adoption  of  juvenile  services, 
mark  the  progress  of  the  work  in, Scotland.  The 
Sunday-school  Society  for  Ireland  was  formed  in 
1809.  Among  its  publications,  Hints  on  Conduct- 
ing Sunday  Schools  had  a  wide  sale,  and  was  re- 
printed in  America.  The  Church  of  England 
Sunday-school  Institute  began  training  classes 
and  institutes  for  Sunday-school  teachers  in  1844; 
and  still  sustains  one  of  the  best  Sunday-school 
magazines  issued.  In  1881  it  had  returns  from 
8,405  parishes,  representing  16,498  Sunday  schools, 
113,412  teachers,  and  1,289,273  scholars.  Esti- 
mating the  same  average  membership  for  the 
6,064  parishes  not  reporting,  it  computed  the  total 
number  of  scholars  in  England  and  Wales  con- 
nected with  the  Church  of  England  as  about 
2,220,000,  and  of  teachers  about  195,500.  The 
Wesleyans  of  Great  Britain  formed  a  Sunday- 
school  Union  in  1874.  The  total  number  of  Wes- 
leyan  Methodist  Sunday  schools  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  according  to  their  report  for  1882,  is 
6,489;  teachers  and  officers,  122,999;  scholars, 
829,666;  library  books,  781,176.  The  various 
Bagged  School  societies  are  efficient  in  promot- 
ing the  cause  in  their  respective  fields.  On  the 
Continent,  the  Dutch,  French,  German,  Swiss, 
and  Italian  Sunday-school  societies  are  growing 
in  importance  and  usefulness.  In  those  countries 
the  organization  of  schools  on  the  American  or 
class  system  of  instruction  was  largely  due  to  the 
efforts  of  Albert  Woodruff  of  New  York,  about 
1864,  and,  later,  of  the  several  missionaries  of  the 
London  Union. 

American  Societies.  —  The  First-Day  or  Sunday- 
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school  Society  of  Philadelphia,  formed  in  1791, 
has  been  noticed.  As  early  as  1S08  Che  Lvangeli- 
cal  Society  was  formed  for  promoting  sabbath- 
evening  schools  in  Philadelphia  with  voluntary 
teachers.  The  New-York  Female  Sunday-school 
Union  and  the  New-York  Male  Sunday-school 
Union  were  formed  in  1810,  at  the  suggestion  of 
Eleazar  Lord,  who  had  observed  the  working  of 
the  Sunday  school  system  in  Philadelphia.  The 
Sunday  and  Adult  School  Union  in  Philadelphia 
was  formed  in  1817,  to  unite  all  the  Sunday  and 
adult  associations  in  that  city  and  vicinity.  In 
1821  it  employed  a  missionary,  who  organized 
upward  of  sixty  schools.  It  also  issued  a  large 
number  of  Scripture  tickets,  cards,  tracts,  and 
small  reward-books.  Alter  seven  years  of  marked 
efficiency  and  usefulness,  it,  with  other  similar 
unions,  was  merged  in  a  national  society, — the 
American  Sunday-school  Union,  in  1S21.  The 
Adult  Union  was  at  that  time  the  largest  society 
of  the  kind  in  the  country,  having  auxiliaries  in 
all  the  States,  with  over  700  schools  and  50,000 
scholars.  The  object  of  the  American  Sunday- 
school  Union,  as  stated  at  its  formation,  "is  to 
concentrate  the  efforts  of  sabbath-school  societies 
in  different  sections  of  our  country,  to  strengthen 
the  hands  of  friends  of  pious  instruction  on  the 
Lord's  Day,  to  disseminate  useful  information,  to 
circulate  moral  and  religious  publications  in  every 
part  of  the  land,  and  to  endeavor  to  plant  a 
Sunday  school  wherever  there  is  a  population." 
Twenty-one  years  later,  when  its  charter  was 
obtained,  it  states  the  object :  "  to  establish  and 
maintain  Sunday  schools,  and  to  publish  and  cir- 
culate moral  and  religious  publications."  It  is  an 
undenominational  society,  conducted  by  represent- 
ative laymen  from  different  evangelical  denomina- 
tions ;  employs  missionaries,  lay  and  ministerial; 
and  clergymen  likewise  co-operate  in  its  work  as 
editors,  secretaries,  and  literary  contributors.  The 
first  year  it  reported  321  auxiliaries,  1,150  affiliated 
schools,  ll,2i.)5  teachers,  82,697  scholars;  and  it 
estimated  the  number  of  Sunday-school  scholars 
in  the  world  at  over  1,000,000.  Among  the  more 
important  measures  which  have  been  inaugurated 
or  promoted  by  this  Union  are  the  employment  of 
missionaries  to  form  Sunday  schools ;  a  world's 
concert  of  prayer  (monthly)  for  Sunday  schools, 
in  ls>25;  a  system  of  selected  uniform  lessons  in 
1826;  the  Mississippi  Valley  scheme  for  planting 
Sunday  schools  throughout  that  region  in  1«-j0  ; 
a  teachers'  magazine  (monthly)  in  1821,  and  a 
teacher's  journal  (weekly)  in  1831 ;  proposing 
a  national  Sunday-school  convention  in  1832 ; 
introducing  a  free  circulating  library  for  Sunday 
schools  ;  a  system  of  graded  question-books  ;  issu- 
ing cheap  illustrated  Sunday-school  periodicals 
for  children ;  providing  suitable  records  and 
manuals  for  conducting  and  improving  Sunday 
schools.  Its  missionary  work  is  sustained  by 
benevolent  contributions;  and  the  extent  of  it 
may  be  indicated  by  the  report  for  the  year 
ending  March  1,  1883,  showing  2,252  schools  or- 
ganized, with  10,376  teachers  and  82,749  scholars. 
About  5,000  other  schools  were  aided,  with  a 
membership  of  162,000  :  19,029  Bibles  and  Tes- 
taments were  distributed,  and  35,308  families 
visited  for  religious  conference.  Including  $11,- 
000  worth  of  publications  given,  it  expended  in 
the  year's  benevolent  operations  $99, 04!). 51 .     Dur- 


ing the.  fifty-nine  3'ears  of  its  existence  it  reports 
over  74,000  Sunday  schools  organized,  with  466,- 
000  teachers,  and  upwards  of  3,100,000  scholars 
in  these  schools;  and  lias  expended  in  missionary 
work  $2,825,000,  of  which  over  $600,000  were 
given  in  books  and  papers  to  needy  schools.  It 
has  circulated  by  sale  and  donation,  publications 
to  the  value  of  about  $7,500,000. 

The  Massachusetts  Sunday-school  Union  was 
formed  in  1825  of  delegates  from  different  denom- 
inations, but  disbanded,  and  the  .Massachusetts 
Sabbath-school  Society  instituted  in  1832,  —  a 
Congregational  organization,  which  was  consoli- 
dated with  the  Congregational  Hoard  of  Publica- 
tion in  180.S.  It  employs  secretaries  and  agents, 
and  issues  publications  to  promote  Sunday  schools 
among  Congregational  churches.  The  Sunday- 
school  Union  of  the  Methodist-Episcopal  Church 
was  formed  in  1S27,  and  re-organized  in  1844, 
and  has  been  very  efficient  in  publishing  and 
distributing  literature  through  the  preachers  at- 
tached to  its  denomination.  It  does  not  employ 
Sunday-school  missionaries.  The  Presbyterian 
and  Baptist  boards  of  publication  have  Sunday- 
school  departments;  they  employ  colportors,  who 
promote  the  extension  of  Sunday  schools  in  con- 
nection with  their  churches,  and  distribute  denom- 
inational literature.  The  (Dutch)  Reformed 
Sunday-school  Union  soon  after  1850  was  merged 
in  that  of  its  publishing  society.  The  Protestant 
Episcopal  Sunday-school  Union,  and  the  Evan- 
gelical Knowledge  Society,  provide  a  denomina- 
tional juvenile  literature  for  schools  in  that 
church.  The  Foreign  Sunday-school  Association 
of  New  York,  formerly  auxiliary  to  the  American 
Sunday-School  Union,  was  incorporated  in  1878, 
and  labors  to  promote  Sunday  schools  in  foreign 
lands,  chiefly  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 

Conrentions.  —  Early  in  this  century  local  Sun- 
day-school conventions  were  held,  especially  from 
1820  to  1830,  in  many  of  the  Eastern  and  Middle 
States.  In  1832,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Ameri- 
can Sunday-school  Union,  a  national  convention 
was  held  in  New  York,  comprising  two  hundred 
and  twenty  delegates  from  fourteen  States  and 
Territories  out  of  the  twenty-four  States  and  four 
Territories  then  comprising  the  United  States.  A 
second  delegated  national  convention  was  held  in 
Philadelphia  in  1833,  at  which  full  reports  and 
papers  were  presented  as  arranged  for  by  the  pre- 
vious convention  in  New  Y'ork.  The  chief  work 
accomplished  by  these  early  national  meetings 
was  to  discover  and  agree  on  the  principles  of 
a  system  of  religious  education.  That  of  1833 
also  adopted  the  recommendation  of  the  Ameri- 
can Sunday-school  Union,  that  a  systematic  and 
simultaneous  canvass  of  the  entire  country  be 
made,  to  obtain  scholars,  and  enlist  parents  in 
this  work,  on  the  4th  of  July  following.  It  also 
approved  of  a  Uniform  Series  of  lessons  already 
introduced.  A  third  national  convention  was 
held  in  Philadelphia  in  1859,  "marking  a  revival 
of  interest  in  Bible  study,  and  in  religious  train- 
ing of  the  young."  A  world's  convention  was 
held  in  London,  Eng.,  in  1802,  at  which  papers 
ably  discussing  the  methods  and  progress  of  the 
cause  were  presented.  The  fourth  national  con- 
vention in  America  was  held  at  Newark,  N. J.,  in 
1869,  attended  by  five  hundred  and  twenty-six 
delegates   representing   twenty-eight   States   and 
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seven  countries ;  the  fifth,  at  Indianapolis  in  1872, 
marked  by  the  adoption  of  the  present  Interna- 
tional Scries  of  Uniform  Lessons,  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  general  statistical  secretary;  the  first 
international  (sixth  national)  convention,  at  Balti- 
more in  1875;  the  second  international  convention, 
at  Atlanta  in  1878;  and  the  third  international 
convention,  at  Toronto  in  1881.  Besides  these, 
there  have  been  State  and  local  conventions  in 
every  part  of  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
■which  have  given  added  impetus  to  the  move- 
ment, and  disseminated  'useful  knowledge  in 
regard  to  the  methods  of  conducting,  and  teaching 
in  Sunday  schools,  and  imparted  more  of  unity 
to  the  cause.  Upon  the  local  conventions,  which 
were  very  prevalent  from  1860  to  1870,  the  "insti- 
tute "  has  been  widely  ingrafted,  —  a  modification 
of  the  convention,  aiming  to  give  instruction  spe- 
cially to  teachers,  rather  than  simply  to  create 
enthusiasm.  The  wide  influence  of  conventions 
on  the  cause  may  be  inferred  from  the  statement 
that  over  five  thousand  were  held  in  the  United 
States  in  the  year  1883.  The  "institute,"  exhib- 
iting advanced  methods  of  teaching  and  conduct- 
ing Sunday  schools,  has  also  been  popular  since 
1805.  This  form  of  meeting  had  likewise  been 
adopted  in  England  for  many  years  previous  to 
that  date.  Out  of  these  institutes  and  conven- 
tions have  come  the  "  summer  assemblies,"  among 
the  most  noted  of  which  is  that  of  Chautauqua, 
conducted  by  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Vincent,  D.D.,  which 
has  normal  courses  of  study,  lectures  on  teaching, 
a  "literary  and  scientific  circle"  of  about  thirty- 
seven  thousand  members,  and  classes  in  Hebrew, 
Greek,  and  other  languages. 

Organization.  —  The  modern  Sunday  school  com- 
monly has  three  departments,  corresponding-  to 
three  grades  of  instruction,  —  the  primary  or  in- 
fant, the  intermediate,  and  the  advanced.  In  the 
intermediate  grade  the  scholars  are  arranged  in 
classes  of  from  six  to  ten,  with  a  teacher  for  each 
class:  in  the  advanced  grade  the  classes  are  some- 
what larger.  In  the  infant  department,  until 
recent  years,  it  was  usual  to  have  only  one  or  two 
teachers  for  the  entire  department,  even  when  it 
consisted  of  from  one  hundred  to  two  hundred 
pupils.  The  class  system  is  being  more  widely 
introduced  into  the  infant  or  primary  grade  of 
the  best  schools  in  America.  The  entire  school 
is  in  the  charge  of  a  superintendent,  with  an 
assistant,  a  secretary,  treasurer,  and  a  librarian  : 
the  latter  gives  out  the  books  from  the  circulating 
library  in  connection  with  the  school,  charging 
them  to  the  teacher  or  scholar,  and  recording 
their  return  at  each  session.  There  are  church 
and  mission  schools.  Sunday  schools  are  not  in- 
tended to  be  a  substitution  for,  but  a  supplement 
to,  family  and  pulpit  instruction.  Schools  in  con- 
nection with  a  church  are  sustained  and  directed 
by  the  church.  Mission  schools  are  often  estab- 
lished by  Christians  of  different  denominations 
in  neglected  portions  of  the  country  and  of  large 
cities.  Sunday  schools  in  the  United  States  hold 
one  session  each  sabbath;  formerly  many  of  them 
held  two  sessions.  A  few  schools  in  the  cities 
still  hold  two  sessions,  and  this  custom  yet  pre- 
vails widely  in  England. 

Mmles  of  Instruction  and  Literature. — The 
schools  founded  by  Raikes  were  chiefly  for  the 
lower  classes  in  the  community,  who  were  igno- 


rant, and  hence  were  taught  the  elementary 
branches  of  reading  and  writing,  with  oral  instruc- 
tion in  the  Catechism.  Reading,  and  memoriz- 
ing texts  in  the  Bible,  followed.  Cramming  the 
memory  with  large  portions  of  Scripture  and  the 
Catechism  seems  to  have  been  a  hobby  in  Scot- 
land, England,  and  America,  for  some  time.  Rev. 
J.  Inglis  states  that  children  committed  and  re- 
peated seven  hundred  texts  every  week,  until 
limited  to  two  hundred  per  week ;  and  R.  G. 
Pardee  asserts,  that,  in  the  opinion  of  New- York 
physicians,  it  developed  a  brain-disease  in  chil- 
dren. James  Gall,  by  his  End  and  Essence  of 
Sabbath-school  Teaching  and  his  Nature's  Normal 
School,  aimed  to  introduce  a  more  sensible  lesson 
system  in  Scotland,  which  was  also  used  in  some 
schools  in  America  as  early  as  1820.  Stowe's 
training  system,  giving  prominence  to  pictorial 
methods  of  instruction,  also  aided  in  reforming 
this  excessive  use  of  the  memory.  The  reform 
in  America  was  completed  by  the  introduction  of 
the  Uniform  Limited  Lessons,  prepared  in  1825,  and 
adopted  by  the  American  Sunday-school  Union 
and  its  three  hundred  or  four  hundred  auxiliaries 
in  1826.  This  scheme  contemplated  a  five-years' 
course  of  study  for  the  whole  Bible,  —  one  and 
the  same  lesson  for  all,  of  from  seven  to  fifteen 
verses,  questions  and  comments  in  at  least  three 
grades,  and  reviews.  It  was  national  in  its  pur- 
pose. In  1829  Mr.  Gall  urged  his  lesson  system 
upon  teachers  in  England;  and  in  1830  regular 
lessons  were  furnished,  with  notes  for  the  use  of 
teachers.  Following  the  wide  use  of  the  Uniform 
Series  of  Lessons  of  1826  to  1832  and  the  Union 
Question-Books,  in  many  American  schools  teach- 
ers "appealed  to  the  imagination,  and  resorted  to 
stories  and  anecdotes."  In  1840  the  London 
Sunday-school  Union  issued  a  List  of  Lessons 
for  general  adoption,  adding  lesson  notes  in  1842, 
which  it  claims  to  have  continued  uninterruptedly 
till  the  present  time,  now  using  the  International 
Series.  Mimpriss's  Graduated  Simultaneous  In- 
struction for  Sunday  Schools,  founded  on  the  gos- 
pel history,  and  issued  in  1844,  was  an  attempt  to 
have  one  lesson  for  the  whole  school;  but  it  had 
only  a  limited  use.  In  America,  for  a  number  of 
years  previous  to  1872,  each  school  prepared  its 
own  scheme  of  lessons  (if  it  used  any),  often  un- 
satisfactory, insomuch  that  this  method  has  been 
not  inaptly  termed  the  "Babel  series  "  of  lessons. 
Schemes  of  lessons  for  Sunday  schools,  with 
notes,  were  issued  in  the  Sunday-school  Teacher 
of  Chicago,  in  1865;  and  in  1867  B.  F.  Jacobs 
suggested  uniform  lessons  anew.  The  desire  for 
such  a  series  increased,  until  in  1871  a  meeting 
of  Sunday-school  publishers  was  held  in  New 
York,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  executive  commit- 
tee of  the  National  Sunday-school  Convention, 
which  agreed  upon  a  tentative  scheme  of  uniform 
lessons  for  1872.  At  the  Indianapolis  conven- 
tion in  that  year,  a  lesson  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  arrange  a  course  of  lessons  for  seven 
years,  covering;  the  whole  Bible,  and  which  was 
recommended  for  the  use  of  Sunday  schools 
throughout  the  country.  This  committee  was 
re-appointed  and  enlarged  in  1878,  and  empow- 
ered by  the  convention  to  select  another  seven- 
years'  course  of  Bible-lessons  for  use  throughout 
the  world.  In  1875  the  lessons  were  reported  to 
be  in  use  in  America,  (beat  Britain,  most  of  the 
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countries  of  Europe,  in  Syria,  Hindustan,  India, 
and  China,  in  Mexico,  Australia,  and  the  Sand- 
wich Islands ;  and  in  1S7S  it  was  added,  "  United 
Bible  study  has  gained  many  new  friends.  Two 
large  denominational  publishing-houses  which 
then  (l!S7.">)  stood  aloof  from  us,  are  now  with 
hearty  accord  standing  with  us."  Comments  on 
these  lessons  have  multiplied  like  the  leaves  of 
the  forest,  publishers  issuing  notes,  questions, 
and  lesson-leaves,  and  even  secular  papers  give 
regular  weekly  comments  upon  the  .Sunday-school 
lesson.  The  most  learned  pastors,  professors  in 
colleges  and  seminaries,  have  contributed  the  re- 
sults of  their  ripest  study  and  scholarship  in  expo- 
sition of  these  lessons  ;  and  Christian  publishers 
vie  with  each  other  in  securing  the  ablest  scholar- 
ship, and  producing  the  cheapest  helps  thereon. 
Different  series  of  Sunday-school  lessons  are  in 
use  in  most  of  the  schools  connected  with  the 
Church  of  England,  and  with  the  Protestant- 
Episcopal  Church  of  the  United  States. 

When  the  modern  Sunday-school  movement 
began,  a  century  ago,  juvenile  religious  literature 
did  not  exist.  The  Pilgrim's  Progress,  Watts's 
Dicine  and  Moral  Songs,  a  few  catechisms  and  simi- 
lar books,  comprised  the  religious  works  specially 
prepared  for  children  at  that  day.  The  earliest 
Catechism  in  the  English  language  was  issued  in 
1420  :  one  by  Crainner,  in  1549  ;  and  a  Short  Cate- 
chism in  Latin  and  English,va  1553;  the  Westminster 
Catechism,  in  1047 ;  and  Watts's  First  and  Second 
Catechisms,  in  1729-30.  Luther  also  issued  his 
catechisms  in  152.0.  The  early  books  of  instruc- 
tion in  Sunday  schools  in  England  and  Ireland 
were  chiefly  spelling-books  and  reading-books  hav- 
ing portions  of  Scripture.  Later,  texts  of  Scrip- 
ture on  small  cards,  called  "red  and  blue  tickets," 
were  given  out  as  rewards  to  scholars,  and  also 
small  books.  Sometimes,  as  a  reward,  the  teacher 
or  superintendent  would  loan  books  to  a  scholar 
to  read.  Gradually  a  juvenile  religious  literature 
was  developed  by  the  desire  of  Sunday  scholars 
for  reading,  and  the  circulating  library  in  con- 
nection with  each  school  was  introduced,  owing 
largely  to  the  earlier  work  and  issues  of  the 
American  Sunday-school  Union.  It  is  impossible 
to  state  the  number  of  books,  lesson-helps,  and 
periodicals,  now  issued.  Dr.  John  S.  Hart  in  1870 
estimated  the  number  of  publishing-houses  and 
religious  societies  engaged  in  issuing  Sunday- 
school  library  books  at  not  less  than  thirty-six, 
with  a  capital  of  95,000,000 ;  the  whole  number 
of  current  Sunday-school  library  books  at  7,000, 
and  that  the  rate  of  issue  for  several  years  had 
exceeded  one  a  day,  reaching  434  in  1808.  The 
number  of  books,  periodicals,  and  lesson-helps  for 
Sunday  schools,  has  vastly  increased  in  the  last 
decade  by  the  introduction  of  the  International 
lesson  sj'stem  and  other  improvements,  'and  is  so 
extensive  that  it  would  be  hopeless  to  attempt  to 
gather  statistics  respecting  them.  Among  the  rep- 
resentative journals  specially  devoted  to  Sunday 
schools,  the  foremost  is  The  Sunday-school  Times, 
in  America,  edited  by  H.  Clay  Trumbull,  D.D.; 
The  Sunday-school  Chronicle,  issued  by  the  Lon- 
don Union  ;  and  the.  English  Sunday-school  Times, 
which  are  weekly  journals.  The  Sunday-school 
Journal  (Methodist),  the  Baptist  Teacher,  the  West- 
minster Teacher,  the  Sunday-school  World  (Union), 
the   Church  Sunday-school  Magazine  of  London, 


the  Wesleyait,  Sunday-school  Magazine,  and  the 
Stthlitilh-scliiiul  Magazine  of  Glasgow,  Scotland,  are 
a  few  of  the  many  helpful  teachers'  periodicals 
now  issued. 
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Countries. 

Sunday 
Schools. 

Scholars. 

Teachers. 

Total 
Member- 
ship. 

North  America  — 

United  Suites 

88,724 

7,116,340 

960,536 

8,082,870 

Canada     .     . 

5,400 

340,170 

41,712 

381,882 

Newfoundland 

240 

10,160 

1,200 

17,360 

Other  portions 

600 

25,000 

2,500 

27,500 

Europe  — 

England  and  Wales, 

3,800,000 

422,222 

4,222,222 

Scotland  . 

494,533 

47,072 

542,505 

Ireland 

320,921) 

30,175 

351,095 

Norway 

05,000 

5,600 

70,600 

Sweden    . 

150,000 

15,000 

165,000 

Denmark 

- 

45,111)0 

4,000 

49,000 

tteiinany 

2,851 

250,000 

13,000 

263,000 

Hoi  laud 

1,291 

141,640 

3,800 

145,440 

Belgium  . 

50 

1,840 

192 

2,032 

Frauce     .    . 

1,100 

45,000 

4,500 

49,500 

Switzerland 

1,591 

91,371 

6,522 

97,893 

Italy 

200 

12,560 

850 

13,410 

Spain  . 

100 

8,000 

400 

8,400 

Portugal  .... 

30 

2,00O_ 

2,100 

Not     enumerated 

above 

A<iln 

15,000 

1,000 

16,000 

Persia ... 

68 

3,000 

272 

3,272 

Other  portions 

35,000 

1,500 

36,500 

Africa  ... 

158,745 

8,355 

167,100 

South  America  .     . 

150,000 

3,000 

153,000 

Oceania  — 

Australia 

1,300 

100,000 

12,000 

112,000 

Tasmania 

- 

11,800 

1,200 

13,000 

New  Zealand    .     . 

300 

30,000 

3,000 

33,000 

Hawaiian  Islauds, 

- 

15,000 

1,300 

16,300 

Other  portions 
Total 

25,000 

1,500 

26,500 

13,469,079 

1,599,408 

15,068,487 

EDWIN  W.  RICE 
(Editor  of  the  American  Sunday-school  Union). 

SUPEREROGATION.  The  doctrine  of  works 
of  supererogation  {opera  supererogatoria)  is  based 
on  the  distinction  between  praicepla  and  consitia 
evangelica.  The  former  it  is  the  duty  of  every 
man  to  obey,  but  the  fulfilment  of  the  latter  estab- 
lishes a  merit.  The  doctrine  has  never  been  an 
article  of  faith  in  the  Roman-Catholic  Church : 
the  Council  of  Trent  is  silent  upon  the  matter. 
But  in  the  practice  of  the  church  it  has  played  a 
most  disastrous  part  as  the  true  foundation  of  the 
doctrine  of  indulgences,  which  art.  see. 

SUPERSTITION.  The  derivation  of  the  Latin 
term  superstitio  is  doubtful.  Cicero  can  hardly 
be  right  when  he  says  (Ue  nat.  deor.,  ii.  28),  Qui 
totos  dies  precaltantur  et  immolabant,  ut  sui  sibi  liberi 
superstites  cssent,  superstitiosos  esse  appellatos.  Lac- 
tantius  is  also  wrong  when  he  says  (Inst,  div.,  iv. 
28)  those  are  called  superstitious  who  revere  the 


i  This  table  does  not  include  Sunday  and  parish  schools  of 
the  Roman-Catholic  or  the  Greek  Church,  nor  is  it  in  all  cases 
complete  for  Protestant  Sunday  schools.  The  statistics  for 
the  United  States  were  compiled  by  E.  Payson  Porter,  statis- 
tical secretary,  International  Convention;  for  England  and 
Wales,  by  F.  -J ■  Hartley,  statistical  secrelary,  London  Sunday- 
school  Union ;  for  Holland,  by  Edwin  W.  Mice,  f  rum  Zondag- 
school-Ahiiiinak  and  reports  of  Free  Reformed  Church,  1SS3; 
for  Germany  and  German  Switzerland,  by  W.  Brockelmann ; 
and,  for  other  countries,  by  prominent  Sunday-school  authori 
ties  and  mibsiouaries. 
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memory  the  dead  leave  behind  (xiipnrslitem),  or 
who,  having  outlived  their  parents  ( parentibus  su- 
perstites),  worship  them  in  their  homes  as  penates. 
The  Greek  term  tkiotdaiftuv  is  used  both  for  true 
as  well  as  errant  religious  devotion.  It  occurs 
onjy  in  the  latter  sense  in  the  New  Testament 


(Acts  xvii.  22 


19).    [It  may  well  be  doubted 


whether  this  statement  is  correct.  Paul  would  not 
offend  and  repel  the  Athenians  by  calling  them 
"too  superstitious;"  but  he  rather  compliments 
them  for  being  "  over-religious  "  in  their  groping 
after  the  "unknown  God."] 

Superstition  is  always  a  false  and  erring  faith. 
It  is  a  misunderstanding  of  the  bearing  of  su- 
pernatural forces  upon  the  visible  world,  and  of 
visible  forces  upon  the  supernatural  world,  and 
contradicts  reason  and  revelation.  Superstition 
always  involves  a  supernatural  element.  It  has 
often  happened  that  men  have  combined  great 
knowledge  with  superstition,  which  is  also  as 
much  incident  to  unbelief  as  to  an  unreasoning 
belief.  Voltaire,  a  man  of  much  learning  and 
of  unbelief,  was  more  than  once  deterred  from 
following  his  inclinations  by  the  fear  which  bad 
omens  inspired.  Kobespierre,  Xapoleon,  Jose- 
phine, and  the  Emperor  Alexander,  all  alike  con- 
sulted Marie  Leuoriiiaud,  [a  French  necromancer, 
who  died  June  25,  1813].  Our  cultivated  classes, 
who  pride  themselves  upon  their  knowledge,  have 
patronized  spiritualistic  xmiices  more  frequently 
than  the  masses  have. 

Superstition  has  assumed  as  many  forms  as 
there  have  been  false  conceptions  of  the  Deity, 
and  its  relation  to  the  world.  It  has  three  phases 
when  regarded  as  modifying  the  conception  of 
the  Deity.  (1)  It  mixes  up  imperfect  notions 
with  true  ones  of  Cod  and  his  activity.  From 
this  point  of  view  all  non-Christian  religions  are 
superstitions.  Fetichism  is  crass  superstition. 
The  dualistic  systems  of  Asia  are  more  intellec- 
tual, but  no  less  superstitions.  (2)  Superstition 
has  also  represented  fate  as  a  force  above  or  at 
the  side  of  God.  This  idea  is  found  almost  every- 
where in  heathenism,  as  a  monotheistic  element 
in  the  midst  of  polytheism.  (3)  Superstition  has 
also  placed  at  the  side  of  God  supernatural  beings, 
good  and  bad,  who  are  regarded  as  more  or  less 
dependent  upon  him.  Ghosts,  elves,  dragons, 
witches,  etc.,  belong  to  this  class. 

Another  class  of  superstitions  is  derived  from 
man's  faith  that  he  possesses  a  certain  magical 
power  of  influencing  the  Deity,  fate,  and  the 
world  of  spirits.  This  is  called  magic,  sorcery, 
"\\  itchcraft,  etc.  The  belief  in  pilgrimages,  the 
wonderful  cures  of  Lourdes,  the  efficacy  of  the 
blood  of  St.  Januarius,  belong  here.  Days  and 
signs  are  regarded  as  having  a  relation  to  fate. 
Friday  is  supeistitiousiy  held  to  be  an  unlucky 
day.  The  breaking  of  a  glass,  the  falling  of  the 
bridal  ring,  the  appearance  of  a  comet,  etc.,  are 
looked  upon  as  unlucky  omens.  Sorcery  is  one 
of  the  products  of  the  belief  in  fate. 

Superstition  is  the  product  of  an  unregulated 
fancy,  a  deficiency  of  religious  strength.  It  is 
immoral,  and  for  that  reason  transforms  Christian 
theism  into  polytheism,  dualism,  or  spiritualism. 
It  is  the  most  dangerous  despot  of  the  human 
mind  ;  asserting,  as  it  docs,  full  authority  to  over- 
ride the  laws  of  sound  thought.  It  has  led  to 
great  cruelties  and  enormities.     We  need  onlv 


recall  the  trials  of  so-called  witches.  Superstition, 
however,  is  better  than  unbelief,  although  harder 
to  cure.  We  agree  with  Jean  Paul  when  he  says, 
"I  would  rather  be  in  the  densest  atmosphere  of 
superstition  than  under  the  air-pump  of  unbelief. 
In  the  former  case,  one  breathes  with  difficulty  :  in 
the  latter,  one  is  suffocated."    RUB.  hofmann. 

SUPRALAPSARIANISM,  a  theory  held  by  the 
strictest  Calvinists,  according  to  which  God  not 
only  foresaw  and  permitted,  but  actually  decreed, 
the  fall  of  man,  and  overruled  it  for  his  redemp- 
tion ;  it  being  supposed  that  nothing  could  hap- 
pen independently  of  the  divine  will.  It  is  logi- 
cally the  most  consistent  type  of  Calvinism,  but 
borders  on  fatalism  and  pantheism,  and  hence  was 
excluded  from  the  Reformed  Confessions,  all  of 
which  deny  emphatically  that  God  is  the  author 
of  sin.     See  Lxfralapsarianism  and  Sublap- 

SARIANISM. 

SUPRANATURAL1SM.  See  Rationalism, 
Religion,  and  Revelatiox. 

SURIUS,  Laurentius,  b.  at  Liibeck  in  1522;  d. 
at  Cologne,  May  23,  1578.  He  was  educated  in 
the  Protestant  faith,  and  studied  at  Frankfort- 
on-the-Oder  and  Cologne;  but  in  the  latter  place 
he  became  acquainted  with  Canisius,  embraced 
Romanism,  and  entered  the  Carthusian  order  in 
1542.  He  was  a  prolific  writer.  In  opposition 
to  Sleidan's  celebrated  work  on  the  Reformation, 
he  wrote  a  Commentarius  brevis,  etc.,  1566;  but  the 
performance  is  rather  weak :  he  accuses  the  Re- 
formers of  having  borrowed  their  doctrines  from 
Mohammed.  His  best  work  is  his  Vila;  Sanctorum 
ah  Aloi/sio  Lipomanno  olim  conscriptce,  Cologne, 
1570-76,  7  vols.  fol.  [often  reprinted;  e.g.,  Mar- 
tius,  vol.  vi.,  1877.  "  He  was  the  first  who  used 
a  sound  criticism  in  narrating  the  lives  of  the 
saints."  —  Darling.]  NEUDECKER. 

SURPLICE  (Latin,  super pelliceum,  "overgar- 
ment ")  is  a  loose  white  linen  garment,  a  modifi- 
cation of  the  alb,  dating  back  to  the  end  of  the 
twelfth  century.  It  is  worn  by  clergymen  of 
the  Church  of  England  during  celebration  of 
service,  as  also  by  clergymen  of  the  Danish,  Nor- 
wegian, and  Swedish  churches,  but  by  them  only 
during  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 

SUSANNAH.    'See  Apocrypha. 

SUSO,  Heinrich,  b.  at  Constance,  March  21, 
1300;  d.  at  Ulm,  Jan.  25,  1365.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  a  Dominican  monastery  in  his  native 
city,  studied  theology  at  Cologne,  and  became  an 
enthusiastic  disciple  of  Eckart;  but,  having  more 
imagination  and  sentiment  than  true  speculative 
talent,  he  gave  his  mysticism  quite  a  different 
form,  and  became  the  representative  of  the  poeti- 
cal mysticism  of  the  middle  ages.  The  idea 
never  satisfied  him  until  it  assumed  the  form  of 
personality,  and  became  clothed  with  all  loveli- 
ness and  perfection.  Thus  arose  before  his  eyes 
from  the  Solomonic  writings  the  Eternal  Wisdom, 
sometimes  identified  with  Christ,  and  sometimes 
with  the  Virgin.  In  order  to  become  the  true 
servant  of  his  ideal,  he  retired  to  the  Dominican 
monastery  where  he  was  educated,  devoted  him- 
self to  a  life  of  severe  asceticism,  and  wrote  his 
book,  Von  der  ewirjen  Weisheit,  13-58.  In  1310  he 
began  to  preach,  stopped  for  several  years  in  the 
monastery  of  Winterthur,  and,  later  on,  in  a 
monastery  in  Ulm ;  formed  connections  with 
Tauler,  Heinrich  from  Nbrdlingen,  the  Friends 
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of  God  ;  founded  brotherhoods,  for  which  he  wrote 
rules;  and  called  many  individual  converts  hack 
from  the  world.  His  collected  works,  which  give 
no  consistent  system,  most  of  the  materials  hav- 
ing; been  derived  from  other  mystics,  consist  of 
three  parts, — on  the  eternal  wisdom,  on  the  eter- 
nal truth,  and  a  narrative  of  his  own  inner  his- 
tory. They  appeared  at  Augsburg  in  1182;  last 
ed.  by  Diepenbrock,  Katisbon,  lsi>!i  (2d  ed.,  LS;!S). 
The  book,  Von  den  neun  Felsen,  often  ascribed  to 
Suso,  is  bv  Rulman  Merswin.  c.  scumidt. 

SUTTEE.     See  Braiimanism. 

SUTTON,  Christopher,  b.  in  Hampshire,  Eng., 
1565;  entered  Hart  Hall,  Oxford,  1582;  soon  trans- 
ferred to  Lincoln,  of  which  he  proceeded  M.A., 
l.'iSO;  held  several  livings,  and  was  prebendary 
of  Westminster,  1605.  and  of  Lincoln,  101S;  d. 
1029.  He  was  pious,  eloquent,  and  admired.  He 
wrote  Discr  mori  (Lcttrn  to  die),  Lond.,  1600,  fre- 
quently reprinted  (modern  edition,  with  memoir, 
1S39,  Oxford.  1850)  :  JJisee  eivere  (Lr,irn  to  lire), 
Lond.,  1608  (modern  edition,  1853)  ;  (,'otlly  med- 
itations ii/ien  the  most  holy  sitenunenl  of  the  Lord's 
supper.  1022.  13th  ed.,  1677  (modern  edition,  with 
preface  by  John  Henry  Newman,  Oxford,  1844, 
again  1806;.  See  sketch  in  Wood:  Allien.  Com., 
Bliss  edition,  vol.  ii.  pp.  4.36  sij. 

SWAIN,  Joseph,  a  hymn-writer  of  marked 
talent;  was  b.  at  Birmingham,  1761;  and  d.  in 
London,  April  14,  1796.  He  was  originally  ap- 
prenticed to  an  engraver.  Removing  to  London, 
he  was  baptized  by  Dr.  Rippon,  1783,  and  from 
June,  1791,  was  »  successful  Baptist  minister. 
His  Wubcurlh  Hymns,  1792,  while  abrupt  and  un- 
equal, are  strong,  fervid,  spontaneous,  and  marked 
by  frequent  bursts  of  a  really  poetic  imagination. 
They  have  been  most  extensively  used  1  >y  extreme 
Calvinists,  but  some  of  them  may  be  found  in 
almost  every  collection.  F.  M.  BIRD. 

SWEDEN.  Christianity  was  first  preached  in 
Sweden  by  Ansgar.  No  doubt  the  Swedes,  like 
the  Banes  and  the  Norwegians,  had  long  before 
that  time  become  acquainted  with  Christianity 
on  their  commercial  and  piratical  expeditions, 
but  only  in  a  vague  and  indefinite  way.  Ansgar 
made  two  voyages  to  the  country,  in  830  and  8,"i7. 
On  his  first  visit  he  made  Hergeir,  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  men  in  the  country,  a  zealous 
Christian  ;  and  by  his  aid  a  congregation  was 
formed,  and  a  chapel  was  built,  at  Biika.  In  834 
Gautbert  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Sweden,  and 
went  thither  with  his  nephew  Xithard.  But  even 
Hergeir's  authority  was  not  sufficient  to  keep  the 
irritated  heathens  within  bounds.  They  broke 
into  Gautbert's  house,  and  murdered  Xithard. 
The  chapel  was  destroyed,  the  bishop  fled,  and, 
when  Hergeir  soon  after  died,  the  cause  of  Chris- 
tianity seemed  lost  in  Sweden.  On  his  second 
visit  Ansgar  came  with  lettei'S  of  recommenda- 
tion from  the  emperor,  with  great  pomp  and 
costly  presents  ;  and,  having  won  the  favor  of  the 
king,  he  succeeded,  at  a  great  assembly  of  all 
the  freemen  of  the  people,  in  obtaining  toleration 
for  the  Christian  religion.  Ansfried,  a  Christian 
Bane,  was  settled  at  Birka,  the  chapel  rebuilt, 
and  the  congregation  formed  anew.  In  Sweden, 
however,  as  in  1  )enniark,  the  real  introduction  and 
actual  establishment  of  Christianity  was  effected 
from  England.  It  was  the  Anglo-Saxon  Sieg- 
fried, and  the  English  and  Danish  monks  in  his 


company,  who,  in  the  reign  of  Olaf  Skotkonung 
(d.  1024),  began  the  work  of  converting  the  Swe- 
dish people.  It  was  completed  during  the  reign 
of  Eric  the  Saint  (1150-00),  when  the  first  monas- 
teries—  Alwastra,  Nydala,  and  Warnhem  —  were 
founded.  Originally  Sweden  belonged  to  the 
archiepiscopal  see  of  Hamburg-Bremen;  but  in 
1163  it  obtained  its  own  metropolitan  (settled  at 
Upsala),  with  the  suffragan  sees  of  Skara,  Linko- 
ping,  Strengn'as,  Westerns,  Wexiii,  and  Abo. 

In  Sweden  the  Roman-Catholic  Church  struck 
deeper  roots  than  in  either  of  the  other  two  Scan- 
dinavian countries,  perhaps  because  the  Swedes 
are  a  more  imaginative  and  impulsive  people,  with 
ready  enthusiasm  for  any  thing  grand  and  mag- 
nificent. Nevertheless,  after  the  great  political 
revolution  in  1523,  the  Reformation  worked  its 
way  among  tin;  people,  without  meeting  any  con- 
siderable opposition.  Oustavus  Vasa  found  the 
church  in  a  miserable  condition,  and  addressed 
himself  to  Pope  Adrian  VI.  with  complaints,  and 
proposals  of  reform  ;  but  he  received  no  answer. 
He  then  undertook  to  reform  the  church  himself  ; 
and  in  the  two  brothers  Olaus  and  Laurentius 
Petri,  and  their  friend  Lars  Anderson,  he  found 
the  fit  instruments  by  which  to  work.  The  Swe- 
dish translation  of  the  Bible  appeared  in  1526.  At 
an  assembly  at  Oerebro  in  1529,  all  the  reforms 
which  had  been  introduced  by  the  government 
on  the  advice  of  Luther  were  sanctioned  by  the 
Swedish  clergy.  Laurentius  Petri  was  conse- 
crated the  first  evangelical  bishop  of  Sweden. 
Under  Eric  XIV.  (1560-6S)  the  country  was 
opened  as  an  asylum  for  all  persecuted  Protes- 
tants. Very  soon,  however,  controversies  broke 
out  between  the  Lutherans  and  the  Reformed ; 
and  the  Roman  Catholics  were  not  slow  in  avail- 
ing themselves  of  the  opportunities  of  the  situa- 
tion. Johan  III.  (1568-92)  actually  leaned  towards 
Romanism.  He  restored  the  monasteries,  and 
re-introduced  images,  prayers  for  the  dead,  and 
other  Roman  ceremonies.  The  Jesuit  Antonio 
Possevino  arrived  in  Sweden  under  the  guise  of 
an  imperial  ambassador,  but  in  reality  as  a  papal 
legate ;  and  the  king  is  said  to  have  secretly  but 
formally  embraced  Romanism.  After  his  death 
the  assembly  of  Upsala  (1593)  took  the  necessary 
precautions  for  the  preservation  of  the  Evangelical 
Church;  but  how  long  a  Roman-Catholic  party- 
continued  lingering  in  Sweden  may  be  seen  from 
the  fact,  that  Queen  Christina,  the  daughter  of 
Gustavus  Adolplms,  became  a  convert  to  Roman- 
ism, 1656. 

The  protracted  though  never  violent  contest 
with  Romanism  had  a  double  influence  on  the 
Swedish  Church  :  on  the  one  side  it  retained  more 
of  the  hierarchical  organization  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  than  either  the"  Danish  or  the  Norwegian 
Church,  and  on  the  other  it  also  became  more 
exclusive  and  intolerant.  By  the  introduction  of 
the  Reformation  the  clergy  did  not  lose  their  po- 
litical power  :  they  continued  to  form  the  fourth 
estate  of  the  diet  of  the  realm  until  the  revision 
of  the  constitution  in  1865-66.  And  how  this 
power  was  used  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact, 
that,  down  to  I860,  the  conversion  from  Luther- 
anism  to  any  other  denomination  was  punished 
with  exile,  aiid  confiscation  of  property.  Bull  re- 
lio-ious  liberty,  that  is  abolition  of  all  connection 
between  civil  rights  and  religious  faith,  was  not 
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introduced  until  1877.  The  consequences  are,  that, 
of  the  4,578,901  inhabitants  of  Sweden  (in  1879), 
only  an  insignificant  percentage  belongs  to  other 
denominations,  while  the  internal  state  of  the 
Lutheran  Church  in  Sweden  by  no  means  can  be 
pronounced  healthy.  In  the  present  century  wide- 
spread religious  movements  (the  Readers,  the  fol- 
lowers of  Eric  .Tansen,  etc.)  have  occurred  among 
the  lower 'classes;  showing  not  the  least  trace  of 
sectarianism,  but  giving  ample  evidence  that  the 
spiritual  wants  of  the  masses  are  not  duly  admin- 
istered to.  They  wanted  no  other  theology  than 
that  developed  by  Lutheran  orthodoxy,  but  they 
wanted  more  practical  religion  than  that  offered  by 
the  Swedish  Church  ;  and  it  can  hardly  be  doubted 
that  the  emigration,  which  of  late  has  assumed 
such  dimensions  as  to  frighten  the  government,  is 
caused  as  much  by  the  barrenness  of  the  Swedish 
church  as  by  the  poverty  of  the  Swedish  soil.  It 
is  also  a  significant  fact,  that  during  the  last  ten 
years  the  number  of  theological  students  has  de- 
creased so  much,  that  it  has  not  always  been  pos- 
sible to  provide  evefy  parish  with  a  pastor.  See 
Anjon*  :  Svenska  Kyrkereform.  Histories,  Upsala, 
1840,  and  its  continuation  ;  also  the  arts.  Ansgar, 
Andeksux,  Petri,  and  the  literature  there  given. 
Also  A.  Nicholson  :  Apostolical  Succession  in  the 
Church  of  Stveilen,  London,  1880;  J.  Weidling  : 
Schwedische  (jeschiclde  im  Zeitalter  iter  Reforma- 
tion, Gotha,  188'2  ;  C.  M.  Butler:  The  Reformation 
in  Sweden,  Xew  York,  1883. 

SWEDENBORG,  Emanuel,  was  b.  in  Stock- 
holm, Sweden,  on  the  29th  of  January,  1688,  and 
d.  in  London  on  the  twenty-ninth  day  of  March, 
177-'.  His  father's  name  was  Jesper  Swedberg; 
his  mother's,  Sarah  Behm.  He  was  well  born. 
He  descended  from  families  of  successful  and 
opulent  miners,  and  combined  in  his  nature  the 
energy,  insight  into  the  qualities  of  material  sub- 
stances, and  the  practical  good  sense,  which  such 
an  employment,  followed  from  generation  to 
generation,  would  tend  to  produce. 

But  little  is  known  of  his  mother.  His  father 
was  a  clergyman,  who  gradually  rose  to  be  chap- 
lain of  the  court,  professor  in  the  university  of 
Upsal,  and  dean  of  its  cathedral,  Bishop  of  Skara, 
and  superintendent  of  the  Swedish  churches  in 
America,  London,  and  Portugal.  In  1719  the 
family  of  Bishop  Swedberg  was  ennobled  by 
Queen  Ulrica  Eleonora  with  the  name  of  Sweden- 
borg, which  entitled  the  family  to  seats  in  the 
diet,  —  a  privilege  which  Swedenborg  in  due  time 
enjoyed.  Bishop  Swedberg  was  simple  in  his 
habits,  direct  in  his  action,  and  courageous  to 
attack  evil  and  error  wherever  he  found"  it,  —  in 
king  or  subject.  He  was  a  zealous  reformer,  a 
prolific  writer,  and  constantly  on  the  alert  to  cor- 
rect abuses,  and  provide  improved  methods  of 
instruction.  He  was  a  sturdy,  devout,  wise,  prac- 
tical man.  Such  was  the  parentage  which  had 
its  influence  in  determining  the  mental  and  spir- 
itual qualities  of  Swedenborg. 

He  was  well  educated.  But  little  is  known  of 
his  early  life.  The  following  account,  written  by 
himself,  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  the  qualities  and 
natural  bent  of  his  mind.  "  From  my  fourth  to 
my  tenth  year,"  he  says,  "  I  was  constantly  occu- 
pied m  thought  upon  God,  salvation,  and  the 
spiritual  experiences  of  men;  and  sometimes  I 
revealed  things  at  which  my  father  and  mother 


wondered,  saying  that  angels  must  be  speaking 
through  me.  From  my  sixth  to  my  twelfth  year 
I  used  to  delight  in  conversing  with  clergymen 
about  faith  ;  saying  that  the  life  of  faith  is  love, 
and  that  the  love  which  imparts  life  is  love  to 
the  neighbor,  also  that  God  gives  faith  to  every 
one,  but  only  those  receive  it  wdio  practise  that 
love."  Nurtured  by  such  a  love,  and  penetrated 
by  the  influences  of  a  pure  home  and  a  cultivated 
society,  by  which  his  native  endowment  became 
imbued  with  pure  and  true  principles  of  life,  he 
spent  his  early  years.  These  influences  and  prin- 
ciples formed  the  groundwork  and  best  part  of 
his  education. 

In  1709,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  he 
graduated  from  the  university  of  LTpsal  with  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy.  In  the  following 
year  he  set  out  on  his  travels,  at  that  time  an 
essential  part  of  a  young  man's  education.  His 
mind  had  now  taken  a  strong  bent  towards  math- 
ematics and  the  natural  sciences,  specially  in 
their  application  to  practical  use.  He  sought 
access  to  every  man  in  his  power  from  whom  he 
hoped  to  gain  any  knowledge  upon  his  favorite 
studies.  He  declares  that  he  has  an  "  immod- 
erate desire  "  for  his  studies,  especially  for  astron- 
omy and  mathematics.  But  this  was  not  an 
aimless  desire,  looking  only  to  the  gratification 
of  his  thirst  for  knowledge.  He  always,  even  in 
these  early  years,  regarded  knowledge  as  a  means 
to  a  practical  end.  This  was  a  dominant  quality 
of  his  mind.  He  even  turned  his  lodgings  to 
use  in  gaining  practical  knowledge ;  living  with  a 
watchmaker  for  a  time,  afterwards  with  a  cabi- 
net-maker, and  then  with  a  mathematical-instru- 
ment maker,  that  he  might  learn  from  them  arts 
which  would  be  useful  to  him  and  to  his  country. 
But  he  did  not  let  his  thirst  for  knowledge  absorb 
his  whole  thought  and  affection.  When  he  found 
that  his  intense  devotion  to  study  prevented  him 
from  being  as  "sociable  as  is  desirable  and  use- 
ful to  him,  and  as  his  spirits  were  somewhat 
exhausted,  he  took  refuge  for  a  short  time  in 
poetry,  that  he  might  be  somewhat  refreshed  by 
it,  but  with  the  intention  of  returning  to  his 
mathematics  again,  in  which  he  intends  to  make 
more  discoveries  than  any  one  else  in  his  age." 

He  now  spent  five  years  abroad ;  passing  his 
time  in  London,  Holland,  Paris,  and  Germany. 
Ilis  mind  was  open  to  every  phase  of  human  life. 
He  examined  the  customs,  habits,  and  character 
of  the  people,  and  the  influence  of  their  institu- 
tions and  industries  upon  them.  He  returned 
home  with  his  mind  enlarged  and  enriched  with 
knowledge  gained  by  observation,  experience,  and 
intercourse  with  learned  men,  and  teeming  with 
new  inventions  and  plans  for  giving  them  a  prac- 
tical test. 

In  1716,  a  year  after  his  return  from  his  travels, 
he  was  appointed  by  Charles  XII.,  king  of  Swe- 
den, assessor  extraordinary  in  the  College  of  Mines. 
This  office  gave  him  "  a  seat  and  a  voice  in  the 
college,  whenever  he  was  present,  and  especially 
whenever  any  business  was  brought  forward  per- 
taining to  mechanics ; "  though  he  was  particularly 
directed  in  the  royal  commission  "  to  attend  Poll- 
heimer,  the  councillor  of  commerce,  and  to  be  of 
assistance  to  him  in  his  engineering  works  and  in 
carrying  out  his  designs."  This  appointment 
brought  him  for  a  time  into  personal  relations 
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with  the  king,  who  was  fond  of  mathematics, 
and  to  whom  Swedenborg  rendered  great  service 
by  constructing  machines  by  means  of  which  two 
galleys,  five  large  boats,  and  a  sloop  were  con- 
veyed overland  a  distance  of  fourteen  miles. 

Swedenborg  now  devoted  himself  entirely  to 
the  duties  of  his  office.  These  duties  did  not  re- 
quire oversight  of  the  practical  workings  of  the 
mines  so  much  as  inquiry  into  the  nature  of 
the  elements  the  miners  dealt  with.  lie  began  to 
study  the  nature  of  heat  and  the  constitution  of 
matter.  In  the  pursuit  of  this  purpose  he  made 
several  visits  abroad,  examined  the  mines  and  the 
methods  of  working  them  in  other  countries,  anil 
gained  knowledge  from  every  source  to  which  he 
could  get  access  that  would  throw  light  upon  the 
subjects  he  was  investigating,  and  be  of  any  prac- 
tical value  to  his  country.  He  continued  in  this 
office  for  more  than  thirty  years,  to  the  satisfaction 
of  his  countrymen  and  the  interests  of  science. 
During  this  time  he  had  written  and  published  a 
great  number  of  works,  comprising  all  branches 
of  science.  A  catalogue  of  his  writings  shows 
that  he  had  written  seventy-seven  distinct  trea- 
tises, some  of  them  of  a  directly  practical  nature, 
others  upon  the  profoundest  subjects  of  scientific 
research,  in  the  investigation  of  which  he  showed 
the  most  penetrating  insight,  and  anticipated 
many  of  the  important  discoveries  of  modern 
times.  Says  a  recent  writer,  "  Among  all  the  men 
who  rose  to  eminence  in  any  of  the  departments 
of  natural  science  during  his  time,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  name  one  whose  labors  in  the  different 
departments  of  applied  science  it  would  be  more 
interesting  or  more  profitable  to  dwell  upon." 
After  giving  the  titles  of  his  scientific  and  literary 
works,  he  adds,  "  The  ability  to  treat  such  a  vari- 
ety of  topics,  and  most  of  them,  I  may  add,  upon 
the  authority  of  perfectly  competent  testimony, 
as  no  other  man  of  his  time  could  have  treated 
them,  is  due  to  qualities  of  mind  and  character 
which  have  not  received  from  his  biographers  the 
attention  they  merit.  There  was  no  kind  of  knowl- 
edge which  could  be  made  useful  to  his  fellow- 
creatures  that  he  thought  it  beneath  him  to 
master,  or  which  he  neglected  an  opportunity 
of  mastering." 

Having  attained  the  highest  rank  among  the 
scientists  and  philosophers  of  his  time,  and  being 
in  favor  with  the  king  and  royal  family  and  his 
countrymen,  he  laid  aside  his  philosophical  and 
scientific  studies,  and  turned  his  attention  wholly 
to  questions  of  a  spiritual  and  religious  nature. 
The  end  he  was  seeking  led  directly  to  this  result, 
though  he  reached  it  in  a  manner  most  unexpected 
to  himself.  He  had  been  for  some  years  in  search 
of  the  soul,  and  had  written  four  large  octavo 
volumes,  the  first  two  of  which  were  called  the 
Economy  of  the  Animal  Kingdom,  and  the  others, 
the  Animal  Kingdom,  in  which  he  describes  his 
methods  and  their  results.  Before  the  last  work 
came  from  the  press,  he  had  an  experience  which 
changed  the  direction  and  character  of  his  studies 
for  the  rest  of  his  life.  After  giving  an  account 
of  his  studies  and  works  up  to  the  present  time, 
he  says,  "But  all  that  I  have  thus  far  related  I 
consider  of  little  importance ;  for  it  is  far  tran- 
scended by  the  circumstance  that  I  have  been 
called  to  a  holy  office  by  the  Lord  himself,  who 
most  mercifully  appeared  before  me,  his  servant, 
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in  the  year  1743,  when  he  opened  my  sight  into 
the  spiritual  world,  and  enabled  me  to  converse 
with  spirits  and  angels;  in  which  state  I  have 
continued  up  to  the  present  day.  From  that  time 
I  began  to  print  and  publish  the  various  arcana 
that  were  seen  by  me,  or  revealed  to  me,  concern- 
ing heaven  and  hell,  the  state  of  man  after  death, 
the  true  worship  of  God,  the  spiritual  sense  of 
the  Word,  and  many  other  important*  matters 
conducive  to  salvation  and  wisdom." 

From  this  time  until  his  death,  a  period  of 
nearly  thirty  years,  he  devoted  himself  entirely 
to  the  new  work  committed  to  him.  He  resigned 
his  office  as  assessor,  discontinued  his  scientific 
studies,  and  turned  his  attention  to  those  subjects 
which  were  necessary  to  the  performance  of  his 
work.  He  learned  Hebrew,  and  read  the  Word 
attentively  and  critically  in  its  original  languages, 
and  showed  the  same  systematic  diligence,  and 
sincere  devotion  to  truth,  that  he  had  exhibited 
in  his  scientific  works.  Though  claiming  special 
illumination  and  direction  by  the  Lord,  his  writ- 
ings conclusively  show  that  his  illumination  was 
gradual,  and  subject  to  immutable  spiritual  laws. 
His  theological  works,  devoted  to  an  exposition 
of  the  spiritual  meaning  of  the  Word,  to  the 
doctrines  of  spiritual  truth  derived  from  the 
Word  so  interpreted,  and  to  what  he  claims  to 
have  seen  and  heard  during  his  intromission  into 
the  spiritual  world,  comprise  about  thirty  octavo 
volumes,  and  give  the  most  ample  means  for  test- 
ing the  truth  of  his  claims.  To  this  test  they 
must  finally  come.  They  cannot  be  established 
or  destroyed  by  assertion  or  personal  authority. 
They  must  stand  or  fall  by  the  only  infallible 
test,  —  their  accordance  with  the  immutable  laws 
of  the  divine  order. 

Whatever  may  be  the  result  of  this  weighing 
in  the  balances  of  divine  truth,  with  regard  to  his 
seership  and  his  claim  to  be  divinely  commis- 
sioned to  reveal  new  truth  to  men,  the  unpreju- 
diced mind  can  hardly  fail  to  conclude  that 
Swedenborg  was  in  many  respects  the  most  re- 
markable man  of  his  own  or  of  any  age. 

He  had  a  peculiar  genius,  which  amounted 
almost  to  intuition,  for  penetrating  into  the  secret 
causes  of  natural  phenomena,  while  at  the  same 
time  he  was  faithful  to  facts  and  experience,  which 
he  followed  as  constant  guides.  He  was  an  un- 
selfish and  devout  lover  of  the  truth.  Regarding 
it  as  the  order  of  the  divine  wisdom,  he  valued  it 
above  all  other  possessions,  and  followed  wherever 
it  led.  He  was  eminently  practical,  and  valued 
truth  for  its  use  far  more  than  for  its  beauty  and 
possession.  While  a  member  of  the  Diet,  and 
engaged  in  writing  his  religious  works,  he  pre- 
pared some  of  the  best  papers  that  were  presented 
on  finance,  the  currency,  and  other  questions  con- 
cerning the  conduct  of  civil  affairs.  He  saw  the 
evils  of  intemperance,  and  proposed  measures  to 
prevent  them.  He  was  a  welcome  guest  in  the 
highest  social  circles ;  and,  though  absorbed  in 
the  great  work  which  he  believed  had  been  com- 
mitted to  his  hands,  he  did  not  forget  the  children 
and  those  who  served,  with  whom  he  was  a  great 
favorite.  He  was  a  sincere  and  devout  Christian. 
Though  living  in  a  sceptical  age,  there  is  no  evi- 
dence that  he  ever  doubted  the  existence  of  a 
Supreme  Being,  and  his  direct  control  of  human 
affairs :   even  his  scientific  works  contain  many 
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devout  acknowledgments  of  his  dependence  upon 
him  for  every  faculty  and  every  blessing  of  life. 
His  nature  was  large,  round,  full,  and  complete. 
It  is  a  significant  fact,  that  at  the  present  time, 
more  than  a  century  since  his  decease,  his  life  and 
works,  both  scientific  and  religious,  are  receiving 
more  attention  than  ever  before.  A  brief  state- 
ment of  his  theology  can  be  found  in  the  article 
on  the  Xew-Jerusalem  Church. 

Lit. —  J.  J.  Garth  AYilkinson :  Emanuel  Swe- 
denborg,  a  Biography,  London,  1849 ;  William 
White:  Smedenborg,  his  Life  and  Writings,  1856, 
Philadelphia,  1866 ;  R.  L.  Tafel  :  Documents 
concerning  the  Life  and  Character  of  Emanuel  Sme- 
denborg, London;  Benjamin  Worcester:  The 
Life  and  Mission  of  Emanuel  Smedenborg,  Boston, 
1883.  CHAUNUEY  GILES  (New  Church  Minister). 

SWIFT,  Elisha  Pope,  D.D.,  b.  at  Williams- 
town,  Mass.,  April  12,  1792;  d.  at  Allegheny, 
Penn.,  1865;  grandson  of  Hon.  Heman  Swift, 
Revolutionary  colonel,  by  fifth  remove  descended 
from  John  Eliot,  "Apostle  to  the  Indians;  "  con- 
verted at  twenty ;  graduated  from  Williams  Col- 
lege with  honor  in  1813;  studied  theology  at 
Princeton ;  licensed  by  New-Brunswick  presbytery 
in  1816 ;  ordained  as  foreign  missionary,  Sept.  3, 
1817;  preached  and  lectured  for  missions  ;  no  for- 
eign field  opening,  settled  as  pastor  at  Dover,  Octo- 
ber, 1818,  then  at  Pittsburgh,  in  Second  Church, 
in  1819;  during  this  pastorate  served  gratuitously 
in  1827-28  as  professor  in  Western  Theological 
Seminary;  .resigned  in  1831  to  become  corre- 
sponding secretary  of  the  Western  Foreign  Mis- 
sionary Society.  From  1835  till  his  death  he  was 
pastor  of  First  Church  in  Allegheny  City. 

Dr.  Swift  was  in  character  consecrated,  impres- 
sively devotional,  humble,  transparently  sincere, 
careless  of  man's  applause,  and  sedulous  to  please 
God ;  in  mind,  powerful,  comprehensive,  original ; 
in  preaching,  massive  and  effective,  a  "  Webster" 
in  the  pulpit;  in  public  spirit,  eminent;  forward  in 
educational  zeal  as  a  friend  and  a  founder  of  the 
Western  University  and  of  the  Western  Theo- 
logical Seminary ;  as  a  presbyter,  always  a  leader. 

But  foreign  missions  stirred  him  most  deeply, 
and  therein  he  accomplished  his  most  remarkable 
work.  He  had  the  foresight  to  see  the  necessity 
of  distinctive  church-organization  in  giving  the 
gospel  to  the  world,  the  courage  to  plead  for  it  in 
the  face  of  opposition  and  misunderstanding,  the 
organizing  power  to  give  it  actual  existence,  and 
the  mingled  gentleness  and  force  to  secure  the 
adoption  and  success  of  the  principle  with  the  least 
possible  friction.  The  Western  Missionary  Society 
of  1831,  an  undertaking,  under  the  circumstances, 
of  moral  sublimity,  became, "  as  was  intended  at  its 
very  outset "  [Dr.  Swift],  "  the  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church."  Dr.  Swift 
was  the  originator  of  the  first,  and  is  deservedly 
considered  the  father  of  the  second.  His  compre- 
hension of  missionary  principles  has  never  been 
surpassed ;  and  his  writings  are  standards  still  for 
fervor,  intelligence,  insight,  and  the  glowing  con- 
fidence of  faith.  SYLVESTER  F.  SCOVEL. 

SWITHIN,  St.  (SWITHUN,  SWITHUM),  Bishop 
and  patron  of  Winchester ;  d.  July  2,  S62.  He 
was  of  noble  birth,  educated  in  the  Old  Monas- 
tery, "V\  mchester,  where,  after  his  ordination  (830), 
he  was  made  provost,  or  dean.  Egbert,  king  of 
th"  "W  est  Saxons,  committed  his  son  and  success- 


or, Ethelwolf,  to  his  care,  and  availed  himself  of 
his  counsels.  Ethelwolf,  on  his  accession,  made 
him  his  minister,  especially  in  ecclesiastical  affairs, 
and  in  852  procured  his  election  to  the  see  of 
Westminster.  St.  Swithin's  Day  is  July  15 ;  be- 
cause on  that  day,  in  964,  his  relics  were  moved 
from  the  churchyard  where  he  had  been  buried 
at  his  own  request,  so  that  his  grave  might  be 
trodden  on  by  passers  by,  to  the  Cathedral  of 
Winchester.  There  is  a  saying,  demonstrably 
erroneous,  "If  it  rain  on  St.  Swithin's  Day,  there 
will  be  rain,  more  or  less,  for  forty  succeeding 
days."  See  Butler  :  Lives  of  the  Saints,  July  15. 
SWITZERLAND.  I.  Introduction  of  Chris- 
tianity,  and  Outline  of  Ecclesiastical  Affairs  to 
the  Beginning  of  the  Sixteenth  Century.  —  In  the 
middle  of  the  third  century  Christianity  was 
established  in  Geneva  by  Bishops  Parakodus  and 
Dionysius  of  Yienne.  From  Geneva  the  new  reli- 
gion spread  to  Wallis,  and  then  to  other  parts  of 
the  land,  the  way  for  it,  very  likely,  prepared  by 
Roman  Christian  soldiers ;  but  its  history  is  en- 
veloped in  great  darkness.  By  the  sixth  century 
this  wave  of  Christianity,  coming  from  France, 
had  exhausted  itself.  Six  bishoprics  had,  however, 
been  established,  —  Geneva,  Sitten,  Lausanne, 
C'hur,  and  Constance.  Then  came  Columban  and 
the  monks  of  St.  Gall,  and  evangelization  was 
given  a  fresh  start.  Christianity  at  length  was 
everywhere  embraced.  It  was,  as  elsewhere,  Orien- 
tal in  type.  Monasticism  was  its  highest  devel- 
opment. Monasteries  kept  on  multiplying;  yet 
they  were,  with  the  exception  of  St.  Gall,  so  far 
from  being  centres  of  learning,  that,  in  the  four- 
teenth century,  no  member  of  the  one  in  Zurich 
knew  how  to  write.  But  in  1460  the  first  Swiss 
university  (Basel)  was  founded,  and  at  once  a 
change  for  the  better  set  in.  A  printing-press 
was  set  up,  first  at  Beromiinster  (1470),  and  then 
at  Basel  and  Geneva ;  and  an  abbot  of  Einsiedeln, 
Albert  of  Bonstetten,  wrote  a  history  of  the  Bur- 
gundian  War,  and  described  the  Confederacy. 
The  number  of  parishes  and  the  might  of  the 
bishops  had  increased,  likewise,  very  greatly,  since 
the  eighth  century.  In  1228  the  see  of  Lausanne 
embraced  301  parishes,  and  yielded  the  bishop 
60,000  ducats  annually.  The  see  of  Constance, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  em- 
braced 350  cloisters,  1,760  parishes,  and  17,000 
priests.  The  six  .Swiss  bishops  were  princes  of 
the  Holy  Roman  Empire :  the  abbots  of  St.  Gal- 
len,  Einsiedlen,  Pfaffers,  Dissentis,  and  Muri  were 
princes.  The  church  was  rich  and  splendid :  but 
it  was  luxurious  and  lax,  and  not  entirely  able  to 
carry  out  its  plans  ;  on  the  contrary,  everywhere 
was  opposition  to  its  politics  and  its  doctrines. 
In  the  fight  between  Gregory  VII.  and  Henry  IV. 
Western  Switzerland  sided  with  the  emperor. 
The  clergy  were  forced  to  pay  their  taxes,  like 
other  people.  Whole  districts  purchased  their 
independence  of  the  church.  No  attention  was 
paid  to  interdicts,  episcopal  or  papal.  The  Basel- 
ers  in  1323  threw  into  the  Rhine  the  Papal  legate 
who  would  publish  the  ban  among  them.  The 
sermons  of  Heinrich  and  Arnold  of  Brescia,  full 
of  intimation  of  religious  changes,  were  listened 
to  attentively.  The  Zurichers  in  1274,  and  again 
in  1331,  set  before  their  priests  the  alternative, 
either  to  lay  down  their  ecclesiastical  functions, 
or  to  leave  the  city. 
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At  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  there  were 
increasing  symptoms  of  the  immiiieucy  of  relief 
from  the  intolerable  burden  of  ecclesiastical  crimi- 
nality. Nevertheless,  the  church  everywhere  ex- 
ercised its  wonted  power  over  the  ma  jority  of  the 
people.  The  Waldenses  had  shown  themselves 
in  the  cantons  of  Bern  and  Freiburg  in  I:!!)!),  but 
had  quickly  been  suppressed.  Tins  councils  of 
Constance  (1411-18)  and  Basel  (U;S1-13_)  had 
only  shaken  the  pillars  of  the  Papacy,  not  broken 
them.  The  Swiss  cities  of  Bern  and  Zurich  re- 
ceived long  indulgences  in  recognition  of  their 
fidelity  to  the  Pope.  No  serious  attempts  wen; 
made  by  the  clergy  to  stem  the  tide  of  wicked- 
ness. The  pulpit  was  dumb.  But  the  light  of 
the  rising  sun  of  the  new  and  better  day  was 
meanwhile  gilding  the  snow-clad  peaks  of  Swit- 
zerland. 

See  J.  J.  HottinCtER  :  Helrelische  Kirchcn  ge- 
sehiehte, Zurich,  1TCI8  ;  Gelcke:  Kirchengcschi.ehtc 
der  Schiveiz,  Bern,  1856 ;  Dubois  :  Hist  (Are  ties  ori- 
gines  et  de  Vetablissemenl  du  Chiistiauisme  en  Suisse, 
Neuchatel,  1859;  [G.  F.  Ochsenbein:  Der  In- 
quisilion-prozess  icidi.r  die  M'aldenser  zu  Freihurg- 
iin.-O.  im  J.,  1430,  Bern,  1881].  uttUER. 

E[.  The  Period  of  the  Reformation  from  1519 
till  1566.  —  In  Switzerland  as  in  Germany,  the 
Reformation  was  carried  through  in  consequence 
of  the  capacity  of  its  leaders,  the  readiness  of  the 
people,  and  the  favorable  political  situation.  The 
Pope,  for  his  own  ends,  had  loosened  the  Swiss 
Confederacy ;  and  this  state  of  things  wrought 
against  the  Papacy.  The  birthday  of  the  Refor- 
mation for  Switzerland  is  April  13,  1525,  when  in 
Zurich,  under  the  guidance  of  Zwingli,  who  had 
since  1519  preached  Reformed  doctrine,  the  first 
Reformed  Eucharist  was  celebrated.  The  next 
year  the  canton  of  Zurich  was  read  out  of  the 
Confederacy  for  its  heresy.  But  this  act  of  arro- 
gance stirred  only  the  deeper  the  Sw  iss  desire  for 
liberty,  and  love  for  independence  ;  and  the  effort 
to  raise  the  religious  question  into  a  political 
one  aborted.  The  Reformation  before  1529  had 
carried  the  day  in  all  the  German  cantons. 

But  this  happy  result  had  come  about  in  no 
easy  fashion.  The  Anabaptists  had  given  no  end 
of  trouble.  The  seven  Catholic  cantons  —  Uri, 
Schwyz,  Unterwalden,  Zug,  Luzern,  Freiburg,  and 
Solothurn —  were  arrayed  against  the  Protestant; 
and  in  Hay,  1529,  Jacob  Kaiser  was  for  the  Re- 
formed faith  burnt  at  the  stake  in  Schwyz.  [See 
R.  Stahelin  :  Die  erslen  Martyrer  d.  evangel. 
Glaubens  in  der  Schweiz,  Heidelberg,  1883,  31  pp.] 
This  event  made  an  immense  sensation,  and  war 
seemed  imminent.  It  was  for  a  time  averted ;  but 
in  1531  it  broke  out,  and  on  Oct.  12  Zwingli  fell, 
at  the  head  of  the  Reformed  combatants,  in  the 
defeat  at  Cappel.  An  humiliating  treaty  of  peace 
was  concluded  Nov.  1G,  1531 ;  and  the  future  of 
the  Reformed  cantons  was  black  enough.  On 
Nov.  23, 1531,  CEcolampadius  died.  The  Reformed 
cantons  fell  into  mutual  recriminations ;  the  Ana- 
baptists renewed  their  disturbances  ;  the  latent 
sympathy  for  the  old  religion  dared  express  itself : 
but  the  Reformation  did  not  fail.  Bullinger 
appeared  as  the  worthy  successor  of  Zwingli,  and 
Myconius  of  CEcolampadius.  In  French  Switzer- 
land, Farel  labored  for  the  cause;  and  on  Aug.  27, 
1535,  Geneva  abolished  the  Papal  power.  In  1536 
appeared  John  Calvin,  whose  energy  made  Geneva 


the  metropolis  of  the  Reformed  Church  :  by  his 
side  were  Viret  and  Beza.  The  first  authorita- 
tive symbol  of  the  Reformed  Church  of  Switzer- 
land was  the  Second  Helvetic  Confession  (1536), 
the  work  of  Bullinger ;  and  with  its  promulgation 
closes  the  period  of  the  Swiss  Reformation.  See 
aits.  Calvin,  Karel,  Reformation  (pp.  2007, 
2008),  Zwingli,  etc. 

Lit.  — II.  IJullinger  (d.  1575)  :  Reformations- 
geschiehte  (to  1532),  Frauenfeld,  1838-40,  3  vols.  ; 
J.  J.  IIoTTINGER  :  Ilelrelische  Kirc/ieugeschichle, 
Zurich,  1708-29,  4  vols.  ;  Ruchat  :  Histoire  de  la 
reformation  dc  la  Suisse,  Geneva,  1727,  6  vols.,  new 
ed.  by  Vuilliemin,  1835-38,  7  vols. ;  Fusslin  : 
Beit  rage,  Zurich,  1741-53,  5  vols. ;  Simler  :  Saiuin- 
Itiug  alter  und  ucuer  IJrlcundeit,  Zurich,  1760-67, 
2  vols.  ;  PIottinger  :  GcscJt.  (I.  Schiveiz.  Kirchen- 
treuuuug,  Zurich,  1825-27,  2  vols.  ;  [A.  L.  Hermin- 
jard  :  C'orresjiondance  des  reformuteiirs  dans  les 
pugs  de  langue  francaise,  Geneva  and  Paris,  1866 
sqq.,  6th  vol.,  1883  ;  Meki.e  d'Aubigne  :  Hist,  of 
the  KcJ'iii ■niatioii  in  the  Time  of  Calvin,  Eng.  trans., 
N.Y.,  1863-79,  8  vols.;  Archie  fur  d.  schmeizerische 
ReJ'ormationsgcschichte,  ed.  by  Scherer-Boccard, 
Fiala,  and  P.  Bannwart,  Freiburg-im-Breisgau, 
1*69-75,  3  vols.  ;  T.  Strickler  :  Actensammhmg 
zur  sc/iiveizerischen  Rejoviiiolionsgeschiehle  in  den 
Jahren  1521-28,  im  Anscldusse  an  die  gleichzeitigen 
eidgenossischen  Abschiede,  Zurich,  1878-83,  5  vols. ; 
Emil  Egli  :  Actensaminlnng  zur  Gesehiehte  der 
Ziircher  Reformation  in  d.  Jaliren  1519-83,  Zurich, 
1879;  Renter  Bcttrdge  zur  Gesehiehte  der  schivei- 
zerischen  Refonnationsl-irehen,  von  mehreren  Heraus- 
gebern,  Bern,  1883.  See  also  J.  C.  Murikofki;  : 
Rilder  aus  d.  kirchUchen,  LJten  der  Schiveiz,  Leip- 
zig, 1864,  and  Gesehiehte  der  eoangelischen  Fliichl- 
linge  in  der  Schiveiz,  1876.] 

III.  The  Period  from  1566  to  the  Present. — 
The  conflict  between  Protestants  and  Roman 
Catholics,  which  in  Germany  lasted  until  1618 
(the  Peace  of  Westphalia),  in  Switzerland  ter- 
minated only  in  1712  (the  second  battle  of  Yil- 
mergen).  The  Catholic  re-action  in  the  second 
half  of  the  sixteenth  century  found  its  leader  in 
Carlo  Borromeo,  archbishop  of  Milan,  who  intro- 
duced into  Switzerland  the  Capuchins  and  Jesuits, 
founded  the  Sw  iss  college  in  Milan,  established  a 
nunciate  in  Switzerland,  and  in  1583  entered  into 
a  plan  to  overthrow  the  Reformation  there  alto- 
gether. At  length  the  two  Confessions  met  in  a 
decisive  battle  at  Vilmergen,  the  result  of  which 
was  a  permanent  peace. 

The  great  men  on  the  Protestant  side  who  in 
this  period  carried  on  the  Reformation,  were  such 
as  Bullinger.  Peter  Martyr  Yermigli,  Heidegger, 
the  two  I-Iottingers,  the  Buxtorfs,  Wolfgang  Mus- 
eums, Diodati,  Spanheim,  and  Turretin.  The 
Helvetic  Consensus  Formula  of  1675,  with  its  Cal- 
vinistic  doctrine  of  predestination,  and  its  Bux- 
torfian  doctrine  of  the  inspiration  of  vowel-points, 
is  the  symbolical  performance  of  this  period;  but 
after  1729  it  ceased  to  have  any  authority. 

The  nineteenth  century  brought  an  awakening 
of  religious  activity.  Fresh  troubles,  however, 
broke  out.  In  1839  the  call  of  David  Eriedrich 
Strauss  to  the  university  of  Zurich  led  to  a  revo- 
lution. In  1815  the  Yaud  canton  experienced  a 
similar  fate  because  the  radicals  arose  against 
the  call  of  Jesuits  to  teach  theology  in  Luzern. 
It  was  really,  however,  a  protest  of  the  ungodly 
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against  the  progress  of  evangelical  truth.  In 
November,  1845,  the  Vaudese  clergy  left  the  Es- 
tablished Church,  and  formed  the  Free  Church 
of  the  Vaud  canton.  (See  Vaud,  Free  Church 
of.)  In  the  Roman-Catholic  cantons,  Ultramon- 
tanism  grew  apace  until  it  received  a  severe  blow 
from  the  Vaudese  revolution.  [In  1847-48  the 
Sonderbund,  or  union  of  the  Roman-Catholic 
cantons  of  Switzerland,  vigorously  opposed  the  re- 
organization of  the  Diet  in  the  interests  of  prog- 
ress ;  but  it  was  worsted,  and  the  old  regulation 
which  forbade  the  establishment  of  Reformed 
congregations  in  Roman-Catholic  cantons,  and 
vice  versa,  was  abrogated.  Thus  the  defeat  at 
Cappel  was  avenged.] 

Lit.  —  The  Swiss  Histories  by  Meyer  v.  Kno- 
nau,  Vuilliemin,  Muller  in  the  continuation 
by  Muuxard ;  L.  Snell:  Docitmentirte  pragma- 
lische  Krziihlung  d.  neueren  kirchlichen  Verdnder- 
ungen  in  d.  kalholischen  Schweiz  bis  1SS0,  Sursee, 
1833  ;  Gelzer  :  Die  Slraussischen  Zertritrfnisse  in 
Zurich,  Gotha,  1843.  HERZOG. 

IV.  The  Present  Religious  Condition  of  Swit- 
zerland.— -According  to  the  census  of  Dec.  1, 
1880  (reprinted  in  Appletons'  Annual  Cyclopaedia 
for  1882),  the  population  of  Switzerland  was 
2,846,102,  of  which  1,007,109  were  Protestants 
(Reformed  Church),  1,100,782  Roman  Catholics, 
10,838  of  minor  Christian  sects,  and  7,373  were 
Jews.  Three  cantons1  (Ziirich,  Vaud,  Schaff- 
hausen)  and  a  half  canton  (Appenzell  Rhodes  ext.) 
are  Protestant;  six  cantons  (Zug,  Luzern,  Schwyz, 
Uri,  Tecino,  Valais)  and  three  half-cantons  (Ap- 
penzell Rhoiles  int.,  Unterwalden-Obwalden,  Un- 
terwalden-Nidwalden)  are  Roman-Catholic;  and 
ti-ii  cantons  (Xeuoln'itel,  Bern,  Glarus,  Thurgau, 
Orisons,  Aargau,  Geneva,  St.  Gallen,  Freiburg, 
Solothurn)  and  two  half-cantons  (Bale-ville,  Bale- 
cainp)  are  mixed.  The  Protestants  belong  almost 
entirely  to  the  National  Reformed  Church  of 
their  canton.  There  are,  however,  Free  Churches 
in  Geneva,  Vaud,  and  Neuchatel.  The  Lutheran 
Church  has  only  a  single  congregation,  at  Geneva. 
Uri  is  the  only  canton  in  which  there  is  no  Prot- 
estant congregation.  In  German  Switzerland  are 
the  three  Protestant  theological  faculties  of  Basel, 
Bern,  and  Zurich;  in  French  Switzerland,  three 
National  and  three  Free,  —  in  Lausanne,  Geneva, 
and  Neuchatel  respectively. 

The  Roman-Catholic  Church  in  Switzerland 
is  divided  into  five  dioceses,  —  Basel-Solothurn, 
Coire,  St.  Gallen,  Lausanne-Freiburg,  and  Sion. 
The  Roman-Catholic  clergy  are  very  numerous. 
Roman-Catholic  parishes  exist  in  every  canton. 

The  opponents  to  ultramontanism,  as  shown 
in  the  infallibility  dogma,  have  since  1871  formed 
the  "Christian  Catholic"  Church,  which  has  one 
bishop,  whose  diocese  embraces  all  Switzerland, 
and  a  theological  faculty  at  Bern.  They  were 
excommunicated  by  the  Pope.  Their  first  bishop, 
Dr.  Herzog  (formerly  a  priest  at  Olten)  was  con- 
secrated by  the  Old-Catholic  bishop  of  Germany 
(Dr.  Reinkens)  in  1876.  Their  number  in  1877 
amounted  to  about  73,000.    See  Old-Catholics. 

The  details  of  church-life  are  regulated  for  each 
canton  by  local  authority ;  but  the  federal  con- 
stitution of   April  19,   1874,   lays  down  certain 


i  The  remalDder  of  this  section  is  from  the  art.  Suisse, 
oy  H..  Vaucher,  in  Lichtenberger :  Encyclopedic  des  sciences 
religieuses,  xj.  747-74y. 


general  principles,  to  which  all  the  cantons  are 
required  to  conform.  Absolute  liberty  of  con- 
science is  secured  to  all.  Parents  and  guardians 
have  the  sole  right  of  regulating  the  religious  in- 
struction of  children  less  than  sixteen  years  old. 
No  one  is  required  to  pay  taxes  raised  for  the 
support  of  a  church  to  which  he  does  not  belong. 
Free  exercise  of  religion  is  guaranteed  to  all, 
within  the  limits  compatible  with  order  and  mo- 
rality. The  cantons  are  authorized  to  take  meas- 
ures necessary  to  maintain  peace  between  the 
different  confessions,  or  to  repress  any  ecclesiasti- 
cal infringement  upon  the  rights  of  citizens.  All 
disputes  relative  to  the  creation  of  religious  con- 
gregations, and  to  schisms  in  existing  congrega- 
tions, are  decided  by  the  federal  authorities.  No 
new  bishopric  shall  be  established  without  the 
approbation  of  the  Confederation.  The  Jesuits 
and  the  affiliated  orders,  whether  exercising  eccle- 
siastical or  educational  functions,  are  absolutely 
forbidden  to  enter  any  canton,  on  the  ground  that 
such  orders  threaten  the  peace  of  the  state.  The 
founding  of  new  convents  and  religious  orders  is 
forbidden . 

Lit.  —  Franscini  :  Neue  Staiistik  der  Schweiz, 
1846,  2  vols ;  G.  Finsler  :  Kirchliche  Slatislik  der 
reformirten  Schweiz,  Zurich,  1875-77,  2  vols.,  Ge- 
schichte  der  theologisch- kirchlichen  Entwicklung  in 
der  deutsch.  reformirten  Schweiz  seit  den  dreissiger 
Jahren,  1881,  2d  ed.,  same  year;  B.  Riggenbach  : 
Taschenbuch  fur  die  schweizerischen  reformirten 
Geistlichen,  1876  sqq.  ;  C.  Gareis  u.  Ph.  Zorn  : 
Staat  und  Kirche  in  d.  Schweiz,  Ziirich,  1877-78, 
2  vols. ;  Guder  :  Report  on  the  Religious  Condition 
of  Switzerland  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Seventh 
General  Conference  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance  held 
in  Basle,  1879,  London,  1880. 

SYLLABUS,  the  Papal,  is  an  index,  or  cata- 
logue, of  eighty  heresies  condemned  by  Pope 
Pius  IX.,  Dec.  8,  1804,  on  the  basis  of  several  en- 
cyclical letters  issued  by  the  same  pontiff  during 
his  long  reign.  Its  full  title  is,  A  Syllabus  con- 
taining the  Principal  Errors  of  our  Times,  which  are 
noted  in  the  Consistoricd  Allocutions,  in  the  Encycli- 
cals, and  in  other  Apostolical  Letters  of  our  Most 
Holy  Lord,  Pope  Pius  IX.  The  number  of  heresies 
was  probably  suggested  by  the  work  of  Epiphanius 
against  the  eighty  heresies  of  the  first  three  cen- 
turies, which  are  mostly  of  a  Gnostic  character. 
The  Papal  document  is  purely  negative,  but  in- 
directly it  teaches  and  enjoins  the  very  opposite 
of  what  it  condemns  as  error.  It  is  divided  into 
ten  sections.  The  first  condemns  pantheism,  nat- 
uralism, and  absolute  rationalism;  the  second, 
moderate  rationalism;  the  third,  indifferentism 
and  latitudinarianism  ;  the  fourth,  socialism,  com- 
munism, secret  societies,  Bible  societies,  and  other 
"pests  of  this  description;  "  the  fifth,  errors  con- 
cerning the  Church  and  her  rights ;  the  sixth, 
errors  concerning  civil  society;  the  seventh,  er- 
rors of  natural  and  Christian  ethics;  the  eighth, 
errors  concerning  Christian  marriage;  the  ninth, 
errors  concerning  the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope; 
the  tenth,  errors  of  modern  liberalism.  Among 
the  errors  condemned  are  the  principles  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty,  and  the  separation  of  Church 
and  State.  The  Syllabus  indirectly  asserts  the 
infallibility  of  the  Pope,  the  exclusive  right  of 
Romanism  to  recognition  by  the  civil  government, 
the  unlawfulness  of   all   non-Catholic  religions,. 
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the  complete  independence  of  the  Papal  hierar- 
chy, the  power  of  the  Roman  Church  to  coerce 
and  enforce,  and  its  supreme  control  over  public 
education,  science,  and  literature. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  Syllabus  condemns  many 
errors  which  are  likewise  rejected  by  all  good 
Protestants.  At  the  same  time  it  condemns,  also, 
important  truths.  It  re-asserts  all  the  extra \  agant 
claims  of  the  medhcval  Papacy,  and  is  a  declara- 
tion of  war  against  modern  civilization  and  prog- 
ress.    It  is  a  glaring  anachronism. 

What  authority  attaches  to  this  document? 
Cardinal  New  man,  in  his  defence  of  the  Syllabus 
against  Gladstone's  attack,  virtually  denied  its 
dogmatic  force,  saying  (Letter  to  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk,  p.  10S),  "  We  can  no  more  accept  the  Sylla- 
bus as  de fide,  as  a  dogmatic  document,  than  any 
other  index  or  table  of  contents."  But  the  Sylla- 
bus is  more  than  a  mere  index,  and  contains  as 
many  definitions  and  judgments  as  titles.  More- 
over, the  Papal  infallibility  decree  of  1870  makes 
all  ex-cathedra  or  official  utterances  of  the  Pope 
on  matters  of  faith  and  discipline  infallible.  It 
acts  backwards  as  well  as  forwards  :  otherwise  it 
would  be  null  and  void  (.S7  folsus  in  uno,  fialsus 
in  omnibus).  The  Syllabus  is  certainly  an  official 
document,  addressed  to  all  the  bishops  of  the 
Catholic  world,  and  sent  to  them  with  a  Papal 
encyclical.  And  herein  lies  its  importance  and 
danger.  As  a  personal  manifesto  of  the  Pope,  it 
would  be  comparatively  harmless  and  unheeded 
outside  of  the  Roman  communion ;  but  clothed 
with  infallible  authority,  and  followed  by  the 
decrees  of  the  Vatican  Council,  it  provoked  and 
stimulated  the  so-called  Kulturkamjfi  in  Germany, 
a  pamphlet  war  in  England  about  its  bearing  on 
civil  and  political  allegiance,  and  led  to  serious 
conflicts  between  Church  and  State  in  Italy,  Aus- 
tria, Prussia,  France,  Belgium,  and  Brazil.  Where 
Church  and  State  are  united,  there  must  be  col- 
lision when  both  claim  sovereignty,  and  the  one 
claims  infallible  authority  in  addition.  Even  in 
the  United  States,  where  the  government  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  Church,  the  influence  of 
the  Syllabus  is  felt  in  the  legislation  on  marriage 
and  in  public  education,  both  of  which  have  a 
secular  as  well  as  a  religious  aspect.  The  State 
claims  and  exercises  the  right  and  duty  of  edu- 
cating the  people  for  intelligent  and  useful  cit' 
zenship;  while  the  Syllabus  condemns  all  public 
education  which  is  not  controlled  by  the  teaching 
of  the  Roman  Church,  and  stimulates  the  efforts 
of  the  priesthood  to  Romanize  or  to  break  up  the 
public  schools,  or,  where  neither  can  be  done  from 
want  of  power,  to  neutralize  them  by  parochial 
schools  in  which  the  doctrines  and  principles  of 
Trent  and  the  Vatican  are  inculcated  upon  the 
rising  generation.  Time  must  show  what  will 
be  the  ultimate  issue  of  this  irrepressible  con- 
flict. 

Lit. — The  text  of  the  Syllabus  in  Acta  et 
Decrela  Concilii  Vatican/,  Friburg,  1871  (Latin), 
and  in  Schaff  :  Creeds  of  Christendom,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  213-233  (Latin  and  English).  —  Discussions. 
Pkonibr  :  La  liberie'  religieuse  et  le  Syllabus,  Gene- 
va, 1870;  W.  E.  Gladstone:  Vatican  Decrees  in 
their  Bearing  on  Civil  Allegiance,  London  and  New 
York,  1S75 ;  Cardinal  Manning  :  The  Vatican 
Decrees  in  their  Bearing  on  Civil  Allegiance  (against 
Gladstone),  London  and  New  York,  1875;  John 


IIf.nrv  Newman  (now  cardinal):  Letter  to  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk  on  Occasion  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
Recent  Ej-jHjslulation,  Lond.  and  New  York,  1875 ; 
Gi.AhsTONF. :  Vaticanism,  an  Answer  to  Reproofs 
ami  Replies,  Lond.  and  N.Y.,  1875,  and  his  review 
of  Sj><  ccltes  of  I'ojic  J'ius  IX.,  Lond.  and  X.Y., 
.1875.  The  three  tracts  of  ( Hadstone  were  also 
published  together  in  one  volume  under  the  title, 
Rome  and  the  Newest  Fashions  in  Religion,  London, 
1875,  and  in  New  York  by  the  Harpers,  together 
with  the  text  of  the  Syllabus  and  a  history  of  the 
Vatican  Council.  PHILIP  schaff. 

SYLVESTER  is  the  name  of  three  Popes.— 
Sylvester  I.  (314-335),  of  whom  it  is  said  that  he 
baptized  Coiistautine  the  Great,  and  received 
the  famous  donation  from  him,  is  a  saint  of  the 
Human-Catholic  Church,  and  commemorated  on 
Dec.  31.  — Sylvester  II.  (999-1003),  whose  true 
name  was  Gerbert,  descended  from  humble  par- 
ents in  Auvergne,  but  distinguished  himself  by 
his  immense  learning  and  brilliant  accomplish- 
ments, and  attracted  general  attention  by  his 
liberal  views  of  the  relation  between  the  synods, 
the  bishops,  and  the  Pope.  Otto  II.  chose  him 
as  tutor  for  his  son,  and  made  him  abbot  of 
Bobbio.  Afterwards  he  taught  in  the  school  of 
Rheims,  and  was,  on  account  of  his  knowledge 
of  chemistry  and  physics,  believed  by  simple 
people  to  have  sold  his  soul  to  the  Devil.  He 
defended  the  decrees  of  the  synod  of  Rheims  (991), 
against  Pope  John  XV.,  but  was  afterwards  rec- 
onciled with  the  Pope,  and  made  archbishop  of 
Ravenna.  When  he  ascended  the  Papal  throne, 
he  completely  changed  his  views  of  the  Papai 
power,  and  treated  all  cases  occurring  with  su- 
preme authority.  His  literary  remains,  of  which 
his  letters  are  of  special  interest,  have  been  edited 
by  Masson,  Duchesne,  and  others,  last  by  Pertz. 
His  life  was  written  by  Hook,  Vienna,  1837 ; 
and  Max  Bumxcer,  Cassel,  1851.  — Sylvester  III. 
was  for  three  months  the  Antipope  of  Benedict  IX. 
and  Gregory  VI.,  and  was  deposed  by  the  synod 
of  Sutri  (1040).  neu  decker. 

SYLVESTER,  Joshua,  b.  1563;  d.  at  Middle- 
burg  in  Holland,  Sept.  28,  1618 ;  was  a  member 
of  the  Company  of  Merchant  Adventurers,  and 
eminent  as  a  linguist.  His  poems,  mostly  on 
sacred  subjects,  and  translated  from  the  French, 
occupy  in  the  edition  of  102O  some  twelve  hun- 
dred folio  pages,  and  won  him  the  epithet  of 
'•silver-tongued."  Chief  among  them  is  Du  Bur- 
las,  his  Divine  Weeles  and  Worbs.  According 
to  Campbell,  this  "was  among  the  most  popular 
of  our  early  translations,"  and  has  "beauties 
strangely  intermixed  with  bathos  and  flatness." 
Charles  Dunster,  rector  of  Petworth,  Sussex,  pub- 
lished in  1800  Considerations  on  Milton's  Early 
Reading,  and  the  Prima  Stamina  of  his  Paradise 
Lust,  maintaining  that  it  was  much  indebted  to 
Sylvester.  F.  M.  bird. 

SYLVESTRIANS,  a  monastic  order  founded  by 
Sylvester  Gozzoloni  (b.  at  Osimo  in  the  States  of 
the  Church,  1170;  in  1231  he  founded  a  monas- 
tery on  Monte  Fano,  and  adopted  the  Bene- 
dictine rules,  with  some  modifications,  for  the 
inmates).  The  order  was  confirmed  by  Innocent 
IV.  in  1247.  In  1662  it  was  united  with  that  of 
Vallombrosa,  but  was  again  separated  from  it  in 
1681,  and  confirmed  anew  by  Alexander  VIII. 
in  1690.  NEUDECKER. 
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SYMBOL  (ai^okov,  symbolum,  literally,  that 
which  is  thrown  together)  is  properly  a  mark, 
badge,  watchword,  or  test.  It  was  first  used  in 
a  theological  sense  by  Cyprian,  in  his  Epistle  Ad 
Magnum  (Ep.  76  or  69),  in  the  year  250,  but  since 
the  fourth  century  very  generally.  Originally  it 
had  reference  to  the  Apostles'  Creed  as  the  bap- 
tismal confession,  as  a  military  watchword^  dis- 
tinguishing Christians  from  all  non-Christians, 
since  they  were  regarded  as  soldiers  of  Christ. 
Luther  and  Melanchthon  first  applied  the  word 
to  Protestant  creeds.  Symbolical  books  are  the 
symbols  themselves.  For  a  discussion  of  the 
nature  of  creeds  and  their  distribution,  see  art. 
Creed. 

SYMBOLICS  treats  of  the  origin,  history,  and 
contents  of  the  various  creeds  of  Christendom. 
It  is  comparative  dogmatics.  It  was  formerly 
known  under  the  name  of  "  Polemics,"  and 
"  Controversial  Theology,"  but  is  now  treated  in 
a  more  historical  and  irenical  spirit.  In  this 
modern  form  it  may  be  said  to  have  begun  with 
Marheineke,  who  in  1810  published  his  Symbolik. 
He  was  followed  by  Winer,  with  a  comparative 
presentation  of  different  authorized  creeds  (1824). 
Since  his  day  much  study  has  been  given  to  the 
origin  of  different  creeds,  particularly  to  those  of 
prime  importance,  e.g.,  the  Apostles',  the  Nicene, 
the  Athanasian ;  and  much  light  has  been  thrown 
upon  the  subject.  The  teachings  of  the  Roman- 
Catholic  Mbhler,  in  his  Syinhnlik  (1833),  upon  the 
contrasts  between  Roman  Catholicism  and  Protes- 
tantism, were  met  by  Baur,  Nitzsch,  and  other 
Protestants.  Among  the  most  eminent  scholars 
in  this  department  may  be  mentioned  Swainson, 
Lumby,  Caspari,  and  Schaff.  See  the  Litera- 
ture in  the  Creeds  (N.Y.,  1878.  3  vols.)  by  the 
last-named.  Recent  works  in  this  department  of 
study  are  G.  F.  Oehler  :  Lehrbuch  d.  Symbolik, 
Tubingen,  1876;  K.  H.  G.  v.  Soheele:  Theologisk 
Symbolik,  Upsala,  1876  sqq.,  German  translation, 
Gotha,  188ij-yl,  3  vols.;  B.  Wendt  :  Symbolik 
der  romisch-katholisclien  Kirchr,  Gotha,  1880. 

SYMBOLUM  APOSTOLICUM.  See  Apos- 
tles' Creed. 

SYMMACHIANS  was  the  name  of  a  sect  which 
lived  in  Rome,  and  taught  that  the  human  body 
was  created,  not  by  God,  but  by  the  Devil,  and 
was  consequently  to  be  misused  in  every  way 
possible.  Tin:  origin  of  the  sect  is  doubtful, — 
whether  founded  by  that  Symmachus  who  trans- 
lated the  Old  Testament  into  Greek,  or  by  some 
other  Symmachus.  In  the  time  of  Augustine  it 
was  rapidly  disappearing.  See  Contra  Cresconi- 
um,  i.  31 ;  see  also  Philastrius  :  De  Hceresibus, 
ed.  Fabricius,  Hamburg,  1721.        neudeoker. 

SYMMACHUS,  Pope,1" 498-51 4.  After  the  death 
of  Auastatius  II.,  a  double  election  took  place  ; 
the  popular  party  in  Rome  electing  the  deacon 
Symmachus,  the  imperial  the  archpresbyter  Lau- 
rentius.  Theodoric,  the  king  of  the  Ostrogoths, 
was  called  in  as  umpire,  and  decided  in  favor 
of  Symmachus ;  but  it  was  several  years  before 
Laurentius  finally  yielded.  At  the  synods  of 
Rome  (in  502,  503,  and  5(H),  Symmachus  intro- 
duced various  measures,  limiting'the  participation 
of  the  laity  in  the  Papal  election  and  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  property  of  the  Papal  see  ;  so,  on 
the  whole,  his  government  tended  towards  the  con- 
solidation of  the  Papal  power.        neudecker. 


SYMPHORIANUS,  a  Gallic  martyr  from  the 
reign  of  Aurelian  ;  d.  probably  in  180.  He  was 
a  native  of  Autun  (Augustodunum),  and  is  de- 
scribed as  a  youth  of  distinguished  appearance 
and  excellent  education.  Having  refused  to  do 
homage  to  the  statue  of  Berecynthia  (Cybele), 
he  was  carried  before  the  prefect  Heraclius ;  and 
as  he  continued  repeating,  "I  am  a  Christian," 
and  absolutely  refused  to  make  any  concessions 
to  the  demands  of  the  reigning  Paganism,  he  was 
decapitated.  He  is  commemorated  on  Aug.  22. 
See  Acta  Sanctorum,  Aug.  22,  and  Ruinart  :  Ada 
prim,  martyrum.  GASS. 

SYMPHOROSA,  a  Christian  widow,  whose  hus- 
band, a  tribune,  had  suffered  martyrdom.  She 
was  summoned  before  the  Empei-or  Hadrian,  and 
commanded  to  sacrifice,  and  partake  in  the  Pagan 
solemnities  at  the  consecration  of  the  new  imperial 
palace  at  Tibur.  As  she  refused,  she  and  her 
seven  sons  were  cruelly  tortured  and  killed.  They 
are  commemorated  on  July  18.  See  Ada  Sanc- 
torum, July  18,  and  Ruinart  :  ^4cto  primorum 
martyrum,  who  accepts  the  story  as  true,  though 
it  does  not  harmonize  with  what  is  else  known  of 
Hadrian.  gabs. 

SYNAGOGUE,  the  Great,  according  to  Jewish 
tradition,  denotes  the  council  first  appointed,  after 
the  return  of  the  Jews  from  the  Babylonian  cap- 
tivity, to  re-organize  the  religious  life,  institutions, 
and  literature  of  the  people.  Ezra,  if  he  was 
not  the  originator  of  that  council,  certainly  was 
its  president.  [Comp.,  against  this  view,  Graetz, 
in  Frankel's  Monatsschrifl,  Leipzig,  1857,  etc.,  pp. 
31  sq.,  61  sq.]  This  council  consisted  of  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty  men,  who  were  not  contempora- 
neous, but  who  are  to  be  regarded  as  transmitters 
of  tradition  from  Moses  and  Joshua  down  to  the 
time  of  Simon  the  Just  (q.v.),  who,  according  to 
Pirke  Aboth  (i.  1),  was  the  last  surviving  member. 
As  to  the  work  of  the  Great  Synagogue,  see  the 
arts.  Canon  and  Bible-Text  (op  the  Old  Tes- 
tament), and  Scribes.  The  existence  of  the 
Great  Synagogue  [was  first  questioned  by  Richard 
Simon :  Hist.  Cril.  du  Vieux  Test.,  lib.  i.  cap. 
viii.] ;  then  by  Jacob  Alting,  who  was  followed 
by  Rau :  Diatribe  de  Synag.  Magna  [Traj.  ad 
Rhen.,  1726],  pp.  42  sq.  ;  Aurivillius :  De  Synag. 
vulgo  dicta  Magna  [ed.  J.  D.  IMichaelis,  Gottin- 
gen,  1790],  De  Wette,  and  others,  who  rejected 
it  as  one  of  the  inventions  of  tradition,  because  it 
is  not  mentioned  by  Josephus,  Philo,  or  the  Seder 
Olam,  and  because  the  earliest  record  of  it  is  in 
the  tract  of  the  Mishna  entitled  Pirke  Aboth, 
which  belongs  to  the  second  century  of  our  era. 
On  the  other  hand,  scholars  like  Eichhorn  (Ein- 
leilung,  i.  §  5),  Bertholdt  (Evnleitung,  i.  pp.  GO  sq.), 
Ewald  (Gesch.  Israel's,  ii.  192),  -lost  (Geschichte 
der  Israelilen,  iii.  pp.  43  sq.),  Zunz  (Goltesdiensil. 
Vortrdge,  p.  33),  maintain  that  there  is  much  his- 
torical truth  underlying  the  tradition  of  a  body 
of  men,  who,  between  the  time  when  prophecy 
was  about  to  die  out  and  the  Greek  period,  were 
leaders  among  the  Jewish  people,  transmitted  tra- 
dition, and  made  such  provision  for  the  spiritual 
welfare  of  the  people,  that  the  law  of  God  again 
permeated  their  life.  But  the  name  "  Great  Syna- 
gogue "  was  probably  first  adopted  some  centuries 
later.  Whether  there  were  really  a  hundred  and 
twenty  men  or  not  is  difficult  to  say.  We  must 
not,  however,  identify  the  Great  Synagogue  with 
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the  women  in  low  side-galleries,  screened  off  by 
lattice-work  (Leo  Mill  in:  De  cerem.  Jud.,  10,  4). 
When  the  building  was  finished,  it  was  set  apart, 
as  the  temple  had  been,  by  a  special  prayer  of 
dedication.  From  thai,  time  it  had  a  consecrated 
character.  No  one  was  to  pass  through  it  as  a 
short  cut.  Even  if  it  ceased  to  be  used,  the  build- 
ing was  no|.  lobe  applied  to  any  base  purpose, 
might  not  be  turned,  e.g.,  into  a  bath,  a  laundry, 
or  a  tannery.  A  scraper  stood  outside  the  door, 
that  men  might  rid  themselves,  before  they  en- 
tered, of  any  thing  that  would  be  defiling. 

2.  Furniture.  —  I  n  oldest  times  the  people  proba- 
bly stood  in  the  synagogne^Neh.  vii.  5,  7),  or  sat 
upon  the  floor.  But  there  were  also  armchairs, 
or  seats  of  honor,  for  the  elders  of  the  synagogue, 
the  doctors  of  the  law,  etc.  (Matt,  xxiii."  2,  G  ; 
Mark  xii.  39;  Luke  xi.  43;  Jas.  ii.  2,  3).  They 
were  placed  in  front  of  the  ark  containing  the 
law,  or  at  the  Jerusalem  end;  and  there  distin- 
guished persons  sat  with  their  faces  to  the  people, 
while  the  congregation  stood  facing  both  these 
honorable  ones  and  the  ark.  Besides  the  rostrum 
or  platform,  capable  of  containing  several  persons 
(Neli.  viii.  4,  ix.  4),  there  was  a  reading-desk,  on 
which  the  sacred  scrolls  were  laid.  These  scrolls 
were  wrapped  in  linen  or  silk  wrappers,  often 
adorned  with  letters  or  other  ornaments  of  gold 
and  silver,  and  were,  kept  in  the  wooden  chest,  or 
ark,  or  sanctuary.  In  some  S3'nagogues  there  was 
also  a  second  chest  for  the  rolls  of  the  prophets, 
and  where  damaged  rolls  were  preserved.  There 
were,  moreover,  a  perpetual  light,  and  lamps 
brought  by  the  people,  which  were  lighted  at  the 
beginning  of  the  sabbath,  i.e.,  on  Friday  evening. 
To  the  furniture  also  belonged  alms-boxes  at  or 
near  the  door,  also  notice-boards,  on  which  were 
written  the  names  of  offenders  who  had  been  put 
out  of  the  synagogue. 

3.  Times  of  Worship. — -Besides  on  sabbaths 
and  festivals,  the  people  also  met  on  Monday  and 
Thursday,  which  were  the  two  market-days  in 
the  week. 

4.  Liturgy,  or  Order  of  Service. —  (1)  The  pray- 
ers which  took  the  place  of  the  daily  sacrifices 
were  offered  up  also  at  those  hours  when  the 
daily  sacrifices  were  made.  As  on  sabbaths  and 
festivals  additional  sacrifices  were  offered  besides 
the  usual,  so,  likewise,  additional  prayers  were 
added  to  the  regular  ones.  The  main  part  of 
the  daily  service  was  the  Shema  and  the  eighteen 
benedictions.  The  prayer  was  followed  on  the 
sabbath  and  festivals  by  (2)  the  reading  of  the 
section  of  the  law,  which  was  originally  divided 
in  a  hundred  and  fifty-four  sections,  or  paraslu- 
yoth.  After  the  section  of  the  law  (3),  a  section 
from  the  prophets,  or  llaphlarah,  was  read ;  then 
came  (4)  the  homily,  exposition,  or  derasha.  The 
service  closed  (5)  with  the  benediction,  to  which 
the  congregation  responded  by  saying  "Amen." 

III.  Officers  <>f  the  Synagogue.  —  The 
synagogues  were  governed  by  the  elders  (Lnke 
vii.  3),  who  were  presided  over  by  the  ruler  of  the 
synagogue  (Matt.  ix.  18;  Mark  v.  35;  John  vii. 
48  -  Luke  viii.  41 ;  Acts  xiii.  15),  and  constituted 
the  local  Sanhedrim  To  give  unity  and  harmony 
to  the  worship,  one  was  delegated  to  go  up  before 
the  ark  to  conduct  divine  service.  He  was  called 
shaliach  zibur,  i.e.,  the  legate  of  the  congregation. 
There  was  also  the  chazzan,  or  sexton  of  the  syna- 


the  Great  Sanhedrin  (q.v.),  or  take  it  as  its  original 
form,  as  does  Schickard  (De  jure  reg.  Hebr.,  i. 
part  2),  Witsius  (Misc.  diss,  de  syuedr.,  (J  28), 
J.  Braun  (Sel.  Sacr.,  Amst,,  17(1(1,  p.  51)5),  Sachs, 
Herzfeld,  Heidenheim. 

Lit.  —  Hartmann  :  Enge  Yerhindung  d.  Allen 
Testaments,  pp.  120-106  ;  Heidkn  helm,  in  Studien 
v.  Kritiien,  1853,  pp.  03  sq. ;  [Graft/.,  in  Fhank- 
EL's  Monatsschrifl,  1857,  pp.  31-37,  01-70);  De- 
ken'UOURG  ;  Histoire  de  la  Palestine,  pp.  29-40  ; 
Fv'rst:  Ocsch.  des  Kunons,  p.  22.  note  ;  A.  Kue- 
nex  :  Orer  de  mannen  ih  r  groo/r  Si/noi/tu/i ,  Amster- 
dam, 1876  (reviewed  by  Ilollenberg,  in  Scih'rf.r's 
Theolog.  Liliralurzeitung,  1877,  col.  100  sq.)  ; 
Taylor:  Suitings  of  the  Jucislt  leathers,  Camb., 
1877,  pp.  124  sq.  ;  Drummond:  The  .lavish  Mes- 
siah, London,  1877,  pp.  162  sq.].  LEYRKE. 

SYNAGOGUES  OF  THE  JEWS.  I.  Name, 
Origin',  and  Development  of  the  Syna- 
gogue.—  Synagogue  (Greek,  syuognge)  is  the 
name  of  those  religious  assemblies,  which,  during 
the  post-exile  period,  existed  first  side  by  side 
with  the  sacrificial  service  in  the  temple,  and 
which,  after  its  existence,  were  substituted  for  it. 
Metonymically,  synagogues  denote  also  "places 
of  assembly."  After  Israel  had  lost,  not  only  its 
national  independence,  but  also  its  national  sanc- 
tuary, the  Jews  were  anxious  to  preserve  the 
unity  in  faith,  doctrine,  and  life.  To  achieve  this, 
regular  assemblies  were  inaugurated  on  certain 
days,  in  the  different  places  of  Palestine  where 
Jews  lived,  and  where  men  of  learning  expound- 
ed the  law.  Thus,  in  all  places  where  a  certain 
number  of  Jews  lived,  synagogues  were  called 
into  existence,  which  afterwards  became  the  only 
bearer  and  banner  of  their  nationality.  Accord- 
ing to  Jewish  law,  wherever  ten  Jews  lived,  a 
house  of  assembly  was  to  be  erected.  At  the 
time  of  Jesus,  not  only  each  city  in  Palestine, 
but  also  the  cities  of  the  diaspora,  had  each  at 
least  one  synagogue.  Of  the  many  synagogues 
which  were  at  Jerusalem,  the  temple  synagogue 
was  the  most  famous. 

II.  Internal  Arrangement,  Worship,  etc., 
of  the  Synagogue.  1.  The  Building.  —  Tak- 
ing the  temple  as  the  prototype,  and  following  the 
traditional  explanation  of  words  in  Prov.  i.  21 
and  Ez.  ix.  9  ("to  set  up"),  taken  to  mean  that 
the  voice  of  prayer  is  to  be  raised  on  heights, 
the  Jewish  canons  decreed  that  synagogues  are 
to  be  built  upon  the  most  elevated  ground  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  that  no  house  is  to  be  allowed 
to  overtop  them.  Failing  of  a  commanding  site, 
a  tall  pole  rose  from  the  roof  to  render  it  conspicu- 
ous. The  building  was  commonly  erected  at  the 
cost  of  the  district :  sometimes  it  was  built  by  a 
rich  Jew,  or  even,  as  in  Luke  vii.  5,  by  a  friendly 
proselyte.  The  river-side  outside  the  city  was 
also  deemed  a  suitable  spot  for  building  the  syna- 
gogue; because,  being  removed  from  the  noise  of 
the  city,  the  people  could  worship  God  without 
distraction,  and  at  the  same  time  have  the  use 
of  pure  water  for  immersions  and  other  religious 
exercises.  Often  synagogues  were  erected  near 
the  tombs  of  famous  rabbins  or  holy  men.  The 
congregation  was  divided — men  on  one  side, 
women  on  the  other  —  by  a  low  partition,  five  or 
six  feet  high,  running  between  them  (Philo:  De 
Vila  Contempt.,  ii.  470).  In  modern  synagogues 
the  separation  is  made  more  complete  by  placing 
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gogue,  who  had  the  care  of  the  furniture,  to  open 
the  doors,  to  clean  the  synagogue,  to  light  the 
lamps,  etc.  Other  officers  were  the  almoners,  corre- 
sponding to  the  seven  deacons  (Acts  vi.  1  sq.) ; 
and  they  had  to  be  "men  of  honesty,  wisdom,  jus- 
tice, and  have  the  confidence  of  the  people."  We 
must  also  mention  the  Ten  Ballanim  [or  '■  Men 
of  Leisure  "],  who  were  independent  of  business, 
because  they  had  private  means,  or  were  stipendi- 
aries of  the  congregation.  They  had  to  be  pres- 
ent at  all  services,  so  that  there  might  be  no  delay 
in  beginning  the  service  at  the  proper  hours. 

Lit. — Viteinga:  De  Synagoga  Vetere,  Frane- 
ker,  1696;  Hartjiann:  Die  enge  Verbiudung  des 
Allen  Testaments  (1831),  pp.  220-376  ;  Zuxz:  Die 
gottesdientllchen  Yorlriiye  der  Juden  (1832),  pp. 
1-12,329-360;  Hekzfeld:  Geschlchte  des  Volkes 
Israel,  iii.  129-137,  183-220;  Jost  :  Geschlchte 
des  Judenthums,  i.  168  sq.;  [Keil,  Handbuch  der 
blbl.  Archaologie,  i.  152-151,  422  sq. ;  De  Wette  : 
Lehrbuch  derhebr.-jiid.  Archaologie  (4th  ed.,  1864), 
pp.  309-374;  Hauskath  :  Zeitgeschichte,\.  71-75; 
Haneberg :  Die  religiosen  Alterlhumer  der  Bibel 
(1869),  pp.  349-3.35,  582-587;  Brown:  Antiquities 
of  the  Jews,  i.  590  sq. ;  Allen  :  Modern  Judaism, 
ch.  xix. ;  Schurer:  Handb.der  Neuteslamentllchen 
Zeitgeschichle  (1875),  pp.  404  sq.  See  also  Pri- 
deaux:  An  Historical  Connection  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments,  London,  1710,  3  vols,  (best  edi- 
tion by  Wheeler,  last  edition,  1870,  2  vols.),  i. 
pp.  324-327;  Pick:  arts.  "  Shema  "  and  '•  She- 
moneh  Esreh,"  in  McClintock  and  Strong's 
Cyclopeedia,  s.v.].  LEYRER. 

SYNCELLUS  (one  who  shares  his  cell  with 
another)  denotes,  generally,  the  visitant  of  one  of 
the  higher  ecclesiastical  officers.  The  Patriarch 
of  Constantinople  had  several  syncelll,  of  whom 
the  first  (protosyncellus)  at  one  time  even  ranked 
before  the  metropolitans.  Syncelli  were  also 
known  in  the  West. 

SYNCRETISM  is  a  word  of  Greek  origin, 
though  of  rare  occurrence  in  ancient  literature, 
referring  to  a  saying  about  the  Cretians,  —  that 
they  were  very  much  disposed  to  wage  war  against 
each  other,  but  immediately  made  peace,  and 
joined  hands,  when  attacked  by  foreigners.  It 
was  brought  into  currency  again  by  Erasmus  (see 
his  letter  of  April  22,  151!),  to  Melanchthon),  and 
became  quite  commonly  used  by  the  Reformers, 
denoting,  not  exactly  a  compromise  between  dif- 
ferent tenets,  but  a  union  on  the  basis  of  such 
tenets  as  were  common  to  both  parties.  (See 
Zwingli:  Opp.,  ed.  Schuler  and  Schulthess,  vii. 
p.  390,  and  Butzer's  letter  to  Zwingli  of  Feb.  6, 
1531.)  At  first  it  was  indifferently  used,  both  in 
a  good  and  in  a  bad  sense  ;  but  in  the  course  of 
the  sixteenth  century  the  Roman  Catholics,  who 
wished  to  suppress  Protestantism,  but  not  to  com- 
promise with  it,  and  who  feared  more  than  any 
thing  an  agreement  between  the  Lutherans  and 
the  Reformed,  succeeded  in  giving  to  the  appella- 
tion, "a  syncretist,"  the  meaning  of  a  religion- 
nionyer;  and  that  sense  the  word  afterwards 
retained.  During  the  seventeenth  century  its 
compass  became  somewhat  circumscribed.  First, 
all  attempts  at  union  between  Roman  Catholics 
and  Protestants,  then  all  attempts  at  union  be- 
tween Lutherans  and  Reformed,  were  excluded ; 
and  finally  the  word  came  to  designate  simply  a 
principle  within  the  pale  of  Lutheran  theology,— 


the  principle  of  moderation,  expansion,  develop- 
ment, in  opposition  to  the  principle  of  a  stiff  and 
stationary  orthodoxy 

Throughout  the  whole  period  of  the  Reforma- 
tion two  opposite  tendencies  are  discernible :  one 
starting  from  the  axiom  that  all  truth  is  one,  and 
consequently  condemning  toleration  of  different 
opinions  as  laxity;  and  the  other  moving  along 
upon  the  conviction  that  all  true  religion  is  love, 
and  consequently  striving  after  reconciliation  and 
harmony.  In  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury those  two  tendencies  clashed  against  each 
other ;  and  the  result  was  a  sharp  and  bitter  literary 
contest,  known  as  the  "  Syneretistlc  Controoersy." 
The  situation  is  very  vividly  characterized  by  the 
decrees  of  the  synod  of  Charenton  (1631)  and 
the  criticism  which  those  decrees  called  forth. 
Some  French-Reformed  congregations  asked  the 
synod  whether  Lutherans  living  among  them 
could  be  baptized,  married,  admitted  to  the  Lord's 
Supper,  etc.,  in  their  churches,  without  first  ab- 
juring their  specifically  Lutheran  tenets;  and  the 
synod  answered  in  the  affirmative.  Then  the 
Roman  Catholics  raised  a  huge  cry,  stigmatizing 
such  indifference  to  religious  divergences  as  mere 
atheism.  (See  Francis  Verox  :  Me'thodes  de  trailer 
des  contforerses  de  religion,  1638.)  The  controversy 
proper,  however,  began  a  little  later,  and  was 
carried  on  in  another  field.  It  broke  out  at  the 
Colloquy  of  Thorn  (1645),  and  raged  till  the  death 
of  Calixtus  (1656).  Renewed  by  the  Colloquies 
of  Cassel  and  Berlin  (1661),  it  went  on  till  the 
secular  governments  commanded  silence  (in  1669); 
and  once  more  it  finally  burst  forth  during  the 
last  years  of  Calovius'  life  (1675-S6). 

Considering  the  reciprocal  hatred  between  the 
Lutherans  and  the  Reformed  among  his  subjects 
as  a  national  calamity,  King  Ladislaus  IV.  of 
Poland  arranged  a  religious  disputation  between 
the  two  parties  at  Thorn  in  1645.  As  delegates 
from  the  evangelical  churches  of  Germany  were 
also  invited,  intrigues  immediately  began.  The 
Saxon  theologians,  representatives  of  the  strictest 
orthodoxy,  were  eager  to  prevent  any  theologian 
of  the  Helmstadt  school,  whose  tendency  was 
syncretistic,  from  being  sent  as  a  delegate  to 
the  colloquy;  and  they  succeeded.  So,  though 
Calixtus,  the  head  of  the  school,  was  elected  for 
Dantzig,  they  managed  to  have  the  election  can- 
celled, lie  was  present,  however,  at  Thorn  ;  and 
he  was  seen  to  converse  freely  with  the  Reformed 
theologians,  even  to  walk  along  with  them  in  the 
streets,  and  to  visit  them  in  their  lodgings.  Such 
a  scandal  could  not,  of  course,  be  tolerated.  The 
colloquy  over,  and  no  result  arrived  at,  the  Saxon 
theologians  issued  a  memoir  (Dec.  29,  1646),  in 
which  they  accused  the  Helmstadt  theologians  of 
undermining  the  Lutheran  Church  by  their  nov- 
elties. Calixtus  answered  (Feb.  26,  1647),  char- 
acterizing the  accusation  as  an  infamous  calumny. 
The  Saxon  theologians  now  seized  upon  every, 
even  the  most  insignificant,  deviation  of  Calixtus 
from  the  traditional  Lutheran  system,  and  made 
the  most  possible  out  of  it,  shrewdly  calculating, 
that,  if  they  could  prove  him  to  be  unsound,  the 
inference  would  be  irresistible  that  his  modera- 
tion towards  the  Reformed  was  pernicious.  They 
sent  a  hail-storm  of  attacks  down  upon  him,  — 
little  tracts,  and  heavy  quartos  of  sixteen  hundred 
pages,  Latin  and  German  (HIlsemann  :  Dialysis 
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apologelica  problematis  Cali.rlini,  etc.,  1619,  Judi- 
cium de  Calixtino  desiderio,  etc.,  16f>0,  Calixlinische 
Gewissenswumi,  105-1 ;  Calovius  :  Caimidcrado 
nova,  theologioz  Helm,  etc.,  1649,  Syncrclismus  Ca- 
lixtinus,  1653).  But  Calixtus  was  prompt  in  an- 
swering {Be  question/bus,  etc.,  101!) ;  Appendix, 
1650;  Verantwortungen,  1651).  Political  passions 
and  interests  were  brought  to  bear  upon  the.  con- 
troversy- Jealous  of  Brandenburg  and  the  Pa- 
latinate, the  supports  of  the  Reformed  Church  in 
Germany  and  of  syncretism  in  German  theology, 
the  elector  of  Saxony  attempted  to  deal  the  lie- 
formed  Church  in  Germany  a  deadly  blow  by 
preventing  the  Peace  of  Westphalia  from  placing 
it  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  Lutheran  Church. 
He  failed.  As  head  oi  the  Corpus  Erangrlicurian, 
he  then  sent  an  admonitory  letter  to  the  three 
princes  who  maintained  the  university  of  Helm- 
stadt, but  received  a  very  sharp  answer.  Finally 
the  Saxon  theologians  summed  up  their  com- 
plaints against  Calixtus  in  ninety-eight  heretical 
propositions  culled  from  his  writings,  and  a  new 
shower  of  polemics  burst  over  him.  In  one  year 
(1655)  Calovius  published  Harmonia  Calixtino- 
hmretica  (twelve  hundred  pages  in  quarto),  Systema 
locorum  (two  heavy  volumes  in  octavo),  and  Fides 
veterum.  The  death  of  Calixtus,  however,  brought 
about  a  kind  of  armistice. 

In  order  to  establish  a  more  satisfactory  modus 
vivendi  between  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  sub- 
jects, the  landgrave  of  Hesse  invited  two  pro- 
fessors from  the  Reformed  faculty  of  Marburg, 
and  two  from  the  Lutheran  faculty  of  Rinteln, 
to  a  colloquy  at  Cassel,  July  1-9,  1661.  The 
colloquy  proved  a  success.  The  Brevis  relatio 
which  was  issued  at  its  close,  though  it  nowhere 
concealed  the  actually  existing  differences  be- 
tween the  Lutherans  and  the  Reformed  faith, 
everywhere  emphasized  their  fundamental  har- 
mony; and  for  that  very  reason  it  was  received 
with  great  favor  throughout  the  Reformed  Church. 
Quite  otherwise  in  the  Lutheran  Church.  The 
faculty  of  Rinteln  was  filled  with  pupils  of  Ca- 
lixtus ;  and  their  moderation  at  the  colloquy  of 
Cassel  was  by  the  strictly  orthodox  party  consid- 
ered a  treasonous  surrender  of  the  very  principles 
of  Lutheranisrn.  The  faculty  of  Wittenberg, 
composed  of  Calovius,  Quenstedt,  Deutschmann, 
etc.,  sent  a  violent  harangue  to  Rinteln  (Epicri- 
sis  de  colloquio  Cnssellano),  March  12,  1662,  and 
received  an  answer  of  the  same  character  (Epistola 
apologelica),  Dec.  18,  1662.  Calovius  again  de- 
scended into  the  arena  with  a  German  book 
(Griindlicher  Beweis)  of  a  thousand  pages,  and  a 
Latin  book  (Antapologia)  of  seven  hundred  pages  ; 
and  once  more  the  Syncretistic  Controversy  was 
raging.  Meanwhile,  the  elector  of  Brandenburg, 
encouraged  by  the  success  of  the  landgrave,  de- 
termined to  try  the  same  experiment,  and  arranged 
a  colloquy  in  Berlin.  But  the  Lutherans  were  un- 
willing and"  suspicious ;  and  the  colloquy  dragged 
on  from  September,  1662,  to  May,  1003,  without 
any  result.  On  Sept.  16,  1664,  the  elector  issued 
a  decree  forbidding  all  discussion  of  the  points  in 
question  from  the  pulpit,  besides  taking  other 
measures  for  the  establishment  of  peace  and  order. 
All  ministers  were  demanded  to  sign  the  edict ; 
and  those  who  refused  —  as,  for  instance,  Paul 
Gerhardt  —  were  dismissed.  In  the  same  year 
the  faculty  of  Wittenberg  published  the  Consilia 


theologica  Wilebergensiu,  containing  the  famous 
Consensus  repelilus  jidei  rerc  Lulherana,  which 
aimed  directly  at  the  pupils  of  Calixtus.  It  was, 
no  doubt,  the  idea  of  Calovius  to  represent  the 
theology  of  the  school  of  Helmstadt,  not  only  as 
a  deviation  from  true  Lutheranisrn,  but  as  a  new 
religion,  not  protected  by  the  Peace  of  Westphalia. 
The  situation  became  critical.  The  syncretists 
found  an  able  defender  in  Fr.  U.  Calixtus,  a  son 
of  their  late  leader,  who  in  1667  published  his 
JJevtonsl  ratio  liquidissima.  against  the  Consensus. 
But  he  was  attacked  by  iEgidius  Strauch  with 
such  an  asperity  and  coarseness,  that  he  had  to 
go  to  the  civil  courts  for  protection.  A  libel-suit 
was  instituted,  and  the  procedure  caused  great  and 
widespread  scandal.  At  that  moment  the  elector 
interfered  (1669),  and  commanded  both  parties  to 
keep  silent. 

During  the  period  of  quiet  which  followed, 
from  1669  to  1675,  Duke  Ernst  the  Pious,  of  Saxe- 
Altenburg,  made  great  exertions  in  order  to  effect 
a  reconciliation  between  the  syncretists  and  the 
orthodox  party,  between  the  Lutheran  and  the  Re- 
formed churches.  The  memoir  of  Spener,  dated 
May  31.  1070,  made  a  deep  impression;  and  his 
practical  suggestions  pointed  in  the  same  direc- 
tion as  the  duke's  schemes.  But  all  hopes  of 
peace  were  finally  wrecked  on  the  stubbornness 
of  Calovius.  Immediately  after  the  death  of 
Duke  Ernst,  he  began  the  controversy  again. 
Attacks  and  counter-attacks  followed  in  rapid 
succession,  in  Latin  and  German,  in  verse  and 
prose.  The  satirical  comedy,  Trivmphus  Concordia:, 
which  was  acted  in  Wittenberg  by  the  students 
at  some  university-festival,  became  very  famous. 
The  author  was  imprisoned,  the  printer  was  fined, 
and  the  elector  saw  fit  to  revive  the  laws  forbid- 
ding the  publication  of  controversial  writings. 
But  Calovius  continued :  he  wrote  anonymously 
or  pseudonymously.  His  principal  work  from 
this  period  is  his  Hisloria  syncretistica,  which  ap- 
peared in  1682,  without  name,  or  place,  or  date. 
It  was  not  confiscated  ;  but  its  sale  was  prohibited, 
and  that  measure  seems  to  have  made  a  very  deep 
impression  on  him.  As  the  counterpart  of  the 
Hisloria  syncretistica,  and  closing  the  whole  con- 
troversy, may  be  considered  Fr.  U.  Calixtus' 
Via  ad  pacem,  Helmstadt,  1700.  See,  besides  the 
works  quoted  above,  H.  Senium:  Gescliichte 
d.  synkrelistischen  Streitigkeiten,  Erlangen,  1846 ; 
Tholuck:  Akad.  Leben  d.  17.  Jahrhund.,  1854, 
2  vols.,  Lebenszeugen  d.  lulli.  Kirclie,  Berlin, 
1859,  Kircld.  Lrben  d.  17.  Jahrhund.,  Berlin,  1861 ; 
Gass  :  Gescliichte  d.  protest.  Dogmatik,  Berlin,  vol. 
ii.,  1S07.  HENKE. 

SYNERGISM  is  a  sublimated  type  of  Semi- 
Pelagianism,  and  had  for  its  representatives  Eras- 
mus, and  specially  Melanchthon  and  his  school. 
Protestant  theology  in  its  first  stage  was  the 
strictest  Augustinianism.  Luther  taught  that 
the  fall  rendered  man  incapable  of  all  good,  and 
incompetent  to  contribute  any  thing  towards  his 
conversion.  In  his  Enarratio  in  Ps.  xc.  (1541) 
he  says,  "  In  spiritual  matters,  so  far  as  the  soul's 
salvation  is  concerned,  man  is  like  a  pillar  of  salt, 
like  Lot's  wife,  yea,  like  a  clod  and  stone,  a  dead 
picture,  using  neither  mouth  nor  eyes,  mind  nor 
heart."  Conversion  is  solely  the  act  of  divine 
grace.  Melanchthon  held  to  this  view  at  first. 
In  his  Loci  of  1521  he  speaks  of  the  will  as  des- 
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titute  of  all  freedom,  and  of  a  man's  works  which 
seem  to  be  good  as  only  "  the  cursed  fruit  of  a 
cursed  tree"  (arboris  malediclce) .  As  a  conse- 
quence, Luther  taught  [in  his  earlier  period]  the 
strict  doctrine  of  predestination,  as  did  also  Me- 
lanchthon,  who  says,  "  All  things  which  happen, 
happen  by  necessity,  according  to  divine  predes- 
tination," —  the  treachery  of  Judas,  as  well  as  the 
conversion  of  Paul.  This  was  the  theology  of 
Melanchthon's  head,  not  of  his  heart;  and  in  the 
third  series  of  his  Loci  (1543)  sin  is  regarded  as 
the  work  of  the  Devil  and  the  human  will.  God 
is  not  the  cause  of  it.  Man  abused  his  freedom 
of  will,  and  a  certain  measure  of  will-power  re- 
mained to  him  after  the  fall.  Three  agents  are 
active  in  every  truly  good  deed,  —  the  word  of  God, 
the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  human  will,  which  is 
called  the  "power  of  seeking  after  grace  "  (facid- 
las  sese  applicandi  ad  gratiam).  This  theory  of 
co-operation  between  God  and  man  got  the  name 
of  synergism.  It  prevailed  in  the  Leipzig  Inte- 
rim. "  God  does  not  deal  with  man  as  with  a 
block,  but  draws  him,  so  that  his  will  co-operates." 
Pfeffinger,  professor  in  Leipzig,  in  his  Ik  libertate 
rolunlatis  hum.  qucestiones  (Leip.,  1555),  advocated 
this  view,  but  was  caustically  opposed  by  Ams- 
dorff.  Then  Flacius  took  up  the  controversy,  in 
his  Refutation  of  Pfeffinger' s  Propositions  (1558), 
declaring  that  man  is  absolutely  passive  (pure 
passire)  in  conversion.  Man  has  no  more  part 
in  it  than  a  stone  or  piece  of  wood  in  the  work  of 
the  artist  who  forms  out  of  them  a  .statue.  The 
campaign  of  the  anti-synergists  was  organized  at 
the  recently  founded  university  of  Jena,  whither 
Flacius  was  called  in  1557.  Wittenberg  and  Leip- 
zig represented  the  synergistic  theory.  Under  the 
direction  of  the  Duke  of  Saxony,  the  Weimar 
Confutationsluch  (Illustrissimi  principis  ac  Domini, 
lJum.J.  Friderici  II.  .  confutatio  el  condemnatio 
pnecipuarum  corruptelarum,  sec/arum  et  errorum  hoc 
tempore  grassaulium,  1559)  was  prepared,  which  was 
regarded  as  the  segis  of  strict  Lutheranism,  and 
forced  upon  the  pastors,  etc.  Melanchthon  read 
it  with  great  pain.  Strigel,  however,  one  of  the 
professors  at  Jena,  and  a  synergist,  had  a  public 
discussion  with  his  colleague  Flacius  at  Weimar 
(August,  1500). _  He  insisted  upon  man's  freedom 
of  will,  and  his  co-operation  with  the  Divine 
Spirit.  Flacius  declared  that  man  was  in  more 
wretched  plight  than  a  stick  of  wood;  for  by 
nature  he  can  will  the  bad,  and  the  bad  only. 
He  sins  "  necessarily  and  inevitably."  According 
to  the  Confutationsbuch,  Strignl  should  have  been 
condemned,  but  was  not.  Flacius  was  strength- 
ened by  Wigand,  a  pugnacious  genius  of  acerbity 
rarely  equalled.  The  fortunes  of  the  two  parties 
were  for  a  time  in  the  balance.  The  duke  favored 
the  synergists,  and  started,  thereby,  a  howl  on  the 
part  of  the  Flacians,  who  reminded  him  of  the  des- 
tiny of  the  forty  children  devoured  by  the  bears, 
etc.,  and  called  Strigel  the  voracious  wolf,  etc. 
Strigel  was  restored  to  his  place  at  the  univer- 
sity; but,  called  upon  to  sign  Stossel's  Ihdaralion 
(Cothurnus  Sioesse/is),  he  refused,  and  escaped  to 
Leipzig,  rejecting  all  overtures  (Oct.  17,  1562)  for 
his  return  to  the  university  (of  Jena),  which  he 
had  built  up.  Stossel's  Drcluration  was  not  or- 
thodox enough,  and  forty  preachers  who  spoke 
out  against  it  were  exiled.  Selnecker,  Freihub, 
and  Salnmth,  all  Melanchthonians,  were  called  to 


Jena ;  but  a  new  duke  ascended  the  throne,  1567, 
and  they  retired.  Wigand,  Coelestin,  Hesshu- 
sius,  and  Kirchner  were  substituted  for  them,  all 
Flacians.  The  duke  had  the  so-called  corpus 
doctrines  Tliuringicum  put  together,  according  to 
which  not  the  least  spark  (ne  scinl'dlula  quidem) 
of  spiritual  power  remained  to  man  after  the  fall. 
The  human  will  is  absolutely  incompetent  to 
good,  hard  as  Stone.  It  only  has  a  passive 
capacity  to  be  converted  by  divine  grace.  Con- 
version is  nothing  less  than  "resuscitation  from 
spiritual  death."  The  Formula  of  Concord  fol- 
lowed, and  by  its  declaration  about  the  will,  which 
pleased  the  Flacians,  closed  the  controversy.  See 
Walch  :  Religionsstreitigkeiten  innerhalb  d.  luther- 
ischen  Kirclie,  Jena,  1730-39,  5  vols.,  i.  60,  iv.  86 ; 
Planck  :  Geschichte  des  protestantischen  Lehrbe- 
grifs,  Leipzig,  1781-1800;  Preger:  M.  Flacius 
Iliyricus,  etc.,  Erlangen,  1861  (pp.  104-227); 
[Hodge  :  Theology,  ii.  720  sq. ;  Shedd  :  History 
of  the  Christian  Doctrine,  ii.  40,  273].     G.  FRANK. 

SYNES1US,  b.  about  375,  at  Cyrene,  the  capital 
of  the  Libyan  Pentapolis ;  studied  philosophy  and 
rhetoric  in  Alexandria,  and  became  a  passionate 
disciple  of  Hypatia.  In  397  or  398  he  was  placed 
at  the  head  of  an  embassy  which  Cyrene  sent  to 
Constantinople,  and  on  that  occasion  he  delivered 
before  the  Emperor  Arcadius  his  celebrated 
speech,  On  Kingship  (edited  by  Krabinger,  Greek 
and  German,  Munich,  1825).  He  staid  two  years 
in  Constantinople,  but  returned  home  in  400, 
thoroughly  disgusted  with  the  state  of  affairs,  of 
which  he  had  given  a  description,  Aiyimnoi  (edited 
by  Krabinger,  Greek  and  German,  Salzbach,  1835). 
For  several  years  he  staid  on  his  estates,  occupied 
with  agriculture  and  the  chase,  studying  philoso- 
phy, and  writing  hymns,  Neo-Platonic  and  pom- 
pous :  in  short,  leading  a  life  of  ease  and  refined 
elegance.  In  409  or  410  the  people  of  Ptolemais 
elected  him  —  the  Pagan  philosopher,  a  married 
man — their  bishop;  and  after  some  hesitation 
he  accepted.  Materials  for  the  explanation  of 
this  singular  fact  are  found  in  a  letter  he  wrote  to 
Theophilus,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  immediately 
after  his  election.  He  speaks  of  the  Christian 
priesthood  with  the  greatest  reverence.  He  con- 
siders it  as  something  divine  ;  and  in  order  to  ob- 
tain it  he  declares  himself  willing  to  give  up  his 
fields,  his  garden,  the  chase,  all  his  amusements. 
But  he  will  not  give  up  his  wife,  and  he  cannot 
give  up  his  philosophical  ideas.  Theophilus, 
though  at  times  a  most  stubborn  and  vindictive 
adherent  of  strict  orthodoxy,  gave  his  consent ; 
and  Synesius  was  consecrated.  Very  soon,  how- 
ever, after  entering  upon  his  office,  he  came  into 
conflict  with  the  prefect  of  the  province,  Andro- 
nicus.  It  seems  that  the  church  was  liable  to 
misuse  its  right  of  asylum  ;  and  it  seems  that  An- 
dronicus  fell  into  the  opposite  extreme,  trying  to 
cancel  the  right  altogether.  Synesius  was  finally 
excommunicated,  and  the  speech  he  delivered  on 
that  occasion  is  still  extant.  It  gives  a  very  vivid 
picture  of  the  dreary  and  unhappy  life  he  led, 
unable  to  fulfil  his  new  duties,  and  abandoned  by 
his  old  friends  ;  and  new  calamities  —  the  invasion 
of  the  barbarians,  the  loss  of  his  children,  etc.  — 
made  it  still  worse.  He  seems  to  have  died  in 
414,  at  all  events  before  the  cruel  death  of  Hypa- 
tia in  415  or  416.  His  collected  works  first'  ap- 
peared at  Liege,  1612,  and  again  in  1633.     See 
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Clausen:  Be  Synesio,  Copenhagen,  1831;  B. 
Kolbe  :  Synesitts  als  Physiker  und  Aalronom,  Ber- 
lin, 1850;  Thilo:  Comment,  in  Syn.hymn.,  Halle, 
1S42-43 ;  [Volkmann  :  Syncs/us  von  Kyrene,  Ber- 
lin, 1869.  His  hymns  were  edited  by  F.  Flach, 
Tubingen,  1875,  and  all  his  works  translated  into 
French  by  II.  Druon,  with  biographical  and  criti- 
cal preface,  Paris,  187 S].  \v.  MOLLER. 

SYNOD,  The  Holy.     See  Russia. 

SYNODS.     See  Council. 

SYRIA,  AND  MISSIONS  TO  SYRIA.  I.  His- 
torical Sketch. —  Syria  is  called  Jlur-esh  Sham 
by  the  Arabs,  who  include  in  the  title  Palestine 
(Filistin).  The  name  Syria  is  derived  from  Tsur, 
or  Sur  (Tyre).  The  Greeks  early  became  ac- 
quainted with  that  city,  and  gave  its  name  to 
the  country.  At  a  remote  era  (he  Aramseans  had 
founded  political  communities  in  Syria ;  and  the 
kingdoms  of  Aram,  Dameshk  (Damascus),  and 
Aram-Zobah  (the  Bukaa),  are  mentioned  in  the 
Bible. 

The  Phoenicians,  or  Canaanites,  were  the  most 
remarkable  of  all  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the 
country,  and  with  the  Damascenes  long  held  the 
northern  part  of  Syria.  Phoenicia  attained  its 
greatest  power  about  B.C.  1050,  and  continued 
in  almost  uninterrupted  prosperity  five  hundred 
years.  During  the  period  of  the  judges,  Syria 
was  more  or  less  under  the  suzerainty  of  the 
Pharaohs;  and  David  extended  his  dominions 
over  Damascus  and  Hamath. 

From  the  time  of  Cyrus  (536  B.C.)  until  the 
rise  of  the  Grecian  power,  Syria  and  Palestine 
were  governed  by  a  Persian  satrap,  resident  in 
Damascus. 

After  the  battle  of  Issus  (333  B.C.),  Syria,  Phoe- 
nicia, and  Palestine  yielded  to  Alexander  the 
Great,  excepting  Tyre  and  Ascalon. 

After  the  death  of  Alexander,  Syria  continued 
under  the  reign  of  the  Ptolemies  for  sixty  years, 
and  then  was  conquered  by  the  Seleucidfe,  who 
held  it  until  143,  the  era  of  the  Maccabees. 

In  B.C.  34  Syria  passed  under  the  Roman 
yoke,  Herod  the  Great  being  made  king  of  the 
Jews.  After  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  (70 
A.D.),  Judtea  was  attached  to  the  province  of 
Syria;  and,  soon  after,  Syria  and  Palestine  were 
placed  under  the  direct  dominion  of  a,  Roman 
prefect,  Antioch  being  the  seat  of  government. 

In  this  state  the  country  continued  under  the 
Roman  and  Byzantine  Empire  until  the  Muslim 
conquest  in  A.D.  634. 

Christianity  was  established  under  Constan- 
tine ;  and  the  "  extent,  wealth,  and  architectural 
taste  of  the  Christians  "  in  the  subsequent  period 
may  be  inferred  from  the  splendid  ruins  of  their 
churches  in  every  part  of  Syria.  The  finest 
mosques  in  Damascus,  Beirut,  and  Tripoli,  the 
Aksa  in  Jerusalem,  and  the  Agia  Sophia  in  Con- 
stantinople, were  Christian  churches. 

In  A.D.  649  Damascus  was  made  capital  of  the 
Mohammedan  Empire.  Syria  was  full  of  splendid 
cities,  such  as  Antioch,  Palmyra,  Damascus,  Heli- 
opolis,  Apamea,  Gerasa,  Bostra,  Ascalon,  and 
Csesarea ;  but  under  the  blight  of  Islam  these  all 
fell  into  decay,  and  Damascus  alone  remains 
prosperous. 

In  750,  nnder  the  Abassides,  the  Caliphate  re- 
moved to  Cuf  a,  and  then  to  Bagdad  ;  Syria  becom- 
ing a  mere  province  of  the  Mohammedan  Empire. 


In  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century  it  was  taken 
by  the  Fatimite  dynasty  of  Egypt ;  and  toward  the 
close  of  the  eleventh  century,  Syria  was  invaded 
by  the  Seljnkian  Turks,  and  annexed  to  their 
empire. 

The  period  of  the  Crusades  continued  from 
A.D.  109!)  until  A.D.  1291,  when  Acre  was  taken 
by  the  Mameluke  Sultan  of  Egypt. 

For  more  than  two  centuries  after  this  period 
Syria  suffered  from  the  fierce  wars  of  'the  "  Shep- 
herd hordes  of  Tartary,"  and  their  brethren  the 
Tartar  Slav  sovereigns  of  Egypt.  In  1401  Timur 
the  Tartar  (Tamerlane)  invaded  the  country,  burnt 
Antioch,  Emessa,  Baalbek,  and  Damascus,  and 
either  massacred  their  inhabitants,  or  sold  them 
into  slavery. 

In  1517  Syria  and  Palestine  were  conquered  by 
the  Ottoman  Sultan,  Selim  I.,  and  have  continued 
under  Turkish  rule  to  this  day,  declining  in  wealth 
and  prosperity  until  the  people  of  the  interior 
provinces  sunk  to  the  lowest  point  of  intellectual 
and  moral  degradation. 

In  1832  Ibrahim  Pacha  conquered  Syria  for 
his  father,  Mohammed  Ali,  but  was  expelled  by 
the  English  in  1841,  and  Syria  restored  to  the 
Porte. 

II.  The  Land.  —  Syria  and  Palestine  lie  along 
the  eastern  shore  of  the  Mediterranean,  extending 
from  Egypt  and  the  Sinaitic  desert  on  the  south 
to  the  confines  of  Asia  Minor  on  the  north,  and 
reaching  from  31°  to  36°  30'  north  latitude.  The 
length  of  the  country  is  360  miles,  and  its  breadth 
from  60  to  100  miles ;  its  area  being  about  28,000 
square  miles. 

A  mountain  chain,  under  different  names,  runs 
through  the  land  from  north  to  south,  being  in- 
tersected at  different  points,  thus  forming  distinct 
ranges.  From  the  wilderness  north  of  Beersheba, 
the  foot-hills  rise  to  mountains  about  Hebron  ; 
and  the  broken,  undulating  range  extendsnorth- 
west  to  the  headland  of  Carmel.  North  of  the 
Carmel  range  lies  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  which 
extends  through  to  the  Jordan.  Over  this  plain 
a  railway  route  has  just  been  surveyed. 
•  North  of  Esdraelon  the  range  continues  broad 
and  broken,  to  the  deep  ravine  of  the  Litany, 
which  empties  into  the  sea  near  Tyre.  Beyond 
the  Litany  rises  the  noble  range  of  Lebanon, 
which  runs  a  hundred  miles  to  the  north,  varying 
in  height  from  four  thousand  to  eleven  thousand 
feet,  and  breaking  down  north-east  of  Tripoli  into 
a  broad  plain,  which  sweeps  from  the  sea  east- 
ward to  the  Orontes  at  Hums  and  Hamath,  form- 
ing the  "entrance  of  Hamath,"  mentioned  by 
Moses  as  the  northern  border  of  the  land  of 
Israel  (Num.  xxxiv.  8).  North  of  this  plain 
rises  the  Jebel  el  Husn,  the  southern  spur  of  the 
Nusairiyeh  range,  anciently  Bargylus  Mima,  which 
extends  north,  and  terminates  in  the  beautiful 
conical  peak  of  Mount  Casius  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Orontes. 

North  of  the  Orontes  the  range  is  known  as 
Gawar  Dagh,  the  Amanita  of  Ptolemy,  which  ex- 
tends north  fifty  miles  to  Mount  Taurus. 

The  chain  of  Anti-Lebanon  rises  in  the  plain 
of  Hamath,  about  twenty  miles  east  of  the  north- 
ern end  of  Lebanon,  and  runs  parallel  to  the 
latter,  culminating  in  Mount  Hermon,  which  has 
an  elevation  of  about  ten  thousand  feet.  From 
Hermon  the  ridge  breaks  down  into  an  irregular 
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and  lower  range,  which  runs  due  south  along  the 
eastern  bank  of  the  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea  to 
the  mountains  of  Edom. 

The  political  geography  of  Syria  has  changed 
with  every  change  of  dynasty  for  centuries.  At 
present  Syria  and  Palestine  constitute  one 
Welaiet,  or  pachalic,  extending  from  Antioch  to 
Gaza,  which  is  styled  the  Pachalic  of  Damascus. 

The  province  of  Mount  Lebanon  was  erected 
into  a  distinct  pachalic  after  the  massacres  of 
1860;  the  pacha  being  always  a  Latin  Christian, 
appointed  by  the  Porte,  with  the  approval  of  the 
great  powers  of  Europe.  David  Pacha  was  the  first 
pacha  of  Lebanon ;  Franco  Pacha,  the  second ; 
and  the  next  mutserrif  was  Rustem  Pacha,  an 
Italian  by  birth,  a  man  of  enlightened  views  and 
liberal  education.  The  present  pacha  is  Wassa 
Pacha,  a  Catholic  Albanian.  Under  this  regime, 
Lebanon  has  become,  in  proportion  to  its  size, 
the  most  prosperous  part  of  the  Turkish  Empire. 
Schools  are  encouraged,  roads  built,  new  land 
cultivated,  and  everywhere  is  security  to  life  and 
property. 

III.  The  People.  —  The  population  of  Syria 
in  1881  was  estimated  at  2,076,300,  as  follows  :  — 

Mohammedans,  Sunnites,  and  Metawileh    .  1,000,000 

Nusairiyeh 250,000 

Maronites 250,000 

Orthodox  Greeks -235,000 

Papal  sects 80,000 

Jews 30,000 

Ismailiyeh  Gypsies,  etc 30,000 

Armenians 20,000 

Jacobites 15,000 

Bruzes 100,000 

Protestants 6,300 

Bedawin  Arabs 60,000 

Total 2,076,300 

The  limits  of  this  article  forbid  a  detailed  de- 
scription of  these  sects ;  but  of  the  more  obscure 
it  may  be  said,  that  the  Druzes  and  Nusairiyeh 
are  semi-Pagan ;  the  Bedawin,  nominally  Muslim, 
but  really  ignorant  and  superstitious  deists;  the 
Maronites,  devoted  adherents  of  the  Papacy ;  the 
Ismailiyeh  and  Metawileh,  heretical  Muslims;- 
while  the  Greeks,  Armenians,  and  Jacobites  are 
Oriental  Christians. 

The  bulk  of  the  population  in  the  cities  is 
Mohammedan,  excepting  Beirut,  of  whose  popu- 
lation of  eighty  thousand  not  more  than  one-third 
are  Mohammedans. 

The  northern  part  of  Lebanon  is  almost  exclu- 
sively Maronite;  the  southern  portion,  south  of 
the  Damascus  road,  being  chiefly  Druze,  with 
scattering  villages  of  Greeks,  Maronites,  Muslims, 
and  Metawileh.  In  Palestine  Proper  the  most 
of  the  villagers  are  Muslims,  the  Greeks  and 
Papal  Greeks  being  dispersed  in  Northern  Pales- 
tine and  on  the  plain  of  Sharon. 

IV.  The  Native  Oriental  Churches  are 
the  Orthodox  Greek,  the  Maronite,  the  Papal 
Greek,  the  Jacobite,  Armenian,  and  Papal  Arme- 
nian. 

The  Greeks  are  supposed  to  number  about  two 
hundred  and  thirty-five  thousand.  They  are  Syr- 
^ns '  by  birth  and  descent,  and  speak  only  the 
Arabic  language.  The  doctrines  and  ritual  are 
the  same  as  in  Greece  and  Russia.  They  differ 
from  the  Roman  Church  in  the  following-  points: 
(1)  the  calendar,  (2)  the  procession  of  the  Holy 


Spirit,  (3)  the  use  of  pictures  and  the  exclusion 
of  images  from  sacred  buildings,  (4)  the  rejec- 
tion of  purgatory,  (5)  communion  in  both  kinds, 
(6)  the  marriage  of  the  secular  clergy. 

The  church  is  divided  into  the  patriarchates 
of  Antioch  and  Jerusalem,  which,  though  nomi- 
nally independent,  are  really  under  the  control 
of  the  Primate  of  Constantinople. 

The  Patriarch  of  Antioch  governs  the  bishoprics 
of  Beirut,  Tripoli,  Akkar,  Ladakiyeh,  Hamah, 
Hums,  Saidnaya,  and  Tyre.  The  patriarchate 
of  Jerusalem  includes  Palestine  and  Perea,  and 
has  under  it  the  bishoprics  of  Nazareth,  Akka, 
Lydda,  Gaza,  Sebaste,  Nabulus,  Philadelphia,  and 
Petra.  Among  these  the  Bishop  of  Akka  is  the 
only  one  who  resides  in  his  diocese  :  all  the  others 
live  in  the  convent  at  Jerusalem. 

The  Greek  Church  allows  the  reading  of  the 
Scriptures  by  the  people,  and  hence  they  have 
become  more  enlightened  than  any  other  of  the 
Syrian  sects. 

The  Syrians,  or  Jacobites,  separated  from  the 
Oriental  Church  on  account  of  the  monophysite 
heresy.  The  Syriac  language  is  used  in  the 
church  services,  although  it  is  not  understood  by 
the  people.  Their  head  is  the  Patriarch  of  Mar- 
din.  Their  number  is  small,  chiefly  in  Sudud, 
Kuryetein,  Hums,  Nebk,  Damascus,  and  Aleppo. 
They  are  poor  and  industrious,  and  receive  the 
Scriptures  without  opposition. 

The  Maronites  originated  as  monothelites  in 
the  seventh  century,  although  Bishop  Dibbs  of 
Beirut  has  written  laboriously  and  vainly  to  dis- 
prove their  heretical  origin.  Their  name  was 
derived  from  a  monk,  John  Maron,  who  died  in 
701.  In  1180  they  renounced  monothelitism,  and 
submitted  to  the  Pope.  They  are  devoted  Roman- 
ists, and  call  their  part  of  Lebanon  the  Holy 
Mountain. 

Although  adhering  to  the  Pope,  they  still  retain 
many  of  their  former  peculiarities.  Their  eccle- 
siastical language  is  Syriac.  Their  patron  saint, 
Maron,  is  not  found  in  the  Roman  calendar. 
They  have  their  own  church  establishment,  and 
the  people  regard  their  Patriarch  as  not  inferior 
to  the  Pope.     Their  secular  clergy  marry. 

Their  convents,  numbering  nearly  100,  own  the 
best  estates  in  Lebanon,  and  support  about  2,000 
monks  and  nuns,  with  a  revenue  of  not  less  than 
§350,000. 

The  people  are  independent,  hardy,  and  indus- 
trious, but  are  left  in  gross  ignorance,  illiteracy, 
and  superstition.  Their  clergy  are  educated  at 
Ain  Werka ;  and  those  trained  in  Rome  are  men 
of  fair  learning:  but  the  mass  of  the  priests  are 
lamentably  ignorant. 

The  Papal  schismatic  churches  —  the  Papal 
Greek,  Papal  Syrian,  and  Papal  Armenian  —  have 
sprung  from  the  missionary  efforts  of  Romish 
priests  and  Jesuits  during-  the  past  two  centuries. 
The  Papal  Greeks  retain  the  marriage  of  the 
clergy,  their  Arabic  service,  Oriental  calendar, 
and  communion  in  both  kinds. 

The  Armenian  population  is  confined  to  the 
vicinity  of  Antioch  and  Aleppo,  speaking  the 
Turkish  and  Armenian  languages. 

The  Jews  of  Palestine  are  foreigners,  number- 
ing about  fifteen  thousand ;  having  come  from 
every  country  on  earth,  and  living  chiefly  in 
Jerusalem,  Hebron,  Tiberius,  and  Safed.      But 
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the  Jews  of  Damascus,  Aleppo,  and  Beirut,  are 
natives,  speaking  the  Arabic,  and  many  of  them 
possessed  of  great  wealth. 

V.  Modern  Protestant  Missions  in  Syria. 
(a)  American  Presbyterian.  —  The  first  modern 
Protestant  mission  to  Syria  began  in  January, 
1819,  when  Rev.  Messrs.  Pliny  Fisk  and  Levi 
Parsons,  missionaries  of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  land- 
ed in  Smyrna.  In  February,  1821,  Mr.  Parsons 
reached  Jerusalem.  In  1823  Messrs.  Fisk,  Jonas 
King,  from  America,  and  Way,  of  the  London 
Jews  Society,  reached  Beirut,  and  summered  in 
Lebanon . 

Jerusalem  and  Beirut  continued  for  years  the 
two  centres  of  American  missionary  labor,  until 
1843,  when  the  American  mission  was  withdrawn 
from  Jerusalem,  and  confined  to  Syria  Proper, 
leaving  Palestine  to  the  Church  Missionary  Soci- 
ety. 

In  1S71  the  Syria  mission  of  the  American 
Board  was  transferred  to  the  Presbyterian  Board 
of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  United  States,  owing 
to  the  then  recent  re-union  of  the  two  branches  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church. 

The  whole  number  of  American  missionaries 
laboring  in  Syria  under  these  two  boards  from 
1823  to  1883,  is  as  follows:  male  missionaries,  55; 
female  missionaries,  63;  printers,  4;  total,  122. 

The  missionaries  were  at  first  directed  to  at- 
tempt the  reform  of  the  Oriental  churches,  leav- 
ing the  converts  within  the  Oriental  communions  ; 
but  it  soon  became  necessary  to  organize  a  dis- 
tinct Oriental  Evangelical  Church. 

The  great  work  undertaken  by  the  American 
Syria  Mission,  however,  was  not  merely  for  the 
two  millions  in  Syria,  but,  through  the  medium 
of  the  Arabic  Scriptures  and  Christian  Arabic 
literature,  for  the  hundred  and  seventy-five  mil- 
lions of  the  Mohammedan  world.  The  work  of 
translating  the  Bible  from  the  original  tongues 
into  Arabic  was  begun  in  1848  by  Dr.  Eli  Smith, 
who  labored  assiduously  until  his  death,  Jan.  11, 
1857. 

Only  Genesis,  Exodus,  and  the  first  sixteen 
chapters  of  Matthew  had  received  his  final  revis- 
ion ;  but  he  had  revised  and  nearly  prepared  for 
the  press  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament,  and 
all  except  Jeremiah,  Lamentations,  and  the  last 
fourteen  chapters  of  Isaiah,  of  the  Old  Testament. 

On  his  death,  Rev.  Dr.  C.  V.  A.  Van  Dyck 
continued  the  work  of  translation.  In  1860  the 
New  Testament  was  completed,  and  issued  from 
the  press;  and  in  1 805  the  entire  Bible  was  fin- 
ished, and  sent  forth  to  the  world.  Dr.  Smith 
had  prepared  in  1837,  with  the  aid  of  Mr.  Homan 
Hallock,  the  punches  of  a  new  font  of  Arabic 
type,  made  from  the  best  specimens  of  Arabic 
calligraphy.  The  type  were  cast  by  Tauchnitz,  in 
Leipzig.  This  type,  which  at  first  was  anathe- 
matized by  the  religious  heads  of  the  Oriental 
sects,  has  now  been  adopted  by  the  Turkish  Gov- 
ernment journals,  the  Dominican  press  at  Mosul, 
the  Greek  and  other  native  presses,  and  the  Leip- 
zig Arabic  press. 

Several  editions  of  the  Arabic  Bible  have  been 
electrotyped  in  Beirut  at  the  expense  of  the 
American  Bible  Society. 

The  Arabic  Bible,  during  the  past  eighteen 
years,  has  been  distributed  throughout  Syria  and 
Palestine,  Mesopotamia  and  Egypt,  and  in  Asia 


Minor,  Tunis,  Algiers,  Tripoli,  and  Morocco,  Sierra 
Leone  and  Liberia,  Zanzibar,  Aden,  Bagdad,  India, 
and  China. 

In  addition  to  this,  nearly  two  hundred  differ- 
ent books  have  been  printed  at  the  Beirut  press; 
comprising  works  on  medicine,  surgery,  anatomy 
and  physiology,  chemistry,  natural  philosophy, 
botany,  astronomy,  the  higher  mathematics,  geog- 
raphy with  atlases,  grammar,  arithmetic,  history, 
theology,  homiletics,  church  history,  evidences  of 
Christianity,  mental  philosophy,  hermeneutics, 
etc.,  together  with  religious  books  and  tracts,  and 
illustrated  1  >ooks  for  the  young,  and  weekly  and 
monthly  journals. 

Mr.  Butrus  Bistany,  a  learned  convert  from  the 
Maronite  faith,  who  aided  Dr.  Eli  Smith  in  the 
Bible  translation,  has  published  a  fine  dictionary 
of  the  Arabic  language,  in  two  volumes  octavo, 
1,200  pages,  and  is  now  publishing  an  Arabic 
encyclopaedia  in  twelve  octavo  volumes,  800  pages 
each,  of  which  the  sixth  is  already  completed. 

During  the  year  1882,  21,000,000  pages  in  Arabic 
were  printed  at  the  Beirut  press,  making  243,- 
000,000  from  the  foundation  of  the  press.  The 
demand  for  the  Beirut  publications  is  greater  in 
Egypt  than  in  any  other  country.  The  Beirut 
press  has  an  Arabic  type  foundery  and  electro- 
type apparatus. 

Education  is  a  prominent  branch  of  the  mission- 
work  in  Syria.  The  first  missionaries  found  the 
people  in  a  deplorable  state  of  intellectual  and 
moral  ignorance.  The  only  schools  were  the 
Muslim  medrisehs,  attached  to  the  mosques,  and 
the  clerical  training-school  of  the  Maronites  in 
Ain  Wurka,  Mount  Lebanon.  Books  were  to  be 
made  for  readers,  and  readers  for  books. 

Drs.  Thomson  and  Van  Dyck  founded  a  semi- 
nary for  boys  in  Abeib  in  1846,  which  was  placed 
under  the  care  of  Mr.  Calhoun  in  1849,  and  con- 
tinued in  his  care  until  1876.  It  was  the  highest 
literary  institution  in  Syria  for  years,  until  the 
founding  of  the  Syrian  Protestant  College  in 
Beirut. 

This  institution  was  incorporated  by  the  Legis- 
lature of  New  York  in  1863,  and  is  under  the 
control  of  a  board  of  trustees  residing  there.  The 
college  began  with  a  preparatory  class  in  1865, 
and  the  college  proper  opened  in  the  fall  of  1866. 
A  medical  class  was  formed  in  1867.  In  the 
autumn  of  1873  the  present  permanent  buildings 
at  Ras  Beirut  were  occupied.  The  departments 
of  the  college  are  three,  — preparatory,  collegiate, 
and  medical,  including  pharmaceutical.  The  lan- 
guage of  the  preparatory  and  collegiate  depart- 
ments is  English  ;  and,  in  the  future,  medical 
instruction  will  also  be  in  English.  The  whole 
number  of  students  in  the  college  in  the  year 
1882-83  was  168.  The  total  number  of  gradu- 
ates in  pharmacy  to  the  vear  1882  was  9  ;  medi- 
cal, 70  ;  collegiate,  74  ;  total,  153. 

Progress  has  been  made  in  founding  a  library 
and  scientific  museums. 

The  mission  has  also  three  female  seminaries, 
—  in  Beirut,  Sidon,  and  Tripoli,  —  with  about  100 
boarders  and  300  day  pupils,  and  113  common 
schools,  with  about  5,000  pupils.  _ 

A  theological  seminary  building  adjoins  the 
college,  in  which  several  members  of  the  mission 
give  instruction  to  candidates  for  the  Christian 
ministry. 
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Fourteen  native  evangelical  churches  have  been 
organized,  of  which  four  have  native  ordained  pas- 
tors ;  and  twenty-seven  licensed  preachers  aid  in 
the  work  of  evangelization.  The  number  of  com- 
municants is  about  1,000,  of  whom  400  are  women. 
Eighty-four  Sunday  schools  contain  about  4,000 
scholars.  The  number  of  Protestant  adherents 
is  about  4,000. 

Medical  mission-work  has  received  especial  at- 
tention, both  in  hospital  services  and  in  medical 
practice  among  the  poor  in  the  interior  towns  and 
villages. 

The  American  Bible  Society  and  the  American 
and  London  Religious  Tract  societies  have  given 
substantial  aid  in  the  printing  and  publishing 
work  of  the  mission. 

(b)  The  Irish  Presbyterian  Mission  in  Damascus 
was  founded  in  1843.  The  United  Presbyterian 
Church  of  the  United  States  soon  entered  upon 
the  work,  and  continued  to  co-operate  with  it 
until  a  few  years  since,  when  the  latter  church 
concentrated  its  work  upon  Egypt.  Rev.  Messrs. 
Crawford  and  Phillips,  with  a  corps  of  lady- 
teachers,  now  carry  on  the  work,  with  14  cate- 
ohists,  7  preaching-stations,  110  communicants, 
and  430  pupils  in  their  schools.  Their  work 
embraces  Damascus  and  vicinity,  and  the  eastern 
and  southern  parts  of  Anti-Lebanon. 

(c)  The  Church  of  England  Missions  in  Pales- 
tine have  their  centre  at  Jerusalem,  and  embrace 
(1)  the  London  Jews  Society,  with  8  foreign 
laborers,  8  native  teachers,  80  communicants,  and 
2  schools  with  104  pupils  ;  (2)  the  Church  Mis- 
sionary Society,  with  20  European  laborers,  4 
ordained  natives,  37  catechists,  24  female  teach- 
ers, 25  preaching-stations,  214  communicants,  45 
schools  with  1,142  pupils. 

Tlie  Protestant  bishopric  of  Jerusalem,  founded 
by  Frederick  William  IV.  of  Prussia,  is  supported 
half  by  Prussia  and  half  I  >y  England.  The  first 
bishop  was  Dr.  Michaiel  S.  Alexander;  the  sec- 
ond, Dr.  Samuel  Gobat ;  and  the  third,  Dr.  Bar- 
clay, who  died  in  1881.  At  present  there  is  no 
incumbent.  See  Jerusalem,  Episcopal  See 
of  St.  James  in. 

The  Church  Missionary  Society  labor  in  Pales- 
tine Proper  as  far  north  as  Acre,  and  east  of  the 
Jordan. 

(d)  The  German  Evangelical  Missions  embrace 
(1)  the  German  Deaconesses  of  Kaiserswerth, 
whose  work  comprises  orphan-training',  higher 
education,  and  hospital-nursing  (they  began  labor 
in  Sidon  in  1860  after  the  massacres,  then  trans- 
ferred their  work  to  Beirut,  where  they  have  spa- 
cious premises,  and  are  engaged  in  a  work  which 
is  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  people  of  Syria. 
They  have  in  Beirut  Hi  deaconesses,  6  native 
female  assistants,  and  240  pupils.  They  have 
also  the  care  of  nursing  the  indoor  patients  to 
the  number  of  500  in  the  Johanniter  Hospital  in 
Beirut.  In  Jerusalem  four  of  the  deaconesses  act 
as  nurses  in  the  hospital,  with  about  700  indoor 
patients  annually);  (2)  German  chaplains  in 
Beirut  and  Jerusalem,  who  preach  to  the  Ger- 
man and  French  speaking  Protestants ;  (3)  The 
Jerusalem  Verein  of  Berlin,  which  supports  Dr. 
Kiimeke  at  Jerusalem,  and  Mr.  Miiller  at  Beth- 
lehem, whose  work  embraces  135  communicants, 
8  schools  with  290  pupils. 

(e)  The   British    Syrian    Schools,    founded    by 


the  late  Mrs.  J.  Bowen  Thompson,  and  now  con- 
ducted by  her  sister,  Mrs.  A.  Mentor  Mott,  are 
doing  a  great  work  for  female  education  in  Syria. 
They  have  schools  in  Beirut,  Damascus,  Baalbek, 
Tyre,  Hasbeiya,  Bukfeiya,  Mukhtara,  Zahleh,  and 
Ain  Zehalteh.  This  society  has  17  foreign  labor- 
ers, 22  catechists,  75  female  teachers,  24  Bible- 
women,  and  30  schools  with  2,878  girls  and  452 
boys  ;  total,  3,330  pupils. 

(/)  The  Free  Church  of  Scotland  has  a  mission 
in  the  Metn  district  of  Mount  Lebanon,  in  con- 
nection with  the  Lebanon  schools'  committee. 
This  mission  has  23  catechists,  7  female  teachers, 
35  communicants,  21  schools,  and  832  pupils. 
Rev.  W.  Carslaw,  M.D.,  labors  in  harmony  and 
close  connection  with  the  American  mission. 

(g)  The  Society  of  Friends  in  England  and 
America  have  a  mission  in  Lebanon  at  Brurnma- 
na,  and  also  schools  at  Ramullah  and  vicinity  in 
Palestine.  Mr.  Theophilus  Waldemeier  of  the 
mission  at  Brummana  was  one  of  the  captives  in 
Abyssinia  under  King  Theodore,  and  has  labored 
industriously  in  founding  the  Boys'  Industrial 
School,  the  Girls'  Boarding-school,  and  the"  Hos- 
pital and  Dispensary,  together  with  various  vil- 
lage schools.  The  society  have  10  schools  with 
300  pupils. 

Other  societies  besides  those  mentioned  above 
are  laboring  in  Syria  and  Palestine,  the  chief  of 
which  are  the  Church  of  Scotland  Mission  to  the 
Jews,  Miss  Taylor's  Muslim  Girls'  School,  the  So- 
ciety for  promoting  Female  Education  in  the  East, 
the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Mission  in  Latakiah, 
the  Crishona  Orphan-House  Mission,  Miss  Ar- 
nott's  School,  the  Mary  Baldwin  Memorial  School, 
and  Miss  Mangan's  Medical  Mission  (the  last 
three  at  Jaffa). 

The  whole  number  of  foreign  laborers,  male 
and  female,  in  Syria  and  Palestine  in  1881  was 
191,  with  581  native  teachers  and  catechists,  26 
churches,  140  preaching-stations,  1,700  communi- 
cants, 6,311  Protestant  adherents,  302  schools  with 
14,624  pupils,  of  whom  7,475  were  boys  and  7,149 
girls. 

The  medical  missions  are  12  in  number,  with 
15  physicians,  24  nurses,  1,805  indoor-patients,  and 
73,432  outdoor-patients  in  polyclinique. 

In  addition  to  the  Protestant  educational  insti- 
tutions in  Syria  and  Palestine,  numerous  schools 
have  been  opened  by  other  sects,  foreign  and 
native ;  and  the  Turkish  Government  is  urging 
upon  the  provincial  governors  the  opening  of 
medrisehs  for  the  Muslim  children. 

VI.  The  Roman-Catholic  Missions  in  Syria 
and  Palestine  may  be  said  to  date  back  to  the 
Crusades,  when  the  Latin  priests  made  an  attempt 
to  convert  the  Oriental  churches  to  Rome.  But 
within  the  past  two  centuries  their  efforts,  as 
stated  above,  have  resulted  in  the  founding  of  vari- 
ous affiliated  churches,  known  as  Greek-Catholic, 
Syrian-Catholic,  Armenian-Catholic,  etc.  More  re- 
cently the  Jesuits,  Franciscans,  and  Lazarists  have 
set  themselves  to  the  work  of  caring  for  these 
native  Catholic  sects,  proselytizing  the  Oriental 
sects,  and  counteracting  the  influence  of  Protes- 
tant missions. 

The  Jesuits  have  a  college  in  Beirut  with  250 
pupils,  and  other  schools  with  1,000  pupils.  They 
have  also  a  large  printing-house,  and  have  made, 
under  Dr.  Von  Hamm,  an  Arabic  translation  of 
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the  Bible  from  the  Vulgate,  including  the  Apoc- 
rypha. It  is  an  elegant  and  expensive  work,  vary- 
ing but  slightly  in  text  from  that  made  by  Drs. 
Smith  and  Van  Dyck. 

The  Franciscans  have  a  monastery  and  church, 
the  Capuchins,  a  church  and  schools,  and  the  Laz- 
arists,  schools,  in  Beirut.  The  Lazarists  also  have 
a  large  boys'  boarding-school  at  Aintura  in  Mount 
Lebanon. 

The  French  institution  of  the  So:urs  de  Charile' 
de  St.  Vincent  de  J'nid  embraces  an  orphanage  of 
about  600  pupils,  and  a  day-school  and  boarding- 
school. 

The  Dames  de  Xazarclh  have  also  erected  a 
stately  building  east  of  the  Damascus  Road,  and 
have  about  130  pupils. 

The  most  important  of  the  native  Catholic  in- 
stitutions are  the  JMaronite  Bishop  Dibbs's  col- 
lege with  250  pupils,  and  the  College  Patriarcal 
Grec  Catholiijue  with  nearly  300  boys. 

The  city  of  Beirut  takes  the  lead  in  education, 
and  has  become  a  city  of  schools,  as  the  follow- 
ing official  statistics  for  1881  will  show  :  — 

While  the  Protestant  schools  are  30  in  number, 
with  1-8  teachers,  .375  male  pupils,  2,429  female 
pupils,  a  total  of  3,004,  the  non-Protestant  schools 
(as  Orthodox  Greek,  JMaronite,  Jesuit,  Papal 
Greek,  Lazarist  Monks,  Sisters  of  Charity,  Sisters 
of  Nazareth,  Marouite  Bishop  Dibbs's,  Moham- 
medan, Jewish,  Italian,  Madame  Melhamy  [a  Mar- 
onite  lady],  and  the  Catholic  St.  Joseph's)  number 
58,  with  301  teachers,  4,893  boys,  3,492  girls,  a  total 
of  8,385  pupils.  Adding  to  these  the  3,004  Protes- 
tant pupils,  we  have  11,389  pupils  in  the  schools 
of  Beirut. 

The  most  remarkable  proof  of  a  popular  awak- 
ing on  the  subject  of  education  is  the  opening  of 
boys'  and  girls'  schools  by  the  Mohammedans  in 
Beirut,  Damascus,  Tripoli,  Sidon,  Hums,  and  other 
places. 

They  have  erected  neat  school-edifices,  fitted  with 
seats  and  desks  (the  girls'  schools  with  American 
sewing-machines)  ;  and  in  Beirut  they  now  have 
1,150  boys  and  420  girls  under  instruction. 

One  of  the  great  obstacles  to  the  evangelization 
of  the  Mohammedans  is  the  politico-religious  alli- 
ance between  Islam  and  the  State.  This  has  in- 
creased the  fanaticism  of  the  Muslim  masses. 
But  contact  with  European. influence,  the  growth 
of  education,  the  reading  of  the  Bible,  the  news- 
paper press,  and  the  spread  of  a  pure  Christianity, 
are  gradually  leavening  the  minds  of  the  Moham- 
medans. In  1860  the  Muslims  everywhere  sym- 
pathized with  the  massacre  of  Christians.  In 
1882  the  Muslims  of  Beirut  formed  a  relief  com- 
mittee to  aid  the  ten  thousand  Christian  refugees 
who  fled  from  the  Muslim  fanatical  outbreak  in 

Egypt-  .     T,     ,     „, 

Diplomacy  can  never  regenerate  the  East.    1  lie 

patient  work  of  education,  the  preaching  of  the 
gospel,  the  distribution  of  God's  word  among  the 
masses,  and  the  diffusion  of  Christian  literature, 
will  gradually  disarm  prejudice,  awaken  inquiry, 
promote  social  harmony,  destroy  polygamy,  reform 
the  Oriental  churches,  and  bring  the  followers 
of  Islam  to  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ.  Thus 
will  the  press,  the  church,  and  the  school  co-op- 
erate in  hastening  the  true  regeneration  of  that 
most  interesting,  and,  until  recently,  so  degraded 
land. 


Lit.  —  K.  Andkiison;  Missions  of  the  American 
Board  to  Oriental  Churches ;  W.  Goodell  :  Fifty 
Years  in  the  Turkish  Emjiire;  W.  F.  Bainbuidge  : 
Around  the  World  Tour  of  Christian  Missions; 
II.  II.  Jessui"  :  Mohammedan  Missionary  Problem; 
the  same:  Women  of  the  Arabs ;  the  same:  Mis- 
sions to  the  Oriental  Churches,  in  Proceedings  of 
Nov- York  Ernugelical  Alliance,  1873;  the  same: 
Syria  Mission-  Work,  in  Mildinay  Conference  Pro- 
ceedings, 1878  ;  T.  Laurie  :  Ely  I  'olume  :  I.  Bird  : 
Bible-Work  in  Bible  Lands;  XV.  M.  THOMSON: 
The  Land  ami  the  Book;  P.  Schaff  :  Through  Bible 
Lands;  J.  XV.  Dulles:  Hide  through  Palestine; 
Annual  llepoiis  if  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  For- 
eign Missions,  1S71-83,  23  Centre  Street,  New 
York.  HENRY  II.   JKSSUP  (of  Beirut,  Syria). 

SYRIAC  LITERATURE.  The  literature  of  the 
Syriac  tongue  is  mostly  biblical  and  ecclesiasti- 
cal;  the  rest  being  historical,  poetical,  legendary, 
folk-lore,  and  translations  (chiefly)  from  the  Greek 
classics  and  Fathers.  The  extant  Syriac  litera- 
ture (proper)  begins  with  the  second  century  A.D., 
and  ends  shortly  after  the  Crusades  ;  though  later 
works  exist,  related  to  the  earlier,  like  the  Latin 
of  the  middle  ages  to  that  of  the  classic  period. 
The  modern  Syriac,  easily  acquired  by  a  reader 
of  ancient  Syriac  or  of  Arabic,  has  a  literature  of 
its  own,  both  native,  and  fostered  by  the  American 
and  the  Jesuit  missionaries,  and  current  from 
Mosul  to  Urmt  (Oroomiah).  For  an  account  of 
this  language  and  literature,  see  Dr.  Justin  Per- 
kins's Eight  Years  in  Persia,  Andover,  1843 ;  also 
a  partial  bibliography  in  the  Introductory  Re- 
marks of  Rev.  D.  T.  Stoddard's  Grammar  of  the 
Modern  Syriac  Language  (in  Journal  of  the  Ameri- 
can Oriental  Society,  also  separately,  New  Haven, 
1855)  ;  also  Socin's  Die  Neu-Aranniischen  Dialekte 
von  Urmia  bis  Mosul  (autolithographic  text,  with 
German  translation,  Tiibingen,  Laupp,  1882);  and 
Noldecke's  notice  of  the  same  in  Z.  D.  M.  G., 
Bd.  36,  pp.  609  ff.  The  words  of  this  dialect  are 
incorporated  into  R.  Payne  Smith's  Thesaurus 
Syriacus,  vol.  i.  Oxon.,  1*79.  The  chief  monu- 
ment of  this  dialect  is  the  Bible  by  Dr.  Justin 
Perkins  (Urmt,  New  Testament,  1*46;  Old  Testa- 
ment, 1852),  and,  next,  a  manuscript  lexicon, 
Syriac-English,  compiled  principally  by  Deacon 
Joseph,  Dr.  Perkins's  assistant  and  translator. 
(See  art.  Perkins.)  Other  works  are  missionary 
literature,  Protestant  and  Catholic,  with  a  few 
native  historical,  poetical,  and  moral  works.  A 
great  portion  of  this  literature  is  still  extant  only 
in  manuscript. 

Another  dialect,  called  Turani,  is  spoken  in  the 
Mesopotamia!!  region  of  Tflr  'Abdin,  a  portion  of 
which  has  been  reduced  to  writing,  and  published 
by  Eugen  Prym  and  Albert  Socin.  For  an  ac- 
count of  this  dialect,  see  Prym  and  Socin's  Der 
Neu-Araiuuisclie  Dialekl  ran  Tur'Abdln  (Gottm- 
o-en,  Vandenhoeck  and  Kuprecht,  1881,  2  vols.), 
and  art.  by  Socin,  in  Z.  D.  M.  G.,  Bd.  36,  pp. 
238  ff.  Neither  the  modern  Syriac  nor  .the  Tu- 
rani has  yet  superseded  the  ancient  Syriac  in  the 
church  service-books,  except  among  the  Protes- 
tants. 

The  ancient  Syriac  literature  might  be  treated 
under  various  divisions,  but  the  most  conven- 
ient is  that  of  age.  There  are  three  well-marked 
periods :  I.  From  the  second  century  to  the  Mo- 
hammedan  conquest,   A.D.,  636;    II.   From   the 
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Mohammedan  conquest  to  the  decay  of  Syriac  as 
a  spoken  language,  A.D.  636-1318;  III.  From 
1318  onward,  when  Arabic  was  established  as  the 
common  vernacular,  and  writers  wrote  in  either 
tongue,  and  some  in  Greek  also.  Throughout,  the 
.Syriac  maintained  itself  as  a  beautiful  and  flexible 
language;  easily  receiving  accessions  from  other 
t ungues,  abounding  always  in  Grecisms  and  Greek 
words,  till  it  even  naturalized  French  and  English 
words  in  the  times  of  the  Crusades,  and  later. 

Period  I.,  Second  Century  to  A.D.  636.  —  Chiefly 
worthy  of  note  are  the  Bible  versions.  First, 
doubtless,  the  Curetonian,  dating,  probably,  from 
the  second  century,  extant  only  in  fragments  of 
sixth-century  manuscripts  (found  at  the  convent 
of  Sta.  Maria  Deipara,  in  the  Nitrian  Desert), 
named  from  the  discoverer,  and  published  by 
him  (London,  1858);  other  fragments  privately 
printed  by  W.  Wright  [London,  1872].  Second, 
the  Peshitto,  a  recension  of  the  Curetonian,  per- 
haps, which  probably  assumed  its  present  shape 
in  the  fourth  century;  a  noble  version,  and  the 
best  monument  of  the  ancient  language.  The 
New  Testament  lacks  the  Epistles,  Second  Peter, 
Second  and  Third  John,  and  Jude,  with  the 
Apocalypse.  Third,  the  Philoxenian,  made  by 
the  chorepiscopus  Polycarp,  A.D.  508,  for  Phi- 
loxenus,  Bishop  of  Hierapolis  (or  Alabug).  This 
was  based  on  the  Peshitto.  It  is  probably  extant 
in  those  Epistles  which  are  lacking  in  the  Peshitto, 
but  printed  in  the  common  editions  of  the  Syriac 
New  Testament ;  and  in  the  Gospels  it  is  pro)  iably 
most  nearly  represented  by  a  manuscript  belong- 
ing to  the  Syrian-Protestant  College  at  Beirut, 
and  brought  to  light  by  the  present  writer.  ( See 
Notes  on  the  Beirut  Syriac  Codes,  in  Jour.  Soc. 
Bill.  Lit.  and  E.ret/esis,  1882,  pp.  2  ff.)  Fourth, 
the  Ilarklensian,  a  recension  of  the  Philoxenian, 
made  by  Thomas  of  Harkel,  A.D.  616.  The  Gos- 
pels are  extant  in  several  manuscripts.  The  rest 
of  the  New  Testament,  except  the  Apocalypse,  is 
extant  in  one  manuscript.  Fifth,  contemporane- 
ous with  the  Philoxenian,  and  almost  a,  part  of 
the  same  labor,  is  the  Ilexaplar  version  of  sundry 
portions  of  the  Old  Testament,  made  by  Paul  of 
Telia,  A.D.  616.  Sixth,  the  Palestinian  or  Je- 
rusalem version,  extant  only  in  portions  of  an 
Evangelistarium  in  the  Vatican  Library  (pub- 
lished at  Verona,  1861,  by  Count  F.  Jliniscalchi 
Erizzo),  and  a  few  fragments  published  by  Land 
in  his  Anecdota  (torn,  iv.,  Lugd.  Bat.,  1875).  A 
few  other  versions  of  portions  (at  least)  of  the 
Bible  are  extant  only  in  scraps  and  quotations. 

In  this  connection  is  to  be  mentioned  the  Dia- 
tessaron  of  Tatian  the  Assyrian,  which  was  either 
originally  composed  in  Syriac,  or  had  its  chief  cir- 
culation in  a  Syriac  version.  The  work  itself  is 
now  lost;  but  a  commentary  thereon  by  Ephrem 
Syrus  (fourth  century)  is  extant  in  an  Armenian 
translation  (published  with  a  Latin  version  at 
Venice,  1836;  Latin  version  again,  revised,  Venice, 
1876).  Tatian's  work  dates  about  A.D.  155-170, 
and  is  the  most  important  early  witness  to  the 
general  recognition  of  the  four  Gospels. 
_  Other  works  of  this  early  period  were  transla- 
tions of  the  Epistles  of  Clement  of  Koine,  of  the 
iestal  Letters  of  Athanasius  (extant  in  one  of 
the  earliest  known  Syriac  manuscripts,  discovered 
by  Cureton,  and  published  by  him  at  London, 
1848),  of  portions  of  Eusebius,  of  Josephus,  etc. 


The  commentaries,  and  especially  the  hymns  and 
homilies  of  Ephrem  Syrus  (fourth  century,  deacon 
of  Edessa)  have  been  hitherto  as  noted  as  any 
non-biblical  Syriac  remains.  (The  homily,  in 
Syriac,  is  usually  a  sermon  in  verse,  heptasyllabic, 
octosyllabic,  or  dodecasyllabic.)  Ephrem  was  in- 
spired to  sing  by  the  earlier  poetry  of  Bar  Desanes 
the  Gnostic.  Ephrem  is  the  greatest  name  in 
early  Syriac  literature  and  sainthood,  and  many 
works  of  others  have  wrongly  been  attributed  to 
him.  His  hymns  and  homilies  are  beautiful  and 
poetic,  but  very  didactic  and  dogmatic. 

A  throng  of  writers  —  homilists,  chroniclers, 
and  translators  —  belong  to  this  period,  many  of 
whose  works  are  lost,  and  many  others  extant 
only  in  manuscript,  for  a  catalogue  of  whom  ref- 
erence is  best  had  to  Aug.  Friedrich  Pfeiffer's 
condensation  of  J.  S.  Assemani's  Biblioth.  Oriental., 
Erlangen,  1776.  Of  especial  note  are  Joshua  the 
Stylite,  whose  Chronicle  (A.D.  507)  was  best  pub- 
lished by  W.  Wright  (Cambridge,  1882);  Jacob, 
or  James,  of  Sarug,  of  whose  works  one  of  the 
most  curious  is  the  Homily  on  the  Baptism  of  Con- 
stanline,  published  at  Rome,  1882,  with  Italian 
translation  and  notes,  by  Arthur  L.  Frothingham, 
jun.  Of  very  great  importance  is  the  anonymous 
Chronicle  of  Edessa  (circa  A.D.  550),  containing 
a  great  wealth  of  church  and  secular  history. 
Edessa  was  the  literary  home  of  the  Syriac  tongue, 
as  Antioch  of  the  Syrian  Church. 

The  Syriac  hyinnology  and  liturgical  literature 
of  this  period  deserve  a  volume  for  their  treat- 
ment, if  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  show  their 
influence  on  the  Western  hymnology  and  litur- 
gies. 

The  publication  of  many  important  works  of 
this  period  has  been  accomplished  in  great  part 
by  the  enterprise  of  scholars  of  the  present  gener- 
ation. 

Period  II. ,  A.D.  636-1318.  —  During  this  pe- 
riod chroniclers  and  poets  were  more  in  fashion, 
and  they  have  preserved  many  important  matters 
of  history  that  otherwise  would  have  been  lost. 
Lexicographers  and  grammarians  also,  with  law- 
writers,  scientific  authors,  collectors  of  proverbs 
and  riddles,  likewise  abounded  in  this  period ;  al- 
though almost  every  writer  was  an  ecclesiastic  of 
some  grade,  or  a  monk. 

Prominent  is  Dionysius  of  Tell  Mahre,  a  Jacob- 
ite bishop  and  patriarch  (for.  A.D.  750-845), 
established  in  power  by  the  Caliph  Abdallah. 
His  Chronicle  was  written  before  he  became  bish- 
op, or  before  A.D.  775;  and  in  it  he  treated  of 
historical  subjects  from  the  beginning  of  the 
world  to  about  A.D.  755.  His  Chronicle  incor- 
porated, and  preserved  as  well,  the  Chronicle  of 
Joshua  the  Stylite  above  mentioned.  A  long  list 
of  chroniclers  followed,  until  we  reach  the  im- 
portant name  of  Dionysius  Bar  Salibi,  bishop  of 
Amida  (for.  circa  A.D.  1154-71),  whose  com- 
mentaries, theological  works,  and  liturgies  are  of 
great  value  for  critical  purposes.  Then,  after 
another  swarm  of  writers,  appears  Gregory  Bar- 
Hebrseus,  called  also  Abu-1-Farag  (Abulpharagius) 
(b.  A.D.  1226).  His  Chronicle  and  commentaries 
are  crowded  with  invaluable  material  of  every  sort. 
He  wrote  Arabic,  as  well  as  Syriac.  His  works 
are  quite  voluminous,  and  among  Syriac  authors 
he  ranks  among  the  very  first  for  utility  and  value, 
although  of  so  late  a  date. 
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A  long  list  of  writers  on  other  topics  might  be 
named  as  belonging  in  this  period,  but  we  can 
stop  to  mention  but  one  for  his  importance, — 
Jeshua  (Jesus)  liar-Bahlul  (c/miA,ll.  963V  who 
published  a  lexicon  of  his  tongue  that  is  still 
extant.  Several  grammars  of  the  period  are.  ex- 
tant, botli  in  manuscript  and  in  print. 

To  this  period  belongs  also  the  Nestorian  (a 
word  which  ought  to  be  replaced  by  "  Chaldean  ") 
writer,  Ebed-Jesu,  metropolitan  of  ISoba  and  Ar- 
menia (d.  13  18).  His  most  noted  ami  noteworthy 
book  is  his  catalogue,  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  and 
of  patristic  writings  or  writers,  including  many,  if 
not  most,  of  the  known  Greek  and  Syrian  Fathers. 
This  work,  like  that  of  Gregory  Bar  Ilebrteus,  is 
among  those  indispensable  to  the  biblical  critic. 

This  period  was  one  of  great  literaiy  activity, 
as  well  as  of  life,  throughout  the  Syriac-speaking 
peoples.  Missions  were  extended  eastward  to  the 
Pacific.  It  was  in  A.D.  781  that  the  famous 
Chinese-Syriae  monument  was  set  up,  which  re- 
cords the  planting  of  Christianity  in  China  by  the 
Syrian  missionaries.  Copies  of  this  tablet,  in 
facsimile,  are  in  several  of  our  libraries  ;  and  no- 
tices and  translations  appear  in  a  long  series  of 
books  in  many  languages,  from  Kircher  (1631)  to 
Doolittle  and  AVilliams.  (See,  e.g.,  Pfeiffer,  ubi 
supra,  pp.  493  ft'.) 

Period  III.,  from  A.D.  1818  onward. —  The 
death  of  Ebed-Jesu  marks  the  close  of  the  classic 
period.  After  him  there  follows  a  very  long  and 
numerous  series  of  writers  of  less  note,  among 
whom  few,  if  any,  could  require  par  ticular  men- 
tion here.  Their  works  are  chiefly  valuable  to 
the  linguist,  or  in  special  limited  investigations. 
As  in  earlier  times,  most  of  them  were  ecclesiastics. 

Concerning  the  development  of  the  language, 
the  contrast  between  the  Peshitto  and  the  Har- 
klensian  versions  appears  very  strong  to  one  who 
reads  only  those  specimens  of  the  literature. 
Such  a  reader  is  apt  to  suppose  that  the  Peshitto 
represents  the  pure  Syriac,  and  the  Harklensian 
a  strong  Greek  element ;  but  a  more  extended 
reading  shows  that  the  Harklensian  bears  also  a 
later  Syriac  character,  and  that  the  Peshitto  was 
already  rather  solemn  and  antiquated  before  the 
Philoxenian  was  made.  The  idiom  of  the  Har- 
klensian has  much  in  common  with  the  style  of 
the  secular  writings,  both  those  of  earlier  and 
those  of  later  date  than  itself.  As  time  went  on, 
the  Grecisms  scarcely  decreased,  but  the  Arabi- 
cisms  became  more  frequent.  The  secular  lan- 
guage, also,  is  more  flexible,  and  indulges  more 
in  complex  syntactical  structures. 

A  catalogue  of  printed  Syriac  books  would  far 
exceed  the  limits  of  this  whole  article.  The  best 
bibliography  of  printed  ancient  Syriac  literature 
is  to  be  found  in  Dr.  Eberhakd  Nestle's  Breois 
Ling.  Syr.  Gram.,  Litleralura,  etc.  (one  of  the  series 
Porta  Ling.  Oriental.,  begun  by  Petermann,  Carols- 
ruhre  et  Lipsiae,  Reuther,  1881,  Litteratura,  pp. 
1-39)  ;  but  a  very  considerable  number  of  printed 
books  have  appeared  since  that  work.  The  best 
accounts  of  Syriac  manuscript  literature  are  to  be 
found  in  the  following  works :  Ilebeiliesn  Traetalus, 
etc.,  ed.  Abe.  Ecchellensis  (Rom»,  1653)  ;  J.  S. 
Assemani:   Biblioth.  Orienlalis  (Romse,  1725-28)  ; 
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A.  Fkiede.  Pfeiffer;  J.  S.  Assemani:  Biblioth. 
Oriental.  in  einen  A  nszug  gel/rac/il  (Erlangen, 

1776);  Steiti.  Eyoi>.  Assemani:  liihliolh.  Apos- 
tolic. Vatic,  ('odd.  MSS.  Catalog.  (Kninse,  1758- 
59);  [Angelo  Mai:]  Script.  Veler.  Nod.  Collectio 
e  Val.  Codd.  Edila  ( Rom.,  1831)  ;  Stepii.  Evod. 
Assemani:  Biblioth.  Mcdicea:  Laurent,  et  Palalin. 
Codd.  MSS.  Orienlalis  Caln/ogiis  (Flor.,  1742); 
Rosen  and  Foksiiall:  Coining.  J\ISS.  Oriental, 
qui  in  Brit.  Mus.  (London,  1838);  W.  Wright: 
Catalogue  of  the  Syriac  Maniiserijits  in  the  British 
Museum,  acquired  since  the  Year  1SS8  ([London], 
1870,  etc.)  ;  R.Payne  Smith:  Catal.  Codd. MSS. 
Biblioth.  Bodleyan.  (Oxon.,  1864);  [II.  Zoten- 
berg:]  MSS.  Orienlau.r,  Cat.  des  MSS.  Syriaques, 
etc.,  de  la  Bibliothique  Nalimiale  (Paris,  1874)  ; 
Andr.  Tiieopii.  Hoffmann  :  Kurze  Geschichle der 
Syr.  Literatur  (Berthold,  Jour.  XIV.,  1<S22)  ;  Gust. 
Bickell :  Conspectus  Rei  Sijrorum  Lit.  (Monast., 
1871). 

Of  the  editions  of  the  Bible  in  ancient  Syriac,  a 
critical  edition  of  the  Peshitto  is  still  a  desidera- 
tum. For  the  New  Testament,  the  best  editions 
are  (for  text)  the  ed.  princess  of  YVidmanmadt 
(Vienna,  1555,  now  very  rare)  and  the  American 
editions  (Urmi,  1846,  New  York,  1871);  of  the 
Old  Testament,  the  Urmi  edition  of  1852.  The 
Ambrosian  Codex  of  the  Old  Testament,  edited 
by  A.  M.  Ceriani  (Milan,  1876,  etc.),  is  the  old- 
est Old-Testament  manuscript,  and  all  impor- 
tant. For  other  editions,  and  editions  of  the 
Apocrypha,  see  Nestle  (ubi  supra).  A  very  use- 
ful work  is  the  Psalter,  the  "first  labor"  of  the 
American  press  at  Urmi  (1841),  printed  for  the 
use  of  the  Nestorian  (Chaldean)  ecclesiastics.  It 
contains  parallel  Scripture  references  and  the 
prayers  and  rubrics  used  in  public  sendee.  Much 
of  this  accessory  matter  has  found  its  way  into 
other  editions  of  the  Psalter.  The  older  editions 
of  the  New  Testament  give  the  Nestorian  (Chal- 
dean) church -lessons.  For  further  information 
respecting  the  Syrian  writers  mentioned  in  this 
article,  see  respective  arts.  See  also  Semitic 
Languages,  Syria.  ISAAC  h.  hall. 

SYRIAC   VERSIONS.     See  Bible  Versions. 

SYROPULOS,  Sylvester,  a  Greek  ecclesiastic 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  author  of  a  valuable 
history  of  the  Council  of  Ferrara-Florence  (see 
art.).  He  was  dmai6(j>v?iail  ("law-officer")  and 
chief  sacristan  in  Constantinople,  one  of  the  five 
dignitaries  immediately  about  the  patriarch.  He 
was  passionately  devoted  to  his  church,  and  op- 
posed to  the  Latin.  Nevertheless,  he  was  a  dele- 
gate to  the  Council  of  Ferrara-Florence,  especially 
designed  to  effect  a  union  between  the  Greek  and 
Latin  churches,  took  part  in  its  deliberations, 
and  by  command  of  his  sovereign  signed  the  de- 
crees. This  act  of  weakness  he  deeply  lamented ; 
and  by  his  efforts  to  defeat  the  practical  effect  of 
the  decrees  he  encountered  such  opposition,  that 
he  was  forced  to  retire  to  private  life.  The  only 
edition  of  his  work  is  the  copy  of  the  Paris  Codex, 
which  unhappily  lacks  the  first  book,  issued  by 
Robert  Creyghton,  Vera  hist,  unionis,  .  stive 
Concilii  Florentini  exact issima  riar ratio.  The  Hague, 
1660.  See  Schrockh  :  Kirchengesch.,  vol.  xxxiv. 
pp.  411  sqq. 
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TABERNACLE  {ohelmoSd,  or  ohel  ha-eduth,  or 
mishkan  ha-eduth)  denotes  the  movable  sanctuary 
of  the  Hebrews  prior  to  the  time  of  Solomon. 
Other  terms  are  mikddsh  (Exod.  xxv.  8;  Lev. 
xii.  4),  misthhin  (Exod.  xxv.  9),  bayiih,  i.e.,  house 
(Exod.  xxiii.  19,  xxxiv.  26;  Josh.  vi.  24,  ix.  23  ; 
Judg.  xviii.  31),  ohel,  i.e.,  the  tent,  also  heykat, 
i.e.,  temple  (1  Sam.  i.  9,  iii.  3),  and  maon,  i.e., 
dwelling  (1  Sam.  ii.  29,  32). 

Preparation  of  the  Building. — As  Jeho- 
vah went  before  the  people  in  the  pillar  of  cloud 
and  of  fire,  as  it  was  his  intention  to  show  and  to 
reveal  his  presence  unto  the  people,  whether  they 
were  on  the  way  or  in  their  tents,  therefore  he 
promised  unto  the  people,  "  In  all  places  where  I 
record  my  name  I  will  com  e  unto  thee,  and  I  will 
bless  thee  "  (Exod.  xx.  24).  To  make  this  place 
of  blessed  meeting  a  visible  reality,  not  only  does 
God  show  unto  Moses  the  model  pattern  of  the  taber- 
nacle and  of  all  the  instruments  (Exod.  xxv.  9,  40, 
xxvi.  30,  xxvii.  8),  but  the  people  are  also  directed 
to  bring  freewill  offerings,  or  rather  the  material, 
which  is  to  be  used  under  the  direction  of  Beza- 
leel  and  Aholiab.  The  sin  of  the  golden  calf 
apparently  delays  the  execution.  On  the  inter- 
cession of  their  leader,  a  tent  is  pitched  (prob- 
ably that  of  Moses  himself,  which  had  hitherto 
been  the  headquarters  of  consultation)  outside 
of  the  camp,  to  be  provisionally  the  tabernacle  of 
meeting.  This  provisional  tent  is  accepted  of 
God,  and  dedicated  by  his  divine  presence  (Exod. 
xxxiii.  9).  After  God  has  become  reconciled  again 
to  his  people,  the  work  is  resumed.  The  people 
offer  the  necessary  materials  in  excess  of  what  was 
wanted  (xxxvi.  5,  6).  Other  workmen  (xxxvi. 
2)  and  workwomen  (xxxv.  25)  place  themselves 
under  the  direction  of  Bezaleel  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah,  and  Aholiab  of  the  tribe  of  Dan. 

Structure  op  the  Tabernacxe  and  the 
Court  (Exod.  xxv.-xxvii.,  xxxv.-xxxviii.).  — 
1.  The  Tabernacle  formed  a  rectangle  of  thirty 
cubits  long,  ten  wide,  and  ten  high.  The  out- 
side length  was  thirty  cubits  and  a  half ;  the 
outside  width,  eleven  cubits.  The  walls  were 
built  of  forty-eight  planks  of  shittim-wood,  over- 
laid with  gold  on  both  sides,  ten  cubits  high,  and 
a  cubit  and  a  half  broad.  Of  these  boards,  which 
were  in  close  contact  with  each  other,  twenty 
were  on  the  north,  and  twenty  on  the  south  side"; 
for  the  west  end  were  eight  boards.  From  the  foot 
of  each  plank  came  out  two  "  tenons  "  Qjadoth), 
which  were  thrust  into  two  silver  sockets,  of  which 
two  were  prepared  for  each  plank,  each  socket 
being  the  weight  of  a  talent  of  silver  (xxxviii.  27). 
These  tenons  were  to  be  "  coupled  together."  The 
walls  or  planks  were  bound  together  by  five  bars 
or  bolts,  thrust  into  rings  attached  to  each  plank. 
These  bars  ran  along  the  outside  :  one  is  said 
to  have  gone  in  the  middle.  The  structure  was 
adorned  by  four  kinds  of  hangings.  The  roofing 
material  was  canvas,  consisting  of  ten  "curtains," 
each  twenty-ei^ht  cubits  long  and  four  cubits 
wide.  Ten  of  these  were  to  be  "coupled,"  i.e., 
sewed  together,  five   in   one  sheet,   and  five  in 


another.  This  was  done  by  means  of  fifty  "  loops  " 
and  as  many  taches  of  "brass."  The  connecting 
line  run  over  the  curtain  of  the  Holy  of  holies. 
This  curtain  was  of  byssus,  with  figures  of  cher- 
ubim stitched  upon  it,  apparently  with  the  art  of 
the  embroiderer.  The  second  set  of  curtains,  or 
tent-roof,  of  goat's  hair,  called  also  ohel,  consisted 
of  eleven  pieces  of  stuff,  each  thirty  cubits  long 
and  four  cubits  wide.  They  were  sewed  into  two 
two  large  cloths,  and  suspended  on  fifty  knobs,  or 
taches,  of  gold  by  means  of  fifty  loops.  A  coat  of 
"rams'  skins  dyed  red,  and  tachash  (A.  V.  badg- 
ers') skins,"  was  furnished  as  an  additional  cover- 
ing (xxvi.  14,  milmalah,  i.e.,  from  upward).  The 
entrance  to  the  tabernacle  was  towards  the  east, 
and  closed  by  a  '•  hanging  "  of  byssus,  and  em- 
broidered, suspended  upon  five  copper-socketed 
and  gilded  pillars  of  acacia-wood  by  means  of 
golden  hooks.  A  "  veil "  divided  the  interior  into 
two  apartments,  called  respectively  the  "  holy 
place  "  and  the  "most  holy."  This  partition-cloth 
was  suspended  upon  four  pillars  precisely  like 
those  of  the  door  "hanging,"  except  that  their 
sockets  were  of  silver. 

2.  The  Court  was  a  large  rectangular  enclosure 
a  hundred  cubits  long  and  fifty  broad.  It  was 
composed  of  a  frame  of  four  sides  of  distinct  pil- 
lars, with  curtains  hung  upon  them.  The  sixty 
wooden  pillars  were  five  cubits  in  height.  At 
the  bottom  they  were  protected  or  shod  by  sockets 
of  brass.  At  the  top  these  pillars  had  a  capital, 
which  was  overlaid  with  silver.  Connected  with 
the  head  of  the  pillar  were  hooks  and  rods,  join- 
ing one  pillar  to  another.  These  rods  were  laid 
upon  the  hooks,  and  served  to  attach  the  hangings 
to,  and  suspend  from  them.  The  hooks  and  rods 
were  silver.  The  hangings  of  the  court  were  of 
twined  shesh ,  that  is,  a  fabric  woven  out  of  twisted 
yarn  of  the  material  called  shesh  (A.  V.,  fine  linen). 

The  Furniture  of  the  Tabernacle.  —  The 
only  piece  of  furniture  within  the  inner  or  most 
holy  place  was  the  ark  of  the  covenant  (q.v.).  The 
furniture  of  the  outer  room,  or  holy  place,  con- 
sisted of  the  altar  of  incense,  the  table  of  shew- 
bread,  and  the  "golden  candlestick"  (q.  v.).  In 
the  court  was  the  altar  of  burnt  offering  and  the 
laver  (q.  v.). 

3.  Provisions  for  the  Transport  (Num.  iv.  4-33). 
The  Levitica!  family  of  Kohath,  to  which  Aaron's 
family  also  belonged,  had  to  carry  all  the  vessels 
of  the  Holy  of  holies  (Num.  iv.  4,  15).  Then 
came  the  family  of  Gershon  with  the  tabernacle 
and  its  lighter  furniture,  while  the  Merarites  had 
charge  of  its  heavier  appurtenances.  The  sons 
of  Aaron  prepared  for  the  removal  by  covering 
every  thing  in  the  Holy  of  holies  with  a  purple 
cloth.  The  Kohathites  had  to  carry  every  thing 
on  their  shoulders:  the  Merarites  had  four  wagons 
for  their  transport. 

Significance  of  the  Tabernacle.  —  As  the 
name  indicates,  it  was  to  be  the  dwelling  of  Jeho- 
vah in  the  midst  of  his  people.  As  king  of  his 
people  he  dwells  in  his  palace.  His  throne  is 
over  the  kophereth  ("the  mercy-seat "),  between 
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the  cherubim,  which,  however,  must  not  be  taken 
in  an  anthropopathic  manner,  [f  there  was  to  be 
a  mutual  relation  between  the  holy  and  living- 
God  and  his  people,  which  he  selected  from 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth  to  lie  the  bearer 
of  his  name,  revelation,  and  word,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  have  some  means  of  approaching  God. 
This  access  is  mediated  in  a  gradual  manner. 
In  the  court,  as  the  lowest  grade,  the  people  meet, 
partly  to  bring  their  offerings  to  .lehovah,  partly 
to  hear  the  revelation  of  his  divine  will,  and  to 
receive  his  mercy  and  blessing.  Being  sinful, 
the  people  do  not  dare  yet  to  onier  the  sanctu- 
ary: they  need  human  mediators,  the  priests, 
who  in  their  stead  present  themselves  to  <!od. 
But  the  priests  themselves  can  only  approach  Je- 
hovah in  an  immediate  manner  in  their  high 
priest,  who  only  once1  in  the  year  can  enter  the 
Holy  of  holies,  where  the  throne  of  Jehovah's 
glory  is.  This  leads  us  to  the  Xew-Teslament  idea 
of  the  Tabernacle  (cf.  Heb.  viii.  2,  5,  ix.  1-11,  23 
sq.,  x.  1, 19  sq. ;  cf.  Col.  ii.  17  ;  Eph.  ii.  14-22  ;  Uev. 
xxi.  3), —  that  the  entire  structure  of  the  taber- 
nacle was  nothing  but  it  typical  prophecy  of  the 
New-Testament  economy,  according  to  which, 
after  the  eternal  high  priest  had  entered  the  Holy 
of  holies  with  his  own  blood,  all  curtains  are 
removed,  and  that  all  who  have  become  Abra- 
ham's children  by  faith  have  a  daily  access  to  the 
mercy-seat,  and  that  they  shall  once  also  enter 
the  Holy  of  holies  of  the  heaven  (Heb.  xii.  11 
sq.,  23  sq.).  As  to  the  symbolic  signification  of 
the  tabernacle,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
structure  of  the  same  was  obviously  determined 
by  a  complex  and  profound  symbolism;  but  its 
meaning  remains  one  of  the  things  which  will 
■always  be  guess-work.  Jewish  rabbis  as  well  as 
Christian  theologians  have  exercised  their  inge- 
nuity, with  more  or  less  success.  Thus  the  mate- 
rial, not  less  than  the  forms,  in  the  Holy  of  holies, 
was  significant.  The  metals,  colors,  and  num- 
bers had  their  signification.  Thus  three  is  the 
numerical"  signature  "  of  the  Divine  Being  and 
of  all  that  stands  in  any  real  relation  to  God 
(Num.  vi.  24-26  ;  La.  vi.  3).  The  number  three 
being  the  "signature"  of  God,  of  the  Creator, 
four  is  the  signature  of  nature,  of  the  created 
things  of  the  world ;  not  of  the  world  as  "  with- 
out form,  and  void,"  but  as  a  kosmos,  as  the  reve- 
lation of  God  so  far  as  nature  can  reveal  him. 
Tm  is  the  symbol  of  completeness  and  perfection, 
while  fire  represents  one-half  of  the  "  signature  " 
of  perfection.  Seven  (i.e.,  3+1)  is  the  note  of 
union  between  God  and  I  lie  world,  the  number  of 
religion,  the  signature  of  salvation,  blessing,  peace, 
perfection.  Tic-Ire  denotes  by  multiplication  the 
combination  of  the  signature  of  God  and  the  sig- 
nature of  the  world  (3  x  4). 

History  of  tiii-:  Taiieksaci.e.  —  After  the 
sanctuary  was  completed,  under  the  direction  of 
Bezaleel  and  Aholiab,  it  was  dedicated  on  the  first 
day  of  the  second  year  from  the  exodus,  and  the 
ritual  appointed  for  it  begun  (Exod.  xl.  2).  After 
the  entrance  into  Canaan,  the  tabernacle  was  in 
the  camp  of  Israel,  at  Gilgal  (Josh.  iv.  19,  v.  10, 
vi.  24,  ix.  6,  x.  0,  xiv.  6),  and,  after  the  taking 
and  division  of  the  country,  at  Shiloh  (xviii.  1,  10, 
xix.  51).  At  Shiloh  it  continued  during  the 
whole  period  of  the  judges;  but,  when  the  ark  of 
God  was  taken,  the  sanctuary  lost  its  glory.     It 


probably  became  once  again  a  movable  sanctuary  ; 
less  honored,  as  no  longer  possessing  the  symbol 
of  the  divine  presence,  yet  cherished  by  the  priest- 
hood, and  some  portions,  at  least,  of  its  ritual 
kept  up.  For  a  time  it  seems,  under  Saul,  to 
have  been  settled  at  Nob  (1  Sam.  xxi.  1-0),  which 
thus  became  a  priestly  city.  The  massacre  of 
the  priests  probably  caused  its  removal  from  Nob 
to  Gibeon,  where  it  connected  itself  with  the 
worship  of  the  high  places  (1  Kings  hi.  4),  while 
the  ark  remained  at  Kirjath-jearim.  The  capture 
of  Jerusalem,  and  1  lie  erection  there  of  a  new 
tabernacle,  with  the  ark,  of  which  the  old  had 
been  deprived  (2  Sam.  vi.  17;  1  Chron.  xv.  1), 
left  it  little  more  than  a  traditional,  historical 
sanctuary.  The  provisional  tabernacle  erected 
by  Uavid  was  to  make  room  for  the  temple  which  ' 
he  intended  to  build.  His  purpose  was  fulfilled 
by  Solomon,  who  had  the  tabernacle,  and  the  ark, 
and  all  the  holy  vessels,  brought  to  Jerusalem,  and 
put  in  some  place  within  the  temple,  to  remain 
there  as  holy  relics  (1  Kings  viii.  4 ;  2  Chron.  v.  5). 
Lit.  —  Besides  the  commentaries  on  Exodus 
ad  loc,  see  Bahi;  :  Symbolik  des  mos.  Cullus,  i. 
56  sq. ;  Lund  :  Die  jild.  Heiligthumer,  Hamb.,  1695, 
1738;  Van  Til.  Comment,  de  Tabernac.  Mos., 
Dord.,  1711;  Cojjradi  :  De  gener.  tabern.  Mos. 
struct  ura,  1712;  Lamy:  De  Tabernaculo  foederis, 
Paris,  1720 ;  Tympe  :  Tabernaculi  e  monument  is 
descr.,  Jena,  1731 ;  Carpzov  :  Appar.,  pp.  248  sip  ; 
Schacht  :  Animadv.  ad  I/cen  antiqu.,  pp.  267  sq.  ; 
Neumann:  Die  Sliftshiitle,  Gotha,  1861;  Fried- 
rich  :  Symbol  der  mos.  Stiftshutte,  Leip.,  1841 ; 
Kurtz,  in  Studien  u.  Kritil.cn,  1844,  305  sq.;  Rjg- 
Genbach  :  Die  mos.  Stifts/iiilte,  Basle,  1862,  1867  ; 
[Soi.tau  :  I 'esse/s  if  the  Tabernacle,  Lond.,  1865; 
Paine:  The  Tabernacle,  Temple,  etc.,  Boston, 
1861  ;  Kitto  :  The  Tabernacle  and  its  Furniture, 
Lond.,  1819;  Simpson:  Typical  Character  of  the 
Tabernacle,  Edinb.,  1852  ;  Brown:  The  Taberna- 
cle, etc.,  Edinb.,  1871,  1872;  Atwater:  History 
anil  Sii/ni/ieanee  of  the  Sacred  Tabernacle  of  the 
Hebrews,'  New  York,  1875;  Bannister:  The 
Temples  of  the  Hebrews,  London,  1861;  Dalk  : 
Jewish  Temple  and  Christian  Church,  London, 
1865],  LEYRER.     (B.  PICK.) 

TABERNACLE  is  a  term  originally  applied  to 
an  ambry  above  the  altar,  for  the  preservation 
of  the  Eucharist,  contained  in  the  pyx,  which  had 
the  shape  of  a  tower,  more  often  that  of  a  dove. 
This  ambry  stood  either  on  the  altar,  or  was  sus- 
pended. From  the  fourteenth  century  on,  the 
pyx  containing  the  Eucharist  was  preserved  in  a 
stationary  place  called  tahernric/is,  built  either  in 
the  form  of  a  tower,  and  standing  near  the  wall 
or  a  pillar,  or  made  like  coffers,  which  were  more 
or  less  decorated.  In  both  forms  they  were  on 
the  right  side  of  the  altar.  They  form  an  indis- 
pensable piece  of  furniture  in  the  Church  of 
Rome.  In  the  Evangelical  Church,  which  refuses 
the  ultra-sacrainental  use  of  the  body  of  the  Lord, 
they  have  no  liturgical  value;  yet  as  works  of  art 
there  still  exist  some  very  fine  tabernacles  in 
some  evangelical  churches,  as  in  Nuremberg  and 
Uhn.  Since  the  sixteenth  century,  the  tal  lernacles 
have  been  connected  with  the  altar  in  order  to  lie 
more  conspicuous.  The  tabernacle,  as  well  as  the 
pyx,  is  also  termed  kibnrium,  which  must  not  be 
connected  with  the  Latin  cibus  (i.e.,  food),  but  with 
the  Greek  kiborion,  meaning  the  canopy  on  the 
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altar,  supported  by  columns.  The  term  ciborium 
was  also  applied  to  the  pyx,  the  monstrance,  and 
to  the  tabernacle  itself,  because  it  formed  as  it 
were  a  protecting  cover.  The  monstrance  may  be 
regarded  as  a  portable  tabernacle.        meubeh. 

TABERNACLES,  The  Feast  of  (jTi3G>n  Jtl, 
ioprfi  bktjvuv  in  the  LXX.,  oicyvomiyia  in  John  vii. 
2  and  Josephus,  aurivai  in  Philo,  '/  oktivt/  in  Plu- 
tarch, Si/mp.,  iv.  6,  2),  also  called  the  feast  of  in- 
gathering (Exod.  xxiii.  16),  is  the  last  of  the  three 
yearly  festivals  which  the  Mosaic  law  ordained 
to  be  celebrated  at  the  tabernacle.  The  account 
of  its  institution  is  given  in  Exod.  xxiii.  14  sqq.  ; 
Lev.  xxiii.  34  sqq.  ;  Deut.  xvi.  13  sqq.  The  de- 
scriptions of  the  Old  Testament  absolutely  exclude 
the  hypotheses  of  some  recent  writers,  who  identify 
the  festival  with  the  harvest  festivals  of  heathen 
peoples.  The  feast  of  tabernacles  was  designed 
to  be  a  reminder  of  the  time  when  the  Israelites 
dwelt  in  booths  in  the  wilderness  (Lev.  xxiii.  43), 
and  lasted  seven  days  (Lev.  xxiii.  '.}'.)),  —  from 
the  15th  to  the  21st  of  Tisri.  The  people  were 
to  dwell  in  booths  (Lev.  xxiii.  42),  and  to  take 
"  branches  of  palm-trees,  and  the  boughs  of  thick 
trees,  and  willows  of  the  brook."  This  festival 
was  emphatically  a  festival  of  rejoicing ;  [and  a 
proverb  in  Succah  says,  "  lie  who  has  never  seen 
the  rejoicing  at  the  pouring  out  of  the  water  of 
Siloam  has  never  seen  rejoicing  in  his  life  "J. 
liurnt,  meat,  drink,  and  other  offerings  were  to  be 
made.  Deuteronomy  alone  designates  the  place 
uf  celebrating  the  feast,  —  "the  place  which  the 
Lord  shall  choose"  (xvi.  15).  Zechariah  (xiv.  16) 
insists  upon  its  celebration,  and  Nehemiah  (viii. 
17)  says  the  feast  had  not  been  celebrated  since 
the  days  of  Joshua  as  it  was  in  his  day.  This 
notice  cannot  exclude,  however,  all  celebration  of 
the  festival  during  the  interval  (1  Kings  viii.  2 ; 
2  Cliron.  vii.  8-10). 

The  booths  were  erected  in  the  streets,  outside 
the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  and  on  the  roofs.  Joy 
and  mirth  prevailed  in  them.  The  main  features 
of  the  public  celebration  were  the  sacrifices  by 
day  and  the  illumination  at  night.  Four  hundred 
and  twenty-four  priests  were  in  attendance,  to 
serve  those  who  brought  sacrifices.  Once  every 
•lay  the  entire  congregation  encompassed  the  altar 
of  burnt  offerings,  waving  palm-branches.  On 
the  seventh  day  this  was  repeated  seven  times,  in 
memory  of  Jericho.  The  branches  mentioned 
in  Lev.  xxiii.  40  were  tied  into  a  bunch,  and 
called  lulabh.  During  the  sacrifices  the  great 
Ilallel  (Ps.  cxiii.-cxviii.)  was  sung,  and  at  the 
twenty-fourth  verse  of  Ps.  cxviii.  every  one  shook 
his  palm-branch  a  number  of  times.  After  the 
sacrifices  the  priestly  blessing  was  conferred. 
Wine,  and  water  from  the  brook  of  Siloam,  were 
used  for  the  drink-offering,  both  morning  and 
evening.  One  of  the  priests  carried  a  cup  of  the 
water  through  the  water-gate  of  the  temple,  when 
another  priest  took  it,  with  the  words,  "  With  joy 
shall  ye  draw  water  out  of  the  wells  of  salvation  " 
(Isa.  xii.  3).  The  priests  and  people  took  up  the 
shout;  and  the  priest,  going  to  the  altar,  mixed 
it  with  wine,  and  poured  it  out  into  a  duct  which 
led  to  the  Kidron.  The  origin  of  this  custom  is 
unknown ;  but  it  is  very  generally  agreed  that  our 
Lord  had  reference  to  it  when  he  said,  "If  any 
man  thirst,  let  him  come  unto  me,  and  drink" 
(John  vii.  37).     The  words  of  John  viii.  12  ("  I 


am  the  light  of  the  world  ")  seem  to  contain  an 
allusion  to  the  great  illumination  which  took  place 
on  the  evenings  of  the  feast  of  tabernacles ;  four 
golden  lamps,  or  candelabra,  in  the  court  of  the 
women,  being  illuminated.  Upon  the  lighting  of 
these  lights,  there  followed  dancing  and  proces- 
sions. 

The  eighth  day  of  the  feast,  a  sabbath  (Lev. 
xxiii.  39),  had  a  special  name,  yom  azereth,  and 
marked  the  dismantling  of  the  booths.  The  sev- 
enth day  marked  the  culmination  of  the  feast, 
and  was  undoubtedly  "  the  great  day  of  the  feast," 
referred  to  in  John  vii.  37.  W.  pressel. 

TA'BOR  (mount).  This  interesting  and  re- 
markable mount  in  Palestine,  at  >the  boundary 
between  Issachar  and  Zebulon  (Josh.  xix.  22  ; 
Judg.  iv.  6, 12, 14),  rises  abruptly  from  the  north- 
eastern arm  of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  and  stands 
entirely  insulated,  except  on  the  west,  where  a 
narrow  ridge  connects  it  with  the  hills  of  Nazareth. 
It  presents  to  the  eye,  as  seen  from  a  distance,  a 
beautiful  appearance;  being  so  symmetrical  in  its 
proportions,  and  rounded  off  like  a  hemisphere, 
yet  varying  somewhat  as  viewed  from  different 
directions,  being  more  conical  when  seen  from 
the  east  or  west.  It  is  now  called  Jebel  et-Tdr. 
The  body  of  the  mountain  consists  of  the  peculiar 
limestone  of  the  country.  Mount  Tabor  lies  about 
six  or  eight  miles  almost  due  east  from  Nazareth. 
The  ascent  is  usually  made  on  the  west  side,  and 
it  requires  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  or  an  hour, 
to  reach  the  top.  The  path  is  circuitous,  and  at 
times  steep.  The  trees  and  bushes  are  generally 
so  thick  as  to  intercept  the  prospect ;  but  now  and 
then  the  traveller,  as  he  ascends,  comes  to  an  open 
spot  which  reveals  to  him  a  magnificent  view  of 
the  plain.  All  round  the  top  are  the  foundations 
of  a  thick  wall  built  of  large  stones.  The  chief 
remains  are  upon  the  ledge  of  rocks  on  the  south 
of  the  little  basin,  and  especially  towards  its- 
eastern  end.  The  walls  and  traces  of  a  fortress 
are  seen  here.  "Whilst  now  a  little  chapel  stands 
here,  where  the  priests  from  Nazareth  perform 
divine  service,  in  olden  times  the  mountains  had 
cities  and  a  large  population.  Thus  a  city  of 
Tabor  is  mentioned  in  the  lists  of  1  C'hrou.  vi. 
as  a  city  of  the  Merarite  Levites  in  the  tribe  of 
Zebulun  (77).  Mount  Tabor  makes  a  prominent 
figure  in  ancient  history.  Here  Barak  assembled 
his  forces  against  Sisera  (Judg.  iv.  6-15).  The 
brothers  of  Gideon  were  murdered  here  by  Zebah 
and  Zalmunna  (viii.  18,  l!l).  Tn  the  year  II. C.  218 
Antiochus  the  Great  got  possession  of  Tabor  by 
stratagem,  and  strengthened  its  fortifications.  In 
the  monastic  ages  Tabor,  in  consequence,  partly, 
of  a  belief  that  it  was  the  scene  of  the  Saviour's 
transfiguration,  was  crowded  with  hermits  (but 
there  is  no  foundation  for  this  tradition)  ;  partly 
because,  according  to  Matt.  xvii.  1,  Mark  ix.  2, 
Luke  ix.  28,  the  transfiguration  must  have  taken 
place  on  some  high  mountain  near  Ca3sarea- 
Philippi ;  and  partly  because  a  fortified  and  inhab- 
ited place  could  hardly  have  been  a  proper  place 
for  such  a  scene.  The  crusaders  again  fortified  the 
mount,  at  whose  base  the  main  street  runs  from 
Egypt  to  Damascus.  In  their  time  Mount  Tabor 
was  an  archiepiscopal  see  belonging  to  the  Patri- 
arch of  Jerusalem.  Tancred  built  there  a  mon- 
astery, and  the  Cluniacensians  a  monastery.  But 
all  was  lost  in  the  battle  of  Hattin,  July  5,  1187. 
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The  Saracens,  under  Sahulin,  destroyed  the  for- 
tresses;  and  in  12N3  Biocardes  only  found  the  re- 
mains of  palaces,  convents,  and  churches  tlicve. 

Lit. —  Hassflqfist:  Ueise,  pp.  1 7 ! •  sq . ;  LiciiiT- 
FOOT  :  Hone  Hebr.  ad  Marc,  '.),  2;  Reland:  I'a- 
lastina,  pp.  331  sq.,  3(><>,  5!)!l,  7-17  sq.  ;  Sfetzen: 
Reisen,  ii.  In"  sq.;  Bfkkiiardt:  Iteisen  in  Syrien, 
ii.  579  sq.  ;  Von  Schuiii  i:t  :  Reise,  iii.  17")  sq.  ; 
Russfooer:  Reise,  iii.  1211  sq.,213;  Kohixson  : 
Biblical  researches  in  Palestine,  ii.  353  sq.  ;  Hit- 
ter: Erdkunde,  xv.  1,  3!)1  sq.  ;  Wilson:  'J  he 
Lands  of  the  Bible,  ii.  ill),  114;  Van  hi:  Vffdf: 
Memoir,  p.  351 ;  Roberts  :  An  /erre  sain/e,  livr.  ix. 
vign.  25;  Ki'ri'o:  Palest.  (London,  1N41),  pp. 
xxxv.  sq.  ;  [IIackett:  Jlluslr.  of  Script.,  p.  301  ; 
Thomson:  Z.n»r/  and  Jiouk,  ii.  130  ;  Porter: 
Hand!).,  p.  401:  Badekfr:  Pidist.,\t.  'Mi;  I!iik;.v- 
way  :  The  Lord's  Land,\>.  371  ;  .Vtiaef:  Through 
Bible  Lands,  pp.  330-33G].  rtiJKi'scin. 

TABORITES.      See  Uti: a.jimsts. 

TAD'MOR,  mentioned  only  in  2  Chron.  viii.  4, 
is  undoubtedly  the  name  of  that  ancient  city 
which  to  the  Greeks,  Romans,  and  to  modern 
Europe,  is  known  by  the  name  of  Palmyra.  In 
the  Chronicles  the  city  is  mentioned  as  having 
been  built  by  Solomon  after  his  conquest  of  Ha- 
math-zobah,  and  is  named  in  conjunction  with 
■'all  the  store  cities  which  he  built  in  Hamath." 
It  was  probably  built  with  the  view  of  securing  an 
interest  in,  and  command  over,  the  great  caravan 
traffic  from  the  East,  similar  to  that  which  he  had 
established  in  respect  to  the  trade  between  Syria 
and  Egypt.  We  do  not  again  read  of  I'admor 
in  Scripture,  nor  is  it  likely  that  the  Hebrews 
retained  possession  of  it  long  after  the  death  of 
Solomon.  Xo  other  source  acquaints  us  with  the 
subsequent  history  of  the  place,  till  it  re-appears 
in  the  account  of  Pliny  {Hist.  Xett.,  v.  21)  as  a 
considerable  town,  which,  along  with  its  territory. 
formed  an  independent  state  between  the  Roman 
and  Parthian  Empires.  In  the  second  century  it 
seems  to  have  been  beautified  by  the  Emperor 
Hadrian,  as  may  be  inferred  from  a  statement  of 
Stephanus  of  Byzantium,  as  to  the  name  of  the 
city  having  been  changed  to  Hadrianopnlis  ("  city 
of  Hadrian").  Under  Septimius  Severus  it  be- 
came a  Roman  colony,  and  received  the  jus  Itali- 
cum;  but  it  had  a  government  of  its  own,  and 
was  ruled  by  its  own  laws.  The  most  interesting 
period  in  the  history  of  Tadmor  is  the  time  of 
Odenathus  and  Zenobia.  The  Emperor  Valerian 
being  captured  by  the  1'eisians,  Odenathus,  one 
of  the  citizens  of  Palmyra,  revenged  the  wrongs  of 
the  fallen  emperor,  and  vindicated  the  majesty 
of  Rome.  He  marched  against  the  Persians,  took 
the  province  of  Mesopotamia,  and  defied  Sapor 
beneath  the  walls  of  Ctesiphon  (A.D.  230).  The 
services  thus  rendered  to  Rome  were  so  great,  that 
Odenathus  was  associated  in  the,  sovereignty  with 
Gallienus  (A.I).  '204).  He  enjoyed  his  dignity 
but  a  short  time,  being  murdered  only  three  years 
afterwards.  Zenobia,  his  widow,  succeeded  Ode- 
nathus as  Queen  of  the  East,  and  ruled  the  coun- 
try during  a  period  of  five  years.  In  A.l).  L'71  the 
Emperor  Aurelian  tinned  his  arms  against  her; 
and  having  defeated  her  in  a  pitched  battle  near 
Antioch,  and  in  another  at  Emesa,  he  drove  her 
back  upon  her  desert  home.  He  then  marched 
his  veterans  across  the  parched  plains,  and  invest- 
ed Palmyra.     Zenobia  attempted  to  escape,  but 


was  captured,  and  brought  back  to  the  presence 
of  the  conqueror.  She  was  taken  to  Rome,  and 
there  she  was  led  along  in  front  of  the  triumphant 
Aurelian.  Palmyra,  which  was  taken  in  A.]). 
'-'72,  never  recovered  its  former  opulence.  Twenty 
years  later,  under  the  reign  of  Diocletian,  the 
walls  of  the  city  were  rebuilt.  It  eventually 
became  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  but  never  recovered 
any  importance.  When  the  successors  of  Moham- 
mi'il  extended  their  conquests  beyond  the  con- 
fines of  Arabia,  Palmyra  became  subject  to  the 
caliphs.  From  this  period  Palmyra  seems  to 
have  gradually  fallen  into  decay.  Not  once  is  it 
mentioned  in  the  history  of  the  crusades.  In 
1173  it  was  visited  by  Benjamin  of  Tudela,  who 
found  there,  a  large  Jewish  population,  besides 
Mohammedans  and  Christians.  It  was  again 
visited  in  1751  by  Wood  and  Dawkins.  In  our 
century  many  travellers  have  visited  1  he  place, 
and  their  descriptions  are  very  valuable.  A  com- 
plete list  of  all  travels  till  the  year  1854  is  given 
by  Ritter,  Erdkunde  run  Kleineisien,  vol.  viii.  2d 
division,  3d  section,  pp.  1432  sq. 

Lit.  —  Wood  :  The  Hums  of  Palmyra,  London, 
1753;  Irby  and  Maxglks:  Travels  in  Egyj/t,  etc., 
London,  1N20;  Addison:  /  hnuaseus  and  J'aluiyra  ; 
Porter  :  Handbook  for  Syria  and  Palestine  :  Cas- 
sas,  in  his  Voyage  Pitlares<jue  de  la  Syrie,  tab.  24— 
137  ;  [Myers  :  Remains  of  Lost  Empires ;  Sketches 
of  the  Ruins  nf  Palmyra,  Nineveh,  Babylon,  and 
Persejiolis,  Xew  York,  is".")]  ;  the  arts.  "  Palmyra," 
in  Pauly's  Jleal-Eueyk/njiadie,  and  in  Eksch  u. 

GrUBER's.  E.  OSIANDER,  .Tun. 

TAI-PING  (great  peace),  a  Chinese  religious 
sect  established  by  Hung-Siu-Tsuen,  b.  in  <„  little 
village  thirty  miles  from  Canton,  1813 ;  d.  at 
Nanking,  July  19,  1SG2.  While  on  a  visit  to 
Canton  to  attend  the  official  examinations,  he  re- 
ceived from  I.  J.  Roberts,  an  American  mission- 
ary, a  package  of  tracts  in  Chinese.  Five  years 
afterwards  he  fell  sick,  and  had  visions,  in  which 
an  old  man  with  a  golden  beard  commanded  him 
to  destroy  the  demons  (i.e.,  the  idol-gods)  of  his 
countrymen.  He  then  first  read  the  tracts;  and 
associating  the  man  in  his  visions  with  Christ, 
and  catching  up  several  Christian  ideas,  he  aban- 
doned the  Chinese  religion,  and  started  forth  val- 
iantly to  preach  his  new  faith.  He  retired  to  the 
mountains,  and  gathered  by  1N40  many  converts, 
whom  he  styled  "God-worshippers."  He  carried 
out  his  supposed  commission,  and  destroyed  some 
Buddhist  idols.  This  brought  him  in  conflict 
with  the  government,  so  that  he  again  retired  to 
the  mountains.  In  1N50  he  started  upon  a  new 
enterprise.  44ie  time  was  ripe  for  rebellion  ;  and 
he  shrewdly  proclaimed  himself  as  sent  by  Heaven 
to  drive  out  the  Tartars,  and  set  up  a  native  Chi- 
nese dynasty.  His  standard  was  pushed  victori- 
ously forward.  Nanking  was  captured  in  1N52. 
The  Tai-ping  dynasty  was  founded,  with  himself 
as  the  first  emperor,  under  the  title  Teen-Wang 
( "the  heavenly  king  ").  The  rebels  would  proba- 
bly have  been  able  to  carry  out  their  plans,  had 
they  not  been  defeated  by  the  English  and  French 
troops,  acting  in  concert  with  the  Chinese.  When 
Nanking  was  taken,  Siu-Tsuen  burned  himself 
and  wives  in  his  palace. 

Siu-d'suen's  religious  views  were  a  mixture  of 
Christian  and  Chinese  elements.  He  considered 
Christ  the  oldest  of  the  sons  of  God,  and  himself 
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one  of  the  younger.  In  his  manifestoes  he  grouped 
God  the  Father,  Jesus  Christ,  himself  and  his 
son,  whom  he  styled  the  "Junior  Lord,"  as  the 
co-equal  rulers  of  the  universe.  lie  adopted 
baptism,  but  rejected  the  Lord's  Supper,  allowed 
polygamy  (he  had  himself  a  hundred  and  eighteen 
wives), punished  adultery  and  opium-smoking  with 
death.  Cf.  Holtzjiaxx  rxi>  Zoepefel  :  Lexibm 
filr  Theologic,  s.v.  ;  Encyd.  Brit.,  9th  ed.,  vol.  v. 
p.  052;  McClixtock  and  Strom;,  vol.  ii.  p.  25(1. 

TAIT,  Archibald  Campbell,  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury ;  the  son  of  Craufurd  Tait,  Esq.,  a  Scotch 
lawyer;  was  b.  in  Edinburgh,  Dec.  22,  1811;  d. 
at  Croydon,  Dec.  3,  1882.  After  passing  through 
the  high  school  and  academy  of  Edinburgh,  he 
went  in  1827  to  Glasgow  University,  and  in  1800 
entered  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  graduating  B.A. 
with  first-class  honors,  and  becoming  fellow  and 
tutor.  He  took  a  prominent  part  in  opposing 
Tractarianism,  and  was  one  of  the  four  tutors  who 
entered  a  protest  against  Tract  No.  90,  written 
to  show  that  a  Roman  Catholic  might  sign  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles.  In  1812  he  was  appointed 
Dr.  Arnold's  successor  at  Rugby,  administering 
the  office  with  success.  While  at  Rugby  he  mar- 
ried a  daughter  of  Archdeacon  Spooner.  Mrs. 
Tait  died  Dec.  1,  1878.  In  1850  Mr.  Tait  ac- 
cepted the  deanery  of  Carlisle,  and  became  well 
known  as  a  hard-working  parish  clergyman.  In 
185(1  he  was  appointed  Bishop  of  London,  as  suc- 
cessor of  Dr.  Blomfield;  the  immediate  occasion 
of  the  appointment  being,  as  it  is  supposed,  the 
Queen's  sympathy  for  him  in  the  loss  of  five 
daughters  by  scarlet-fever.  Bishop  Tait  initiated 
the  scheme  for  raising  a  million  pounds  to  meet 
the  deficiency  of  church  accommodation  in  Lon- 
don. In  1S0K  he  was  raised  to  the  see  of  Canter- 
bury, he  having  before  refused  the  archbishopric 
of  York.  Dr.  Tait  presided  over  the  Pan-Angli- 
can synod  at  Lambeth,  July,  1878.  His  only  son 
died  in  1878.  Archbishop  Tait  was  a  representa- 
tive of  Low-Church  views,  and  managed  with 
great  courtesy  and  excellent  judgment  the  cou- 
Hicting  relations  of  the  ritualists,  and  ecclesiastical 
law  of  England.  He  was  a  man  of  sound  piety 
and  practical  common  sense  rather  than  of  pre- 
eminent literary  attainments.  His  relations  to  i 
dissenting  ecclesiastical  bodies  were  friendly,  as 
is  witnessed  by  his  letter  to  the  Evangelical  Alli- 
ance held  in  New  York,  1873.  Among  his  pub- 
lished writings  are  two  volumes  of  -Sermons,  18G1 ; 
The  Dangers  ami  Safeguards  of  Modem  Thcoloi///.  I 
1801;  The  Word  of  God  and  the  Ground  of  Faith,  j 
I8li;j.  1861,  2  parts;  Some  Thoughts  on  the  Duties 
of  the  Church  of  England  (a  clerical  charge),  1870; 
The  Church  of  the  Future  (a  clerical  charge),  lSSO, 
etc.  See  Memorials  of  (Jatharine  and  Craitfurd 
Tait,  by  Rev.  W.  Bexjiam,  London  and  New 
York,  ISMi ;  A.  C.  Bickley  :  A  Sketch  of  the  Public 
Life  of  the  Late  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  [A.  C. 
Tait],  London,  1883;  Laud  and  Tad,  by  a  church- 
man, London,  1883. 

TALLIS,  Thomas,  b.  about  1520;  d.  Nov.  25, 
L>85.  He  was  organist  of  the  Chapel  Roval,  under 
Queen  Elizabeth,  and  has  been  styled  the  "  father 
of  Knglish  cathedral  music."  He'  published,  with 
his  pupil  William  Byrd,  a  collection  of  music  for 
churches,  which  is  still  in  use. 

TALMUD,  written  also  THALMUD  (from  lamad, 
"to  learn  "),is  the  designation  given  by  the  Jews  to 


their  body  of  law  not  comprised  in  the  Pentateuch. 
It  was  long  forbidden  to  reduce  it  to  writing ;  and 
hence  it  bears  the  name  of  the  oral  law,  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  written  law  contained  in  the 
five  books  of  Moses,  of  which  it  professes  to  be 
the  guardian  (hedge)  and  explanation.  Accord- 
ing to  the  rabbis,  the  oral  law  was  necessary  from 
the  beginning  for  the  understanding  of  the  writ- 
ten law,  and  was  actually  given  to  Moses  by  God. 
This  latter  point  they  attempt  to  prove  by  appeal- 
ing to  Exod.  xxiv.  12,  where  the  Lord  declares  to 
Moses,  "  1  will  give  thee  tables  of  stone,  and  a  law, 
and  commandments  which  I  have  written ;  that 
thou  mayest  teach  them."  Of  these  words  we 
have  in  the  Talmud  (Bei-akhoth,  fol.  5  a)  this  cu- 
rious exposition  :  "  The  tables  are  the  ten  com- 
mandments. The  law  is  the  written  law.  The 
commandments  is  the  Mishna.  Which  I  have  writ- 
ten means  the  prophets  and  Hagiographa.  To- 
teach  them  means  the  Gemara.  It  teaches  us  that 
they  were  all  given  to  Moses  from  Sinai."  In 
this  quotation,  mention  is  made  of  the  two  parts 
of  which  the  Talmud  is  composed,' — the  Mishna 
and  the  Gemara.  The  former  is  the  text,  and 
the  latter  the  commentary.  The  name  Talmud 
is  often  restricted,  especially  by  Jewish  writers,  to 
the  Gemara.  The  compiler  of  the  Mishna  (from 
shanah,  "  to  repeat,"  also  "  to  learn  ")  was  Rabbi 
Jehudah,  surnamed  Hak-kadosh,  the  Holy,  and 
llannusi,  the  Prince.  He  is  often  called  simply 
rabbi  by  way  of  eminence.  According  to  Jost, 
he  died  A.D.  219  or  220;  according  to  others, 
shortly  before  the  close  of  the  second  century. 
He  undertook  to  sift  and  reduce  to  order  the  oral 
law.  Such  an  attempt  had  been  made  before 
him,  but  he  completed  the  work.  He  wrote  noth- 
ing down,  but  arranged  every  thing  in  his  mind. 
He  twice  subjected  his  compilation  to  a  revision 
and  correction.  The  doctors  introduced  as  speak- 
ing in  the  Mishna  are  called  Tanaim,  from  the 
Aramaic  form  of  the  root  of  Mishna.  The  Ta- 
naim profess  to  be  the  repeaters  of  tradition.  The 
teachers  of  the  oral  law  were  first  called  scribes 
(Sn/)hrrim),  next  elders  (Zektnim),  next  the  wise 
(t.'httlhamim)  ;  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
A.D.  70,  Tanaim;  after  the  compilation  of  the 
Mishna  till  the  completion  of  the  Gemara,  Amo- 
raim,  lit.,  speakers,  interpreters.  Comp.  Jost's 
Geschichte  des  Judenthums,  ii.  pp.  219  sq. 

The  Mishna  is  divided  into  six  books  or  orders 
(seilarim),  entitled  (1)  Zeruim,  seeds;  (2)  Moed, 
festivals;  Ci)  Nnshim,  women ;  (4)  Nezikim,  dam- 
ages ;  (5)  Koddshiiu,  sacred  things;  (6)  Tohoroth, 
purifications.  Lnder  these  six  orders  there  are 
sixty-three  treatises,  which  are  again  subdivided 
into  chapters.  After  the  completion  of  the  official 
Mishna  by  Rabbi  Jehudah,  additional  laws  were 
collected  by  his  successors:  but  they  were  not 
incorporated  in  the  proper  Mishna,  but  kept 
distinct  from  it;  and  this  is  indicated  by  the 
designation  given  to  these  extra-Mishnaic  laws, 
Darailas,  from  the  word  liar  or  Intra,  which  means 
without.  There  are  also  additions  to  the  Mish- 
na. called  Tosefias,  collected  during  the  third  cen- 
tury. It  was  not  till  the  year  550  A.D.  that  the 
Mishna  was  committed  to  writing  (comp.  Cruet/. : 
Geschichte  der  ,/ttden,  iv.  p.  401).  The  scribes,  by 
setting  up  their  oral  law,  violated  the  strict  in- 
junction not  to  add  to  the  law  of  Moses  (Deut. 
iv.  2).      Traditional   precepts  additional   to  the 
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written  law  were  at  an  early  date  current  in  Israel. 
Isaiah  complains  of  these  human  ordinances  (Isa. 
xxix.  !■>);  and  our  Lord  charged  the  Pharisees 
with  making  the  word  of  (iod  of  none  effect  by 
their  traditions.  The  oral  law,  instead  of  secur- 
ing the  observance  of  the  written  law,  superseded 
it.  Very  sip, nilieantly  is  it  said  in  the  Book  Sohar, 
"The  grave  of  Moses  is  the  Mishna,  and  there- 
fore no  man  knoweth  of  his  sepulchre  unto  this 
day."  The  Saddncees  rejected  the  divine  author- 
ity of  the  oral  law;  and  so  do  the  Karaites,  who 
arose  in  (he  eighth  century,  and  who,  though  few 
in  number,  still  exist  as  a  distinct  sect.  The 
Mishna  was  not  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  Jewish 
doctors.  On  its  basis  they  formed  the  Gemara, 
a  word  meaning  complement,  or  doctrine;  for  it 
can  bear  both  these  significations.  The  Gemara. 
exhibits  the  opinions  and  discussions  of  the  wise 
men  on  the  Mishna.  There  are  two  Gemaras, 
called  the  Jerusalemitie  and  the  Babylonian,  both 
expounding  the  same  Mishnaic  text.  It  was  at 
Tiberias,  near  the  close  of  the  fourth  century, 
that,  the  redaction  of  what  is  commonly  called 
the  Jerusalemitie  Talmud  was  finished.  Hence 
its  proper  title  should  be,  not  the  Talmud  of 
Jerusalem,  but  the  Palestinian  or  Western  Tal- 
mud. Its  compilation  is  often  attributed  to  Rabin 
Jochanan  of  Tiberias,  who,  however,  only  began 
the  work,  being  the  first  of  the  Amnraim,  or  doc- 
tors of  the  Gemara. 

The  Bal  >vlonian  Talmud  had  for  its  chief  com- 
piler Rabbi  Ashe,  head,  till  127  A. I).,  of  the 
school  of  Sura  in  Babylon  ;  but  its  completion  was 
reserved  for  Rabbi  Abina,  who  died  in  498,  and 
who  is  regarded  as  the  last  of  the  Gema.ric  doc- 
tors. The  mass  of  traditions  ascribed  falsely  to 
Moses  went  on  increasing  from  age  to  age  by  the 
addition  of  the  sayings  of  later  doctors;  and  thus, 
like  a  snowball,  the  longer  it  rolled,  the  greater 
the  bulk  of  the  conglomeration. 

It  should  be  stated  that  only  a  portion  of  the 
treatises  o£  the  Mishna  have  their  commentary 
in  the  Gemara.  The  Babylonian  Talmud  is 
much  more  highly  esteemed  by  the  Jews  than 
the  Jerusalemitie,  and  is  about  four  times  as 
large  as  the  latter.  It  contains  two  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  forty-seven  leaves,  or  double 
that  number  of  folio  pages.  Its  paging  in  the 
various  editions  is  kept  uniform,  to  facilitate  ref- 
erence. The  Mishna  is  written,  for  the  most 
part,  in  Hebrew  in  its  later  form,  with  a  mixture 
of  foreign  words  (Aramaic,  Greek,  and  Latin). 
It  is  composed  with  extreme  conciseness;  the  aim 
in  expression  being  to  use  the  fewest  words  pos- 
sible, so  as  not  to  overburden  the  memory,  when 
it  was  unlawful  to  write  down  the  oral  law.  The 
language  of  the  Gemara  is  a  corrupt  Chaldee  or 
Aramaic.  The  Talmud  is  without  vowel-points, 
and  abounds  in  abbreviations.  Delitzseh  speci- 
fies brachylogy  as  characteristic  of  its  style. 
Deutsch  affirms,  that,  "  in  the  whole  realm  of 
learning,  there  is  scarcely  a  single  branch  of  study 
to  be  compared  for  its  difficulty  to  the  Talmud." 
Lightfoot,  in  the  preface  to  his  Ihinr  Jf/-bniicir 
"I  Talnuulicm,  thus  depicts  the  unattractivencss 
of  the  Talmudio  writings:  "The  almost  uncon- 
querable difficulty  of  the.  style,  the  frightful  rough- 
ness of  the  language,  and  the  amazing  emptiness 
and  sophistry  of  the  matters  handled,  do  torture, 
vex,  and  tire  him  that  reads  them.  In  no 


writers  is  greater  or  equal  trifling."  But  he  adds, 
"  And  yet  in  none  is  greater  or  so  great  benefit." 
And  he  maintains  that.  Christians  "may  render 
them  most  usefully  serviceable  to  their  studies. 
and  most  eminently  tending  to  the  interpretation 
of  the  New  Testament." 

The  Talmud  treats  of  a  vast  variety  of  sub- 
jects. There  are  separate  works  on  its  civil  and 
criminal  law,  its  religious  philosophy,  its  ethics, 
its  psychology,  its  education,  mathematics,  medi- 
cine, magic,  geography,  zoology,  botany,  etc. 
Dr.  Pick,  in  his  article  on  the  Talmud,  referred 
to  below,  gives  the  titles  of  monographs  on  all 
these  subjects.  The  Talmud  is  described  by 
Disraeli,  in  his  Oniius  nf  Judaism,  as  containing 
a  "prodigious  mass  of  contradictory  opinions,  an 
infinite  number  of  casuistical  cases,  a  logic  of 
scholastic  theology,  some  recondite  wisdom  and 
much  rambling  dotage,  many  puerile  tales  and 
Oriental  fancies,  ethics  and  sophisms,  reasonings 
and  unreasoning*,  subtle  solutions,  and  maxims 
and  riddles.  Nothing  in  human'  life  seems  to 
have  happened  which  these  doctors  have  not  per- 
plexed or  provided  against.'' 

It  is  not  necessary  to  take  much  trouble  to  find 
in  the  Talmud  places  illustrating  these  charges. 
Wagenseil  (Telea  lijnea,  p.  587)  refers  to  the  very 
first  words  of  the  Mishna  to  show  the  contradic- 
tory opinions  which  are  brought  together  in  the 
Talmud.  It  begins  with  the  question  regarding 
the  time  of  evening  prayer.  The  answer  of  the 
Mishna  and  Gemara  to  this  simple  question  will 
be  found  in  Pressel's  article  on  the  Talmud,  in 
the  first  edition  of  Ilerzog's  Ileal- /Cm-i/Uojiiulie. 
Those  who  have  the  patience  to  read  it  will  admit 
that  it  fully  establishes  the  point  for  which 
Wagenseil  made  the  reference.  Two  distinct  cur- 
rents of  teaching  may  lie  traced  in  the  Talmud. 
These  are  denominated  respectively  Halakha  and 
Haggadha.  Halakha  from  halalh,  ("  to  go  ")  means 
the  way  which  one  ought  to  go.  rule,  authoritative 
precept.  Haggadha  is  literally  what  is  said,  de- 
clared. It  is  homiletical  teaching,  intended  to 
edify,  console,  or  even  to  entertain,  and  combines 
instruction  with  parable  and  legend.  The  Tal- 
mud commends  the  study  of  the  oral  law  above 
that  of  the  written  word  of  God.  "  Attend,  my 
sou,  to  the  words  of  the  scribes  rather  than  to 
the  law  of  Moses"  (Tract,  dillin.,  fob  7.1  a). 
"He  who  goes  from  the  Halakha  to  the  written 
word  has  no  more  peace"  (Tract.  Clmi/ii/ah,  iol. 
10  a).  A  man  is  directed  to  divide  his  time  into 
three  parts,  and  to  devote  one-third  of  it  to  the 
written  law,  one-third  to  the  Mishna.,  and  one- 
third  to  the  Gemara.  And  the  man  who  trans- 
gresses the  words  of  the  scribes  is  pronounced 
worthy  of  deatli  (Tract.  Eruhiu,  21  b).  Such 
views 'of  the  Talmud  are  now  discarded  by  the 
more  enlightened  Jews.  But  there  has  been  of 
late  a  persistent  attempt  made  by  Jews,  who  own 
its  human  origin,  to  glorify  the  Talmud  at  the 
expense,  of  the  Xew  Testament.  Deutsch 's  cele- 
brated article,  which  appeared  in  The  Quarterly 
Jtirinr,  London,  October,  1807,  is  the  best  known 
essay  of  this  kind  in  the  English  language.  But 
it  is  only  one  of  a  considerable  number  of  writ- 
ings having  the  same  aim.  Deutsch  makes  Chris- 
tianity to  have  appropriated  the  teaching  of  the 
Jewish  doctors  of  the  Mishnaic  period,  and  "  to 
have  carried  those  golden  germs,  hidden  in  the 
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schools  and  among  the  silent  community  of  the 
learned,  into  the  market  of  humanity."  He 
would  have  us  to  regard  even  Paul's  doctrine 
concerning  faith  as  genuine  Pharisaism  !  "  The 
faith  of  the  heart — the  dogma  prominently  dwelt 
upon  by  Paul  —  was  a  thing  that  stood  much 
higher  with  the  Pharisees  than  the  outward  law. 
It  was  a  thing,  they  said,  not  to  be  commanded 
by  any  ordinance,  yet  was  greater  than  all. 
'  Ever\-  thing,'  is  one  of  their  adages.  '  is  in  the 
hands  of  Heaven,  save  the  fear  of  Heaven.'" 
How  any  one  who  had  read  Paul's  writings  could 
make  faith  in  his  system  of  doctrine  identical 
with  the  simple  fear  of  Cod  may  well  excite 
astonishment.  The  adage  which  Deiitsch  quotes, 
and  which  is  a  rabbinical  commonplace,  is  dia- 
metrically opposed  to  the  great  principle  of  sal- 
vation by  grace,  which  Paul  so  strongly  insisted 
on  (cornp.  Eph.  ii.  1-10),  and  contradicts  the 
Old  Testament,  which  expressly  teaches  that  it  is 
in  the  power  of  God  to  infuse  his  fear  into  the 
heart  of  man.  ■'  I  will  put  my  fear  in  their 
hearts,"  is  a  promise  which  the  Lord  has  actually 
made  (.)er.  xxxii.  40,  comp.  xxxi.  30 ;  Ps.  lxxxvi. 
11;  Dent.  xxx.  6). 

It  is  matter  of  debate  whether  or  not  the  Tal- 
mud sanctions  the  doctrine  of  original  sin.  Graetz 
and  Deutseh  deny  that  it  does.  But  .lost  ( <je*<:h. 
il .  J  ml.,  i.  'Jti.jj  expresses  the  opposite  view.  .Some 
Christian  writers  have  affirmed  that  the  teaching 
of  the  rabbis  on  this  subject  does  not  differ  from 
the  orthodox  doctrine  of  the  church.  But  Vitringa 
(Olurrr.  Sac,  L.,  iii.,  C,  ix.)  shows  that  the  differ- 
ence between  them  is  real  and  important.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Jewish  doctors,  it  is  the  connection  of 
the  soul  with  the  body  that  produces  the  //<?/«•/■  rn, 
the  evil  disposition.  Borrowing  from  Platouism 
or  ( )rii  :ntal  sources,  they  make  the  body  the  origi- 
nating cause  of  the  inclination  to  sin.  To  adopt 
the  language  of  Vitringa,  the  church  places  the 
seat  of  corruption  in  the  mind;  the  svna2.oo.ue, 
in  the  body.  ° 

Among  the  questions  debated  by  the  wise  men 
in  Israel  was  one  which  is  freely  discussed  in  the 
present  day;  viz.,  "Is  life  worth  living?"  For 
full  two  years  and  a  half  the  schools  of  Sham- 
mai  and  Hillel  contended  on  the  point  whether  it 
were  better  for  man  to  have  been  created  or  not. 
When  at  last  a  vote  was  taken,  a  majority  de- 
clared that  it  would  have  been  better  for  "man 
not  to  have  been  created.  To  this  decision  the 
addition  was  made,  that,  since  man  is  in  being, 
he  is  to  be  very  careful  in  his  actions  (Ernhi'n, 
2).  We  are  utterly  at  a  loss  to  understand  how 
(iraet-z  (Oe.srli.,  iv.  L'35),  Deutseh,  and  others  could 
assert  that  the  Mishna,  as  distinguished  from  the 
Geniara,  knows  nothing  of  a  hell.  If  this  were 
true,  then  we  might  vindicate  for  the  New  Tes- 
tament independence  of  Mishnaic  teaching  on 
this  point.  But  that  treatise  of  the  Mishna,  the 
Pirke  Aboth,  from  which  Deutseh  has  culled  his 
choicest  sentences,  contains  in  its  first  chapter 
these  words:  "The  wise  have  said.  Every  one 
who  talks  much  with  the  woman  (his  own  wife, 
as  the  context  shows)  lavs  up  evil  for  himself, 
and  ceases  from  the  words  of  the  law,  and  his 
end  is  — he  shall  inherit  hell  (Gehenna)." 

M  hatever  may  be  stated  to  the  contrary,  the 
lalmud,  in  opposition  to  the  Old  Testament, 
sanctions  astrology.     It  is  true,  that  in  one  place 


it  is  taught  that  a  majority  of  the  rabbis  (not 
all)  maintained  that  Israel  was  not  under  the 
influence  of  the  stars,  as  the  heathen  nations 
confessedly  are  (Shabbath,  fol.  156).  Eashi  ex- 
plains that  God  changed  the  names  of  Abram 
and  Sarai  to  Abraham  and  Sarah,  in  order  that 
they  might  escape  the  baleful  influence  of  the 
stars,  and  have  a  son.  Astrology,  as  affecting  all, 
without  exception,  is  taught  in  various  places  in 
the  Talmud  (comp.  McCaul:  Old  Paths,  chap, 
xxiii.). 

"  Life,  children,  and  a  livelihood  depend  not  on 
merit,  but  on  the  influence  of  the  stars.  .  .  .  An 
eclipse  of  the  sun  is  an  evil  sign  to  the  nations  of 
the  world.  An  eclipse  of  the  moon  is  an  evil  sign 
to  Israel;  for  Israel  reckons  by  the  moon,  the  nations 
of  the  world,  by  the  sun." 

The  virtue  of  amulets  is  recognized  both  in 
the  Mishna  and  in  the  Geniara.  The  Mishna 
(Shabbath,  fol.  61  a)  teaches  it  is  not  lawful  to 
go  forth  on  the  sabbath  with  an  amulet  that  is 
not  approved.  An  approved  amulet  is  one  that 
has  cured  three  men  (comp.  Buxtorf :  Lex.  Tal- 
mud., p.  2057,  under  Qamla).  The  charm  pre- 
scribed in  the  Talmud  for  the  scratch  and  bite 
of  a  mad  dog  has  been  often  quoted.  It  is  an 
extraordinary  specimen  of  profane  folly.  We 
give  the  briefer  and  less  known  statement  of  the 
way  by  which  we  may  obtain  a  sight  of  the  mis- 
chievous demons,  invisible  to  ordinary  eyes,  who 
wear  out  the  clothes  of  the  rabbis  by  rubbing 
against  them,  cause  bruised  legs,  and  want  of 
room  at  the  sermon  :  — 

"  Whosoever  wishes  to  see  them,  let  him  take  the 
interior  covering  of  a  black  eat,  the  daughter  of  a 
first-born  black  cat,  which  is  also  the  daughter  of 
a  first-horn,  ami  let  him  burn  it  in  the  fire,  and  pul- 
verize it,  and  let  him  then  fill  his  eyes  with  it,  and 
he  will  see  them,"  etc.  (Berakhoth,  fol.  o'  a). 

The  little  effect,  it  has  been  rightly  observed, 
produced  on  the  minds  of  the  scribes  and  Phari- 
sees by  the  display  of  divine  power  in  the  mira- 
cles wrought  by  our  Lord  and  his  disciples,  was 
largely  owing  to  their  faith  in  charms  and  magical 
arts.  They  forgot  the  teaching  of  the  law  of 
Closes,  for  the  observance  of  which  they  could 
profess  such  zeal  (Dent,  xviii.  10-12). 

It  is  idle  to  quote  from  the  Talmud  examples 
of  teaching  similar  to  what  we  read  in  the  Gos- 
pels, and  thence  to  argue  the  dependence  of  the 
latter  on  the  former.  The  Gospels  were,  we 
know,  extant  in  a  permanent  written  form  long 
before  the  Mishna  was  compiled,  and  centuries 
before  it  was  reduced  to  writing.  And  what  if 
authorities  for  Talmudic  sayings  analogous  to 
words  in  the  New  Testament  can  be  shown  to 
have  imbibed  instruction  from  Christians  ?  This 
can  be  done.  The  Mishnaic  doctor  Pabbi  Eliezer, 
to  whom  1  striking  saying,  very  like  one  uttered 
by  our  Lord,  is  credited,  confessed  to  Rabbi  Akiba 
that  he  had  intercourse  with  James,  a  disciple  of 
Jesus  of  Nazareth,  and  that  he  was  greatly  pleased 
with  instruction  which  James  communicated  to 
him  as  he  had  heard  it  from  Jesus  (Aboda  Sara, 
fol.  Hi,  17).  So  Jonathan  ben  Joseph,  whose  teach- 
ing (Tract,  .hum,  85  b)  strikingly  resembles  that 
of  our  Saviour  concerning  the  sabbath,  is  said  to 
have  had  much  intercourse  with  Christians  (comp. 
Biesenthal:  Zur  Gexrhichte  derchrisll.  Kirehe,  elites 
Kap.).     Biesenthal  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
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the  Mishna.  (Tract.  Meyillult,  cap.  1,  9)  prohibits 
the  use  of  Christian  phrases  in  the  public  prayers 
of  the  synagogue.  Expressions  recognized  as  of 
Christian  origin  were  actually  hoard,  according 
to  the  testimony  of  the  Mishna,  at  the  public  wor- 
ship of  the  Jews.  It  is  admitted,  too,  that  the 
Talmud  has  borrowed  from  the  neighbors  of  the 
Babylonian  Jews  superstitious  views,  and  prac- 
tices notoriously  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  Judaism 
(Graetz,  iv.  p.  410).  Why,  then,  may  it  not  have 
appropriated  Christian  sentiments  also? 

Of  the  rabbis  whose  life  and  teaching  are  re- 
lated in  the  Talmud,  none  has  of  late  years  been 
so  much  spoken  of  as  llillel,  who  was  still  alive, 
when  our  Saviour  was  born.  The  attempt  has 
been  repeatedly  made  to  represent  Jesus  as  stand- ! 
ing  in  the  relation  of  dependence  on  llillel,  as  | 
having  appropriated  his  doctrines,  and  given  them 
a  wider  circulation.  To  give  some  plausibility  to 
this  attempt,  even  the  few  sayings  of  Hillel  which 
can  fairly  be  compared  with  words  of  our  Lord 
have  been  sometimes  mistranslated.  But  Ilillel's 
whole  bearing  toward  the  traditions  of  the  elders 
was  the  very  opposite  of  Christ's.  According  to 
Hillel,  the  unlearned  man,  who  is  not  a  student 
of  the  oral  law,  cannot  be  pious  (Pirke  Abolh,  ii. 
o  ;  Am  haarets  lo  chasid).  Ilillel's  famous  saying 
about  not  doing  to  others  what  we  should  not 
like  to  be  done  to  ourselves  is,  as  Jost  observes, 
repeated  by  him  as  a  rule  with  which  people  were 
familiar.  It  is  not  an  original  thought  of  his ; 
and,  unlike  the  "  Golden  Rule  "  enunciated  by 
Christ,  it  sets  forth  only  the  nei/alire  side  of  our 
duty  to  our  neighbor.  A  full  and  fair  statement 
of  what  the  Talmud  contains  regarding  Hillel  is 
the  best  answer  to  the  attempt  to  degrade  Jesus 
from  his  unique  position  of  having  none  of  the 
sons  of  men  worthy  to  be  placed  on  a  line  with 
him.  Indeed,  the  account  which  Jost  gives  of 
Hillel  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  show  how  absurd 
it  is  to  think  of  comparing  him  with  our  Saviour 
(comp.  Jost's  Gesch.  <les  Jwl.,  i.  pp.  254-270,  and 
Delitzseli's  Jesus  unci  Hillel.  The  English  reader 
may  consult  Schaff's  History  of  the  (Jhrislian 
Church,  i.  pp.  159  sq.).  The  precious  sayings 
ascribed  to  Hillel  and  others,  which  have  been 
extracted  from  the  Talmud,  are,  to  use  Da  Costa's 
language,  "  ;i  few  bright  pearls  found  at  the  bot- 
tom of  an  immense  heap  of  rubbish." 

Hillel's  disciples,  who  were  the  contemporaries 
of  Christ,  and  leading  scribes  of  his  day,  must 
have  been  extraordinary  men.  The  Talmud  tells 
us  of  them,  that  "thirty  of  them  were  as  worthy 
as  Moses  to  have  the  Shechinah  resting  on  them. 
Thirty  others  were  as  worthy  as  Joshua,  the  son 
of  Nun,  that  for  them  the  sun  should  stand  still." 
The  least  of  all  of  them  knew,  among  other  things, 
"the  language  of  demons,  the  language  of  palm- 
trees,  and  the  language  of  the  ministering  angels  " 
(Baca  Baihra,  fob  13-1  a).  The  knowledge  of 
these  languages  was  in  order  to  use  enchantments. 
This  is  what  the  Talmud  has  to  say  of  the  Jewish 
leaders  who  would  not  acknowledge  the  claims  of 
Jesus. 

One  is  interested  to  know  what  the  Talmud 
relates  concerning  the  Founder  of  Christianity 
and  his  church.  Those  who  have  investigated 
this  subject  (Wagenseil:  Telea  lgnea,  pp.  57  sq.) 
allow,  that  in  the  Mishna,  as  distinguished  from 
the  Gemara,  no  word  of  blasphemy  against  Christ 


can  be  .found.  There  are,  however,  allusions  to 
Christian  practices  even  in  the  Mishna  (Biesen- 
thal,  ubi  su/ira).  The  horrid  blasphemies  against 
.Jesus  contained  in  the  Gemara,  the  older  Jews, 
fearful  of  persecution,  tried  to  refer  to  another 
Jesus  than  the  author  of  the  Christian  religion. 
I!ut  modern  Jews  have,  abandoned  this  evasion. 
The  English  reader  will  find  the  principal  blas- 
phemous passages  reflecting  on  the  origin  and 
character  of  our  Saviour  in  Lardncr's  (Collection 
of  Jeirish  and  Heal  hen  Testimonies  (chap.  v.).  He 
will  see  there  that  the  rabbis  have  exhibited  the 
same  malicious  spirit  of  foul  invention  against  the 
Koman  general  Titus,  and  he  may  form  his  own 
judgment  of  the  trustworthiness  of  the  Talmud 
on  historical  questions,  .lost  confesses  (i.  p.  404, 
nulu)  that  the  Babylonian  rabbis  are  in  error 
beyond  conception  in  regard  to  the  time  of  Jesus, 
making  him  to  have  lived  a  hundred  years  too 
early,  and  that,  in  regard  to  the  early  Christians, 
the  rabbis  of  the  third  or  fourth  century  grope 
entirely  in  the  dark,  and  have  recourse  to  unjus- 
tifiable fables.  The  unmentionable  calumnies 
fabricated  against  the  mother  of  Jesus  (they  call 
her  Stada  :  see  Buxtorf  :  Lex.  Talrn.,  pp.  1458  sip) 
are  perhaps  without  a  parallel.  The  account  of 
the  trial  of  Christ's  five  disciples  (given  also  by 
Lardner)  is  one  of  the  strangest  specimens  of  trans- 
parent fiction,  and  of  silly  trifling  with  the  words 
of  Scripture.  In  the  Basel  edition  of  the  Talmud 
the  blasphemies  against  Christ  are  omitted. 

The  Mishna  has  been  translated  by  Surenhu- 
sius,  Rabe,  and  Jost.  But,  though  a  translation  of 
the  whole  Talmud  has  been  promised  and  begun, 
there  is  yet  no  complete  version  of  it  in  any  lan- 
guage. In  an  age  in  which  the  sacred  books  of 
all  nations  are  made  accessible  to  those  who  can- 
not study  them  in  the  original,  those  who  speak 
of  the  inexhaustible  mine  of  wisdom  hidden  in 
the  Talmud  ought  not  to  suffer  it  to  be  concealed 
in  a  language  which  few  can  read.  Geiger  (Jii- 
dische  Zeitschrift,  1869,  p.  197)  affirms  that  even 
Ewald,  the  celebrated  Hebrew  grammarian,  could 
not  accurately  understand  and  translate  a  single 
sentence  of  the  Talmud.  [M.  Schwah  has  begun 
a  translation  into  French  of  Le  Talmud  de  Jeru- 
salem, Paris,  1872  sqq.,  torn.  5,  1882. ] 

Lit.  —  The  arts,  in  Herzog's  Hcal-Ency/Jujid- 
die,  by  Press  el,  in  Kitto's  Cyclop.,  by  Dr.  S. 
Daviosox,  and  in  McClintock  and  Strong's 
Cyrlo/i.,  by  Dr.  Pick  (the  last  criticises  sharply 
the  misrepresentations  in  Deutsch's  essay  above 
mentioned);  Buxtorf  :  Synaij.  Judaiea,  Basel, 
1001;  Eisexmengei:  :  linldecldes  J  iidenlltum,\\o- 
nigsberg,  1711  (written  with  great  bitterness,  but 
containing  a  storehouse  of  material,  and  still  very 
frequently  referred  to  by  German  authors);  Wolf: 
Jidiliollicca  Hilinra,  Hamburg,  1715-33,  4  vols., 
vol.  2;  McCaul:  Old  Paths,  Loud.,  1816  (compares 
in  an  excellent  spirit  the  principles  and  doctrines 
of  modern  Judaism  with  the  religion  of  Moses  and 
the  prophets) ;  Zuxz  :  Die  gottesdienstlichen  Vor- 
lrni/e  der  Jiiden,  Berlin,  1832;  Jost  :  Ceschichte  d. 
Judenthums,  Leipzig,  1857-59,  3  vols.,  Bticher  2-4 
(is  more  impartial  than  Graetz:  ( leschiehte  dcr 
Juih'u,  Band  iv.);  Biesexthal:  Zur  Geschichte 
der  ehrislliclien  Kin-lie,  3d  ed.,  Berlin,  1856  (is  valu- 
able for  its  use  of  Talmudic  sources)  ;  Schuef.r: 
Neutestamentliche  Zeilt/eseliiclite,  Leipzig,  1874;  The 
Talmud,   London,   1878,    by  Dr.    Barclay,  late 
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Bishop  of  Jerusalem  (d.  1881);  Weber:  System 
der  altsynagogalen  Paldstinixchen  Theologie  (ed.  by 
Delitzsch  and  Schnedermanu),  Leip.,  1880;  Ham- 
burger: Real-Encgk.  fur  Jiitu  I  u.  Talmud;  [I.  iM. 
Rabbis  wicz  :  Kritische  U<bersicht  d.  gerammt-u.- 
riiize/riiisi/abcn  d.  habylon.  Talmud  seit  14-84,  Miin- 
chen,  1877 ;  and  Legislation  civile  (lit  Thalmud, 
Paris,  1.S80,  5  vols.  ;  A.  Wi'xsche:  Der  Talmud, 
Zurich,  1*78,  40  pp.  :  and  Der  jerusalemisehe  Tal- 
mud in  seinen  haggadis.  liestandtheilcn,  ~um  ersten 
Male  ins  Deutsche  uberlragen,  1880 ;  P.J.  Hershon  : 
A  Talmudic  Miscellany,  London,  1880;  and  Treas- 
ures of  the  Talmud,  1881;  Berliner:  Beilriige  zur 
liebriuschen  Grammaiik  im  Talmud  u.  Midrasr/i, 
Berlin,  1870;  M.  Jacobson :  Versuch  eincr  Psy- 
chologic ties  Talmud,  Hamburg,  1878;  J.  Stern: 
Die  Frau  im  Talmud,  Zurich,  1879;  J.  Bergel: 
Sludien  iiber  die  naturwissenscl/aftlichen  Kenntnisse 
der  Talmudislen,  Leipzig,  1880 ;  M.  Joel  :  Der 
Talmud  ;..  die  griechische  Sprache,  Breslau,  1880; 
A.  PIaiin:  The  Rabbinical  Dialectics,  Cincinnati, 
1^81;  Ph.  Lederer:  Lehrbuch  zum  Selbslunterricht 
im  babglonischen  Talmud,  Pressburg,  1881 ;  B. 
Zuckermann:  Materialien  zur  Entirickelung  der 
alljudischen  Zeitreclinuug  im  Talmud,  Breslau,  1882; 
W.  H.  Lowe:  The  Afislma  on  which  the  Palestinian 
Talmud  rests,  Cambridge,  1882 ;  B.  Spiers  :  77<e 
School  System  of  the  Talmud,  London,  1882.  For 
a  Talmudical  lexicon,  see  J.  Levy  :  Worterbuch, 
Leipzig,  1875  sq.].  DUNLOP  MOORE. 

TAM'MUZ,  a  sun-god,  worshipped  with  pecul- 
iar rites  by  women  among  the  Chaldaeans,  and 
even  in  Jerusalem  (Ezek.  viii.  14).  In  Babylon, 
and  also  in  the  Jewish  sacred  year,  his  month 
was  from  June  20  to  July  20,  the  time  when  the 
days  begin  to  shorten ;  in  Jerusalem  in  the  autumn, 
when  the  nights  begin  to  be  longer  than  the  days. 
His  annual  festival,  which  celebrated  his  supposed 
death  and  resurrection,  was  a  time  of  mourning, 
followed  by  one  of  joy.  The  old  (Cyril  of  Alex- 
andria and  Jerome)  and  the  majority  of  the  new 
commentators  connect  Tammuz  and  Adonis,  who 
was  similarly  mourned  for.  In  the  beautiful 
story  of  Istar"s  descent  to  Hades,  Lenormant 
{Premieres  eivUisaliiins,  vol.  ii.  pp.  82-!)!))  sees  the 
Tammuz  legend,  because  Istar  is  the  widow  of 
the  "Son  of  life,"  Du-mu-zi  (D  M  Z)  or  Du-zi, 
which  he  thinks  was  changed  into  T  M  Z,  as 
might  easily  be,  in  view  of  the  frequency  with 
which  D  and  T  exchange  places.  Tammuz  was 
the  name  of  the  fourth  month  of  the  Jewish 
sacred  year.  See  W.  Baudissin:  Stwlien  zur 
semitisehen  Religionsgeschickte,  vol.  i.  pp.  300  sq. ; 
Schrader:  Keilinschriften  a.  das  A.  T.,2d  ed. 
p.  425. 

TANCHELM,  or  TANCHELIN,  or  TANQUE- 
LIN,  is  a  characteristic  specimen  of  that  peculiar 
kind  of  opponents  which  arose  in  various  places, 
towards  the  close  of  the  eleventh  and  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  twelfth  century,  attacking,  sometimes 
the  dead  dogmas  of  the 'scholastic  speculation, 
sometimes  the  hypocrisy  and  corruption  of  the 
clergy,  but  sometimes,  also,  the  whole  fabric  of 
the  Church  of  Home.  Thus  Tanchelm  rejected 
not  only  the  Pope,  the  bishops,  the  clergy,  but 
the  whole  existing  church,  which  he  designated 
as  a  liigauae'ta.  The  true  church  comprised  only 
his  followers,  for  he  alone  had  the  fulness  of  the 
spirit  of  God.  He  preached  in  Holland,  and 
caused  great  disturbances,  as  he  was  generally  re- 


ceived by  women  and  persons  of  the  lower  classes 
as  an  angel  from  heaven.  From  Utrecht  he  was 
expelled  by  the  Archbishop  of  Cologne,  lie  after- 
wards appeared  at  Bruges  and  Antwerp ;  finally 
he  was  killed  on  board  a  vessel,  by  a  priest,  1124 
or  1125.  The  followers  were  brought  back  into 
the  church  by  St.  JSTorbert.  See  Epislola  Trajec- 
tensis  eccl.  ad  Fridericitm  Archiepiscopum  Colonien- 
sem,  in  Tengnagel,  Collectio  velerwn  monument., 
Ingolstadt,  1612,  and  in  D'Argentre,  Collectio 
judieiorum,  Liege,  1728,  torn.  i.        XEUDECKEK. 

TANCRED  OF  BOLOGNA,  sometimes  but 
mistakenly  designated  as  Tancredus  de  Corneto, 
was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  canonists  of  his 
time ;  taught  at  Bologna  since  1210,  and  was  in 
1226  made  archdeacon  at  the  cathedral.  His 
Summa  de  matrimonio  was  written  between  1210 
and  1213.  The  first  printed  edition  of  it,  by 
Simon  Schard  (Cologne,  1563),  is  much  inter- 
polated. The  best  edition  is  that  by  Agathon 
Wunderlich,  Gottingen,  1841.  Of  much  greater 
importance  is  his  Ordn  judiciarius,  written  in 
1214,  often  re-edited,  and  steadily  used  for  many 
centuries.  Best  edition  by  Bergmann,  Gottin- 
gen, ,1842.  "     H.  F.  JACOBSON. 

TAOISM  is  a  popular  and  widespread  religion 
of  China,  recognized  by  the  government,  which, 
in  A.D.  1015,  granted  large  tracts  of  land  as  an 
endowment  for  its  pope,  or  hereditary  chief,  whose 
name  is  Chang,  and  title,  Heavenly  Master,  and 
who  lives  on  the  Lung-hu  mountain,  in  the  de- 
partment of  Kwang-hsin,  Chiang-hsi.  Taoism 
was  originaUy  not  an  organized  religion,  but  x 
mass  of  indigenous  Chinese  superstitions,  a  belief 
in  magic  and  kindred  hallucinations.  Its  priests 
were  necromancers,  and  its  objects  of  worship 
were  spirits.  Under  the  rivalry  of  Buddhism, 
introduced  from  India  A.D.  65,  Taoism  was  de- 
veloped into  a  religion  with  idols,  temples,  mon- 
asteries, and  public  services.  The  three  great 
idols  found  in  Taoist  temples  are  called  San 
Ch'ing  ("The  Three  Holy  Ones");  viz.,  "The 
Perfect  Holy  One,"  "The  Highest  Holy  One" 
(Lao-tsze),  and  "  The  Greatest  Holy  One."  But, 
besides  this  triad,  Taoism  owns  innumerable  gods. 
Confucius  unhappily  ignored,  rather  than  op- 
posed, the  base  superstitions  out  of  which  Tao- 
ism sprang,  and  so  did  nothing  to  destroy  their 
force.  The  latter  now  makes  common  cause  with 
Buddhism  ;  so  that  the  shaven  Buddhist  and  the 
"yellow-topped"  Taoist  "priests,"  (so  called)  are 
seen  officiating  side  by  side  in  the  same  service. 
Frequent  attempts  have  been  made  to  unite  the 
sects,  but  the  Taoists  have  always  refused  to 
adopt  the  celibacy  of  the  Buddhists.  One  fea- 
ture of  Taoism  is  its  eschatology.  It  teaches  that 
each  one  has  three  souls,  one  of  which  remains 
with  the  corpse,  one  with  the  spirit-tablet,  while 
the  third  is  carried  off  to  purgatory,  which  con- 
sists "of  ten  courts  of  justice,  situated  at  the 
bottom  of  a  givat  ocean  which  lies  down  in  the 
depths  of  the  earth."  The  soul  can  pass  through 
endless  transmigrations ;  and,  if  its  punishments 
do  not  improve  it,  it  is  assigned  to  an  endless 
hell.  Some  become  "immortals"  without  pass- 
ing through  purgatory.  The  offerings  of  the 
living,  and  the  services  of  the  priests  (either 
Buddhist  or  Taoist).  deliver  souls  from  purga- 
tory. The  two  most  important  functions  of  a 
Taoist  priest  are,  (1)  to  deliver  unfortunate  per- 
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.sons  from  the  domination  of  evil  spirits,  and  (2) 
to  choose  grave-sites.  He.  does  the  first  by  writ- 
ing charms,  and  preparing  amulets.  The  head 
of  the  religion  has  unrivalled  skill  in  this  way. 
"  It  is  said,  that  about  his  residence  on  the  Luug- 
hu  mountain  there  are  thousands  of  jars  in  rows, 
all  tenanted  by  demons  whom  the  great  magician 
has  shut  up  in  them."  The  second  function  is 
very  important;  for,  if  a  proper  spot  be  not  select- 
ed, "the  spirit  of  the  dead  is  made  unhappy,  and 
avenges  itself  by  causing  sickness  and  other 
calamities  to  the  relatives  who  have  not  taken 
sufficient  care  for  its  repose."  The  Tfioist  priest 
selects  the  site  on  geomantic  principles. 

Lit.  —  R.  K.  Douglas:  Confucianism  and  Ta- 
ouism,  London, 1879 ;  Jajiks  Lkgok:  The  Reli- 
gions of  China,  London,  1880  (from  which  the 
above  quotations  are  made);  Herbert  A.  Giles: 
Strange  Stories  froni  a  Chinese  Studio,  London, 
1880,  2  vols,  (contains  account  of  Taoist  purga- 
tory). 

TAPPAN,  David,  D.D.,  Congregationalist;  b.  at 
Manchester,  Mass.,  April  21,  1752;  d.  at  Cam- 
bridge, Aug.  27,  1803.  He  was  graduated  at 
Harvard  University,  1771;  was  pastor  of  Third 
Church  in  Newbury,  1771,  until,  on  Dec.  26, 1792, 
he  became  Ilollis  Professor  of  Divinity  in  Har- 
vard University.  He  held  the  position  at  his 
death.  After  his  death,  two  volumes  of  his  writ- 
ings appeared,  —  Sermons  on  Important  Subjects, 
Boston,  1807  ;  Lectures  on  Jeioish  Antiquities,  1807. 
See  biographical  sketch  in  the  first-named  vol- 
ume ;  also  Sprague  :  Annals,  ii.  pp.  97-103. 

TAPPAN,  Henry  Philip,  D.D.,  LL.D. ;  b.  at 
Rhinebeck,  N.Y.,  April  23,  1805;  d.  at  Vevey, 
Switzerland,  November,  1881.  He  was  graduated 
at  Union  College,  1825 ;  studied  theology  at 
Princeton;  was  pastor  of  a  Reformed  Dutch 
church  in  Schenectady,  N.Y.,  and  subsequently 
of  a  Congregationalist  church  in  Pittsfield,  Mass. 
(ls28-32).  From  1832  to  1838  he  was  professor 
of  moral  philosophy  in  the  University  of  the  City 
of  Xew  York.  After  keeping  a  private  school 
for  some  years,  he  was  elected  chancellor  of  the 
University  of  Michigan  in  1852,  and  held  the 
office  until  1863,  when  he  resigned.  He  spent 
the  rest  of  his  days  in  Europe.  He  was  an  emi- 
nent educational  and  philosophical  writer.  He 
was  a  corresponding  member  of  the  Institute  of 
France,  1859.  Among  his  works  may  be  men- 
tioned, A  Review  of  Edwards's  On  the  Will,  New 
York,  1839  ;  Doctrine  of  the  Will  determined  by  an 
Appeal  to  Consciousness,  1840;  Doctrine  of  the  Will 
applied  to  Moral  Agency  and  Responsibility,  1841 
(the  three  volumes  were  issued  in  a  revised  form 
in  Glasgow,  1857,  1  vol.)  ;  Elements  of  Logic,  1844, 
new  ed.,  1856. 

TAPPAN,  William  Bingham,  b.  at  Beverly, 
Mass.,  Oct.  29,  1794  ;  d.  at  West  Needham,  Mass., 
June  18,  1849  ;  began  life  as  an  apprentice  in 
Boston,  but  removed  to  Philadelphia,  1815,  and 
was  there  engaged  in  business  and  in  teaching. 
From  1822  he  was  in  the  employ  of  the  American 
Sunday-school  Union,  and  in  its  service  lived  a 
while  in  Cincinnati,  but  chiefly  in  Boston.  In 
1841  he  was  licensed  as  a  Congregational  preacher. 
He  published  Neic-Eni/land  and  Other  Poems, 
1819;  Poems,  1822;  Lyrics,  September,  1822;  and, 
after  a,  long  interval,  Poems  and  Lyrics,  1842; 
Poetry  if  the  Heart,  1845;   Sacred  anil  Miscellane- 


ous Poems,  1S46;  Poetry  of  Life,  1847;  The  Sunday 
School,  etc.,  1848;  Late  and  Early  Poems,  1849. 
Some  of  these  are  reprints;  but  Griswold  called 
him  "the  most  industrious  and  voluminous  of  om 
religious  poets."  Some  of  his  hymns  have  been 
extensively  used,  especially  the  two  beginning 
''  There  is  an  hour,"  which  appeared  in  his  first 
volume,  1819.  p.  m.  bird. 

TARASIUS,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople;  d. 
806 ;  was  secretary  of  state  during  the  reign  of 
Constantine  and  Irene ;  and,  when  the  empress 
discovered  that  he  was  an  ardent  worshipper  of 
images,  she  raised  him,  in  784,  to  the  patriarchal 
see  of  Constantinople,  though  he  was  a  layman. 
By  some  adroit  manoeuvres  he  procured  the  rec- 
ognition even  of  Adrian  I.  ;  and  at  the  synod  first 
assembled  in  Constantinople  in  785,  but  broken 
up  by  a  sudden  rebellion  in  the  city,  and  then  re- 
assembled at  Nicsea  in  787,  the  worsiiip  of  images 
was  once  more  established  in  the  Greek  Church. 

TARGUM  (i.e.,  translation)  is  the  name  given 
to  a  Chaldee  version,  or  paraphrase,  of  the  Old 
Testament.  The  origin  of  the  Chaldee  para- 
phrase may  be  traced  back  to  the  time  of  Ezra. 
After  the  exile  it  became  the  practice  to  read  the 
law  in  public  to  the  people,  with  the  addition  of 
an  oral  paraphrase  in  the  Chaldee  dialect.  Thus 
we  read  in  Neh.  viii.  8,  "So  they  read  in  the 
book  of  the  law  of  God  distinctly,  and  gave  the 
sense ; "  which  expression  the  Talmud  (Bab. 
Megillah,  fol.  3,  col.  1)  explains  "to  give  the  sense 
means  Targum."  At  what  time  these  paraphrases 
were  written  down,  we  cannot  state  ;  but  it  must 
certainly  have  been  at  an  early  period.  [In  the 
Talmud  Shabbath,  fol.  115,col.  1],  a  written  Targum 
on  Job,  of  the  middle  of  the  first  century,  is  men- 
tioned. "  Since  it  is  not  likely  that  a  beginning- 
should  have  been  made  with  Job,  a  still  higher 
antiquity,  as  very  probably  belonging  to  the  first 
renderings  of  the  law,  may  be  assumed  "  (Zunz, 
p.  62).  The  two  oldest  paraphrases  are  the  Tar- 
gum of  Onkelos  on  the  law,  and  that  of  Jonathan 
ben  Uzziel  on  the  earlier  and  later  prophets. 

I.  As  to  the  person  and  time  of  Onkelos,  he 
was,  according  to  tradition,  the  disciple  and  friend 
of  the  older  Gamaliel ;  and  thus  the  Targum  of 
Onkelos  must  have  originated  at  least  in  the  first 
half  of  the  first  century  of  our  era. 

The  language  of  Onkelos  greatly  approaches 
the  biblical  Chaldee.  His  translation  is,  on  the 
whole,  very  simple  and  exact.  His  elucidations 
of  difficult  and  obscure  passages  and  expressions, 
perhaps  less  satisfactory,  are  commonly  those 
most  accredited  by  internal  evidence,  and  in  par- 
ticular he  is  worthy  of  a  more  careful  regard  and 
assent  than  have  usually  fallen  to  his  lot.  Larger 
additions,  and  deviations  from  the  original  text, 
are  found  mostly  in  the  poetical  parts  of  the 
Pentateuch  (Gen.'xlix.;  Num.  xxiv. ;  Deut.  xxxii. 
and  xxxiii. ).  In  passages  relative  to  the  Divine 
I'.eiiig  we  perceive  the  effect  of  a  doctrinal  bias 
in  certain  deviations  from  the  Hebrew  text.  An- 
thropomorphic and  anthropopathic  expressions  are 
avoided,  and  Elohim  and  Jehovah  are  rendered 
by  "the  word  of  God."  It  is  obvious,  from  the 
character  of  the  work,  that  the  author  was  in  pos- 
session of  a  rich  exegetical  tradition. 

On  the  manuscripts  of  Onkelos,  comp.  Winer: 
De  Onkeloso  ejasque  paraphr.  chald.,  Lipsiie,  1820, 
pp.  13  sq. 
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Editions.  —  The  Targum  of  Onkelos  was  first 
published,  with  Bushi's"  commentary  on  the  Pen- 
tateuch, Bologna,  1482.  It  was  subsequently 
reprinted  in  the  rabbinic  and  polyglot  Bibles. 
[A  new  and  critical  edition  according  to  that  of 
Sabionetta  (1557)  is  in  course  of  preparation  by 
Dr.  A.  Berliner  of  Berlin,  the  author  of  Die  Mas- 
surnh  zum  Targum  Onkelos,  Leipzig,  1*77.  This 
Targum  has  been  translated  into  Latin  by  P. 
Fagius  and  by  John  Merceir,  1508.  The  transla- 
tion of  Fagius  is  the  best.  It  was  rendered  into 
English  by  Etheridge,  London,  1862-65.] 

Lit. — Luzzato  :  Philoxenus,  sice  de  Onkelosi 
chaldaica  Pentateuchi  rersione  Dissert.,  etc.,  Vienna, 
1830  ;  [Berkowitz  :  Olah  or,  on  the  hermeneutics 
of  Onkelos,  Wilna,  1813;  the  same,  Chaliphoth 
ssiutaloth,  Wilna,  1871;  Levy,  in  (Jeiger's  Zeil- 
schri/t,  1844,  v.  175-198;  Furst:  Liieraturblatt, 
1845,  pp.  337  sip,  351 ;  Smith  :  Diatribe  de  Cliald. 
Paraphrastic,  Oxford,  1662;  Maybaum  :  Die  An- 
thropomorphic n  und  Antliropopathien  bet  Onkelos, 
Breslau,  1870  ;  Geigek  :  Jiidische  Zeitschrift,  1871, 
pp.  85-104;  Sal.  Singer:  Onkelos  und  das  Ver- 
haUuiss  seines  Targums  zar  Halacha,  Frankfort, 
1881];  Anger:  De  Onkelo  chald.,  Lipsiae,  1846. 

II.  The  Targum  on  the  Prophets  [i.e., 
Joshua,  Judges,  Sai  uuel,  Kings,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel,  and  the  twelve  minor  prophets]  is  as- 
cribed to  Jonathan  ben  Uzziel,  a  pupil  of  Hillel, 
according  to  tradition  (Baba  Balhra,  134  a;  com- 
pare Succah,  28  a,  'Megillah,  3").  As  to  his  para- 
phrase, it  is  simple,  and  tolerably  literal  in  the 
historical  books  ;  but  in  the  prophetical  books  the 
text  is  more  freely  handled.  Another  peculiarity 
of  this  Targum  is  the  Jewish  dogmatical  opinions 
of  that  day,  with  which  the  work  is  interwoven, 
and  the  theological  representations,  in  introdu- 
cing which  a  special  preference  was  given  to  the 
Book  of  Daniel.  Examples  of  this  are  the  inter- 
preting of  the  phrase  "stars  of  God"  by  "people 
of  God"  (Isa.  xiv.  13;  comp.  Dan.  viii.  10; 
2  Mace.  ix.  10),  the  application  of  the  passage 
in  Dan.  xii.  1  to  that  in  Isa.  iv.  2,  etc.  Here  and 
there  the  author  indulges  in  many  perversions. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  the  text  has  received 
several  interpolations. 

Editions.  —  First  edition  was  published  at  Leira, 
1401,  then  again  in  the  rabbinic  and  polyglot 
Bibles.  [For  the  different  editions,  translations, 
and  older  literature,  see  Furst:  Bill.  Jud.,  ii.  106 
sq. ;  Wolf :  Bill,  llebr.,  ii.  1166,  Le  Long  (ed. 
Masch),  ii.  1,  39  sq.  ;  Rosenmiiller :  ILtndbuch,  iii. 
'•)  sq. ;  Frankel :  Zu  dem  Targum  der  Propheten, 
Hreslau,  1872;  Lagarde :  Prophetic  ChcddaiccE.  E 
Julc  Cntlicis  Reuchliniani,  Lips.,  1*72  sq.;  Bacher: 
Knlische  Untersuchungen  zum  Prophetentargum,  in 
the  Zeitschrift  der  deulsch.  morgenldnd.  Gesellschaft, 
1S74,  xxyiii.  1  sq. ;  1*75,  xxix.  157  sq.,  319  sq. 
An  English  translation  of  Isaiah  was  published 
by  C.  W.  I-I.  Tauli,  London,  1871.] 

III.  PsEUOo-JoNATHAN  AND  JERUSHALMI    ON 

the  Pentateuch.  — Besides  the  Onkelos  Tar- 
gum, there  are  still  two  targumim  on  the  Penta- 
teuch, —  one  on  the  whole  Pentateuch  ;  the  other, 
on  single  verses  and  words.  The  former  is  as- 
cribed to  Jonathan  ben  Uzziel:  the  latter  goes 
under  the  name  of  Jerushalmi.  That  Jonathan 
is  not  the  same  as  the  paraphrast  on  the  prophets 
is  acknowledged  on  all  sides.  That  he  wrote  at 
a   later  period,  we   see  from  his  mentioning  of 


Constantinople,  Mohammed's  wives  (Chadija  and 
Fatima),  and  other  things  which  betray  the  later 
date, — the  second  half  of  the  seventh  century. 
That  Pseudo-Jonathan  had  Onkelos  before  him, 
a  very  slight  comparison  of  both  shows.  Sub- 
stantially in  the  same  dialect  is  the  Jerusalem  or 
Jerushalmi  Targum  written.  The  similarity  of 
both  is  striking,  and  yet  there  is  so  much  diver- 
gence as  to  prove  diversity  of  authorship.  But 
how  is  their  resemblance  to  be  explained  ?  Only 
by  the  fact  that  both  have  relation  to  Onkelos. 
The  author  of  the  Jerusalem  Targum  worked 
upon  that  of  Onkelos ;  his  object  being  to  correct 
it  according  to  certain  principles,  and  to  insert  in 
it  a  selection  of  Haggadahs  current  among  the 
people.  Pseudo-Jonathan  afterwards  resumed  the 
same  office,  and  completed  what  his  predecessor 
had  begun.  The  Jerusalem  Targum  formed  the 
basis  of  Jonathan,  and  its  own  basis  was  that  of 
Onkelos.  Jonathan  used  both  his  predecessors' 
paraphrases;  the  author  of  Jerusalem  Targum, 
that  of  Onkelos  alone. 

Editions.  —  The  Pseudo-Jonathan  Targum  was 
first  published  in  Venice,  1590 ;  then  at  Hanau, 
1618;  Amsterdam,  1640 ;  Prague,  1646;  [Berlin, 
1705;  Wilna,  1852  ;  Vienna,  1859].  It  is  also  in 
the  London  polyglot,  vol.  iv.  [together  with  a 
Latin  translation  made  by  Antony  Chevalier.  It 
was  translated  into  English  by  Etheridge,  Lon- 
don, 1862-65].  The  Jerusalem  Targum  was  first 
printed  by  Bornberg,  Venice,  1518,  [and  reprinted 
in  the  subsequent  rabbinical  Bibles  issued  by 
him],  and  in  the  London  polyglot;  [also  at  Wilna, 
1852;  Vienna,  1859;  Warsaw,  1875.  Francis 
Taylor  made  a  Latin  version  of  this  Targum  (Lon- 
don, 1649)  ;  but  the  more  correct  one  is  that  of 
Antony  Chevalier,  above  noticed.  There  are  also 
commentaries  on  these  Targums]. 

Lit.  —  Winer  :  De  Jonathanis  in  Pentateuchum 
Paraphr.  Chaldaica,  Erlang.,  1823  ;  Petermann  : 
De  duabus  Pentateuchi  Paraphrasibus  Chaldaicis, 
part  i. ;  De  indole  Paraphraseos  qua  Jonathanis  esse 
dicitur,  Berlin,  1829 ;  Seligsohn  :  De  Duabus 
Hiernsohfinitanis  Pentateuchi  Paraphrasibus,  Berlin, 
1858;  [Seligsohn  and  Traub]  :  Ueber  den  Geisl 
der  Uebersetzung  des  Jonathan  ben  Usiel  zum  Pen- 
tateuch,  etc.,  in  Frankel  :  Monatsschrift,  1857, 
[pp.  96-114,  13S-149;  Geiger:  Das  jerusalemische 
Targum  zum  Pentateuch,  in  Urschrift  und  Ueberset- 
zung der  Bibel,  Breslau,  1857,  pp.  457-480  ;  Bar  : 
Geisl  des  Jeruschahni,  in  Frankel  :  Monatsschrift, 
1851-52,  pp.  235-242 ;  Gronemann  :  Die  Jona- 
thanische  Pentateuch  -  Uebersetzung,  Leips.,  1879]. 

IV.  Targums  on  the  Hagiographa.  —  These 
Targums  are  generally  divided  into  three  groups  ; 
viz.,  (a)  Job,  Psalms,  Proverbs;  (b)  the  five  Me- 
gilloth;  (c)  Daniel,  Chronicles,  and  Ezra.  Tra- 
dition ascribes  to  Rabbi  Joseph  the  Blind  the 
authorship  of  these  Targums ;  but  this  is  contra- 
dicted by  writers,  even  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

(a)  [The  Targum  on  the  Book  of  Job.  — A  fea- 
ture of  this  Targum  is  its  Ilaggadical  character. 
In  many  places  we  find  a  double  Targum.  The 
language  is  intermixed  with  Latin  and  Greek 
words.  It  sometimes  agrees  with  the  Septuagint 
or  with  the  Peshito.  It  was  published  by  John 
Terentius,  Franck.,  1663.  Latin  translations  were 
made  by  Alercier,  Francfort,  1663,  and  Scialai, 
Rome,  1618.  Compare  on  this  Targum,  Bacher, 
in  Graetz  :  Monatsschrift,  1871,  pp.  208-223  ;  and 
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Weiss:  7V  Libri  Jobi  Paraphrasi  Chaldaea-a,  Bres- 
lau,  1873.]^ 

(6)  The  TarytiM  on  the  Psalms.  —  Sometimes  it 
follows  the  original  with  a  tolerable  degree  of 
closeness,  as  in  i.,  iii..  v.,  vi.,  etc.  In  more  eases, 
however,  it  indulges  in  prolix  digressions,  absurd 
l  fables,  and  commonplace  remarks.  Two  or  tlnee 
different  versions  of  the  same  text  occasionally 
follow  one  another  without  remark,  though  the 
introductory  notice  N"n,  i.e.,  another  Targum, 
sometimes  precedes  [Comp.  Iiacher:  / his  Tar- 
gum zu  den  Psalmen,  in  Graetz's  Monalsschrifl, 
1872.  pp.  40S-116,  in:)-  17:!.  It  was  printed 'in 
Justiniani's  polyglot  Psalter  (Genoa,  l.jlti)  and 
in  the  hexaglot  edition  of  the  Psalter  published 
at  linstock,  1043.  It  is  also  printed  in  the  latest 
rabbinical  Bible.  Warsaw,  1S75.  The  Antwerp 
and  following  polyglots  (1572,  1615,  1057)  contain 
the  Latin  version  of  Arias  Montanus.  From  the 
Codex  Retiehlin  it  was  published  by  Lagarde,  in 
his  Hagiographa  Chaldaice  (Leips.,  1873),  and 
republished  by  Xestle,  in  his  Psa/terium  Telra- 
glottum,  Tubingen,  1877-79.] 

('•)  The  Targum  on  Proverbs.  —  This  Targum  is 
not  Haggadic,  and  adheres  more  closely  to  the 
original  text.  Its  remarkable  agreement  with 
the  Syriac  version  has  been  noticed,  —  an  agree- 
ment which  extends  even  to  the  choice  and  posi- 
tion of  words  ;  comp.  i.  1-6,  8,  10,  12,  13  ;  ii.  9,  10, 
13-13;  iii.  2-9  ;  iv.  1-3,  26  ;  v.  1,  2,  4,  5  ;  viii.  27  ; 
x.  3-3  ;  xxvi.  1  ;  xxvii.  2,  3,  6,  8 ;  xxix.  5,  0  ;  xxxi. 
31.  Comp.  Dathe,  De  liatione  Consensus  Versionis 
Chaldaicce  et  Syriaece  Procerbior.  Solonwnis  (Lips., 
1704i,  who  endeavors  to  prove  that  the  Chaldee 
interpreter  was  dependent  on  the  Syriac.  [An 
opposite  ground  to  that  of  Dathe  is  taken  by 
Maybaum,  Ueber  die  Sprnche  des  Targum  zu  den 
Spriichen  u.  'lessen  Yerhiiltniss  zum  Syrer,  in  Merx's 
Arckiv  fur  wissenschaftliche  Erforschung  lies  Allen 
Testaments,  ii.  66  sq.  ;  cf.  also  lJick's  art.  "  Rela- 
tion of  the  Syriac  Version  to  the  Septuagint  and 
Chaldee,"  in  AlcClintock  and  Strong's  Cyclop.,  vol. 
x.  pp.  121-124.] 

id)  The  Targum  on  the  Fire  Megillolh  [i.e.,  on 
Ruth,  Esther,  Ecclesiastes,  Canticles,  and  the 
Lamentations]  is  written  in  an  intermediate  dia- 
lect between  the  West  Aramaean  of  Job,  Psalms, 
and  Proverbs,  and  the  East  Aramaean  of  the 
Babylonian  Talmud.  The  whole,  which  may 
perhaps  belong  to  one  author,  bears  the  impress 
of  a  date  considerably  posterior  to  the  Talmndic 
time,  and  is  a  Midrashic  paraphase,  exceedingly 
loose  and  free  in  character,  containing  legends, 
fables,  allusions  to  Jewish  history,  and  many  fan- 
!  ciful  additions. 

[1.  The  Tiinpnn  on  Ruth  was  published  sepa- 
rately, with  a  Latin  translation  and  scholia  by  J. 
Mercier,  Paris,  1564. 

2.  The  Targum  on  Ecclesiastes  has  been  trans- 
lated into  English  by  Giusburg,  in  his  Commen- 
tary on  Ecclesiastes,  London,  1861. 

3.  The  Targum  on  Canticles  is  found  in  the 
rabbinical  Bibles.  It  has  been  translated  into 
Latin,  and  also  into  English  by  Gill,  at  the  end 
of  his  Commentary  on  the  Song  of  Solomon,  Lon- 
don, 1751.  yip.  535  sq.] 

4.  The  Targum,  or  rather  Targums,  on  Esther.  — 
One  translation  of  concise  form,  and  adhering 
closely  to  the  text,  occurs  in  the  Antwerp  poly- 
glot.    It   was   issued   enlarged,  with   glosses   by 


Tailer,  in  Targum  Prius  et  Posterius  in  Esther, 
studiis  F.  Tai/eri,  London,  1055,  and  forms  the 
Targum  Prius,  which  is  contained  in  the  London 
polyglot.  Much  more  prolix,  and  amplifying  still 
more  the  legends  of  this  Targum,  is  the  Targum 
Posterius, in  Tailer.  [Its  final  redaction  probably 
belongs  to  the  eleventh  century.  With  a  com- 
mentary, the  second  Targum  is  found  in  the  War- 
saw rabbinical  Bible.  A  separate  edition,  with 
notes,  etc.,  was  published  by  Munk,  'Targum  Schem 
zu  it.  Jiuehe  Esther,  lierl.,  1876.  It  has  been  trans- 
lated into  German  by  P.  Cassel,  in  an  appendix 
to  his  Das  Purl,  Esther.  Berlin,  1878.  It  has  been 
treated  in  essay  by  Reiss,  Das  Targum  Scheui  zu 
item  Jluchc  Esther,  in  Graetz's  Muuafssehrifl,  1870, 
pp.  161  sq.,  276  sip,  398  sq.] 

5.  The  Targum  on  the  Took  of  Chronicles  was 
published  from  an  Erfurt  codex  of  the  year  1313, 
by  Peck  (Augsburg,  1680-83;,  with  learned  notes 
and  a  Latin  translation.  Another  edition  was 
published  by  Wilkins  (Amsterdam,  1715),  from  „ 
codex  belonging  to  the  Cambridge  University, 
with  a  Latin  version.  [This  latter  was  lately 
republished  by  Rahmer  (Thorn,  1866),  with  the 
deviations  from  Beck's  edition.  The  origin  of 
this  Targum  cannot  be  1'iit  earlier  than  the  eighth 
century,  or  the  beginning  of  the  ninth.  Comp. 
Frankel,  Monalsschrift,  1867,  pp.  349  sq.  ;  Rosen- 
berg, Das  Targum  z.  Chronil:,  in  Geiger's  Judische 
Ze'itsehrift,  1870,  pp.  72  sq.,  135  sq.,  263  sq.  There 
is  not  any  Targum,  so  far  as  is  known,  upon 
Daniel,  Ezra,  and  Xehemiah.  An  edition  of  the 
Chaldee  Hagiugraplia  was  published  by  Lagarde, 
Leips.,  1873. 

[Lit.  —  I!y  way  of  supplement  we  add  here 
some  works  which  treat  also  on  the  Targumim  in 
general.  Langex:  Das  Judenthum  in  Pahislino. 
pp.  70-72,  209-218,  268  sq.,  418  sq. ;  Noldeke: 
Die  alttestarnintl.  Literal  ur,  pp.  255-202;  Scht'iiei:  : 
Lehrbuch  d.  iieutes/amenlliehen  Zrilgeseli.,  Leips., 
1874,  pp.  470  sq.  ;  Diu'jimond  :  The  J,  wish  Mes- 
siah, London,  1*77,  pp.  148  sq.  ;  the  art.  "  The 
Targums  on  the  Pentateuch,"  in  The  Church  Quar- 
terly Perieie,  London,  April,  1SS1 ;  Stkack:  Pie 
Tharqumiui,  in  ZockxEe's  Handbueh  d.  tin  oloqiseh. 
Wissensch.,  Xordl.,  1882,  i.  172  sq. ;  Pick.  art.  -  Tar- 
gum," in  McClintock  and  Sti:om;'s  Cyclop., 
vol.  x.  pp.  202-217.]  VOLCK.    (B.  PICK.) 

TAR'SHISH.  I.  A  geographical  or  ethno- 
graphical idea,  to  comprehend  which  it  is  neces- 
sary to  examine  the  different  passages  in  which 
this  word  occurs. 

1.  What  is  meant  by  Tarshish  in  the  genealo- 
gical table,  Gen.  x.  4,  5,  where  it  is  placed  among 
(lie  sons  of  Javan,  —  Elishah  and  Kittim  and 
Tarshish  and  Dodanim,  (a)  the  Dorians  (Zeller, 
Lionnett)  ;  (b)  the  Ti/rseuians  (or  Etruscans,  Tus- 
kaus),  so  Knobel;  (c)  Tarsus  in  Cilicia,  so  De- 
litzsch;  (d)  a  famous  port  or  region,  so  Movers. 

2.  As  for  the  passages  of  the  Bible,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  Tarshish.  is  to  be  fixed  somewhere 
in  or  near  Spain  :  so  already  Eusebius.  For  Spain 
we  must  also  look  on  account  of  the.  metals  (Jcr. 
x.  9;  Ezek.  xxvii.  12)  which  were  brought  from 
thence.  There  can  therefore  be  no  doubt  that  Tar- 
shish must  have  been  near  the  mouth  of  the  Gua- 
dalquiver.  In  fixing  more  precisely  the  locality, 
Movers,  with  whom  Knobel  also  seems  to  agree, 
lias  come  to  the  conclusion  that  Tarshish-Tartes- 
sus  was  not  the  name  of  a  city,  but  that  it  was 
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the  name  of  a  people  and  country  in  the  south- 
west of  Spain,  beyond  the  Columns  of  Hercules. 
With  this  view  of  Movers  agree  not  only  the 
biblical  notices,  but  also  the  older  Greek  writers. 
This  also  will  explain  the  fact,  that  nowhere  the 
destruction  of  Tartessus  is  mentioned.  With  this 
fact,  that  Tarshish  is  the  name  of  a  Spanish  peo- 
ple and  country,  all  etymological  efforts  to  derive 
the  word  from  the  Shemitic  are  in  vain. 

In  fine,  the  two  passages  of  the  Book  of  Chron- 
icles in  which  Tarshish  occurs  need  to  be  men- 
tioned. While  we  read  in  1  Kings  x.  22,  that 
Solomon  had  at  sea  a  navy  of  Tarshish  with  a 
navy  of  Hiram,  bringing  once  in  three  years  gold, 
silver,  ivorv,  apes,  and  peacocks,  which  (with  ref- 
erence to  1  Kii.gs  ix.  20-28)  leads  to  the  supposi- 
tion that  a  voyage  to  Ophir  is  meant,  —  Tarshish- 
ships  only  meaning  "  large  vessels,"  — we  read  in 
2  Chron.  ix.  21  of  a  trip  to  Tarshish.  The  same 
is  the  case  with  1  Kings  xxii.  48  sq.  and  2  Chron. 
xx.  30.  The  difference  in  the  two  statements  is 
only  to  be  explained  by  assuming  that  the  Tar- 
shish-ships  intended  for  Ophir  were  changed  into 
ships  going  to  Tarshish.  Keil's  efforts  to  save  the 
correct  statement  of  the  chronicle-writer  are  un- 
satisfactory ;  and  we  can  only  assume,  with  Bleek 
(Eiiilifllumj,  pp.  :397  sq.),  that  the  writer  did  not 
correctly  understand  the  expression,  hence  his 
endeavor  to  fix  it  more  precisely,  which  he  did 
in  an  incorrect  manner,  —  a  view  which  is  also 
adopted  by  Bertheau  and  Ewald;  or,  with  Movers, 
that  in  the  course  of  time  the  knowledge  of  the 
real  Tarshish  was  lost  among  the  Hebrews,  and 
that  it  came  to  mean  all  distant  countries  in  the 
west  or  in  the  south,  or,  as  Movers  says,  a  western 
and  eastern  Tarshish. 

Lit.  —  Wixer  :  Ri'iihmrtcrbuch,  s.  v. ;  ('less,  in 
Pauly's  lleallexikon,  vi.  2,  pp.  1G27  sq. ;  Movers  : 
Pheenicier,  ii.  2  ;  Kxobel  :  Volkcrlajel  der  Genesis, 
Giessen,  1850. 

II.  A  precious  stone,  which  was  probably  found 
in  Tarshish,  whence  it  took  its  name  (Exod. 
xxviii.  20,  xxxix.  13 ;  Ezek.  i.  16,  x.  9,  xxviii. 
13;  Cant.  v.  It;  Dan.  x.  0).  The  Septuagint, 
followed  by  Josephus,  makes  it  the  "  chrysolite  " 
or  topaz.  Comp.  Beaux  ;  De  Vestitu  Sacerdot., 
ii.  17. 

III.  Proper  noun   (Esth.  i.   14 :    1  Chron.  vii. 

10).  E.    OSIANDER. 

TAR'SUS,  the  chief  town  of  Cilicia,  was  in 
Xenophon's  time  a  city  of  some  considerable 
consequence  (Anal.,  1,  2,  23).  In  later  times  it 
was  renowned  as  a  place  of  education  under  the 
early  Roman  emperors ;  and  Strabo  compares  it 
in  this  respect  to  Athens  and  Alexandria,  giving, 
as  regards  the  zeal  for  learning  shown  by  the 
residents,  the  preference  to  Tarsus  (xiv.  073). 
To  the  Christian,  Tarsus  is  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance, because  it  was  the  birthplace  and  early 
residence  of  the  apostle  Paul.  His  rabbinic 
training  he  received  at  Jerusalem  (Acts  xxii.  3). 
At  Tarsus  he  prepared  himself  for  his  apostolic 
work;  and  here,  as  well  as  in  the  neighborhood, 
he  first  preached  (Acts  ix.  11,  30,  xi.  25,  xxi.  39, 
xxii.  25  sq.,  xxiii.  34).  At  a  very  early  period 
Tarsus  had  a  Christian  church,  and  at  the  time  of 
the  Council  of  Nice  it  had  an  episcopal  see.  In 
the  period  of  the  crusades  Tarsus  had  an  archie- 
piscopal  see.  The  learning  which  was  there 
cultivated  exercised  also  its  influence  upon  the 


Christians  there.  We  only  mention  Diodorus  of 
Tarsus,  the  founder  of  the  school  of  Antioch,  and 
Theodore  of  Tarsus,  whom  Pope  Vitalianus  sent 
to  England  as  archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  the 
year  667.  The  caliph  Harun  al  Rashid  fortified 
the  city,  especially  against  the  Byzantines;  but 
under  the  Turkish  regime  it  lost  all  its  former 
splendor.  Many  ruins  remind  of  the  former 
magnificence  of  Tarsus ;  but  the  city  is  dirty,  and 
has  about  six  thousand  inhabitants.  In  modern 
times  the  European  residents  have  contributed 
largely  to  the  amelioration  of  its  affairs.  It  is 
remarkable,  that  up  to  this  day  the  main  industry 
is  the  same  as  in  the  time  of  the  apostle  (Acts 
xviii.  3). 

Lit.  —  The  older  literature  is  given  by  Winer  : 
Realworterb.,  s.  v. ;  Belley,  in  Memoires  de  I' Acad, 
d.  Inscript.,  vol.  xxxvii.,  and  Hisloire  de  I' Acad., 
vol.  xxxi. ;  Ci.ess,  in  Pauly's  Real-Encykl. ,yi. 
1616  ;  Laborde  :  Asie  Mineure,  Paris,  1838  sq., 
livr.  7  and  15  ;  [Lequien  :  Oriens  christ.,  i.  1424,  ii. 
810  sq. ;  De  Commanoille  :  Table  Alphabet.,  p. 
229;  Lewin:  St.  Paul,  i.  78  sq. ;  Murray:  Hand- 
book for  Turkey  in  Asia,  p.  370].         RtlETSOHI. 

TAR'TAN  (2  Kings  xviii.  17;  Isa.  xx.  1),  not 
a  proper  name,  but  an  Assyrian  title  equivalent 
to  our  field-marshal,  —  the  commander-in-chief  of 
the  army.  This  officer  occupied  the  highest  rank, 
and  is  named  immediately  after  the  king.  A 
tartan  mentioned  in  the  inscriptions  as  being 
under  Sennacherib  was  Belemurani,  and  it  was 
quite  likely  that  he  was  the  one  sent  to  Jerusalem 
to  solicit  the  people  to  revolt  from  Egypt. 

TASCODRUGITES  (from  tqo/coc,  "a  wooden 
nail,"  and  Upovyyor,  "a  nose"),  a  nickname  applied 
to  an  heretical  sect  which  arose  in  Galatia  in  the 
fourth  century,  because  they  placed  the  finger  on 
the  nose  while  praying:  Epiphanius  (Hair.,  48) 
and  Augustine  (T>e  liny.,  03).  According  to 
Theodoret,  they  rejected  the  doctrines  of  the  sac- 
raments, the  incarnation,  etc. 

TASMANIA  is  a  triangular-shaped  island,  a, 
hundred  and  twenty  miles  south  of  the  Australian 
Continent.  It  is  situated  between  40°  and  44° 
south  latitude,  ami  between  111°  and  149°  east 
longitude.  In  extent,  it  is  one  hundred  and 
seventy  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  from  east  to  west,  with  an  area  of 
over  fifteen  millions  of  acres.  It  is  nearly  the 
size  of  Scotland.  The  climate  is  proverbially  one 
of  the  most  healthy  and  delightful  in  the  world. 
The  annual  rainfall  averages  twenty-four  inches  ; 
being  higher  than  on  the  Australian  Continent, 
and  lower  than  in  Britain  and  America.  The 
mean  midwinter  temperature  is  about  46°  F.  ; 
and  that  of  midsummer,  03°  F.  There  are  no 
extremes  of  heat  or  cold.  The  winter  is  scarcely 
severe  enough  to  merit  the  name.  Cattle  are 
turned  out  in  all  seasons;  and  life  in  the  open 
air  may  be  enjoyed  all  the  year  round.  The 
scenery  is  in  harmony  with  the  climate  ;  and  the 
island  is  a  favorite  resort  for  people  from  neigh- 
boring colonies,  and  travellers  from  a  distance. 
It  was  discovered  by  the  Dutch  navigator  Abel 
Tasman  in  1642,  who  named  it  Van  Diemen's 
Land,  in  honor  of  Anthony  van  Diemen,  governor 
of  Batavia,  who  had  fitted  out  the  expedition. 
The  work  of  the  first  discoverer  remained  as  he 
left  it  till  the  closing  years  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  when  Capt.  Cook  and  others  gradually 
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opened  up  what  had  so  long  been  as  a  waled 
book.  The  settlement  of  the  colony  took  place 
in  1803,  when  the  convict  establishment  at  Botany 
Bay,  near  Sydney,  which  had  existed  for  about 
fourteen  years,  being  overcrowded,  a  number  of 
the  most  dangerous  felons  had  to  be  dispersed, 
and  were  brought  to  Tasmania.  Transportation 
ceased  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago ;  and  in  1850 
the  event  was  signalized  by  changing  the  name 
from  "  Van  Diemeu's  hand  "  to  "  Tasmania,"  in 
honor  of  the  rightful  d'm  on  erer.  ('radically  there 
is  now  nothing  to  remind  one  that  the  land  was 
once  a  convict  settlement.  The  aborigines,  who 
presented,  probably,  almost  the  lowest  type  of 
savage  tribes,  numbered  somewhere  from  five 
thousand  to  ten  thousand  in  the  early  part  of  the 
century.  The  last  of  them  died  in  lSG'ti.  Tas- 
mania, like  other  colonies,  has  a  governor  of  her 
own,  appointed  by  the  British  cabinet,  who  holds 
office  for  six  years.  The  Parliament  consists  of 
two  chambers,  —  the  Legislative  Council  with 
sixteen  members,  and  the  House  of  Assembly 
with  thirty-two  members,  both  elective.  The 
system  of  education  is  compulsory,  secular,  and 
free.  ■'  By  exhibitions  from  the  schools,  a  certain 
number  of  pupils  of  both  sexes  are  enabled  an- 
nually, even  in  the  absence  of  private  resources, 
to  proceed  to  the  best  private  schools,  and  thus 
qualify  themselves  eventually  for  examination  for 
the  local  degree  of  associate  of  arts.  Two  Tas- 
manian  scholarships,  of  two  hundred  pounds  a 
year  each,  tenable  for  four  years  at  a  British 
university,  are  awarded  annually  to  associates  of 
arts  (male)  who  pass  a  prescribed  examination." 
There  is  no  lack  of  mechanics'  institutes,  public 
libraries,  and  scientific  societies.  New  books,  and 
all  leading  British  and  some  American  periodicals 
and  journals,  arrive  regularly.  The  population 
is  now  only  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand,  and 
composed  of  English,  Irish,  and  Scotch,  without 
almost  any  admixture  of  foreign  nationalities. 
But  there  are  signs  of  awakening  activity  and 
enterprise,  giving  hope  of  a  successful  future. 
Mineral  and  other  resources  are  being  vigorously 
developed;  and  by  liberal  land-laws  such  encour- 
agement is  given  to  immigration  as  affords  a 
reasonable  prospect  of  a  steady,  though  it  may 
not  be  rapid,  increase  of  population.  The  chief 
exports  are  wool,  tin,  timber,  gold,  jam,  fruit, 
hops,  grain,  bark,  stud-sheep,  etc.  Hobart  is  the 
capital,  with  a  population  (in  1878)  of  22,500. 
Launceston,  the  only  other  considerable  town,  has 
13,000. 

As  in  the  rest  of  Australasia,  the  usual  religious 
bodies  flourish  in  Tasmania;  although  it  may  be 
noted  that  the  Presbyterian  Church  has  not  been 
quite  so  prosperous  as  in  the  other  colonies. 
There  is  an  Anglican  and  a  Boman-Catholic 
bishop.  The  church-buildings  throughout  the 
country  are  suitable,  and  some  of  them  handsome, 
especially  St.  David's  Cathedral  and  St.  Andrew's 
Presbyterian  Church,  Hobart,  and  St.  Andrew's, 
Launceston.  There  is  no  state  church.  For  about 
fifty  years,  however,  after  the  settlement  of  the 
colony,  the  ministers  of  the  churches  of  England, 
Scotland,  and  Rome,  were  in  the  position  of  colo- 
nial chaplains,  paid  by  government,  like  other 
civil  servants.  But  the  State-aid  Abolition  Act 
put  an  end  to  this  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago ; 
the  churches  receiving  as  compensation  a  certain 


sum  in  government  debentures.  Most  of  the 
Presbyterian  ministers,  and  some  of  the  Episco- 
palian, come  from  the  Old  Country  or  the  neigh- 
boring colonies;  but  progress  is  being  made  in 
all  the  churches  towards  training  a  native  minis- 
try. According  to  a  recent  census,  the  nominal 
returns  are  as  under  :  — 

Episcopalians 5:;,  1147 

Roman  Catholics 22,091 

Presbyterians !),0li-l 

Wesleyans 7,1X7 

Independents 3,931 

ISaptists 931 

Jews ^32 

Society  of  Friends         ....  82 

Other  sects 2,759 

At  the  time  of  the  above  census  the  ministers 
of  all  denominations  numbered  a  hundred  and 
twenty-nine.  As  is  the  case  in  Australasia  gener- 
ally, they  are  for  the  most  part  efficient  pastors, 
and  highly  respected.  R.  .s.  duff. 

TATE,  N  ah  urn,  b.  in  Dublin,  1652  ;  d.  Aug.  12, 
1715,  in  the  precincts  of  the  Mint  at  Southwark, 
being  in  hiding  from  his  creditors;  was  a  son  of 
Faithful  Teate,  D.D.,  a  voluminous  but  long- 
forgotten  versifier ;  educated  at  Trinity  College, 
Dublin;  went  to  London;  became  poet-laureate, 
1690  ;  published  various  poems  of  no  great  fame 
or  value.  He  is  remembered  by  A  New  Version 
of  the  Psalms  of  Dariil,  made  in  conjunction  with 
Nicholas  Brady,  D.D.,  who  was  born  at  Brandon, 
Ireland,  1050,  and  died  1726 ;  held  preferments 
in  London,  and  at  Richmond,  Surrey  ;  published 
some  sermons,  and  a  Translation  of  the  +Erteid. 
It  is  impossible  to  assign  the  precise  authorship 
in  the  case  of  any  of  their  renderings ;  but  Tate 
is  supposed  to  have  been  the  better  poet,  and  to 
have  shown  it  chiefly  here.  Twenty  psalms  ap- 
peared 1695,  and  the  entire  psalter  1696.  This 
first  edition  is  rare;  "  as,  from  some  objectionable 
passages,  the  whole  edition  was  recalled  and  de- 
stroyed." It  was  soon  after  (probably  by  lCQ.sj 
revised,  and  in  parts  rewritten.  Having  been  by 
the  king  "allowed  and  permitted  to  be  used  in 
all  such  churches,  chapels,  and  congregations  as 
shall  think  tit  to  receive  the  same  "  (Dec.  3,  1696), 
it  was  recommended  by  the  Bishop  of  London, 
May  23,  1698.  It  made  its  way  slowly  but  surely 
in  popular  acceptance,  not  entirely  driving  out 
Sternhold  and  Hopkins  till  the  present  century 
was  somewhat  advanced,  and  being,  in  turn,  dis- 
placed of  late  by  the  greatly  increased  supply  and 
use  of  hymns  in  the  Church  of  England.  In 
one  section,  at  least,  of  this  country,  it  was  largely 
used  in  preference  to  the  New-England  version, 
or  Bay  Psalrn-Book ;  many  editions  appearing  in 
Boston  between  1750  and  1800.  This  extended 
and  long-continued  use  may  be  pleaded  against 
the  unfavorable  1  .pinions  of  critics.  James  Mont- 
gomery speaks  of  its  "neutral  propriety,"  and 
found  it  "  nearly  as  inanimate,  though  a  little 
more  refined,"  than  the  old  version ;  and  Bishop 
Wilberforce  gave  "Tate  and  Brady"  as  the  defini- 
tion of  "a  dry-salter."  From  the  stand-point  of 
modern  taste,  no  one  has  ever  succeeded  in  ver- 
sifying the  entire  Psalter.  Any  close  rendering 
designed  to  be  sung  must  of  necessity  make  dull 
reading.  Of  all  such  attempts,  that  of  Tate  and 
Brady  is  probably  the  least  discreditable,  and  the 
most  useful.  It  contains  some  fairly  poetical  por- 
tions, many  that  are  still  well  adapted  to  public 
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worship  where  metrical  psalms  are  preferred,  and 
a  few  that  are  able  to  hold  their  own  simply  as 
hymns.  The  Supplement  to  the  New  Version  (1703) 
is  supposed  to  be  the  work  of  Tate  alone.  It  con- 
tains versions  of  the  Te  Deum,  Lord's  Prayer, 
Creed,  Commandments,  and  other  passages  of 
Scripture  or  Prayer-Book.  Some  of  these  are  well 
done,  and  have  been  largely  used  in  the  English 
Church  ;  and  one,  "  While  shepherds  watched,"  is 
in  nearly  universal  use.  F.  M.  BIRD. 

TATIAN,  one  of  the  most  prominent  Christian 
writers  of  the  second  century ;  was  a  native  of 
Assyria,  but  thoroughly  conversant  with  Gra;co- 
Koman  civilization.  Mis  education  was  that  of 
i  common  sophist,  combining  a  rich  and  varied 
store  of  learned  lore  with  a  more  or  less  super- 
ficial philosophical  training  ;  and  his  life,  which, 
however,  is  very  imperfectly  known,  seems  to 
have  been  that  of  a  common  travelling  teacher 
of  rhetoric.  Finally  he  came  to  Pome,  heard 
Justin,  received  a  very  deep  and  decisive  impres- 
sion of  Christianity,  and  wrote  his  Aoyo;  irpog 
'EAATjvai-.  In  accordance  with  its  apologetic  pur- 
pose, the  book  is  a  reiluclio  ad  absurdum  of  Pa- 
ganism, rather  than  a  positive  representation  of 
Christianity ;  but  its  views,  though  somewhat 
crude,  and  deficient  in  historical  breadth,  are 
strong  and  original.  The  darkness  of  Paganism 
is  placed  in  the  most  glaring  contrast  to  the  light 
of  Christianity.  Not  only  is  Greek  mythology 
treated  as  a  maze  of  indecent  follies,  in  which 
even  the  most  strained  allegorical  interpretation 
has  proved  unable  to  infuse  any  vital  interest,  but 
Greek  art  is  rejected  as  a  mere  deification  of  the 
rlesh,  and  (ireek  philosophy  is  described  as  a 
bundle,  of  contradictions,  alluring  its  pupils  into 
hideous  vanity  and  avarice.  The  book  made  a 
great  sensation,  and  Tatian  remained  several  years 
in  Pome  as  a  Christian  teacher.  He  left  the  city, 
probably  shortly  after  the  death  of  Justin,  in 
Hiii,  and  repaired  to  the  Orient.  In  Syria  he 
entered  into  intimate  connection  with  the  Gnos- 
tics, adopted  many  of  their  heretical  doctrines, 
and  became  one  of  the  leaders,  if  not  the  found- 
er, of  the  sect  of  the  Encratites.  See  Irenveits, 
I.  28  (comp.  Eusebius  :  Hist.  Eccl.,  IV.  29) ; 
Hippolytus:  lli'fut.  Juer.,  viii.  l(i ;  Clement  of 
Alexandria:  Strom.,  iii.  460  ;  Origen  :  De  oral., 
1-i ;  Tektullian:  De  jejun.,  15;  Epiphanius, 
46;  Theodore  i,  i.  20.  On  basis  of  these  reports 
of  his  gnosticism,  modern  scholars  have  claimed 
to  find  gnostical  views  also  in  his  Apology,  though 
without  sufficient  reason.  His  Oratio  ud  Greecos 
was  first  edited  by  Froschauer,  Zurich,  1546,  and 
afterwards  often.  The  principal  editions  are 
those  by  Worth,  Oxford,  1700,  and  Otto,  in  Corp. 
Apolog.,  Jena,  18.j1,  vol.  vi.  Of  his  numerous 
other  writings,  only  the  titles  and  a  few  frag- 
ments have  come  down  to  us,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Diiitesseron.  See  Daniel:  Tutiauus  der 
Apologet.,  Halle,  1837,  which  contains  a  complete 
account  of  the  older  literature;  Duncker:  Apolo- 
get., Gdttingen,  1850,  pt.  ii.  ;  [Demrowski  :  Die 
Apologie  Taiians,  Leipzig.  1878;  Tiieodor  Zahn: 
l-orsduingen  1st  TheiC Taiians  Dialessaron,  Er- 
langen,  1S81  (this  volume  contains  a  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  Dialessaron  from  the  Latin  translation 
<>f  Ephrem's  Commentary  upon  it,  edited  by 
G  Moe.Muger,  Venice,  1876);  E.  Renan :  Marc- 
Aurele,  Paris,  1882;   A.  Ciasca:   De  Tatiani  Dtu- 


tessaron  Arabica  versione,  Paris,  1883,  27  pp.  ; 
Schaff:  History  Christian  Church,  revised  edi- 
tion, 1883,  vol.  ii.  pp.  726  sqq.].      w.  HOLLER. 

TATTAM,  Henry,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  Orien- 
talist; b.  in  Ireland,  Dec.  28,  1788  ;  d.  at  Stamford 
Rivers,  Essex,  Jan.  8,  1868.  He  was  educated  at 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  at  the  universities 
of  Gdttingen  and  Leyden,  from  which  he  received 
doctorates  in  laws,  theology,  and  philosophy  re- 
spectively. From  1844  to  1S66  he  was  archdeacon 
of  Bedford,  and  from  1849  till  his  death,  rector  of 
Stamford  Rivers,  and  also  chaplain-in-ordinary 
to  the  Queen.  His  fame  rests  upon  his  work  in 
Coptic,  in  which  he  was  a  chief  authority.  He 
discovered  in  the  Nitrian  convent,  and  secured  for 
the  British  Museum,  a  splendid  collection  of  an- 
cient Syriac  manuscripts.  He  published,  besides  a 
Coptic  grammar  (1S28)  and  dictionary  (in  Latin, 
18:15),  Coptic  versions  of  the  Minor  (1836)  and 
Major  Prophets  (1S52,  2  vols.),  a"nd  the  Apos- 
tolical Constitution  (1849),  and  other  learned 
works. , 

TAULER,  Johannes,  b.  at  Strassburg  about 
12.90;  d.  there  June  16,  1361;  one  of  the  most 
prominent  representatives  of  mediaeval  German 
mysticism,  and  one  of  the  greatest  preachers  of 
his  time.  Of  his  life  very  little  is  known.  He  en- 
tered the  Dominican  order,  and  studied  theology 
in  Paris,  but  drew  more  mental  nourishment  from 
the  writings  of  the  Areopagite,  St.  Bernard,  and 
the  mysticism  of  St.  Victor,  than  from  the  dialecti- 
cal exercises  of  the  professors.  After  finishing 
his  studies,  he  returned  to  his  native  city,  where 
he  became  acquainted  with  Meister  Eckart,  and 
spent  the  rest  of  his  life ;  making  short  voy- 
ages to  Basel  (where  he  entered  into  connection 
with  the  Friends  of  God),  to  Cologne,  and  other 
cities.  That  he  continued  officiating  during  an 
interdict  laid  upon  Strassburg  by  the  Pope  for 
political  reasons,  is  a  legend  first  put  into  circu- 
lation in  the  sixteenth  century  by  Speckle.  It 
may  contain  some  kernel  of  historical  fact,  not 
now  to  be  discerned  with  certainty ;  but  all  its 
main  features  are  due  to  the  eagerness  of  the  lie- 
formers  to  enroll  the  great  and  famous  preachers 
among  their  predecessors.  Still  more  fictitious 
is  the  tale  of  his  conversion  by  Nicholas  of  Basel. 
His  works  consist  of  sermons,  a  few  minor  trea- 
tises, and  some  letters.  The  first  collected  edition 
of  his  sermons  was  printed  at  Leipzig  in  1498, 
and  often  reprinted,  English  translation  by  Miss 
Winkwortb,  London,  1857,  and  New  York,  1858 
(edited  by  Dr.  Hitchcock).  The  Nuclifolgung  des 
armcti  Leben  Christi,  J^rereilia.  super  vita  et  passione 
Chris/i,  and  Inslitutiones  divince  (also  called  Me- 
dulla aniiim),  are  not  by  Tauler.  The  doctrinal 
views  of  Tauler  often  remind  the  reader  very 
strongly  of  those  of  Meister  Eckart,  though,  gener- 
ally speaking,  they  evince  another  character:  the 
speculative  element  is  weaker;  the  devotional, 
stronger.  Tauler  was  of  a  practical  turn  of  mind, 
a  preacher,  not  a  philosopher.  The  speculative 
bearing  of  his  ideas  is  consequently  only  slightly 
developed,  while  their  application  to  real  life  is 
emphasized  with  great  energy.  It  was  this  prac- 
tical, and,  for  that  very  reason,  truly  evangelical 
tendency  of  his  preaching,  which  gave  him  a 
much  greater  influence  on  his  time  than  any  of 
the  other  celebrated  mystical  teachers.  They 
were  either  too  metaphysical,  as  was  Meister  Eck- 
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art,  or  ton  fantastic,  as  was  Suso,  to  reach  the 
great  majority  of  the  laity;  while  the  words  of 
Tauler  came  home  to  the  heart  of  both  high  and 
low,  spreading  light  everywhere,  and  justly  pro- 
curing for  him  the  title  of  doctor  iUuminiitus. 
See  Schmidt:  Johannes  '/'aider,  Hamburg,  1811; 
Pfnifle:  l>as  limit  con  iter  geistlichen  Annul,  etc., 
Strasslmrg,  1877,  and  Tinder's  Bekehrung,  S trass- 
burg,  1879  ;  Junot  :  Les  Amis  de  Do  u,  187!) ;  II. 
Hoffmann:  Johannes  TauUr,  Berlin,  1883  (31 
pp.);  also  Miss  Wixkwoiitii's  Life  in  the  trans- 
lation mentioned  abo\e. 

TAUSEN,  Hans,  b.  at  llirkinde  in  the  Danish 
Wand  of  Fiinen.  ltnl;  d.  at  Kibe  in  Jutland, 
1561.  As  a  monk  of  Antvorskov  in  Scaland,  he 
was  by  his  abbot  sent  to  foreign  countries  to 
study.  He  went  to  \Y  ittenberg ;  and  on  his  return, 
in  1521,  he  began  to  preach  the  Information. 
The  abbot  shut  him  up  in  the  convent  dungeon  ; 
but  he  was  released  by  order  of  the  king,  who 
made  him  his  chaplain,  and  afterwards  pastor  of 
the  Church  of  st.  Nicholas  in  Copenhagen,  1.329. 
Tausen  was  the  first  who  preached  the  Reforma- 
tion  in  Denmark  ;  and,  together  with  Bugenhagen, 
he  was  the  principal  agent  in  its  establishment 
in  the  country,  after  its  adoption  by  the  Diet  of 
Copenhagen  in  1530.  In  1512  he  was  made 
Bishop  of  Kibe.  He  translated  the  Psalms  into 
Danish,  wrote  several  hymns,  and  published  a 
number  of  sermons  and  treatises  bearing  on  the 
Reformation. 

TAVERNER,  Richard,  a  translator  of  the  Eng- 
lish Bible ;  was  b.  at  Brisley,  Norfolk,  1505 ; 
studied  at  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge,  and 
Cardinal  College,  Oxford,  where  he  graduated; 
studied  law,  became,  at  Cromwell's  recommenda- 
tion, clerk  of  the  signet,  1537 ;  was  licensed  to 
preach  by  Edward  VI.,  1552;  appointed  high 
sheriff  of  Oxfordshire,  1509;  and  d.  July  14,  1575. 
For  reading  Tyndale's  New  Testament  at  Oxford, 
he  was  imprisoned  in  the  college  cellar.  Taverner 
was  a  learned  man,  and  published  some  transla- 
tions (The  Confession  of  Faith  of  the  Germans 
.  .  with  the  Apology  of  Melanchthon,  Lond.,  1536). 
He  will  always  be  remembered  for  his  edition  of 
the  English  Bible  (Lond.,  1539),  commonly  called 
Tacerner's  Bible.  It  appeared  both  in  folio  and 
quarto,  the  latter  edition  in  parts,  so  that  all 
might  be  able  to  secure  a  portion  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. It  was  a  revision  of  Matthew's  Bible. 
See  English  Bible  Versions,  p.  731,  and  Mom- 
bert  :  Hnndlinok  oj  the  Em/Hilt  Versions  of  the 
Bib'e,  New  York,  1883,  pp.  191-201. 

TAXATION,  Ecclesiastical.  In  the  earliest 
times  the  Christian  Church  was  able  to  defray  its 
expenses  for  liturgical  purposes,  for  the  care  of 
the  poor,  etc.,  from  the  voluntary  offerings  of  its 
members,  consisting  of  wine;  bread,  oil,  incense, 
and  fruit.  The  Jewish  custom  of  presenting  first- 
fruit  was  very  early  adopted;  and  in  the  time  of 
Tertulfian  (d.  215)  contributions  of  money  — 
monthly,  annual,  or  occasional  —  are  mentioned 
(Cone.  C'tirtluiij.,  iii.  c.  24;  Tertullian :  Apologel., 
39).  In  the  time  of  Jerome  (d.  120)  and  Augus- 
tine (d.  139),  tithes  began  to  be  introduced;  and 
from  the  close  of  the  seventh  century  they  were 
quite  generally  established.  The  clergy,  how- 
ever, by  degrees,  as  a  distinction  between  clergy 
and  laity  developed,  were  entirely  exempted  from 
taxation ;  though,  on  the  other  hand,  they  were 
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not  at  liberty  to  dispose,  by  will  or  otherwise,  of 
the  property  accumulated  from  their  ecclesiastical 
income.  From  the  end  of  the  fourth  century 
such  property  was  considered  as  belonging  to  the 
church. 

The  first  traces  of  a  real  taxation  of  the  clergy 
occur  towards  the  close  of  the  sixth  century,  and 
that  at  once  under  three  different  forms,  hirst, 
an  annual  tax  was  paid  by  every  diocesan  church 
to  the  cathedral.  It  was  called  honor  rallied  nv, 
or  calhedriUieiim,  or,  as  it  was  paid  during  the 
episcopal  visitations,  si/noi/alis  census,  synodus,  or 
synodnticnni.  It  is  first  met  with  in  Spain,  where 
it  was  paid  in  money  :  Cone.  Jjraear.,  c.  1  (572). 
In  the  Frankish  Empire,  where  it  was  paid  in 
kind,  it  is  mentioned  in  a  ca/iiiiilarium  of  Charles 
the  Bald  (844)  ;  in  Italy  it  became  common  under 
Innocent  III.  (d.  1210)  and  Ilonorius  III.  (d.  1227). 
Next,  a  fee  was  paid,  by  any  one  appointed  to  a 
benefice,  to  the  patriarch,  or  archbishop,  or  bishop 
who  ordained  him.  In  the  East  it  is  mentioned 
as  a  custom  in  fVor.  Just.,  a.  123,  t.  3  (510)  ;  and  it 
was  no  small  burden,  since  it  was  stipulated  that 
it  should  not  exceed  one  year's  income.  In 
the  West  a  council  of  Rome  (595)  declared  that 
voluntary  gifts  to  the  ordaining  bishop  and  his 
chancery  were  not  simony;  but  a  council  of  Paris 
(829),  as  well  as  the  letters  of  Ivo  of  Chartres 
(Ep.  133),  complains  of  the  magnitude  of  those 
gifts.  The  money,  which,  since  the  ninth  century, 
the  metropolitans  paid  in  Rome  for  their  /milium, 
was  a  tax  of  the  same  kind;  and  it  became  a  very 
heavy  one.  Finally,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  clergy 
to  entertain  the  bishop  on  his  tour  of  visitation. 
This  duty,  which  occurs  under  various  names, — 
procuratio,  mansio  parata,  circada,  circalura,  comes- 
tio,  albergaria,  etc.,  —  is  first  met  with  in  Spain: 
Concil.  Tolet.,  iii.  c.  20  (589),  and  vii.  c.  4  (046). 
It  afterwards  became  customary  for  the  clergy  to 
rid  themselves  from  this  duty  by  the  payment  of 
an  annual  sum  of  money ;  but  that  custom  was 
forbidden  by  Innocent  IV.  (d.  1254),  and  Concil. 
Lugdum,  ii.  c.  1  (1274). 

As  the  constitution  of  the  church  more  and 
more  assumed  the  form  of  a  feudal  monarchy, 
the  ecclesiastical  system  of  taxation  developed  in 
the  same  direction.  Secular  rulers,  such  as  the 
kings  of  Poland,  Hungary,  England,  Norway, 
Sweden,  Naples,  Arragonia,  and  Portugal,  paid 
an  annual  tribute  (census)  to  the  Pope,  thereby 
recognizing  that  they  held  their  titles  and  realms 
as  fiefs  of  the  holy  see.  The  Peter's-pence  (dena- 
rius St.  Petri),  which  from  several  of  those  coun- 
tries was  paid  annually  to  the  Pope  by  every 
household,  had  also  a  feudal  character,  and  so  had 
the  protection-money  of  many  monasteries,  the 
exemption-money  of  many  episcopal  sees,  etc. 
Most  taxes  of  this  character,  however,  have  after- 
wards been  discontinued,  though  two  still  remain, 
—  the  subsidiumcliaritaliviuu  and  the  jus  depurtuum. 
In  a  moment  of  great  distress  the  bishop  may  levy 
a  tax  on  the  whole  clergy  of  his  diocese.  This 
extraordinary  nubsidium  charitalicum  is  first  men- 
tioned in  Concil.  Lulerau,  iii.  o.  0  (1197).  Allied 
to  it  is  the  Pope's  right  to  appropriate,  under 
circumstances  of  distress  and  for  ecclesiastical 
purposes,  one-tenth  of  all  ecclesiastical  revenues; 
which  right  he  often  made  free  use  of,  as,  for  in- 
stance, during  the  crusades.  The  jus  de))oriinwi, 
or  annalia,  or  annatce,  originated  under  Ilonorius 
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III.  (d.  1227),  and  became  firmly  established  under 
Boniface  VIII.  (d.  1300)  It  means  a  right  which 
the  bishop  has  of  appropriating  the  first  year's 
revenue  at  a  new  appointment  to  a  benefice  in  his 
diocese.  It  occurs  partly  as  a  right  established 
once  for  all  times,  partly  as  a  privilege  granted  by 
the  Pope  for  a  certain  number  of  years ;  for  ori- 
ginally the  Tope  claimed  the  right  for  himself 
alone,  and  he  still  retains  it  as  far  as  the  higher 
ecclesiastical  benefices  are  concerned. 

When  the  decay  of  the  Church  began,  after  the 
fourteenth  century,  great  modifications  of  the 
ruling  system  of  taxation  became  necessary.  Old 
taxes  were  abolished,  and  new  ones  were  invented. 
Among  the  latter  were  the  absence-money  and 
the  so-called  serritia.  Absence-money  consisted 
in  a  fee  paid  to  the  Pope  for  their  non-residence 
by  such  ecclesiastics  as  held  several  benefices. 
See  Jagee:  liber  Absent-  und  Tafel-gelder,  Ingold- 
stadt,  1820.  The  Servilia  Camera  Papce,  or  servilia 
cowminiia,  originated  from  the  Pope  assuming  the 
exclusive  right  of  ordaining  bishops,  on  account 
of  which  all  ordination-fees  flowed  into  his  treas- 
ury. With  the  establishment  of  the  Reformation, 
all  special  ecclesiastical  taxation  was  swept  away 
in  the  Protestant  countries.  In  England  the  papal 
annats  were  originally  transferred  to  the  crown, 
but  by  Anne  they  were  formed  into  a  fund 
('••iueen  Anne's  Bounty")  for  the  improvement 
of  the  smaller  livings.  No  monograph  on  ecclesi- 
astical taxation  exists ;  but  much  material  is  found 
in  Thomassix  :  Vetus  et  novo  ecclesice  disciplina 
circa  beneficia,  Paris,  1688,  3  vols.,  especially  in 
the  third  volume;  and  in  the  common  handbooks 
of  ecclesiastical  law.  MEJER. 

TAYLOR,  Dan,  founder  of  New  Connection  of 
General  Baptists  (see  Smyth  )  ;  b.  at  Northo- 
wram,  Halifax,  York,  Eng.,  Dec.  21,  1738;  d.  in 
London,  Dec.  2,  1816.  hike  Luther,  a  miner's 
son,  and  at  five  years  of  age  worked  in  the  mine 
with  his  father.  He  was  strong,  fearless,  and 
eager  for  learning,  and  gave  promise  of  the  pro- 
digious industry  of  his  manhood  by  carrying  his 
books  into  the  coal-mine,  and  converting  it  into 
a  study.  As  with  all  superior  lads,  religion  was 
his  first  thought.  His  sense  of  sin  was  acute ; 
and  his  passionate  yearning  for  pardon  and  light 
urged  him  to  travel  ten  and  even  twenty  miles  to 
hear  Wesley,  Whitefield,  and  Grimshaw.  But  he 
did  not  rest  till  he  understood  and  accepted  the 
message  of  universal  love  in  John  iii.  16  :  that 
gave  the  trend  to  his  character  and  career. 

He  joined  the  Wesleyans,  and  became  a  "  local 
preacher;"  but  his  essentially  independent  and 
growing  spirit  forced  him  out  of  the  Methodist 
ranks,  and  he  accepted  the  pastorate  of  a  few 
like-minded  folk  at  Nook,  Birchcliffe.  Further 
study  of  the  Bible  led  him  to  the  Baptist  idea, 
and  so  he  came  into  contact  with  the  General 
Baptists.  Detecting  their  Unitarian  drift,  he  con- 
fronted it,  and  sought  to  arrest  it.  Failing,  he, 
together  with  the  Barton  Independent  Baptists, 
formed,  in  June,  1770,  the  New  Connection  of 
General  Baptists.  Now  he  found  his  true  sphere, 
discharging  his  duties  as  a  pastor  with  conspicu- 
ous fidelity,  first  at  Birchcliffe  (1763-83),  next  at 
Halifax  (1783-80),  and  finally  at  Church  Street, 
\\  hitechapel,  London  (1780-1816).  He  mean- 
while wrote  copiously  and  ably  on  the  theological 
finest  ions  of  the  day,  and  also  shaped  the  course 


of  the  General  Baptist  denomination.  He  was  its 
leading  spirit  for  nearly  half  a  century,  founded 
its  college  in  1797,  started  and  edited  its  maga- 
zine, 1798,  presided  at  its  annual  gatherings,  and 
impressed  his  sturdy,  enterprising,  progressive, 
and  liberal  individuality  on  its  institutions  and 
churches.  His  chief  literary  works  are,  Funda- 
mentals of  Religion  in  Faith  and  Practice,  Disser- 
tations on  Singing  in  Public  Worship,  Letters  on 
Andrew  Fuller's  Scheme. 

Lit. — Adam  Taylor:  Memoirs  of  the  JRer. 
Dan  Taylor,  Lond.,  1820  ;  Hist,  of  the  English  Gen- 
eral Baptists,  1818, 2  vols. ;  W.  Underwood,  D.D.. 
Life  of  Rev.  Dan  Taylor,  1870.    JOHN  CLIKFokij. 

TAYLOR,  Isaac,  English  theological  writer ; 
b.  at  Lavenham,  Suffolk,  Aug.  17,  1787 ;  d.  at 
Stanford  Rivers,  Essex,  June  28,  1865.  His 
father  was  a  line  engraver,  and  later  a  dissenting 
minister,  and  author  of  popular  children's  books; 
but  he  entered  the  Established  Church.  After 
following  for  a  while  the  profession  of  engraver 
and  artist,  he  turned  his  attention  to  literature 
and  inventions.  He  invented  two  very  ingenious 
engraving-machines ;  one  for  illustrations,  and 
another  for  patterns  upon  rollers  for  calico-print- 
ing. As  an  author  he  w~as  very  prolific  and 
original.  Among  his  religious  and  theological 
writings  may  be  mentioned  History  of  Transmis- 
sion of  Ancient  Books  to  Modern  Times,  1827 ; 
Natural  History  of  Enthusiasm,  1829  (very  popu- 
lar) ;  Naturcd  History  of  Fanaticism,  1833  ;  Sjiir- 
itual  Despotism,  1830;  Physical  Theory  of  Another 
Life,  1836  (after  this  work  he  dropped  his  incog- 
nito) ;  Ancient  Christianity,  and  the  Doctrines  of 
the  Oxford  Tracts  for  the  Times,  1839-40,  8  parts, 
4th  ed.,  with  supplement  and  indexes,  1814,  2  vols, 
(a  reply  to  those  who  desired  to  restore  "  primi- 
tive "  doctrine,  and  magnify  the  '•  Primitive " 
Church,  by  showing  the  seamy  side  of  the  early 
church ;  but  it  goes  too  far,  and  thus  really  con- 
veys a  false  impression)  ;  Man  Responsible  for  his 
Dispositions,  (Jjjinions,  and  Conduct,  1840;  Loyola 
and  Jesuitism,  18  It) ;  Wesley  and  Methodism,  1801 ; 
The  Restoration  of  Belief,  1855;  Logic  in  Theology, 
1859  ;  Spirit  of  HJireii:  Poetry,  1861 ;  Considera- 
tions on  the  Pentateuch,  1S63  (a  reply  to  Bishop 
Colenso).  Almost  all  his  books  have  been  re- 
printed in  New  York,  and  to  the  reprint  of  the 
Spirit  of  Hebrew  Poetry  Dr.  W.  Adams  contributed 
an  introduction. 

TAYLOR,  Jane,  was  b.  in  London,  Sept.  23, 
1783;  and  d.  at  Ongar,  Essex,  April  12,  1824. 
She  learned  her  father's  profession  as  an  engraver, 
which  was  soon  deserted  for  literature.  Her  life 
was  spent  mainly  at  Lavenham,  Colchester,  ( >ngar, 
and  Marazion  in  Cornwall.  Her  memoir  of  ner 
brother  Isaac  appeared  1825.  She  was  among 
the  best  and  most  successful  of  writers  for  youth. 
Of  her  many  publications  {Display,  Essays  in 
Rhyme,  Contributions  of  Q.Q.,  etc.),  not  the  least 
important  were  the  Original  Poems,  1805,  and 
Hymns  for  Infant  Minds,  1809  or  1810  (new  ed., 
London,  1883),  written  conjointly  wdth  her  sister 
Ann  (1782-1866),  afterwards  Mrs.  Gilbert.  In 
these  it  is  seldom  possible  to  fix  the  authorship 
with  certainty.  f.  M.  BIRD- 

TAYLOR,  Jeremy,  — the  Chrysostom  of  Eng- 
lish theology,  but  in  brilliancy  of  imagination 
surpassing  his  Greek  antitype,  —  was  born  at  Cam- 
bridge, Aug.  10,  1613.     There  he  entered  Cuius 
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College,  and,  after  se\en  years'  study,  took  his 
degree  of  M.A.  Archbishop  Laud  noticed  and 
patronized  the  youth,  and  gave  him  a  fellowship 
in  All  Semis',  Oxford,  lOiiO.  Probably  through 
the  same  influence,  he  obtained  a  royal  chaplaincy 
about  the  same  period;  and  soon  afterwards  hi' 
became  rector  of  L'ppingham,  in  the  county  of 
Rutland.  Of  that  living  he  was  deprived  by  Par- 
liament, thus  suffering  a  penalty  I'm-  his  royal  ism 
and  attachment  to  the  Church-of-Kngland  l'rayer- 
Book.  lie  is  described  as  following  Charles  the 
First's  army;  but  after  its  total  defeat  he  sought 
refuge  in  Wales,  where  he  kept  school  in  the 
town  of  Xewton  C'aermarthenshire.  The  Karl 
of  Carbery,  then  living  at  Golden  (J rove  in  that 
county,  appointed  him  domestic  chaplain  ;  and  in 
this  capacity  he  remained  during  the  greater  part 
of  the  Commonwealth.  It  was  the  most  fruitful, 
probably  the  most  pleasant,  part  of  his  life.  In 
retirement  amidst  beautiful  scenery,  enjoying 
noble  patronage,  surrounded  by  the  comforts  of 
life,  and  sharing  in  refined  society,  he  produced  a 
series  of  works  which  are  the  wonder  of  posterity. 
In  1647  he  published  his  Libert  i/  of  Prophcsijinij : 
in  which,  suffering  from  intolerance,  he  pleaded 
against  it,  and  advocated  a  theory  of  comprehen- 
sion which  he  had  not  the  power  to  put  in  prac- 
tice. It  was,  in  fact,  an  eloquent  plea  in  behalf 
of  deprived  Episcopal  clergymen,  based  on  prin- 
ciples broader  than  were  sufficient  to  support  their 
case  alone,  but  which,  when  the  tables  were 
turned,  he  was  not  prepared  to  apply  to  Presbyte- 
rians. The  beautiful  Life  of  Christ  followed  in 
1650;  and  this  was  succeeded  the  same  year  by 
his  Holi/  Licinij,  completed  in  1651  by  his  J/oli/ 
Dfmrj.  some  of  his  Sermons  came  next,  and  in 
1652  appeared  his  Discourse  on  Baptism.  More 
Strntons  were  issued  in  1653,  and  in  1654  came 
forth  from  the  press  his  book  on  The  Bail  Pres- 
ence of  Christ  in  the  Sacrament.  The  Golden  tlrore, 
a  guide  of  infant  devotion,  succeeded  in  1655; 
and  in  1656  a  Collection  of  Polemical  and  Moral 
Discourses  was  given  to  the  world.  These  are 
most  remarkable  works,  all  of  them  full  of  origi- 
nal illustration,  multifarious  learning,  ingenious 
argument,  poetical  imagination,  and  exuberant, 
florid  diction.  The  rhythm  of  his  sentences 
flows  like  music,  and  captivates  the  taste,  when 
his  reasoning  does  not  satisfy  the  judgment.  His 
opinions  were  all  struck  in  the  Anglo-Catholic 
mould;  though  he  practically  claimed  for  himself 
"a  liberty  of  prophesying,"  which  led  him  some- 
times to  break  bounds,  to  wander  out  of  the  or- 
thodox enclosure,  and  to  enter  fields  of  Pelagian 
thought.  His  Cuiini  Necessarium,  or  the  Doctrine 
and  Practice  of  Repentance,  prinled  in  1655,  espe- 
cially laid  him  open  to  this  charge,  and  involved 
him  in  very  serious  controversy.  He  was  one  of 
those  thinkers  who  cannot  endure  the  trammels 
of  a  system,  and  though  faithful,  on  the  whole, 
to  a  certain  creed,  feel  compelled  by  a  restless- 
ness of  speculation  to  deviate  from  it  in  many 
particulars.  He  was  decidedly  anti-Calvinistic 
and  anti-Puritan,  advocating  sacramental  doc- 
trines with  immense  ardor,  speaking  extrava- 
gantly of  baptismal  regeneration,  piling  up  figure 
on  figure  to  illustrate  its  efficacy,  and,  though 
less  figurative  in  his  exposition  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,  insisting  that  the  symbols  of  bread  and 
wine  become  changed  into  the  body  and  blood  of 


Christ  after  a  sacramental,  that  is,  a  real  and 
spiritual  manner,  Oonerally  it  may  be  said  of 
deremy  Taylor  that  he  was  one  of  the  last  men 
from  whom  qualified  and  cautious  statements 
could  be  expected.  He  certainly  was  like  a  cloud, 
"  which  moveth  altogether,  if  it  move  at  all." 
Upon  the  doctrine  of  justification  he  is  very 
misty,  deprecating  inquiries  respecting  it  as  lead- 
ing into  useless  intricacies;  in  short,  cutting  away 
the  ground  from  any  definite  theological  represen- 
tation of  it  whatever.  In  argument  he  is  often 
defective;  in  declamation,  always  unrivalled. 

In  105s  Taylor  removed  to  Ireland,  and  carried 
on  clerical  ministrations  at  Lisburn  and  Port- 
more,  lie  returned  to  London  in  1(100,  and  pro- 
moted the  restoration  of  Charles  IT.  by  signing 
the  Loyal  Declaration  of  the  Nobility  and  Centry 
in  the  April  of  that  year.  In  1660  also,  he  pub- 
lished his  elaborate  Doctor  Duhilantnim,  or  the 
Hale  of  Conscience  in  all  her  (Ji  inritl  Measures, 
pronounced  by  Hallam  to  be  "the  most  extensive 
and  learned  work  on  casuistry  which  has  ap- 
peared in  the  English  language."  Taylor's  acute- 
ness,  and  command  of  quotations,  his  insight  into 
human  nature,  and  his  wonderful  agility  of 
thought,  qualified  him  to  make  a  mark  in  this 
department  of  moral  and  religious  literature ;  but 
the  usefulness  of  the  whole  is  more  apparent  than 
real,  and  supplies  little  that  is  of  much  practical 
value.  Casuistry  is  more  fitted  to  suggest  excuses 
for  what  is  wrong  than  to  convey  clear  unmis- 
takable rules  for  doing  and  thinking  what  is 
right.  The  Worth;/  Communicant,  by  Taylor,  bears 
date  160(1;  and  that  year  the  author  was  raised 
to  the  bishopric  of  Down  and  Connor. 

His  Episcopal  career  was  not  successful.  He 
found  his  cathedral  chair  full  of  thorns.  The 
Episcopalians  of  the  Commonwealth  troubled  the 
Presbyterians,  and  now  the  Presbyterians  of 
the  Restoration  troubled  the  Episcopalians.  Jere- 
my Taylor  complained  of  them  as  "incendia- 
ries." He  said  they  robbed  him  of  his  people's 
hearts,  and  "threatened  to  murder  him."  The 
first  charge  probably  was  true :  in  the  second  we 
may  detect  the  exercise  of  his  vivid  imagination. 
His  hope  was  in  the  government  of  force,  and  he 
no  longer  advocated  liberty  of  prophesying.  It 
is  said,  that,  within  three  months  after  his  con- 
secration, he  deposed  thirty-six  Presbyterian  min- 
isters. Of  the  period  of  his  life  between  1660 
and  Pill",  when  he  died,  interesting  and  curious 
particulars  may  be  found  in  Notes  and  Queries, 
Nov.  11,  1805.' 

Iiisliop  b'ust,  who  succeeded  him,  caught  his 
rhetorical  mantle  and  exclaimed,  in  his  funeral- 
sermon  for  the  illustrious  divine.  "This  great 
prelate  had  the  good-humor  of  a  gentleman,  the 
eloquence  of  an  "orator,  the  fancy  of  a  poet,  the 
acuteness  of  a  schoolman,  the  profoundness  of  a 
philosopher,  the  wisdom  of  u,  chancellor,  the  sa- 
gacity of  a  prophet,  the  reason  of  an  angel,  and 
the  piety  of  a  saint.  He  had  devotion  enough 
for  a  cloister,  learning  enough  for  a  university, 
and  wit  enough  for  a  college  of  rir/uosi ;  and, 
had  his  parts  and  endowments  been  parcelled  out 
among  his  poor  clergy  that  he  left  behind  him, 
it  would,  perhaps,  have  made  one  of  the  best 
dioceses  in  the  world."  JOHN  STOUGHTON. 

TAYLOR,  John,  an  English  Unitarian;  wrote 
a  number  of  hymns,  which  appeared  mostly  in 
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Aspland's  Selection,  1*1(1.  Some  of  them  pos- 
sess decided  merit,  and  have  been  widely  used  in 
our  churches.  F-  ^.  bird. 

TAYLOR,  Nathaniel  William,  D.D.,  an  eminent 
Congregationalist  preacher,  theological  teacher, 
and  author;  b.  at  New  Milford,  Conn.,  June  23, 
1780  ;  d.  at  New  Haven,  March  10,  1858.  He 
was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1807 ;  studied 
theology  with  President  Dwight,  and  became  pas- 
tor of  the  First  Church  in  New  Haven  in  1811, 
which  office  he  resigned  in  1822,  to  take  the  chair 
of  Dogmatic  Theology  in  the  theological  depart- 
ment of  Yale  College,  where  he  continued  to  teach 
until  his  death.  As  a  preacher  he  was  singularly 
impressive,  combining  solidity  and  clearness  of 
thought  with  a  remarkable  eloquence.  Unusual 
results  followed  upon  his  sermons,  especially  in 
connection  with  "revivals."  From  early  youth 
deeply  interested  in  the  problems  of  theology,  and 
endowed  with  metaphysical  talents  of  a  very  high 
order,  he  worked  out,  on  the  basis  of  the  previ- 
ous Xew-England  theology,  an  elaborate  system, 
which  gamed  numerous  adherents,  and  power- 
fully affected  theological  thought  and  preaching 
in  America  beyond  the  circle  of  its  professed 
advocates.  It  was  popularly  termed  "  The  New- 
llaven  Theology."  Sometimes  it  was  called  "  Tay- 
lorism."  It  was  one  of  the  most  influential  of  the 
types  of  so-called  "  New-School  Divinity."  There 
were  able  coadjutors  of  Dr.  Taylor,  notably  his 
colleagues,  — Rev.  Eleazar  T.  Fitch,  D.D.  (b.  1791 ; 
d.  1871),  college  preacher  at  Yale  from  1817  to 
1802,  and  professor  of  homiletics,  a  man  of  rare 
and  versatile  powers ;  and  Rev.  Chauncey  A.  Good- 
rich, D.D.  (b.  1790;  d.  1860),  also  an  influential 
professor  in  the  college  and  in  the  divinity  school 
at  Yale,  and  the  principal  editor  of  The  Christian 
Spectator,  the  review  in  which  many  of  the  con- 
troversial essays  of  "the  New-Haven  Divines," 
were  published.  .  But  the  peculiarities  of  "  New- 
Haven  Divinity''  as  it  existed  in  the  generation 
among  whom  Dr.  Taylor  was  a  prominent  leader, 
are  mainly  and  justly  associated  with  his  name. 

"When  Dr.  Taylor  began  his  investigations, 
New-England  theology  asserted,  as  it  had  done 
from  the  time  of  Edwards,  a  doctrine  of  natural 
ability  as  the  condition  of  responsible  agency. 
It  rejected  the  imputation  of  Adam's  sin  in  every 
form ;  but,  outside  of  the  Hopkinsian  school,  it 
associated  with  this  denial  a  vague  theory  of  an 
hereditary,  sinful  taint,  or  a  sinful  propensity  to 
sin,  propagated  with  the  race,  —  what  Dr.  Taylor 
termed  "  physical  .  depravity  ;  "  and  it  vindi- 
cated the  introduction,  or  divine  permission,  of 
sin,  by  affirming  that  sin  is  the  necessary  means 
of  the  greatest  good,  and  that  the  system  of 
things  is  better  with  sin  than  without  it. 

The  aim  of  Dr.  Taylor  was  to  relieve  New- 
England  theology  of  remaining  difficulties  on  the 
side  of  human  responsibility,  and  thus  accom- 
plish the  end  which  it  had  always  kept  in  view. 
The  fundamental  question  was  that  of  liberty 
and  necessity.  There  must  be,  on  the  one  hand, 
a  firm  foundation  for  the  doctrine  of  decrees  and 
universal  providential  government,  and  for  the 
exercise  of  resignation,  submission,  and  confi- 
dence on  the  part  of  men  in  view  of  all  events : 
otherwise,  the  Calvinistic  system  is  given  up. 
There  must  be,  on  the  other  hand,  a  full  power  in 
men  to  avoid  sin,  and  perform  their  duty  :  other- 


wise, the  foundation  of  accountability  is  gone, 
and  the  commands  and  entreaties  of  the  Bible 
are  a  mockery.  The  true  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem, in  Dr.  Taylor's  view,  is  in  the  union  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  previous  certainty  of  every  act  of 
the  will  —  a  certainty  given  by  its  antecedents 
collectively  taken  • —  with  the  power  of  a  contrary 
choice.  Freedom  is  exemption  from  something : 
it  is  exemption  from  the  constraining  operation 
of  that  law  of  cause  and  effect  which  brings 
events  to  pass  in  the  material  world.  If  the  ante- 
cedents of  choice  produce  the  consequent  accord- 
ing to  that  law,  without  qualification,  there  is  no 
liberty.  Yet  Dr.  Taylor  did  not  hold  to  the  lib- 
erty of  indifference  or  of  contingence  which  had 
been  charged  upon  the  Arminians,  and  had  been 
denied  by  his  New-England  predecessors.  He 
held  to  a  connection  between  choice  and  its  ante- 
cedents, of  such  a  character  as  to  give  in  every 
case  a  previous  certainty  that  the  former  will  be 
what  it  actually  is.  The  ground  or  reason  of  this 
certainty  lies  in  the  constitution  of  the  agent,  arid 
the  motives  under  which  he  acts ;  that  is  to  say, 
in  the  antecedents  taken  together.  The  infalli- 
ble connection  of  these  with  the  consequent,  the 
Divine  Mind  perceives,  though  we  may  not  dog- 
matize on  the  exact  mode  of  his  perception.  The 
precise  nature  of  the  connection  between  the 
antecedents  and  consequent,  Dr.  Taylor  did  not 
profess  to  explain;  but  he  held  that  the  same 
antecedents  will  uniformly  be  followed  by  the 
same  consequent.  There  are  causes  which  do  not 
necessitate  their  effect,  but  simply  and  solely  give 
the  certainty  of  it.  Now,  all  admit  that  every 
event  is  previously  certain.  It  is  a  true  proposi- 
tion, that  what  is  to  occur  to-morrow  will  thus 
occur.  No  matter,  then,  what  may  be  the  ground 
of  this  certainty,  as  long  as  the  events  in  question 
are  not  necessitated,  there  is  no  interference 
with  moral  liberty. 

The  leading  principles  of  Dr.  Taylor's  system 
may  now  be  stated :  — 

1.  All  sin  is  the  voluntary  action  of  the  sinner, 
in  disobedience  to  a  known  law. 

2.  Sin,  however,  is  a  permanent  principle,  or 
state  of  the  will,  a  governing  purpose,  underlying 
all  subordinate  volitions  and  acts.  Stated  in 
theological  language,  it  is  the  elective  preference 
of  the  world  to  God,  as  the  soul's  chief  good.  It 
may  be  resolved  into  selfishness. 

3.  Though  sin  belongs  to  the  individual,  and 
consists  in  sinning,  yet  the  fact  that  every  man 
sins  from  the  beginning  of  responsible  agency  is 
in  consequence  of  the  sin  of  Adam.  It  is  certain 
that  every  man  will  sin  from  the  moment  when 
he  is  capable  of  moral  action,  and  will  continue 
to  be  sinful  until  he  is  regenerated  ;  and  this 
certainty,  which  is  absolute,  —  though  it  is  no 
necessity,  and  co-exists  with  power  to  the  opposite 
action,  —  is  somehow  due  to  Adam's  sin.  In  this 
sense,  Adam  was  placed  on  trial  for  the  whole 
human  race  (Revealed  Theology,  p.  259). 

There  is  in  men,  according  to  Dr.  Taylor,  a 
bias  or  tendency  —  sometimes  called  a  propensity 
or  disposition  —  to  sin  :  but  this  is  not  itself  sin- 
ful ;  it  is  the  cause  or  occasion  of  sin.  Nor  is  it 
to  be  conceived  of  as  a  separate  desire  of  the  soul, 
having  respect  to  sin  as  an  object.  Such  a  pro- 
pensity as  this  does  not  exist  in  human  nature. 

It  is  proper  to  say  that  men  are  sinners  by  na- 
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ture,  since,  in  all  the  appropriate  circumstances 
of  their  being',  they  sin  fruiu  the  first.  The  cer- 
tainty of  their  sin  as  soon  as  they  are  capable  of 
sinning  is  the  consequence  of  two  factors,  —  (lie 
constitution  and  condition  of  the  soul  (subjective), 
and  the  situation  (objective).  These  together 
constitute  nature  in  the  statement,  "  We  are  sin- 
ners by  nature." 

i.  Man  is  the  proximate  cllicient  cause  of  all 
his  voluntary  states  and  actions.  Xo  man  is  ne- 
cessitated to  choose  as  he  does.  There  is  ever  a' 
power  to  the  contrary.  A  sinner  can  cease  to 
love  the  world  supremely,  and  can  choose  God  for 
his  portion. 

5.  Inseparable  from  the  foregoing  asserth  >n  of 
a  power  to  the  contrary  choice,  however,  is  the 
doctrine  of  a  moral  inability  on  the  part  of  the 
sinner  to  repent,  and  convert  himself.  He  am, 
but  it  is  certain  he  will  not.  "  Certainty  with 
power  to  the  contrary  "  is  a  condensed  statement 
of  the  truth  on  both  sides.  Thus  the  sinner  is 
both  responsible  and  dependent  —  perfectly  re- 
sponsible, yet  absolutely  dependent. 

6.  Natural  ability  being  a  real  power  and  not 
an  incapable  faculty,  there  must  be  something  in 
a  sinner's  mind  to  which  right  motives  can  appeal, 
some  point  of  attachment  for  the  influences  of  the 
law  and  the  gospel.  Hence  the  importance  of 
the  distinction  between  the  sensibility  and  will, 
or  of  the  threefold  classification  of  mental  powers, 
which  Dr.  Taylor  was  among  the  first  to  intro- 
duce. 

What  is  the  particular  feeling  which  may  thus 
be  addressed'.'  According  to  Dr.  Taylor,  it  is  the 
love  of  happiness,  or  self-love. 

Dr.  Taylor  believed,  with  a  great  company  of 
philosopher.-,  (from  Aristotle  to  the  present  time), 
that  the  involuntary  love  or  desire  of  personal 
happiness  is  the  subjective,  psychological  spring 
of  all  choices. 

Benevolence  is  the  choice  of  the  highest  good 
of  the  universe  in  preference  to  every  thing  that 
can  come  into  competition  with  it.  But  one's 
own  highest  happiness  can  never  thus  come  into 
competition  with  it.  Virtuous  self-love  and  virtu- 
ous benevolence  denote  one  and  the  same  complex 
state. 

7.  The  author  of  regeneration  is  the  Holy 
Spirit.  The  change  that  takes  place  in  the  soul 
is  due  to  his  influence  so  exerted  as  to  effect  that 
change  in  the  sense  of  rendering  it  infallibly  cer- 
tain. It  is  a  change  of  character.  It  is  the  pro- 
duction of  love  to  God  as  the  supreme  object  of 
choice,  in  the  room  of  love  to  the  world.  Now,  a 
sinner  is  natural/)/  able  to  make  this  revolution  in 
the  ruling  principle  of  his  life.  But  there  is  a 
moral  inability  which  constitutes  practically  an 
insuperable  obstacle ;  and  this  is  overcome  only 
by  the  agency  of  the  Spirit,  who  moves  upon  the 
powers  of  the  soul,  and  induces,  without  coer- 
cing, them  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of 
the  gospel. 

8.  Dr.  Taylor's  doctrine  on  the  relation  of  the 
introduction  of  sin,  and  its  continuance  to  the 
divine  administration,  accords  with  the  general 
spirit  of  his  theology.  Theologians  from  Calvin 
to  Bellamy  had  discussed  the  question,  as  if  there 
were  only  this  alternative,  —  the  existence  of  sin, 
or  the  prevention  of  it  by  the  power  of  God. 

Dr.    Taylor  held  that  we  are  not  shut  up  to  the 


alternative  just  stated.  There  is  a  third  way  in 
which  sin  might  have  been  prevented,  and  that 
is  by  the  free  act  of  the  beings  who  commit  it. 
It  is  not  true,  then,  that  sin  is  in  any  case  better 
than  holiness  in  its  stead  would  be,  or  that  sin, 
all  things  considered,  is  a  good  thing.  But  it 
may  be  true  that  the  non-prevention  of  sin  by 
the  act  of  God  is  in  certain  cases  better  than  its 
forcible  prevention  by  his  act. 

Dr.  Taylor  took  up  the  question  in  answering 
sceptical  objections  to  the  benevolence  of  the 
Creator.  The  ground  that  he  took  in  reply  was 
this,  that  it  may  be  impossible  for  sin  to  be  ex- 
cluded by  the  act  of  God  from  the  best  possible 
system.  The  system  would  be  better  without 
sin,  if  this  result  were  secured  by  the  free  action 
of  the  creatines  comprising  it,  with  no  other 
alteration  of  its  characteristics.  It  might  not  be 
so  good  if  the  same  result  were  reached  by  divine 
intervention.  We  are  too  little  acquainted  with 
the  relations  of  divine  power  to  free  agency  to 
declare  confidently  to  what  extent  the  exertion  of 
such  power  is  beneficial  when  the  universal  sys- 
tem is  taken  into  view.  It  is  wiser  and  more 
modest  to  judge  of  what  is  best  by  what  we  actu- 
ally see  done. 

9.  Dr.  Taylor's  conception  of  election  is  con- 
formed to  his  doctrine  respecting  the  divine  per- 
mission of  sin.  Regeneration  is  the  act  of  God. 
He  has  determined  to  exert  such  a  degree  of 
influence  upon  a  certain  part  of  the  race-  who  are 
sinful  by  their  own  act,  and  justly  condemned,  as 
will  result  with  infallible  certainty  in  their  con- 
version. He  is  not  bound  to  give  such  influence 
in  equal  measure  to  all :  rather  does  he  establish 
a  system  of  influence  which  his  omniscient  mind 
foresees  to  be  most  productive  of  holiness  in  his 
kingdom  as  a  whole.  It  is  not  the  act  or  merit 
of  individuals  that  earns  or  procures  this  effec- 
tual influence,  but  that  large  expediency  which 
has  respect  to  the  entire  kingdom,  and  the  holi- 
ness to  be  produced  within  it. 

He  organizes  a  plan,  not  in  an  arbitrary  way, 
but  in  order  to  secure  the  best  results  that  are 
attainable  consistently  with  the  wise  and  benevo- 
lent laws  that  underlie  his  whole  administration. 

Lit.  —  Memorial  Discourses  by  L.  Bacon,  S.  W. 
S.  Duttox,  and  G.  I\  Fisiikr,  1858;  art.  on  The 
System  of  Nathaniel  IF.  Taylor,  etc.,  by  G.  P.  Fish- 
er, Ni'ic-Knglouder  (1868),  reprinted  in  Discussions 
in  History  and  Theology,  By  the  same,  1SSO  ;  arts, 
on  Nathaniel  IF.  Taylor's  theology,  by  N.  Porter 
(Neir-Eur/lajuler,  vol.  xviii.)  and  by  B.  N.  Mar- 
tin (Neic-Jinglander,  vol.  xvii.).  Of  Dr.  Taylor's 
writings,  there  have  been  published  since  his 
death,  Practical  Sermons,  N.Y.,  1858;  Lectures  on 
Moral  Gnrernment,  1859,  2  vols.  ;  Essays,  Lectures, 
etc.,  on  Select  Topics  of  Hen  olid  Theology,  1*59. 
See  also  Fitch's  review  of  Fisk,  Quarterly  Chris- 
tian  Spectator.  1831.  GEORGE   P.  FISIIKR. 

TAYLOR,  Thomas  Rawson,  b.  at  Ossett,  near 
Wakefield,  May  7,  1*07;  d.  at  Airedale,  March  7, 
18y."> ;  a  Congregational  minister  at  Sheffield,  and 
tutor  at  Airedale  College.  He  wrote  only  a  few 
hymns,  best  known  among  them  is  "I'm  but  a 
stranger  here."  His  Memoir  and  Remains  ap- 
peared B>;ii.  •  F.  m.  bird. 

TAYLOR,  William,  D.D.,  a  prominent  and  ven- 
erable minister  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Canada;    b.  in  the  parish  of   Dennie,  Scotland. 
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March  IS,  1803;  d.  in  Montreal,  Can.,  Sept.  4, 
1870.     His  father  was  a  farmer.     After  the  usual 
preparation  in  school  and  college,   he  attended 
the  Theological  Hall  of  the  Secession  Church  for 
five  sessions,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1827. 
In  1831  he  was  ordained  the  pastor  of  a  congre- 
gation in  Peebles.     In  1833,  along  with  two  other 
ministers,  Messrs.  Thornton  and  Murray,  he  was 
sent  to  Canada,  where  a  mission  had  been  com- 
menced the  preceding  year.     He  arrived  in  Mon- 
treal   immediately   after  the   city   had   suffered 
severely  from  the  scourge  of  cholera.     He  was 
immediately  called  as  the  pastor  of  a  congrega- 
tion just  formed,  and  was   installed  July,  1833. 
He  retained  the  same  pastoral  charge  till  the  close 
of  his  life,  —  forty-three  years.     Dr.  Taylor  was 
a  thorough  scholar,  an  able  theologian,  an  ear- 
nest preacher,  and  a  wise  counsellor  in  all  eccle- 
siastical affairs.     He  was  an  acknowledged  leader 
in  the  church  courts,  and  held  a  high  place  in 
the  esteem  of  his  brethren  in  the  ministry.     He 
labored  for  years  most  indefatigably  to   secure 
the  union  of  all  the  branches  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  had  the  happiness  to  see  its  accom- 
plishment in  1875.     He  was  truly  an  apostle  in 
the  cause  of  temperance,  and  an  able  advocate  of 
every  cause  of  social  and  moral  reform.     He  was 
specially  interested  in  the  evangelization  of  the 
French  Canadians.     His  manners  were  courtly. 
yet  affable,  his  devotion  to  his  work  zealous  and 
unflagging,  his  ministry  successful  and  greatly 
blessed,  his  influence  great  and  widely  extended, 
his  life  pure  and  eminently  useful,  his  death  calm 
and  peaceful ;  and  his  memory  is  cherished,  not 
only  by  the  congregation  whom  he  served  so  long 
and  so  faithfully,  and  by  the  city  where  his  labors 
abounded,  but  by  the  whole  denomination,  which 
long  regarded  him  as  one  of  her  pillars.     He  pub- 
lished many  articles  and  several  able  discourses 
on  the  topics  of  the  day.     William  ormiston. 
TE  DEUM.     See  Ambkosiax  Music. 
TELEOLOGY  (from  rAog,  "an  end,"  and  ^>yor, 
"  discourse  "),  a  technical  term  denoting  a  line  of 
speculative  researches  concerning  the  final  ends 
involved  in  and  revealed  by  the  phenomena  of 
nature.      The  teleological  or  physico-theological 
argument  on  the  existence  of    Cod  is  based  on 
this  line  of  evidence. 

TELESPHORUS  (Bishop  of  Rome,  128-130) 
was  a  native  of  Greece.  Nothing  is  known  of 
his  reign.  The  reports  of  his  regulations  con- 
cerning the  Easter  fast,  and  his  introduction  of 
the  Gloria  and  the  three  masses  at  Christmas, 
depend  upon  an  interpolated  passage  in  the 
Chronicle  of  Eusebius,  and  a  spurious  sermon  of 
Ambrose. 

TELLER,  Wilhelm  Abraham,  b.  at  Leipzig  in 
1734;  d.  at  Kbln-an-der-Spree,  Dec.  9,  1804; "one 
of  the  shining  lights  of  the  rationalism  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  He  was  educated,  and  pur- 
sued his  theological  studies,  in  his  native  city,  and 
began  to  lecture  at  the  university  there  in' 1755. 
In  1701  he  was  appointed  professor  of  theology  at 
Helmstadt,  and  in  1764  he  published  his  Lehrbuch 
des  christlichen  Glnuhens.  The  book  created  quite 
a  sensation,  though  it  represents  rationalism  only 
in  its  first  stage.  Irres]  active  of  the  time-honored 
scheme  which  ruled  with  almost  absolute  authori- 
ty, he  arranged  all  the  materials  of  doctrinal 
theology  under  the  two  heads,  the  realm  of  sin 


and  the  realm  of  grace ;  and  all  such  doctrines 
as  would  not  fit  in  that  arrangement  he  omitted. 
The  doctrine  of  God  he  referred  to  natural  reli- 
gion ;  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  he  did  not  men- 
tion ;  the  expression  "hereditary  sin  "  he  declared 
a  contradictio  in  adjecto.  It  became  a  little  diffi- 
cult for  him  to  keep  his  chair ;  but,  just  as  the 
situation  grew  dangerously  difficult,  he  was  by 
the  Berlin  Government  appointed  provost  of  Koln- 
an-der-Spree,  and  member  of  the  provincial  con- 
sistory. In  1772  he  published  his  Wbrterbuch  des 
Neuen  Testaments,  representing  the  second  stage 
of  rationalism.  In  this  dictionary  he  does  not 
pretend  to  give  a  linguistical  explanation  of  the 
words  occurring  in  the  New  Testament:  it  is  a 
philosophical  explanation  he  aims  at.  Convinced 
that  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  peculiar 
Graeco-Hebraic  manner  of  speech  will  offer  a  new 
key  to  the  understanding  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
New  Testament,  he  lays  hand  on  the  task,  and 
explains  that  such  an  expression  as  the  "kingdom 
of  heaven  "  (which  Christ  had  come  to  found)  is 
simply  a  peculiar  Grjeco-Hebraic  idiom,  meaning 
nothing  but  a  "new  religion."  The  same  is,  of 
course,  the  .case  with  such  expressions  as  law  and 
gospel,  sacrifice  and  atonement,  etc.  The  edict 
of  1788  again  brought  him  into  difficulties ;  and 
on  account  of  his  vote  in  the  trial  of  Schulze  he 
was  sentenced  to  suspension  for  three  months,  and 
a  fine  to  the  insane-asylum.  Nevertheless,  in 
1792  he  was  able  to  publish  his  Die  Religion  der 
Vollkommeneren,  which  represents  the  very  perfec- 
tion of  rationalism.  Christianity  is  there  ex- 
plained to  have  been,  from  the  very  day  of  its 
birth,  in  a  steady  process  of  development,  which 
will  not  stop  until  it  has  made  the  Christian  reli- 
gion a  religion  of  morals  only.  See  Fk.  Nicolai  : 
Geddchtnissschrift  auf  Teller,  1807.      THOLUCK. 

TELLIER,  Michael  le,  b.  at  Vire,  Normandy, 
Dec.  16,  1648 ;  d.  at  La  Fleche,  Sept.  2,  1719.  He 
entered  the  Society  of  Jesus  in  1661 ;  devoted  him- 
self for  some  time  to  the  study  of  history,  but 
threw  himself  finally  into  theological  polemics. 
By  his  attacks  on  the  Jansenists  he  acquired  sp 
great  a  notoriety  that  he  was  made  a  provincial 
of  his  order,  and  appointed  confessor  to  Louis 
XIV.  after  the  death  of  Pere  La  Chaise  in  1709. 
He  was  fanatical,  ambitious,  unimpressible,  a 
master  of  diplomatic  trickery ;  and  he  had  the  old 
king  completely  in  his  power.  The  destruction 
of  Port-Royal,  the  condemnation  of  Quesnel's 
writings,  the  enforcement  of  the  bull  Unigenitus, 
were  among  his  principal  exploits.  After  the 
death  of  Louis  XIV.  he  was  banished  from  the 
court.  c.  SCHMIDT. 

TEMPERANCE.  Our  English  word  "  temper- 
ance "  is  of  Latin  derivation.  Its  etymological 
meaning  may  perhaps  be  best  understood  by  ob- 
serving that  of  the  verb  "  temper."  Plastic  sub- 
stances, mortar  for  example,  are  properly  tempered 
when  their  ingredients  are  mingled  in  correct 
proportions,  with  the  result  of  making  the  article 
exactly  fit  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  designed. 
A  steel  tool  is  tempered  to  a  standard  degree  of 
hardness.  Temperance  as  a  virtue  is  the' virtue 
of  being  properly  tempered  for  the  purposes  for 
which  a  human  being  is  designed.  One  possesses 
this  virtue  in  the  proportion  in  which  he  pos- 
sesses desirable  elements  of  character  desirably 
balanced. 
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This  is,  therefore,  a  good  word  1  > v  which  to 
translate  the  Creek  'EyKparaa  of  the  Xew  Testa- 
ment. The  latter  term  properly  denotes  mastery 
over  one's  self.  A  seli-eontrolled  eharaeter  is  a 
well-tempered  eharaeter,  at  least  in  some  impor- 
tant respects. 

But  it  is  not  without  good  reason  that  the  word 
has  come  to  be  prevailingly  restricted  to  a  much 
narrower  meaning.  The  use  ot  intoxicating 
drinks  is  so  conspicuously  connected  with  the  lo>s 
of  self-mastery  and  ot  proper  balance,  that  we 
verv  naturally  connect  the  terms  '•temperance" 
and  •'intemperance"  peculiarly  and  almost  ex- 
clusively with  the  drinking-habit. 

Intoxicants,  in  the  form  of  wine  and  beer  at 
least,  have  been  known  from  the  earliest  historical 
times  ;  and  the  vice  of  drunkenness  has  also  been 
known.  This  is  evident  from  the  familiar  bibli- 
cal instances  of  Noah,  Xabal,  and  others,  from  the 
figures  on  the  early  Egyptian  monuments,  from 
the  Greek  myths  concerning  Bacchus,  and  from 
many  other  sources.  l!ut  the  conditions  of  the 
problem  of  drunkenness  have  been  very  materi- 
ally changed  within  the  last  few  centuries  by  the 
extent  to  which  the  art  of  distillation  has  been 
developed.  This  art  has  long  been  known  and 
practised;  but  it  was  not  until  a  comparatively 
recent  period  that  it  came  to  be  the  powerful 
means  it  now  is  for  increasing  and  cheapening 
the  world's  stock  of  intoxicating  beverages. 

According  to  an  article  by  l'rofessor  Theodore 
W.  Dwight,  LL.D..  published  in  the  I  adept  m/ent 
of  April  27,  l.^.vj,  the  earliest  recognition  of  the 
existence  of  distilled  liquors  to  be  found  in  Eng- 
lish legislation  is  in  the  year  1020;  and  it  was 
not  until  much  later  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
that  these  came  to  be  recognized  as  in  general 
use.  As  might  have  been  expected,  their  introduc- 
tion greatly  increased  the  evils  of  intemperance. 
Sav-  the  EnfijcloperdUi  Briltiuuicti,  in  its  article 
on  ■•  brin,''  — 

"  In  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  gin- 
shops  multiplied  with  great  rapidity  in  London;  and 
the  use  of  the  beverage  increased  to  an  extent  so  de- 
moralizing, that  retailers  actually  exhibited  placards 
in  their  windows,  intimating  that  there  people  might 
get  drunk  for  a  penny,  and  that  el, -an  straw,  in  com- 
fortable cellars,  would  be  provided  for  customers." 

Contemporaneously  with  these  changes  in  the 
facilities  for  the  practice  of  drunkenness  occurred 
certain  other  changes  in  men's  habits  of  living, 
which  also  greatly  affected  the  question  of  the  use 
of  alcoholic  drinks.  Coffee  was  known  as  early 
as  875  A.D.,  but  it  was  first  brought  from  Abys- 
sinia into  Arabia  early  in  the  fifteenth  century. 
Coffee-houses  were  established  in  Constantinople 
about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  in 
London  in  1(552;  and,  before  the  close  of  the  sev- 
enteenth century,  coffee  was  a  customary  beverage 
in  Europe.  Chocolate  and  tea  came  to  be  gener- 
ally used  as  beverages  within  »  few  years  of  the 
same  time. 

In  both  these  directions,  throughout  Europe 
and  America,  and  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa,  the 
generation  of  men  who  were  of  middle  age  about 
the  year  1700  witnessed  a  radical  revolution  in 
the  conditions  of  human  life.  In  their  childhood, 
fermented  alcoholic  drinks  were  the  one  resource 
of  men,  not  only  for  purposes  of  intoxication,  but 
for  all  the   purposes  for  which  tea,  cocoa,  and 


coffee  are  now  employed.  They  lived  to  see  the 
fermented  beverages  largely  superseded,  in  the  one 
use  of  them  by  distilled  liquors,  and  in  the  other 
use  of  them  by  the  hot  drinks  which  have  ever 
since  been  on  our  tables.  In  their  childhood,  how- 
ever plenty  wine  and  ale  may  relatively  be  said 
to  have  been,  they  were  yet  scarce  enough  so  that 
habitual  drunkenness  was  beyond  the  reach  of 
any  except  those  who  had  access  to  the  cellars 
of  the  rich.  Before  they  died  anybody  could  get 
drunk,  at  any  time,  for  a  penny. 

It  should  be  added  to  this,  that  the  use  of  to- 
bacco became  general  during  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. And  as  having  a  real,  though  less  direct, 
connection  with  the  temperance  problem,  we  must 
count  all  the  marvellous  discoveries  and  inven- 
tions which  have  rendered  human  life  in  these 
later  centuries  so  utterly  different  from  what  it 
ever  was  before. 

These  radical  changes  of  condition  naturally 
led  to  corresponding  changes  in  the  convictions 
of  men  in  regard  to  the  use  of  alcoholic  drinks. 
To  trace  the  development  of  these  convictions  is 
to  sketch  the  history  of  the  modern  temperance 
reform  in  America  and  the  <  )ld  World. 

Until  the  current  century,  the  general  opinion 
of  mankind  has  certainly  not  condemned  the  use 
of  intoxicating  drinks,  nor  even  occasional  drunk- 
enness, provided  the  drinker  kept  himself  pru- 
dently guarded  from  further  bad  results.  Pliilo 
the  Jew,  contemporary  with  Jesus,  wrote  ex- 
tensive treatises  on  Drunkenness  and  Suhnt/;/, 
which  are  largely  of  the  nature  of  allegorical 
comment  on  the  passages  in  the  Mosaic  writings 
which  mention  the  use  of  wine.  These  include 
a  formal  discussion  of  the  question,  '-Whether 
the  wise  man  will  get  drunk  ?  "  He  replies  by 
citing  the  expressed  opinions  of  men,  as  well  as 
evidence  of  other  sorts,  on  both  sides  of  the 
question.  lb- says  that  "  the  sons  of  physicians 
and  philosophers  of  high  repute  ._  have  left 

behind  ten  thousand  commentaries  entitled  trea- 
tises on  drunkenness,"  and  censures  these  for  the 
narrowness  of  their  treatment  of  the  subject.  lie 
insists  on  the  difference  between  the  drinking  of 
"unmixed  wine,"  which  will  produce  intoxica- 
tion, and  that  of  lighter  or  diluted  \vines._  He 
calls  unmixed  wine  a  poison  and  a  medicine, 
lie  condemns  the  drinking  contests  which  were 
common  in  his  day.  He  exposes  in  graphic  pic- 
tures the  vileness  of  drunken  orgies  and  riots, 
and  the  deterioration  of  health  and  morals  which 
results  therefrom.  lie  holds  that  "  the  wise  man 
will  never  of  his  own  accord  think  fit  to  enter 
upon  a  contest  of  hard  drinking,  unless  there 
wore  great  things  at  stake,  such  as  the  safety  of 
his  country,  or  the  honor  of  his  parents,"  etc. 
But  he  none  the  less  indorses  what  he  represents 
to  be  the  current  opinion;  namely,  that  a  wise 
man  will  occasionally  get  drunk.  His  helpless- 
ness when  drunk  no  more  disproves  his  wisdom 
than  if  it  resulted  from  a  bilious  attack,  or  from 
sleep,  or  from  death.  Philo  intimates  that  the 
opposite  opinion  is  quite  respectably  defended, 
but  proves,  to  his  own  complete  satisfaction,  that 
it  is  indefensible.  His  explanation  of  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Scriptures  in  the  matter  is,  that 
"  Closes  looks  upon  an  unmixed  wine  as  a  symbol, 
not  of  one  thing  only,  but  of  many;  namely,  of 
trifling,  and  of  playing  the  fuol,  and  of  all  kinds 
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of  insensibility  and  of  insatiable  greediness, 
and  of  a  cheerfulness  which  comprehends  many 
other  objects,"  and  the  like.  Philo's  opinion  does 
not  seem  to  be  at  all  that  the  Scriptures  com- 
mend drinking  but  condemn  excess,  but  rather 
that  they  either  commend  or  condemn,  according 
to  the  aspect  in  which  they  look  at  the  case  ;  that 
is,  they  commend  drinking,  and  even  intoxication, 
when  they  associate  these  with  cheerfulness  and 
plenty,  and  condemn  them  when  they  look  at 
them  in  connection  with  their  bad  results  or 
accessories. 

Philo's  opinions  concerning  the  drinking-habit 
are  certainly  those  which  have  been  commonly 
held  until  our  own  century.  But,  as  far  back  as 
we  can  trace  the  matter,  we  also  find  a  highly 
reputable  line  of  opinion  in  favor  of  total  absti- 
nence from  intoxicating  beverages.  Of  this,  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  the  distinguished  Sam- 
uel  Johnson  is  an  instance.  Somewhat  earlier 
in  the  century,  the  author  of  Gil  Bias  sarcasti- 
cally admires  "  the  patriotic  forecast  of  those 
ancient  politicians  who  established  places  of 
public  resort,  where  water  was  dealt  out  gratis 
to  all  customers,  and  who  confined  wine  to  the 
shops  of  the  apothecaries,  that  its  use  might  be 
prohibited,  but  under  the  direction  of  physi- 
cians," and  the  wisdom  of  those  who  frequented 
these  resorts,  not  for  "  swilling  themselves  with 
wine,  but  .  .  for  the  decent  and  economical 
amusement  of  drinking  warm  water  "  {Adventures 
of  Gil  Bias,  book  ii.,  chap.  4).  This  sarcasm 
must  have  been  aimed  at  opinions  held  by  re- 
spectable contemporaries  of  Le  Sage.  In  1713 
John  Wesley,  in  his  General  Rules,  mentions  as 
sinful,  "  drunkenness,  buying  or  selling  spiritu- 
ous liquors,  or  drinking  them,  unless  in  cases  of 
extreme  necessity."  It  is  said  that  in  1733  the 
trustees  of  the  Colony  of  Georgia,  who  were  liv- 
ing in  London,  enacted  that  "  the  drink  of  rum 
in  Georgia  be  absolutely  prohibited,  and  that 
all  which  shall  be  brought  there  be  staved." 
In .  the  Colonies  and  in  Great  Britain,  during 
that  century,  there  were  several  instances  of 
similar  legislation.  Samuel  Pepys,  in  his  Diary, 
1G.39-69,  figures  as  an  inconsistent  total  abstainer. 
Going  back  with  a  bound  to  the  times  of  Philo, 
we  find  him  asserting  ( Treatise  on  Drunkenness,  ii.) 
that  "great  numbers  of  persons,  who,  because 
they  never  touch  unmixed  wine,  look  upon  them- 
selves as  sober,"  yet  display  the  same  foolishness, 
senselessness,  lack  of  self-control,  and  the  like, 
which  are  displayed  by  a  drunken  person.  Still 
earlier  familiar  instances  are  those  of  the  Recha- 
bites  and  the  Nazarites,  of  Samuel  and  Samson. 

Nearly  up  to  our  own  times,  therefore,  the 
world  has  been  aware  of  the  dangers  and  evils 
attendant  upon  the  use  of  inebriating  beverages, 
has  been  in  possession  of  the  idea  of  total  absti- 
nence from  them,  and  has  been  compelled  to  look 
upon  total  abstainers  with  high  respect,  but  has, 
on  the  whole,  approved  the  use  of  such  beverages, 
not  merely  in  what  is  now  sometimes  called 
moderation,  but  up  to  the  line  of  occasional  and 
discreet  drunkenness. 

The  revolution  of  opinion,  at  least  as  a  great 
and  controlling  movement,  began  in  America.  A 
representative  incident  will  indicate  its  nature. 
The  incident  is  taken  from  the  Collections  of  the 
Cayuga  County  Historical  Societv,  l!S82. 


Joseph  Tallcot  was  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  living  a  few  miles  south  of  the  town 
of  Auburn,  N.Y.  In  all  that  vicinity,  in  1816, 
the  crops  were  so  short  that  poor  people  found  it 
difficult  to  procure  breadstuffs  for  food.  At  the 
same  time,  Tallcot  noticed,  the  distilleries  kept 
in  operation.     He  says,  — 

"  The  circumstances  affected  me  not  a  little,  and 
induced  me  to  write  an  address  to  the  sober  and 
influential  part  of  the  community,  inviting  them  to 
a  serious  consideration  of  the  melancholy  situation, 
and  the  evils  and  calamitous  consequences  of  intem- 
perance. I  insisted  that  nothing  short  of  the  exam- 
ple of  that  part  of  society  which  gives  habits  to  the 
world,  of  abstaining  altogether  from  the  use  of  ardent 
spirits,  except  for  medical  purposes,  would  correct 
this  alarming  evil." 

It  occurred  to  Joseph  Tallcot  to  offer  his  views 
for  the  consideration  of  the  members  of  the  Pres- 
byterian synod  of  Geneva  at  one  of  their  meet- 
ings held  in  Geneva.    In  his  narrative  he  says,  — 

"I  found  my  way  to  the  house  of  Henry  Axtell, 
the  Presbyterian  clergyman  of  that  place.  His  breth- 
ren from  the  surrounding  country  soon  began  to  come 
into  the  village,  and  call  on  him  for  instruction 
where  they  might  find  entertainment  among  their 
friends.  The  master  of  the  house  appeared  very 
hospitable,  inviting  them  to  partake  of  his  brandy; 
which  they  did,  with  what  would  be  thought  mod- 
eration. He  turned  to  me,  and  pleasantly  said  he 
'  supposed  it  would  be  useless  to  invite  me  to  par- 
take,' considering  my  business.  I  as  pleasantly  re- 
plied, that  '  we  had  been  in  the  same  habit,  but,  seeing 
the  evil  of  it,  we  had  abandoned  it,'  and  I  hoped 
they  would  do  the  same." 

Joseph  Tallcot  read  his  paper,  first  before  a 
committee,  and  afterward  before  the  synod,  and 
went  his  way.  The  synod,  after  duly  considering 
it,  published  it,  with  resolutions  "fully  approving 
it,  and  solemnly  declaring,  that  from  that  time 
they  would  abandon  the  use  of  ardent  spirits, 
except  for  medical  purposes;  that  they  would 
speak  against  its  common  use  from  the  pulpit, 
.  .  and  use  their  influence  to  prevail  with 
others  to  follow  their  example." 

Similar  incidents  were  transpiring  in  different 
parts  of  the  country  and  among  people  of  various 
religious  persuasions.  In  1789  two  hundred  farm- 
ers of  Litchfield,  Conn.,  had  pledged  themselves 
for  that  season  not  to  use  distilled  liquors  in  their 
farm-work.  In  179-1  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush  of  Phila- 
delphia published  his  Medical  Inquiry,  in  which 
he  insisted  that  the  use  of  distilled  liquors  as  a 
beverage  ought  to  be  entirely  abandoned.  In 
1812  the  Presbyterian  General  Assembly  made  a 
deliverance  "  not  only  against  actual  intemper- 
ance, but  against  all  those  habits  and  indulgences 
which  may  have  a  tendency  to  produce  it."  In 
the  same  year  the  General  Association  of  Con- 
necticut recommended  entire  abstinence  from  ar- 
dent spirits ;  while  the  Consociation  of  Fairfield 
County  adopted  the  principle  of  total  abstinence 
from  all  intoxicating  drinks  whatever,  especially 
for  "  those  whose  appetite  for  drink  is  strong  and 
increasing."  The  Temperate  Society,  formed  at 
Moreau,  X.Y.,  180S,  and  the  Boston  Society  for 
the  Suppression  of  Intemperance,  1813,  were  not 
total  abstinence  bodies.  In  1818  the  Presbyte- 
rian Assembly  planted  itself  squarely  on  the 
principle  that  men  ought  to  "abstain  from  'even 
the  common  use'  of  ardent  spirits."  In  1823 
President  Nott  of   Union  College  published   his 
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Senium*  on  the  Evils  of  Intemperance.  In  1826 
the  American  Temperance  Society  was  organ- 
ized, The  Xational  I'liilantliropist  was  started,  and 
Dr.  Lyman  Beecher  published  his  Si.r  Sermons  on 
Intemperance.  In  the  same  year  Rev.  Calvin 
Chapin,  in  The  Connecticut  Observer,  advocated 
abstinence  l'roin  all  intoxicating  drinks,  and  not 
from  distilled  spirits  merely.  From  about,  ls:;(i 
this  principle  came  to  be  generally  accepted  by 
the  reformers. 

The  spread  of  the  movement  was  very  rapid 
in  Great  Britain,  and  marvellously  rapid  in  the 
United  States.  Societies,  local  anil  general,  were 
organized.  Temperance  books,  pamphlets,  and 
newspapers  were  published  in  great  numbers. 
Public  meetings  were  held.  The  pledge  was  cir- 
culated. Total  abstainers  came  to  be  counted  by 
millions.  Lancashire,  Eng.,  contributed  the  word 
"teetotal"  to  characterize  the  reform.  In  1810 
six  hard  drinkers  in  Baltimore  suddenly  signed 
the  pledge,  and  started  the  "  Washingtonian  " 
movement.  In  a  few  months,  about  l^JS,  the 
Irish  Roman-Catholic  priest,  Father  Mathew, 
administered  the  pledge  to  near  a  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  persons  in  Cork  alone.  He  was 
eminently  successful  in  temperance-work  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Great  Britain,  as  well  as  in  the 
United  States,  which  he  visited  in  1849. 

Fuller  accounts  of  the  movement  in  this  coun- 
try may  be  found  in  the  article  on  Temperance 
Reform,  in  McClintock  and  Strong's  C't/clopretlia, 
and  in  the  article  by  Professor  J.  W.  Meats,  in 
the  Presbyterian  Review  for  1*81,  p.  'AW:  while 
the  temperance  article  in  the  Liliranj  of  Universal 
Kno'v/eiJije  is  pretty  full  in  regard  to  the  move- 
ment in  Great  Britain.  To  these  sources  the 
present  article  is  indebted  for  a  few  of  its  facts 
and  dates. 

Many  seem  to  suppose  that  the  effort  to  secure 
the  legal  prohibition  of  the  liquor-traffic  is  a 
later  and  more  advanced  stage  of  the  temperance 
reform  than  the  efforts  for  total  abstinence  ;  but 
this  is  only  true  in  a  modified  sense.  We  have 
already  seen,  that  there  was  prohibitory  legisla- 
tion for  the  Colony  of  Georgia  as  early  as  lTo-). 
Host  of  the  other  earlier  attempts  to  restrict  the 
use  of  liquors  were  accompanied  either  by  de- 
mands for  the  legal  restriction  of  their  sale,  or 
else  by  actual  legislation  for  that  purpose.  Dr. 
Beecher's  Six  Sermons  emphatically  declared  the 
remedy  for  intemperance  to  be  "the  banishment 
of  ardent  spirits  from  the  list  of  lawful  articles 
of  commerce,"  and  invoked  the  interference  ot 
legislation  to  this  end,  as  well  as  of  public  senti- 
ment (edition  of  1828,  p.  lid).  As  the  numbers  of 
the  temperance  men  increased,  they  became  more 
and  more  pressing  in  their  demands  for  legisla- 
lative  remedies.  During  the  decade  beginning 
about  1840,  they  found  it  easy  to  carry  the  elec- 
tions in  most  parts  of  the  United  States.  Rigid 
prohibitory  laws  were  very  generally  enacted,  and 
local  option  laws  in  a  few  instances  where  gen- 
eral prohibition  could  not  be  obtained.  It  proved 
easier  to  enact  laws,  however,  than  to  execute' 
them.  In  most  cases  they  have  either  been  pro- 
nounced unconstitutional,  or  repealed,  or  allowed 
to  become  a  dead  letter. 

The  passage  of  these  laws  may,  perhaps,  be  re- 
garded as  the  culmination  of  one  great  move- 
ment of   temperance  reform.     The   subject   has 


not  since  been  so  prominently  before  the  public. 
This  is  doubtless  to  be  accounted  for,  in  part  by 
the  fact  that  it  has  ceased  to  be  a  novelty,  in 
part  by  the  fact  that  the  advocates  of  temperance 
have  unwisely  allowed  their  attention  to  be  too 
largely  diverted  from  the  great  issues  at  stake  to 
the  minor  points  in  which  they  differ  among 
themselves,  anil  in  part  to  the  presence  of  other 
public  questions  of  absorbing  interest,  notably 
those  connected  with  our  civil  war.  Many  im- 
agine that  the  temperance  movement  is  receding, 
but  there  is  no  sufficient  evidence  that  such  is 
the  case.  The  larger  part  of  the  increase  of  our 
population  for  forty  years  past  has  been  of  immi- 
grants and  their  descendants;  that  is,  of  classes 
of  people  who  did  not  participate  in  the  great 
reform  movement.  During  the  same  time  there 
has  been  a  drifting  into  the  large  towns,  which 
have  always  been  centres  of  temptation.  Though 
our  population  has  trebled,  those  classes  of  it 
among  whom  the  reform  achieved  its  principal 
successes  have  not  increased  in  any  thing  like 
that  ratio.  In  these  circumstances,  if  the  pro- 
portion of  our  total  abstainers  to  our  whole  popu- 
lation were  now  half  as  large  as  it  was  forty 
years  ago,  that  would  probably  indicate  that  the 
reform  had  held  its  own.  But  doubtless  the  ratio 
is  at  least  as  large  now  as  it  was  then,  instead  of 
being  much  smaller;  and  this  indicates,  on  the 
whole,  a  decided  and  steady  progress.  Among 
the  Irish  members  of  the  Roman  Church,  in  par- 
ticular, the  gain  is  very  marked  and  gratifying; 
and  it  seems  to  be  even  more  so  in  (beat  Britain 
and  the  different  parts  of  Europe. 

In  the  temperance- work  of  the  past  thirty 
years,  the  Sons  of  Temperance,  the  Good  Tem- 
plars, the  Rechabites,  and  other  so-called  secret 
temperance  organizations,  have  been  quite  promi- 
nent. The  various  red-ribbon  and  blue-ribbon 
movements  are  familiar  to  all.  Organizations  of 
women,  as  well  as  of  men,  have  made  their  in- 
fluence felt  in  what  have  been  described  as  pray- 
ing "crusades"  in  the  places  where  liquors  were 
sold,  in  working  with  voters  for  better  laws,  and 
doubtless  yet  more  effectively  in  the  establishing 
of  friendly  inns,  coffee-houses,  and  the  like,  and 
in  securing  temperance  sermons  and  addresses, 
circulating  temperance  literature,  forming  tem- 
perance schools,  and  introducing  temperance  in- 
struction into  Sunday  schools.  Possibly  the  work 
now  done,  though  less  public  than  formerly,  is 
not  less  in  amount,  nor  less  effective. 

For  some  years  renewed  attention  has  been 
paid  to  the  'legislative  aspects  of  the  subject. 
The  laws  recntly  enacted  in  Michigan,  winch 
attempt  to  restrict  the  traffic  by  a  high  special 
tax,  without  the  form  of  a  license,  seem  to  many 
the  best  available  kind  of  legislation;  while  pro- 
hibitory constitutional  amendments  such  as  have 
lately  been  approved  by  the  popular  vote  of  Kan- 
sas and  Iowa  are  advocated  by  others.  Experi- 
ments have  been  tried  in  what  are  known  as  civil 
damage  laws,  by  which  those  who  sell  intoxicat- 
ing drinks  are  held  responsible  for  certain  of  the 
evils  thereby  produced.  Such  laws  were  passed 
in  Wisconsin  as  early  as  lS-Kl,  and  in  some  of  the 
other  States  at  a  much  later  date.  In  regard  to 
all  these,  temperance-workers  need  to  keep  in 
mind  that  they  cannot  afford  to  cheapen  the  sanc- 
tity of  law  by  the  passage  of  infeasible  or  care- 
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lessly  framed  laws,  however  just;  nor  to  concede 
that"  even  a  license-law  (and  much  less  any  other 
restrictive  law)  is  at  all  of  the  nature  of  a  sanc- 
tion to  the  traffic;  nor  in  the  least  to  intermit 
their  attempts  to  save  the  fallen,  or  to  commit  the 
young  to  temperance  principles  and  habits,  for- 
th e  sake  of  giving  effort  to  the  securing  of  legis- 
lative changes. 

The  movement,  from  the  beginning,  has  been, 
in  the  main,  earnestly  and  reverently  religious. 
Here  and  there,  men  who  dislike  the  Bible  and 
the  churches  have  contrived  to  use  the  new  tem- 
perance doctrines  for  venting  their  dislike ;  but 
such  instances  attract  attention  principally  be- 
cause they  are  exceptional.  For  a  generation 
past,  the  habitual  use  of  inebriating  drinks  has 
been  so  rare  among  the  members  of  the  distinc- 
tively Protestant  churches,  that  the  few  who  use 
them  attract  notice  to  themselves  thereby ;  though 
this  is  less  the  case,  perhaps,  in  the  great  cities 
than  in  the  country. 

In  the  earlier  stages  of  the  movement,  as  we 
have  seen,  there  were  several  rapid  advances,  one 
after  the  other,  in  the  doctrinal  position  of  tem- 
perance men.  At  first  the  idea  was  to  secure 
abstinence  from  excess  in  the  use  of  alcoholic 
beverages,  then  abstinence  from  ardent  spirits  as 
distinguished  from  fermented  liquors,  and  finally 
abstinence  from  all  drinks  that  would  intoxicate. 
This  last  stage  defines  historically  the  term  "to- 
tal abstinence."  This  term  properly  denotes, 
not  abstinence  from  every  thing  which  contains 
alcohol,  but  from  every  thing  which  so  contains 
alcohol  that  it  might  possibly  produce  drunken- 
ness; not  abstinence  from  such  liquids  for  all 
purposes,  but  abstinence  from  them  as  a  bever- 
age or  common  drink.  The  abstinence  is  total 
in  that  it  is  from  all  common  drinking,  and 
not  merely  from  getting  drunk  ;  and  in  that  it  is 
from  all  sorts  of  inebriating  drinks,  and  not  from 
ardent  spirits  only.  The  historical  total-absti- 
nence position  does  not  place  the  very  light  wines 
and  beers  on  the  same  footing  with  those  that 
will  intoxicate  ;  though  it  disapproves  of  them  as  a 
matter  of  prudence,  on  account  of  their  relations 
to  the  stronger  beverages.  For 'similar  reasons, 
it  demands  that  alcohol  shall  not  be  recklessly  or 
unnecessarily  used  for  medicinal  or  other  pur- 
poses; while  it  sharply  distinguishes  these  from 
its  use  as  a  beverage. 

This  doctrine  is  almost  universally  held  by 
temperance  men  in  America,  and  is  widely  held 
elsewhere.  There  are  some  exceptions.  A  few 
men  who  are  doing  honorable  and  effective  ser- 
vice against  drunkenness  advocate  the  propriety 
of  the  so-called  moderate  drinking  of  alcoholic 
beverages,  as  opposed  to  teetotalism;  but  the 
general  opinion  is  against  them.  There  is  almost 
an  equal  unanimity  in  basing  the  duty  of  total 
abstinence  upon  our  obligation  to  deny  ourselves 
for  the  benefit  of  others,  as  presented  in  1  Cor.viii. 
13  and  elsewhere,  and  generally  acknowledged  by 
casuists  of  all  schools.  The  advocates  of  total 
abstinence  everywhere  would  probably  agree  in 
affirming  the  existence  of  this  obligation,  and 
in  regarding  it  as  absolutely  sufficient  to  cover 
the  whole  case. 

But,  except  in  these  two  points,  they  differ  so 
radically  as  greatly  to  hinder  their  work.  They 
flatly  contradict  one  another  in  their  teachings  as 


to  the  grounds  of  the  duty  of  total  abstinence,  its 
limits,  and  some  of  the  means  by  which  it  is  to 
be  urged.  It  is  evident  that  some  of  them,  at 
least,  are  seriously  mistaken.  The  cause  has  now 
no  more  pressing  need  than  that  its  advocates 
should  carefully  and  candidly  sift  the  arguments 
they  are  accustomed  to  use,  throwing  away  the 
bad,  and  retaining  only  those  that  will  endure 
testing. 

In  the  physiological  argument,  for  example,  it 
is  sometimes  held,  on  the  one  side,  that  alcohol  is 
properly  a  food,  and  a  genuine  stimulant,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  it  is  merely  an  irritant  poi- 
son. But  with  alcohol,  as  with  other  substances, 
this  may  depend  on  the  quantity  of  the  alcohol, 
the  presence  of  other  ingredients,  and  the  condi- 
tion of  the  body  when  the  alcohol  is  taken.  Jo- 
seph Cook  asserted,  in  his  lectures  in  Boston,  in 
1SS'2,  that  the  tables  of  certain  insurance-compa- 
nies which  insure  total  abstainers  in  one  class, 
and  moderate  drinkers  in  another,  show  that 
there  is  a  distinct  and  considerable  difference  of 
longevity  in  favor  of  the  former.  This  and  simi- 
lar facts  conclusively  prove  that  alcohol  habitu- 
ally taken  in  the  form  of  an  intoxicating  beverage 
is  deleterious,  even  when  it  does  not  lead  to  drunk- 
enness. Nevertheless,  alcohol  is  commonly  be- 
lieved to  have  a  genuine  medicinal  use,  though  it 
is  a  dangerous  medicine.  And  while  the  expe- 
rience of  some  generations  of  total  abstainers 
proves  that  it  is  never  necessary  as  a  food,  the 
most  trustworthy  experiments  seem  to  show,  that, 
in  minute  quantities,  it  is  sometimes  harmless,  ■ 
and  even  salutary.  It  would  not  be  easy  to 
determine  the  percentage  of  alcohol  necessary 
to  render  a  beverage  intoxicating.  But,  from  the 
considerations  just  mentioned,  it  seems  clear  that 
the  using  of  dilutions  in  which  alcohol  is  con- 
tained in  quantities  clearly  less  than  that  per- 
centage is  a  very  different  thing  from  using 
intoxicating  drinks.  Our  war,  let  us  remember, 
is  not  against  alcohol,  but  against  intoxicating 
alcohol.  Doubtless  the  two  are  so  related  as  to 
render  it  prudent  to  abstain  from  even  the  very 
light  wines,  beers,  and  ciders.  But  we  ought  to 
remember  that  this  obligation,  unlike  that  to  re- 
fuse the  stronger  beverages,  depends  on  local  and 
temporary  conditions.  It  would  have  very  little 
weight,  for  example,  in  the  state  of  things  which 
existed  in  the  world  prior  to  about  the  year  1700. 

Again :  it  is  argued,  on  the  one  hand,  that 
literature,  ancient  and  modern,  recognizes  two 
different  meanings  of  the  word  "wine;''  name- 
ly, fermented  grape-juice,  and  nnfermented.  The 
common  reply  to  this  is  a  sweeping  and  contemptu- 
ous denial  that  the  word  is  ever  used  to  denote 
unintoxicating  juice  of  any  kind.  The  facts 
proved  are,  that  preparations  of  unfermented 
grape-juice  have  been  well  known  among  many 
peoples,  that  they  have  sometimes  been  used  in 
beverages,  and  that  the  name  "  wine  "  has  been 
frequently  applied  to  them,  though  certainly  not 
in  such  a  way  as  to  establish  this  as  one  of  the 
current  and  natural  meanings  of -the  word. 

As  a  rule,  both  the  parties  in  this  discussion 
sturdily  ignore  any  distinction  between  the  terms 
"fermented  "  or  "alcoholic,"  and  "intoxicating." 
But  the  existence  of  precisely  this  distinction  is 
the  one  fact  of  real  importance  which  the  evidence 
adduced  in  the  discussion  abundantly  proves.     In 
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the  history  of  tin-'  grape  a  very  important  part  is 
played  l>y  wines  —  sometimes  of  cheap  ami  ordi- 
nary quality,  and  sometimes  very  choici which 

contained  alcohol  in  such  quantities  and  combina- 
tions  as  to  render  the  wine  agreeable,  lint  abso- 
lutely unintoxicating.  It  is  (hcse  uuinebriating 
wines,  which,  with  some  confusion  of  thought  as 
to  their  relations  to  the  grape-jollies,  have  been 
mistaken  by  many  "for  wines  without  alcohol. 

Men  who  are  accustomed  to  recognize  the  Bible 
as  an  inspired  rule  of  conduct  have  been  compelled 
to  try  to  reconcile  its  occasional  approval  of  wine, 
in  the  example  of  Jesus  at  ('ana,  for  example, 
with  its  repeated  and  sweeping  denunciations  of 
wine.  Those  who  hold  (hat  the  word  "wine" 
may  equally  well  mean  either  the  fermented  or 
the  unfermented  juice  of  the  grape,  think  that, 
when  the  Bible  approves  of  wine,  it  must  be  held 
to  refer  to  that  which  is  unfermented.  Their 
opponents,  denying  the  distinction,  commonly 
as-ert  that  the  Bible  approves  of  the  drinking  of 
intoxicants,  but  disapproves  of  excess.  The  opin- 
ion thus  denied  is  certainly  erroneous  ;  but,  as  cer- 
tainly, that  substituted  for  it  does  not  follow  from 
the  premises.  Philo,  as  we  have  seen,  held  the 
different  theory,  that  the  Scriptures  approve  wine- 
drinking  in  certain  aspects  of  it,  but  not  in  others. 
It  would  be  easy  to  construct  other  theories  as 
plausible  as  either  of  these.  The  discussion  of 
this  question  properly  belongs,  not  to  this  article, 
but  to  that  on  Wine.  It  is  sufficient  here  to  say, 
that  we  must  look  for  a  better  solution  of  it  than 
has  yet  been  offered.  Meanwhile,  whatever  solu- 
tion we  may  adopt,  it  will  still  be  true  that  the 
specific  precepts  concerning  wine,  found  in  the 
Scriptures,  may  not  apply  in  the  changed  condi- 
tions of  our  modern  civilization;  while  the  scrip- 
tural principles  on  which  our  obligation  to  total 
abstinence  is  based  are  at  all  times  applicable. 

Lit.  — •  The  various  religious  publishing  boards 
and  societies,  the  private  houses  that  publish  Sun- 
day-school literature,  and  the  National  Temper- 
ance Society  and  Publication  House,  offer  each  its 
own  list  of  temperance  stories  and  of  other  tem- 
perance books  and  tracts.  Many  of  the  secret  and 
other  temperance  organizations  publish  each  its 
newspaper.  At  different  times,  and  notably  within 
a  few  years  past,  the  subject  has  been  discussed  in 
the  reviews.  To  the  catalogues  and  indexes  of 
these  publishers  and  publications  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred. It  is  impossible  particularly  to  name  more 
than  a  very  few  works  out  of  the  vast  number. 

Some  of  the  more  celebrated  older  publications 
are  mentioned  in  the  body  of  this  article.  Others 
are,  L.  M.  SarGEXT:  Tiujierance  Tides,  rirc. 
1's-jO;  Rev.  George  li.  Cheevhr:  Deacon  (,'ibs's 
Llislilleri],  and  Jjeaeou  Joue.s's  ISnirrrip  cirr.  ISoo; 
Permanent  Temperance  ]  )neununls,  ls:)7--12.  No 
more  valuable  temperance  book  exists  than  the 
Aulohicxjrnpliij  of  .lolm  B.  Goiu/h,  1S(i!L  Among 
the  more  noteworthy  of  the  publications  of  the 
National  Temperance  Society  are  the  Ceut-nnial 
Temperance  Volume,  1875  (for  the  history  of  the 
temperance  movement,  and  of  organizations  and 
men  engaged  in  it)  ;  Moderation,  vs.  Total  Absti- 
nence, Lsyl  (containing  Dr.  Howard  Crosby's 
Calm  View,  and  several  replies  to  the  same,  and 
thus  exhibiting  several  representative  types  of 
opinion);  Dr.  IIaugreaves:  Our  Wasted  Re- 
sources   (giving   the   economical   argument)  ;    as 


apparatus  for  class  instruction,  Julia  Coleman: 
The  Temjii ranee  School,  the  Lesson  Took  for  Schools, 
and  the  Juvenile  Temperance  Manual:  Drs.  Foss 
andMEAus:  Toieperance  Sermons  .  Dr.  C'iyler: 
The  Moral  Ihitij  of  Toted  Abstinence  ;  William  E. 
Dodge:  The  Church  and  Temperance;  Moody: 
Tails  on  Temperance  ;  .1.  M.  YanBupen:  (Jospel 
Temperance  :  Canon  Fariiak:  Talks  on  Temper- 
ance; Dr.  IIargrkaves  :  Alcohol  and  Science ;  and 
Dr.  V.  M.  Hunt:  Alcohol  as  a  Food  and  Midicine. 
For  other  medical  views,  see  the  Tribune  lecture  of 
Dr.  Hammond;  and,  by  index,  the  two  volumes 
on  /'hi/sio/0,/1/,  by  Drs.  J.  \\r.  Drarki:  and  J.  C. 
Dlvpeu.  For  additional  literature,  including 
that  of  prohibition,  consult  any  current  number 
of  the  organs  of  the  National  Temperance  Society, 
—  the  National  Temperance  A  deocidr,  or  the  Youth's 
Temperance  Tanner.  The  theory  of  unfermented 
wines,  and  the  view  that  the  churches  ought  to 
use  unalcoholic  grape-juice  at  the  Lord's  Table, 
are  advocated  in  many  of  the  publications  of  this 
society,  but  in  none  of  them  more  reasonably  than 
in  The  Bible  Hide  of  Temperance,  published  by  the 
Rev.  (Ii'.cirge  Dri  field  in  ls:;4-:jo,  and  repub- 
lished, 180S.  These  two  doctrines  are  attacked  by 
Dr.  Duxlop  Moore,  in  the  I'resbi/leriau  lieview 
for  January,  lsyl,  and  January,  18.s2.  In  the 
same  Review,  for  April,  1882,  is  an  article  which 
advocates  the  using  of  the  unalcoholic  juice  of  the 
grape  in  the  communion,  and  maintains  generally 
the  positions  taken  in  the  present  article.  Of 
temperance  Sunday-school  stories,  which  are  being 
produced  in  considerable  numbers,  ]\'e  Three,  by 
Mrs.  G.  R.  Alden,  is  a  highly  creditable  speci- 
men. The  stories  by  Mai; y  Dwinell  Ciilllis 
are  favorites  with  many.  \\'.  J.  beecher. 

TEMPLE  AT  JERUSALEM.  I.  Temple  op 
Solomox. — David,  when  he  was  inhabiting  his 
house  of  cedar,  and  (iod  had  given  him  rest  from 
all  his  enemies,  meditated  the  design  of  building 
a  temple  in  which  the  ark  of  God  might  be  placed, 
instead  of  being  deposited  within  curtains  (2  Sam. 
vii.  2 ;  1  Chron.  xvii.  1).  In  this  he  was  discour- 
aged by  the  prophet  Nathan,  on  account  of  his 
many  wars,  and  the  blood  which  he  had  shed,  but 
promised  at  the  same  time  that  his  son  and  suc- 
cessor shall  build  a  house  unto  the  Lord.  While 
David  was  prohibited  from  building  the  temple, 
lie  nevertheless  made  preparations  for  it  (1  Kings 
v.;  1  Chron.  xxii.);  and,  as  far  as  the  material 
and  ideal  of  the  building  is  concerned,  David  was 
its  author,  while  Solomon  merely  executed  the 
design.  The  workmen  and  the  materials  em- 
ployed in  the  erection  of  the  temple  were  chiefly 
procured  by  Solomon  from  Hiram,  king  of  Tyre. 
The  building,  which  was  begun  four  hundred  and 
eighty  years  after  the  exodus  from  Egypt,  in  the 
fourth  year  of  Solomon's  reign,  in  the  third  month 
of  the  year  1012  B.C.,  was  finished  in  the  twelfth 
year  of  his  reign,  in  the  eighth  month  (1  Kings 
vi.  38). 

In  its  construction  the  temple  was  mainly  built 
after  the  pattern  of  the  tabernacle;  since  it  was 
only  to  be  an  enlarged  and  hxed  dwelling  of  the 
Lord,  a  palace  in  place  of  the  movable  tent.  Of 
course  every  thing  was  on  an  enlarged  scale,  and 
of  more  substantial  materials. 

The  temple  itself  was  sixty  cubits  long,  twenty- 
wide,  and  thirty  high.  The  floor  was  throughout 
of   cedar,  but  boarded  over  with  planks   of  fir 
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(1  Kings  vi.  15).  The  internal  dimension  of  the 
"  holy  "  was  forty  cubits  long,  twenty  cubits  wide, 
and  thirty  cubits  high.  The  holy  was  separated 
from  the  "Holy  of  holies  "  (debir)  by  a  partition. 
It  was  on  the  western  extremity  of  the  entire 
building,  and  its  internal  dimensions  formed  a 
cube  of  twenty  cubits.  On  the  eastern  extremity 
of  the  building  stood  the  porch.  At  the  entrance 
of  this  pronaos  stood  the  two  columns  called 
Joachin  and  Boaz,  which  were  twenty-three  cubits 
high.  The  temple  was  also  surrounded  by  a  triple 
story  of  chambers,  each  of  which  stories  was  five 
cubits  high.  The  lowest  story  of  the  chambers 
was  five  cubits,  the  middle  six,  and  the  third  seven 
cubits  wide.  The  difference  of  the  width  arose 
from  the  circumstance  that  the  external  walls  of 
the  temple  were  so  thick  that  they  were  made  to 
recede  one  cubit  after  an  elevation  of  five  feet ; 
so  that  the  scarcement  in  the  wall  of  the  temple 
gave  a  firm  support  to  the  beams  which  supported 
the  second  story  without  being  inserted  into  the 
wall  of  the  sanctuary.  The  entrance  to  these 
stories  was  from  without.  The  windows,  which 
are  mentioned  in  1  Kings  vi.  4,  served  chiefly  for 
ventilation;  since  the  light  within  the  temple  was 
obtained  from  the  sacred  candlesticks.  In  the 
Holy  of  holies  were  no  windows,  because  "  the 
Lord  said  that  he  would  dwell  in  the  thick  dark- 
ness "  (1  Kings  viii.  12).  The  temple  was  wain- 
scoted with  cedar-wood,  which  was  covered  with 
gold.  The  boards  within  the  temple  were  orna- 
mented by  beautiful  carvings,  representing  cheru- 
bim, palms,  and  flowers.  From  2  C'hron.  iii.  5,  it 
appears  that  the  greater  house  was  also  ceiled  with 
fir.  The  doors  of  the  oracle  were  composed  of 
olive-tree ;  but  the  doors  of  the  outer  temple  had 
posts  of  olive-tree,  and  leaves  of  fir  (1  Kings  vi. 
31  sq.).  Both  doors,  as  well  that  which  led"  into 
the  temple  as  that  which  led  from  the  holy  to  the 
Hnly  of  holies,  had  folding  leaves  ;  the  aperture 
being  closed  by  a  suspended  curtain.  The  lintel 
and  side-posts  of  the  oracle  seem  to  have  circum- 
scribed a  space  which  contained  one-fifth  of  the 
whole  area  of  the  partition ;  and  the  posts  of  the 
door  of  the  temple,  one-fourth  of  the  area  of 
the  wall  in  which  they  were  placed  (1  Kings  vi. 
3]-::;:,).  ^ 

Within  the  Holy  of  holies  stood  only  the  the  ark 
of  the  covenant  between  two  cherubim ;  but  with- 
in the  holy  were  ten  golden  candlesticks,  and  the 
altar  of  incense,  and  a  table  for  the  shew-bread. 

The  temple  was  surrounded  by  a  court  of  priests 
(2  Chron.  iv.  9).  This,  again,  was  surrounded 
by  a  wall  consisting  of  cedar-beams  placed  on  a 
stone  foundation  (1  Kings  viii.  36),  and  contained 
the  altar  of  burnt  offering,  the  brazen  sea,  and 
ten  brazen  lavers.  From  the  court  of  the  priests, 
which  is  called  (1  Kings  vi.  3(i)  the  inner  and 
(Jer.  xxxvi.  10)  the  upper  court,  a  few  steps  led 
into  the  lower  court  of  the  people,  which  is  called 
(Lzek.  xl.  17)  the  outward  and  (2  C'hron.  iv.  9) 
the  great  court.  Both  courts  were  paved.  Doors 
overlaid  with  brass  led  into  the  outer  court.  On 
the  east  was  (Ezek.  xi.  1)  the  muin.  gale.  Accord- 
ing to  ■  lungs  xv.  3.3  and  2  Chron.  xxvii.  3.  Jotham 
built  the  "  higher  gate  "  of  the  house  of  the  Lord. 
A  ''gate  of  foundation  "  is  mentioned  (2  C'hron. 
xxm.  .)).  Xear  the  eastern  gate,  inside  of  the 
court  ot  priests,  probably  stood  the  brazen  scaf- 
fold which  Solomon  had  built  for  the  dedicatory- 


prayer  (2  Chron.  vi.  13),  and  which  afterwards 
probably  served  as  the  king's  stand  (2  Kings  xi. 
14,  xxiii.  3).  There  was  also  an  ascent  by  which 
the  king  went  up  into  the  temple  from  his  own 
house  (1  Kings  x.  5 ;  2  Chron.  ix.  11).  The 
covert  for  the  sabbath  (2  Kings  xvi.  18)  probably 
served  as  a  kind  of  protection  against  the  sun 
and  wind. 

After  the  temple  was  finished,  it  was  conse- 
crated by  the  king.  It  remained  the  centre  of 
public  worship  for  all  the  Israelites,  only  till  the 
death  of  Solomon,  after  which  ten  tribes  forsook 
this  sanctuary.  But  even  in  the  kingdom  of  Ju- 
dah  it  was  from  time  to  time  desecrated  by  altars 
erected  to  idols  (comp.  2  Kings  xxiii.  4,  13). 
There  was  a  treasury  in  the  temple,  in  which 
much  precious  metal  was  collected  for  the  main- 
tenance of  public  worship.  The  gold  and  silver 
of  the  temple  were,  however,  frequently  applied 
to  political  purposes  (1  Kings  xv.  18  sq.;  2  Kings 
xii.  18,  xvi.  8,  xviii.  15).  The  treasury  of  the 
temple  was  repeatedly  plundered  by  foreign  in- 
vaders ;  for  instance,  by  Shishak  (1  Kings  xiv.  26), 
by  Jehoash,  king  of  Israel  (2  Kings  xiv.  14),  by 
Nebuchadnezzar  (xxiv.  13),  and,  lastly,  again 
by  Nebuchadnezzar,  who,  having  removed  the  val- 
uable contents,  caused  the  temple  to  be  burned 
down  (xxv.  9  sq.). four  hundred  and  sixteen  years 
after  its  dedication. 

The  restoration  of  the  temple  was  prophesied ; 
and,  fourteen  years  after  the  destruction  of  the 
Temple  of  Solomon,  Ezekiel  saw  in  a  vision  a 
new  temple,  which  he  describes  in  chaps,  xl.-xliii. 

II.  The  Second  Temple.  —  In  the  year  536 
B.C.  Cyrus  permitted  the  Jews  to  return  to  their 
country,  and  rebuild  the  temple,  at  the  same 
time  commanding  that  the  sacred  utensils  which 
had  been  pillaged  in  the  first  temple  should  be 
restored,  and  that,  for  the  restoration  of  the  tem- 
ple, assistance  should  be  granted  (Ez.  i.,  vi.  2). 
The  first  colony  which  returned  under  Zerubba- 
bel  and  Joshua,  having  collected  the  necessary 
means,  and  having  also  obtained  the  assistance  of 
Phoenician  workmen,  commenced,  in  the  second 
year  after  their  return,  the  rebuilding  of  the 
temple.  The  Sidonians  brought  rafts  of  cedar- 
trees  from  Lebanon  to  Joppa.  The  Jews  refused 
the  co-operation  of  the  Samaritans,  who,  being 
thereby  offended,  induced  the  king,  Smerdis,  to 
prohibit  the  building.  It  was  only  in  the  second 
year  of  Darius  Hystaspis  (520  B.C.)  that  the 
building  was  resumed;  and  was  completed  516  B.C. 
(Ez.  iv.-vi. ;  Hag.  i.  15).  According  to  Ez.  vi.  3, 
it  was  sixty  cubits  high  and  wide,  thus  larger 
than  the  Temple  of  Solomon ;  while,  according 
to  Hag.  ii.  3,  it  was  inferior  to  the  first.  The 
inferiority  probably  consisted  in  the  absence  of 
the  ark  and  precious  metals.  Antiochus  Epipha- 
nes  pillaged  and  desecrated  it  through  idolatry 
(1  Mace.  i.  21,  iv.  38;  2  Mace.  vi.  2).  Judas 
Maccabfeus  repaired,  furnished,  and  cleansed  it, 
165  B.C.  (1  Mace.  ix.  30;  2  Mace.  i.  18,  x.  3), 
whence  the  Jewish  "  feast  of  dedication  "  (John  x. 
22).  He  also  fortified  the  temple  mount  (1  Mace, 
iv.  60,  vi.  7).  Alexander  JannaBus  (about  106  B.C.) 
separated  the  court  of  the  priests  from  the  exter- 
nal court  by  a  wooden  railing  (Joseph.,  Ant.  XIII. 
13,  5).  In  the  year  63  B.C.  Pompey  attacked 
the  temple  from  the  north  side,  caused  a  great 
massacre  in  its  courts,  but  abstained  from  plun- 
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dering  the  treasury,  although  he  even  entered 
the  Iloly  of  holies  (Ibid.  XIV.  -1.  2  sq.).  P],r. ,d 
the  Great,  with  the  assistance  of  Woman  troops, 
stormed  the  temple,  37  Li.  ('.,  on  which  occasion 
some  halls  were  destroyed  (Ibid.  XIV.  10,  2). 

III.  The  Herooian  Temple. —  Herod,  wish- 
ing' to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  Jews,  under- 
took to  raise  a  perfectly  new  temple.  The  work 
was  commenced  in  the  eighteenth  Mar  of  Ins 
reign  (20  or -1  B.C.).  1'riests  and  hevites  fin- 
ished the  temple  in  one  year  and  a  half,  while' 
the  courts  required  eight  years.  The  out-build- 
ings, however,  were  completed  under  Agi'ippa  11. 
and  under  Albinos  the  procurator,  in  the  year 
A.P.  64  (Joseph.,  Ant.  XX.  II,  7).  The  structure 
of  the  temple  is  described  by  Joseph  us  (Anl.  XV. 
11;  Jewish  War,  V.  5).  and  in  the  Talmudic 
treatise  Middotli.  Already  under  Arehelaus  the 
courts  of  the  temple  became  the  scene  of  revolt 
and  bloody  massacres  (Joseph.,  Ant.  XVII.  9,  3  ; 
10,  2).  Tut  the  most  horrid  scenes  wen;  during 
the  last  Jewish  revolt  (Joseph.,  War,  IV.  5,  1; 
V.  1,  2,  3).  In  August  of  the  year  70  the  Romans 
rushed  from  the  Tower  of  Antonia  into  the  sacred 
precincts,  the  halls  of  which  were  set  on  fire  by 
the  Jews  themselves.  It  was  against  the  will  of 
Titus  that  a  Roman  soldier  threw  a  firebrand 
into  the  temple,  which  caused  its  conflagration. 
The  Emperor  Hadrian  (A.D.  130)  founded  a 
Roman  colony,  under  the  name  of  iElia  Capito- 
lina,  on  the  ruins  of  Jerusalem,  and  dedicated  a 
temple  to  Jupiter  Capitolinus.  Under  the  reign 
of  Constantine  the  Great  the  Jews  were  severely 
punished  for  having  attempted  to  restore  the 
temple.  In  the  year  363  the  Emperor  Julian 
undertook  to  rebuild  the  temple,  but  he  was 
compelled  to  desist  by  flames  which  burst  forth 
from  the  foundations. 

The  temple  ground,  called  by  the  Turks  el 
Haram,  is  now  occupied  by  a  splendid  mosque 
erected  by  Omar,  es  Sakhara,  south  of  which 
stands  the  mosque  el  Aksa  (formerly  a  Christian 
church). 

Lit. — The  literature  is  very  rich.  The  prin- 
cipal later  works  are  those  of  Lightfoot  :  De- 
scriplio  Templi,  in  Opp.  i.  563  sq. ;  Hirt  :  Der 
Tempel  Salomo's,  Berlin,  1809  ;  Stieglitz  :  Gesch. 
der  Baukunst,  Nuremberg,  1*27,  pp.  125  sq. ; 
Krafft  :  Die  Topographic  Jerusalem*,  p.  08 ; 
Tobler  :  Tuptir/r.  Jerusalems,  pp.  450  sq.  ;  Less: 
Beit  rage  zur  Geschich.  der.  Baukunst,  Leipzig, 
1834,  i.  63  sq. ;  VIi.yei:  :  Der  Tempel  Salom.,  Ber- 
lin, 1830  (inserted  also  in  Dialler  fiir  huliere 
Walcrheit,  i.);  Grcneisen,  in  the  Kunstblalt  z. 
Monynbl.,  1831,  Xos.  73-75,  77-80;  [Kirciiaer: 
Der  'Tempel  zu  Jerusalem,  Xeu-Ebers,  1834;  El- 
Sinti:  History  of  the  Temple  (from  the  Arabic 
by  Reynold-,;,  London,  1837]  ;  Keil  :  Der  Tern  pel 
Salomo's,  JDorpat,  1839  ;  Kore  :  Id.,  Stnttg.,  1.H39  ; 
Thenius  :  lirllarung  der  Kbnige,  in  the  Kurzgef 
execj.  Jlandbarh,  xx.,  Anhang,  pp.  25  sq.  ;  Ua'hk : 
Der  Salom.  Tempel,  Carlsruhe,  1818;  Hameu- 
ItiNGK:  Gesch.  der  Tempel-Archileelur,  Ludwigs- 
burg,  1858;  [Bannister  :  The  Temples  of  the 
Hebrews,  Loud.,  1861  ;  Paine:  Salomon's  Temple, 
Bost.,  1861;  Dale:  Jewish  Temple  and  the  Chris- 
tian Church,  London,  1865;  Wosen  :  Der  Tempel- 
Plalz  ties  Maria,  Gotha,  1866;  Edersheim  :  The 
Temple,  its  Ministry  and  Sendees  in  the  Time  of 
Christ,  London,  1874;  II.  Brugsch:  Der  Bau  des 


Tempels  Salomo's  nach  der  Kopliselien  Bibelrersion, 
Leip.,  1877;  Kergu.sson:  The  Tem pies  of 'the  Jews, 
Lond.,  1878;  Warren:  The  Temple,  or  the  Tomb, 
Lend.,  1880  ;  F.  Npiess:  Tjer  Tempel  zu  Jerusa- 
lem naeh  Jasiplu.is,  Uerlin,  1880  (30  pp.);  Pick: 
Index  to  Lange's  Commentary  on  the  Old  Testament, 
Xew  York,  1880  (s  v  House  of  Cod)  ■  J.  N.  and 
15.  Ski'I-:  Die  Felsenkuppel  eine  Jusliniauische 
Sophienkirche  and  d.  iibrigen  1'impel  Jernsalems, 
Munelleli,  1881'].  H.  MERZ.     (B.  PICK.) 

TEMPLARS.     See  Military  Orders. 

TEMPORAL  POWER.  See  Church  and 
State;  Church,  States  of  the. 

TEMPUS  CLAUSUM  ("closed  time,"  also  feria- 
tum  or  sacrutum)  is  a  canonical  term  denoting 
those  days  on  which  no  noisy  festivities  are  al- 
lowed to  take  place.  Regulations  of  that  kind 
naturally  originated  from  the  general  conception 
of  how  a  Christian  festival  ought  to  be  cele- 
brated; but  already  among  the  Israelites  it  was 
customary  to  prepare  one's  self  for  the  celebration 
by  prayer  and  abstinence  (Exod.  xix.  5;  1  Sam. 
xxi.  4)  ;  and,  as  Paul  indorsed  the  custom  (1  Cor. 
vii.  5),  the  Church  had  thus  a  basis  for  further 
development  given.  The  oldest  laws  relating  to 
the  subject  date  back  to  the  middle  of  the  fourth 
century.  In  its  can.  51-52  the  Council  of  Laodi- 
cea  (351)  forbade  various  festivities  during  the 
quadragesimal  fast;  and  its  ordinances  were  con- 
firmed by  the  State.  Later  on,  not  only  the  rpia- 
dragesima,  but  also  advent  and  other  feast  cycles, 
were  put  down  as  tempus  clausum  :  though  the 
observance  never  became  uniform  during  the 
middle  ages.  The  Council  of  Trent  (sess.  xxiv., 
Xov.  11,  1563)  introduced  various  mitigations  of 
the  rules.  The  evangelical  churches  generally 
adopted  the  ordinances  of  a  tempus  clausum,  but 
the  observance  varied  very  much  in  the  different 
countries.  The  conference  of  Eisenach  (1857) 
gave  much  attention  to  the  subject,  and  its  pro- 
tocols contain  an  exhaustive  survey  of  the  state 
of  affairs  in  the  different  churches.  In  its  gen- 
eral principle  it  recognized  the  Tempus  clausum 
i luadragesimce  as  a  wholesome  pedagogical  insti- 
tution, and  recommended  the  careful  mainte- 
nance of  such  remains  of  it  as  might  still  exist. 
See  Kliefoth:  Liturgische  Abhandlungen,  i.  pp. 
5.",  sqq.  H.  F.  JAC'oDSi  >N. 

TEN  ARTICLES,  The,  were  brought  into  Par- 
liament by  Bishop  Fox,  and  passed  July  11,  1536. 
Though  emanating  from  the  crown,  it  is  probable 
that  Fox  and  Craniner  helped  to  prepare  them. 
They  mark  an  advance  in  the  work  of  the  Ref- 
ormation, but  retain  the  doctrines  of  baptismal 
regeneration, transubstantiation,  the  invocation  of 
saints,  and  the  usefulness  (though  not  the  efficacy) 
of  prayers  for  the  dead. 

TEN  COMMANDMENTS.     .See  Decalogue. 

TENISON,  Thomas,  was  born  at  Cottenham, 
Cambridgeshire,  in  1630;  and  studied  at  Benet 
College,  Cambridge  University,  -hi  the  year  of 
the  ejectment  (1602)  he  became  a  fellow,  and  in 
1665' was  appointed  university  preacher.  The 
rectory  of  Holywell,  Huntingdonshire,  the  living 
of  St.  Peter's  VI ancroft,  Norwich,  the  vicarage 
of  St.  Martins-in-the- Fields,  London,  the  archdea- 
conry of  the  metropolis,  and  the  bishopric  of  Lin- 
coln, successively  fell  to  his  lot;  and  in  all  these 
preferments  he  showed  administrative  power,  for 
which  he  was  more  remarkable  than  for  pulpit 
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eloquence.  He  was  an  active  Churchman,  and 
busy  in  matters  connected  with  the  Revolution  of 
1688.  On  the  death  of  Tillotson,  he  was  raised 
to  the  primacy,  in  which  he  made  a  considerable 
figure,  both  as  to  temporal  and  spiritual  affairs. 
When  William  III.  was  absent  from  England  in 
It!!)."),  Tenison  filled  the  post  of  a  lord-justice, 
being  first  in  the  commission  appointed  by  the 
sovereign  for  that  purpose  ;  but  his  actual  power 
and  political  influence  in  that  capacity  must  have 
been  far  below  what  accrued  to  some  of  the  Eng- 
lish archbishops  in  the  middle  ages.  It  was  as 
president  of  the  Upper  House  of  Convocation 
that  he  had  the  most  arduous  duties  to  discharge, 
and  the  greatest  trouble  to  endure.  The  Lower 
House  was  chiefly  composed  of  High-Churchmen, 
unfriendly  to  the  Revolution  (which  Tenison  cor- 
dially approved),  and  advocating  the  independence 
of  the  Ecclesiastical  Establishment  in  away  which 
he  condemned.  The  Upper  and  Lower  Houses 
of  Convocation  came  into  boisterous  conflict;  and 
scenes  were  enacted  in  the  Jerusalem  Chamber, 
the  adjoining  organ-room,  the  dean's  yard,  and 
Henry  VII. 's  Chapel,  such  as  were  disgraceful  to 
the  High-Church  clergy,  who  figured  as  chief 
actors  in  the  strife.  The  archl  lishop  manifested 
a  steadiness  of  purpose  and  an  invincibility  of 
calm  resistance,  which  won  for  him  the  name  of 
the  "  rock-like  "  Tenison.  He  aimed  at  church 
reform,  and  issued  circulars  to  the  bishops  with 
that  view,  but  achieved  little  success.  A  funeral- 
sermon  he  preached  fur  Mary,  consort  of  William 
III.,  was  warmly  censured  in  a  letter  attributed 
to  Bishop  Ken.  He  was  more  a  man  of  words 
than  letters,  1  >ut  he  founded  a  library  which  bore 
his  name.  lie  attended  his  royal  master  on  his 
death-bed,  and  survived  Queen  Anne,  in  whose 
reign  he  had  fresh  convocation  troubles.  He 
died  in  1715.  JOHN  STOUGHTON. 

TENNENT,  a  family  of  ministers  illustrious  in 
the  history  of  the  American  Presbyterian  Church. 
—  1.  William  Tennent,  b.  in  Ireland,  1673;  d.  at 
Neshaminy,  Bucks  County,  twenty  miles  north 
of  Philadelphia,  Penn.,  May  (i,  1716.  Originally 
in  the  Established  Church  of  Ireland,  he  emi- 
grated to  America  in  1716  or  1718,  and  entered 
the  Presbyterian  synod  of  Philadelphia,  Sept.  17, 
1718.  In  1721  he  settled  at  Bensalem,  Bucks 
County,  Penn.,  and  in  1726  became  pastor  at 
Xeshaininy  in  the  same  county,  although  he  was 
never  formally  installed.  Impressed  by  the  lack 
of  educational  facilities  for  the  young  men  grow- 
ing up  around  him,  he  erected  in  1726  a  log  house, 
the  famous  "Log  College,"  wherein  he  taught 
three  of  his  four  sons  and  a  number  of  other 
youth,  several  of  whom  afterwards  rose  to  emi- 
nence in  the  church.  Log  College  was  the  first 
of  the  literary  and  theological  institutions  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  America,  the  parent  of 
those  in  Princeton,  X.J.,  and,  indeed,  of  them 
all.  Mr.  Tennent's  publications  were  mostly  ser- 
mons. Our  knowledge  of  his  life  and  college  is 
m  good  part  derived  from  Whitefield's  journal, 
which  shows  his  apostolic  character.  — '2.  Gilbert 
Tennent,  eldest  son  of  the  preceding,  and  a  dis- 
tinguished Presbyterian  divine;  b.  in  County 
Armagh,  Ireland,  April  5,  170:);  d.  in  Philadel- 
phia, July  23,  1761.  He  came  to  America  with 
his  father,  1718;  was  educated  bv  him;  was 
licensed  by  the  presbytery  of  Philadelphia,  May, 


1726 ;  acted  as  tutor  in  Log  College  for  a  year ; 
was  ordained  and  installed  pastor  in  New  Bruns- 
wick, N.J.,  in    the  autumn  of  1727.     Like  his 
father,  he  was  an  ardent  admirer  of  Whitefield ; 
and,  in  imitation  of  the  great  evangelist,  he  made 
a  preaching-tour  through  West  Jersey,  Pennsyl- 
vania,  and   Maryland,   and   in   1740,   at   White- 
field's  solicitation,  through  New  England,  as  far 
as  Boston.     By  his  fiery  zeal,  deep  moral  earnest- 
ness, spirituality,  no  less  than  by  his  logic  and 
argumentative  ability,  he  produced  everywhere  a 
profound  impression.     His  popularity  was  second 
only  to  Whitefield's.     But  he  was  lacking  in  ten- 
derness and  consideration  for  those  who  differed 
from  him.     At  that  time  many  Presbyterian  min- 
isters were  conscientiously  opposed  to  the  meth- 
ods adopted  by  the  revival  preachers.     Tennent 
had   no   appreciation  of   such  scruples,  but   set 
them  down  to  a  lack  of  vital  religion.     Moreover, 
Log  College  was  openly  criticised  by  the  synod 
of   Philadelphia,   because   of    the   type   of   piety 
there  fostered,  and  its  educational  defects.     Ten- 
nent naturally  resented  these  attacks,  and,  under 
what  he  deemed  sufficient  provocation,  preached 
in  1740  his  famous  "Nottingham  sermon,"  "one 
of  the  most  severely  abusive  sermons  which  was 
ever  penned "  (Alexander),  in  which  he  lashed 
his  ministerial  brethren  for  their  "hypocrisy." 
Tennent  had  a  large  .following  throughout  the 
country,  and  able  ministers  were  upon  his  side. 
The  agitation  lasted  for  many  years.     The  pres- 
bytery of  New  Brunswick  seceded  from  the  synod 
of  Philadelphia  in  1741  (see  art.  Presbyterian 
Churches,  p.  1907).      In  May,  1743,  Tennent 
was   called   to   the  Second  Presbyterian  Church 
of   Philadelphia,  then  just  started,  made  up  of 
the  admirers  of  Whitefield  and  the  friends  of  the 
revival.     But,  although  he  remained  their  pastor 
till  his  death,  he  did  not  repeat  in  his  second 
charge  the  triumphs  of  his  first.     He  was  faithful 
and  highly  useful;  but  his  preaching  was  quieter, 
and  not  so  many  souls  came  under  his  influence. 
His  delivery  was  much  less  impassioned,  due  very 
probably  to  his  use  of  a  manuscript.     In  1753  he 
raised   in    Great   Britain    some    fifteen   hundred 
pounds  for  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  —  a  sum 
much    beyond   his   expectations.       Although   he 
had  contributed  so  largely  to  the  disruption  of 
the  Presbyterian   Church  'in   1741,   he  toiled   to 
effect  a  reconciliation,  and  saw  with  great  satis- 
faction the  bieaeh  healed  in   1758.      Besides  a 
memoir  of  his  brother  John  (Boston,  1735),  he 
published   a  volume  of   sermons  (Philadelphia, 
1743),   and  occasional   sermons  and   pamphlets. 
■See  list  in  Log  College,  pp.  65  sq.  —  3.   William 
Tennent,  brother  of  the  preceding;  b.  in  County 
Armagh,  Ireland,  June  3,  1705;  d.  at  Freehold, 
Monmouth  County,  N.J.,  March    S,  1777.       He 
studied  under  his  father  in  Log  College,  and  the- 
ology under  his  brother   Gilbert  in  New  Bruns- 
wick ;    was  licensed  by  the  presbytery  of   New 
Brunswick ;    ordained    pastor  of    the  'church  at 
Freehold,  October,  1733,    and  held   the  position 
till  death.     He  is  the  subject  of  several  highly 
remarkable   stories,  of   which  the  two  most  fa- 
mous are,  (1)  that,  while  preparing  for  his  exami- 
nation for  licensure,  he  fell  sick,  and  had  a  trance 
which  lasted  three  days,  during  which  time  he 
was,  as  he  believed  and  declared,  in  heaven   and 
heard  "  unutterable  things."    His  friends  tho'uoht 
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he  was  dead,  and  were  upon  the  point  of  burying 
him,  notwithstanding  the  protestations  of  his 
physician,  when  he  revived.  He  regained  his 
health  in  a  year,  but  had  lost  all  his  knowledge 
of  reading  and  writing,  much  more,  all  his  pre- 
vious learning.  Alter  a  time,  however,  he  ex- 
perienced "a  severe  shock  in  his  head;  "  and  his 
knowledge  from  that  moment  began  rapidly  to 
return,  until  all  was  regained.  •'  For  three  years," 
he  said,  "  the  sense  of  divine  things  continued  so 
great,  and  every  thing  else  appeared  so  comple(el\ 
vain,  when  compared  to  heaven,  that,  could  I  have 
had  the  world  for  stooping  down  for  it,  1  believe 
I  should  not  have  thought  of  doing  it."  No 
autobiographic  record  of  his  experiences  during 
his  trance  is  believed  to  be  extant,  although  his 
intention  to  prepare  one  is  known.  See  Log  Col- 
lo/c,  pp.  112-118,  147.  (2)  The  second  story  is, 
that  ''one  night,  when  Mr.  Tennent  was  asleep 
in  his  own  bed,  he  was  waked  up  by  a  sharp  pain 
in  the  region  of  the  toes  of  one  of  his  feet  ;  and 
upon  getting  a  light,  and  examining  the  foot,  it 
was  discovered  that  several  of  his  toes  had  been 
cut  entirely  off,  as  if  by  some  sharp  instrument. 
But,  though  the  wounded  part  was  bleeding, 
nothing  was  seen  of  the  exscinded  members,  nor 
any  means  by  which  such  a  dismemberment  could 
have  been  effected"  (Lay  Culleije,  p.  151).  Mr. 
Tennent  was  a  remarkable  character,  full  of  re- 
sources, indefatigable  in  Christian  labors,  wise  to 
win  souls  and  to  guide  them  to  heaven,  By  his 
earnestness,  eloquence,  simplicity,  and,  above  all, 
ardent  piety,  he  made  such  an  impression  upon 
his  neighborhood,  that  he  is  vividly  remembered 
until  this  day. — 4.  John  Tennent,  third  son  of 
William,  sen.  ;  b.  in  County  Armagh,  Ireland, 
Nov.  12,  1707  ;  educated  in  Log  College;  licensed 
bv  the  presbytery  of  Philadelphia,  and  settled  at 
Freehold,  X..'l„  Nov.  19, 17:10,  but  d.  April  23,  1732, 
leaving  behind  him  a  pleasant  and  godly  memory. 
"  lib  labors  were  attended  with  three  notable 
qualities, — prudence,  diligence,  and  success.'' 
Two  of  his  sermons,  and  memoir,  were  published 
in  a  volume  by  Gilbert  Tennent,  Boston,  1735.  — 
5.  Charles  Tennent,  fourth  son  of  William,  sen., 
b.  at  Colerain,  County  Down,  Ireland,  May  3, 
1711;  was  pastor  at  White-Clay  Creek,  Del.;  d. 
after  1700,  at  Buckingham,  Md.  See  Archibald 
Alexander  :  Jliofp-a/ihical  Sketches  of  the  Found- 
er and  Principal  Alumni  of  the  Log  Cnlliijr,  Phila., 
(Presbyterian  Board;,  1840;  Sermons  and  Essays 
by  the  Tenmnls  ami  their  f'outt'inporarics,  Phila., 
(Presbyterian  Board),  18-30;  Life  of  the  Rec 
William  Tennent,  irifh  an  account  of  his  lieini/  three 
days  in  a  trance,  X.Y.,  1817;  StiiaGUE:  Annuls 
of  the  American  /'u//iil,  iii.  ;  Cillett:  History 
Presbyterian  Church,  vol.  i. 

TER'APHIM  (Gen.  xxxi.  19,  -A ;  1  Sam.  xix. 
13,  16),  a  word  found  only  in  the  plural  form, 
derived,  probably,  from  ntn,  "to  be  rich,"  desig- 
nating a  sort  of  household  gods,  or  penal  is,  in 
size  and  appearance  approaching  the  human, 
which  w:ere  regarded  as  dispensers  of  good-for- 
tune, and  shields  against  evil  (Judg.  xviii.  21). 
They  were  objects  of  worship,  and  consulted  as 
oracles  (Ezek.  xxi.  26;  Zech.  x.  2).  The  Israel- 
ites derived  their  use  of  them  from  the  Aramae- 
ans, and  they  existed  in  common  private  use, 
although  forbidden  in  public  worship,  and  always 
described  by  the  prophets  as  idols,  even  after  the 


Babylonish  captivity  (Gen.  xxxv.  4;  2  Kings 
xxiii.  21;   Zech.  x.  2;   Hos.  iii.  4). 

TERMINISM  and  THE  TERMINISTIC  CON- 
TROVERSY. Medi;eval  theology,  partially  sup- 
ported by  Augustine,  maintained  that  the  terminus 
of  grace  coincided  with  the  terminus  of  life;  so 
that  infants  dyii  g  without  baptism  could  not 
possibly  escape  uell.  Dining  the  Reformation, 
this  doctrine  was  modified  in  various  ways.  On 
the  one  side,  the  idea  of  the  free,  infinite  grace 
of  God  expanded  the  terminus  beyond  life,  and 
gave  rise  to  the  doctrine  of  ajiofataslasis  :  on  the 
other  side,  the. conviction  that  a  certain  interior, 
moral-religious  state  was  an  absolute  condition 
of  grace,  narrowed  the  terminus  rlown  almost  to  a 
single  moment  of  life,  and  gave  rise  to  the  doc- 
trine of  tenninism.  The  Friends  are  the  princi- 
pal representatives  of  this  doctrine,  holding  that 
every  person  has  in  his  life  a  moment  or  period 
of  visitation,  but  that  no  second  opportunity  is 
granted.  The  Pietists,  with  their  suspicion  against 
the  late  repentance,  also  incline  towards  this  doe- 
trine;  and  in  J.  G.  Bose,  deacon  of  Sorau,  it 
found  a  decided  and  eloquent  spokesman.  His 
Terminus  jiemntorius  salutis  humame  (Francfort, 
BIOS)  attracted  much  attention,  and  called  forth 
a  great  number  of  refutations.  The  most  re- 
markable among  these  were  J.  G.  Neumann's 
_D;\m  rtatio  lie  termina  salutis  humana  peremtorio 
(Wittenberg,  1700)  and  lJisscrtatio  de  tempore  r/ra- 
j  tice  diriuce,  etc.  (Wittenberg,  1701).  As  Bose 
]  died  in  17oo,  A.  Rechenberg,  the  son-in-law  of 
Spener,  took  up  the  defence  of  his  ideas,  and  a 
:  long  and  bitter  controversy  ensued  with  Ittig, 
I  professor  at  Leipzig ;  but  the  spreading  rational- 
ism finally  bereft  the  question  of  all  interest. 
[F.  H.  Hesse:  JJer  terministische  Streit,  Giessen, 

1877.]  J.  P.  LAXCJE. 

TERRITORIALISM  denotes  a  theory  of  church 
government  which  originated  with  the  Reforma- 
tion, and  according  to  which  the  ruler  of  a  coun- 
try has  a  natural  right  to  rule  also  over  the 
ecclesiastical  affairs  of  his  people.  The  theory 
found  its  principal  sup]  porter  in  Christian  Thoma- 
sius,  and  its  principal  opponent  in  J.  B.  Carpzov. 
See  the  art.  Church  and  State. 
j  TERSTEEGEN,  Gerhard,  b.  at  Meurs  in 
Rhenish  Prussia,  Nov.  2o,  1097;  d.  at  Mulheim 
in  Westphalia,  April  3,  1709  ;  a  famous  mystic 
and  hynmist  of  the  Reformed  Church.  He  was 
educated  in  the  Latin  school  of  his  native  city, 
and  in  1713  apprenticed  to  a  merchant  in  Mul- 
heim, where  he  soon  after  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Wilhelm  Hoffmann,  the  leader  of  a 
pietistic  revival  movement  in  those  regions.  As 
he  found  that  mercantile  business  interfered  with 
the  development  of  his  religious  life,  he  left 
that  profession  in  1719,  and  learned  the  trade  of 
a  ribbon-maker.  Settling  in  a  lonesome  little 
hut,  he  led  a  secluded  and  ascetic  life,  dividing 
his  time  between  work  and  prayer,  and  distribut- 
ing not  only  his  earnings,  but  also  the  inheritance 

from  his  mother,  among  the  ] r.     After  1721. 

his  activity  in  the  service  of  Christ  assumed 
greater  dimensions.  He  began  to  preach,  and  he 
engaged  in  literature.  Travelling  from  one  place 
to  another,  he  visited  many  towns  and  cities  in 
Holland  and  Westphalia,  held  conventicles,  and 
formed  minor  communities.  He  translated  nu- 
merous books  of  the  French  mystics,  —  Labadie. 
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Madame  Guyon,  Louvigny,  and  others.  Of  his 
own  compositions,  the  principal  are,  A  userlesene 
Lebeuabtschreibaniivii  he'diger  Seeh-.n  (1733-53,  3 
vols.),  Geistliche  Bmsamen  (1769-74,  4  vols.),  Weg 
der  Warheit,  Gebete,  etc.,  and  a  number  of  beau- 
tiful hymns.  His  Gtdanken  fiber  die  Werke  des 
Philosophen  von  Sans  Souci  was  read  by  Friedrich 
II.,  and  is  said  to  have  made  an  impression  on 
him.  A  collected  edition  of  his  works  has  ap- 
peared at  Essen,  and  separate  editions  are  still 
made.  The  principal  source  of  his  life  is  his 
correspondence,  of  which  the  German  part  ap- 
peared at  Solingen,  1773-75,  2  .vols.,  and  the 
Dutch  at  Hoorn,  1772.  His  biography  was 
written  by  Kerlen  (Miilheim,  2d  ed.,  1853)  and 
Stursberg  (1869).  See  art.  Hyjixolouy,  p. 
1051.  w.  KRAFFT. 

TERTIARIES,  JERJ\AR\\(Tertius  ordodepeeni- 
tenlia),  formed  associations  whose  members,  though 
not  obliged  to  live  in  monasteries,  or  take  the 
three  monastic  vows,  nevertheless  led  a  religious 
life  according  to  certain  definite  rules.  They  re- 
mained in  the  world,  and  were  distinguished  from 
other  people  only  by  their  sombre,  unadorned  cos- 
tume, by  certain  religious  restrictions,  and  certain 
religious  practices.  Hut  in  the  world  they  repre- 
sented the  interests  of  the  order  with  which  they 
were  connected,  and  enjoyed,  beside  the  reputa- 
tion of  greater  sanctity  than  was  to  be  found 
among  ordinary  laymen,  not  a  few  of  the  privi- 
leges of  the  orders.  It  is  said  that  such  associa- 
tions were  first  formed  by  Xorbert,  the  founder 
of  the  order  of  the  Praeinonstraterises ;  but  its 
complete  organization  and  success  the  institution 
owes  to  Francis  of  Assisi,  who,  afraid  of  receiving 
into  the  monasteries  all  the  persons  who  were 
awakened  by  his  preaching,  —  because,  in  that 
case,  whole  regions  might  have  been  depopulated, 
—  and  yet  unwilling  not  to  meet  the  popular 
craving  for  penitence,  had  recourse  to  this  device. 
The  success  of  the  institution  was  prodigious. 
The  highest  persons  became  members  of  the 
order,  —  the  Emperor  Charles  IV.,  King  Louis  of 
France,  King  Bela  of  Hungary,  Queen  Blanche 
of  Castile,  and  others.  Other  monastic  orders 
followed  the  example  of  the  Franciscans,  and 
formed  associations  of  tertiaries.  There  were 
also  female  tertiaries. 

TERTULLIAN  (Quintus  Septimius  Florens  Ter- 
titlltiimis),  b.  at  Carthage  about  150  or  160;  d. 
there  between  221)  and  240  ;  the  first  great  writer 
of  Latin  Christianity,  and  one  of  the  grandest  and 
most  original  characters  of  the  ancient  church. 
Of  his  life  very  little  is  known.  His  father  held 
a  high  position  (centurio,  aide-de-camp)  in  the 
Roman  garrison  in  Africa;  but  the  Punic  blood  of 
his  descent  is  visibly  pulsating  in  his  style,  with 
its  archaisms  or  provincialisms,  its  glowing  im- 
agery, its  passionate  temper.  He  received  an 
excellent  education.  He  was  a  scholar.  He  wrote 
books  in  Greek,  of  which,  however,  none  has  come 
down  to  us.  Hut  his  proper  study  was  jurispru- 
dence, and  his  method  of  reasoning  shows  striking 
marks  of  his  juridical  training.  It  is  not  known 
at  what  time  he  was  converted  to  Christianity, 
nor  how  the  conversion  came  about.  But  the 
event  must  have  been  sudden,  decisive,  trans- 
forming at  once  his  whole  personality  ;  for  after- 
wards he  could  not  imagine  a  truly  Christian  life 
without  such  a  conscious  breach,  a  radical  act  of 


conversion  :  fiunt,  non  nascuntur  Christian!.  In  the 
Church  of  Carthage  he  was  ordained  a  presbyter, 
though  he  was  married,  —  a  fact  which  is  well 
established  by  his  two  books  to  his  wife,  though 
Roman-Catholic  writers  have  tried  to  deny  it. 
Rome  he  visited  once  or  twice ;  and  it  may  be  that 
the  laxity  and  corruption  of  morals  which  at  that 
time  (see  C'alixtds)  he  found  prevailing  in 
the  Church  of  Rome  contributed  not  a  little  to 
drive  him  into  Montanism.  At  all  events,  a  few 
years  after  his  conversion  (about  202)  he  became 
the  leader,  the  passionate  and  brilliant  exponent, 
of  that  movement  (see  Montanism),  —  that  is,  he 
became  a  schismatic ;  and  the  story,  that  before 
his  death  he  returned  to  the  bosom  of  the  Catho- 
lic Church,  is  very  improbable,  since  his  party, 
the  Tertullianists,  continued  to  exist.  Neverthe- 
less, in  spite  of  his  schism  he  continued  to  fight 
heresj7,  especially  Gnosticism ;  and  by  these  doc- 
trinal works  he  is  the  teacher  of  Cyprian,  the 
predecessor  of  Augustine,  and  the  chief  founder 
of  Latin  theology. 

The  writings  of  Tertullian  are  very  numerous, 
though  generally  not  very  large.  As  they  cover 
the  whole  theological  field  of  the  time,  —  apologet- 
ics against  Paganism,  polemics  against  heresies, 
and  polity,  discipline,  morals,  or  the  whole  re- 
organization of  human  life  on  a  Christian  basis, — 
they  give  a  picture  of  the  religious  life  of  the  time 
which  is  of  the  greatest  interest  to  the  church 
historian.  Their  general  character  is  stern  and 
practical,  but  they  are  full  of  life  and  freshness. 
In  his  endeavors  to  make  the  Latin  language  a 
pliant  vehicle  for  his  somewhat  tumultuous  ideas, 
he  now  and  then  becomes  strained,  queer,  and 
obscure;  but  as  a  general  rule  he  is  quick,  precise, 
and  pointed.  And  he  is  always  powerful,  com- 
manding the  attention  of  the  reader,  not  beg- 
ging it ;  always  rich,  lavish  with  wit  and  satire, 
sometimes,  also,  with  sophism  and  lawyer's  tricks ; 
and  always  original.  Though  thoroughly  conver- 
sant with  Greek  theology,  he  was  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  it.  Indeed,  he  forms  a  direct  contrast 
to  Origen,  just  as  Montanism  forms  the  opposite 
extreme  of  Gnosticism.  AVhile  Origen  pushes 
his  idealism  far  in  the  direction  of  a  Gnostic 
spiritualism,  Tertullian  carries  his  realism  to 
the  very  verge  of  materialism.  Rejecting  the 
Platonic  doctrine  of  pre-existence,  and  the  Pytha- 
gorean doctrine  of  metempsychosis,  he  adopts  the 
traducianistic  view  of  hereditary  sin,  teaches  that 
soul  and  body  originate  at  the  same  moment,  and 
proves,  metaphysically  and  from  the  Bible,  that 
the  soul  has  corporeality.  Greek  philosophy  he 
despised ;  Gnosticism  he  considered  a  crime ;  and 
Xeanderhas  exactly  hit  the  centre  of  Ms  spiritual 
character  by  calling  his  monograph  upon  him, 
A ntignoslicus.  But  it  is  just  this  practical  bearing 
of  his  ideas,  even  the  most  abstract  ones,  which 
places  him  at  the  head  of  the  theology  of  the 
Western  Church.  The  direction  he  thereby  gave 
to  all  theological  speculation  has  never  since  been 
entirely  lost  sight  of,  not  even  by  the  schoolmen. 

The  chronology  of  Tertullian's  writings  is  very 
uncertain.  The  principal  question,  however, — 
Which  of  them  belong  to  the  Catholic  period  of  his 
life,  and  which  to  the  Montanist ''. — can  in  many 
cases  be  decided  by  internal  criteria.  To  the 
Montanistic  period  belong  Adcersus  Marcionem, 
De  anima,  De  came  Chrisli,  De  resurrectione  carnis, 
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A  d  cent  us  Praxeau.  De  corona  inililis,  De  ftiga  in 
persecution'1,  D<  monngamin,  De  jejuniis,  De  jimli- 
citia,  etc.  ;  certainly  Catholic  arc  his  Apologclicus 
(A.M.  197),  De  poenittiiliii,  De  oraliom,  De  hup- 
li.imo,  Ad  uxorem,  Ail  murtyres,  perhaps  also,  De 
pranicriptione  hcercticorum,  etc.  ;  while  others,  Ad 
Xationes,  De  testimonio  anima;  De  jiallio,  Adrirsus 
Hermogenem,  etc.,  arc  of  uncertain  date.  Among 
his  apologetical  writings,  his  Ajm/ogclicus,  written 
during  the  reign  of  Septimius  Severus,  and  ad- 
dressed to  the  Roman  magistrates,  is  the  best 
defence  of  Christianity  and  the  Christians  ever 
written  against  the  reproaches  of  the  Pagans, 
and  one  of  the  most  magnificent  monuments  of 
the  ancient  church,  full  of  enthusiasm,  courage, 
and  vigor.  It  first  clearly  proclaims  the  princi- 
ple of  religious  liberty  as  an  inalienable  right  of 
man.  Of  his  dogmatical  works,  the  most  impor- 
tant is  his  De  prrcscriptione,  developing  as  its 
fundamental  idea,  that,  in  a  dispute  between  the 
Church  and  a  separating  party,  the  whole  burden 
of  the  evidence  lies  with  the  latter,  as  the  Church, 
in  possession  of  the  unbroken  tradition,  is  by  its 
very  existence  a  guaranty  of  its  truth.  His  five 
books  Adrersus  Marcioncm,  written  in  207  or  '21)8, 
are  the  most  comprehensive  and  elaborate  of 
his  polemical  works,  and  invaluable  for  the  true 
understanding  of  ( Gnosticism.  Of  his  moral  and 
ascetic  treatises,  the  De  patientia  and  De  spectaculis 
are  among  the  most  interesting;  the  De  pudicitia 
and  De  cirginibus  velandis,  among  the  most  charac- 
teristic. 

Lit.  —  Collected  editions  of  Tertullian's  works 
are  numerous:  Beatus  Riienanus  (Basel,  1521), 
Pamelitjs  (Antwerp,  1579),  Rigaltius  (Paris, 
1631),  Semler  (Halle,  1770-73),  Migne  (Paris, 
1S44),  and  Oehler  (Leipzig,  1*53).  See  Neax- 
der  :  Antignosticus,  Berlin,  1825;  Hesselberg  : 
Tertullians  Lehre,  Dorpat,  1848  ;  Kaye  :  Ecclesias- 
tical History  .  illustrate'/  from  the  Writings  of 
Tertullian,  London,  1845;  Uhlhorn:  Funtlamenta 
chronologke  Tertullianem,  Gottingen,  1852;  Gott- 
wald:  De  Monlanismo  Tertulliani,  Breslau,  1863; 
A.  Hacck:  Tertullian's  Lehen  unil  Schriften,  Er- 
langen,  1877;  Boxwetscii:  Die  Schriften  Tertul- 
lians nach  der  Zeit  Hirer  Abfassung  untersucht, 
Bonn,  1878  (89  pp.);  Oehninger:  Tertullian  u. 
seine  Auferstehungslehre,  Augsburg,  1878  (34  pp.); 
F.  J.  Schmidt:  De Lalmitfile  Terln/liani.  Erlangen, 
1877;  G.  R.  Hauschild:  Tertullian's  Psychologic 
und  Erkenntnisstheorie,  Frankfurt-am-M.,  1H80  (78 
pp.)  ;  M.  Ki.ussmaxx  :  Curarum  Tertullianearum, 
part.  i.  etii.,  Halle,  1881;  G.  R.  II  atsciiild  :  Die 
Grundsiilze  u.  Mittel  d.  Wortbildung  bei  Tertullian, 
Leipzig,  1881  (56  pp.);  Siiiaff:  Church  Hist.,  rev. 
ed.,  vol.  ii.  (X.Y.,  1883),  pp.  1818-1833;  Fug. 
trans,  of  Tertullian  in  Anle-Nicene  Library,  4  vols. 
(vols,  vii.,  xi.,  xv.,  xviii.).         tciilip  sciiaff. 

TEST  ACT,  The,  an  act  passed  by  the  English 
Parliament  in  1663,  which  enacted  that  all  persons 
holding  public  offices,  civil  or  military,  should  re- 
ceive the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  according 
to  the  usage  of  the  Church  of  England,  take  the 
oaths  of  supremacy  and  uniformity,  and  declare 
their  rejection  of  the  doctrine  of  transubstantia- 
tion.  It  was  entitled  an  "  Act  to  prevent  dangers 
from  Popish  Recusants,"  and  was  in  the  first 
instance  levelled  against  the  Catholics.  The 
Toleration  Act  of  William  (1689),  and  especially 
the  legislation  of  the  present  century  (the  Relief 
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Act  of  !\Iay  9,  1828,  and  the  Roman-Catholic 
Relief  Bill  of  April  13,  1829),  have  abolished  the 
hardships  of  the  Test  Act. 

TESTAMENT,  The  Old  and  New,  is  the  domi- 
nant name  in  the  Occidental  Church  for  the  col- 
lection of  Holy  Scripture,  and  the  translation  of 
the  Greek  designation  ij  ■Kokma  koi.  y  naivy  diaSyny. 
The  term  arose  in  this  way :  6ui0^kti  means  dispo- 
sition ;  then  the  special  form,  a  will;  then,  so  far 
as  the  execution  of  this  will  depends  upon  certain 
conditions,  an  agreement  bordering  upon  a  cove- 
nant (ovvui/icn),  yet  differing  from  it,  since  in  a 
6ia0i/K7)  one  of  the  parties  takes  the  initiative,  and 
lays  down  the  terms.  It  was  in  obedience  to  a 
right  instinct  that  the  LXX  translated  JV"!3  by 
diadi/icn,  instead  of  by  cvvef/Kij;  for  thereby  they 
expressed  the  correct  idea,  that,  in  the  "covenant" 
between  God  and  man,  God  appears,  not  as  one 
of  the  parties  simply,  but  as  the  founder,  who 
holds  the  other  strictly  to  certain  terms.  It  is 
upon  this  idea  that  the  argumentation  in  Gal.  iii. 
15  sqq.  rests.  The  Itala  translates  "covenant" 
also  by  testamentum  ("will"),  where  Jerome,  in 
the  Old  Testament,  uses  fecdus.  The  Scriptures 
are  rd  fiifiXtov  rye  dLadyK-r/Q  ("  the  books  of  the  will "), 
which  meant  at  first  the  Decalogue,  then  the  whole 
law.  For  sake  of  brevity  the  phrase  was  replaced 
by  the  single  word  ftiaByny  (so  2  Cor.  iii.  14).  In 
the  Greek  Church  the  expression  was  used  of  the 
whole  canon  (so  Origen :  ir.  ap%.,  iv.  1).  In  old 
ecclesiastical  Latin,  besides  testamentum,  instru- 
menlum  was  used  (so  Tertullian  :  Adv.  Prax..  c.  20). 
For  the  contents  of  the  Old  and  Xew  Testament, 
see  Canon.  oehler. 

TETRAGRAMMATON  (four  letters),  the  com- 
bination mrv  (Jehovah),  by  the  use  of  which 
name  the  miracles  of  Christ  were  said  by  the 
early  opponents  of  Christianity  to  have  been 
performed. 

TETRAPOLITAN  CONFESSION  (also  called 
Suevica  or  Argitinensis),  the  Confession  which  the 
four  cities  of  Strassburg,  Constance,  Memmingen, 
and  Lindau,  presented  to  the  diet  of  Augsburg 
(July  11,  1530),  and,  properly  speaking,  the  first 
Confession  of  the  Reformed  Church.  Landgrave 
Philipp  of  Hesse  in  vain  exerted  himself  to  bring- 
about  a  union  between  the  two  branches  of  the 
reformatory  movement.  But  the  Saxon  princes 
and  theologians  obstinately  excluded  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  cities  of  Southern  Germany 
suspected  of  Zwinglian  heresy,  from  all  their 
political  and  theological  conferences.  Under  such 
circumstances,  it  became  necessary  for  them  to 
present  a  confession  of  their  own.  It  was  drawn 
up  by  Bucer  and  Capito,  who  arrived  at  Augsburg 
a  few  days  after  the  presentation,  by  the  Saxon 
theologians,  of  the  Confessio  Auqustana,  and  con- 
sists of  twenty-three  articles.  The  formal  prin- 
ciple of  the  Reformation  —  the  absolute  authority 
of  Scripture  in  matters  of  faith,  which,  for  irenical 
purposes,  the  Conf.  Aug.  passes  by  silently  —  is 
stated  with  great  energy  ;  and  the  whole  instru- 
ment is  distinguished  for  clearness  and  precision, 
with  the  exception  of  the  representation  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  which  is  held  in 
somewhat  vague  expressions,  probably  in  order 
not  to  make  a  reconciliation  with  the  Lutherans 
impossible.  The  Confession  was  not  read  before 
the  diet;  though  its  refutation,  drawn  up  by  Eek. 
Faber,  and  Cochlseus,  and  full  of  niisrepresenta- 
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tions  and  insults,  was.  In  September,  1531,  Bucer 
published  both  the  confession  and  the  confutation. 
See  Niemeyer:  Collectio  confessionum,  Leipzig, 
1840;  Sciiaff:  Creeds  of  Christendom,  New  York, 
1877,  vol.  i.,  p.  524  sqq. 

TE'TRARCH  (ruler  of  a  fourth  part  of  a  king- 
dom, called  a  "tetrarchy  "),  according  to  the  later 
Roman  practice,  the  vassal-governor  of  portion  of 
a  province  under  the  Roman  sovereignty,  but  not 
necessarily  of  a  fourth.  The  word  'Uetrarehy  " 
first  appears  in  connection  with  Philip  of  Mace- 
don's  division  of  Thessaly  into  four  parts  (Demos- 
thenes: J'hil.  iii.  c.  20  ;  Strabo,  9,  p.  430).  The 
term  is  applied  to  the  ruler  of  each  of  the  four 
Celtic  tribes  which  lived  in  Galatia  before  the 
Roman  conquest,  B.C.  189  (Pliny,  5,  42).  In  the 
New  Testament  the  term  "  tetrarch  "  is  used  as 
synonymous  with  king  (Matt.  xiv.  1;  Luke  iii. 
1,  19,  "ix.  7;  compare  Matt.  xiv.  9;  Mark  vi.  22). 
It  is  applied  to  three  persons,  —  Herod  Antipas 
(Matt.  xiv.  1;  Luke  iii.  1,  19,  ix.  7;  Acts  xiii.  1), 
Herod  Philip  (Luke  iii.  1),  and  Lysanias  (Luke 
iii.  1).  LEYRER. 

TETZEL,  Johann,  b.  at  Leipzig  between  1450 
and   1400 ;  d.  there  in  July,  1519.      lie  studied 
theology  and  philosophy  at  the  university  of  his 
native,  city,  entered  the  Dominican  order  in  1489, 
achieved  some  success  as  a  preacher,  and  was  in 
1502  commissioned   by  the  Pope  to  preach  the 
jubilee  indulgence.     He  continued  in  that  busi- 
ness for  the  rest  of  his  life.     Though    in  1512 
he  was  sentenced  to  death  for  having  seduced  a 
married   woman   at    Ulm,  he   had   the   sentence 
commuted   to  imprisonment  for   life,    was   then 
pardoned  and  released;  and  in  1517  Leo  X.  not 
only  made  him  commissioner  of  indulgences  for 
all  Germany,  but  also  inquisitor.     The  incredi- 
ble   impudence   with   which    he   carried   on    his 
business,  selling  full  forgiveness  for  sins  not  yet 
committed,    caused    great    scandal  ;    and    when 
Luther,   in   the   confessional,    became   aware   of 
the  evil  effect  of  the  doings  of  the  mountebank, 
he  began  to  preach  openly  against  him.     Tetzel 
answered  by  lighting  bonfires,  suggestive  of  the 
stake.      But,  when  Luther   nailed  his  theses  on 
the  church-door  in  Wittemberg,  it  soon  became 
evident  to   the   Church  of    Rome,  that  men    of 
another  stamp  than  Tetzel  were  required  for  the 
case.   It  even  became  necessary  to  disavow  Tetzel : 
and,  when  he  discovered  that  Miltitz  was  aware 
of  all  his  frauds  and  embezzlements,  he  became 
.so  frightened,  that  he  died  shortly  after.    His  life 
has  been  written   by  Hokmann  (Leipzig,  1844), 
Grone    (Soest,   1*53),  and    [Kokxer  ( Franken- 
berg,  1880).     See  Kayser  :  < lesi-ldchtsquellen  uber 
den  Ablasspred/r/er  Tetzel,  Annaberg,  1877,  20  pp., 
and  Kostlin  :  Life  of  Luther'].       neudeckbe. 
TEXTUS    RECEPTUS.     See  Bible  Text. 
THACHER,  Peter,  D.D.,  Congregationalist ;  b. 
at  Milton,  Mass.,  March  21,  1752^  d.  in  Savan- 
nah, Ga.,  Dec.  16,  1802.      He  was  graduated  at 
Harvard  College,    1769,   and    ordained   minister 
at  Maiden,  Mass.,  Sept.  19,  1770;  and  from  Janu- 
ary, 17S5,  till   his   death,  he  was  pastor   of   the 
Brattle-street   Church   in    Boston.      He   entered 
heartily  into  the  pre-Revolutionary  measures,  was 
a  member  of  the  Provincial  Congress,  a  delegate 
to  the  State  Constitutional  Convention  of  178(1, 
and  often  was  a  chaplain  of  the  State  Legislature. 
He  was  noted  for  eloquence,  particularly  in  prayer 


and  conversation.  He  was  called  "  the  silver- 
tongued  "  Thacher,  and  by  Whitefield, "  the  young 
Elijah."  He  belonged  to  many  New-England 
literary  and  charitable  institutions.  On  March 
5,  1776.  he  distinguished  himself  at  Watertown, 
Mass.,  by  the  annual  oration  which  commemorat- 
ed the  massacre,  when  he  spoke  against  standing 
armies.  Of  his  numerous  publications,  mostly 
pamphlets,  may  be  mentioned  Observations  upon 
the  present  state  of  the  clergy  of  New  England,  villi 
strictures  upon  tlte  pou-er  of  dismissing  them,  usurped 
hi/  some  churches,  Boston,  17S3,  and  Memoirs  of 
Dr.  Boylston,  1789. 

THADD7EUS.     See  Judas. 

THAMER,  Theobald,  a  native  of  Rossheim  in 
Alsace ;  entered  the  university  of  Wittenberg  in 
1535,  and  was  in  1543  appointed  preacher  at  the 
Elizabeth  Church  in  Marburg.  He  was  an  ardent 
Lutheran,  but  the  experiences  he  made  as  a  field- 
preacher  gradually  led  him  to  the  conviction  that 
the  Lutheran  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith 
was  a  most  fertile  cause  of  immorality.  By  his 
vehement  attacks  on  that  doctrine  he  caused 
much  disturbance,  and  was  finally  deposed.  He 
went  to  Italy,  entered  the  Roman-Catholic  Church 
in  1557,  and  died  as  professor  in  Freiburg,  May 
23,1569.  See  Hochhuth:  De  Thameri  vita  el 
script  is,  Marburg,  1858. 

THEATINES  (Clerici  regulares  Theatini,  or 
Cajetani,  or  Chietini),  an  order  of  regular  clergy 
founded  in  Italy  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century  as  a  kind  of  counter-Reformation.  The 
Pope  and  the  higher  clergy  of  the  Roman-Catho- 
lic Church  considered  for  a  long  time  the  Refor- 
mation a  merely  external  incident,  which  could 
be  made  wholly  ineffectual  by  re-organizing  the 
clergy,  and  raising  it  in  the  estimation  of  the 
laity;  and  for  this  purpose  the  order  of  the  Thea- 
tines  was  founded  in  1524  by  Cajetan  of  Thiene, 
Bishop  Caraffa  of  Theater  or  Chieti  (afterwards 
Paul  IV.),  and  Boniface  of  Colle.  It  was  con- 
firmed by  Paul  III.,  1510,  and  by  Pius  V.,  1568. 
The  members  renounced  all  property.  They 
lived  neither  by  labor  nor  by  beggary,  but  simply 
by  what  Providence  bestowed  on  them.  They 
had  convents  in  Rome,  Naples,  Venice,  Milan,  and 
other  Italian  cities.  They  also  spread  to  Poland, 
Germany,  and  France ;  but  their  number  was 
always  small.  They  made  some  attempt  at  mis- 
sionary labor  in  Tartary,  Georgia,  and  Circassia, 
but  without  any  result.  Two  female  orders,  found- 
ed in  15s:l  and  1610  by  Ursula  Benincasa,  were 
by  Urban  VIII.  and  Clement  IX.  united  with 
them.  SeeHELYOT:  Hist,  des  ordres  monastiques, 
Paris,  1714-19,  8  vols.  netjdecker. 

THEATRE,  The,  and  the  Church.  Dramatic 
poetry  is  of  heathen  origin.  Neither  biblical 
authority  nor  biblical  interdiction  of  the  drama 
can  be  found.  The  Old  Testament  contains  all 
other  kinds  of  poetry  —  epic,  lyric,  didactic,  and 
idyllic  —  except  dramatic  poetry,  although  in  Job 
and  the  Song  of  Songs  there  are  dramatic  com- 
binations. It  is  historically  certain  that  the  stage 
was  introduced  from  the  Greeks  among  the  Jews. 
Antiochus  Epiphanes  (176-164  B.C.)  was  the 
first  to  venture  to  erect  a  theatre  at  Jerusalem. 
Herod  the  Great  followed  his  example  by  inviting 
(4  reek  players  to  his  court,  and  erecting  a  theatre 
at  Cfesarea.  Both  these  attempts  to  domiciliate 
theatrical   spectacles   in   Judaea  were   met   with 
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glum  opposition  by  the  Jews.  It  was  only  one 
of  his  many  characteristic  surmises,  when  Luther 
called  the  Book  of  Judith  a  tragedy,  and  the  Book 
of  Tobit  a  comedy.  In  all  his  parables  and  figura- 
tive words,  Christ  never  referred,  even  in  the  most 
remote  way,  to  the  theatre.  The  ease  was  differ- 
ent with  1'aul,  who  uses  in  a  figurative  sense  the 
term  "theatre"  (Omrpov,  I  (.'or.  iv.  fl),  as  does  also 
the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  re- 
fers to  the  gladiatorial  games.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  the  early  Christians  looked  with  horror  and 
disgust  upon  the  amphitheatres,  in  which  many 
of  their  own  number  were  given  to  the  wild 
beasts,  and  called  them  the  domiciles  of  the 
Devil.  To  these  feelings,  Tertullian  more  es- 
pecially gave  expression  in  his  famous  work  on 
spectacular  displays  {l>e  S/irclaculis).  The  dra- 
matic art  he  regarded  as  the  offspring  of  hell, 
and  the  stage  as  n  part  of  the  Devil's  pomp  (pompa 
duilioli),  which  the  candidate  for  baptism  must 
renounce  forever.  He  was  not  alone  in  these 
opinions  among  the  Church  Fathers.  Chrysos- 
tom  courageously  opposed  the  theatrical  passion 
of  Antioch  and  Constantinople,  and  declared  the 
stage  the  house  of  Satan  and  lies,  the  consumma- 
tion of  unchastity,  the  Babylonian  furnace,  which 
is  heated  with  combustible  material  of  unchaste 
words  and  attitudes.  [See  Migne :  Chrysost. 
Opera,  ii.  337,  682 ;  iv.  696,  697  ;  vi.  206,  267 ; 
vii.  71,  etc.]  Augustine,  after  his  conversion, 
condemned  the  theatre  as  severely  (De  Civ.  Dei, 
i.  32)  as  he  had  before  patronized  it  habitually. 
Cyprian  not  only  forbade  a  converted  actor 
plying  his  occupation,  but  refused  to  allow  him 
to  give  instruction  in  declamation  and  mimicry  to 
gain  his  daily  bread.  [The  Council  of  Carthage 
in  419  forbade  plays  on  Sundays  and  other  sacred 
days  of  the  calendar.]  The  Trullan  Council  of 
'192,  and  other  councils,  forbade  the  clergy  attend- 
ing the  theatre.  Now  and  then  an  actor  was  con- 
verted, like  Genesius,  whose  confession  of  Christ 
brought  him  a  violent  death. 

The  Catholic  Church,  however,  during  the  mid- 
dle ages,  adopted  and  transformed  the  heathen 
drama  in  the  miracle-plays.  (See  Religious 
Dramas.)  The  Reformers  took  a  less  favorable 
view  of  the  theatre,  though  at  first  they  did  not 
oppose  it.  CEeoIanrpadius  in  his  youth  composed 
a  tragedy,  Nemesis  Theoph'di.  Luther  spoke  out 
boldly  in  his  Tuble-Talk:  "  Christians  should  not 
flee  comedies  entirely,  because  now  and  then  they 
contain  gross  jokes  and  mimicry;  for  the  same 
consideration  would  prevent  us  from  reading  the 
Bible."  Calvin,  in  the  spring  of  15 16,  allowed  some 
of  the  pious  citizens  of  Geneva  to  act  in  a,  play 
which  showed  how  true  piety  increases  a  people's 
happiness.  But  he  opposed  the  frequent  repeti- 
tion of  such  plays;  and  Michael  Cop,  one  of  his 
■colleagues,  sternly  denounced  them,  so  that  the 
magistrate  issued  a  permanent  edict  prohibiting 
them  in  Geneva.  The  synod  of  Ilochelles  issued 
a  similar  edict  in  1571.  In  1633  the  Puritan 
Prynne  published  his  celebrated  Hislrio-mastix, 
the  Player's  Scourge,  against  the  theatre.  The 
Jansenists,  especially  Nicole,  were  opposed  to 
it;  and  it  is  said  that  Racine,  who  inclined  to 
Jansenism,  regretted  at  one  time  of  his  life  hav- 
ing written  plays.  The  Pietists  of  Germany 
included  among  the  worldly  pleasures  which  are 
to   be    shunned   theatrical   spectacles,    although 


Spener  made  a  distinction  between  good  and  bad 
plays.  Pastor  Reiher  of  Hamburg  in  1681  issued 
his  work  against  the  theatre,  T  healromania  oder 
Werke  d.  Finsterniss  in  den  offentlichen  Schau- 
spielen  ("  theatre-mania,  or  works  of  darkness  in 
the  public  plays  ").  At  a  later  age  Jean  Jacques 
Rousseau  threw  himself,  with  the  zeal  of  a  Puritan 
or  Pietist,  into  the  ranks,  in  opposition  to  the 
theatre,  and  in  a  tract  of  1758  sternly  condemned 
it.  In  Germany,  Leasing  opened  a  new  period 
for  the  drama,  and  sought  to  make  it  a  moral 
power ;  but  in  1777,  in  a  letter  to  his  brother,  he 
complains  that  actors  look  to  their  support,  and 
care  little  about  their  art  as  such.  Schiller  and 
Goethe  lent  their  powerful  influence  to  the  stage, 
and  clergymen  who  would  have  dared  to  speak 
out  against  it  from  the  pulpit  were  warned  and 
cheeked  by  the  civil  authorities.  In  the  present 
century,  such  writers  on  ethics  as  De  Wette, 
Nitzsch,  and  Rothe,  have  discussed  the  moral  side 
of  the  theatre ;  and  the  deeper  study  of  Shak- 
speare  and  of  Dante  has  also  brought  into  promi- 
nence the  question  of  dramatic  representations. 
Without  going  into  the  question,  we  will  content 
ourselves  with  quoting  from  Rothe's  Elides :  — 

"  Our  theatre  certainly  stands  in  need  of  a  refor- 
mation from  the  base  upwards;  but  the  way  to  reach 
it  is  certainly  not  for  Christians  to  denounce  the 
stage  as  unchristian,  an<l  then  to  withdraw  from  it 
all  sympathy  and  solicitude." 

[Among  the  early  writers  of  English  plays  in 
the  sixteenth  century  were  Bishops  Bale  and  Still 
{Glimmer  Gurtons  Needle,  acted  at  Cambridge, 
1566).  The  public  interest  in  the  theatre  in 
Elizabeth's  reign  met  with  considerable  opposi- 
tion from  the  clergy.  Archbishop  Grindal  ad- 
vised Cecil  to  suppress  players.  The  first  public 
license  granted  in  England  to  give  theatricals 
was  granted  to  the  servants  of  the  Earl  of  Leices- 
ter in  1571.  The'  Puritans  were  always  opposed  to 
the  stage,  but  on  it  members  of  the  royal  family 
in  the  reigns  of  James  I.  and  Charles  I.  figured. 
In  16  17  Parliament  suppressed  the  theatres,  and 
forbade  actors  to  exercise  their  vocation,  under 
penalty  of  beiug  whipped.  After  the  restoration 
of  the  Stuarts,  the  theatres  were  again  in  full 
blast.  The  early  Methodists  shunned  the  theatre, 
as  do,  also,  the  majority  of  nonconformists.  The 
most  recent  public  discussions  of  the  claims  of 
the  stage  to  the  patronage  of  the  Christian  public 
have  been  carried  on  by  the  Bishop  of  Manches- 
ter, in  England,  who  hopes  to  elevate  it  by  such 
patronage,  and  Dr.  Herrick  Johnson  of  Chicago, 
who  looks  upon  it  as  a  school  of  immorality  be- 
yond the  reach  of  reclamation.] 

Lit.  —  Staudlin  :  Geschichte  d.  Vorstellungen 
von  iter  Sittlichkeit  d.  Schauspiels,  Gbttingen,  1823; 
Alt  :  Theater  unci  Kirclte  in  ihrem  gegenwarti- 
c/en  Verhiillniss  hislorisch  dargestellt,  Berlin,  1846 ; 
IIask:  Das  geistliche  Schaus/iid,  Leipzig,  185S; 
[Heruick  Johnson:  Plain  Talks  about  the  Thea- 
tre, Chicago,  1SS2 ;  Muff:  Theater  und  Kirclte, 
Halle,  1882 ;  Dr.  Buckley  and  others,  in  the 
North  American  Review,  June,  1883.  See  Reli- 
gious Dramas].  hagenbach. 

THECLA  AND  PAUL.    See  Apocrypha,  p.  107. 

THEINER,  Augustin,  b.  at  Breslau,  April  11, 
1801  ;  d.  in  Rome,  Aug.  10,  1874.  He  studied 
theology,  and  afterwards  canon  law,  at  the  uni- 
versity of  his  native  city,  and  published,  together 
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with  his  brother,  Die  Eiitfultntng  dec  a-inmt/enai 
Eheloslykeit  bei  den  clirislliclic.it  Getstllcltcn  (Alten- 
burg,  1828,  2  vols.),  which  was  put  on  the  Index. 
Afterwards,  however,  he  made  his  peace  with 
Rome,  entered  the  Congregation  of  the  Oratory, 
and  was  in  1S55,  by  Pius  IX.,  appointed  conserva- 
tor at  the  papal  archives.  But  during  the  Council 
of  the  Vatican  he  was  by  the  Jesuits  accused  of 

Erocuring  documents  from  the  archives  for  the 
ishops  in  opposition,  and  removed  from  his  posi- 
tion. He  was  a  very  industrious  writer;  pub- 
lished a  new  edition  of  the  Annals  of  Baronius, 
with  continuation,  and  Geschichte  ties  Pontificals 
Clemens  XIV.,  1852;  Vetera  Mumimenta  Poloniw 
et  Lithuania:,  1860-64,  3  vols.;  Acta  genuhia  Con- 
cilii  Tridentini,  1871,  2  vols.  See  Gisiger  :  Pater 
Theiner,  und  die  Jesuitcn,  1875. 

THEISM.  Theism  in  its  etymological  and  wid- 
est acceptation  is  a  generic  term  for  all  systems 
of  belief  in  the  existence  of  the  Divine.  Thus 
understood,  it  includes  pantheism,  polytheism,  and 
monotheism,  and  excludes  only  atheism ;  but  this 
acceptation  of  the  term  is  rare.  Common  usage 
has  determined  that  theism  must  be  identified 
with  monotheism,  and  consequently  opposed  to 
polytheism  and  pantheism,  as  well  as  to  atheism. 
In  this  sense,  the  one  here  adopted,  it  is  the 
doctrine  that  the  universe  owes  its  existence,  and 
continuance  in  existence,  to  the  wisdom  and  will 
of  a  supreme,  self-existent,  omniscient,  righteous, 
and  benevolent  Being,  who  is  distinct  from  and 
independent  of  what  he  has  created.  The  articles 
on  Deism,  God,  and  Infidelity,  published  in 
previous  volumes  of  this  encyclopaedia,  treat  more 
or  less  either  of  theism  or  of  its  history.  To 
these  the  reader  is  referred,  as  the  writer  of  this 
article  wishes  to  avoid  repeating  what  has  already 
been  said. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  as  to  the  his- 
torical origin  of  theism.  Herbert  of  Cherbury, 
Cudworth,  Creuzer,  Ebrard,  and  others  have 
learnedly  argued  that  monotheism  was  the  pri- 
meval form  of  religion.  Lubbock,  Tylor,  and 
the  majority  of  recent  anthropologists,  maintain 
that  monotheism  can  be  proved  to  have  been 
everywhere  preceded  by  polytheism.  Schelling 
and  Max  Miillerhave  held  that  the  starting-point 
of  religion  was  henolhelsm,  an  imperfect  kind  of 
monotheism,  in  which  God  was  thought  of  as  one, 
only  because  others  had  not  yet  presented  them- 
selves to  the  mind,  —  a  monotheism  of  which 
polytheism  was  not  the  contradiction,  but  the 
natural  development.  Pantheism,  the  belief  that 
all  things  and  beings  are  but  transient  phenomena 
of  one  divine  substance,  the  only  and  absolute 
Reality,  has  also  been  frequently  represented  to 
be  the  earliest  phase  of  religion.  And,  when  all 
that  lias  been  adduced  in  favor  of  these  opinions 
is  examined,  there  may  be  seen,  perhaps,  to  be 
ample  room  for  yet  another  opinion ;  namely,  that 
the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  is  not  suf- 
ficient to^  enable  us  to  determine  "what  the  pri- 
meval religion  was.  .Science  has  not  yet  arrived 
at  certainty  as  to  the  primitive  condition  of  men, 
and  until  it  has  done  so  cannot  pronounce  with 
certainty  as  to  the  primitive  religion  of  men. 
The  Book  of  Genesis  distinctly  informs  us  of 
direct  manifestations  of  God  to  the  primitive 
man,  Adam,  and  therefore  that  Adam  knew  God; 
but  it  does  not  appear  to  inform  us  how  much 


he  knew  of  God,  and  whether,  for  example,  his 
knowledge  was  monotheistic  or  henotheistic. 

The  question  as  to  the  psychological  origin  of 
theism  is,  perhaps,  more  important  than  that  as 
to  its  historical  origin ;  but  the  two  questions  are 
scarcely  separable.     Some  trace  theism  to  such 
external  agencies   and  media  as  revelation,  in- 
struction, and  tradition :  and  these  have  undoubt- 
edly been  the  sources  of  much  knowledge,  and  of 
most  important  knowledge,  regarding  God  and 
divine  things ;  but  they  all  imply  the  mind  to 
have  natural  powers  of  knowing  God,  and  a  cer- 
tain kind  of  affinity  to  divine  things.     A  revela- 
tion in  words  or  signs,  relative  to  religious  objects, 
made   to   a  purely  passive   and   entirely  empty 
mind,  would  be  meaningless.     Instruction  implies 
the  exertion  of  powers  which  can  understand  and 
profit  by  it.     Tradition  can  only  carry  what  has 
already  been  originated,  and  will  not  carry  far 
any  thing  to  which  the  mind  is  constitutionally 
indifferent  and  uncongenial.     Others  refer  the- 
ism to  internal  but  entirely  non-rational  sources. 
Thus  it  has  been  traced  to  mere  feelings,  —  to 
fear  by  Lucretius,  to  desire  by  Feuerbach,  to  the 
sense  of  dependence  by  Schleiermacher,  etc.     It 
is  obvious,  however,  that  all  these  feelings  pre- 
suppose apprehensions  and  judgments,  and  are 
valid  only  in  so'  far  as  they  have  the  warrant  of 
intelligence.     Max  Muller,  in  his  Hibhert  Lectures, 
traces  the  idea  of   God  to  a  special  faculty  of 
religion,  —  "a  subjective  faculty  for  the  appre- 
hension of  the  infinite,"  "  a  mental  faculty,  which, 
independent  of,  nay,  in  spite  of,  sense  and  reason, 
enables  man  to  apprehend  the  infinite  under  dif- 
ferent names  and  under  varying  disguises."    This 
view  will  not  bear  a  close  scrutiny.     The  infinite, 
as  an  implicit  condition  of  thought,  is  not  more 
involved  in  religious  than  in  other  thought.     We 
cannot  think  any  thing  as  finite  without  imply- 
ing the  infinite.     Space   cannot   be  thought   of 
except  as  extensively,  nor  time  except  as  proten- 
sirely,  infinite.     As  a  condition  of  thought,  the 
infinite  is  involved  in  religious  knowledge,  only 
so  far  as  it  is  involved  in  all  knowledge.     On  the 
other  hand,  as  an  explicit  object  of  thought,  it  is 
not  present  in  the  lower  forms  of  religion  at  all, 
which  exist  only  because  the  thought  of  infinity 
is  not  associated  in  the  religious  consciousness 
with  that  of   Deity,  except  where  reflection  is 
somewhat   highly   developed ;    and,  even   in   the 
highest  stages  of  religion,  it  is  only  apprehended 
as  one  aspect  of  Deity.     Infinity  is  not  God,  but 
merely  an  attribute  of  the  attributes  of  God,  and 
not  even  an  exclusively  divine  attribute.     The 
hypothesis  that  the  idea  of  God  is  gained  by  intui- 
tion or  vision  is  proved  to  be  erroneous  by  the 
fact  that  the  idea  of   God,  and  the  process   by 
which  it  is  reached,  are  capable  of  being  analyzed, 
and  therefore  not  simple ;  and,  likewise,  by  the 
variety  and  discordance  of  the  ideas  of  God  which 
have  been   actually  formed.     The  apprehension 
of  God  seems  to  be  only  possible  through  a  pro- 
cess which  involves  all  that  is  essential  in  the 
human    constitution,  —  will,    intelligence,    con- 
science, reason,  —  and  the  ideas  which  they  sup- 
ply,—cause,  design,  goodness,   infinity.     These 
are  so  connected  that  they  may  all  be  embraced 
in  a  single  act,  and  coalesce  into  one  grand  issue. 
The  theistic  inference,  although  a  complex  pro- 
cess, is  a  thoroughly  natural  one,  similar  in  char- 
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acter  to  the  inference  that  there  are  other  human 
minds  than  our  own.  The  principles  which  it  in- 
volves may  be  drawn  into  formal  proofs,  although 
this  is  a  secondary  operation,  not  essential  to 
the  validity  of  the  inference  itself.  The  theistic 
proofs  constitute  an  organic  whole  of  argument, 
each  of  which  establishes  its  separate  element, 
and  thus  contributes  to  the  general  result,  —  con- 
firmatory evidence  that  ( rod  is,  and  complementary 
evidence  as  to  what  (iod  is. 

Theism,  in  order  to  be  adequately  understood, 
requires  to  be  studied  in  various  relationships. 
Thus,  first,  it  must  be  viewed  with  reference  to 
the  nature  of  thought  itself.  Can  the  intellect 
of  men  attain  to  ,i  knowledge  of  God?  Is  it  so 
constituted  that  such  a  being  as  God  is  supposed 
to  be  can  be  apprehended  either  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, either  in  himself  or  through  media  ?  The 
theist  must  meet  the  agnostic,  who  always  relies 
on  some  erroneous  theory  of  knowledge.  Further : 
the  elaboration  of  theism  calls  for  the  most  careful 
consideration  of  how  far  the  chief  categories  of 
thought  are  applicable  to  (iod. 

Then,  secondly,  theism  must  be  viewed  in  con- 
nection with  the  sources  of  knowledge  whence  it 
is  derived.  These  sources  are  the  physical  crea- 
tion, the  human  mind,  history,  and  the  Bible. 
It  is  necessary  to  determine  within  what  limits, 
and  in  what  way,  each  is  a  source  of  knowledge 
regarding  God,  to  trace  how  they  are  connected, 
and  to  show  how  they  shed  light  on  one  another. 
A  theism  not  based  on  all  the  sources  must  be 
seriously  defective.  A  theism  drawn  even  from 
the  Bible  alone  must  be,  in  so  far  as  exclusive, 
both  unreasonable  and  unscriptural ;  unreasona- 
ble, because  the  special  revelation  of  God  in  Scrip- 
ture, while  completing  and  crowning  the  general 
revelation  of  God  in  nature,  mind,  and  history, 
throughout  implies  it,  and  is  without  meaning 
apart  from  it;  and  unscriptural, because  the  Bible 
explicitly  accepts  and  assimilates  the  revelation 
through  nature.  The  God  of  the  Bible  is  at  the 
commencement  of  the  Scripture  records  identified 
with  the  God  of  creation,  the  Author  of  man,  and 
the  Disposer  of  history.  In  almost  every  page  the 
Bible  refers  its  readers  to  the  revelation  of  God 
in  nature,  mind,  and  society.  It  is  therefore  dis- 
tinctly to  disregard  its  own  teaching  to  attempt 
to  derive  a  doctrine  as  to  God  from  it  alone,  or  to 
the  exclusion  of  any  of  the  sources  of  knowledge 
of  God. 

Thirdly,  theism  must  be  compared  and  con- 
trasted with  other  forms  of  religion .  The  respects 
in  which  it  differs  from  animism,  polytheism, 
pantheism,  and  deism,  must  be  indicated;  and  it 
must  be  shown  whether  or  not  the  differences  are 
in  its  favor,  whether  or  not  they  are  necessary 
to  true  and  worthy  conceptions  of  God  and  of 
religion.  In  oppositifcn  to  animism,  theism  claims 
for  the  Divine  freedom  and  intelligence;  in  op- 
position to  polytheism,  unity,  self-existence,  and 
independence ;  in  opposition  to  pantheism,  tran- 
scendence and  personality ;  in  opposition  to  deism, 
an  all-presence  and  activity,  etc.  The  theist  has 
to  show  that  it,  in  consequence,  responds  better  to 
the  demands  of  the  intellect,  affections,  and  con- 
science, than  any  other  phase  of  religion. 

Fourthly,  theism  should  be  viewed  in  relation 
to  the  sciences.  It  is  in  close  contact  and  con- 
nection with  every  science.     No  positive  science 


leads  to  results  which  seem  ultimate  to  reason, 
but  only  to  results  beyond  which  the  method 
of  the  science  does  not  carry  us.  The  view  of 
the  constitution  of  matter  with  which  chemis- 
try must  be  content  to  close  its  inquiries  is  no 
more  self-explanatory  than  the  one  with  which  it 
began  them.  The  laws  of  development  reached 
by  biology  are  as  mysterious  as  were  the  facts 
which  have  been  reduced  under  them.  Is  reason 
to  affirm  that  the  sciences  lead  to  unreason,  or 
merely  that  the  special  methods  of  each  science 
carry  us  only  so  far,  and  that  the  conclusions  of 
the  sciences  are  data  of  philosophy,  and  also  of 
natural  theology? 

Fifthly,  the  relationship  of  theism  to  philoso- 
phy has  to  be  determined.  If  there  be  no  phi- 
losophy except  a  phenomenalism  or  positivism 
which  rests  on  criticism  and  agnosticism,  there 
can  clearly  be  no  theism,  no  theology  of  any  kind. 
The  materialism  which  proclaims  itself  a  monism, 
and  therefore  a  philosophy,  not  only  transcends 
science  as  much  as  any  theological  doctrine,  but 
contravenes  the  findings  of  science.  A  philoso- 
phy which  rises  above  such  materialism  must 
necessarily  be,  to  some  extent,  a  religious  phi- 
losophy. It  will  find  that  there  are  only  two 
plausible  ways  of  conceiving  the  first  or  ultimate 
principle,  —  the  monotheistic  or  the  pantheistic. 
The  theist  has  to  show  that  the  only  satisfaction 
of  philosophical  reason  is  to  be  found  in  the  per- 
sonal God  of  his  religious  faith.  The  philosophi- 
cal view  and  the  religious  view  of  the  universe 
must  harmonize,  and  even  coalesce,  in  a  compre- 
hensive theism. 

A  history  of  theism  embraces  (1)  A  survey  of 
heathen  thought  regarding  God  so  far  as  it  has 
approximated  to  the  theistic  idea.  Hegel's  Phi- 
losophy of  Religion,  Buxsen's  God  in  History, 
Freemax  Clarke's  Tui  Great  Religions,  the  St. 
Giles  Lectures  on  the  Faiths  of  the  World,  still 
more,  the  series  of  Sacred  Books  of  the  East,  and 
of  ancient  texts  published  under  the  title  of  Rec- 
ords of  the  Past,  etc.,  will  be  found  useful  to  those 
wishing  to  make  such  a  survey.  (2)  A  view  of  the 
progress  of  the  idea  of  God  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end  of  the  biblical  record  of  revelation. 
To  attain  such  a  view  is  an  entirely  biblico-theo- 
logical  task,  with  which  all  treatises  of  biblical 
theology  are  more  or  less  occupied.  The  second 
volume  of  Ewald's  Doctrine  of  the  Bible  concern- 
hiq  God  is  entirely  devoted  to  the  theme.  (3)  An 
account  of  the  development  of  theistic  thought 
in  the  Christian  world.  The  best  published  ac- 
count is  that  contained  in  the.  last  three  volumes 
of  R.  Bobba's  Storia  delta  Filosofia  respetto  alia 
Conoscenza  di  I>'m  da  Talele  fino  ai  Giorni  Nostri, 
Lecce,  1873.  The  literature  has  been  so  far  indi- 
cated in  the  articles  on  Deism,  God,  etc. ;  and  it 
is  so  extensive,  that  a  more  general  view  cannot 
usefully  be  attempted.  [To  it  is  to  be  added, 
Robert  Flint  :  Theism,  Edinburgh,  1877,  4th 
ed.,  1883  ;  Samuel  Harris  :  The  Philusojihical 
Basis  of  Theism,  N.Y.,  FS83  ;  George  F.  Fisher  : 
The  Grounds  of  Theistic  and  Christian  Belief, 
N.Y.,  1883.]  n.  flint.' 

THEOCRACY,  the  "rule  of  God,"  in  contradis- 
tinction to  monarchy,  democracy,  aristocracy,  etc., 
was  first  applied  by  Josephus  to  designate  the 
peculiar  state  organization  of  the  Jews.  As  the 
Mosaic  law  was  at  once  the  direct  expression  of 
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the  will  of  God  and  the  civil  law  of  the  people, 
God  was,  indeed,  the  ruler  of  the  Jewish  state. 
The  name  may,  however,  justly  be  applied  to  any 
people  occupying  the  same  stage  of  political  de- 
velopment; that  one,  namely,  at  which  no  distinc- 
tion has  as  yet  been  reached  between  religious 
and  civil  legislation. 

THEODICY  (from  Beog,  "God,"  and  iliai,  "jus- 
tice ")  denotes  a  vindication  of  God's  wisdom  and 
goodness  in  the  creation  and  government  of  the 
world,  in  spite  of  seeming  imperfections  and  the 
actual  existence  of  evil.  The  Book  of  Job  may 
be  mentioned  as  an  attempt  of  the  kind,  though 
its  true  philosophical  form  the  theodicy  did  not 
obtain  until  Leibnitz's  Essais  de  The'odice'e,  Am- 
sterdam, 1747.  Later  attempts  are,  Th.  Balguy  : 
Divine  Benevolence  Vindicated,  London,  1782;  J. 
G.  K.  Werdermann:  NeuerVersuchzur  Theodice, 
Leipzig,  1784-93  ;  T.  F.  Benedict  :  Theodicma, 
Annaburg,  1822;  A.  von  S.chaden:  Theodice. 
Carlsruhe,  1842;  II.  L.  C.  Maret:  The'odice'e 
chre'tienne,  Paris,  1857 ;  J.  Young  :  Evil  and  God, 
London,  1861,  2d  ed. 

THEODORA  is  the  name  of  two  Byzantine  em- 
presses who  have  exercised  considerable  influence 
on  the  history  of  the  Greek  Church.  —  I.  Theodo- 
ra, b.  508 ;  d.  June  12,  548;  the  wife  of  Justinian  I., 
527-565.  She  was  a  native  of  Cyprus,  but  came 
early  in  life  to  Constantinople  with  her  parents. 
Her  father  was  a  bear-trainer.  She  herself  be- 
came an  actress,  and  that  of  the  worst  possible 
notoriety.  She  accompanied  llecebolus  as  his 
concubine,  when  he  was  made  prefect  of  the  Afri- 
can Pentapolis;  but  she  was  soon  after  dismissed, 
and  she  returned  to  Constantinople  in  a  state  of 
destitution.  She  profited,  however,  by  the  expe- 
rience, became  studious  of  decent  appearances, 
and  having  incidentally  become  acquainted  with 
Justinian,  the  heir-apparent  to  the  throne,  she 
completely  captivated  him  by  her  beauty,  her 
many  social  charms,  and  her  real  mental  superi- 
ority. After  the  death  of  the  Empress  Euphemia, 
he  married  her  (525),  and  after  his  accession  to  the 
throne  he  made  her  co-regent.  Justinian  hated 
the  Monophysites,  and  considered  it  one  of  the 
great  objects  of  his  reign  to  carry  through  the 
ordinances  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  (451). 
Nevertheless,  Theodora  succeeded  in  having  a 
Monophysite,  Anthimus,  appointed  Patriarch  of 
Jerusalem  in  535 ;  and  when  Anthimus  was  de- 
posed in  the  following  year,  on  account  of  the 
denunciations  of  Agapetus,  Bishop  of  Home,  she 
succeeded  in  giving  Agapetus  himself  a  Monophy- 
site successor,  Vigilius,  in  536.  As  soon,  however, 
as  Vigilius  had  come  in  possession  of  the  Roman 
chair  by  the  intrigues  of  Theodora  and  the  armed 
aid  of  Belisarius,  he  withdrew  from  the  alliance ; 
and  his  Monophysitism  remained  a  secret,  or  at 
least  a  private  affair.  Only  in  the  Three-Chapter 
controversy  she  compelled  him  to  play  an  open 
game,  to  recognize  Maecenas  as  Patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople, and  to  promise  to  preside  over  a  synod 
to  be  convened  in  Constantinople.  She  died,  how- 
ever, before  the  council  met.  See  J.  P.  de  Lud- 
wig:  Vita  Just  in  iani  et  Theodora;,  Halle,  1731;  Ph. 
Invernizzi:  De  rebus  gestibus  Justiniani,  Rome, 
1783;  Gibbon:  History.  —  II.  Theodora,  the  wife 
of  Theophilus  (829-842).  Theophilus  was  an 
iconoclast;  and  the  rigorousness,  not  to  say  cruel- 
ty, with  which  he  enforced  his  various  measures 


against  image-worship,  produced  great  excitement 
in  the  numerous  monasteries,  whose  monks  chiefly 
lived  by  the  manufacture  of  images.  Before  his 
death,  he  confided  the  regency,  during  the  minori- 
ty of  his  son,  to  his  wife  Theodora,  her  brother 
Bardas,  the  general  Manuel,  and  the  chancellor 
Theoctistus.  But  Theodora  was  an  ardent  image- 
worshipper.  She  immediately  gave  freedom  of 
conscience,  which,  however,  she  herself  interpreted 
in  a  very  partial  manner,  not  only  calling  back 
those  image-worshippers  who  had  been  banished 
by  Theophilus,  but  also  expelling  all  the  icono- 
clasts whom  he  had  appointed.  Thus  the  'Patri- 
arch of  Constantinople,  Johannes  Grammaticus, 
was  deposed,  and  a  monk,  Methodius,  a  fanatical 
image-worshipper,  appointed  in  his  stead.  In  842 
she  convened  a  synod  in  Constantinople,  which 
restored  the  images  to  the  churches  throughout 
the  realm,  and  instituted  an  annual  festival,  the 
feast  of  orthodox}',  in  commemoration  of  the  act. 
At  the  same  time  she  renewed  the  persecutions 
against  the  Paulicians ;  but  as  the  latter  fonned 
a  very  powerful  party,  and,  for  their  defence, 
entered  into  alliance  with  the  Saracens,  a  war 
ensued,  in  which  several  of  the  fairest  provinces 
of  the  empire  were  laid  waste.  More  considerate 
was  her  policy  with  respect  to  the  Bulgarians, 
whose  conversion  to  Christianity  was  effected  in 
862  by  Cyrillus"  and  Methodius.  In  the  mean 
time,  her  son,  Michael  III.,  had  grown  up  in  com- 
plete ignorance,  a  prey  to  his  own  unbridled  pas- 
sions and  corrupt  caprices ;  and  a  conspiracy 
between  him  and  Bardas  compelled  her  to  lay 
down  the  sceptre,  and  retire  into  private  life.  She 
was  suspected,  however,  by  her  own  son,  and 
shut  up  in  a  monastery,  where  she  died  shortly 
after,  in  855.  See  the  literature  under  Image- 
Worship.  KLIPPEL. 

THEODORE  is  the  name  of  two  popes.  ■ —  The- 
odore I.  (642-649)  was  a  Greek  by  birth.  As  a 
decided  adversary  of  the  Monothelites,  he  excom- 
municated Paulus,  the  Patriarch  of  Constantino- 
ple in  645,  and  recognized  Pyrrhus,  who,  deposed 
himself  as  a  Monothelite,  had  recanted  in  Eome. 
When  restored  to  his  see,  Phyrrus  returned  to 
Monothelitism,  and  Theodore  then  also  excom- 
municated him.  .  In  649  he  convened  a  synod  in 
Rome,  which  condemned  the  Typus.  He  wrote 
an  Epistola  synodica  ad  Paulum,  and  an  Ex<  mplar 
propositionis  .  .  ad  versus  Pyrrhum.  See  the  art. 
Monothelites.  —  Theodore  II.  (897)  was  a 
Roman  by  birth.     He  reigned  only  twenty  days. 

THEODORE,  St.,  was,  according  to  Gregory  of 
Nyssa  (Oj>er.,  Paris,  1615,  tom.'ii.  p.  1002)  a 
Syrian  or  Armenian  by  birth,  and  served  in  the 
Roman  army  when  the  persecution  of  Maximin 
and  Galerius  began.  Discovered,  and  brought 
before  the  Pagan  court,  he  refused  to  recant,  was 
sentenced  to  death,  and  buffit.  He  is  commemo- 
rated by  the  Greek  Church  on  Feb.  17,  by  the 
Roman  on  Nov.  19. 

THEODORE,  surnamed  Graptus,  b.  in  Jeru- 
salem ;  educated  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Saba, 
and  ordained  a  presbyter  there  ;  was  in  818  sent 
to  Constantinople  by  the  Patriarch  Thomas  of 
Jerusalem,  in  order  to  defend  the  worship  of 
images,  and  that  he  did,  so  regardless  of  circum- 
stance's, that  he  was  thrice  scourged  and  banished, 
the  last  time  to  Apamea  in  Bithynia,  where  he 
died.     A  Nicephori  Disputatio  written  by  him,  a 
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letter  from  Bishop  John  of  Cyzictim,  telling  us 
about  his  sufferings,  and  a  life  of  him,  are  found 
in  Co.MDKFiS  (Oruj.  Constantino/).,  p.  139),  together 
with  fragments  of  a  larger  work,  J )<•  fide  orlho- 
doxa  contra  Iconomachos.  uass. 

THEODORE  LECTOR,  one  of  the  last  of  the 
Old  Greek  Church  historians;  was  lector  in  the 
Church  of  Constantinople  in  523.  He  wrote  a 
Historia  Tripartita,  —  extracts  from  Socrates,  So/o- 
men, and  Theodoiet;  but  it  has  never  been  pub- 
lished. Of  much  importance  was  a  second  work 
by  him,  a  continuation  down  to  the  time  of  Justin 
the  Elder;  but  it  has  perished.  Only  fragments 
of  it  have  been  preserved  by  John  of  Damascus, 
N'ilus,  and  Xicephorus  Caliisti:  they  have  been 
published  in  Paris,  1544,  and  at  Canterbury,  by 
(i.  Reading,  1720.  ua'ss. 

THEODORE  OF  MOPSUESTIA,  b.  at  Anfi- 
och  about  330;  d.  at  Mopsuestia,  in  Ci/icia  urcun- 
da,  428  or  421) ;  one  of  the  chief  leaders  of  the 
Antiuchian  school  of  theology.  As  a  preparation 
for  a  juridical  career,  he  studied  philosophy  and 
rhetoric  under  the  famous  Libanius,  but  at  the 
same  time  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Chrvsos- 
tom ;  and  the  religious  enthusiasm  of  the  latter 
induced  him  to  devote  his  life  to  Christian  phi- 
losophy and  asceticism.  Soon  after,  however,  he 
repented  of  the  change,  and  meditated  a  return 
to  his  former  occupation  ;  but  the  reproaches 
and  admonitions  of  his  friend  finally  decided 
him  (see  Chrysostom:  Ad  Theod.  lapsurri).  His 
biblical  studies  he  made  under  Diodorus  the 
presbyter,  afterwards  bishop  of  Tarsus :  indeed, 
his  whole  character  as  a  theologian  was  mod- ! 
elled  by  Diodorus.  He  was  ordained  a  presbyter 
in  the  Church  of  Autioch,  and  as  a  teacher  in  I 
the  school  he  soon  acquired  a  great  reputation. 
John,  afterwards  bishop  of  Antioch,  Theodoiet, 
and  perhaps,  also,  Nestorius,  were  among  his  I 
pupils.  In  392  he  was  elected  bishop  of  Mop-! 
suestia;  and  in  394  he  was  present  at  a  synod  in 
Constantinople,  where  the  emperor,  Theodosius 
I.,  is  said  to  have  been  very  much  impressed  by 
his  preaching.  Throughout  the  whole  Eastern 
Church  his  name  had  a  great  weight :  even  Cyril 
of  Alexandria,  to  whom  he  sent  his  Commentary 
on  Job,  felt  the  greatest  esteem  for  him.  Nor 
did  the  attitude  he  assumed  in  the  Pelagian  con- 
troversy in  any  way  impair  his  authority.  It  was 
not  until  the  outbreak  of  the  Nestorian  contro- 
versy, and  the  clash  between  the  christology  of 
the  Antiochian  school  and  that  of  the  Alexan- 
drian school,  that  his  name  came  into  bad  odor ; 
but  he  died  just  as  the  controversy  began. 

Theodore  was  a  very  prolific  writer.  A  great 
number  of  his  works  were  devoted  to  the  inter- 
pretation of  Scripture.  lie  wrote  commentaries 
on  Genesis,  the  Psalms,  the  Prophets,  Job,  the 
four  Gospels,  the  Acts,  and  the  Pauline  Epistles; 
but,  unfortunately,  only  his  Commentary  on  the 
Minor  Prophets  —  which,  however,  is  very  in- 
structive with  respect  to  his  exegetical  method  — 
has  come  down  to  us  in  its  original  Greek  text. 
A  Latin  Commentary  on  the  minor  Pauline  Epis- 
tles, which  Pitra  has  published  under  the  name 
of  Hilary  of  Poitiers,  is  now  generally  considered 
as  belonging  to  Theodore  ;  and  extracts  of  his 
other  commentaries  have  been  collected  by  Weg- 
nern,  A.  Mai,  and  Fritzsche,  from  the  calenrr. 
Under  the  influence  of  the  Alexandrian  school, 


the  niystico-allegorical  interpretation  of  Scripture 
prevailed  throughout  the  Greek  Church,  more 
especially  the  ehristological  interpretation  of  the 
Old  Testament,  totally  neglecting  the  organical 
connection  and  all  historical  relations.  In  opposi- 
tion to  this  method  of  exegesis,  Theodore,  follow- 
ing the  track  of  Eusebius  of  Emesa  and  Diodorus 
of  Tarsus,  placed  a  simple,  direct  interpretation, 
based  on  the  given  historical  conditions;  not  that 
he,  for  instance,  denied  the  idea  of  prophecy,  but 
he  confined  its  application  within  very  narrow 
limits,  outside  of  which  he  ascribed  to  it  only  a 
typical  designation.  'Thus  he  referred  all  the 
messianic  Psalms,  with  the  exception  of  three,  to 
Zerubbabel  and  Hezekiah,  and  denied  altogether 
that  the  Old  Testament  knew  any  thing  of  the 
Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  as  forming 
the  Trinity.  Equalty  free  was  his  treatment  of 
the  canon.  He  distinguished  between  historical, 
prophetical,  and  pedagogical  books;  and  the  last 
group  (Job,  the  Solomonic  writings)  he  criticised 
without  reserve.  The  Canticles  he  rejected  al- 
together, and  spoke  of  with  great  contempt. 

It  took  some  time  before  the  Pelagian  contro- 
versy, which  originated  in  the  West,  reached  the 
East,  and  at  first  it  made  no  deep  impression 
there.  Nevertheless,  there  came  a  moment  when 
Theodore  felt  compelled  to  make  an  open  attack 
on  the  Augustinian  doctrine  of  hereditary  sin  ; 
and  he  wrote  his  book  Ar/ainst  those  who  say  that 
man  falls  by  nature,  and  not  by  sentence.  The  book 
itself  has  perished:  but  Marius  Mercator  has  pre- 
served some  fragments  of  it  in  Latin  translation  ; 
and  Photius,  who  had  read  it,  gives  a  summary 
of  its  contents.  It  was  directed  against  Augus- 
tine, but  addressed  to  Jerome.  The  latter  is  very 
plainly  indicated  by  allusions  to  his  translation  of 
the  Bible,  his  journey  to  the  East,  etc.';  and  the 
circumstance  that  he  had  spread  the  new  heresy 
in  Syria ;  by  writing  books  in  its  defence  was  the 
very  cause  of  Theodore's  interference.  Theodore 
absolutely  rejects  such  propositions  as  these, — 
that  man,  originally  created  good  and  immortal, 
became  bad  and  mortal  by  Adam's  sin ;  that  sin 
now  has  its  origin  in  human  nature,  and  not  in 
the  will  of  man;  that  newly  born  infants  are 
tainted  by  sin,  and  must  obtain  forgiveness  by 
baptism,  and  eating  the  Lord's  Supper;  that  mar- 
riage and  generation  are  the  evil  results  of  an  evil 
nature,  etc.  According  to  Marius  Mercator  and 
Photius,  he  even  went  so  far  as  to  assert  that  man 
was  created  mortal  by  God,  and  that  the  doctrine 
of  death  as  a  punishment  of  sin  is  a  mere  fiction 
invented  tor  the  purpose  of  sharpening  man's 
hat, red  of  sin.  In  his  Commentary  on  the  Epistle 
to  the  Romans  he  expresses  himself  very  cau- 
tiously on  this  point;  and,  though  he  does  not 
directlv  deviate  from  the  Pauline  doctrine  of  the 
relation  between  sin  and  death,  he  evidently  con- 
sidered the  history  of  the  human  race  so  closely 
connected  with  the  general  development  of  the 
world,  that  death  became  to  his  eyes  a  necessary 
and  indispensable  transition  in  human  existence. 
At  a  later  date,  Julian  of  Eclanum,  and  other 
Pelagians  who  were  expelled  from  Italy,  found 
refuge  with  him.  It  is  therefore  a  mistake  to 
sa}',  that  at  a  provincial  council  he  took  part  in 
the  condemnation  of  Pelagianism. 

The  exegetical  principle  of  Theodore,  as  well 
as  the  position  he  took  in  the  Pelagian   contro- 
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versy,  gives  a  preliminary  idea  of  his  christologi- 
cal  views.  While  presbyter  of  Antioeh,  he  wrote 
fifteen  books  on  the  incarnation,  and  a  special 
work  against  Eunomius.  Thirty  years  later  on, 
as  bishop  of  Mopsuestia,  he  wrote  a  work  against 
Apollinaris.  These  books  have  perished,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  fragments ;  but  we  know 
that  he  was  the  true  representative  of  the  specu- 
lative theology  of  the  Antiochian  school,  and 
that,  in  contradistinction  to  the  Alexandrian 
school,  he  emphasized  in  his  christology  the  com- 
pleteness of  the  human  nature  of  Christ,  and  its 
indelible  difference  from  his  divine  nature.  It 
was,  however,  not  he,  but  Nestorius,  who  was  des- 
tined to  carry  this  view  to  its  last  consequences, 
and  fight  for  it  in  the  world.  At  the  Council  of 
Ephesus  (431)  no  one  dared  to  attack  Theodore  di- 
rectly ;  and,  though  open  attacks  were  made  upon 
him  shortly  after  by  Marius  Mercator  and  Rabulas 
of  Edessa,  it  took  more  than  a  century  before  the 
Alexandrian  theologians  succeeded  in  weaning 
the  Eastern  Church  from  its  great  teacher,  and 
branding  his  name  with  the  stamp  of  heresy.  Sec 
Nestorius  and  Three-Chapter  Controversy. 

Lit.  —  The  Greek  fragments  of  Theodore's 
works  were  published  by  Wegnern,  Berlin,  1834; 
A.  Mai,  in  Script,  vet.  nov.  (.'nil.,  vi. ;  Rome,  1832, 
and  Nor.  Pair.  Bill.,  vii.  Kome,  1854,  ;  and 
Fritzsche,  Halle,  1847.  The  Latin  remains  are 
found  iu  Pitra  :  Spicel.  Solesm.,  i.,  Paris,  1852, 
The  S\riac  were  edited  by  Sachax,  1869.  See 
Fritzslhe:  Dr.  Theod.  Mops.,  1836;  Klener  : 
Symbol.  Lit.  ad  Theod.  Mops.,  Gottingen,  1836; 
[Kihn  :  Th.  und  Junilius  ids  Exei/eten,  Freiburg- 
im-Breisgau,  1880;  H.  B.  Swete:  Theod.  ep. 
Mopsuesteni  in  epp.  B.  Pauli  commentarii :  the 
Latin  Vrrslon  with  the  Greek  Frar/ments,  Cam- 
bridge, 1880-82,  2  vols.].  \v.  moller. 

THEODORET,  b.  at  Antioeh  towards  the  close 
of  the  fourth  century ;  d.  at  Cyrus,  or  Cyrrhus, 
the  capital  of  the  Syrian  province  of  Cyrrhestica, 
457.  Pie  was  educated  in  the  monastery  of  St. 
Euprepius,  near  Antioeh ;  ordained  a  deacon  by 
Bishop  Porphyri us;  and  elected  bishop  of  Cyrus 
in  420  and  423.  As  a  pupil  of  Diodorus  of 
Tarsus,  and  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  he  joined  at 
the  synod  of  Ephesus  (431)  the  minority  which 
deposed  Cyril ;  but  by  the  robber-synod  of  Ephe- 
sus (449)  he  was  himself  deposed,  and  banished 
to  the  monastery  of  Apamea.  By  the  synod  of 
Chalcedon,  however  (451),  he  was  again  restored 
to  his  see.  He  was  a  very  prolific  writer.  Exegeti- 
cal,  historical,  polemical,  and  dogmatical  works, 
sermons,  and  letters  by  him,  still  exist.  But  his 
principal  work  is  his  Church  History,  comprising 
the  period  from  325  to  429,  translated  into  French 
by  Mathce  (Poitiers,  1544).  The  first  collected 
edition  of  his  works  was  published  by  Sirmond 
(Paris,  1642,  4  vols,  fob),  to  which  was  added  iu 
1684  a  fifth  by  1  [ardouin,  containing,  among  other 
things,  his  life  by  Gamier.  There  are  also  edi- 
tions by  Schulze-  (Halle,  1769-74,  4  vols.)  and 
Migue  (Paris,  1859-60,  5  vols.).  See  Poos :  De 
Theodorelo  dementis  et  Eusebii  compilatore,  Halle, 
1883,  69  pp.;  A.  Bertram:  Theodoreli  episcopi 
Cyrensis,  doclriun  christolor/ira,  Hildesheim,  1883. 

THEODOSIUS(L)  THE  GREAT,  Emperor  of 
the  East,  Jan.  19,  379-Jan.  17,  395.  He  was  a 
native  of  Spain,  b.  at  Cauca  in  346.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  the  camp;  and  it  was  his  military  exploits. 


which  induced  Gratian  to  accept  him  as  co-regent, 
and  leave  him  the  eastern  part  of  the  empire. 
Nevertheless,  he  exercised  as  great  an  influence 
on  the  religious  as  on  the  political  affairs  of  the 
realm.  He  belonged  to  the  orthodox  party,  and 
one  year  after  his  accession  to  the  throne  (Feb.  28, 
380)  he  issued  a  decree  which  declared  the  Nicene 
Confession  the  only  true  and  catholic  one,  and 
threatened  with  severe  punishment  any  devia- 
tions from  it.  Immediately  after  his  entrance  in 
Constantinople,  he  deposed  the  bishop,  Demophi- 
lus,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Arians,  and  ban- 
ished him  from  the  city ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  riots 
of  the  Arian  populace,  he  gave  all  the  churches  of 
the  capital  to  the  orthodox,  and  put  a  heavy  pen- 
alty on  the  celebration,  even  in  private,  of  Arian 
service.  In  spring,  381,  he  convened  a  synod  in 
Constantinople,  —  the  second  oecumenical  council, 
consisting  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  picked  bishops. 
The  thirty-six  bishops  belonging  to  the  semi- 
Arian  group,  and  forming  the  party  of  Mace- 
donius,  were  at  once  brought  to  silence ;  and  the 
council  confirmed  the  Nicene  Creed,  adding  the 
new  clause  of  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
The  decrees  of  the  council  were  followed  by  a 
number  of  imperial  edicts  depriving  Christians 
who  relapsed  into  Paganism  of  the  right  of  mak- 
ing a  will,  or  inheriting  a  bequest,  confiscating  the 
property  of  the  Manichseans  unless  they  allowed 
their  children  to  be  educated  in  the  Catholic 
faith,  and  forbidding  the  Eunomians  and  the  Ari- 
ans to  build  churches,  and  celebrate  service.  He 
also  exercised  considerable  influence  on  the  reli- 
gious affairs  of  the  West,  especially  after  the 
overthrow  of  Maximus  in  388,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  Yalentinian  II.,  and  still  more  especially 
after  the  crushing  of  the  rebellion  of  Arbogast 
in  392,  and  the  establishment  of  Honorius.  He 
was  a  friend  of  Ambrose,  and  accepted  with 
meekness  a  very  severe  rebuke  from  him.  In 
order  to  avenge  the  assassination  of  Botericus, 
his  governor  in  Thessalonica,  he  allowed  over 
seven  thousand  mostly  innocent  people  to  be  mas- 
sacred (April,  390)  ;  but,  when  Ambrose  heard 
of  his  cruelty,  he  denied  the  emperor  access  to 
the  church  until  due  penance  was  done.  In  Alex- 
andria he  ordered,  and  in  other  places  he  allowed, 
the  Pagan  temples  to  be  destroyed ;  and  certain 
forms  of  Pagan  worship  —  sacrifice,  investigation 
of  the  future,  etc.  —  he  absolutely  forbade,  even 
under  penalty  of  death.  See  Flechier  :  Tlis- 
toire  de  Th.  le  Grand,  Paris,  1680;  P.  Erasmus 
Moller:  Comment,  de  The.,  Gottingen,  1797- 
98;  Suffken:  De  Theod.,  Lyons,  1828;  Gui.- 
deni'enxixg  u.  Island  :  Der  Kaiser  Theodosius 
der  Grosse,  Halle,  1878. 

THEODOTION.     See  Bible  Versions,  p.  281. 

THEODULPH,  surnamed  Aurelianensis,  one 
of  those  men  whom  Charlemagne  invited  from 
Italy  to  France  for  the  advancement  of  science 
and  art  in  the  latter  country.  He  was  probably 
a  Goth  by  descent.  He  came  to  Gaul  at  the 
latest  in  781,  and  was  made  abbot  of  Fleury,  and 
afterwards  bishop  of  Orleans,  where  he  died  in 
821.  His  literary  character  is  not  unlike  that  of 
Alcuin.  He  was  a  poet  and  a  theologian.  His 
theological  works  consist  of  minor  treatises :  De 
ordine  baptismi,  De  spiritu  sanclo,  etc.,  and  capitu- 
laria  for  his  priests,  which  show  that  he  was  very 
anxious  for  the  establishment  of  schools.     His 
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poems  were  edited  by  Siimond,  Paris,  10  Hi.  His 
collected  works  are  found  in  Micnf. :  Pair.  Lat., 
vol.  105.  [Sec  II.  Ha  hen:  Theodulji  episcopi 
Aurelianensis  de  iudtcilnts  vermis  m-of/nili,  Bern, 
1882,  31  pp.]  ,julius  \VKi/,K.U'Kfii;. 

THEOGNOSTUS  is  mentioned  by  Philippus 
of  Sida  as  being  eateehist  in  the  school  of  Alex- 
andria in  the  second  half  of  the  third  century. 
See  Doi>weli.  :  Dissert,  in  fnn..  Oxford,  1H80. 
According  to  Photiiis  (c.  100),  ho  belonged  to  the 
party  of  Origen,  and  wrote  a.  large  speculative 
work  on  the  general  scheme  of  loci.  The  frag- 
ments of  his  works  which  have  come  down  to  us 
are  found  in  liouni  :  llcliqu.  Sua:,  iii.  p.  221. 

THEOLOGIA  GERMANICA  is  the  name  of  a 
little  book  first  discovered  and  published  by 
Luther.  The  first  edition,  of  1510,  contains  only 
about  one-fourth  of  the  whole  work  ;  but  the  sec- 
ond, of  1518,  is  complete,  and  bears  the  title  Eijn 
Deutsch  Theoloi/ia,  which  has  ever  since  contin- 
ued in  use.  'Wherever  the  book  went,  it  made 
friends,  except  in  Rome,  where  it  was  put  on  the 
Index.  Xo  less  than  seventy  editions  of  it  have 
been  required  up  to  the  present  time.  It  has 
been  translated  into  High  and  Low  German, 
Dutch,  English,  French,  'Walloon,  and  Latin. 
Up  to  our  day,  however,  all  editions  were  made 
from  the  same  manuscript  which  Luther  used ; 
but  in  the  middle  of  the  present  century  another 
and  more  complete  manuscript  was  discovered  in 
Wiirzburg,  and  published  by  F.  Pfeiffer,  Stutt- 
gart, 1S51,  3d  ed.,  Giitersloh,  1855.  [The  best 
English  translation  is  that  by  Susanna  Wink- 
worth,  London,  1854,  new  ed.  1874.]  ft  is  not 
known  who  is  the  author' of  this  book;  but  it 
appears  from  the  book. itself- that  he  was  a  priest, 
and  ciistos  in  the  Dentschlierrn-Hause  in  Francfort, 
and  a  member  of  the  "Friends  of  (iod."  The 
character  of  the  book  corresponds  closely  with 
that  of  the  works  of  Eckart,  Tauler,  and  Suso, 
urging  the  sacrifice  of  one's  own  self,  with  all 
its  deceits  and  vanities,  in  order  to  better  fulfil 
the  will  of  (iod.  See  Lisco :  Die  Heilslehre  der 
Theologia  Daitscli,  Stuttgart,  1857,  and  Pfeiffer 
(above).  julius  iiambeiiuer. 

THEOLOGICAL  EDUCATION.  Among  the  an- 
cient Hebrews,  from  the  time  of  Samuel  on,  there 
were  schools  of  the  prophets,  in  which  young  men 
were  trained  for  the  office  of  public  instruction. 
(See  Education  a.moxg  the  IIf.huews.)  The 
sons  of  priests  were  trained  in  the  temple  service 
for  their  subsequent  duties.  At  a  later  date  the 
synagogues  were  the  schools  of  the  Jews.  The 
apostles  received  their  special  training,  first  in 
the  school  of  John  the  Baptist,  and  then  in  that 
of  Christ.  Paul  alone  had  a  rabbinical  education. 
The  necessity  of  special  training  was  felt  early  in 
the  Christian  Church,  not  only  for  the  conduct 
of  worship,  but  the  opposition  of  error,  and, 
above  all,  the  Pagan  religion.  The  first  instruc- 
tion was  given,  probably,  in  the  local  churches, 
by  their  bishops;  but,  at  the  close  of  the  second 
century,  there  exisl^l  at  Alexandria  a  theological 
seminary,  the  first  of  its  kind,  in  which  students 
were  drilled  in  Christian  apologetics,  and  guided 
in  the  study  of  the  Scriptures.  It  is  known  as 
the  catechetical  school  of  Alexandria.  Its  pri- 
mary purpose  was  to  prepare  catechumens  for 
baptism ;  but  it  answered  a  wider  design,  and 
instructed  those  already  Christians.       The  first 


known  superintendent  of  this  school  is  Pantaenus, 
but  the  most  famous  are  Clement  and  Origen. 
At  first  the  school  had  only  one  teacher,  then  two 
or  more,  but  without  fixed  salary  or  special 
buildings.  The  more  wealthy  pupils  paid  for 
tuition,  but  the  offer  was  often  declined.  The 
teachers  gave  instructions  in  their  dwellings,  gen- 
erally after  flic  style  of  the  ancient  philosophers. 
Origen  established  a  similar  school  at  Csesarea. 
The  dissensions  in  the  Alexandrian  Church  put  an 
end  to  the  school  at  the  close  of  the  fourth  century. 

Xexf  in  point  of  time  and  importance  comes 
the  school  of  Antioch,  which  was  founded  about 
290  by  the  presbyters  Dorotheus  and  Lucian. 
In  opposition  to  Alexandrian  allegorizing,  it  de- 
veloped a  severe  grammatico-historical  exegesis. 
Its  most  eminent  members  are  Chrysostom,  Theo- 
dore of  Mopsuestia,  and  Nestorius.  In  Edessa, 
Ephrem  Syrus  (d.  378)  founded  a  school,  and 
continued  the  methods  of  Antioch.  It  furnished 
ministers  for  Mesopotamia  and  Persia. 

In  the  West  the  priests  were  trained  in  clois- 
ters and  private  episcopal  schools.  The  Roman 
Church  has  continued  to  train  her  clergy  in  this 
fashion.  .Several  of  the  most  learned  Fathers, 
such  as  Basil  the  Great,  Gregory  Nazianzen,  and 
Augustine,  were  educated  in  heathen  schools, 
and  then  studied  theology,  either  in  ascetic  retire- 
ment or  under  some  distinguished  church-teacher. 

In  the  middle  age  the  cloister  schools  were  the 
sole  centres  of  learning  until  the  universities 
arose  at  Paris,  Oxford,  Cologne,  and  elsewhere. 
In  them  the  theological  faculty  ranked  first,  and 
dominated  the  others.  In  England,  John  Wiclif 
(d.  1381)  had  a  seminary  at  Oxford,  and  later  at 
Lutterworth,  in  which  he  trained  the  "poor 
priests,"  who  disseminated  Lollard  doctrine  all 
over  the  land.  The  Reformers  were  university 
trained  men.  The  ministry  of  the  Protestant 
churches  of  most  denominations  has  always  been 
distinguished  for  its  education.  On  the  Conti- 
nent, theology  in  all  its  branches  is  taught  as 
a  department  of  the  university.  The  theologi- 
cal students  are  on  a  par  with  those  of  the 
other  faculties.  The  professors  are  members  of 
the  university  corps,  but  constitute  a  separate 
faculty.  In  the  great  English  universities  those 
who  contemplate  entering  holy  orders  read  v\  ith 
a  professor,  and  are  examined  by  a  bishop's  chap- 
lain. There  is  no  regular  theological  faculty, 
and  no  theological  department,  though  there  are 
theological  professors.  Independent  of  the  uni- 
versities, there  are,  however,  eighteen  theological 
schools  connected  with  the  Church  of  England, 
under  the  supervision  of  bishops.  In  Scotland 
the  Established  Church  has  regular  theological 
faculties  at  its  four  universities,—  Glasgow,  Edin- 
burgh, St.  Andrews,  and  Aberdeen.  The  Free 
Church  has. three  "theological  halls,"  as  they  are 
called,  —  at  New  College,  "Edinburgh,  with  seven 
professors;  at  Glasgow,  with  four;  and  at  Aber- 
deen, with  four.  The  United  Presbyterian  Church 
has  its  "hall"  at  Edinburgh,  with  four  professors. 
The  Presbyterians  of  England  have  a  "theological 
college"  in  London;  those  of  Ireland,  one  in  Bel- 
fast, "and  another  in  Derry.  The  Wesleyans  have 
in  (beat  Britain  seven  theological  schools,  the 
Congregationalisms  fourteen,  the  Baptists  nine, 
and  the  Roman  Catholics  twenty-six.  AH  these 
are  supported  by  voluntary  subscriptions. 
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THEOLOGICAL    SEMINARIES,   Sketches    of 

(arranged  according  to  denominations,  in  alpha- 
betical order,  and  chronologically  under  each). 
Each  sketch  is  prepared  by  a  professor  or  secre- 
tary of  the  institution.  Some  sketches  are  antici- 
pated in  earlier  arts. 

I.  Baptist.  (1)  Hamilton  Theological  Semi- 
nary is  situated  in  Hamilton,  N.Y.,  a  suburban 
village  of  rare  beauty  and  healthfulness,  distin- 
guished as  an  educational  centre  among  Baptists, 
where  in  one  system  of  schools  are  trained  one- 
tenth  of  all  ministerial  students  of  that  denomi- 
nation in  the  United  States.  The  seminary  was 
founded  in  1819  by  far-sighted  pioneers,  who  were 
actuated  by  a  profound  conviction,  then  widely 
felt,  of  the  necessity  of  higher  education  for  the 
ministry.  It  is  the  oldest  Baptist  seminary  in 
the  country,  has  sent  out  the  largest  number  of 
students,  and,  by  reason  of  its  pronounced  reli- 
gious and  missionary  character,  has  been  most 
intimately  identified  with  the  history  and  growth 
of  American  Baptists  for  the  past  sixty  years. 
Its  impress  upon  alumni  is  claimed  to  show  the 
following  characteristics,  — a  biblical  theology,  an 
educative  pulpit,  a  missionary  spirit,  and  remarka- 
ble adaptation  to  the  varied  phases  of  real  life. 
The  course  of  study  embraces  six  departments 
under  as  many  regular  professors,  with  series  of 
lectures  by  other  eminent  scholars,  and  covers  a 
period  of  three  years,  with  abundant  provision  for 
special  students.  The  seminary  owns  a  domain 
of  a  hundred  and  thirty  acres,  on  which  are 
several  residences,  two  large  four-story  school- 
buildings,  and  a  site  for  another  finer  structure, 
which  is  to  be  speedily  erected.  Its  financial 
condition  is  excellent.  Productive  funds  insure 
the  payment  of  all  salaries  and  current  expenses. 
Numerous  scholarships,  and  generous  contribu- 
tions from  the  churches,  provide  for  the  needs  of 
indigent  students.  Carefully  selected  working- 
libraries  are  accessible,  to  the  extent  of  20,000 
volumes.  The  presidents  have  been,  Ilev.  Drs. 
D.  Hascall,  N.  Kendrick,  J.  S.  Maginnis,  G.  W. 
Eaton,  and  E.  Dodge,  the  present  head.  The 
chairs  of  instruction  have  been  occupied  by  such 
eminent  teachers  as  Bamas  Scars,  Thomas  J. 
Conant,  -\sahel  C.  Kendrick,  A.  X.  Arnold,  David 
Weston,  A.  M.  Beebee,  II.  Harvey,  and  \Y.  II. 
Maynard.  II.  S.   LOYJ)  (Secretary). 

(2)  Newton  Theological  Institution.  See 
art.  by  Dr.  Hovey,  vol.  ii.  p.  161-'. 

(0)  Rochester  Theological  Seminary. — 
This  institution  was  established  at  Rochester, 
N.Y.,  in  1850.  It  is  supported  and  controlled  by 
Baptist  churches,  ami  is  strictly  a  professional 
school  for  the  higher  education  of  candidates  for 
the  Christian  ministry.  The  seminary  has  no  or- 
ganic connection  with  the  University  of  Rochester, 
either  in  management  or  instruction,  though  both 
institutions  were  founded  at  about  the  same  time, 
and  largely  through  the  same  instrumentalities. 

The  influence  and  characteristics  of  the  semi- 
nary during  the  first  twenty  years  of  its  history 
are  due,  more  than  to  any  other  one  man,  to 
Ezekiel  G.  Robinson,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  for  many 
years  instructor  in  both  homiletics  and  system- 
atic theology.  Among  other  past  instructors, 
are  included  Drs.  Thomas  J.  Conant,  Horatio  B. 
Ilackett,  John  H.  Raymond,  Asahel  C.  Kendrick, 
and  George  W.  Xorthrup.     There  were  at  first 


only  two  professors.  There  are  now,  in  the  Eng- 
lish department  alone,  six  active  professors;  viz., 
Rev.  Augustus  Strong,  D.D.  (since  1872  presi- 
dent), Rev.  Howard  Osgood,  D.D.,  William  A. 
Stevens,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Rev.  T.  Harwood  Pattison, 
D.D.,  Rev.  Adelbert  S.  Coats,  and  Rev.  Benja- 
min O.  True. 

The  German  department,  altogether  distinct 
from  the  regular  English  course,  was  founded  in 
1854.  It  is  the  only  school  in  America  expressly 
designed  to  train  men  for  the  ministry  in  German 
Baptist  churches.  Since  1858  Rev.  Augustus 
Rauschenbusch,  a  pupil  of  Neander,  has  had 
charge  of  this  department. 

A  peculiarity  of  the  seminary  has  been  the 
widely  separated  sections  of  country  from  which 
its  students  have  come,  and  to  which  they  have 
gone.  During  its  entire  history  of  thirty-two 
years,  about  eight  hundred  persons  have  entered 
the  institution.  They  have  come  from  sixty-five 
colleges,  and  from  forty-two  states  and  countries. 
Among  them  are  pastors  in  Boston,  New  York, 
Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  in  the 
Southern  States,  and  on  the  Pacific  coast.  Forty 
have  been  professors  in  colleges  and  theological 
seminaries,  and  about  the  same  number  have 
become  foreign  missionaries.  Of  the  six  hundred 
students  connected  with  the  English  department, 
nearly  four  hundred  have  completed  the  full 
course,  including  the  study  of  the  Scriptures  in 
Hebrew  and  Greek. 

For  several  years  the  financial  resources  of  the 
seminary  were  entirely  inadequate,  and  altogether 
disproportionate  to  its  usefulness.  In  1868  the 
funds  amounted  to  only  $100,000,  and  there  were 
no  permanent  buildings.  In  1869  Mr.  John  B. 
Trevor  was  the  largest  donor  of  Trevor  Hall,  a 
spacious  dormitory  building,  which  cost  $42,000. 
In  1879  Rockefeller  Hall,  containing  convenient 
lecture-rooms,  a  chapel,  a  fire-proof  room  used 
as  a  library,  and  costing  $38,000,  was  erected 
by  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller.  Other  prominent 
benefactors  are  Messrs.  Jacob  F.  Wyckoff,  Joseph 
B.  Hoyt,  John  H.  Deane,  Charles  Pratt,  and 
James  O.  Pettengill.  At  present  the  invested 
funds  amount  to  about  $450,000.  The  land  and 
building's  are  valued  at  §125,000. 

The  library,  numbering  nearly  20,000  volumes, 
is  well  arranged,  and  of  exceptional  value  for 
theological  study.  It  comprises  the  entire  collec- 
tion of  Neander,  the  church  historian ;  and  during 
the  -last  five  years  $25,000,  the  timely  gift  of 
Mr.  William  Rockefeller,  has  been  expended  in 
the  purchase  of  carefully  selected  works. 

Subscription  to  creeds  or  to  formal  statements 
of  doctrine  is  never  required  of  either  students  or 
instructors.  Persons  of  all  evangelical  denomi- 
nations who  give  satisfactory  evidence  of  personal 
religious  experience,  and  of  a  call  to  the  Christian 
ministry,  are  admitted  to  the  privileges  of  the 
institution.  BENJAMIN  O.   TRUE  (Professor). 

(4)  The  Southern  Baptist  Theological 
Seminary  was  established  in  1859  at  Greenville, 
S.C.,  and  removed  in  1877  to  Louisville,  Ky. 
Its  plan  of  instruction  is  quite  peculiar,  all  the 
studies  being  elective.  In  1800  Rev.  James  P. 
Boyce,  D.D.,  in  a  published  address  entitled 
Three  Changes  in  our  Theological  Institutions,  urged 
that  provision  should  be  made  in  the  same  insti- 
tution to  give  the  most  extensive  and  thorough 
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theological  course  to  those  desiring  and  prepared 
for  it,  and  at  the  same  time  a  good  theological 
course  to  those  who  can  study  only  the  English 
■Scriptures,  and  also  opportunity  for  any  student 
to  select  special  studies  at  will.  This  was  con- 
sidered necessary  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  Bap- 
tist ministry,  which  includes  men  of  all  grades 
of  general  education. 

In  order  to  fulfil  these  conditions,  the  whole 
range  of  theological  study  was  divided  into  eight 
independent  schools,  some  of  them  having  two 
separate  departments;  as  Old-Testament  English 
and  Hebrew,  Xew-Testament  Knglish  and  (J reck, 
Systematic  Theology  English  and  Latin.  Among 
these  schools  and  departments,  each  studentselects, 
under  the  guidance  of  the  professors,  according 
to  his  preparation,  and  the  nun  i  her  of  years  he 
can  give  to  theological  studies.  Some  remain 
only  one  session  (o!  eight  months') ;  others,  two, 
three,  four,  or  even  rive  years.  A  separate  diplo- 
ma is  given  in  each  school  to  those  who  have 
pursued  its  studies,  and  have  passed  very  thor- 
ough written  examinations,  intermediate  and 
final.  Those  who  have  been  thus  graduated  in 
all  the  schools  receive  at  last  the  diploma  of 
'•  full  graduate  ;  "  and  those  graduated  in  all  ex- 
cept the  departments  of  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin 
Theology,  receive  the  diploma  of  "English  gradu- 
ate." Some  of  the  students  thus  pursue  an  un- 
usually extensive  course,  such  as  would  not  be 
possible  where  there  is  the  same  curriculum  for 
all.  It  is  noticed  that  all  alike  elect  to  attend 
the  '•  English  "  classes  in  the  Bible  and  theology, 
the  most  scholarly  finding  these  highly  profitable 
along  with  their  more  erudite  studies. 

Beginning  in  1S59  with  a  good  endowment 
(subscribed  by  Southern  planters)  and  a  large 
attendance,  the  seminary  was  suspended,  1*02-05, 
by  the  war,  and  began  again  in  1805  with  seven 
students  and  no  endowment,  the  private  bonds 
being  then  valueless.     It  has  lived,  through  great 


exertions  and  sacrifices,  with  a  steadily  increasing    and,  with  occasion 

attendance,  till,  in  1882-83,  there  were  a  hundred 

and  twenty  students  from  twenty  different  States. 

The  invested  endowment  has  reached  over  $200,- 

000,  besides  SSO.OOO  in  real  estate.     Most  of  this 

has  been  contributed  at  the  South,  but   several 

friends  in  New-York   City  and  elsewhere  have 

given  very  generous  assistance. 

The  professors  have  been  James  P.  Boyce,  D.D. 
(since  18.39),  chairman  of  the  faculty,  John  A. 
Broadus,  D.D.  (.since  1*50),  Basil  Manlv,  D.D. 
(1859-71  and  since  1879),  Crawford  II.  Toy,  D.D. 
(1809-79),  William  II.  Whitsitt,  D.D.  (since 
1872),  William  Williams,  D.D.  (1859-77,  when 
he  died),  Rev.  G.  W.  Kiggan,  assistant  instructor 
(since  1881).         John  a.  i;i;oadu,s  (Professor). 

(5)  The  Baptist  Theolooical  Union,  lo- 
cated at  Chicago,  was  organized  in  1*03,  its  object 
being  to  establish  and  sustain  a  theological  semi- 
nary. In  1865  W.  W.  Cook  of  Whitehall,  N.Y., 
and  Lawrence  Barnes  and  Mial  Davis  of  Bur- 
lington, Vt,  pledged  fifteen  hundred  dollars  per 
year,  for  five  years,  for  the  support  of  a  professor. 
Instruction  was  given,  under  this  encouragement, 
to  about  one  dozen  students,  in  1800,  by  Dr.  N. 
Colver  and  Rev.  J.  C.  C.  Clark,  in  the  building 
of  the  Chicago  University. 

In  September,  1800,  Rev.  G.  W.  Northrup,  D.D., 
professor  of  church  history  in  the  Rochester  The- 


ological Seminary,  was  invited  to  the  presidency, 
and  professorship  of  systematic,  theology;  and 
Kcv.  J.  B.  Jackson,  D.I).,  of  Albion,  N.Y.,  was 
chosen  to  the  chair  of  church  history.  They 
accepted  the  appointments,  and  entered  on  their 
duties  in  October,  1807,  when  the  seminary  was 
fully  organized,  and  commenced  its  work  with 
twenty  students.  In  the  early  years  of  its  his- 
tory the  seminary  found  most  liberal  helpers  in 
C.  N.  Ilolden  and  C.  B.  Goodyear  of  Chicago,  and 
J.  Warren  Merrill  of  Boston.  In  1809  the  first 
seminary  building  was  erected  in  Chicago. 

hi  1873  a  Scandinavian  department  was  organ- 
ized, under  the  care  of  Rev.  J.  A.  Edgren.  It 
began  with  four  students.  In  1882-83  the  num- 
ber had  increased  to  twenty-eight. 

In  1*77  the  institution  was  removed  to  Morgan 
Park,  a  suburb  eight  miles  south  of  Chicago. 
Here  the  seminary  has  a  beautiful  site  of  five 
acres,  and  one  commodious  building.  It  is  pro- 
posed eventually  to  use  the  present  building  for 
dormitories  exclusively,  and  to  add  three  others, 
—  one  for  the  Scandinavian  department,  one  for 
•the  library,  and  one  for  chapel  and  lecture-rooms. 
Beside  the  teachers  already  mentioned,  the  fol- 
lowing professors  have  been  members  of  the  fac- 
ulty,—Rev.  A.  N.  Arnold,  D.D.,  Rev.  William 
Hague,  D.D.,  G.  W.  Warren,  Rev.  E.  C.  Mitchell, 
D.D.,  Rev.  R.  E.  Pattison,  D.D.,  Rev.  T.  J. 
Morgan,  D.D.,  Rev.  J.  R.  Boise,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
W.  R.  Harper,  Ph.D.,  Rev.  E.  B.  Hulbert,  D.D., 
Rev.  J.  A.  Smith,  D.D.,  Rev.  N.  P.  Jensen. 

Dr.  G.  W.  Northrup  has  been  president  from 
the  beginning,  and  conducted  the  affairs  of  the 
seminary  with  distinguished  ability. 

Rev.  G.  S.  Bailey,  D.D.,  was  financial  secretary 
from  1807  to  1875,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev. 
T.  W.  Goodspeed,  D.D.,  in  1*70. 

The  growth  of  the  seminary  has  been  rapid 
from  the  beginning.  The  first  year  there  were 
twenty   students  ;    the  second   year,  twenty-five ; 


aal  fluctuation,  this  rate  of  in- 
crease has  continued  through  sixteen  years,  the 
number  of  students  in  1*82-83,  reaching  ninety- 
four.  Being  the  only  Baptist  theological  seminary 
in  the  West,  it  seems  destined  to  attract  increas- 
ing numbers  of  students  every  year. 

The  library  numbers  about  20,000  volumes,  and 
is  of  great  value. 

In  1881)  the  endowment  of  the  seminary  was 
about  $50,000.  In  18*1  E.  Nelson  Blake  of  Chi- 
cago, long  a  most  liberal  friend  of  the  institution, 
subscribed  330,000,  on  condition  that  the  amount 
be  increased  to!jil()l),()00.  The  effort  to  do  this  was 
successful.  In  1883  J.  D.  Rockefeller  of  Cleveland 
subscribed  #  10,001),  on  similar  conditions.  The 
completion  of  this  subscription  gives  the  seminary 
a  living  endowment.     T.  \v.  GOODSPEED  (Sec'y). 

(0)  Cp.ozkk  Theological  Seminary.  See 
end  of  letter  T. 

II.  Congregational.  (1)  Andover.  See  art. 
by  Professor  Park,  vol.  i.  p.  81. 

(2)  Bangor  Theological  Seminary  was 
chartered  by  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts 
in  February,  1814.  It  was  designed  to  provide 
an  evangelical  ministry  for  the  State,  then  the 
District,  of  Maine.  It  was  originally  located  at 
Hampden  on  the  Penobscot  River,  where  it  began 
its  work  in  October,  1*10.  The  founders  of  the 
seminary  had  especially  in  view  the  needs  of  stu- 
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dents  desirous  of  entering  the  ministry  without  a 
previous  college-training.  Accordingly  the  origi- 
nal course  of  study  occupied  four  years ;  the  first 
two  chiefly  devoted  to  literary  and  classical  stud- 
ies, and  the  last  two  to  the  strictly  theological 
branches.  In  ISiO  the  institution  was  removed  to 
Bangor,  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Penob- 
scot, then  a  town  of  twelve  hundred  inhabitants. 
In  1S20  the  first  class,  numbering  six  students, 
was  graduated.  In  the  same  year  the  District  was 
separated  from  Massachusetts,  and  became  the 
State  of  Maine.  It  was  in  territory  larger  than 
the  rest  of  New  England,  and  had  a  population 
of  three  hundred  thousand,  largely  of  Puritan  de- 
scent. In  1827  the  classical  department  was  given 
up,  the  period  of  study  reduced  to  three  years,  and 
the  curriculum  made  similar  to  that  of  other  the- 
ological institutions  in  this  country. 

During  the  sixty-seven  years  of  its  existence, 
the  seminary  has  numbered  among  its  instructors 
not  a  few  men  eminent  for  piety,  scholarship,  and 
influence.  Not  to  speak  of  any  still  living,  men- 
tion may  be  made  of  Jehudi  Ashmun,  afterwards 
distinguished  by  his  labors  in  the  service  of  the 
American  Colonization  Society;  the  scholarly  and 
accomplished  Leonard  Woods,  jun.,  afterwards 
president  of  Bowdoin  College ;  George  Shepard, 
so  widely  known  and  eminent  as  a  pulpit>orator ; 
and  Enoch  Pond,  to  whom,  more  to  than  any  other 
man,  the  success  of  the  institution  was  due,  and 
who  for  fifty  years  was  connected  with  it  as  pro- 
fessor and  president. 

The  seminary  has  sent  out  more  than  six  hun- 
dred graduates,  and  given  a  partial  theological 
education  to  nearly  two  hundred  more.  These 
men  have  made  a  faithful  and  useful  body  of 
workers.  The  majority  of  them  are  still  living, 
and  are  at  their  posts  all  over  the  land,  or  labor- 
ing in  foreign  countries,  in  pulpits  of  many  de- 
nominations and  every  grade  of  eminence. 

The  seminary  has  been  from  the  first  connected 
with  the  Congregational  denomination,  its  board 
of  trustees  and  faculty  being  members  of  Con- 
gregational churches.  Its  aim,  however,  has  al- 
ways been  practically  Christian,  rather  than  de- 
dominational.  Its  founders  favored  the  type  of 
theology  known  as  "New-England  theology,"  but 
Bangor  has  never  been  identified  with  any  par- 
ticular school  or  system.  At  present  the  semi- 
nary draws  its  students,  not  only  from  Maine  and 
other  parts  of  New  England,  but  also  from  the 
Dominion  of  Canada,  especially  the  Provinces  of 
Nova  .Scotia  and  New  Brunswick.  The  faculty  as 
now  constituted  numbers  five  professors.  'The 
number  of  students  in  attendance  has  varied  from 

twenty  to  fifty.  L.  F.  STEARNS   (Professor). 

(3)  New  Haven  Divinity  School.  See 
Yale,  by  YV.  L.  Kingsley,  vol.  iii. 

(4)  Theological  Institute  of  Connecticut 
(now  usually  known  as  Hartford  Theologi- 
cal Seminary),  the  fourth  in  age,  and  second  in 
number  of  students,  among  Congregational  semi- 
naries in  the  United  States.  Established  in  1834 
at  East  Windsor  Hill,  Conn.  ;  the  layiii"-  of  the 
corner-stone  of  the  building,  and  the  inaugura- 
tion of  Dr.  Tyler  (see  art.  Bennet  Tyler),  tak- 
ing place  May  13.  ltemoved  to  Hartford  in  1865. 
where  a  commodious  building  Mas  erected  through 
the  munificence  of  Mr.  James  B.  Hosmer  The 
corner-stone  of  Hosmer  Hall  was  laid  in   Mav 


1879,  and  the  building  occupied  early  in  1880. 
The  appointments  and  arrangements  of  the  edi- 
fice are  admirably  adapted  for  its  purpose.  The 
library-building  is  connected  with  the  main  hall; 
the  chapel,  recitation-rooms,  dormitories,  dining- 
hall,  etc.,  are  under  the  same  roof ;  the  well- 
equipped  gymnasium  is  a  detached  building.  For 
an  account  of  the  origin  of  the  institute,  see  art. 
Be.xxet  Tyler.  The  Pastoral  Union  of  Con- 
necticut chooses  ten  trustees  annually  (since  1880 
one-third  retire  each  year) ;  the  former  body  elects 
its  own  members,  who  are  required  to  subscribe 
its  creed,  to  which  the  professors  give  their  assent 
annually.  The  three  professors  first  chosen  were 
Bennet  Tyler,  D.D.,  Jonathan  Cogswell,  D.D., 
and  William  Thompson,  D.D.  The  last-named 
survives,  and  continued  in  active  service  until 
1881,  when  he  became  professor  emeritus.  There 
are  at  present  (1883)  five  active  professors,  an  in- 
structor in  music  and  voice-building,  and  one  in 
gymnastics.  A  course  of  lectures  on  the  Carew 
foundation  is  given  each  year. 

The  number  of  students  in  all  amounts  to  495 : 
at  present  there  are  53  in  attendance.  Twenty- 
eight  graduates  have  become  foreign  missiona- 
ries. The  theological  position  of  the  seminary 
has  from  the  beginning  been  Calvinistic,  and  the 
creed  is  in  accordance  with  the  accredited  formu- 
laries of  New-England  Congregationalism.  The 
present  faculty  recognize,  more  fully  than  did 
the  founders  of  the  institute,  the  exegetical  and 
historical  point  of  view;  but  the  doctrinal  result 
is  substantially  the  same.  The  views  on  the 
doctrine  of  original  sin  are  probably  more  Augus- 
tinian  than  those  of  Dr.  Tyler ;  and  the  entire 
range  of  theological  science  is  now  regarded,  in 
its  higher  unity,  as  centring  in  the  person  and 
work  of  Christ. 

The  methods  of  instruction  are  less  formal 
than  in  many  institutions,  —  fewer  lectures  and 
more  constant  drill,  together  with  „,  greater  de- 
mand for  individual  labor  on  the  part  of  the 
students. 

The  chief  benefactor  of  the  seminary  has  been 
Mr.  James  B.  Hosmer,  who  not  only  gave  the 
present  building,  and  endowed  the  chair  of  New- 
Testament  exegesis,  but  left  a  considerable  sum 
to  the  general  fund.  In  the  early  years  of  the 
institute,  annual  contributions  of  small  sums  were 
made  by  many  persons  who  were  in  sympathy  witli 
its  aims.  Recently  Mr.  Newton  Case  of  Hartford 
has  given  largely  to  increase  the  library,  which 
now  numbers  over  35,000  volumes,  many  of  them 
rare  and  valuable.  It  is  particularly  rich  in 
editions  of  ancient  codices,  early  printed  New 
Testaments,  patristic  literature,  and  works  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  The  collection  of  periodical 
literature,  especially  of  missionary  intelligence,  is 
large  and  increasing.      M.  B.  RIDDLK  (Professor). 

(5)  Obkrlix.  See  art.  by  Professor  G.  F. 
Wright.,  vol.  ii.  p.  1H78. 

(0)  The  Chicago  Theological  Seminary 
dates  its  existence  from  the  fall  of  1854.  It  was 
the  first  of  the  four  denominational  seminaries 
located  at  Chicago,  or  in  its  vicinity,  and  had  its 
origin  in  a  deep  and  widespread  conviction  that 
the  time  had  come  when  the  churches  of  the 
West  should  more  largely  provide  and  educate 
their  own  ministers.  After  several  preliminary 
conferences,  it  was  organized  Sept.  20,  1854,  by  a 
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convt'iition,  called  for  that  purpose,  of  delegates 
from  the  Congregational  churches  of  Michigan, 
[uiliana,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  and  Missouri. 
Tt  was  made  directly  responsible  to  the  churches 
liv  being  placed  under  the  general  supervision  of 
triennial  conventions,  composed  of  the  Congre- 
gational ministers,  and  one  delegate  from  each  of 
the  Congregational  churches  in  the  .Slates  and 
Territories  west,  of  Ohio,  and  east  of  the  Kooky  j 
Mountains.  These  triennial  conventions  elect  | 
the  board  of  twenty-four  directors  and  (he  board  j 
of  twelve  visitors,  under  whose  divert,  control  the 
seminary  is  placed,  and  who,  by  the  requirements 
of  its  constitution,  must  be  members  of  some  Con- 
gregational church  within  the  bounds  of  its  con- 
stituency. The  members  of  these  boards  hold  their 
office  for  six  years,  and  are  eligible  for  re-election. 

The  seminary  was  thus,  from  the  first,  under 
Congregational  control;  but  its  privileges  were 
equally  open  to  students  from  all  denominations 
of  Christians.  A  special  and  liberal  charter, 
exempting  all  the  property  of  the  seminary  from 
taxation,  was  secured  from  the  State  of  Illinois, 
Feb.  15.  1Si4. 

The  institution  was  formally  opened  Oct.  6, 
IS.'iS,  with  two  professors — l'rofessor  Joseph 
Haven,  D.D..  and  Professor  Samuel  C.  Bartlett, 
D.D.  —  and  twenty-nine  students. 

Subsequently  other  chairs  were  filled ;  and  the 
present  faculty  (188o)  are:  — 

Rev.  F.  W.  Fisk,  D.D.,  Wisconsin  Professor  of  .Sacred 
Rhetoric. 

Rev.  J.  T.  Hyde,  D.D.,  Iowa  Professor  of  New-Testa-, 
meat  Literature  and  Interjtretulion. 

Rev.  G-.  N.  Boardman,  D.D. ,  Illinois  Professor  of , Sys- 
tematic Theoloot/. 

Rev.  S.  Ives  Curtiss,  D.D.,  New-Kinjlnnd.  Professor 
of  Obi-Testament  Literature  and  Interjirelation. 

Rev.  G.  B.  Willcox,  D.D.,  Shine  Professor  of  Pasto- 
ral Theolor/y  and  Speeiai  Studies. 

Rev.  H.  McDonald  Scott,  B.D.,  Sneetser  and  Michi- 
gan Professor  of  Eeelesiiistieal  History. 

Professor  J.  R.  Anthony,  Instrurloi-  in  Elneution. 

Professor  Gcstav  A.  Zimmerman,  Instructor  in  Ger- 
man Department. 

A  special  course  of  study  is  provided  for  those, 
who,  though  not  able  to  acquire  a  liberal  educa- 
tion, may  yet  possess  both  the  talents  and  piety 
requisite  for  the  Christian  ministry.  Also  a  Ger- 
man department  is  established,  giving  such  in- 
struction and  training,  additional  to  the  regular 
studies  of  the  seminary,  as  wdll  best  qualify  Ger- 
man students  to  preach  the  gospel  in  their  mother- 
tongue  as  well  as  in  English. 

During  the  twenty-five  years  since  the  opening 
of  the  seminary,  19U  have  been  under  instruction, 
and  213  have  graduated.  The  seminary-build- 
ings, Keyes  and  Carpenter  Halls,  and  Hammond 
Library,  are  located  fronting  Cniou  Park,  Chi- 
cago, and  in  addition  to  lecture -rooms,  chapel,  and 
library,  furnish  study  and  dormitory  rooms  for 
nearly  a  hundred  students. 

The  library  numbers  about  7,(100  volumes,  and 
with  the  completion  of  the  new  fire-proof  library- 
building,  immediate  efforts  will  be  made  for  its 
enlargement.  Seven  professorships  are  estab- 
lished, which  are  in  part  or  fully  endowed  ;  also 
twenty-five  scholarships,  yielding  an  average  an- 
nual income  of  a  hundred  dollars  each.  From 
these  and  other  educational  funds  a  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars  of  annual  aid  is  given  to  the 
students  who  need  it. 

41-  III 


The  seminary  has  had  a  vigorous  growth,  and 
now  furnishes  to  theological  students  ample  privi- 
leges and  instructions.  With  its  aide  faculty,  its 
central  position,  and  the  large  and  continually  in- 
creasing number  of  churches  embraced  in  its  con- 
stituency, its  future  enlargement  and  usefulness 
are  assured.  There  is  no  reason  to  question,  that 
it  will  be  the  peer  of  the  best  seminaries  in  the 
land.         it.   si.    I''.   HAVAUK  (Ssccretury  and  Treasurer). 

III.  Episcopalian.  (1)  The  Geneuai.  Theo- 
lookai,  Seminaky  in  New  York  was  founded 
May  27,  1817,  by  the  General  Convention  of 
the  Protostant-Kpiscopal  Church  in  the  United 
Slates,  to  provide  a  school  for  the  education  of 
its  candidates  for  holy  orders,  whose  plan  and 
situation  would  meet  the  wants  of  the  church  in 
all  sections  of  the  country.  Bishop  Bowen  of 
South  Carolina,  Bishop  White  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  Bishop  Ilobart  of  New  York,  were  most  ac- 
tive in  its  behalf.  In  accordance  with  a  plan 
drawn  up  by  the  two  latter  bishops,  foreshadow- 
ing the  institution  and  its  several  professorships 
as  they  exist  to-day,  it  was  opened  in  a  room  of 
St.  Paul's  Chapel,  May  1,  1819.  The  first  pro- 
fessors were  the  Rev.  Samuel  H.  Turner,  H.U., 
and  the  Rev.  Samuel  F.  Jarvis,  D.D.  But  not- 
withstanding the  munificent  offer  by  Dr.  Clement 
C.  Moore,  of  the  ground  on  which  the  buildings 
now  stand,  and  the  efforts  of  a  large  committee, 
subscriptions  came  in  so  slowly,  that  the  General 
Convention,  in  1820,  removed  it  to  New  Haven, 
where  it  was  thought  it  might  be  supported  at 
less  expense  than  in  New  York.  That  this  was 
an  error  soon  made  itself  apparent;  and  the  death 
of  Mr.  Jacob  Sherred  of  New  York,  who  left  a 
noble  legacy  of  $60,000  to  a  seminary  to  be  estab- 
lished in  New  York,  gave  the  Convention  an  op- 
portunity to  bring  if  back  in  1822,  and  thus 
correct  a  mistake  which  would  have  proved  fatal 
to  its  continuing  a  general  institution.  It  was 
re-opened  in  a  building  belonging  to  Trinity 
School,  on  the  corner  of  Canal  and  Varick  Streets. 
in  February,  1822.  with  twenty-three  students 
and  six  professors.  The  constitution  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  widely  extended  system  of  theo- 
logical instruction.  It  provided  not  only  for  the 
seminary  in  New  York,  but  for  branch  schools 
under  it's  control  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 
In  its  board  of  trustees,  wdiich  is  elected  in  part 
by  the  General  Convention  and  in  part  by  certain 
dioceses,  the  church  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
States  is  represented.  The  course  of  study  is  to 
be  prescribed  by  the  House  of  Bishops  ;  and  each 
bishop  is  not  only  ex  of/trio  a  trustee,  but  a  visitor 
of  the  institution,  with  all  the  powers  that  that 
involves.  Thus  the  interest,  as  well  as  the  rights, 
of  every  part  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  its  gen- 
eral seminary,  is  amply  secured  and  protected. 

The  corner-stone  of  the  first  building,  now 
known  as  the  East  Building,  was  laid  duly  28, 
1825,  by  Bishop  White,  in  the  presence  of  a  large 
assemblage  of  clergy  and  citizens,  on  the  ground 
given  by  Dr.  Clement  C.  Moore.  At  that  time 
the  site  was  an  apple-orchard  on  the  banks  of  the 
Hudson  River,  which  at  that  time  flowed  a  little 
east  of  the  present  Tenth  Avenue. 

In  ISol,  to  accommodate  the  increasing  num- 
ber of  students,  a  second  building,  now  known  as 
the  West  Building,  was  erected. 

But  it  was  still  the  day  of  small  things  for  the 
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Episcopal  Church  in  this  country,  as  well  as  for 
the  city.  The  large  fortunes  now  so  common 
were  then  unknown  ;  and,  in  common  with  all 
our  other  collegiate  institutions,  it  had  to  struggle 
to  do  its  work  with  a  very  small  and  insufficient 
endowment,  but  always  with  the  unimpeachable 
record,  that  nut  a  dollar  of  its  trust-funds  has  ever 
been  lost.  More  than  once  in  its  history,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  growth  of  the  city,  heavy  assess- 
ments have  been  laid  upon  it,  which  have  absorbed 
all  its  available  income;  and  had  not  the  pro- 
fessors, at  great  personal  sacrifice,  and  some  of 
the  leading  clergy  of  the  city,  voluntarily  offered 
their  services  to  the  institution  without  remu- 
neration, its  trustees  would  have  been  compelled 
to  close  its  doors.  Thus  it  has  gone  on  steadily 
with  its  work,  until  its  graduates,  which  number 
more  than  a  thousand,  are  to  be  found  among  the 
leading  clergy  of  every  diocese  of  the  Episcopal 
Church ;  and  on  the  roll-call  of  its  alumni  are  the 
names  of  more  than  thirty  honored  bishops,  scat- 
tered from  Shanghai  in  the  Far  East  to  Oregon 
and  Washington  Territory  in  the  Far  West. 

But  a  brighter  day  has  at  length  dawned  on  its 
history.  Renewed  interest  has  been  awakened 
among  its  old  friends,  and  new  ones  enlisted. 
Within  three  years,  the  office  of  dean  has  been 
made  permanent  by  a  liberal  foundation,  two  ad- 
ditional professorships  endowed,  provision  made 
by  Mr.  Tracy  It.  Edson  for  instruction  in  elocu- 
tion, a  fellowship  founded  by  Miss  Caroline  Tal- 
man  in  memory  of  her  father,  a  lectureship  similar 
to  the  Bampton  Lectureship  in  England  estab- 
lished by  Mr.  George  A.  Jarvis,  and  several 
handsome  additions  made  to  the  general  endow- 
ment. Encouraged  by  these  gifts,  and  liberal  do- 
nations for  building-purposes,  the  trustees  have 
recently  procured  from  Mr.  C.  C.  Haight,  archi- 
tect, a  plan  of  a  complete  series  of  buildings  for 
the  future  needs  of  the  institution.  They  are  to 
be  of  brownstone  and  brick,  and  in  design  similar 
to  the  collegiate  buildings  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge ;  so  arranged,  that  separate  portions  may 
be  erected  as  memorials  ;  and  will,  when  finished, 
be  an  ornament  to  the  city.  The  corner-stone  of 
the  first,  which  is  to  be  called  Sherred  Hall,  in 
memory  of  an  early  benefactor  of  the  seminary, 
and  which  is  to  provide  six  ample  lecture-rooms, 
was  laid  May  10,  188:3.  And  already  the  fire-proof 
building  which  is  to  contain  the  valuable  library 
has  been  promised,  on  condition  that  funds  shall 
be  provided  to  erect  the  dormitory  which  is  to 
connect  it  with  Sherre'd  Hall.  With  its  financial 
affairs  in  the  hands  of  a  very  able  committee,  the 
day  is  not  far  distant  when  the  seminary  will  be 
amply  endowed  for  all  departments  of  its  work. 

The  students  that  have  been  matriculated  num- 
ber nearly  fourteen  hundred,  of  whom  about  a 
hundred  are  at  present  in  the  institution. 

The  library,  which  is  particularly  rich  in  some 
departments  of  theology,  contains  17,500  volumes, 
and  upwards  of  10,000  pamphlets.  It  is  open 
daily,  from  ten  a.m.  to  five  p.m.,  for  the  use  of 
the  students,  and  others  who  wisli  to  consult  its 
treasures. 

The  faculty  is  composed  of  a  dean  and  six  pro- 
fessors, as  follows  :  — 

The  Rev.  Efoexe  Aco.  Hoffman,  D.D.,  Dean. 
The  Rev.  AVilliam  E.  Eioenkkodt,  D.D.,  "Eugene 
A.  Hoffman  "  Professor  of  Pastoral  Theology.  ' 


The  Rev.  Kamuel  Buel,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Systematic, 
JJirinitn,  etc. 

The  Rev.  'Randall  C.  Hall,  D.D.,  "  Clement  C. 
Moore"  Professor  of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  Lan- 
guages. 

The' Rev.  Andrew  Olivek,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Bibli- 
eal  Learning,  etc. 

The  Rev.  AVilliam  J.  Seabury,  D.D.,  "  Charles  and 
Elizabetli  Ludlow"  Professor  of  Ecrlrsu.isti.ad  Poli- 
ty and  Law. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Richey,  D.D.,  "St.  Mark's  Church 
in  the  L'owerie"  Professor  <>/  Err/csiastical  History. 

The  Rev.  Francis  T.  Russell,  Instructor  in  Elocu- 
tion. 

The  following  distinguished  men  have  filled  its 
professorial  chairs  in  the  past,  —  Bishops  Brown- 
ell,  Hobart,  B.  T.  Onderdonk,  Whittingham,  and 
Seymour ;  the  Rev.  Drs.  Samuel  H.  Turner,  Samuel 
F.  Jarvis,  Bird  AVilson,  John  D.  Ogilby,  Benja- 
min I.  Haight,  Samuel  R.  Johnson,  Milo  Mahan, 
Samuel  Seabury,  AVilliam  Walton,  John  Murray 
Forbes,  aud  Francis  Vinton,  with  Clement  C. 
Moore,  LL.D.,  and  the  Hon.  Gulian  C.  Ver- 
planck.  E.  A.  HOFFMAN  (Dean). 

(2)  ATrginia,  Protestant-Episcopal  Theo- 
logical Seminary  of.  See  art.  by  Professor 
Packard,  vol.  iii. 

(3)  The  Berkeley'  Divinity  School,  at 
Middletown,  Conn.  —  This  school  takes  its  name 
from  Dr.  George  Berkeley,  who  came  to  this 
country  in  his  forty-fourth  year,  in  1728,  with 
the  hope  of  founding  an  American  college,  and 
who  resided  some  two  years  at  Newport,  U.I. 
It  was  originally  a  department  of  Trinity  College, 
Hartford;  but  in  1.S51  it  was  proposed  to  erect 
it  into  an  independent  institution.  An  act  of 
incorporation  was  obtained  for  it  from  the  Legis- 
lature of  Connecticut;  and  with  its  own  board  of 
trustees  it  was  located  at  Middletown,  where  it 
has  since  remained.  The  first  class  which  grad- 
uated from  it  dates  from  18.30,  and  the  number 
of  its  alumni  now  exceeds  two  hundred  and 
fifty.  Its  patrons  have  so  far  endowed  it,  that  it 
now  maintains  five  professors,  and  has  a  library 
amounting  to  17,000  volumes.  Of  course  its  in- 
struction is  Episcopal;  but  it  would  not  deny  its 
privileges  to  a  sincere  student  of  any  denomina- 
tion who  desi  red  to  listen  to  the  teachin  g  given,  and 
to  enjoy  its  opportunities  for  reading  and  medi- 
tation. For  religious  services,  its  chapel,  which 
is  a  very  commodious  and  beautiful  building, 
is  open  twice  daily,  — at  nine  a.m.  and  five  p.m. 
On  Sundays  the  Holy  Communion  is  adminis- 
tered, and  sermons  are  occasionally  delivered  by 
the  professors.  The  parish  church  is  hard  by, 
and  on  Sunday  the  students  frequently  go  there. 
There  are  professorships  of  doctrinal  theology 
and  the  prayer-book,  of  church  history,  of  the 
literature  and  interpretation  of  the  Jewish  Scrip- 
tures, of  the  literature  and  interpretation  of  the 
Christian  Scriptures,  of  the  Christian  evidences 
and  homiletics,  of  the  Hebrew  tongue,  and  of 
elocution.  The  students  are  expected,  at  regular 
intervals,  to  deliver  written  and  extempore  ser- 
mons. The  period  of  study  comprises  between 
eight  and  nine  months,  with  short  recesses  at 
Christmas  and  Easter.  The  school  opens  the 
second  Thursday  in  September.  Tuition  and 
room-rent  free.  Aid  is  extended  to  those  who 
need  it,  under  terms  made  known  on  application 
to.  the  dean.  T.  AV.  COIT  (Professor). 

(4)  The  Divinity  School  of  the  Protes- 
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This  school  is  situated  on  Woodland  Avenue  and 
Fiftieth  Street,  just  on  the.  south-west  edge  of  the 
city,  less  than  three  miles  from  the  City  Hall  and 
the  depot  of  the  Pennsylvania,  Railroad;  which 
are  at  Penn  Square,  in  the  centre  of  the  oily.  II 
is  conveniently  reached  either  by  the  steam-cars, 
from  the  Pennsylvania  depot,  or  by  horse-cars, 
from  Chestnut  Street. 

Its  present  buildings  were  erected  in  1SS2.  They 
are  situated  on. an  elevated  plateau,  commanding' 
a  view  of  the  city  and  of  the  country.  They  oc- 
cupy a  lot  of  ground  with  an  area,  of  several  acres, 
fronting  on  the  avenue,  and  having  a  tine  old  oak- 
grove  in  the  rear.  They  are  of  three  stories,  con- 
structed of  stone,  consisting  of  a  centre  building 
and  two  wings.  They  are  supplied  wilh  gas,  and 
warmed  by  steam  throughout,  with  grates  also  in 
most  of  the  rooms.  In  one  wing  is  the  kitchen 
department  with  laundry  attached,  and  a  dining- 
room  for  the  students,  also  a  gymnasium  and 
bowling-alleys.  In  the  other  wing  there  are  ac- 
commodations for  the  dean  and  his  family.  There 
are  also  a  reception-room,  a  reading-room,  five  or 
six  convenient  lecture-rooms,  and  rooms  for  forty 
students.  The  chapel  is  not  yet  built ;  but  funds 
are  already  provided  for  its  erection,  and  in  the 
mean  time  a  large  and  commodious  room  is  fitted 
up  for  a  chapel  in  the  present  buildings. 

An  informal  training-school  for  candidates  for 
the  ministry  had  existed  for  two  or  three  years 
before  lsiiti.  under  the  direction  of  the  late  Bishop 
Alonzo  Potter.  Upon  the  breaking-out  of  the 
Rebellion,  and  the  consequent  closing  of  the  Epis- 
copal seminary  at  Alexandria,  Va.,  it  was  thought 
desirable  to  establish  in  Philadelphia  a  fully 
equipped  theological  seminary  or  divinity  school. 
Funds  were  procured,  professors  wrere  appointed, 
and  in  lS'iJ  the  school  was  incorporated. 

There  are  five  professors  of  as  many  depart- 
ments, including  the  instructor  in  Hebrew  ;  viz., 
of  biblical  learning,  Rev.  Dr.  Hare;  of  system- 
atic divinity,  Rev.  Dr.  Goodwin  ;  of  ecclesiastical 
history,  Rev.  D.  Butler  ;  of  homiletics  and  pas- 
toral care,  Rev.  Dr.  Meier-Smith ;  and  of  the 
Hebrew  language,  Rev.  Mr.  Du  Bois. 

The  school  has  had  students  from  Canada,  the 
West  Indies,  Liberia,  and  from  almost  all  parts  of 
the  United  States,  though  very  few  from  the  South- 
ern States  proper;  which  is  quite  natural,  as  of 
course  none  came  from  them  during  the  war, 
and  at  its  close  the  Alexandria  seminary  was  re- 
opened. Out  of  nearly  three  hundred  students 
matriculated,  its  graduated  alumni  number  not 
quite  two  hundred;  of  whom  two  are  bishops,  and 
two  others  have  declined  the  episcopate.  The  num- 
ber of  its  students,  however,  cannot  be  expected 
to  be  very  large,  owing  to  the  multiplication  of 
theological  seminaries,  in  the  Episcopal  Church,  in 
all  quarters  of  the  country;  and,  had  the  re-open- 
ing of  the  Alexandria  seminary  been  anticipated, 
this  school  might,  perhaps,  never  have  been  estab- 
lished. 

The  institution  is  well  endowed.  Three  of  its 
professorships  have  independent  foundations,  and 
it  has  already  a,  very  valuable  library  of  some 
3,000  volumes. 

As  to  its  ecclesiastical  position,  it  is  that  of 
moderate  Episcopacy  and  conservative  Church- 
manship.    It  is  liberal  and  evangelical  in  its  teach- 


ing, adhering  to  the  standards  of  the  church's 
doctrine,  but  committed  to  no  particular  school 
01'  party.  DANIEL  U.   GOODWIN  (Professor). 

(5)  The  Episcopal  Theological  School 
or  Massachusetts,  in  Cambridge.  —  This  in- 
stitution was  founded  in  1S67  by  the  gift  of 
ijfl()(),(l(ll),  by  the  late  B.  T.  Reed  of  Boston.  It 
was  the  result  of  an  often  expressed  feeling,  that 
there  ought  to  be  a  seminary  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  in  Cambridge,  both  to  exert  an  influence 
in  behalf  of  the  ministry  upon  the  many  young 
men  there,  and  also  to  embrace  the  advantages 
there  offered  for  study.  The  school  was  incor- 
porated at  once,  with  a  liberal  charter,  empower- 
ing it  to  confer  degrees,  and  also  prescribing  for 
its  government  a  Board  of  Trustees  and  a  Board 
of  Clerical  and  Lay  Visitors.  A  staff  of  four 
professors  was  secured,  with  the  late  Rev.  J.  S. 
Stone,  D.D.,  as  clean  ;  and  the  institution  entered 
upon  a  career  which  has  exceeded  the  hopes  of 
its  friends.  So  far,  there  are  seventy-five  alumni, 
from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  now  at  work 
in  equally  varied  localities.  The  course  of  study 
covers  three  years,  and  embraces  the  branches 
prescribed  by  the  canons  of  the  church,  but  it  is 
sought  to  study  them  in  a  more  advanced  manner 
than  has  been  usual,  and  to  take  advantage  of  all 
progress  in  scholarship.  In  accordance  with  this, 
admission  is  restricted  to  bachelors  of  arts,  or 
those  who  submit  to  an  equivalent  examination  ; 
and  superior  scholarship  is  rewarded  by  the  de- 
gree of  bachelor  of  divinity. 

There  is  no  organic  connection  with  Harvard 
University ;  but  the  nearness  of  that  institution 
brings  manifest  advantages,  and  the  chapel  of 
the  school  is  the  usual  place  of  worship  of  such 
Episcopalian  students  as  are  in  Cambridge  on 
Sunday. 

The  success  of  the  school  has  led  to  the  recep- 
tion of  munificent  gifts ;  as  follows,  St.  John's 
Memorial  Chapel,  from  the  late  R.  M.  Mason; 
Lawrence  Hall  (the  dormitory,  for  forty  students), 
from  Amos  A.  Lawrence;  Reed  Hall  (for  library 
and  class-rooms),  from  the  founder;  Burnham 
Hall  (the  refectory),  from  J.  A.  Burnham.  Adding 
to  these  the  original  fund  and  a  legacy  of  R.  M. 
Mason,  and  also  subscriptions  for  annual  expenses, 
the  total  value  of  gifts,  hitherto,  exceeds  ¥  t;;o,000. 
Besides  this,  the  school  has  a  reversionary  inter- 
est in  the  estate  of  the  founder,  which  will  render 
it  one  of  the  most  amply  endowed  seminaries  in 
the  land.  G.  ZABIUSKIE   GRAY  (Professor). 

IV.  Lutheran.  (1)  The  Theological  Semi- 
nary of  the  General  Synod  of  the  Evan- 
gelical Lutheran  Ciitrch  in  the  United 
States,  Gettysburg,  Penn.  —  The  founding  of  a 
theological  seminary  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
General  Synod  at  'its  first  convention  in  1820. 
The  realization  of  this  effort  was,  however,  not 
attained  till  a  few  years  later,  when  Rev.  S.  S. 
Schmucker  of  New  Market,  Va.,  urged  upon  the 
Synod  of  Maryland  and  Virginia  the  enlargement 
of  his  private  theological  school  into  a  general 
institution  for  the  church.  At  the  meeting  of 
this  body  in  1825,  he  and  the  Revs.  Charles  P. 
Krauth  and  Benjamin  Kurtz  were  appointed  a 
committee  to  draft  a  plan  for  the  immediate  es- 
tablishment of  such  an  institution ;  and  the  action 
of  this  committee  was  the  same  year  adopted,  with 
some  modifications,  by  the  General  Synod  con- 
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vened  at  Frederick,  Md.  The  General  Synod 
appointed  the  first  board  of  directors,  and  elected 
the  first  professor,  Rev.  S.  S.  Schmucker.  The 
right  of  electing  professors  was  thenceforth  vested 
exclusively  in  the  board  of  directors,  who  are 
chosen  by  such  synods,  in  connection  with  the 
General  Synod,  to  patronize  the  seminary,  and 
contribute  to  its  support.  An  official  connection 
with  the  General  Synod  is  maintained,  and  this 
continues  the  only  theological  school  sustaining- 
such  a  relation. 

The  board  at  its  first  meeting  selected  Get- 
tysburg, Penn.,  as  the  location;  and  Professor 
Schmucker  was  inaugurated,  and  active  opera- 
tions begun,  in  September,  1826.  Although  de- 
signed for  the  entire  Lutheran  Church  in  the 
United  States,  the  seminary  encountered  strong 
prejudices  and  open  hostility  from  the  Luther- 
ans not  connected  with  the  General  Synod.  It 
had  consequently  to  struggle  for  years  with  formi- 
dable difficulties ;  and,  in  view  of  prevailing  divis- 
ions, it  has  never  commanded  the  support  of  the 
entire  Lutheran  community.  The  doctrinal  basis 
recognizes  the  Augsburg  Confession  and  the 
Smaller  Catechism  of  Luther  as  "a  correct  exhi- 
bition of  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  word 
of  God."  The  spirit  of  the  institution  has  always 
been  in  substantial  accord  with  the  general  type 
of  American  Christianity.  Over  six  hundred 
students  are  enrolled  among  its  alumni.  The 
second  professor,  E.  L.  Hazelius,  D.D.,  was  elected 
in  1830.  Since  that  time,  H.  I.  Smith,  D.D.,  C.  P. 
Krauth,  D.D.,  C.  F.  Schaeffer,  D.D.,  J.  A.  Brown, 
D.D.,  LL.D.,  and  M.  Valentine,  D.D.,  have  been 
incumbents  of  the  different  chairs.  The  present 
faculty  consists  of  C.  A.  Stork,  D.D.,  C.  A.  Hay, 
D.D.,  E.  J.  Wolf,  D.D.,  and  J.  G.  Morris,  D.D., 
LL.D.  The  library  numbers  11,000  volumes.  The 
endowment  amounts  to  about  $100,000,  and  the 
real  estate  is  estimated  at  $50,000. 

The  Holman  Lecture  is  a  foundation,  the  in- 
come of  which  is  devoted  to  an  annual  lecture  on 
one  of  the  twenty-one  doctrinal  articles  of  the 
Augsburg  Confession.  The  Bice  Lecture  is  a 
foundation  providing  for  an  annual  lecture  on 
"  Methods  of  Ministerial  Work."  Special  provis- 
ion has  always  been  made  for  indigent  students, 
and  scholarships  covering  the  expenses  of  the 
entire  course  of  three  years  are  at  the  disposal  of 
the  faculty.  A  full  History  of  this  seminary,  by 
Dr.  J.  G.  Morris,  is  contained  in  vol.  vi.  of  The 
Quarterly  Review  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Church.  E.  J.  WOLF  (Professor). 

(2)  Concordia  Seminary  of  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
is  one  of  the  institutions  of  the  German  Evan- 
gelical Lutheran  Synod  of  Missouri,  Ohio,  and 
other  States,  the  largest  Lutheran  body  in  Amer- 
ica. In  it  young  men  who  have  passed  through 
a  gymnasium  (college),  and  are  acquainted  with 
Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew,  are  taught  theology 
according  to  the  Lutheran  Confessions  (Concordia 
of  1580).  The  school  was  founded  toward  the 
end  of  the  year  1830  by  a  number  of  Lutheran 
theologians  (among  them  Rev.  C.  F.  W.  Wal- 
ther),  in  the  midst  of  a  settlement  of  German 
Lutherans  that  had  emigrated  the  same  year 
from  Saxony  in  Germany.  At  first  it  comprised 
a  gymnasium  and  a  theological  seminary,  and  in 
1849  was  removed  to  St.  Louis.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  it  was  granted  by  the  Lutheran  congre- 


gations of  Perry  County  and  St.  Louis,  that  had 
hitherto  supported  the  same,  to  the  aforesaid 
synod,  which  had  been  organized  in  1847.  In 
1853  it  was  chartered  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Missouri.  In  1861  the  gymnasium  was 
separated  from  the  theological  seminary,  and  re- 
moved to  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  where  it  still  flour- 
ishes ;  and  a  so-called  practical  seminary,  owned 
by  the  synod  at  Fort  Wayne,  was  removed  to 
St.  Louis,  and  combined  with  the  Concordia  Semi- 
nary. In  1S75,  however,  the  Practical  Seminary 
was  removed  to  Springfield,  111.  Up  to  the  pres- 
ent time,  about  four  hundred  Lutheran  ministers 
have  in  this  institution  (Concordia  Seminary) 
received  a  thorough  theological  education,  not  in- 
cluding those  of  the  Practical  Seminary.  The  old 
building,  erected  during  the  years  between  1850 
and  1857,  was  taken  down  in  1882,  and  a  new, 
large,  splendid  edifice  erected,  the  dedication  of 
which  took  place  Sept.  9  and  10,  1883,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  fifteen  thousand  people.  Addresses  were 
made  in  German,  English,  and  Latin.  The  facul- 
ty at  present  consists  of  five  professors  and  one 
assistant.  Dr.  C.  F.  W.  Walther,  the  first  theologi- 
cal professor  since  the  removal  of  the  institution  to 
St.  Louis,  is  still  its  venerable  president.  The  lan- 
guages used  in  the  lectures  are  the  Latin,  German, 
and  English.  The  regular  course,  requiring  three 
years,  embraces  logic,  metaphysics,  encyclopaedia 
and  methodology,  isagogics,  hermeneutics,  exege- 
sis and  cursory  reading  of  the  original  text,  dog- 
matics (including  ethics  and  polemics),  symbolics, 
church  history  (including  history  of  doctrines, 
patristics,  and  archaeology),  catechetics  and  homi- 
letics  with  practical  exercises,  pastoral  theology, 
reading  of  select  works  of  the  Fathers,  of  English 
classical  and  recent  theological  writers,  debates  in 
Latin  and  English.  Tuition  is  free.  The  institu- 
tion is  entirely  sustained  by  synod  :  the  students 
also,  if  poor,  are  liberally  supported  by  the  congre- 
gations. The  present  number  of  students  is  103. 
The  library  contains  about  5,500  volumes,  mostly 
theological  works.  M.  GUNTHER   (Professor). 

(3)  The  Theological  Seminary  of  the 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  at  Philadel- 
phia.—  In  consequence  of  resolutions  passed  by 
the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Ministerium  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  adjacent  States,  at  its  meeting  in 
Pottstown,  Penn.,  Aug.  25,  1864,  and  at  a  special 
meeting  held  at  Allentown,  Penn.,  July  26  and 
27,  1864,  this  seminary,  after  the  appointment 
of  a  board  of  directors,  and  the  election  of  the 
faculty  (Rev.  Drs.  C.  F.  Schaeffer,  W.  J.  Mann, 
C.  P.  Krauth,  C.  W.  Schaeffer,  G.  F.  Krotel), 
began  operations  Oct.  5,  1864,  which  since  that 
time  have  been  regularly  continued.  In  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  seminary,  other  Lutheran  synods, 
uniting  with  the  Ministerium  of  Pennsylvania 
and  adjacent  States  in  the  endowment  and  sup- 
port of  the  institution,  have  a  pro  rata  represen- 
tation, aright  of  which  the  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Ministerium  of  the  State  of  New  York  now  avails 
itself.  The  seminary  has  sent  out  up  to  this 
time  more  than  two  hundred  graduates;  whilst 
a  considerable  number  of  students  of  various 
denominations  gratuitously  received  instruction 
without  graduating.  The  character  of  this  semi- 
nary is  clearly  indicated  by  the  official  declara- 
tion, "that  this  institution  shall  be  devoted  to 
the  interests  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church 
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of  the  United  Slates,  and  that  its  doctrinal  char- 
acter shall  he  unreservedly  and  unalterably  based 
on  all  the  Confessions  of  the  Evangelical  Luther- 
an Church."  Of  like  tenor  is  the  affirmation 
demanded  of  the  professors  he  lore  entering  upon 
their  duties.  Instruction  is  imparted  through  the 
medium  of  the  English  and  (ierman  languages, 
the  large  field  of  labor  providentially  intrusted  to 
the  care  of  the  Lutheran  Church  requiring  at  the 
present  time  both  those  languages  in  Pennsyh  a.nia 
and  in  distant  parts,  'those  who  apply  I'or  ad- 
mission as  students  must  have  graduated  at  a 
college,  or  else  have  acquired  in  some  literary  in- 
stitution an  education  of  a  similar  character.  The 
Rev.  Dr.  J.  A.  Seiss,  pastor  of  the  Church  of  the 
Holy  Communion  at  Philadelphia,  is  president  of 
the  board  of  directors.  The  faculty  consists  at 
present  of  the  Rev.  Drs.  C.  W.  Srhaeffer  (chair- 
man), W.  J.  Maun,  A.  Spaeth,  and  H.  E.  Jacobs. 
Dr.  Krauth  died  on  Jan.  2,  1883.     See  the  arts. 

ScHAEKFER,  IvUAUTll].      W.  J.  MANN  (Professor). 

V.  Methodist.  (1)  Garrett  Biblical  In- 
stitute. —  This  institution  is  a  theological  semi- 
nary, under  the  supervision  and  patronage  of  the 
Western  Conferences  of  the  Methodist-Episcopal 
Church.  It  is  located  at  Evanston,  111.,  ten  miles 
north  of  Chicago.  It  was  opened  provisionally 
in  1S56,  but  was  regularly  organized,  under  a 
charter  from  the  Legislature  of  Illinois,  in  the 
year  following.  By  the  terms  of  its  charter,  its 
trustees  are  empowered  to  accept  and  hold  trust- 
funds  of  any  kind ;  and  the  real  property  of  the 
institute  is  forever  exempt  from  taxation.  The 
professors  elected  in  1856  were  the  Rev.  John 
Dempster,  D.D.,  the  Rev.  Daniel  P.  Kidder,  D.D., 
and  the  Rev.  Henry  Bannister,  D.D.  They  were 
co-ordinate  in  rank,  the  senior  in  office  acting  as 
president  of  the  faculty.  Subsequently  the  Rev. 
Miner  Raymond,  D.D.,  the  Rev.  Francis  D.  Hem- 
enway,  D.D.,  the  Rev.  William  X.  Ninde,  D.D., 
and  the  Rev.  Henry  B.  Ridgaway,  D.D.,  were  add- 
ed to  the  faculty.  In  1879  Professor  William  X. 
Xinde,  D.D.,  was  elected  president.  The  course 
of  study  is  strictly  biblical  and  theological,  and 
continues  three  years.  Instruction  is  largely  by 
lectures,  written  and  oral ;  but  text-books  as  syl- 
labus-work are  in  use.  The  institute  confers  the 
degree  of  bachelor  of  divinity  upon  graduates  of 
colleges  who  complete  its  course.  Others,  who 
have  not  enjoyed  a  collegiate  training,  are  admit- 
ted to  its  classes,  and  on  the  completion  of  the 
course  are  granted  a  diploma.  The  school  is  sus- 
tained chiefly  by  income  from  properties  in  flic 
city  of  Chicago,  bequeathed  as  a  perpetual  foun- 
dation by  the  late  Mrs.  Eliza  Garrett,  from  whom 
its  name  is  derived.  Their  present  value  is  esti- 
mated at  §300, 000,  yielding  an  income  in  ln.s:>  of 
•325,200.  Against  this  there  is  a  mortgage-debt 
of  §25,000,  which  is  more  than  covered  by  sub- 
scriptions. The  corporation  own  a  fine  educa- 
tional building  in  Evanston,  containing  a  chapel, 
library,  lecture-rooms,  and  dormitories  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  one  hundred  students.  Since  the 
organization  of  the  school,  it  has  sent  forth  more 
than  three  hundred  graduates,  while  nearly  twelve 
hundred  students  have  fully  or  partially  shared 
its  advantages.  Far  the  larger  part  of  those  now 
surviving  continue  preaching  the  gospel,  and  are 
held  in  worthy  estimation  as  alumni  of  the  in- 
stitution.    Not  ,i  few.  have  attained  prominence 


in  the  church  as  preachers  and  pastors,  foreign 
missionaries,  and  presidents  and  professors  of 
colleges  and  seminaries.  The  catalogue  for  1883 
shows  an  attendance  of  a  hundred  and  three,  with 
a  graduating-class  of  twenty -eight.  The  insti- 
tute holds  a  general  relation  of  sympathy  with 
the  Methodist  colleges  of  the  West,  two  of  which 
—  the  North-western  University  of  Evanston,  111., 
and  Chaddock  College  of  Quincy,  111. —have 
formally  adopted  it  as  their  theological  depart- 
ment. W.  X.   NINDE    (President). 

(2)  Drew.     See  art.  by  Professor  G.  R.  Crooks. 

(3)  Vanderbilt.  See  art.  by  Professor  W.  F. 
Tillett.     (4)  Boston.     See  Appendix. 

VI.   Presbyterian.     (1)  Princeton.     See  art. 

(2)  Union  Theological  Seminary  (Va.)  ok 
the  Presbyterian  Church.  —  Both  Liberty 
Hall  Academy  in  Lexington,  Rockbridge,  Va., 
and  Hampden-Sidney  College  in  Prince  Edward, 
Va.,  were  founded  by  the  Presbyterians  of  that 
State,  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  rearing  an 
educated  ministry.  The  former  still  exists  -as 
Washington  and  Lee  University,  the  latter  as  a 
well-endowed  college.  Its  president  was  also 
teacher  of  the  students  of  divinity.  The  semi- 
nary at  Princeton  having  been  founded  in  1811, 
the  synod  of  Virginia  in  1812  reformed  its  theo- 
logical school  as  i  department  of  the  college, 
with  the  Rev.  Moses  Hoge,  the  college-president, 
as  its  professor.  Between  that  date  and  1820, 
when  he  died,  about  thirty  licentiates  went  from 
it  into  the  ministry.  Dr.  Hoge  was  followed,  as 
president  of  the  college,  by  a  layman  (Jonathan 
P.  Gushing,  Esq.).  The  wants  of  the  churches 
were  rapidly  increasing :  hence  the  old  Hanover 
presbytery  resolved,  under  the  advice  of  the  great 
John  Holt  Rice,  D.D.,  to  create  a  seminary  dis- 
tinct from  the  college.  Without  buildings  or 
endowments,  he  commenced  his  instructions  with 
three  students,  Jan.  1,  1824.  Funds  were  rapidly 
raised  for  endowments ;  and  in  1820  the  General 
Assembly  took  the  seminary  under  its  care,  and 
its  trustees  took  charge  of  the  funds.  In  the 
autumn  of  the  same  year  the  synods  of  Virginia 
and  North  Carolina,  with  the  consent  of  the  next 
assembly,  took  the  place  of  the  Hanover  presby- 
tery in  governing  the  seminary ;  and  to  commemo- 
rate this  copartnership  its  name  was  changed  to 
Union  Seminary.  At  the  premature  and  re- 
gretted death  of  Dr.  Rice,  in  1831,  it  had  acquired 
buildings,  a  library,  three  professors,  and  forty- 
eight  students.  Dr.  Rice  was  succeeded  as  presi- 
dent by  Dr.  George  A.  Baxter,  from  1.S3-!  to  1841. 
The  death  of  the  founder,  and  the  "  Old  and  New 
School  controversy,"  together  with  the  great  in- 
dustrial depression  of  the  country  under  oppress- 
ive Federal  laws,  gave  a  serious  check  to  its 
prosperity.  In  1841  Dr.  Samuel  15.  Wilson  suc- 
ceeded as  president  of  the  seminary,  and  professor 
of  systematic  theology.  In  1854  the  endowment 
of  a'lourth  chair  was  completed,  and  the  designed 
organization  of  the  seminary  realized.  Since 
then  there  have  been  four  professors,  —  one  of 
systematic,  polemic,  and  pastoral  theology;  one 
of  Hebrew  and  other  Oriental  languages  and  lit- 
erature; one  of  ecclesiastical  history  and  polity  ; 
one  of  biblical  literature  and  New-Testament 
interpretation.  The  scheme  of  the  seminary  is 
thoroughly  biblical.  The  Bible  is  the  chief  class- 
book  in  all  departments,  and  every  professor  is 
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required  to  expound  some  parts  of  it  from  the 
original. 

The  seminary  is  now  governed  jointly  by  the 
synods  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  through 
a  board  of  twenty-four  trustees,  but  under  the 
superior  control  of  the  General  Assembly,  to 
whom  annual  reports  must  be  made,  and  which 
exercises  a  veto-power  over  the  election  of  pro- 
fessors and  over  all  changes  in  its  constitution 
and  plan.  The  property  of  the  seminary  consists 
of  about  forty  acres  of  land,  with  good  building's 
for  seventy-five  students  and  four  professors,  a 
handsome  chapel  and  a  superior  library-building, 
and  endowments  of  §'250,1)00  for  the  support  of 
the  institution  and  twenty-five  scholarships.  The 
library,  which  is  unusually  select,  numbers  12,000 
volumes. 

The  seminary  has  had,  since  its  separation 
from  Hampden- Sidney  College,  the  following  pro- 
fessors-— 

In  Theolor/i/.  —  Dv.  John  H.  Rice,  1824-31;  Dr. 
George  A.  Baxter,  1831-41;  Dr.  Samuel  B.  "Wilson, 
1841-59;  Dr.  Robert  h.  Dabnev,  18511-83. 

In  Ecclesiastical  History  and  I'oliiii.  — Dr.  Stephen 
Taylor,  1885-38;  Dr.  Samuel  L.  Graham,  1838-51; 
Dr.  Robert  L.  Dabnev,  18.1:3-59;  Dr.  Thomas  E. 
Peck,  I860-. 

In  Hebrew  Literature,  etc.  —  Hiram  P.  Goodrich, 
D.D.,  1X30-39;  Samuel  L.  Graham,  D.D.,  1839-49; 
Francis  S.  Sampson,  D.D.,  1X49-14;  Benjamin  M. 
Smith,  D.D.  1854-. 

In  Biblical  Literature  mid  Xryn-Testaivnt  Inter  pretn- 
tion.  —  William  J.  H<m;e,  D.D.,  1x50-59;  Henry  C. 
Alexander,  D.D.,  ]xi;o-. 

The  seminary  was  also  served  in  this  depart- 
ment by  the  following  gentlemen  as  tutors : 
Elisha  Ballantine,  Benjamin  M.  Smith,  Francis 
S.  Sampson,  Dabney  C.  Harrison,  and  Thomas 
Wharey.  The  largest  number  of  students  ever 
collected  in  the  seminary  in  one  session  was 
seventy-four :  the  number  this  session  (1*82-83) 

is  fifty-six.  E.  L.  TjAIINEY  (ProfivMor). 

(3)  Auburn.  See  art. by  Professor  S.  M.  Hop- 
kins, vol.  i.  p.  109. 

(4)  Western  Theological  Seminary.  See 
art.  by  Professor  S.  J.  Wilson,  vol.  iii. 

(5)  Columbia  Theological  Seminary. — 
The  Presbyterian  Theological  Seminary  whose 
seat  is  at  Columbia,  the  capital  of  South  Caro- 
lina, was  established  in  the  year  1828,  under  the 
corporate  title  "  The  Theological  Seminary  of  the 
Synod  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia."  AVhen, 
several  years  later,  the  synod  thus  named  was 
divided  into  the  two  synods  of  South  Carolina 
and  of  Georgia,  an  equal  share  in  its  manage- 
ment was  continued  to  each.  In  1857  the  synod 
of  Alabama  accepted  a  joint  interest  in  its  con- 
trol, with  the  same  rights  and  privileges  as 
belonged  to  either  of  the  others.  These  three 
ecclesiastical  bodies  were  empowered  to  elect  a 
board  of  directors,  that  should  meet  and  act  in 
common,  under  a  written  constitution  similar  to 
that  of  the  seminary  at  Princeton  ;  the  professors 
being  chosen,  in  the  event  of  a  vacancy,  bv  the 
synods  themselves  in  rotation.  In  1863  the  semi- 
nary was  transferred  to  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  Confederate 
States  of  America,  which  body  (its  legal  title 
altered  in  1805  so  as  to  read  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United 
btates)   still   governs   it;    the   single   limitation 


being,  that  its  locality  cannot  be  changed  unless 
by  the  consent  of  the  transferring  synods. 

Including  the  fund  for  the  endowment  of  pro- 
fessorships, legacies,  scholarships,  real  estate,  and 
library,  the  property  of  this  institution  at  the 
date  of  the  transfer  was  valued  at  the  nominal 
sum  of  §278,000.  The  civil  war,  however,  which 
closed  in  1865,  left  the  productive  funds  in  a  con- 
dition so  disabled  as  to  render  necessary  the 
inauguration  of  immediate  efforts  for  their  re- 
habilitation. Meanwhile  the  deficiency  was  in  a 
large  measure  met  by  extensive  and  liberal  con- 
tributions from  the  churches.  At  the  present 
time  (1883)  this  method  of  supply  is  discon- 
tinued, in  viewr  of  the  fact  that  an  efficient  re-en- 
dowment agency  has  succeeded  in  securing  an 
income,  which,  being  in  a  condition  of  constant 
increase,  will  serve  for  a  competent  support  and 
for  an  enlarged  usefulness.  Happily,  its  fine 
building's,  and  its  noble  library  of  about  20,000 
volumes,  escaped  the  ravages  of  war.  In  1880 
the  seminary  was  closed,  and  its  faculty  disbanded, 
partly  owing  to  a  lack  of  funds,  and  partly  to  other 
causes.  But  in  the  fall  of  1882  it  was  again 
opened,  with  three  of  its  former  professors  and 
with  the  addition  of  two  more  ;  its  students  num- 
bering about  twenty-five.  Many  distinguished 
names  have  in  the  past  graced  the  list  of  its 
instructors,  notably  that  of  the  illustrious  Dr. 
Thornwell,  whose  decease  (in  1SG2)  gave  to  the 
institution  its  severest  blow,  and  that  of  the  ven- 
erable Dr.  Howe,  who  since  1831  continued  to 
occupy  the  chair  of  Hebrew  literature  until  his 
lamented  death  in  1883.  J.  R.  TO.siin. 

Allegheny-.  See  Western  Theological 
Seminary. 

(0)  Lake.  See  art.  by  Professor  E.  D.  Morris, 
vol.  ii.  p.  1273. 

(7)  Theological  Seminary  of  the  North- 
west. —  Since  the  opening  for  settlement  of  that 
vast  region  drained  by  the  Mississippi  and  the 
Missouri  Rivers  and  their  tributaries,  the  feeling 
has  existed,  that  institutions  of  sacred  learning 
should  lie  established  within  this  territory  by 
which  to  supply  an  educated  ministry  for  the 
evangelization  of  the  rapidly  increasing  popula- 
tion. In  response  to  this  feeling,  the  New  Al- 
bany Theological  Seminary  was  founded.  It  was 
started  first  as  an  adjunct  of  Hanover  College, 
Indiana,  in  the  year  1830,  but  in  1S40  was  re- 
moved to  New  Albany,  Ind.,  and  for  some  years 
sustained  by  contiguous  synods  of  the  then  Old- 
School  branch  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  After 
a  time  it  became  apparent  that  the  seminary  was 
crippled  by  its  proximity  to  similar  institutions 
(though  it  had  accomplished  a  great  work  by 
sending  into  the  ministry  of  the  church  many 
able  men)  ;  and  its  friends  decided  to  suspend  the 
enterprise  at  New  Albany,  and  seek  a  more  fa- 
vorable location. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  at 
Indianapolis  in  1859,  the  Hon.  Cyrus  H.  McCor- 
mick  of  Chicago  offered  §100,000,  to  endow  four 
professorships  in  a  theological  seminary  to  be 
located  at  Chicago.  The  assembly  gratefully 
accepted  the  offer,  and  elected  Rev.  N.  L.  Pice, 
D.D.,  to  the  Cyrus  II.  McCormick  chair  of  didac- 
tic and  polemic  theology,  Rev.  Willis  Lord,  D.D., 
to  the  chair  of  bibli caf  and  ecclesiastical  history, 
Rev.  L.  J.  Ilalsey,  D.D.,  to  the  chair  of  pastoral 
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theology,  and  Uev.  W.  M.  Scott,  D.I.).,  to  the 
chair  of  biblical  literature  and  exegesis.  Opened 
September,  IS.")!),  it  has  continued  with  varying 
fortune,  until  now  ( lssrj )  it  has  an  invested  en- 
dowment-fund of  about  !jjyi(l,(MM>,  and  buildings 
(including'  dormitory,  chapel,  recitation-rooms,  and 
three  professors'  houses)  \  allied  at  S70.000.  The 
land  belonging  to  the  institution,  twenty-live 
acres,  is  situated  in  a  portion  of  (lie  city  desirable 
for  tine  residences,  and  in  the  near  future  will 
greatly  increase  its  income,  UeAdes  Air.  McCor- 
mick's  donations,  aggregating  for  all  purposes 
S2d!l,00(),  the  seminary  is  indebted  to  many  others 
for  valuable  services  and  liberal  contributions. 
The  institution  received  from  New  Albany  a 
library  of  between  2,000  and  A000  volumes,  some 
of  them  old  and  rare.  An  invested  library-fund, 
provided  by  the  late  Hanson  K.  Corning,  Ksq.,  of 
New  York,  secures  an  annual  addition  of  valuable 
works.  The  library  now  contains  over  10,000 
volumes,  including  several  large  donations  by 
bequests  from  deceased  friends.  Then'  are  at 
present,  yielding  income,  thirteen  scholarships 
wholly  or  partially  endowed.  While  located  at 
Hanover  and  Xew  Albany,  about  a  hundred  and 
seventy-five  students  graduated  from  the  institu- 
tion; and.  since  the  opening  in  Chicago,  nearly  two 
hundred  have  enjoyed  its  advantages.  Twenty- 
seven  were  in  attendance  in  lssii-S,:;.  Such  ample 
pecuniary  provision  is  made,  that  all  the  necessary 
expenses  of  needy  students  are  fully  met. 

The  professorships  as  now  constituted  are  as 
follows :  — 

Rev.  L.  J.  Hai.sev,  D.D.,  IJL.D.,  Emeritus  Professor 
or'  Chinch  liovernment  and  the  Sm-raments. 

Rev."  Thomas  H.  Skixnkk,  D.D.,  Coras  II.  Mccor- 
mick Professor  of  Didactic  ami  Polemic  T/ieolor/y. 

Rev.  Willis  G.  Okaio,  D.H.,  pro/esxnr  of  IJiblieol 
<uv\  Ecclesiastical  Ilistio;/. 

Rev.  D.  C.  Makoiis,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Keir-Tcsta- 
laeut  Literature  and  Ejia/esis. 

Rev.  Heerick  Johnson,  D.D.,  LL.I).,  Professor  of 
Sacred  Rhetoric  and  Pastoral  Timolol/!/. 

Edward  L.  C'uistis.  A.B.,  Instructor  in  Old-Testament 
Literature  and  E.eeijesis. 

Located  in  the  heart  of  a  territory  unparalleled 
in  fertility,  with  an  ample  equipment  and  liberal 
endowment,  with  a  large  and  increasing  constitu- 
ency, with  a  vast  held  of  labor  open  to  its  alumni, 
and  with  a  learned,  energetic,  and  devoted  fac- 
ulty, the  Seminary  of  the" North-west  has  before 
it,  under  God,  a  future  of  unexampled  useful- 
ness. W.   W.   II.Wi.SIIA. 

(8)  Union  Thkological  Seminary,  New 
York,  was  founded  late  in  the  year  18-15.  It  grew 
out  of  a  desire  to  provide  adequate,  theological 
instruction  for  the  rising  ministry,  in  a  central 
position,  as  free  as  possible  from  partisan  preju- 
dices, on  a  sound  scriptural  basis. 

Orif/in.  —  For  years  previous  to  the  great  dis- 
ruption of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  this  great  body  of  Christians 
had  been  deeply  agitated  by  theological  contro- 
versies and  ecclesiastical  strife.  The  schools  of 
sacred  learning  were  to  some  extent  committed 
to  partisan  views  of  existing  conflicts.  It  was 
thought  that  a  theological  seminary  could  be 
established  in  the  city  of  New  York,  on  an  in- 
dependent basis,  not  subject  to  the  control  of 
accidental  majorities  in  the  General  Assembly, 
committed  to  no  theological  school  in  the  church, 


and  to  no  ecclesiastical  party,  and  occupying 
ground  on  which  good  and  faithful  men  of  I'res- 
bylerian  affinities  could  meet  together,  and  raise 
up  a  sound  and  thoroughly  furnished  ministry  for 
the  church. 

At  a  meeting  of  four  ministers  and  five  hivmen, 
on  the  evening  of  Oct.  10.  bSoA,  at  No.  8' [Solid 
Street,  New  York,  it  was  determined  "to  attempt 
to  establish  a  theological  seminary  in  (lie  city  of 
New  York."  At  a  subsequent  enlarged  meeting, 
Nov.  !),  sgil.OOO  were  subscribed.  Two  months 
later  the  subscription  had  been  doubled.  A  con- 
stitution was  adopted.  Jan.  11,  18-10,  a,  large  and 
highly  responsible  board  of  directors  was-  chosen 
(whose  first  meeting  was  held  a  week  later),  and 
order  was  taken  for  an  act  of  incorporation,  which, 
after  much  delay,  was  obtained,  March  'SI,  1S39, 
from  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
The  government  of  the  institution  was  vested  in  a 
self-perpetuating  board  of  twenty-eight  directors, 
one-hall  of  whom  to  be  laymen.  It  was  provided 
in  the  charter,  that  all  the  advantages  of  the  in- 
stitution should  be  allowed  to  students  of  every 
denomination  of  Christians. 

At  the  same  time  provision  was  made  irrevoca- 
bly, by  the  constitution,  that  every  director  should, 
on  his  election  to  office,  solemnly  promise  to 
maintain  while  in  office  the  plan  and  constitution 
of  the  seminary,  the  Westminster  Confession  of 
Faith,  and  the  Presbyterian  form  of  church  gov- 
ernment. 

Every  member  of  the  faculty,  it  was  also  pro- 
vided, should,  on  entering  upon  his  professorship, 
and  triennially  thereafter,  or  when  required  by 
the  board,  make  and  subscribe,  in  the  presence 
of  the  board,  the  following  declaration:  — 

"  I  believe  the  Scriptures  oi  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
tament to  be  the  Word  of  God,  the  only  infallible  rule 
of  faith  and  practice;  ami  I  do  now",  in  the  presence 
of  God  and  the  Directors  of  Ibis  Seminary,  solemnly 
and  sincerely  receive  and  adopt  the  Westminster 
Confession  of  Faith  as  containing  the.  system  of  doc- 
trine taught  in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  J  do  also,  in 
like  manner,  approve  of  the  Presbyterian  Form  of 
Government;  ami  I  do  solemnly  promise  that  I  will 
not  teach  or  inculcate  any  thing  which  shall  appear 
to  me  to  be  subversive  ol  the  said  system  of  doctrine, 
or  of  the  principles  of  said  Form  of  Government,  so 
long  as  I  shall  continue  to  be  a  Professor  in  the  Semi- 
nary." 

Location.  —  The  lease  of  a  plot  of  ground,  front- 
ing on  University  Place,  between  Sixth  and  Eighth 
Streets,  and  extern  ling  through  the  block  to  Greene 
Street,  one  hundred  by  two  hundred  feet,  belong- 
ing to  the  estate  of  The  Sailor's  Snug  Harbor, 
subject  to  an  annual  ground-rent  of  fSOO,  was 
purchased  for  $8,000.  Four  professors'  houses 
were  erected  on  Greene  Street,  and  a  commodi- 
ous seminary  building  on  University  Place.  The 
latter  was  completed  and  dedicated  Dec.  12,  lKIJS. 
Owing  to  the  financial  embarrassments  of  the 
institution,  the  houses  on  Greene  Street  were  sold 
some  four  years  later.  Two  of  them  have  since 
been  purchased,  together  with  a  house  and  lot 
adjoining,  on  the  corner  of  Greene  and  Eighth 
Streets,  to  accommodate  the  students  with  dor- 
mitories. The  seminary  building  has  also  been 
much  enlarged,  at  a  considerable  expense. 

.Measures  have  now  been  taken  for  the  removal 
of  the  seminary  to  a  more  eligible  site  on  the  west 
side  of  Park  Avenue,  between    Sixty-ninth   and 
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Seventieth  Streets,  including  the  whole  front  on  I 
the  avenue,  and  extending  back  on  each  of  the 
streets  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet.  The  buildings 
are  now  in  the  process  of  erection.  They  will  in- 
clude a  fire-proof  library  edifice,  a  commodious 
chapel,  and  a  large  structure  for  lecture-halls,  with 
a  dormitory  of  six  stories  extending  across  the  rear 
from  street  to  street.  They  are  to  be  of  brick, 
with  brown-stone  trimmings,  in  the  University 
Gothic  st\le.  The  cost  of  the  ground  and  build- 
ings will  considerably  exceed  half  a  million  of 
dollars.  The  site  is  'one  of  the  most  eligible  in 
the  city. 

Library.  —  The  nucleus  of  this  unique  collec- 
tion of  hooks  was  gathered  by  the  Benedictine 
monks  of  Paderborn,  in  Germany,  and  was  the 
growth  of  centuries.  Large  and  valuable  addi- 
tions were  made  to  it  by  the  learned  Dr.  Leander 
Van  Ess,  until  it  numbered  more  than  13,000  vol- 
umes, including  rare  old  copies  of  folio  Bibles, 
polyglots,  lexicons,  concordances,  commentaries  of 
the  early  periods  of  the  Reformation,  the  Latin 
and  Greek  Fathers,  church  histories,  decrees  of 
councils  and  popes,  with  a  most  valuable  collection 
of  Incunabula  and  Reformation  tracts,  all  of  which 
were  purchased  in  bulk  by  the  seminary  in  1838. 

Large  ami  useful  additions  of  the  best  modern 
theological  publications,  many  of  them  from  the 
private  collections  of  the  late  Drs.  Robinson, 
Sprague,  Field,  Marsh,  Gillett,  H.  B.  Smith,  Ad- 
ams, and  others,  have  been  made,  together  with 
the  unique  McAlpin  collection  of  rare  and  inter- 
esting books  and  pamphlets  relating  to  the  Puritan 
divines,  and  the  deistic,  Trinitarian,  and  ecclesi- 
astical controversies  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
The  library  comprises  not  less  than  42,000  vol- 
umes, -10,001)  pamphlets,  and  133  manuscripts. 

Finals.  — For  several  years  the  institution  was 
conducted  under  great  embarrassments.  The  ori- 1 
ginal  subscriptions  were  soon  exhausted  in  pro- I 
viding  buildings  and  the  payment  of  salaries. 
The  treasury  at  one  time  was  overdrawn  to  the 
amount  of  not  less  than  $16,000.  In  1S43,  S25.000 
were  obtained  for  the  endowment  of  the  theologi- 
cal chair,  the  first  permanent  fund.  A  further 
sum  of  $30,000  was  received  some  five  or  six  years 
later,  by  a  bequest  of  Mr.  James  Roosevelt.  In 
1853  a  further  sum  of  $100,000  was  obtained  by 
a  general  subscription,  a  bequest  of  §20.000  by 
Mrs.  Fassett  of  Philadelphia  in  185-1,  and  a,  sub- 
scription of  sy.3,000  in  1855,  to  endow  the  pro- 
fessorship of  ecclesiastical  history.  A  further 
subscription  of  §100,000  was  obtained  in  185!),  of 
$15(1,000  in  1S05,  and  in  1871  of  §300,000.  In 
1873,  by  the.  princely  gift,  by  Mr.  James  Brown, 
of  §31)0.000,  the  institution  was  put  upon  an  ad- 
mirable foundation,  the  original  corps  of  profess- 
ors was  increased  from  three  to  seven,  and  the 
funds  of  professorships  from  $25,000  to  $80,000 
each. 

The  late  Gov.  Edwin  L>.  .Morgan  proved  himself 
a  most  munificent  patron  of  the  seminary  by  his 
gifts  of  RlOo.ouo  for  the  library,  and  sl00,000 
towards  the  new  site,  together  with  a  noble  be- 
quest of  *200,000.  Large  sums  have  also  been 
contributed  by  the  late  John  0.  Baldwin,  William 
E.  Dodge,  Anson  G.  Phelps,  jun.,  Frederick 
Maiquand,  and  others  still  in  the  land  of  the  liv- 
ing; so  that  now  the  general  endowment-fund 
exceeds  *  1,000,000,  in  addition  to  specific  funds 


amounting  to  $  157,000,  and  the  buildings,  which, 
it  is  expected,  will  be  completed  in  1884,  without 
incumbrance. 

Faculty.  —  The  corps  of  instruction  now  con- 
sists of  seven  full  professors  in  addition  to  one 
instructor.  Several  courses  of  lectures  are  also 
provided  by  permanent  funds.  Among  the  dis- 
tinguished men  who  have  filled  the  professorships 
are  to  be  named,  of  those  who  have  departed  this 
life,  the  Rev.  Drs.  Henry  White,  Edward  Rob- 
inson, Henry  B.  Smith,  Thomas  H.  Skinner,  and 
William  Adams,  all  of  precious  memory.  The 
present  faculty  is  thus  constituted :  — 

Roswell  D.  Hitchcock,  D.D.,  LLD..,  President,  and 

Professor  of  Church  History. 
William  G.  T.  Shedd,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of 

Systematic  Theology . 
Philip   Schaff,   D.D.,  LL.D..   Professor  of  Sacred 

Literature. 
George    L.   Prentiss,   D.D.,   Professor  of  Pastoral 

Theology. 
Charles  A.  Bkiggs,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Hebrew  and 

the  Cognate  Languages. 
Thomas    S.   Hastings,    D.D.,    Professor    of  Sacred 

Rhetoric. 
Francis  Brown,  A.M.,  Associate  Professor  of  Bibli- 
cal Philology. 
Students.  —  The  seminary  has,  almost  from  the 
start,  ranked  with  the  first  in  the  land  as  to 
the  number  under  instruction.  More  than  2,000 
students  have  availed  themselves  of  its  privileges, 
of  whom  1,330  have  graduated  in  due  course.  Not 
less  than  1,750  of  the  whole  number  are  still 
serving  in  the  gospel  ministry,  and  127  are  reported 
as  missionaries  to  the  heathen. 

Ecclesiastical  Control. — The  General  Assembly, 
since  the  re-union  in  1870,  has  an  optional  veto 
over  the  appointment  of  the  professors,  and  re- 
ceives from  the  board  an  annual  exhibit  of  its 
condition.  EDWIN  F.  HATFIELD. 

VII.  Reformed  (Dutch).  See  New  Bruns- 
wick, by  Professor  Demarest. 

VIII.  Reformed  (German).  (1)  Reformed 
Church  Theological  Seminary,  at  Lancaster, 
Penn.  —  Though  the  need  of  a  theological  semi- 
nary for  the  Reformed  (German)  Church  had 
long  been  felt,  it  was  not  until  the  year  1817  that 
definite  action  to  supply  the  need  was  taken  by 
the  synod,  and  not  until  seven  years  later,  that, 
after  several  abortive  efforts,  the  institution  was 
actually  founded.  At  that  time  Dickinson  Col- 
lege, then  under  the  care  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  had  been  resuscitated;  and,  as  its  friends 
deemed  it  advantageous  to  bring  the  contemplated 
seminary  into  some  connection  with  the  college, 
liberal  offers  of  accommodation  and  assistance 
were  made  by  its  trustees  to  the  synod  of  the 
Reformed  Church  in  1S24.  These  were  accepted; 
and  the  seminary  was  opened  March  11,  1825, 
with  Rev.  Lewis  Mayer  as  professor  of  theology, 
and  five  students  in  attendance.  After  an  expe- 
rience of  four  years  and  a  half,  Carlisle  was  felt 
to  be  an  unsuitable  place  for  the  seminary ;  and 
in  the  fall  of  1829  the  institution  was  removed  to 
York,  Penn.  In  1837  it  found  a  new  home  in 
Mereersburg,  Penn.,  the  seat  of  Marshall  College, 
which  had  grown  out  of  the  classical  department 
organized  at  York  in  connection  with  the  semi- 
nary. Subsequently  Marshall  College  was  united 
with  Franklin  College,  and  in  the  spring  of  1853 
transferred  to  Lancaster,  Penn.  ;  and  in  the  fall 
of  1871,  after  a  separation  of  eighteen  years,  the 
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theological  seminary  -followed.  During  the  fifty- 
eight  years  of  its  existence  the  seminary  has  had 
iu  its  service  thirteen  professors  and  tulors.  The 
chair  of  systematic  theology  lias  had  five  incum- 
bents,—  Lewis  Mayer,  1>.|).,  in  office  thirteen 
years;  John  W.  Xevin,  I).  1  >.,  eleven  ;  Poniard  C. 
'Woltf,  D.D.,  leu;  Henry  I  larbaugh.  D.D.,  four ; 
and  E.  V.  Gerhari,  D.D.,  til'feen.  'The  chair  of 
church  history  and  exegesis,  established  lSi'!),  has 
likewise  had  five  incumbents, —  Daniel  Tonne;, 
in  office  one  year;  Frederick  A.  Kauch,  Ph.D., 
nine  years;  Philip  Sehaff,  D.D.,  twenty-one,  in- 
clusive of  two  years  not  in  aelual  service;  E.  E. 
Iligbee,  D.D.,  seven,  including  two  years  under  ap- 
pointment liy  the  hoard  of  visitors;  and  Thomas 
11.  Apple,  D.D.,  twelve.  In  bs.77  a  theological 
tutorship  was  established;  and  during  the  twelve 
years  of  its  actual  existence  (  1801-7:',).  there  were 
three  tutor-.  —  William  M.  Keily,  Ph.D.,  in  office 
three  years;  Jacob  1!.  Eei-sclnier,  A.M..  seven; 
and  F.  A.  (last.  D.D.,  two.  In  1ST:)  the  tutorship 
was  abolished,  and  the  chair  of  Hebrew  and  Old- 
Testament  theology  established,  which  Professor 
Gast  has  occupied  since  May,  1*74.  The  semi- 
nary since  187:;  has  been  under  the  care  of  three 
synods,  each  of  ■which  is  represented  proportion- 
ably  in  a  board  of  trustees,  which  holds  and 
manages  the  property,  and  in  a  board  of  visitors, 
which  supervises  the  instruction,  and  directs  the 
internal  affairs  of  the  institution.  The  library 
numbers  at  the  present  time  about  10,000  vol- 
umes, many  of  which,  together  with  a  large 
amount  of  money  for  the  endowment-fund,  were 
obtained  in  Germany  in  the  early  history  of  the 
institution  by  Rev.  James  Reily,  who  visited 
that  country  to  solicit  aid  in  behalf  of  the  new 
seminary.  For  the  external  and  internal  history 
of  the  seminary,  see  the  Mercersbunj  Review  for 
January,  1870,  Semi-<  'entenuial  I'cijislcr,  1*75,  and 
the  Tercentenary  Monument,  l80:j.  For  the  the- 
ology of   the  seminary,  see  art.   Mickceusuuiig 

THEOLOGY.  F.  A.  GAST  (Professor) . 

(2;  Heidelbep.g  Theological  Seminary,  a 
theological  school  of  the  Reformed  Church  in 
the  United  states  (formerly  the  German  Reformed. 
Church)  at  Tiffin,  O.  This  church  (with  707 
ministers  and  100,580  communicants)  has  now 
four  theological  schools,  founded  in  the  following- 
order  :  (1)  Theological  Seminary  at  Lancaster, 
Penn.,  organized  in  1->1'5;  (2)  Heidelberg  Theo- 
logical Seminary  at  Tiffin,  0.,  organized  in  1851  ; 
('■'>)  Theological  Seminary  at  Franklin.  Sheboygan 
County,  Wis. ;  and  (4)  Theological  Department 
of  Ursinus  College  at  Collegeville,  Penn. 

Heidelberg  Theological  Seminary  belongs  to 
the  Ohio  synod  of  the  Reformed  Church,  a  body 
of  140  ministers  and  ls,si!)7  communicant  mem- 
bers. Various  efforts  had  been  made  at  an  early 
date  to  found  a  theological  school  west  of  the 
Alleghenies  to  meet  the  urgent  calls  for  minis- 
ters. Thus  one  was  in  operation  for  a  year  or 
two  (in  ly:J0)  in  Canton,  <>.,  under  Dr.  J.  G. 
Biittner,  a  learned  (ierman  scholar.  Another 
one  was  in  operation  for  a  short  time  (iu  1848) 
in  Columbus,  O.,  under  Rev.  A.  P.  Freeze.  In 
1850  the  Ohio  synod  resolved  to  found  Heidel- 
berg College,  at  Tiffin,  O.,  and  iu  connection 
with  it  to  establish  a  theological  seminary.  The 
first  professor  called  was  Rev.  Dr.  E.  V.  Gerhart 
(then  of   Cincinnati,  O.),  who  formally  opened 


the  seminary  in  May,  1851,  with  two  students. 
The  seminary  has  been  iu  uninterrupted  opera- 
tion since  that  time.  For  ten  years  (1851-01)  it 
had  but  one  professor  to  attend  to  the  full  course 
of  study;  namely.  Dr.  E.  V.  Gerhart  from  1851  to 
1855,  and  Dr.  Moses  Kieffer  from  1855  to  1801. 
Jn  1801  a  second  professor  was  called,  namely, 
Dr.  Heriuann  ltust,  then  of  Cincinnati.  Since 
1801  it  has  been  under  the  care  of  two  professors. 
The  present  incumbents  are  Rev.  Dr.  J.  II.  Good, 
president,  and  professor  of  dogmatical  and  practi- 
cal theology  (called  in  ISO!)),  and  Rev.  Dr.  Her- 
mann Rust,  professor  of  exegetica.I  and  historical 
theology  (called  in  1801).  The  plan  of  the  insti- 
tution includes  four  professorships.  Us  produc- 
tive endowment  at  present  is  about  S00,000.  It 
has  no  buildings  of  its  own.  The  recitations  and 
lectures  are  held  in  a  hall  of  the  college-building. 
Both  the  seminary  and  the  college  are  named 
Heidelberg,  out  of  respect  to  the  celebrated  Hei- 
delberg Catechism,  which  is  the  only  creed  or 
confession  of  this  branch  of  the  church. 

From  1S5M  to  lss:;  this  institution  has  gradu- 
ated 105  theological  students,  of  whom  152  are 
still  living,  and  laboring  in  the  ministry.  About 
one-half  of  these  officiate  in  both  the  English  and 
(Ierman  language.  They  are  somewhat  widely 
distributed,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following: 
in  Ohio,  77;  in  Pennsylvania,  27;  in  Indiana, 
16;  in  Illinois,  5;  in  Iowa,  7;  in  Wisconsin,  4; 
in  New  Jersey,  1 ;  in  Michigan,  4;  in  New  York, 
1 ;  in  Kansas,  4;  in  Nebraska,  2;  in  Minnesota,  2; 
in  Colorado,  1 ;  and  1  missionary  in  Japan. 

The  number  of  students  in  attendance  each 
year  varies  from  twelve  to  twenty.  The  field  of 
the  seminary  is  somewhat  circumscribed.  For 
fuller  account  of  its  history,  see  Sermon  before 
Alumni  Association  in  1860,  by  Rev.  I.  H.  Jieiti-.h, 
Dayton,  O.,  1800.  J.  H.  GOGH  (President). 

(3)  The  Theological  Department  of  Ur- 
sinus College  is  an  integral  part  of  the  institu- 
tion. It  was  organized  simultaneously  with  the 
founding  and  opening  of  the  college  iu  lsoil-70, 
and  is  located  in  the  same  place  (Froeland,  Col- 
legeville P.O.,  Montgomery  ( 'ounty,  Penn.),  thirty 
miles  by  railroad  north-west  from  Philadelphia. 
In  its  organization  it  corresponds  with  that  of 
the  theological  department  of  Yale  College  and 
similar  schools.  Ecclesiastically  and  theologi- 
cally it  is  based  upon  the  principle's,  faith,  and 
polity  of  the  lie  formed  Church,  as  symbolically 
represented  by  the  Heidelberg  Catechism  and 
cognate  Confessions :  indeed,  firm  adherence  to 
these  in  their  historical  sense,  and  progressive 
development  in  true  harmony  therewith,  is  a  dis- 
tinctive characteristic  of  the  school.  Although 
under  no  formal  synodical  control,  it  is  as  amena- 
ble in  all  essential  respects  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  "  Reformed  Church  in  the  United  States  "  as 
any  other  institution  of  (he  church,  and  acknowl- 
edges such  amenability. 

In  1872  it  was  officially  recognized  by  the  Gen- 
eral Synod  of  the  church,  convened  in  Cincinnati; 
and  several  years  later  the  Eastern  District  Synod 
at  Easton  gave  it  a  vote  of  recommendation. 

The  department  is  under  the  immediate  charge 
of  three  professors,  and  the  course  of  study  pre- 
scribed conforms  to  the.  requirements  of  the  con- 
stitution of  the  church  with  which  it  stands 
connected. 
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Since  the  opening1  of  the  department,  about 
sixty  young1  men  have  pursued  their  studies  in  it, 
of  whom  forty-four  took  a  full  course,  and  forty- 
five  are  engaged  in  the  work  of  the  ministry. 
At  the  present  time  (October,  1SS3)  there  are 
seventeen  young  men  pursuing  their  studies  in 
the  institution,  with  the  ministry  in  view  ;  and  a 
special  effort  is  being'  made  to  improve  the  finan- 
cial condition  of  the  college.  It  is  under  the 
control  of  a  board  of  directors,  of  whom  three- 
fourths  must  be  members  of  the  Reformed 
Church,  and  eight  of  whom  are  ministers  of  said 
church.  J.  II.  A.  EoilliKRGEE  (President). 

IX.  Unitarian.  (1)  Harvard.  See  Harvard 
University  by  Professor  C.  H.  Toy. 

(2)  Mkadville  Theolookal  School  is  situ- 
ated in  Meadville,  Penn.,  on  a  hill  east  of  the  city, 
commanding  a  fine  view  of  the  surrounding  coun- 
try, and  distinguished  for  its  healthiness.  Its 
origin  dates  from  October,  1814,  under  the  au- 
spices of  Professor  Frederic  Iluidekoper,  author  of 
Jatlaism  at  Home  and  other  learned  works,  and  his 
father,  Hermann  John  Huidekoper,  in  a  building 
purchased  by  the  latter.  It  was  chartered  by  the 
Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  in  1846,  and  has  a 
board  of  trustees  and  a  board  of  instruction.  Its 
only  doctrinal  test  for  admission  is  a  belief  in  the 
divine  origin  of  Christianity.  The  Unitarians 
and  Christian  Connection  co-operated  in  its  estab- 
lishment. The  former  denomination  furnished 
the  principal  part  of  its  funds.  Students  of  va- 
rious sects  have  graduated  from  the  institution. 
Rev.  Rufus  P.  Stebbins,  D.D.  (1844-00),  Eev. 
Oliver  Stearns,  D.D.  (1850-0:1),  and  Eev.  Abiel  A. 
Livermore,  A.M.  (I860-S0),  have  been  its  presi- 
dents. Its  endowment  at  the  present  date  (188:1) 
—  aside  from  its  real  estate,  valued  at  8jo0,000, 
and  its  library,  worth  $8,001)  — is  about  *160,000, 
besides  which  the  trustees  hold  a  special  trust  of 
fc'o.OOO,  founded  by  the  late  Joshua  Brookes  of 
New  York,  the  income  of  which  supplies  libraries 
to  settled  ministers  in  the  West.  Its  library  num- 
bers between  15,000  and  10,000  volumes  and  many 
hundreds  of  unbound  pamphlets.  The  present 
Divinity  Hall  was  erected  in  1854,  principally 
from  the  contributions  of  the  Unitarian  churches 
of  New  York  and  Brooklyn.  There  are  four  acres 
around  it,  given  by  Professor  Iluidekoper,  who, 
with  his  family,  has  contributed  largely,  in  money 
and  services,  to  the  school  during  its  whole  exist- 
ence. A  separate  building,  tire-proof,  is  about  to 
be  erected  for  the-  library.  The  institution  is  open 
to  persons  of  whatever  color,  sex,  or  nationality; 
and  beneficiary  aid  is  extended  to  worthy  stu- 
dents in  need.  Its  curriculum  of  studies  does 
not  differ  materially  from  that  of  other  theologi- 
cal seminaries.  Two  resident  professors  and  one 
instructor  devote  their  entile  time,  and  three 
non-resident  professors  a  portion  of  their  time,  to 
teaching.  The  pupils  vary  in  number  from  year 
to  year,  but  there  were  twenty  in  attendance  in 
18S_'-So.  The  regular  course  of  instruction  occu- 
pies three  years,  but  studenls  can  pursue  a  par- 
tial course  of  shorter  duration.  Between  three 
and  four  hundred  persons  have  received  the  bene- 
fits of  the  institution,  and  pulpits  in  the  princi- 
pal cities  and  towns  of  the  Union  are  filled  by 

its  students.  A.  A.  LIVERMORE   (resident). 

X.  Universalist.  Tukts  College  Divinity 
SriiooL  is  a  department  of  Tufts  Collce.      It 


was  organized  and  opened  for  students  in  1S69. 
The  late  Silvanus  Packard,  the  largest  benefactor 
of  Tufts  College  thus  far,  directed  in  his  will 
that  the  trustees  should  establish  a  professorship 
of  theology.  The  Rev.  Thomas  J.  Sawyer,  13.  D., 
was  chosen  Packard  professor.  The  trustees  also 
decided  to  associate  with  him  one  other  professor, 
and  open  a  divinity  school.  The  Rev.  Charles  H. 
Leonard,  D.D.,  was  chosen  as  his  associate.  At 
first  the  number  of  students  was  small ;  but  it 
rapidly  increased,  rendering  another  teacher  neces- 
sary. William  G.  Tousey,  A.M.,  was  appointed 
as  an  assistant,  and  very  soon  promoted  to  a  pro- 
fessorship. The  course  of  study  as  originally 
laid  out  embraced  three  years.  The  work  of  the 
school  was  carried  on  by  the  three  professors 
above  named  until  1875.  At  that  time  it  was  de- 
cided to  make  the  course  of  study  four  years  for 
all  who  are  not  college  graduates.  On  account 
of  the  additional  work  involved  in  this  change,  an 
instructorship  was  created,  and  the  Rev.  George 
T.  Knight  was  chosen  to  fill  it.  Recently  the 
instructorship  has  been  changed  to  a  professor- 
ship; and  the  Rev.  George  M.  Harmon  has  also 
been  appointed  an  assistant  professor,  making 
now  five  permanent  teachers  in  the  school.  The 
course  pursued  is  substantially  the  same  as  in 
other  divinity  schools  of  like  grade,  except  that 
some  literary  training  is  given  to  non-graduates. 
The  degree  of  bachelor  of  divinity  is  given  to  all 
students  who  satisfactorily  complete  the  course. 
There  is  no  charge  for  either  tuition  or  room-rent. 
Students  who  are  in  needy  circumstances  receive 
aid  from  the  Universalist  General  Convention, 
by  way  of  loans,  amounting  to  l?180  per  year. 
There  are  now  nearly  sixty  graduates  from  the 
school,  nearly  all  of  whom  are  actively  engaged  in 
the  clerical  profession,  and  some  of  them  occupy- 
ing prominent  and   influential  positions   in   the 

Universalist  Church.        E.   H.    CAPEN    (President). 

THEOLOGUS,  or  THEOLOGAL,  an  officer  of 
the  Roman-Catholic  Church.  In  its  Canon  in  the 
Third  Council  of  the  Lateran  (1179)  ordered  that 
a  proper  person  should  be  appointed  at  each  met- 
ropolitan church  to  give  free  instruction  in  the- 
ology to  the  clergy.  For  his  service  he  was  to  be 
paid  by  the  revenue  of  some  benefice ;  but  he  was 
not  a  canon  himself,  and  could  at  any  time  be  dis- 
missed if  he  did  not  give  satisfaction.  The  Fourth 
Council  of  the  Lateran  (1-15)  confirmed  the  de- 
cree, extended  it  to  the  cathedral  churches,  and 
gave  in  its  Canons  10  and  11  some  further  regula- 
tions. See  Sainiiiliuiij  con  alien  unci  neuen  theoloy. 
Aachen,  Leipzig,  1721,  p.  908. 

THEOLOGY  (from  time  and  Ae;or).  I.  In  the 
widest  sense,  the  science  of  religion,  or,  more  defi- 
nitely, the  science  of  the  Christian  religion  as 
taught  in  the  Bible,  and  carried  on  in  the  history 
of  the  church.  It  is  usually  divided  into:  (1) 
Exegetical  theology,  or  biblical  learning;  (2) 
Historical  theology,  or  church  history;  ('.))  Sys- 
tematic or  speculative  theology;  (4)  Practical 
theology.     See  special  arts,  on  those  topics. 

II.  In  the  narrower  sense,  systematic  theology, 
or,  more  particularly,  dogmatics.  This  is  again 
divided  into  :  (1)  Theology  proper  ("the  doctrine 
of  God  "),  in  which  are  treated  theistic  and  auti- 
theistic  theories,  the  knowledge,  nature,  and  at- 
tributes of  God,  the  Trinity,  the  divine  decrees, 
providence,  and  miracles;  (2)  Aiilhrojiti/oi/'i  ("the 
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doctrine  of  man  "),  in  which  division  are  treated 
the  different  questions  relating  to  man,  his  origin, 
nature,  original  condition,  the  fall,  and  especially 
the  doctrines  of  sin  and  free  agency  ;  (■>)  t  'kristu'l- 
ogij  ("the  doctrine  of  the  person  and  -work  of 
Christ  as  the  God-man");  (i)  Piwitmiiinlngi/  ("the 
doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  third  person 
in  the  Trinity,  and  his  work");  (.">)  S<itrri<>l<n/i/ 
("the  doctrine  of  salvation"),  under  which  head 
are  treated  the  plan  of  salvation,  and  the  way  in 
which  his  salvation  is  brought  to  man,  vocation, 
regeneration,  faith,  justification,  sanefilication  — 
some  include  under  this  head  also  the  doctrine 
of  the  person  of  Christ  and  of  the  atonement; 
(6)  ICcclesiohigg  ('•  the  doctrine  of  the  church,  the 
sacraments,  and  the  means  of  grace");  (7)  K.tcht- 
lologij  ("  the  doctrine  of  the  last  things"),  which 
includes  the  doctrines  of  the  condition  of  the  soul 
after  death,  the  second  coining  of  Christ,  the  res- 
urrection, and  the  final  judgment.  See  the  sepa- 
rate arts.  Dogmatics,  Election,  Esciiatology, 
Justification,  Chuis  roroov,  Soteiuology, 
etc. 

THEOLOGY,  Monumental.  See  Monumen- 
tal Theology. 

THEOLOGY,  New-England.  See  New-Eng- 
land Theology. 

THEOLOGY,  Speculative,  denotes  a  certain 
method  of  treatment,  not  a  particular  part  of  the 
system.  Its  direct  opposite  is  empiricism.  The 
empirical  theologian  starts  from  the  well-ascer- 
tained experiences  of  conscience  and  religious  life 
in  general,  and  reaches  his  general  ideas  by  way 
of  induction,  never  transgressing  the  boundaries 
of  fully  established  facts.  All  empiricism  is 
rationalistic.  The  speculative  theologian  starts 
from  an  intuition,  and  approaches  reality  by  way 
of  deduction,  explaining  the  occurring  facts  by 
the  theory  assumed.     All  speculation  is  mystical. 

Rationalism,  however,  is  not  always  empirical ; 
nor  is  mysticism  always  speculative.  In  the 
domain  of  mysticism,  speculative  theology  has  a 
problem  of  its  own.  As  Christianity  w  ill  not 
content  itself  by  being  one  of  the  many  religions 
existing,  even  not  by  being  the  most  perfect  one 
of  them,  but  claims  to  be  the  absolute  religion, 
the  last  and  complete  revelation  of  God,  or  as 
Christianity  will  not  content  itself  with  ruling 
the  will  of  man,  but  also  demands  to  rule  his 
intellect,  to  the  exclusion  of  any  foreign  or  hos- 
tile principle,  it  cannot  help  coming  into  conflict 
with  science,  which  proceeds,  and  must  proceed, 
on  another  principle  than  that  of  authority.  The 
problem  of  speculative  theology,  then,  becomes  to 
reconcile  knowledge  and  faith,  science  and  reli- 
gion, natural  civilization  and  Christianity;  and 
it  solves  this  problem  by  stripping  the  fact,  scien- 
tific or  religious,  of  its  crude  positivity,  uncov- 
ering and  seizing  upon  its  informing  idea,  and 
demonstrating  the  ideal  harmony  which  results 
from  the  discrepancies  of  reality. 

The  school  of  Alexandria  presents  the  first 
striking  instance  of  a  speculative  theology.  In 
Alexandria,  Christianity  met  with  the  Greek  phi- 
losophy, the  ripe  fruit  of  Greek  science;  and  it 
was  as  impossible  for  the  one  as  for  the  other  to 
avoid  conflict.  But  the  Alexandrian  theologians 
succeeded  in  bringing  about  a  reconciliation,  or, 
rather,  an  amalgamation.  They  taught  that  be- 
sides faith   (marif),  the  simple  confidence  in  the 


facts  of  revelation,  there  is  a  deeper  insight  in 
the  mysteries  of  revelation  (yvumc),  which  unfolds 
the  latent  working  of  the  'Aoyor  in  the  history  of 
mankind  before  the  incarnation  in  Christ,  and 
unites  Paganism,  .Judaism,  and  Christianity  into 
one  grand  scheme  of  Divine  Providence.  None 
of  those  theologians  —  Clement,  Origen,  Athana- 
sius,  Gregory  of  Nyssa — has  given  i  complete 
speculative  system;  but  speculative  views  of 
peculiar  grandeur  and  depth  are  scattered  all 
through  their  writings  ;  and  by  concentrating  the 
interest  on  such  doctrines  as  the  origin  of  the 
world,  the  origin  of  evil,  the  Trinity,  the  person- 
ality of  Christ,  they  gave  the  whole  theology  of 
the  Eastern  Church  a  decidedly  speculative  char- 
acter. At  first  the  Westerli  Church  proved  hos- 
tile to  this  tendency.  Irenauis  and  Tertullian 
considered  the  philosophers  the  true  heresiarchs, 
and  philosophy  the  fountain-head  of  all  spiritual 
errors.  Augustine,  however,  was  a  genius  of 
rare  speculative  force.  He  combated  the  Mani- 
chseans  with  Platonic  and  Neo-Platonic  ideas ; 
Pelagianism,  with  profound  expositions  of  the 
experimental  doctrines  of  sin  and  grace  ;  and  he 
finally  crushed  Arianism  by  a  speculative  devel- 
opment of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  Prom 
him,  and  directly  from  the  influence  of  the  Greek 
Church,  through  the  Areopagite  and  Scotus  Eri- 
gena,  a  stream  of  speculation  passed  into  the 
mediajval  theology  of  the  "Western  Church,  which, 
though  sometimes  feeble  enough,  never  disap- 
peared altogether.  Having  mastered  the  logic  of 
Aristotle,  scholasticism  was  almost  wholly  occu- 
pied with  the  logical  demonstration  of  the  doc- 
trines of  the  church  ;  and,  as  a  general  rule,  it  was 
rather  averse  to  speculation.  Only  the  powerful 
protection  of  Charles  the  Bald  saved  Scotus 
Erigena  from  actual  persecution,  and  several  of 
his  views  were  formally  condemned  by  the  synods 
of  Valence  (855)  and  Langres  (859).  Neverthe- 
less, some  of  the  greatSst  and  most  orthodox 
schoolmen  felt  the  need  of  speculation.  In  his 
Monologium,  Prnsoltir/ium,  and  Cur  JJnis  Homo, 
Anselm  goes  behind  the  authority  of  the  doctrines 
to  establish  them  on  an  a  priori  deduction.  And 
in  the  writings,  not  only  of  the  direct  pupils  of 
Scotus  Erigena,  Amalrie  of  Bena,  David  of  Di- 
nanto,  but  also  of  the  mystics,  from  the  Victorines 
to  Meister  Eckart  and  Tauler,  speculative  ideas 
are  met  with  as  subtle  as  profound. 

The  Reformation  had  to  be  practical,  or  to  fail ; 
and  consequently  it  had  very  little  use  for  specu- 
lation. Nevertheless,  Zwingli  was  a  scholar  and 
humanist  before  he  became  a  Reformer:  he  had 
a  philosophy  before  religion,  became  his  passion, 
and  he  felt  the  need  of  bringing  these  two  sides 
of  his  spiritual  character  into  perfect  harmony. 
His  Pr  Procidentia  shows  many  traces  of  a  genu- 
ine speculative  power  (see  Sigwart:  Ulrich  Zwingli 
uihI  J'icus  von  Miriunl ulu,  1855).  Luther's  com- 
bativeuess  also  compelled  him  now  and  then  to 
borrow  from  the  schoolmen  some  speculative  sub- 
struction for  his  ideas.  Thus  the  Lutheran  doc- 
trine of  ubiquity  is  based  on  the  nominalism  of 
Occam  (see  Itettberg:  Occam  unci  Luther,  in  Stu- 
(licn  vnil  Kritiken,  i.,  1830;  and  Schultz :  Luther's 
Ansicht,  etc.,  in  Brieger's  Zeitschrift  far  Kirchen- 
c/eschichle,  iv.,  1880).  Even  Melanchthon,  who  in 
the  beginning  of  his  career  was  very  hostile  to 
scholasticism   and   philosophy  in  general,  gave. 
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later  on,  a  profound  speculative  construction  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  (see  Hen-linger:  Die 
Theologie  Melimchthons,  187fi).  Some  gleams  of 
speculation  are  also  found  in  the  works  of  Osian- 
rler,  Schwenkfeld,  Brenz,  and  Keckermann :  but 
the  successive  periods  of  orthodoxy,  pietism,  and 
rationalism,  were  very  unfavorable  to  speculative 
theology;  and  it  died  out  almost  completely,  until 
re-awakened  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  cen- 
tury bv  the  startling  development  of  philosophy 
under  Kant  and  Hegel.  Sehleiermacher,  though  he 
based  religion  on  feeling, — that  is,  on  immediate 
consciousness  as  a  primal  fact  of  human  nature, 
and  thereby  hoped  to  give  religion  a  foundation  of 
its  own,  independent  of  philosophy,  —  was,  never- 
theless, too  much  of  a'philosopher  himself  to  earn- 
out  with  rigid  consistency  an  empirical  principle ; 
and  at  the  same  time  the  right  wing  of  the  Hege- 
lian school —  Daub.  Mvrheineke,  Goeschel^Rosen- 
kranz,  Erdniann.  Schaller,  and  others  —  firmly 
asserted,  that,  in  the  formulas  of  the  Hegelian 
metaphysics,  they  had  found  the  key  of  the  mys- 
teries i  if  Christianity,  and  were  able  to  effect  a 
thorough  and  final  reconciliation  between  the 
doctrines  of  the  Christian  Church  and  the  spirit 
of  modern  civilization.  They  did  not  succeed. 
After  the  first  enthusiasm  had  gone,  the  world 
felt  disappointed.  But  the  impulse  which  specu- 
lative theology  had  received  was,  nevertheless,  by 
no  means  spent.  In  Itothe,  Martcnseu.  Dorner, 
Biedermann,  and  others,  it  is  still  working,  more 
cautiously  perhaps,  but  also,  it  would  seem,  with 
i  more  intense  force;  and  it  has  become  prelty 
generally  recognized,  that  speculation  has  become 
an  almost  indispensable  element  of  systematic 
theology.  "  A  theology,"  says  Dorner,  "  whose 
last  guaranty  is  the  authority  of  the  Church  or 
of  Scripture,  must  always  feel  embarrassed  and 
anxious  when  that  authority  is  assailed,  even 
though  the  points  attacked  are  of  slight  impor- 
tance." All  authority  needs,  in  order  to  become 
truly  authoritative  to  man,  to  be  made  part  and 
parcel  of  his  innermost  consciousness;  and  to  do 
that  is  the  proper  task  of  speculative  theology. 

blT.  —  Bitter  :  GescMclUe  tier  cJtrisl/icheu  ]'l,i- 
Itixn/ihk',  1*41-01,  6  vols.;  Thilo:  Dir  Wixscnsclw/'t- 
hdiL-i'il  der  iiimlcrnen  spcculaliven  T/nn/ogie,  lSol; 
IIoltzmanx:  Religion  und  .Spccultdion,  and  Die 
lieutigen  Auxsagen  d.  s.  The.,  in  Proleslaid.  Kirelicn- 
-eit.,  23,  24,  and  32-47,  1*74;  O.  FiTgei,:  Die 
.<l>eculalu-t>  Thrulm/ic  der  (letiemcnrl,  Kothen,  1**1. 

THEONAS,  or  THEON,  Bishop  of  Marmarica, 
in  the  Egyptian  province  of  Cyrenaica,  is  men- 
tioned in  the  synodal  letter  of  l'iishop  Alexander 
(see  Atiiaxasius:  Open,,  edit.  Moutfaucon,  i. 
p.  308)  as  an  adherent  of  Alius.  Indeed,  he  and 
his  neighbor-bishop,  Seeundus  of  Ptolemais,  were 
the  only  two  Egyptian  bishops  who  sided  with 
Arius;  and  it  is  probable  that  their  line  of  eon- 
duct  was  regulated  by  political  rather  than  by 
theological  reasons.  At  all  events,  they  absolutely 
refused  at  the  Council  of  Nicsea  (325)  to  con- 
demn Arius,  and  were  consequently  deposed  and 
banished.  All  notices  concerning  Theonas  are 
found  collected  in  Tillf.moxt:  M,  moires  vi 

THEOPASCHITES  (from  eior,  "God,"  and 
■naoxu,  "I  suffer")  is  a  by-name  applied  to  such 
as  accepted  the  formula,  that,  in  the  passion  of 
Christ,  "God  had  suffered  and  been  crucified." 
The  first  traces  of  it  are  found  in  the  letters  of 


Isidore  of  Pelusium,  and  it  played  a  prominent 
part  in  the  Monophysite  and  Monothelite  contro- 
versies. 

THEOPHANES  OF  BYZANTIUM,  the  confess- 
or; b.  about  758;  d.  816;  not  to  be  confounded 
with  the  historian  of  the  same  name  who  lived 
in  the  sixth  century,  and  wrote  the  history  of  the 
Persian  war  (567-573).  He  was  educated  at  the 
court  of  Constantine  Copronymus,  and  held  vari- 
ous high  offices  under  Leo  IV.,  but  retired  during 
the  reign  of  Irene,  and  became  monk  in  the  mon- 
astery of  Polychronium,  near  Sigriona,  in  Mysia 
Minor.  Afterwards  he  built  a  monastery,  Ager, 
in  the  vicinity,  of  which  he  became  abbot  him- 
self. He  was  an  ardent  image-worshipper,  for 
which  reason  he  was  dragged  in  chains  to  Con- 
stantinople by  Leo  the  Armenian  (813),  and 
banished  to  the  Island  of  Samothrace.  His 
Chronograph ia  is  a  chronicle,  not  very  interesting, 
nor  very  reliable,  of  the  events,  secular  as  well  as 
ecclesiastical,  from  Diocletian  to  Leo  the  Arme- 
nian. The  best  edition  of  it  is  that  by  Classen, 
Bonn,  1*39,  2  vols.  GASS. 

THEOPHANES,  surnamed  Cerameus,  flour- 
ished in  the  first  half  of  the  eleventh  century, 
and  was  bishop  of  Tauramenium,  situated  be- 
tween Syracuse  and  Messina.  Sixty-two  homilies 
by  him  —  written  in  Greek,  which  was  still  spoken 
at  that  time  in  his  diocese,  as  in  other  parts  of 
Sicily  —  were  published  by  Scorsus,  Paris,  1644. 

THEOPHANY.  After  the  analogy  of  the 
Greeks,  especially  the  Platonists,  who  understood 
by  6eo<j>uveia  the  appearance  of  one  or  more  gods, 
theologians  apply  the  term  to  the  revelations  of 
God  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  to  the  incarna- 
tion of  Christ  as  the  revelation  of  God  in  the 
flesh,  and  especially  at  his  birth,  his  baptism,  and 
his  second  coming.  The  biblical  conception  of 
theophany  may  be  thus  stated.  (1)  By  it  is  never 
to  be  understood  an  immediate  revelation  of  the 
supermundane  Deity  himself  (John  i.  18;  1  Tim. 
vi.  16);  for  God  reveals  himself  only  in  Christ 
(Matt.  xi.  27),  and  therefore  every  theophany  is 
really  a  christophanj'.  (2)  The  theophany,  as 
chri.-tophany,  has  three  great  stages  of  develop- 
ment, (a)  The  form  of  Old-Testament  manifesta- 
tion, (b)  The  incarnation  of  Christ,  (c)  Christ's 
second  corning,  which  will  be  the  completion  of 
the  theophany,  the  revelation  of  his  "  glory  "(Tit. 
ii.  13).  (3)  The  theophany  or  the  christophany  of 
the  Old-Testament  Scriptures  is  the  epiphany 
of  the  future  Christ.  It  was  made  in  the  person 
of  the  angel  of  the  Lord  (Gen.  xvi.  7,  etc.),  or  of 
the  preseuce  (Exod.  xxxiii.  14),  or  the  covenant 
(Mai.  iii.  1).  The  pillar  of  cloud  and  of  fire  was 
the  symbol  of  his  presence :  the  appearance  of  the 
"  glory  "  of  God,  which  in  rabbinical  terminology 
■was  called  the  Shechinah,  was  his  attribute.  (4) 
The  manifestation  of  God  in  his  christological 
theophany  begins  with  the  miracle  of  hearing,  or 
the  voice  of  God,  which  is  identical  with  the 
voice  from  heaven,  but  to  be  distinguished  from 
the  Bath  Kol,  and  ends  in  the1  miracle  of  seeing. 
(5)  The  theophany  as  the  objective  form  of  reve- 
lation is  always  accompanied  by  a  vision,  and  is 
thus  distinguished  from  an  ordinary  historical 
event  (2  Kings  vi.  17;  John  xx.  12  ;'  Acts  ix.  7, 
cf.  xxii.  f),  xii.  11).  On  the  other  hand,  no  vision 
is  without  a  theophanic  element,  and  is  thus  dis- 
tinguished from  purely  subjective  hallucination 
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(Isa.  vi.  1;  Dim.;  Zech.  ;  Acts  x.  :i).  (0)  The 
different  forms  of  divine  manifestation  can  be 
distinguished  only  by  comparing  the  predomi- 
nantly objective  theophanic  facts  with  those  facts 
of  the  vision  which  are  predominantly  subjec- 
tive. (7)  The  thcophanic  christophany  in  a  mar- 
vellous manner  embodies  itself  in  the  elements 
of  nature  and  the  life  of  the  soul;  is  now  re- 
vealed by  the  angels,  and  now  by  symbols  (lieu. 
iii.  2-1;  Exod.  iv.  Hi;  Ps.  xviii.  111.  civ.  i  ;  Isa.  Ixi. 
3;  Mai.  ii.  7).  but  particularly  through  the  Urim 
and  Thummim  of  the  high  priest.  (8)  In  the 
life  of  Christ  all  the  pre-Christian  modes  of  Ihe- 
ophany  find  a  higher  unity.  In  his  personal  life 
God  himself  was  rtwcaled.  The  whole  unhorse 
was  for  him  a  theophanic  environment  by  which 
his  divine  nature  was  attested  ;  because  his  whole 
inner  life  was  spent  in  a  constant  subjective 
vision,  in  which  the  contrast  between  ecstasy  and 
the  usual  consciousness  of  worldly  things  did  not 
exist.  J.  P.  LAXiiK. 

THEOPHILANTHROPISTS.  In  September, 
1706,  during  the  reign  of  the  Directory,  a  small 
pamphlet  appeared  in  Paris,  under  the  title  Ma- 
nuel de.i  Theophilanlkroprs,  by  Chemin.  The  divine 
worship  described  in  that  book  had  originated .  as 
a  kind  of  family  worship.  During  the  period 
when  all  religious  service  was  positively  prohibit- 
ed, five  house-fathers  used  to  gather  together  their 
families  for  common  prayer,  singing  of  hymns  in 
honor  of  God,  and  listening  to  moral  and  patriotic 
speeches.  The  basis  of  the  whole  organization 
was  pure  deism,  the  last  trace  left  of  true  religion 
among  the  aberrations  of  atheism.  As  soon, 
however,  as  the  pamphlet  appeared,  several  men 
and  women  of  unblemished  character  asked  for 
admission  to  the  assemblies.  The  first  public 
meeting  took  place  on  Jan.  5,  1797,  in  a  house  in 
Rue  St.  Denis;  and  the  persons  present  agreed 
upon  assembling  every  Sunday,  not  because  they 
considered  that  day  in  any  particular  respect 
sacred,  but  because  it  was  the  most  convenient  day 
of  the  week  for  the  purpose.  Cod,  virtue,  and 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  formed  the  three 
articles  of  the  Theophilanthropist  creed;  and  any 
one  who  agreed  on  those  three  points  could  become 
a  member  of  the  association,  even  though  he  be- 
longed to  some  special  sect  with  respect  to  the 
further  details  of  his  creed. 

The  movement  met  at  first  with  great  success. 
One  of  the  members  of  the  Directory,  Reveillere 
Lepeaux,  belonged  to  the  association;  and  the 
Directory  granted  it  the  use  of  ten  churches  in 
Paris.  The  service  it  instituted  was  very  simple. 
The  walls  of  the  churches  were  ornamented  with 
some  few  moral  maxims;  the  altar  was  a  plain 
table  covered  with  -flowers  or  fruit ;  the  minister- 
ing officer  was  any  one  who  felt  disposed;  and  the 
ceremonies  were  reduced  to  a  minimum  of  forms. 
The  Christian  baptism  became  a  mere  presenta- 
tion and  naming  of  the  child;  the  Christian  wed- 
ding, a  mere  announcement  of  the  civil  marriage 
contracted,  accompanied  with  congratulations  and 
admonitions.  New  members  were  admitted  alter 
a  short  catechisation  upon  the  three  articles  above 
mentioned.  Over  their  dead  they  placed  a  tomb- 
stone with  the  inscription,  "Death  is  the  begin- 
ning of  eternity."  As  the  Theophilanthropists 
considered  their  religion  the  only  true  universal 
religion,  because  the  only  true  natural  religion, 


they  were  averse  to  all  kinds  of  propaganda;  for 
"it  is  unnecessary  to  make  people  Theophilan- 
thropists, since  they  really  are  so  by  nature."  But 
they  took  much  care  of  the  education  of  their 
children,  and  their  instruction  in  good  morals. 

During  the  first  and  second  years  of  their  exist- 
ence, the  Theophilanthropists  formed  associations 
also  in  the  provinces.  It  was  easy  to  predict, 
however,  that  a  religion  which  had  no  roots  in 
the  history  of  the  people,  and  could  give  no  satis- 
faction to  the  deepest  cravings  of  human  nature, 
would  not  prosper  for  a  long  time;  and  indeed, 
by  degrees,  as  the  Christian  feeling  became  re- 
awakened in  the  French  people,  the  Theophilan- 
thropist movement  died  away.  "What  shall  I 
do  to  restore'  my  church?  "  exclaimed  Reveillere 
Lepeaux.  "Well,  just  hang  yourself,  and  rise 
again  the  third  day,"  Talleyrand  replied.  There 
is  a  difference  between  a  "religion  of  rhetoric" 
and  a  "  religion  of  facts,"  which,  to  his  own  detri- 
ment, he  had  overlooked.  In  1802  the  First 
Consul,  Bonaparte,  took  their  churches  from  the 
Theophilanthropists,  and  restored  them  to  the 
Roman  Catholics. 

Lit.  — The  literary  monuments  of  Theophilan- 
thropism  have  been  printed  in  a.  collected  edition 
at  Basel,  1707-99.  See  Ckeooire:  Ilisloire  <Its 
scries  rrlirjicusrs,  Paris,  1810,  '_'  vols.  [Thomas 
Paine  belonged  to  the  society:  and  a  discourse'  he 
delivered  before  it  is  published  in  his  Thenloi/ical 
Works,  ed.  Blanchard,   Chicago,   1882,  pp.  290- 
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THEOPHILUS,  Bishop  of  Alexandria  (:I85- 
412),  is  known  from  his  participation  in  the  Ori- 
geuistic  controversy.  Three  letters  by  him,  con- 
demnatory of  ( >rigen,  are  still  extant  in  a. Latin 
translation  by  Jerome.  Galland:  Bill.  Pair., 
vii. 

THEOPHILUS,  Bishop  of  Antioch  (170-180), 
was  educated  in  Paganism,  but  was  converted  to 
Christianity  by  the  study  of  the  Bible.  He  was 
a  very  able  and  prolific  writer.  His  principal 
work,  and  the  only  one  extant,  is  his  Apology  of 
Christianity,  written  in  180-181,  and  addressed  to 
a  Pagan  friend,  Autolycus.  The  best  edition  of 
it  is  that  by  Otto,  Jena,  IStil.  His  Commentary 
on  the  Gospels  has  probably  been  enlarged  by  a 
later  hand.  See  Theodoi;  Zahn:  JJrr  Eranr/e- 
liencommentar  des  Theoj/hilus  von  Antiochien,  Er- 
langen,  l8S:j  (in  favor  of  the  genuineness);  and 
Ai>.  Haunack,  in  Tv.rtr  uml  I < ntersiichuugen,  i. 
Heft.  4,  pp.  97-175  (against  Zahn).  See  Schaff: 
Ilisluri/  of  the  Christian  Church,  rev.  ed.,  New 
York,  188:!,  vol.  ii.  pp.  7152  sqq. 

THEOPHYLACT,  a  celebrated  Greek  exegete 
who  flourished  in  the  eleventh  century,  during  the 
reign  of  Johannes  Ducas,  —  not  to  be  confounded 
with  Theophylactus  Simocatti,  an  Egyptian  who 
flourished  about  020,  and  wrote  the  history  of  the 
Emperor  Mauritius.  The  exegete  was  a  native 
of  Euripus,  in  the  Island  of  Fuboea  ;  lived  for 
some  time  in  Constantinople  as  tutor  to  the  im- 
perial prince  Constantinus  Porphyrogenneta;  was 
appointed  archbishop  of  Achrida  in  Bulgaria, 
1078  ;  and  died  after  1107.  lie  wrote  commenta- 
ries on  most  of  the  books  of  the  Bible,  which, 
though  generally  keeping  very  close  to  the  track  of 
the  elder  Fathers,  are  still  worth  examining,  and 
far  surpass  any  thing  of  the  kind  produced  at  the 
same  period  in  the  Latin  Church.     A  collected 
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edition  of  his  works  appeared  in  Venice  (1754- 
58),  in  three  volumes.  GASS. 

THEOPNEUSTY.     See  Inspiration. 

THEOSOPHY  (from  6e6c,  "God,"  and  cofm, 
•■  wisdom ")  is  distinguished  from  mysticism, 
speculative  theology,  and  other  forms  of  philosophy 
and  theology,  to  which  it  bears  a  certain  resem- 
blance, by  its  claims  of  direct  divine  inspiration, 
immediate  divine  revelation,  and  its  want,  more 
or  less  conspicuous,  of  dialectical  exposition.  It 
is  found  among  all  nations,  —  Hindus,  Persians, 
Arabs,  Greeks  (the  later  Neo-Platonism),  and 
Jews  (Cabala),  —  and  presents  itself  variously 
under  the  form  of  magic  (Agrippa  of  Nettesbeim, 
Paracelsus),  or  vision  (Swedenborg,  Saint  Martin), 
or  rapt  contemplation  (Jacob  Boehme,  Oettinger). 
See  Tholuck  :  Sou/ismus,  Berlin,  1821;  Furst : 
Die  Jiidische  RellgionsphilosopMe  des  Mittelallers, 
Leipzig,  18-15;  Rociioll:  Beitrdr/e  zu  einer  Ge- 
schichle  deittscher  Theosophie,  Berlin,  1856. 

THEOTOKOS  (Scorera?,  "God-bearing"),  a 
term  definitive  of  the  expression  that  Christ  was 
one  person  in  two  natures.  It  was  adopted  at 
the  Councils  of  Ephesus  (431)  and  Chalcedon 
(451)  against  Nestorianism.  It  declared  that 
Mary  was  the  mother  of  God  in  the  sense  that 
the  human  nature  which  he  derived  from  her 
was  most  intimately  united  with  deity,  so  that 
the  person  she  bore  was  really  divine.  The  word 
is  now  a  favorite  designation  in  the  Greek  Church 
for  the  Virgin  Mary.     See  Christolouy,  p.  455. 

THERAPEUT/E  (Qspairevrai,  "worshippers"), 
the  name  of  a  sect  of  ascetics  allied  to  the  Essenes, 
the  Buddhists,  and  early  Christian  monks  de- 
scribed in  mpl  piov  deupTjTiKoi  ("  ( )n  a  Contemplative 
Life."  See  Yonge's  translation  of  Philo,  Bonn's 
edition,  vol.  iv.  1-20).  The  treatise  was  formerly 
attributed  to  Philo;  but  it  is  now  adjudged  to  be 
a  Christian  forgery  of  an  ascetic  origin,  aud  the 
Therapeutas  to  be  creatures  of  the  imagination. 
The  grounds  for  this  decision  are  solid.  (1)  The 
style  of  the  treatise  is  not  that  of  Philo.  (2)  If 
the  book  is  his,  why  was  the  sect  not  mentioned 
in  Quod  omnis  jyrobus  liber  ("  On  the  Virtuous  being 
also  Free"),  where  the  Essenes  are  spoken  of  V 
(3)  Why  is  the  Greek  philosophy  despised,  the 
Old  Testament  apparently  neglected,  and  the 
word,  "the  law,"  so  frequent  in  Philo,  displaced 
by  "the  priestly  law,"  peculiarities  unlike  Philo? 
If  the  sect  ever  existed,  how  comes  it  that  neither 
Josephus,  nor  Pliny,  nor  any  one  else  of  antiqui- 
ty, ever  heard  of  them  ?  This  imaginary  sect  is 
described  minutely.  Its  members  were  of  both 
sexes ;  lived  in  separate  cells,  and  only  united  in 
sabbath  worship;  had  no  support  save  what  the 
charitable  gave  them ;  ate  only-one  meal  a  day, 
and  that  exclusively  bread  and  water.  Unlike 
the  Essenes,  they  revered  the  temple  at  Jerusalem 
and  the  priesthood.  The  location  of  the  sect  was 
near  Alexandria,  on  the  shores  of  the  Mareotic 
Lake.  See  Lucirs:  Die  Therapeuten  und  Hire 
siellung  m  tier  Gescliichte  der  Askese,  Strassburg 
1879 ;_  and  cf .  art.  »  Therapeutes,"  bv  E.  Stap- 
r-Eii  ,m  Licmtenp.erger's  Encyclopedic,  vol.  xii. 
pp.  118-120. 

THEREMIN,  Ludwig  Friedrich  Franz,  b.  at 
bran.zow  in  Brandenburg,  March  19,  1780 ;  d. 
in  Berlin,  Sept.  2G,  1846.  He  descended  from  a 
trench  family  which  had  sought  refuge  in  Prus- 
sia after  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes; 


studied  theology  at  Halle  and  Geneva;  was  elected 
pastor  of  the  French-Reformed  congregation  of 
Berlin  in  1810;  and  appointed  preacher  to  the 
court  in  1814,  and  professor  of  homiletics  at  the 
university  in  183-9.  He  has  a  place  in  the  history 
of  homiletics,  though  he  formed  no  school,  and 
published  Die  Beredtsamkeit  eine  Tugend,  Berlin, 
1814,  2d  ed.,  1837  (Eloquence  a  Virtue,  translated 
by  Professor  W.  G.  T.  Shedd,  Andover,  1850,  3d 
ed.,  1864),  and  Demosthenes  und  Massillon,  1845. 
He  was  also  much  appreciated  as  a  preacher,  and 
published  ten  volumes  of  sermons,  besides  several 
other  books  of  devotion :  Abendstunden,  1833-39, 
3  vols.,  6th  ed.,  1869. 

THERESA,  Ste.,  b.  at  Avila  in  Old  Castile, 
March  28,  1515;  d.  at  Alba  de  Liste,  Oct.  15, 
1582.  She  entered  the  monastery  of  the  Carmel- 
ites at  her  native  place  in  1534,  and  began  in 
1561  on  her  great  task  of  reforming  the  Carmel- 
ite order.  For  that  purpose  she  founded  at 
Avila  a  convent  for  the  Barefooted  Carmelites, 
also  called  the  Theresians,  and  before  she  died 
she  had  founded  seventeen  such  convents  for 
nuns,  aud  fifteen  for  monks.  The  first  collected 
edition  of  her  works,  mystical  and  enthusiastic 
in  their  devotion,  appeared  at  Salamanca,  1587; 
the  last  in  Paris,  1847.  There  is  a  complete 
French  translation,  edited  by  Migne,  Paris,  1840- 
46,  4  vols.  Her  life  was  written  by  Ribera,  Sala- 
manca, 1590 ;  Boucher,  Paris,  1810,  2  vols. ; 
Posl,  Ratisbon,  1847 ;  Bouix,  Paris,  1865 ;  and 
in  English,  by  Maria  French,  London,  1875. 
See  also  Mrs.  Jameson  :  The  Legends  of  the  Mo- 
nastic Orders,  pp.  415  sqq.  ;  Ticknor  :  History  of 
Sjmnish  Literature;  St.  Alpiionsus  Liguori: 
Norena  in  honor  of  Ste.  Teresa,  Baltimore,  1882; 
Vaccari:  The  Wonders  of  the  Heart  of  Ste.  Tere- 
sa of  Jesus.  Baltimore,  1S82. 

f  HESSALONIANS,  Epistle  to  the.    See  Paul. 

THESSALONI'CA,  a  city  of  Macedonia,  at  the 
north-east  corner  of  the  Thermaic  Gulf.  Its 
original  name  was  Therma,  or  Therme  (Oipprj),  i.e., 
hot  bath,  so  called  from  the  hot  salt-springs  found 
about  four  miles  from  the  present  city.  Its  later 
name  was  probably  given  to  it  by  Cassauder,  who 
rebuilt  it  in  B.C.  315,  and  called  it  after  his  wife. 
It  is  now  called  Saloniki.  Being  well  situated 
for  commerce,  it  was  a  town  of  importance  from 
very  early  times.  It  was  taken  from  the  Mace- 
donians, and  occupied  by  Athenians,  about  432; 
restored  soon  after;  repeopled  by  Cassander,  king 
of  Macedonia,  315  ;  became  the  great  Macedonian 
naval  station  ;  surrendered  to  the  Romans  after 
the  battle  of  Pydna,  10S,  and  was  made  the  capi- 
tal of  the  second  of  the  four  divisions  of  Macedo- 
nia, or  Macedonia  Secunda,  between  the  Strymon 
and  the  Axius ;  and  when  the  four  were  reduced 
to  one  province,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  pro- 
consul, it  was  the  virtual  metropolis,  and  there 
the  proconsul  lived,  although  not  nt  first  so  called. 
There  Cicero  lived  from  April  till  November,  58, 
during  his  exile;  and  there  the  party  of  Pompey 
and  the  Senate  had  their  headquarters  during  the 
first  civil  war,  49.  It  took  the  side  of  Octavius 
(Augustus)  against  Sextus  Pompeius  (42-39),  and 
in  reward  was  made  a  free  city.  At  the  open- 
ing of  the  Christian  era  it  was  the  capital  of 
the  whole  country  between  the  Adriatic  and  the 
Black  Sea,  and  "the  chief  station  on  the  great 
Roman  road,  called  the  Via  Egnatia,  which  con- 
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nected  Rome  with  the  whole  region  to  the  north 
o[  the  ^Egean  Sea."  Before  Constantinople  was 
built,  it  was  virtually  the  capital  of  Greece  and 
Illyricum,  as  well  as  of  Macedonia,  and  shared  the 
trade  of  the  .Egoun  with  Epliesus  and  Corinth. 
In  the  middle  of  the  third  Christian  century  it 
was  made  a  Koman  "colony  ;  "  i.e.,  soldiers  were 
permanently  settled  then'  in  order  to  increase  its 
strength  as  a  bulwark  against  the  Cothic  hordes. 
In  300,  in  a  sedition  there,  the  prefect  Botcricus 
was  murdered:  in  dreadtul  revenue,  nearly  seven 

thousand  persons  were  massacred  by  Th losius 

(see  art.).  From  the  fourth  to  the  eighth  century 
Thessaloniea  withstood  many  attacks  from  Coths 
and  Slavs.  On  July  30,  Hill,  it  was  taken  by  the 
Saracens;  on  Aug.  15,  11S5,  b\  the  Xormans  of 
Sicily,  and  by  the  Turks  in  1380;  ceded  to  the 
Creek  emperor  Manuel,  1103;  sold  to  the  Vene- 
tians by  Andronicus,  and  finally  taken  by  the 
Turks  from  the  Venetians,  430.  The  modern  city 
has  a  population  of  eighty  thousand,  of  whom 
thirty  thousand  are  dews,  and  ten  thousand 
Greets.  Its  commerce  is  extensive,  and  it  retains 
its  ancient  importance. 

The  apostle  Paul  introduced  Christianity  into 
Thessaloniea  upon  his  second  missionary  journey, 
51.  He  came  with  Silas  and  Timothy,  preached 
for  three  Sundays  in  the  synagogue  there,  and,  as 
the  result  of  the  work, a  church  was  gathered, prin- 
cipally composed,  however,  of  Gentiles.  Among 
the  converts  were  Caius,  Aristavchus,  Secundus, 
and  perhaps  Jason  (Acts  xvii.  1-13,  xx.  4,  xxvii. 
2;  cf.  Phil.  iv.  10;  2  Tim.  iv.  10).  Paul  wrote 
the  Thessalonian  Church  two  epistles  from  Cor- 
inth (close  of  year  52,  or  beginning  of  53),  which 
are  the  earliest  of  his  preserved  writings,  "per- 
haps the  earliest  written  records  of  Christianity  " 
(Bishop  Lightfoot).  In  striking  proof  of  the  mi- 
nute accuracy  of  Luke,  upon  the  arch  of  the  Var- 
dar  gate,  so  called  because  it  leads  to  the  Vardar, 
or  Axius,  there  occurs  the  word  ttoIutqpxovvtuv 
(politarchs)  as  the  designation  of  the  seven  magis- 
trates of  the  city,  a  word  unmentioued  in  ancient 
literature,  yet  the  very  word  Luke  employs  to 
designate  them  (Acts  xvii.  8,  TroXirupxac;). 

From  Thessaloniea  the  gospel  spread  quickly 
all  around  (1  Thess.  i.  8).  "  During  several  cen- 
turies this  city  was  the  bulwark,  not  simply  of  the 
later  Greek  Empire,  but  of  Oriental  Christendom, 
and  was  largely  instrumental  in  the  conversion  of 
the  Slavonians  and  Bulgarians.  Thus  it  received 
the  designation  of  the  -Orthodox  City'"  (IIow- 
son).  Its  bishop  baptized  the  Emperor  Tlieo- 
dosius.  Its  see  had  well-nigh  the  dignity  of  a 
patriarchate  ;  and  it  was  because  Leo  III.  (1st turns) 
severed  the  trans- Adriatic  provinces,  which  had 
been  under  its  immediate  jurisdiction,  from  the 
Roman  see,  that  the  division  between  the  Latin 
and  Greek  was  in  great  measure  caused.  Eusta- 
thius,  metropolitan  of  Thessaloniea  (1175-91),  was 
not  only  a  man  of  great  learning,  as  his  invaluable 
commentary  upon  Homer  proves,  but  also  a  true 
Christian  and  an  able  theologian.  From  1205  to 
1-118  there  were  Latin  archbishops  in  Thessalon- 
iea. At  the  present  day  it  is  the  seat  of  a  Greek 
metropolitan,  and  contains  numerous  churches 
and  schools  of  different  denominations.  Many  of 
the  mosques  w:ere  formerly  churches. 

Lit.  — The  gieat  authority  upon  Thessalonian 
history  and  antiquities  is  Tafel  :   Dissertatio  de 


Tlicssalonii:a  ejustjuc  Af/ro  i/eni/rajjiiiro,  Berlin, 
1831).  Cf.  the  Lives  of  Paul,  by  Conyp.kai;];  and 
IIowsoN,  Lewix,  Fakuai:,  and  the  art.  '-Thessa- 
loniea," by  IIowsox,  in  Smith's  JJicl.  of  the  Bible. 
For  the  modern  city,  see  Murray's  Handbook  for 
(,'irm: 

THEU'DAS,  a  popular  leader  mentioned  by 
Gamaliel  in  his  speech  before  the  Sanhedrin 
(Acls'v.  30).  lie  was  not  the  Theudas  mentioned 
by  Joscphus  (/1»/(V/.,XX.  5,  1);  because  that  Theu- 
das rebelled  under  Cuspius  Fadus,  in  A.D.  44, 
some  ten  years  after  Gamaliel's  speech.  Nor  was 
he  some  obscure  person,  otherwise  unknown  ;  since 
it  is  unlikely  lliat  Gamaliel  would,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, allude  to  such  a  one.  But  in  all  like- 
lihood he  was  the  man  called  Matthias  by  Joseph  us 
(Aiili,/.,  XVII.  0,  2,  and  Win;  I.  33,  2);  because 
Muriliwj  is  the  transliteration  of  H'jro,  wdiose 
Greek"  translation  is  Oeodupor,  i.e.,  OorV/r,  i.e.,  Qn'dur. 
This  Matthias  was  an  eloquent  teacher,  who  head- 
ed a  band  in  the  days  of  Ilerod,  and  destroyed  the 
Roman  eagle'  set  up  by  the  king  over  the  great 
gate  of  the  temple.  a.  koiiler. 

THEURGY  (from  dmv  ipyov,  "God's  work),  a 
kind  of  magical  science  or  art  which  enabled  man 
to  influence  the  will  of  the  gods  by  means  of  pu- 
rification and  other  sacramental  acts.  It  devel- 
oped in  Alexandria,  among  the  Neo-Platonists, 
and  finally  superseded  there  all  philosophical  and 
theological  speculation,  sinking  down  into  the 
grossest  superstition. 

THIBET,  Religion  of.  See  Buddhism  and 
Lamaism. 

THIETMAR,  b.  July  25,  970;  d.  Bee.  1,  1018; 
a  Saxon  of  noble  descent,  related  to  the  imperial 
house ;  was  educated  in  the  cloistral  school  of 
Magdeburg,  and  made  bishop  of  Merseburg  in 
1009.  He  wrote  a  chronicle,  of  which  especially 
the  last  four  books,  comprising  the  reign  of  Henry 
II.  (1002-18),  are  of  the  greatest  importance  for 
the  history  of  Germany.  It  was  edited  by  Lap- 
penberg,  in  Mon.  <  1,-rm.  Hist.,  vol.  iii.,  and  trans- 
lated into  German  by  Laurent,  1*19. 

THILO,  Johann  Karl,  b.  at  Langensalza  in 
Thuringia,  Nov.  28,  1794  ;  d.  at  Halle,  May  17, 
1853.  lie  was  educated  at  Schulpforte,  studied 
at  Leipzig,  began  to  lecture  at  Halle  in  1M9,  and 
was  in  1822  appointed  professor  of  theology  there. 
His  Codex  A/incr>/j)/ius  N.  T.  remained  incomplete. 
The  first  volume,  containing  the  apocryphal  Cos- 
pels,  appeared  1832,  and  was  followed  by  Acta 
u/insto/iiriuii  Petri  ct  Pauli  iu  1838,  and  A uilrece  et 
Alutlliiii'  in  1840.  His  JJibliotheca  patrum  t/ncco- 
nnu  itoijmaticn  also  remained  incomplete.  Only 
one  volume,  containing  the  dogmatical  works  of 
Athanasius,  appeared  1853. 

THIRLWALL,  Connop,  a  scholarly  English 
bishop;  was  b.  at  Stepney,  Middlesex,  Feb.  11, 
1797;  d.  at  Bath,  July  27,  1875.  He  displayed 
such  remarkable  precocity,  that  in  1809  he  pub- 
lished, under  his  father's  direction,  a  volume  of 
essays  and  poems  entitled  Primititv.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  Charter  House  and  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  where  he  graduated  as  senior  chan- 
cellor's medallist,  181s,  and  became  fellow  and 
tutor;  studied  law,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  at 
Lincoln's  Inn,  1825.  He  took  orders  in  1S2.S; 
became  rector  at  Kirby-under-Dale,  Yorkshire, 
and  bishop  of  St.  David's,  1840.  He  resigned  his 
see  in  1874.     He  was  an  active  member  of  the 
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Old-Testament  Company  on  Bible  Revision.  His 
remains  were  interred  in  Westminster  Abbey,  at 
the  side  of  those  of  ( Irote.  Bishop  Thirl  wall  was 
an  intimate  friend  of  Julius  Hare,  and  jointly 
with  him  translated  two  volumes  of  Xiebuhr's 
History  of  Rome,  1828-31.  He  also  published  a 
translation  of  .1  Critical  Essay  on  the  Gospel  of 
St.  Luke,  by  Dr.  F.  Schleiermaeher,  with  an  origi- 
nal Introduction  (1825).  His  principal  literary 
work  was  a  History  of  Greece,  published  at  first 
in  Lal'Iineu'.s  Cali'met  Cyclopaedia,  1835-40,  and 
separately  (revised  edition,  London,  1845-52,  8 
vols.),  and  again,  1855,  S  vols.  Grote  (Preface  to 
his  History  of  Greece,  1846)  says  he  would  proba- 
bly never  have  conceived  of  writing  a  history  of 
Greece  if  Thirlwall's  work  had  appeared  a  few 
years  earlier.  Thirlwall's  letters,  charges,  etc., 
are  collected  under  the  title  of  Literary  and 
Theological  Remains,  edited  by  Dean  Perowxe, 
London,  1875-76,  3  vols.  See  his  Letters,  1881, 
2  vols.,  and  new  edition  of  his  L<.  Hers  to  a  Friend, 
edited  by  Dean  Stanlky,  1-SS2. 

THIRTY  YEARS'  WAR,  The  (1618-48),  one 
of  the  fiercest  and  most  protracted  of  wars,  was  so 
far  forth  a  religious  war,  as  at  that  time  religion 
formed  one  of  the  principal  elements  of  politics. 
But  of  how  mixed  a  character  the  whole  affair 
was,  may  be  seen  from  the  circumstance,  that 
though  1  toman  Catholics  on  the  one  side  (headed 
by  Austria,  Spain,  and  Bavaria),  and  Protestants 
on  the  other  side,  under  various  leaders  (Bohe- 
mia, Denmark,  and  Sweden),  always  formed  the 
groundwork  of  the  party  position,  Roman-Catho- 
lic powers,  as,  for  instance,  France,  would  at 
times  ally  themselves  with  the  Protestants,  and 
Protestant  princes  with  the  Roman  Catholics,  as, 
for  instance,  the  electors  of  Brandenburg  and 
Saxony. 

The  war  began  in  Bohemia.  In  1517  Ferdi- 
nand of  Styria,  a  brother  of  the  Emperor  Matthias, 
a  pupil  of  the  Jesuits,  and  a  fanatical  enemy  of 
Protestantism,  was  crowned  king  of  Bohemia; 
and  persecutions  were  immediately  instituted 
against  the  Protestants.  But  the  Protestants, 
under  the  leadership  of  Count  Thurn,  penetrated 
into  the  castle  of  Prague,  threw  the  imperial 
commissioners  out  of  the  window  (May  23, 1618), 
organized  a  general  rising  throughout  the  coun- 
try, entered  into  alliance  with  Bethlen  Gabor, 
prince  of  Transylvania,  and  the  Evangelical 
Union  in  Germany;  and  as  Matthias  died  on 
March  20,  161!),  and  Ferdinand  shortly  after  suc- 
ceeded him  as  emperor,  they  declared  the  Bohe- 
mian throne  vacant,  and  offered  it  to  the  young 
elector-palatine,  Priedrich  V.,  a  son-in-law  of 
James  1.  of  England.  He  accepted  the  offer,  but 
was  very  unfortunate.  The  Protestant  armv  was 
completely  routed  in  the  battle  at  the  White 
Mountain,  just  outside  the  walls  of  Prague,  Nov. 
\  162ii,  by  Tilly,  the  commander  of  the  imperial 
army,  which  chiefly  consisted  of  the  contingent 
of  the  Holy  League:  and  Bohemia  was  speedily 
reduced  to  order  ;  that  is,  more  than  thirty  thou- 
sand families  belonging  to  the  Lutheran  or  the 
Preformed  denomination  were  driven  out  of  the 
country,  and  their  property,  valued  at  more  than 
forty  million  crowns,  was  confiscated.  Next  year 
the  Palatinate  was  invaded  by  a  Spanish  armv 
under  Spinola;  and  at  the  diet  of  1  te." ensburo-, 
March  6,  162:5,  Friedrich  V.  was  put  under  the 


ban  of  the  empire,  and  the  Palatinate  was  given 
to  Maximilian  of  Bavaria,  James  I.  looking  on 
in  idleness.  In  1625  the  Protestant  princes  of 
Germany  again  rallied  under  the  head  of  Chris- 
tian IV.,  king  of  Denmark,  a  mediocrity  of 
considerable  dimensions,  but  of  a  rather  coarse 
description  ;  but  lie  was  utterly  defeated  in  the 
battle  at  Lutter-am-Barenberge,  Aug.  27, 1626,  by- 
Tilly.  The  Danish  peninsula  was  flooded  with 
imperial  troops;  and  the  peace  of  Lubeck,  May 
22,  1629,  made  an  end  of  the  direct  participation 
of  Denmark  in  the  war. 

In  the  latter  part  of  June,  1630,  Gustavus 
Adolphus,  king  of  Sweden,  landed  in  the  Island 
of  Usedom;  and  in  a  very  short  time  he  conquered 
Pomerania  and  Mecklenburg.  Gustavus  Adol- 
phus was  a  Christian  hero,  a  great  general,  and  & 
great  statesman.  The  hope  of  conquest,  of  mak- 
ing the  Baltic  a  Swedish  sea,  was,  no  doubt,  one 
of  his  motives  in  taking  up  the  cause  of  the 
Protestants  in  Germany  ;  but  his  conviction  of 
the  justice  of  that  cause  was  as  surely  another, 
and  perhaps  the  stronger  one.  His  army  was 
a  model  of  an  army,  infinitely  superior  in  moral 
character  to  the  armies  of  Tilly  and  Wallenstein. 
The  .Swedish  soldiers  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  re- 
sembled the  Ironsides  of  Cromwell.  Tilly  wras 
defeated  at  Breitenfeld,  Sept.  17,  16:11,  and  on 
the  Lech,  April  15,  1632.  In  the  latter  battle  he 
was  killed  ;  and  his  army,  composed  of  mercenary 
rabble,  disappeared  like  vapor  in  the  air.  But 
Ferdinand  charged  Wallenstein  with  the  forma- 
tion of  a  new  army,  and  Wallenstein  was  generally 
considered  the  equal  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  as  a 
general.  They  met  at  Liitzen,  Nov.  16,  1632. 
Wallenstein  was  defeated;  but  Gustavus  Adolphus 
fell,  and  the  emperor  found  breathing-room  again. 
Though  Wallenstein  remained  inactive  in  Bohe- 
mia, where  he  finally  was  assassinated  at  Eger, 
Feb.  25,  1634,  the  standard  of  the.  Swedish  army 
rapidly  sunk  after  the  death  of  Gustavus  Adol- 
phus ;  and  the  Protestant  army  suffered  a  severe 
defeat  at  Nordlingen,  Sept.  6,  1634,  after  which 
the  electors  of  Brandenburg  and  Saxony  deserted 
the  Protestant  cause,  made  peace  with  the  em- 
peror, and  turned  against  the  Swedes. 

Nevertheless,  the  position  of  the  emperor  con- 
tinued to  be  very  critical,  and  bis  prospects  of 
final  success  were  very  small.  Itichelieu,  whose 
whole  foreign  policy  turned  upon  the  humiliation 
of  the  house  of  Austria  as  its  true  pivot,  and  who 
for  that  very  reason  had  subsidized  the  Swedes 
from  the  very  beginning,  now  took  the  army  of 
Duke  Bernhardt  of  Saxe- Weimar  into  French 
service ;  and  the  war  against  Austria  and  her 
allies  was  carried  on  with  a  fierceness  and  cruelty 
hitherto  unheard  of.  In  1646  no  less  than  a 
hundred  villages  were  burnt  down  in  Bavaria, 
and  the  inhabitants  driven  away.  And  at  the 
same  time  the  Swedish  general  Toistenson  de- 
veloped an  activity  which  seemed  to  threaten  the 
very  existence  of  the  Hapsburg  dynasty.  lie 
defeated  one  Austrian  army  under  Piccolomini 
at  Breitenfeld.  Nov.  2,  1612,  and  another,  under 
Hatzfeld,  at  Jankow,  March  6,  1645;  and  he 
actually  approached  Vienna  in  order  to  form  a 
connection  with  Prince  Rakoczy  of  Transylvania, 
and  lay  siege  to  the  city.  The  immediate  danger 
drifted  away  by  the  somewhat  .peculiar  proceed- 
ings of  Rakoczy.     But  Austria  was  completely 
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exhausted;  and  the  peace  of  Westphalia  (which 
art.  sec).  Oct.  2-1,  1018,  was  as  necessary  to  her 
as  it  was  welcome  to  Germany,  which  lay  pros- 
trate, and  cruelly  devastated  from  one  end  to  the 
other.  See  the  various  descriptions  of  flic,  war 
by  Schiller  (1S02),  Menzke  (1805),  Flatiie 
(1840),  Mebold  (IS  10),  SiiLTE  (l8l(l),  I'.artiiold 
(1812),  Heilmaxx  (1851),  Ki  ore  (IS(il),  IIaiseu 
(1802),  GrxmiLY  (18(1!) ;  Kn-.  trans.,  New  York, 
188a,  2  vols.),  Raxke  (lsod),  S.  R.  Gaudixer 
(187-1),  and  Svieve  (1875);  also  art.  Westpha- 
lia, Peace  of. 

THOLUCK,  Friedrich  August,  D.D.,an  eminent 
German  divine  and  pulpit  orator  ;  l>.  in  Iireslau, 
March  00,  1709;  d.  in  Halle,  .June  111,  1877. 
Descended  from  very  humble  parentage,  he  first 
learned  a  trade,  but  by  the  assistance  of  friends 
attended  the  gymnasium  of  his  native  city,  and 
the  university  of  Berlin.  When  lie  left  college, 
he  delivered  an  address  on  The  Superiority  of  the 
Oriental  ]Vorld  ocer  the  Christian,  which  was  chiefly 
a  eulogy  on  Mohammedanism.  But  during  his 
university  course  he  was  thoroughly  converted 
from  his  pantheism  and  scepticism,  under  the 
influence  of  the  lectures  of  Schleiermacher  and 
Xeander,  and  more  especially  by  personal  inter- 
course with  Baron  Ernst  von  Kottw  itz,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Moravian  brotherhood,  w  ho  combined 
high  social  standing  and  culture  with  a  lovely 
type  of  piety.  His  character  is  finely  described 
in  the  unnamed  "  patriarch  "  in  Tholuck's  Weihe 
des  Zveiflers.  (See  Jacobi,  Eriuuerune/en  an  B. 
v.  K.,  Halle,  1882.)  In  1821  he  was  graduated 
as  licentiate  of  theology,  and  began  to  deliver  lec- 
tures as  priral-doeeut.  In  1821  he  was  appointed 
extraordinary  professor  of  Oriental  literature,  in 
the  place  of  Dr.  DeWette.  In  1*2.3  he  made  a 
literary  journey  to  Holland  and  England,  at  the 
expense  of  the  Prussian  Government,  and  in  1826 
was  called  to  the  university  of  Halle  as  ordinary 
professor  of  theology,  in  the  place  of  Dr.  Knapp, 
which  he  occupied  to  the  time  of  his  death, 
with  the  exception  of  a  brief  period  (1827-28), 
which  he  spent  in  Rome  as  chaplain  of  the  Prus- 
sian embassy  on  Capitol  Hill,  in  intimate  inter- 
course with  Bunsen.  In  Halle  he  had  at  first 
to  suffer  a  good  deal  of  opposition  and  reproach 
from  the  prevailing  rationalism  of  his  colleagues 
(Gesenius  and  Wegscheider),  but  succeeded  in 
effecting  a  radical  change ;  and  the  whole  theo- 
logical faculty  of  Halle  has  since  become  decid- 
edly evangelical.  In  Dec.  2,  1870,  his  friends 
prepared  a  surprise  for  him  by  the  celebration  of 
the  semi-centennial  jubilee  of  his  professorship. 
The  university  and  magistrate  of  Halle,  delegates 
of  several  universities  and  of  all  schools  of  the- 
ology, took  part  in  it;  and  his  pupils  in  Europe 
and  America  founded  a  seminary  adjoining  his 
own  home,  for  beneficiary  students  of  theology, 
as  a  perpetual  memorial  of  his  devotion  to  stu- 
dents. He  was  always  in  delicate  health,  but  by 
strict  temperance  and  great  regularity  of  habits 
he  managed  to  do  an  unusual  amount  of  work 
till  within  the  last  years  of  his  life.  He  was 
incessant  in  his  lectures,  preached  regularly  as 
university  chaplain,  and  found  time  to  write  many 
books. 

His  principal  works  are  as  follows  :  Sin  and 
Redemption,  or  the  True  Consecration  of  the  Sceptic 
(Berlin,  1825,  many  times  reprinted ;  translated 
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into  English  by  Iiyland,  with  an  Introduction  by 
John  l'ye  Smith  ;  republished  in  Boston,  1854, 
under  the  title,  Guido  ami  Julius,  or  Sin  and  the 
I'ropilialor),  in  opposition  lo  DeWette's  Theodore, 
or  the  ( 'onsecia/ion  of  the  Sceptic,  1825  ;  Biiilhen- 
samnd nn<i  a  us  dec  luortjenidudischen  Mystile,  1825 
(a  collodion  of  translations  from  the  mystic  poets 
of  thi'  Hast);  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the 
llomans  (  llh  ed.,  1812  ;  twice  translated  into  Eng- 
lish, last  by  11.  Menzios,  Edinburgh,  1848,  2  vols.'), 
the  first  exegetical  fruit  of  the  new  evangelical 
theology;  <  'momentary  on  the  Gosjnl  of  John,  1820 
(7th  ed.,  1857,  translated  into  English  by  Kauf- 
niann,  ]s:!(i,  and  by  Dr.  C.  P.  Krauth,  Philadel- 
phia, 185!)),  less  thorough  and  permanent,  but 
more  popular,  and  1  letter  adapted  for  students, 
than  his  other  commentaries ;  Commentary  on  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  1833  (3d  ed.,  1844;  translated 
into  English  by  R.  L.  Brown,  Edinburgh,  I860; 
new  ed.,  18119),  his  most  learned,  elaborate,  and 
valuable  exegetical  production;  Commentary  on 
the  llehreics,  'l8:i(i  (3d  ed.,  1850;  translated  by 
James  Hamilton,  Edinburgh,  1852);  Commentary 
on  the  Psalms,  18  I:;  (translated  by  Dr.  Mombert, 
Edinburgh  and  Philadelphia,  1859)  ;  The  Credi- 
bility of  the  Gospel  History,  1*37  (2d  ed.,  18:18),  a 
vindication  of  the  Gospels  against  the  mythical 
theory  of  Strauss;  and  Hours  of  Christian  Dera- 
tion, 1840,  2  vols,  (well  translated  by  Rob.  Men- 
zies,  Edinburgh  and  New  York,  1875),  containing 
several  original  hymns.  In  this  book  he  pours 
out  his  fervent  evangelical  piety  with  all  the 
charm  of  fresh  enthusiasm.  He  was  one  of  the 
most  eloquent  German  preachers  in  his  day,  and 
published  a  series  of  university  sermons  (collected 
in  5  vols.,  3d  ed.,  Gotha,  1803-04,  one  volume 
being  translated,  Liyhi  from  the  Cross,  Sermons  on 
the  Passion  of  our  Lord,  Philadelphia,  1858).  He 
issued  also  two  very  interesting  volumes  of  il//.s- 
cellaneous  Essays,  1839.  His  last  works  were  con- 
tributions to  German  church  history  since  the 
Reformation,  derived  in  part  from  manuscript 
sources;  namely,  Lutherische  Thcoloe/en  Wittenherys 
im  17 ten  Jahrhr.  (Hamburg,  1852),  has  al  mh  misclie 
Leben  tics  17ten  Jahrh.  (Hamburg,  1852,  1854,  in 
2  vols.),  and  Gcschichte  des  Rationalismus  (part  i. 
Berlin,  1805,  never  finished).  A  complete  edi- 
tion of  his  works  appeared  1803-72,  in  11  vols. 
He  also  republished  the  Commentaries  of  Calvin 
on  the  Gospels  and  Epistles,  and  his  Institutio 
Christiana1  Jtelii/iouis,  and  made  that  great  divine 
better  known  in  Germany,  although  he  himself 
was  of  Lutheran  descent  and  predisposition.  He 
conducted  for  several  years  a  literary  periodical, 
and  contributed  hugely  to  the  first  edition  of  the 
Enci/liujii'tdie  of  Ilerzog,  whom  he  recommended 
as  editor  to  the  publisher,  having  first  himself 
declined  the  position. 

Tholuck  was  one  of  the  most  fruitful  and  influ- 
ential German  theologians  and  authors  during  the 
second  and  third  quarters  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, and  better  known  in  England  and  America 
than  any  other.  He  was  original,  fresh,  brilliant, 
suggestive,  eloquent,  and  full  of  poetry,  wdt,  and 
humor.  He  cannot  be  classified  with  any  school. 
He  was  influenced  by  Pietism,  Moravianism, 
Schleiermacher,  Neander,  and  even  Hegel.  His 
elastic  mind  was  ever  open  to  new  light;  but  his 
heart  was  always  right,  and  never  shaken  in  faith 
and  love   to   Christ.     He  had  an   extraordinary 
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talent  for  languages,  and  could  speak  English, 
French,  Italian,  Greek,  Arabic,  and  several  other 
tongues,  ancient  and  modern,  almost  like  a  native. 
In  that  line  he  was  scarcely  surpassed  by  Cardinal 
Mezzofanti,  whom  he  met  in  Rome.  His  learning- 
was  extensive  rather  than  thorough  and  exhaus- 
tive. He  gathered  honey  from  the  literature  of 
all  ages,  from  the  old  Orient  down  to  Goethe,  but 
made  it  tributary  to  faith.  He  is  one  of  the 
regenerators  of  German  theology,  leading  it  from 
the  barren  heath  of  rationalism  to  the  green  pas- 
tures of  the  Scriptures  and  the  literature  of  the 
Reformation.  His  Commentaries  broke  a  new 
path.  His  personal  influence  was  as  great  and 
good  as  that  exerted  by  his  works,  and  yields  only 
to  that  of  Neander  among  his  contemporaries. 
He  was  gifted  with  personal  magnetism,  and 
brilliant  powers  of  conversation.  Having  no  chil- 
dren, he  devoted  all  his  paternal  affections  to  his 
students,  and  was  nobly  assisted  by  his  second 
wife  (a  most  lovely  and  refined  Christian  lady). 
He  loved,  as  he  said,  candidates  more  than  minis- 
ters, and  students  more  than  candidates,  because 
he  was  more  interested  in  the  process  of  growth 
than  in  the  result  of  growth.  His  life  was  a  life 
with  the  young,  fruitful  in  blessings.  Pie  was  in 
the  habit  of  taking  long  walks  with  two  or  three 
students  every  day  from  eleven  to  twelve,  and 
from  four  to  five :  he  invited  them  freely  to  his 
house  and  table,  tried  experiments  on  their  minds, 
proposed  perplexing  questions,  set  them  disput- 
ing on  high  problems,  inspired  and  stimulated 
them  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  virtue,  and 
piety.  He  had  great  regard  for  individuality, 
aimed  to  arouse  in  every  one  the  sense  of  his  pe- 
culiar calling  rather  than  to  create  a  school.  Like 
John  the  Baptist,  he  sent  all  away  from  him  to  a 
higher  Master.  His  chief  aim  was  to  lead  them 
to  a  humble  faith  in  the  Saviour,  and  to  infuse 
into  them  that  love  which  was  the  ruling  passion 
of  his  heart.  He  adopted,  as  he  says,  Zinzendorf 's 
motto,  "I  have  but  one  passion,  and  that  is  He, 
and  He  alone."  His  lecture-room  was  truly  a 
school  of  Christ.  And  herein  lies  his  chief  sig- 
nificance and  merit.  Thousands  of  students  from 
different  lands  owe  to  him  their  spiritual  life.  To 
Americans  he  was  especially  attached,  and  a  most 
useful  guide  in  the  labyrinth  of  German  theology. 
He  was  very  intimate  with  Dr.  Edward  Robinson, 
Dr.  Charles  Hodge  (who  studied  at  Halle  in  1827, 
and  was  daily  in  his  company),  Dr.  Henry  B. 
Smith,  Dr.  Prentiss  (wdio  studied  there  in  1840), 
and  Dr.  Park  of  Andover.  He  called  them  "  his 
American  pets."  I  once  met  him  promenading 
with  a  pious  Canadian  Methodist,  and  an  Ameri- 
can sceptic  who  never  went  to  church,  but  wor- 
shipped God,  as  he  said,  in  his  own  temple,  under 
the  blue  skies,  and  basking  in  the  light  of  the  sun. 
"l!ut."  asked  Tholuck  smilingly,  "  what  do  you 
do  when  it  rains?  "  He  told  me  afterwards  that 
this  agnostic  was  seeking  religion,  and  we  must 
aid  him.  He  often  tried  the  wits  of  American 
students  by  curious  questions;  e.g.,  "Why  did 
God  make  so  many  Chinese,  and  so  few  Yankees  V" 
or,  "How  is  Mr.  Erbseukorpcr"  (JWthn,/,/,  the 
philanthropist)?  He  was  invited  to  the  General 
(.  onference  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance  in  1873 
and  promised  to  the  writer  to  come  (with  the 
humorous  remark,  "  I  am  afraid  of  your  American 
mobs,  your  hot  cakes  for  breakfast,  and  especially 


of  your  kindness").  But  his  feeble  health  pre- 
vented him  ;  and  he  sent  one  of  his  favorite  pupils 
as  his  representative,  with  a  modest  sketch  of  his 
labors  and  the  condition  of  theology  in  Germany. 
It  is  the  last  public  document  from  his  pen  (except 
some  letters),  and  gives  a  faithful  idea  of  this  lover 
of  youth  for  Christ's  sake. 

Lit. —The  biography  of  Tholuck  was  intrusted 
to  his  colleague,  Profesor  Kahler,  but  has  not  yet 
appeared.  The  second  edition  of  Herzog  has  not 
yet  reached  his  name.  Contributions  are  found 
in  the  following  publications :  Tholuck's  Zwei- 
fer's  Weihe  in  part  autobiographical  ("Guido" 
represents  him ;  "  Julius,"  his  friend,  Julius  Mid- 
ler) ;  an  autobiographical  sketch  by  Tholuck, 
with  a  paper  by  Leop.  Witte,  in  the  Proceedings 
of  the  Evangelical  Alliance  Conference  of  1873, 
New  York,  1S74,  pp.  85-89 ;  an  account  of  the 
semi-centennial  jubilee  of  Tholuck,  by  Professor 
Kahler,  in  German,  Halle,  1871,  and  in  English 
by  Schaff,  with  two  letters  from  Tholuck,  in 
the  American  Presbyterian  Review  for  1871,  pp. 
295-301.  See  also  the  church  histories  of  Hase 
and  Kurtz;  Schwartz:  Gesch.  d.  neusten  Theol., 
4th  ed.,  Leipzig,  1869,  pp.  109  sqq.  (unfavorable, 
but  acknowledging  his  great  personal  influence, 
and  devotion  to  students)  ;  Nippold  :  Handbuch 
iler  neusten  Kircliengesch.,  2d  ed.,  Elberf.,  1868,  pp. 
244  sqq.  ;  Kahnis  (one  of  his  pupils)  :  Der  innere 
Gang  it.  Prolestantismus,  3d  ed.,  1874  (in  the  second 
volume).  Consult  also  the  Memoirs  of  Charles 
Hodge  and  II.  B.  Smith,  which  contain  a  number 
of  Tholuck's  letters.  PHILIP  SCHAFF. 

THOMAS  THE  APOSTLE  was  also  known  by 
the  Greek  equivalent  Didymus,  meaning  twin.  In 
the  Gospels  he  is  associated  with  Matthew  (Matt. 
x.  3  ;  Mark  iii.  18;  Luke  vi.  15)  ;  in  the  Acts,  with 
Philip  (Acts  i.  13).  He  was  probably  a  Galilean, 
as  the  mention  of  his  name  with  the  other  Gali- 
lean fishermen  among  the  apostles  (John  xxi.  2) 
seems  to  indicate.  According  to  the  oldest  tradi- 
tion, he  was  born  in  Syrian  Antioch,  preached 
the  gospel  to  the  Parthians,  and  was  buried  at 
Edessa  (Euseb.,  III.  1 ;  Socrat.,  I.  19,  etc.).  Ac- 
cording to  later  statements,  he  preached  to  the 
Medes  and  Persians,  baptized  the  three  kings  [the 
wise  men  from  the  East];  and  Gregory  Nazianzen 
{Orat.  25)  speaks  of  his  laboring  in  India,  where 
a  later  tradition  makes  him  suffer  a  martyr's  death 
by  being  pierced  to  death  by  lances  at  the  king's 
command.  The  Thomas  Christians  show  his  grave 
at  Meliapur,  India.  His  relics,  according  to  the 
tradition  of  the  Catholic  Church,  were  removed  to 
Edessa,  and  thence  to  Ortona,  Italy.  The  Greek 
Church  commemorates  his  memory  June  3 ;  the 
Latin  Church,  Dec.  21.  The  name  "Thomas 
Christians,"  by  which  the  old  Christians  of  India 
were  known,  seems  to  confirm  the  tradition  that 
Thomas  labored  in  India ;  but  this  conclusion  is 
denied  by  Philo  and  others.  [See  Christians 
uf  St.  Thomas,  and  Nestorians.] 

Two  apocryphal  works  are  associated  with  the 
name  of  Thomas,  The  GosjjcI  according  to  Thomas 
[Evang.  sec.  Thomam,  edited  by  Teschendorf ,  who 
gives  two  Greek  texts  and  a  Latin  translation, 
and  by  Dr.  AV.  Wright  in  Syriac],  and  The  Acts 
of  Thomas  (Acta  Thomce),  edited  by  Thilo,  Leip- 
zig, 1823.  Our  authority  for  a  characterization 
of  Thomas  is  three  passages  in  John's  Gospel 
(xi.  16,  xiv.  5,  xx.  24).     They  present  him  as  one 
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whom  a  deep  earnestness  of  .spirit  inclined  to 
melancholy,  and  a  desire  of  knowledge  made  a 
doubter.  He  is  the  representative,  among  the 
apostles,  of  the.  critical  spirit.  Uy  the.  way  of 
honest  doubt  and  questioning,  he  arrived  at  an 
imperturbable  and  joyous  conviction  and  faith. 
[See  Butleu,  /.ires  of  the  Saints,  for  the  legen- 
dary additions  to  his  life.  For  a  translation  of 
the  Gospel  of  Thomas,  see  B.  Harris  C'owper: 
The  Apneriiplml  Gospels,  London,  18117,  pp.  118- 
170.  At  the  appearance  of  Thilo's  and  Tischen- 
dorf's  editions  of  the  Greek  Acts  of  Thomas,  only 
five  of  the  twelve  divisions  extant  in  Latin  and 
Syriac  versions  existed  in  (J reek.  But  in  1x8;} 
Max  Bonnet  published  an  edition  of  the  twelve 
complete,  from  a  Greek  manuscript  he  discovered 
in  the  National  Library  in  Paris  (Acta  Thomn:, 
Leipzig).  The  most  exhaustive  treatise  upon 
the  subject  is  Lirsirs:  Die  Ajmkri/jihen  Apvshl- 
(jischichteii  u-  Apusit'llegenden,  Braunschweig,  1883, 
vol.  i.  pp.  122.3-317.]  J.  p.  LAXGE. 

THOMAS   A    BECKET.     See  Bucket. 

THOMAS    A    KEMPIS.     See  Kempis. 

THOMAS  CHRISTIANS.  See  Christians  of 
St.  Thomas. 

THOMAS  OF  AQUINO  (or  Aquinas),  the  pro- 
foundest  and  keenest  defender  of  the  doctrines  of 
the  Roman-Catholic  Church ;  was  b.  in  1225  or 
1227,  in  the  castle  of  Rocca  Sicca,  near  Aquino, 
a  city  not  far  from  Naples;  d.  March  6,  1271,  in 
the  Cistercian  convent  of  Fossa  Xuova,  near 
Terracina.  I.  Life.  —  Thomas,  who  was  of  noble 
birth,  was  placed  in  his  fifth  year  under  the  monks 
of  Monte  Casino.  In  his  tenth  year  he  went  to 
Naples ;  and  in  his  sixteenth  year,  in  spite  of  the 
opposition  of  his  family,  which  was  finally  over- 
come by  the  intervention  of  Pope  Innocent  IV., 
he  entered  the  Dominican  order.  In  1215  he  was 
sent  to  Cologne  to  enjoy  the  instruction  of  Alber- 
tus  Magnus,  who  directed  his  attention  to  Aristo- 
tle's philosophy  and  the  writings  of  Dionysius 
the  Areopagite.  In  1218  he  was  made  baccalau- 
reate of  theology  in  Paris,  and  the  same  year 
began  to  lecture  on  the  Sentences  of  Peter  Lom- 
bard, at  Cologne.  Returning  to  Paris,  he  taught 
there  a  large  throng  of  students.  Urban  IV. 
repeatedly  offered  him  high  ecclesiastical  prefer- 
ment, which  he  in  his  humility  declined.  Under 
the  pontificate  of  Clement  IV.  and  till  12o'8,  he 
taught  in  Koine,  Bologna,  and  Paris.  In  1272, 
in  obedience  to  his  order  and  the  wish  of  King 
€harles,  he  made  Naples  the  seat  of  his  activity. 
The  last  years  of  his  life  were  principally  occupied 
with  the  completion  of  his  great  work,  Summa 
theologice.  He  died  on  his  way  to  the  church 
council  at  Lyons.  In  1323  he  was  canonized  by 
John  XXII.  If  any  one  is  entitled  to  this  dignity 
by  his  life  and  works,  Aquinas  was.  His  piety, 
though  monkish,  was  unfeigned  ;  and  he  prepared 
himself  for  his  writings,  lectures,  etc.,  by  prayer. 
Louis  IX.  several  times  consulted  him  on  mat- 
ters of  state.  His  industry,  as  his  writings  show, 
was  intense.  [Aquinas  was  declared  a  doctor  of 
the  church  by  Pius  V.  in  15G7,  and  has  a  place 
with  Augustine,  Jerome,  and  Ambrose,  among  the 
most  authoritative  teachers  of  the  church.  Leo 
XIII.,  in  an  encyclical  dated  Aug.  4,  1870,  recom- 
mended his  works  to  the  Catholic  seminaries  and 
theological  faculties  throughout  the  world,  as  a 
proper  foundation  of  their  religious  and  philo- 


sophical teaching,  and  particularly  emphasized 
his  political  doctrines  as  conservative  for  society. 
The  special  title  of  this  great  theologian  is  the 
"Angelic  Doctor,"  Doctor  AntjeHt:us.~] 

II.  T/ii'iiloi/i/. — In  certain  respects,  Thomas  of 
Aquino  marks  the  culminating  point  of  scholasti- 
cism. He  sought  to  establish  for  the  science  of 
theology  a  position  of  superior  dignity  and  impor- 
tance over  the  science  of  philosophy,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  harmony  of  the  two  sciences,  by 
distinguishing  in  revelation  the  religious  truths 
which  can  be  excogitated  by  (lie  use  of  reason 
from  those,  which  are  only  known  by  revelation. 
The  doctrinal  creed  of  the  church,  Thomas  treats 
as  absolute  truth  ;  but  it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that 
he  uses  the  arguments  of  the  church-teachers  only 
as  of  probable  authority  (Summa  the.nl.,  i.  qu.  1, 
art.  8).  He  refers  more  frequently  to  biblical 
texts  than  the  other  scholastics ;  but  this  practice 
does  not  purify  his  theology,  but  helps  to  confirm 
the  church-doctrines.  His  exegetical  principles 
were  good  ;  and  he  expressly  commended  the  lit- 
eral interpretation  of  the  Scriptures,  omnes  sensus 
scri plurtp  fiimluntur  super  unnm  sensurn  literalem  ex 
quo  solo  potest  trahi  argumentum,  etc.  (Summa,  i. 
qu.  1,  art.  10),  but  could  not  free  himself  from 
ecclesiastical  authority.  Thomas  did  not  grant 
the  ontological  argument  of  Anselm  for  the  ex- 
istence of  God.  He  gives  several  forms  of  the 
eosmological  and  teleological  arguments,  but  says, 
that,  while  reason  can  prove  that  God  exists,  it 
cannot  discover  what  his  nature  is.  His  funda- 
mental conception  of  God  is  that  of  spiritual  and 
active  being.  God  is  intelligence  and  will  (intel- 
leclus  et  ro/itntas),  the  first  cause.  Thinking  and 
willing  are  inseparable  from  his  being.  He  is 
consequently  forever  returning  to  the  idea  of  the 
absolute  identity  and  simplicity  of  God.  He  em- 
ploys all  his  speculative  talent  to  explain  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity ;  and  yet  he  declares  that  it 
is  beyond  the  sphere  of  reason  to  discover  the  dis- 
tinction of  persons  in  the  Godhead,  and  affirms  that 
he  who  tries  to  prove  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  by 
the  unaided  reason  derogates  from  faith:  e/ui  pro- 
bare  nititur  Trinitatem  j/ersonnrttm  nalurali  ratione, 
fidei  derni/al  (Summa,  i.  qu.  32,  art.  1).  Although 
Thomas  did  not,  like  his  teacher  Albertus  Mag- 
nus, regard  the  world  as  an  emanation  from  God, 
he  refers  its  origin  to  God's  active  will,  wdiich  is 
nothing  more  than  his  active  intelligence,  which, 
in  turn,  is  only  the  essence  of  God  working  as  the 
first  cause.  He  is  again  and  again  forced  to  re- 
gard the  world  as  a  necessary  product  of  the  Divine 
Being,  and  inclines  to  the  thesis  of  its  eternal  ex- 
istence ;  so  that  he  contents  himself  with  saying, 
"It  is  credible  that  the  world  had  a  beginning, 
but  neither  demonstrable  nor  knowable:  mundum 
incepisse  erediliile  est,  sed  non  demonstrabile  et  scibile 
(Summit,  i.  qu.  -Hi,  art.  2).  The  doctrines  of  elec- 
tion and  reprobation  he  considers  in  connection 
with  the  doctrine  of  providence.  Every  thing 
occurs  under  the  Divine  Providence,  and  serves  a 
single  and  final  end.  Both  reprobation  and  elec- 
tion are  matters  of  divine  decree ;  and  the  exact 
number  of  the  reprobate,  as  well  as  of  the  elect, 
is  determined  in  advance.  Reprobation,  however, 
consists  not  in  a  positive  action  on  God's  part,  but 
in  a  letting-alone.  God  is  not  the  cause  of  sin. 
He  simply  withholds  his  grace,  and  man  falls  by 
his  own  will.     In  opposition  to  the  Arabic  philoso- 
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pliers,  Thomas  insists  upon  the  efficiency  of  second 
causes  (Summa,  i.  qu.  105,  art.  5),  through  which 
God  works.  He  lays  emphasis  on  the  ability  of 
the  will  to  choose  between  two  tendencies  in  the 
interest  of  the  doctrines  of  guilt  and  merit. 

Passing  over  to  the  creatures  of  God,  Thomas 
dwells  at  length  upon  the  subject  of  the  angels, 
which  he  discusses  with  minute  care  and  specula- 
tive skill.  He  teaches,  with  Augustine,  that  the 
original  righteousness  of  Adam  was  a  superadded 
gift.  He  spent  special  pains  upon  the  elaboration 
of  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  person  and  work.  He 
affirms  the  meeting  in  Christ  of  the  two  absolute- 
ly opposite  principles  of  human  ignorance  and  im- 
perfection, and  divine  omniscience  and  perfection. 
He  departs  in  some  details  from  the  Anselmic  doc- 
trine of  Christ's  work,  as  w  hen  he  denies  the  abso- 
lute necessity  of  the  incarnation,  and  affirms  that 
God  might  have  redeemed  man  in  some  other  way 
than  by  his  Son.  A  human  judge  cannot  release 
from  punishment  without  expiation  of  guilt ;  but 
God,  as  the  Supreme  Being,  can  forgive  without 
expiation,  if  he  so  chooses  (Summa,  iii.  qu.  46, 
arts.  1,  2).  The  satisfaction  of  Christ  removes 
all  original  guilt ;  and,  by  the  application  of  his 
merit,  the  sinner  secures  freedom  from  and  for- 
giveness of  sin.  Man's  nature  is  corrupt,  and 
grace  alone  enables  him  to  reach  eternal  life. 
Thomas  passes  directly  from  the  consideration  of 
the  work  of  Christ  to  the  sacraments.  The  num- 
ber of  the  sacraments  had  already  been  fixed  at 
seven,  but  his  treatment  had  a  shaping  influence 
upon  the  discussion  of  the  subject  in  after-time. 
He  proved  the  necessity  of  seven  sacraments,  and 
the  immanence  in  them  of  a  supernatural  element 
of  grace.  His  treatment  of  the  Eucharist,  pen- 
ance, and  ordination,  is  characteristic.  He  held 
to  the  change  of  the  elements  to  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ,  justified  the  withholding  of  the 
cup  from  the  laity  with  casuistical  arguments, 
and  spoke  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  now  as  a 
"symbolical  picture  of  the  passion"  (imago  rep- 
ra'scntatka  passionis'),  now  as  a  real  sacrifice.  It 
is  noticeable,  that,  in  his  doctrine  of  the  mass,  he 
does  not  emphasize,  as  do  his  successors,  the  idea 
of  sacrifice  to  the  detriment  of  the  sacramental 
idea.  The  subject  of  indulgences,  Thomas  han- 
dled at  length  ;  teaching  that  the  efficacy  of  an 
indulgence  does  not  depend  upon  the  faith  of 
the  recipient,  but  upon  the  will  and  authority  of  the 
church,  and  extends  to  the  dead  as  well  as  to 
the  living  (Summa,  iii.  qu.  71,  art.  10).  The  dis- 
cussion of  eschatology  follows  the  discussion  of 
the  sacraments.  Thomas  teaches  the  doctrines 
of  purgatory  and  the  intercession  of  saints.  He 
treats  the  doctrines  of  the  resurrection  and  future 
blessedness  at  length,  and  teaches  that  the  body 
of  the  resurrection  will  in  form  be  identical  with 
the  present  body,  even  to  the  hair  and  the  nails. 

Thomas  was  not  less  great  as  a  teacher  of  ethics 
than  as  a  theologian.  Neander  has  said,  that, 
next  to  that  of  Aristotle,  his  is  the  most  important 
name  in  the  history  of  ethics  (Wissensch.  Abkand- 
[ungen,  ed.  Jacobi,  p.  40).  But  botli  as  a  moral- 
ist and  i  theologian  he  was  a  true  son  of  the 
church.  His  system  is,  as  Baur  says,  only  an 
echo  of  the  doctrinal  teaching  of  the  church.  In 
the  spirit  of  the  day  he  discussed  many  idle  and 
useless  questions  with  casuistical  minuteness  and 
far- fetched  argumentation.     But  he  was  in  this 


respect  more  moderate  than  his  contemporaries- 
On  the  other  hand,  he  discussed  many  important 
subjects  with  a  depth  and  clearness  of  insight 
which  make  his  views  permanently  interesting 
and  valuable. 

After  the  death  of  Aquinas,  a  conflict  went  on 
over  his  theology ;  Duns  Scotus  being  the  leader 
of  the  other  school.  The  Dominicans  were  ranged 
on  the  side  of  Aquinas,  whose  followers  were 
called  Thomists;  and  the  Franciscans  on  the  side 
of  Duns  Scotus,  whose  followers  were  known  as 
Scotists.  The  difference  between  the  teachers 
was  not  in  the  doctrines  they  taught,  but  in  their 
treatment  of  these  doctrines.  With  Scotus,  the- 
ology was  a  practical  science ;  with  Aquinas,  a 
speculative  science.  The  controversy  lasted  down 
to  the  eighteenth  century;  and  the  Franciscan 
De  Rada  mentions  in  his  work,  Controversial  inter 
Thoniam  et  Scotuin  (Cologne,  1620),  no  less  than 
eighty-six  points  of  difference  between  the  two 
schools.  The  most  important  points  of  contro- 
versy were  the  cognoscibility  of  God,  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  divine  attributes,  original  sin, 
the  merits  of  Christ,  etc.  On  the  subject  of  the 
immaculate  conception  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  the 
two  teachers  held  divergent  views  ;  Thomas  deny- 
ing it,  Scotus  asserting  it.  The  Jesuits  opposed 
Thomism,  as  Bellarmin's  example  proves;  but 
it  prevailed  at  the  Spanish  universities  of  Sala- 
manca, Coimbra,  and  Alcala.  The  Roman-Cath- 
olic Church  cannot  forget  the  most  profound  and 
penetrating  defender  of  its  doctrines  until  it  re- 
nounces them;  and  the  Protestant  Church  will 
not  fail  to  share  in  the  admiration  of  Thomas 
Aquinas  so  long  as  it  continues  to  admire  literary 
greatness. 

Lit.  —  The  principal  works  of  Thomas  on  the- 
ology are  his  Commentary  on  Peter  the  Lombard's 
Sentences,  a  work  of  his  earlier  years,  in  which 
his  own  system  is  worked  out ;  the  Compendium 
theologiw  (incomplete):  the  Summa  de  veritate fidei 
catholiece,  or  Adversus  Gentiles,  whose  purpose  was 
apologetic,  to  defend  the  creed  of  the  church;  and 
Summa  totius  theologice,the  work  of  his  ripe  thought, 
which,  however,  breaks  off  at  the  doctrine  of  pen- 
ance, and  was  completed  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
from  the  Commentary  on  the  Lombard's  Sentences. 
His  exegetical  works  include  some  commentaries 
on  the  Old  Testament,  a  commentary  on  the 
Pauline  Epistles,  and  a  valuable  one  on  the  Gos- 
pels (Aurea  catena  in  Erangelia),  containing  ex- 
cerpts from  eighty  church  writers.  Complete 
editions  of  the  works  of  Aquinas  have  appeared 
at  Rome,  1572,  17  vols.  [1882  sqq.,  ed.  Zigliara] ; 
Antwerp,  1612  ;  Paris,  1660,  23  vols. ;  Venice,  1787, 
28  vols.  ;  Parma,  1852-71,  25  vols.  [Migne  has 
published  an  edition  of  the  Summa  theologies, 
Paris,  1841  sqq.,  in  4  vols.  There  is  another  edi- 
tion by  Xicolai,  Sylvius,  Billuart,  and  Drioux, 
Regensburg,  1876,"  8  vols.  An  English  transla- 
tion of  the  Catena  aurea  appeared  at^Oxford,  1845 
(7  parts) ;  a  French  translation  of  the  Summa 
theologies,  by  Drioux,  Paris,  1850-54,  8  vols. 
"Works  on  Thomas. — Hoertel:  Th.  von  Aquino 
u.  seine  Zeil.  Augsburg,  1816;  Hampden:  Life 
of  Thomas  Aquinas,  London,  1848;  Werner:  1), 
he'd.  Th.  a.  Aquino,  Regensburg,  1858-5!),  3  vols, 
(elaborate,  learned,  but  ill  digested);  J.  De- 
litzscii  :  Die  Gotteslehre  d.  Thomas  von  Aquino. 
Iritisch  dargestellt,  Leipzig,  1870;  Vaughan  (Ro- 
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man-Catholic  Archbishop  of  Sydney)  :  Life  and 
Labors  of  St.  Thomas  Aquin,  London,  1871-72,  2 
vols.  ;  Ck'oonani  :  Sulla  cita  di  S.  Tomasso,  1874, 
Life  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  London,  188'_> ;  F.  Mou- 
gott  :  Die  Mario/oyie  dcs  hi.  Thomas  con  Aquin, 
Frieburg-i-Br.,  ISTS;  Siuini'kmasin:  Die  Entste- 
hung  d.  thomaslisch-molinistischcii  Conlrovcrse,  Frie- 
burg-i-Br., 1ST!) ;  Weitere  Entirickelung  d.  Contro- 
versc,  1880;  J.  DimoT:  .V.  Thomas  d' Aquin  el  tes 
acles  du  pape  Leon  XIII.,  Anas,  1880  (31  pp.); 
P.  Knoodt:  Die  Thomas- Enci/clica  Leu's  .XIII. 
com  %  Auy.  1S79,  Bonn,  1880  (31  pp.);  Ueiniiard 
tie  Lieciit Y  :  Albert  le  llrand  et  s.  Thomas  <f  A  ijuin, 
Paris,  1880;  L.  SciiI't/.  :  Thomas  Lexicon  (ex- 
planation of  technical  terms),  Paderborn,  1881; 
Klixg:  Di  seriptio  Summcc  theologicce  Th.  Ai/uinatis, 
Bonn,  1844;  Oeschinger  :  D.  spekulatice  Theol. 
il.  Th.  i.  Aquino,  18.38.  For  his  philosophy,  see 
Joukdaix:  La  philosophic  ile  S.  Th.  d'Aquin,  Paris, 
1801,  2  vols.;  Thomas  Harper:  The  Metaphysics 
of  the  School,  London,  1880  ;  also  the  histories  of 
philosophy  of   Uebekweg,   Stockl,  Haureau, 

etc.]  '  LAXDERER. 

THOMAS  OF  CELANO,  a  native  of  Celano 
in  Abruzzo  Ulteriore;  was  appointed  custos  of 
the  Minorite  monasteries  of  Cologne,  Mayence, 
Worms,  and  Spires,  by  Csesarius  of  Spires,  the 
first  provincial  of  the  Franciscan  order  in  Ger- 
man}*, about  1221.  Nothing  more  is  known  about 
him ;  but  the  authorship  of  the  oldest  biography 
of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  and  of  the  celebrated 
hymn,  Dies  irce,  dies  ilia,  is  generally  ascribed  to 
him.  With  respect  to  the  biography,  there  is 
nothing  which  positively  contradicts  his  claims  ; 
though  it  is  singular  that  Mark  of  Lisbon,  in  enu- 
merating the  twenty-five  first  and  most  noted 
pupils  of  St.  Francis,  does  not  mention  Thomas, 
while  the  biography  evidently  is  written  by  one 
who  lived  familiarly  with  the  saint  from  an  early 
date.  "With  respect  to  the  hymn,  Bartholomew 
Albizzi  of  Pisa  is  the  first  who  mentions  him  as 
the  author,  in  Liber  conformilatum  (1385);  and  most 
of  the  other  claimants  or  pretenders  are  abso- 
lutely impossible.  palmer. 

THOMAS  OF  VILLANOVA,  b.  at  Fuenlana,  in 
the  diocese  of  Leon,  1187;  d.  at  Valencia,  Nov. 
8,  1555.  He  studied  at  Alcala;  entered  the  order 
of  the  Augustinian  hermits  in  1517;  became  the 
provincial  of  his  order  for  Andalusia  and  Castile ; 
confessor  to  Charles  V.,  and  in  1544  bishop  of 
Valencia.  In  1068  he  was  canonized  by  Alexan- 
der VJL,  Act.  Sand.,  Sept.  5.  He  published  some 
sermons  and  a  Commentary  on  the  Canticles ; 
published  at  Alcala  1581,  Brescia  1013,  Cologne 
1014,  and  Augsburg  1757.  His  life  was  written 
by  Quevedo,  and  translated  into  French  by  Maiin- 
burg,  Paris,  1660. 

THOMASIN  OF  ZIRKLARIA,  in  Tyrol,  flour- 
ished in  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
and  wrote  in  1215  Dec  walsche  Gasl,  a  didactic 
poem,  which  inaugurated  that  long  series  of  poems 
so  interesting  for  the  moral  and  religious  history 
of  the  middle  ages.  Though  it  does  not  mention 
the  Virgin,  and  says  some  sharp  truths  concern- 
ing the  church,  it  is  not  polemical  against  the 
pope  and  the  priests.  It  was  first  printed  at 
Leipzig,  1852,  ed.  by  II.  Ruckert.  See  L.  Diestel, 
in  KirJer  Allqem.  Slonalsschrifi,  August,  1852. 

THOMASIUS,  Gottfried,  b.  at  Egenhausen, 
Franconia,  1802  ;  d.  at  Erlangen,  Jan.  24,  1875. 


He  studied  theology  at  Erlangen,  Halle,  and  Ber- 
lin, and  was  appointed  preacher  at  Nuremberg 
in  1829,  and  professor  of  systematic  theology  at 
Erlangen  in  1842.  His  studies  were  principally 
occupied  with  the  history  of  doctrines,  and  in  that 
line  he  published  Oriycnes,  Nuremberg,  1837,  and 
Die  christliche  Doqmenqeschiehle,  1874-76,  2  vols. 

THOMASSIN,  Louis,  b.  at  Aix,  Aug.  28,  1619; 
d.  in  Paris,  Dec.  21,  1697.  He  entered  the  Con- 
gregation of  the  Oratory  in  1032,  taught  for  some 
time  philosophy  at  Lyons,  afterwards  theology  at 
Saumur  and  in  the  seminary  of  St.  Magloire  in 
Paris,  until  he  in  1008  retired  in  order  to  devote 
his  whole  time  to  study.  His  first  work  was 
his  Disserlaliones  in  concilia  yencralia  et  particu- 
laria,  1072  ;  but  his  principal  work  is  his  Ancienne 
et  noucellc  discipline  de  I'e'r/lise  touchant  les  benefices 
el  les  beneficiers,  107.8-79,  3  vols,  fob,  which  he 
translated  into  Latin,  and  which  is  said  to  have 
made  a  very  deep  impression  on  Innocent  XI. 

THOMPSON,  Joseph  Parrish,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  b. 
in  Philadelphia,  of  Scotch-Irish  ancestry,  Aug.  7, 
1819 ;  was  graduated  at  Yale,  1838 ;  ordained 
October,  1840;  pastor  of  the  Broadway  Taber- 
nacle Church  in  New  York  from  1845  till  1871, 
when,  on  account  of  ill  health,  he  resigned,  and 
went  to  Germany,  and  d.  in  Berlin,  Sept.  20,  1879. 

In  1843  he  became  associated  with  five  other 
gentlemen  in  establishing  and  conducting  The 
New-Englander.  In  1848,  in  connection  with  Drs. 
Leonard  Bacon,  Joshua  Leavitt,  and  Richard  S. 
Storrs,  he  established  The  Independent;  a  weekly 
newspaper  which  at  once  became  a  leader  of 
public  thought  on  all  matters  affecting  the  wel- 
fare of  the  nation  and  the  kingdom  of  Christ. 
For  fourteen  years  a  large  measure  of  editorial 
responsibility  for  the  paper  devolved  upon  Dr. 
Thompson.  Apart  from  this  editorial  work,  he 
was  a  prolific  writer  of  books,  addresses,  occa- 
sional pamphlets,  and  reviews.  The  list  of  his 
separate  publications  includes  more  than  ninety 
titles ;  among  them  are,  The  Theology  of  Christ 
in  his  own  Words  (1870),  The  United  Slates  as  a 
Nation  (1877),  and  Church  and  Stale  in  the_  United 
States  (1873),  a  work  which  was  printed  in  Ger- 
man, French,  Italian,  and  English. 

During  thirty-one  years  of  pastoral  work  he 
recognized  the  paramount  claims  of  the  pulpit 
upon  his  best  energies ;  and  though  he  had  un- 
usual gifts  as  a  platform  speaker,  and  peculiar 
facility  in  adapting  himself  to  his  surroundings, 
he  rarely  ventured  to  appear  in  the  pulpit  with- 
out an  elaborate  written  sermon.  This  conscien- 
tious fidelity  in  official  work  was  rewarded  with 
large  success,  and  his  congregation  came  to  be 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  intellectual  in  the 
metropolis.  At  the  same  time  he  bore  a  con- 
spicuous part  in  the  missionary  work  of  his  de- 
nomination and  in  its  local  councils,  as  well  as 
in  movements  to  promote  genei-al  philanthropy 
and  reform. 

No  sketch  of  this  period  of  his  life  would  be 
complete  which  did  not  hold  up  to  view  the 
immense  influence  whicli  he  exerted  by  pen  and 
voice  in  the  pulpit,  on  the  platform,  and  in  every 
appropriate  way,  in  the  discussions  whicli  pre- 
ceded the  overthrow  of  slavery.  At  a  time  wdien 
slavery  found  apologists  in  Northern  pulpits,  when 
antislavery  sentiments  were  unpopular  to  the  last 
degree,  when  criticism  of  the  fugitive-slave  law 
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exposed  one  to  obloquy,  when  an  appeal  to  a 
higher  law  was  denounced  even  by  the  religious 
press,  he  had  the  nerve  to  do  what  many  shrank 
from  doing,  and  the  pluck  to  carry  out  his  convic- 
tions in  speech  and  act.  In  all  this  he  was  un- 
trammelled by  ecclesiastical  or  political  ties  ;  and 
it  is  believed  that  few  men  of  this  generation 
have  exerted  a  larger  influence  over  thoughtful 
minds  in  the  elucidation  of  principles  and  the 
application  of  those  principles  to  the  life  of  the 
nation.  During  the  whole  period  of  the  civil 
war  he  labored  with  assiduity  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  national  unity  on  principles  of  universal 
freedom.  Unfortunately,  these  arduous  labors, 
in  connection  with  personal  exposure  while  on  a 
visit  to  the  Union  army  as  an  officer  of  the  Sani- 
tary Commission,  resulted  in  such  physical  pros- 
tration, that  in  1871  he  was  compelled  to  resign 
his  pastoral  office,  and  seek  repose  abroad. 

A  visit  to  Egypt  as  long  ago  as  1853  had  led 
him  to  take  a  deep  interest  in  Egyptology,  and 
to  make  extensive  preparations  for  writing  an 
elaborate  work  on  the  Life  and  Times  of  Moses. 
It  was  his  hope  that  a  residence  in  Berlin  would 
enable  him  to  carry  out  this  design.  He  did  not 
readily  abandon  it :  but  his  temperament  was 
such  that  he  could  never  be  indifferent  to  the 
living  questions  of  the  hour  ;  and  finding  in  Ger- 
many a  state  of  things  which  seemed  to  call  for 
a  defence  of  American  institutions,  and  an  expo- 
sition of  American  ideas,  he  took  up  that  line  of 
work,  and  became,  as  Professor  Dorner  fitly  said, 
"a  living  link"  between  the  United  States  and 
Germany.  Though  a  private  citizen,  without 
emolument  or  rank,  his  residence  in  Berlin 
brought  him  into  intimate  relations  with  states- 
men and  scholars.  Year  after  year  he  was  called 
on  to  make  the  annual  "  Thanksgiving  "  address 
in  the  American  chapel.  In  -1873,  in  the  dead 
of  winter,  he  went  to  Thorn,  on  the  confines  of 
Germany,  to  represent  the  American  Geographi- 
cal Society  at  the  four  hundredth  anniversary 
of  the  birth  of  Copernicus.  In  Berlin  he  made 
addresses  commemorating  Agassiz,  Bryant,  and 
Bayard  Taylor.  lie  regularly  attended  the  meet- 
ings of  the  Association  for  the  reform  and  codifi- 
cation of  the  Law  of  Nations,  and  contributed 
papers  which  were  held  in  high  esteem  by  jurists. 
Three  years  in  succession  he  spoke  on  the  Papacy 
and  Protestantism  in  Glasgow,  where  the  papers 
styled  him  "that  fiery  American  from  Berlin." 
Many  of  his  addresses  and  papers  were  designed 
to  show  that  difficulties  which  threatened  the 
peace  of  Europe  were  to  be  overcome  by  follow- 
ing the  American  plan  of  separating  Church  and 
State.  During  the  '•  centennial "  year  he  vindicat- 
ed his  native  land  against  European  prejudices  by 
a  course  of  six  philosophical  lectures  on  Ameri- 
can political  history,  which  he  delivered  in  Berlin, 
Florence,  Dresden,  Paris,  and  London.  His  per- 
sonal influence  secured  the  insertion,  in  the  Ber- 
lin Treaty  of  1878,  of  a  clause  favoring. religious 
liberty.  Among  his  last  works  was  trie  prepara- 
tion, for  the  Evangelical  Alliance  at  Basle  (187!)), 
of  a  memorial  in  behalf  of  religious  liberty  in 
Austria.  The  paper  was  adopted  ;  and  the  Alli- 
ance appointed  a  deputation  of  prominent  men,  of 
whom  he  was  one,  —  the  sole  representative  from 
the  United  Slates,  —  to  wait  on  the  Emperor  of 
Austria,  and  invoke  redress.'     On  hearing  of  this 


result,  he  said,  looking  at  his  helpless  arm,  "  This 
old  hand  has  struck  one  more  blow  for  liberty." 
Before  the  deputation  could  fulfil  its  mission,  he 
died  in  Berlin,  and  was  buried  in  the  cemetery  of 
the  Jerusalem  Church,     edwakd  "\v.  oilman. 

THOMSON,  Andrew,  D.D.,  Scotch  Presbyte- 
rian ;  b.  at  Sanquhar,  Dumfriesshire,  July  11, 
1779;  d.  in  Edinburgh,  Feb.  9,  1831.  He  was 
graduated  at  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  and 
at  his  death  was  pastor  of  St.  George's  Church, 
Edinburgh.  He  made  a  memorable  attack  upon 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  for  circu- 
lating the  Apocrypha.  He  "  opposed  the  abuses 
of  lay-patronage  in  the  Churcli  of  Scotland,  effec- 
tually denounced  British  colonial  slavery  and 
other  evils,  and  did  much  to  promote  education, 
morality,  and  evangelical  religion  in  Scotland " 
(Allibone).  He  published  several  volumes  of  ser- 
mons and  lectures :  for  list,  see  Allibone's  Dic- 
tionary, s.  v.  The  memorial  volume  of  Sermons 
and  Sacramental  Exhortations  (Edinburgh,  1831, 
Boston,  1832)  contains  his  memoir. 

THOMSON,  Edward,  D.D.,  Methodist-Episco- 
pal bishop;  b.  at  Portsea,  Eng.,  Oct.  12,  1810; 
d.  at  "Wheeling,  AV.  Va.,  March  22,  1870.  He 
with  his  father  came  to  America  in  1818,  and 
settled  in  Wooster,  O.,  1820.  He  was  graduated 
in  medicine  at  the  university  of  Pennsylvania  in 
1829.  Brought  up  a  Baptist,  he  joined  the  Meth- 
odist Church,  December,  1831,  and  was  admitted 
to  the  Annual  Conference  in  1831.  From  1838 
to  1813  he  had  charge  of  the  Norwalk  Seminary, 
Ohio;  from  1844  to  1810  he  was  editor  of  the 
Ladies'  Repository;  from  1810  to  1860,  president 
of  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  University  ;  and  from  1860 
to  1864,  editor  of  the  New -York  Christian  Advo- 
cate. In  1861  he  was  elected  bishop,  and  in  that 
capacity  made  an  extensive  tour  through  Europe 
and  the  East.  Among  his  publications  may  be 
mentioned  Educational  Essays,  new  ed.,  Cincin- 
nati, 1856;  Moral  anil  Ri-lii/inus  Essays,  1S5G; 
Ecidences  of  Revealed  Religion  ;  Our  Oriental  Mis- 
sions,—  India,  China,  and  Buhjaria,  2  vols. 

THOMSON,  James,  b.  at  Ednam,  in  Roxburgh- 
shire, Sept.  11,  1700  ;  d.  at  Kew  Lane,  near  Rich- 
mond, Aug.  27,  1748 ;  studied  at  Edinburgh,  and 
went  to  London  1724 ;  held  government  posts, 
and  was  patronized  by  the  Prince  of  Wales ; 
wrote  The  Seasons,  1726-30;  Liberty,  1735-36; 
The  Castle  of  Indolence,  174s ;  several  tragedies, 
etc.  Memorable  here  for  A  Hymn  on  the  Seasons 
and  A  Paraphrase  on  the  Latter  Part  of  the  Sixth 
Chapter  of  St.  Matthew.  ¥.  M.  BIRD. 

THO'RAH  (the  law).     1.   The  Feast  of  the  Law. 

—  On  the  evening  of  the  eighth  day,  which  con- 
cludes the  feast  of  tabernacles,  commences  what 
is  called  the  "Feast  of  the  Rejoicing  of  the  La^," 

—  which  fitly  celebrates  the  termination  of  the 
year,  —  by  reading  of  the  law  and  the  beginning 
of  another  cycle.  Two  of  the  richest  men  of  the 
synagogue  are  chosen  to  perform  the  ceremonies 
connected  with  the  festival.  The  first,  called  the 
"  Bridegroom  of  the  Law,"  after  the  singing  by 
the  cantor  of  a  long  Hebrew  formula  of  address, 
reads  Deut.  xxxiii.  27-xxxiv.  12,  the  closing  verses 
of  the  Pentateuch:  the  other,  called  the  "Bride- 
groom of  Genesis,"  after  a  similar  introduction, 
reads  Gen.  i.-ii.  3.  The  two  "  bridegrooms  " 
distribute  alms  and  presents.  The  festival  is  of 
Babylonish  origin. 
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2.  The  Writing  of  the  Law-scrnll.i,  being  an 
honorable  and  important  work,  can  only  be 
intrusted  to  a  grown-up  and  experienced  man. 
The  scrolls  are  made  of  parchment  prepared  ex- 
pressly i'or  the  purpose  by  a  -lew  from  the  hide 
of  a  clean  animal  slaughtered  by  a  Jew.  It  must 
not  be  so  porous  or  1liin  as  to  allow  (he  writing 
to  show  through.  The  leaves  should  lie  joined 
by  gut-string  from  a  clean  animal ;  but  silk  may, 
if  necessary,  be  used.  If  <•  thread  breaks,  it  can 
be  once  joined:  if  it  breaks  ae,ain,  it  must  he 
thrown  aside.  The  leaves  thus  fastened  together 
are  rolled  upon  a  wooden  rod  with  wooden  or 
silver  handles.  Each  leaf  has  an  upper  margin 
not  less  than  three  fingers  broad,  and  a  lower  not 
less  than  four,  and  a  space  between  every  two 
columns  two  fingers  broad.  No  column  must  be 
wider  than  half  the  height  of  the  leaf,  nor  have 
less  than  forty-eight,  or  more  than  sixty  lines. 
Xo  line  must  be  longer  than  three  four-syllable 
words,  or  have  space  for  more  than  thirty  letters. 
The  leaf  is  lined  before  the  writing  begins.  The 
ink  is  made  of  lampblack,  oil,  or  grease,  and 
pounded  charcoal,  with  honey;  and  the  mass  is 
then  thoroughly  dried.  The  ink  is  prepared  for 
use  by  being  moistened  with  water  colored  by 
gall-nuts.  The  writing-instrument  is  a  stylus. 
The  sample  to  be  copied  must  be  fully  correct. 
Xo  word  may  be  divided.  The  square  character 
is  the  only  one  used.  They  must  be  placed  equi- 
distantly.  The  letters  ;•,  J,  1,  :,  a,  S,  Iff  must  have 
each  three  little  strokes;  n,  little  points  on  the 
head  ;  2  should  have  in  it  a  double  broken  line,  as 
if  two  -'p's''  were  written  one  within  the  other. 
Where  the  sign  3  stands,  there  must  be  a  space 
left  of  three,  where  £3,  of  nine,  letters;  for  these 
signs  marked  off  the  sections.  At  the  close  of 
the  book  there  must  be  left  a  space  of  four  lines. 
AVith  particular  care  the  sacred  name  "Jehovah" 
(Din-)  is  to  be  written.  Before  beginning,  the 
pen  must  be  wiped,  then  dipped  carefully  in  the 
ink,  so  that  it  may  not  blot.  No  word  must 
the  scribe  speak  while  writing  it  and  the  next 
three  words,  not  even  if  the  king  spoke  to  him. 
If  in  the  copy  a  mistake  is  made,  it  must  be  cor- 
rected within  thirty  days  :  otherwise  the  copy  can- 
not be  used.  If  there  are  more  than  four  mistakes 
on  a  leaf,  it  must  be  discarded.  Every  Jew  must 
either  write  a  roll,  or  have  one  written.  If  he 
inherits  one,  he  cannot  sell  it,  except  for  money 
to  support  himself  during  his  studies,  or  to  pay 
his  wedding-expenses,  or  to  buy  his  freedom.  A 
thoroughly  correct  law-roll  is  the  object  of  espe- 
cial respect.  So  long  as  it  is  open,  no  one  may 
spit,  move  out  his  foot,  or  turn  his  back.  AVhen 
it  is  carried  by,  all  must  stand.  The  bearer  must 
assume  the  attitude  of  the  profoimdest  rever- 
ence. It  is  defilement  to  touch  the  text  with  the 
naked  finger :  therefore  a  hand  holding  a  silver 
stylus  is  used  to  trace  the  words  with  in  the 
public  reading.  To  pack  up  the  rolls,  and  carry 
them  upon  beasts  of  burden,  is  forbidden  :  they 
must  be  carried  by  riders,  and  close  to  their 
hearts.  LEYREK. 

THORN,  The  Conference  of  (Colloi/uium  mri- 
lativum),  took  place  in  1640.  In  Poland  the 
attempt  at  reconciling  the  various  Christian  de- 
nominations was  not  altogether  fruitless.  The 
Bohemian  Brethren  and  the  Reformed  entered 
into   community  with   each   other  in  1555.      A 


consensus  was  established  between  those  two  par- 
ties on  the  one  side,  and  the  Lutherans  on  the 
other,  in  1570;  and  in  1573  the  Pu.r  JJissitlmtimn, 
a  kind  of  toleration  act,  became  part  of  the  Polish 
constitution.  Nevertheless,  the  arrogance  and 
intrigues  of  the  Jesuits  every  now  and  then  pro- 
duced great  irritation,  and  utterances  of  jealousy 
and  rancor  were  by  no  means  wanting.  As  now, 
the  overwhelming'  majority  of  the  population  of 
Poland  proper  was  Roman  Catholic,  while  in  the 
two  greatest  tiefs  of  the  Polish  crown  (Courland 
and  Prussia)  the  majority  of  the  population  was 
evangelical,  it  became  to  the  king  of  Poland  a 
problem  of  the  greatest  political  moment  to  pre- 
vent an  open  and  general  outburst  of  dbcord. 
For  this  purpose,  Ladislaus  IV.  invited  twenty- 
eight  representatives  of  each  of  the  three  Chris- 
tian denominations  found  in  his  realm  to  meet  at 
Thorn,  and  by  a  congress  of  three  months'  dura- 
tion to  try  to  come  to  some  general  agreement. 
The  most  prominent  among  the  Roman-Catholic 
representatives  were  Bi.diop  Georg  Tyszkiewicz 
of  Samogitia;  the  Jesuit,  (iregory  Schonhof;  the 
Carmelite,  Hieronvmus  Cyrus  a  St.  Ilyacintho; 
and  the  former  Protestant,  Bartholomew  Nigri- 
nus,  preacher  in  Dantzig :  among  the  Reformed, 
Johann  Bergius,  court-preacher  to  the  elector  of 
Brandenburg  ;  Fr.  Reichel  from  Franci'ort-on-the- 
Oder;  Amos  Comenius,  bishop  of  the  Moravian 
Brethren  ;  Johann  Bythner,  superintendent  of 
Great  Poland ;  and  Zbigneus  Gorayski,  castellan 
of  Culm:  among  the  Lutherans,  Hulsemann  from 
Wittenberg  ;  Calovius  and  Botsack  from  Dantzig ; 
Georg  Calixtus  from  Helmstadt;  Mich.  Behm 
from  Konigsberg;  and  Sig.  Giildenstern,  starost 
of  Sturm.  The  conference  opened  Aug.  18,  1645, 
under  the  presidency  of  Prince  Georg  Ossolinski, 
chancellor  of  the  Polish  crown,  and  closed  Nov. 
21,  same  year.  No  result  was  arrived  at.  The 
Lutherans  showed  the  same  unmitigated  hatred 
to  the  Reformed  as  to  the  Roman  Catholics. 
They  began  wdth  foul  intriguing  among  them- 
selves, in  order  to  exclude  Calixtus,  whom  they 
knew  to  be  in  favor  of  a  union,  from  any  active 
participation  in  the  debate.  They  went  on  dis- 
turbing the  business  of  the  assembly  with  ridicu- 
lous questions  of  etiquette  (who  should  sit  on 
the  front  seats,  —  the  Lutherans,  or  the  Reformed; 
who  should  make  the  opening  prayer,  —  a  Luther- 
an, or  a  Reformed,  etc.);  but  they  were  finally 
debarred  from  participating  in  the  debate,  as  the 
other  representatives  chose  to  speak  Polish,  which 
the  Lutheran  theologians  did  not  understand. 
The  principal  points  of  controversy  between  the 
Reformed  and  the  Roman  Catholics  were  the 
demand  of  the  former  to  style  themselves  catho- 
lici,  and  the  refusal  of  the  latter  to  incorporate 
with  the  oflicial  acts  of  the  conference  the  Con- 
fession which  the  Reformed  had  presented  to  the 
assembly,  and  which  had  been  read  in  a  general 
session,  —  the  so-called  Dccliimlio  Thorimicnsis. 
The  Roman.  Catholics  were,  as  Schonhof  hap- 
pened to  intimate,  afraid  that  their  own  flock,  by 
reading  the  Reformed  Confession  in  the  report, 
should  find  it  too  sensible,  and  lose  something  of 
their  fanaticism.  The  assembly  separated,  how- 
ever, with  many  courteous  compliments:  whence 
if  has  been  called  caritatievm. 

Lit.  —  The  official  Acta  Conventits  Tkoruniensis 
(Warsaw,   1646)   are  very  defective.      A  better 
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report  is  given  in  Calovius,  Historia  syncrelistica, 
though  it  is  full  of  printing  errors.  The  publi- 
cation of  the  acts  gave,  of  course,  rise  to  some 
bitter  controversies.  There  appeared  a  C'aloin- 
ische  Relation,  of  which  Hulsemarm  wrote  a 
Wklirlei/img  :  also  Calixtus  wrote  a  Widerlegung 
against  Weller,  Helmstiidt,  1651.  See  Herixo  : 
JJeilrage  zur  (,'cschirlile  tier  reformirten  Kirche  in 
/'rtu.vrn,  Berlin,  17S7  ;  Krasixski':  History  of  the 
Rifnrmalion  in  Poland,  Lond.,  1S12.        HENKE. 

THORNDIKE,  Herbert,  is  supposed  to  have 
been  born  in  1508,  but  no  satisfactory  proof  of 
this  date  can  be  found;  nor  is  it  known  where  he 
was  first  educated,  it  being  certain,  however,  that 
he  became  -a  pensioner  at  Cambridge  in  1613, 
and  a  Trinity-College  scholar  the  following  year. 
He  was  made  canon  "of  Lincoln  in  1636;  vicar 
of  Claybrooke,  Leicestershire,  in  1639;  rector  of 
liarley  in  Hertfordshire,  1642;  master  of  Sidney 
College  in  1613.  Being  a  stanch  Churchman  of 
the  Anglo-Catholic  type,  he  was  ejected  from  his 
preferments  during  the  civil  wars,  but  restored  to 
them  at  the  Restoration.  He,  however,  resigned 
them  on  being  appointed  a  stall  at  'Westminster 
Abbey  in  1661.  He  published  a  Hebrew,  Syriac, 
and  Arabic  lexicon  in  1635,  assisted  Walton  in 
the  preparation  of  his  Polyglot  during  the  Com- 
monwealth, and  designed  an  edition  of  Origen, 
which  he  did  not  execute.  He  also  entered  into 
plans  for  preserving  and  restoring  episcopal  insti- 
tutions in  those  unsettled  times.  He  assisted  at 
the  Savoy  Conference  in  1661,  and  had  a  share  in 
the  revision  of  the  Prayer-Book  the  same  year, 
being  then  a  member  of  convocation.  He  re- 
sumed his  residence  at  Cambridge,  in  broken 
health,  in  1662,  and  afterwards  divided  his  time 
between  the  univei'sity  and  the  abbey.  The 
plague  drove  him  from  Cambridge  in  1666 ;  after 
'which  he  vacated  his  fellowship,  and  died  at 
Chiswiek  in  1672.  lie  is  best  known  by  his  writ- 
ings, and  must  be  regarded  as  the  most  learned, 
the  most  systematic,  and  the  most  powerful  advo- 
cate of  Anglo-Catholic  theology  and  High-Church 
principles  in  the  seventeenth  century.  His  theo- 
logical works,  which  include  a  number  of  trea- 
tises, have  been  collected  in  the  Oxford  edition 
of  six  volumes,  1841-57.  This  edition  presents  a 
model  of  editorship ;  being  enriched  with  explana- 
tory notes,  which  form  a  guide  to  the  study  of 
controversial  theology  in  general,  and  not  only 
as  it  appeared  in  Thorndike's  day.  The  book 
which  most  succinctly  unfolds  his  scheme  is  en- 
titled A n  Epilogue  to  the  Tragedy  of  the  Church 
of  England  (16">0),  in  which  he  treats  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  Christian  truth,  the  covenant  of  grace, 
and  the  laws  of  the  church.  The  covenant  of 
grace  is  his  central  idea.  He  dwells  upon  the 
condition  of  the  covenant  as  being  baptism,  the 
necessity  of  the  covenant  as  arising  out  of  origi- 
nal sin,  the  mediator  of  the  covenant  as  the  divine 
Christ,  and  the  method  of  the  covenant  as  an 
economy  of  grace.  1  n  the  treatment  of  this  branch, 
he  brings  out  the  Anglican  doctrines  of  salvation 
as  distinguished  from  those  of  Puritanism,  his 
trains  of  thought  are  prolix  and  excursive,  and 
bis  style  is  crabbed  and  unreadable.  His  works 
could  never  be  popular,  but  they  demand  the 
attention  of  all  who  would  be  accomplished  theo- 
logical scholars  [see  Sti.ugiitox:  Religion  in  Eng- 
land,  1  ssl,  6  vols.  (Index)].      JOHN  STOUGHTON".' 


THORNTON,  Robert  H.,  D.D.,  an  early,  ear- 
nest, and  laborious  minister  of  the  Canadian 
Presbyterian  Church ;  b.  in  the  parish  of  West 
Calder,  Scotland,  April,  1806  ;  d.  in  Oshawa,  Can., 
Feb.  11,  1875.  He  was  descended  from  a  godly 
ancestry.  His  father  was  an  elder  in  the  church, 
and  his  mother  was  a  woman  of  singular  piety. 
At  the  early  age  of  fourteen  he  became  the  as- 
sistant of  his  elder  brother,  Patrick,  as  a  teacher 
of  a  school  in  Falkirk,  where,  with  great  diligence 
and  self-denial,  he  prosecuted  his  classical  studies. 
He  entered  the  university  of  Edinburgh  well  pre- 
pared, and  took  a  high  place  in  his  classes.  He 
obtained  the  warm  commendation  of  the  profess- 
ors, specially  of  Professor  Wilson,  who  character- 
izes him  in  a  certificate  as  "  a  most  able  student." 
Attracted  by  the  fame  of  Dr.  Thomas  Chalmers, 
he  attended  a  session  at  St.  Andrews.  In  1829 
he  entered  the  Divinity  Hall  of  the  Secession 
Church  in  Glasgow,  and  for  four  years  attended 
the  lectures  of  Dr.  Dick  and  Dr.  Mitchell,  nomina 
nobilissima.  In  1833  he  was  licensed  and  or- 
dained as  a  missionary  to  Canada.  He  began 
his  labors  in  that  province  in  July,  1833,  along 
the  north  shore  of  Lake  Ontario,  a  territory  at 
that  time  wild,  and  sparsely  settled.  He  was 
installed  as  pastor  of  a  congregation  in  the  town- 
ship of  "Whitby,  which  formed  the  centre  of  his 
widely  extended  evangelistic  and  missionary  cir- 
cuit. His  labors  extended  for  fifty  miles  along 
the  lake-shore,  and  as  far  northward  as  settlers 
were  to  be  found.  His  labors  were  arduous  and 
most  abundant.  He  organized  many  stations 
which  are  now  large  and  prosperous  congrega- 
tions. He  was  among  the  foremost  in  every  good 
work,  a  fearless  and  vigorous  advocate  of  temper- 
ance at  a  time  when  a  man  needed  the  courage 
of  his  convictions  to  withstand  the  reproaches  of 
his  friends  and  the  assaults  of  the  vile.  His 
efforts  in  the  cause  of  general  education  were  sec- 
ond to  few ;  and  every  movement  for  the  social, 
intellectual,  and  civil  improvement  of  society, 
found  in  him  a  ready  and  eloquent  supporter. 
He  lectured  frequently  and  gratuitously  in  all 
sections  of  the  country,  and  was  for  a  time  the 
able  and  efficient  agent  of  the  Bible  Society.  He 
held  a  prominent  place  in  the  esteem  of  the  com- 
munity, and  was  fully  appreciated  by  the  church, 
and  his  brethren  in  the  ministry.  He  was  for 
many  years  clerk  of  his  presbytery,  and  occupied 
the  moderator's  chair  of  the  synod.  In  1859  the 
College  of  Princeton,  N.J.,  conferred  on  him  the 
honorary  title  of  D.D.,  —  an  honor  well  bestowed. 

After  a  most  active  and  widely  extended  min- 
istry of  forty-two  years,  and  a  life  of  varied  and 
valuable  services  as  a  citizen,  patriot,  and  phi- 
lanthropist, Dr.  Thornton  died  of  pneumonia, 
after  a  few  days'  illness.  Thoroughly  devoted 
to  his  life-work,  happy  in  his  family,  revered  by 
his  congregation,  honored  by  his  brethren,  he  has 
left  a  stainless  memory  as  a  legacy  to  his  chil- 
dren and  to  the  church.  His  congregation  erect- 
ed a  monument  to  his  memory.  The  motto  of 
his  life,  however,  was  "  Prodesse  quam  conspi- 
ceri."  .  WILLIAM   ORirlSTON. 

THORNWELL,  James  Henley,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  one 

of  the  most  eminent  of  the  divines,  educators, 
and  polemics  which  the  South  has  produced ;  b. 
in  Marlborough  District,  S.C.,  Dec.  !),  1812  ;  d.  at 
Charlotte,  X.C.,  Aug.  1,  1802.     To  his  mother,  a 
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woman  of  gr.eat  intelligence,  piety,  and  strength 
of  character,  he  acknowledged  bis  indebtedness, 
when  in  the  zenith  of  his  fame  he  spoke  of  her 
in  a  public  address  as  one  "who  had  taught  him 
from  his  cradle  the  eternal  principles  of  grace." 
as  they  were  contained  in  the  Confession  of  Faith 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

Notwithstanding  the  hinderances  of  early  pov- 
erty, he  obtained  the  elements  of  i  good  educa- 
tion under  the  training  of  an  excellent  teacher, 
and  soon  displayed  such  original  gonitis  and  ca- 
pacity for  acquisition  as  to  attract  the  attention, 
and  secure  the  patronage,  of  two  noble  men,  whose 
honor  it  was  to  furnish  him  with  every  facility 
for  the  prosecution  of  his  studies,  and  whose  re- 
ward was  in  the  distinction  to  which  he  attained 
as  a  scholar,  professor,  pastor,  and  theologian. 
While  a  student  of  South-Carolina  College,  Co- 
lumbia, before  his  seventeenth  birthday,  his  dia- 
lectic talent,  his  passionate  love  for  the  classics, 
and  his  devotion  to  metaphysical  studies,  united 
with  an  extraordinary  power  of  abstraction  and 
mental  concentration,  together  with  a  capacity  for 
long-continued  application  without  rest  or  sleep, 
gave  presage  of  the  distinction  he  was  afterwards 
to  win  on  every  arena  to  which  duty  summoned 
him. 

It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  in  his  history, 
that  with  the  knowledge  of  the  fact  fully  before 
him  that  his  generous  patrons  had  destined  him 
to  the  study  of  the  law,  neither  of  them  at  the 
time  professors  of  religion,  and  not  yet  being  a 
professor  himself,  he  came  to  the  unalterable  de- 
cision, that,  inasmuch  as  it  was  the  duty  of  every 
one  to  devote  his  life  to  the  glory  of  God  and 
the  good  of  man,  he  could  best  fulfil  the  end  of 
his  being  by  becoming  a  minister  of  the  gospel. 
Three  years  after  this  he  became  a  member  of 
the  church ;  and  then,  after  spending  about  two 
years  in  the  business  of  teaching,  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  his  great  design  he  went  first  to  the  theo- 
logical seminary  at  Andover,  Mass.,  but,  without 
matriculating  there,  he  repaired  to  Cambridge, 
where,  in  the  divinity  school  of  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, he  commenced  the  study  of  Hebrew  and 
biblical  literature.  But,  finding  the  climate  too 
cold  for  his  constitution,  after  a  few  months'  stay 
he  returned  to  South  Carolina. 

He  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  presbytery  of 
Harmony  in  ls:j  1.  His  first  pastorate  was  in 
Lancaster,  in  the  presbytery  of  Bethel. 

In  1837  he  was  elected  to  a  professorship  in 
Columbia  College,  South  Carolina.  In  18:59  he 
resigned  his  chair  in  that  institution  to  become 
pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Columbia, 
but  was  recalled  to  the  college  in  1841,  and  re- 
mained connected  with  it  as  professor  or  presi- 
dent, witli  a  few  intervals  of  service  elsewhere, 
for  fifteen  years. 

At  the  close'  of  185.3  he  was  transferred  from 
the  college  to  the  theological  seminary;  and  the 
beginning  of  185.S  found  him,  in  what  was  per- 
haps the  noblest  sphere  of  his  life,  in  the  chair 
of  didactic  and  polemic  theology,  and  also  editor 
of  the  Southern  Quarterly  Jleneir. 

Twice,  during  his  life  Dr.  Thorn  well  visited 
Europe.  Ten  times  he  represented  his  presbytery 
in  the  General  Assembly;  and  he  was  moderator 
of  the  assembly  [Old-School  Branch]  which  met 
in  Richmond,  Va.,  in  1817. 


It  was  at  the  assembly  held  in  Rochester,  N.Y. 
[180(1],  that  the  great  debate  between  himself  and 
the  Rev.  Charles  Hodge,  D.D.,  took  place,  on  the 
subject  of  church  boards. 

Dr.  Tbornwell  took  a  leading  part  in  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Southern  General  Assembly  in  1861. 
On  the  1st  of  August,  l.s(!i>,  he  died  in  Charlotte, 
N.C.,  where  he  had  gone  to  meet  his  wounded 
sou,  then  a  soldier  in  the  Confederate  army.  He 
was  taken  away  in  the  meridian  of  his  fame  and 
usefulness,  not  yet  having  completed  his  fiftieth 
year,  his  last  words  being  those  of  wonder  and 
praise. 

The  collected  writings  of  Dr.  Thornwell,  edited 
by  Rev.  James  B.  Adg'er,  D.D..  Richmond,  1871- 
73,  are  contained  in  four  volumes,  the  first  of 
which  is  entitled  Theological :  the  second,  Theo- 
liif/iciit  and  Ethical;  the  third.  Theological  and 
Cmitniversitd  :  and  the  fourth,  Ecclesiastical.  See 
his  Life  and  Letters,  by  B.  M.  Palmei;,  Rich- 
mond,'1875.  '  MOSES  D.  IIOGE. 

THREE-CHAPTER  CONTROVERSY,  The, 
was  intimately  connected  with  the  Monophysite 
Controversy.  Theodorus  Ascidas,  bishop  oi  Cae- 
sarea  in  Cappadoeia,  a,  devoted  Origenist,  repre- 
sented to  the  Emperor  Justinian  that  many  of  the 
Monophysites  might  be  won  for  the  church  if 
some  action  were  taken  against  the  chief  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Antiochian  (Xestorian)  theology. 
The  emperor  issued  an  edict  in  511  condemning 
the  so-called  "  Three  Chapters  "  which  Theodore 
proposed,  (1)  the  person  and  writings  of  Theodore 
of  Mopsuestia,  (2)  tha  writings  of  Theodoret  in 
defence  of  Nestorius,  and  (3)  the  letter  which 
Ibas  was  said  to  have  written  to  the  Persian 
Maris.  Theodore  had  died  at  peace  with  the 
church,  and  Theodoret  and  Ibas  had  been  express- 
ly recognized  as  orthodox  by  the  Council  of  Chal- 
cedon  (451).  Thus  the  support  of  the  "  Three 
Chapters  "  implied  a  partial  condemnation  of  the 
Council  of  Chalcedon.  The  Greek  bishops  yield- 
ed assent  after  a  public  resistance.  Pope  Yigili- 
us  wavered,  but  in  518  condemned  the  Three 
Chapters  in  the  Judicalum,  but  at  the  same  time 
insisted  on  the  authority  of  the  Council  of  Chal- 
cedon. The  Latin  Church,  however,  tenaciously 
resisted  the  condemnation,  and  a  synod  of  Car- 
thage excluded  Yigilius  from  chinch  communion. 
Vigilius  subsequently  withdrew  the  Judicalum, 
refused  to  be  present  at  the  second  Council  of 
Constantinople  (553),  in  which  the  Three-Chapter 
Controversy  was  considered,  and  in  a.  decree  of 
May  14,  553  (Constiluluiu  de  trilnis  capitulis),  ex- 
pressly protested  against  the  condemnation  of  the, 
"Three  Chapters."  The  Council  of  Constantino- 
ple, however,  followed  the  wishes  of  the  emperor. 
The  Greek  churches  accepted  the  decision  con- 
firming the  condemnation  of  the  articles.  The 
Roman  Church  fell  in,  anil  in  559  the  North 
African  Church  gave  its  assent.  But  the  recog- 
nition of  the  authority  of  this  council  by  Vigilius 
anil  I'elagius  was  the  occasion  of  the  separation 
of  the  churches  of  Northern  Italy,  with  Aquileja 
and  Milan  at  their  head,  from  the  Roman  Church. 
The  schism  continued  till  the  pontificate  of 
Gregory  the  Great.  The  Latin  Church  takes  very 
little  notice  of  the  fifth  (Ecumenical  Council 
(Second  Council  of  Constantinople). 

Lit. — Mansi:    Coll.  Coricil.    am/iliss,   ix.  ;  Li- 
bekatus  :  lireriarnm  causal  Neat,  el  Euli/cli..  Paris, 
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1075;  and  in  Migne,  Latin.  Patrol,  lxviii.  ; 
Facuxdus  Hermiaxe  :  Pro  defens.  trium  cupit., 
in  Migne,  Lot.  Patrol.,  lxvii. ;  Hefele  :  Cnncilien- 
j,,d.,  ii.  798-921.  I'd  ed.  w.  holler. 

THUGS  (Hindi,  Thugna,  "to  deceive"),  an  or- 
ganized body  of  secret  assassins  and  thieves,  who 
for  many  years  had  been  the  terror  of  India. 
They  were*  worshippers  of  the  bloody  goddess 
Kali,  who  presided  over  impure  love  and  death. 
Roaming  about  through  the  country,  they  usually 
strangled  their  victims  by  a  skilful  use  of  the 
handkerchief.  They  devoted  one-third  of  their 
plunder  to  their  tutelary  divinity.  The  adminis- 
tration of  Lord  William  Bentinck  (1828-35)  suc- 
ceeded in  putting  an  end  to  their  dreaded  deeds. 
See  Capt.  Sleemax  :  Ramuseeana,  or  a  Vocabu- 
lary of  the  Peculiar  Language  used  by  the  Thugs, 
1830:  Meadows  Taylor:  The  Confessions  of  a 
Thui/,  London,  1858. 

THUMMIM.     See  Ur.m  and  Tiiumjieu. 

THURIBLE,  THURIBULUM,  or  THYMIATE- 
RIUM,  a  vessel  for  burning  incense,  a  censer, 
generally  made  of  precious  metal,  in  the  form  of 
a  vase,  with  a  pierced  cover,  and  suspended  in 
three  chains  for  swinging.  In  this  form,  how- 
ever, the  thurible  is  not  found  until  the  twelfth 
century.  The  thuribles  which  Constantine  pre- 
sented to  the  churches  of  Rome,  or  Chosroes  to 
the  churches  of  Constantinople,  must,  by  reason 
of  their  weight,  have  been  stationary. 

THURIFICATI.     Sec  Lapsed. 

TH  YATI'RA,  a  city  of  Asia  Minor,  on  the  north- 
ern border  of  Lydia,  near  the  road  from  Perga- 
uiuiu  to  Sardis,  which  was  about  twenty-seven 
miles  distant.  The  Lycus  flows  near  it.  Its  early 
names  were  Pelopia,  Semiramis,  and  Euhippia. 
Lydia,  the  seller  of  purple  stuffs,  who  received 
Paul  so  kindly,  came  from  Thyatira  (Acts  xvi.  11). 
Dyeing  was  apparently  an  extensive  industry  there, 
and  the  scarlet  cloth  now  produced  there  is  very 
famous.  Lydia  very  likely  belonged  to  the  dyers' 
guild.  She  was  probably  helpful  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  church  of  Thyatira,  if  not  the  found- 
er. This  church  was  honored  with  one  of  the 
Epistles  of  Revelation  (ii.  18-29).  Some  com- 
mentators explain  "the  woman  Jezebel"  as  the 
sibyl  Sambatha,  whose  fane  stood  outside  the 
walls.  The  modern  city  is  called  Ak-Hissar 
("  white  castle  "),  and  numbers  some  twenty  thou- 
sand. 

TIARA,  a  head-dress  worn  by  the  Pope  on  sol- 
emn occasions,  consisting  of  a  high  cap  of  gold- 
cloth, encircled  with  three  crowns,  and  provided, 
like  the  mitre,  with  two  flaps  hanging  down  the 
neck.  The  original  tiara  had  only  a  golden  circle 
along  the  nether  brim.  John  XIII.  (905)  added 
the  first  crown;  Boniface  VIII.  (1295),  the  sec- 
ond; and  Benedict  XIII.  (1335),  the  third. 

TIBERIAS,  the  modern  Tuberieh,  stands  on 
the  western  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  at  a  point 
where  the  cliffs,  generally  surrounding  the  lake, 
retreat  from  the  waters,  and  form  an  open  plain. 
It  was  built  by  Herod  Vntipas,  and  named  after 
the  Roman  Emperor  Tiberius  ;  and  it  was  the  capi- 
tal of  Galilee  from  that  time  till  the  reign  of 
Herod  Agrippa  II.,  who  removed  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment hack  to  its  old  place  at  Sepphoris.  As 
Herod  Antipas  was  educated  in  Rome,  the  city 
he  built  was,  with  its  palaces,  theatres,  gymnasi- 
ums, etc.,  more  Roman  than  Jew  ish,  and  the  strict 


orthodox  Jews  felt  a  kind  of  aversion  to  it.  This 
may  explain  why  Christ,  who  spent  most  of  his 
time  in  Galilee,  never  visited  the  city,  though 
perhaps,  also,  the  fate  of  John  the  Baptist  may 
have  been  the  reason.  The  city  is  mentioned  three 
times  in  the  New  Testament,  —  John  vi.  1,  23, 
xxi.  1.  During  the  war  with  Rome,  it  played,  on 
account  of  its  fortifications,  quite  an  important 
part ;  and  when,  in  the  middle  of  the  second  cen- 
tury, it  was  the  seat  of  the  Sanhedrin,  removed 
thither  from  Jamnia,  it  became  one  of  the  four 
holy  cities  of  the  Jews.  At  present  it  has  some 
four  thousand  inhabitants,  of  whom  about  one- 
quarter  are  Jews,  the  rest  Mohammedans  and 
Christians.  It  stands  at  the  northern  end  of  the 
plain  ;  but  the  ruins  extend  far  away  to  the  south- 
ern end,  where  are  the  famous  warm  baths  which 
are  mentioned  by  Pliny. 

TIG'LATH-PILE'SER  (Heb.,  i?^73  rbjfi,  also 
-ipSn  rhir\,  iDNJ^a  ruSn,  -ip^a  ruSn,  (Author- 
ized Version,  "  Tiglath-Pilneser"),  LXX.,  BajAatf- 
(fiEXXaoup,  QalyadtyE'AAacup,  Qe}2.ad<pe?iAaoup,  Qey2.a<paX- 
Aaoup,  QayluS  fyalvaodp,  etc.  ;  Assyr.,  Tukiat-apal- 
ehrrra,  "  (My)  trust  (is)  the  son  of  the  house  of 
favor,"  or  "house  of  assembling;"  apal-esarra  is 
probably  a  title  of  the  god  Adar),  the  second 
Assyrian  king  of  that  name,  who  reigned  B.C. 
715-727,  and  is  identical  with  Pul  (Heb.,  S^S  ; 
LXX.,  $uvX,  ^nAuf,  <ba/uJx,  $ova),  —  see  below, — 
is  mentioned  under  one  or  other  of  these  names 
in  six  passages  of  the  Bible  (2  Kings  xv.  19,  29, 
xvi.  7-10;  1  Chron.  v.  6,  20;  2  Chron.  xxviii. 
20),  and  as  "  Tuklat-apal-esarra  "  in  various  Assyr- 
ian inscriptions. 

The  identity  of  Tiglath-pileser  and  Pul  appears 
from  the  following  grounds.  (1)  The  Bible  and 
the  inscriptions  agree  in  making  Azariah  of 
Judah  and  Menahem  of  Israel  contemporaries. 
As  the  Assyrian  king  contemporary  with  both, 
the  Bible  names  Pul ;  the  inscriptions,  Tiglath- 
pileser.  (2)  The  inscriptions  leave  no  room  for 
Pul  as  a  king  distinct  from  Tiglath-pileser.  The 
Eponym  Canon,  or  list  of  Assyrian  officials  who 
gave  names  to  the  successive  years,  and  includes 
the  kings,  does  not  allude  to  him  ;  and  the  hy- 
pothesis of  a  break  in  the  list,  resulting  in  the 
omission  of  his  name,  is  groundless.  Nor  does 
Tiglath-pileser,  whose  inscriptions  are  numerous 
and  full,  ever  allude  to  such  a  person  as  a  rival 
or  rebel.  (3)  Berossus,  the  Babylonian  priest 
and  historian  (third  century  B.C.),  says  that 
Phul  the  Chaldsean  reigned  before  Sennacherib, 
and  invaded  Judaea.  No  mention  is  made  of  the 
name  Tiglath-pileser.  See  Alex.  Polyhistor  in 
Euseb.  Armen.  Chron. ,  I.  4.  (4)  Poros  (Jlupov),  ac- 
cording to  Ptolemy's  Canon,  became  king  of  Baby- 
lon in  731.  Por(os)  can  easily  be  the  same  with 
Pill,  as  Persian  inscriptions  give  JJalnru  for  Bdbilu, 
Babylon,  etc.  The  Assyrian  inscriptions  tell  us 
that  Tiglath-pileser,  who  called  himself  "  King  of 
Shumer  and  Akkad"  (i.e.,  Southern  and  North- 
ern Babylonia),  reduced  the  Babylonian  princes 
to  subjection  in  731.  (5)  Ptolemy's  Canon  gives 
the  name  of  another  Babylonian  ruler,  Chinziros 
(Xn&pov),  for  the  same  year,  731,  and  puts  it 
before  that  of  Poros.  The  inscriptions  tell  us 
that  among  the  Babylonian  princes  who  did 
homage  to  Tiglath-pileser  in  731  was  Ukinzer. 
(0)  The  inscriptions  tell  us  that  Tiglath-pileser's 
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successor  ascended  the  Assyrian  throne  B.C.  727. 
Ptolemy's  Canon  gives  720  us  the  first  year  of 
Poros'  successor  in  Babylonia.  These  considera- 
tions make  the  identity  of  Pul  with  Tighith- 
pileser  a  matter  of  the  strongest  historical  proba- 
bility. The  name  Pul  was  not  unknown  in 
Assyria,  and  was  probably  the  private  name  of 
this  king,  who  seems  not  to  have  been  the  sou  of 
his  predecessor.  The  name  Tiglath-pileser  would 
then  have  been  assumed  on  his  ascending  the 
throne. 

The  Bible  makes  the  following'  statements 
about  this  king:  (1)  That  he  threatened  the 
northern  kingdom  (Israel),  and  that  Alonahem 
the  king  gave  him  a  thousand  talents  of  silver 
to  secure  his  favor  and  support  (2  Kings  xv.  Ill); 
(2)  That  in  the  days  of  Pekah,  a,  usurper,  the 
second  successor  of  .Menahem,  he  took  Ijon,  Abel- 
beth-maachah,  Janoah,  Kcclesh,  Hazor,  Gilead, 
and  Galilee,  "all  the  land  of  Xaphtali,"  "and 
carried  them  captive  to  Assyria"  (2  Kings  xv. 
•29;  cf.  1  Chron.  v.  (i,  2i.i) ;  (3)  That  Ahaz,  king 
of  Judah,  induced  him  by  homage  and  presents 
to  come  to  his  aid  against  Syria  and  Israel ;  that 
he  captured  Damascus,  carried  the  inhabitants 
away  captive,  and  slew  Rezin  the  king;  and  that 
Ahaz  went  to  Damascus  to  meet  him  (2  Kings 
xvi.  7-10 ;  cf.  2  Chron.  xxviii.  20,  which,  how- 
ever, says,  "  Tiglath-pilneser,  king  of  Assyria, 
came  unto  him  [Ahaz],  and  distressed  him,  but 
strengthened  him  not").  These  statements  are 
partly  explained,  partly  supplemented,  by  the 
inscriptions,  from  which  we  are  enabled  to  give, 
with  approximate  accuracy,  a  sketch  of  Tiglath- 
pileser's  reign.  In  li.C.  71.3,  his  first  regnal  year, 
he  made  a  successful  expedition  to  Babylonia. 
In  711  he  was  occupied  in  the  countries  east  of 
Assyria.  In  713  his  forces  were  engaged,  partly 
in  Armenia,  partly  before  the  city  of  Arpad,  in 
the  land  Chatti,  west  of  the  Euphrates,  receiving- 
tribute  from  the  kings  of  Karkemish,  Tyre,  etc. 
The  years  712-710  were  occupied  in  the  siege  of 
Arpad.  In  710  Hamath  was  punished  for  revolt- 
ing to  '•  Azariah  of  Judah,"  who  was  himself  not 
molested.  This  agrees  with  what  the  Bible  tells 
us  of  Azariah's  formidable  power.  In  739  there 
was  an  expedition  to  the  land  of  Ulluba  and  the  ' 
city  Birtu  (on  the  Euphrates'/).  The  conquered  I 
Hamathites  were  transported  to  Ulluba.  In  73S,  j 
besides  other  conquests,  the  king  received  tribute 
from  Rezin  of  Damascus,  Menahem  of  Israel 
(cf.  2  Kings  xv.  19),  Hiram  of  Tyre,  and  various 
rulers  of  Asia  Minor,  Phoenicia,  and  Arabia..  Tin; 
years  737-735  were  spent  in  the  East ;  but  in  73  1 
the  king  marched  to  Pilista  (Philistia),  taking  in 
Phoenicia,  Israel,  Judah,  Edom,  Moab,  and  Am- 
nion. Before  this  expedition,  or  in  its  early 
stages,  must  be  placed  the  homage,  gifts,  and  en- 
treaties of  Ahaz  (2  Kings  xvi.  7,  8).  Tiglath- 
pileser  speaks,  in  one  inscription,  of  receiving 
tribute  from  "  Ja-u-cha-zl  (Ahaz,  ins<)  of  Judah." 
His  account  of  the  campaign  of  731  (cf.  2  Kings 
xv.  29)  supplements  the  biblical  statement;  for 
he  tells  us  that  he  plundered  the  kingdom  of 
Israel  ("the  land  of  the  house  of  Omri"),  and, 
killing  Pekah  the  king,  set  Hoshea  on  the  throne. 
This  shows  us  what  power  was  at  work  behind 
the  conspiracy  and  usurpation  of  Hoshea  (men- 
tioned 2  Kings  xv.  lilt).  After  this  the  Assyrian 
king  turned  toward  Damascus,  and  besieged  it  for 


two  years,  finally  capturing  it,  and  putting  Rezin 
to  death  (cf.  2  Kings  xvi.  '.)).  It  must  have  been 
at  this  time  that  Ahaz  visited  him  at  Damascus 
(2  Kings  xvi.  10).  In  731  occurred  the  second 
expedition  to  Babylon,  with  the  subjugation  of 
IMerodachbaladan  (see  art.)  and  L'kiu/.er  (see 
above).  730-728  were  spent  in  Assyria.,  where 
the  king's  death  probably  occurred  in  727. 

The  only  difficulty  occasioned  by  the  compari- 
son of  the  biblical  with  the  Assyrian  accounts  of 
this  king  is  a  chronological  one.  He  reigned,, 
according  to  the  Eponym  Canon  (which  is  fixed 
by  its  mention  of  the  solar  eclipse  of  B.C.  703, 
and  by  its  correspondence  with  Ptolemy's  Canon), 
B.C.  7-10-727.  But  the  received  biblical  chro- 
nology puts  the  death  of  his  contemporary,  Aza- 
riah, in  B.C.  7-jS,  and  that  of  iUenahem  B.C.  701. 
It  also  gives  7.')!),  and  not  731,  as  the  date  of 
Pekah 's  death,  putting  the  invasions  of  Judah  by 
Pekah  and  Rezin  in  712-711.  The  discrepancies 
are  in  part  due  to  the  same  causes  which  we  find 
operating  in  the  previous  century,  in  the  times  of 
Ahali,  Jehu,  and  Shalmaneser  II.  (see  Shai.ma- 
kesek),  but  are  connected  in  part  with  some 
special  inaccuracies  in  the  present  text  of  that  sec- 
tion of  Kings  with  which  we  are  here  concerned. 
A  solution  of  the  difficulty  cannot  be  attempted 
here  ;  but  it  must  be  sought  in  the  restoration  of 
correct  numbers  in  the  Hebrew  text,  and  not  in 
a  modification  of  the  Assyrian  dates,  which  are 
here  self-consistent  and  well-attested. 

Lit.  —  E.  Sciikader:  Die  Keilnisehri/lrn  u.  das 
Alte  Testament,  Giessen,  1*72,  2d  ed.,  Iss3  (Eng. 
trans,  in  progress,  18-S3)  ;  Zur  Kritik  d.  lnseliriflen 
Tii/lath-Pileser's  II.,  des  Asarhaddon  und  ilea  Asur- 
kmi/ial,  Berlin,  18S0  (Abhundt.  der  Bed.  Akad., 
1879);  G.  Kawlinson:  Flee  Great  Monarchies  of 
the  Ancient  Eastern  World,  4th  ed.,  London,  1879, 

Nt'W  York,  1SH0.  FRANCIS    BROWX. 

TILLEMONT,  Louis  Sebastien,  Lc   Nain  de,  a 

Roman-Catholic  historian;  b.  in  Paris,  Nov.  30, 
1037  ;  d.  there  Jan.  10,  169S.  He  was  educated  in 
Port- Royal,  shared  the  views  and  fortunes  of  the 
Jansenists,  and  was  consecrated  priest  in  1670. 
[He  took  his  name  from  the  town  of  Tillemont, 
near  Paris,  where  he  was  rector.]  He  devoted 
much  time  to  historical  studies,  and,  after  fur- 
nishing biographies  for  editions  of  several  of  the 
Fathers,  published  the  first  volume  of  his  larger 
work,  Hisloire  des  Jimpcienrs  el  des  autrcs  jirinces 
qui  onl  refine  durant  Les  six  premiers  si'celes  de  I'Erjiisc, 
des  persecutions  i/u'ils  ont  faites  aii.i:  Chretiens,  etc., 
109(1.  He  published  three  more  volumes  of  this 
work  during  his  life.  Two  posthumous  volumes 
were  added.  His  principal  work  was  the  Mfmoires 
/miir  servir  a  Vhistoire  eccles.  des  si.r  premiers  siecles. 
The  first  three  volumes  were  published  at  Paris, 
1091.  Thirteen  others  followed  [till  1712]  after 
the  author's  death,  bringing  the  history  down  to 
f>10.  This  was  the  first  church  history  based  upon 
conscientious  researches  published  in  France  up 
to  that  time.  It  consists  for  the  most  part  of  quo- 
tations from  the  Fathers,  arranged  in  chronological 
order.  The  author's  own  remarks  are  included  in 
brackets,  or  consigned  to  the  foot  of  the  page  as 
notes.  Tillemont's  labors  do  not  satisfy  the  pres- 
ent generation  of  scholarship,  but  were  valuable 
for  their  minuteness  and  care.  C.  SCHMIDT. 

TILLOTSON,  John,  b.  at  Sowerby  in  Yorkshire, 
October,  1030 ;  sou  of  a  clothier,  who  was  a  zeal- 
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ous  Puritan  ;  studied  at  Clare  Hall,  Cambridge, 
where  Puritan  principles  were  inculcated,  and 
where  he  shared  the  same  room  with  Francis  Hol- 
croft,  one  of  the  subsequently  ejected  clergy.  But 
Tillotson  did  not  imbibe  Puritan  doctrines:  he 
rather  leaned  in  what  was  called  the  "  Latitudi- 
narian  "  direction.  The  Cambridge  school  of  di- 
vines, including  Cudworth,  More,  Smith,  Wilkins, 
and  others,  manifested  a  bias  of  that  kind;  and 
they  probably  exerted  an  influence  over  the  future 
archbishop.  Chillingworth,  through  his  writings, 
is  also  said  to  have  moulded  Tillotson 's  opinions. 
Yet  he  appeared  on  the  Presbyterian  side  at  the 
famous  Savoy  Conference,  but  was  too  young  to 
take  any  important  part  in  that  assembly.  How, 
when,  or  where,  lie  was  ordained  is  a  mystery ; 
but  he  was  a  preacher  in  1661,  and  was  offered 
the  church  of  St.  Mary  Aldermanbury  in  1662, 
when  Edmund  Calamy  was  deprived  of  it.  After 
submitting  to  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  he  was 
appointed  to  the  rectory  of  Keddington,  Suffolk, 
and  soon  afterwards  preacher  at  Lincoln's  Inn. 
He  began  as  an  author  in  1664,  by  publishing  a 
sermon  on  The  Wisdom  of  being  Religious,  and 
another  in  1666,  on  The  Rule  of  Faith.  It  was  as 
a  preacher,  and  the  author  of  sermons,  that  he 
became  most  distinguished  ;  his  plain,  almost 
colloquial  style,  free  from  learned  quotations, 
artificial  arrangement,  and  endless  subdivisions, 
making  him  popular  with  the  middle  classes, 
whilst  his  good  sense  and  cultured  mind  made  him 
acceptable,  also,  with  the  learned.  Dryden  even 
was  under  literary  obligations  to  Tillotson;  and 
high  praise  has  been  bestowed  on  him  by  Taine, 
the  French  critic.  He  was  a  thorough  Protes- 
tant, and  at  home  in  the  Popish  controversy,  and 
appealed  to  reason  as  well  as  revelation  in  sup- 
port of  his  opinions.  He  showed  a  strong  Eras- 
tian  tincture  in  a  book  entitled  The  Protestant 
Rdigion  vindicated  from  the  Charge  of  Singularity 
and  Noreltji,  in  which  production  he  curiously  said 
that  "  no  man  is  at  liberty  to  affront  the  established 
religion  of  a  nation,  though  it  be  false."  This 
brought  him  into  trouble  with  many  of  his  friends, 
and  he  soon  retreated  from  such  a  strange  posi- 
tion. He  was  a  Whig  in  politics,  opposed  to  the 
despotism  of  the  Stuarts,  and  an  advocate  of 
ecclesiastical  comprehension.  He  attended  Lord 
William  Russell  on  the  scaffold,  and  hailed  with 
joy  the  Revolution  of  loss  :  after  this  he  took  part 
in  the  ecclesiastical  commission  for  revising  the 
Prayer-Book.  Not  without  high  preferment  be- 
fore, for  he  was  dean  successively  of  Canterbury 
and  St.  Paul's,  he  rose  to  the  primacy  of  all 
England  in  1091,  where  he  endured  many  insults 
from  the  Xon jurors.     Stricken  witli  palsy,  he  died 

Nov.  '2-1,  1094.  ,TOIINT  STOI'OHTON. 

TIM'OTHY,  the  friend  and  co-laborer  of  Paul, 
was  the  son  of  a  heathen  father  and  a  Jewish 
mother  named  Eunice  (Acts  xvi.  1 ;  2  Tim.  i.  5). 
His  home  seems  to  have  been  at  Lystra,  where  he 
enjoyed  the  pious  instructions  of  his  mother  and 
grandmother  Lois  (2  Tim.  i.  5),  and  was  proba- 
bly converted  at  Paul's  visit  on  his  first  mission- 
ary journey.  Paul  frequently  calls  him  his  child 
(1  Cor.  iv.  17 ;  1  Tim.  i.  2,  IS  ;  2  Tim.  i.  2,  etc.). 
At  the  time  of  his  conversion  he  must  have  been 
very  young ;  for  Paul  exhorts  him,  years  after- 
wards, to  let  no  man  despise  his  youth  (1  Tim.  iv. 
12),  and  to  flee  youthful  lusts  (2  Tim.  ii.  22) 


When  the  apostle  visited  Lystra  on  his  second 
missionary  journey,  he  heard  the  best  reports  of 
Timothy,  and  determined  to  take  him  wdth  him 
as  a  companion.  He  was  probably  ordained  at 
that  time  (1  Tim.  iv.  14;  2  Tim.  i.  6),  and  cir- 
cumcised (Acts  xvi.  3).  Timothy  accompanied 
Paul  on  his  second  missionary  journey  to  Mace- 
donia, as  it  would  seem  from  Acts  xvi.  1-3,  and 
as  far  as  Berea  (Acts  xvii.  14,  15),  where,  with 
Silas,  he  remained  behind  for  a  time,  while  Paul 
went  on  to  Athens.  He  afterwards  met  Paul  at 
Athens,  whence  he  was  despatched  on  a  mission 
to  the  church  in  Thessalonica  (1  Thess.  iii.  2). 
Having  accomplished  his  mission,  he  met  Paul 
again  at  Corinth  (Acts  xviii.  1,  6),  and  took  part 
with  him  in  the  proclamation  of  the  gospel  there 
(2  Cor.  i.  19).  We  meet  Timothy  again  on  Paul's 
third  missionary  journey  at  Ephesus  (Acts  xix.). 
He  was  despatched  thence  on  an  important  mission 
to  Corinth  (1  Cor.  iv.  17),  and  was  in  Corinth,  or 
thought  to  be  there,  when  the  First  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians  was  written  (1  Cor.  xvi.  10,  11).  He 
was  sent  by  the  apostle,  in  company  with  Erastus, 
to  Macedonia  (Acts  xix.  22),  was  with  him  when 
the  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  was  written 
(2  Cor.  i.  1),  and  accompanied  him  back  to  Asia 
from  Corinth  (Acts  xx.  5). 

We  have  no  other  notices  of  Timothy  till  Paul's 
first  imprisonment,  when  we  find  him  with  the 
apostle  at  Rome  (Col.  i.  1;  Phil.  i.  1;  Philem.  1). 
The  remaining  facts  of  his  life  are  drawn  from 
the  pastoral  epistles  and  Heb.  xiii.  23.  After 
Paul's  first  Roman  imprisonment,  Timothy  seems 
to  have  moved  from  Philippi  (Phil.  ii.  19-23)  to 
Ephesus.  In  his  first  letter  to  Timothy,  Paul 
urges  him  to  oppose  false  theological  and  ascetic 
tendencies  in  the  Ephesian  Church  (1  Tim.  i.  3 
sqq.).  Timothy  himself  seems  to  have  given  way 
to  the  false  theology  and  asceticism  (1  Tim.  iv. 
7,  8,  v.  23,  etc.).  Paul  expresses  in  this  epistle 
the  hope  that  he  might  visit  Timothy  at  Ephesus. 
He  seems  not  to  have  realized  his  expectations ; 
and  from  his  second  imprisonment  at  Rome,  and 
in  the  near  prospect  of  death,  he  wrote  the  Second 
Epistle  to  Timothy,  who  was  still  at  Ephesus 
(2  Tim.  i.  18,  iv.  12,  13).  '  The  earnest  admoni- 
tions of  this  document  (2  Tim.  i.  8,  13,  ii.  3,  iv. 
1,  2,  5,  etc.)  seem  to  indicate  that  Timothy  had 
departed  somewhat  from  his  early  faith  ;  but  the 
cordial  invitation  for  him  to  come  to  Rome  attests 
Paul's  unchanged  affection.  If  Hebrews  was 
written  after  Paul's  death,  and  by  Luke,  which 
seems  probable,  then  Timothy  complied  with  the 
apostle's  wish,  and  shared  with  him  a  part  of 
the  second  Roman  imprisonment  (Heb.  xiii.  23). 

According  to  tradition  (Euseb.  iii.  4;  Const. 
Apost.  vii.  46;  NiCEPnoitus  :  Hist.  Eccl.  iii.  11), 
Timothy  was  the  first  bishop  of  Ephesus,  and 
suffered  a  martyr's  death  under  Domitian.  For 
his  life,  see  the  commentaries  on  1  and  2  Timo- 
thy. A.  KOHLER. 

TIMOTHY,  Epistles  to.     See  Paul. 

TINDAL,  Matthew,  a  distinguished  English 
deist ;  was  b.  at  Beer  Ferrers,  Hevonshire,  about 
1657;  d.  in  London,  Aug.  16,  1733.  He  studied 
at  Lincoln  and  Exeter  colleges.  Oxford,  took  his 
degree  in  1676,  and  was  made  fellow  of  All-Souls. 
Under  James  II.  he  joined  the  Roman-Catholic 
Church,  but  returned  to  the  Church  of  England 
soon  after.     His  principal  work,  —  Christianity  as 
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Old  as  the  Creation,  or  the  ttospel  a  Eejndjlicalion 
of  the  Law  of  Xature, —  which  appeared  in  1730, 
when  the  author  was  seventy  years  old,  marks 
the  culminating'  point  of  the  deist  controversy. 
The  second  volume  of  this  work  was  withheld  by 
Bishop  Gibson,  to  whom  the  author  had  intrusted 
the  manuscript.  "It  has  not  the  force  of  style  or 
the  weight  of  thought  which  could  secure  a  per- 
manent place  in  literature,"  says  Leslie  Stephen 
(History  of  English  Thought,  i.  10.")).  It,  asserts 
that  none  of  the  real  truths  of  Christianity  re- 
quired a  revelation.  The  law  of  God  is  unaltera- 
ble and  perfect,  and  was  communicated  to  the 
first  members  of  the  human  family.  lie  attacked 
the  religion  of  the  Old  Testament,  ridiculed  the 
command  of  circumcision  and  sacrifices  as  imply- 
ing a  low  and  unworthy  conception  of  God,  and 
laid  great  stress  upon  the  inconsistencies  of  the 
patriarchs,  the  wars  of  extermination,  etc.  Cony- 
beare,  -Tames  Foster,  Leland,  and  others  attacked 
Tindal's  work ;  and  it  was  to  it,  more  than  to 
any  other,  that  Bishop  Butler's  Analogy  was 
meant  to  be  a  reply.  Tindal's  other  works  are, 
The  Rights  of  the  Christian  Church  Asserted,  an 
attack  upon  High-Church  assumptions  (1706),  and 
some  pamphlets.  SeeLECiiLER:  Deismus  ;  Far- 
rar  :  Critical  History  of  Free  Thought,  London 
and  New  York,  1*63  (lect.  iv.) ;  Leslie  Stephen'  : 
Hislori/  of  English  Thought,  2d  ed.,  New  York, 
1881,  2  vols.  (i.  pp.  1:34-163). 

TISCHENDORF,  Lobegott  (/Enotheus)  Fried- 
rich  Constantin,  b.  Jan.  18,  1815,  at  Lengenfeld 
in  Saxony;  d.  Dec.  7,  1874,  at  Leipzig.  Teschen- 
dorf was  the  ninth  child  of  his  father,  who,  by 
birth  a  Thuringiau,  served  as  village  physician 
and  apothecary  at  Lengenfeld  in  the  Saxon  Vogt- 
land.  Leaving  the  village  school  in  1820,  he 
entered  the  gymnasium  at  Plauen,  and  in  1834, 
at  Easter,  aged  nineteen,  he  was  matriculated  at 
the  university  of  Leipzig.  At  school  he  had  been 
remarkable  for  his  diligence  and  for  his  poetical 
gifts,  and  the  evidences  of  both  have  been  seen  by 
the  writer  in  the  school-records.  Lie  was  known 
among  his  fellow-pupils  as  somewhat  reserved, 
and  as  by  no  means  unconscious  of  his  own  merits. 
The  influence  of  Gottfried  Hermann  and  of  ( Jeorg 
Benedict  Winer1  inspired  classical  and  sacred 
research  at  that  time  in  the  university  of  Leipzig, 
and  found  in  Teschendorf  a  ready  disciple.  In 
the  autumn  of  1836  he  took  a  prize  medal  for  an 
essay  upon  the  Doctrine  of  the  Apostle  Paul  as  to 
the  Value  of  Christ's  Death  us  a  Satisfaction,  and 
this  essay  was  published  in  1*37.  This,  his  first 
scientific  publication,  was  followed  at  Christmas 
by  a  collection  of  poems  which  showed  no  little 
evidence  of  a  fine  imaginative  faculty;  but  his 
lyric  talents  were  put  into  the  shade  by  his  work 
upon  texts,  and  he  rarely  did  more  in  later  years 
than  write  an  occasional  verse  at  a  birthday  or 
other  family  festival.  Easter,  1838,  brought  him 
a  second  prize  medal  for  an  essay  upon  <  'hrist  the 
Bread  of  Life;  and  he  became  a  doctor  of  phi- 
losophy. Teaching  at  a  school  near  Leipzig, 
for  his  future  father-in-law,  Pastor  Zehine  of 
Gross-Stadteln,  he  made  a  brief  journey  through 
Southern  Germany  and  Switzerland,  visiting  also 

1  By  one  of  the  siDgular  coincidences  of  life,  the  widow  of 
Winer  has  of  late,  perhaps  ISSl-s:',,  been  residing  in  the  same 
house  as  Teschendorf  e  widow,  —  in  Teschendorf's  own  house, 
at  Leipzig. 


Strussburg,  and  then,  returning  to  Leipzig,  he 
began  to  prepare  an  edition  of  the  Greek  New 
Testament.  It  should  be  distinctly  observed,  that 
Teschendorf  appears  to  have  made  Lachmann  his 
guide  fur  the  line  of  his  work,  not  merely  in  so 
far  as  he  followed,  to  a  certain  extent,  Lachmann's 
example  in  discarding  the  so-called  texlus  receptus, 
but  even  in  particular  points.  We  need  only  refer 
to  the  first  striking  success  of  Teschendorf,  —  the 
publication  of  the  Parisian  palimpsest,  the  Codex 
Ejihraemi,  and  then  to  his  edition  of  the  Codex 
Cliironionlanus,  the  publication  of  both  of  which 
Lachniaun  had  called  for  in  183(1,  declaring  that 
Parisian  scholars  could  win  immortal  honors  by 
it.  The  young  German  did  what  Paris  failed  to 
do.  Lachmann,  however,  spoke  most  slightingly 
of  Teschendorf's  first  New  Testament;  and  Tesch- 
endorf seems,  only  a  short  time  before  his  death, 
to  have  recovered  that  impartial  balance  of  mind 
necessary  to  do  full  justice  to  his  great  prede- 
cessor. 

Reaching  the  opening  of  his  academical  career 
with  his  habilitation  as  jirieatdocenl,  in  October, 
1810,  and  issuing  his  first  Creek  New  Testament 
with  the  date  1841,  he  left  in  the  same  month 
for  Paris,  where  he  remained  until  January,  1843, 
save  a  visit  to  Holland  in  the  autumn  of  1841,  and 
to  England  at  the  close  of  the  summer  of  1*42. 
At  Paris,  not  to  mention  a  Protestant  and  a 
Catholic  edition  of  the  Greek  New  Testament,  or 
his  collations  of  Philo  and  of  the  sixtieth  book  of 
the  Basilicas,  his  chief  work  was  the  deciphering 
the  above-mentioned  Codex  Ephraemi,  a  biblical 
manuscript  which  had  been  erased,  and  re-written 
with  the  works  of  Ephraem  Syrus.  Tischendorf 
did  not  spoil  the  manuscript  with  chemicals  :  that 
was  done  by  the  librarians  while  he  was  a  school- 
boy at  Plauen.  From  Paris  he  sped  to  Pome, 
only  delaying  at  Basel  to  collate  Eevv ;  and  he  re- 
mained in  Italy  about  a  year,  working  diligently 
at  the  uncial  manuscripts  of  the  Bible.  But  the 
best  one,  the  Codex  Vatieanus,  was  denied  to  him, 
because  Mai  had  an  edition  under  way;  and  it 
was  only  after  the  personal  intervention  of  the 
Pope  that  he  received  permission  to  use  it  for 
three  hours  each,  on  two  days,  and  to  make  a 
facsimile.  He  looked,  however,  with  eagerness 
towards  the  East,  and  was  so  fortunate  as  to  suc- 
ceed in  his  plans  for  a  journey  thither. 

On  March  12,  1S44,  he  sailed  from  Livorno  for 
Alexandria,  whence  he  proceeded  to  Cairo;  and 
after  examining  the  manuscripts  in  the  Cairo 
monastery  of  Mount  Sinai,  and  visiting  the  Coptic 
monasteries  of  the  Libyan  Desert,  he  started  for 
Sinai  on  May  12,  ami  reached  it  by  the  24th, 
remaining  until  June  1.  Here  he  discovered  the 
forty-three  leaves  of  the  Codex  Eriderieo-Avgus- 
tamis,  now  at  Leipzig,  which  are  a  part  of  the 
famous  Codex  Sinaiticus  :  the  leaves  of  it  that  he 
was  not  allowed  to  bring  with  him  were  the  in- 
citement to  his  later  Eastern  journeys.  AYith  a 
glance  at  Palestine,  Constantinople,  and  Patmos, 
he  passed  through  Vienna  and  Munich,  and 
reached  Leipzig  in  January,  1845,  well  supplied 
with  treasures.  He  married  Miss  Angelika  Zehnie 
on  Sept.  18,  1*45.  During  this  and  the  next  few 
years  he  published  the  Old-Testament  part  of  the 
Codex  Ejihraemi,  the  facsimile  of  the  Codex  Fri- 
derico-Augustanus,  the  Monunten/a  Sacra  Inedita, 
with  fragments  of  seven  New-Testament  manu- 
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scripts,  his  two  volumes  of  travels  in  the  East, 
and  the  Codex  Palatinum.  He  visited  London, 
Paris,  and  Oxford  again  in  1849,  and  in  the  same 
year  published  a  new  edition  of  the  Greek  New 
Testament,  with  increased  critical  apparatus. 
The  year  1850  dates  the  edition  of  the  Codex 
Amialhnis,  and  his  ordinary  honorary  professor- 
ship, and  his  edition  of  the  Septuag'int  version  of 
the  ( )ld  Testament ;  while  the  next  year  saw  the 
issue  of  his  essay  upon  the  origin  and  use  of  the 
Apocryphal  Gospels,  of  his  edition  of  the  Apoc- 
ryphal Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  of  his  Synopsis 
of  the  Gospels  ;  and  in  1S52  the  Codex  Claromon- 
tanus  appeared. 

His  second  Eastern  journey,  in  1853,  failed  in 
its  chief  intention,  namely,  the  recovery  of  the 
rest  of  the  leaves  of  the  Codex  Friderico-Augusta- 
nus,  but  supplied  him  with  a  number  of  manu- 
scripts in  various  languages,  which  now  adorn 
the  shelves  of  the  libraries  at  Oxford,  London, 
St.  Petersburg,  and  Leipzig.  The  holidays  of 
1851,  1855,  and  1856,  were  used  for  collations  at 
AVolfenbiittel  and  Hamburg,  at  London,  Oxford, 
and  Cambridge,  and  at  Munich,  St.  Gallen,  and 
Zurich.  A  new  collection  of  his  Monumenta  Sacra 
Inedila  appeared  in  1855,  and  this  ran  into  a 
series  not  yet  completed.  A  famous  controversy 
took  place,  in  the  following  year,  about  the  for- 
geries of  a  sharp  Greek  named  Simonides,  who 
tried  to  sell  his  productions  as  old  manuscripts. 
Simonides  was  arrested  at  Leipzig  on  Feb.  1. 
The  large  amount  of  material  gathered  together 
during  these  years  was  presented  in  a  compact 
form,  in  his  "seventh  larger  critical  edition"  of 
the  Greek  New  Testament,  which  began  to  appear 
in  1856,  and  was  completed  at  Christmas  in  1808. 
Up  to  that  date  no  edition  had  offered  such  a  mass 
of  valuable  various  readings. 

After  long  effort,  Tischendorf  succeeded  in 
gaining  from  the  Russian  Government  the  neces- 
sary pecuniary  support,  and  the  scarcely  less  valu- 
able moral  support,  of  the  Russian  emperor,  for 
a  new  Eastern  journey ;  and  he  left  Leipzig  on 
Jan.  5,  1859,  reaching  Sinai  on  the  31st.  He 
searched  in  vain  for  the  desired  leaves.  But  on 
the  afternoon  of  Feb.  4  the  steward  of  the  mon- 
astery called  his  attention  to  a  manuscript  which 
he  had  laid  away ;  and  to  Tischendorf's  joy  it 
proved  not  merely  to  contain  the  leaves  left  be- 
hind in  1844,  but  also  a  large  number  of  other- 
leaves,  containing  the  New  Testament,  Barnabas, 
and  part  of  Hennas.  Tischendorf,  almost  beside 
himself  with  joy  and  thankfulness,  spent  much 
of  the  night  in  copying  the  then  unique  Barna- 
bas, completing  it  and  the  fragment  of  Hernias 
before  he  left  the  monastery  on  Feb.  7.  The 
prior  had  gone  to  Cairo,  where  Tischendorf  found 
him  on  the  14th ;  and  at  his  order  a  sheik  brought 
the  manuscript  to  Cairo  by  Feb.  23.  Aided  by 
two  Germans,  he  copied  it  quire  by  quire,  as  it 
was  loaned  to  him.  After  many  delays  incident  to 
the  election  of  a  new  archbishop,  he  received  per- 
mission to  carry  the  original  to  Europe  to  edit  it, 
and,  if  the  monastery  so  decided,  to  give  it  to  the 
emperor.  This  year  (1859)  is  the  date  of  Tischen- 
dorf s  ordinary  or  full  professorship.  The  Codex 
Sinaiticus  appeared  in  tour  large  folio  volumes  in 
1862  ;_  the  New-Testament  part,  in  a  quarto  vol- 
ume, in  1863.  and  somewhat  modified,  in  octavo, 
in  1865. 


The  following  years  were  broken  by  journeys 
to  England,  to  Italy,  and  to  St.  Petersburg.  In 
1865  appeared  the  first  edition  of  his  work  upon 
the  date  of  the  Gospels :  When  were  our  Gospels 
written  ?  and  this  was  speedily  replaced  by  new 
editions ;  while  Danish,  Dutch,  English,  French, 
Italian,  Russian,  Swedish,  and  Turkish  transla- 
tions scattered  the  book  abroad.  He  published 
in  1867  an  edition  of  the  New-Testament  part  of 
the  Codex  Vaticanus,  and  an  appendix  to  the  Si- 
naiticus, Vaticanus,  and  Alexandrians.  During 
this  time,  however,  beginning  with  1S64,  he  had 
been  issuing  the  "  eighth  larger  critical  edition  " 
of  his  Greek  New  Testament ;  and  the  last  part  of 
the  text  with  the  critical  apparatus  appeared  in 
1S72;  He  was  filled  with  plans  for  a  new  journey 
to  the  East,  and  he  had  prepared  already  for  a 
voyage  to  America  to  attend  the  General  Confer- 
ence of  the  Evangelical  Alliance  in  New  York ; 
but  upon  May  5, 1873,  he  was  disabled  by  a  stroke 
of  apoplexy,  and  never  recovered  sufficient  power 
to  work  again.  He  died  on  Dec.  7, 1874,  and  was 
buried  in  the  new  cemetery  at  Leipzig.  Five  of 
his  eight  children  are  daughters ;  the  eldest  son, 
Paul  Andreas,  is  second  dragoman  in  the  German 
embassy  at  Constantinople ;  the  second,  Johan- 
nes, is  a  lawyer,  at  present  attached  to  the  Impe- 
rial Law  Office  at  Berlin  ;  the  third,  Immanuel, 
is  a  physician,  at  present  assisting  a  professor  at 
Kiel. 

Tischendorf  was  a  man  of  unusual  mental  abil- 
ity and  diligence.  His  services  to  biblical  stu- 
dents cannot  easily  be  over-estimated  and  will  be 
more  and  more  gratefully  acknowledged  as  the 
increase  of  distance  in  time  removes  the  observer 
from  the  influence  of  that  prejudice  against  him 
due  to  his  estimate  of  himself.  His  editions  of 
the  New  Testament,  culminating  in  the  eighth, 
are  very  valuable  for  the  text  presented,  and  still 
more  for  the  vast  amount  of  material  which  they 
place  at  the  disposal  of  the  student  of  the  text; 
and  the  comparative  agreement  of  Tregelles  and 
of  AYestcott  and  Hort  with  him  shows  that  his 
critical  judgment  was  of  a  high  order.  A  list  of 
his  works  may  be  found  in  the  writer's  article  in 
Biblioth.  Sacra  (And.,  January,  1876,  pp.  183-193), 
and  in  the  Prolegomena  to  his  N.  T.  Or.  ed.  VIII. 
crit.  mat.,  now  approaching  completion  (Leipzig, 
188?,  pp.  7-22).  CASPAR  RENlS  GREGORY. 

TITHES.  Down  to  the  seventeenth  century  it 
was  generally  held  that  all  tithes,  without  excep- 
tion, had  been  introduced  by  the  Church  on  the 
basis  of  the  Mosaic  law,  and  had  only  been  con- 
firmed and  extended  by  the  State.  The  investi- 
gations, however,  of  Selden,  Hugo  Grotius,  and 
others,  proved  that  tithes  (decirna)  were  also  known 
to  the  Roman  law,  and  had  in  many  cases  been 
introduced  from  it  into  the  economical  organiza- 
tion of  the  mediaeval  state.  Any  one  who  ob- 
tained a  part  of  the  public  land  (ager  publicus) 
in  a  conquered  country  paid  a  tenth  of  the  reve- 
nue he  derived  from  it  as  a  rent  to  the  State,  and 
generally  he  transferred  this  system  of  rent  to 
the  colonists  he  settled  on  the  soil.  Nevertheless, 
when  speaking  of  tithes  as  part  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical organization,  they  had,  no  doubt,  their  origin 
chiefly  in  the  Church,  which,  again,  had  borrowed 
the  institution  from  the  Synagogue. 

It  was  an  old  custom,  older  than  Moses,  to 
offer  up  one-tenth  of  one's  income  as  a  sacrifice 
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to  God  (Geu.  xiv.  2(1).  Moses  himself  ordered 
(Num.  xviii.  21)  that  the  Levites  should  be  paid 
for  their  service  in  the  sanctuary  from  the  tithes 
which  were  paid  l>y  the  other  Israelites,  and 
which,  properly  speaking,  belonged  to  Jehovah 
(Lev.  xxvii.  30-:!:!),  and  that  one-tenth  of  those 
tithes  should  be  set  apart  for  the  Aaronie  priests. 
After  the  exile,  these  prescripts,  as  the  Mosaic; 
law  in  general,  were  enforced  with  the  greatest 
strictness,  and  from  the  Synagogue  the  whole 
arrangement  was  transferred  to  the  Church. 
"When  the  epistles  of  the  apostles  never  mention 
tithes,  the  reason  is  simply,  that  in  their  time 
the  voluntary  offerings  of  the  members  still  suf- 
ficed for  the  wants  of  the  church.  But  com- 
plaints arose  as  soon  as  the  zeal  began  to  grow 
lukewarm  (Cyprian:  De  imitate  irelexiir,  23).  In 
the  East,  all  soon  agreed  in  demanding  the  intro- 
duction of  tithes  in  accordance  with  the  prescripts 
of  the  Old  Testament  (comp.  Cunstil.  Apoxln/., 
ii.  L'e,  35,  vii.  29,  viii.  30;  Can.  Apostol.  4,  5), 
and  in  the  "West,  Jerome  and  Augustine  spoke  in 
favor  of  the  same  idea.  It  was  recommended 
by  the  Second  Council  of  Tours,  507  (Hardouin  : 
Coll.  Concil.,  iii.  368),  and  commanded,  under 
penalty  of  excommunication,  by  the  Second  Coun- 
cil of  Macon,  585  (Brans:  Concil  Malison.,  ii.  5). 
Even  the  confessional  was  used  to  enforce  the 
decree.  Xot  to  pay  tithes  was  represented  as  a 
sin  (see  Pituitcntiale  Theodori,  in  Wassersehleben; 
Bitsmirihiungen,  Halle,  1851).  During  the  Carolin- 
gian  age  the  institution  became  firmly  established 
in  the  Frankish  Empire ;  that  is,  in  France  and 
Germany.  Charlemagne  imposed  it  upon  even 
the  newly  converted  Saxons  (see  Cnpitulare  Pud:  r- 
brunn.  of  7*5).  At  the  same  time  tithes  were 
introduced  in  England,  first  in  Mercia  by  Offa, 
and  then  throughout  the  Saxon  dominion  by 
Ethelwolf .  In  Portugal  and  Denmark  they  were 
introduced  in  the  eleventh  century;  in  Sweclen, 
in  the  thirteenth.        "    _ 

Partly  on  account  of  the  different  origin,  and 
partly  under  the  influence  of  social  circumstances, 
there  soon  developed  different  kinds  of  tithes. 
There  are  secular  and  ecclesiastical  tithes  (decimce 
seculares,  or  eeclexia-nica;);  the  former  having  been 
established  for  some  secular  purpose,  the  latter 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Church.  There  are  also  lay 
and  clerical  tithes  (deciuue  laicales,  or  clericales)  ; 
the  former  being  in  the  possession  of  a  layman, 
the  latter  in  the  possession  of  a  clergyman.  By 
freedom  of  buying  and  selling,  it  was  quite 
natural  that  secular  tithes  should  come  into  the 
possession  of  clergymen,  and  ecclesiastical  tithes 
into  the,  possession  of  laymen;  though  the  latter 
kind  of  proprietorship  was  never  recognized  by 
the  Church.  Gregory  VII.  spoke  of  laymen's 
holding  ecclesiastical  tithes  as  a  crime,  and  later 
popes  repeated  the  idea.  There  are  finally  per- 
sonal and  real  tithes  (deciuue  persomdes,  or  raife); 
the  former  paid  from  the  income  of  some  profes- 
sion or  trade,  the  latter  from  the  income  of  some 
kind  of  real  estate.  The  latter  are  again  divided 
into  decimce  prcedi/drs,  from  grain,  wine,  fruit,  and 
other  products  of  the  soil,  and  decilitre  ariimaliiint, 
from  the  products  of  the  flock  and  the  poultry- 
yard  :  this  division,  however,  is  nearly  identical 
with  that  into  deciuue  majores  and  decilitre  minorex. 
With  the  Reformation  the  tithing-system  was 
not  immediately  abolished :   on  the  contrary,  in 


most  places  it  was  retained  for  the  support  of  the 
evangelical  Church,  as  it  had  been  established 
for  the  support  of  the  Koman-Catholic  Church. 
Luther  spoke  in  favor  of  it  (see  Werke,  edition 
Walch,  x.  1006,  and  xvii.  40,  85).  Even  the 
peasants,  during  the  peasant  wars,  were  willing 
to  pay  tithes  (see  Oechsle:  Gescltichte  dex  JJaueni- 
Irier/s,  Ileillironn,  1X30).  Nevertheless,  in  course 
of  time  there  arose  a  strong  opposition  to  the 
system,  partly  from  reasons  of  political  economy, 
and  partly  from  antipathy  to  the  Church  ;  and  in 
France  it  was  entirely  swept  away  by  a  decree  of 
the  National  Assembly  of  1789.  In  other  coun- 
tries, tithes  were  not  absolutely  abolished,  but 
commuted  into  a  fixed  annual  sum  of  money, — 
a  form  which  in  some  cases  has  found  favor  with 
even  the  Roman  curia.  See  Taxation,  Eccle- 
siastical. 

Lit.  —  Tiiomassix  :  Yet  us  ac  nova  ecclesice  dix- 
eijitina,  Paris,  Ki7H-7!i  (p.  iii.  lib.  i.  cap.  i.-xv.); 
Bauthel:  1)c  dirimis,  in  his  t  tjntscula,  Bamberg, 
1756;  Zaoiiaria:  Aufheiiunij  u.  Ablosuur/  d.  Zehn- 
ten,  Heidelberg,  1831 ;  Biknbaum:  Die  recktliche 
Natur  d.  Zehnlen,  Bonn,  1831.    H.  F.  .tacobson. 

TITHES    AMONG    THE     HEBREWS    ptyp, 

denuT7],  "a  tenth").  Not  only  the  Hebrews,  but 
other  ancient  peoples,  devoted  the  tenth  part  of 
their  produce,  cattle,  or  booty,  to  sacred  purposes. 
The  Phoenicians  and  Carthaginians  sent  to  the 
Tyrian  Hercules  yearly  a  tithe  ( Diod.  Sic.  xx.  14) ; 
the  Lydians  offered  a  tithe  of  their  booty  (Herod., 
i.  8!)j,  as  also  the  Greeks  (especially  to  Apollo) 
and  the  Romans  (to  Hercules)  applied  a  tenth  to 
the  gods.  These,  however,  were  voluntary  rather 
than  obligatory  offerings.  The  Mosaic  law  of 
tithes  was  not  an  innovation,  but  a  confirmation 
of  a  patriarchal  practice.  The  earliest  instances 
of  tithes  in  the  Old  Testament  are  Abraham's 
offering  of  a  tenth  of  the  spoil  to  Melchisedec 
(Gen.  xiv.  20),  and  Jacob's  devotion  of  a  tenth 
of  his  property  (Gen.  xxviii.  22).  The  tithed 
objects  consisted  of  the  fruits  of  the  ground  and 
cattle.  The  cattle  were  selected  by  the  practice 
of  having  them  pass  under  the  rod  (Lev.  xxvii. 
32)  ;  the  tenth  one  being  set  apart,  no  matter 
whether  it  were  bad  or  good,  blemished  or  un- 
blemished. The  Talmud  ordains  that  only  the 
cattle  born  during  the  year,  and  not  those  that 
were  bought,  or  received  as  presents,  were  to  be 
tithed,  and  that,  unless  ten  animals  were  born, 
there  should  be  no  offering.  According  to  the 
Talmud,  the  sheep  were  tithed  as  they  passed  out 
of  an  enclosure,  the  tenth  being  touched  with  a 
rod  steeped  in  vermilion.  The  alleged  contradic- 
tion of  the  rules  in  Deuteronomy  to  those  of 
Leviticus  and  Numbers  cannot  be  made  out.  If 
Deuteronomy  only  prescribes  vegetable  tithes, 
and  enjoins  that  they  shall  be  eaten  at  the  altar 
by  the  offerer  and  the  Levites  in  company,  these 
injunctions  are  to  be  regarded  as  a  development 
of  the  previous  rules  (AViner);  or  the  omission  of 
reference  to  the  tithal  feast  in  Leviticus  and 
Numbers  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  due  to  the  fact 
that  its  existence  was  taken  for  granted  by  them 
(Miehaelis,  Hengsteiiberg,  Keil,  etc.). 

The  principal  tithal  rules  are  as  follows.  (1) 
The  tenth  part  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth  and 
cattle  were  given  to  the  Levites,  who  received  it  as 
a  compensation  for  their  want  of  an  inheritance, 
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and  might  eat  it  at  their  several  places  of  abode 
(Num.  xviii.  '21).  (2)  The  Levites  must  give 
one-tenth  part  of  this  tithe  to  the  priests  (Num. 
xviii.  26)  :  this  latter  portion  after  the  exile  (Neh. 
x.  38),  and  perhaps  before  (2  Chron.  xxxi.  12), 
had  to  be  delivered  at  Jerusalem.  (3)  A  second 
tenth  was  eaten  at  the  tabernacle,  at  a  joyous 
feast  (Dent.  xiv.  22  sq.)  ;  the  offerers,  if  they 
were  ceremonially  clean,  and  the  Levites,  joining 
therein.  In  case  the  distance  was  so  great  as  to 
make  the  transportation  of  the  tenth  part  inex- 
pedient, it  might  be  converted  into  money,  and 
the  money  used  again  in  the  purchase  of  the 
necessary  vegetables  and  meat  for  the  feast  (Dent, 
xiv.  25,  20).  (4)  Every  third  year  this  tithal  feast 
was  celebrated  by  the  people  at  their  homes  (Deut. 
xxvi.  12);  the  Levites,  stranger,  fatherless,  and 
widows  being  invited  thereto. 

The  tithes  were  considerably  neglected  after 
the  exile  (Neh.  xiii.  10  ;  Mai.  iii.  8,  10);  and,  at 
the  later  period  of  Roman  rule,  high  priests  often 
laid  violent  hands  on  the  priestly  tithes  (Joseph., 
Ant.  XX.  8,  8  ;  9,  2).  The  Pharisees,  on  the  other 
hand,  insisted  upon  the  tithal  rules  as  conditions 
of  righteousness,  and  entered  upon  a  casuistical 
and  minute  application  of  them.  Our  Lord  re- 
fers to  their  particular  care  in  this  regard  (Matt, 
xxiii.  23). 

Lit.  —  Seldkn:  The  History  of  Tillies,  101s  ; 
J.  II.  Hotting!-:!:  :  De  Decimis  Judceorwm,  1723; 
Spencer:  De  Legibus  Hebrce.,  1727;  Sixtixus 
Ama.ua  :  Com.  de  decimis  Mas.,  1618;  Scaliger: 
Dialr.  de  decimis  ajyi.  ad  Deut.  xxvi. ;  C'arpzov: 
App  ,  pp.  135  sqq.,  619  sqq.  leyilek. 

TITTMANN,  Johann  August  Heinrich,  a  distin- 
guished German  theologian  of  moderate  rational- 
istic tendencies;  was  b.  in  Langensalza,  Aug.  1, 
1773;  d.  in  Leipzig,  Dec.  30,  1831.  He  studied 
at  "Wittenberg  and  Leipzig,  and  was  made  pro- 
fessor of  theology  at  the  latter  university.  His 
principal  works  were,  Institutio  symbolica  ad  sen- 
tentiam  eccles.  evangel.,  1811,  Ueber  Supranatural- 
ismus,  Rationalismus  u.  Atheismus,  1816,  and  an 
edition  of  the  Symbolical  Books,  1817. 

TITULAR  BISHOP,  same  as  Bishop  inparlibus. 
See  Episcopus  in  Paktihus. 

TITUS,  the  "  fellow-helper  ''  of  Paul ;  a  Gentile 
(Gal.  ii.  3) ;  was  probably  one  of  Paul's  converts 
(Tit.  i.  4),  but  was  never  circumcised  (Gal.  ii.  3). 
He  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Acts,  and  first  appears 
in  connection  with  the  apostle  on  his  journey  to 
the  Council  of  Jerusalem  (Gal.  ii.  1-3).  We  next 
find  him  at  Ephesus  during  Paul's  third  mission- 
ary journey.  Paul  sent  him  thence,  with  a  com- 
panion, on  a  mission  to  Corinth  (2  Cor.  vii.  11, 
xii.  l.sj.  After  meeting  Paul  in  Macedonia  (2 
Cor.  vii.  Ij),  he  was  sent  again  to  Corinth  (2  Cor. 
viii.  6,  16-24).  Our  next  information  about  Titus 
is  found  in  Paul's  Epistle  to  him.  At  the  time 
the  apostle  wrote,  Titus  was  in  Crete  (Tit.  i.  5), 
where  the  apostle  had  left  him  after  his  release 
from  the  first  Uoman  imprisonment.  Titus  was 
with  Paul  in  the  second  Roman  imprisonment, 
and  left  him  to  go  to  Dalmatia  (2  Tim.  iv.  10). 
According  to  tradition  (Euseb.,  III.  4;  C'onsti- 
tulw„es  Aposlolicw,  vii.  46;  Hieronymus  on  Tit. 
ii.  7;  Theodoret  on  1  Tim.  iii.),  Titus  died  as 
Lishop  of  Crete.  A.  kohler. 

TITUS,  Bishop  of  Bostra  in  Arabia;  a  distin- 
guished opponent  of  Manicha-ism;  d.,  according 


to  Jerome,  in  the  reign  of  Valens.  Nothing  fur- 
ther is  known  of  his  personal  history  than  that 
he  came  into  a  personal  conflict  with  Julian  the 
Apostate,  who  in  a  letter  to  him  accused  him  of 
exciting  the  Christians  to  acts  of  violence  against 
the  heathen.  Tiiis  letter,  which  falls  in  the  year 
362,  was  written  from  Antioch.  The  great  repu- 
tation of  Titus  in  the  early  church  rests  upon  his 
work  against  the  Manichseans.  Jerome  mentions 
it  twice,  and  speaks  of  its  author  as  one  of  the 
most  important  church-writers  of  his  time  (Ep. 
70,  4,  ed.  Villarsi).  Sozomen  (iii.  14)  likewise 
speaks  of  him  as  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
men  of  his  day.  In  this  work,  Titus  denies  the 
conceivability  of  two  beginnings,  admits  the  dis- 
tinction of  good  and  evil  only  in  the  moral  sphere, 
denies  that  death  is  an  evil  for  the  good,  and  starts 
from  the  general  proposition  of  Plato  concerning 
the  beauty  of  the  world.  The  three  books  which 
are  preserved  of  this  work  were  originally  known 
only  by  the  Latin  translation  of  Turrianus,  but 
have  since  been  edited  from  a  Greek  manuscript 
at  Hamburg,  in  the.  Thesaurus  Canisii,  and  by  Gal- 
landi,  in  his  Bibliotheca,  v.  269  sqq.  The  ( 'ommen- 
tary  on  Luke  and  the  Oratio  in  ramos,  edited  by 
Gallandi,  and  ascribed  to  him,  are  probably  spu- 
rious. See  Tii.i.ejiont  :  Miiuoires  pour  seruir  a 
I'histoire  eccb'siastiipie ,  Bauk  :  D.  Manichaische 
RiJigionssysttm,  p.  9;  Neandek  :  Church  History, 
vol.  ii.  H.   SCHMIDT. 

TOBIT.     See  Ai-ocKYniA. 

TOBLER,  Titus,  b.  at  Stein  in  the  canton  of 
Appenzell,  Switzerland,  June  25,  1806  ;  d.  Jan. 
21,  1871,  in  Munich.  He  studied  medicine  at 
Zurich  and  Vienna,  and  undertook  for  medical 
purposes  a  journey  in  Palestine  (1S35-30)  :  Lusl- 
reise  im  Murgenland,  Zurich,  1839.  Having  be- 
come interested  in  the  geographical  and  topo- 
graphical investigations  of  the  Holy  Land,  he 
made  three  more  journeys  to  Palestine,  the  first 
in  1845  ;  and  as  the  literary  results  of  this  journey 
appeared,  Bethlehem,  St.  Gall,  1849;  Plan  of  Jerusa- 
lem, 1850  ;  Golgotha,  1851  ;  Die  Sitoahauelle  und  der 
Oelberg,  1852;  Denkbldtter  aus  Jerusalem,  1853  (2d 
ed.,  1850)  ;  Topographie  von  Jerusalem  und  seinen 
Umgebungen,  Berlin,  1853-54,  2  vols.  After  the 
second  he  published  Planographie  von  Jerusalem, 
Gotha,  1858,  and  Dritte  Wanderung  nach  Palces- 
tina,  Gotha,  1859.  In  1865  he  undertook  his 
last  journey  to  Palestine,  aud  published  his  Naza- 
reth, Berlin,  1S68.  See  also  his  Bibliographia 
Geographica  Palestine,  Leipzig,  1867,  Palestince 
Descriptiones  ex  Sceculo  it:,  v.,  et  vi.,  Leipzig,  1869, 
and  ex  Sceculo  viii.,  ix.,  xii.,  et  xv.,  Leipzig,  1874. 
His  life  was  written  by  Heim,  Zurich,  1879. 

TODD,  Henry  John,  Church  of  England;  b. 
about  1763 ;  d.  at  Stettrington,  Yorkshire,  'Dec. 
24,  1845.  He  was  graduated  M.A.  at  Oxford, 
1786 ;  rector  in  London  ;  keeper  of  manuscripts 
at  Lambeth  Palace,  1803  ;  rector  of  Stettrington, 
1820;  prebendary  of  York,  1830;  archdeacon  of 
Cleveland,  1832;  and  queen's  chaplain.  He  ed- 
ited Milton  (1801),  Spenser  (1805),  Johnson's  Dic- 
tinnary  (1814)  ;  wrote  Same  Accounts  of  the  Deans 
of  Canterbury,  Canterbury,  1793 ;  Vindication  of 
our  Authorized  Translation  and  Translators  of  the 
Bible,  London,  1819;  Memoirs  of  Rt.  Per.  Brian 
Walton,  1821,  2  vols. ;  Life  of  Archbishop  Cranmer, 
1x31,  2  vols.  ;  Authentic  Account  of  our  Authorized 
Translation  of  the  Bible,  1835. 
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TODD,  James  Henthorn,  D.D.,  Irish  Church; 
b.  at  Dublin,  April  23,  1805;  d.  at  Silveracre, 
Rathfarnham,  near  Dublin,  June  28,  1809.  IK- 
was  graduated  B.A.  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
1825;  fellow,  1831 ;  Donnollan  lecturer,  1  SOS  and 
1S-H;  regius-prol'essor  of  Hebrew,  1811) ;  librarian 
to  the  University,  1852;  precentor  of  St.  Patrick's, 
18til;  and  president  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy 
for  five  years.  He  wrote  two  courses  of  l>ou- 
nellan  lectures,  viz.,  On  the  J'ro/dn-cies  relating  lo 
Antichrist  in  the  Writings  of  Daniel  and  St.  Paul, 
Dublin,  1840,  ditto,  in  the  Apoeia'ypse  of  St.  John, 
1816;  historical  Mimoirs  of' the  Sueci  ssors  of  St.. 
Patrick  and  Archbishops  of  Armagh,  18G1,  2  vols.  ; 
Mr.moir  of  St.  Patrick's  Life  anil  Mission,  181):', ; 
edited  some  of  AViclif's  writings  (see  literature 
under  that  art.),  and  greatly  distinguished  himself 
as  an  Irish  antiquary. 

TODD,  John,  D.D.,  (.'ont;'r<'n.Ttioiinlist ;  b.  at 
Rutland,  Vt.,  Oct.  !i,  180U  ;  d.  at  Pittsfield,  Mass., 
Aug.  21,  ISTo.  He  was  graduated  at  Vale  Col- 
lege, 1822;  studied  four  years  at  Andover  Theo- 
logical Seminary;  was  pastor  in  Groton,  Mass., 
1827  to  1833,  Northampton  to  1806,  First  Congre- 
gational Church,  Philadelphia,  to  1812,  and  Pitts- 
rield,  to  1872.  He  offered  prayer  at  the  driving 
of  the  last  spike  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad. 
He  was  a  man  of  national  reputation,  and  the 
author  of  many  excellent  and  widely  circulated 
books,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  Lectures 
to  Children,  Northampton,  1831  and  1858,  2  series 
(translated  into  French,  German,  Greek,  etc., 
printed  in  raised  letters  for  the  blind,  and  used 
as  a  school-book  for  the  liberated  slaves  in  Sierra 
Leone);  Student's  Manual,  1835,  new  English  edi- 
tion, London,  1877  ;  Index  Rerum,  1805  (prepared 
for  noting  books  read)  ;  Sabbath-school  Teacher, 
1836;  Simple  Skelclns,  Pittsfield,  IS  13,  2  vols.; 
Future  Punishment,  New  York,  1863;  Hints  and 
Thoughts  for  Christians,  1867;  Woman's  Rights, 
1867 ;  The  Sunset-land,  or  the  Great  Pacific  Slope, 
1870.  A  collected  edition  of  his  books  appeared 
in  London,  1853,  later  edition,  1870.  See  John 
Todd,  the  Slori/  of  his  Life  told  mainly  by  Himself, 
New  York,  1S76. 

TOLAND,  John,  a  distinguished  English  deist; 
was  b.  near  Londonderry,  Ireland,  Nov.  30,  1669  ; 
d.  at  Putney,  March  11,'  1722.  He  was  born  of 
Roman-Catholic  parentage  (was  charged  with 
being  the  illegitimate  son  of  a  priest),  changed 
his  original  name,  Janus  Junius,  at  school,  and 
became  a  Protestant  at  the  age  of  sixteen.  He 
studied  at  the  universities  of  Glasgow,  Edinburgh 
(where  he  graduated  M.A.,  100(i),  and  Leyden, 
where  he  studied  theology  with  a  view  to  becom- 
ing a  dissenting  minister.  He  spent  several  years 
at  Oxford,  and  in  1696  published  his  principal 
work,  Christianity  not  Mysterious  (2d  ed.,  Amster- 
dam, 1702),  which  made  a  great  sensation.  The 
conclusions  of  the  book  are  not  very  distinct ;  but 
the  author  defines  that  to  be  "mysterious"  which 
is  "above,"  not  "contrary  to," reason,  and  declares 
that  Christianity  contains  nothing  "mysterious" 
(that  is,  not  before  revealed).  He  declares  himself 
a  good  Christian  and  a  good  Churchman.  The 
book  was  burnt  by  the  hangman  at  Dublin  on 
Sept.  11,  1797,  Toland  being  in  the  city  at  the 
time.  "  The  Irish  Parliament,"  says  South,  "  to 
their  immortal  honor,  sent  him  packing,  and, 
without  the  help  of  a  fagot,  soon  made  the  king- 
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dom  too  hot  lor  him."  From  this  time  on,  he  led 
a  Bohemian  life,  flitting  between  London  and  the 
Continent ;  wrote  some  political  pamphlets  favor- 
ing the  claims  of  the  house  of  Brunswick;  spent 
some  time  at  Berlin  in  a  semi-official  position, 
and  died  a  pensioner  of  Lord  Molesworth.  He 
defended  his  Christianity  not  Mysterious,  in  an 
A/ioloyi/  for  Mr.  Toland,  London,  1697,  and  Vin- 
dicius  Idierius,  London,  1702.  He  published  an 
edition  of  Milton's  Works,  Historical,  Political,  and 
Miscellaneous,  with  a  Life,  London,  1697,  1698, 
3  vols.;  Amyntor,  or  a  Defence  of  Milton's  Life, 
1699  (construed  into  an  attack  upon  the  canon); 
Tetrad  ymus,  1720;  Impartial  History  of  Serntus, 
1721,  etc.  An  historical  account  of  his  life  aud 
writings  appeared  in  1722,  and  a  Life  by  Hud- 
di.kktonk,  Montrose,  1814.  His  Posthumous 
Works  were  published,  London,  1726,  in  2  vols., 
with  a  Life  by  Di-:s  Maizf.aux.  See  Leland: 
Deist.  Writers';  Liciii.kk  :  Deismus ;  A.  S.  Fau- 
KAii  :  Critical  History  of  Free  Thought  (lect.  iv.)  ; 
Sri'.i'jiKN :  History  of  English  Thought,  etc.  (i. 
101  sqq.). 

TOLEDO,  Councils  of.  The  old  Spanish  city 
of  Toledo  iToletum),  on  the  Tagus,  [forty-two 
miles  south-west  of  Madrid,  with  a  population 
to-day  of  eighteen  thousand,  and  still  the  seat 
of  an  archbishop],  early  became  the  seat  of  a 
bishopric,  and  was  the  scene  of  numerous  church 
synods.  The  First  Council  was  called  by  Bishop 
Patronus,  or  Petruinus,  of  Toledo,  in  400.  'With 
eighteen  other  bishops,  he  passed  twenty  canons 
against  the  Priscillianists.  A  second  council  was 
probably  held  there  in  447,  in  obedience  to  the 
demand  of  Pope  Leo  the  Great,  that  the  Spanish 
bishops  should  take  further  measures  against  the 
Priscillianists.  The  bishops  of  four  provinces 
constructed  a  creed  in  Toledo,  in  which  it  is  to 
lie  noticed  that  the  phrase,  "proceeding  from  the 
Father  and  the  Son  "  (a  pal  re  filioque  procedens), 
occurs.  In  the  eighteen  anathemas  that  are  ap- 
pended to  it  are  found  the  best  materials  for  the 
knowledge  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Priscillianists. 
The  Roman  dominion  in  Spain  was  overthrown 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifth  century  by  the  West 
Goths,  who  ruled  for  fifty  years  from  Toulouse  as 
the  seat  of  power.  They  were  zealous  Arians, 
but  did  not  institute  severe  persecutions  against 
the  Catholics.  The  Second  Council  of  Toledo 
(synod.  Tolelana  II.)  was  held  in  531  (or  527), 
and  passed  five  unimportant  canons.  In  531  the 
king  of  the  West  Goths  took  up  his  residence 
in  Toledo.  This  change  gave  to  the  city  great 
importance  as  a  civil  and  ecclesiastical  centre. 
In  581  or  582  the  Arian  King  Leuwigild  held  a 
synod  of  the  Arian  bishops  in  the  city  to  take 
measures  for  the  conversion  of  the  Catholics. 
But  the  Goths,  instead  of  converting  the  Catho- 
lics, were  themselves  converted  ;  the  Catholic  bish- 
ops having  full  control  of  the  people  who  were 
Catholics,  and  never  ceasing  to  denounce  the 
Gothic  rulers  as  foreigners,  barbarians,  heretics, 
etc.  King  Reccared  entered  the  Catholic  Church 
in  589,  and  in  the  same  year  called  the  celebrated 
Third  Council  of  Toledo.  After  three  days  of 
fasting  and  prayer,  the  assembly  held  its  first  sit- 
ting May  8,  being  opened  by  the  king,  who  used 
in  1  lis  address  the  phrase,  proeedil  a  patre  <t  a  filio 
("proceedeth  from  the  Father  and  the  Son").  He 
announced,  as  the  reason  for  his  having  convened 
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the  synod,  his  desire  to  lay  down  a  confession  of 
his  orthodoxy.  He  pronounced  the  anathema 
over  Arius,  and  expressed  his  acceptance  of  the 
creeds  of  Nicsea,  Constantinople  (with  the  addi- 
tion of  the  statement,  "  proceeding  from  the 
Father  and  the  Son"),  and  (Jhalcedon.  The 
Goths  who  took  part  in  the  synod  condemned 
Arianism  in  twenty-three  articles.  The  synod 
also  passed  twenty-three  articles  bearing  upon  the 
administration  of  the  church  and  social  evils. 
These  were  signed  by  the  king,  sixty-four  bish- 
ops, and  seven  episcopal  substitutes.  Leander  of 
Seville  closed  the  proceedings  with  an  address. 

The  Fourth  Council  of  Toledo  (two  local  coun- 
cils having  been  held  in  597  and  610)  was  called 
by  King  Sisenand,  and  convened  Dec.  5,  633. 
Sixty-four  bishops  were  present,  and  Isidore  of 
Seville  acted  as  president.  The  king,  who  had 
dethroned  his  predecessor  Suintila,  threw  him- 
self prostrate  before  the  bishops,  and  with  tears 
begged  their  intercession  with  God  for  himself. 
The  synod  passed  seventy-five  articles  confirming 
the  rights  of  the  king,  pronouncing  eternal  ex- 
communication upon  all  who  engaged  in  rebel- 
lion against  the  throne,  etc.  The  Fifth  Council 
of  Toledo  convened  in  630,  at  the  command  of 
the  King  Chintila,  who  sought  thereby  to  con- 
firm his  power.  The  Sixth  Council  of  Toledo  was 
summoned  by  the  same  king,  in  63s.  Fifty-two 
bishops  were  present.  All  crimes  against  the  king 
were  declared  punishable  with  eternal  damna- 
tion. The  Seventh  Council  of  Toledo  was  held 
in  616,  under  Chindaswinth,  who  had  risen  to  the 
throne  by  violence.  In  the  collections  of  the  acts 
of  the  councils,  decrees  about  the  offices  of  arch- 
deacon, presbyter,  sacristan,  etc.,  are  attributed  to 
this  council,  which  have  no  connection  with  it 
whatever.  The  Eighth  Council  of  Toledo  was 
opened  by  King  Iieceswinth,  on  Dec.  16,  653. 
Fifty-two  bishops,  twelve  abbots,  sixteen  knights, 
and  ten  episcopal  vicars,  were  present.  The 
council  re-affirmed  the  sacredness  of  the  oath  of 
fealty  to  the  king,  and  took  measures  against  the 
Jews  and  heretics.  The  Ninth  Council  of  Toledo 
convened  Nov.  2,  6.35,  transacted  no  important 
business.  The  Tenth  Council  met  in  556,  and 
established  the  celebration  of  the  feast  of  the 
Annunciation  of  Mary  ou  Dec.  18.  The  Eleventh 
Council  of  Toledo  was  called  by  King  AVamba  in 
<575,  took  measures  against  the  licentiousness  of 
the  priests,  and  recommended  them  to  study  the 
Bible  assiduously.  In  081  Erwig,  who  had  come 
to  the  throne  by  intrigue,  called  the  Twelfth 
Council  of  Toledo,  in  order  to  have  his  claims  to 
power  confirmed  by  the  hierarchy.  New  meas- 
ures were  determined  upon  for  the  suppression  of 
the  remainders  of  heathenism.  The  Thirteenth 
Council  of  Toledo,  consisting  of  forty-eight  bish- 
ops, twenty-seven  episcopal  substitutes,  several 
al iIk its,  and  twenty-six  civil  lords,  was  convened 
Nov.  4,  683.  Again  all  are  threatened  with  an 
endless  anathema  who  make  any  attempt  upon 
the  person  of  the  king  or  queen.  At  the  Four- 
teenth Council,  in  681,  Monothelitism  and  Apolli- 
narianism  were  condemned.  The  Fifteenth  Coun- 
cil was  held  in  St.  Peter's  and  St.  Paul's  Church, 
0^8  with  sixty-one  bishops  present,  and  refused 
to  change  the  expression  cnluitlas  qenuit  vohinta- 
tem  of  the  preceding  synod,  which  Benedict  II. 
had  condemned.     It  also  defended,  as  against  the 


Pope,  the  proposition  that  in  Christ  there  were 
three  substances  or  natures.  The  Sixteenth  Coun- 
cil of  Toledo  was  convened  May  2, 693,  with  fifty- 
nine  bishops  present.  The  licentiousness  of  the 
priests  (sodomy,  etc.),  and  the  worship  of  trees, 
stones,  etc.,  were  condemned ;  and  it  was  ordered 
that  every  day  of  the  year  (Good  Friday  excepted) 
mass  should  be  celebrated  in  every  church  for 
the  king  and  his  family.  The  Seventeenth  Coun- 
cil was  opened  Nov.  9,  694  ;  the  occasion  for  it 
being  a  conspiracy  against  the  king,  in  which  the 
Jews  were  said  to  have  had  the  principal  part. 
It  was  ordered  that  the  Jews  should  be  deprived 
of  their  property,  and  with  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren put  under  the  protection  of  Christians  as 
slaves :  Jewish  maidens  were  to  marry  Christian 
men ;  and  Jewish  men,  Christian  maidens.  The 
Eighteenth  and  last  Council  of  Toledo  was  held 
probably  in  701.  Its  decrees  are  lost.  Soon  after 
its  adjournment  the  kingdom  of  the  West  Goths 
succumbed  to  the  Mohammedans,  and  for  several 
centuries  the  Spanish  Church  had  no  opportunity 
to  hold  synods. 

Looking  over  the  history  of  the  councils  of 
Toledo,  we  find  that  the  right  was  conceded  to 
the  king  of  calling  and  opening  the  synods,  and 
authorizing  their  decrees.  Civil  affairs  were  ad- 
judicated as  well  as  ecclesiastical  matters,  and 
the  prime  occasion  of  many  of  the  synods  was  the 
settlement  of  some  question  concerning  the  crown. 
The  synods  had  become  parliaments.  The  metro- 
politan of  Toledo  secured  great  power,  but  was  not 
regarded  as  the  primate  of  the  Spanish  Church. 
See  Cenni  :  De  untiq.  eccles.  Iiispunke ;  Hefele: 
Coneiliengese/iichte  ;  [Gams:  Kircliengesehichte  von 
Spiinieii,  1802  sqq.]  ALBRECHT  VOGEI.. 

TOLEDOTH  JESHU  Qim]  nilSn,  "generations 
[i.e.,  history]  of  Jesus"),  a  Jewish  apocryphon 
of  the  middle  age,  made  up  of  "fragmentary  Tal- 
mudic  legends,"  which  pretends  to  be  a  life  of 
Jesus,  but  is  in  reality  a  clumsy  and  stupid  fiction. 
Its  author  is  unknown.  Luther  shows  up  the 
book  in  his  usual  vigorous  style  in  his  Schem 
Hamphoras.  There  are  two  widely  different  re- 
censions of  it.  Wagenseil  published  a  Latin 
translation  of  one  in  his  Tela  Ignea  Satance,  Alt- 
dorf,  1681;  and  Huldrich  of  the  other,  in  his  IJis- 
loria  Jeschuce  Nazareni  a  Judceis  blaspheme  corrupta, 
Ley  den,  17()5.  According  to  the  first,  Jesus  was 
born  B.C.  106-79 ;  according  to  the  second,  B.C. 
70-4.  See  also  Clemens  :  Die  geheimge/taltenen 
oiler  sogenannlen  apokryphischen  Evangelien,  Stutt- 
gart, 1850,  part  v. ;  Alm  :  Die  Urtheiie  heidniseher 
and  jiidischer  Schriftsleller  der  rier  erslen  chrisliichen 
Jahrhunderle  iiber  Jesus  unci  die  erslen  Christen, 
Leipzig,  1864;  Baking-Gould:  The  Lost  and  Hos- 
tile Gospels,  London,  1874 ;  Pick,  in  McCllntock 
and  Strong,  s.v. 

TOLERATION.     See  Liberty,  Religious. 

TOLET,  Francis,  a  learned  Jesuit  writer  upon 
ethics  and  casuistry,  and  exegete ;  was  b.  in  Cor- 
dova, Oct.  12,  or  Nov.  10,  1532;  d.  at  Home, 
Sept.  14,  1596.  After  studying  at  Salamanca,  he 
became  professor  there  of  philosophy,  and  was 
transferred  to  Rome,  where  he  acted  in  the  same 
capacity.  A  succession  of  popes  held  him  in  the 
highest  esteem,  and  employed  him  in  diplomatic 
offices.  Clement  VIII.  made  him  cardinal,  he 
being  the  first  Jesuit  to  receive  this  honor.     Six- 
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tus  V.  and  Clement  VIII.  appointed  him  one  of 
the  laborers  upon  the  new  edition  of  the  Vulgate. 
Among  Tolet's  numerous  commentaries  and  phi- 
losophical works  are  Introd.  in  dialect  team  Aris- 
tolelis,  Rome,  1501;  Instructio  sacerdolum  de  septem 
peccatis  mortalibus,  Rome,  1(101,  which  was  trans- 
lated into  French  and  Spanish,  and  has  frequently 
appeared  under  the  title  Summa  casuum  conscicn- 

tice.  NEUDKCKER. 

TOMBES,  John,  b.  at  Beaudley,  Worcester- 
shire, 1603;  d.  at  Salisbury,  May  22,  11170.  He 
was  graduated  M.A.  at  Oxford,  1021;  entered 
holy  orders;  soon  became  famous  for  his  preach- 
ing, especially  among  the  Puritans,  and  was  suc- 
cessively lecturer  at  St.  Martin's,  Oxford,  preacher 
at  Worcester,  1030,  shortly  afterwards  at  Leomin- 
ster (Lemster),  and  1611  at  Bristol;  master  of 
the  Temple,  London,  10-17;  preacher  at  Beaud- 
ley, 1047.  In  Beaudley  he  had  for  his  near  neigh- 
bor Richard  Baxter  at  Kidderminster.  Eacli  had 
his  numerous  admirers,  many  of  whom  made  a 
long  journey  each  week  to  hear  his  favorite.  Be- 
tween Tombes  and  Baxter  there  was  incessant 
controversy,  especially  upon  infant  baptism  and 
church  polity.  In  1053  Tombes  was  appointed  one 
of  the  triers  for  the  approbation  of  public  minis- 
ters, and  removed  to  London.  In  1058  he  married 
a  rich  widow,  and  retired  from  pastoral  duties.  He 
conformed  at  the  Restoration,  and  lived  out  his 
days  in  quietness  and  prosperity.  He  was  a  vigor- 
ous, learned,  and  unwearied  opponent  of  infant 
baptism.  He  had  public  debates  upon  this  topic 
with  Baxter  and  others,  and  wrote  numerous  trea- 
tises upon  it.  For  a  list  of  his  writings  and  fur- 
ther account  of  the  man,  see  Wood  :  At/ten.  Oxon. 
(ed.  Bliss),  iii.  1062-1067.  Of  his  writings  may  be 
mentioned,  T/co  treatises  and  an  appendix  to  them 
concerning  Infant  Baptism,  London,  1645;  Apology 
for  two  treatises,  1646;  Anti-pcedobaptism,  1652, 
1654,  1657,  3  parts;  Sephensheba,  or  the  oath-book, 
1662 ;  Saints  no  smiters,  shewing  the  doctrine  of 
Fifth-Monarchy  men  to  be  antichristian,  1664 ;  Em- 
manuel, concerning  the  two  natures  in  Christ,  1669  ; 
Animadcersiones  in  librum  G.  Bulli,  Harmonia  apos- 
tolico,  1670. 

TOMLINE,  George,  D.D.,  Church  of  England; 
b.  at  Bury  St.  Edmund's,  Suffolk,  Oct.  9,  1750; 
d.  at  Winchester,  Nov.  14,  1827.  Graduated  at 
Cambridge,  he  was  successively  rector  of  Cor- 
wen  (1782),  prebend  of  St  Peter's,  Westminster 
(1784),  rector  of  Sudbury-cuni-Offord,  Suffolk 
(1785),  bishop  of  Lincoln,  with  the  deanery  of 
St.  Paul's  (January,  1787),  and  finally  bishop  of 
Winchester  (July,  1820).  His  family  name  was 
Pretyman,  but  he  changed  his  own  name  to  Tom- 
line  in  order  to  inherit  a  considerable  fortune. 
He  left  two  hundred  thousand  pounds.  He  is  best 
known  by  his  Elements  of  Christian  Tkeolor/ij,  Lon- 
don, 1709,  2  vols.  (14th  ed.,  181:1 ;  vol.  i.  separately 
printed  as  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  ISib/e ; 
new  ed.,  1870)  ;  Refutation  of 'the  Charge  of  Calrin- 
ism  arjainst  the  Church  of  England,  1811 ;  Memoirs 
of  Pitt,  1821. 

TONGUES,  Gift  of,  a  phenomenon  of  the  apos- 
tolic age,  technically  known  as  the  "  glossolalia." 
It  first  showed  itself  in  Jerusalem,  upon  Pentecost 
(Acts  ii.  4),  but  was  repeated  in  other  places  (x. 
46,  xix.  6  ;  1  Cor.  xii.,  xiv.).  Paul,  in  the  pas- 
sages last  cited,  gives  a  full  description  of  it.  But 
it  has  been  questioned  whether  the  "  glossolalia  " 


of  Pentecost  was  identical  with  that  at  Csesarea, 
Ephesus,  and  Corinth.  The  true  view  seems  to 
be  that  it  was:  viz.,  an  "act  of  worship,  and  not 
of  teaching.  With  only  a  slight  difference  in  the 
medium  of  interpretation,  it  was  at  once  internally 
interpreted  and  applied  by  the  Holy  Spirit  him- 
self to  those  hearers  who  believed  and  were  con- 
verted, to  each  in  his  own  vernacular  dialect; 
while  in  Corinth  the  interpretation  was  made 
either  by  the  speaker  in  tongues,  or  by  one  en- 
dowed with  the  gift  of  interpretation."  It  was 
not  a  speaking  in  foreign  languages;  for,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  only  Greek  and  Hebrew  were 
requisite  for  the  apostles'  work,  and  these  they 
already  knew.  It  had  nothing  to  do  directly 
with  the  spread  of  the  gospel.  It  was  an  act  of 
self-devotion,  emotional  rather  than  intellectual, 
excited  rather  than  calm.  If  one  was  not  in  a 
similar  condition,  the  glossolalia  was  like  the 
incoherent  talk  of  a  drunken  man. 

How  long  the  phenomenon  lasted,  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  say,  but  probably  not  longer  than  the  apos- 
tolic age.  In  later  times  analogies  have  been 
found  for  it  in  the  "speaking  in  tongues  "  of  the 
Camisards,  Prophets  of  the  Cevennes,  early  Qua- 
kers and  Methodists,  Mormons,  "  Lasare  "  in  Swe- 
den (1S41-43),  converts  in  the  Irish  revival  of 
1859,  and  particularly  in  the  Catholic  Apostolic 
(Irvingite)  Church. 

Other  explanations  of  the  glossolalia  are :  (1) 
It  was  a  mistake  of  the  narrators  there  was  no 
such  phenomenon  —  this  is  the  rationalistic  ex- 
planation; (2)  It  was  a  mistake  of  the  hearers, 
they  only  imagined  it ;  (3)  It  was  speaking  in 
archaic  and  foreign  forms  of  speech  ;  (4)  It  was 
the  language  of  heaven  or  of  paradise;  (5)  It 
was  a  permanent  miraculous  endowment  with  a 
knowledge  of  those  foreign  tongues  in  which  the 
apostles  were  to  preach  the  gospel ;  (6)  It  was  a 
temporary  speaking  in  foreign  languages,  and 
ended  with  the  Day  of  Pentecost. 

See  Lit.  in  Schaff:  History  of  the  Christian 
Church,  rev.  ed.,  N.Y.,  vol.  i.,  1882,  p.  224,  and 
his  note  Glossolalia,  pip.  234-242. 

TONSURE,  The,  denotes  the  practice  of  the 
Roman-Catholic  and  Greek  churches,  by  which  a 
portion  of  the  skull  of  the  priests  is  shaven.  It 
precedes  the  consecration  to  clerical  orders,  and 
is  a  specific  mark  of  distinction  between  the 
clergy  and  the  laity  (Cone.  Trid.,  xxiii.  6).  He 
who  has  once  received  the  tonsure  must  always 
retain  it.  It  may  be  conferred  upon  candidates 
in  their  seventh  year,  but  in  this  case  they  may 
not  exercise  spiritual  functions  till  they  are  four- 
teen years  old  (Cone.  Trid.,  xxiii.  3).  The  ton- 
sure is  regarded  as  a  symbol  of  Christ's  crown 
of  thorns,  the  regal  dignity  of  the  priesthood,  and 
the  renunciation  of  the  world,  and  is  sometimes 
based  upon  Acts  xxi.  24,  26,  1  Cor.  xi.  14,  15. 
It  is  held  that  Paul  and  Peter  practised  it.  It 
is  an  historical  fact,  that,  in  the  fourth  century, 
neither  monks  nor  priests  practised  the  tonsure 
[so  also  Wetzer  and  Welte].  The  cutting  of  the 
beard,  and  hair  of  the  head,  was  forbidden  by 
the  Council  of  Carthage  (398)  ;  and  Jerome,  in 
his  Commentary  on  Ezek.  xliv.,  says  that  the 
Christian  priest  was  not  to  appear  with  shorn 
head,  lest  he  be  confounded  with  the  priests  of 
Isis  and  Serapis,  and  other  heathen  divinities. 
The  custom  of  cutting  the  hair  at  first  prevailed 
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among  the  penitent,  and  was  taken  up  by  the 
monks  in  the  fifth  century.  They  shaved  the  hair 
down  to  the  skin ;  and  this  practice  was  consid- 
ered symbolical  of  penitence.  From  the  sixth 
century  on,  the  priests  followed  the  practice. 
Three  principal  styles  of  tonsure  have  prevailed. 
The  Roman,  tonsure  consists  of  the  shaving  of  the 
entire  skull,  except  a  ring  of  hair  extending  all 
around  the  head.  According  to  tradition,  Peter's 
tonsure  was  of  this  kind.  The  synod  of  Toledo, 
in  633,  decreed  this  style  for  Spain.  The  extent 
of  the  shaven  part  was  gradually  diminished ; 
but  the  synod  of  Placentia  (1388)  ordered  that 
it  should  be  at  least  four  fingers  broad.  The 
Greek  tonsure,  also  called  "  the  tonsure  of  Paul," 
consists  in  shaving  the  fore-part  of  the  skull  en- 
tirely bare.  The  Keltic  or  British  tonsure,  called 
also  "  the  tonsure  of  James  or  Simon  Magus," 
consists  in  shaving  the  head  bare  in  front  of  a 
line  drawn  across  the  skull  from  ear  to  ear.  [The 
style  of  the  tonsure  formed  a  subject  of  most 
violent  controversy  in  England  after  the  arrival 
of  Augustine  and  his  monks,  until  the  final  vic- 
tory of  the  Roman  type  of  Christianity  over  the 
old  Keltic  Church  in  the  eighth  century.] 

The  tonsure  is  conferred  by  the  bishops,  cardi- 
nal priests,  and  abbots  (Cone.  Trid.,  xxiii.  10). 
The  Pope  may  also  vest  the  right  in  priests. 
[See  Be  Die  :  Hisloria  Ecclesiaslica,  iv.  1;  Mar- 
tene  :  De  antiqq.  eceles.  rit.  ;  art.  "  Tonsur,"  in 
Wktzkr  u.  AVelte.]  neudecker. 

TOPLADY,  Augustus  Montague,  was  b.  at 
Farnham  in  Surrey,  Nov.  4,  1740;  and  d.  in 
London,  Aug.  11,  1778.  He  was  "awakened" 
in  a  barn  in  Ireland,  1755,  and  "led  into  a  full  and 
clear  view  of  the  doctrines  of  grace,"  1758.  He 
was  ordained  1762,  and  was  vicar  of  Broad  Hem- 
bury,  Devonshire,  from  1708  till  his  death.  He 
published  The  Church  of  England  vindicated 
from  the  Charge  of  Arminianism  (1774,  2  vols.) 
and  some  sermons,  besides  many  articles  in  the 
Gospel  Magazine.  His  works  appeared  in  six 
volumes,  1825.  They  are  filled  with  the  most 
advanced  doctrine  and  the  most  conscientiously 
acrimonious  controversy. 

His  intellect  was  precocious.  In  1759,  at  the 
age  of  nineteen,  he  issued  in  Dublin  Poems  on 
Sacred  Subjects,  pp.  150.  His  later  hymns  add 
to  these  but  one-third  of  their  bulk,  but  include 
his  most  important  compositions.  No  reliable 
edition  of  his  entire  verses  existed  prior  to  that 
of  D.  Sedgwick,  1860.  His  Psalms  and  Hymns, 
1776,  contained  but  few  of  his  own. 

As  to  Toplady's  talent  and  earnestness  there 
are  not  two  opinions.  Montgomery's  remark, 
that  "he  evidently  kindled  his  poetic  torch  at 
that  of  his  contemporary,  Charles  Wesley,"  means 
merely  that  he  could  not  be  insensible  to  Wes- 
ley's example  and  influence.  So  similar  were 
their  gifts,  that  their  hymns  can  be  distinguished 
only  by  the  dominant  emotionalism  of  one,  and 
the  severer  doctrinal  tone  of  the  other.  Agree- 
ing in  every  thing  else,  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  the  Decrees  made  and  kept  them  the  worst  of 
friends.  '_'  Mr.  John  Wesley,"  said  Toplady  in  a 
sermon,"  is  the  only  opponent  I  ever  had  whom 
1  chastised  with  a  studious  disregard  to  cere- 
mony. .  .  I  only  nave  him  the  whip,  when  he 
deserved  a  scorpion."  "  They  have  defended 
their    dear    Decrees,"    retorted   Wesley  in    his 


A  rminian  Magazine,  "  with  arguments  worthy  of 
Bedlam,  and  language  worthy  of  Billingsgate." 
Yet  Toplady  took  near  half  his  collection  from 
these  "  blind  Arminians,"  and  has  frequently 
received  credit  for  some  of  their  best.  His  own 
poetry  was  better  than  his  polemic,  and  has  often 
"a  peculiarly  ethereal  spirit."  Some  of  his  hymns 
are  heavily  weighted  with  divinity ;  but  his  "  Rock 
of  Ages  "  is  one  of  the  best  and  most  popular 
hymns  in  any  language.  For  sketch,  see  Bishop 
Ryle  :  Christian  Leaders  of  a  Hundred  Years  Ago, 
London,  1869.  F.  M.  BIRD. 

TORQUEMADA  (TURRECREMATA),  the 
name  of  two  distinguished  Spanish  ecclesiastics. 
—  I.  Juan  de,  b.  in  Valladolid,  13SS,  educated 
there  and  in  Paris ;  was  appointed  (1431)  by 
Eugenius  IV.  "master  of  the  holy  palace,"  sent 
by  him  to  the  Council  of  Basel,  and  made  cardi- 
nal in  1439.  He  wrote  De  conceptione  deiparoe 
Marios,  libri  viii.  (Rome,  1547,  ed.  with  preface  and 
notes,  by  Dr.  E.  B.  Pusey,  Lond.,  1869,  etc.),  and 
died  at  Rome,  Sept.  20, 1468.  See  Lederek  :  Der 
spanische  Cardinal  Johann  von  Torquemada,  scin 
Leben  u.  seine  Schriften,  Freiburg-im-Br.,  1879. — 
II.  Thomas  de,  the  famous  inquisitor,  was  b.  at 
Valladolid,  1420  ;  d.  at  Avila,  Sept.  10,  149S.  He 
belonged  to  the  order  of  St.  Dominic,  and  gave 
himself  up  wholly  to  the  organization  of  the 
Spanish  Inquisition,  and  overcame  the  scruples 
of  Isabella.  It  was  at  the  request  of  Ferdinand 
and  herself  that  the  "  Holy  Office  "  of  the  Inqui- 
sition was  created  by  Sixtus  IV.,  Nov.  1,  1478. 
When  this  Pope  determined  to  appoint  an  inquis- 
itor-general, the  appointment  fell  on  Torquemada 
(1482).  The  laws  and  methods  of  the  Spanish 
Inquisition  were  his  work.  The  laws  appeared 
in  Madrid,  1570,  with  the  title  Copilacion  de  las 
instruciones  del  officio  de  la  santa  inquisicion,  hechas 
par  el  muy  reverendo  senor  Fray  Thomas  de  Tor- 
quemada, etc.  It  was  due  largely  to  him  that  the 
large  sum  offered  by  the  Jews  was  not  accepted 
by  Ferdinand,  and  that  they  were  expelled  from 
Spain  in  1492.  Torquemada's  name  has  become 
synonymous  with  cold-blooded  cruelty.  Long- 
fellow has  a  fine  poem  on  the  subject;  and  Pres- 
co it  has  given  a  picture  of  him  in  his  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella.     See  Inquisition. 

TORREY,  Joseph,  D.D.,  Congregationalist ;  b. 
at  Rowley,  Mass..  Feb.  2, 1797  ;  d.  at  Burlington, 
Vt.,  Nov.  26,  1867.  lie  was  graduated  at  Dart- 
mouth College,  1816,  and  at  Andover  Theological 
Seminary,  1819;  pastor  at  Royalton,  Vt.,  1819-27  ; 
professor  of  Latin  and  Greek  in  the  University  of 
Vermont,  1827-42 ;  and  of  intellectual  and  moral 
philosophy  from  1842  till  his  death.  He  was 
president  of  the  university  from  1863  to  1865. 
He  edited  the  Remains  of  President  James  Marsh, 
1S43,  the  Select  Sermons  of  President  Worthington 
Smith,  1861,  prefacing  each  volume  with  a  care- 
fully prepared  Memoir;  wrote  A  Theory  of  Fine 
Art  (lectures,  New  York,  1874)  ;  but  his  greatest 
service  was  his  masterly  translation  of  Neander's 
General  History  of  the  Christian  Rdiqion  and 
Church,  Boston,  12th  ed.,  1881,  5  vols.,  with 
model  index  volume. 

TOSSANUS,  Petrus  (Pierre  Toussaint),  b.  at 
Saint-Laurent,  Lorraine,  in  1499;  d.  at  Miimpel- 
gard  in  1573.  He  studied  theology  at  Cologne, 
Basel,  Paris,  and  Rome,  and  was  made  a  canon 
at  the  Cathedral  of  Metz.     But,  when  the  perse- 
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cutions  against  the  Protestants  began,  lie  fled  to 
Basel,  and  formally  embraced  the  Reformation. 
Two  attempts  he  made  to  propagate  his  views  in 
France  (at  Metz  and  in  l'aris)  ended  with  impris- 
onment; but  in  1539  he  was  by  the  Duke  of  \Y'ur- 
temberg  made  superintendent  of  Mumpelgurd, 
where  lie  introduced  the  Reformation,  not  with- 
out great  difficulties,  however,  as  he  was  a  Cal- 
viuist,  and  the  duke  a  Lutheran. 

TOULMIN,  Joshua,  D.D.,  English  Unitarian; 
b.  in  London,  May  11,  1740;  d.  at  Birmingham, 
July  23,  1815.  lie  was  a  Baptist  minister  at 
Taunton,  1765;  but,  becoming  a  Unitarian,  he 
was  one  of  Dr.  Priestley's  successors  at  Kirming- 
ham.  He  was  the  author  of  several  books,  of 
which  may  he  mentioned,  Memoirs  of  fuuslus 
Soeinus,  London.  1777;  Review  of  Life  of  John 
Biddle,  1789;  History  of  the  Toien  of  Taunton, 
Taunton,  1791  ;  Itioi/ruphiad  Tribute  to  Dr.  Priesl- 
le>/.  London,  1801;  Munoirs  of  Samuel  Bourne, 
1S09;  Historical  View  of  the  Troteslant  Dissenters 
in  England  under  King  William,  1811;  and  edited, 
with  Life,  Xeai.'s  History  of  the  Puritans,  1 794— 
97.  5  vols.,  the  basis  of  all  subsequent  editions. 

TOULOUSE,  Synods  of.  Many  ecclesiastical 
councils  have  been  held  in  Toulouse,  some  of 
which  are  important.  At  the  suggestion  of  Louis, 
a  synod  was  convened  in  Toulouse,  probably  in 
829.  The  decrees  are  lost.  One  was  held  in 
8S3  to  adjust  the  complaint  which  Jews  had  made 
to  King  Carlmann,  of  being  abused  by  clergy  and 
laity.  One  in  1056,  summoned  by  Pope  Victor 
II.,  consisted  of  eighteen  bishops,  and  passed  thir- 
teen canons  forbidding  simony,  insisting  upon  the 
rule  of  celibacy,  and  placing  the  age  of  ordina- 
tion to  priests'  orders  at  thirty,  and  to  deacons' 
orders  at  twenty-five.  The  synod  of  1118  was 
concerned  with  the  inception  of  a  crusade  against 
the  Moors  in  Spain.  The  synod  which  Pope 
Calixtus  II.  presided  over  in  person  reiterated 
the  laws  against  simony,  confirmed  the  right  of  the 
bishops  to  tithes,  etc.  The  synod  of  1161,  at 
which  the  kings  of  France  and  England,  and 
legates  of  Pope  Alexander  III.  ami  his  rival, 
Victor  III.,  were  present,  declared  Alexander  pope, 
and  pronounced  excommunication  upon  Victor. 
The  synod  of  1219  forbade  the  conferment  of 
offices  upon  heretics,  and  forbade  all  work  upon 
church-festival  days  which  are  mentioned  by 
name. 

The  synod  of  1229,  in  the  pontificate  of  Grego- 
ry IX.,  is  important.  It  obligated  archbishops 
and  bishops,  or  priests,  and  two  or  three  laymen, 
to  bind  themselves  by  oath  to  search  out  heretics, 
and  bring  them  to  punishment.  A  heretic's  house 
was  to  be  destroyed.  Penitent  heretics  were  to 
be  obliged  to  wear  a  cross  on  their  right  and  left 
side,  and  might  not  receive  an  office  until  the 
Pope  or  his  legate  should  attest  the  purity  of  Ins 
faith.  All  men  of  fourteen  years  and  over,  and 
all  women  of  twelve  years  and  over,  were  to  be 
required  to  deny  all  connection  with  heresy  and 
heretics.  This  oath  was  to  be  repeated  every  two 
years.  Laymen  were  also  forbidden  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Old  and  New  Testament;  and  the 
suppression  of  vernacular  translations  was  espe- 
cially commended.  In  1590  a  Council  of  Tou- 
louse declared  the  Tridentine  Decrees  binding, 
and  took  up  various  subjects,  such  as  relics,  the 
consecration  of  churches,  oratories,  the  adminis- 


tration of  hospitals,  etc.  As  late  as  1850  a  pro- 
vincial synod  was  held  at  Toulouse,  under  the 
presidency  of  Archbishop  d'Astros,  which  declared 
against  the  tendencies  of  modern  thought,  indif- 
fereutisni,  socialism,  etc.  See  Harduin,  Mastsi, 
etc.  ;  [and  for  a  sketch  of  Toulouse's  religious 
history,  Vincent:  In  llicShadom  of  the  Pyrenees, 
New  York,  18s3,  pp.  211-232.]       NEUDECKEE. 

TOURNEMINE,  Rene  Joseph,  b.  at  Rennes, 
April  26,  1661  ;  d.  in  Paris,  March  16,  1735.  He 
was  educated  by  the  Jesuits  ;  entered  their  order, 
taught  theology  and  philosophy  in  several  of  their 
houses,  and  was  in  1695  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  Journal  de  Treronx,  which  he  conducted  till 
1718  with  great  moderation  and  tact,  lie  also 
published  in  1719  an  excellent  edition  of  the 
Lin  vis  exposilio  sens  us  lite  red)  s  totius  serijilune 
(Cologne,  16:10,  2  vols.)  of  the  Jesuit  Menochius 
(b.  at  Padua,  1576 ;  d.  at  Rome,  Feb.  4,  1655)  ;  but 
his  principal  work,  Traite  sur  le  Deisme,  remained 
unfinished.  See  Journal  de  Trerour,  September, 
1765. 

TOURS,  Synods  of.  The  first  synod  of  Tours 
of  which  any  account  has  been  preserved  con- 
vened in  461,"  passed  thirteen  canons  re-affirming 
the  decrees  of  former  synods,  forbidding  priests  to 
whom  the  privilege  of  marriage  was  accorded 
to  marry  widows,  pronouncing  excommunication 
upon  priests  who  renounced  their  orders,  etc. 
The  synod  of  567  met  with  the  consent  of  King 
Chari'bert,  and  passed  twenty-seven  canons  regu- 
lating matters  of  church-discipline.  The  synod 
of  813  was  convened  by  the  order  of  Charlemagne, 
and  passed  fifty-one  canons  defining  the  duties  of 
bishops,  putting  the  ordination  of  priests  in  their 
thirtieth  year,  regulating  the  relation  of  nuns  and 
monks,  forbidding  markets  on  Sunday,  etc.  The 
canons  close  with  a  profession  of  absolute  submis- 
sion to  Charlemagne.  Another  synod  was  held  at 
the  time  the  remains  of  St.  Martin  were  conveyed 
from  Auxerre  to  Tours,  —  either  in  912  or  887. 
The  synod  of  942  is  barely  mentioned,  and  that 
of  1055  was  convened  with  reference  to  the  views 
of  Berengar  concerning  the  Lord's  Supper,  which 
had  been  condemned  as  heretical.  Berengar  on 
that  occasion  renounced  his  views. 

In  1060  the  cardinal  legate  Stephen  convened  a 
synod  at  Tours,  which  concerned  itself  with  the 
purchase  and  sale  of  church-offices,  the  licentious- 
ness and  concubinage  of  the  clergy,  etc.  The 
council  of  1096  was  occupied  with  the  release  of 
King  Philip  of  France  from  the  ban  of  the  church, 
and  with  the  preparation  for  the  first  crusade.  In 
1163  Pope  Alexander  III.  presided  in  person  over 
a  synod  at  Toulouse  which  excommunicated  the 
antipope,  Victor  IV.,  and  recognized  his  own 
claims.  The  synods  of  1236  and  1282  were  con- 
cerned with  matters  of  church-discipline.  The 
important  synod  of  1510  took  up  the  violent  con- 
flict which  was  then  raging  between  Louis  XL  of 
France  and  the  belligerent  Pope,  Julius  II.  The 
chancellor  of  Louis  opened  the  council  with  com- 
plaints against  the  Pope,  and  in  the  king's  name 
presented  several  questions  to  the  assembled  dig- 
nitaries bearing  upon  the  relations  of  states  to  the 
papal  see.  The  first  of  these  was  whether  the 
Pope  might  carry  on  war  against  princes  who  with 
their  lands  acknowledge  allegiance  to  the  church. 
The  synod  answered  that  the  Pope  had  no  right 
to  begin  any  such  war.     A  second  question  con- 
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cerned  the  right  of  a  prince  with  whom  the  Pope 
was  at  war  to  enter  the  Pope's  dominion,  in  case 
of  certain  abuses;  and  this  the  synod  likewise 
answered  in  the  affirmative.  A  provincial  coun- 
cil was  also  held  at  Tours  in  1583,  to  confirm  and 
take  measures  to  carry  out  the  Tridentine  Decrees. 
See  Harduix,  Mansi.  neudecker. 

TOWIANSKI,  Andreas,  Polish  mystic ;  b.  at 
Antoszwiniec,  Lithuania,  Jan.  1,  1799 ;  d.  at 
Zurich,  Switzerland,  May  13,  1878.  From  181S  to 
1820  he  practised  law  at  Wilna;  in  1835  became 
a  convert  of  St.  Simon  at  Paris;  and  on  Sept.  27, 
1841,  he  began  the  public  proclamation  of  his 
revolutionary  views,  which  called  for  a  total  up- 
heaval of  society  and  a  new  arrangement.  The 
Polish  poet  Mickiewicz  was  one  of  his  followers. 
See  Semenka  :  T.  el  sa  doctrine,  Paris,  1850 ;  and 
Mickiewicz  :  L'e'glise  officielle  el  le  Messianiisme, 
1812-13,  2  vols. 

TOWNLEY,  James,  D.D.,  English  Wesleyan ; 
b.  in  Manchester,  May  11,  1774 ;  d.  at  Ramsgate, 
Dec.  12,  1833.  After  a  good  school  education  he 
became  »  local  preacher  at  the  age  of  nineteen, 
and  was  from  1790  to  1832  a  regular  minister. 
In  1827  he  was  appointed  general  secretary  of  the 
Wesleyan  Missionary  Society.  He  presided  at 
the  conference  at  Sheffield,  1829,  and  again  at  the 
Irish  conference,  1831).  He  was,  next  to  Dr. 
Clarke,  the  most  learned  man  among  his  brethren 
in  all  biblical  matters,  and  wrote,  among  other 
works  of  less  value,  the  excellent  Illustrations  of 
Biblical  Literature,  exhibiting  the  History  and  Fate 
of  the  Sacred  Writings,  from  the  Earliest  Period  to 
the  Present  Century,  including  Biographical  Notices 
of  Translators  and  Other  Eminent  Biblical  Scholars 
(London,  1821,  3  vols. ;  New  York,  1842,  2  vols.), 
and  translated  pt.  iii.  20-49  of  Maimonides'  Rea- 
sons of  the  Laws  of  Moses,  with  Notes,  Dissertations, 
and  Life  (1827). 

TOWNSON,  Thomas,  D.D.,  Church  of  England; 
b.  at  Much  Lees,  Essex,  1715;  d.  at  Richmond, 
April  15,  1792.  He  was  a  fellow  of  Magdalen 
College ;  and,  after  filling  various  appointments, 
he  was  made  archdeacon  of  Richmond,  1780.  In 
1778  he  published  at  Oxford  his  most  admired 
work,  Discourses  on  the  Four  Gospels,  chiefly  with 
regard  to  the  Peculiar  Design  of  Each  and  the  Order 
and  Places  in  which  they  were  written.  His  Works, 
ed.  by  Ralph  Churton,  with  an  account  of  the 
author,  appeared  in  London,  1810,  2  vols. 

TRACHONI'TIS  is  mentioned  only  once  in 
Scripture  (Luke  iii.  1),  where  the  expression,  "  the 
Trachonite  region,"  seems  to  include,  besides  the 
province  of  Trachonitis,  parts  of  Auranitis,  Gau- 
lanitis,  and  Batanea.  It* was  bounded,  north  by 
Damascus,  and  east  by  Gaulanitis.  By  Augustus 
it  was  taken  from  Zenodorus,  and  given  to  Herod 
the  Great,  from  whom  it  devolved  upon  Philip. 
After  the  beginning  of  the  second  century  the 
name  does  not  occur  any  more  in  history. 

TRACTARIANISM,  the  name  of  a  remarkable 
movement  in  the  Established  Church  of  England, 
due  to  the  so-called  Tracts  for  the  Times,  a  series 
of  pamphlets  published  at  Oxford  from  1833  to 
1841.  The  leaders  of  the  movement  were  all 
Oxford  men,  and  members  of  Oriel.  They  were 
John  Keble,  John  Henry  Newman,  Richard  Hur- 
rell  Froude,  Hugh  John  Rose,  Arthur  Philip  Per- 
ceval, Frederick  William  Faber,  AVilliam  Palmer, 
Edward   Bouverie   Pusey,  and   Isaac   Williams. 


The  series  consisted  of  ninety  tracts,  of  which 
Newman  wrote  twenty-four,  and  Keble  also  a 
goodly  number.  The  movement  was  essentially 
a  revival  of  mediaeval  ecclesiasticism  and  scho- 
lasticism, in  protest  to  evangelicalism,  and  to 
that  political  liberalism  which  abolished  the 
Test  Act  in  1828,  and  ten  of  the  Irish  bishop- 
rics in  1833,  whose  occupants  had  voted  against 
the  Reform  Bill  of  1831.  The  way  was  prepared 
for  the  movement  by  John  Keble's  Christian  Year, 
1827.  Its  real  founder  was  Hugh  James  Rose. 
Its  start  was  given  by  A.  P.  Perceval's  Christian 
Peace-Offering,  1828.  The  object  of  this  book  was 
to  show  that  the  Anglican  and  Roman  churches 
were  essentially  agreed.  Then  came  Froude,  who 
argueoi  that  the  existing  Roman  Church  had  de- 
parted from  the  primitive  faith,  and  so,  in  a  less 
degree,  had  the  Anglican  Church,  but  that  the 
teachings  of  the  latter  admitted  of  construction 
in  the  sense  of  the  primitive  church.  He  there- 
fore urged  the  claims  of  celibacy,  fasting,  relics, 
and  monasticisin.  But,  as  the  tendency  of  the 
political  movements  of  their  time  was  directly 
against  such  a  return  of  the  middle  age,  the  little 
coterie  at  Oxford  published  The  Churchman's 
Manual  (1833),  in  which  they  made  prominent  the 
three  points  of  the  idea  of  the  church,  the  im- 
portance of  the  sacraments,  and  the  significance 
of  the  priesthood.  On  July  14,  1833,  Keble 
preached  an  assize  sermon  upon  National  Apostasy, 
from  1  Sam.  xii.  23.  This  sermon  Newman  re- 
garded as  the  actual  start  of  the  movement.  Upon 
July  25-29,  1833,  Rose,  Froude,  Keble,  Newman, 
Palmer,  and  Perceval  held  a  conference  at  Had- 
leigh,  to  revise  the  Manual,  and  devise  a  plan  of 
action.  It  was  then  agreed  that  the  two  points 
to  be  aimed  at  were  the  maintenance  of  the  doc- 
trine of  apostolic  succession,  and  the  preservation 
of  the  Prayer-Book  from  Soeinian  alteration.  In 
September,  Keble  drew  up  the  programme  of  the 
party;  and  on  Sept.  9,  1833,  the  first  Trad  for  the 
Times  (designed  to  indoctrinate  the  laity  in  Cath- 
olic theology  and  polity)  appeared,  and  the  coterie, 
through  their  connection  with  the  series  of  Tracts, 
received  the  name  "  Tractarians,"  as  the  writers 
or  compilers  of  the  tracts  themselves,  and  as  the 
indorsers  of  the  sentiments  advocated.  The  first 
tract  was  by  Newman,  entitled  Thoughts  on  the 
Ministerial  Commission.  The  Churchman's  Manual 
had  been  sent  to  all  the  Scottish  bishops,  and  ap- 
proved by  them,  while  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury did  not  object  to  its  publication.  And  the 
first  tracts  also  found  a  warm  reception.  They 
were  looked  upon  as  valuable  allies  in  the  defence 
of  the  Established  Church  against  the  insidi- 
ous attacks  of  the  Liberals.  By  November,  1835, 
seventy  of  them  had  appeared.  The  first  sixty-six 
consist  of  extracts  from  the  Fathers,  Beveridge, 
Bull,  Ciisin,  and  Wilson,  with  a  few  original  tracts. 
The  succeeding  twenty-four  are  longer,  and  more 
elaborate.  They  make  altogether  six  volumes. 
But  the  movement  was  by  no  means  a  peaceful 
progress.  In  March,  1834,  the  Christian  Observer, 
an  Evangelical  newspaper,  decried  it  as  Roman- 
istic.  Newman,  in  Tracts  38  and  41  {Via  media), 
denied  the  charge.  In  1836  the  Tractarians  vigor- 
ously opposed  the  appointment  of  Renn  Dickson 
Hampden,  D.D.,  principal  of  St.  Mary's  Hall, 
Oxford,  to  the  regius-professorship  of  divinity,  on 
the  ground  of  his  latitudinarian  principles.     A 
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great  pamphlet  war  was  thus  opened;  but  the 
Tractarians  wore  defeated.  In  1837  the  Home- 
ward tendency  of  the  movement  more  plainly 
manifested  itself,  especially  in  Isaac  Williams's 
tract  (No.  HO),  On  licscrcc  in  Communicating  Reli- 
gious Knincleilge.  It  advocated  a.  revival  of  the  dis- 
ciplina  arcaui  of  the  Ante-Xicene  Church,  i.e.,  the 
ideas  that  there  were  doctrines  which  should  not 
be  publicly  taught;  and  that  the  Bible  should 
not  be  promiscuously  circulated.  Keble's  tracts 
■were  in  similar  strain.  The  effect  of  such  writing 
was  twofold,  —  the  public  was  dismayed,  and 
certain  members  of  the  Tractarian  party  avowed 
their  intention  to  become  Romanists.  In  18:58  the 
Library  of' the  Fathers  (see  Pathetics)  was  started 
by  the  Tractarians,  and  in  1810  the  Library  of 
Anglo-Catholic  Theology,  which  contained  old 
High-Church  writers  of  the  Church  of  England 
who  more  or  less  sympathized  with  the  views 
of  the  Tractarians.  15 ut  so  decided  was  the 
setting  of  the  tide  towards  Rome,  that  Newman 
made  a  vigorous  effort  to  turn  it  by  his  famous 
tract  (No.  90).  Remarks  on  Certain  Passages  in  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles,  in  which  he  endeavored  to 
show  how  it  was  possible  to  interpret  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles  in  the  interest  of  Catholicism.  lie 
maintained  that  "the  sixth  and  twentieth  arti- 
cles, on  Holy  Scripture  and  the  authority  of  the 
Church,  were  not  inconsistent  with  the  Anglo- 
Catholic  idea;  that  the  true  rule  of  faith  is  not  in 
Scripture  alone,  but  in  apostolic  tradition  ;  that 
Art.  XL,  on  justification  by  faith  only,  did  not 
exclude  the  doctrine  of  baptismal  justification, 
and  of  justification  by  works  as  well;  that  Arts. 
XIX.  and  XXI.,  on  the  Catholic  Church  and 
general  councils,  did  not  mean  that  the  true  church 
is  not  infallible,  but  that  the  idea  of  express  super- 
natural privilege,  that  councils  properly  called 
shall  not  err,  lies  beyond  the  scope  of  these  arti- 
cles, or  at  any  rate  beside  their  determination ; 
that  Art.  XXII.,  on  purgatory,  pardons,  images, 
relics,  and  invocation  of  saints,  only  condemned 
the  Romish  doctrine  concerning  them,  not  any 
other  doctrine  on  these  subjects,  consequently  not 
the  Anglo-Catholic;  that  Art.  XXV.  did  not  deny 
that  confirmation,  penance,  orders,  matrimony, 
and  extreme  unction,  were  sacraments,  but  only 
that  they  were  not  sacraments  in  the  same  sense 
as  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper;  that  Art. 
XXXIII.  only  condemned  gross  views  of  transub- 
stantiation,  not  the  mysterious  presence  of  the 
body  of  Christ.  The  articles  on  masses  and  cleri- 
cal celibacy  were  in  like  manner  explained  away" 
(Stoughton).  The  tract  appeared  in  March,  1811  : 
Newman  acknowledged  on  the  16th.  The  violent 
controversy  which  the  tract  occasioned  led  to  the 
"discontinuance"  of  the  series. 

The  tract,  although  nominally  an  attempt  to 
dissuade  from  Rome,  was  denounced  as  in  reality 
leading  towards  it.  Then  came  a  sifting  of  the 
party.  Those  who  were  content  to  stay  in  the 
Church  of  England  drew  all  the  closer  together. 
They  were  such  men  as  Pusey,  "Williams,  Keble, 
and  Perceval.  I5ut  soon  the  movement  swept 
away  from  this  middle  position  such  leading 
spirits  as  Newman  and  Faber  in  1815,  and  Man- 
ning in  1S51.  Before  18;>5  not  less  than  four 
hundred  clergymen  and  laity  had  become  Roman 
Catholics.  They  were  "chiefly  impressible  under- 
graduates, young  ladies,  and  young  ladies'  cu- 


rates "  (Blunt).  But  the  action  of  the  Roman 
Church  (October,  1850),  in  distributing  England 
into  twelve  bishoprics,  while  it  rendered  that 
church  more  attractive,  at  the  same  time  aroused 
the  strong  Protestant  feeling,  and  doubtless 
checked  many  from  going  to  Rome.  For  the 
present  state  of  the  tractarian  movement,  see  art. 
Ritualism. 

Tractarian  Doctrine.  —  The  -fundamental  doc- 
trines concern  the  sacrament  of  the  Eucharist, 
which  is  declared  to  be  the  means  of  salvation, 
and  the  church  with  the  apostolical  succession, 
which  is  the  divinely  appointed  channel  of  saving 
grace  through  the  Eucharist.  Baptism  regener- 
ates, yet  the  baptized  can  fall  irom  grace.  In 
the  Eucharist,  the  bread  and  wine  truly,  but  in 
a  heavenly  and  spiritual  manner,  become  the 
body  and  blood  ol  Christ;  and  the  worthy  com- 
municant receives  the  same  to  his  spiritual  wel- 
fare and  salvation,  but  the  unworthy  to  judgment. 
Because  of  the  real  presence  of  Christ,  it  is  right 
to  bow  at  the  consecration  of  the  elements;  for 
one  adores,  not  the  elements,  but  Christ  who  is 
present  in  them.  As  regards  the  church  as  the 
means  of  salvation,  founded  by  Christ,  and  per- 
petuated by  the  apostolical  succession,  she  is  the 
only  channel  of  grace  in  Christ,  because  she  is 
the  only  dispenser  of  the  means  of  grace,  the 
only  protector  and  witness  to  the  truth,  and  the 
highest  authority  in  matters  of  faith  and  life. 
As  channel  of  the  means  of  salvation,  she  con- 
stitutes the  communion  of  saints.  She  is  one  — 
holy,  catholic,  and  apostolic  in  origin  and  teach- 
ing. The  three  marks  of  the  true  church  are 
apostolicity  (through  apostolic  succession  securing 
the  validity,  the  sacraments,  and  the  power  of  the 
keys),  catholicity  (through  Scripture  and  tradition 
securing  truth  in  doctrine  and  life),  and  autonomy 
(absolute  independence  of  external  authority  in 
matters  of  faith  and  practice).  By  apostolic  suc- 
cession was  meant  that  Jesus  gave  his  spirit  to 
the  apostles,  and  they  to  those  upon  whom  they 
laid  their  hands,  w  ho,  in  turn,  possessed  the  power 
to  impart  the  gift ;  and  so  it  has  come  down  to 
our  day.  "With  this  idea  is  connected  that  of  the 
priesthood  as  the  necessary  and  unique  mediators 
between  Christ  and  the  congregation,  and  so  a 
sharp  line  is  drawn  between  clergy  and  laity. 
The  true  church  thus  constituted  is  not  an  ideal, 
but  a  reality,  an  external  and  visible  organiza- 
tion. The  true  visible  church  is  the  communion 
of  saints,  in  which  the  "Word  is  preached  in  its 
purity,  the  sacraments  administered  according  to 
Christ's  ordinance,  and  discipline  rightfully  main- 
tained. The  invisible  church  is  the  household  of 
God,  in  heaven  and  earth.  The  Rule  of  Faith 
is  the  Holy  (scriptures  and  the  Catholic  tradition 
together. 

As  a  theological  school,  Tractarianism  is  mod- 
ern scholasticism.  The  realistic  tendency  of 
Tractarianism  is  plain.  Justification,  it  teaches, 
is  a  real  iuipartation  of  spiritual  life  through  the 
sacraments;  the  true  church  is  real,  objective; 
truth  is  really  objectively  given;  the  gift  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  is  really  transmitted  through  the 
apostolical  succession ;  Christ  is  really  present  in 
the  Eucharist,  so  also  in  worship.  The  exter- 
nal must  have  a  real  meaning :  it  must  express 
some  idea.  A  change  was  therefore  made  in  the 
accessories  of   worship.     Everywhere   beauty  in 
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architecture,  in  vestments,  in  music  (vocal  and 
instrumental),  was  insisted  upon,  with  the  result 
of  striking  improvement.  Enormous  sums  have 
been  spent  in  these  directions.  Cathedrals  have 
been  restored,  religious  houses  have  been  erected, 
and  the  appointments  of  the  sanctuary  multiplied 
and  refined. 

And  Tractarianism  powerfully  affected  the  re- 
ligious life  of  thousands.  The  church  was  to  be 
served  by  organizations  for  religious  and  philan- 
thropic action,  and  these  have  sprung  into  exist- 
ence. The  influence  of  doctrine  upon  life  was 
emphasized ;  daily  duties  were  explained  and  en- 
forced ;  and  so  the  movement  proved  a  great 
good  to  the  community.  But  it  has  also  been  a 
fruitful  source  of  secession  to  Rome,  and  has 
produced  an  agnostic  and  rationalistic  re-action 
in  the  Church  of  England. 

Besides  the  works  mentioned  in  this  art.,  see 
J.  H.  Newman  :  Apologia  pro  cila  sua,  London, 
1SU1;  J.  Hesse  and  F.  Reiff  :  Die  Oxforder 
Bea-er/inig,  Basel,  187o ;  the  special  arts.,  "  Tracts 
for  the  Times,"  by  John  Stougiitox,  in  John- 
son's Cyclopwdia,  "  High-Churchmen,"  in  Blunt's 
Dictionary  of  Sects,  and  especially  "  Tractarianis- 
mus"  (upon  which  this  art.  is  based),  by  Schoell, 
in  Mekzog  I.,  vol.  xvi.  212-279. 

TRACT  SOCIETIES,  Religious.  I.  Great  Brit- 
ain.—  The  maintenance  and  diffusion  of  religious 
opinion  by  means  of  pamphlets  or  tractates  is  a 
habit  older  than  the  invention  of  printing;  and 
perhaps  John  W'iclif  was  the  greatest  tract-writer 
that  ever  lived.  But  it  has  been  reserved  to  mod- 
ern times  to  make  full  use  of  the  same  method 
as  a  means  of  evangelization;  and  tract  societies 
are  now  recognized  by  all  churches  as  among  their 
most  effective  instruments  for  good.  Among  the 
pioneers  in  this  work,  a  foremost  place  must  be 
given  to  Hannah  More,  whose  Cheap  Repository 
tracts,  towards  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, circulated  by  hundreds  of  thousands,  served 
greatly  to  counteract  the  influence  of  the  irreli- 
gious, anti-social,  cheap  literature  which  at  that 
time  was  diffused,  chiefly  by  hawkers,  throughout 
Great  Britain.  The  Book  Society  for  promoting 
Religious  Knowledge  among  the  Poor  had  been 
formed  as  long  back  as  1750.  But  a  new  depart- 
ure was  taken  in  this  direction  in  179!)  by  the 
formation  of  the  Religious  Tract  Societv  in*Lon- 
don,  chiefly  through  the  influence  of  the  Rev. 
George  Burder  of  Coventry  and  his  coadjutors; 
the  Rev.  Joseph  Hughes  of  Battersea  being  the 
first  secretary.  The  object  set  forth  in  the  first 
minute  wis  "to  form  a  society  for  the  purpose 
of  printing  and  distributing  religious  tracts." 
The  first  meeting  was  held  in  Surrey  Chapel,  the 
Rev.  Rowland  Hill  himself  exerting  much  influ- 
ence in  the  establishment  of  the  society.  Two 
principles  from  the  first  were  recognized:  first, 
that  there  is  a  common  Christian  faith,  in  the 
expression  and  enforcement  of  which  all  evangel- 
ical believers  may  unite,  irrespective  of  ecclesias- 
tical or  doctrinal  distinctions  ;  and,  secondly,  that 
this  faith  may  be  set  forth  in  so  brief  a  compass 
and  so  simple  a  way,  that  even  the  smallest  tract 
may  contain  the  essentials  of  saving  truth.  A 
third  principle,  no  less  important  than  these  two, 
had  to  await  full  recognition  until  a  later  day,  — 
that  the  great  verities  of  religion  may  rightly  be 
associated  with  every  topic 'of   human   thought  i 


and  interest ;  the  Christianity  of  the  Bible  thus 
becoming  the  animating  spirit  of  a  various,  in- 
structive, and  ennobling  literature.  At  the  out- 
set, the  production  of  tracts  was  the  only  aim ; 
and  the  value  of  the  method,  as  well  as  the 
appropriateness  and  interest  of  the  first  publica- 
tions issued,  led  to  a  speedy  enlargement  of  the 
work  beyond  the  anticipations  of  its  early  pro- 
moters. The  tracts  of  the  society  were  issued  by 
thousands,  and  obtained  that  place  in  the  esteem 
of  Christian  workers  generally  which  they  have 
ever  since  retained.  Nor  was  the  testimony  given 
to  the  real  unity  of  Christ's  church  less  valuable. 
Very  early  in  the  history  of  the  society  it  was 
adopted  as  a  fundamental  rule,  that  its  managers 
should  be  taken  in  equal  numbers  from  the 
Church  of  England  and  from  the  ranks  of  Non- 
conformity. The  experience  of  more  than  eighty 
years  has  shown  that  it  is  not  only  possible,  but 
easy,  for  all  to  labor  together  in  this  work,  with- 
out any  compromise  of  individual  opinions,  or 
any  entanglement  in  doctrinal  or  ecclesiastical 
dispute  ;  and  no  Christians  are  excluded  from  the 
society,  but  such  as  exclude  themselves,  on  the  one 
hand  by  a  rigid  churchmanship,  or  on  the  other 
by  a  rationalism  which  seems  to  ignore  important 
principles  of  evangelical  truth.  Nor  has  this  com- 
prehensiveness been  evinced  only  in  one  special 
work.  It  was  in  the  committee  room  of  the 
Religious  Tract  Society,  at  the  close  of  the  year 
1802,  that  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  So- 
ciety was  originated,  and  on  Tuesday,  Feb.  1, 
lso:j,  that  its  rules  were  finally  adopted  ;  the  dif- 
fusion of  the  streams  thus  naturally  leading  to 
the  fountain-head.  From  the  first,  the  two  socie- 
ties have  labored  together  in  brotherly  union  for 
the  evangelization  of  the  world. 

The  Tracts  of  the  society,  in  accordance  with 
its  name  and  first  design,  claim  the  chief  place 
in  our  notice  of  its  publications.  These  are  of 
immense  variety  in  style  and  form,  adapted  to 
every  class  of  readers,  old  and  young.  Every 
tract,  before  adoption  by  the  society,  is  submitted 
to  the  whole  committee,  and  decided  on  by  vote. 
It  is  held  as  essential  that  every  tract  should  set 
forth  the  way  of  salvation,  by  the  atonement  of 
Christ,  and  through  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
in  the  heart.  And,  further,  it  is  required  that 
the  narratives  in  these  tracts  should  be  literally 
true.  Fiction,  it  is  held,  has  its  becoming  place 
in  literature ;  but  a  tract,  to  win  the  highest  use- 
fulness, should  deal  with  real  personages  and 
actual  experiences.  Of  the  tracts  produced  under 
these  conditions,  there  are  now  about  3,200  on 
the  society's  catalogue,  from  the  single-page  hand- 
bill to  the  important  series  of  Present-day  Tracts, 
in  which  some  of  the  foremost  scholars  and  think- 
ers of  the  day  have  employed  their  pens  for  the 
defence  of  the  Christian  faith.  The  tract  circu- 
lation in  the  year  1882-83,  in  the  English  lan- 
guage alone,  amounted  to  :j.'5,2I!j,800. 

But,  as  has  been  already  intimated,  the  work 
of  the  society  now  extends  far  beyond  the  pro- 
duction of  tracts.  The  publication  of  Books  was 
very  gradually  introduced,  and  the  earliest  at- 
tempts in  this  direction  seem  to  have  been  to 
popularize  the  standard  works  of  "  Puritan  "  di- 
vinity. Through  the  indefatigable  energy  of  Mr. 
George  Stokes,  a  gentleman  of  fortune  (founder, 
in  1840,  of  the  well-known  Parker  Society),  who 
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long  gave  his  editorial  services  to  the  .society, 
the  chief  practical  and  experimental  works  of  the 
English  KefonniTs,  and  of  their  great  successors 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  were  issued,  mostly  in 
an  abridged  form.  To  the  writings  of  Wiclil, 
Tyndale,  Latimer,  liecon,  and  many  more  who 
took  part  in  the  struggle  against  papal  domina- 
tion, were  added  the  choicest  works  of  Baxter, 
Howe,  ( Iwon,  Flavel,  Sihb.es,  t'harnock,  and  .1  host 
of  others,  mostly  abbreviated  to  suit  the  taste  or 
the  leisure  of  modern  times.  These  writings  had 
for  a  while  a  very  large  circulation,  ami  contrib- 
uted not  a  little  to  sustain  among  thoughtful 
readers  the  relish  for  the  old  English  Protestant 
theology.  Other  publishers  have  since  taken  up 
the  work,  ami  the  fashion  of  abridgments  has 
passed  away;  so  that  in  a  great  measure  this  part 
of  the  society's  labor  has  been  superseded,  lie- 
sides  preparing  these  editions,  Mr.  Stokes  also 
wrote  a  considerable  number  of  manuals  on  bib- 
lical history  and  antiquities  in  a  form  suited  to 
young  people  and  Sunday-school  teachers  ;  enter- 
ing thus  upon  a  wide  field,  which  has  since  been 
largely  occupied.  Among  the  larger  works  of 
this  period  was  also  a  Comim ■ ntary  on  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  compiled  from  Henry,  Scott,  and  other 
writers,  and  in  some  measure  combining  the  char- 
acteristics of  both  of  the  commentators  named. 
To  this  have  from  time  to  time  been  added  other 
important  works  of  biblical  exposition,  notably 
Leighton  on  St.  Peter,  and  the  American  commen- 
taries of  Hodge  on  the  Epistle  to  the  liomans,  and 
of  Barnes  on  the  Gospels  (abridged).  But  the  great 
work  of  the  society  in  this  special  direction  has 
been  the  Annotated  Paragraph  Bible,  which  after 
several  years  of  careful  preparation,  enlisting 
the  services  of  many  eminent  biblical  critics  of  the 
day,  appeared  in  1851  under  the  direction  of 
the  late  Mr.  Joseph  (iurney,  treasurer  of  the  so- 
ciety, who,  besides  providing  all  expenses  of  edi- 
torship, had  the  stereotype  plates  prepared  at  his 
own  cost.  This  work  has  stood  the  test  of  thirty- 
two  years  ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  more  recent 
appearance  of  several  important  commentaries  on 
Scripture,  it  still  holds  a  high  place  in  the  esteem 
of  competent  judges.  Bible  dictionaries  and  con- 
cordances have  also  been  issued  by  the  society  for 
many  years,  with  companions  and  helps  of  differ- 
ent kinds,  among  which  maybe  mentioned  the 
Bible  Handbook,  by  Dr.  Angus,  and  the  Handbook 
to  the  Grammar  of  the  Greek  Testament,  by  the 
author  of  the  present  article.  In  modern  practi- 
cal and  devotional  Christian  literature,  the  work 
that  has  achieved  the  largest  circulation,  and 
probably  the  most  extended  usefulness,  has  been 
James's  Anxious  Enquirer;  the  society  having 
circulated  no  fewer  than  815,000  copies  of  this 
book  in  its  several  editions.  Bike's  Persuasives 
to  Early  Piety  may  also  be  mentioned  as  having 
formerly  been  very  popular  as  a  gift  to  the  young. 
In  the  year  1849  the  committee  resolved  to  offer 
prizes  to  workingmen  for  the  best  essays  on  sab- 
bath observance.  There  were  numerous  competi- 
tors, and  much  was  thus  effected  in  awakening- 
Christian  thoughtfulness  in  our  land  in  reference 
to  a  very  important  part  of  practical  godliness. 
Prizes  were  also  offered  in  1850  for  essays  on  the 
condition  of  the  working-classes ;  the  w  inner  of 
the  first  prize,  by  an  essay  entitled  The  Glory 
and  the  Shame  of  Britain,  —  Mr.  Henry  Dunekley, 


now  of  Manchester,  —  has  since  won  for  himself 
a  foremost  place  in  the  ranks  of  English  jour- 
nalism. 

The  range  of  the  society's  publications  has 
been  gradually  widened  beyond  that  of  exclu- 
sively religious  teaching.  Books  "on  common 
subjects  written  in  a  religious  spirit,"  to  adopt 
the  phrase  of  Dr.  Arnold,  have  been  multiplied. 
Foremost  among  these  in  utility  has  been  the 
Educational  Series,  including  the  well-known 
Handbooks  of  the  English  Language  and  of  Eng- 
lish Literature,  by  Dr.  Angus;  also  Histories  of 
England,  Greece,  and  Pome,  with  a  system  of 
Eniversal  Geography.  For  some  years  a  six- 
penny Monthly  Volume  treated,  in  i  popular  but 
thoroughly  competent  way,  many  great  questions 
of  philosophy,  science,  and  history.  These  were 
truly  "small  books  on  great  subjects,"  and  have 
had  an  important  share  in  the  education  of  many. 
Biographies  published  by  the  societyr  have  been 
very  numerous,  both  of  the  saints  and  hemes  of 
the  church,  and  of  many  in  humbler  positions, 
whose  example  it  seemed  well  to  preserve.  The 
lives  of  'Tyndale  and  of  Latimer,  by  the  late  Bobert 
Di'inaus,  rank  among  the  highest  in  this  class  of 
literature;  and  it  may  be  that  almost  as  much 
real  usefulness  has  been  achieved  by  Legh  Rich- 
mond's Annals  of  the  Poor,  or  the  unpretending 
memoir  of  Harlan  Page. 

Books  of  a  yet  more  popular  class  have  been 
published  by  the  society  in  great  abundance. 
The  Pilgrim's  Progress  has  been  issued  in  sixty- 
five  languages,  mainly  by  the  society's  aid.  For 
many  years  the  kindly  humor  of  "  Old  Hum- 
phrey"—  the  "Christian  Elia,"  as  he  was  called 
by  (he  late  Dr.  James  Hamilton — irradiated  many 
a  little  volume,  both  for  younger  and  for  elder 
readers.  The  name  of  this  charming  author  was 
George  Mogridge.  He  died  in  1854,  at  the  age 
of  sixty-seven.  A  long  array  of  juvenile  publi- 
cations, from  Mrs.  Sherwood's  Little  Henry  and  his 
Bearer,  down  to  the  last  boys'  story  by  Mr.  G.  E. 
Sargent,  or  pathetic  tale  by  "Ilesba  Stretton," 
provides  reading  for  every  taste.  Of  Jessica's 
First  Prayer,  by  the  last-named  w  riter,  the  sale 
has  amounted  to  837,500  copies,  inclusive  of  a 
penny  edition  recently  published.  Christy's  Old 
On/an,  by  Mrs.  Walton,  is  also  well  known  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  and  has  been  remarka- 
bly useful  to  many  readers.  The  illustrations  of 
this  class  of  books,  and  of  others  published  by 
the  society  of  late  years,  have  been,  in  their  finish 
and  artistic  merit,  a  striking  contrast  to  those 
contained  in  its  earlier  volumes.  The  highest 
resources  of  the  wood-engraver's  art  are  now 
called  into  requisition  ;  and,  in  a  special  series  of 
Pen  and  Pencil  Pictures  from  many  lands,  the 
descriptive  and  the  artistic  portions  vie  with  each 
other  in  the  care  with  which  they  have  been  elabo- 
rated. The  Harvest  if  a  Quirt  Eye,  and  other 
works  of  poetic,  meditative  musing,  by  the  same 
author,  may  also  be  mentioned,  for  the  beauty  and 
finish  of  their  pictorial  illustrations. 

The  I'iriodicals  of  the  society  have  also  become 
a  very  important  part  of  its  work.  The  first  was 
The  'Child's  Companion,  begun  in  1824,  and  still 
teaching  its  attractive  lessons  to  generation  after 
generation  of  little  ones.  The  Weekly  Visitor 
(commenced  in  1828)  for  many  years  sought  to 
combine  useful  information  with  Christian  teach- 
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ing;  but  in  1852  the  same  work  was  undertaken 
by  The  Leisure  Hour,  with  a  higher  standard  of 
literary  merit.  The  Sunday  at  Home  attempts 
for  the  Lord's  Day  what  The  Leisure  Hour  strives 
to  do  for  the  week.  In  1879  The  Boy's  Own  Paper 
was  started  as  a  weekly  journal,  followed  by  The 
Girl's  Own  Paper  in  1880.  Intended  at  the  outset 
to  convey  healthful  moral  and  religious  teaching, 
with  a  due  admixture  of  the  attractive  and  amus- 
ing, so  as  to  supersede  as  far  as  possible  the  frivo- 
lous and  often  debasing  literature  offered  to  our 
young  people,  the  success  of  these  periodicals 
has  surpassed  the  highest  expectations  of  their 
promoters,  and  English-speaking  boys  and  girls 
throughout  the  whole  world  welcome  them  as 
their  own  magazines.  The  circulation  of  the 
two  together  now  amounts  to  about  350,000  of 
each  number.  The  Tract  Magazine  and  The 
Cottager  and  Artisan  are  also  published  by  the 
society. 

There  are  now  in  all  some  10,000  separate 
publications  on  the  catalogue  of  the  society ; 
and  taking  into  account  the  books,  tracts,  and 
periodicals,  with  illustrated  cards,  texts,  and  the 
like,  the  total  issues  of  the  year  1882-83  have 
amounted  to  a  total  of  79,379,350 ;  being  by  far 
the  largest  number  in  any  year  of  the  society's 
existence. 

The  Religious  Tract  Society  is  also  a  great 
Missionary  Institution.  For  the  furtherance 
of  its  highest  purposes,  the  committee  make  every 
week  large  grants  of  tracts  to  distributers  at 
home  and  abroad,  either  altogether  gratuitously, 
or  at  a  considerable  reduction  in  price.  One 
circumstance  that  contributes  no  little  to  its  use- 
fulness is,  that  it  has  at  its  back,  so  to  speak,  a 
vast  army  of  Christian  men  and  women  who  are 
voluntarily  engaged  in  circulating  its  publica- 
tions, often  accompanying  the  silent  message  with 
the  living  voice,  and  so  in  a  twofold  manner  act- 
ing the  part  of  evangelists.  Part  of  the  constant 
work  of  the  committee  is  to  second  and  assist 
their  efforts.  Tracts  are  supplied  in  unstinted 
numbers  for  missionary  efforts  of  every  kind,  for 
hospital  and  workhouse  visitation,  for  emigrant 
and  other  ships,  for  soldiers  on'  service  abroad, 
and  for  settlers  in  our  colonies  all  over  the  world. 
To  a  great  extent,  also,  the  circulation  of  the 
books  published  by  the  society  is  aided  by  the 
plans  of  the  committee.  Thus  all  pastors,  and 
missionaries  of  all  denominations,  are  permitted, 
in  the  first  year  of  their  ministry,  to  purchase 
these  publications  at  a  greatly  reduced  price. 
School  and  district  libraries  are  furnished  at  a 
large  reduction,  and  great  facilities  for  purchase 
are  allowed  to  Sunday-school  teachers.  In  the 
efforts  also  to  diffuse  a"Christian  literature  in  for- 
eign languages,  the  society  is  continually  active, 
having  representatives  or  correspondents  in  every 
country  of  Europe,  and  in  all  the  chief  mission- 
fields  of  the  East  and  "West.  It  publishes,  or  aids 
the  publication  of,  tracts,  books,  and  periodicals  in 
as  many  as  one  hundred  and  sixty-six  languages 
and  dialects,  and  is,  in  fact,  an  auxiliary  to  every 
Protestant  missionary  society.  The  methods  by 
which  it  acts  are  very  various.  Large  money 
grants  are  made  in  aid  of  the  publication-work 
of  many  missions.  Gifts  of  printing-paper  are 
voted  for  periodicals;  electrotype  illustrations 
are  also  freely  given,  or  supplied  at  a  low  price; 


and  grants  of  publications  are  made  for  gratuitous 
distribution.  The  societies  and  missions  thus 
aided  are  naturally,  for  the  most  part,  English ; 
but  those  of  the  United  States  and  of  Germany  to 
a  large  extent  share  also  in  the  benefit.  Impor- 
tant societies  at  Paris,  Toulouse,  Basle,  Berlin, 
Hamburg,  Gernsbach  (Black  Forest),  Stockholm, 
Kristiania,  and  other  places,  carry  on  their  sev- 
eral plans  of  publication  and  distribution ;  the 
London  Tract  Society  being  in  various  ways  the 
helper  of  all. 

To  meet  these  varied  claims,  the  society  has 
to  rely,  first  upon  its  benevolent  income ;  the 
money  it  receives  from  subscriptions,  donations, 
legacies,  and  collections,  being  applied,  without 
any  deduction  whatever,  to  the  missionary  work 
of  the  society.  But  these  furnish  less  than  half 
what  is  actually  expended,  the  remainder  being- 
supplied  from  trade  profits  after  the  payment  of 
all  expenses.  The  benevolent  income  for  the 
year  1882-83  has  amounted  to  £14,824  sterling, 
to  which  sum  £25,574  have  been  added  from  the 
profits  on  sales,  and  £11,403  from  the  part  pay- 
ments of  the  individuals  and  societies  receiving 
grants;  making  a  grand  total  of  £51,801  spent 
in  the  missionary  work  of  the  society. 

These  details  respecting  one  institution,  the 
largest  of  the  kind  in  Great  Britain,  will  illus- 
trate the  working  of  other  societies  that  have  a 
similar  end  in  view,  but  work  either  in  denomina- 
tional channels,  or  in  a  more  restricted  way.  The 
Society  for  promoting  Christian  Knowl- 
edge, founded  in  1098,  is  wholly  connected  with 
the  Church  of  England,  and  publishes  yearly  a 
vast  amount  of  popular  literature,  reporting  an 
issue,  for  the  year  1881-82,  of  8,525,091.  The 
Wesleyans  and  the  Baptists  have  also  special 
organizations  for  tract-work.  Christian  workers 
connected  with  Mildmay  Park  in  London,  and 
various  sections  of  Plymouth  Brethren,  publish 
many  tracts.  The  Monthly  Tract  Society  (founded 
1837),  and  the  "Weekly  Tract  Society  (1847),  pub- 
lish and  issue  each  a  tract  periodically,  to  sub- 
scribers and  others,  chiefly  through  the  post. 
The  Pure  Literature  Society  (1851)  prepares  and 
circulates  lists  of  books  judged  suitable  for  read- 
ing and  distribution.  And,  in  addition  to  all 
these,  the  private  ventures  of  able  tract-writers 
make  no  inconsiderable  addition  to  this  class  of 
literature  ;  the  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Ryle,  Bishop  of  Liver- 
pool, and  the  Rev.  P.  B.  Power,  being  especially 
noteworthy.  In  Scotland,  the  Scottish  Tract  and 
Book  Society  devotes  itself  rather  to  distribution 
than  to  publication,  employing  a  large  number  of 
colportors  with  marked  success ;  while  the  Slir- 
ling  Tracts,  at  first  prepared  and  printed  by  the 
private  enterprise  of  the  late  Mr.  Peter  Drum- 
mond,  a  wealthy  seed-merchant  in  that  town,  but 
now  conducted  by  a  committee,  and  entitled  "  The 
Stirling  Tract  Enterprise,"  are  circulated  by  mil- 
lions. A  Dublin  Tract  and  Book  Repository  was, 
until  lately,  carried  on  with  a  special  view  to 
Ireland;  but  the  work  for  that  country  is  now 
chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the  London  and  Scottish 
societies.  Many  publishers  in  England  and  Scot- 
land find  it  remunerative  to  publish  "  leaflets  "  — 
miniature  tracts  —  or  single  hymns,  chiefly  for 
enclosure  in  letters.  A  vast  circulation  is  thus 
secured  in  the  correspondence  of  relatives  and 
friends,  and  much  good  is  accomplished  in  a  quiet 
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way,  of  which  no  statistics  can  be  given.  The 
power  of  the  press,  indeed,  only  begins  to  be 
understood  as  a  means  of  counteracting  error,  of 
diffusing  truth,  and,  in  the  largest  sense  of  the 
phrase,  of  preaching  Christ's  gospel. 

The' Jubilee  Manorial  Volume  of  the  Itclit/ious 
Tract  Society,  by  Mr.  William  .Tones  (London. 
Svo,  1S50),  contains  in  Lull  detail  the.  history  of 
this  institution  for  the  first  fifty  years  of  its 
existence,  and  abounds  in  valuable  information 
respecting  the  methods  and  results  of  tract-dis- 
tribution in  the  earlier  days  of  the  enterprise.  It 
is  still  the  standard  volume  on  the  subject.  The 
yearly  reports  of  the  various  societies  mentioned 
above  must  be  studied  to  complete  the  details, 
and  to  bring  them  down  to  the  present  time. 

[There  are  also  tract  societies  supported  by 
all  branches  of  the  Protestant  Church  in  Paris, 
Lausanne,  Toulouse,  Brussels,  Geneva,  and  other 
Continental  cities.]  S.  G.  GREEN,  D.D. 

(8L'cretary  Religious  Tract  Soc-K'ty,  Loudon). 

II.  United  States.  —  The  word  "tract"  was  used 
by  old  English  writers  as  nearly  equivalent  to 
"treatise,"  and  was  often  applied  to  volumes,  as 
well  as  to  pamphlets  of  a  few  pages  only,  and  on 
any  subject, — scientific,  political,  reformatory, 
etc.  The  Scriptures  themselves  are  a  series  of 
tracts.  In  our  own  time,  though  the  word  "  tract  " 
may  still  cover  the  same  extent  of  meaning,  in 
common  parlance  it  is  understood  to  denote  a 
short  religious  appeal  or  pamphlet;  and  tract 
societies  are  voluntary  associations  of  Christians 
to  publish  and  circulate  religions  tracts,  volumes 
included. 

The  importance  of  adding  to  the  influence  of 
spoken  truth  the  permanent  effectiveness  of  the 
printed  page  was  early  felt  by  Christians.  What 
a  good  book  can  do,  and  how  its  influence  may 
germinate  and  perpetuate  itself,  is  well  shown  in 
the  familiar  history  of  Baxter's  conversion,  aided 
by  reading  Dr.  Gi'bbs's  book,  The  Bruised  Heed, 
and  Baxter's  instrumentality  in  the  conversion 
of  Doddridge,  by  whose  Rise  and  Progress  Wil- 
berforce  was  led  to  the  truth,  into  which  his 
Practical  Piety,  in  turn,  guided  Legh  Richmond, 
the  author  of  tracts  that  have  brought  multitudes 
to  Christ.  It  was  evident  that  much  good  might 
be  wrought  by  short,  condensed,  earnest,  and 
striking  tracts ;  and  efforts  were  early  made  by 
individuals  to  furnish  these  cheaply  in  such  forms 
and  numbers  that  they  could  be  widely  diffused ; 
and  the  wisdom  of  associated  efforts  to  this  end 
was  soon  apparent.  Hence  sprang  up  various 
local  tract  societies,  as  in  New  England,  Albany, 
Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore.  One  of  the  first 
of  these  was  The  Massachusetts  Society  for  the 
Promotion  of  Christian  Knowledge,  Boston,  1803. 
The  Connecticut  Religious  Tract  Society,  Hart- 
ford, was  formed  in  18il7 ;  The  Vermont  Religious 
Tract  Society,  in  1808.  In  1812  The  New-York 
Religious  Tract  Society  arose,  and  in  1814  The 
New-England  Tract  Society,  Andover,  which  was 
afterwards  transferred  to  Boston,  and  in  lS2o 
changed  its  name  to  The  American  Tract  Society. 
But  the  friends  of  this  form  of  Christian  activity 
•were  ere  long  convinced  that  it  could  only  be 
carried  on  prudently  and  effectively  by  a  national 
association  centrally  located,  and  securing  the 
confidence  and  support  of  evangelical  Christians 
of  all  denominations.     Hence  originated,  in  May, 


1825,  Tine  American  Tract  Society,  New 
York;  the  Christians  of  this  city  leading  off  in 
tlie  organization,  and  the  society  at  Boston  and  the 
Christian  public  joining  it.  A  building  was  pro- 
vided for  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  its  publi- 
cations, and  the  tracts  of  the  Boston  society  were 
transferred  to  New  York.  The  movement  gained 
general  approval,  and  rapidly  expanded,  and  took 
rank  with  the  Iiible  Society  among  the  chief  un- 
denominational Christian  charities  of  the  nation. 

After  two  years,  volumes  began  to  be  published 
in  addition  to  unbound  tracts.  Handbills,  leaflets, 
children's  tracts,  illustrated  cards,  wall-rolls,  etc., 
followed  in  quick  succession ;  publications  in 
German,  French,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  Italian, 
Swedish,  Danish,  Welsh,  and  Dutch;  publica- 
tions for  all  ages  and  classes,  and  treating  upon 
all  ordinary  phases  of  truth  and  duty,  to  meet 
every  variety  of  religious  want.  In  18111  the 
publication  of  periodicals  commenced,  the  num- 
ber increasing  at  intervals  to  supply  the  sabbath 
school  and  the  family,  in  English  and  in  German. 
Many  of  these  various  publications  were  beauti- 
fully illustrated;  and  in  excellence  of  contents, 
and  attractiveness  of  style,  were  unsurpassed  by 
any,  and  a  stimulus  and  model  to  many. 

For  the  circulation  of  its  publications,  the  So- 
ciety has  depositories  in  Boston,  Philadelphia, 
Rochester,  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  and  San  Francis- 
co, supplied  from  the  Tract  House  at  New  Y'ork, 
and  sold  at  uniform  prices.  It  sells  also  largely 
through  the  trade.  So  far  as  its  means  allow,  it 
furnishes  its  publications  gratuitously,  or  at  re- 
duced prices,  in  aid  of  ministers,  life-members, 
missionaries,  chaplains,  and  lay  Christians  en- 
gaged in  efforts  to  reform  and  save;  and _ these 
go  to  soldiers  and  sailors,  to  freedmen  and  immi- 
grants, to  hospitals,  prisons,  and  asylums,  to  poor 
sabbath  schools,  to  the  destitute  and  neglected 
in  our  cities  and  on  our  w  ide  frontiers.  In  many 
places  it  has  employed  the  services  of  local  aux- 
iliaries, for  systematic  tract-distribution,  by  volun- 
tary Christians  making  a  monthly  visit  to  each 
house,  or  canvassing  the  whole  region,  to  leave  a 
well-chosen  volume'by  sale  or  gift  in  each  family. 
For  the  vast  population  outside  of  church  care 
it  has  employed  numerous  colportors,  going  from 
house  to  house,  supplying  some  of  its  publica- 
tions to  all,  if  possible',  by  sale  or  grant,  convers- 
ing with  the  families,  holding  meetings  for  prayer, 
and  organizing  sabbath  schools.  This  system  of 
union  missionary  colportage  this  Society  origi- 
nated fortius  country,  sending  godly  and  faithful 
men  to  the  deslitute  wherever  found,  —  on  our 
vast  and  rapidly-advancing  frontiers,  to  the  freed- 
men and  to  the  immigrants.  The  wisdom,  ne- 
cessity, and  efficiency  of  the  plan,  are  so  evident, 
that  the  Christian  public  recognized  it  as  an 
essential  part  of  national  evangelization.  It 
rapidly  expanded,  and  has  accomplished  a  vast 
work  that  could  not  have  been  done  by  any 
church  organization.  In  its  forty-two  years  it 
has  performed  the  equivalent  of  some  5,500  years' 
labor  for  one  man,  has  made  12,800,000  family 
visits,  has  sold  or  granted  14,600,000  volumes, 
and  led  to  the  organization  of  very  many  sab- 
bath schools  and  churches. 

For  the  direction  of  its  operations,  the  Society 
has  an  executive  committee  composed  of  a  pub- 
lishing, distributing,  and  finance  committee   of 
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six  members  each;  and  the  undenominational 
character  of  its  issues  and  all  its  work  is  assured 
by  the  election  of  men  representing  at  least  six 
different  denominations,  whose  action  in  the  pub- 
lishing committee  must  be  unanimous.  There 
are  three  secretaries  (each  at  the  head  of  a  distinct 
department),  a  treasurer,  a  business-agent,  editors, 
and  a  depository.  The  Tract  House  is  furnished 
with  all  facilities  for  composing,  stereotyping, 
printing,  binding,  and  issuing  its  books,  tracts, 
and  papers,  including  lens  of  thousands  of  stereo- 
type-plates and  engravings.  The  whole  cost  of 
the  manufacture  of  its  issues  and  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  its  business  is  defrayed  by  the  sales. 
But  for  its  benevolent  work  of  grants  and  col- 
portage,  it  is  dependent  on  its  friends ;  and  to 
this  work  all  gifts  and  legacies  not  donated  for 
special  purposes  are  devoted  without  abatement. 
These  "  benevolent "  moneys  are  the  voluntary 
annual  gifts  of  its  friends,  in  many  cases  coming 
regularly  and  unsolicited ;  in  others  it  is  found 
necessary  to  call  upon  them  individually,  or  by 
public  appeals  in  each  church,  and  subsequent 
collections,  —  a  service  requiring  the  employment 
of  several  district  secretaries,  or  collecting  agents, 
who  are  also,  in  some  of  the  fields,  superintend- 
ents of  colportage. 

The  foreign  work  of  the  Society  is  mainly  car- 
ried on  by  the  aid  of  missionaries  at  seventy 
different  stations  in  the  nominally  Christian, 
Mohammedan,  and  heathen  world.  At  the  prin- 
cipal mission-centres,  committees  are  formed,  each 
member  representing  one  of  the  several  denomi- 
nations there  laboring,  and  these  prepare  and 
recommend  the  tracts  proper  for  publication  by 
this  Society;  and  to  these  undenominational  and 
soul-saving  books  the  annual  grants  of  the  Society 
are  devoted.  These  grants  are  everywhere  highly 
prized.  They  have  amounted  in  fifty-eight  years 
(188:1)  to  $0  10,000,  besides  many  thousands  in  en- 
gravings, books,  and  other  helps.  Many  valuable 
books  also  have  been  printed  at  the  Tract  House 
for  the  sole  use  of  foreign  missions,  —  in  Armeni- 
an, Hawaiian,  Zulu,  Grebo,  etc.  The  Society  has 
printed  more  or  less,  at  home  and  abroad,  in  146 
languages  and  dialects,  and  at  foreign  stations 
4,:U0  different  publications,  including  604  vol- 
umes,—  a  Work  which  has  borne  a  very  considera- 
ble part  in  conquering  heathendom  for  Christ. 

The  issues  of  the  Society  from  its  home  presses, 
—  numbering  6.671,  of  which  1,481  are  volumes, — 
have  amounted  in  fiftv-eight  years  to  nearly 
29,000,000  volumes  and  409,000,000  tracts. 

Of  its  periodicals,  which  are  now  seven  in 
number,  —  T he  Illustrated  Christian  Weekly  and 
Deutscher  Volksfreund,  The  American  Messenger 
and  its  companion  family  monthly  in  German, 
and  two  monthly  and  one  weekly  children's 
papers,  finely  illustrated,  —  the  total  issue  for 
one  year  is  about  4.500,000  copies. 

The  American  Tract  Society,  Boston,  in  1858 
resumed  for  some  years  its  separate  organization 
and  work,  chiefly  for  greater  freedom  of  action  re- 
specting slavery,  but  since  187«  again  co-operates 
with  the  National  Society.  The  Western  Tract  and 
Hook  .Society  of  Cincinnati  also  co-operates  with 
the  Society  at  New  York.         \v.  \v.  HAND,  D.D. 

(rubliuhing  Secretary  A.  T.  S.). 

TRADITION.  It  is  a  fact,  that,  for  a  long  time, 
oral  tradition  was  the  only  source  from  which  the 


Christian  faith  drew  its  living  waters.  Congre- 
gations were  founded  in  foreign  countries,  among 
foreign  people  ;  but  paper  and  ink  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  affair.  Independent  of  the  fragment- 
ary notices  from  the  hands  of  the  apostles,  which 
circulated  among  the  congregations,  but  made  no 
claims  on  completeness,  either  with  respect  to  his- 
tory or  doctrine  (John  xxi.  25),  the  fulness  of  the 
faith  lived  on  from  mouth  to  mouth.  It  was  oral 
tradition  which  linked  an  Ignatius,  a  Papias,  a 
Polycarp,  to  the  apostolical  church;  and  yet  their 
testimony  was  accepted  without  doubt  as  authori- 
tative. There  soon  came  a  time,  however,  when 
the  state  of  affairs  began  to  change.  "When  the 
voices  of  the  apostles  and  of  the  disciples  of  the 
apostles  grew  silent,  and  the  proofs  of  the  genu- 
ineness of  tradition  demanded  some  power  of  dis- 
crimination, while  at  the  same  time  an  idea  sprang 
up  of  the  overwhelming  grandeur  of  the  part 
which  Christianity  was  destined  to  play  on  earth, 
it  was  quite  natural  that  tradition  should  retire  to 
the  background,  and  more  prominence  be  given 
to  the  written  documents  from  the  apostolical  age. 
AVhen,  about  200,  the  canon  was  fixed,  it  seemed 
probable,  that,  within  a  short  time,  the  writings  of 
the  New  Testament  should  become  not  only  the 
best  guaranteed,  but  even  the  sole  legitimate, 
source  of  Christian  knowledge. 

But  just  at  that  very  moment  circumstances 
gave  to  tradition  a  new  significance.  Christian- 
ity, not  yet  politically  established,  but  fighting  its 
way  through  the  antagonism  of  Paganism,  had 
to  encounter  its  first  and  most  formidable  rival, 
Gnosticism.  It  was  the  pretensions  of  the  Gnos- 
tics which  had  compelled  the  Christian  Church  to 
fix  her  canon  ;  and  it  was  now  discovered  that  the 
apostolical  writings,  upon  which  also  the  Gnostics 
proposed  to  take  their  stand,  were  insufficient  to 
decide  the  contest,  since  they  could  be  interpreted 
in  one  way  by  the  catholics  and  in  another  by  the 
heretics.  In  this  emergency,  tradition  was  caught 
at  as  a  saving  remedy.  Irenreus  says,  "  About  the 
single  passages  of  Scripture  there  can  be  different 
opinions,  but  not  about  the  totality  of  its  contents, 
that  which  the  apostles  have  deposited  in  the 
church  as  the  fulness  of  all  truth,  and  which  has 
been  preserved  in  the  church  by  the  succession  of 
bishops."  Tertullian  goes  still  farther,  transfer- 
ring the  idea  of  prescription  from  the  material 
to  the  spiritual,  from  the  legal  to  the  religious 
sphere.  As  the  heretics,  he  says,  reject  some  of 
the  books  of  Scripture,  and  distort  the  rest  by 
their  false  interpretation,  the  first  question  is, 
From  whom  originated  the  Scriptures,  for  whom 
were  they  intended,  by  whom  have  they  been 
preserved,  etc.?  The  answer  must  be,  From  the 
Christians,  for  the  Christians,  by  the  Christians, 
etc.  Consequently,  where  we  find  Christian  faith 
and  Christian  life,  there  we  may  seek  for  the  true 
Scriptures  and  their  true  interpretation ;  while 
the  heretics,  by  the  very  law  of  prescription,  are 
excluded  from  forming  any  legitimate  opinion. 
Thus,  in  the  tradition  of  the  sedes  apostuliece,  peo- 
ple believed  they  had  found  an  unconquerable 
weapon  against  all  heresy,  not  yet  surmising  that 
in  reality  they  had  found  a  magical  formula  by 
which  any  thing  could  be  conjured  up  from  the 
obscurity  of  the  apostolical  age,  even  though  all 
scriptural  testimony  were  lacking. 

It  took  some  time,  however,  before  the  idea  be- 
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came  clearly  defined,  and  attained  full  practical 
power.  Although,  in  the  congregations  of  Asia 
Minor  and  Greece,  there  existed  a  living-  apostoli- 
cal tradition,  besides  the  written  testimonies  of 
Paul  and  John,  it  must  not  lie  understood  that  any 
one  —  even  not  Tertullian,  though  he  recommend- 
ed such  a  measure  —  ever  sent  messengers  to  Kphe- 
sus,  Corinth,  Philippi,  and  Thessalonica,  to  ask 
what  the  apostles  had  orally  taught  concerning 
subordinationism  ormodalisni.  On  the  contrary, 
Tertullian,  in  whose  interest  it  certainly  lay  to 
argue  from  tradition,  in  his  work  De  jinrsci-i/ilimw, 
drew  all  his  arguments,  nut  from  the  general  doc- 
trine of  his  church,  but  from  the  books  of  the 
New  Testament;  and  Irena-us,  who  actually  ad- 
dressed the  faithful  of  his  time  for  ad\  ice  to  Ephe- 
sus  and  Smyrna  on  the  one  side,  and  Rome  on  the 
other,  made  in  the  Easter  controversy  the  humili- 
ating experience,  that  the  apostolical  traditions  of 
those  congregations  contradicted  each  other.  A 
tradition  with  the  true  characteristic  of  antii/nilus 
—  that  is,  well-authenticated  connection  with  the 
source  —  had  become  an  impossibility.  A  new 
characteristic  of  what,  was  true  tradition  had  to 
be  adopted,  namely,  that  of  unirersiltis ;  that  is, 
universal  acceptance  throughout  the  church.  But 
even  thus  difficulties  arose.  Cyprian,  who  in- 
vented the  theory  of  the  collected  episcopacy  as  the 
true  representative  of  the  church,  could  not  agree 
with  his  brother  bishop  of  Rome  concerning  the 
validity  of  heretical  baptism,  and  fell  back  upon 
the  dangerous  proposition  that  tradition  without 
truth  was  only  an  old  error.  For  a  long  time 
the  state  was  one  of  transition,  fermentation,  and 
confusion. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  Arian  contro- 
versy came  to  exercise  a  decided  influence.  Quite 
otherwise  than  during  the  previous  contest  with 
Gnosticism,  the  orthodox  theology  had  now  to 
encounter  an  adversary,  who,  like  herself,  stood 
on  biblical  ground.  The  question  was  not  now  of 
excluding  some  apparently  Pagan  element.  The 
•whole  controversy  lay  fully  within  the  pale  of 
Christianity  :  it  was  essentially  exegetical.  But 
in  exegetical  respect  the  orthodox  theologians  were 
not  the  proper  match  for  the  Arians,  and  they 
were  consequently  compelled  to  seek  aid  from  tra- 
dition. It  was,  indeed,  by  claiming.to  be  possessed 
of  the  true  ancient  interpretation  of  certain  pas- 
sages of  Scripture,  that  the  orthodox  succeeded  in 
overthrowing  Arius  at  Nica;a;  and  doctrinal  tra- 
dition was  thus  introduced  under  the  guise  of  exe- 
getical tradition.  But  the  mask  was  soon  thrown 
off.  In  the  East  the  doctrine  of  a  secret  apostoli- 
cal tradition,  from  which  the  master  theologians 
drew  their  wisdom,  was  first  developed  by  the  three 
Cappadocians.  Basil  the  Great  says  in  a  passage, 
De  Spirilu  Sancto,  'Si  (which,  however,  is  much  con- 
tested), that  Christian  theology  is  derived  partly 
from  Scripture,  and  partly  from  a  secret  apostoli- 
cal tradition,  both  of  which  have  equal  authority; 
and  on  the  basis  of  this  proposition  he  develops 
his  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  In  the  West  it 
was  Vincentius  of  Lirinum  who  gave  the  final 
definition  of  the  idea  of  true  tradition.  In  his 
Commonitorium,  occurs  the  famous  passage,  Mag- 
nopere  curandum  est,  ut  id  teneamus,  quod  itbique, 
quod  semper,  quod  ab  omnibus  creditum  est  ("we 
must  be  sure  that  we  hold  that  which  has  been 
believed  everywhere,  always,  and  by  all"). 


However  aptly  the  rules  of  the  Commonitorium 
were  formulated,  they  would,  nevertheless,  hardly 
have  been  able  to  take  hold  of  the  course  of  the 
development,  if  the  idea  whose  practical  organ 
they  were  had  not  happened  to  find  another  and 
most  potent  agency.  But,  such  as  the  actual  cir- 
cumstances were,  the  tradition  found  in  the  oecu- 
menical councils,  not  only  a  natural  ally,  but  its 
necessary  organ.  After  the  Council  of  Nicfea 
('■'>-')),  all  duly  convened  synods  were,  in  accord- 
ance with  Acts  xv.  2S,  considered  as  standing 
under  the  immediate  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
as  inspired:  their  decrees  were  infallible.  But 
as  the  imwcrsilas,  that  is  the  general  acceptance 
throughout  the  church,  was  the  only  guaranty  of 
their  infallibility,  they  appeared  as  the  true  twin- 
brother  of  the  tradition  :  indeed,  their  true  object 
was  to  manufacture  tradition.  No  wonder,  then, 
that  the  seventh  (ecumenical  council  (Nicsea,  787) 
laid  its  anathema  on  any  one  who  should  dare  to 
reject  the  tradition  of  the  church,  be  it  oral  or 
written  tradition ;  and  the  next  councils  repeated 
the  condemnation.  From  that  moment,  tradi- 
tion, so  to  speak,  flooded  the  church,  carrying 
along  with  it  every  thing,  —  dogmas,  constitu- 
tions, etc.  Theoretically  Scripture  and  tradition 
were  co-ordinated.  But  practically  it  is  generally 
the  case,  when  two  principles  are  placed  in  co- 
ordination to  each  other,  that  one  of  them  gains 
the  ascendency;  and  before  long  even  the  most 
prominent  theologians  began  to  argue  exclusively 
from  tradition,  referring  to  Scripture  only  in  order 
to  find  confirmatory  passages.  All  original  pro- 
ductivity ceased,  and  was  supplanted  by  the  com- 
piler's industry,  digging  in  all  the  corners  of  the 
Fathers  and  the  councils,  and  trusting  itself  to 
do  nothing  above  a  slight  re-arrangement  of  the 
materials.  In  the  East  this  whole  movement 
reached  its  consummation  in  John  of  Damascus. 
In  the  West  it  was  still  continued  for  several 
centuries  on  account  of  a  somewhat  different  idea 
of  inspiration,  according  to  which,  not  only  the 
Fathers  and  the  oecumenical  councils  were  in- 
spired, but  also  the  Pope  and  the  great  doctors, 
and  the  mystics  and  the  monks,  in  short,  the 
whole  church.  Abelard's  Hie  el  non  fell  flat  to 
the  ground,  with  no  more  effect  in  the  West 
than  the  works  of  Stephanus  Gobarus  in  the 
East;  and  as  all  who  felt  the  need  of  reform,  and 
practically  worked  for  it,  —  the  Waldenses,  the 
Wiclifites,  the  Hussites,  etc.,  —  naturally  turned 
to  Scripture,  the  Bible  received  from  the  church, 
which  had  its  foundation  on  tradition,  the  name 
of  the  "  book  of  heretics." 

After  centuries  of  slow  growth,  the  new  form 
of  the  conception  of  tradition  became  visible  in 
the  negotiations  which  were  carried  on  between 
Nicholas  of  Cusa,  as  representative  of  the  Council 
of  Basel,  and  the  Hussites,  14:j:i-i32.  What  Ger- 
son  in  1401,  in  discussing  the  Immaculate  Concep- 
tion dogma,  had  said  with  some  cautiousness  and 
reserve,  —  that  the  Holy  Spirit  might  communi- 
cate to  later  teachers  much  which  had  remained 
unknown  to  the  earlier,  —  was  now  repeated  by 
Nicholas  of  Cusa  with  rudeness  and  cynicism,  in 
arguing  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  cup  from  the 
laity  in  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 
The  church,  he  argued,  was  not  bound  by  the  let- 
ter of  the  Bible :  on  the  contrary,  the  scriptural 
text  could  and  should  be  variously  interpreted 
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according  to  the  various  circumstances  of  its  ap- 
plication. But  who  was  to  decide  on  such  a 
question  ?  The  Pope.  The  universality  of  tradi- 
tion, established  by  the  complete  representation 
of  the  church  in  the  oecumenical  councils,  was 
superseded  by  its  unity,  enforced  by  the  verdict 
of  the  Chair  of  Peter.  This  conception,  however, 
did  not  appear  fully  developed  until  after  the 
breach  between  the  Roman-Catholic  Church  and 
the  Reformation  had  taken  place.  Luther's  oppo- 
sition to  tradition  became  one  of  principle  as 
early  as  1520,  and  in  1522  he  declared  that  tradi- 
tion could  be  tolerated  only  so  far  as  it  was  in 
perfect  harmony  with  Scripture.  Over  against 
this  principle  of  Scripture  being  the  highest,  the 
absolute  authority,  which  was  carried  out  with 
still  greater  rigorousness  by  the  Reformed  Church, 
the  Council  of  Trent  placed  the  declaration  (April 
8,  1546),  that  there  were  two  sources  of  Christian 
knowledge,  Scripture  and  tradition,  and  that  the 
interpretation  of  Scripture  had  to  be  regulated 
by  tradition ;  which,  however,  simply  meant  the 
Pope.  The  arguments  on  both  sides  are  fully  set 
forth  in  Martin  Chemnitz  (Examen  concilii  tri- 
dentini,  1505-7-1),  and  Bellarmin  (De  verbo  Dei, 
1581).  Within  the  Protestant  camp,  however, 
various  movements  have  been  made  in  favor  of 
tradition,  —  by  Lessing,  Delbriick,  and  Daniel  in 
Germany;  by  Pusey  and  the  Tractarians  in  Eng- 
land ;   and  by  N.  F.  S.  Crundtvig  in  Denmark. 

Lit.  —  Jacobi:  Die  Lircldiche  Lelire  von  d.  Tradi- 
tion u.heilii/i'u  ScliriJ),  Berlin,  1847;  Holtzjiann: 
Kanon  u.  Tradition,  Ludwigsb.,  1^59;  Tanner: 
Das  kalliol.  Traditions-  und  pn/t.  Schriftprincipip, 
Lucerne,  1S62.  iieinrioh  holtzmanjst. 

TRADITORES.     See  Lapsed,  The. 

TRADUC1ANISM.     See  Ciieationism. 

TRAJAN  (Marcus  Ulypius  Trajanus),  emperor 
of  Rome  (98-117),  was,  no  doubt,  one  of  the  best 
rulers  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  a  sincere,  mild, 
even  benevolent  character.  Nevertheless,  he  was 
the  emperor  who  issued  a  decree  against  the 
Christians.  He  made  persecution  of  Christianity 
legal.  The  occasion  was  the  appointment  of  the 
younger  Pliny  as  governor  of  Bithynia.  In  the 
East,  Christianity  numbered  many  more  adhe- 
rents than  in  the  West.  In  the  great  cities,  more 
than  one-half  of  the  inhabitants  were  Christians ; 
and  the  Pagan  temples  began  to  be  left  empty  and 
almost  desolate.  Pliny  noticed  it  with  alarm, 
and  in  lack  of  any  thing  better  he  determined 
to  apply  the  laws  against  secret  societies  to  the 
case.  But  the  accusations  were  so  numerous, 
and  the  results  of  the  legal  proceedings  so  unsat- 
isfactory, that  he  felt  obliged  to  address  the  em- 
peror himself  for  instruction.  Trajan's  answer 
is  very  characteristic.  It  forbids  to  search  after 
suspected  persons,  to  pay  any  regard  to  anony- 
mous accusations,  etc.,  and  it  grants  full  forgive- 
ness to  those  who  repent  and  abjure;  but  it  also 
authorizes  the  punishment  of  such  as  are  con- 
victed and  will  not  retract.  As  a  consequence  of 
this  rescript,  the  general  position  of  the  Chris- 
tians became  very  insecure,  not  to  say  dangerous. 
Among  those  who  actually  suffered'  martyrdom 
were  Simeon  of  Jerusalem,  and  Ignatius  of  Anti- 
oeh.  See  the  Epistles  of  Pliny,  book  x.  (Bohn's 
ed.,  Lorn).,  1S7S),  and  his  panegvric  of  Trajan. 

TRANSCENDENTALISM  IN  NEW  ENG- 
LAND.    Towards  the  end  of  the  last  century  and 


the  beginning  of  this,  a  strong  re-action  took  place 
against  materialism.  As  philosophy,  it  began  in 
Germany.  Voltaire  brought  from  London  to  Paris 
the  ideas  of  Hume.  From  Paris  they  went  with 
him  to  the  court  of  Frederick,  king  of  Prussia, 
and  became  ruling  principles  of  thought.  Kant 
subjected  them  to  searching  analysis  in  his  famous 
work,  the  Kritik  of  Pure  Reason,  published  in 
1771,  and  became  the  leader  in  a  great  philosophi- 
cal reform.  Materialism  took  no  deep  root  in 
the  German  mind.  The  great  names  in  German 
idealism  are  Kant,  Fichte,  Schelling,  and  Hegel ; 
and  the  sequence  of  their  doctrine,  so  far  as  it 
can  be  conveyed  in  very  few  words,  is  as  follows : 
Kant  sounded  the  depths  of  the  human  mind; 
Fichte  imparted  reality  to  the  idea  of  the  human 
person;  Schelling  combined  the  inward  and  the 
outward  by  supposing  an  Absolute,  which  he  called 
reason ;  Hegel  transformed  w:hat  was  to  him  the 
unsubstantial  reason  into  a  being,  thus  complet- 
ing, as  is  claimed,  the  fundamental  '-categories  " 
of  Kant.  The  word  "transcendentalism"  is  of 
Kantian  origin.  It  means  that  which  is  valid 
beyond  the  experience  of  the  senses,  though  pres- 
ent to  the  knowledge  of  the  mind.  It  describes 
a  form  of  idealism.  In  the  judgment  of  Dr.  J.  H. 
Stirling,  "  The  transcendental  philosophy  is  a 
philosophy  of  the  merely  speculative  pure  reason  ; 
for  all  moral  practice,  so  far  as  it  involves  mo- 
tive, refers  to  feeling,  and  feeling  is  always  of 
empirical  origin."  Again:  "I  call  all  cognition 
transcendental  which  is  occupied  not  so  much  with 
objects  as  with  the  process  by  which  we  come  to 
know  them,  in  so  far  as  that  process  has  an  a  priori 
element.  A  system  of  such  elements  would  be  a 
transcendental  philosophy." 

In  France,  materialism  was  represented  by 
Condillac,  Cabanis  (author  of  the  saying  that 
"  brain  secretes  thought,  as  the  liver  secretes 
bile"),  and  others;  idealism,  by  Maine  de  Biran, 
Destutt  de  Tracy,  Cousin,  Jouffroy,  and  others. 

In  England,  not  to  mention  the  poets,  who  are 
always  idealists,  Coleridge  reflected  Schelling; 
and  Carlyle,  Goethe  and  Richter.  The  Aids  to 
Reflection  and  Friend,  of  Coleridge,  were  early  re- 
printed in  this  country.  The  writings  of  Carlyle 
—  articles,  reviews,  essays  (produced  from  1827 
onward),  Siyns-of  the  Times,  Characteristics,  later, 
Sartor  Resai  tits  —  were  eagerly  read  in  American 
editions.  So  far  as  this  goes,  transcendentalism 
in  this  country  was  of  foreign  extraction,  an 
invasion  of  the  German  intellect;  though  it  doubt- 
less had  roots  and  a  character  of  its  own,  being 
derived  from  the  same  general  impulse,  but  shaped 
by  peculiar  circumstances. 

In  New  England,  materialism  was  abroad, 
sometimes  implicitly,  sometimes  by  formal  state- 
ment. Unitarianism,  itself  a  protest,  on  the 
ground  of  common  sense,  against  "  Orthodoxy  " 
and  "  Evangelicalism,"  was  infected  with  the 
metaphysics  of  John  Locke.  It  was  a  system  of 
rationalism,  prosaic,  unimaginative,  critical,  sus- 
picious of  ideal  elements  and  manifestations.  Its 
teaching  was  didactic,  its  worship  was  uninspir- 
ing, its  interpretations  of  Scripture  were  literal 
in  the  extreme.  It  was,  in  the  main,  a  negative 
system,  its  forms  mechanical,  its  beliefs  tradi- 
tional, its  associations  conventional.  It  was  des- 
titute of  genius.  The  elder  men,  like  Channing 
and  Lowell,  retained  the  sentiments  of  piety  which 
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they  had  brought  with  them  from  the  faith  they 
had  left;  but  the  new  society  did  not  share  the 
original  enthusiasm.  A  spirit  of  individualism 
was  in  the  air,  running  occasionally  into  deism 
and  atheism.  In  183:2  Aimer  Knceland  founded 
The  Investigator :  in  1830  he  was  prosecuted  for 
blasphemy.  There  was  great  interest  in  clairvoy- 
ance, mesmerism,  and  kindred  doctrines.  As 
early  as  1*21  F.  II.  Hedge  raised  the  banner  of 
revolt  (in  the  Christian  Ji.taminer  for  No\ ember) 
against  the  materialism  implied  in  phrenology, 
which  even  then  was  getting  possession  of  (lie 
public  mind.  There  was  a  rage  for  the  exposi- 
tions of  Gall.  The  popular  lectures  of  Spurzheim 
were  attended  by  crowds.  Later,  Combe's  book 
on  the  Constitution  of  Man  was  hailed  as  a  gospel. 
Regeneration  by  bread  was  proclaimed  in  the 
name  of  Graham.  Every  kind  of  medicament 
was  called  in  to  do  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

At  this  juncture,  idealism  appeared  in  the  shape 
of  a  protest  against  the  drift  of  the  time  towards 
animalism  and  externalism.  The  soil  was  pre- 
pared by  orthodox  mystics,  who  proclaimed  "the 
life  of  God  in  the  soul  of  man ;  "  by  the  spiritu- 
alism taught  by  Jonathan  Edwards;  by  the 
Reformed  Quakers,  with  their  doctrine  of  an  all- 
sufficing  "  Inner  Light;  "  by  the  traditions  of  Abby 
Hutchinson,  Mary  Dwyer,  and  the  apostles  of 
soul-freedom.  Xot  that  the  positions  taken  by 
these  men  and  women  were  the  same  as  those 
assumed  by  the  transcendentalists.  They  were 
not :  they  were  quite  different.  Indeed,  they 
were  precisely  opposite;  for  these  all  recognized 
some  supernatural  authority,  whereas  the  tran- 
scendentalists as  a  class  were  pure  "  naturalists," 
believers  in  the  inspiration  of  the  individual  soul; 
but  they  looked  only  at  apparent  results,  disre- 
garding adjacent  beliefs.  The  leaders  were  young- 
men,  almost  without  exception,  educated  for  the 
ministry,  Unitarians,  members  of  the  best  class 
in  society,  eloquent  speakers  and  talkers,  scholars, 
men  of  liberal  culture,  outspoken  in  the  declara- 
tion of  their  opinions.  Of  these  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson  was  chief,  most  seraphic  and  persuasive, 
most  uncompromising,  too,  in  his  ecclesiastical 
action.  He  resigned  his  charge  in  1832,  from 
scruples  in  regard  to  the  "  communion-service," 
which  he  regarded  as  a  spiritual  -rite,  and  was 
willing  to  continue  as  such,  not  as  an  ordinance 
imposed  by  church  or  Scripture.  Later,  he  was 
unwilling  to  offer  public  prayer,  and  retired  from 
the  pulpit  altogether,  making  the  secular  platform 
his  sole  visible  elevation  above  the  multitude, — 
an  elevation  not  of  authority,  but  of  convenience. 
A  few  young  men  gathered  round  him.  In  Sep- 
tember of  1830,  on  the  day  of  the  celebration  of 
the  foundation  of  Harvard  College,  four  pea-sons 
—  Emerson,  Hedge,  Ripley,  and  1'utnam  —  met 
together  in  Cambridge,  and,  after  discussing  the 
theological  and  ecclesiastical  situation,  agreed  to 
call  a  meeting  of  a  few  like-minded  men,  with  a 
view  to  strengthen  each  other  in  their  opposition 
to  the  old  way,  and  see  what  could  be  done  to 
inaugurate  a  better.  At  a  preliminary  meeting 
at  the  house  of  George  Ripley,  in  Boston,  there 
were  present  Emerson,  Hedge,  Alcott,  Rartol, 
Brownson,  Bartlett  (a  young  tutor  at  Cambridge). 
Then  and  there  it  was  resolved,  on  invitation  of 
Emerson,  to  hold  a  convention  at  his  house  in 
Concord  during  that  same  month  of  September. 


Invitations  were  sent  to  as  many  as  were  known 
or  supposed  to  be  in  sympathy  with  the  objects 
of  the  meeting.  From  fifteen  to  twenty  came, 
among  them,  \V.  II.  Channing,  J.  S.  Dwight, 
J.  F.  Clarke,  Ephraim  Peabody,  Chandler  Rob- 
bins,  George  P.  Bradford,  Mrs.  Samuel  Ripley, 
Margaret  Fuller,  Elizabeth  Peabody,  perhaps 
Theodore  Parker.  Convers  Francis  and  Caleb 
Stetson  were  the  only  men  of  the  older  generation 
who  took  a  practical  interest  in  the  movement. 
Dr.  Channing  was  in  sympathy  with  its  general 
aims,  but  did  not  show  himself.  His  contempo- 
raries either  did  not  appear,  or  immediately  with- 
drew. The  public  got  intelligence  of  the  Concord 
meeting,  and  gave  to  the  little,  fellowship  the 
name  of  the  "Transcendental  Club,"  why,  it  is 
not  easy  to  discover;  for  a  club  it  was  not  in  any 
proper  sense  of  the  word.  There  was  no  organi- 
zation, there  were  no  officers,  there  was  no  stated 
time  or  place  of  assembling,  there  were  no  topics 
for  discussion :  in  fact,  there  appears  no  good  rea- 
son for  calling  it  "transcendental,"  unless  that 
term  was  supposed  to  carry  with  it  ridicule  or 
opprobrium.  The  meetings  wen;  fitful,  and  hasti- 
ly pre-arranged.  In  ten  years  there  were  scarcely 
more  than  as  many  convocations.  Some  members 
remained  in  the  church,  attempting  to  combine 
transcendental  ideas  with  ecclesiastical  forms : 
others  left  the  church  for  other  vocations.  Each 
followed  the  leading  of  the  individual  disposition. 
The  short  lived  Dial  said  the  shorter  lived  Massa- 
chusetts  Quarterly  were  results  of  the  "  transcen- 
dental "  spirit. 

At  the  time  when  the  transcendental  movement 
was  at  its  height,  the  atmosphere  of  New  England 
was  filled  with  projects  of  reform.  Every  kind 
of  innovation  on  exist  ing  social  arrangements  had 
its  advocate,  its  newspaper,  its  meetings,  its  con- 
vention. Temperance,  non  resistance,  woman's 
rights,  antislavery,  peace,  claimed  attention  from 
those  concerned  for  the  progress  of  mankind. 
Some  of  these  projects  were  wild,  visionary,  and, 
in  the  eyes  of  cool  observers,  grotesque.  It  is 
not  unlikely  that  they  owed  their  origin  to  the 
same  impulse  which  produced  transcendentalism, 
though  the  historical  and  logical  connection  has 
not  been  discovered.  That  a  large  part  of  the 
ridicule  which  was  vented  on  the  transcendental- 
ists was  owing  to  their  presumed  affiliation  with 
these  summary  iconoclasts  is  more  than  probable. 
Nor  was  such  a  presumption  unreasonable ;  for 
the  transcendentalists  not  merely  took  no  pains 
to  correct  the  impression,  but  rather  gave  it  en- 
couragement. In  1810  The  Friends  of  Univer- 
sal Progress  held  conventions  in  Chardon  Street. 
Emerson,  who  was  present,  gave  an  account  of 
the  meetings  in  the  Dial.     He  wrote  :  — 

"The  singularity  and  latitude  ot  the  summons 
drew  together  from  all  parts  of  New  England  and 
also  from  the  Middle  States,  men  of  every  shade  of 
opinion,  from  the  straitest  orthodoxy  to  the  wildest 
heresy,  and  many  persons  whose  church  was  a  church 
of  one  member  only.  A  great  variety  of  dialect  and 
of  costume  was  noticed.  A  great  deal  of  confusion, 
eccentricity,  and  freak  appeared,  as  well  as  of  zeal 
and  enthusiasm.  .  .  Madmen,  madwomen,  men 
with  licards,  Dunkers,  Muggletonians,  Come-outers, 
Groaners,  Agrarians,  Seventh-day  Baptists,  Quakers, 
Abolitionists,  Calvinists,  Unitarians,  and  philoso- 
phers, all  came  successively  to  the  top,  and  seized 
their  moment,  if  not  their  hour,  wherein  to  chide,  or 
pray,  or  preach,  or  protest.  Tf  there  was  not  par- 
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liamentary  order,  there  was  life,  and  the  assurance 
of  that  constitutional  love  for  religion  and  religious 
liberty  which  in  all  periods  characterizes  the  in- 
habitants of  this  part  of  America.  .  .  .  These  men 
and  women  were  in  search  of  something  better  and 
more  satisfying  than  a  vote  or  a  definition." 

Emerson's  lecture  on  Man  the  Reformer  was  an 
eloquent  arraignment  of  society.  "  One  day  all 
men  will  be  lovers,  and  every  calamity  will  be 
dissolved  in  the  universal  sunshine."  In  his  lec- 
ture on  The  Times,  delivered  the  same  year  (1841), 
he  says,  — 

"These  reformers  are  our  contemporaries;  they 
are  ourselves,  our  own  light  and  sight  and  con- 
science; they  only  name  the  relation  which  subsists 
between  us  and  the  vicious  institutions  which  they 
go  to  rectify.  .  .  .  The  reforms  have  their  high  origin 
in  an  ideal  justice;  but  they  do  not  retain  the  purity 
of  an  idea  ,  .  The  reforming  movement  is  sacred 
in  its  origin;  in  its  management  and  details,  timid 
and  profane.  These  benefactors  hope  to  raise  man 
by  improving  his  circumstances:  by  combination  of 
that  which  is  dead,  they  hope  to  make  something 
alive.  In  vain.  By  new  infusions,  alone,  of  the  spirit 
by  which  he  is  made  and  directed,  can  he  be  remade 
and  re-enforced." 

But  the  general  public  took  no  notice  of  the 
distinction  between  regeneration  and  reform : 
the  great  body  of  transcendentalists  did  not,  as 
the  experiment  of  Brook  Farm  bore,  witness. 
The  interest  of  the  transcendentalists  in  reform- 
ers was,  in  part  at  least,  due  to  the  principle  of 
sympathy,  which  made  them  desirous  of  extending 
to  others  the  liberty  they  claimed  for  themselves, 
—  a  feeling  that  may  have  led  them  to  extremes 
in  the  direction  of  promiscuousness  of  advocacy, 
but  saved  them  from  practical  license. 

The  moral  tendencies  of  transcendentalism 
were  what  might  have  been  expected  from  in- 
dividualism. But  the  theories  were  bolder  than 
the  actions.  Mr.  Emerson,  in  his  essay  on  Self- 
Reliance,  said, — 

"I  would  write  on  the  lintels  of  the  doorpost, 
Whim.  I  hope  it  is  somewhat  better  than  whim  at 
last,  but  we  cannot  spend  the  day  in  explanation. 
.  .  .  The  idlest  revery,  the  faintest  native  emotion, 
command  my  curiosity  and  respect." 

Yet  no  loftier,  purer  man  ever  lived  than  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson.  Certain  theoretical  implications 
may  have,  to  vulgar  eyes,  looked  towards  "free 
love;"  but  their  authors  were  men  of  cleanest 
life. 

In  religion  the  typical  transcendentalist  might 
be  a  sublimated  theist :  he  was  not,  in  any  ac- 
cepted sense,  a  Christian.  He  believed  in  no 
devil,  in  no  hell,  in  no  evil,  in  no  dualism  of  any 
kind,  in  no  spiritual  authority,  in  no  Saviour,  in 
no  church.  He  was  humanitarian  and  optimist. 
His  faith  had  no  backward  look  :  its  essence  was 
aspiration,  not  contrition.  His  regard  was  fixed 
on  the  individual  soul.  A' cry  remarkable  was 
his  confidence  in  nature,  in  natural  powers  and 
capabilities,  in  the  results  of  obedience  to  natural 
law,  in  spontaneity,  impulse,  unfolding,  growth. 
His  love  of  childhood,  flowers,  landscape,  was  pro- 
verbial. Emerson  called  transcendentalism  an 
"excess  of  faith."  But  the  faith  was  in  human 
nature  as  a  possible  realization  of  the  divine. 

At  present  there  is  a  vehement  re-action  against 
transcendentalism,  partly  from  the  quarter  of 
the  materialists,  and  partly  from  the  quarter  of  the 
supernaturalists.    But,  except  for  a  few  local  and 


incidental  extravagances,  its  influence  was  noble, 
and  the  idealism  which  was  the  essence  of  it  is 
the  foundation  of  all  spiritual  belief.  As  one 
form  of  the  great  intuitive  school  of  philosophy,  it 
has,  perhaps,  seen  its  best  days;  but  its  elements 
will  render  vital  other  faiths,  which  will  endure 
when  it  is  forgotten.  [O.  B.  Fkothingham: 
Transcendentalism  in  New  England,  a  History, 
New  York,  1876.]  o.  b.  frothingham.  ' 

TRANSFIGURATION  (Matt.  xvii.  1-13;  Mark 
ix.  2-13  ;  Luke  ix.  28-36).  The  transfiguration 
is  that  extraordinary  episode  in  Christ's  earthly 
life  which  anticipated  his  future  state  of  glory 
just  before  he  entered  the  path  of  suffering,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  prediction  (comp.  Matt.  xvi. 
21-28;  Mark  viii.  31-38;  Luke  ix.  21-27).  It 
marks  the  culminating  point  in  his  public  minis- 
try, and  stands  midway  between  the  temptation 
in  the  wilderness  and  the  agony  in  Gethsemane. 
It  is  recorded,  with  slight  variations,  by  all  the 
evangelists  except  John,  who  omits  this,  and  many 
other  events  and  miracles,  as  being  already  known 
from  the  popular  gospel  tradition.  It  is  also 
alluded  to  long  afterwards  by  Peter,  as  an  eye- 
witness of  the  transcendent  majesty  of  the  scene 
(2  Pet.  i.  16-18). 

1.  The  place  mentioned  by  the  synoptists  is 
"  an  high  mountain  "  (iipoc  vipi/'Auv).  Peter  calls  it 
"the  holy  mountain"  (hi  ru  opei  tu  uyiu,  2  Pet.  i. 
18),  from  which  we  may  infer  that  it  was  well 
known,  and  had  acquired  a  halo  of  glory  from 
the  event.  The  Lord  was  wont  to  withdraw  to 
a  mountain  for  prayer  (Matt.  xiv.  23 ;  Luke  xxi. 
37 ;  John  vi.  15) ;  and  several  of  the  greatest 
events  in  the  history  of  revelation,  from  the  legis- 
lation on  Mount  Sinai  to  the  ascension  from 
Mount  Olivet,  took  place  on  mountains.  But  the 
particular  mount  of  transfiguration  is  in  dispute. 
Three  mountains  have  been  named. 

(a)  Mount  Olivet.  This  rests  on  the  earliest 
tradition  (in  the  Ilincr.  Burdig.,  A.D.  333),  but  is 
inconsistent  with  the  context,  as  Christ  was  in 
Galilee  before  and  after  the  event,  and  a  journey 
to  Judsea  in  the  intervening  time  could  not  have 
been  left  unnoticed.  The  mountain  must  be 
sought  in  the  province  of  Galilee. 

(b)  Mount  Tabor  (the  'Ira^vpiov  of  the  Septua- 
gint,  the  Jebel  et-Tur  of  the  Arabs),  an  isolated, 
beautiful  dome-shaped  mountain,  wholly  of  lime- 
stone, on  the  southern  border  of  Galilee,  on  the 
plain  of  Esdraelon,  about  eighteen  hundred  feet 
above  the  sea.1  Owing  to  its  isolation,  it  looks 
twice  as  large  as  it  really  is.  It  rises  gracefully, 
like  a  truncated  cone  or  hemisphere,  from  the 
plain.  It  is  six  or  eight  miles  east  of  Nazareth, 
and  can  be  easily  ascended,  on  foot  or  on  horse- 
back, in  an  hour.  It  is  often  mentioned  in  the 
Old  Testament  (Judg.  iv.  6, 14,  viii.  18;  Ps.  lxxxix. 
12;  Jer.  xlvi.  IS),  though  nowhere  in  the  New. 
The  tradition  that  Tabor  is  the  mount  of  trans- 
figuration dates  from  Jerome,  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, and  soon  gained  almost  universal  acceptance. 
It  gave  rise  to  the  building  of  churches  and  mon- 
asteries on  the  summit  of  Tabor  which  should 
correspond  to  the  three  tents  which  Peter  desired 


1  According  to  Hitter  (vol.  ii.  p.  311,  Eng.  ed.),  Tabor  is 
1,750  Paris  feet  above  the  sea.  According  to  Tristram  (Land 
of  Israel,  2d  ed.,  p.  1:;:,,  and  Topography  of  the  Holy  Land,  2d 
ed.,  p.  232),  it  is  1,400  feet  from  the  base,  and  the  base  about 
000  above  the  sea. 
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to  build,  —  one  for  his  Lord,  one  for  .Moses,  one 
for  Elijah,  forgetting  himself  and  the  two  other 
disciples,  and  "not  knowing  what  he  said,"  in  his 
dreamy  state  of  mind,  it  also  gave  the  name 
To  QnjSuptov  to  the  festival  of  the  transfiguration 
in  the  Greek  Church.  There  is  a  poetic  htness 
in  this  tradition.  No  mountain  in  Palestine  was 
by  nature  better  suited  for  the  event  than  Tabor. 
It  lies  in  the  very  centre  of  the  country,  and 
commands  from  its  flattened  summit  one  of  the 
finest  views  over  many  historic  scenes  of  .sacred 
history,  —  the  hills  of  Nazareth  and  Mount  Car- 
mel  in  the  west,  the  Lake  of  Tiberias  and  Mount 
Lebanon  in  the  north,  the  mountains  of  Moab 
and  Bashan  in  the  east  beyond  the  Jordan,  and 
the  Little  Hernion  and  Gilboa,  where  Jonathan 
fell,  and  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  the  historical 
battle-field  of  Palestine,  in  the  south.  For  its 
central  location  and  view,  it  may  be  called  the 
Fugi  of  Palestine. 

Cut  two  arguments  may  be  urged  against 
this  view,  which  make  it  at  least  very  doubtful. 
(1)  The  fact  that  the  summit  of  Tabor  was 
occupied  by  a  city  with  suburbs  of  the  same  name 
(1  Chron.  vi.  77),  and  was  employed  without  inter- 
mission, between  the  times  of  Antiochus  the  Great 
(218  B.C.)  and  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  (A.D. 
70),  as  a  fortification,  and  hence  unfit  for  quiet 
seclusion  and  meditation.  See  Polybius,  V.  70,  6  ; 
Josephus,  Ant.,  XIV.  6,  3  ;  Bell.  Jud.,  I.  8,  7,  II. 
20.  6,  IV.  1,  8.  (2)  The  time  of  the  transfigura- 
tion, which  occurred  only  "six  days  "  (/«#'  vpiepae  ej, 
Matt.  xvii.  1 ;  Mark  ix.  2 ;  or,  more  indefinitely, 
uaci  Tjfiepai  outu,  Luke  ix.  28)  after  the  confession 
of  Peter  at  Cassarea  Philippi.  After  the  trans- 
figuration, and  the  healing  of  the  lunatic,  it  is 
said  that  Jesus  went  to  Capernaum  (Matt.  xvii. 
21;  Mark  ix.  33),  and  thence  to  Jerusalem.  Now, 
it  is  barely  possible,  but  not  at  all  probable,  that 
he  should  in  a  few  days  have  gone  from  Caesarea 
Philippi  to  Mount  Tabor,  passing  Capernaum  on 
the  way,  and  gone  back  from  Mount  Tabor  to 
Capernaum.  Dr.  Lange  {Commentary  on  Mutt, 
xrii.  1,  p.  306,  Amer.  ed.)  remarks,  "that  it  is 
exceedingly  improbable  that  Christ  should  so 
suddenly  have  left  his  retreat  in  the  highlands 
of  Gaulonitis,  and  transferred  the  scene  of  one  of 
his  most  secret  revelations  to  Galilee,  where  he 
was  everywhere  persecuted." 

(c)  Mount  Hermon  (now  called  Jebel  esh- 
Sheikh,  i.e.,  "the  chief  mountain"),  the  highest 
peak  of  the  Lebanon  range',  and  the  Mont  Blanc 
of  Palestine.  It  rises  in  three  summits  very 
majestically  to  a  height  of  ten  thousand  feet 
above  the  Mediterranean,  is  covered  with  eternal 
snow,  and  is  visible  for  many  miles  in  every 
direction.  It  can  be  seen  from  Gerizim  and  Tabor, 
from  Damascus,  from  the  northern  heights  of 
the  Anti-Lebanon  and  Lebanon,  and  the  plain 
of  Ccelesyria.  Moses  could  see  it  from  the  top  of 
Pisgah  in  Moab,  when  "the  Lord  showed  him 
all  the  land  of  Gilead  unto  Dan  "  (Deut.  xxxiv.  1). 
It  reaches  down  to  the  northern  borders  of  Gali- 
lee. Cfesarea  Philippi,  or  Banias,  lies  at  its  base. 
The  way  from  Banias  to  Damascus  leads  over  it, 
and  presents  magnificent  views.  In  favor  of  Her- 
mon as  the  mountain  of  transfiguration  are,  (1) 
its  location  at  the  very  place  where  Christ  was  a 
few  days  before,  and  (2)  its  retirement  from  the 
busy  crowd.    "  There  are  several  retired  platforms 
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on  Mount  Ilermon,"  says  Triatram,  "behind  the 
last  recess  of  Palestine,  where  the  scene  of  the 
transfiguration  may  have  occurred,  with  the  disci- 
ples '  apart  by  themselves.'  "  It  is  worthy  of  note 
that  this  event,  as  well  as  the  confession  of  Peter, 
and  Christ's  great  prophecy  concerning  his  church, 
which  the  powers  of  Hades  cannot  overthrow, 
should  be  attached  to  the  border-region  between 
the  Jews  and  the  Gentiles,  as  indicating  the  point 
where  the  gospel  left  Palestine  to  become  the  reli- 
gion of  the  whole  world.  The  leading  modern 
writers  on  Palestine  have  pronounced  in  favor  of 
Ilermon,  and  against  Tabor.  SoRitter:  Compara- 
tive Geography  of  Palestine,  ii.  312,  Kng.  trans. ; 
Robinson  :  liihlieal  Rescarehes,  vol.  ii.  330,  358 
(Amer.  ed.),  and  his  I'hysiral  Geography  of  the  Holy 
Land,  p.  2<i ;  Stanley:  Sinai,  and  Palestine,  p.  351, 
Lug.  ed.  of  1868  ;  Trench  :  Studies  in  the  Gospels, 
p.  1!)2;  Tristram:  Topography  of  the  Holy  Land, 
p.  233  ;  Keim  :   Geseh.  Jesu,  ii.  585. 

2.  The  time  of  the  transfiguration.  It  probably 
took  place  in  the  night ;  because  it  could  be  seen 
to  better  advantage:  than  in  daylight,  and  Jesus 
usually  went  to  mountains  to  spend  there  the 
night  in  prayer  (Luke  vi.  12,  xxi.  37,  xxii.  29  ; 
Matt.  xiv.  23,  21).  The  apostles  were  asleep,  and 
are  described  as  "  heavy  with  sleep,  yet  having 
remained  awake  "  during  the  act  of  transfigura- 
tion (j/aav  f3ePap7ifiivoi  vttvu,  6iaypijyopnaarTec  c5e,  Luke 
ix.  32);  and  they  did  not  descend  till  the  next 
day  (Luke  ix.  37). 

3.  The  actors  and  witnesses.  Christ  was  the 
central  figure,  the  subject  of  the  transfiguration. 
Moses  and  Elijah  appeared  from  the  heavenly 
world  as  the  representatives  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment,—  the  one  of  the  Law,  the  other  of  Prophecy, 
—  to  do  homage  to  Him  who  was  the  fulfilment 
of  both.  They  were  the  fittest  persons  to  witness 
this  anticipation  of  the  heavenly  glory,  both  on 
account  of  their  representative  character  and  their 
mysterious  departure  from  this  world.  Moses 
died  on  the  mountain,  as  the  rabbinical  tradition 
has  it,  "of  the  kisses  of  Jehovah,"  in  sight  of 
the  Holy  Land,  and  out  of  sight  of  the  world. 
Elijah  was  translated  alive  from  earth  to  heaven 
on  a  chariot  of  fire.  Both  had  endured,  like 
Christ,  a  forty-days' fast ;  both  had  been  on  the 
holy  mount  in  the  visions  of  God  ;  and  now  they 
appeared  on  earth  with  glorified  bodies,  "  solemn- 
ly to  consign  into  his  hands  once  and  for  all,  in 
a  symbolical  and  glorious  representation,  their 
delegated  and  expiring  power"  (Alford). 

Among  the  apostles,  the  three  favorite  disciples 
were  the  sole  witnesses  of  the  scene,  as  they  were 
also  of  the  raising  of  Jairus'  daughter,  and  of 
the  agony  of  Christ  in  Getlisemane.  Peter  alludes 
to  the  event  in  his  Second  Epistle.  John,  the 
bosom-friend  of  Jesus,  probably  had  in  view  this, 
among  other  manifestations  of  his  glory,  when 
lie  testified,  "We  beheld  his  glory,  the  glory  as 
of  the  only-begotten  of  the  Father,  full  of  grace 
and  truth  "  (John  i.  14).  And  his  brother  James, 
as  the  protomartyr  among  the  apostles,  was  the 
first  to  follow  him  into  that  glory  of  which  the 
transfiguration  was  a  foretaste  and  a  sure  pledge. 

4.  The  event  itself.  The  transfiguration,  or 
transformation,  consisted  in  a  visible  manifesta- 
tion and  effulgence  of  the  inner  glory  of  Christ's 
person,  accompanied  by  an  audible  voice  from 
heaven,  declaring  him  to  be  the  Son  of  God,  with 
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whom  the  Father  is  well  pleased.  The  expression 
used  by  Matthew  and  Mark  is  that  the  Lord  was 
melaiiiorphvset!  (fteTEjiopijiueri).  Luke,  who  wrote  for 
Gentile  readers,  avoids  this  expression,  and  simply 
states  "  that  the  fashion  of  his  countenance  was 
altered."  But  it  was  not  only  his  countenance 
which  shone  in  supernatural  splendor:  even  "his 
raiment  was  white  and  glistering."  Or  as  Mark, 
borrowing  one  image  from  nature,  and  another 
from  man's  art,  says,  it  "  became  shining,  exceed- 
ing white  as  snow,  such  as  no  fuller  on  earth  can 
whiten  them."  This  is  one  of  those  incidental 
picturesque  touches,  not  infrequent  in  Mark, 
which  betray  the  report  of  an  eye-witness,  and 
may  be  traced  to  a  communication  from  Peter 
(comp.  2  Pet.  i.  18).  We  have  analogies  in 
Scripture  which  may  be  used  as  illustrations. 
When  Moses  returned  from  the  presence  of  Jeho- 
vah on  Mount  Sinai,  the  skin  of  his  face  shone 
(Exod.  xxxiv.  29-:J5),  which  circumstance  Hilary 
calls  a  figure  of  the  transfiguration.  Stephen's 
face,  in  view  of  his  martyrdom,  shone  like  the 
face  of  an  angel  (Ads  vi.  15).  The  human  coun- 
tenance is  often  lighted  up  by  joy ;  and  the  peace 
and  blessedness  of  the  soul,  in  moments  of  festive 
elevation,  shine  through  it  as  through  a  mirror. 

In  the  case  of  Christ,  the  transfiguration  was 
the  revelation  and  anticipation  of  his  future  state 
of  glory,  which  was  concealed  under  the  veil  of 
his  humanity  in  the  state  of  humiliation.  The 
cloud  which  overshadowed  him  was  bright,  or 
liglit-like,  luminous  (^utfiw/),  of  the  same  kind 
as  the  cloud  at  the  ascension,  or  the  clouds  of 
heaven  at  the  second  advent  of  Christ  (Matt, 
xxiv.  30;  Mark  xiii.  26;  Luke  xxi.  27),  and 
symbolized  the  presence  of  God  (Exod.  xiv.  1!), 
xix.  16;  Isa.  xix.  1;  Dan.  vii.  l:j). 

5.  Different  Erpltninlinns. — The  event  is  de- 
scribed as  a  vision  (ypa/ta,  Matt.  xvii.  0).  This 
does  not  exclude  its  objective  reality :  it  only 
places  it  above  the  sphere  of  sense  and  ordinary 
consciousness.  It  was  partly  an  objective  appear- 
ance, partly  a  spiritual  vision.  The  apostles  saw 
the  scene  "  in  spirit  (h  itvevfian,  as  distinct  from 
iv  vol;  comp.  Acts  x.  10;  1  Cor.  xiv.  15;  Rev.  i. 
10).  They  were  in  an  ecstatic  " state  of  super- 
natural clairvoyance,"  so  to  speak,  "heavy  with 
sleep,"  yet  "  keeping  themselves  awake  through- 
out." And  Peter  did  "not  know  what  he  said," 
being  only  half  conscious,  overawed  with  fear  and 
wonder,  delighted  so  as  to  hold  fast  this  goodly 
state,  yet  "sore  afraid." 

_  (a)  The  older  orthodox  commentators  and  di- 
vines describe  the  transfiguration  as  an  outward, 
visible  manifestation.  Some  suppose  that  Moses 
and  Elijah  appeared  in  their  own  bodies;  others, 
that  Moses,  not  yet  having  risen,  assumed  a  for- 
eign br» ly  resembling  his  former  1  >ody  (so  Aquinas). 

(b)  The  rationalists  resolve  the  transfiguration 
into  a  dream,  or  a,  meeting  of  Jesus  with  two 
secret  disciples. 

_    (c)   Strauss  presents  it  as  a  pure  myth,  a  poetic 
imitation  of  the  transfiguration  of  Moses  (Exod 
xxiv.  1,  xxxiv.  20  ff.)  ;  similarly  Keim,  who  draws 
a  minute  parallel  between  the  two  events. 

(</)  Ewald  regards  it  as  an  actual  occurrence, 
out  with  mythical  embellishments. 

(e)  Weiss:  a  real  but  spiritual  vision  of  the 
three  disciples. 

The  circumstantial  agreement   of    the    three 


evangelists  who  narrate  the  event,  the  definite 
chronological  date,  the  connection  with  what  fol- 
lows, and  the  solemn  reference  to  it  by  Peter,  one 
of  its  witnesses  (2  Pet.  i.  16-18),  as  well  as  the 
many  peculiar  traits  to  which  no  parallel  can  be 
found  in  the  transfiguration  of  Moses,  refute  the 
mythical  hypothesis,  and  confirm  the  historical 
character  of  the  scene.  But  it  is  useless  to  in- 
dulge in  speculations  concerning  the  precise  form 
and  mode  of  a  supernatural  event. 

6.  Sif/nificunce.  —  The  transfiguration  was,  as 
already  remarked,  a  visible  revelation  of  the  hid- 
den glory  of  the  person  of  Christ  in  anticipation 
of  his  future  state  of  exaltation,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  prophecy  of  the  future  glory  of  his  people 
after  the  resurrection,  when  our  mortal  bodies 
shall  be  conformed  to  his  glorious  body  (Phil.  iii. 
21). x  It  served  as  a  solemn  inauguration  of  the 
history  of  the  passion  and  final  consummation 
of  his  work  on  earth ;  for,  according  to  Luke's 
account,  the  Ifrdos  of  Christ — i.e.,  especially  his 
death,  the  great  mystery  of  the  atonement  for  the 
sins  of  the  world,  and  the  following  resurrection, 
and  return  to  the  Father  —  was  the  topic  of  con- 
versation between  Jesus  and  the  two  visitors  from 
the  other  world.  The  event  bears  a  relation  to 
the  history  of  Christ's  suffering  similar  to  that 
of  his  baptism  in  the  River  Jordan  to  his  active 
ministry.  On  both  occasions  he  was  brought 
into  contact  with  representatives  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, and  strengthened  for  his  course  by  the 
solemn  approval  of  the  voice  from  heaven  declar- 
ing him  to  be  the  well-beloved  Son  of  the  Father. 
The  transfiguration,  no  doubt,  confirmed  the 
faith  of  the  disciples,  and  prepared  them  for  the 
approaching  trial.  It  took  away  from  them,  as 
Leo  the  Great  says  (Serm.,  xciv.),  the  scandal  of 
the  cross.  It  furnishes  also  a  striking  proof  for 
the  harmony  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
for  personal  immortality,  and  the  mysterious  in- 
tercommunion of  the  visible  and  invisible  worlds. 
Both  meet  in  Christ :  he  is  the  connecting  link 
between  the  two  dispensations,  as  also  between 
earth. and  heaven,  between  the  kingdom  of  grace 
and  the  kingdom  of  glory.  It  is  very  significant, 
that  at  the  end  of  the  scene  the  disciples  saw  no 
man  save  "Jesus  alone."  Moses  and  Elijah,  the 
law  and  the  promise,  types  and  shadows,  pass 
away:  the  gospel,  the  fulfilment,  the  substance, 
Christ,  remains,  the  only  one  who  can  relieve  the 
misery  of  earth,  and  glorify  our  nature,  —  Christ 
all  in  all. 

7.  The  transfiguration  has  given  rise  to  one  of 
the  greatest  works  of  art  ever  conceived  by  the 
genius  of  man.  It  is  the  best  artistic  comment 
on  this  supernatural  event.  The  picture  under 
that  name  was  the  last  work  of  Raphael,  and  was 
carried  after  his  coffin  at  his  burial,  in  the  Pan- 
theon of  Rome.  He  died  of  this  masterpiece, 
in  the  prime  of  early  manhood.  The  original 
is  in  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  and  has  been  multi- 
plied in  innumerable  copies.  It  represents  Christ 
soaring  above  the  earth,  in  a  halo  of  glory ;  Moses 
with  the  tables  of  the  law  on  one  hand,  Elijah 
on  the  other;  the  three  disciples,  with  their  char- 
acteristic features,  at  their  feet,  gazing  in  a  half- 
dreamy  state  at  the  dazzling  light;  and  beneath 


i  Gregory  I.  (Mnralin,  xxxii.  fi)  :  "  In  transfiguratione  quid 
aliud  quam  resurrectionis  ultima  gloria  nunciatur." 
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this  scene  of  celestial  peace  the  painter  repre- 
sents, in  startling  contrast,  the  suffering  of  the 
lunatic,  whose  healing  follows  in  the  Gospel  narra- 
tive. So  the  Christian  must  ever  descend  from 
the  heights  of  festive  joy  and  the  occasional  fore- 
taste of  heaven  to  the  hard  work  of  daily  life, 
before  he  can  attain  to  final  rest  and  glory. 

Lit. —  C'oinp.  the  Commentaries  on  .Matt.  xvii. 
1-13  and  the  parallel  passages,  especially  in 
Lance's  Matthew  ;  Trkn'i'u:  SI  utiles  in  the  Gos- 
pels, 1807;  ScHAFF-  Through  liible  Lands,  1878, 
pp.  332-33.~>;  Keim  :  Geseh.  Jesu  v.  Na:.ara,  1871, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  "iS.">  sqip  ;  I'..  Weiss  :  Leben  Jesu, 
1882,  vol.  II..  311-322;  and  other  works  on  the 
life  of  Christ  by  Neaxdku,  Lanoe,  Pres- 
sense.  Farrak;  and  the  art.  "  Vorklarung,"  by 
J.  Bamberger,  in  Herzog  T.,  vol.  xvii.  72-82.  The 
transfiguration  is  the  subject  of  three  of  Bishop 
Hall's  Contemplations,  bk.  iv.  12, 13,  14.  The  last 
four  sermons  of  F.  >Y.  Krummachku's  Elijah  the 
Tishbite  (German  ed.,  vol.  iii.  pp.  300— lib)  are 
devoted  to  the  transfiguration,  and  are  highly 
poetical.  philip  si/haff. 

TRANSMIGRATION  of  souls  from  one  body  to 
another,  through  the  death  of  the  former  and  the 
birth  of  the  latter,  forms  an  important  element 
of  Buddhist  ethics,  and  was  also  taught  in  ancient 
Egypt ;  but  it  never  took  root  in  Greek  mytholo- 
gy, in  spite  of  Pythagoras  and  Plato ;  or  in  Ju- 
daism, though  it  is  found  in  the  Cabala ;  or  in 
Christianity,  though  Jerome  relates  that  it  was 
taught  by  some  obscure  sects,  and  reminiscences 
of  it  are  found,  not  only  among  the  Fathers,  but 
also  in  the  middle  ages. 

TRANSUBSTANflATION,  a  scholastic  term 
(from  trans  and  substantia,  "  a  change  of  one  sub- 
stance into  another,"  fierovaioiair ,  Wesensi-eriraiul- 
lung),  introduced  in  the  twelfth  century,1  for  the 
Roman-Catholic  theory  of  the  real  presence  in 
the  Eucharist. 

I.  The  Doctrine  is,  that  the  elements  of  bread 
and  wine  in  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass  are,  by  the 
consecration  of  the  priest,  transubstantiated,  i.e., 
changed  as  to  their  essence,  into  the  very  body 
and  blood  of  Christ,  while  the  visible  form  and 
the  appearance  of  bread  and  wine  remain  to  the 
sight,  touch,  and  taste.  The  miraculous  change 
is  supposed  to  take  place  simultaneously  all  over 
the  world,  day  after  day,  wherever  the  priest  pro- 
nounces the  words  of  institution,  —  "  This  is  my 
body,"  "this  is  my  blood." 

The  doctrine  was  suggested  by  several  Greek 
and  Latin  Fathers  under  different  terms,  such  as 
fierafioXn,  conversio  substantia!,  Iransitio,  Iran^iiiulalio. 
It  was  first  clearly  set  forth  (without  the  term) 
by  Pasehasius  Badbertus  in  the  ninth  century,  by 
Lanfranc  in  the  eleventh,  defended  by  the  lead- 
ing scholastics,  and  confirmed  in  121.0  by  the 
Lateran  Council  under  Pope  Innocent  III.,  which 
declared  its  belief  on  the  subject  in  these  words : 
"  Vernm  Christi  corpus  et  santpiis  in  Sacramento 
altaris  sub  speciebus  pan  is  et  rini  reraciler  con  I '> nenlur, 
TRANSSUBSTAXTIATis  pane  in  enrpus  el  vino  in  san- 
guinem  potestale  tlirina."  The  doctrine  was  finally 
settled  for  all  orthodox  Roman  Catholics  by  the 
Council  of  Trent  (in  the  thirteenth  session,  Oct. 

1  According  to  Dr.  Mattes  (R.  C),  in  Wetzer  and  Welte, 
xi.  1:34,  the  terra  t?-anssirbsttintit/f.i.o  or  transsubstantiare  was 
not  officially  used  in  the  Catholic  Church  before  the  Fourth 
Lateran  Council  (1215) . 


11,  liifil),  in  opposition  to  the  Protestant  denial, 
in  the  following  terms  :  — 

"  This  holy  Synod  doth  now  declare,  it  anew,  that, 
by  the  consecration  of  the  bread  and  of  the  wine,  a 
conversion  is  made  of  the  whole  substance  of  the 
bread  into  the  substance  of  the  body  of  Christ  our 
Lord,  and  of  the  whole,  substance  of  the  wine  into 
the  substance  of  his  blood;  which  conversion  is,  by 
the  Holy  Catholic  Church,  suitably  and  properly 
called  Tniiisttbstantittliuii." 

Canons  1-4  of  the  same  session  condemn  the  con- 
trary opinions.  The  same  statement  is  repeated 
in  the  Tridentine  Profession,  art.  vi.  (See  the 
Latin  and  English  text  in  Schaff:  Creeds  of 
Christendom,  vol.  ii.  130,  13li.  137,  and  208.) 

The  doctrine  as  thus  stated  involves  a  stupen- 
dous miracle,  or,  rather,  a  series  of  miracles  and 
magic  transformations.  It  is  not  only  above  rea- 
son, but  contradicts  directly  the  testimony  of  three 
senses.  All  attempts  of  Catholic  divines  to  ex- 
plain it  by  scholastic  distinctions  of  various  kinds 
of  presence,  and  by  speculations  about  the  rela- 
tion of  the  substance  to  the  accidents,  are  failures. 
Two  opposite  tendencies  meet  in  this  dogma  :  on 
the  one  hand,  the  divine  is  materialized ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  material  is  spiritualized. 
Christ's  real  body  ami  blood  are  enclosed  in  the 
narrow  dimensions  of  the  sacramental  elements, 
and  yet  they  are  everywhere,  by  innumerable  acts 
of  priestly  creation,  wherever  the  mass  is  cele- 
brated; and  they  are  wholly  partaken  of  by  the 
mouth  (yet  not  digested)  by  every  communicant, 
good  or  bad,  without  division  or  diminution.1 

The  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  led,  with 
other  causes,  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  cup  from 
the  laity  to  avoid  possible  profanation  by  spill- 
ing the  blood  of  Christ ;  and  both  the  doctrine 
and  the  usage  combined  greatly  to  strengthen  the 
power  of  the  priesthood,  and  to  widen  the  gulf 
between  the  priesthood  and  the  laity. 

It  may  be  admitted  that  a  great  and  precious 
truth  underlies  this  as  every  other  great  error; 
and  it  is  the  truth  which  gives  the  error  such 
power  and  tenacity  over  millions  of  devout  Catho- 
lics to  this  day.  This  truth  is,  that  Jesus  Christ 
is  the  bread  of  life  from  heaven,  and  nourishes 


1  Thomas  Aquinas,  the  profoundest  and  acutest  of  schoolmen, 
expresses  the  dogma  very  clearly  in  his  Euchari6tic  hymn  :  — 

"  Dogma  dutiir  ('Inixtiuiiin, 
Quail  in  eaviieni  tnttinit  pavis, 

Et  riitttm  in  stiut/uiutni. 
Qimti  nan  ettpii,  quod  non  vides, 
Avi  in  osa  Jtrmat  Jiitts 

PicpJ'T  yt-ritui  ordinem. 

Sub  tiirnsis  xpteirbus, 
Sitinix  tuutuin  ft  non  rebus, 

Leh  ut  Tin  esimia. 
Caro  dibits,  xftnquix  potus, 
Manet  tame?/  C/rristtis  totusy 

Sttli  utraque  specie. 

A  sumentf  non  concisus, 
Aron  confiitr/tis,  non  divisu6, 

Integer  aetipi/ur. 
Sunlit  units,  stnuunt  mi/tt', 
tliiuntum  i.tti,  tantunt  itte, 

Nee  sumtits  consumitur. 

Summit  boni,  ■11/iiiunt  mali, 
Sortf  tamen  inceqintli 

Vittv.  ret  interittis. 
Mm-:  ftit  mttlis,  vita  bonis: 
i'ide,  jiaris  sumpitionis 

Qititm  sit  dispar  critics." 

See  the  whole  hymn  of  the  Doctor  Angelicus  in  Daniel's 
Thesaurus  Hymnologieus,  t.  ii.  97-100,  with  interesting  notes. 
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his  people  spiritually  by  faith,  as  truly  as  he  fed 
the  five  thousand  physically  by  the  miracle  of  the 
five  loaves.  The  error  lies  in  the  carnal,  Caper- 
naitic  misunderstanding;  and  this  is  condemned 
by  our  Lord  at  the  close  of  that  very  discourse 
which  sets  forth  that  great  and  comforting  truth 
(John  vi.  63).  The  flesh  profits  nothing,  the  spirit 
makes  alive. 

II.  The  Argumexts  which  Papal  divines  pro- 
duce in  defence  of  this  doctrine  are  :  — 

1.  Exegetical.  —  (a)  A  literal  interpretation  of  the 
words  of  institution,  —  "  This 1  is  my  body ; "  "  this  " 
[which,  however,  refers  to  the  preceding  "cup," 
the  wine  not  being  mentioned]  "  is  my  blood  of  the 
covenant"  (Matt.  xxvi.  26,  27).  The  Lutheran 
symbols  agree  with  this  exegesis,  but  nevertheless 
reject  transubstantiation.  The  Reformed  sym- 
bols reject  it  for  the  following  reasons :  (1)  the 
word  "is"  may  indicate  a  figurative  as  well  as  a 
real  relationship  between  the  subject  and  the 
predicate,  and  often  means  "  represents,"  or  "  sets 
forth,"  in  the  Septuagint  and  the  Greek  Testament 
(e.g.,  Gen.  xli.  26,  27 ;  Matt.  xiii.  38,  39  ;  Gal.  iv. 
24  ;  Rev.  i.  20)  ;  (2)  the  surrounding  circumstances 
of  the  institution  of  the  Holy  Supper  (the  living 
Christ  amidst  his  disciples,  his  body  not  yet  bro- 
ken, his  blood  not  yet  shed,  etc.)  forbid  a  strictly 
literal  interpretation,  and  application  to  the  first 
celebration  ;  (3)  the  literal  interpretation  cannot 
be  carried  out,  inasmuch  as  the  Lord  himself 
(Matt.  xxvi.  27;  Luke  xxii.  20)  and  the  apostle 
Paul,  in  quoting  the  words  of  institution  (1  Cor. 
xi.  25,  tovto  to  Tro-r/ptov,  etc.  ;  x.  16,  "the  cup  of 
blessing,"  etc.),  substitute  the  "cup"  which  con- 
tains the  wine,  for  the  wine  itself;  i.e.,  they  use 
the  figure  of  synecdoche  continents  pro  conlento : 
and  yet  no  Catholic  assumes  the  transubstantia- 
tion of  the  vessel. 

(b)  The  mysterious  discourse  of  our  Lord  in  the 
synagogue  of  Capernaum,  about  eating  his  flesh, 
and  drinking  his  blood  (John  vi.  52-59).  To  this 
may  be  objected,  that  this  discourse  is  appealed  to 
by  theologians  for  different  theories  of  the  Lord's 
Supper;  that  many  of  the  ablest  exegetes  deny  the 
reference  of  this  section  to  the  Lord's  Supper, 
which  at  that  time  was  not  yet  instituted ;  that  in 
any  case  the  words  of  our  Lord  (John  vi.  63)  — 
"  It  is  the  spirit  that  quickeneth ;  the  flesh  profiteth 
nothing :  the  words  that  I  have  spoken  unto  you 
are  spirit,  and  are  life  "  —  furnish  the  key  for  the 
understanding  of  the  preceding  discourse  and  of 
all  our  Lord's  discourses  ;  and  that,  finally,  if  any 
theory  of  the  Lord's  Supper  is  favored  by  that  dis- 
course, it  is  one  which  confines  the  fruition  of  the 
Lord's  flesh  and  blood  to  the  believer,  since  every 
one  that  eateth  his  flesh,  and  drinketh  his  blood,  is 
said  "to  have  eternal  life,"  "to  abide  in  Christ 
and  Christ  in  him,"  and  "to  live  forever"  (vi.  53, 
56,  58),  — all  of  which  can  be  said  of  believers 
only ;  while  the  Roman  Church  teaches  that  un- 
worthy as  well  as  worthy  communicants  partake 
of  the  literal  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  though 
with  opposite  effect. 

2.  Historical.  —  The  Roman  Church  appeals  to 


i.  tovto,  not  "this  bread,"  which  would  lead  to  consubstan- 
' \a}'"}}-  I  nomas  Aquinas  and  other  scholastics  lay  stress  on 
this  difference,  in  proof  that  the  bread  as  to  its  substance  had 
disappeared,  and  siven  place  to  the  body  of  Christ.  The  the- 
ory of  consubstamiation,  however,  had  its  advocates  among 
the  medieval  schoolmen.    See  Steitz,  in  Heizog  I.,  xvi.  347  sq 


the  Fathers,  especially  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  Chrys- 
ostom,  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  and  Ambrose.  It  is 
true  that  a  materialistic  conception  of  the  real 
presence  and  fruition  of  Christ  set  in  at  a  very 
early  date,  we  may  say  with  Ignatius,  Justin  Mar- 
tyr, and  Irenajus  (although  the  last  speaks  of  the 
consecrated  bread  and  wine  as  "  antitypes  "  of  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ)  ;  but  it  is  equally  true 
that  different  theories  prevailed  among  the  Fa- 
thers; that  the  African  divines  —  Tertullian,  Cy- 
prian, and  Augustine  —  teach  a  symbolical  and 
spiritual,  rather  than  corporeal,  presence;  and  that 
the  Alexandrian  school  of  Clement  and  Origen 
put  the  whole  design  of  the  Eucharist  in  feeding 
the  soul  on  the  spiritual  life  and  the  divine  word 
of  Christ :  hence  the  Fathers  have  been  appealed 
to  for  the  Lutheran,  Calvinistic,  and  Zwinglian 
theory,  as  well  as  for  the.  Roman-Catholic.  (Com- 
pare on  the  patristic  views  the  doctrine  histories 
of  Miinscher,  Hagenbach,  Baur,  Xitzsch,  and  the 
writer's  Church  History,  II.  241  sqq.)  JSTor  has 
any  of  the  seven  oecumenical  councils  made  a 
deliverance  on  the  doctrine,  except  the  second  of 
Nicsea,  in  7<S7,  which  sanctioned  the  worship  of 
images,  and  declared  that  the  elements  after  the 
consecration  were  no  mere  figures  or  antitypes 
of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  but  really  the 
body  and  blood.  John  of  Damascus  said  sub- 
stantially the  same;  and  the  Greek  Church  has 
even  adopted  the  Roman  dogma,  under  the  name 
perovmuGic. 

But  this  result  was  not  reached  in  the  Latin 
Church  till  a  much  later  period.  During  the  mid- 
dle ages  two  controversies  on  the  real  presence 
took  place,  which  prove  that  transubstantiation 
was  not  yet  fixed  in  the  mind  of  the  church.  The 
first  controversy  occurred  in  the  ninth  century. 
Paschasius  Radbertus,  abbot  of  the  monastery  of 
Corbie,  first  expounded  and  defended  transubstan- 
tiation in  a  tract,  De  Sacramento  Corporis  el  San- 
guinis Domini  (831,  2d  ed.,  844),  but  expressly 
says  that  some  taught  only  a  spiritual  communion 
of  the  soul  with  the  Redeemer  in  the  Eucharist. 
The  tract  provoked  considerable  opposition,  and 
Ratramnus  (Bertram),  also  a  monk  of  Corbie, 
refuted  it  (without  mentioning  the  name  of  his 
abbot)  by  a  tract,  De  Corpore  el  Sanguine  Domini 
ad  Carolum  Caloum.1  He  appealed  to  the  Scrip- 
tures (John  vi.  63)  and  to  St.  Augustine,  and 
taught  that  bread  and  wine  remain  unchanged 
after  consecration,  as  the  water  in  baptism,  but 
become  the  significant  symbols  of  a  spiritual  com- 
munion with  Christ  by  faith ;  so  that  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ  were  present,  and  partaken  of  only 
spirilaaliter  et  secundum  potenliam.  John  Scotus 
Erigena,  Herigar,  Rabanus  Maurus,  and,  in  part, 
Gerbert,  likewise  wrote  against  Radbert's  view. 
(See  Neander  :  Church  History,  Bus  ton  ed.,  iii.  494- 
502,  and  Steitz,  in  Herzog  L,  xvi.  311  sqq.)  The 
second  eucharistic  controversy  took  place  in  the 
eleventh  century.  Berengarius  of  Tours  (between 
1040  and  1050)  attacked  in  a  work,  De  Ccena  Sacra, 
the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  as  contrary  to 
reason,  to  the  Scriptures,  and  to  the  older  church 
Fathers,  especially  St.  Augustine.  His  former 
friend  Lanfranc,  prior  of  Bee  in  Normandy,  after- 
wards archbishop  of  Canterbury  (d.  Kisfj),  was 


1  The  first  edition  of  this  book  was  published  A.  D.  1532, 
at  Cologne;  and  in  that  and  other  editions  the  author  iB  called 
Btrtrairi. 
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the  principal  champion  of  transubstantiation.  He 
first  drew  the  logical  inference  from  the  doc- 
trine, namely,  that  unbelieccrs  as  well  received  the 
essence  of  the  sacrament  (hut  not  its  sa/uhris  c/Ji- 
cicntia).  llildebrand,  then  papal  legale  in  France, 
afterwards  Pope  Gregory  VII.,  for  a  while  protect- 
ed Berengar;  but  a  Unman  synod  condemned  him 
as  a  heretic,  Berengar  was  forced  to  commit  his 
writings  to  the  flames  ;  but  on  returning  to  France 
he  renewed  his  opposition,  was  again  cited  to 
Rome,  and  even  Pope  Gregory  VII.  could  not 
protect  him  any  longer  against  the  powerful  cur- 
rent in  favor  of  transubstantiation  :  he  saved  him, 
however,  from  a  violent  end.  Berengar  was  al- 
lowed, after  a  sort  of  forced  recantation,  which  he 
afterwards  regretted,  to  retire  to  a  solitary  island 
near  Tours,  and  lived  till  ldSs.  (See  Meander, 
iii.  502-530;  Steitz,  xvi.  315  sqq.) 

After  this,  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation 
triumphed  completely  in  the  Western  Church, 
and  held  its  sway  almost  undisputed  till  the  six- 
teenth century.  It  fell  in  with  the  magic  super- 
naturalism  and  superstitious  piety  of  mediaeval 
Christianity.  Thomas  Aquinas  has  given  it 
poetic  expression  in  his  famous  hymn,  Lauda  Sion 
Sulcaturan,  for  the  Corpus  Christi  Festival. 
Thomas  a  Kempis,  in  his  inimitable  book  on  The 
Imitation  of  Christ,  best  represents  the  devotional 
use  made  of  it  by  pious  Catholics. 

III.  Opposition.  —  The  forerunners  of  the  Ref- 
ormation began  the  opposition,  especially  Wiclif, 
Hus,  and  Wessel.  The  Reformers  were  unani- 
mous in  rejecting  transubstantiation  as  a  funda- 
mental error,  contrary  to  Scripture,  to  reason,  to 
the  testimony  of  the  senses,  to  the  very  nature 
of  the  sacrament,  and  leading  to  gross  superstition 
and  the  adoration  of  the  host  (first  prescribed  by 
Cardinal  Guido  in  Cologne,  1203).  The  last  was 
denounced  as  downright  idolatry  (though  it  fol- 
lows as  a  logical  consequence  from  the  doctrine 
that  the  very  body  and  blood  of  our  Lord  are 
literally  present  on  the  altar). 

There  was,  however,  a  serious  difference 
among  the  Reformers  in  the  extent  of  opposition. 
Luther,  from  conscientious  conviction,  adhered  to 
the  literal  interpretation  of  the  words  of  institu- 
tion, the  doctrine  of  the  corporeal  presence,  and 
the  fruition  of  the  true  body  and  blood  of  Christ 
by  all  communicants  (though  with  different  effect), 
but  substituted  for  transubstantiation  the  idea  of 
co-existence  of  body  and  blood  "in,  with,  and 
under"  bread  and  wine  during  the  sacramental 
transaction;  while  Zuingli  and  Calvin  gave  up 
the  literal  interpretation,  and  the  latter  substi- 
tuted for  the  idea  of  a  corporeal  presence  the  idea 
of  a  spiritual  real  presence,  and  for  manducation 
by  the  mouth  and  the  teeth  a  spiritual  real  frui- 
tion by  faith  alone.     See  art.  Lord's  Slppek. 

Lit.  —  I.  lhiman  Catholic:  Pasciiasius  Rad- 
beiitus:  De  Corpore  et  Sanguine  Domini,  tSIJl  ; 
Cardinal  Jo.  l>e  Lugo  :  Traclalus  de  cenernbili 
Eucharislire  Sacramento,  in  Migne's  Cursus  Theo- 
lufjiw  eoniplelus,  torn,  xxiii.  10  sqq.  (called  by 
Oswald  the  "profoundest  and  most  thorough" 
work  on  the  scholastic  side  of  the  doctrine)  ; 
Cardinal  Wiseman  :  Lectures  on  the  Heal  Presence 
of  Jesus  Christ  in  the  Blessed  Eucharist,  London, 
1836  and  1842,  and  his  Lectures  on  the  Doctrines 
and  Practices  of  the  Catholic  Church;  Dr.  J.  H. 
Oswald  (professor  in  Paderborn)  :  Die  dogmat. 


Lehre  v.  d.  he'd.  Sacraiuenleu  der  kathol.  Kirche, 
Minister,  3d  ed.,  1.S70,  vol.  i.  pp.  375-427;  art.  of 
Mattes,  in  W'et/.ei:  and  Wklte's  Kirchenlexi- 
kon,  vol.  xi.  133-103.  See  also  the  respective  sec- 
tions in  the  controversial  works  of  Beli.armin, 
1>osm.'et,  and  MiJHLER,  and  in  the  dogmatics  of 
KlEE,  DlEUINGE]:,  KkieuiioI'F,  Simar,  Godsset, 
and  especially  Perron e  (I'ra-lecl.  Theological). 
II.  On  the  Protestant  side,  transubstantiation 
is  discussed  in  the  works  on  symbolics  by  Mar- 
TIEINEKE,  GuERK'KE,  Hase,  Oeheer,  etc.,  in  the 
histories  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper 
by  Eisrard  and  Kaiinis,  and  in  the  standard 
works  on  dogmatics  under  the  head  of  "  Sacra- 
ments "  and  the  "Lord's  Supper."  See  also  a  long 
and  learned  art.  by  Dr.  Steitz  in  the  first  ed.  of 
Herzog,  vol.  xvi.  302-308.        PHILIP  SCHAFF. 

TRAPP,  John,  b.  in  1001;  d.  at  Weston-on- 
Avon,  160!),  where  he  had  been  vicar  since  1624. 
He  was  educated  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  Be- 
sides God's  Lore  Tokens  (London,  1637),  he  issued 
a  Commentary  on  the  entire  Bible,  in  5  vols,  folio, 
1654-56  (reprinted,  edited  by  Revs.  W.  Webster 
and  Hi'Gii  Martin,  with  Memoir  by  Rev.  A.  B. 
Grosart,  1S60-0H,  5  vols,  super  royal  Svo).  It  is 
in  some  respects  the  best  of  the  Puritan  commen- 
taries. 

TRAPPISTS,  The,  are  the  members  of  an  order 
in  the  Roman-Catholic  Church  wdiich  arose  out 
of  a  Cistercian  abbey  founded  by  Count  Rotrou 
of  Perche,  in  1140.  This  abbey,  called  "Notre 
Dame  de  la  Maison  Dieu,"  lies  in  a  damp,  un- 
healthy valley,  reached  by  a  narrow  and  stony 
passage  :  hence  the  name  La  Trappe  ("the  trap"). 
The  monks  distinguished  themselves  by  austerity 
until  the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  century,  when  they 
became  so  notorious  for  revelling,  licentiousness, 
and  robbery,  as  to  win  the  title  of  the  "Bandits 
of  La  Trappe."  This  state  of  affairs  continued 
till  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  when 
the  abbey  passed  into  the  hands  of  Dominique 
Armand  Jean  le  Bouthillier  de  Ranee,  then  (1636) 
a  boy  of  ten  years.  The  young  abbot  was  well 
endowed  with  mental  gifts,  but  abandoned  him- 
self to  a  wild  career  of  sensual  indulgence.  Over- 
come by  feelings  of  repentance,  he  went  to  the 
opposite  extreme  of  austerity,  retired  to  La 
Trappe,  and,  in  spite  of  opposition  on  the  part 
of  the  monks,  carried  through  a  rigid  discipline. 
In  order  to  do  this,  he  introduced  some  Benedic- 
tine monks  to  his  abbey. 

Ranee's  rules  obliged  the  inmates  of  La  Trappe 
to  rise  at  two  o'clock,  and  retire  at  seven  in  win- 
ter, eight  in  summer.  They  slept  on  sacks  of 
straw,  spent  eleven  hours  daily  in  spiritual  exer- 
cises, the  rest  of  the  time  in  hard  work.  During 
the  hours  of  work,  as  in  all  their  relations  to  one 
another,  the  monks  observed  almost  absolute 
silence,  and  in  greeting  one  another  used  the 
formula,  Memento  mori  ("  Remember  that  we  must 
die").  Their  wishes  were  made  known  through 
signs.  Their  fare  was  simple,  consisting  of  vege- 
tables, bread,  and  water.  After  the  evening  meal, 
the  monks  spent  a  short  time  in  digging  upon 
their  future  graves.  Their  garb  was  a  long  cloak 
with  wide  sleeves,  of  a  gray  color,  and  a  black 
cap. 

Ranee  was  opposed  to  literary  pursuits,  and  ex- 
pressed his  views  in  the  Trade  de  la  sainleie  et  des 
deeoirs  de  la  rie  monastique,   16b3.     He  was  an- 
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swered  bvMabillon,  in  his  Trade  des  etudes  monas- 
tics, 1091.  Ranee  died  Oct.  12,  1700.  In  1692 
Princess  Louise  of  Conde  founded  a  female  branch 
of  the  order  at  Clacet,  France;  and  branches  were 
also  established  near  Florence  and  Diisseldorf. 
The  Revol  ution  drove  the  Trappists  out  of  France. 
They  found  refuge  in  Switzerland,  where  Augus- 
tin  de  Lestrange  founded  a  cloister  at  Valsainte, 
canton  of  Freiburg.  In  1798  it  was  destroyed  by 
the  French.  Lestrange  found  a  refuge  in  War- 
saw and  Cracow,  Poland ;  but  the  Trappists  were 
expelled  from  here  in  1800,  and,  after  various 
attempts  to  get  a  foothold  in  Germany  and  Italy, 
were  put  in  possession  of  La  Trappe  after  the 
restoration  of  the  Bourbons  in  1817.  Lestrange 
was  very  active  until  his  death  (1827),  and  suc- 
ceeded in  establishing  various  branches  of  his 
order.  In  1829  a  royal  order  was  issued,  closing 
the  Trappist  houses ;  but  nine  remained,  several 
of  which,  however,  were  closed  in  1830.  In  1814 
the  Trappists  opened  a  house  in  Algiers,  and  in 
1818  some  of  them  emigrated  to  the  United  States. 
A  branch  of  the  order  took  the  name  of  the 
"Trappist  Preachers,"  in  1851.  It  does  mission- 
work,  and  has  its  seat  in  the  monastery  of  Pierre- 
qui-Vire,  near  Avallon.  [Since  1870  the  Trappists 
have  ceased  to  have  legal  existence  in  Italy  and 
Switzerland.  In  1803  a  colony,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Lestrange  himself,  settled  near  Conewago, 
Penn.  After  different  removals,  it  moved,  in  1813, 
to  Tracadie,  N.S.  In  1848,  Trappists  from  La 
Meillerage,  in  France,  emigrated  to  Kentucky; 
and  a  second  establishment  has  been  founded  near 
Dubuque,  Io.  See  MAusoLLifik  et  Madpeon  : 
Vie  de  I'abbe  de  la  Trappe  ;  Chateaubriand  :  Vie 
dc  Ranee',  Paris,  1844;  L.  D.  B. :  Hist.  civ.  rel.  et 
Utter,  de  I'abbaye  de  la  Trappe,  Paris,  1824  ;  Gail- 
lahdin:  Les  Truppistes  ou  Vordre  de  Citi-iiux  au 
XIX.  si'ecle,  histoire  tie  la  Trappe  depuis  sa  fonda- 
tion,  etc.,  Paris,  1844.]  NEUDBCKER. 

TRAUTHSON,  Johann  Joseph,  a  distinguished 
ecclesiastic  of  the  Roman-Catholic  Church  ;  was 
b.  in  Vienna,  1704;  d.  in  Vienna,  March  10,  1757 
In  1751  he  was  made  archbishop  of  Vienna,  and 
in  1758  honored  with  a  cardinal's  cap  by  Bene- 
dict XIV.  He  caused  a  great  deal  of  excitement 
by  his  pastoral  letter  of  Jan.  1,  1751,  in  which 
he  exalts  the  work  and  intercession  of  Christ  at 
the  expense  of  the  intercession  of  the  saints,  and 
urges  the  proclamation  of  the  central  truths  of 
the  gospel.  The  letter  called  forth  a  number  of 
writings  from  Protestants  and  Catholics.  Trauth- 
son,  however,  had  no  thought  of  protestantizing 
the  Church.  He  succeeded  in  introducing  some 
reforms,  as  the  diminution  of  the  number  of  holy 
days  in  his  diocese.  ALBEECHT  vog-el. 

TREGELLES,  Samuel  Prideaux,  LL.D.,  b.  at 
Wodehouse  Place,  Falmouth,  Jan.  :3(),  1813;  d. 
at  Plymouth,  April  24,  1875.  He  was  educated 
at  the  Falmouth  classical  school;  was  employed 
in  the  Neath  Abbey  Iron-works,  Glamorganshire, 
1828  to  1834;  and  in  1836  became  private  tutor 
at  Falmouth.  From  early  life  he  took  an  interest 
in  New-Testament  textual  studies,  and  in  his 
twenty-fifth  year  formed  the  design,  to  which  he 
gave  his  life,  of  preparing  a  critical  edition  of  the 
Greek  New  Testament,  with  a  text  derived  from 
the  oldest  manuscript  versii  ms  prior  to  the  seventh 
century,  and  citations  from  early  ecclesiastical 
writers,  including  Eusebius.     In  1838  he  issued  a 


first  specimen  of  his  plan,  and  in  June,  1S44,  the 
first  instalment, —  The  Book  of  Revelation.  He 
made  three  visits  to  the  Continent  (1845-46, 
1849-50,  1862)  to  collate  the  ancient  manuscripts. 
In  1845  he  spent  five  months  in  Rome;  but,  al- 
though permitted  to  see,  he  was  not  allowed  to 
collate,  the  Codex  Vaticanus.  In  1848  he  published 
his  Prospectus  for  a  Critical  Edition  of  the  Greek 
New  Testament,  now  in  Preparation,  with  an  Histori- 
cal Sketch  of  the  Printed  Text  (Plymouth,  27  pp.)  ; 
but  the  first  part  of  his  great  work,  containing- 
Matthew  and  Mark,  did  not  appear  until  1857 
(London).  By  the  side  of  the  Greek  he  gives 
Jerome's  Latin  Version  from  personal  collation 
of  the  Codex  Amiatinus.  He  was  stricken  with 
paralysis  in  1861,  just  after  Part  Second  had  ap- 
peared, and  again  in  1870,  while  at  work  upon 
Part  Sixth  (Revelation),  which  appeared  in  1872. 
Part  Seventh,  containing  the  Prolegomena,  and 
finishing  the  work,  appeared  in  1879,  edited  by 
Dr.  Hort  and  A.  \V.  Streane.  Besides  his  Greek 
New  Testament,  Tregelles  edited  the  Codex  Zacyn- 
thius  (1861)  and  the  Canon  Muratorianus  (Cam- 
bridge and  London,  1S68) ;  revised  the  manuscript 
and  superintended  the  publication  of  The  English- 
man's Greek  Concordance  to  the  New  Testament 
(London,  1839,  2d  ed.  1844),  Index  to  (1845),  The 
Englishman's  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  Concordance  to 
the  Old  Testament  (1843,  2  vols.);  translated  Gese- 
nius'  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  Lexicon  (1847) ;  wrote 
the  4th  vol.  of  the  10th  ed.  of  Home's  Introduc- 
tion (1856),  and  the  original,  independent  volumes, 
Remarks  on  the  Prophetic  Visions  of  the  Book  of 
Daniel,  1847,  4th  ed.  enlarged  by  Notes  and  De- 
fence of  the  Authenticity  of  the  Book,  1852  ;  On  the 
Original  Language  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel,  1850; 
The  Jansenists,  1851  ;  Lecture  on  the  Historic  Evi- 
dence of  the  Authorship  and  Transmission  of  the 
Books  of  the  New  Testament,  1851 ;  Heads  of  He- 
brew Grammar,  1852;  Account  of  the  Printed  Text 
of  the  Greek  Neiv  Testament,  with  Remarks  on  its 
Revision  on  Critical  Principles,  1854. 

Tregelles  was  of  Quaker  parentage,  but  in  early 
life  joined  the  Plymouth  Brethren,  from  whom, 
however,  he  later  separated  himself.  He  was 
active  in  charitable  and  philanthropic  enterprises. 
In  1850  he  received  the  degree  of  LL.D.  from  the 
University  of  St.  Andrews;  in  1863  he  was  put 
upon  the  civil  pension-list  for  one  hundred  pounds 
per  annum,  and  later  for  two  hundred.  In  1870 
he  was  invited  to  join  the  New-Testament  Com- 
pany of  the  English  Revision  Company;  but  ill 
health  prevented  him  from  attending.  For  a 
criticism  upon  his  textual  labors,  see  Bible  Text, 
p.  277,  and  Sciiaff  :  Companion  to  the  Greek  Tes- 
tament (1*83),  pp.  262  sqq. 

TREMELLIUS,  Emmanuel,  b.  of  Jewish  parent- 
age, at  Ferrara,  about  1510;  d.  at  Sedan,  15S0. 
Hi.-  was  converted  to  Romanism  by  Cardinal  Pole,  . 
and  to  Protestantism  by  Peter  Martyr,  with  whom 
he  went  to  Strassburg,  and  thence  to  England  in 
1547,  where  he  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Cran- 
mer  and  Parker,  and  taught  Hebrew  at  Cam- 
bridge. "When  Queen  Mary  came  to  the  throne 
(1553)  he  went  to  Germany,  and  taught  Hebrew 
at  Hornbach,  Heidelbach,  some  time  at  Metz,  and 
finally  was  appointed  professor  of  Hebrew  at  the 
university  of  Sedan.  His  fame  rests  upon  his 
elegant  Latin  version  of  the  Bible,  which  ap- 
peared  in  parts,   between    1575    and    1579,   at 
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Frankfort-on-tho-Main  (2  vols.)  ;  New-Testament 
part  reprinted  in  London,  lfiSO;  best  edition  of 
whole  work,  Ilanau,  1021.  Jn  it  he  was  aided 
by  his  son-in-law,  the  elder  Francis  Junius,  who 
in  the  second  edition  joined  to  it  Treuicllius' 
version  of  the  Syriae  New  Testament  (Paris, 
1569),  and  lieza's  of  the  Creek  (Geneva,  1590). 

TRENT,  Council  of  {Concilium  Trideidinum), 
the  nineteenth,  or,  according  to  another  reckon- 
ing! the  eighteenth,  of  the  oecumenical  councils 
recognized  by  the  Roman-Catholic  Church;  so 
called  from  Trent  (Trideuluni),  a  city  in  the 
southern  and  Italian  part  of  the  Tyrol,  where  it 
was  held,  with  interruptions,  from  Pec.  13,1515, 
to  Dec.  4,  15(i ?>.  In  a  doctrinal  and  disciplinary 
point  of  view,  it  is  the  most  important  council  in 
the  history  of  the  Roman  Church,  and  fixed  her 
character,  and  relation  to  the  Protestant  evangeli- 
cal churches.  It  produced  her  highest  standards 
of  faith  and  practice,  which  have  since  been 
supplemented  by  the  Vatican  Council  (in  1870). 
It  was  called  forth  by  the  Reformation  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  demanded  by  both  parties 
in  the  contest,  but  was  again  and  again  post- 
poned by  the  policy  of  the  papal  court.  Finally 
it  was  convened  as  an  exclusively  Roman  council, 
by  order  of  Pope  Paul  III.,  at  Trent  (at  that  time 
a  free  city  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  under  a 
prince-bishop),  on  Dec.  13,  1515;  transferred  to 
Bologna  in  March,  1517,  from  fear  of  the  plague; 
indefinitely  prorogued,  Sept.  17,  1549  ;  re-opened 
at  Trent,  May  1,  1551,  by  Pope  Julius  III.;  broken 
up  by  the  sudden  victory  of  Elector  Maurice  of 
Saxony  over  the  emperor,  Charles  V.,  and  his 
march  into  Tyrol,  April  28,  1552 ;  recalled  by 
Pius  IV.,  for  the  last  time,  Jan.  18,  1562,  when 
it  continued  to  its  final  adjournment,  in  Dec.  4, 
1503.  It  closed  with  "  Anathema  to  all  heretics, 
anathema,  anathema.'  The  history  of  the  coun- 
cil is  divided  into  three  distinct  periods,  —  from 
1515  to  1519,  from  1551  to  1552,  and  from  1562 
to  1563.     The  last  was  the  most  important. 

The  decrees  and  canons  of  the  council  were 
confirmed  by  a  bull  of  Pope  Pius  IV.,  Jan.  26, 
1561.  This  bull  enjoins  strict  obedience  upon  all 
Catholics,  and  forbids,  under  pain  of  excommu- 
nication, all  unauthorized  interpretation,  reserv- 
ing this  to  the  Pope  alone,  and  threatening  the 
disobedient  with  "  the  indignation  of  Almighty 
God  and  of  his  blessed  apostles,  Peter  and  Paul." 
The  number  of  attending  members  in  the  three 
periods  varied  considerably.  It  increased  toward 
the  close,  but  never  reached  the  number  of  the 
first  oecumenical  council  at  Nicaa  (which  had 
three  hundred  and  eighteen  members),  nor  of  the 
last  of  the  Vatican  (which  numbered  seven  hun- 
dred and  sixty-four).  The  decrees  were  signed 
by  two  hundred  and  fifty-five  members,  including 
four  papal  legates,  two  cardinals,  three  patriarchs, 
twenty-five  archbishops,  a  hundred  and  sixty- 
eight  bishops,  two-thirds  of  them  being  Italians. 
Lists  of  the  signers  are  added  to  the  best  editions 
of  the  decrees. 

The  object  of  the  council  was  twofold.  (1)  To 
condemn  the  principles  and  doctrines  of  Protest- 
antism, and  to  define  the  doctrines  of  the  Roman- 
Catholic  Church  on  all  disputed  points.  It  is 
true  the  emperor  intended  it  to  be  a  strictly  gen- 
eral or  truly  oecumenical  council,  at  which  the 
Protestants  should  have  a  fair  hearing.   Melanch- 


thon  and  P>rentius,  with  some  other  German 
Lutherans,  actually  started  in  1552  on  a  journey 
to  Trent;  but  they  were  refused  a  deliberative 
voice,  and  their  mission  was  an  entire  failure. 
(2)  To  effect  a  reformation  of  discipline,  which 
was  admitted  by  all  honest  and  earnest  Catho- 
lics to  have  fallen  into  such  deplorable  decay  as 
to  explain,  if  not  to  justify,  the  Information. 

Twenty-five  public  sessions  were  held,  but 
about  half  of  them  were  spent  in  solemn  formali- 
ties. The  chief  work  was  done  in  committees  or 
congregations.  The  entire  management  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  papal  delegates.  The  court  of 
Rome,  by  diplomacy  and  intrigue,  outwitted  all 
the  liberal  elements.  The  council  abolished  some 
crying  abuses,  and  introduced  or  recommended 
disciplinary  reforms  as  regards  the  sale  of  indul- 
gences, the  morals  of  convents,  the  education  of 
the  clergy.  In  this  respect  the  Reformation  pro- 
duced a  salutary  effect  upon  the  Roman  Church 
itself,  as  is  admitted  by  the  best  historians  of  that 
churchy)  But  in  regard  to  the  department  of  doc- 
trine, although  liberal  evangelical  sentiments  were 
uttered  by  some  of  the  ablest  members  in  favor 
of  the  supreme  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  and 
justification  by  faith,  no  concession  whatever  was 
made  to  Protestantism. 

The  doctrinal  decisions  of  the  council  are  di- 
vided into  decrees  (decreta),  which  contain  the 
positive  statement  of  the  Roman  dogmas,  and 
into  short  canons  (canones),  which  condemn  the 
dissenting  Protestant  views  with  the  concluding 
"anathema  sit."  They  are  stated  with  great  clear- 
ness, precision,  and  wisdom.  The  decree  on 
justification  betrays  special  ability  and  theologi- 
cal circumspection.  The  Protestant  doctrines, 
however,  are  almost  always  exhibited  in  an  ex- 
aggerated form,  and  mixed  up  with  real  heresies, 
which  Protestants  condemn  as  emphatically  as 
the  Church  of  Rome. 

The  following  is  a  list,  in  chronological  order, 
of  the  articles  of  faith  which  were  settled  by  the 
council  in  favor  of  the  views  held  ever  since  by 
the  Roman-Catholic  Church  :  — 

Session  III.  (Feb.  4, 1546).  — Decree  on  the  symbol 
of  faith  (the  Nicasno-Constantinopolitan  Creed  as  a 
basis  ot  the  following  decrees). 

Session  IV.  (April  8, 1546).  —  Decree  on  the  Scrip- 
tures (including  the  Apocrypha)  and  church  tradi- 
tion, which  are  declared  to  he  the  joint  rules  of  faith. 
The.  Latin  Vulgate  is  put  on  a  par  with  the  original 
text. 

Session  V.  (June  17,  15411).  —  On  original  sin. 

Session  VI.  (Jan.  13, 1547).  —  On  (progressive)  justi- 
fication by  faith  and  good  works,  in  opposition  to 
justification  by  faith  alone. 

Skssion  VII.  (March  ,'!,  1547).  — On  the  seven  sac- 
raments in  general,  and  some  canons  on  baptism  and 
confirmation. 

Skssion  XIII.  (Oct.  11,  1551). —  On  the  sacrament 
of  the  Eucharist. 

Session  XIV.  (Nov.  25,  1551).  —  On  the  sacraments 
of  penance  and  extreme  unction. 

Skssion  XXI.  (July  16,  15ii'_!).  —  On  communion 
under  both  kinds,  and  the  withdrawal  of  the  cup 
from  the  laity. 

Session  XXII.  (Sept.  17,  1502).  —  Doctrine  of  the 
sacrifice  of  the  mass. 

Session  XXIII.  (July  15, 1503).  —  Sacrament  of  or- 
dination . 

Skssion  XXIV.  (Nov.  11,  1563).  —  Sacrament  of 
matrimony. 

Session  XXV.  (Dec.  3  and  i,  1503).  —  Decrees  ap- 
proving the  scholastic  doctrines  of  purgatory,  the 
invocation,  veneration,  and  the  relics  of  saints  and 
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.sacred  images,  also  on  the  selection  of  food,  fasts, 
festive  days,  ami  providing  for  an  index  of  prohib- 
ited books,  catechism,  breviary,  and  missal,  to  be 
issued  under  the  direction  of  the  Pope. 

The  council  was  acknowledged  in  Italy,  Portu- 
gal, Spain,  France,  the  Low  Countries,  Poland,  and 
the  Roman-Catholic  portion  of  the  German  Em- 
pire, but  mostly  with  a  reservation  of  the  royal 
prerogatives.  In  France  it  was  never  published 
in  form,  and  was  only  recognized  in  its  doctrinal 
part.  No  attempt  was  made  to  introduce  it  into 
England.  Pius  IV.  sent  the  decrees  to  Mary, 
Queen  of  Scots,  with  a  letter,  dated  June  13,  1564, 
requesting  her  to  publish  them  in  Scotland ;  but 
she  dared  not  do  it  in  the  face  of  John  Knox  and 
the  Reformation. 

The  canons  and  decrees  of  the  council  were  first 
published  by  Paul  Mauritius  (Rome,  1564),  and 
often  since  in  different  languages.  Best  Latin  edi- 
tion by  Le  Plat  (1779),  and  by  Schulte  and  Richter 
(Lips.,  1853) ;  best  English  edition  by  Rev.  J.  Wa- 
terworth  (with  a  history  of  the  council,  Lond.,  1848). 

The  original  acts  and  debates  of  the  council,  as 
prepared  by  its  general  secretary,  Bishop  Angelo 
Massarelli,  in  six  large  folio  volumes,  are  depos- 
ited in  the  Vatican  Library,  and  remained  there 
unpublished  for  more  than  three  hundred  years, 
until  they  were  brought  to  light  at  last,  though 
only  in  part,  by  Augustin  Theiner,  priest  of  the 
oratory  (d.  1874),  in  Acta  genuina  SS.  (Ecum.  Con- 
cil'd  1'ridentini  nunc  primum  inlegre  edila,  Lips., 
1874,  2  vols.  Most  of  the  official  documents  and 
private  reports,  however,  which  bear  upon  the 
council,  were  made  known  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury and  since.  The  most  complete  collection  of 
them  is  that  of  Le  Plat:  Alnnuni.  ad  Histor.  Cone. 
Trident.,  Lovan.,  1781-.S7,  in  7  vols.  New  mate- 
rials have  been  brought  to  light  by  Mendham 
(1834  and  1846)  from  the  manuscript  history  of 
Cardinal  Paleotto,  and  more  recently  by  Sickel 
(Actenstiicke  atts  bsterreichischen  Arcliiven.  Wien, 
1872),  and  by  Dr.  Dbllinger  {Ungedruckte  Eerichte 
mid  Tagebucher  zur  Geschiclde  des  Cone,  von  Trient, 
Nordlingen,  1S76,  2  parts). 

The  history  of  the  council  was  written  chiefly 
by  two  able  and  learned  Catholics  of  very  differ- 
ent spirit,  —  the  liberal,  almost  semi-Protestant 
monk  Fra  Paolo  Sarpi  of  Venice  (Istoria  del 
Coneilio  Triili'iitino,  first,  London,  1619,  and  re- 
peatedly since  in  Italian,  Latin,  French,  and  Ger- 
man; best  ed.,  with  notes  by  Courayer,  Amster- 
dam, 1751,  '■)  vols.  ;  Eng.  trans,  by  Sir  N.  Brent, 
1619,  also  1676),  and,  in  the  interest  of  the  Papa- 
cy, by  Cardinal  Sforza  Pai.layicino,  who  had 
access  to  all  the  archives  of  Rome  (Istoria  del  Con- 
di to  di  Trenlo,  Rome,  1650-57,  2  vols,  fob,  and 
other  eds.  Rome,  1665,  Milan,  1717,  3  vols.  4to ; 
Latin  trans,  by  J.  B.  Guttino,  Antwerp,  1073, 
fob).  _  Both  accounts  must  be  compared  to  get  a 
full  view.  For  a  criticism  of  both,  see  Ranke's 
History  of  the  Popes,  Appendix,  and  Brisciiak's 
Beurlheiluntj,  etc.  (Tubing.,  1844).  "W'essenrerg, 
a  liberal  Catholic,  gives  a  history  in  the  third  and 
fourth  volumes  of  his  work,  Die  qrossen  Kirclien- 
versammluugen  desl5'c"  and  16""  Jahrlt.  (Constanz, 
1840).  Professor  (now  Bishop)  Hefele  intended 
at  first  to  carry  his  valuable  History  of  the  Coun- 
cils (Conciliengescltichte)  down  to  the  'Council  of 
Trent,  but  gave  it  up  at  last  for  reasons  assigned 
in  his   Preface  to  vol.  vii.  part  ii.  (1874),  and 


stopped  with  the  Councils  of  Basel  and  Florence. 
Among  Protestant  historians  of  the  Council  of 
Trent  we  mention  Salig  (1741-45,  3  vols.),  Danz 
(1846),  J.  A.  Buckley  (London,  1S52),  Bunge- 
ner  (in  French ;  Eng.  trans,  by  D.  S.  Scott, 
Edinburgh,  1855  ;  republished  by  McClintock, 
New  York).  Dr.  Posey  discusses  the  doctrinal 
articles  in  his  Eirenicon.  On  the  Tridentine 
Standards,  see  Schaff  :  History  of  the  Creeds  of 
Christendom,  vol.  i.  pp.  90-100,  and  vol.  ii.  77-210. 
A  good  sketch  of  the  Council  is  given  in  the  fifth 
volume  of  Gieseleh's  Church  History  (Eng.  trans, 
by  Henry  B.  Smith  and  Mary  A.  Robinson, 
N.Y.,  1880),  pp.  21-44,  with  judicious  extracts 
from  the  sources.  Cf.  Kollner's  Symbolilc,  vol.  i. 
8-60,  the  art.  "  Trienter  Concil.,"  by  H.  Schmidt, 
in  the  first  edition  of  Herzog,  vol.  xvi.  369-394, 
and  Cardinal  Hergenrother's  Kirchengeschichte 
(2d  ed.),  vol.  ii.  pp.  402-422.  See  also  Tridentine 
Profession  of  Faith.  philip  bchajt. 

TRESPASS   OFFERING.     See  Offerings. 

TREVES,  Holy  Coat  of.  This  coat,  preserved 
in  the  Cathedral  of  Treves,  is  said  to  be  the 
seamless  garment  mentioned  in  John  xix.  23. 
There  are  several  traditions  about  it.  In  the 
thirteenth  century  the  story  went,  that  Mary  spun 
the  garment  out  of  wool,  and  that  Jesus  wore  it 
uninterruptedly  till  the  day  of  his  death.  Herod 
then  gave  it  to  a  Jew,  who  threw  it  into  the  sea. 
It  was  thrown  up  on  the  shore,  and  picked  up  by 
a  pilgrim,  who  cast  it  back  again  into  the  water. 
A  whale  swallowed  it ;  but  a  fisherman  recovered 
it,  and  sold  it  to  King  Orendel  of  Treves.  This 
king  put  it  on,  and,  as  long  as  he  wore  it,  was 
invincible.  Among  the  other  legends  is  the  one 
that  \  maiden  carried  the  garment  into  Treves ; 
and,  as  she  approached  the  city,  all  the  bells  began 
tolling  at  once.  It  is  claimed  that  the  mention 
of  the  garment  occurs  in  the  Gesta  Trevirorum 
(467  or  327).  But  we  have  no  mention  of  it  till 
1054.  The  notice  seems  to  have  been  inserted  in 
the  Gesta  Trevirorum,  under  the  Abbot  Thiofrid 
of  Echternach,  between  1106  and  1124.  The  coat 
was  first  used  at  the  consecration  of  Archbishop 
Bruno,  Oct.  23,  1121.  It  was  allowed  to  remain 
at  rest  till  1512.  Then,  and  at  a  later  time,  it 
was  presented  for  worship.  Luther  refers  to  the 
matter  as  a  shameful  and  foolish  travesty.  It  was 
again  displayed  for  worship  from  Aug.  18  to  Oct. 
7, 1844.  The  bishops  of  Metz,  Cologne,  Limburg, 
and  many  others,  attended  the  spectacle ;  and 
miracles,  so  it  was  pretended,  were  wrought  upon 
some  of  the  devout  visitors.  This  superstitious 
scene  became  the  occasion  for  the  German  Catho- 
lic movement  of  Ronge  (see  art.),  and  for  a 
thorough  investigation  of  the  legend  of  the  coat. 
It  was  discovered  that  twenty  other  seamless  coats 
compete  for  the  honor  of  having  been  worn  by 
Christ.  See  Oildmeister  and  V.  Sybel:  1). 
heil.  Rock  zu  Trier  und  d.  zwanzig  anderen  heil. 
ungenahten  libelee,  Dusseldorf,  1844;  Binterim: 
Zeugnisse  fur  d.  Acchtheil  d .  heil.  llockes  zu  Trier, 
Diisseldori,  1845,  etc.  neDjECKER. 

TRIALS,  the  name  given  to  the  examinations 
and  literary  exercises  required,  in  the  Presby- 
terian Church,  of  all  candidates  for  the  ministry. 
These  are  examined  in  Greek  and  Hebrew,  sys- 
tematic theology,  church  history  and  polity,  and 
required  to  present  a  sermon,  a  lecture,  a  Latin 
thesis,  and  an  exegetical  essay. 
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TRIBES  OF  ISRAEL.  The  Israelitish  pe,  ,ple, 
the  house  of  Jacob  or  funic/,  was  divided  into 
twelre  tribes  (Ileb.  inallot/i  or  sliebalim).  The  two 
Hebrew  words  are  thus  ^listinguishcd  :  the  first 
denotes  the  tribes  according-  to  their  genealogical 
relation  as  branches  of  a  people;  the  second,  as 
corporations  and  political  powers.  The  tribes 
are  enumerated  according  to  their  progenitors. 
As  Joseph  received  i  double  portion  in  kphraini 
and  Manasseh,  there  were,  striclly  speaking,  thir- 
teen tribes;  but,  on  account  of  the  peculiar  posi- 
tion of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  the  number  twelve  is 
preserved,  as  may  already  be  seen  from  the  order 
during  the  wandering  in  the  wilderness  (Num.  ii. 
x.  13  sip).  In  the  midst,  round  the  tabernacle, 
we  find  the  priests  and  the  three  families  of  Le- 
vites,  and  then,  towards  the  region  of  the  sky,  the 
twelve  tribes  in  four  triads,  each  led  by  a  prince. 
The  triads  are  formed  with  reference  to  the  ma- 
ternal relationship:  (1)  Juilali,  fssachar,  Zebu/on  ; 
(2)  Reuben,  Simeon,  (Jo./;  (3)  ICphrahn,  Manasseh, 
Benjamin:  (4)  Dan,  Asher,  Xn/ihlali.  The  num- 
ber twelve  is  also  regarded  as  the  division  of  the 
country,  since  Levi  received  no  portion.  Where, 
however,  as  in  the  blessing  of  Jacob  (Gen.  xlix.) 
and  of  Moses  (Deut.  xxxiii.),  Levi  is  mentioned 
with  the  other  tribes,  Ephraim  and  Manasseh  are 
mentioned  only  as  one  tribe,  —  Joseph :  thus  Ezek. 
xlviii.,  where  the  future  division  of  the  country 
is  spoken  of  (1-7,  23-28),  Ephraim  and  Manasseh 
are  numbered  as  two  tribes.  Where,  however, 
the  twelve  gates  of  the  new  Jerusalem  are  to  be 
named  after  the  twelve  tribes  (30-35),  Levi  is 
also  counted  in,  and  Joseph  is  only  mentioned  as 
one  tribe. 

The  tribes  were  again  divided  into  families 
\mishpacholh,  <%ioi],  these,  again,  into  households 
[baltim,  okoi],  then  came  "man  by  man"  (Josh, 
vii.  14,  17  sq.).  At  the  head  of  the  tribes  stood 
the  princes  (Exod.  xxxiv.  31  ;  Num.  i.  16,  41, 
vii.  12  sq.),  who  were  also  called  the  hauls  of  the 
tribes  (Num.  xxx.  1).  Then  came  the  chief  of 
the  house  of  the  fathers  (Num.  iii.  24,  30).  This 
tribal  constitution,  which  developed  itself  during 
the  stay  of  the  people  in  Egypt,  was  not  abolished 
by  Moses,  but  rather  received  into  the  theocratic 
order.  The  people  of  the  covenant  was  to  have 
its  normal  continuance  in  the  number  twelve  of 
its  tribes  :  hence  every  thing  was  avoided  where- 
by a  tribe  could  be  destroyed  out  of  Israel  (Judg. 
xxi.  17).  Each  Israelite  is  a  citizen  of  the  the- 
ocracy, because  he  belongs  to  one  of  the  families 
of  the  twelve  tribes :  hence  the  importance  of  the 
list  of  generations.  The  Mosaic  law  contains 
enactments  which  tend  towards  the  preservation 
of  the  integrity  of  the  generations  and  families, 
since  each  family  was  to  remain  in  its  heritage. 
The  chiefs  or  elders  of  the  house  also  were  drawn 
into  the  service  of  theocracy,  because  out  of  the 
midst  of  them  the  judges  were  taken  (Deut.  i. 
15)  ;  and  the  commission  of  the  Seventy  was 
formed,  who  was  to  assist  Moses.  Twelve  of  them 
are  commissioned  with  the  numbering  of  the  peo- 
ple (Num.  i.  4,  10)  ;  the  same  number  was  sent 
to  search  the  Holy  Land  (Num.  xiii.  2)  ;  and,  ba- 
the division  of  the  land,  twelve  chiefs  of  the 
tribes  were  also  appointed  (Num.  xxxiv.  18  sip). 

When  the  Holy  Land  was  taken,  the  division 
was  made  in  such  a  manner  that  the  boundary 
lines  of  each  tribe  were  not  only  fixed,  but  that 


also  within  these  lines  each  family  received  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  real  estate.  Upon  such  a  basis 
the  tribal  constitution  could  endure  all  storms  of 
the  coming  centuries;  but  it  also  favored,  where 
there  was  lack  in  the  government  of  theocratic 
order,  particularism  at  the  expense  of  national- 
ism. This  we  see  in  the  time  of  the  judges 
(Judg.  v.  15-17). 

[Willi  the  exception  of  the  tribe  of  Levi  (for 
which  see  the  art.  Lkvhks),  the  land  of  Canaan 
was  divided  among  the  other  tribes  as  follows  :  — 

1.  Asher  (i.e.,  "happy")  was  the  eighth  son  of 
Jacob,  and  his  second  by  Zilpah  (Gen.  xxxv.  20). 
He  had  four  sons  and  one  daughter(Gen.xlvi.  17). 
After  the  exodus  the  number  of  adult  males  in 
that  tribe  was  '11,50(1;  but,  before  entering  Canaan, 
the  number  was  raised  to  53,100  (Num.  i.  40, 
xxvi.  44).  In  the  reign  of  David  the  tribe  had 
become  so  insignificant,  that  its  name  is  alto- 
gether omitted  from  the  list  of  the  chief  rulers 
(1  Chron.  xxvii.  10-22).  The  territory  assigned  to 
the  Asherites  comprised  the  fertile  plain  of  Acre, 
and  the  coast  of  Phoenicia  up  to  Sidon  (Josh.  xix. 
24-31) ;  but  for  a  long  time  they  were  unable  to 
gain  possession  of  the  territory  actually  assigned 
them,  and  "  dwelt  among  the  Canaanites,  the  in- 
habitants of  the  land"  (Judg.  i.  32).  In  the 
struggle  against  Sisera,  Asher  forgot  the  peril  of 
his  fellows  (Judg.  v.  17,  18)  :  he  also  furnished 
neither  hero  nor  judge  to  the  nation.  One  bright 
name  is  that  of  Anna,  the  daughter  of  Phanuel 
of  the  tribe  of  Aser  (Luke  ii.  36). 

2.  Benjamin  (i.e.,  "  son  of  my  right  hand  "),  also 
called  Benoni  (i.e.,  "son  of  my  pain  "),  youngest 
son  of  Jacob  by  Rachel  (Gen.  xxxv.  18);  was 
born  on  the  road  between  Bethel  and  Bethlehem, 
where  his  mother  died.  How  he  was  sent  into 
Egypt,  and  what  policy  Joseph  used  to  retain  him, 
we  read  in  Gen.  xliii.,  xliv.  When  the  muster- 
ing was  held  in  the  desert,  the  tribe  of  Benjamin 
counted  35,400  warriors  (Num.  i.  36,  ii.  22),  and 
at  the  entrance  of  Israel  into  Canaan  even  as 
many  as  45,600  (Num.  xxvi.  38  sq.).  The  territory 
which  was  occupied  by  this  tribe  (Josh,  xviii. 
11  sq.)  was  a  narrow  strip  bounded  on  the  east  by 
the  Jordan  ;  and  from  thence  it  mainly  extended 
to  Kirjath-jearim,  about  six  miles  west  of  Jeru- 
salem; while  in  other  directions  it  stretched  from 
the  valley  of  Hinnom  on  the  south  to  Bethel  on 
the  north.  Thus  Dan  intervened  between  this 
tribe  and  the  Philistines.  In  this  territory  lay 
Jericho,  Beth-hogla,  Bethel,  Gibeon,  Iiamah,  and 
Jebus,  or  Jerusalem.  In  the  time  of  the  judges 
the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  whose  emblem  according 
to  Jacob's  blessing  was  the  wolf  (Gen.  xlix.  27), 
became  involved  in  a  civil  war  with  the  other 
tribes,  which  almost  extinguished  the  tribe  (Judg. 
xix. -xxi.).  But  it  revived  again,  and  in  the 
time  of  David  it  numbered  59,434  able  warriors 
(1  Chron.  vii.  0-12) ;  in  that  of  Asa,  280,000 
(2  Chron.  xiv.  8)  ;  and  in  that  of  Jehoshaphat, 
200,000  (2  Chron.  xvii.  17).  It  furnished  a  de- 
liverer in  the  person  of  Ehud,  who  killed  the 
king  of  the  Moabites,  Eglon  (Judg.  iii.  12  sq.)  ; 
and  the  first  king  in  the  person  of 'Saul  (1  Sain. 
ix.,  x.),  whose  dynasty  (2  Sam.  ii.),  as  well  as 
that  of  David  (1  Kings  xii.  21  ;  1  Chron.  xxi.), 
it  supported.  At  the  division  of  the  kingdom 
after  Solomon's  death,  it  belonged  to  the  south- 
ern kingdom.     After  the  exile,  together  with  the 
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tribe  of  Judah,  it  constituted  the  flower  of  the 
new  Jewish  colony  in  Palestine  (Ez.  i.  5,  iv.  1, 
x.  9).  To  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  also  belonged 
Mordecai  and  Esther  (Esth.  ii.  5),  more  especially 
that  "  Saul  who  also  is  called  Paul "  (Rom.  xi.  1 ; 
Phil.  iii.  5). 

:;.  Dan  (i.e.,  "judge"),  fifth  son  of  Jacob,  by 
Bilhah  (Cen.  xxx.  6).  He  was  the  last  of  the 
tribes  to  receive  his  portion ;  and  that  portion, 
Strang'  as  it  appears  in  the  face  of  the  numbers, 
—  62,700  at  the  first  mustering  (Num.  i.  30),  and 
64,400  at  the  second  (Num.  xxvi.  43),  — was  the 
smallest  of  the  twelve.  On  the  north  and  east 
it  was  completely  embraced  by  Ephraim  and  Ben- 
jamin, while  on  the  south-east  and  south  it  joined 
Judah.  On  the  west  it  was  bounded  by  the  Medi- 
terranean. The  boldness  of  the  tribe  is  charac- 
terized by  the  taking  of  Laish  (Judg.  xviii.). 
In  the  time  of  David,  Dan  still  kept  its  place 
among  the  tribes  (1  Chron.  xii.  35).  After  this 
time  the  name  of  Dan  as  applied  to  the  tribe 
vanishes.  It  is  also  omitted  from  the  list  of 
those  who  were  sealed  by  the  angel  in  the  vision 
of  John  (Rev.  vii.  5-7).     A  Dauite  was  Samson 

(q.  v.). 

4.  Ephnam  (i.e.,  "fruitful"),  son  of  Joseph 
(Gen.  xli.  hi),  whom  Jacob  preferred  to  Manas- 
seh  (Gen.  xlviii.  14).  By  virtue  of  the  blessing, 
Jacob  adopted  Ephraim  and  his  brother  Manasseh 
as  his  own  sons,  in  the  place  of  their  father;  the 
object  being  to  give  to  Joseph,  through  his  sons, 
a  double  portion.  At  the  census  in  the  w  ilderness 
the  tribe  numbered  40,500  (Num.  i.  32,  33),  but 
subsequently,  however,  only  32,500  (Num.  xxvi. 
37).  The  territory  allotted  to  Ephraim  was  bound-, 
ed  on  the  west  by  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and 
the  River  Jordan  on  the  east;  on  the  north  it 
had  the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh  ;  and  on  the  south, 
Benjamin  and  Dan.  This  fine  country  included 
most  of  what  was  afterwards  called  Samaria,  as 
distinguished  from  Judsea  on  the  one  hand,  and 
from  Galilee  on  the  other.  Ephraim  plays  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  history  of  the  Jewish  nation. 
It  produced  the  successor  of  Moses  (Joshua), 
chastised  the  Midianites  (Judg.  vii.  24),  quarrelled 
with  Gideon  (Judg.  viii.  1)  and  Jephthah  (Judg. 
xii.),  revolted  from  the  house  of  David  (1  Kings 
xii.  l'.">;  2  Chron.  x.  16),  and  formed  the  kingdom 
of  Israel,  or,  as  it  is  also  called,  the  northern 
kingdom,  in  opposition  to  the  kingdom  of  Judah, 
or  the  southern  kingdom,  to  which  the  tribes  of 
Judah  and  Benjamin  belonged.  At  last  Ephraim 
was  carried  into  captivity  (2  Kings  xvii.  5;  for 
prophecies  concerning  the  same,  see  Isa.  vii.,  ix.  9, 
xi.  13,  xxviii.  1;  Jer.  xxxi. ;  Hos.  v.-xiv.  ;  Zech. 
ix.  10,  x.  7). 

5.  Gad  (i.e.,  "fortune"),  Jacob's  seventh  son, 
the  first-born  of  Zilpah,  and  brother  of  Asher; 
is  blessed  by  Jacob  (Gen.  xlix.  19)  and  by  Moses 
(Deut.  xxxiii.  20).  His  descendants  (Gen.  xlvi. 
16)  are  twice  numbered  (Num.  i.  24,  xxvi.  15). 
The  territory  allotted  to  Gad  was  the  region  be- 
tween Heshbon  and  the  River  Jabbok,  together 
with  an  additional  strip  along  the  east  bank  of 
the  Jordan,  extending  up  to  the  Sea  of  C'hin- 
nereth  (Josh.  xiii.  24-28;.  Gad  is  commended  by 
Joshua  (Josh.  xxii.  1),  but  accused  of  idolatry 
(Josh.  xxn.  11  sq.).  The  character -of  the  tribe 
was  warlike  (Gen.  xlix.  19;  1  Chron.  xii.  8). 
It  was  carried  into  captivity  by  Tiglath-pileser 


(1  Chron.  v.  26).  Perhaps  that  Elijah  the  Tish- 
bite,  "who  was  of  the  inhabitants  of  Gilead," 
belonged  to  that  tribe. 

6.  Issachar  (i.e.,  "reward"),  the  ninth  son  of 
Jacob,  and  the  fifth  of  Leah  (Gen.  xxx.  18, 
xxxv.  23).  When  the  tribe  was  first  numbered, 
it  had  54,400  men  (Num.  i.  28)  ;  at  the  second 
mustering,  64,300  (Num.  xxvi.  25).  In  David's 
time  the  tribe  had  87,000  fighting  men  (1  Chron. 
vii.  5).  His  territory  was  the  noble  plain  of  Es- 
draelon,  a  territory,  however,  whose  fertility  was 
more  than  overbalanced  by  its  exposed  situation 
(Josh.  xix.  17-23).  One  among  the  judges  of 
Israel  was  from  Issachar,  —  Tola  (Judg.  x.  1). 
When  Shalmaneser,  king  of  Assyria,  had  invaded 
the  north  of  Palestine,  and  had  taken  Samaria, 
Issachar,  with  the  rest  of  Israel,  was  carried  away 
to  his  distant  dominions.  Allusion  is  also  made 
to  this  tribe  in  Rev.  vii.  7. 

7.  Joseph  (i.e.,  "increase").  See  Ephraim  and 
Manasseh. 

8.  Judah  (i.e.,  "praise  "),  the  fourth  son  of  Jacob 
by  Leah  (Gen.  xxix.  35).  For  his  character,  life, 
etc.,  comp.  Gen.  xxxviii.,  xliii.  3,  xliv.  sq.  The 
important  position  which  Judah  was  to  occupy 
in  the  future  is  indicated  in  the  final  blessing 
of  his  blessing,  which  was  conveyed  in  lofty  lan- 
guage, glancing  far  into  futurity,  and  strongly 
indicative  of  the  high  destinies  which  awaited 
the  tribe  that  was  to  descend  from  him  (Gen. 
xlix.  8-12).  Judah's  sons  were  five.  Of  these, 
three,  —  Shelah,  Pharez,  and  Zerah,  —  together 
with  two  sons  of  Pharez,  went  into  Egypt.  When 
the  Israelites  quitted  that  country,  the  tribe  of 
Judah  numbered  74,600  adult  males  (Num.  i. 
26,  27) ;  at  the  second  mustering,  76,500  (Num. 
xxvi.  22).  Its  representative  amongst  the  spies, 
and  also  amongst  those  appointed  to  partition 
the  land,  was  the  great  Caleb  (Num.  xiii.  6, 
xxxiv.  19).  After  Joshua's  death  this  tribe  is 
appointed  to  attack  the  Canaanites  (Judg.  i.). 
The  boundaries  and  contents  of  the  territory 
allotted  to  Judah  are  narrated  at  great  length, 
and  with  greater  minuteness  than  the  others,  in 
Josh.  xv.  20-63.  The  whole  of  the  extensive 
region  was  from  a  very  early  date  divided  into 
four  main  regions:  (1)  The  Mountain,  the  "hill- 
country  of  Judah,"  with  thirty-eight  (or,  according 
to  the  Septuagint,  with  forty-eight)  towns  (Josh, 
xv.  48-60);  (2)  The  Wilderness,  the  sunken  dis- 
trict immediately  adjoining  the  Dead  Sea  (Josh, 
xv.  61  sq.)  ;  (3)  The  South  (Josh.  xv.  21  sq.), 
containing  twenty-nine  cities  with  their  dependent 
villages  (Josh.  xv.  20-32).  which,  with  Ether  and 
A  shan  in  the  mountains,  were  ceded  to  Simeon 
(Josh.  xix.  1-9);  (4)  The  Lowland  (Josh.  xv.  33  sq.), 
or  the  Shephelah,  between  the  Mountain  and  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  the  garden  and  the  granary  of 
the  tribe.  But  this  very  tract  was,  for  the  greater 
part,  in  the  hands  of  the  Philistines.  To  this 
tribe  belonged  Othniel  (Judg.  iii.  9)  and  Ibzan 
(Judg.  xii.  8  sq.).  It  made  David  king  (2  Sam. 
ii.  4),  and  adhered  to  his  house  (1  Kings  xii. ; 
2  Chron.  x.,  xii.)  ;  and  after  the  disruption  of  the 
kingdom,  together  with  Benjamin,  it  formed  the 
southern  kingdom,  in  opposition  to  the  northern 
or  Ephraimitic  kingdom,  to  which  the  ten  tribes 
belonged.  To  Judah's  tribe  belonged  prophets, 
like  Amos,  Isaiah,  Micah,  perhaps,  also,  Obadiahj 
Joel,  Nahum,  Zephaniah,  Habakkuk,  and  others. 
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After  the  exile  most  of  those  who  returned  lie- 
longed  to  that  tribe:  in  consequence,  the  name 
"Judah"  (or  Jew)  attached  itself  to  the  entire 
nation  from  about  the  epoch  of  tin1  Restoration. 
Thus  we  also  find  the  name  "Jews"  in  Jeremiah 
(xxxiv.  9).  More  frequently  this  name  occurs  in 
the  post-exile  hooks,  also  in  the  New  Testament. 
The  highest  honor  which  was  bestowed  upon  that 
tribe  consists  in  the  fact  that  to  it  belonged  the 
Messiah  of  the  world,  "the  Lion  of  the  tribe  of 
Juda"  (Ileb.  vii    1-1;  Rev.  v.  .">). 

9.  Ma)i(is.i<.h  (i.e.,  "causing  forgetf ulness  "),  the 
elder  of  the  two  sons  of  Joseph  (lien.  xli.  51). 
At  the  beginning  this  tribe  was  the  smallest,  —  it 
only  numbered  32.200  (Num.  i.  31  sq.);  but  it 
afterwards  increased  to  52.700  (Num.  xxvi.  'JO). 
At  the  distribution  of  the  country,  one  half  of 
the  tribe  settled  east  of  the  Jordan,  to  which  was 
allotted  all  Bashan,  and  part  of  Gilead;  while  the 
other  half  settled  west  of  the  Jordan,  which,  to- 
gether with  Ephraim,  occupied  a  territory  reach- 
ing from  the  Jordan  to  the  sea,  and  from  Bethel 
to  the  border  of  Esdraelon  (Josh,  xvi.,  xvii.). 
In  addition  to  this  large  mountain  territory,  the 
cities  of  Beth-shean,  Taanach,  Megiddo,  and  a 
lew  others  situated  in  Esdraelon,  were  allotted  to 
them.  As  Manassites,  may  be  mentioned  Gideon 
and  Jephthah.  Some  of  them  fell  to  the  house  of 
David  (1  Chron.  ix.  3,  xii.  19;  2  Chron.  xv.  0, 
xxx.  11).  The  fate  which  befell  Gad  and  Reuben 
awaited  them  in  the  end  (1  Chron.  v.  JO). 

10.  Xaphtali  (i.e.,  "wrestling"),  the  sixth  son 
of  Jacob,  and  his  second  by  Bilhah  (Gen.  xxx.  8, 
xxxv.  25)  ;  blessed  by  Jacob  (Gen.  xlix.  21)  and 
Moses  (Deut.  xxxiii.  23)  ;  his  descendants  (Gen. 
xlvi.  24)  numbered  (Num.  i.  42,  x.  27,  xiii.  14,  xxvi. 
4S;  Judg.  i,  33);  subdue  the  Canaanites  (Judg.  iv. 
10,  v.  IS,  vi.  30,  vii.  23).  Their  inheritance  was 
in  the  mountains  of  the  northern  border  (Josh. 
xix.  32-39),  and  made  them  in  a  great  measure 
isolated  from  the  Israelitish  kingdoms,  liarak 
is  the  one  great  hero  whom  Naphtali  is  recorded 
to  have  produced.  Tobit  also  belonged  to  his 
tribe  (Tob.  i.  5,  vii.  3),  which  was  also  carried 
captive  by  Tiglath-pileser  to  Assyria  (2  Kings 
xv.  29).  After  the  captivity,  the  Jews  again  set- 
tled largely  in  Naphtali ;  and  its  southern  section 
became  the  most  densely  populated  district  in 
Palestine.  It  became  the  principal  scene,  also,  of 
our  Lord's  public  labors,  fulfilling  the  prophecy 
of  Isa.  ix.  1. 

11.  Reuben  (i.e.,  "behold,  a  son  "),  Jacob's  first- 
born child,  the  son  of  Leah  (Gen.  xxix.  32,  xxx. 
14);  loses  his  birthright  (Gen.  xlix.  4;  1  Chron. 
v.  1)  for  his  transgression  (Gen.  xxxv.  22);  he 
intercedes  for  Ju.-eph  (Gen.  xxxvii.  21,  xlii.  22), 
and  entreats  Jacob  (Gen.  xlii.  37).  His  descend- 
ants are  numbered  (Num.  i.  21,  ii.  10,  xxvi.  5; 
1  Chron.  v.  18),  and  their  rerpaest  for  laud  beyond 
the  Jordan  is  granted  (Num.  xxxii.;  Deut.  iii.  12; 
Josh.  xiii.  15);  Moses'  charge  to  them  (Num. 
xxxii.  20),  and  his  blessing  (Deut.  xxxiii.  0); 
Joshua's  charge  to  them  (Josh.  i.  12);  commended 
and  dismissed  by  him  (Josh.  xxii.  1).  They  build 
an  altar  for  a  memorial  (Josh.  xxii.  10),  and 
justify  themselves  when  accused  (Josh.  xxii.  21). 
The  tableland  (misJior)  extending  from  the  Arnon 
to  Heshbon  was  the  territory  occupied  by  them 
(Josh.  xiii.  15  sq.).  Immediately  after  the  cap- 
tivity (1  Chron.  v.  26),  the  Moabites  again  re- 


turned to  their  old  country,  and  occupied  their 
old  cities.  This  is  the  reason  why,  in  the  later 
prophets,  many  of  the  cities  of  Reuben  art;  em- 
braced in  the  curses  pronounced  upon  Moab  (Jer. 
xlviii.). 

12.  Simi'im  (i.e.,  "a  hearing"  by  Jehovah),  the 
second  of  Jacob's  sons  by  Leah  (Gen.  xxix.  33); 
avenges  Dinah's  dishonor  (Gen.  xxxiv.  7,  25);  is 
detained  by  Joseph  (Gen.  xlii.  24);  Jacob's 
prophecy  concerning  him  (Gen.  xlix.  5).  His 
descendants  are  numbered  (Num.  i.  22,  xxvi.  12), 
and  receive  a  section  on  the  south,  which  was 
originally  allotted  to  Judah.  To  that  tribe  be- 
longed .Judith,  who  prays  to  "  the  Lord  God  of 
her  father  Simeon"  (Jud.  ix.  2).  Simeon  is  men- 
tioned by  Ezekiel  (xlviii.  25),  and  in  the  Book 
of  Revelation  (vii.  7),  in  their  catalogues  of  the 
restoration  of  Israel. 

13.  Zebulun  (i.e.,  "dwelling"),  the  sixth  and 
last  son  of  Leah,  and  the  tenth-born  to  Jacob 
(Gen.  xxx.  20,  xxxv.  23);  is  blessed  by  Jacob 
(Gen.  xlix.  13)  and  Moses  (Deut.  xxxiii.  18). 
His  descendants  are  numbered  (Num.  i.  30,  xxvi. 
26),  and  receive  their  lot  amid  the  picturesque 
hills  and  plains  of  Lower  Galilee,  having  Tabor 
on  the  east  and  the  great  sea  at  the  base  of  Carmel 
on  the  west  (Josh.  xix.  10-16).  In  the  great  cam- 
paign and  victory  of  Barak  it  bore  a  prominent 
part  (Judg.  iv.  6, 10),  and  Deborah  praises  Zebulun 
and  Naphtali  as  a  people  that  jeoparded  their 
lives  unto  the  death  (Judg.  v.  is).  This  tribe 
also  came  to  Hezekiah's  passover  (2  Chron.  xxx. 
11,  18)  ;  and  though  it  appears  to  have  shared  the 
fate  of  the  other  northern  tribes  at  the  invasion  of 
the  country  by  Tiglath-pileser  (2  Kings  xvii.  IS, 
24  sq.),  yet  the  land  of  Zebulun  occupied  a  dis- 
tinguished place  in  New-Testament  times  (comp. 
Isa.  ix.  1,  2;  Matt.  iv.  15,  16).  In  the  visions  of 
Ezekiel  (xlviii.  26-33)  and  of  John  (Rev.  vii.  8), 
this  tribe  finds  its  due  mention.] 

For  pirophecy,  the  re-union  of  the  twelve  tribes 
under  one  head  forms  an  important  part  of  the 


future  salvation  (Hos.  ii.   1 ;  Ezek. 


22)  ; 


and,  since  the  bringing-back  of  the  tribes  as  such 
is  predicted  (see  especially  Ezek.  xlvii.),  their 
continuance  is  naturally  presupposed.  The  same 
is  also  historically  guaranteed  for  the  following- 
centuries  (1  Chron.  v.  2ii).  The  tribal  constitu- 
tion was  continued  in  the  </ola  [i.e.,  "dispersion  "], 
for  (Jer.  xxix.  1 ;  Ezek.  xiv.  1,  xx.  1)  the  elders 
of  the  people  are  mentioned;  ami  among  those 
who  returned  from  the  exile  we  meet  with  the 
chief  of  the  fathers  (Ez.  ii.  UM,  iv.  2),  from  whom 
went  forth  the  princes  and  elders  (Ez.  v.  9,  vi. 
7,  x.  8;  Neh.  x.  1).  That  those  who  returned 
regarded  themselves  as  representatives  of  all  the 
tribes,  we  see  from  Ez.  vi.  17,  where  twelve  he- 
goats  are  offered  for  a  sin-offering  for  all  Israel 
(cf.  also  Ez.  viii.  35).  That  in  the  new  com- 
monwealth each  had  to  show  his  pedigree  is  seen 
from  Hz.  ii.  59  sq.  ;  and  priests  who  could  not 
prove  their  pedigree  were  suspended  from  priestly 
functions :  but  tor  the  rest  we  are  not  told  that 
those  who  "  could  not  show  their  father's  house 
and  their  seed,  whether  they  were  of  Israel,"  were 
excluded  from  the  congregation.  According  to 
Ez.  vi.  21,  Neh.  x.  29,  there  were  also  proselytes, 
"  who  had  separated  themselves  unto  them  from 
the  filthiness  of  the  heathen  of  the  land  to  seek 
the  Lord  God  of  Israel."     That  at  all  times  a  dis- 
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tinction  of  the  different  tribes  was  tried,  we  see 
from  the  list  as  given  by  Nek.  xi.  But  this  list 
only  contains  those  who  belonged  to  Judah,  Ben- 
jamin, and  Levi:  the  others  are  comprehended 
under  the  indefinite  term  .shUtar  Israel  [u  the  resi- 
due of  Israel,"  xi.  20].  The  genealogies  of  such 
as  belonged  to  the  ten  tribes  might  have  been 
lost,  yet  a  woman  of  the  tribe  of  Aser  is  men- 
tioned Luke  ii.  -jO. 

[Lit.  —  Compare  Josephus:  Ant.,  V.  1,  22; 
II.  Kkland  :  Palcestina  (Trajecti  Batav.,  1714), 
torn.  i.  lib.  1,  cap.  28  ;  Ewald  :  Geschichte  des 
Voiles  Israel  (3d  ed.),  i.  521  sq. ;  Bertheau  : 
Zwei  Abhandluugen  zur  Gesch.  des  Volkes  Israel, 
1842,  pp.  117  sq. ;  L.  Diestel  :  Der  Segen  Jakobs, 
1.S03;  Graf:  Der  Stamm  Simeon,  ein  Beitrag  zur 
Geschichte  der  Israeliten  (Programm),  Meissen, 
1866.]  OEIILER.     (B.  PICK.) 

TRICHOTOMY  means  the  division  of  human 
nature  into  three  parts,  —  body,  soul,  and  spirit 
(crw/za,  ipvxv,  and  nvev{La),  —  in  contradistinction  to 
dichotomy,  the  division  into  two  parts,  —  body  and 
soul.  The  trichotoinic  view  is  found  in  the  New 
Testament  (1  Thess.  v.  23),  and  is  advocated  by 
Origen  and  many  German  divines ;  while  Tertul- 
lian  and  Augustine,  and  many  English  divines, 
adopt  the  dichotomic  theory,  making,  however,  a 
distinction  between  the  animal  soul  and  the  ra- 
tional soul.  See  Dklitzsch  (Eng.  trans.,  Edinb., 
1867)  and  Beck  (Eng.  trans.,  Edinb.,  1S77),  on 
biblical  psychology,  and  J.  B.  Heard:  The  Tri- 
partite Nature  of  Man,  Edinb.,  3d  ed.,  1870. 

TRIDENTINE  PROFESSION  OF  FAITH  (Pro- 
fessio  Fidei  Tridtntinai),  or  the  Creed  of  Pius  IV, 
The  original  name  was  Forma  professionis  fidei 
catliolicce,  or  orlhodoxoz  fidei.  It  is  the  shortest, 
but  practically  the  most  important,  creed-state- 
ment of  the  Roman-Catholic  Church.  It  must  be 
subscribed  or  sworn  to  by  all  priests  and  public 
teachers  of  that  church,  and  also  by  Protestant 
converts  (hence  called  the  "  Profession  of  Con- 
verts"). It  was  suggested  by  the  synod  of  Trent, 
and  prepared,  by  order  of  Pope  Pius  IV.  in  1564, 
by  a  college  of  cardinals.  It  is  a  very  clear  and 
precise  summary  of  the  specific  doctrines  of  the 
Koman  Church  as  settled  by  the  Council  of  Trent, 
and  put  in  the  form  of  u,  binding  oath  of  obedi- 
ence to  the  Pope,  as  the  successor  of  the  Prince 
of  the  apostles,  and  the  Vicar  of  Christ.  It 
consists  of  the  following  twelve  Articles,  includ- 
ing the  Nicene  Creed,  with  the  Western  clause 
Filioque:  — 


"1.  Ego,  ,  firma  fide 

credo  et  profiteor  omn  ia  et  sin- 
gula, tjiii.B  continental-  in  sym- 
holn  fid,-i,  quo  santtn  liomuua 
Ecrlvsitt  utitur,  videlicet: 

"  Credo  in  unum  Deum, 
P'llmn  omnipotence  m,  etc. 
[Symbolum  ,\'/<  (mum.] 

"2.  A}io.\h>hct<\>  et  ecclesi- 
asticas  tittdiiimii's,  reliquas- 
que  cjusdem  E>clesia>  obser- 
vations et  co  nstitutiones  fir- 
mistime  ail  in  iUo  et  amplectar. 

"3.  Item  nafram  Scriptu- 
ram  juxta  cum  scusum,  quern 
tenuit  et  tenet  mncta  mater 
Ecclesia,  eujnx  eat  judicare  de 
vera  Henna  et  interprttatione 
sacrarum  Scripturarum,  ad- 
mi t to ;  nee  earn  unquam,  nisi 
juxta  unanimem  consensum 
patrum  accipiam  et  interpre- 
tabor. 


"  1 .  I, ,  with  a  firm  faith 

believe  aud  profess  all  and 
every  uue  of  the  things  con- 
tained in  that  creed  which  the 
holy  Roman  Church  makes 
use  of : 

"I  believe  in  one  God,  the 
Father  Almighty,  etc.  [Here 
follows  the  Is'icene  Creed.] 

"2.  I  most  steadfastly  ad- 
mit and  embrace  the  apostolic 
and  ecclesiastic  traditions,  and 
all  other  observances  and  con- 
stitutions of  the  same  Church. 

"3.  I  also  admit  the  holy 
Scriptures,  according  to  that 
Bouse  which  our  holy  mollu-r 
Church  has  held  and  does  hold, 
to  which  it  belongs  to  judge  of 
the  true  sense  and  interpreta- 
tion nf  the  Scriptures;  neither 
will  1  ever  take  and  interpret 
them  otherwise  than  according 
to  the  unanimous  consent  of 
the  fathers. 


"  4.  Profile  or  quoque,  sep- 
tern  esse  vere  et  proprie  sa- 
tr amenta  norm  legis  a  Je.su 
C/rristo  Domino  nostro  insti- 
tuta,  atque  ad  sa lutein  hwma- 
ni  generis,  licet  non  omnia 
singulis,  necessaria :  scilicet 
baptismum,  confirmationern, 
euchamstiam,  pmiitentiam, 
extremam  unction  em,  ordi- 
ueta  et  matrimonium  ;  illaque 
gratiam  conferre;  et  ex  his 
baptismum,  confirmationern 
et  ordinem  sine  socrilegio  re- 
iterate non  posse.  Reccptos 
quoque  et  apjrrobatos  Ecclesice 
Catholicm  r itus  in  supradicto- 
rum  omnium  sacramentorum 
solemni  administratione  re- 
cipio  et  admitto- 

"5.  Omnia  et  singula,  qua. 
de  peccato  oHginali  et  de 
justification?  in  sacrosancta 
Tridentina  si/nodo  definita  et 
declarata  fuerunt,  amplector 
et  recipio. 

"6.  Profiteor  pariter,  in 
missa  offer/  i  Deo  verum,  pro- 
prium  et  propitiator  [um  sac- 
rificium  pro  riris  et  defunc- 
tis  ;  atque  in  sanctissimo  en- 
charistice  sacramento  esse  vere, 
realiter  et  substantia  liter  cor- 
pus et  sanguinem,  una  cum 
an  una  et  dirinitate  Domini 
nostri  Jesu  Christi,  fierique 
conrersionem  totius  substan- 
tia panis  in  corpus  et  totius 
substantia  v'/ni  in  sanguinem  ; 
quam  convey sionern  Catholica 
Ecciesia  transsubstantiatio- 
nem  appellat. 

"7.  Fateor  etiamf  sub  alte- 
ra tantum  specie  totum  atque 
integrum  Christum,  verumque 
sacramentum  sumi. 

"8.  Const  a  titer  teneo,  pur- 
gatorium  esse,  animasque  ibi 
detentas  fide  Hum  suffragiis 
juvari.  Similiter  et  sanctos 
una  cum  Christo  regnantes 
venerandos  atque  invocandos 
esse,  eosque  orationes  Deo  pro 
nobis  offence,  atque  eorum  re- 
liquias  esse  venerandas. 


"9.  Firmissime  assero,  im- 
agines Christi  ac  Dei  parte 
semper  Virginis,  nee  von 
aliorum  sanctont?n  habendas 
et  retinendas  esse,  atque  eis 
debitum  honorem  ac  venera- 
tiotiem  impertientlam .  In- 
dulgentiarnm  etiam-  putesta- 
tern  a  Christo  i/i  Ecciesia 
relictam-  fuisse,  illarutuque 
usum  Christi ano  populo  max- 
ime  salutarem  esse  afiirmo. 

"  10.  Sanctam  Cutholicam 
et  Apostolicam  Romanam  Et- 
cleaiam  omnium  ecc/esiitrum 
m. a tr em  et  magi,it?,am  agnos- 
co,  Romanoque pontifici,  beati 
Petri  apostolorum  jjrincipis 
successori  ac  Jesu  Christi 
r-h-ario,  veram  obedietitiam 
spondeo  ac  juro. 

"  11.  Ccetera  item  omnia  a 
sacris  canonibus  et  acumeni- 
cis  conci/Hs,  ac  prceciptie  a 
sacrosanctti  Tridt  ntina  sy no- 
do  tradita,  defiuila  et  decla- 
rata ivdnhitanter  recipio 
atque  profiteor ;  simulqne 
coiitrnria  omnia,  atque  hmre- 
ses  quascuinijue  ab  Ecciesia 
dininiatas,  rejedas  et  anathe- 
miiliiatas  ego  par'der  damuo, 
rejicio  et  anathema tizo. 

"  12.  Ilanc  veram  Catholi- 
cam  fidetn,  ewtra  qua?n  nemo 
salmis  esse  potest,  quam  in 
prcesen ti  spon te  j» -ofileor  et 
vernciter  teneo,  eundem,  in- 
tegrum et  inviolatam  usque  ad 


"4.  I  also  profess  that  there 
are  truly  and  properly  seven 
sacraments  of  the  new  law, 
instituted  by  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord ,  and  necessary  for  the  sal- 
vation  of  mankind,  though  not 
all  for  every  one,  to  wit":  bap- 
tism, confirmation,  the  eucha- 
rist,  penance,  extreme  unction, 
holy  orders,  and  matrimony; 
and  that  they  confer  grace; 
and  that  of  these,  baptism,  con- 
firmation, and  ordination  can- 
not be  reiterated  without  sacri- 
lege. I  also  receive  and  admit 
the  received  and  approved 
ceremonies  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  used  in  the  solemn 
administration  of  the  atore- 
said  sacramentB. 

"5.  I  embrace  and  receive 
all  and  every  oue  of  the  things 
which  have  been  defined  and 
declared  in  the  holy  Council  of 
Trent  concerning  original  Bin 
and  justification. 

"  6.  I  profess,  likewise,  that 
in  the  mass  there  is  offered  to 
God  a  true,  proper,  and  pro- 
pitiatory sacrifice  for  the  liv- 
ing and  the  dead ;  and  that  in 
the  most  holy  sacrament  of  the 
eucharist  there  is  truly,  really, 
and  substantially,  the  body  and 
blood,  together  with  the  soul 
and  divinity,  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ ;  and  that  there  is  made 
a  change  of  the  whole  essence 
of  the  bread  into  the  body,  aud 
of  the  whole  essence  of  the 
wine  into  the  blood;  which 
change  the  Catholic  Church 
calls  transubstantiation. 

"7.  I  also  confess  that  under 
either  kind  alone  Christ  is  re- 
ceived whole  aud  entire,  and  a 
true  sacrament. 

"  8.  I  firmly  hold  that  there 
is  a  purgatory,  aud  that  the 
souls  therein  detai  ned  are 
helped  by  the  suffrages  of  the 
faithful.  Likewise,  that  the 
saints  rcigniug  with  Christ 
are  to  be  honored  and  invoked, 
and  that  they  offer  up  prayers 
to  God  for  us,  and  that  their 
relics  are  to  be  had  in  venera- 
tion. 

"  9.  I  most  firmly  assert  that 
the  imageB  of  Christ,  and  of  the 
perpetual  Virgin  the  Mother 
of  God ,  and  also  of  other 
saints,  ought  to  be  had  and 
retained,  and  that  due  honor 
and  veneration  are  to  be  given 
them.  I  also  affirm  that  the 
power  of  indulgences  was  left 
by  Christ  in  the  Church,  and 
that  the  use  of  them  is  most 
wholesome  to  Christian  peo- 
ple. 

"  10. 1  acknowledge  the  holy 
Catholic  Apostolic  Roman 
Church  for  the  mother  and 
mistress  of  all  churches;  and  I 
promise  and  swear  true  obedi- 
ence to  the  Bishop  of  Rome, 
successor  to  St.  Peter,  Prince 
of  the  Apostles,  aud  Vicar  of 
Jesus  Christ. 

"11.  I  likewise  undoubting- 
ly  receive  and  profess  all  olher 
things  delivered,  defined,  and 
declared  by  the  Sacred  Canons 
and  General  Councils,  and  par- 
ticularly by  the  holy  Coun- 
cil of  Trent;  and  I  condemn, 
lvjcct,  and  anathematize  all 
things  contrary  thereto,  and 
all  heresiL's  which  the  Cburch 
has  condemned,  rejected,  and 
anathematized. 

"  12.  1  do,  at  this  present, 
freely  profess  and  truly  hold 
this  true  Catholic  faith,  with- 
out which  no  one  can  be  saved  ; 
and  I  promise  most  constantly 
to  retain  and  confess  the  same 
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treuiuni  vitce  xpiriliun  eou-  '  cntireand  inviolate,  withtiod's 
tiiittixximr,     Deo     adjuvant*,  \  assistanoe,  to   the  end   of   my 


retinere  et  conjtliri,  atque 
meix  xutxtitis  vet  it/is,  quorum 
aira  ad  me  in  m/n/ere  meo 
xihifuhit,  (eneri,  doeeri  et 
prmlieur!,  quautum  in  me 
eeit,  curatiirum.     Jta  ego  idem 

*pny/deo,    roreo   tie  juro. 

A'/c  me  />'>hs  adjuvef,  et  licee 
snneia  Dei  Evai/ge/ia." 


life.  Anil  1  will  tal, 
far  as  in  im'  lies,  that  it  shall 
ho  held,  taught,  and  preaehed 
liy  my  snbjeois,  or  liy  thoso 
tho  rare  of  whom  sliali  a|>|>er- 
tain   to  mo  in  my  olliee.     This 

I,    ,     promise,     vow,     and 

swear,  so  help   mo  (iod,  and 
those  holy  GospolB  of  (iod." 


Shire    that  time  the   Roman-Catholic   Church 
has  added  two  more   dogmas   to  her  weed;    out; 
on  the  sinlessness  of  the  Virgin  Mary  (in  LSOl), 
""      if  (lie  Tope  (in  1870), 


and  one  on  the  infallibility 
in  the  folio-win  si  words  : 


"(1)  That  '  the  lilossod  Virgin  Maty,  by  a  singular 
grace  and  privilege  of  Almighty  God!  in  View  of  the. 
merits  of  Christ  Jesus  the  Saviour  of  mankind,  has 
been  preserved  free  from  till  siaiu  of  original  sin.' 

"  (-')  That  •  the  Roman  pontiff,  when  he  speaks  ex 
eatlhiho.  —  that.  is.  in  discharge  of  the  office  of  pastor, 
and  doctor  of  all  Christians,  ]>y  virtue  of  his  supreme 
apostolic  authority,  lie  dotines  a  doctrine  regarding 
faith  or  morals,— is  possessed  of  that  infallibility 
with  which  the  divine  Kedeemor  willed  that  his 
Church  should  be  endowed;  and  that  therefore  such 
definitions  of  the  Roman  pontiff  are  irreforniable  of 
themselves,  and  not  from  the  consent  of  the 
Church.'  " 

Lit.  —  The  papal  bulls  of  Nov.  13  (In junctum 
nobis)  and  Dec.  9  (In  sacramenta),  1501;  Moh- 
kike:  Urkunilliche  Geschichte  der  Professio  Fidei 
Tridentince,  Greifswald,  18122 ;  Denzinger  :  En- 
chiridion, pp.  292-291 ;  Streitwolf  and  Kle- 
skr  :  Lihri  Sijmbolici  Eccl.  Cut/ml.,  ii.  315-321  ; 
Sghaff  •    Creeds    of  Christendom,  i.   96-1(11),  ii. 
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TRIDENTINUM.     See  Trent,  Council  of. 

TRINE  BAPTISM  denotes  that  form  of  the 
administration  of  baptism  by  which  the  person 
baptized  is  immersed  thrice  in  the  water,  or  the 
water  poured  thrice  over  him,  in  the  name  of 
the  three  persons  of  the  godhead.  Its  symboli- 
cal meaning  is  striking ;  and  its  origin  from  the 
apostles,  or,  at  all  events,  from  the  second  century, 
cannot  be  doubted.  The  Aiian  Eunomius  intro- 
duced baptism  by  single  immersion,  and  this  form 
was  adopted  for  a  short  time  in  Spain  during  the 
Arian  ascendency  (7th  century);  but  trine  Bap- 
tism still  continues  to  be  the  usual  form  of  the 
sacrament  throughout  the  church. 

TRINITARIANS,  a  monastic  order,  founded  in 
1197  by  St.  John  of  Matha,  and  Felix  of  Valois, 
for  the  purpose  of  redeeming  Christians  who  were 
taken  captives  by  the  infidels.  The  order  was 
confirmed  by  Honorius  III.,  and  received  its  name 
from  the  circumstance  that  all  its  churches  and 
houses  were  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Trinity,  —  the 
most  characteristic  difference  between  the  Chris- 
tian and  all  other  religions.  The  order  employed 
one-third  of  its  revenues  for  its  special  purpose. 

TRINITY.  The  Old- Testament  revelation  con- 
tained the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  in  germ.  Its 
very  statement  of  the  unity  of  Cod  admitted  of 
interpretation  in  the  light  of  the  later  revelation 
of  the  trinity  in  this  unity  ;  for  God  comes  before 
us  in  the  two  names  of  Elohim  and  Jehovah,  in 
the  contrasts  between  God  ruling  in  the  heavens 
and  the  Angel  of  the  Presence,  between  God  ab- 
solute and  Wisdom,  by  whom  he  built  the  world, 
between  the  God  of  Israel  and  the  Messiah.  But  as 
this  distinction  is  throughout  pneumatic,  and  not 
psychical,  the  centre  of  identity  of  these  two  rep- 


resentations of  God  is  the  Spirit  of  Jehovah,  the 
fulness  of  the  divine  impartation  to  the  Anointed 
One.  Thus  the  way  was  prepared  for  the  ampler 
revelation  of  the  New  Testament.  The  three  di- 
vine persons —  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost  — .•in- 
brought  together  in  Matt,  xxviii.  19,  2  Cor.  xiii. 
11,  1  l'et.  i.  2,  in  such  a  way  as  lo  imply  equality. 
Moreover,  to  each  one  of  them  is  assigned  an 
iiiile-mniitltiiie,  liypostnlic,  tHrine  existence.  Respect- 
ing the  Father,  the  statement  demands  no  proof; 
but  respecting  the  Sou  see  John  xvii.  5;  Col.  i. 
17;  John  i.  1;  Phil.  ii.  0;  John  i.  1,  20,  27;  Gal. 
i.  1;  and  for  the  Spirit  see  1  Cor.  ii.  10;  John 
xiv.  Hi,  17,  20;  Acts  v.  3.  These  passages  prove 
that  the  distinctions  in  the  Trinity  are  not  those 
of  mere  manifestation,  but  are  immanent. 

An  imperative  and  never-resting  impulse  to- 
wards the  development  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Holy  Trinity  is  contained  in  the  very  formula  of 
(  hristian  baptism  (Matt,  xxviii.  19).  But  it  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at  that  the  first  attempts,  such  as 
we  meet  them  in  the  writings  of  Justin,  Tatian, 
and  Theophilus,  or  in  those  of  Athenagoras,  Clem- 
ent of  Alexandria,  and  Irenaus,  should  present  a 
somewhat  vague  and  aphoristic  character.  They 
lack  not  only  systematic  completeness,  but  also 
dialectical  sharpness.  Nevertheless,  when  sur- 
veyed as  a  whole,  they  appear  to  point  in  two 
different  directions,  of  which  Tertullian  repre- 
sents the  one,  and  Origen  the  other.  Tertullian 
made  the  Logos  the  Son ;  but,  in  spite  of  his  true 
conception  of  the  Sonship,  he  reached  only  a 
trinity  of  succession,  and  it  remained  a  question 
whether  Athanasius  or  Sabellius  should  take  up 
the  thread  of  the  development  after  him.  Ori- 
gen made  the  Sonship  an  eternal  fact,  above  and 
outside  of  time,  but  his  trinity  is  only  one  of 
subordination  ;  and  Arius  might  as  well  become 
his  pupil  as  Athanasius. 

The  oecumenical  Council  of  Nicaaa  (325)  decided 
against  both  of  these  tendencies,  directly  rejecting 
Arianism,  and  indirectly,  also,  Sabellianism.  The 
confession  of  truth,  however,  is  not  identical  with 
the  destruction  of  error".  Both  heresies  continued 
to  develop  for  »  long  time  after  the  decision  of 
the  council,  even  entering  into  queer  combinations 
with  each  other,  until  finally  overcome  by  the  in- 
defatigable labor  of  Athanasius,  Basil  the  Great, 
the  two  Gregories,  and  Hilary.  The  positive  doc- 
trine thus  established  is  not  merely  a  cautious 
compromise  between  Arianism  and  Sabellianism, 
a  single  negation  of  two  extremes  :  it  is,  indeed, 
a  conscious  and  courageous  affirmation  of  the 
truth,  excluding  the  errors.  But  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  this  affirmation  is  not  yet  the  fulness 
of  the  truth.  It  has  its  weaknesses  ;  it  has  its  de- 
fects. The  monas  is  identified  with  the  Father. 
The  hypostasis  is  merely  negatively  defined;  the 
third  hypostasis  of  the  Trinity,  the  Holy  Sjiirit, 
remains  undeveloped.  Up  to  300  the  wdiole  de- 
velopment was  markedly  dyadic;  and  even  after 
the  researches  of  Athanasius  and  the  Cappadoci- 
ans,  and  after  the  condemnation  of  the  Macedoni- 
ans by  the  (-ecumenical  Council  of  Constantinople 
(3M),  it  took  a  long  time  before  the  Holy  Spirit 
attained  full  equality  with  the  Father  and  the 
Son  in  the  divine  triad. 

How  far  Augustine  can  be  said  to  have  made 
good  the  above  defects  is  doubtful.  With  the 
full  development  of  the  three  hypostases  in  the 
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Holy  Trinity,  the  danger  of  tritheism  begins; 
and,  indeed,  the  trinitarian  doctrine  of  Augustine, 
so  conspicuous  for  its  idea  of  the  procession  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  from  the  Father  and  the  Son, 
called  forth  the  tritheism  of  Philoponus.  Never- 
theless, though  the  acceptation  by  the  whole  A\  est- 
ern  Church  of  the  Augustinian  doctrine  of  the 
procession  of  the  Holy~Spirit,  and  the  encyclical 
by  Photius,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  (SU7),  de- 
nouncing that  doctrine  as  heretical,  called  forth 
a  very  warm  discussion,  the  only  treatment  of  the 
subject  which  has  any  theological  interest  is,  for 
the  whole  earlier  part  of  the  middle  ages,  that  of 
.Scot  us  Erigena.  On  the  basis  of  the  psychologi- 
cal triad  of  reason,  understanding,  and  the  senses, 
he  builds  up  the  divine  triad  of  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Spirit.  But,  however  well  such  an  analogy 
may  suit  his  Neo-Platonic  idea  of  Cod,  it  is  very 
far  from  the  track  which  the  Church  has  chosen 
to  follow  :  indeed,  he  makes  trinity  a  mere  name. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  latter  part  of  the  middle 
ages,  the  period  of  scholasticism  proper,  Anselm 
proved  very  successful  in  refuting  the  noininalis- 
tic  tritheism  of  Roscellin  ;  but  the  positive  exposi- 
tion of  his  own  views  is  cold  and  abstruse.  Quite 
otherwise  with  Richard  of  St  Victor,  who  poured 
his  whole  wealth  of  half-poetical  mysticism  into 
the  subject,  and  produced  one  of  the  greatest 
efforts  of  mediaeval  theology.  God  is  love,  he 
says  ;  but  love  is  not  the  highest  love,  unless  that 
which  is  loved  has  the  highest  worth.  God  can 
love  only  God.  Thus  the  step  is  made  from  the 
one  hypostasis  to  the  other,  from  the  Father  to 
the  Sou.  The  next  step,  from  the  first  two  hy- 
postases to  the  third,  —  from  the  Father  and  the 
Son  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  —  is  not  made  with  the 
same  unwavering  certainty.  Love,  he  says,  has 
always  a  longing  after  communicating  itself  to 
a  third.  The  proposition  is  true,  but  has  not 
the  same  inherent  force  as  the  first  proposition. 
Before  this  radiant  though  mystical  vision  of 
Richard  of  St.  Victor,  the  Sabellianism  of  Abelard 
and  the  subordinationism  of  Joachim  of  Floris 
wane  away  as  insignificant. 

The  problem  of  the  Reformers  lay  in  another 
field  than  that  of  pure  speculation  ;  and  whenever 
they  undertook  to  remodel,  or  farther  develop,  a 
doctrine,  they  attached  themselves  to  its  anthro- 
pological or  soteriological  bearings.  Neverthe- 
less, Luther  often  and  with  great  fondness  reverts 
to  the  idea  that  the  true  Christian  seeks  and  finds 
the  traces  of  the  Holy  Trinity  everywhere  in  the 
creation,  from  the  most  modest  flower  in  the  fields 
to  the  most  gorgeous  product  of  art ;  and  he,  as 
well  as  Calvin,  felt  the  necessity  of  regenerating 
and  remodelling  the  dogma.  In  that  point,  how- 
ever, Protestanism  achieved  very  little,  at  least 
for  a  long  time.  The  doctrine  was  taught  in 
accordance  with  the  old  symbols  of  the  Church, 
and  to  the  exclusion  of  all  old  and  new  errors ; 
but  a  farther  development  was  not  attempted. 
Some  Protestant  theologians,  as,  for  instance, 
Calovius,  laid  very  little  stress  on  the  dogma ;  and 
others,  such  as  Quenstedt,  became  entangled  in 
its  formal  difficulties,  and  reached  no  farther 
than  a  preliminary  sifting  of  the  materials  given. 
The  first  really  new  departure  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  since 
the  days  of  Richard  of  St.  Victor,  was  due  to  the 
Protestant  philosophy,   now  set   free   from   the 


fetters  of  the  Church,  more  especially  to  Jacob 
Boehme.  His  idea  of  an  immanent  process  by 
which  the  Deity  evolves  into  a  trinity  is  one  of 
the  profoundest  speculative  thoughts  which  ever 
sprung  from  the  dogma,  and  has  exercised  a  wide- 
spread, fertilizing  influence  both  on  theology  and 
philosophy.  That  this  immanent  process,  just  on 
account  of  its  immanency,  involves  no  element  of 
time,  Boehme  was  aware  of  from  the  very  first, 
and  has  expressed  with  great  emphasis  and  feli- 
city. But  on  other  points  his  exposition  is  very 
obscure;  and,  in  spite  of  its  great  wealth  of  strik- 
ing hints,  it  was  forgotten,  or  at  least  neglected, 
for  a  long  time.  Leibnitz,  who  in  a  very  happy 
way  ties  up  the  idea  of  God  with  the  idea  of 
eternal  truth,  making  the  eternal  truth  the  very 
nature  of  God,  reaches,  in  his  construction  of  the 
trinity,  not  beyond  a  dyadic  development ;  and 
the  formula  of  the  Wolffian  school,  according  to 
which  the  Deity  became  triune  by  virtue  of  three 
different  acts  of  his  will,  —  voluntas  primitive/.,  me- 
dia, and  Jinalis,  —  hardly  touches  the  question. 
It  was  Schelling,  and  after  him  Franz  Baader, 
who  first  drew  attention  to  the  speculations  of 
Jacob  Boehme,  though  their  complete  incorpora- 
tion with  the  theological  treatment  was  still  far  off. 
Schleiermacher  could  be  of  no  service  in  this  re- 
spect :  his  own  philosophy  hindered  him.  Though 
he  abandoned  the  nalura  naturans  of  Spinoza,  God 
was  still  to  him  "  the  spiritual  power  in  nature," 
known  to  us  only  through  its  presence  in  our  own 
heart  and  the  things  around  us,  but  utterly  in- 
comprehensible when  contemplated  in  separation 
from  the  world  as  the  absolute  unity.  He  ac- 
knowledged that  it  was  "  almost "  necessary  to 
accept  the  idea  of  a  personal  god;  "but"  the  case 
had  to  him  also  another  side.  His  exposition  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Trinity  is  Sabellian. 

But,  while  Schleiermacher  thus  treated  the 
dogma  with  apparent  indifference,  hardly  a  decade 
elapsed  after  the  publication  of  his  Der  christliche 
Glaube  (1821-22),  before  it  once  more  came  to  the 
foreground,  and  again  assumed,  though  under 
various  forms,  its  old  position  as  the  true  centre 
of  the  whole  theological  system.  The  old  psy- 
chological analogy,  first  invented  by  Augustine, 
then  elaborated  in  a  somewhat  eccentric  way  by 
Scotus  Erigena,  but  never  wholly  abandoned  by 
the  schoolmen,  has  been  renewed  (K.  Th.  Fischer, 
Billroth,  Martensen) ;  and  more  especially  the 
abstract  form  of  self-consciousness  —  the  subject 
making  itself  object,  and  through  that  process  re- 
turning to  itself  as  self-conscious  —  has  furnished 
a  fertile  scheme  for  trinitarian  speculation.  The 
old  attempt  at  developing  the  Holy  Trinity  by 
means  of  the  idea  of  the  world  (well  known  to 
the  ancient  Church  from  the  apologists,  and  to  the 
middle  ages  from  Anselm),  has  also  been  repeated 
with  success  (J.  H.  Fichte,  Weisse,  Twesten).  It 
allures  the  interest  of  the  philosopher  by  its  un- 
deniable connection  with  the  profoundest  efforts 
of  the  classical,  especially  the  Alexandrian  specu- 
lation ;  and  at  the  same  time  it  takes  hold  of  the 
attention  of  the  theologian,  because  Scripture  un- 
doubtedly places  the  Son,  the  Logos,  in  connection 
with  the  world.  Of  greatest  importance,  however, 
has  perhaps  been  the  return  to  the  fundamental 
idea  of  Richard  of  St.  Victor,  —  to  represent  the 
Holy  Trinity  as  founded  in  the  idea  of  God  as 
love  (Julius  Muller,  Nitzsch,  Domer). 
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Lit.  —  LiKBXKii:  Chrinlliche  Doginalik,  1849; 
Baur:  Die  christliehe  Lelin  eon  der  Dreieinii/keil, 
1S41- 13,  3  vols.;  Dokxki::  Die  Lr/irc  eon  tier  I'er- 
son  Christi,  181.3,  1850,  o  vols.,  [and  Si/slem  tier 
ehristliehen  Glaubenslelire,  1879-81,  i>  vols..  Fug. 
trans.  by  Cave  and  Banks,  Edinburgh,  1S80-82, 
4  vols. ;  Josef  Laxgen  :  Die  trinilariselu  Lthrdif- 
ferenz  zieisehen  iler  uliendltindischen  /..  iler  mor- 
qrnldndisehen  hirche,  Bonn,  1871!;  Biiaun:  Der 
Begriff  "Person"  in  seiner  Anirendung  tin/'  the 
Lehre  eon  der  Trinitiit  it.  Incarnation,  Mainz,  ls70; 
Pearson:  On  the  Creed.;  Hill:  I  left  nee  of  die 
Nieene  Creed:  Uateiii.axd:  On  die  Trinilg  ; 
M  hi  Kit:  Die  Lehre  eon  tier  Trinilitt  in  Hirer  lii.s- 
toriselten  Enlwiekel nng,  Hamburg,  1811;  Siiedd; 
Hi-tory  of  Christian  Ihietrine,  Xew  York,  1803,  2 
vols.  (vol.  i.  pp.  240-391);  C.  Hoimie  :  Si/slemalie 
Tlnologg,  vol.  i.  pp.  412-482;  Van  Oos teuzee  : 
Chr.  Dot/maties,  i.  pp.  284-204].     albert  riiip. 

TRINITY  SUNDAY,  the  first  Sunday  after  l'eu- 
teeost;  was  introduced  into  the.  calendar  by  Bene- 
dict XL  in  13l>5.  It  concludes  the  festival  part 
of  the  Church  Year  in  the  West.  In  the  Church  of 
England  the  Sundays  from  Whitsuntide  to  Advent 
are  counted  as  the  first,  second,  etc.,  till  twenty- 
sixth  Sunday  after  Trinity.  The  universal  use 
in  the  Western  Church  of  this  festival  of  Trinity 
Sunday  dates  from  Pope  John  XXII.  (1331). 

TRISAGION,  a  liturgical  formula,  which,  dur- 
ing the  Monophysite  controversy  of  the  fifth 
century,  secured  dogmatic  importance.  It  was 
orginally  nothing  else  than  the  ascription  of 
praise  in  Isa.  vi.  3.  It  was  used  at  the  beginning 
of  divine  service,  and  runs  uyioc  6  Bebc,  iiyioc  iaxv- 
pbc,  uyioc  w&uvcnoc,  E'Aeijoov  rj/iut;.  ("  Holy  God,  Holy 
Mighty,  Holy  Immortal,  have  mercy  upon  us !  ") 
The  origin  of  this  formula  is  involved  in  ob- 
scurity. The  tradition  that  it  was  received  dur- 
ing an  earthquake  at  Constantinople,  in  the  reign 
of  Theodosius  II.,  through  a  boy,  who,  being- 
caught  up  into  the  sky,  heard  it  from  the  angels, 
is  unreliable.  The  earliest  testimonies  to  the 
existence  of  the  Trisagion  date  from  the  fifth 
century,  or  the  latter  part  of  the  fourth.  In 
Antioch  the  clause  was  added,  6  aravpuBric  St'  ri/iuc 
(■'who  was  crucified  for  us"),  and  probably  ori- 
ginated with  the  Monophysite  usurper  of  the 
patriarchal  chair  of  Antioch,  —  Peter  the  Fuller. 
The  defenders  of  the  orthodox  doctrine  found  in 
this  change  the  rudest  Eutychianism.  Peter's 
orthodox  successor,  Calendio,  did  not  throw  out 
the  phrase,  but  changed  its  reference  by  prefixing 
the  expression  paot'Aev  xpiari  ("Christ  our  King"). 
On  his  re-instatement,  Peter  cast  out  this  limiting 
clause.  The  introduction  of  the  additional  clause 
under  Anastasius,  who  was  inclined  to  Monophy- 
sitisin,  led  to  bloody  scenes  at  Constantinople. 
It  was  in  fact,  as  Walch  first  (Kelzerhislorie,  vii. 
329  sqq.),  and  Dorner  since,  have  shown,  a  sup- 
plement to  the  expression  Seotokoc  ("  mother  of 
God"),  with  which  the  Xestorian  controversy 
began.  The  suffering  of  the  divine  nature  on 
the  cross,  emphasized  by  it,  grew  out  of  a  deep 
experimental  interest  in  the  atonement.  See 
Peter  Allix  ;  Diss,  de  Trisagii  origine,  Rouen, 
1678;  Suicer:  Thesaurus,  ii.  1310;  Binoiiam: 
Orig.  eccl.,  xiv.  2;  Augusti:  Denkiriirdigkeilen ; 
Dorner  :  Lehre  eon  d.  Person  Christi,  ii.  155  sqq.; 
Daniee  :  Codex  Liturgicus,  vol.  iv.  [and  art.  "  Tri- 
sagion," in  Blunt,  Diet.  Theol.~\.    h.  schmidt. 


TRITHEISM  denotes  a  conception  of  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Holy  Trinity  which  emphasizes  the 
triad  so  strongly,  that  it  forgets,  or  seems  to  for- 
get, the  unity-  No  Christian  theologian  has  ever 
taught  that  (here  were  three  gods;  but  the  expo- 
sitions of  the  trinitarian  mystery  have  sometimes 
endangered  the  principle  of  monotheism,  as,  for 
instance,  in  the  Eastern  Church  in  the  sixth  cen- 
tury, and  in  the  Western  in  the  eleventh.  In 
Alexandria  a  party  arose  which  received  the 
name  of  Tritheists,  on  account  of  their  sharp 
distinction  between  the  three  divine  persons. 
Among  their  leaders  were  I'hiloponus,  Conon  of 
Tarsus,  Eugenius  of  Seleueia,  and  others.  Under 
the  ri'ign  ol'  Justin  II.  (5(10-578)  they  appeared 
in  Constantinople;  and  a  disputation  was  held 
between  them  and  the  orthodox  Patriarch  John, 
though  without  any  result.  The  further  vicissi- 
tudes of  the  sect  are  not  known.  See  Lkontius 
Byzantinus:  De  Seel  is,  v.;  John  Damascenes: 
De  liter.  ;  Nicici'HOKUs  Callisti  :  Eeel.  Eisl., 
xviii.  47-49.  Rosceliu,  the  father  of  nominalism, 
taught  theology  and  philosophy  at  Tours,  and 
was  accused  of  tritheism  by  Anselm.  His  views 
were  condemned  by  the  synod  of  Soissons  (1092), 
and  he  retracted.  Sec  Baur:  Die  christliehe  Lehre 
eon  der  Dreieinigkeit,  1841-43,  3  vols.  GASS. 

TRITHEMIUS,  Johann,  a  distinguished  Ger- 
man theologian  of  the  period  just  preceding  the 
Reformation ;  was  b.  at  Trittenheim,  near  Trier, 
Feb.  1,  1402;  d.  at  Wiirzburg,  Dec.  16,  1516. 
He  struggled  hard  with  poverty,  but  succeeded 
in  securing  an  education  at  Heidelberg.  On  his 
way  home  from  that  city,  he  stopped  at  a  convent 
at  Spanheim ;  and,  being  prevented  by  a  violent 
storm  from  starting  on  his  journey  at  the  hour 
intended,  he  took  it  as  an  indication  of  the  will 
of  Providence,  continued  at  the  convent,  became 
a  monk,  and  was  elected  abbot  when  only  twenty- 
one  years  old.  The  convent  became  famous  under 
his  direction.  Reucldin  and  Pirckheimer  were 
among  his  friends  and  correspondents.  In  1506 
he  was  transferred  to  a  convent  in  Wiirzburg. 
Trithemius  wrote  a  number  of  works  on  the 
natural  sciences,  scholasticism,  etc.,  most  of  which 
were  published  after  his  death.  Among  them 
are  Naturalium  Quiestionum,  libri  sx.;  tltegano- 
graphia,  sire  de  ratione  nceulte  scriliemli,  Frankfort, 
1606;  Hermones  el  exhortationes  ad  Monnehos,  1510. 
He  laid  in  Germany  the  foundation  of  church 
history  by  his  works,  Catalog,  illustr.  eiroruin  (Jer- 
maniam  suis  ingeniis  el  lueuhralionibus  omnifariam 
exornanliuin  and  De  serijij).  eccles.  A  full  list  of 
his  writings  is  given  by  Euiiard:  Geseliielite  d. 
Wietleraufbluhens  wisscnsehn/ilieher  D'ddung,  etc., 
iii.  387  sqq.,  Maud-,  1832.    '  klip'pel. 

TRO'AS,  or  ALEXANDREIA  TROAS,  or  AL- 
EXANDRES, a  town  on  the  coast  of  Mysia, 
built  by  Antigonus  ;  was  during  the  Roman  rule 
one  ol  the  principal  tovuis  of  the  province  of 
Asia,  and  the  centre  of  the  traffic  between  Mace- 
donia and  the  western  part  of  Asia  Minor.  Paul 
visited  the  place  four  times  (Acts  xvi.  8-11,  xx. 
5-6;  2  Cor.  ii.  12-13;  2  Tim.  iv.  13). 

TRONCHIN,  the  name  of  two  distinguished 
Genevan  theologians. — I.  Theodore  was  b.  at 
Geneva,  April  17,  1582;  d.  there  Nov.  19,  1657. 
After  studying  theology  at  (ieneva,  Basel,  Heidel- 
berg, Fianeker,  and  Leyden,  he  became  professor 
of  Hebrew  at  Geneva  in  1606,  and  of  theology  in 
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1618.  He  was  appointed  by  the  Venerable  Cum- 
par/nie  des  Pasteurs  de  Geneve  one  of  its  two  dele- 
gates to  the  synod  of  Dort.  He  wrote  back  from 
Dort,  "  The  canons  have  shot  away  the  heads  of 
the  Remonstrants."  In  1050  he  was  appointed  to 
carry  on  negotiations  with  .John  Dury,  and  seems 
to  have  written  a  Harmonia  cemfessionum.  He  left 
behind  a  few  tracts,  — De  peccato  originali,  De  bap- 
tismo,  etc.  —  II.  Lou  is,  son  of  the  preceding  ;  was 
b.  at  Geneva,  Dec.  4,  1029  ;  d.  there  Sept.  8, 1705. 
In  spite  of  his  strict  Calvinism,  the  elder  Tron- 
chin  sent  his  son  to  the  French  school  of  Saumur, 
which  taught  a  modified  Calvinistic  theology. 
He  became  pastor  in  Lyons,  refused  the  appoint- 
ment to  a  professorship  in  Saumur,  and  in  1661 
accepted  a  similar  appointment  in  the  university 
of  Geneva.  There  he  found  Fraucis  Turretin, 
with  whose  severe  Calvinism  he  had  no  sympathy. 
He  found  a  sympathizer  in  Mestrezat.  A  contro- 
versy arose  about  obliging  clergymen  to  profess 
their  adhesion  to  the  strict  doctrines  of  Calvin- 
ism. Turretin  and  his  party  triumphed  ;  and  all 
candidates  for  licensure  were  obliged  to  sign  the 
so-called  rrylements  of  Aug.  6,  1647.  Tronchin 
was  for  five  years  rector  of  the  university,  much 
admired  as  a  preacher,  and  beloved  as  a  man. 
He  wrote  little.  [His  Theses  theohxj.  appeared  in 
1663;  Disput.  de  provident.  Dei,  1670,  and  some 
sermons,  pub.  1703.]  ANDRE  arc'HINARD. 

TRUBER,  Primus,  b.  at  Kastsehiza  in  Carniola, 
1508;  d.  at  Dredingen  in  Wiirtemberg,  June  28, 
1586.  He  was  educated  at  Salzburg,  studied  the- 
ology in  Vienna,  was  ordained  priest  in  1527,  and 
appointed  canon  at  the  cathedral  of  Laibach  in 
1531,  but  embraced  the  lie  formation,  and  was 
compelled  to  flee  in  1547.  In  the  following  year 
he  obtained  a  small  benefice  near  Nuremberg, 
and  later  on  he  settled  in  Wiirtemberg.  But  he 
never  broke  off  the  connection  with  his  native 
country,  and  the  work  he  had  begun  there ;  pub- 
lishing in  the  Slav  dialect  a  catechism  (1550),  a 
translation  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  (1050), 
of  the  three  other  Gospels  (1506),  of  the  Epis- 
tles to  the  Romans,  Galatians,  and  Corinthians 
(1561),  besides  making  frequent  though  perilous 
visits.  His  life  was  written  by  Sillem,  Erlangen, 
1861.  KLOSB. 

TRUCE  OF  GOD  (ire.mja  or  Ireua  Dei),  an 
institution  of  the  middle  ages,  designed  to  miti- 
gate the  cruelties  of  war  by  enforcing  a  cessation 
of  hostilities  on  all  the  more  important  church 
festivals,  and  from  Thursday  evening  to  Sunday 
evening  each  week.  The  scheme  was  recom- 
mended by  the  councils  of  Orleans  (1016)  and 
Limoges  (1031),  and  by  the  efforts  of  the  Bishop 
of  Aquitaine  (1030)  enforced.  The  second  (1139) 
and  third  (1179)  Late-van  councils  adopted  it. 
The  Truce  was  a  praiseworthy  attempt  to  check 
the  passions  and  barbarities  of  warfare. 

TRUE  REFORMED  DUTCH  CHURCH.  See 
Refokmed  (Dutch)  Chui:ch. 

TRULLAN  COUNCILS,  The,  were  held  in  a 
room  of  the  imperial  palace  at  Constantinople 
which  had  a  dome  (rpovMoc),  whence  the  name. 
The  First  Trullan  Council  was  called  (680)  by  the 
Emperor  Constantinus  Pogonatus,  and  held  eigh- 
teen sittings.  The  legates  of  Pope  Agatho  were 
accorded  the  highest  rank,  then  followed  in  order 
the  Patriarch  Georgius  of  Constantinople,  the  leg- 
ate of  the  Patriarch  of  Alexandria,  Macarius  of 


Antioch,  the  legate  of  the  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem, 
etc.  The  doctrine  of  Monophysitism  was  taken 
up  and  condemned,  and  Christ  declared  to  have 
two  natures  and  two  wills.  Macarius  of  Antioch 
was  indicted  for  his  allegiance  to  the  false  doc- 
trine. Georgius  of  Constantinople  went  over  in 
the  eighth  sitting  to  the  Roman  doctrine.  In  the 
sixteenth  sitting,  Pope  Honorius  I.  was  anathe- 
matized for  his  Monophysite  views,  and  the 
anathema  was  repeated  at  the  eighteenth  sitting. 
Pope  Agatho's  confession  of  two  wills  in  Christ, 
in  his  Epistola  ad  Imperatores,  was  declared  the 
doctrine  of  the  council,  and  all  Monophysites 
were  anathematized.  The  Patriarch  Macarius 
was  deposed  at  a  later  time. 

The  Second  Trullan  Council  was  called  by 
Justinian  in  692.  It  was  designed  to  supplement 
the  fifth  and  the  sixth  (the  First  Trullan)  oecu- 
menical councils,  and  passed  102  canons  bearing 
upon  matters  of  church-discipline.  Six  of  these 
(II.,  XIII.,  XXXVI,  LV,  LXVIL,  LXXXII.) 
met  with  determined  opposition  in  Rome ;  and, 
although  the  legate  of  Pope  Sergius  I.  subscribed 
to  them,  he  himself  firmly  rejected  them,  and  in 
spite  of  the  Emperor  Justinian's  demand  that  he 
should  accept  them.  The  emperor  was  about  to 
compel  the  Pope's  acceptance,  when  he  was  de- 
throned. Canon  XIII.  (upon  the  basis  of  Matt, 
xix.  6,  1  Cor.  vii  27,  Heb.  xiii.  4)  allowed  the 
marriage  of  priests,  but  forbade  their  remarriage, 
and  the  continuance  of  bishops  in  the  married 
state  after  their  ordination.  Canon  XXXVI.  gave 
to  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  a  rank  after 
the  Pope,  but  granted  him  equal  privileges  with 
the  latter.  The  Second  Trullan  Council  is  regard- 
ed as  spurious  (synodus  erratica)  in  the  West,  but 
is  accepted  in  the  East;  its  canons  being  denom- 
inated "the  canons  of  the  sixth  synod."  From 
this  time  the  Eastern  and  Western  churches  grew 
farther  and  farther  apart.  The  Second  Trullan 
Council  was  the  entering  wedge  of  the  great 
division  which  followed.  See  church  histories  of 
Schp.ockh  and  Gihselek.  neudecker. 

TUBINGEN  SCHOOL,  The,  the  name  given  to 
two  schools  of  theology,  whose  chief  representa- 
tives were  connected  with  the  university  of  Tubin- 
gen, either  as  professors  or  students,  or  both. 

I.  The  Old  Tubingen  School  played  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  history  of  German  theological 
thought  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century  by 
being  the  champion  of  biblical  supranaturalism. 
It  had  its  first  representative  in  Gottlob  Christian 
Storr.  He  was  b.  in  Stuttgart,  Sept.  10, 1746 ;  stud- 
ied at  Tubingen ;  was  appointed  professor  of  philos- 
ophy at  Tubingen,  1775,  and  professor  of  theology 
in  1777  ;  and  d.  in  Stuttgart,  Jan.  17, 18()5,  as  court- 
preacher.  His  entrance  upon  his  professional 
duties  at  Tubingen,  as  Baur  has  said,  marked  an 
epoch  in  the  Tubingen  theology.  The  activity  of 
the  great  Bengel  had  not  introduced  any  new 
period  of  theology,  so  much  as  it  worked  as  savory 
salt,  purifying  the  religious  life  of  the  day.  The 
so-called  theology  which  had  sprung  up  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  saw  in  posi- 
tive and  orthodox  Christianity  an  enemy  of  prog- 
ress and  humanity  which  it  felt  called  upon  to 
resist.  This  idea  was  the  prevailing  idea  of  the 
day;  and  against  it  Storr  rose  up,  and  sought  to 
recover  an  impregnable  position  for  the  defence 
of  what  is  true  and  unchangeable  in  Christianity. 
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He  planted  himself  firmly  and  solely  upon  the 
authority  of  divine  revelation  as  it  is  contained 
in  the  Scriptures,  and  sought  by  grammatical  and 
historical  exegesis  to  build  up  a  system  of  the- 
ology. As  a  preliminary  work,  he  sought  to 
prove  the  integrity  and  credibility  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  thence  to  deduce  the  authority  of 
Christ  as  the  sent  of  God,  laying  special  emphasis 
upon  the  evidential  value  of  the  miracles.  The 
foundation-stone  of  St.orr's  theology  was  the  au- 
thority of  Christ  as  the  highest  and  divinely 
attested  messenger  of  God.  lie  held,  that,  while 
reason  and  experience  are  desirable  allies  in  con- 
firming the  doctrines  of  Scripture,  they  are  "not 
essential."  and  affirmed  that  we  are  acting  ration- 
ally when  we  accept  a  doctrine  on  the  authority 
of  Scripture  alone.  Storr  thus  came  into  con- 
flict with  Kant,  and  sharply  criticised  his  Reli- 
gion within  the  Limits  of  Pure  liiusnn.  He  also 
contended  against  the  accommodation  theory  of 
Sender,  Teller,  and  others.  He  held  that  systems 
of  theology  and  morals  are  to  be  founded  upon 
the  results  of  exegesis,  and  not  upon  mere  pro- 
cesses of  ratiocination.  His  own  theological  sys- 
tem is  laid  down  in  his  last  great  work,  Doctrine 
christ.  pa7S  theoretica  e  sacris  litteris  repetita,  179.3 
(German  translation,  1803).  Among  his  other 
writings  are  works  upon  the  Revelation  of  John 
(1783),  the  Gospel  of  John  (17SC),the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews  (1789),  etc. 

The  immediate  followers  of  Storr,  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  '  )ld  Tubingen  school,  were  the 
brothers  Johann  Friedrich  Flatt  (b.  Feb.  20, 1759, 
at  Tubingen;  d.  Xov.  21,  1821,  at  Tubingen), Karl 
Christian  Flatt  (b.  Aug.  IS,  1772,  in  Stuttgart ;  d. 
Xov.  20,  18.13),  and  Friedrich  Gottlieb  Siiskind 
(b.  Feb.  li  ,  17G7,  at  Xeustadt ;  d.  at  Stuttgart, 
1829).  All  three  were  pupils  of  Storr,  and  became 
professors  at  Tubingen.  The  elder  Flatt  edited 
the  Magazin  fiir  Dogmatik  und  floral  from  1796 
to  1803,  wheu  it  was  continued  by  Siiskind.  This 
periodical  became  the  organ  of  the  school,  which 
contended  against  Kant,  Fichte,  and  Schelling  in 
the  interest  of  a  biblical  supranaturalism.  The 
elder  Flatt  was  an  exceedingly  conscientious  stu- 
dent. Siiskind  was  the  dialectician  of  the  school. 
The  younger  Flatt,  although  at  first  inclined  to 
Kantianism,  renounced  it,  and  wrote  at  length 
upon  the  current  topics  of  the  Tubingen  circle, 
the  absolute  and  divine  contents  of  Revelation, 
the  miracles  of  Christ,  etc. 

Another  representative  of  the  early  Tubingen 
school  was  Ernst  Gottlob  Bengel  (b.  1709 ;  d. 
March  26,  1826),  a  grandson  of  the  great  com- 
mentator Bengel,  who,  as  professor  of  theology 
and  church  history  at  Tubingen,  exerted  a  very 
extensive  influence.  He  was  somewhat  more  lib- 
eral than  his  predecessors.  Steudel  and  Christian 
Friedrich  Schmid  also  represented  the  same  gen- 
eral tendency.  It  was  the  idea  of  supranatural- 
ism, the  idea  that  in  Christianity  something  more 
than  human  powers  and  blessings  is  conferred, 
that  these  men  fought  for  with  zeal,  and  literary 
and  exegetical  skill.  Theirs  is  the  merit  of  hav- 
ing defended  the  inheritance  of  the  fathers,  and 
preserved  it  for  a  better  period.  Though  they 
did  not  build  up  so  well  as  they  fought,  yet  there 
are  times  when  a  militant  theology  must  fight 
with  both  hands.  Such  a  time  was  theirs  ;  and 
thus  they  fought,  and  in  doing  so  conscientiously 
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they  did  what  they  could  to  defend  the  truth 
(Mark  xiv.  8).  LANDEEEE. 

II.  The  Modern  School.  —  The  founder  and 
central  figure  of  the  Modern  Tubingen  school  of 
theology  is  Ferdinand  Christian  Baur  (b.  June 
21,  1792  ;  professor  at  Tubingen,  1826  ;  d.  Dec.  2, 
1860),  with  whose  death  its  characteristic  philo- 
sophical and  theological  positions  were  relin- 
(juished.  Limiting  the  history  of  the  school  to 
the  lifetime  of  its  founder,  we  distinguish  three 
periods, —  the  preparatory  period,  characterized 
by  studies  into  the  history  of  Christian  doctrines, 
and  lasting  till  1835;  the  flourishing  period,  char- 
acterized by  critical  investigations  into  the  con- 
tents and  origin  of  the  Xew  Testament,  lasting 
till  1818;  and  the  period  of  disintegration,  char- 
acterized by  historical  studies,  and  lasting  till 
1S0O. 

Baur's  fundamental  principles  concerning  the 
nature  of  religion  and  the  progress  of  history 
were  taken  from  Hegel's  philosophy;  although  he 
never  placed  himself  among  Hegel's  followers, 
but  rather  denied  having  used  him  as  his  master. 
The  Hegelian  terminology  clearly  appears  in  his 
work  against  Mbhler,  Gegensatz  des  Protestantis- 
mus  u.  Katholizismus,  which  was  published  in  1834. 
He  applied  the  Hegelian  principle  of  intellectual 
development  with  great  success  in  the  study  of 
Christian  doctrines,  and  brought  it  to  bear  in  his 
work  on  the  Trinity  and  incarnation  of  God  (Drei- 
ei/tii/keit  u.  Menscluocrdung  Gottes,  Tubing. ,  1811- 
13,  3  vols.).  A  new  impulse  in  the  study  of  the 
history  of  Christian  doctrine  dates  from  these 
investigations  of  Baur. 

Baur's  importance,  however,  is  not  derived  so 
much  from  these  studies  of  Christian  doctrine 
as  from  his  investigations  in  the  department  of 
biblical  criticism,  which  belong  to  the  second 
period  of  the  history  of  the  Tubingen  school. 
Strauss's  Life  of  Christ  appeared  in  1835 ;  but  it 
was  not  this  work  which  suggested  to  Baur  the 
teacher,  the  principles  which  he  worked  out  in 
his  work  on  the  canon  of  the  New  Testament. 
It  simply  gave  a  new  impetus  to  his  studies.  In 
1835  Baur's  work  on  the  Pastoral  Epistles  ap- 
peared ;  in  which  the  attempt  was  made  to  prove, 
from  the  alleged  references  to  Gnostic  systems, 
that  they  were  the  product  of  the  second  century. 
This  work  was  the  inauguration  of  a  movement 
to  tear  asunder  the  writings  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  to  use  them  as  a  foundation-stone  for 
reconstructing  the  whole  church  history  of  the 
first  two  centuries.  The  Gnostic  systems  were 
used  to  carry  out  the  programme.  But  Baur  had 
already  made  the  discovery  of  a  great  difference 
in  the  apostolic  age,  between  the  older  apostles 
and  Paul.  This  was  the  fruitful  and  inexhausti- 
ble proposition  with  which  the  Tubingen  school 
worked  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  It  was  stated 
by  Baur,  in  an  article  on  the  Christ  party  at  Cor- 
inth, published  in  the  Ttiliintjen  Zeitschrifl  for 
1831.  From  thenceforth  he  sought  to  destroy 
what  the  Old  Tubingen  school  had  so  earnestly 
contended  to  establish.  This  task  was  left  to 
himself  and  a  few  young  men  then  occupying  the 
position  of  priraldocent ;  for  the  other  professors 
at  Tubingen  were  not  in  sympathy  with  the  move- 
ment. Of  these  younger  men,  Zeller  occupies 
the  front  rank.  In  thorough  scholarship  and 
keen  thought  he  was  not  equal  to  the  master,  but 
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surpassed  him  in  the  lucidness  and  elegance  of 
his  style,  More  audacious  was  Schwegier,  with 
his  rare  critical  gifts.  Kdstlin  and  G.  Planck 
were  exceedingly  industrious.  The  most  distin- 
guished co-operators  outside  of  Wiirtemberg  were 
Hilgenfeld,  Holsten,  and  Ritschl. 

The  name  of  Paul  was  the  one  around  which 
the  critical  study  and  ingenuity  of  the  school 
marshalled  their  forces.  Much  appeared  between 
183(1  and  184o;  the  Theologische  Jahrbiicher,  edited 
by  Zeller  (1842  sqq.),  being  the  organ  of  the  move- 
ment. In  the  year  1845  Baur  summed  up  the 
results  of  the  investigations  in  his  work  on  Paul 
(2d  ed.,  1860),  in  which  he  denied  the  Pauline 
authorship  of  all  the  Epistles  attributed  to  Paul, 


except  Galatians,  First  and  Second  Corinthianap^  Such  is  the  strange  course  of  development  we 
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and  Romans.  The  genuineness  of  the  last  two 
chapters  of  Romans,  however,  was  called  in  ques- 
tion. The  historical  picture  which  was  left  was 
this.  The  older  apostles  and  the  entire  early 
church  were  Judaistic,  and  distinguished  from  the 
Jewish  Church  only  by  their  faith  in  the  cruci- 
fied Christ  as  the  Messiah.  All  the  elements  of  a 
new  religion  which  lie  concealed  in  the  teachings 
and  life  of  Christ  were  undeveloped.  Stephen  in 
vain  attempted  to  bring  these  out.  Paul,  by  a 
remarkable  divination  of  his  own,  by  a  logical 
deduction  from  the  fact  of  the  crucifixion,  made 
the  discovery  that  the  gospel  meant  freedom,  and 
was  designed  for  all  mankind.  These  principles 
brought  him  into  conflict  with  the  older  apostles 
and  the  church.  He  preached  to  the  Gentiles ; 
and  the  older  apostles,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  sup- 
pressed their  hostility.  But  one  party  in  the 
church  grew  more  and  more  bitter  against  him. 
It  was  the  endeavor  of  a  later  age  to  harmonize 
these  conflicting  parties  and  principles.  Hence, 
wherever  an  irenic  tone  is  met  with  in  the  New 
Testament,  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  unmistakable 
sign  of  the  late  date  of  the  writing;  and  that 
there  was  no  attempt  made  in  the  apostolic  age 
to  reconcile  the  two  parties  was  proved  by  the 
Apocalypse  of  John,  which  is  a  product  of  Jew- 
ish-Christian narrowness. 

The  next  question  was  what  the  Christianity 
of  Christ  really  was.  Baur  did  not  answer  this 
until  ten  years  after  Strauss  had  spoken.  In 
the  Jahrbiicher  for  1844,  and  a  special  book  on  the 
Gospels,  published  in  1847,  he  attempted  to  prove 
the  ungenuineness  of  John's  Gospel.  It  was 
declared  to  have  been  written  with  the  special 
purpose  of  reconciling  the  differences  between 
Judaistic  and  Pauline  Christianity,  and  conse- 
quently belonged  to  the  second  century.  Mark, 
by  concealing  these  differences,  also  betrayed  that 
it  was  not  apostolic ;  and  Luke's  Gospel  was  only 
a  revision  of  Marcion's  Gospel.  Schwegier's  Mon- 
tanismus,  Ritschl's  Gospel  of  Marcion  and  Gospel 
of  Luke,  and  the  first  edition  of  his  Orir/in  of  the 
Old  Catholic  Church  (Entstehung  d.  idtkaih.  Kirche), 
Kostlin's  John's  Doctr.  Si/strm  (Johanneischer  Lehr- 
be9riff,  [teller's  Acts  of  the  Apostles'],  and  other 
works,  were  the  allies  of  Baur.  But  the  most  im- 
portant of  all  was  Schwegier's  Post- Apostolic  Ai/e 
{Nachapost.  Zeitalter),  which  employed  the  writings 
that  had  been  declared  ungenuine  to  construct 
a  history  of  the  development  of  Judaistic  and 
Pauline  Christianity  to  the  Old  Catholic  Church. 
This  development  was  put  in  two  centres,— 
Rome  and  Asia  Minor.    At  Rome  the  chronolosri- 


cal  sequence  of  the  writings  was  the  Shepherd  of 
Hermas  and  Hegesippus,  Justin  Martyr,  the  Clem- 
entine Homilies,  the  Apostolical  Constitutions, 
James,  the  Second  Letter  of  Clement,  Mark's  Gos- 
pel, the  Clementine  Recognitions,  Second  Peter. 
From  the  Pauline  side  the  conciliatory  authorship 
began  under  Trajan,  with  First  Peter,  which  was 
followed  by  Luke,  Clement's  first  Letter,  and  then 
the  Pastoral  Epistles  and  the  Ignatian  Epistles. 
The  Pauline  type  of  Christianity  did  not  get 
the  victory  till  Victor's  reign.  In  Asia  Minor,  the 
name  of  John,  and  not  Peter,  was  the  starting- 
point  of  the  development;  and  the  Apocalypse 
was  the  first,  the  Gospel  of  John  the  last,  stage 
in  the  development. 


aTre  called  upon  to  believe.  Our  canonical  writ- 
ings differ  very  largely  from  the  extra-canonical. 
And  yet  these  remarkable  works  are  put  down  in 
an  age  which  lacked  originality ;  and  a  few  doc- 
trinal terms  are  spied  out,  and  forced  to  become 
sufficient  evidences  that  the  writings  belong  to  a 
period  when  Gnostic  systems  were  disseminating 
their  philosophy.  [Dr.  Fisher  says,  "  On  this 
supposition  we  are  brought  to  face  this  contrast. 
In  the  first  age  of  Christianity  we  have  only  men ; 
in  the  following  age,  only  writings :  in  one  period, 
men  without  writings  (only  the  Apocalypse  and 
four  Epistles  belonging  there);  in  the  other  period, 
only  writings  of  great  power  and  influence,  with- 
out known  authors."  —  Supernatural  Origin  of 
Christianity,  p.  xxxvii.].  It  is  further  to  be  re- 
marked, that  the  motive  which  Schwegier  gives 
for  the  development  of  Christianity,  viz.,  the  rec- 
onciliation of  two  opposite  principles,  is  wholly 
insufficient.  . 

In  the  third  period  of  the  Tubingen  school,  be- 
ginning in  1848,  Baur  devoted  himself  to  the 
study  of  church  history,  and  brought  out  the  very 
able  work,  Christianity  and  the  Christian  Church  of 
the  First  Three  Centuries,  1853,  3d  ed.,  1863  ;  [Eng. 
trans,  by  Allen  Menzies,  London,  1878-79,  2 
vols.].  He  came  to  the  conclusion  that  that  which 
distinguished  Christianity  as  the  absolute  religion 
from  all  other  religions  was  the  purely  moral  na- 
ture of  its  events,  teachings,  and  demands.  (And 
yet  the  very  writings  from  which  this  character- 
istic is  drawn  were  declared  by  the  school  to  be 
Ebionitic !)  In  the  Christianity  of  Christ,  Baur 
gave  no  place  to  the  death  of  Christ.  The  funda- 
mental conception  of  Baur  was,  after  all,  not  very 
different  from  that  of  Kant.  The  pure  religion 
of  reason  came  into  the  world  with  Christ,  but 
was  covered  over  in  the  succeeding  periods.  He 
refused  to  enter  into  an  explanation  of  the 
"  miracle  "  of  the  resurrection,  regarding  the  faith 
of  the  apostles  as  the  sufficient  starting-point  for 
the  contemplation  of  the  history  of  Christianity. 
He  endeavored  to  account  for  the  development  of 
Christianity,  but  denied  its  miracles.  His  so- 
called  Teriilen-kritik,  while  it  led  him  to  unsound 
conclusions,  prepared  the  way  for  the  brilliant 
achievements  in  the  departments  of  church  history 
and  doctrine  of  the  present  generation,  and  must 
ever  be  a  starting-point  for  the  construction  of  the 
history  of  early  Christianity.  In  his  last  years 
Baur  had  a  faithful  disciple  in  Northern  Germany, 
'in  Holsten.  Otherwise  he  stood  almost  alone. 
Holtzniann,  Hausrath,  and  O.  Pfleiderer  denied 
the  miracles,  and  accepted  the  vision  hypothesis. 
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But  Keim,  Weizsacker,  and  others  admitted  the 
possibility  of  miracles  as  a  necessary  deduction 
from  theism.  H.  Sehultz  attempted  to  answer 
the  question,  which  Baur  left  unanswered,  —  how 
an  ideal  man-Christ  could  have  existed  without  a 
miracle,  —  but  was  more  than  met  by  Dorner. 
The  judgment  concerning  John's  ( lospel,  as  is  well 
known,  has  been  largely  reversed;  and  the  synop- 
tic Gospels  are  declared,  even  in  the  circle  nearest 
Baur,  not  to  have  been  written  with  a  special  and 
partisan  purpose  (Tendeuzschriften).  The  return 
to  the  person  of  Christ  has  been  followed  by  a 
recognition  of  the  historic  value  of  the  Gospels; 
and  even  O.  Pfleiderer,  who  once  declared  himself 
a  partisan  of  the  Tubingen  school,  finds  in  the 
Acts  a  larger  portion  credible  than  was  once  con- 
ceded. The  fact  is,  that  the  logical  conclusion 
from  Baur's  own  premises  was  the  Life  of  Christ, 
by  his  own  scholar,  Strauss.  The  first  shot  against 
the  Tubingen  school  was  fired  by  Dietlein  (Das 
Urchristenthum,  1S45) :  he  was  followed  by  Thiersch 
(Vcrsuc/i  zur  Herslellung  d.  hist.  Standpunkis  fiir 
d.  Kritik  d.  neutest.  Schriften),  Lechler  (D.  Apost. 
und  nachapost.  Zeitaltcr,  1851,  2d  ed.,  1857),  and 
Ritsehl,  in  the  second  edition  of  his  Entstehung  d. 
altkath.  Kirche,  Bonn,  1857,  etc. 

Lit.  — Reuss  :  Gesch.  d.  heil.  Schriften,  pp.  341 
sqq.:  Dorner  :  Geschichted.  protest.  Theologie,  pp. 
828  sqq. ;  [R.W.Mackay:  The  Tubingen  School  and 
its  Antecedents,  London,  186'! ;  Zeller  :  Vortrdge, 
18G5,  pp.  207  sqq.;  G.  P.  Fisher:  Supernatural 
Origin  of  Christianity,  3d  ed.,  X.Y.,  1877;  Schaff  : 
Church  Hist.,  New  York,  1882,  vol.   I.,  pp.   205- 
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TUCKERMAN,  Joseph,  D.D.,  American  Unita- 
rian philanthropist;  b.  in  Boston,  Jan.  18.  1778; 
d.  at  Havana,  April  20,  1840.  He  was  graduated 
at  Harvard  College,  1708 ;  pastor  at  Chelsea,  Mass., 
1801-26  ;  in  1812  founded  at  Boston  first  Ameri- 
can society  for  the  religious  and  moral  improve- 
ment of  seamen ;  in  1826  took  charge  of  the 
"Ministry  at  Large,"  a  city  mission  organized  by 
the  Benevolent  Fraternity  of  Churches  in  Boston ; 
visited  Europe  to  promote  similar  organizations, 
and  on  his  return,  in  1838,  published  Principles 
and  Results  of  the  Ministry  at  Large. 

TUCKNEY,  Anthony,  b.  at  Kirton,  Lincolnshire, 
Eng.,  September,  1599 ;  d.  February,  1670.  He  was 
educated  at  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge,  and 
took  his  master's  degree  in  1622,  his  1!.D.  in  1627. 
He  became  domestic  chaplain  to  the  Earl  of  Lin- 
coln, but,  after  he  was  chosen  fellow  of  his  col- 
lege, returned,  and  was  a  very  successful  teacher. 
He  then  became  assistant  to  John  Cotton  at 
Boston,  and,  after  Cotton's  departure  to  New 
England,  his  successor.  In  1643  he  was  appointed 
member  of  the  Westminster  Assembly  of  llivines 
for  the  County  of  Lincoln,  and  was  one  of  the 
most  active  and  influential  members.  After  the 
death  of  Herbert  Palmer,  he  was  made  chairman 
of  the  committee  on  the  catechisms.  He  had  a 
chief  hand  in  the  questions  relating  to  the  divine 
law  in  the  Larger  Catechism,  and  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  entire  Shorter  Catechism. 

While  at  London,  he  was  minister  of  St. 
Michael  le  Querne  until  1648.  lie  was  made 
master  of  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge,  in 
1645,  vice-chancellor  of  the  university  in  164S, 
master  of  St.  John's  College  in  1653,  and  regius- 
professor  of  divinity  of  the  university. 


He  was  one  of  the  commissioners  at  Savoy,  but 
failed  to  attend.  He  was  silenced  for  noncon- 
formity. His  controversy  with  Benjamin  Wliich- 
cote  is  important  as  showing  the  break  of  a  new 
era  in  Whichcote,  his  pupil,  out  of  the  old  era 
in  Tuckney,  the  teacher.  These  eight  letters 
discuss  the  use  of  reason  in  religion,  as  well  as 
differences  among  Christians,  in  a  calm,  dignified, 
and  charitable  spirit.  They  are  models  of  Chris- 
tian controversy.  Tuckney's  Parliament  Sermons 
and  other  occasional  pieces  were  published  dur- 
ing his  lifetime;  but  his  principal  works  are 
posthumous  :  F<niy  sermons  upon  several  occasions 
(London,  1676)  ;  Pnclecliones  theological  (Amster- 
dam, 1679).  C.  A.  BRIGGS. 

TUDELA,  Benjamin  of.  See  Benjamin  of 
Turn:  la. 

TUNKERS,  or  DUNKERS,  so  called  from  the 
German  tunkcn  ("to  dip'"),  a  denomination  of 
Christians  originating  in  Germany  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  last  century.  The  name  originally 
adopted  by  themselves,  and  which  is  now  generally 
used,  is  simply  "  The  Brethren ;  "  but  they  fre- 
quently use  the  term  "  German  Baptists,"  even  in 
their  official  documents. 

In  the  year  1708  Alexander  Mack  of  Schwartze- 
nau  and  a  few  of  his  neighbors  agreed  to  meet 
together  and  study  the  word  of  God  without 
reference  to  existing  creeds,  and  to  submit  them- 
selves wholly  to  its  guidance,  wherever  it  should 
lead  them.  Without  being  aware  of  the  existence 
of  any  body  of  Christians  holding  similar  views, 
they  were  led  to  adopt,  (1)  the  Bible  as  their  creed, 
without  any  catechism  or  other  confession  of  faith ; 
(2)  the  independent  or  congregational  form  of 
church  government;  (o)  believers'  baptism;  and 
(4)  immersion.  To  these  general  principles  of  the 
Baptist  denomination  they  added  in  their  Cove- 
nant of  Conscience  some  views  held,  it  would  seem 
also  without  their  knowledge,  by  the  Friends ; 
namely,  an  unpaid  ministry,  nonconformity  to 
the  world  in  dress,  etc.,  and  not  to  take  oaths, 
or  to  engage  in  war. 

In  addition  to  these  views  and  the  fundamental 
doctrines  of  the  Christian  faith  (the  Trinity, 
atonement,  etc.),  they  agreed  not  to  go  to  law, 
or  to  invoke  the  aid  of  the  civil  authorities,  even 
in  self-defence ;  to  refuse  interest  on  money  ;  to 
salute  one  another  with  the  kiss  of  charity ;  to 
anoint  the  sick  with  oil  for  recovery ;  and  to  cele- 
brate the  Communion  in  connection  with  the 
Agapa,  or  love-feast  (in  imitation  of  the  Paschal 
Supper),  feet-washing,  the  salutation  or  "holy 
kiss,"  and  giving  the  right  hand  of  fellowship. 

They  also  adopted  triune  immersion  (in  the 
name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost);  the  candidate  kneeling,  and  being  plunged 
by  a  forward  movement  under  the  water,  from 
which  they  were  sometimes  called  "  Tumblers." 

The  little  company  of  eight  persons,  whose 
names  are  piously  preserved  by  the  society,  soon 
increased  in  numbers  ;  and  colonies  were  formed 
at  Marienborn  with  John  Naas  as  minister,  and 
at  Epstein  with  Christian  Levy  as  minister.  Al- 
though leading  harmless  and  peaceful  lives,  the 
Brethren  were  persecuted  by  the  State,  which 
allowed  no  dissent  from  the  authorized  churches 
(the  Lutheran,  the  Reformed,  and  the  Catholic)  ; 
and  many  of  them  took  refuge  in  Holland,  Fries- 
land,  and  the  Dutchy  of   Cleves.     Shortly  after, 
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they  all  emigrated  to  America  ;  the  first  families 
arriving  in  1719,  and  settling  in  Germantown, 
where  they  built  a  church,  and  chose  Peter  Becker, 
a  weaver,  to  be  their  minister.  By  1729  they  had 
all  reached  the  United  States  ;  and  the  society  no 
longer  exists  in  Europe,  though  they  have  had 
for  the  last  five  years  a  mission  in  Denmark. 

The  Brethren  soon  found  their  way  into  the 
interior  counties  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  South- 
ern and  Western  States,  having  at  the  present 
time  congregations  even  in  California  and  Ore- 
gon. They  are  now  so  strong  in  the  West,  that 
their  Annual  Meeting  in  May  (the  week  after 
Whitsuntide),  which  regulates  all  matters  con- 
nected with  the  society,  was  held  this  year  (1S83) 
west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  near  Lawrence,  Kan. 

The  Brethren  do  not  officially  publish  their 
numbers,  "  inasmuch  as  the  apostles  never  gave 
the  exact  number  of  believers"  (Minutes  of  An- 
nual Meeting,  1866,  art.  10)  ;  but,  in  a  recent  pub- 
lication (The  Record  of  the  Faithful,  1882)  by  one 
of  the  Brethren,  the  present  membership  is  given 
as  57,799,  of  whom  3,000  are  said  to  belong  to 
the  "  Old  Order  "  Brethren.  Other  estimates  place 
the  number  above  100,000.  The  number  of  con- 
gregations is  about  500.  The  ministers  receive 
no  salary;  the  Annual  Meeting  of  1882  (art.  9) 
having  re-affirmed  that  the  gratuitous  ministry  of 
the  word  of  God  "  is  a  fundamental  principle  in 
the  order  and  practice  of  our  Brotherhood."  Even 
marriage-fees  are  regarded  with  disfavor.  The 
Annual  Meeting  of  1857  (art.  14)  declares  "the 
gospel  does  not  allow  ministers  to  take  a  fee." 
The  Fam Hi/  Almanac  for  1883,  issued  by  the 
Brethren's  Publishing-House,  Huntingdon,  Penn., 
prints  a  "ministerial  list"  comprising  1,773  names, 
of  which  67  are  marked  as  belonging  to  the  "  Old 
Order  Brethren,"  and  22  to  the  "Progressives." 
These  represent  the  opposite  tendencies  existing 
in  the  society  for  some  years,  and  which  have 
lately  resulted  in  separate  organizations.  The 
first  contend  for  a  stricter  application  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  society,  especially  as  to  nonconformi- 
ty to  the  world.  They  are  opposed  to  Sunday 
schools,  which,  with  other  innovations,  they  assert 
in  their  protest  of  Dec.  10,  1880,  to  be  "grave 
departures  from  ancient  principles,  by  what  is 
called  the  General  Council  of  the  German  Baptist 
Church."  Their  first  yearly  meeting  was  held  at 
Brookville,  O.,  May  27,  1882.  The  Progressives 
are  in  favor  of  greater  liberty  in  what  they  regard 
as  non-essentials,  and  seceded  last  year,  protesting 
that  "our  annual  conference  is  almost  wholly 
taken  up  with  legislation  tending  to  abridge  our 
liberties  in  the  gospel,  enforcing  customs  and 
usages,  and  elevating  them  to  an  equality  with 
the  gospel,  and  defending  them  with  even  more 
vigor  than  the  commands  of  God."  Their  first 
convention  was  held  at  Ashland,  O.,  June  29,  1882, 
and  their  Annual  Meeting  of  the  present  year  at 
Dayton,  O.  The  main  body,  who  are  known  as 
"  Conservatives,"  and  who  insist  upon  the  decisions 
of  the  Annual  Meeting  as  "mandatory,"  or  obliga- 
tory upon  all  the  members  of  the  society,  decided 
at  their  last  meeting  "  that  such  as  have  left  the 
church,  and  joined  in  with  the  '  Old  Order,  or 
;  Progressive '  churches,  should  not  be  received 
into  the  church  without  being  rebaptized"  (An- 
nual Meeting,  1883,  art.  3) ;  so  that  these  divisions 
in  the  church  may  now  be  regarded  as  permanent. 


The  society  insists  upon  a  regular  ministry. 
Members  are  not  allowed,  "  without  being  author- 
ized by  the  church,  to  exhort  in  our  public  or 
general  meetings  "  (Annual  Meeting,  1859,  art.  3). 
The  ministers  are  of  three  orders  or  grades : 
(1)  The  lowest,  called  a  minister  of  the  first  degree, 
who  is  regarded  merely  as  an  "  assistant "  in 
preaching,  and  is  subject  to  the  authority  of  his 
superiors  in  the  ministry ;  (2)  The  minister  of  the 
second  degree,  who  is  always  chosen  from  those 
of  the  first  —  he  makes  his  own  preaching  ap- 
pointments, baptizes,  performs  the  marriage-cere- 
mony, etc. ;  (3)  The  highest  official  is  called  the 
elder  or  bishop,  sometimes  the  housekeeper,  and 
is  always  taken  from  the  ministers  of  the  second 
degree,  usually  the  senior.  He  presides  at  coun- 
cils, love-feasts,  etc.,  and  exercises  a  general  super- 
vision over  all  the  members.  There  is  only  one 
elder  in  each  congregation,  but  there  may  be 
several  ministers  of  the  lower  degrees. 

The  only  other  official  in  the  church  is  the  dea- 
con. There  are  usually  three  or  four  of  these  in 
each  congregation :  they  care  for  the  poor  and 
needy,  and  visit  in  couples  all  the  members  at 
their  homes  before  the  annual  love-feast,  to  ascer- 
tain whether  they  are  in  peace  and  union. 

The  records  of  the  early  church  at  Germantown 
show  that  several  of  the  sisters  were  chosen  as 
deaconesses :  but  the  sisters  are  no  longer  ap- 
pointed to  any  official  position  in  the  church  ;  and 
the  Annual  Meeting,  1859,  decided  "that  a  female 
cannot  teach  or  preach  in  the  ordinary  accepta- 
tion of  those  terms,  yet  we  cannot  forbid  them 
to  prophesy"  (art.  7).  At  installations  (for  min- 
isters of  the  first  and  second  degrees)  and  ordina- 
tions (for  the  bishops)  the  wife  of  the  minister  is 
also  saluted  by  the  congregation,  the  men  giving 
the  hand,  and  the  sisters  both  the  hand  and  kiss ; 
"  the  church  enjoining  on  the  believing  wives  of 
teachers  the  duty  of  aiding,  by  their  humble  ex- 
ample and  chaste  conversation,  their  husbands  in 
the  solemn  duty  laid  upon  them  "  (Annual  Meet- 
ing, 1862,  art.  36). 

The  ministers  and  deacons  are  chosen  from  the 
congregation  by  the  vote  of  all  the  members ;  the 
election  being  conducted  by  visiting  brethren, 
i.e.,  ministers  of  neighboring  churches  who  have 
been  summoned  by  the  congregation  for  that  pur- 
pose. After  devotional  exercises,  these  brethren 
retire  to  some  convenient,  quiet  place,  where  each 
member  comes  singly,  and  expresses  his  or  her 
preference;  all  canvassing  of  the  congregation,  or 
"  electioneering,"  being  strictly  forbidden.  The 
brother  who  has  the  highest  number  of  votes  is 
declared  elected ;  and  the  names  of  all  others 
voted  for,  together  with  the  number  of  votes  cast 
for  them,  are  kept  secret. 

All  the  affairs  of  the  congregation  are  managed 
at  a  meeting  or  council  of  the  members,  presided 
over  by  the  elder,  and  held  statedly,  or  as  often 
as  occasion  may  require ;  the  sisters  having  an 
equal  voice  with  the  brethren.  District  meetings 
and  a  general  conference  are  held  yearly :  these 
are  representative  bodies.  A  certain  number  of 
churches  conveniently  located  constitutes  a  dis- 
trict; each  church  sending  two  delegates,  one  of 
whom  must  be  a  minister.  The  general  confer- 
ence, called  the  Annual  Meeting,  has,  since  1866, 
been  composed  exclusively  of  ministers,  one  of 
them  a  bishop.      There  are  two  delegates  from 
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each  district  meeting.  These  councils,  or  "  I J  i  n 
Meetings,"  put  in  order  such  matters  as  cannot 
be  agreed  upon  in  the  congregations,  or  by  the 
district  meetings;  matters  in  dispute  being' sub- 
mitted to  the  meeting  in  the  form  of  "queries." 
Formerly  all  the  brethren  and  sisters  present, 
often  several  thousand,  took  part  in  settling  the 
questions  brought  before  the  council,  as  in  one  of 
congregational  meetings  ;  but  now  the  discussions 
and  voting  are  confined  to  the  delegates,  two- 
thirds  of  the  votes  casl  being  required  for  a  decis- 
ion. The  first  of  these  Annual  Meetings  was  held 
in  1712,  but  there  are  no  minutes  preserved  prior 
to  those  of  17*8.  An  examination  of  those  min- 
utes (by  which  alone  the  doctrines  and  usages  of 
the  Brethren  can  be  really  ascertained)  shows 
that  "queries"  with  reference  to  doctrines  are 
rare,  and  proves  that  there  has  always  been  a 
general  adherence  to  the  fundamental  and  distinc- 
tive principles  originally  adopted  by  the  society. 
But  the  application  of  these  principles  in  special 
cases  is'  the  subject  of  frequent  "  queries  "  from 
the  district  meetings,  referring  to  such  minute 
questions  of  casuistry  as  the  following  :  Is  it  right, 
according  to  the  tenor  of  the  gospel,  for  brethren 
to  erect  lightning-rods  (1864)?  whether  we  shall 
have  a  rolling  or  a  standing  collar  on  our  coats 
(1*76)?  ought  members  of  the  church  to  attach 
themselves  to  the  Washington  Mutual  Live  Stock 
Insurance  Company  (1*71)  ?  is  it  right  to  burden 
brethren  with  paying  postage  for  letters  sent  by 
mail,  they  being  not  interested  in  the  same  (1851)? 
is  it  becoming  for  members  to  get  the  walls  of 
their  houses  papered  with  flower  paper  (1859)? 
Upon  the  mode  of  feet-washing,  that  is,  whether 
the  person  who  washes  the  feet  must  also  wipe 
them,  or  whether  these  acts  may  be  performed  by 
different  persons,  there  is  a  great  difference  of 
opinion ;  and  the  matter  has  been  frequently 
brought  before  the  council.  The  "  single  mode  " 
is  insisted  upon  by  the  oldest  churches  as  more 
in  accordance  with  the  example  of  Christ,  but 
the  Annual  Meeting  has  decided  the  "double 
mode "  as  the  recognized  mode  of  the  general 
brotherhood.  The  minutes  show  that  the  Breth- 
ren have  from  the  earliest  times  borne  testimony 
against  slavery,  even  when  the  Annual  Meetings 
were  held  in  the  slave  States,  as  in  Tennessee, 
1846,  and  in  Maryland,  1853,  and  again  in  1857, 
when  it  was  decided  that  "  members  not  willing 
to  liberate  their  slaves  should  be  dealt  with  ac- 
cording to  the  gospel  manner  of  dealing  with  all 
transgressors."  Testimony  against  the  use  of 
intoxicating  drinks  was  given  as  early  as  1781, 
and  has  continued  to  this  day,  though  the  Annual 
Meeting  of  1812  considered  it  "not  advisable  for 
members  to,  put  their  hands  to  the  pledge,  or  to 
meddle  with  the  proceeding  and  excitement  of 
the  world  upon  this  subject."  Members  are  not 
allowed  to  join  secret  societies. 

Although  a  high  school  was  founded  by  the 
Brethren  in  Germantown  as  early  as  1762,  educa- 
tion has  not,  until  very  recently,  had  much  favor 
with  them.  The  Annual  Meeting,  so  recently  as 
1853,  declared  that  "colleges  are  a  very  unsafe 
place  for  a  simple  follower  of  Christ,  inasmuch 
as  they  are  calculated  to  lead  us  astray  from  the 
faith,  and  obedience  to  the  gospel"  (art.  28). 
Four  years  later,  in  answering  a  query  concern- 
ing the  contemplated   establishment  of   a  high 


school,  the  Annual  Meeting  declares  "  It  is  con- 
forming to  the  world.  The  apostle  Paul  says 
knowledge  puffeth  up  "  (art.  19).  And  the  next 
year  (1858)  the  question  was  debated,  "whether 
the  Lord  has  commanded  us  to  have  a  school  be- 
sides our  common  schools;  and,  if  it  is  not  com- 
manded of  the  Lord,  ought  we  to  have  one?" 
(Art.  51.)  But  in  18(11  a  flourishing  high  school 
was  established  in  Ohio  by  Elder  James  Quin- 
ter :  and  there  are  now  three  colleges  under  the 
control  of  Brethren,  though  not  officially  con- 
nected with  the  society;  namely,  at  Huntingdon, 
Penn.,  established  1870;  at  Ashland,  O.,  estab- 
lished 1878  ;  and  at  Mount  Morris,  111.,  established 
1879.  The  catalogues  for  1881-82  give  the  total 
number  of  students  in  all  the  departments  as  695. 
The  usual  classical  and  scientific  courses  are  pur- 
sued. To  these  three  colleges  should  be  added 
the  normal  school  at  Bridgewater,  Va.  The  co- 
education of  the  sexes  is  regarded  "  as  the  only 
true  method  of  education  ;  "  but  the  principles  of 
the  Brethren  as  to  plainness  in  dress  are  insisted 
upon,  both  for  teachers  and  pupils.  "  Dresses  are 
plain,  without  tucks,  ruffles,  etc.  Gay  attire  and 
jewelry  are  prohibited "  (Mount-Morris  College 
Catalogue).  But  the  Brethren  continue  to  bear 
testimony  against  the  establishing,  "  under  any 
pretext  or  color  whatever,  theological  schools  or 
theological  departments  of  schools  or  colleges " 
(Annual  Meeting,  1882,  art.  10).  The  same  meet- 
ing approves  of  Sunday  schools  as  "  promotive  of 
good;"  but  "  the  unnecessary  appendage  of  Sim- 
day-school  conventions  "  is  declared  to  be  "  con- 
trary to  the  principles  of  the  gospel,  and  contrary 
to  the  Scriptures"  (art.  22). 

The  first  paper  in  the  interests  of  the  society, 
a  monthly  called  The  Gospel  Visitor,  was  pub- 
lished by  Henry  Kurtz,  in  1*51,  at  Poland,  O. ; 
the  next,  a  weekly  called  The  Christian  Family 
Companion,  in  1861,  by  Henry  Holsinger,  at  Ty- 
rone,   Penn.       Their    present    publications    are, 

(1)  The  Primitive  Christian,  Huntingdon,  Penn., 

(2)  The  Brethren  at  Work,  Mount  Morris,  111.,  and 

(3)  Lhr  Brwlerbote,  a  German  monthly,  Grundy 
Centre,  Io.  There  is  also  published  a  Sunday- 
school  paper  at  Huntingdon,  Penn.  The  Vindi- 
cator, the  organ  of  the  Old-Order  Brethren,  is 
published  at  Kinsey's  Station,  O. ;  and  The  J'ro- 
qressire  Christian,  the  organ  of  the  Progressives, 
at  Berlin,  Penn. 

The  Sieben  Taeger,  or  German  Seventh-day  Bap- 
tists, are  a  secession  from  the  Tunkers.  They  are 
now  nearly  extinct  as  a  denomination,  but  at  one 
time  existed  in  considerable  numbers  at  Ephrata, 
Lancaster  County,  Penn.,  where,  under  Conrad 
Beissel,  they  formed  »  monastic  community  in 
1732;  and  colonies  were  afterwards  formed  near 
York,  Bedford,  and  Snow  Hill.  Beissel,  a  native 
of  Germany,  came  to  this  country  in  1720,  and 
settled  at  Mill  Creek,  where  he  was  baptized  by 
Peter  Becker,  the  Tunker  minister  of  the  Ger- 
mantown church,  in  1725.  He  published  a  pam- 
phlet protesting  against  the  change  of  the  sabbath 
from  the  seventh  to  the  first  day  of  the  week,  and 
also  advocating  celibacy  as  a  higher  order  of 
Christian  life.  Owing  to  the  disturbance  and 
opposition  which  these  views  occasioned,  he  with- 
drew from  the  society,  and  led  a,  solitary  life  on 
the  banks  of  the  Cocolico  River,  where  he  was 
soon  joined  by  a  number  of  those  who  shared  his 
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views.  In  1728,  still  living  in  solitary  cottages 
or  cells,  they  organized  a  distinct  society,  which 
soon  assumed  a  monastic  character ;  and  several 
buildings  were  erected  at  Ephrata  for  the  use 
of  the  order.  There  was  at  first  a  community  of 
goods;  but  this  was  afterwards  partially  aban- 
doned, only  the  donations  to  the  society,  and  the 
labor  of  the  inmates  of  the  cloisters,  being  re- 
garded as  common  stock.  Celibacy  was  enjoined 
upon  those  living  in  the  cloisters,  and  was  recom- 
mended to  all  others,  but  not  absolutely  required. 
They  adopted  a  garb  similar  to  that  of  the  Capu- 
chins, and,  upon  entering  the  order,  assumed 
monastic  names.  Beissel  took  the  name  of  Fried- 
sam  (Peaceable),  to  which  the  Brethren  added 
that  of  Gottrecht  (Godright),  and  also  gave  him 
the  title  of  Spiritual  Father.  Israel  Eckerlin 
(Onesimus)  was  the  first  prior  (Yorsteher).  In 
1710  the  cloisters  contained  thirty-six  single  breth- 
ren and  thirty-five  sisters  ;  and  the  members  liv- 
ing in  the  neighborhood  swelled  the  numbers  of 
the  Order  of  the  Solitary  to  nearly  three  hundred. 
After  the  battle  of  Brandywine  (1777),  one  of 
the  building's  was  used  as  a  hospital  for  the 
wounded  soldiers.  The  society  derived  its  sup- 
port from  the  products  of  various  mills  (paper, 
grist,  oil,  fulling,  etc.),  together  with  the  labor  of 
the  members  upon  the  farm  and  in  various  occu- 
pations within  the  cloister,  especially  printing. 
Their  printing-press  became  quite  famous.  The 
Martyr-Book  {Der  Blulige  Schall  Plalz,  etc.),  trans- 
lated by  them  from  the  Dutch  for  the  Mennon- 
ites,  and  printed  in  174S,  a  large  folio  of  1,512 
pages,  is  pronounced  by  Mr.  S.  \V.  Pennypacker 
'Pennsylvania  Magazine  of  History,  vol.  v.  p. 
276)  "  the  noblest  specimen  of  American  colonial 
bibliography."  Nearly  forty  years  before  Robert 
Kaikes  established  his  sabbath  school  in  Glouces- 
ter, Ludwig  Hacker,  the  teacher  of  the  common 
school  at  Ephrata,  established  a  school  for  reli- 
gious instruction  on  sabbath  afternoons.  The  so- 
ciety flourished  for  nearly  fifty  years,  or  until  the 
death  of  Beissel,  which  occurred  in  1768.  lie  was 
succeeded  by  Peter  Miller,  a  man  of  great  learn- 
ing, who,  on  arriving  in  Philadelphia  in  1730.  was 
ordained  by  the  Scotch  synod  (Morgan  Edwards 
says  "by  the  Dutch  Presbyterians"),  but  was 
received  into  the  society  at  Ephrata  in  1735, 
where  he  continued  till  his  death,  in  1796.  He 
was  a  man  of  great  learning  and  sincere  piety ; 
but  before  his  death  the  society  began  to  decline, 
and  there  are  now  but  few  members,  held  together 
mainly  by  the  property  which  is  vested  in  the 
society.  This  consists  of  about  eighty  acres  of 
the  original  tract,  with  the  old  dilapidated  clois- 
ters. There  is  also  a  large  cloister  still  remain- 
ing at  Snow  Hill,  but  having  at  the  present  time 
only  six  inmates. 

The  Tunkers  are  often  confounded  with  the 
other  peace  sects,  in  Pennsylvania,  of  German 
origin,  especially  with  the  Mennonites,  the  Amish, 
Schwenckf elders,  etc.;  but  they  have  no  historical 
connection,  and  differ  from  them  in  some  impor- 
tant particulars.  The  Mennonites  and  the  Amish 
baptize  by  pouring  (see  art.  Mennonites).  The 
Schwenckfelders  do  not  observe  the  sacraments, 
though  recently  some  attempt  has  been  made  to 
introduce  them.  This  society  was  founded  in 
Silesia  by  Kaspar  Schwenckf'eld  von  Ossing,  a 
nobleman,  and  counsellor  to  the  Duke  of  Signitz. 


He  was  a  very  learned  and  pious  man  ;  but  differ- 
ing from  Luther  upon  the  nature  of  the  Eucharist, 
the  efficacy  of  the  Divine  Word,  and  the  human 
nature  of  Christ,  he  was  opposed  by  the  Protes- 
tants as  well  as  by  the  Catholics.  He  died  in  1562. 
His  followers  were  also  opposed  and  persecuted ; 
and  many  of  them,  during  the  next  century,  took 
refuge  in  Saxony.  In  1734  a  number  of  families 
emigrated  to  Pennsylvania,  and  settled  in  Mont- 
gomery and  the  neighboring  counties.  For  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years  they  have  held,  each  year, 
a  festival  (Ged'achtnistag)  in  grateful  memory  of 
their  arrival.  They  have  but  five  or  six  churches, 
all  of  them  in  Montgomery  and  the  adjoining 
counties,  and  number  about  two  hundred  families. 
The  doctrines,  government,  and  discipline  of  the 
Schwenckfelders  in  many  respects  resemble  those 
of  the  Friends,  whom  they  also  resemble  in  intel- 
ligent and  pious  zeal,  leading  sober,  honest,  peace- 
ful, and  industrious  lives. 

Lit.  —  Felbinger  :  Dos  Christliche  Handbiich- 
lein,  first  published,  Amsterdam  and  Franckfurt, 
in  1651,  discusses  the  Pietistic  movements  out  of 
which  the  Tunkers  sprung;  also  Max  Gobel : 
History  of  Christian  Life  (Geschichte  des  clirisilichen 
Lebens,  etc.)  in  the  Rhenish  Evangelical  Churches, 
Coblenz,  1(352-62,  3  vols.;  Alexander  Mack: 
(1)  Rites  and  Ordinances  (Rechte  und  Ordnungen), 
a  Conversation  between  a  Father  and  Son,  (2)  An- 
swers tu  the  Searching  Questions  (Grundforschende 
Fragen)  of  Eberhard  Ludwig  O ruber.  Both  of 
these  were  translated  by  Blingluff,  1810,  revised 
by  Elder  Henry  Kurtz,  Columbiana,  O.,  1867. 
The  first  contains  a  short  preface ;  and  the  sec- 
ond, an  appendix  upon  Feet-washing,  by  his  son, 
Alexander  Mack,  jun.  Both  of  these,  with  Fel- 
bixger's  Handb'dcKlein,  were  reprinted  by  Samuel 
Saur,  Baltimore,  1799.  The  younger  Mack  also 
published  Apologie  and  An/tang •  zum  Wiederlegten 
Wiederlaufer,  Ephrata,  178s.  Morgan  Edwards  : 
Materials  towards  a  History  of  American  Baptists, 
Philadelphia,  part  iv.,  1770;  Kupp  :  History  of 
Lancaster  County,  Penn.,  part  ii.  chap.  0;  Minutes 
of  the  Annual  Meetings  of  the  Brethren,  from 
1788  ;  Howard  Miller  :  Record  of  the  Faithful, 
Lewisburg,  Penn.,  1882;  R.  II.  Miller:  Doc- 
trines of  the  Brethren  defended,  Indianapolis,  1876  ; 
Brothers  Lamech  and  Agrippa  :  Chronicon  Epra- 
tense,  published  at  the  cloister  in  Ephrata,  1786; 
Brother  Ezekiel  Langmaster  :  Leben  und  Wan- 
del  (an  autobiography),  Ephrata,  1S26.  See  also 
arts,  by  Rev.  Christian  Endress  and  Redmond 
CoxTiNUHAU,  in  Memoirs  (1827)  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Historical  Society,  vol.  ii.  part  1;  by  Dr. 
W.  M.  Fahnestock  (a  Tunker),  in  Hazzard's 
Register,  vol.  xv.  No.  375;  and  by  Professor  Sei- 
denstickek,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  in  the 
Century  Magazine,  December,  1881,  and  in  Der 
Deutche  Pionier,  Cincinnati,  18S3,  beginning  with 
the  January  number ;  also  the  valuable  collection 
of  books  relating  to  the  history  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Germans,  made  by  A.  IT  Cassel,  and  now 
in  the  possession  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Penn- 
sylvania. For  the  Schwenckfelders  see,  besides 
the  numerous  writings  of  Schwenckfeld  and  the 
Erlauterung,  the  History  of  Kaspar  von  Schwenck- 
feld (Aurfidirliche  Geschichte)  by  Kadelbach, 
Lauban,  i860  ;  General  Record  of  Schwenckfelders, 
compiled  by  Reuben  Kriebel,  with  Preface  by 
C.  Heydrick,  1879.         William  c.  cattell. 
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TURIBIUS,  Alphonso,  a  saint  of  the  Homan- 
Catholic  Church;  was  b.  in  Spain,  Nov.  16,  153s ; 
(I.  in  .Santa,  Peru,  Nov.  L'l),  1606.  lie  entered  the 
service  of  the  state ;  was  appointed  president  of 
Grenada  by  King  Philip  II.,  and  in  10S1  arch- 
bishop of  Lima,  although  he  was  slid  a  layman. 
He  greatly  distinguished  himself  in  the  manage- 
ment of  his  diocese,  and  is  said  to  have  raised  one 
person  from  the  dead,  and  wrought  other  mira- 
cles. His  remains,  which  are  interred  at  Lima,  are 
said  to  still  possess  miraculous  qualities.  He  was 
beatified  by  Innocent  XI.  in  1679,  and  canonized 
bv  Benedict  XIII.  in  17-6.  nki'Iiuckuu. 

"TURKEY.  The  Turkish  tribes  coming  from 
Central  Asia  accepted  Mohammedanism  when 
they  came  in  contact  with  it.  The  Ottoman 
Turks  founded  a  Mohammedan  Empire,  ami  car- 
ried on  their  wars  in  the  name  of  the  Prophet. 
"When  Sultan  Selim  conquered  Egypt,  he  brought 
away  the  last  of  the  caliphs  of  the  family  of 
Koreish,  and  held  him  as  a  prisoner  at  Constanti- 
nople until  he  ceded  to  him  his  rights  as  caliph,  or 
Imam-ul-Musxilinin.  Since  that  time  the  Ottoman 
sultans  have  claimed  to  be  caliphs,  or  successors 
of  the  Prophet;  and  their  claim  has  been  generally 
recognized  by  orthodox  Mohammedans,  on  account 
of  their  ability  to  maintain  it,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  Prophet  himself  declared  that  the  caliph 
must  be  of  his  own  family.  Under  these  caliphs 
of  Constantinople,  the  constitution  of  the  govern- 
ment has  been  strictly  Mohammedan.  The  law 
has  been  that  of  the  Hheraat.  This  law  is  based 
upon  the  Koran,  the  religious  traditions,  and  the 
decisions  of  the  distinguished  doctors  of  the  Mo- 
hammedan law.  The  Sultan  is  in  all  things  abso- 
lutely supreme  ;  but  he  is  expected  to  consult  the 
Sheik-ul-Islam,  an  officer  appointed  b}'  himself,  in 
regard  to  any  doubtful  question.  The  Sheik-ul- 
hlarn  may  give  an  answer  himself,  or  he  may 
consult  the  I'lema,  i.e.,  the  learned  doctors  of  the 
law  under  him.  This  religious  constitution  of 
the  Ottoman  Empire  has  stood  in  the  way  of  any 
real  reform  in  the  government.  Every  thing  is 
sacrificed  to  the  interests  of  the  caliphate.  The 
Koran  declares  that  any  Mohammedan  who  may 
deny  his  faith  shall  be  put  to  death ;  and  there 
has  consequently  never  been  any  such  thing  as 
religious  liberty  possible  in  Turkey,  although,  at 
times  since  the  Crimean  war,  conversions  to  Chris- 
tianity have  been  tolerated  mi  account  of  the 
vigorous  action  of  the  English  Government  in 
defence  of  the  few  converts. 

When  the  Turks  conquered  the  country,  they 
found  already  established  in  it  a  number  of  Chris- 
tian churches,  as  well  as  communities  of  Jews  and 
Pagans.  In  Egypt  was  the  Coptic  Church  ;  in 
Asia,  the  Armenian,  the  Catholic,  the  Syriac,  the 
Orthodox  or  Greek  ;  in  Europe,  the  Greek  and  the 
Roman  Catholic.  The  majority  of  the  adherents 
of  these  churches  refused  to  become  Mohamme- 
dans, and  it  was  impossible  to  destroy  them:  so  the 
Turks  applied  to  them  the  third  principle  of  the 
Koran,  and  allowed  them  to  pay  tribute,  and  live 
in  the  country  as  aliens.  The  church  organiza- 
tions and  hierarchies  were  maintained  and  used 
by  the  Turks  as  means  of  more  easily  governing 
the  people.  Certain  privileges  and  rights  were 
conferred  upon  them  by  imperial  firmans.  The 
patriarchs  and  bishops  were  appointed  by  the 
joint  action  of  the  Church  and  the  Government, 


and  were,  in  fact,  officers  of  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment quite  as  much  as  of  the  Church.  They  had 
civil  as  well  as  ecclesiastical  authority  over  their 
flocks,  and  were  sometimes  the  instruments  of 
Turkish  oppression,  sometimes  oppressors  them- 
selves, and  sometimes  the  protectors  of  the  Chris- 
tians. The  idea  of  the  Turk  was,  that,  by 
controlling  the  ecclesiastical  organization,  he 
could  control  the  people  more  easily  than  if  he 
dealt  with  them  as  individuals.  This  was  true; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  in  so  doing  he  prepared 
the  way  for  the  destruction  of  his  empire.  This 
system  has  enabled  the  different  nationalities  of 
the  empire  to  maintain  a  separate  existence,  to 
keep  up  national  feeling,  and  to  resist  Moham- 
medan propagandism.  The  Turks  have  at  last 
begun  to  appreciate  this ;  and  of  late  years  the 
authority  of  the  Christian  ecclesiastics  has  been 
curtailed,  and  efforts  have  been  made  to  do 
away  with  the  special  privileges  accorded  to  the 
churches.  The  churches  have  vigorously  resisted, 
and  have  been  supported  in  this  by  the  European 
powers.  There  are  now  in  Constantinople,  offi- 
cially recognized  by  the  Porte,  Patriarchs  of  the 

I  Armenian,  Catholic  Armenian,  Latin,  and  Ortho- 
dox churches,  the  Exarch  of  the  Bulgarian  Church, 
the  Vekil  of  the  Protestants,  and  the  Haham- 
Bashi  of  the  Jews.  Except  the  Catholics  and 
Protestants,  these  religious  bodies  have  done 
nothing  since  the  Turkish  conquest  to  propagate 
their  faith  ;  but  their  hostility  to  each  other  has 
been  almost  as  great  as  their  hatred  of  the  Turks. 
]'rtite:-lant  JSFissiomt.  —  The  Protestant  Reforma- 
tion in  Europe  was  not  without  influence  in  Tur- 
key, and  some  of  the  highest  ecclesiastics  of  the 
Orthodox  Church  were  more  or  less  in  symjnathy 
with  it.  But  the  people  were,  too  ignorant  and 
too  isolated  to  be  reached  by  any  movement  from 
without;  and  Protestantism  was  practically  un- 
known to  theni  until  the  establishment  of  Prot- 
estant missions  in  Turkey ,  early  in  the  present 
century.  These  missions  have  been  confined  al- 
most exclusively  to  the  Jews  and  the  Oriental 
Christians.  There  are  now  (1.S83)  twenty-five  socie- 
ties engaged  in  this  work,  —  the  ( liurch  Mission- 
ary Society,  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel,  the  London  .lews  Society,  the  Established 
Church  of  Scotland,  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland, 
the    Irish    Presbyterian    Mission,    the    Palestine 

[  Church  Missionary  Society,  the  British  Syrian 
School  Society,  the  Lebanon  Schools  Committee, 
the  Society  for  promoting  Female  Education  in 
the  East,  the  Whately  Schools  Society  in  Egypt. 
All  of  these  are  British  organizations;  and  in 
addition  to  these,  there  are  several  independent 
enterprises,  mostly  schools,  conducted  by  the  Eng- 
lish. The  American  societies  are  the  American 
Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions, 
the  Presbyterian  Hoard  of  Missions,  the  Reformed 
Presbyterian  Mission,  the  United  Presbyterian 
Mission,  the  Methodist-Episcopal  Mission,  the 
Christian  (Campbellite)  Mission,  the  Society  of 
Friends  (American  and  English).  There  are  also 
a  number  of  publication  societies,  both  English 
and  American,  which  have  agents  in  Turkey,  or 
work  through  the  missionaries.  The  most  im- 
portant are  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society, 
the  American  Bible  Society,  the  American  Tract 
Society,  the  London  Religious  Tract  Society. 
The  German  missions  are  the  Kaiserswerth  Dea- 
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conesses,  the  Krishona  Missions,  and  the  Jerusa- 
lem Verein.  These  societies  employ  about  450 
missionaries  and  assistant  missionaries,  and  about 
1,300  native  assistants.  The  -whole  number  of 
Protestants  in  Turkey  is  estimated  at  40,000,  of 
whom  about  If), 000  are  communicants.  Details 
cannot  be  given  in  the  space  allowed  for  this  arti- 
cle in  regard  to  all  of  the  societies,  but  the  more 
important  ones  merit  special  attention.  First  of 
all  stands  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners 
for  Foreign  Missions,  which  originally  represent- 
ed the  Presbyterian,  Dutch  Reformed,  and  Con- 
gregational churches  of  America,  but  since  1S7() 
only  the  last.  The  work  of  this  board  in  Turkey 
was  commenced  in  1819,  when  two  missionaries, 
Messrs.  Fisk  and  Parsons,  were  sent  out  to  be- 
gin work  at  Jerusalem.  This  mission  was  never 
fairly  established,  but  in  1823  the  Syrian  mission 
was  commenced  at  Beyrout.  The  Armenian  mis- 
sion was  founded  at  Constantinople  in  1831,  and 
the  Jewish  mission  in  1832,  the  Assyrian  mission 
in  1849,  and  the  Bulgarian  in  1858.  Several 
missionaries  have  at  times  been  appointed  to  work 
among  the  Mohammedans,  but  without  any  per- 
manent result.  The  board  has  now  four  distinct 
missions  in  Turkey, — the  European,  Western, 
Central,  and  Eastern  Turkey  missions ;  and  its 
work  is  chiefly  among  the  Armenians,  Bulgari- 
ans, and  Greeks.  The  missionaries  at  first  had 
no  intention  of  establishing  an  independent  Prot- 
estant church  in  Turkey,  but  sought  rather  to 
reform  the  existing  Christian  churches.  The 
peculiar  constitution  of  the  Turkish  Empire, 
which  not  only  gave  civil  power  to  the  patriarchs, 
but  treated  as  an  outlaw  every  person  not  belong- 
ing to  some  established  church,  together  with  the 
violent  animosity  of  the  ecclesiastics  against  evan- 
gelical teaching,  finally  forced  the  missionaries  to 
found  a  Protestant  church,  or,  more  properly,  a 
Protestant  civil  community,  which  was  recognized 
by  the  Porte  in  1850,  through  the  influence  of 
England.  In  1nn2  the  American  Board  had  in 
Turkey  1.30  male  and  female  missionaries.  They 
also  supported,  wholly  or  in  part,  580  native 
pastors,  preachers,  teachers,  etc.  They  have  97 
churches,  with  0.720  communicants;  481  having 
been  added  during  the  year.  They  have  24  theo- 
logical and  high  schools,  18  high  schools  for  girls, 
379  common  schools,  with  about  15,000  pupils  in 
all.  They  have  printed  and  circulated,  since  the 
establishment  of  the  missions,  2,555,139  books, 
or  347,200,364  pages.  Two  colleges,  at  Aintab 
and  Kharpoot,  are  in  part  connected  with  the 
board. 

The  mission  to  Syria  was  transferred  by  the 
American  Board  in  1870  to  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  reports  the  following  statistics :  mis- 
sionaries, 33  ;  native  laborers,  155  ;  churches,  12  ; 
communicants,  877 ;  added  during  the  year,  58 ; 
theological  and  high  schools,  9 ;  high  schools  for 
girls,  3;  common  schools,  91;  pupils  in  all,  4,371; 
pages  printed  from  beginning,  200,713,217. 

The  United  Presbyterian  Mission  in  Egvpt  was 
founded  in  1851,  and  reports  the  following  statis- 
tics, Dec  31,  lssi  :  missionaries,  24;  native  la- 
borers, 140  ;  churches,  13  ;  communicants,  1,168  ; 
added  during  the  year,  205  ;  theological  and  high 
schools,  2;  high  schools  for  girls,  2;  common 
schools,  41 ;  pupils  in  all,  2,410  ;  volumes  of  books 
sold  during  year  1-ssl,  27,150.     .Most  of  the  print- 


ing for  this  mission  has  been  done  at  Beyrout,  and 
is  included  in  the  statistics  of  the  Syrian  mission. 
The  missions  to  the  Jews  in  Turkey  are  con- 
ducted by  the  London  Jews  Society,  which  has 

5  stations,  7  missionaries,  2  medical  missionaries, 

6  helpers,  and  6  schools;  the  church  of  Scotland, 
which  has  5  stations,  5  missionaries,  1  medical 
missionary,  6  helpers,  and  6  schools ;  the  Free 
Church  of  Scotland,  which  has  2  stations,  2  mis- 
sionaries, 2  helpers,  and  3  schools.  In  all  there 
are  four  organized  churches.  It  is  supposed  that 
the  wives  of  the  missionaries  are  not  included  in 
these  statistics,  as  they  are  in  those  which  precede 
them. 

The  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  has 
eleven  depots  and  depositories  in  Turkey,  with  a 
central  agency  at  Constantinople.  It  now  employs 
thirty-three  colportors.  It  commenced  work  in 
Turkey  about  1806.  It  has  circulated  the  Bible 
in  thirty-five  languages,  to  the  amount  of  1,958,804 
volumes.  The  American  Bible  Society  has  a  cen- 
tral agency  at  Constantinople. ,  Its  most  important 
branch  is  at  Beyrout;  but  it  operates  through  all 
the  stations  of  the  American  missions.  It  now 
employs  50  colportors.  It  circulates  the  Bible 
in  twenty-six  languages,  and  the  total  number 
of  volumes  circulated  since  1858  is  501,805. 

Both  of  these  societies  have  worked  in  such 
close  connection  with  the  missionary  societies, 
and  have  so  generally  depended  upon  the  mission- 
aries for  their  translations  and  for  the  work  of 
publication,  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  exactly 
how  large  a  proportion  of  the  volumes  reported 
above  is  included  in  the  statistics  already  given 
in  connection  with  the  missions.  Up  to  1858  the 
missionaries  acted  as  agents  of  the  American 
Bible  Society.  Robert  College  at  Constantinople, 
and  the  Syrian  Protestant  College  at  Beyrout,  are 
independent,  endowed  institutions,  not  connected 
with  any  missionary  society ;  but  they  are  the 
fruit  of  missionary  work.  Robert  College  has  17 
professors  and  instructors,  and  238  students.  Its 
course  of  instruction  is  similar  to  that  of  the  best 
American  colleges.  It  was  founded  in  1863.  The 
Syrian  Protestant  College  has  a  medical  depart- 
ment in  addition  to  its  college  course,  and  was 
founded  in  1865.  It  has  16  professors  and  in- 
structors, and  127  students.  These  colleges  are 
both  American  institutions,  and  in  both  the  lan- 
guage of  instruction  is  English.  Their  students 
represent  almost  all  the  languages,  religions,  and 
nationalities  of  the  East. 

The  real  influence  of  Protestant  missions  in 
Turkey  cannot  be  measured  by  any  such  statistics 
as  those  given  above.  It  has  "been  not  only  reli- 
gious, but  intellectual,  social,  and  political.  It  has 
modified  the  character  of  the  Oriental  churches, 
and  to  some  extent  reformed  them.  It  has  carried 
Western  ideas  and  Christian  civilization  into  the 
darkest  corners  of  the  empire.  Many  English 
statesmen  familiar  with  Turkish  affairs  have  de- 
clared that  American  missionaries  have  accom- 
plished more  for  the  regeneration  of  the  East 
than  all  other  influences  combined.  Lord  Strat- 
ford de  Redcliffe  and  Lord  Shaftesbury  may  be 
mentioned,  among  others,  as  having  expressed 
this  opinion. 

Roman-Catholic  Missions.  —  Neither  the  Roman- 
Catholic  authorities  nor  the  French  embassy  at 
Constantinople  are  ready  to  furnish  the  statistics 
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of  Roman-Catholic  missions  in  Turkey;  although 
an  offer  was  made  to  publish  what  they  might 
furnish,  without  note  or  comment.  Without  such 
statistics,  only  general  statements  can  be  niaile. 

All  Roman-Catholic  missions  in  Turkey  are 
political  agencies  of  the  French  Government,  and 
as  such  receive  pecuniary  aid  and  diplomatic,  sup- 
port, even  from  the  presentauti-clerical  government 
-of  France.  In  return  for  this  they  are  expected 
to  propagate  aud  sustain  French  influence  under 
all  circumstances.  So  far  as  my  observation  goes, 
the  principal  Catholic  organizations  represented 
in  Turkey  are  the  Lazarists,  Meehitarists,  Fran- 
ciscans. Dominicans,  Capuchins,  Carmelites,  Jesu- 
its, and  various  organizations  of  Sisters  of  Charity. 
For  many  years  past  they  have  made  but  little 
apparent  progress  in  "winning  converts  from  other 
Christian  churches,  and  they  have  not  attempted 
to  convert  Mohammedans. 

For  a  time  the  Bulgarians,  after  their  conversion 
to  Christianity,  inclined  toward  Rome :  but  they 
finally  united  with  the  Eastern  Church;  and  only 
a  small  body  of  Paulicians  are  now  Catholics. 
Since  the  commencement  of  the  conflict  between 
the  Bulgarians  and  the  Creek  Patriarch,  great 
efforts  have  been  made  to  win  the  Bulgarians  over 
to  Rome  ;  and,  since  the  expulsion  of  the  religious 
orders  from  France,  this  mission  has  been  largely 
re-enforced,  and  French  protection  has  been  of- 
fered to  converts,  especially  in  Macedonia.  The 
results  have  thus  far  been  small.  In  Bosnia, 
Herzegovina,  and  Albania,  there  is  a  strong  Catho- 
lic element ;  and  the  Austrian  Government  is 
doing  its  best  to  increase  its  influence,  thus  far 
with  no  other  effect  than  to  exasperate  the  popu- 
lation. Among  the  Greeks,  no  progress  has  been 
made  for  fifty  years.  There  is  a  rich  and  influ- 
ential Armenian  Catholic  Church  in  Turkey, 
which  during  the  last  century  suffered  terrible 
persecution  ;  but  this  church  has  during  the  past 
few  years  been  distracted  by  dissensions,  growing- 
out  of  an  effort,  on  the  part  of  Rome,  to  Latinize 
it.  Several  thousand  families  have  gone  back  to 
the  old  Armenian  Church. 

Among  the  Arabic-speaking  races,  the  Catholics 
have  won  over  many  of  the  Jacobites,  control  the 
Maronites  of  Syria,  have  some  influence  among 
the  Greeks  and  Copts,  and  of  course  maintain 
establishments  in  Tripoli  and  Tunis.  In  addition 
to  the  native  Catholics,  there  is  all  through  the 
empire  a  large  foreign  population,  which  is  gen- 
erally Roman  Catholic,  and  which  contributes  to 
the  support  of  the  missions.  In  fact,  much  of  the 
influence  of  this  faith  in  Turkey  has  always  come 
from  the  diplomatic,  consular,  and  commercial 
establishments  maintained  here  by  Catholic  coun- 
tries. The  native  Christians  have  always  been 
taught  to  feel,  that,  in  becoming  Catholics,  they 
became  in  some  sense  Europeans,  and  shared  in 
some  degree  the  honor  and  immunities  of  for- 
eigners. In  addition  to  these  social  and  political 
•advantages  afforded  to  converts,  the  Catholic  mis- 
sions have  founded  churches,  schools,  hospitals,  and 
orphanages,  monasteries,  convents,  and  seminaries. 
Their  schools  have  always  been  of  a  low  order; 
but  they  have  taught  the  French  language,  and 
such  accomplishments  as  took  the  fancy  of  the 
people.  Until  the  establishment  of  Protestant 
missions,  they  were,  no  doubt,  the  best  schools  in 
the  country.     Of  late  years,  whatever  progress 


has  been  made  has  been  due  chiefly  to  the  work 
of  the  Sisters  of  Charity  in  hospitals,  orphanages, 
schools,  and  house-to-house  visitation.  They  are 
to  be  found  everywhere  ;  and,  although  generally 
ignorant  and  bigoted,  they  are  indefatigable  work- 
ers, well  trained  to  obedience,  self-sacrificing,  and 
wholly  devoted  to  these  works  of  Christian  charity. 

The  number  of  Roman-Catholic  missionaries 
in  the  empire,  native  and  foreign,  male  and  fe- 
male, including  the  ecclesiastics  of  the  native 
Catholic  churches,  cannot  be  less  than  ten  thou- 
sand. I  have  no  means  of  estimating  the  annual 
expenditure,  but  the  Roman-Catholic  missions 
have  certainty  been  more  successful  than  the 
Protestant  in  "living  on  the  country."  They 
depend  much  less,  in  proportion  to  their  numbers, 
upon  foreign  aid. 

It  is  not  easy  for  a  Protestant  to  form  an  esti- 
mate of  the  success  of  Roman-Catholic  missions. 
They  have  no  doubt  planted  the  church  so  firmly 
in  this  empire,  that  it  can  stand  by  itself  without 
foreign  aid;  but  they  have  done  nothing  towards 
converting  the  Mohammedans,  and  have  made  no 
progress  in  winning  over  the  Oriental  churches  to 
a  union  with  Rome.  They  have  not  essentially 
weakened  these  churches,  nor  have  they  made 
converts  enough  to  enter  into  any  rivalry  with 
them.  They  will  not  advance  farther,  unless, 
as  in  the  case  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  the 
country  falls  under  the  control  of  some  Catholic 
power.  GEORGE  WASHBURN 

(President  of  Robert  College,  Constantinople). 

TURLUPINS,  The,  a  sect  of  the  latter  part  of 
the  fourteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth 
centuries,  which  was  quite  numerous  in  Paris 
and  in  the  province  of  Isle-de-France.  It  held 
private  meetings,  at  which,  in  order  to  represent 
paradise,  the  members  threw  aside  their  garments. 
They  had  the  appearance  of  holiness  and  earnest- 
ness. Gregory  XI.  in  1373  urged  the  king  of 
France  to  support  the  Dominicans  against  the 
Turlupins ;  and,  when  they  spread  to  Savoy,  a 
similar  appeal  was  likewise  sent  to  Duke  Ama- 
deus.  Gerson  attributes  to  them  the  same  doc- 
trines that  were  advocated  by  the  Brethren  of  the 
Free  Spirit.  C.  SCHMIDT. 

TURNER,  Daniel,  was  b.  at  Blackwater  Park, 
near  St.  Albans,  March  1,  1710;  and  d.  at  Abing- 
don, Berkshire,  Sept.  5,  179s ;  Baptist  pastor  at 
Reading,  1741,  and  from  1748  at  Abingdon.  He 
published  Short  Meditations,  1771,  and  two  other 
prose  works;  Dioine  Songs,  Hymns,  etc.,  1747; 
and  Poems,  Devotional  and  Moral,  1794.  Four  of 
his  hymns  appeared  in  Ash  and  Evans's  Col- 
lection, 1769,  and  eight  in  Rippon's,  1787.  Several 
of  them  have  been  widely  popular,  and  are  still 
in  use.  F.  M.  bird. 

TURNER,  Francis,  English  prelate,  d.  Nov.  2, 
1700.  He  was  graduated  at  New  College,  Oxford, 
April  14, 1659  ;  proceeded  D.D.,  1669  ;  was  master 
of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  April  11,  1670 ; 
dean  of  Windsor,  1083;  bishop  of  Rochester, 
Nov.  11,  1G83;  translated  to  Ely,  Aug.  23,  1684. 
On  May  18,  1688,  he  joined  Archbishop  Sancroft 
and  five  other  bishops  in  refusing  to  read  James 
II. 's  Declaration  for  Liberty  of  Conscience,  and  was 
with  them  committed  to  the  Tower,  June  8,  but 
acquitted  June  29.  Subsequently  refusing  to 
take  the  oath  to  William  and  Mary  on  their  as- 
cension to  the  throne,  he  was  suspended  March, 
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1G89,  and  deprived  Feb.  1,  1691.  He  then  went 
into  retirement.  He  published  Vindication  of  the 
late  Archbishop  Bancroft  and  his  Brethren;  Brief 
Memoirs  <>f  Nicholas  Farrar,  2d  ed.,  1837. 

TURNER,  James,  Presbyterian,  b.  in  Bedford 
County,  Va.,  May  7, 1759  ;  d.  at  New  London,  Jan. 
8,  1828,  where  he  had  been  pastor  since  July  28, 
1792.  His  contemporary  fame  as  a  preacher  was 
very  great.  See  Sprague's  Annals,  iii.  581-585; 
Gillett  :  History  Presbyterian  Church,  vol.  i. 

TURNER,  Samuel  Hulbeart,  D.D.,  Episcopa- 
lian ;  b.  in  Philadelphia,  Jan.  23,  1790 ;  d.  in  New- 
York  City,  Dec.  21,  1861.  He  was  graduated  at 
the  university  of  Pennsylvania,  1807 ;  entered  the 
ministry;  settled  at  Chestertown,  Md.,1812;  pro- 
fessor of  historic  theology  in  the  General  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  New  York,  1818,  and  from  1821 
till  his  death,  professor  of  biblical  learning.  He 
was  a  sound  and  able  commentator.  He  trans- 
lated, with  Bishop  Whittingham  Jahn's  Introduc- 
tion to  the  Old  Testament  (N.Y.,  1827),  and  Planck's 
Introduction  to  Sacred  Philology  and  Interpretation 
(1834)  ;  wrote  commentaries  upon  the  Greek  text 
of  Hebrews  (1852,  3d  ed.,  1859),  Romans  (1853. 
3d  ed.,  1859),  Ephesians  (1856),  Galatians  (1856, 
2d  ed.,  1860)  ;  .prepared  Companion  to  the  Book  of 
Genesis,  1841 ;  Biographical  Notices  of  some  of  the 
most  Distinguished  Jewish  Rabbles,  and  Translations 
of  Portions  of  their  Commentaries  and  other  Works, 
1817 ;  Thoughts  on  the  Origin,  Character,  and  Inter- 
pretation of  Scripture  Prophecy,  1852  ;  Teachings 
of  the  Muster,  1858 ;  Spiritual  Things  compared 
with  Spiritual,  or  Gospels  and  Acts  illustrated  by 
Parallel  References,  1859 ;  The  Gospels  according 
to  the  Ammonian  Sections  and  the  Tables  of  Euse- 
bius,  1861.     See  his  Autobiorp-aphy,  1862. 

TURRETINI,  or  TURRET  IN,  the  name  of  sev- 
eral distinguished  theologians  of  the  Reformed 
Church,  whose  ancestor  Francesco  emigrated  in 
1579  from  Lucca  to  Geneva,  for  religious  consid- 
erations.—  I.  Benedict,  was  b.  in  Zurich,  1588; 
became  successively  pastor  (1612)  and  professor 
of  theology  (1618)  in  Geneva;  d.  [March  4],  1631. 
He  took  a  prominent  part  at  the  synod  of  Alais 
(1620),  which  introduced  the  decrees  of  the  synod 
of  Dort  into  France.  He  left  behind  him  a  num- 
ber of  sermons,  and  especially  a  Defence  de  la 
fdelite  des  traductions  de  la  Bible  faites  a  Geneve, 
Geneva,  1618-20,  2  vols.  — II.  Francois,  son  of  the 
preceding,  a  distinguished  representative  of  Cal- 
vinism; was  b.  in  Geneva,  [Oct.  17],  1023;  d.  there 
[Sept.  28],  1687.  After  studying  at  Geneva,  Ley- 
den,  Paris  (where  he  heard  Gassendi),  Montauban, 
and  Nismes,  he  became  pastor  of  the  Italian  con- 
gregation in  Geneva,  and  in  1653  professor  of 
theology.  He  is  specially  known  for  his  zealous 
opposition  to  the  theology  of  Saumur,  as  the  ear- 
nest champion  of  the  strictest  orthodoxy  of  the 
canons_  of  Dort,  and  as  one  of  the  authors  of  the 
Helvetic  Consensus.  He  sternly  opposed  his  more 
liberal  colleagues,  Mestrezat  and  Louis  Tronchin, 
and  exercised  a  preponderating  influence  upon  the 
Genevan  ministry  of  his  day.  His  principal  work 
p,his  Theological  Institutes,  Institutio  theologiw 
Llenchcte  in  qua  status  controversial  perspicue  ex- 
pomtur,  prcecipua  Orthodoxorum  argumenta  propo- 
nuntur  el  vindicantur  el  fontes  solutionum  aperiuntur, 
Geneva,  1679-85,  2d  ed.,  1688,  3  vols.,  new  edition, 
Edinburgh,  1817-48. -III.  Jean  Alphonse,  [also 
called  "  Turretin  the  Younger  "],  son  of  the  pre- 


ceding, representative  of  a  more  moderate  theolo- 
gy than  his  father's,  an  advocate  of  ecclesiastical 
union,  and  the  most  distinguished  theologian  of 
his  name ;  was  b.  [Aug.  24],  1674,  in  Geneva,  where 
he  d.  May  1,  1737.  He  studied  theology  under 
Louis  Tronchin,  in  his  native  city,  and  in  1691 
visited  Holland,  studying  at  Leyden,  and  in  1692, 
England,  studying  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and 
enjoying  the  society  of  the  first  men  of  the  time, 
—  Burnet,  Tillotson,  Wake,  etc.  On  his  return 
to  Geneva,  in  his  twenty-second  year,  he  was  made 
pastor  of  the  Italian  congregation,  and  in  1697 
professor  of  church  history.  His  lectures  were 
published  in  1734.  At  Tronchin's  death,  in  1705, 
he  was  transferred  to  the  chair  of  theology.  Tur- 
retin's  influence  as  a  pastor,  a  theologian,  and  a 
man,  was  very  great.  Plis  career  was  specially 
marked  by  the  successful  effort  to  modify  the 
strict  Calvinism  which  his  father  had  taught,  and 
an  attempt  to  promote  a  union  of  the  Reformed 
and  Lutheran  churches.  It  was  mainly  due  to 
his  efforts  that  the.  rule  was  abolished,  in  1706, 
requiring  ministers  to  subscribe  to  the  Helvetic 
Consensus,  with  the  words,  sic  sentio,  sic  profileor, 
sic  docebo  et  contrarium  non  docebo.  In  1725  the 
Consensus  was  finally  renounced.  As  regards 
ecclesiastical  union,  Turretin  was  led  to  interest 
himself  for  the  first  time  in  the  subject  in  1707, 
when  he  heard  that  Frederick  I.  of  Prussia,  who 
was  desirous  of  bringing  the  Lutheran  and  Re- 
formed churches  together,  sought  for  the  opinion 
of  the  Genevan  clergy  on  the  subject.  They  re- 
plied on  April  22,  in  a  document  drawn  up  by 
Turretin,  which  emphasized  the  points  of  agree- 
ment between  the  two  communions,  and  ex- 
pressed a  hearty  readiness  to  admit  Lutherans  to 
the  Lord's  Table  in  Reformed  churches.  Turretin 
was  thus  led  to  consider  the  distinction  between 
the  fundamental  and  non-fundamental  doctrines, 
of  Christianity,  and  to  incorporate  his  views  in  a 
volume  [English  translation,  A  Discourse  concern- 
ing the  Fundamental  Articles  in  Religion,  London, 
1720].  He  defines  the  fundamental  doctrines  to 
be  those  doctrines  "  a  knowledge  and  acceptance 
of  which  are  necessary  to  secure  the  grace  and 
salvation  of  God,"  and  urged  ecclesiastical  union 
on  the  basis  of  them.  The  work  was  attacked  by 
the  Jesuit  Francois  de  Pierre  (Lyons,  1728),  who 
urged  that  the  Reformed  churches,  with  such  an 
explanation,  had  no  further  reason  for  remaining 
outside  the  Catholic  Church.  This  work  of  Tur- 
retin formed  a  part  of  his  Nubes  testium  pro 
moderato  et  pacifico  de  rebus  theologicis  judicia  et 
instituenda  inter  Protestantes  concordia,  etc.,  1729. 
His  theology  appeared  in  2  vols.,  1737,  under  the 
title,  Cogitationes  et  dissertationes  theolog.,  etc. 
After  his  death,  there  appeared  Com.  theoretico- 
practicus  in  Ep.  ad  Thessal.  (Basel,  1739)  and  Proz- 
lectiones  ad  Ep.  Rom.,  cap.  xi.,  Gen.,  1741.  [See 
E.  de  Bude  :  Francois  et  J.  Alphonse  Turrettini, 
Lausanne,  1880,  2  vols.]  Dr.  ttiohas. 

TWESTEN,  August  Detlev  Christian,  b.  at 
Gliickstadt,  Holstein,  April  11,  1789 ;  d.  in  Berlin, 
Jan.  8,  1876.  He  studied  theology  at  Kiel  and 
Berlin,  and  was  appointed  professor  at  Kiel  in 
1814,  and  in  Berlin  in  1834.  He  was  a  pupil  of 
Schleiermacher ;  and  his  Vorlesungen  iiber  die  Dog- 
matik  der  evang.-luther.  Kirche  (Hamburg,  2  vols., 
unfinished,  vol.  i.  1826,  4th  ed.,  1838,  first  part 
vol.  ii.  1837)  forms  a  transition  from  the  stand- 
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point  of  his  master  to  the  strict  Lutheran  ortho- 
doxy. He  also  published  a  Loyik,  1831,  and 
Matthias  Flacius  lUyricus,  184-1. 

TWIN,  or  DWIN,  Councils  of.  Twin,  under 
Chosrov  II.,  became  tin.'  capital  of  Armenia,  and 
the  religious  centre  of  the  realm.  Eight  councils 
were  held  there.  The  First  Council,  "held  in  452, 
declared  Twin  the  seat  of  the  Catholicos.  The 
Second  Council  was  summoned  by  the  Catholicos, 
Nerses  II.,  in  527,  and  passe. 1  thirty-eight  canons, 
one  of  which  ordered  a  fast  of  one  week  every 
month.  The  Third  Council  was  held  under  Moses 
II.  in  551,  and  decreed  that  the  11th  nf  July,  553, 
should  begin  the  Armenian  era,  and  be  the"  New- 
Year's  Day  of  the  first  year.  The  Fourth  Council 
(596)  was  important  for  bringing  about  a  separa- 
tion between  the  Armenians  and  Georgians:  the 
latter,  unable  to  agree  upon  a  catholicos,  had 
requested  Moses  II.  to  appoint  one.  He  chose 
Cyrion,  who  decreed  the  acceptance  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Chalcedon.  The  Fourth  Council  took  up 
this  decree,  and  condemned  Cyrion  and  his  fol- 
lowers. This  act  was  the  occasion  of  much  con- 
troversy among  the  Armenians.  The  Fifth  Council 
was  held  under  Nerses  III.  in  (i!5;  condemned  all 
heretics,  and  especially  the  Council  of  Chalcedon 
and  its  supporters.  The  Sixth  ( 'ouncil  was  con- 
vened by  Nerses  III.  in  618,  and  the  seventh  by 
John  IV.  in  719.  The  latter  passed  thirty-two 
canons,  which  provided  that  the  altar  and  bap- 
tismal font  should  be  made  of  stone,  unleavened 
bread  and  unmixed  wine  should  be  used  in  the 
communion,  the  clause  "  Thou  that  wast  crucified 
for  us"  (&  aravpuddc  &C  ty""f),  in  the  Trisagion, 
should  be  sung  three  times  morning  and  evening, 
as  well  as  at  the  mass,  etc.  The  last  canon  strictly 
forbade  all  intercourse  with  the  Paulicians.  The 
Eighth  and  last  Council  was  held  in  726,  and 
condemned  Julian  Halicarnassensis,  his  follow- 
ers, and  his  writings.  H.  PETERHANN. 

TWISSE,  William,  D.D.,  by  action  of  Parlia- 
ment first  moderator  of  the  Westminster  Assembly 
of  Divines;  b.  at  Speenham-Land,  near  Newbury, 
Berkshire,  Lug.,  1575;  d.  in  London,  July  20, 
1616.  He  was  a  fellow  of  New  College,  Oxford. 
In  1604  he  proceeded  D.D.,  and  then  became 
chaplain  to  the  princess-palatine,  daughter  of 
James  I.  On  his  return  he  was  made  vicar  of 
Newbury,  and  so  remained  until  compelled  to 
leave  at  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War  ;  although 
he  had  been  offered  a  prebend's  stall  at  Winches- 
ter, several  other  preferments  in  the  Church  of 
England,  and  the  professorship  of  divinity  at 
Franeker,  Friesland.  He  was  of  German  descent, 
noted  as  a  high  Calvinist  of  the  supralapsarian 
school,  full  of  learning  and  speculative  genius, 
but  not  well  fitted  to  preside  over  such  an  assem- 
bly. He  distinguished  himself  by  his  writings 
against  Arminianism.  See  Opera,  Amsterdam, 
1652,  3  vols,  folio.  He  also  wrote,  The  morality 
of  the  Fourth  commandment  as  still  in  force  to  bind 
Christians,  London,  1041,  4to;  The  riches  of  God's 
love  unto  the  vessels  of  mercy  consistent  loith  his  abso- 
lute haired  or  reprobation  of  the  vessels  of  wrath, 
Oxford,  1053,  folio.  He  was  buried  in  St.  Peter's, 
Westminster ;  but  his  bones  were  dug  up,  by  order 
of  council,  Sept.  14,  1661,  and  thrown,  with  those 
of  several  other  persons,  into  a  pit  in  St.  Marga- 
ret's churchyard.  See  Neal  :  Hist.  Puritans, 
vol.  ii.  40. 


TYANA,  Apollonius  of.  See  Apollonius  of 
Tyana. 

TYANA,  the  Synod  of,  held  in  30s  in  Tyana, 
Cappadocia,  has  some  importance  in  the  history 
of  the  spread  of  the  Nicene  doctrine  of  the  co- 
essentiality  of  the  Son.  Eusebius  of  Cresarea 
in  Cappadocia,  Athanasius  of  Ancyra,  Gregory 
N'azianzen,  and  others,  were  present.  A  deputa- 
tion which  had  been  appointed  by  the  semi-Arians 
was  present,  and  professed  the,  Nicene  faith.  The 
synod  proposed  a  great  council  at  Tarsus  for  the 
renewed  affirmation  of  the  Nicene  faith,  but  it 
was  interdicted  by  the  Emperor  Valens.  See 
Sozomen,  vi.  12;  Socrates,  iv.  12;  Hefele  : 
ConcHienqeschichte,  i.  FKONMULLKK. 

TYCHONIUS,  d.  about  390;  belonged  to  the 
Donatist  sect,  though  without  giving  up  his  con- 
nection with  the  Catholic  Church,  for  which  rea- 
son he  was  violently  attacked  by  Parmeniauus  as 
a  traitor.  Of  his  writings,  we  have  only  one,  Liber 
de  septem  regulis  ;  but  as  the  first  attempt  at  form- 
ing a  theory  of  Christian  hermeneutics,  and  on 
account  of  the  influence  which  its  author  exer- 
cised on  Augustine,  it  is  of  great  interest.  It  was 
first  edited  by  Grynveus,  Basel,  1569,  and  best 
by  Gallandi,  in  his  Bibl.  Yet.  Pair.,  viii.  pp.  107- 

129.  ALBKECHT  VOGEL. 

TYCHSEN,  Oluf  Cerhadt,  b.  at  Tdnder,  Sles- 
wick,  Dec.  14,  1734;  d.  at  Rostock,  Dec.  30,  1815. 
He  was  educated  at  Altona  ;  studied  theology  and 
Oriental  languages  at  Halle ;  became  in  i759  a 
member  of  the  Kallenberg  missionary  institution 
for  the  conversion  of  Jews  and  Mohammedans, 
but  proved  very  unsuccessful  in  his  practical 
attempts  ;  and  was  in  1760  appointed  professor  of 
Oriental  languages  at  liiitzow,  whence  in  1789  he 
was  removed  to  Rostock.  lie  was  a  man  of  great 
learning,  but  without  judgment,  as  appears  from 
his  controversy  with  Kennicott  (Tentamen  de 
cariis  codicum  Hebr.  Veleris  Test.  MSS.  generi- 
bus,  Rostock,  1772),  with  Bayer  (Die  Unechtheit 
der  jiiilischen  Mim~en  mil  hebraischen  und  samari- 
tanischen  Buchstaben,  Rostock,  1779),  and  with 
others.  The  best  he  has  written  is  found  in  his 
Biitzowischen  Nebenstunden,  1766-69,  and  Introduc- 
tio  in  rem  numariam.  Muhainedanorum,  Rostock, 
1794 ;  which  latter  has  been  highly  praised  by 
De  Sacy.  His  life  was  written  by  IIartmann, 
Bremen,  1818-20,  4  vols.  arnui.d. 

TYLER,  Bennet,  D.D.,  Congregational  theo- 
logian (first  president  of  the  Theological  Insti- 
tute of  Connecticut,  now  located  at  Hartford)  ; 
b.  in  Middlebury  (then  a  part  of  Woodbury), 
Conn.,  July  10,  1783  ;  d.  at  East  Windsor,  Conn., 
May  14,  1858.  He  was  graduated  at  Yale  Col- 
lege in  1804  ;  spent  a  year  as  teacher  in  Weston, 
Conn.  ;  studied  theology  with  the  Rev.  Asahel 
Hooker  at  Goshen,  Conn.;  licensed  in  1806;  begun 
to  preach  in  FS07  at  South  Britain,  where  he  was 
ordained  in  180* ;  became  president  of  Dartmouth 
College  in  1822  ;  received  the  degree  of  D.D.  from 
Middlebury  College  the  same  year;  succeeded 
Dr.  Payson  as  pastor  of  Second  Congregational 
Church,  Portland,  Me.,  in  1828 ;  elected  president 
of  the  Theological  Institute  in  1833;  inaugurated 
May  13,  1834,  when  the  corner-stone  of  the  new 
edifice  was  laid  in  East  Windsor,  Conn.  ;  re- 
signed this  position  July  16,  1857,  and  died  sud- 
denly at  the  house  of  his  daughter,  from  a 
neuralgic  affection  in  the  head  and  lungs.     In 
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all  these  positions  Dr.  Tyler  was  successful ;  and 
though  much  of  his  public  life  was  spent  in  theo- 
logical controversy,  his  Christian  character  was 
recognized  even  by  his  opponents,  while  his 
friends  testify  as  to  "his  genial  temper,  unaffected 
candor,  genuine  humility,  and  cheerful  piety.  As 
a  teacher  of  theology  he  was  clear  in  statement, 
apt  in  meeting  objections,  and,  above  all,  success- 
ful in  making  his  pupils  feel  that  he  believed, 
felt,  and  lived  the  truth  he  taught  them. 

Dr.  Tyler's  name  has  been  conspicuous  in  con- 
nection with  a  theological  controversy  among 
the  Congregationalists  of  Connecticut,  which  was 
occasioned  by  a  discourse  of  N.  W.  Taylor,  D.D. 
(concio  ad  clerum,  General  Association,  1828),  pro- 
fessor in  the  recently  established  divinity  school 
of  Yale  College.  On  a  visit  to  Connecticut  in 
1829  (he  was  then  pastor  at  Portland),  Dr.  Tyler 
collected  the  pamphlets  which  had  been  issued  in 
the  controversy,  and  shortly  afterwards  began  a 
correspondence  with  Dr.  Taylor  (who  had  been  a 
classmate  at  Yale),  which  passed  into  a  public  dis- 
cussion, continuing  for  years,  and  finding  its  prac- 
tical issue  in  the  formation  of  the  Pastoral  Union 
of  Connecticut  (Sept.  10,  1833),  and  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Theological  Institute,  of  which  Dr. 
Tyler  became  president.  The  views  of  Dr.  Taylor 
were  regarded  by  those  who  took  this  step,  as 
"  dangerous  innovations ; "  and  the  Pastoral  Union 
was  organized  with  a  creed  which  left  no  room 
for  doubt  on  the  points  at  issue. 

The  germ  of  the  controversy  was  the  position, 
attributed  to  Dr.  Taylor,  "that  no  human  being 
can  become  depraved  but  by  his  own  act,  and  that 
the  sinfulness  of  the  race  does  not  pertain  to 
man's  nature."  In  connection  with  this,  regenera- 
tion was  regarded  as  the  act  of  man's  own  will  or 
heart;  and  the  primary  cause  of  this  right  choice 
was  found  in  self-love,  or  a  desire  of  the  greatest 
happiness.  Incidentally  there  was  involved  the 
question  whether  God  could  prevent  sin  in  a 
moral  system.  Dr.  Taylor's  statements  on  these 
points  have  been  qualified  by  himself  and  his 
friends,  and  some  of  his  views  now  find  few 
defenders.  There  is  less  uncertainty  as  to  Dr. 
Tyler's  views.  He  claimed  to  be  in  accord  with 
the  New-England  Calvinism,  represented  by  the 
two  Edwardses,  Bellamy,  Hopkins,  and  Dwight. 
His  position  on  the  doctrine  of  original  sin  was 
not  Augustinian  :  over  against  Dr.  Taylor  he 
asserted  depravity  of  nature  and  the  federal  head- 
ship of  Adam,  but  did  not  accept  immediate  im- 
putation. He  denied  the  self-determining  power 
of  the  will,  or  the  power  of  a  contrary  choice,  and 
would  not  limit  the  definition  of  sin  to  voluntary 
transgression  of  known  law.  He  accepted  the 
distinction  of  Edwards  between  natural  and  moral 
ability,  and  denied  most  resolutely  the  "  happiness 
theory."  By  discriminating  between  an  unlimited 
atonement  and  limited  redemption,  he  sought  to 
preserve  the  doctrine  of  individual  election.  On 
the  abstract  question  whether  God  could  prevent 
sin,  Dr.  Tyler  answered  in  the  affirmative.  Re- 
generation he  regarded  as  "effected,  not  by  moral 
suasion,  or  by  the  efficiency  of  any  means  what- 
ever, but  by  the  direct  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
changing  the  moral  disposition,  and  imparting  a 
new  spiritual  life  to  the  soul."  The  controversy, 
as  was  usual  at  that  time,  was  carried  on  with 
speculative  and  dogmatic  weapons ;  but  the  friends 


of  Dr.  Tyler  claim  that  he  was  eminently  scrip- 
tural in  his  arguments.  The  exegetieal  and  his- 
torical methods  of  our  present  day  have  strength- 
ened rather  than  weakened  the  defences  of  the 
system  which  Dr.  Tyler  represented,  though  some 
of  his  subordinate  positions  and  arguments  can- 
not now  be  maintained.  As  yet  nothing  has 
occurred  to  impeach  the  wisdom  of  Dr.  Tyler  and 
his  associates  "in  founding  the  Theological  Insti- 
tute of  Connecticut. 

In  later  times  Dr.  Tyler  became  engaged  in 
discussion  with  Dr.  Busfmell  (see  below),  and  his 
own  orthodoxy  was  called  in  question  before  the 
Pastoral  Union  in  1856.  From  this  -charge  he 
was  almost  unanimously  exonerated. 

Dr.  Tyler  not  only  contributed  largely  to  the 
theological  controversy  above  named,  but  pub- 
lished many  sermons  and  addresses,  and  contrib- 
uted many  articles  to  the  religious  periodicals  of 
the  day,  —  Christian  Sentinel,  Christian  Spectator, 
National  Preacher,  Connecticut  Magazine,  New- 
England  Panoplist,  etc.  His  style  is  forcible  and 
clear;  and  his  matter  always  manifests  the  grand 
old  Puritan  faith  in  a  personal  God  of  holiness. 

Lit. — Memoir  of  Bennet  Tyler,  by  Nahum 
Gale,  also  prefixed  to  Dr.  Tyler's  Lectures  on 
Theology,  Boston,  1859  ;  Dr.  Tyler  and  his  Theolo- 
gy, by  E.  A.  Lawrence  (New- England er),  1859  ; 
Bennet  Tyler,  by  A.  H.  Quint  (Congregational 
Quarterly),  1860  ;  The  Spirit  of  the  Pilgrim's  (1832- 
33)  contains  Dr.  Tyler's  articles  in  the  contro- 
versy with  Dr.  Taylor.  Compare  Letters  on  the 
New-Haven  Theology,  New  York,  Carter  and  Col- 
lier, 1837.  Dr.  Tyler  published,  also,  Memoir  of 
Asahcl  Neltleton,  Hartford,  1844  (several  other 
editions) ;  Letter  to  Dr.  Bushnell,  1843 ;  New- 
England  Revivals,  Boston,  1846 ;  Letters  to  Dr. 
Bushnell  (strictures  on  "  Christian  Nurture  ").  A 
volume  of  sermons,  Worth  of  the  Soul,  etc.,  was 
published  in  Boston  after  his  death,  last  edition, 

1873.  M.   B.   RIDDLE. 

TYNDALE,  William,  descended  from  an  ancient 
Northumbrian  family,  b.  1484,  most  probably  at 
North  Nibley,  Gloucestershire  ;  went  to  school  at 
Oxford,  and  afterwards  to  Magdalen  Hall  and 
Cambridge,  and  about  1520  became  tutor  in  the 
family  of  Sir  John  "Walsh,  at  Little  Sodbury  in 
Gloucestershire.  He  was  in  orders  ;  but  the  rec- 
ord of  his  ordination  has  not  yet  been  verified. 
Having  become  attached  to  the  doctrines  of  the 
Reformation,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  study 
of  the  Scriptures,  the  open  avowal  of  his  senti- 
ments in  the  house  of  Walsh,  his  disputes  with 
Roman- Catholic  dignitaries  there,  and  especially 
his  preaching,  excited  much  opposition,  and  led 
to  his  removal  to  London  (about  October,  1523), 
where  he  began  to  preach,  and  made  many  friends 
among  the  laity,  but  none  among  ecclesiastics. 
He  was  hospitably  entertained  at  the  house  of 
Sir  Humphrey  Monmouth,  and  also  pecuniarily 
aided  by  him  and  others  in  the  accomplishment 
of  his  purpose  to  translate  the  Scriptures  into 
the  vernacular.  Unable  to  do  so  in  England,  he 
set  out  for  the  Continent  (about  May,  1524),  and 
appears  to  have  visited  Hamburg  and  Witten- 
berg ;  but  the  place  where  he  translated  the  New 
Testament,  although  conjectured  to  have  been 
Wittenberg,  cannot  be  named  with  certainty.  It 
is,  however,  certain  that  the  printing  of  the  New 
Testament  in  quarto  was  begun  at  Cologne  (in 
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the  summer  of  1525),  and  completed  at  Worms, 
and  that  there  was  likewise  printed  an  octavo  edi- 
tion (both  before  the  end  of  that  year).  From  an 
entry  in  Spalatin's  Diary,  Aug.  11,  1520,  it  seems 
to  follow  that  he  continued  at  Worms  about  a 
year :  but  the  notices  of  his  connection  with  Her- 
mann von  dem  Busclie  and  the  University  of  Alar- 
burg  are  utterly  unwarranted  conjectures;  and, 
it  being  now  an  established  fact  that  Hans  Luft 
never  had  a  printing-press  at  Marburg,  the  colo- 
phon to  Tyndale's  translation  of  (ieuesis,  and  the 
titlepages  of  several  pamphlets  purporting  to  have 
been  printed  by  Luft  at  Marburg,  only  deepen  the 
seemingly  impenetrable  mystery  which  overhangs 
the  life  of  Tyndale  during  the  interval  between 
his  departure  from  Worms  and  his  linal  settle- 
ment at  Antwerp.  His  literary  activity  during 
that  interval  was  extraordinary.  When  he  left 
England,  his  knowledge  of  Hebrew,  if  he  had  any, 
was  of  the  most  rudimentary  nature;  and  yet  he 
mastered  that  difficult  tongue  so  as  to  produce 
from  the  original  an  admirable  translation  of  the 
entire  Pentateuch,1  the  Books  of  Joshua,  Judges, 
Ruth,  First  and  Second  Samuel,  First  and  Second 
Kings,  First  Chronicles,  contained  in  Matthew's 
Bible  of  1507.  and  of  the  Book  of  Jonah,  so  excel- 
lent, indeed,  that  to  this  day  his  work  is  not  only 
the  basis  of  those  portions  of  the  Authorized  Ver- 
sion, but  constitutes  nine-tenths  of  that  transla- 
tion. His  biblical  translations  appeared  in  the 
following  order :  New  Testament,  1525-20 ;  Penta- 
teuch, 1530;  Jonah,  1531.  (See  English  Ver- 
sions.) In  addition  to  these,  continued  to  his 
dying  hour,  he  produced  sundry  other  works, 
which  will  now  be  enumerated.  His  first  original 
composition,  A  Pathway  into  the  Holy  Scripture,  is 
really  a  reprint,  slightly  altered,  of  his  Prologue 
to  the  quarto  edition  of  his  New  Testament,  and 
had  appeared  in  separate  form  before  1532;  The 
Parable  of  the  Wicked  Mammon  (1527)  ;  and  The 
Obedience  of  a  Christian  Man  (1527-28).  These 
several  works  drew  out  in  1529  Sir  Thomas 
More's  Dialogue,  etc.  In  1530  appeared  Tyn- 
dale's Practyse  of  Prelates,  and  in  1531  his  An- 
swer, etc.,  to  the  Dialogue,  his  Exposition  of  the 
First  Epistle  of  St.  John,  and  the  famous  Prologue 
to  Jonah;  in  1532,  An  Exposition  uppon  the  V.  VI 
VII.  Chapters  of  Malhew;  and  in  1536,  A  brief 
declaration  of  the  Sacraments,  etc.,  which,  though 
alleged  to  have  been  printed  during  his  life, 
seems  to  be  a  posthumous  publication.  Joshua- 
Second  Chronicles  also  was  published  after  his 
death.  All  these  works  were  written  during  those 
mysterious  years,  in  places  of  concealment  so 
secure  and  well  chosen,  that  neither  the  eccle- 
siastical nor  diplomatic  emissaries  of  Wolsey 
and  Henry  VIII.,  charged  to  track,  hunt  down,  and 
seize  the  fugitive,  were  able  to  reach  them,  and 
they  are  even  yet  unknown.  Impressed  with  the 
idea  that  the  progress  of  the  Reformation  in  Eng- 
land rendered  it  safe  for  him  to  leave  his  conceal- 
ment, he  settled  at  Antwerp  in  1531,  and  combined 
the  work  of  an  evangelist  with  that  of  a  translator 
of  the  Bible.  Mainly  through  the  instrumentality 
of  one  Philips,  the  agent  either  of  Henry  or  Eng- 


1  Only  two  perfect  copies  of  this  version  of  the  Pentateuch 
arc  known  to  exist :  the  one  is  in  the  Grenville  Library,  London  ; 
and  the  other  is  in  the  Lenox  Library,  New  York.  A  reprint 
of  it,  collated  with  the  versions  of  Luther  and  Matthew  (1537J 
iB  in  course  of  preparation  (1883)  by  the  author  of  this  article. 


lish  ecclesiastics,  or  possibly  of  both,  he  was  arrest- 
ed, imprisoned  in  the  Castle  of  Yilvorden,  tried, 
either  for  heresy  ortreason,  or  both,  and  convicted; 
was  first  strangled,  and  then  burnt  in  the  prison- 
yard,  Oct.  0,  153(i.  His  last  words  were,  "Lord, 
open  tin;  king  of  England's  eyes."  Excepting 
the  narrative  of  Foxe,  which  is  very  unsatisfac- 
tory, and  the  opportune  discovery  of  a  letter  writ- 
ten by  Tyndale  in  prison,  showing  that  he  was 
shamefully  neglected,  and  that  he  continued  his 
literary  labors  to  the  last,  no  official  records  of 
his  betrayal,  arrest,  trial,  and  martyrdom,  have 
as  yet  been  discovered.  Indeed,  less  is  known  of 
Tyndale  than  of  almost  any  of  his  contemporaries, 
and  his  history  remains  to  be  written.  If  the 
unknown  and  the  mysterious  excite  and  sustain 
our  interest,  no  theme  can  excel  that  attached 
to  Tyndale.  His  life  must  have  abounded  in 
incident,  variety,  and  adventure  ;  and  it  has  culmi- 
nated in  tragedy.  The  writer  has  thus  far  striven 
in  vain  to  secure  additional  information;  but,  as 
it  is  improbable  that  all  the  records  have  been 
destroyed  or  lost,  some  may  be  recovered.  That 
his  precious  life  might  have  been  saved,  cannot 
be  doubted ;  and,  although  neither  Cromwell  nor 
Henry  has  been  convicted  of  planning  and  con- 
niving at  his  death,  it  is  impossible  to  exonerate 
them  from  criminal  indifference  and  culpable 
neglect. 

Tyndale's  place  in  history  has  not  yet  been  suf- 
ficiently established  as  a  translator  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, as  an  apostle  of  liberty,  and  as  a  chief 
promoter  of  the  Reformation  in  England.  In  all 
these  respects  his  influence  has  been  singularly 
undervalued.  The  sweeping  statement  found  in 
almost  all  our  histories,  that  Tyndale  translated 
from  the  Vulgate  and  Luther,  is  most  damaging 
to  the  reputation  of  the  writers  who  make  it;  for, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  contrary  to  truth,  since  his 
translations  are  made  directly  from  the  originals. 
(See  Mombert :  Handbook  of  the  English  Versions, 
chap,  iv.)  As  an  apostle  of  liberty,  he  stands  fore- 
most among  the  writers  of  the  period,  whose  heroic 
fortitude  and  invincible  love  of  the  truth  were 
heard  with  a  force  superior  to  royal  and  ecclesias- 
tical injunctions;  and  the  very  flames  to  which 
fanaticism  and  tyranny  consigned  his  writings 
burnt  them  into  the  very  hearts  of  the  people,  and 
made  them  powerful  instruments  in  attaching 
and  converting  multitudes  to  the  principles  of  the 
Reformation  ;  and  it  is  not  exaggeration  to  say, 
that  the  noble  sentiments  of  William  Tyndale, 
uttered  in  pure,  strong  Saxon  English,  and  steeped 
in  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  gave  shape  to  the 
views  of  the  more  conspicuous  promoters  of  that 
grand  movement,  who,  like  himself,  sealed  their 
convictions  with  their  blood. 

Lit.  — John  Foxe  :  Actes  and  Moji.,  1563-83; 
Stkvpe  :  Ecclesiastical  Memorials,  i.  part  2,  pp. 
303-367,  ed.,  1822;  Tyndale:  Preface  to  Penta- 
teuch, Joiiann  Dobreck,  surnamed  Cochl^eus  : 
An  expediat  laicis  legere  N.  T.,  etc.,  1533;  Scopa, 
etc.,  1538;  De  Actis  el  Scriplis  Martini  Lutheri, 
1510;  R.  Demaiis:  William  Tyndale,  a  Biography, 
London,  no  date;  Anderson  :  Annals  of  the  Eng- 
lish Jiiblc,  different  editions  ;  AVestcott  ;  History 
of  the  English  Bible,  London,  1872;  Eadie:  The 
English  Bible,  London,  1876;  Mombert:  Hand- 
book of  the  English  Versions,  New  York  and  Lon- 
don, 1883.  J.  I.  MOMBEKT. 
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TYPE,  from  the  Greek  rimog,  means  a  prefigu- 
ration  in  a  lower  sphere  of  a  fact  belonging  to  a 
higher.  It  is  allied  to  prophecy,  allegory,  and 
symbol :  but  prophecy  is  a  prefiguration  in  words ; 
type,  in  facts  :  allegory  is  a  prefiguration  through 
a  fictitious  image ;  type,  in  the  form  of  full  re- 
ality :  symbol  is  a  prefiguration  by  a  hint  which 
leads  farther  on  through  the  natural  association 
of  ideas;  type,  as  a  complete,  self-sufficient  repre- 
sentation. 

Types,  in  this  sense  of  the  word,  are  of  so 
frequent  occurrence,  both  in  nature  and  history, 
that  no  total  view  of  any  comprehensiveness  can 
be  formed  without  involving  a  typical  element ; 
and,  on  the  other  side,  it  comes  so  natural  to  the 
human  mind  to  discover  types,  or,  rather,  to  rec- 
ognize them,  that  no  true  method  of  interpreta- 
tion, in  any  sphere,  can  afford  to  neglect  that 
element.  How  prominent  it  was  in  scriptural 
interpretation  at  the  time  of  Christ,  the  New  Tes- 
tament itself  gives  striking  evidence.  Christ 
represents  the  brazen  serpent  of  the  desert  as  a 
type  of  the  crucifixion  of  the  Son  of  man  (John 
iii.  14),  and  Jonah  as  a  type  of  the  burial  of  the 
Son  of  man  (Matt.  xii.  40).  Paul  represents  the 
first  Adam  as  a  type  of  the  second  Adam  (Rom. 
v.  14),  and  the  paschal  lamb  as  a  type  of  Christ 
(1  Cor.  v.  7).  It  occurs  in  almost  every  book  of 
the  New  Testament;  and  it  was,  indeed,  one  of 
the  most  prominent  features  of  the  general  edu- 
cation and  spiritual  character  of  the  age. 

Led  on  by  the  spirit  of  the  time,  and  partly, 
also,  by  the  example  of  the  New  Testament,  the 
Christian  theologians  plunged  with  all  their  heart 
into  the  "  profound  interpretation  of  Scripture," 
putting  the  whole  apparatus  of  types,  allegories, 
symbols,  etc.,  in  full  operation.  In  the  Eastern 
Church  the  arbitrariness  of  Justin  and  Origen 
provoked  both  Jews  and  Pagans  (Tryphon  and 
CeJsus).  In  the  Western  Church  the  exuberance 
of  Ambrose  and  Hilary  was  hardly  checked  by 
Augustine.  Although  Augustine  never  abandons 
the  historical  sense,  he  considered  it  slavish  weak- 
ness to  stick  to  the  literal  sense,  as  the  Jews  did. 
He  distinguishes  between  four  methods  of  inter- 
pretation,—  secundam  hislorittm,  cetiologiam  (which 
discovers  the  purpose  of  an  event),  analogiam 
(which  demonstrates  the  harmony  between  the 
Old  and  the  New  Testaments),  and  allegoriam. 
Under  the  last  head  he  further  distinguishes  be- 
tween ullegoria  historiix,  facti,  sermonis,  and  sacra- 
menti,  which  divisions  correspond  to  the  four 
methods  of  interpretation  prevailing  during  the 
middle  ages,  —  historica,  allegorica  (including  the 
typical),  tropologica  (comprising  the  ethical  and 
parenetical  application),  and  unagogica  (explain- 
ing the  bearing  upon  future  life).' 

With  the  Reformation,  the  allegorical  interpre- 
tation of  Scripture  came  to  a  sudden  end,  at  least 
so  far  as  the  evangelical  church  was  concerned. 
Though  Luther  did  not  disdain  to  use  the  alle- 
gorical narrative  as  a  means  of  edification,  he,  as 
well  as  Melanchthon  and  the  other  Reformers, 
was  fully  aware  of  its  illegitimacy  when  used  as 
doctrinal  evidence  (see  Apolog.,  xii.).  But,  with 
the  allegorical  interpretation  in  general,  the  type, 
which  is  only  a  special  form  of  it,  was  not  "dis- 
carded. The  Dutch  theologian  Rivetus  made  an 
acute  and  just  distinction  between  type  and  alle- 
gory.    The  distinction  was  adopted  by  Gerhard 


(Loci,  ii.  67),  and  farther  developed  into  distinc- 
tions between  personal  and  real  types,  and  be- 
tween types  innati  (established  by  Scripture  itself) 
and  types  illati  (introduced  into  Scripture  by 
analogy).  Finally,  Coccejus  and  the  other  great 
Dutch  theologians,  Hulsius,  D'Outrein,  Van  Till, 
Vitringa,  made  the  typical  interpretation  as  prev- 
alent in  the  Reformed  Church  as  the  allegorical 
had  formerly  been  in  the  Church  universal.  The 
great  interest  with  which  Jewish  antiquities  were 
studied  at  that  time  pushed  on  the  movement, 
and  into  what  vagaries  it  strayed  an  instance 
from  Cranmer's  De  ara  will  show.  Having  repre- 
sented the  altar  as  a  type  of  Christ,  and  having 
noticed  that  the  altar  is  quadrangular,  he  asks, 
"  (Jiiarlratus  quomodo  Christits  fuerit?"  ("How 
can  Christ  have  been  quadrangular?")  In  the 
Lutheran  Church  the  literal  sense  was  alone 
acknowledged  as  the  true  one,  and  typical  in- 
terpretation was  employed  only  as  a  means  of 
edification.  See  Calov :  Syst.  theolog.,  i.  663. 
Nevertheless,  in  the  circle  of  the  Wurtemberg 
pietism,  by  Bengel  and  his  pupils,  the  latter  re- 
ceived, a  new  and  most  interesting  development; 
the  types  being  sought,  not  in  the  trivial  details, 
but  in  the  grand  totalities  of  the  old  and  new 
dispensations.  See  Hiller  :  Neues  System  alter 
Vorbilder  Chrisli  im  Alten  Testament,  175S,  new 
ed.,  185S. 

It  was,  however,  only  within  the  narrow  circle 
of  the  Wurtemberg  pietists  that  typology  was 
really  cultivated.  Outside  of  that  circle  ration- 
alism flourished,  and  to  the  eye  of  rationalism 
typical  interpretation  seemed  a  mere  dream.  An 
unbelieving  view  of  the  sacred  history  will  never 
hit  upon  the  true  characteristics  of  the  divine 
economy  :  where  the  religious  reader  finds  prepa- 
ration and  fulfilment,  the  indifferent  reader  will 
find  nothing  but  empty  accommodation  and  sub- 
jective parallelisms.  The  Spencerian  view  of  the 
Mosaic  worship,  as  having  been  borrowed  from 
the  Egyptian  and  other  Oriental  religions,  gradu- 
ally destroyed  the  typical  character  of  the  Old 
Testament;  and,  towards  the  middle  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  Iienke  declared  typology  to  be  a 
"trick  long  ago  played  out."  Semler,  in  his 
Versuch  einerfreieren  theologischen  Lehrart  (1777), 
declares,  that,  at  all  events,  typology  has  nothing 
to  do  with  true  religion;  and  the  unhappy  meth- 
od of  interpretation  was  considered  as  completely 
destroyed  by  Rau's  Freimiitltige  Untersuchung  iiber 
die  Typologie,  1784.  It  revived,  however,  with 
the  general  revival  of  religion  in  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century,  and  has  since  produced 
some  of  its  finest  fruits.  See  Hofmann  :  Weis- 
sagung  unci  Erfiiilung,  Nordlingen,  1841,  2  vols., 
and  Ed.  Bohmer,  on  the  Revelation,  1855,  the 
chapter,  Zur  biblischen  Typik.  A.  THOLUCK. 

TYRE  (the  Greek  Tipoc,  the  Hebrew  lis),  a  city 
of  Phoenicia,  and  one  of  the  most  celebrated  com- 
mercial centres  of  antiquity,  stood  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  in  latitude  33°  17' 
north.  It  consisted  of  two  parts,  —  one  situated 
on  the  mainland,  and  called  Old  Tyre,  for  some 
reason  not  known ;  and  the  other,  the  city  proper, 
situated  on  an  island,  and  containing  the  princi- 
pal sanctuary,  the  Temple  of  Melkarth  (Hercules). 
It  is  first  mentioned  in  Scripture  in  Josh.  xix.  29, 
where  it  is  spoken  of  as  a  fortified  place.  It  was 
a  monarchy,  and  not,  like  most  of  the  great  com- 
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mercial  cities  of  antiquity,  a  republic.  Its  king, 
Hiram,  entertained  very  friendly  relations  with 
David  (2  Sam.  v.  11)  and  Solomon  (1  Kings  vii. 
13-45),  who  from  Tyre  obtained  not  only  mate- 
rials, but  also  workmen,  for  buildings.  After- 
wards the  friendly  relations  between  Israel  and 
Tyre  were  disturbed;  because  the  Tynans  began 
to  buy  Hebrew  captives,  and  sell  them  as  slaves 
to  the  Greeks  and  Edomites  (Joel  iii.  4-8;  Amos 
i.  9,  10).  Meanwhile  the  power  of  the  citv  was 
steadily  increasing.  It  planted  the  celebrated 
colony,  Carthage,  on  the  coast  of  Northern  Africa., 
and  subjugated  the  Island  of  Cyprus,  where  rich 
copper-mines  were  opened.  In  721  li.C.  it.  was 
besieged  by  Shalmaneser,  and  in  585  B.C.  by 
Xebuchaduezzar,  but  both  times  in  vain,  though 
the  latter  siege  lasted  for  thirteen  years.  When 
Alexander  the  Great,  after  the  battle  of  Issus 
(331),  entered  Phoenicia,  Sidon,  though  at  that 
time  it  was  both  richer  and  more  powerful  than 
Tyre,  was  prudent  enough  to  submit,  while  Tyre 
in  its  pride  decided  to  resist.  After  a  siege  of 
seven  months  it  was  taken,  and  from  that  calami- 
ty it  never  rose  again  :  its  independence  was  lost 
forever.  It  afterwards  belonged  to  the  Seleucidian 
kingdom  of  Syria  (1  Mace.  xi.  59 ;  2  Mace.  iv. 
18,  44),  and  came  then  under  Roman  rule.  At 
the  time  of  Christ,  however,  it  was  still  a  com- 
mercial place  of  some  consequence,  though  not  so 
important  as  Sidon.  It  is  mentioned  in  Matt.  xi. 
21,  xv.  21,  Luke  vi.  17,  x.  13  ;  and  in  the  apos- 
tolic age  it  contained  a  Christian  congregation, 
with  which  Paul  staid  for  seven  days  (Acts  xxi. 
3-7).  The  present  Sur  stands  on  a  peninsula, 
formed  by  the  dam  which  Alexander  constructed 
between  the  mainland  and  the  island;  but  it  is 
not  much  more  than  a  village.  See  Ryhinee  : 
De  Tyro  et  propketorum  de  ea  vaticiniis,  Basel, 
1715;  Hengstenberg ;  De  rebus  Tyriorum,  Berl., 
1-S32  ;  Eexan  :  Mission  de  Phenicie ;  De  Bertou  : 
Sur  la  topographic  de  Tip-.  VAiniNGKit. 

TZSCHIRNER,  Hei'nrich  Gottlieb,  a  distin- 
guished German  theologian  ;  was  b.  at  Mitweida, 
Saxony,  Xov.  14,  1778;  d.  at  Leipzig,  Feb.  17, 
1S2S.  After  studying  at  Wittenberg  and  Leipzig, 
he  became  successively  pastor  at  Mitweida,  pro- 
fessor at  Wittenberg  in  1805,  and  professor  of 
theology  at  Leipzig.  He  was  also  made  pastor  of 
St.  Thomas's  Church,  Leipzig,  and  subsequently 
held  other  positions  in  connection  with  his  pro- 
fessorship. He  was  a  rationalist,  with  a  strong- 
leaning  towards  the  supranaturalist  school.  He 
excelled  as  a  pulpit  orator.     His  principal  work 


was  his  continuation  of  Sciiur>cKii'.s  Church  His- 
tory in  2  vols.,  Leipzig,  1810-12.  He  spent  ten 
years  upon  a  work  edited  by  Niedner  (Leipzig, 
1S29),  Der  Fall  <l.  Heidenthums.  His  Lectures  on 
Theolojiy  were  edited  by  Karl  Hase,  Leipzig,  1829. 
See  II.  G.  Tzschiuner:  Skizze  s.  Lebens,  etc.,  2d 
ed.,  Leipzig,  1S2S. 

(0)  Crozer  Theological  Seminary  is  situ- 
ated fourteen  miles  south  of  Philadelphia,  on  the 
border  of  the  city  of  Chester,  in  the  borough  of 
Upland,  Delaware  County,  Penn. 

It  was  founded  under  the  auspices  of  the  Bap- 
tist denomination,  by  act  of  the  Legislature,  in 
1807,  and  owes  its  name  to  the  liberality  of  the 
children  of  John  P.  Crozer,  Esq.,  then  recently 
deceased,  whose  wide  public  munificence  his 
family  were  simply  carrying  forward.  For  the 
establishment  and  permanent  support  of  the  in- 
stitution they  have  contributed  at  least  four  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars. 

The  seminary  entered  upon  its  work  of  instruc- 
tion in  the  fall  of  1808  with  twenty  students; 
graduated  its  first  class  in  1869,  some  having 
entered  advanced  in  studies;  and  has  now  near 
two  hundred  alumni  engaged  in  the  work  of  the 
Christian  ministry  at  home  or  abroad. 

Its  course  of  instruction  extends  through  three 
years,  and  its  diploma  presupposes  a  thorough 
training  in  all  those  lines  of  study  generally 
recognized  as  necessary  to  the  candidate  for  the 
ministry.  A  special  provision  is  made,  however, 
for  the  training  of  those,  also,  who  from  any  cir- 
cumstances cannot  pursue  the  study  of  the  Bible 
in  its  original  languages.  They,  on  completing 
their  course,  receive  a  corresponding  diploma. 

The  original  faculty  consisted  of  Rev.  Henry 
G.  Weston,  president,  and  professor  of  preaching 
and  pastoral  theology;  Rev.  George  D.  B.  Pepper, 
professor  of  Christian  theology ;  Rev.  Howard 
Osgood,  professor  of  church  history,  and  inter- 
pretation of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  Rev.  Lemuel 
Moss  was  subsequently  appointed  professor  of 
New-Testament  interpretation.  The  faculty  con- 
sists at  present  of  Rev.  Henry  G.  Weston,  presi- 
dent, Rev.  George  R.  Bliss,  Rev.  John  C.  Long, 
Rev.  Elias  H.  Johnson,  Rev.  James  M.  Stifler, 
Rev.  Barnard  C.  Taylor.  A  lecture-fund  main- 
tains an  annual  course  to  the  students  from 
without  the  faculty.  The  Bucknell  Library  of 
the  seminary  contains  between  8,000  and  9,000 
very  carefully  selected  volumes,  and  is  constantly 
increasing.  GEORGE  E.  BLISS  (Professor). 
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UBBONITES  [usual  spelling ;  correctly,  Ubbe- 
nites],  a  party  of  moderate  Anabaptists  founded 
in  1534  by  Ubbo  Philipps  [Ubbe  Philipzoon]. 
Born  at  Leuwarden,  he  was  consecrated  priest, 
and  went  with  his  brother,  Dirk  Philipps,  over  to 
the  Anabaptists  in  1533.  He  displayed  great 
zeal  for  the  establishment  of  a  strict  church-disci- 
pline, and  ordained  Dirk,  David  Joris,  and  Menno 
Simons  preachers.  The  Ubbonites  differed  from 
the  rest  of  the  Anabaptists  by  denying  that  the 
kingdom  of  Christ  was  an  earthly  kingdom  in 
which  the  pious  were  to  exterminate  the  wicked. 
They  rejected  divorce.  Ubbo  died  in  1568,  but 
left  the  Anabaptists  several  years  before  his  death, 
on  account  of  their  excesses,  and  went  over  to 
the  Reformed  Church.  See  Jeheing  :  Hist,  von 
denen  Begebenheiten,  JStreit  igkeiten  u.  Trennungen,  so 
unter  d.  Taufgesinnt  en  oder  Mennonisten  von  ihrem 
Ursprung  an  bis  auf's  Jahr  1615  vorgegangen,  Jena, 
1720  (containing  a  list  of  the  tracts  of  Dirk  and 
Ubbo  Philipps);  H.C.Beegmann:  De  Ub.Philippi 
et  Ubbonitis,  Rost.,  1733.  NETtdeCKEK. 

UBERTINUS,  surnamed  de  Casali,  from  the 
place  of  his  birth;  d.  about  1330;  was  one  of 
the  principal  leaders  of  the  strict  party  among 
the  Franciscans,  which  insisted  upon  the  rigid 
rule  of  poverty,  and  declared  the  church  to  be 
wholly  corrupt.  This  party,  led  by  Peter  John 
Olivi  (d.  1297),  was  condemned  by  Pope  Alexan- 
der IV.  (1255).  Ubertinus  laid  down  his  views 
in  the  work  Arbor  vitos  crucifixi  (Venice,  14S5), 
and  a  Defence  of  Olivi  (in  Wadding's  Annates 
Minorum,  torn,  v.,  Rome,  1733).  Called  upon  to 
answer  for  his  opinions  by  Clement  V.,  he  went, 
with  the  permission  of  John  XXII.,  over  to  the 
Benedictines,  and  at  a  later  period  changed  to 
the  Carthusians.  He  also  wrote  1'ractatus  de 
septem  statlbus  ecclesiaz  (a  sort  of  commentary  on 
the  Apocalypse),  Venice,  1516.       NEUDECKER. 

UBIQUITY  is  the  designation  of  the  doctrine 
stated  by  Luther,  and  held  in  the  Lutheran 
Church,  of  the  omnipresence  of  the  humanity, 
and  more  especially  of  the  body,  of  Christ.  It 
was  deduced  from  the  doctrine  of  the  hypostatic 
union  of  the  two  natures  in  Christ,  and  was  de- 
signed to  explain  the  real  presence  of  the  body  in 
the  Lord's  Supper,  upon  which  Luther  insisted. 
The  biblical  passages  for  testing  the  doctrine  are 
those  which  record  the  institution  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,  and  refer  to  Christ's  ascension,  his  session 
at  the  right  hand  of  God  (Eph.  i.  20-23  ;  Col.  iii. 
13;  1  Pet.  iii.  22,  etc.),  and  his  presence  with  the 
church  (Matt,  xxviii.  20). 

Origen  and  Gregory  of  Nyssa  (Antirrheticus  adv. 
Apollinarem,  c.  59)  were  the  only  ones  of  the  Fa- 
thers who  represent  the  glorified  body  of  Christ 
au  "J3^1"'0118-  Augustine  expressly  denies  that 
the  hypostatic  union  of  the  two  natures  had  for 
its  result  that  the  human  nature  is  everywhere,  as 
God  is  everywhere  (iron  est  consequens,  ul  quod  in 
Deo  sit,  ita  sit  ubique,  ut  Deus).  The  God-man  is 
with  his  church  everywhere  in  his  majesty  and 
grace,  etc.,  but  not  in  his  flesh,  which  the  Logos 
assumed.     He  is  everywhere  by  reason  of  being- 


God  ;  but  he  is  in  heaven  by  reason  of  his  human 
nature  {ubique  per  id,  quod  Deus  est,  in  ccelo  autem 
per  id,  quod  homo).  Thus  he  also  said,  in  explana- 
tion of  the  word  to  the  thief  on  the  cross  (Luke 
xxiii.  43),  "  Christ  as  man  on  that  day,  according 
to  his  flesh,  would  be  in  the  grave ;  but  as 

God,  that  same  Christ  is  always  everywhere  "  (homo 
Christus  illo  die  secundum  carnem  in  sepulchro 
Deus  vero  ipse  idem  Christus  ubique  semper  est,  Ep. 
187).  With  Augustine,  "  the  right  hand  of  God," 
at  which  Christ  sits,  is  a  restricted  locality.  John 
of  Damascus  denied  the  local  explanation  of  the 
expression,  "  right  hand  of  God,"  but  held  that 
Christ's  glorified  body  is  localized,  and  distin- 
guished from  his  earthly  body  by  its  immunity 
from  pain  and  want  {De  Ortho.  Fide,  iv.  1,  3). 

In  the  middle  ages  the  Augustinian  view  pre- 
vailed. Hugo  of  St.  Victor,  in  his  work  on  the 
sacraments  (ii.  1,  13),  says,  "  Christ  as  to  his 
humanity  is  in  heaven,  as  to  his  divinity  every- 
where" {Christus  secundum  humanitatem  in  cozlo  est, 
secundum  ilivinitalem  ubique).  Peter  Lombard  (iii. 
22),  in  the  same  tone,  says  that  Christ  as  to  his 
person  is  everywhere  {lotus  ubique),  but  not  as  to 
his  nature  {sed  non  totumi).1  The  doctrine  of  the 
middle  ages  may  be  indicated  by  the  three  propo- 
sitions :  (1)  Christ's  divinity  is  ubiquitous ;  (2) 
His  glorified  body  is  confined  to  a  certain  celestial 
locality ;  (3)  This  same  body  is  present  by  the 
miracle  of  transubstantiation  wherever  the  Eucha- 
rist is  celebrated. 

It  remained  for  Luther  to  formulate  the  doc- 
trine of  the  ubiquity  of  Christ's  glorified  body. 
He  deduced  it  from  the  doctrine  of  the  real  pres- 
ence in  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  used  it  to  explain 
the  real  presence.  Although  as  early  as  1520  he 
called  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  the  sec- 
ond prison  in  which  the  Roman  Church  had  con- 
fined the  consciences  of  men,  he  spoke  of  the 
Picards  of  Bohemia  as  "  heretics,  because  they  do 
not  believe  that  Christ's  flesh  and  blood  are  truly 
present  in  the  sacrament."  His  doctrine  of  the 
real  presence  was  expressed  in  the  words,  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  "  in,  with,  and 
under"  the  bread  and  the  wine.  He  says,  "The 
glorified  body  is  in  all  the  parts  of  the  substance 
of  bread,"  and  illustrates  it  by  the  relation  of 
fire  and  iron,  "two  distinct  substances,  and  yet 
mingled  in  one  glowing  mass  of  iron,  so  that  every 
part  is  iron  and  fire."  There  is  an  interpenetra- 
tion  of  the  body  and  bread,  but  no  mixture.  The 
clearest  statement  of  Luther's  views  on  this  sub- 
ject is  found  in  his  work  on  the  Lord's  Supper 
(1528),  in  the  chapter  headed  De  prozdicatione 
iileniica.  As  in  Christ,  divinity  and  humanity 
were  united  in  one  person,  and  interpenetrated 
each  other  without  any  change,  so,  in  the  Lord's 
Supper,  bread  and  body  were  united  in  a  sacra- 
mental way,  and  interpenetrated  each  other  with- 
out any  change.  In  order  to  explain  this  process, 
Luther  affirmed  the  ubiquity  of   the  humanity 


1  In  the  usage  of  the  Lombard,  totum  refers  to  Christ's 
nature;  totus,  to  his  person. 
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and  body  of  Christ.  "  Not  only  as  to  his  divinity, 
but  also  to  his  humanity,  he  is  everywhe.iv  pres- 
ent," he  expressly  says.  ''Heaven  and  earth  are 
a  bag,  and  as  grain  tills  the  bag,  so  lie  fills  heaven 
and  earth ;  and  as  my  voice  reaches  so  many  ears, 
how  much  more  can  Christ  distribute  himself 
totally  and  indivisibly  in  so  many  pieces  !  "  "  The 
right  hand  of  God"  is  not  a.  definite,  spot,  but  it 
is  everywhere  where  God  is.  The  three  reasons 
lie  gives  for  the  real  presence  are,  that  God  is 
essentially  and  truly  Cod  and  man  in  one  person, 
that  God's  right  hand  is  everywhere,  and  that 
God's  word  is  not  false. 

Zwingli,  Calvin,  and  tEcolampadius  distinctly 
rejected  the  doctrine  of  ubiquity  in  rejecting 
Luther's  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  Melanch- 
thon  in  his  earlier  period  taught  the  doctrine  of 
ubiquity,  in  1530  edited  a  number  of  patristic 
testimonies  to  confirm  the  real  presence,  and  ex- 
pressly antagonized  Zwingli's  view  that  Christ's 
bod}"  can  only  be  in  one  place.  At  a  later  period 
he  renounced  these  views,  and  distinctly  stated 
(Responsio  de  controcersia  .Slaneari)  that  "Christ 
i-*  everywhere,  but  only  according  to  his  divine 
nature."'  In  1552  Joachim  Westphal  renewed  the 
sacramental  controversy,  which  seemed  to  have 
been  ended,  by  denouncing  Calvin  as  a  Zwin- 
glian ;  and  at  the  synod  of  Stuttgart,  Dec.  10, 
1 559,  the  TVurttemberg  ch  urch  re-affirmed  Luther's 
doctrine  of  ubiquity,  which  was  thus  made  for  a 
protracted  period  the  centre  of  all  investigations 
in  christology.  Brenz,  the  most  prominent  theo- 
logian in  Germany  after  Jlelanchthon's  death, 
was  the  author  of  this  document,  and  developed 
his  views  in  the  following  works :  De  personali 
■unione  duarum  naturarum  in  Christo,  1561 ;  De 
libello  H.  Bullingeri,  1561 ;  De  mujestate  Dom.  nos. 
.J '■■m  Christi  et  de  vera  prcesentia,  1502.  He  insisted 
upon  the  union  of  the  two  natures  in  one  person 
and  the  communication  to  the  humanity  of  the 
majesty  of  the  divinity ;  so  that  Christ  in  the  to- 
tality of  his  nature  fills  heaven  and  earth.  "  For 
if  the  Deity  of  Christ  were  anywhere  without  his 
humanity,  there  would  be  two  persons,  not  one." 

The  Wittenberg  school,  which  followed  Me- 
lanchthon,  could  not,  of  course,  accept  this  state- 
ment of  the  Wiirtternbergers.  Between  the  two 
parties,  Martin  Chemnitz  took  up  his  position  as 
a  mediator.  He  held  that  Christ  is  present  with 
his  whole  person  (divinity  and  humanity)  in  the 
Lord's  Supper :  and  yet  the  glorified  body  is  not 
omnipresent,  but  nuilti present  or  oolipresent ;  that 
is,  its  presence  was  subject  to  the  will  of  Christ, 
and  not  confined  absolutely  to  one  locality.  Be/.a 
{ReJul.al.io  doymalis  de  fclieia  carnis  Christi  ontnijio- 
lentia,  etc.),  Darueus  (Exam,  libri.  de  duabus  in  Chi-, 
naturis  a  21.  Chemnitio  conscript  i,  Geneva,  1581), 
Ursinus,  and  others  opposed  these  views,  flutter 
and  Hunnius  returned  to  the  stricter  view  of 
Luther,  which  again  prevailed.  In  the  last  cen- 
tury the  doctrine  was  not  much  discussed.  In 
the  present  century  Philippi  has  sought  to  revive 
and  prove  it  in  its  strict  form  as  held  by  Luther. 

Among  English  and  American  theologians,  the 
doctrine  of  the  ubiquity  of  Christ's  body  has  never 
been  a  prominent  subject,  or  even  seriously  dis- 
cussed. Quite  recently  Professor  Roswell  D. 
Hitchcock  has  advocated  the  "potential  ubiquity" 
of  the  God-man.  "  In  this  sense  is  he  ubiquitous, 
that  he  may  anywhere,  at  any  moment,  reveal 
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himself  in  his  God-manhood  to  the  willing  soul. 
Such  ubiquity  best  explains  the  vision  of  the 
martyred  Stephen,  the  vision  of  Paul  near  Damas- 
cus," etc. 

Lit.  —  Doknki:  :  System  of  Christian  Doctrine 
(vol.  ii.  of  the  German  original,  vol.  iv.  of  the 
English  translation);  the  Theologies  of  Van 
Oostekzee,  Hodge  (ii.  408  sqq.,  iii.  670  sqq.)  ; 
Hitchcock  :  The  Tlicantlimpic  Ubiquity  {Journal 
of  Christian  Philosophy,  July,  1883) ;  the  art. 
Ciii.-isi'ology;  and  the  elaborate  art.  of  Steitz, 
"  Ubiquitiit,"  in  Hf.rzog,  1st  ed.,  xvi.  557-616, 
xxi.  382-380. 

ULLMANN,  Karl,  one  of  the  first  evangelical 
theologians  of  this  century  in  Germany;  the  son 
of  a  clergyman ;  was  b.  at  Epfenbach,  near  Hei- 
delberg, .March  15,  1706  ;  d.  at  Carlsruhe,  Jan.  12, 
1805.  In  1812  he  entered  the  university  of  Hei- 
delberg, where  Paulus,  Daub,  and  Schwarz  were 
teaching  their  different  systems  of  theology,  and 
in  1813  passed  to  Tubingen  at  Daub's  advice. 
Here  he  got  admission  to  the  circle  of  Uhland's 
friends,  and  formed  an  intimate  friendship  with 
the  poet  Gustav  Schwab,  which  was  only  termi- 
nated by  death.  In  1817  he  was  ordained  vicar 
of  Kirchheim,  near  Heidelberg,  but  a  year  later, 
at  the  suggestion  of  his  friends,  began  to  prepare 
himself  for  a  professional  career ;  took  up  his 
studies  again  at  Heidelberg,  and  went  to  Berlin, 
where,  under  the  influence  especially  of  Xeander, 
he  adopted  that  evangelical  type  of  theology  of 
which  he  became  one  of  the  most  genial  and 
distinguished  representatives.  In  1810  Ullmann 
began  to  lecture  at  Heidelberg,  and  in  1821  was 
elected  professor.  In  1825  he  published  a  work 
on  Gregory  Nazianzen,  which  deserves  a  place 
at  the  side  of  Neauder's  monographs.  In  1828 
he  founded,  in  connection  with  Umbreit,  the  The- 
ologisclie  Studien  u.  Kritiken  ("  Theological  Stud- 
ies and  Discussions  ").  It  became  the  chief  organ 
of  the  evangelical  school  of  theology,  represented 
by  Neander,  etc.  The  opening  article,  on  the  sin- 
lessness  of  Jesus  ( Ueber  die  Unsundlichlceit  Jesu), 
was  subsequently  published  in  an  enlarged  form 
under  the  title  Die  Sundlosirjheit  Jesu  ["  The  Sin- 
lessness  of  Jesus,"  Eng.  trans,  from  the  7th  ed., 
Edinburgh,  1870],  went  through  seven  editions 
[7th  ed.,  1868],  and  was  one  of  the  most  valuable 
and  influential  writings  of  the  modern  evangeli- 
cal school  in  Germany.  In  1820  Ullmann  fol- 
lowed a  call  to  llalle,  where  he  lectured  on  church 
history,  symbolics,  and  systematic  theology.  In 
1*33  an  article  appeared  from  his  pen  on  John 
■\Yessel,  which  he  afterwards  incorporated  in  his 
principal  historical  work,  Die  Refonnatoren  vor  d. 
Reformation,  [2d  ed.,  1866,  2  vols.,  Eng.  trans., 
'■  The  Reformers  before  the  Reformation,"  Edin- 
burgh, 1841-42,  2  vols.].  It  is  characterized  by 
thoroughness  of  treatment,  and  grace  and  fervor 
of  style.  In  1836  he  returned  to  Heidelberg.  He 
wrote  a  number  of  articles  against  Strauss's  Life 
of  Christ  (1835)  and  the  principles  it  involved,  one 
of  which,  directed  against  Strauss's  suggestion  of 
a  change  in  the  nature  of  public  worship,  was 
published,  with  a  dedication  to  Gustav  Schwab, 
under  the  title  Ueber  den  Cidtus  d.  Genius,  1840. 
Another  work,  Das  Wesen  d.  Cliristenthums  ("  The 
Nature  of  Christianity,"  1815,  5th  ed.,  1865),  was 
also  called  forth  by  the  same  general  controversy. 

Ullmann,  like  Nitzsch,  had  always  been  inter- 
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ested  in  the  practical  government  of  the  church, 
and,  when  the  controversy  about  the  union  of  the 
confessions  began,  wrote  "at  length  and  repeatedly 
in  the  Sludien  upon  subjects  it  suggested.  Some 
of  these  articles  were  printed  separately,  as  Ueber 
d.  Verhdltniss  von  Slaut  a.  K'irchc.  _  In  1853  he 
was  appointed  prelat  [an  officer  with  functions 
somewhat  similar  to  those  of  a  bishop],  and,  un- 
fortunately for  himself,  accepted  the  position.  He 
threw  himself  with  earnestness  into  the  manage- 
ment of  the  ecclesiastical  duties  of  the  position, 
and  in  1850  was  appointed  director  of  the  supreme 
ecclesiastical  council  (OberlirchenratK).  In  this 
position  he  found  himself  constantly  at  variance 
with  the  ministers  of  the  cabinet ;  and  his  efforts 
to  introduce  a  new  liturgy,  etc.,  aroused  serious 
opposition,  and  called  forth  the  criticism  that  he 
was  seeking  to  introduce  re-actionary,  hierarchi- 
cal, and  high-church  movements.  Unwilling  to 
be  the  mere  subordinate  of  the  ministry,  and 
to  face  longer  the  opposition  in  the  ranks  of  the 
clergy,  he  resigned  his  office  in  1861.  He  was 
thenceforth  without  any  public  office,  and  devoted 
his  energies  to  the  editing  of  the  Sludien.  During 
the  last  years  of  his  life  he  suffered  from  a  com- 
plication of  physical  infirmities. 

Ullmann  was  not  one  of  the  creative  minds 
and  prophetic  men  who  cut  new  paths  for  the 
church  and  theology ;  but  he  was  one  of  the  no- 
blest characters,  and  had  one  of  the  most  highly 
gifted  minds,  which  the  German  Church  can  boast 
of  in  our  century.  He  was,  in  the  best  sense  of 
the  word,  a  Christian  humanist,  whose  writings 
and  example  are  still  exercising  a  blessed  influ- 
ence. He  died  after  hearing  repeated,  at  his  own 
request,  the  last  two  verses  of  Paul  Gerhard's 
hymn,  0  Haupt  roll  Blut  und  Wunden.  See  W. 
Bkyschlag  :  D.  Karl  Ullmann,  Gotha,  1866; 
[Schaff  :  Germany  and  its  Universities,  pp.  345 
sqq.].  WILLIBALD  BEYSCHLAG. 

ULPHILAS,  the  Apostle  of  the  Goths  (313-383). 
According  to  the  Arian  church  historian,  Philos- 
torgius  (Hist.  Eccl.,  2,  5),  whose  statement  is 
corroborated  by  other  Greek  church  historians, 
he  belonged  to  a  Cappadocian  family  which  was 
carried  away  from  its  homestead  as  prisoners  of 
war  by  the  Goths,  but  which  soon  found  itself  so 
well  installed  among  the  captors,  and  so  closely 
allied  to  them,  that  the  son  received  a  Gothic 
name,  Wuljila  ("Little  Wolf  ").  He  was  educated 
in  Christianity  and  in  Greek  learning,  and  on 
account  of  his  great  natural  gifts  he  was  destined 
for  the  church.  The  Goths,  at  that  time  settled 
on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Danube,  just  out- 
side the  pale  of  the  Roman  Empire,  were  rank 
heathens  ;  but  they  were  converted  by  Ulphilas. 
His  missionary  labor  among  them  must  have 
begun  very  early;  for  in  343  he  was  ordained  their 
bishop,  probably  by  an  Arian  bishop,  since  he 
himself  afterwards  declared  that  Arianism  had 
always  been  his  faith.  How  successful  his  work 
was  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  the  Gothic 
chief  Athanaric  became  frightened,  and  insti- 
tuted a  violent  persecution  in"  350.  But  Ulphilas 
obtained  permission  from  the  Emperor  Constan- 
tly to  immigrate  with  his  flock  of  converts  to 
the  Human  Empire,  and  to  settle  in  Mo-sia  near 
Nicopolis,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Haemus.  Mean- 
while the  mission  among  the  Goths  north  of  the 
Danube  did  not  stop  its  work  ;  and  in  370  a  new 


persecution  brought  a  new  flock  of  Gothic  con- 
verts into  the  Roman  Empire,  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Emperor  Valens.  Shortly  after,  a 
Gothic  chief,  Frithigern,  embraced  Christianity, 
his  whole  tribe  following  his  example  ;  and  finally 
Athanaric  himself  was  won  for  the  new  faith, 
which  simply  meant  that  the  conversion  of  the 
whole  Gothic  nation  was  completed.  They  were 
Allans  ;  and  on  Jan.  17,  383,  a  council  was  opened 
in  Constantinople  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
about  a  reconciliation  between  the  Allan  Goths 
and  the  Orthodox  Greek  Church.  It  is  probable 
that  Ulphilas  was  present  at  that  council.  Its 
purpose,  however,  was  not  accomplished.  See 
the  art.  Goths. 

In  his  missionary  work,  Ulphilas  had  use,  not 
only  for  his  natural  gifts,  but  also  for  the  accom- 
plishments of  his  education.  One  of  his  most 
effective  means  of  success  was,  no  doubt,  his  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible  into  the  vernacular  tongue  of 
the  Goths,  for  which  he  had  to  invent  a  new  alpha- 
bet, a  combination  of  Greek  and  Runic  letters  :  it 
is  the  oldest  existing  monument  of  any  Teutonic 
language.  Whether  he  translated  the  whole  Bible, 
or  only  portions,  is  doubtful :  only  fragments  have 
come  down  to  us.  Seven  codices  have  been  discov- 
ered, —  Codex  Argenteus,  written  on  .purple  vellum 
in  gold  and  silver  letters,  dating  from  the  sixth 
century,  discovered  in  1597  in  the  Benedictine 
abbey  of  Werden,  now  preserved  in  the  library 
of  Upsala,  and  published  with  diplomatic  accuracy 
by  Uppstrbm  (1854) ;  Codex  Carolinus,  discov- 
ered in  the  library  of  Wolfenbuttel  in  1756,  and 
published  in  171)2-63 ;  finally,  palimpsest  frag- 
ments of  five  codices  discovered  in  the  Ambrosian 
library  at  Milan  by  Angelo  Mai,  and  published 
1819-38.  The  best  collected  editions  of  these  frag- 
ments are  those  by  Yon  der  Gabelentz  and  Loebe, 
Leip.,  1836-40,  with  Latin  version,  grammar,  and 
lexicon;  E.  Bernhardt,  Halle,  1875,  with  full  criti- 
cal notes ;  and  Stamm,  Paderborn,  1878  (7th  ed. 
by  M.  Heyne),  the  most  convenient  manual  edi- 
tion. Compare  also  The  Gothic  and  Anglo-Saxon 
Gospels  in  Parallel  Columns  with  the  Versions  of 
Wycliffe  and  Tyndale,  by  Jos.  Bosworth,  Lon- 
don, 1874,  2d  ed. ;  and  Skeat:  The  Gospel  of 
St.  Marie  in  Gothic,  Oxford,  1882,  with  glossary, 
grammar,  and  notes. 

Lit.  —  G.  Waitz:  Ueber  das  Leben  und  die 
Lehre  des  Ulfila,  Hanover,  1840;  W.  L.  Krafft: 
De  Fontibvs  U/Jilce  Arianismi,  Bonn,  1860 ;  W. 
Bessel:  Das  Ltben  des  Ulfilas  und  die  Bekehrung 
der  Gotlien,  Cottingen,  I860;  Schaff:  Companion 
to  the  Greek  Testament,  New  York,  1883,  pp.  160 
sqq. ;  and  art.  by  W.  Krafft,  in  Herzog1,  vol. 
xvi.  pp.  616-624. 

ULRICH,  Bishop  of  Augsburg,  the  son  of  Hu- 
pald,  Count  of  Dillingen,  was  b.  at  Augsburg  in 
890 ;  d.  there  July  4,  973.  Made  bishop  in  923, 
he  administered  his  diocese  with  conspicuous  vigor 
and  ability,  and  proved  himself  one  of  the  greatest 
ecclesiastics  of  his  day.  Twice  during  his  epis- 
copate the  Magyars  laid  siege  to  Augsburg.  The 
first  time  (923)  he  mingled  his  prayers  with  the 
cries  of  the  babes  who  were  laid  prostrate  on 
the  earth  before  the  altar ;  the  second  time  (955) 
lie  displayed  great  courage  and  firmness,  and  held 
out  against  great  odds,  till  relieved  by  the  army 
of  the  king.  CI  rich  practised  a  princely  liberali- 
ty, and  laid  Augsburg  under  obligation  to  him  by 
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the  construction  of  chapels,  chinches,  and  houses. 
He  was  zealous  in  the  observance  of  the  hours  of 
worship,  and  on  many  days  celebrated  three 
masses,  lie  was  strict,  towards  the  clergy,  and 
.at  a  synod  in  Augsburg  (951")  he  insisted  upon 
the  practice  of  celibacy.  Iu  his  regard  for  relics 
he  made  a  journey  to  si.  iMoritz  to  secure  some 
trophies  of  the  Thebaic  legion,  and  to  Rome  to 
get  the  head  of  St.  Abundus.  The  latter  years 
of  his  life  he  spent  in  a  convent,  as  a  J'.enedictine, 
and  died  on  a  floor  sprinkled  with  ashes.  His 
relics  were  regarded  as  possessing  a  miraculous 
virtue;  and  John  XV.,  in  111):},  pronounced  him  a 
saint,  —  the  first  example  of  a  special  Papal  decree 
demanding'  reverence  for  a  saint.  A  work  entitled 
(.'atalogus  testium  verilutix,  first  printed  by  Elacius 
iu  1550,  and  protesting  against  the  celibacy  of  the 
■clergy,  is  wrongly  attributed  to  Ulrich.  See  Ger- 
hariVs  Lift ,  written  in  983  and  903,  and  printed 
by  Waitz:  Scriptores,  etc.,  iv.  :  Mabili.on  :  Acta 
SS.ord.  S.  Billed.;  Bra un:  Gesch.  d.  Biscliiife  von 
Aur/slnin/.  Allgsb.,  1n13.  ALBREC'IIT  VOC-EL. 

ULRICH  VON   HUTTEN.     See  Hutten. 

ULTRAMONTANE,  or  ULTRAMONTAN1STS 
{from  the  Latin,  ultra  monies,  "beyond  the  moun- 
tains," referring  to  the  Alps),  is  a  party-name 
within  the  Roman-Catholic  Church,  applied  to 
those  who  wish  to  see  all  power  in  the  church 
concentrated  in  the  Pope,  in  opposition  to  those 
who  desire  a  more  independent  development  of 
the  national  churches. 

UMBREIT,  Friedrich  Wilhelm  Karl,  distin- 
guished as  the  co-editor  (from  1828)  of  the 
Theuiog.  Studien  und  Kritiken  ("Theological  Stu- 
dies and  Discussions  "),  and  an  expositor  of  the 
Old  Testament ;  was  b.  at  Sonneborn,  near  Gotha, 
April  11,  1795  ;  d.  at  Heidelberg,  April  26,  1860. 
He  studied  at  Gottingen,  where  Eichhorn  inspired 
him  with  enthusiasm  for  Oriental  studies,  and 
became  pricatdocent  there  in  1818.  He  accepted 
-a  call  to  Heidelberg  as  professor  in  1820.  Here 
he  spent  a  quiet  and  happy  life  in  the  midst  of 
an  affectionate  family  and  a  large  circle  of  friends. 
Rothe,  in  his  funeral-address,  speaks  of  "the 
■childlikeness  and  broadness  of  his  personal  Chris- 
tianity." He  devoted  himself  almost  exclusively 
to  the  study  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  beauty  of 
whose  poetry,  and  the  divinity  of  whose  contents, 
he  profoundly  recognized.  It  was  his  effort  to 
find  out  the  meaning  of  the  Scriptures,  and  to 
secure  for  the  Old  Testament  its  proper  place  in 
Christian  theology.  Without  being  an  Oriental- 
ist in  the  present  sense  of  the  term,  he  had  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  Hebrew,  and  a  fine  sense 
of  appreciation  for  the  characteristic  traits  of 
Oriental  life;  and  without  laying  claim  to  being 
a,  keen  critic,  or  a  stern  dogmatician,  he  entered 
into  sympathy  with  the  feelings  of  the  men  of 
God  in  the  Old  Testament.  His  first  commentary 
was  on  Ecclesiastes  (Gotha,  1818)  :  it  was  fol- 
lowed by  commentaries  on  the  Song  of  Solomon 
{Lied  d.  Lithe,  d.  iilteste  ii.  schiinsle  nus  d.  Morgen- 
lande.  Neu  iibersetzt  u.  dsthelisch.  erlidrt,  Gottingen, 
1820,  2d  ed.,  Heidelberg,  1828),  Job  (Heidelberg, 
1824,  2d  ed.,  1832),  the  Proverbs  (Philolog.-trit. 
it.  philosoph.  Comment,  iiber  d.  Spriiche  Srilomos, 
nehst  einer  neuen  Ueberselzung  u.  einer  Einlcitung 
in  d.  morgerdundkclie  Weisheit  ilberhavpt  u.  in  d. 
hebraisch  -  salomonische  insbesondere,  Heidelberg, 
1826),  the  prophetical  books,  except  Jonah  and 


Daniel  (Hamb.,  1841-46,  1  vols.,  Isaiah  appearing 
in  a  second  edition  in  1846),  Romans  (Gotha, 
1856).  Umbreit's  commentaries  are  practical,  and 
display  a  profound  sympathy  with  the  life  of  the 
Old  Testament.  Whatever  may  lie  the  opinion 
about  their  literary  merits,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  he  opeued  the  eyes  and  hearts  of  many  to 
the  beauties  and  religion  of  the  Old  Testament, 
and  that  his  whole  personality,  adorned  as  it  was 
"with  a  rare  combination  of  divine  gifts  and 
virtues,"  was  one  of  the  most  beneficent  influ- 
ences in  the  history  of  the  ['ermittelungstheologie  ; 
[i.e.,  the  conciliatory,  uniouistic  school  of  modern 
German  theology].  KAMPHAUHEN. 

UNBELIEF.     See  Infidelity. 

UNCIAL  (from  nncia,  the  "  twelfth  part  "  of  any 
thing)  and  CURSIVE  (i.e.,  in  runnim/.  sc,  hand) 
MANUSCRIPTS.  The  former  are  written  in  capi- 
tal letters  (litterce  unciales,  or  majuscuke),  usually, 
but  not  necessarily,  of  large  size ;  the  latter,  in 
small  letters  (litlerce  minusculce),  or  in  current  hand. 
The  uncial  manuscripts  are  older.  New-Testa- 
ment manuscripts  of  this  character  vary  in  age 
from  the  fourth  (Sinaitic  and  Vatican)  to  the 
tenth  century.  The  Sinaitic  is  the  only  com- 
plete manuscript  of  the  New  Testament.  The 
uncials  are  written  upon  costly  and  durable  vel- 
lum or  parchment,  on  quarto  or  small  folio  pages 
of  one,  two,  even,  though  very  rarely,  of  three  or 
four  columns.  The  older  ones  have  no  division 
of  words  or  sentences,  except  for  paragraphs,  no 
accents  or  ornamented  letters,  and  but  very  few 
pause-marks.  These  manuscripts  are  designated 
by  Roman  capitals,  Greek  letters  after  Cod.  Z, 
and  the  Hebrew'  Aleph  for  the  Cod.  Sinaiticus. 
The  number  of  uncial  New-Testament  manu- 
scripts was  probably  once  large  ;  but  they  perished 
during  the  middle  age,  and  now  only  eighty-three 
distinct  manuscripts  (not  including  lectionaries) 
are  extant.  The  cursice  manuscripts  are  indi- 
cated by  Arabic  numerals,  number  over  a  thou- 
sand, date  from  the  ninth  to  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  are  upon  vellum,  parchment, 
cotton  paper  (which  came  into  use  in  the  ninth 
or  tenth  century),  or  on  linen  paper  (first  intro- 
duced in  the  twelfth  century).  Their  compara- 
tively late  date  decreases  their  critical  value;  but 
"some  twenty  or  thirty  of  them  are  very  impor- 
tant for  their  agreement  with  the  oldest  authori- 
ties, or  for  some  other  peculiarity."  See  for  lists 
of  uncials  and  important  cursives,  and  further 
information,  Scrivener:  A  Plain  Introduction  to 
the  Criticism  of  the  New  Testament,  Cambridge, 
1861,  3d  ed.,  1883;  Schaff  :  Companion  to  the 
Greek  Testament,  New  York,  1883,  chap.  ii.  pp. 
82-141  ;  also  art.  Bible  Text. 

UNCLEANNESS.     See  Purifications. 

UNCTION.     See  Extreme  Unction. 

UNIFORMITY,  Acts  of,  denote  several  parlia- 
mentary decrees  establishing  the  worship  and 
ritual  of  the  Church  of  England.  The  first, 
passed  in  1549,  set  forth  the  penalties  for  the  neg- 
lect to  use  the  First  Service-Book,  which  were,  for 
the  first  offence,  loss  of  the  profits  of  one  benefice 
for  a  year,  and  imprisonment  for  six  months  ;  for 
the  second,  loss  of  all  benefices,  and  imprison- 
ment for  one  year  ;  for  the  third,  imprisonment  for 
life.  The  second  Act  was  passed  April  G,  1552, 
and  established  the  revised  Book  of  Common 
Prayer.     The  third  and  principal  Act  of   Uui- 
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formity  (after  a  strong  opposition,  passed  April 
28,  15o8),  established  the  new  Prayer-Book  under 
penalties  similar  to  those  of  Edward  VI.,  sub- 
jected all  who  were  absent  from  church  without 
excuse  to  a  fine  of  one  shilling,  and  gave  to  the 
sovereign  liberty  to  "  ordain  and  publish  such 
further  ceremonies  and  rites  as  may  be  most  for 
the  advancement  of  the  church,"  etc.  A  fourth 
Act  of  Uniformity  was  passed  May  19,  1662,  and 
enforced  the  new  revision  of  the  Prayer-Book. 
It  required  all  ministers  to  give  their  unfeigned 
assent  and  consent  to  every  thing  in  the  book 
before  Aug.  24,  and  to  swear  "that  it  is  not  law- 
ful, on  any  pretence  whatsoever,  to  take  up  arms 
against  the  king."  About  two  thousand  clergy- 
men, some  of  them  the  most  distinguished  in 
England,  unable  to  conform,  were  deprived  of 
their  livings.  Xeal,  referring  to  the  Elizabethan 
Act,  says,  "  Upou  this  fatal  rock  of  uniformity  in 
things  merely  indifferent,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
imposers,  was  the  peace  of  the  Church  of  England 
split"  (History  of  Puritanism,  i.  p.  76,  Harper's 
ed.).  The  Act  of  Uniformity  was  set  aside  by 
the  Act  of  Toleration  under  William  and  Mary, 
May  2-1,  1689. 

UNIGENITUS  is  the  name  of  that  famous  bull 
which  Clement  XL  issued  (.Sept.  8,  1713),  at  the 
instance  of  the  Jesuits,  in  condemnation  of  the 
annotated  French  translation  of  the  Xew  Testa- 
ment by  the  Jansenist,  Quesnel.  Among  the 
propositions  condemned  by  the  I 'ope  are  also 
these  :  "  All  ought  to  read  the  Bible  "  (80);  "  The 
obscurity  of  the  word  of  God  does  not  exempt  a 
layman  from  studying  it"  (81);  "The  Lord's 
Day  ought  to  be  kept  holy  by  Christians  by  read- 
ing the  Scriptures,  and  it  is  wicked  to  keep  away 
any  one  from  such  reading  "  (82).  Forty  French 
bishops  accepted  the  bull ;  but  sixteen,  supported 
by  the  Sorbonne,  suspended  it  in  their  dioceses; 
after  which,  persecutions  immediately  began.  .See 
Jansenism. 

Lit.  —  A.  Scuill:  Die  Constitution  Unigenitus, 
Freib.-im  Br.,  1*76. 

UNION  OF  CHURCHES.  The  first  difference 
which  entered  Christendom,  and  threatened  to 
split  the  Christian  congregation,  was  that  between 
Jewish  and  Gentile  Christianity.  It  was  hardly 
a  difference  either  of  doctrine  or  constitution,  but 
simply  one  of  social  habits :  nevertheless,  it  was 
important,  even  dangerous  ;  and  widely  various 
views  were  held  with  respect  to  the  solution  of 
the  problem  it  presented.  Some  thought  that  the 
Gentile  Christians  were  not  Christians  in  the  full 
sense  of  the  word,  that  they  could  never  be  con- 
sidered as  brethren,  that  baptism  ought  to  be  de- 
nied them,  etc.  .  others,  among  whom  was  Paul, 
thought  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  circumcise  a 
Gentile  in  order  to  make  him  a  Christian,  that  the 
Gentile  Christians  should  not  be  bound  by  the 
Jewish  law,  etc.  From  the  very  first,  however, 
there  seems  to  have  been  a  third  party,  a  middle 
party;  and  at  the  synod  of  Jerusalem  (Acts  xv.) 
a  reconciliation  was  easily  brought  about.  Each 
party  yielded  something,— the  Jewish  Christians, 
the  obligation  of  the  law;  the  Gentile  Chris- 
tians, the  unlimited  freedom  of  social  habits ;  and 
thus  the  Christian  congregation  became  able  to 
present  itself  before  the  infidels  as  one  social  body, 
based  on  one  common  faith. 

Much  deeper,  ami  consequently  much  more  diffi- 


cult to  manage,  was  the  difference  which  separated 
the  Greek  and  Latin  churches  :  it  was  one  not  of 
social  habits,  but  of  nationality.  In  spite  of  her 
social  and  political  superiority,  the  Latin  Church 
lived  for  a  long  time  in  complete  doctrinal  submis- 
sion to  the  Greek  Church.  But  when,  with  one 
gigantic  effort,  Augustine  developed  the  theology 
of  the  Latin  Church,  the  internal  difference  be- 
tween the  two  churches  at  once  became  manifest. 
The  principal  events  which  gave  it  practical  shape 
were  the  Henotikon  of  Zeno  (484),  the  decrees  of  the 
Concilium  quinisextum  (692),  and  the  controversy 
in  the  ninth  century  between  Nicholas  I.  and  Pho- 
tius.  But  it  must  not  be  overlooked,  that,  besides 
the  national  difference  between  East  and  AVest, 
the  monarchical  tendency  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
—  developed  by  Victor  I.,  Stephen  I.,  Leo  the  Great, 
Gregory  the  Great,  and  gradually  established  as 
the  informing  principle  of  her  whole  policy  —  ex- 
ercised a  powerful  influence  ;  and  when  the  Coun- 
cil of  Constantinople  (867),  instead  of  recognizing 
the  supremacy  of  the  Pope,  excommunicated  him, 
the  separation  was  accomplished.  From  the  fact, 
however,  that  the  various  attempts  at  union  which 
were  afterwards  made  were  wrecked,  not  on  the 
vanity  and  fickleness  of  the  governing  classes,  but 
on  the  instinctive  dislike  and  distrust  of  the  mass 
of  the  peoples,  it  is  evident  that  the  split  was  not 
caused  simply  by  a  clash  between  sacerdotal  am- 
bitions, but  had  its  roots  deep  in  the  nature  of  the 
people.  A  compact  of  union  was  subscribed  by 
the  Greek  and  Latin  delegates  at  the  Council  of 
Lyons  (1274),  and  accepted  both  by  the  emperor 
and  the  Pope ;  but  it  could  not  be  carried  out  on 
account  of  the  fanaticism  of  the  Greek  people. 
A  similar  compact,  compromising  the  principal 
doctrinal  divergences,  and  recognizing  the  suprem- 
acy of  the  Pope,  was  subscribed  at  the  Council  of 
Florence  (1439),  but  proved  to  be  of  as  little  prac- 
tical consequence. 

A  still  more  decisive  difference  was  established 
by  the  Reformation  between  the  Roman-Catholic 
Church  and  the  Evangelical  churches.  It  was  not 
one  of  social  habits  or  nationality,  but  one  of 
principle.  By  the  Protestant  principle,  the  unity 
of  form  was  given  up  for  the  truth  of  the  con- 
tents, and  evangelical  freedom  was  substituted  for 
the  despotism  of  tradition.  It  must  not  be  under- 
stood, however,  that,  in  the  historical  process  from 
which  the  separation  resulted,  all  the  advantages 
were  on  the  one  side.  The  Protestant  principle 
was  not  an  invention  of  the  Reformers.  It  has 
been  present  and  at  work  in  the  Church  from 
the  day  of  her  foundation,  latent,  unrecognized, 
suppressed,  but  never  destroyed.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Roman-Catholic  Church  did  not  die  by 
the  separation,  but  continued  to  be  the  harbinger 
of  much  true  religious  life.  These  views  were 
openly  set  forth  by  Hugo  Grotius,  in  his  On  the 
Truth  of  the  Christian  Religion  and  other  trea- 
tises; and  in  his  annotated  edition  of  Cassander's 
Consultation  (1641)  he  even  went  so,  far  as  to  rec- 
ommend, under  certain  conditions,  the  Papal  pri- 
macy. They  may  also  be  found,  at  least  implicite, 
at  the  basis  of  the  theological  system  of  Calixtus 
(see  that  article  and  Syncretism)  ;  and  they  actu- 
ally prompted  Leibnitz  to  undertake  his  attempts 
at  uniting  the  Church  of  Rome  and  the  Evan- 
gelical Church.  If  any  man  was  fit  for  such  an 
undertaking,  he  was.     His  philosophy  gave  him 
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a  position,  religious  as  well  as  political,  above  the 
particular  interests  of  the  parties.  He  was  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  many  prominent  and  in- 
fluential members  of  the  Roman  -< 'atholie  Church, 
and  he  had  the  sympathy  of  the  l'rotestant  theo- 
logians of  the  school  of  Helmstadt :  consequently, 
when  he  failed,  as  he  did.  it  simply  proves  that 
the  undertaking  was  as  yet  impossible.  The  de- 
tails of  the.  negotiations  which  ensued  are  given 
in  the  arts.  Leiuxitz,  .Moi,\xrs,  and  Suixola. 
The  instrument  of  union  which  resulted  from 
those  negotiations,  Regultr  circa  Cltrislianorum  om- 
nium ecelesiaslicam  unionein,  «as  drawn  up  in  1( !.s:;, 
but  was  not  published  until  1091,  as  it  was  made 
the  basis  for  the  negotiations  in  Hungary  and 
France.  It  proposes  to  begin,  not  with  a  doctrin- 
al, but  with  a  political,  union,  to  admit  the  whole 
Protestant  clergy  into  the  hierarchical  system  of 
the  Roman-Catholic  Church,  and  then  try  to  work 
out  a  doctrinal  reconciliation.  It  was  favorably 
received  by  the  Pope,  but  did  not  attract  much 
interest  among  Roman-Catholics,  and  was  consid- 
ered with  distrust  and  aversion  by  the  Lutherans. 
In  1694  Bos-net  suddenly  broke  off  the  corre- 
spondence which  he  hail  been  carrying  on  with 
Leibnitz  since  ltiftl ;  and  an  attempt  by  the 
latter  at  renewing  it,  in  17(11,  called  forth  from 
the  former  only  a  peremptory  dismissal  of  the 
case.  Sec  Herixg  :  Geseliirhte  tier  kirchl.  Unions- 
rersuehe  seit  <ler  Reformation,  Leipzig,  1*30-38, 
2  vols.  PR.   NITZSCH. 

More  successful  were  the  efforts  for  a  union  be- 
tween the  Lutheran  and  the  Reformed  churches: 
they  led,  at  least  in  Prussia  and  Laden,  to  some 
practical  results.  Great  exertions  were  made  to 
prevent  the  split  between  the  two  Protestant 
churches  in  Germany,  and  Luther's  refusal  to 
join  hands  with  Zwingli  at  Marburg  (1529) 
has  always  been  regretted.  The  Thirty-Years' 
War,  however,  called  forth  considerations  so 
grave  as  to  mitigate  even  the  most  irate  tem- 
per. The  colloquy  of  Leipzig  (1031)  had  a  good 
effect,  though  it  could  not  prevent  the  strife  from 
breaking  out  anew.  The  colloquy  of  Thorn 
(1645)  failed;  but  the  colloquy  of  Cassel  (1661) 
led  to  the  establishment,  at  least  of  a  good  and 
peaceful  modus  riremli  between  the  two  churches. 
As  the  electoral  house  of  Brandenburg  belonged 
to  the  Reformed  faith  after  1611,  it  was  quite 
natural  that  the  success  of  the  colloquy  of  Cassel 
should  induce  the  elector,  Friedrich  Wilhelm,  to 
arrange  a  similar  colloquy  at  Berlin  (Sept.  8, 
1002-May  29,  1663).  The  attempt  failed  utterly; 
and  the  temper  of  the  Lutheran  members  may  be 
inferred  from  the  fact,  that  they  refused  to  give 
up  the  so-called  elenchum  nominalem,  that  is,  the 
mentioning  by  name  and  from  the  pulpit  of  such 
Keformed  preachers  as  seemed  to  them  to  be  dan- 
gerous heretics.  The  revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes  (1685)  brought  a  great  number  of  French 
Reformed  colonists  to  settle  in  Brandenburg;  and 
under  Friedrich  I.,  king  of  Prussia  (1700-13), 
the  court-preacher  Jablonski  (which  article  see) 
was  active  in  behalf  of  the  union.  A  number  of 
the  so-called  Simidtankirchen  were  built;  that  is, 
churches  in  which  service  was  celebrated  alter- 
nately after  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  rite. 
The  period  of  religious  indifference  which  fol- 
lowed during  the  reign  of  Friedrich  IT.,  and  the 
spreading  of  rationalism,  was,  perhaps,  not  with- 


out some  good  consequences  for  the  cause  of  the 
union.  At  all  events,  when,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century,  the  Prussian  Government  pro- 
posed various  measures  for  the  speedy  establish- 
ment of  a  United  Evangelical  Church  in  Prussia, 
they  met  with  i,o  considerable  opposition.  The 
clergy  of  Berlin  declared  in  favor  of  the  union  at 
the  synod  of  <  )cl .  29,  1817;  and  the  new  Agenda 
(which  article  see)  was  generally  accepted  in  18L'i'. 
After  18311,  however,  disturbances  of  a  half-reli- 
gious and  half-political  character  took  place,  and 
the  embarrassments  of  the  government  were  con- 
siderably aggravated  in  1848;  but  the  union  was 
maintained  in  all  the  countries  where  it  was  in- 
troduced. [The  relation  of  Church  and  State  in 
Prussia  was  fixed  by  the  laws  of  1873  and  1876. 
See  art.  Prussia.] 

Lit. — J.  Gnu.  B.  Petersen:  A  gentle  utni 
Union,  Berlin,  1837;  C.  I.  Nitzsch  :  Dan  Urkun- 
den-lUicli  der  erangelisclien  Union,  Bonn,  1853;  .1. 
Muller:  iJit  erant/elise/ie  Union,  Berlin,  1854; 
F.  J.  Stahl  :  Die  lutlieriselie  Kirche  u.  die  Union, 
Berlin,  1859  ;  Wangemann  :  Sieben  Bilcher  preuss. 
Kircliengeseliiehte,  Berlin,  1859-60;  K.  H.  Sack: 
Die  erangelisclie  Kirrlie  nnd  die  Union,  Berlin, 
1861.  K.  H.  PACK. 

UNION  EVANGELICAL  CHURCH.    See  above. 

UNITARIANISM.  The  origin  of  this  system 
of  theology  was  in  the  rejection  of  the  Trinity, 
or  the  doctrine  of  three  persons  —  the  Father,  the 
Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  —  existing  in  the  God- 
head, and  constituting  one  God.  As  monotheism 
was  the  antipode  of  polytheism,  Unitarianism  is 
the  antipode  of  Trinitarianism.  But  associated 
with  this  fundamental  doctrine  are  the  denitds, 
in  general,  of  the  fall  of  man  in  Adam  as  the 
federal  head  of  the  race,  the  total  depravity  of 
human  nature,  the  vicarious  atonement  of  Christ, 
and  eternal  punishment ;  and  the  affirmations  of 
the  mission  of  Christ  to  make  a  revelation  of  the 
fatherhood  of  God  and  the  brotherhood  of  man; 
of  the  dignity  of  human  nature,  but  its  elemen- 
tary and  incomplete  condition  ;  of  man's  natural 
sonship  to  God ;  of  sin,  not  as  natural,  but  un- 
natural, to  man  ;  of  the  two  great  spiritual  laws, 
love  to  God  and  love  to  man ;  and  of  the  destiny 
of  all  mankind  to  holiness  and  happiness  by  the 
grace  of  God,  and  man's  moral  discipline  here  and 
hereafter.  The  Unitarians  regard  the  atonement 
as  a  moral  agency  designed  to  draw  men  to  God, 
and  reconcile,  or  make  them  at  one,  with  God,  as 
the  term  signifies,  rather  than  as  a  legal  or  gov- 
ernmental expedient,  or  as  a  vicarious  substitute 
in  a  literal  sense  to  cancel  human  sins.  Jesus, 
speaking  of  his  cross,  said,  "  And  I,  if  I  be  lifted 
up  from  the  earth,  will  draw  all  men  unto  me." 
Christ  is  variously  regarded  as  »  being  between 
God  and  man;  or  as  a  man  superhumanly  en- 
dowed, impeccable,  and  infallible ;  or  as  a  mere 
man  on  the  natural  plane,  but  a  natural  religious 
genius  of  great  power.  The  second  view  is  the 
more  common  one  among  modern  Unitarians. 
The  Holy  Spirit  is  identified  with  God  himself, 
as  the  spirit  of  man  constitutes  man.  The  Holy 
Spirit  indicates  the  holy  influence  which  the  mind 
of  God  exerts  upon  the  mind  of  man.  The  pre- 
vailing views  in  regard  to  a  future  life  are  that 
of  the  inborn  immortality  of  the  soul,  that  of 
perpetual  progress,  and  that  of  the  hopeful,  rather 
than  the  assertive,  belief  of  the  eventual  restora- 
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tion  of  all  men  to  holiness  and  happiness,  — con- 
ditions which  Unitarians  believe  to  be  insepara- 
bly connected. 

The  methods  of  attaining  these  results,  and  the 
working  principles  of  this  body  of  believers,  are, 
(1)  The  Protestant  canon  of  the  right  of  private 
judgment;  (2)  Reason,  or  the  moral  and  reli- 
gious nature  of  man,  as  the  final  arbiter  vi  here 
creeds  clash,  or  the  doctors  disagree;  (3)  The 
interpretation  of  the  Scriptures  after  the  spirit 
rather  than  the  letter.  This  method  of  interpret- 
ing the  Bible  as  an  Oriental  book,  poetical,  para- 
bolical, and  often  paradoxical,  has  justified  many 
of  the  Unitarian  as  well  as  Protestant  conclusions 
in  general,  in  regard  to  theological  doctrines. 
Thus  the  expression,  "  I  and  my  Father  are  one," 
is  taken  not  literally,  as  teaching  identity  of  na- 
ture, and  personality  with  the  Father,  but  that 
union  of  will,  love,  and  purpose  with  the  Father, 
which  is  also  predicated  in  the  oneness  of  Christ 
and  his  apostles.  "  Labor  not  for  the  meat  that 
perisheth,"  etc.,  is  a  Hebraism  to  exhort  to  seek 
spiritual  ends  in  life  more  earnestly  than  material 
interests.  "  Except  ye  eat  the  flesh  of  the  Son  of 
man,  and  drink  his  blood,  ye  have  no  life  in  you," 
is  not  a  lesson  of  the  actual  presence,  but  of  the 
necessity  of  nourishing  the  soul  with  the  teaching 
of  Jesus,  and  blending  it  with  the  whole  spiritual 
constitution  as  thoroughly  as  food  is  digested,  and 
assimilated  to  the  body.  Tim  delivery  of  the  keys 
of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  to  Peter,  and  his  au- 
thorization to  bind  and  loose,  are  explained  and 
qualified  elsewhere  by  the  same  distinction  being 
granted  to  the  whole  body  of  the  apostles.  The 
declaration  that  a  man  must  hate  his  father  and 
his  mother  in  order  to  be  an  accepted  disciple  of 
Christ,  is  well  understood  by  the  Hebrew  scholar 
to  signify,  not  the  literal  hatred  of  parents,  a 
sense  the  farthest  possible  from  the  spirit  of 
Jesus,  but  the  preference  of  spiritual  ties  to  nat- 
ural ones  when  they  come  into  competition.  This 
method  is  not,  as  often  charged,  regarded  by  this 
body  of  Christians  as  explaining  away  the  true 
sense  of  the  Word,  but,  on  the  contrary,  as  giving 
its  true  and  intended  meaning.  In  this  connec- 
tion it  should  be  stated,  that  one  distinguishing 
characteristic  of  the  Unitarian  Church  is  its  hos- 
tility to  creeds,  or  dogmatic  statements  of  belief. 
They  are  regarded  as  prisons  to  the  mind,  as 
opposing  the  progress  of  truth,  endangering  the 
conscience  by  insincere  or  partial  assent  or  sub- 
scription, embroiling  churches  in  strife  and  per- 
secution, and  turning  oft'  attention  from  the 
fundamental  truths  and  plain  duties  of  religion 
to  intellectual  and  metaphysical  definitions  of 
subtleties  beyond  the  reach  of  man.  Hence  the 
form  of  church  union  generally  adopted  by  them 
has  been  that  of  a  covenant  rather  than  a  creed. 
The  body  has  no  one  central  symbol,  or  statement 
of  belief.  Its  creed  is  to  be  found  in  its  literature. 
The  bond  of  church  union  is  made  to  consist  in  a 
pledge  to  live  the  Christian  life,  and  to  co-operate 
with  others  in  the  same  callin'g,  in  worship,  in 
philanthropy,  in  supporting  religious  institutions, 
and  spreading  the  kingdom  o'f  God  on  earth. 
Faith,  as  a  sentiment  of  the  heart,  is  the  uniting 
tie,  rather  than  the  declaration  of  a  series  of  in- 
tellectual and  dogmatic  propositions.  This  was 
the  original  Puritan  method.  In  this  light  it  is 
remarkable  that  the  identical  covenants  used  by- 


some  of  the  primitive  churches  in  New  England 
in  the  first  settlement  of  the  country  have  been 
still  in  active  use  down  to  the  present  day,  though 
those  churches  are  now  Unitarian. 

The  history  of  Unitarianism  is  claimed  to  date 
back  to  the  time  of  Christ  and  his  apostles  as 
preachers  of  pure  monotheism.  "Hear,  O  Israel, 
the  Lord  our  God  is  one  Lord,"  is  declared  by  the 
Master  to  be  the  first  and  great  commandment. 
Early  church  Fathers  and  writers,  under  varying 
forms  of  language,  held  the  essential  unity  of 
God.  The  term  "  trinity"  as  applied  to  the  God- 
head is  not  found  in  the  Scriptures,  nor  was  it 
employed  by  any  writer  till  Tertullian,  about 
A.D.  200.  It  is  argued  that  the  thing  did  not 
exist,  because  the  name  descriptive  of  the  thing 
did  not  come  into  use  till  that  time.  Unitarians, 
accordingly,  regard  the  whole  system  of  theology 
known  as  Trinitarian,  or  Orthodox,  as  a  gradual 
development  from  the  time  the  Gentiles,  imbued 
with  Oriental  speculation  or  Greek  philosophy, 
entered  the  Christian  Church.  The  school  of 
Alexandria  hellenized  Christian  thought,  and  the 
Platonic  doctrine  of  the  Logos  led  to  the  gradual 
deification  of  Christ.  But  alongside  of  this  ten- 
dency, step)  by  step,  proceeded  a  counter-movement 
—  led  by  Theodotus,  Artemon,  Paul  of  Samosata, 
Arius,  and  others  of  the  early  writers  —  to  main- 
tain the  strict  unity  of  God  in  Christian  belief. 
In  the  battle  of  words  between  homo-  and  homoi- 
ousian,  of  the  same  substance  or  of  like  substance, 
as  applied  to  the  nature  of  Christ,  Arius  main- 
tained that  he  was  a  created  being.  The  climax 
was  reached  at  the  Council  of  Nicsea  (A.D.  325), 
when,  after  an  imbittered  debate^  the  doctrines 
of  the  unity  of  God  and  the  subordinate  nature 
of  Christ  w  ere  anathematized,  and  the  Godhead  of 
the  Son  with  the  Father  was  established.  It  is 
an  opinion  held  by  many  Catholic  and  some  Prot- 
estant advocates  of  the  Trinity,  that  this  dogma 
came  in  the  development  of  the  church,  rather 
than  as  a  doctrine  revealed  or  taught  in  the  Scrip- 
tures ;  also  it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  no  single 
passage  or  verse  of  the  Old  or  New  Testament  is 
received  as  an  assured  proof-text  of  the  Trinity  by 
the  unanimous  consent  of  all  Trinitarian  writers; 
some  ground  their  faith  on  one  passage,  some  on 
another.  Griesbach  and  Tischendorf,  two  of  the 
most  distinguished  Trinitarian  critics  of  the  text 
of  the  New  Testament,  reject  as  spurious  1  John 
v.  7,  and  read  (Acts  xx.  28)  "the  church  of  the 
Lord,"  instead  of  "  the  church  of  God,"  and  (1  Tim. 
iii.  16),  "he  who  was  manifest,"  instead  of  "  God 
was  manifest."  These  emendations  remove  some 
of  the  most  decided  proof-texts  of  the  Trinity. 
Unitarians  also  claim  that  John  i.  1  and  Rom.  ix.  5 
are  erroneously  quoted  and  interpreted  as  proofs 
of  the  Trinity.  The  new  revised  translation  in 
general  favors  their  criticism  and  interpretation. 

Before  the  Reformation,  Unitarian  opinions, 
though  not  under  that  name,  were  in  existence  in 
various  parts  of  Christendom.  Some  suffered 
martyrdom  for  the  faith.  Adam  Duff,  for  his 
denial  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  was  1  aimed 
alive  near  Dublin,  Ireland,  in  1326.  'W'dliam 
Taylor,  a  priest,  was  put  to  death  in  England  in 
1422.  But,  when  the  Reformation  broke  up  the 
torpor  of  religious  conformity  in  Europe,  Unita- 
rian sentiments  received  a  new  impulse,  and  led 
to  new  martyrdoms ;  for  both  Catholics  and  Prot- 
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estants  united  to  destroy  the  heresy.  Anions  these 
confessors  and  mint \ is  wen;  Ludwig  Iletzcr, 
Michael  Servetus,  and  Gentilis  in  Switzerland; 
Pakfologus,  Sega,  Guirlanda,  and  hundreds  of 
others  in  Italy;  Flekwvk  in  Holland;  George  von 
Parris,  Joan  Bocher  (called  "the  Maid  of  Kent"), 
Bartholomew  Legate,  Ilanmiont,  Lewes,  Ket, 
"Wright,  M'ightman,  and  main  others  in  England; 
Thomas  Aikenhead  in  Seol  land  ;  Catharine  Vogel, 
at  the  aye  of  eighty,  in  Poland;  and  1  lolrt  in 
France.  The  Socini  and  others  were  banished 
from  Italy:  John  Biddle  died  in  prison  in  Eng- 
land, and  Francis  David  in  Transylvania. 

In  Poland  the  Unitarian  faith  was  spread  by 
refugees  from  less  tolerant  lands.  In  1552  the 
Bible  was  translated,  chiefly  by  Unitarian  schol- 
ars and  divines,  into  the  Polish  tongue.  Faustus 
Socinus  came  hither  from  Italy.  All  ranks  of 
society,  nobles  and  commoners,  felt  the  power 
of  the  faith,  and  awakened  the  bitter  jealous}'  of 
Koine.  In  the.  city  of  ltacow  a  catechism  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  Unitarian  Church  was  printed 
and  widely  circulated,  and  drew  so  much  atten- 
tion that  it  was  publicly  burned  in  London  by 
order  of  Parliament.  The  king  of  Poland,  Sigis- 
mund  II.,  became  a  convert  himself  to  the  faith, 
bach  was  its  flourishing  condition  for  a  century, 
till  1060,  when  Cardinal  Casimir,  a  Jesuit,  coming 
to  the  throne,  burned  the  houses  of  its  disciples 
and  believers,  and  drove  them  to  exile  or  death, 
thus  by  the  same  blow  killing  a  church  and  a 
nation.  The  theological  works  of  the  Polish 
Brethren,  in  eight  thick  volumes  folio,  remain  as 
the  monument  of  their  zeal  and  faith.  Driven 
from  Poland,  many  Unitarians  took  refuge  in 
Transylvania.  Faustus  Socinus  and  Georgio 
Blandrata  were  prominent  leaders.  Transylvania 
tolerated  four  forms  of  faith, — the  Roman  Catho- 
lic, the  Reformed  Evangelical,  the  Lutheran,  and 
the  Unitarian.  The  bishop  Francis  David,  how- 
ever, under  subsequent  persecution,  was  cast  into 
prison,  where  he  died  in  1570,  —  an  event  which 
received  in  187!)  its  tercentenary  celebration  in 
the  land  of  his  martyrdom.  In  their  most  flour- 
ishing condition  the  Unitarians  of  Transylvania 
possessed  four  hundred  church-buildings,_  eleven 
colleges,  and  three  universities ;  but  during  the 
last  two  centuries  the  hand  of  imperial  power  and 
Jesuit  intrigue  have  dispossessed  them  of  their 
schools,  lands,  funds,  colleges,  and  universities, 
and  denied  them  their  civil  and  religious  rights. 
But  the  nineteenth  century  has  brought  some 
relief;  and  they  are  slowly  regaining,  the  heavy 
weight  of  tyranny  being  partially  removed,  their 
ancient  prosperity.  They  have  an  increasing  popu- 
lation of  sixty  thousand,  i  hundred  and  twenty- 
six  churches,  a  university  at  Kolaszv&r  with  twelve 
professors  and  three  hundred  students,  and  two 
smaller  colleges  at  Thorda  and  St.  Kerezstur. 
Their  present  bishop  is  Joseph  Ferencz.  Their 
church  government  is  a  combination  of  Episco- 
palianisnr  and  Congregationalism.  They  are 
planting  churches  in  Hungary,  where  the  writings 
of  Channing  have  been  widely  circulated. 

The  Unitarian  faith  was  known  in  England 
before  the  Reformation  ;  but  at  that  period  it 
received  a  new  impulse  and  diffusion,  so  that  in 
1010  the  synods  of  London  and  York  issued  a 
canon  against  Socinianism.  In  1655  Dr.  Owen 
Writes :  "  The  evil  is  at  the  door :  there  is  not 


a  city  or  town,  scarce  a  village,  in  England, 
wherein  this  poison  is  not  poured  forth."  Milton, 
Locke,  and  Newton  wrote  works  in  favor  of  Arian 
or  kindred  sentiments.  Dr.  Isaac  Watts,  the 
hynmist,  has  passages  in  his  writings  which  are 
capable  of  a  similar  construction.  Churches 
existed  among  the  dissenting  bodies  of  Presbyte- 
rians, Independents,  and  Baptists,  from  an  early 
period,  which  were  in  substance  Unitarian.  But 
one  of  the  first  churches  nominally  so  called  was 
established  in  Essex  Street,  London,  in  1774,  by 
l!ev.  Theophilus  Lindsey.  Dr.  Joseph  Priestley 
was  the  pastor  of  a  church  in  Suffolk,  and  after- 
wards in  Birmingham,  from  which  pla.ce  he  was 
driven  to  America  in  1792;  his  books,  manuscripts, 
and  philosophical  and  chemical  apparatus  being 
destroyed  by  a  mob  on  account  of  the  popular 
odium  attached  to  his  political  and  religious  opin- 
ions. In  181o  the  Unitarians  were  admitted  by 
law  to  the  privileges  of  other  dissenting  bodies. 
The  Unitarian  occupants  of  dissenters'  chapels 
first  had  their  claims  admitted  to  the  possession 
of  these  bequests  and  foundations  by  the  Act  of 
1844.  In  England  are  about  three  hundred  and 
fifty  Unitarian  churches,  ten  in  Scotland,  twenty 
to  thirty  in  Ireland,  in  Wales  thirty-four,  and  in 
the  British  Colonies  —  Canada,  India,  Australia 
—  several  more.  Divinity  schools  for  the  educa- 
tion of  ministers  are  established  in  Manchester, 
Carmarthen,  and  London.  The  British  and  For- 
eign Unitarian  Association  was  formed  on  May 
24,  1825,  —  the  same  year,  month,  and  day  as  the 
American  Unitarian  Association  in  Boston, though 
without  concert.  The  National  Unitarian  Con- 
ference of  (beat.  Britain  was  first  organized  at 
Liverpool  in  the  spring  of  18s2.  The  periodicals 
are  the  JSlatlern  llcrieic,  the  Inquirer,  the  Unita- 
rian Herald,  the  Christian  Lifi,  and  some  local 
papers.  Among  the  eminent  leaders,  lay  and 
clerical,  may  be  mentioned  Drs.  Price,  Samuel 
Clarke,  Priestley,  Belsham,  Lardner,  Sharpe, 
Bowring,  Tayler,  Thorn,  and  especially  James 
Martineau,  one  of  the  greatest  living  exponents 
of  a  Christian  spiritual  philosophy  against  mate- 
rialism and  agnosticism. 

In  America,  while  the  church  of  the  Puritans 
was  strictly  Calvinistic  and  Trinitarian  at  the 
outset,  the  keynote  of  progress  had  been  struck 
by  John  Kohiiison  in  his  famous  farewell  to  the 
Pilgrims  of  "The  Mayflower,"  that  ''there  was 
more  light  to  break  out  from  God's  word."  Dr. 
Gay  of  Hingham.  ordained  in  1717,  was  probably 
the" earliest  preacher  of  Unitarianism.  Dr.  May- 
hew,  of  the  West  Church,  Boston,  advocated  lib- 
eral sentiments.  In  1783  Dr.  James  Freeman,  of 
King's  Chapel,  Boston,  the  grandfather  of  Dr. 
James  Freeman  Clarke,  removed  from  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer  all  references  to  the  Trinity,  or 
the  Deity,  and  worship  of  Christ;  and  his  church 
from  that  time  became  distinctively  Unitarian. 
In  1801  the  Plymouth  Church,  the  oldest  of  the 
Puritan  faith  in  America.,  declared  itself,  by  a 
large  vote,  Unitarian.  Organized  usually  on  the 
basis  of  covenants  instead  of  creeds,  the  New- 
England  churches,  without  any  violent  change  in 
their  articles  of  union,  gradually  adopted  the  new 
faith.  Dr.  Henry  Ware,  a  Unitarian,  was  chosen 
professor  of  divinity  at  Cambridge.  Zealous  con- 
troversies were  waged  between  Dr.  "Woods  and 
Dr.  Ware,  and  Dr.  Channing  and  Dr.  Worcester. 
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Dr.  Channing,  in  1*19,  in  his  Baltimore  sermon 
at  the  ordination  of  Jared  Sparks,  gave  the  Uni- 
tarian Declaration  of  Independence.  From  that 
date  he  became  the  foremost  leader  of  this  faith, 
not  only  in  America,  but  throughout  the  world. 
His  works  have  been  translated  into  the  languages 
of  Europe,  and  are  known  and  read  throughout 
the  East  and  West.  Bunsen,  in  his  work  entitled 
Cod  in  History,  says  of  Charming,  "A  grand 
Christian  saint  and  man  of  God,  nay,  also,  a 
prophet  of  the  Christian  consciousness  regarding 
the  future."  In  April,  1880,  the  centenary  of  his 
birth  was  celebrated  in  America  and  many  other 
countries ;  and  an  issue  of  a  hundred  thousand 
copies  of  a  complete  edition  of  his  works  was 
circidated  in  a  cheap  and  popular  form  in  Eng- 
land;  and  a  Channing  Memorial  Church  was 
dedicated  at  his  birthplace,  Newport,  K.I.  On 
May  24,  1825,  the  American  Unitarian  Associa- 
tion was  formed,  whose  headquarters  are  in  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  whose  purpose  is  declared  to  be  "to 
diffuse  the  knowledge,  and  promote  the  interests, 
of  pure  Christianity."  Besides  many  home  mis- 
sions, Rev.  C.  II.  Dall  and  associated  laborers  are 
employed  in  a  foreign  mission  at  Calcutta  in 
India.  On  April  •">,  1865,  the  National  Unitarian 
Conference  was  organized  in  Xew-York  City,  for 
the  promotion  of  "the  cause  of  Christian  faith 
and  work."  The  Western  ('(inference  was  created 
in  1852.  Thirty-nine  state,  local,  auxiliary,  min- 
isterial, benevolent,  or  Sunday-school  associations 
and  conferences  express  the  activity  of  the  mis- 
sionary, educational,  and  philanthropic  work  of 
the  body.  There  are  two  theological  schools, — 
one  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  and  the  other  at  Mead- 
ville,  1'enu.  The  periodicals  are  the  Unitarian 
Iterieic,  tin'  Christian  Register,  Unity,  the  JJay- 
s/iriiiy,  and  several  local  papers.  The  number  of 
Unitarian  churches  in  America,  according  to  the 
Year-Book  of  18*3,  is  three  hundred  and  sixty. 
The  actual  Unitarian  faith  of  the  country,  so  far 
a.>  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  concerned,  has 
been  computed  to  number  at  least  three  thou- 
sand churches,  including  not  only  the  Unitarians 
proper,  but  the  Universalists,  the  Christians  (so 
called),  the  Hicksite  Quakers,  the.  Progressive 
Friends,  and  some  other  minor  bodies. 

Lit.  —  The  Works  of  Joseph  Priestley 
(Hackney,  1*17-32,  20  vols.)  and  of  William  E. 
Channing  (Boston,  1*15,  6  vols.);  the  Biographies 
of  William  E.  Channing,  by  W.  H.  Channing, 
and  of  E.  S.  Gannett,  by  W.  C.  Gannett,  Bos- 
ton, 1875:  W.  Turner,  Jun.  :  Lives  of  Eminent 
Unitarians,  ivilh  a  Notice  of  Dissenting  Academies, 
London,  1*10-43,  2  vols.;  R.  Wallace:  Anti- 
Trinitarian  Biography,  London,  1850 ;  also  N. 
Worcester:  Bible  iVews,  or'Sacred  Truths  relat- 
ing to  the  Living  God,  his  Only  Son  and  Holy  Spirit, 
Concord,  1*10,' 3d  ed.,  Boston,  1825;  J.  Wilson: 
Concessions  of  Trinitarians,  Manchester,  1842; 
George  E.  Ellis  :  Half-Century  of  Unitarian 
Contrnversy,  Boston,  1851  ;  J.  F.  CLARKE :  Ortho- 
doxy, its  Truths  and  Errors,  Boston,  1870.  —  Peri- 
odicals. Christian  Disciple,  Bost.,  1812-23,  9  vols. ; 
Christian  Examiner,  Bost.,  1824-74.  87  vols.:  Unita- 
rian Review,  Bost.,  1875-83.      a.  ^.  livermore 

(President  Unitarian  Seminary,  Meadvi!le,  Perm.). 

UNITARIANS.  This  title  is  given  to  those 
who  believe  that  (lod  exists  in  one  person,  and 
who  deny  the  Trinity,  or  that  God  exists  in  three 


persons,  but  one  God,  —  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Ghost.  The  term  appears  to  have  been  used 
first  in  Poland  and  in  Transylvania,  and  derived 
from  Unitas  Fralrum  (United  Brethren),  the  name 
employed  by  the  Moravians.  There  is  also  a 
political  party  in  Buenos  Ayres,  South  America, 
devoted  to  centralization  in  government,  called 
Unitarians.  A.  a.  ltvermore. 

UNITAS    FRATRUM.     See  Moravians. 

UNITED  BRETHREN  IN  CHRIST,  a  denomi- 
nation of  evangelical  Christians,  Arminian  in  doc- 
trine, founded  by  Philip  William  Otterbein  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Mr.  Otter- 
bein, a  man  of  thorough  learning  and  liberal 
culture,  came  to  America,  in  the  year  1752,  as  a 
missionary  of  the  German  Reformed  Church. 
His  first  charge  was  at  Lancaster,  Penn. ;  after- 
ward he  served  congregations  at  Tulpehocken  in 
the  same  State,  Frederick,  Md.,  York,  Penn.,  and 
Baltimore  City,  — the  last  from  1774  to  the  time  of 
his  death,  in  1813.  At  Lancaster  he  experienced 
what  he  regarded  as  his  first  real  change  of  heart, 
and  his  ministry  thenceforward  assumed  a  deeply 
spiritual  character.  Impelled  by  a  fervent  desire 
to  save  men,  he  began  early  to  hold  frequent 
evangelistic  services,  a  practice  which  he  con- 
tinued until  late  in  life.  Pie  instituted,  also, 
special  prayer  and  experience  meetings,  and  en- 
couraged believers  to  give  expression  to  their 
faith  and  spiritual  experience.  In  pursuing  his 
evangelistic  labors,  he  made  numerous  visits  to 
surrounding  places,  near  and  remote,  often  con- 
ducted largely  attended  open-air  meetings,  and 
invited  to  a  hearty  co-operation  all  spiritually 
minded  persons  of  whatever  name  or  church. 
He  found  congenial  association  with  such  men 
as  Asburv  of  the  Methodist-Episcopal  Church, 
Boehm  of  the  Mennonite  Church,  and  others  of 
other  names.  His  broader  labors  resulted  in  the 
organization  of  numerous  societies  of  converts, 
who,  because  of  their  warmer  and  more  earnest 
spiritual  life,  frequently  found  it  difficult  to  re- 
main in  harmonious  connection  with  their  parent 
i  churches.  To  supply  these  people  with  the  minis- 
tration of  the  word,  he  appointed  or  approved  for 
them  teachers,  who  visited  them  at  irregular  inter- 
vals, expounded  to  them  the.  gospel,  and  encour- 
aged them  to  continue  faithful  in  their  religious 
life.  As  the  work  extended,  it  became  necessary  to 
devise  a  regular  system  of  supply  ;  and  conferences 
of  ministers,  chiefly  for  this  purpose,  began  to  be 
held.  Finally,  in  the  year  1800,  at  one  of  these 
conferences,  these  scattered  societies  were  organ- 
ized into  one  body ;  and  the  name  "  United  Breth- 
ren in  Christ "  was  adopted  as  the  official  title  of 
the  denomination  thus  formed.  Mr.  Otterbein 
and  Mr.  Boehm  were  chosen  bishops.  The  people 
thus  organized  spoke  at  that  time  almost  exclu- 
sively the  German  language  :  at  the  present  time 
that  language  is  used  by  less  than  four  per  cent 
of  the  congregations. 

The  government  of  the  church  is  vested  pri- 
marily in  a  General  Conference,  holding  quad- 
rennial sessions.  The  delegates  are  ministers 
only,  but  are  chosen  by  the  church  at  large. 
There  are  also  annual  conferences,  whose  powers 
are  chiefly  executive,  and  of  which  laymen  may  be 
members ;  each  pastoral  charge  being  entitled  to 
one  lay-representative.  The  bishops  are  elected 
by  the  General  Conference  quadrennially,  as  are 
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also  the  editors,  publishing-house  manager  and 
the  several  general  hoards  with  their  executive 
officers.  The  ehurehes  are  supplied  with  pastors 
on  the  itinerant  plan,  the  ministers  being  ap- 
pointed to  their  charges  by  a  stationing  commit- 
tee. Presiding  elders,  elected  by  then  respective 
conferences,  have  general  supervision  nivr  dis- 
tricts, or  subdivisions  ol  the  annual  conferences. 
The  denomination  has  10  colleges,  5  seminaries 
and  academies,  and  1  theological  seminary,  99 
instructors,  and  1,77.")  students,  4:!  of  the  students 
being  in  the  theological  seminary.  The  church 
owns,  and  through  the  (ieneral  Conference  con- 
trols, a  publishing-house,  located  at  Dayton,  ()., 
whose  net  capital  on  April  1.  18X3,  was  $1  !!_!,- 
502. S!J.  The  house  publishes  9  weekly,  monthly, 
semi-monthly,  and  quarterly  periodicals,  with  an 
aggregate  average  circulation  of  232,221  copies 
for  the  year  ending  as  above.  The  house  is  free 
of  debt,  and  has  a  surplus  fund  in  its  treasury. 
A  thoroughly  organized  missionary  society  for 
home,  frontier,  and  foreign  work,  has  been  in 
existence  since  1853.  Its  foreign  missions  are  in 
West  Africa  and  Germany.  The  moneys  raised 
and  expended  by  this  society  in  the  period  of 
its  existence  amount  to  about  $2, 000,000.  A 
woman's  missionary  society,  organized  in  1877, 
also  has  missions  in  Africa  and  Germany.  The 
operations  of  both  these  societies,  especially  in 
West  Africa,  have  resulted  in  most  marked  suc- 
cess. A  general  Sunday-school  board  was  organ- 
ized by  the  General  Conference  in  1805,  and  a 
church-erection  society  and  a  general  educational 
board  in  1809. 

The  general  statistics  of  the  church  for  1882 
show  a  membership  of  159, 5  12;  itinerant  min- 
isters, 1,257 ;  local  ministers,  903 ;  scholars  in 
Sunday  schools,  105,743 ;  teachers  and  officers 
in  Sunday  schools,  25,090.  ( )n  questions  of  re- 
form, such  as  temperance  and  slavery,  the  his- 
torical attitude  of  the  church  is  that  of  strong 
radicalism ;  its  position  on  the  latter  question 
preventing,  before  the  war,  any  considerable  ex- 
tension in  the  Southern  States.  The  church  also 
forbids  its  communicants  from  holding  member- 
ship in  secret  societies.  The  territorial  range  of 
the  denomination  is  chiefly  from  Pennsylvania, 
Maryland,  Northern  Virginia,  and  Western  New 
York,  in  nearly  parallel  lines  westward,  and  ex- 
tending to  the  Pacific  coast. 

Lit.  —  Lawrence  :  Histor//  of  the  Uniitd  Breth- 
ren in  Christ;  The  f'nilciJ-Jln  Ihn n  Yi'iir- Honk ; 
A.  W.  Dnur.Y:  Bioi/fa/ili;/  <>/  Philip  William 
Ollerbein  (in  preparation;;  and  other  publica- 
tions of  the  publishing-house  at  Dayton,  O.  See 
art.  Otterbein-.  d.  iieroer 

(Editor  S.  S.  Lit.  United  lin-itiren  Pub.  limine). 

UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA,  Religious 
History.  I.  Historical  Review.  —  In  the  dis- 
covery, settlement,  and  historical  development  of 
the  country,  scientific  curiosity,  bold  enterprise, 
ambition,  self-interest,  as  well  as  religious  motives, 
have  conspired.  Columbus  was  a  religious  enthu- 
siast, and  intended  his  discoveries  should  spread 
the  Christian  religion  among  heathen  peoples,  in 
which  plan  he  had  thehearty  co-operation  of  Queen 
Isabella  of  Spain.  Indeed,  he  designed  the  dedi- 
cation of  a  portion  of  his  expected  gains  to  the 
fitting-out  of  a  crusade  to  the  Holy  Land  ;  so  that 
the  solution  of  the  Occidental  question  should  lead 


to  the  solution  of  the  Oriental  question  in  its 
greatest  extent,  and  the  ends  of  the  earth  should 
be  brought  nnder  the  banner  of  the  cross.  Still 
more  decidedly  did  the  religious  factor  enter  into 
the  beginnings  of  lite  North-American  settlements, 
but  this  time  in  the  interest  of  English  Protes- 
tantism, and  not  of  Komanism.  The  great  discov- 
eries of  the  fifteenth  century  plainly  stand  in 
providential  connection  with  the  Reformation  of 
i  he  sixteenth;  since  they  opened  anew  and  bound- 
less field  for  the  further  development  of  the 
religious,  social,  and  political  principles  of  Prot- 
estantism. It  is  important  also  to  notice,  that  the 
northern  half  of  the  New  World  was  first  discov- 
ered, under  the  auspices'  of  England,  by  the  two 
Cabots.  This  was  in  1497,  or  a  year  before 
Columbus  set  foot  upon  the  mainland  of  South 
America.  In  this  way  that  half  was  from  the 
beginning  brought  into  closest  connection  with 
the  nation  which  n  century  later  was  to  be  the 
greatest  naval  power  and  chief  bulwark  of  Prot- 
estantism. 

The  religious  history  of  North  America  begins 
in  1007,  with  the  settlement  of  Virginia,  or  more 
exactly  with  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims  in  Mas- 
sachusetts Pay  (1620).  From  then  on,  America 
was,  on  an  immensely  larger  scale,  what  Geneva 
was  underCalvin.  —  a  refuge  for  persecuted  Protes- 
tants of  all  lands.  Puritans,  Presbyterians,  Qua- 
kers, Baptists,  Huguenots,  Salzburg  Lutherans, 
Moravians,  Lutherans  and  Reformed  refugees  from 
the  Palatinate,  Mennonites,  etc.,  emigrated  thither 
in  order  to  find  there  a  quiet  place  to  practise 
their  religion,  and  showed  in  their  new  home 
predominantly  that  religious  earnestness,  and  at 
the  same  time  tolerance,  which  sprang,  not  from 
inditferentism,  but  from  bitter  experience  of  un- 
righteous persecution.  English  Roman  Catholics, 
also,  who  then  were  subjected  to  severe  penalties 
in  England,  found  in  Maryland  an  asylum.  These 
were  joined  by  the  Dutch  Reformed  in  New 
York,  and  the  English  Episcopalians  in  Virginia, 
the  two  Carolinas,  and  Georgia,  who,  however, 
had  not  come  for  conscience'  sake.  Thus  the 
American  Colonies  were  made  up  of  almost  all 
branches  of  European  Christianity,  mostly  Prot- 
estants, with  a  small  number  of  Roman  Catho- 
lics. Of  course  these  churches  were  all  weak  ;  but 
they  were  strong  enough  to  produce  a  people  able 
to  defend  themselves  against  the  demands  of 
England,  and  under  the  leadership  of  George 
Washington,  —  the  purest  and  most  unselfish  of 
American  patriots,  —  by  the  aid  of  France,  to 
carry  on  a  successful  war  of  seven  years'  dura- 
tion, which  issued  in  their  complete  independence 
of  the  British  crown. 

With  the  peace  of  17X3,  or  even  with  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  in  1776,  the  colonial 
period  of  the  country  closed.  The  nation  was 
then  composed  of  thirteen  Colonies,  loosely  bound 
together,  and  numbering  scarcely  three  million 
inhabitants.  The  representatives  of  the  free  peo- 
ple, assembled  in  Philadelphia  in  1787,  drew  up  a 
constitution,  modelled,  indeed,  upon  that  of  Eng- 
land, but  further  developed  upon  its  principles. 
A  sharp  line  was  drawn  between  Church  and 
State.  Upon  this  constitution  they  stood  united 
as  a  compact  nation,  with  a  sovereign  national 
government.  At  their  head  was  a  president, 
elected  every  four  years.     The  happy  issue  of  the 
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War  of  Independence  compelled  those  churches, 
as  the  Episcopal  and  the  Methodist,  which  had 
formerly  been  united  with  the  English  bodies,  to 
make  separate  organizations,  on  the  basis  of  uni- 
versal civil  and  religious  liberty.  Favored  by 
the  uncommon  fertility  of  the  soil,  the  exhaust- 
less  mineral  wealth,  numberless  avenues  of  trade, 
and  free  institutions  which  afforded  the  fullest 
play  to  individual  enterprise,  and  at  the  same 
time  guaranteed  complete  security  to  person  and 
property,  the  United  States  has  ever  since,  but 
particularly  during  the  last  fifty  years,  advanced 
in  a  way  unparalleled  in  history.  The  number 
of  inhabitants  has  grown  since  1800,  when  it  was 
5.000,000,  until,  accordi^-  to  the  official  census  of 
ISSit,  it  was  50,152,806,  distributed  as  follows: 
Whites,  43,404,876  ;  blacks,  6,577,151 ;  natives, 
43,475,506;  foreign-horn,  6.077,360;  males,  25,- 
520,582  ;  and  females,  24,032,284.  The  number  of 
States  in  the  same  period  has  increased  (mostly 
through  the  purchase  of  Louisiana  in  1803,  Flori- 
da in  1*20,  California  and  New  Mexico  in  1848, 
and  the  organization  of  the  North-western  Terri- 
tories) from  thirteen  to  thirty-eight;  and  besides 
these  there  are  nine  Territories  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  (the  seat  of  the  national  government). 

Of  course,  emigration,  which  is  favored  by  the 
most  liberal  naturalization  laws,  is  the  explana- 
tion of  this  enormous  growth.  This  began  to  be 
larger  after  the  close  of  the  Napoleonic  wars,  and 
now  pours  a  steady  stream  into  the  country.  In 
the  year  1820  the  number  of  emigrants  from 
Europe,  especially  from  Ireland  and  Germany, 
was  5,993;  in  1830,23,074;  in  1840,83,584;  in 
1850,  279,980;  in  1853,  368,643;  in  1854,400,- 
474  ;  in  1881,  740,000,  of  which  sixty  per  cent 
were  Germans  and  .Scandinavians.  And  yet  the 
available  land  is  by  no  means  all  taken  up.  From 
the  Alleghanies  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  there  are 
unnumbered  acres  ready  for  the  tiller's  hand. 
Emigration  keeps  pace  with  immigration  ;  and  the 
dwi'lli'is  in  the  older  States  are  continuously  re- 
moving to  the  newer,  especially  to  Illinois,  Iowa, 
Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Dakota, 
Colorado,  California,  and  Oregon. 

Hand  in  hand  with  the  increase  in  the  number 
of  States  and  inhabitants  go  industry,  wealth,  and 
general  culture.  The  United  State's  has  not  had 
to  struggle,  through  two  thousand  years,  out  of 
barbarism  to  civilization,  as  the  countries  of  the 
Old  World  have  done.  It  fell  heir  to  their  prog- 
ress, but  with  it  have  come  the  Old  World's 
evils.  And  the  Mew  World  has  also  its  troubles, 
arising  from  haste  after  wealth,  from  reckless 
speculation,  and  those  misunderstandings  be- 
tween capital  and  labor  which  issue  sometimes  in 
blood.  It  is  almost  incredible  how  quickly  the 
chaotic  confusion  of  so  many  different  peoples 
thrown  together  under  one  general  government  is 
reduced  to  order,  how  thoroughly  the  new  dwell- 
ers are  assimilated  in  the  luidv  politic.  Thus  it 
has  come  about  that  the  type  of  American  civili- 
zation is  Anglo-Saxon,  and  the  speech  English, — 
the  predestined  world-tongue. 

Only  two  races  have  resisted  this  assimilating 
process,  —  the  Indians,  who  are  driven  gradually 
into  smaller  territory,  and  who  are  slowly  civil- 
ized; and  the  Chinese,  who  do  not  come  to  stay, 
and  whose  coming,  national  legislation  has  endeav- 
ored to  check.     The  two  will,  in  the  providence 


of  God,  be  brought  under  the  influence  of  Chris- 
tianity. As  for  the  negroes,  so  long  held  down 
under  slavery,  they  are  already  Christianized,  and 
have  attained  to  a  measure  of  civilization.  Those 
of  them  who  emigrate  to  the  West-African  repub- 
lic of  Liberia,  founded  for  them  particularly  by 
American  friends  of  that  race,  will  carry  thither 
the  blessings  they  have  obtained  in  the  United 
States,  and  thus  lighten  the  "dark  continent." 

The  enormous  increase  of  population  adds,  of 
course,  proportionally  to  the  field  of  labor  and 
to  the  membership  of  the  different  churches. 
America  is  the  land  of  church-erection,  congre- 
gation-forming, and  of  every  conceivable  ecclesi- 
astical and  religious  experiment,  in  which  there 
are  not  missing  the  elements  of  fanaticism,  hypoc- 
risy, and  humbug.  It  is  the  seed-plot  of  almost 
all  branches  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  there  is 
no  check  put  upon  their  fullest  development. 

The  religious  life  in  the  United  States  is  in 
general  like  that  of  other  lands ;  but  it  presents 
some  peculiar  features,  of  which  the  chief  are,  — 

II.  The  Separation  of  Church  and  State 
and  the  Universal  Freedom  of  Belief  and 
Worship  which  follows.  —  A  distinction  must, 
however,  be  made  between  the  General  Govern- 
ment and  the  individual  States.  (1)  The  General 
Government  has  been  from  the  beginning  limited 
to  political  affairs,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
internal  arrangements  of  the  several  States,  and 
especially  with  any  thing  relating  to  religion. 
The  Constitution,  adopted  under  Washington  in 
1787,  provides,  "  No  religious  tests  shall  ever  be 
required  as  a  qualification  to  any  office  or  public 
trust  under  the  United  States  "  (Ai~t.  vi.  §  3). 
And  even  more  emphatically  speaks  the  First 
Amendment,  made  by  the  first  Congress,  1789 : 
"  Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  estab- 
lishment of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the  free  exer- 
cise thereof,  or  abridging  the  freedom  of  speech 
or  of  the  press,  or  the  rights  of  the  people  peacea- 
bly to  assemble,  and  to  petition  the  government 
for  a  redress  of  grievances."  Cf.  Gale's  edition 
of  Debates  and  I'roceedinr/s  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  Stales,  vol.  i.  pp.  729  sqq. 

In  this  way  there  was  secured,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  separation  of  the  Church  from  the  govern- 
ment, and,  on  the  other,  the  free,  unhindered 
exercise  of  religion  in  every  way  which  does  not 
endanger  the  State  or  public  morals.  The  above- 
quoted  articles  are  not  only  a  declaration  of 
independence  of  federal  control,  they  are  also  a 
declaration  of  the  independence  of  the  Church 
from  the  civil  power.  They  originated  in  no  in- 
difference respecting  religion,  on  the  contrary,  in 
so  great  respect,  that  their  framers  would  separate 
religion  permanently  from  the  defiling  influence 
of  politics,  and  guarantee  to  the  whole  people  in  a 
solemn  manner  religious  along  with  civil  liberty. 
The  two  institutions  Church  and  State  were  not 
set  opposite  to  each  other  as  foes,  but  side  by  side, 
as  the  two  different  spheres  of  the  social  life,  in 
the  conviction  that  each  had  best  restrict  its  juris- 
diction to  its  own  immediate  concerns,  because 
the  attempt  of  one  to  rule  the  other  was  sure  to 
issue  disastrously.  The  power  of  the  State  is 
consequently,  in  the  United  States,  reduced  to 
narrower  limits  than  in  Europe,  where  it  controls 
the  Church  also.  The  American  status  of  the 
Church  differs  from  the  hierarchical  patronage  of 
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the  State  by  the  Church,  from  the  imperial  and 
papal  patronage  of  the  Cliuivh  by  the  State, 
and  also  from  the  pre-Constantinian  separation 
and  persecution  of  the  Church  by  the  heathen 
State  :  hence  the  United  States  presents  a  new- 
phase  in  the  history  of  the  relation  of  the  two 
powers. 

This  separation  between  Church  and  State  is 
not  to  be  understood  as  a  separation  of  the  nation 
from  Christianity  ;  for  the  State  represents,  in 
America,  only  the  temporal  interests  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  independent  churches  care  tor  the  reli- 
gious and  moral  interests;  and  the  people  are 
religious  and  Christian  as  no  other,  and  express 
their  sentiments  in  different  ways,  — by  the  volun- 
tary support  of  their  very  numerous  churches  and 
sects  ;  by  benevolent  organizations  of  every  kind  ; 
by  attendance  upon  church,  and  respect  for  the 
ministry  (who  are  second  to  none  in  dignity  and 
influence) ;  by  .1  strict  observance  of  Sunda}', 
which  is  not  equalled  elsewhere,  except  in  Scot- 
land ;  by  constant  zeal  for  home  and  foreign  mis- 
sions; by  reverence  for  the  Bible;  by  a  steady 
stream  of  edifying  books,  tracts,  and  periodicals  ; 
and  by  their  public  morals.  Congress  nominates 
chaplains,  of  different  confessions  naturally,  and 
opens  every  sitting  with  prayer.  The  President 
appoints  chaplains  for  the  army  and  navy.  Fast- 
days  have  been  frequently  observed  in  particular 
emergencies  :  thus  in  1849,  during  the  cholera;  in 
1S60.  on  the  assassination  of  President  Lincoln; 
and  in  1881,  on  the  death  of  President  Garfield. 
A  thanksgiving-day  is  yearly  celebrated  in  Novem- 
ber in  all  the  States,  on  the  proclamation  of  the 
President  and  the  concurrent  action  of  the  differ- 
ent governors.  Indeed,  religion,  it  may  be  justly 
claimed,  has  all  the  more  hold  upon  the  American 
character,  just  because  it  is  free  from  political 
control.  No  one  is  forced  to  make  a  religious 
profession:  that  is  a  matter  of  personal  convic- 
tion and  voluntary  action. 

(2)  A.-  far  as  the  individual  States  are  con- 
cerned, Church  and  State  are  now  separated ;  but 
this  has  not  been  the  case  from  the  beginning. 
Nor  is  the  separation  the  consequence  of  inde- 
pendence of  England.  In  some  Colonies  it  ex- 
isted long  prior  to  that  event'  thus  (at  first)  in 
Maryland,  founded  in  1634  by  the  Roman-Catholic 
Lord  Baltimore ;  in  Rhode  Island,  settled  in  1636 
by  ISaptists  under  Roger  Williams;  and  in  Penn- 
sylvania, which  William  Penn  acquired  in  10-SO 
from  the  English  crown  in  payment  of  a  debt, 
and  which  he  made  an  asylum  for  his  persecuted 
Quaker  co-religionists  and  all  other  Christian 
brethren.  Each  of  these  three  representatives 
of  Christian  toleration  adopted  it,  not  in  conse- 
quence of  vague  philosophical  theories,  still  less 
out  of  religious  indifferentism,  but  because  of 
bitter  experience  of  intolerance,  and  practical 
necessity.  And  this  toleration  was  limited  to  the 
different  confessions  of  the  C/irislinn  faith,  and 
did  not  apply  to  infidels  or  blasphemers,  who  were 
excluded  from  civil  rights.  In  the  other  and 
older  Colonies,  Church  and  State  were  from  the 
beginning  closely  connected.  In  Massachusetts 
and  the  other  New-England  Colonies,  except 
Rhode  Island,  the  Congregational  form  of  Puri- 
tanism was  the  State  religion ;  and  the  civil 
rights,  in  imitation  of  the  Jewish  theocratic  State 
principles,  were  dependent  upon  a  certain   reli- 


gious adherence.  The  Roman  Church  not  only 
was  excluded,  but  also,  until  the  close  of  (lie  seven- 
teenth century,  all  Protestants  who  could  not 
accept  the  Established  creed  were  dealt  with  as 
strictly  as  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  had  themselves 
been  by  the  bishops  of  Old  England.  Massachu- 
setts banished  the  Baptist  Roger  Williams  and 
other  Baptists,  and  the  followers  of  the  Antino- 
mian  Anne  Hutchinson;  the  Quakers  were  tried, 
and  condemned  to  public  scourging,  ear-slitting, 
nose-boring,  and  even  (by  a  vote  of  twelve  to 
eleven  in  the  Boston  Legislature)  to  the  gallows. 
It  should  be  remarked,  however,  that  the  Qua- 
kers in  New  England  bej.ween  1(158  and  lOu'O  had 
acted  fanatically.  They  had  publicly  denounced, 
in  the  churches  and  upon  the  streets,  the  civil 
and  spiritual  authorities.  I  hey  thus  provoked 
persecution  and  martyrdom  by  their  impetuous 
zeal.  Four  such  fanatics  (one  a  woman),  who 
had  been  already  banished  as  Antinomians,  ob- 
stinately rushed  into  martyrdom,  and  were  hanged 
in  1660.  But  the  people  were  opposed  even 
then  to  such  treatment ;  and  the  authorities  were 
obliged  to  defend  their  action  in  a  published 
statement,  in  which  they  justified  themselves  by 
quotations  from  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  Eng- 
lish laws  against  the  Roman-Catholic  Church. 
The  Quakers,  thus  driven  out,  found  a  retreat  in 
Rhode  Island  until  the  establishment  of  Penn- 
sylvania. Gradually  the  bond  between  Church 
and  State  was  in  New  England  relaxed ;  but  in 
Connecticut  it  was  first  broken  in  1816,  while  in 
Massachusetts  the  last  traces  remained  until  1833. 

In  Virginia  and  other  Southern  Colonies  the 
Church  of  England  was  the  State  Church,  and  all 
other  denominations  felt  the  pressure  of  the  En- 
glish laws  against  dissenters.  Nevertheless,  the 
latter  increased,  especially  the  Baptists,  Presbyte- 
rians, Quakers,  and,  later,  the  Methodists;  and  it 
was  from  them  that  the  first  impulse  in  Virginia 
proceeded  to  separate  Church  and  State.  Even 
before  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the  Pres- 
byterians and  Baptists  presented  petitions  to  the 
Colonial  Legislature  to  that  intent.  The  measure 
found  a  defender  in  Thomas  Jefferson,  who  in 
the  interest  of  free-thinking,  not  out  of  any 
sympathy  with  the  dissenters,  or  out  of  love  for 
Christianity,  favored  putting  taith  and  unfaith 
upon  the  same  political  level.  Through  the  exer- 
tions of  the  dissenters,  the  liberal  Episcopalians, 
and  the  unbelieving  Jefferson,  the  principle  of  sep- 
aration between  Chinch  and  State  was,  in  Decem- 
ber, 177(i,  and,  more  completely,  in  177!),  1785,  and 
the  following  decade,  carried  through  the  Vir- 
ginia Legislature.  Cf.  Semple:  History  of  the 
Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Jia/itis/s  in  Virginia,  Rich- 
mond, 1810,  pp.  25  sqip,  (12;  Bukke:  History  of 
Virginia,  1.S04-16,  p.  00;  Jefferson:  Writings, 
vol.  i.  p.  44;  Hawks  :  Contributions  to  the  Ecile- 
siasiical  t/istory  of  the  United.  States,  vol.  i.,  His- 
tory of  I'roti'stfinl-EpiscojinJ  Church  in  Virginia, 
New  York,  1836,  pp.  150  sqq. 

Soon  alter  the  close  of  the  War  of  Independ- 
ence (1783),  and  the  adoption  of  the  National  Con- 
stitution by  the  several  States,  the  connection 
between  Church  and  State  in  Maryland,  New 
York,  and  South  Carolina,  and  the  other  Colonies 
where  the  English  Episcopal  Church  was  the  pre- 
dominant State  Church,  was  broken,  and  complete 
religious  freedom  proclaimed.     Last  of  all,  and 
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only  very  gradually,  did  the  New-England  States, 
where  Puritanism  was  deeply  rooted  in  the  niass 
of  the  people,  adopt  the  new  order  of  things. 
Now  the  principle  of  entire  separation  is  univer- 
sally operative.  Only  among  the  Mormons  in 
Utah  are  Church  and  State  combined.  But  the 
.Mormons  are  powerless  to  prevent  other  sects 
coming  among  them;  and,  indeed,  in  Salt  Lake 
City  there  are  already  four  or  five. 

III.  The  Voluntary  System  of  Church 
Support  is  the  Natural  Consequence  of 
Separation  of  Church  and  State.  —  There  is 
in  the  United  States  no  obligatory  baptism  or  con- 
firmation. There  are,  on  the  contrary,  thousands 
of  grown  persons  who  have  not  been  baptized ; 
but  there  are  comparatively  few  who  hold  them- 
selves aloof  from  all  church  attendance  and  from 
all  contributions  for  religious  purposes.  And  the 
churches  independent  of  State  control  are  more 
particular  as  to  the  conduct  and  beliefs  of  their 
members  than  State  churches  are ;  so  that  the 
churches  of  America  are  more  orthodox,  and  more 
faithful  to  their  avowed  principles,  than  the 
mother-churches  in  Europe. 

The  different  churches  are,  almost  without  ex- 
ception, dependent  entirely  upon  voluntary  sub- 
scriptions and  contributions.  The  most  prominent 
exceptions  are  Trinity  Church  (Episcopalian)  and 
the  Collegiate  Church  (Reformed  Dutch),  both  in 
New-York  City,  which  have  inherited  property 
from  the  colonial  period.  But,  speaking  gener- 
ally, the  churches  look  to  their  membership  for 
the  means  to  carry  on  their  work,  and  support 
their  ministers.  The  theological  seminaries  are 
the  foundations  of  churches  or  individuals.  The 
minister's  salary  is  paid  by  the  pew-rents  or  col- 
lections. Voluntary  payments  support  the  Bible, 
the  tract,  and  other  societies,  and  send  out  col- 
portors  and  missionaries  in  city  and  country.  It 
is  considered  a  general  duty  and  privilege  to  sup- 
port religion  as  a  necessary  and  useful  element  of 
society.  The  average  salary  of  ministers  in  the 
United  States  is  about  seven  hundred  dollars ;  of 
theological  professors,  a  thousand  dollars.  A  few 
ministers  in  large  cities  receive  from  five  to  fif- 
teen thousand  dollars. 

The  voluntary  system  has  its  drawbacks,  es- 
pecially in  the  new  congregations  formed  of 
emigrants  who  are  accustomed  to  the  European 
system  of  State  support.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  promotes  liberality  and  individual  enterprise ; 
and  the  result  is  a  yearly  increase  in  churches, 
ministers,  and  ecclesiastical  organizations  of  all 
sorts,  while  the  old  are  maintained  with  vigor. 
On  the  average,  it  is  said,  each  minister  serves  a 
thousand  souls ;  but  of  course  there  is  great  dis- 
proportion. The  Irish  and  the  Germans  are  most 
destitute  of  ministers,  because  emigration  swells 
their  numbers  out  of  proportion  to  the  supply. 
This  free,  self-regulated  and  self-supported  Chris- 
tianity and  church  existence  is  one  of  the  most 
characteristic  features,  and  one  of  the  greatest 
glories,  of  the  United  States,  and  constitutes  a 
new  leaf  in  church  history ;  but  it  has  its  ante- 
cedents in  the  first  three  centuries  and  in  the  his- 
tory of  dissenters  and  free  churches  in  Europe. 
_  1\  •  The  Leading  Denominations.  —  It  is 
impossible  here  to  go  into  the  details  of  the  vari- 
ous denominational  histories  :  for  these,  reference 
must  be  made  to  the  several  articles  of  this  en- 


cyclopaedia.    But  a  few  general  remarks  will  be 
in  place. 

Almost  all  American  denominations  are  of 
European  origin  ;  but  those  which  in  Europe  are 
divided  by  geographical  and  political  boundaries 
are  in  the  United  States  found  thrown  together. 
In  England  there  are  as  many  sects  as  in  the 
United  States;  but  all  Christians  outside  the 
Church  of  England  are  classed  together  as  dissent- 
ers. In  America,  there  being  no  State  Church, 
there  can  be  no  dissenters.  Churches  of  many 
denominations  are  found  in  all  the  large  cities. 
Thus  in  the  city  of  New  York,  which  has  a  popu- 
lation of  1,206,590.  there  are  500  congregations,  of 
different  nationalities  and  creeds,  each  of  which 
has  its  regular  place  of  meeting,  or  church-build- 
ing. Until  recently  the  Greek  Church  also  had  a 
chapel  in  New*  York.  She  has  now  chapels  in 
San  Francisco  and  in  Alaska. 

The  American  denominations  may  be  divided 
into  three  groups.  (1)  The  Evangelical  churches  ; 
i.e.,  those  which  stand  upon  the  principles  of  the 
Reformation  theology,  and  accept  the  Bible  as 
the  sole  guide  of  faith  and  life,  and  the  confes- 
sions of  the  sixteenth  or  seventeenth  centuries  as 
a  rule  of  public  teaching.  They  embrace  the 
great  majority  of  the  Christian  population,  and 
exert  the  strongest  influence  upon  society.  The 
Presbyterians,  Congregationalists,  and  Episcopa- 
lians have  the  most  intelligence,  theological  cul- 
ture, and  social  influence  with  the  middle  and 
upper  classes.  The  Methodists  and  Baptists  are 
the  most,  numerous  among  the  middle  and  lower 
classes  and  in  the  Southern  and  AVestern  States. 
The  Episcopal  Church  is  the  oldest  and  propor- 
tionally the  richest,  and  dates  from  1607,  the  year 
of  the  settlement  of  Virginia ;  next  come  the 
Congregationalists,  from  the  landing  of  the  Pil- 
grims (1620) ;  then  the  Dutch  Reformed,  from 
1028,  the  year  of  the  formation  of  the  first  con- 
gregation in  New- York  City.  The  first  promi- 
nent Baptist  in  America  was  Roger  Williams,  the 
founder  of  Rhode  Island,  1636".  The  Quakers 
date  from  1680;  and  the  Methodists,  from  1766. 
The  German  churches,  in  their  organized  state, 
date  from  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  Among 
them  the  Lutheran  Church  'is  by  far  the  largest 
and  most  influential;  then  come  the  German 
Reformed,  the  Evangelical  United,  and  the  Mora- 
vians. A  considerable  number  of  Germans  belong 
to  the  different  branches  of  the  Methodist  Church, 
which  also  sends  missionaries  to  Germany. 

(2)  The  Roman-Catholic  Church  was  a  century 
ago  inconsiderable,  but,  through  the  enormous 
emigration,  now  outnumbers  any  other  single  de- 
nomination. Yet  it  does  not  keep  pace  with  the 
Roman-Catholic  migration,  which  is  reported  to 
form  forty-seven  per  cent,  or  nearly  one-half,  of 
the  total  immigration  to  the  United  States.  The 
emigration  from  Ireland  is  predominantly,  that 
from  Germany  largely,  and  that  from  Southern 
Europe  almost  exclusively,  Roman  Catholic. 
_  (3)  A  third  class  consists  of  those  denomina- 
tions which  reject  the  doctrines  of  the  oecumeni- 
cal creeds  and  the  confessions  of  the  Reforma- 
tion churches,  and  strike  out  in  new  paths.  The 
most  respectable  among  these  are  the  Unitarians, 
whose  headquarters  are  in  Boston  and  Cambridge, 
and  who  are  distinguished  by  high  literary  and 
social  culture,  and  active  philanthropy ;  the  Uni- 
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yersalists,  who  teach  as  one  of  the  three  articles 
of  their  creed  the  ultimate  restoration  ol  all  men 
to  holiness  ami  happiness;  and  the  Swedonbor- 
gians,  who  believe  in  the  divine  mission  of  the 
great  seer  of  Sweden,  and  accept  his  revelations 
of  the  spirit-world. 

V.  TiiEoi.ociiCAi.  Edlcation. — This  differs 
with  the  different  denominations,  but  on  tin.' 
whole  has  greatly  and  rapidly  improved  of  late. 
Tt  is  carried  on  in  theological  seminaries,  endowed 
and  supported  by  free  gifts.  Each  respectable  de- 
nomination has  one  or  more,  and  in  all  there  are 
a  hundred  and  forty-two.  We  mention  those  at 
Andover,  Now  Brunswick,  Princeton,  Cambridge, 
New"  Haven,  Hartford,  New  York  (the  Enion 
Seminary  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  the 
General  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Episcopal 
Church),  Madison  (X.d.),  Bochester,  Philadelphia 
(two,  —  one  Episcopal,  one  Lutheran),  (lettys- 
burg\  Lancaster,  Allegheny,  Pittsburgh,  Cincin- 
nati. Chicago  (which  has  four,  representing  as 
many  denominations),  and  San  Erancisco  (which 
has  two).  The  faculties  number  from  two  to 
seven  regular  professors  :  some  have  as  many  as 
a  hundred  students  and  over.  The  libraries  com- 
prise from  a  few  hundred  to  fifty  thousand  vol- 
umes. The  course  of  instruction  lasts  three 
years,  Greater  stress  is  laid  upon  practical  gifts 
and  moral  and  religious  character  than  in  the 
ministerial  training-schools  of  State  churches. 
Each  lecture  is  preceded  by  a  short  prayer,  and 
every  day  is  closed  by  divine  service,  which  all 
the  students  attend.  The  theological  literature 
of  the  L'nited  States  is  growing  very  fast,  both 
by  translations  of  foreign  works  (especially  Ger- 
man), and  original  productions. 

VI.  Statistics.  —  Since  the  official  ecclesias- 
tical statistics  of  the  last  census  (18-so)  have  not 
yet  (December,  18s3)  appeared,  no  attempt  at  a 
complete  statement  is  here  made  ;  but  the  follow- 
ing carefully  compiled  table  is  interesting  as 
showing  the  denominational  growth  in  the  first 
century  of  the  l'nited  States'  independence:  — 

Statistics  of  1776  (or  1780-90)  and  of  1870. 


Baptists  (all  branches)     . 

Con«regatioiialists   .     .     . 

Episcopalian*  ( no  bishop  J 
until  179U;  in  1S70,  ii]  j 
bishops]    ...  ) 

Friends  (Quakers) 

Lutherans    

Methodists  (all  branches), 

Moravians    .  .     .     .     . 

Presbyterians  (General  / 
Assembly  of  17S8;  ( 

Reformed  "(Dutch)  . 
(German) 

Roman  Catholics 

L'niversulists 


1636 

1620 

1607 

1680 
1748 
1 766 
17:-;.') 

1690 

1628 
17-1-7 


5n0 
60 


1 01)  | 
I. 
400  j 
25  ' 
24 

8(?)  !  ViO) 
410    ]    177 
ion 


52(?) 
1 


40 

12 

26(?) 

1 


187 

u 

1 

22,024 

l::,770 

3,009 

"•"•"' 

4,000 

3,210 

ss:, 

800 

4,623 

2,062 

40,000 

20,4:.:; 

5,077 

4,744 

:')06 

546 

1  ,303 

644 

."),046 

0,141 

867 

689 

The  Mormons  number  about  two  hundred  thou- 
sand (see  special  art.). 

The  following  summary  from  the   "Almanac" 

of  the  New-York  Independent  for  1884  is  compiled 

'from  the  various  church  almanacs  of  1882  and  1883. 


Denominations. 


AdvcntistH  . 
Baptists  .... 
<'on«re!,';ltinnaliBts    . 

Friends 

fin-man  Kvanj;.  (  'bun 
Lutherans  . 
Methodists. 
Mcimonitcs 
Moravians  .     . 
New  Jerusalem 
Presbyterians       .      . 
rrnlcstant-Kpisccpal 
Reformed  (Dutch)  . 
Reformed  (tierman) 
Roman  (  'atholie  . 
Swonkfcldians 
rnitari.ins  . 
Univcrsalisls 


Churches. 

Ministers. 

1,344 

7"5 

37,156 

26,045 

392 

260 

000 

430 

6,130 

3,42!) 

41 ,271 

24.480 

500 

400 

84 

70 

87 

92 

11,783 

8,834 

3,109 

3,664 

616 

569 

1 ,426 

751 

6,241 

6,546 

3,62 

434 

710 

713 

115,610 

81,717 

01,769 

3,336,503 

387,619 

96,000 

80,i)O(l 

7K0,987 

3,943.870 

80,000 

9,928 

3,994 

966,437 

301,699 

8(1,106 

0.832^-104 

7oo 

20,060 

36,238 


Lit.  —  A  general  church  history  of  the  United 
States,  made  from  the  sources,  is  a  desideratum. 
So  far,  we  have  only  sectional  contributions  or 
brief  sketches. 

1.  General  Works. — Robert  Baird:  Religion 
in  America,  Glasgow,  1842,  New  York,  185f> 
(which  describes  the  recent  condition,  but  gives 
no  regular  history):  RuvpAVeinbkknxkr  :  His- 
tory of  all  the  Ji'ilii/iova  Denominations  in  the 
r'nited  States,  Ilarrisbtirg.  Penn..  1844,  2d  ed.,  1848 
(a  diligent  but  dry  and  uncritical  collection  of 
historical  and  statistical  materials):  W.  Speague: 
The  Annals  of  the  American  Puljiit,  or  Commemo- 
raticc  Noticis  of  Distinguished  American  Clergymen 
of  Various  Denominations,  with  Historical  Introduc- 
tions, New  York,  1857  sqq.  (9  vols.,  and  one  yet 
unprinted;  valuable  for  the  history  of  American 
pulpit  eloquence  and  for  biography,  but  almost 
uniformly  eulogistic,  as  the  notices  come  from 
friends  or  admirers  of  the  subjects)  ;  Philip 
Schaff:  America,  New  York,  1855  (the  second 
part  contains  sketches  of  the  leading  denomi- 
nations); by  the  same:  Christianity  in  the  United 
Slates  of  America  (report,  to  the  Basel  Conference, 
of  the  Evangelical  Alliance),  1879,  published  in 
German,  Basel,  and  in  English  in  The  Heligious 
Condition  of  Christendom,  London,  1SS0,  pp.  79- 
117. 

2.  I'nrlirnlar  Denominational  Histories.  —  The 
monographs  of  Hodge  and  Gillett  on  the  Presby- 
terian Church;  Bangs  and  Stevens  on  the  Meth- 
odist; Hall,  Punchard,  Bacon,  and  Dexter,  on 
the  Congregational ;  Backus  and  Benedict  on  the 
Baptist;  "Wilberforee,  Hawks,  and  Perry,  on  the 
Episcopal;  Hazelius,  Schmucker,  and  Mann,  on 
the  Lutheran;  Corwin  on  the  Beformed  Dutch ; 
Meyer,  Ilarbaugh,  and  Heisler,  on  the  German 
Beformed;  Gunnison,  Olshausen,  R.  J.  Burton, 
and  Stenhonse,  on  the  Mormons.  See  literature 
under  the  different  arts.  PHILIP  srHAFF. 

UNIVERSALISM  is  the  form  of  faith  which 
they  hold  who  declare  that  all  souls  will  finally 
be  saved,  that  evil  is  temporary,  that  good  is  per- 
manent, and  will  achieve  a  complete  and  perfect 
triumph  in  the  divine  economy. 

1.  Universalism  begins  in  a  peculiar  conception 
of  God.  Agreeing  with  Christians  generally  in 
the  attributes  ascribed  to  him,  it  holds  that  love 
is  not  merely  an  attribute,  but  the  very  nature,  of 
the  Deity,  and  that  all  his  attributes  and  activi- 
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ties  spring  out  of  and  are  controlled  by  it.  Thus 
the  sovereignty  of  God  i.s  infinite  and  eternal:  it 
is  exerted  everywhere  and  always,  to  secure,  not 
a  formal  and  arbitrary  obedience,  but  one  that  i.s 
voluntary  and  filial,  and  it  will  work  until  the 
harmony  of  the  moral  universe  is  secured. 

2.  Christ  belongs  to  the  category  of  the  super- 
natural ;  although  his  manifestation  in  time,  and 
his  work,  are  in  perfect  accord  with  nature  and 
reason.  Universalism  holds,  as  to  the  nature  of 
Christ,  that  it  is  identical  with  God's;  as  to  his 
relationship,  that  it  is  that  of  a  Son ;  as  to  his 
office,  that  it  is  mediatorial,  i.e.,  that  he  is  the 
connecting  link  between  humanity  and  God,  that 
he  is  the  w  ay  by  which  humanity  is  brought  into 
the  presence  and  fellowship  of  God.  His  existence, 
as  declared  in  the  proem  of  John's  Gospel,  has 
been  from  the  beginning.  From  the  beginning 
also,  as  taught,  not  only  in  the  proem  aforesaid, 
but  in  the  Epistles,  —  notably  in  Heb.  i.  2,  also 
1  Cor.  viii.  6, —  he  is  the  instrument  through  whom 
God  works.  Having  the  same  nature  as  God, 
and  being  actuated  by  the  same  spirit,  he  is  liter- 
ally "  God  manifest  in  the  flesh,"  he  is  literally 
"  the  brightness  of  the  Father's  glory,  and  the 
express  image  of  his  person."  But  not  only  is  he 
the  Son  of  God  in  the  highest  and  most  complete 
sense,  he  is  the  Son  of  man  in  a  sense  equally 
complete.  He  is  the  expression,  the  type,  of 
perfected  humanity.  lie  entered  fully  into  the 
human  condition.  He  had  not  alone  the.  form  of 
manhood,  but  the  attributes  and  motives.  He  was 
in  all  respects  like  one  of  ourselves,  except  in  the 
matter  of  sin.  His  freedom  from  sin,  however, 
was  due,  not  to  auy  abridgment  of  his  humanity, 
but  to  the  perfect  use  of  that,  moral  choice  which 
is  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  humanity. 
He  is  here,  then,  as  the  revealer  of  God  and  the 
healer  of  men,  as  the  Teacher  and  Saviour,  or, 
finally,  as  the  living,  immortal  Word. 

3.  Concerning  man,  Universalism  holds  that  he 
is  made  in  the  image  of  God,  that  he  is  the  child 
of  God.  He  has  a  moral  sense.  He  instinc- 
tively distinguishes  between  right  and  wrong, 
between  virtue  and  vice.  The  feeling  of  obliga- 
tion is  native  to  his  mind.  He  knows  that  he  is 
responsible  for  his  conduct  :  at  the  same  time 
he  is  free ;  he  may  choose  whatever  course  he 
will.  Here  is  the  origin  and  essence  of  sin, — 
that  a  man  knowing  the  difference  between  right 
and  wrong,  knowing  the  responsibility  under 
which  he  acts,  deliberately  chooses  the  wrong, 
that  he  puts  himself  voluntarily  in  an  attitude  of 
disobedience  to  the  moral  law.  There  is  no  other 
definition  to  be  given  of  it  than  the  scriptural 
one,  "Sin  is  the  transgression  of  the  law."  It 
is  conditioned,  first  upon  the  fact  of  man's  free- 
dom, and  secondly  upon  the  fact  that  he  is  under 
law,  the  inexorable  law  of  the  moral  universe. 
This  is  true  of  every  man ;  and  every  man,  what- 
ever may  be  his  theory  of  God,  or  providence,  or 
of  his  own  essential  being,  knows  that  it  is  true. 
But  law  without  a  sanction  is  no  law.  Penalty, 
therefore,  is  an  indispensable  instrument  in  that 
moral  mechanism  by  which  men  are  brought  from 
every  dereliction  to  the  recognition  and  perform- 
ance of  duty.  But  penalty  is  not  arbitrary, 
neither  is  it  vindictive.  It  is  not  designed  to 
soothe  the  offended  majesty  of  Heaven.  It  is 
remedial.   It  reminds  the  offender  that  he  is  God's 


child,  and  that  he  has  broken  God's  law.  He  is 
not  oir  trial  in  this  life,  to  be  handed  over,  if  the 
verdict  shall  be  against  him  in  the  end,  to  a  pun- 
ishment that  is  remediless  and  hopeless;  but  he 
is  under  discipline,  and  in  a  disciplinary  state 
freedom  remains.  No  condition  can  ever  arise, 
so  long  as  man  has  sanity,  which  will  perma- 
nently interrupt  the  spontaneous  activity  of  the 
will.  Penalty  will  be  repeated  with  every  viola- 
tion of  law.  '•  Though  hand  join  in  hand,  the 
wicked  shall  not  be  unpunished."  So  long  as 
man  sins,  his  chastisement  will  endure ;  but  no 
form  of  punishment  can  destroy  freedom.  He 
may  choose  to  sin  as  long  as  he  is  willing  to  take 
sin  and  penalty  together;  but,  whenever  he  is 
moved  to  a  different  choice,  the  door  of  oppor- 
tunity is  open.  This  is  the  fundamental  condi- 
tion of  moral  activity ;  for,  if  it  be  impossible  f or 
a  soul  to  turn  from  evil  to  good,  no  matter  how 
this  impossibility  arises,  —  whether  it  be  by  the 
application  of  an  arbitrary  and  extraneous  force, 
or  by  the  self-determining  power  of  habit,  —  the 
moral  attributes  of  that  soul  are  extinguished. 
It  no  longer  has  control  of  its  own  actions,  and 
therefore  is  no  longer  accountable.  Moreover, 
freedom  cannot  interrupt  the  relation  which  ex- 
ists between  the  human  creature  and  the  divine 
Creator.  Whatever  he  does,  whatever  he  suffers, 
man  is  still  God's  child.  Nothing  can  perma- 
nently efface  from  the  soul  the  image  of  the 
Father.  The  moral  government  of  God,  there- 
fore, is  not  a  temporal  affair  merely,  it  reaches 
forward  into  eternity.  It  was  instituted  for  man's 
sake,  that  he  might  receive  his  moral  develop- 
ment under  it,  and  that,  when  he  had  sinned,  he 
might  be  reconciled  to  God. 

4.  These  views  foreshadow  the  Universalis! 
doctrine  of  destiny.  Universalism  holds  that  the 
sovereignty  of  God  will  be  completely  vindicated 
in  the  ultimate  harmony  of  the  moral  universe. 
No  power  on  earth  or  in  heaven  can  defeat  the 
purpose  of  God  to  bring  all  things  into  subjection 
to  himself.  The  process  by  which  this  result  is  to 
be  secured  is  neither  violent  nor  mechanical,  but 
it  springs  out  of  those  natural  relations  which 
God  has  established  between  the  different  parts 
of  his  economy.  It  involves,  to  be  sure,  the  hap- 
piness of  souls;  but  happiness  is  reached  only 
through  voluntary  obedience.  Righteousness,  in 
reality,  is  the  end :  happiness  is  only  an  incident. 
That  which  God  demands  of  every  soul  is  recti- 
tude, moral  purity,  spiritual  submission.  This  is 
the  end  towards  which  he  works,  and  there  will  be 
no  pauses  until  the  end  is  reached.  Man's  free- 
dom cannot  defeat  the  beneficent  intentions  of 
the  Deity,  for  that  would  be  a  poor  sort  of  free- 
dom which  practically  dooms  men  to  endless  sin. 
Neither  can  the  power  of  evil  habit  become  so 
strong,  that  it  will  be  impossible  for  men  any 
more  to  make  effectual  choice  of  the  right:  for 
that  would  be  to  contradict  every  theory  on  which 
the  recovery  of  souls  is  sought  in  this  world  ;  the 
uniform  assumption  being,  that  no  case  is  so  des- 
perate as  to  be  beyond  the  saving  efficacy  of  infi- 
nite grace.  Such  a  conclusion  savors  both  of 
fatalism  and  atheism.  It  is  fatalistic  in  so  far  as 
it  fixes,  beyond  all  hope  of  amendment,  the  condi- 
tion of  any  soul.  It  is  atheistic,  in  so  far  as  it 
puts  the  final  destiny  of  man  entirely  in  his  own 
keeping.     Equally  futile,  according  to  Universal- 
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ism,  is  the  claim  that  death  determines  the  moral 
condition  of  hunianity.  It  is  absurd  to  suppose 
that  death  will  change  either  the  nature  of  man, 
or  the  disposition  and  purpose  of  God.  Death, 
to  be  sure,  may  be,  and  doubtless  is,  a  very  im- 
portant factor  in  the  discipline  and  development 
of  (he  soul.  It  can  scarcely  fail  to  change  incon- 
ceivably the  whole  environment  of  the  soul.  The 
conditions  and  circumstances  which  are  earthly 
and  sensual  will  disappear.  Condi  I  ions  and  cir- 
cumstances which  are  alone  adapted  to  the  new 
state  in  which  the  soul  finds  itself  will  come  into 
being.  New  relations  will  undoubtedly  appear, 
or  the  old  relations  will  be  revealed  in  an  entirely 
new  light.  It  may  also  be,  that  a  complete  set  of 
motives,  unknown  to  time  and  sense,  will  have 
active  operation.  The  methods  for  teaching  and 
moral  influence  may  also  be  unspeakably  en- 
hanced. But  the  nature  of  man  as  a  moral  agent, 
and  the  nature  of  God  as  a  moral  governor,  must 
remain  the  same  after  death  as  before ;  and  there 
is  no  Scripture,  which,  rightly  interpreted,  war- 
rants a  different  doctrine.  So  long  as  man  is 
man,  he  may  forsake  evil,  and  embrace  righteous- 
ness. So  long  as  God  is  God,  he  will  certainly 
restore  the  penitent,  and  welcome  the  returning 
prodigal.  Looking  at  the  object  which  has  been 
steadily  pursued  in  the  giving  of  the  law  and  the 
promulgation  of  the  gospel,  the  Universalist  feels 
that  the  poet  manifests  a  profoundly  philosophic 
insight  when  he  sings,  — 

"  I  can  but  trust  that  good  shall  fall 

At  last  —  far  off  —  at  last,  to  all, 
And  every  winter  change  to  spring." 

He  sees  the  whole  creation,  in  one  vast,  resistless 
movement,  sweeping  towards  the  grand  finality 
of  universal  holiness  and  universal  love. 

History.  —  The  Universalist  denomination  traces 
its  origin  directly  to  James  Kelly,  a  London  preach- 
er in  the  middle  and  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  who  wrote  a  book  called  The  Union,  and 
who  had  for  his  disciple  John  Murray.  The  latter 
came  to  this  country  in  September,  1770,  and  im- 
mediately began  preaching  at  various  places  along 
the  Atlantic  seaboard,  from  New  Jersey  to  Massa- 
chusetts, establishing  himself  at  Gloucester  four- 
years  later.  Through  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Murray, 
and  a  few  who  entertained  similar  views,  churches 
were  established  at  important  points  in  the  New- 
England  and  Middle  States.  But  the  doctrine 
spread  somewhat  slowly.  In  the  year  1800,  there 
were  scarcely  more  than  twenty  Universalist  min- 
isters in  the  country.  At  that  time  the  Rev. 
Hosea  Ballon,  who  is  justly  called  the  father  of 
Universalism  in  its  present  form,  was  approach- 
ing the  maturity  of  his  powers.  He  already  en- 
tertained views  which  differed  widely  from  those 
of  Mr.  Murray  and  his  fellow-laborers.  He  had 
ceased  to  base  his  convictions  of  the  universal  holi- 
ness on  Calvinistic  principles.  He  had  wrought  out 
a  system  of  theology  which  was  clear,  consistent, 
rational,  and  biblical  throughout ;  and  he  was  pro- 
claiming it  with  a  vigor  and  an  earnestness  which 
have  not  been  surpassed  by  any  American  preacher 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  Universalism,  v>  ith  the 
rise  of  Hosea  Ballou  (although  it  has  undergone 
many  modifications,  and  made  important  develop- 
ments, since  his  time),  entered  upon  a  new  epoch  ; 
and  its  growth  was  rapid,  not  only  in  numerical 


strength,  but  in  organic  life  and  power.  The 
General  Convention,  at  its  session  in  Winchester, 
N.H.,  in  1803,  adopted  the  following  Profession  of 
Belief:  — 

••  Akt.  I.  We  believe  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments  contain  a  revelation 
of  the  character  of  God,  and  of  the  duty,  interest, 
and  final  designation  of  mankind. 

"  Aut.  II.  We  believe  that  there  is  one  God, 
whose  nature  is  love,  revealed  in  one  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  by  one  Holy  .Spirit  of  grace,  who  will  finally 
restore  the  whole  iarnily  of  mankind  to  holiness  and 
happiness. 

"Art.  III.  We  believe  that  holiness  and  true 
happiness  are  inseparably  connected,  and  that  be- 
lievers ought  to  be  can-lid  to  maintain  order,  and 
practise  good  works,  for  these  things  are  (,'ood,  and 
profitable  unto  men." 

This  brief  creed  has  been  regarded  as  embra- 
cing the  essential  features  of  Universalism,  in  a 
phraseology  sufficiently  elastic  to  cover  the  most 
divergent  views  ;  and  it  has  been  made  the  test  of 
fellowship  in  churches  and  conventions.  A  large 
and  respectable  minority  of  Universalists  to-day 
are  not  satisfied  with  the  language  of  some  of 
these  articles;  and  a  special  committee  of  the 
General  Convention  is  at  present  (1883)  engaged 
in  •  considering  whether  a  modification  of  them 
may  not  be  desirable  and  practicable. 

The  polity  of  the  Universalist  Church  is  repub- 
lican in  form,  embracing  both  the  clerical  and 
lay  elements.  In  each  State  of  the  Union,  there 
is  a  convention  made  up  of  the  ministers  in 
fellowship  residing  within  the  State,  and  of  lay- 
representatives  from  each  parish.  Each  State 
Convention  has  jurisdiction  within  its  own  bor- 
ders in  matters  of  fellowship,  and  has  charge  of 
local  missions.  Over  all  is  the  General  Conven- 
tion of  Universalists,  which  meets  annually,  and 
is  composed  of  delegates,  clerical  and  lay,  in  defi- 
nite proportions,  chosen  by  the  State  conventions. 
This  body  has  a  national  charter  and  a  permanent 
board  of  trustees,  who  hold  sessions  during  the 
interim  of  the  conventions,  have  charge  of  the 
funds,  direct  the  general  missionary  operations 
of  the  church,  and  dispense  scholarships  to  theo- 
logical students.  The  permanent  funds  now  be- 
longing to  the  General  Convention  amount  to 
«150,000.  The  resources  are  still  further  enhanced 
by  annual  contributions  in  all  the  churches.  Many 
State  conventions  also  have  funds  of  considera- 
ble amounts. 

The  latest  statistics  (1883)  of  the  denomination 
give  23  State  conventions,  939  parishes,  30,528 
families,  36,238  communicants,  083  Sunday  schools 
with  51,793  members,  780  church  buildings,  a 
total  valuation  of  parish  property,  above  indebt- 
edness, of  $6,443,010,  713  clergymen,  and  10 
licensed  lay-preachers.  During  the  last  forty 
years  the  denomination  has  made  great  progress 
in  educational  matters.  There  are  now  in  New 
England  and  in  the  State  of  New  York  five  acade- 
mies, the  most  of  which  are  well  equipped  and 
endowed.  In  the  whole  country,  there  are  four 
colleges  and  three  theological  schools.  Over  one 
thousand  pupils,  during  the  year  1882,  were  en- 
rolled in  these  different  institutions.  Altogether 
they  represent  a  permanent  investment  of  at  least 
two  and  a  quarter  millions  of  dollars.  Organized 
Universalism  is  confined  chiefly  to  this  continent; 
but  the  doctrine  is  widely  diffused,  not  only  in 
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England  and  Scotland,  but  m  Germany,  Switzer- 
land, and  Sweden.  Many  of  the  leading  scholars 
of  Germany  in  recent  times  have  strongly  advo- 
cated it.  Conspicuous  teachers,  both  within  and 
w  ithout  the  English  Establishment,  have  cham- 
pioned it  ardently.  It  has  had  some  of  its  ablest 
defenders  among  the  Scotch  clergy.  A  mission- 
church  of  the  denomination  has  been  established 
in  Glasgow  by  the  Women's  Centenary  Associa- 
tion of  America,  and  for  some  years  it  has  had 
regular  pastoral  care.  There  are  organizations 
and  churches  at  other  points  in  Scotland. 

The  literature  of  Universalism  is  very  volumi- 
nous. The  following  are  some  of  the  leading- 
works:  Uialoe/ues  on  Universal  Restoration,  by  El- 
hahah  Winchester,  London,  1788 ;  A  Treatise 
mi  the  Atonement,  1  i.v  Hosea  Ballou,  1S05 ;  Letters 
and  Sermons,  by  John  Murray,  Boston,  181-' ; 
Union,  by  .Tajiks  Kelly,  London,  1759  ;  The 
Complete  Works  of  Hosea  Ballou,  published  in 
1*31;  An  Inquiry  into  the  Scriptural  Import  of  the 
Words  Sheol,  Hades,  Tartarus,  and  Gehenna,  by 
Walter  Balfour,  1st  ed.,  1824,  revised  ed., 
1854;  Plain  Guide  to  Universalism,  by  T.  WHITTE- 
more,  Boston,  1840;  Selections  from  Eminent  Com- 
mentators, by  Lucius  R.  Paige,  Boston,  1833 ;  A 
Compeni!  of  Divinii//,  by  Sylvan  us  Cobb,  Boston, 
1846;  Theology  of  'Universalism,  by  T.  B.  Thayer, 
Boston,  1802.  Leading  historical  and  biographi- 
cal works  may  lie  mentioned  as  follows  :  Ancient 
History  of  Universalism,  by  H.  Ballou,  'id  (2d  ed., 
1S72),  Boston  ;  Modern  History  of  Universalism,  by 
T.  Wiiittemore,  Boston,  1800;  Life  of  Hosea 
holloa,  by  T.  Wiiittemore,  Boston,  1854;  Life 
of  John  Murray,  begun  by  himself,  completed  by 
Mis.  Murray,  1810,  republished  1869;  Memoir  of 
Stephen  R.  Smith,  by  T.  J.  Sawyer,  Xew  York; 
Memoir  of  Rev.  T.  WhiJtemore, by  J.  G.  Adams, 
Boston,  1878;  Life  of  E.  H.  Chapin,  by  Sumner 
Ellis,  Boston,  1882.  The  following  commen- 
taries have  been  put  forth  in  behalf  of  Universal- 
ism :  Bihliral  Review,  by  W.  E.  Manley',  5  vols. ; 
Explanatory  Notes  and  Practical  Observations  on 
the  Xew  Testament,  by  Svlvanus  Cobb  ;  Commen- 
tary on  the  New  Testament,  by  L.  R.  Paige,  6  vols. ; 
<  'ommentary  on  the  Revelation  of  St.  John,  by  T. 
Whittemore,  1  vol.  Periodicals  are  as  follows : 
Star  and  Covenant  (weekly),  Chicago,  edited  by 
J.  XV.  Hanson,  D.D. ;  The  Gospel  Banner  (weekly), 
published  at  Augusta,  Me.,  George  W.  Quimby, 
D.D.,  editor;  The  Universalis!  Herald  (weekly), 
published  at  Notasulga,  Ala.,  Rev.  J.  C.  Burruss, 
editor;  The  Christian  Leader  (weekly),  published 
at  liobtou,  George  H.  Emerson,  D.D.,  editor;  The 
Myrtle  (weekly),  a  Sunday-school  paper,  published 
at  Boston,  Mrs.  E.  M.  Bruce,  editor;  The  Sunday- 
School  Helper,  a  monthly  magazine  published  in 
Boston,  G.  L.  Demorest,  D.D.,  editor;  The  Uni- 
versalis! iiuartcrly,  Boston,  T.  B.  Thayer,  D.D., 
editor ;  Mai  ford's  Magazine  (monthly),  Chicago, 
Itcv.  E.  Mauford,  editor. 

E.  H.  CAPEN  (Pres.  Tufts  College,  Massachusetts). 
UNIVERSITIES.  1.  GreeJc  — The  imiversitas  is 
-,i  literary  corporation,  either  of  teachers  or  schol- 
ars. The  first  university  was  founded  in  Athens, 
under  Hadrian,  in  which  rhetoric,  philosophy,  and 
political  eloquence  were  taught.  That  in  Con- 
stantinople was  founded  in  425,  with  twenty-eight 
teachers  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  languages  and 
literatures,  one  of  philosophy,  and  two  of   law. 


Law  schools  existed  in  imperial  times  in  Rome 
and  Berytus. 

2.  Mediceval.  — •  Universities  were  founded  in  the 
twelfth  century.  The  instructors  were  mainly 
clergymen :  hence  the  terms  "rector"  and  "dean." 
Celibacy  was  generally  demanded  of  the  teachers. 
Paris,  where  the  theological  faculty  dates  from 
1213,  took  the  lead  in  theology  and  philosophy; 
Bologna,  whose  law-faculty  dates  from  1158,  in 
canonical  and  civil  law.  The  bulls  of  Innocent 
III.  (of  120!)  and  1213)  first  gave  the  Paris  univer- 
sity independent  corporate  existence.  A  univer- 
sity comprised  four  "  nations,"  —  French,  Norman, 
Picard,  and  English,  • —  according  to  the  national- 
ity of  the  scholars  in  democratic  Bologna,  accord- 
ing to  that  of  the  teachers  in  aristocratic  Paris. 
Gradually  the  four  faculties  of  theology,  medicine, 
canonical  law,  and  arts,  acquired  individual  cor- 
porate rights,  the  theological  latest  (about  1300). 
The  first  three  dominated  the  fourth,  because  it 
was  considered  preparatory  to  one  of  the  three. 
Each  nation  and  faculty  formed  a  little  corpora- 
tion, with  seal,  banner,  funds,  and  disciplinary 
institutions.  The  more  general  interests  were 
decided  by  a  general  council.  Every  four  years 
a  university  rector  was  •  chosen,  every  month 
a  "national"  procurator.  The  popes  and  kings 
gave  the  universities  great  privileges,  —  independ- 
ent jurisdiction  over  the  students,  immunities, 
inviolability  of  their  property,  etc.  One  of  the 
most  important  was  the  right  to  confer  degrees, — 
bachelor  (in  theology,  at  first  after  eight,  but,  after 
the  fourteenth  century,  after  fourteen  years' 
study),  licentiate  (the  right  to  lecture),  and  in  the 
same  year  master. 

The  instruction  was  given  by  lectures  and  dis- 
putations. In  theology  the  subjects  were  Bible- 
texts  expounded,  with  the  help  of  glosses,  tropi- 
cally, analogically,  and  allegorically ;  and  the  Sen- 
tences of  Peter  Lombard.  The  students  attached 
themselves  to  their  respective  masters;  but  the 
discipline  was  lax,  and  disturbances  frequent. 
(For  the  famous  Sorbonne,  which  excelled  all 
other  theological  schools,  and  was  almost  identi- 
cal with  the  Paris  theological  faculty,  see  art.) 

The  dates  of  the  mediaeval  German  universities 
are,  Prague,  1348;  Vienna,  1365;  Heidelberg, 
1386;  Cologne,  1388;  Erfurt,  1393;  Leipzig,  1409; 
Rostock,  1419;  Greifswald,  1456;  Freiburg,  1457; 
Basel,  1400 ;  Ingolstadt,  1472 ;  Mavence  and 
Tubingen,  1477 ;  "Wittenberg,  1502;  Frankfort 
on-the-Oder,  1506.  The  instruction  was  broad 
rather  than  deep;  novelties  were  shunned;  tra- 
dition ruled :  Paris  gave  laws  to  all  the  others. 
The  humanities  were  not  encouraged;  so  that, 
although  in  Paris  there  was,  after  1514,  a  professor 
of  Greek,  he  complained  that  least  impulse  to  his 
department  was  given  by  the  university.  The 
universities  conspicuously  showed  their  hide- 
bound character.  Prague  opposed  AViclif  and 
Hus  ;  Paris  thundered  against  Luther  (1521) 
and  against  R.  Stephen's  edition  of  the  Bible 
(1545),  and  drove  him  from  the  city. 

[The  great  English  universities  are  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  founded  in  the  thirteenth  century; 
the  Scotch  universities,  —  Edinburgh,  founded 
15S2;  Glasgow,  1450;  St.  Andrews,  1411 ;  Aber- 
deen, 1494.] 

3.  The  Protestant  Universities  since  the  Reforma- 
tion. —  Only  in  theology  have  these  universities 
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substantially  altered,  and  down  to  the  end  of  tlie 
seventeenth  century  the  ecclesiastical  interests 
were  dominant.  Promotions  in  all  faculties  were, 
until  this  century,  held  in  churches.  The  head  of 
the  university  is  still  called  the  "  rector,"  invested 
with  princely  honors  and  the  "sceptre"  of  judi- 
cial authority  :  by  his  side  is  the  chancellor.  The 
faculty  of  arts  still  takes  the  lowest  position.  The 
governing'  body  is  called  the  "senate."  Holders  of 
the  much  coveted  degree  of  doctor  of  theology 
were  in  the  seventeenth  century  styled  "your 
Excellency;  "  and  until  the  eighteenth  century  the 
degree  was  never  honorary,  but.  always  after  "  a 
most  rigorous  examination."  It  once  cost  two 
hundred  thalers. 

The  distinction  between  ordinary  and  extraor- 
dinary professors  dates  from  the  rise  of  the  Prot- 
estant universities.  The  pay  of  the  teachers 
originally  came  from  the  Pope  and  bishops,  but, 
in  Protestant  countries,  from  the  confiscated  con- 
vent property,  gilts  of  real  estate,  and  govern- 
ment subsidies.  The  amount  received  was,  until 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  very  small ; 
and  a  great  amount  of  gratuitous  work  was 
required.  Thus  at  Rostock  the  professor  of 
theology  formerly  received  eighty  gulden,  and  the 
professor  of  medicine,  only  thirty.  The  salaries 
were,  however,  eked  out  by  the  patronage  of 
princes  in  return  for  dedications  of  books,  the 
fees  for  disputations  and  promotions,  and,  but 
seldom,  by  ecclesiastical  benefices. 

Instruction  was  by  lectures  and  disputations, 
and  it  was  said  that  by  the  latter  one  could  learn 
more  than  by  twenty  lectures.  The  professors,  in 
their  own  pecuniary  interest,  paid  more  attention 
to  their  private  than  to  their  public  lectures  and 
disputations.  Even  after  the  invention  of  print- 
ing, the  dictation  of  lectures  was  the  rule ;  and 
many  students  earned  their  living  by  revising  and 
improving  reports.  The  exclusive  language  of 
these  exercises  was  Latin,  until  Thomasius,  at 
Leipzig,  set  the  example,  quickly  followed,  how- 
ever, of  using  German.  Yet  Leipzig  was  among 
the  last  to  abandon  the  old  custom.  After  the 
Reformation  the  professors  married,  and  the  stu- 
dents began  to  take  rooms  in  the  city  generally. 
The  most  radical  departure  from  old  methods  and 
modes  of  life  was  made  in  this  century  when 
Berlin  University  was  founded  (1S10). 

4.  The  Theological  Animus  and  Influence  of  the 
Different  Lutheran  Unirersities.  —  The  Lutheran 
Church  counts  the  following  universities :  Wit- 
tenberg, Erfurt  (since  1525),  Kostock  (since  15:51), 
Tubingen  (since  15:55),  Leipzig  (since  153!)),  Greii's- 
wald  (since  1515),  Konigsberg  (loll),  Jena  (155*), 
Helmstadt  (1576),  Altdorf  (157S),  Giessen  (1607), 
Rinteln  (1621),  Strassburg  (1621),  Kiel  (1665;, 
Halle  (1691),  Gottingen  (1737),  Erlangen  (1716), 
Berlin  (1810),  Bonn  (1817).  The  German  Re- 
formed Church  counts  the  following  :  Heidelberg, 
(since  1559),  Frankfort  (1091),  .Marburg  (1607), 
Duisberg  (1656).  The  Prussian  universities,  how- 
ever, are  no  longer  exclusively  Lutheran,  but 
evangelical  or  united,  since  the  introduction  of 
the  union  of  the  two  confessions  in  1817. 

In  the  sixteenth  century  humanism,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  practical  and  biblical  character  of 
the  Reformation,  effected  great  changes,  not  only 
in  the  subjects  taught,  but  in  their  presentation. 
The  so-called  philosophical  course  in  an  improved 
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form,  either  by  reading  Aristotle  in  Greek  or  in 
the  better  Latin  translation  of  Argyropolus  and 
others,  and  by  the  use  of  the  excellent  Melanch- 
thonian  text-books,  was  considered  the  founda- 
tion of  theological  study-  And,  in  this  course, 
arithmetic,  geometry,  music,  astronomy,  history, 
geography,  and  poetry  were  introduced.  The 
study  of  Greek  received  a  new  impetus  from 
Melanchthon's  grammar;  that  of  Hebrew,  from 
Monster's.  The  usual  time  given  to  these  studies 
was  from  three  to  five  years.  For  the  first  century 
of  Lutheran  theology  the  Scriptures  in  the  origi- 
nal languages  were  dogmatically  and  practically 
expounded.  The  chief  of  the  universities,  in 
numbers  and  authority,  was  Wittenberg.  The 
majority  of  German  churches  waited  for  it  to 
speak  the  linal  word.  The  great,  theological  ques- 
tion of  this  period  related  to  the  Form  of  Con- 
cord (1577).  — Wittenberg  had  in  this  period  as 
many  as  three  thousand  students  at  once,  most  of 
them  in  theology. 

In  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
after  the  christological  controversy  between  Tubin- 
gen and  Giessen  was  ended,  no  other  theological 
question  arose.  The  Concord  theology  became 
triumphant.  At  the  end  of  the  second  half  of 
the  century,  in  theology,  Wittenberg  still  main- 
tained its  position  at  the  head  of  the  orthodox 
conservatives  under  Calovius'  mighty  influence. 
But  these  theologians  were  opposed  by  the  Calix- 
tinians,  influenced  by  Spener's  pietism,  who  were 
dominant  at  Altdorf  and  Konigsberg,  and  repre- 
sented in  Kiel  and  Jena.  The  pietists  ruled  in 
Giessen.  —  The  principal  universities  of  this  pe- 
riod were  Wittenberg  (twelve  hundred  students), 
Leipzig  (between  three  and  four  thousand,  most 
of  them  in  law),  and  Jena  (twenty-five  hundred). 

In  the  eighteenth  century  Wittenberg  began 
to  wane,  and  Halle  (where  pietism  ruled)  and 
Jena  to  assert  their  authority.  But  if  the  expan- 
sive power  was  wanting  to  confessional  ortho- 
doxy, so  was  it  also,  after  1740,  to  pietism.  In 
Halle,  Baumgarten  started  a  new  phase  of  the 
theological  movement,  —  the  Wolffian.  The  doc- 
trines were  not  substantially  changed ;  but  thev 
were  supported  by  logical  demonstration,  not  by 
appeal  to  the  word  of  God,  nor  to  the  testimony  of 
the  Spirit.  The  result  of  this  dry  scholasticism 
was  rationalism.  But  in  Halle,  Sender  lectured  ; 
and  his  historico-critical  studies  made  an  epoch, 
and  put  the  university  at  the  head,  in  point  of 
number  of  theological  students.  These,  in  1780- 
90,  averaged  eight  hundred.  — In  the  last  decade 
of  the  century  Gottingen  exercised  the  most 
influence  upon  theology.  Her  professors  were 
noted  for  a  certain  moderate  and  dry  orthodoxy, 
easy-going  and  tolerant. 

5.  The  Reformed  and  Roman- Catholic  Universi- 
ties.—  These  were  few  in  numbers,  and  several 
were  disbanded  during  the  Thirty- Years'  War. 
Heidelberg,  after  its  destruction  in  1622,  was  re- 
stored as  a  Roman-Catholic  university  in  1629, 
but,  after  a  long  period  of  decadence,  was  made 
a  Protestant  university  in  1803,  and  the  Roman- 
Catholic  faculty  removed  to  Freiburg.  Marburg, 
which  in  1624  fell  to  the  Lutherans,  was  in  1653 
restored  to  the  Reformed.  Herborn  was  dissolved 
in  1629.  Frankfort,  in  1633,  had  only  one  theo- 
logical professor.  Reformed  theology,  by  virtue 
of  its  practical  and  biblical  character,  did  not 
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pass  through  pietism  to  rationalism,  on  the  con- 
trary, vigorously  opposed  the  latter.  Out  of  fear 
lest  the  Roman-Catholic  universities  would  not 
sufficiently  instil  Tridentine  ideas  into  their  stu- 
dents, the  bishops  organized  theological  semina- 
ries. Indeed,  their  fears  were  well  grounded ;  for 
in  Vienna,  Freiburg,  and  Landshut,  Josephinism 
ruled;  and  in  Bonn,  Breslau,  Freiburg,  Tubingen, 
and  G iessen,  the  Roman-Catholic  faculties  rivalled 
the  Protestant  in  scientific  theological  training. 

Lit.  — Schlosser  u.  Bercht:  ArchivfurGe- 
schichte,  i.  225  sqq.,  233  sqq.,  essay  "  Ueber  griech- 
ische  Universitaten  zu  Julian's  u.  Theodosius' 
Zeit ;  "  [W.  W.  Capes  :  University  Life  in  Ancient 
Athens,  London,  1*77]  ;  Savigny  :  Romisches  Recht 
im  Mittelaller,  iii.  232;  Rebitte:  Guillaume  Bude, 
Paris,  1846;  Bianco:  I).  UniversitdtKoln;  Kopke: 
Die  Griindung  der  Vniversitdt  Berlin,  Berlin,  1846 ; 
Tiioluck:  Akudemisches  Leben  d.  17.  Jahrhun- 
derts,  Halle,  1853-54,  2  vols.  [For  British  univer- 
sities, see  Huber  :  The  English  Universities  (Eng. 
abridged  trans,  by  F.  AV.  Newman)  London,  1813, 
2  vols.  ;  .Sir  A.  Grant  :  Story  of  the  University  of 
Ediuburr/h  durim/  its  First  Three  Hundred  Years, 
London,'  1881,  2  vols.]  A.  THOLUCK. 

The  Theological  Faculties  of  the  Universities. 
I.  In  Germany  (1883). 

Berlin.  —  Ordinary  Professors:  I.  A.  Dorner,  C. 
Semisch,  P.  L.  Steinmeyer,  A.  Dillmann,  B.  Weiss, 
H.  v.  d.  Goltz,  O.  Pfleiderer,  P.  Kleinert,  J.  Kaftan. 
Extraordinary  Professors:  F.  Piper,  H.  Messner, 
H.  L.  Strack,  S.  Lommatzsch,  C.  Midler.  Privat- 
docenten:  Chr.  Plath,  W.  G.  A.  Runze. 

Bonn.  —  Roman-Catholic  Facultii.  —  Ordinary  Pro- 
fessors: A.  Menzel,  (J.  A.  H.  Kellncr,  F.  H.  Reusch, 
J.  Langen,  H.  Th.  Simar,  F.  Kaulen.  Protestant 
Faculty.  — J.  P.  Lange,  W.  L.  Krafft,  W.  J.  Mangold, 
A.  H.  H.  Kamphausen,  Th.  Christlieb,  W.  Bender. 
Extraordinary  Professors:  C.  Beurath,  G.  Budde. 
Decent,  F.  Spitta. 

Bkaunsbeeg. —  (R.C.)  Ordinary  Professors:  F. 
Hipler,  F.  Dittrich,  H.  Oswald,  H.  Weiss,  J.  Mar- 
quardt. 

Breslau.  —  Roman-Catholic  Faculty.  —  Ordinary 
Professors:  J.  H.  Friedlieb,  F.  A.  Bittner,  A.  F. 
Probst,  H.  Larnmer,  P.  F.  Scholz,  A.  Konig.  Do- 
centen:  A.  Krawutzcky,  M.  Sdralek.  Protestant 
Faculty.  —  Ordinary  Professors:  J.  F.  Raebiger,  E. 
M.uss,  F.  W.  Schultz,  G.  L.  Hahn,  H.  Weingarten, 
Ch.  H.  Schmidt.  Honorary  Professor,  D.  Erdmann. 
Extraordinary  Professor,  L.  Lemme.  Docent,  G. 
Kolt'mane. 

Eitt.isKEK.  —  Ordinary  Professors:  F.  H.  R.  Frank, 
G.  v.  Zczschwitz,  P.  A.  Kijhler,  T.  Zahn,  T.  H.  F. 
Kolde,  A.  Hauek,  F.  A.  E.  Sieffert.  Honorary  Pro- 
fessor, A.  Ebrard.     Docent,  W.  Lotz. 

Fkeiburg-im-Breisgau.  — (R.C.)  Ordinary  Pro- 
fessors: A.  Maier,  A.  Stolz,  J.  Konig,  F.  Worter,  F. 
Kissing,  F.  J.  Sentis,  F.  X.  Kraus.  Docenten:  C. 
Krieg,  A.  Sehill. 

Gikssex.  —  Ordinary  Professors  :  B.  Stade,  F.  Kat- 
tenbusch,  E.  Sehiirer,  A.  Harnack,  J.  Gottschick. 

Gottlnoen.  — Ordinary  Professors:  A.  Wiesinger, 
J.  Wagemnann,  A.  Ritschl,  H.  F.  Reuter,  H.  Schultz, 
K.  Knoke.  Extraordinary  Professors:  G.  C.  A. 
Liinemann,  B.  Duhm. 

Gueifswald.  — Ordinary  Professors:  J.  W.Hanne, 
O.  Zoekler,  H.  Cremer,  C.  Bredenkamp.  Extraordi- 
nary Professor,  F.  Giesebreeht. 

Halle.  —  Ordinary  Professors:  J.  Jacobi,  C. 
Schlottmann,  J.  Kostlin,  W.  Beyschlag,  E.  Riehm, 
It.  Hering,  M.  Kahler.  Extraordinary  Professors: 
G.  Kramer,  0.  Tschackert.    Docent,  H.  Franke. 

Heidelberg.  — Ordinary  Professors:  D.  Schenkel, 
W.  Gass,  A.  Mcrx,  C.  Holsten,  A.  Hausrath,  H.  Bas- 
sermanu.  Extraordinary  Professor,  J.  J.  Kneucker. 
Docent,  Seliullenberg. 

Jena.  — Ordinary  Professors:  C.  A.  Hasc,  R.  A. 
Lipsius,  C.  Siegfried,  R.  Seyerlen.    Honorary  Ordi- 


nary Professors:  C.  L.  W.  Grimm,  A.  Hilgenfeld. 
Extraordinary  Professor,  B.  Punier.  Docent,  P.  W. 
Schmiedel. 

Kiel.  —  Ordinary  Professors:  C.  Liidemann,  A. 
Klostermann,  F.  Nitzsch,  W.  Moeller,  E.  Haupt, 
H.  H.  Wendt.  Extraordinary  Professor,  H.  Liide- 
mann.   Docent,  F.  Baethgen. 

Konigsbekg.  —  Ordinary  Professors:  J.  G.  Som- 
mer,  E.  W.  Erbkam,  H.  J.  M.  Voigt,  R.  F.  Grau, 
J.  C.  H.  Jacoby.  Extraordinary  Professor,  A.  H.  E. 
Klopper.    Docent,  C.  F.  Zimmer. 

Leipzig.  —  Ordinary  Professors:  K.  F.  A.  Kahnis, 
Ch.  E.  Luthardt,  G.  V.  Lechler,  Franz  Delitzsch,  G. 
A.  Fricke,  G.  Baur,  R.  H.  Hofmann,  Wold.  Schmidt. 
Honorary  Ordinary  Professor,  H.  G.  Holemann. 
Docenten:  H.  Guthe,  V.  Ryssel,  F.  L.  Konig,  V. 
Sehultze,  F.  Loofs,  P.  Ewald. 

Marburg.  —  Ordinary  Professors:  E.  Ranke,  G. 
Heinrici,  Th.  Brieger,  W.  Herrmann,  W.  W.  Baudis- 
sin,  E.  Achelis.  Docenten:  G.  E.  C.  Kessler,  C.  H. 
Cornill. 

Munich.  —  (R.C.)  Ordinary  Professors:  J.  J.  I.  v. 
Dollinger,  A.  Schmid,  P.  Schegg,  J.  Silbernagel,  J. 
Wirthrmiller,  J.  Bach,  J.  Schonf elder,  Andr.  Schmid. 
Docenten :  O.  Bardenhewer,  L.  Atzberger. 

M'unster.  —  (R.C.)  Ordinary  Professors:  A.  Bis- 
ping,  J.  Schwane,  J.  Hartmann.  Extraordinary 
Professor,  B.  Schaefer.  Docenten:  B.  Fechtrup,  j. 
Bautz. 

Rostock.  —  Ordinary  Professors:  J.  Bachmann, 
A.  W.  Dieckhoff,  L.  Sehultze,  K.  F.  Nosgen. 

Strassburg.  —  Ordinary  Professors:  E.  W.  E. 
Reuss,  C.  Schmidt,  E.  Cunitz,  A.  E.  Krauss,  H. 
Holtzmann,  R.  Zopffel,  A.  Kayser,  W.  G.  Nowaek. 
Extraordinary  Professors:  P.  Lobstein,  E.  Lucius. 

Tubingen.  —  Protestant  Facidty.  —  Ordinary  Pro- 
fessors: C.  H.  v.  WeizsScker,  A.  Weiss,  P.  Buder, 
R.  Kiibel,  E.  Kautzsch.  Repetent,  Volter.  Roman- 
Catholic  Faculty.  —  Ordinary  Professors:  F.  v.  Him- 
pel,  F.  v.  Kober,  F.  X.  v.  Linsenmann,  F.  X.  Funk, 
P.  Schanz,  Keppler. 

Wuerzburg.  —  (R.C.)  Ordinary  Professors :  F.  Het- 
tinger, A.  Scholz,  J.  Grimm,  J.  Nirschl,  H.  Kihn. 
Extraordinary  Professor,  F.  A.  Gopfert.  Docent, 
I.  Stahl. 


II. 


■  In  Switzerland  :  — 


Basel.  — Ordinary  Professors:  C.  F.  Riggenbach, 
F.  Overbeck,  R.  Stabelin,  P.  W.  Schmidt,  I.  Stock- 
meyer,  R.  Smend,  K.  v.  Orelli.  Docenten:  P.  Bbhrin- 
ger,  K.  Marti,  B.  Riggenbach,  F.  Reman,  G.  Schnerd- 
mann. 

Bern. — Protestant  Facidty. —  Ordinary  Professors: 
E.  Muller,  F.  Nippold,  S.  Oettli,  E.  Langbans,  R. 
Steck.  Honorary  Professors:  G.  Studer,  R.  Riietschi. 
Docenten:  A.  Schlatter,  R.  Riietschi.  Roman-Catholic 
Faculty.  —  Ordinary  Professors :  E.  Herzog,  F.  Hirsch- 
wiilder,  Ph.  Woker,  E.  Michaud,  A.  M.  Hurtault. 

Zurich. —  Ordinary  Professors:  A.  Schweizer,  O.  F. 
Fritzsche,  A.  E.  Biedermann,  G.  Volkmar,  H.  Steiner, 
H.  Kesselring.  Docenten:  C.  Egli,  M.  Heidenheim, 
E.  Egli. 

In  each  of  three  cantons  of  French  Switzerland, 
Geneva,  Vaud  (at  Lausanne),  and  Neuchatel, 
there  are  two  theological  seminaries,  —  one  be- 
longing to  the  State  Church,  and  the  other  to  the 
Free  Church  of  the  canton. 

III.  —  In  Russia  :  — 

Dorp  at.  —  Ordinary  Professors :  A.  v.  Oettingen, 
E.  W.  Volck,  F.  Miihlau,  F.  Hoerschelmann.  Extraor- 
dinary Professor,  G.  N.  Bonwetsch. 

IV. — In  Austria:  — 

Cracow.  —  (R.C.)  Ordinary  prof essors :  J.Drozdie- 
wicz,  J.  Czerlunczakiewicz,  J.  Pelczar,  S.  Spis,  S. 
Lenkiewicz,  Chotkowski.  Extraordinary  Professor, 
St.  Pawlicki.    Docent,  W.  Cholewinski. 

Czernowitz.  —  Greek-Oriental  Theoloaical  Faculty. 
—  Ordinary  Professors:  B.  Mitrofanowicz,  E.  Popo- 
wicz,  I.  v.  Onciul,  B.  v.  Repta,  C.  Popowicz.  Sup- 
plementary Professor,  E.  Wojucki.  Docent,  J.  Stefa- 
nelli. 
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Graz.  — (H.C.)  Ordinary  Professors:  M.  J.  Sclda- 
ger,"  F.  Klinsi'v.  F.  Staiionik.  11.  v.  Soberer,  L.  Schus- 
ter, F.  Fraidl,  0.  Schrnid.  Supplementary  Professor, 
J.  Worm. 

Innsbruck. — (R.C.)  Ordinary  Professors:  A. 
Tuzer,  H.  Hurter,  J.  Junginann,  E.  Jung,  N.  Niles, 
F  Steurrup,  H.  (frisar,  (I.  Pickoll.  Extraordinary 
Professor,  J.  E.  AYiescr.  Doeenton:  M.  Limbourg, 
J.  Biederlaek. 

Lembeeg.  —  (H.f\)  Ordinary  Professors:  Oelkie- 
wiez,  F.  S.  Kostek,  A.  Filarski,  01.  Sarnicki,  J. 
"Watzka,  L.  tvloss,  .1.  Mazurkieu  iez.  Extraordinary 
Professor,  M.  Paliwoda.  Pocentcn:  J.  Wieliczko, 
L.  Ollender. 

Prague.  —  (R-0.)  Ordinary  Professors:  E.  Peter, 
A.  Reinwarth,  CI.  Porovy,  J.  Schindler,  It.  K.  Smolik, 
A  Rohlins.  AV.  Frind,  J.  Sprinzi,  L.  Schnoedorfer. 
Pocentcn:  F.  Knisl,  F.  Dlanda,  lv.  E1M. 

Vienna. —  (R.C.)  Ordinar\  Professors:  F.  Laurin, 
A.  AVappler,  C.  Krueki,  II.  Zsehokke,  M.  Bauer,  A. 
Kicker,  F.  Pdlzl,  W.  Neumann.  Honorary  Ordinary 
Professor,  0.  Werner.  Extraordinary  Professor,  j. 
Schneider.  Doeonten:  Olir.  Sehiille'r,  L.  Milliner. 
1'rotcstaitt  Fco-utdi.  —  Ordinary  Professors:  G.  G.  Ros- 
koff,  J.  C.  Th.  v.  Otto,  C.  A.' Vogel,  J.  M.  Solieriny, 
E.  Bohl,  G.  \Y.  Frank. 
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UNIVERSITY  IN  AMERICA.  Educational 
terms  are  so  much  confused  in  the  United  States, 
that  at  one  time  we  hear  it  said  that  there  are  "no 
American  universities;"  at  another,  that  there 
are  so  many  as  to  be  ridiculous.  The  difference 
is  between  the  real  and  the  nominal.  By  name, 
the  printed  lists  record  many  scores  of  institutions 
v  hich  call  themselves  universities :  in  fact,  there  is 
not  one  score  which  a  jury  of  American  scholars 
would  acknowledge  to  be  worthy  of  this  designa- 
tion, and  a  still  smaller  number  which  would  be 
called  universities  according  to  the  English  or  the 
German  standard.  The  confusion  is  injurious  to 
the  progress  of  education  in  the  United  States. 
A  seminary  which  would  be  respectable  under  a 
modest  name  seems  pretentious  under  a  lofty 
title :  worse  than  this,  the  proper  object  of  a 
college  is  in  danger  of  being  forgotten,  and  the 
legitimate  office  of  a  university  wholly  lost  sight 
of.  A  study  of  European  universities  will  show, 
that,  with  many  differences  in  their  formal  or- 
ganization, they  have  generally,  for  a  long  time 
past,  adhered  to  certain  fixed  principles. 

1.  They  have  furnished  liberal  education  in  the 
most  advanced  branches  of  knowledge,  —  usually 
in  law,  medicine,  and  theology,  —  and  also  in  the 
various  studies  which  are  called  philosophy,  in- 
cluding mathematics,  the  natural  and  physical 
sciences,  the  historical  and  moral  sciences,  and 
philology ;  and  this  instruction  has  been  given  to 
young  men  who  have  been  fitted  for  it  by  long- 
continued  training  in  subordinate  colleges,  gym- 
nasia, and  lyce'es. 

2.  They  have  encouraged  scholars  of  excep- 
tional powers  to  devote  a  considerable  part  of 
their  time,  while  engaged  as  teachers,  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  human  knowledge  by  researches  in 
libraries  and  in  laboratories,  and  to  the  publica- 
tion of  their  results  for  the  benefit  of  mankind. 

3.  They  have  retained  the  right  to  bestow  aca- 
demic degrees,  and  have  bestowed  these  honors 
with  rigid  restrictions;  so  that  the  public  may 
have  some  assurance  of  the  intellectual  ability  of 
young  men  engaging  in  intellectual  pursuits,  and 
so  that  young  students  may  1  >e  encouraged  in  their 
most  advanced  intellectual  work  by  the  approba- 
tion of  an  incorporated  society  of  scholars. 

4.  They  have  built  up,  by  their  direct  and  indi- 
rect agencies,  libraries,  museums,  observatories, 
laboratories,  and  other  costly  agencies  for  increas- 
ing and  perpetuating  knowledge. 

Judged  by  these  high  standards,  there  are  few, 
if  any,  institutions  in  the  United  States  which  can 
be  called  complete  universities ;  but  there  are  some 
strong,  well-planned,  and  prosperous  foundations, 
which  are  full  of  promise,  and  which  are  likely, 
within  the  next  few  years,  to  be  developed  into 
universities  differing  from  the  English,  the  Ger- 
man, the  French,  the  Scotch,  or  the  Italian  type, 
but  having  distinctive  American  characteristics. 
Among  their  peculiarities  will  doubtless  be  a 
readiness  to  study  the  experience  of  all  other 
countries,  and  to  apply  the  lessons  thus  learned 
to  the  peculiar  civil,  ecclesiastical,  and  social 
conditions  of  the  United  States.  These  American 
universities  will  differ  from  one  another  as  the 
requirements  and  the  history  of  different  parts 
of  the  country  differ.  Generous  pecuniary  gifts 
have  already  been  made  for  university  purposes 
in  distinction  from  collegiate,  and  other  large  en- 
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dowments  are  known  to  be  forthcoming.  Before 
1900,  or,  in  other  words,  before  the  youth  who  are 
now  in  their  cradles  are  ready  to  graduate,  there 
will  be  several  institutions  worthy  to  be  called 
universities,  and  to  be  compared  with  like  foun- 
dations in  the  most  enlightened  countries,  —  prob- 
ably one  in  or  near  each  of  the  ten  or  twelve 
great  cities  of  the  country,  and  a  few  others  de- 
veloped in  the  older  States  from  the  present  colle- 
giate foundations,  and,  in  the  newer,  established 
by  legislative  aid  or  private  munificence. 

The  older  colleges,  originally  organized  ou  the 
type  of  English  colleges,  began  early  in  this  cen- 
tury to  unfold  into  universities.  Thus  Harvard, 
in  addition  to  its  college,  has  now  its  schools  of 
law,  medicine,  and  theology,  its  museum  of  com- 
parative zoology,  its  botanic  garden,  its  astro- 
nomical observatory,  its  scientific  school,  its 
agricultural  school,  its  dental  school.  Yale  has, 
besides  its  college,  its  schools  of  science,  law, 
medicine,  theology,  and  of  the  fine  arts,  and  its 
astronomical  observatory.  Columbia  has  its 
schools  of  law,  medicine,  and  mines  in  addition 
to  its  college.  A  like  development,  if  not  as 
wide,  may  be  seen  in  several  others  of  the  older 
foundations. 

Another  promising  group  of  univeraties  in- 
cludes those  which  have  been  organized  under 
the  auspices  of  State  governments,  largely  main- 
tained by  public  appropriations.  The  University 
of  Virginia,  initiated  by  Jefferson,  was  one  of 
the  earliest  of  this  class,  and  has  always  borne 
the  marks  of  freedom  and  individuality  which 
he  impressed  upon  it.  The  States  of  Georgia, 
North  and  South  Carolina,  and  Louisiana  fol- 
lowed, to  some  extent,  the  lead  of  Virginia. 
Michigan,  "Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  California,  and 
other  Western  States,  have  likewise  initiated 
strong  foundations. 

Within  a  few  years  a  third  variety  of  univer- 
sity foundations  has  sprung  up,  the  result  of 
private  gifts,' — as  at  Boston,  Ithaca,  Baltimore, 
and  New  Orleans,  —  free  from  historic  traditions 
and  from  governmental  superintendence.  These 
three  varieties  of  organization  are  not  unlikely  to 
present  perpetually  three  types,  —  the  collegiate 
university,  the  state  university,  and  the  independ- 
ent university. 

There  is  a  fourth  form  of  university  organiza- 
tion, that  of  the  State  of  New  York,  which  has  the 
distinctive  function,  that,  without  giving  instruc- 
tion from  its  own  forces,  it  has  a  sort  of  advisory 
and  even  supervisory  charge  of  the  colleges  and 
academies  of  the  State. 

The  points  to  be  aimed  at  by  those  who  are 
endeavoring  to  organize  universities  should  be 
these,  —  broad  and  comprehensive  arrangements 
for  the  advancement  of  knowledge,  and  for  the 
education  of  superior  minds;  ample  funds,  free 
as  possible  from  petty  restrictions ;  a  careful 
adaptation  to  the  conditions  of  American  society, 
especially  to  the  schools  and  colleges  already 
established.  If  the  universities  could  recover  the 
exclusive  right  to  confer  degrees,  it  would  be  a 
great  gain.  D.  C.  OILMAN. 

UPHAM,  Thomas  Cogswell,  D.D.,  Congrega- 
tionalist;  b.  at  Deerfield,  N.H.,  Jan.  30,  1799; 
d.  in  New-York  City,  April  2,  1872.  He  was 
graduated  at  Dartmouth  College,  1818,  and  at 
Andover  Seminary,  1S21 ;  taught  Hebrew,  1821- 


23;  and  from  1825  to  1867  was  professor  of  mental 
and  moral  philosophy  in  Bowdoin  College.  He 
was  a  voluminous  writer.  Among  his  works  may 
be  mentioned  Elements  of  Menial  Philosophy,  1839, 
2  vols,  (abridged  ed.,  1864);  Outlines  of  Disordered 
Mental  Action,  1840  ;  Ratio  discipline,  or  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  Congregational  Churches  Examined, 
Portland,  1S44 ;  Life  of  Madame  Guyon,  New  York, 
1847  ;  Life  of  Faith,  1848 ;  Principles  of  the  Inte- 
rior, or  Hidden  Life,  1848 ;  Treatise  on  the  Will, 
1850;  Divine  Union,  Boston,  1851;  Religious  Max- 
ims, Philadelphia,  1854;  Method  of  Prayer,  1859  ; 
The  Absolute  Religion,  1872. 

UR  OF  THE  CHALDEES,  the  land  of  Abra- 
ham's ancestors  (Gen.  xi.  28,  31,  xv.  7 ;  Neh.  is;  7). 
Schrader  thus  writes  respecting  it:  "In  the  ex- 
treme south  of  Babylonian  Chaldea,  west  of  the 
Euphrates,  from  unknown  times  there  existed  a 
very  famous  seat  of  the  worship  of  the  moon- 
goddess  Sin,  called  Uru  upon  the  Babylonian 
cuneiform  inscriptions,  to-day  represented  by  the 
ruins  of  Mugheir.  It  is  certainly  natural  to  iden- 
tify this  Uru  with  the  Ur  of  Abraham's  ancestry. 
And  this  conjecture  is  supported  by  considering 
that  (1)  the  name  Abram  in  the  pronunciation 
Aburamu  is  Assyrian-Babylonian  ;  (2)  Ur,  whence 
Abraham  emigrated,  and  Haran,  where  he  rested, 
were  alike  seats  of  the  worship  of  Sin,  the  moon- 
goddess  ;  (3)  the  West  Semites  and  the  Hebrews 
also  had  the  same  religious  ideas  and  traditions 
as  the  Babylonians  ;  (4)  Hebrew  poetry  in  its 
parallelism  and  methods  resembles  Babylonian 
poetry."  Cf.  Riehm  :  Handworterbuch  d.  bib.  Alt., 
pp.  1702,  1703. 

URBAN  is  the  name  of  eight  popes.' — Urban  I. 
(223-230),  <t  native  of  Rome,  is  said  to  have  suf- 
fered martyrdom  under  Alexander  Severus,  and 
is  commemorated  on  May  25.  —  Urban  II.  (1088- 
June  29,  1099).  He  was  born  at  Chatillon-sur- 
Marne,  studied  at  Kheims,  entered  the  monastery 
of  Clugny,  and  was  by  Gregory  VII.  called  to 
Rome,  and  in  1084  sent  as  legate  to  the  Emperor 
Henry  IV.  After  the  death  of  Victor  III.  he 
was  elected  Pope  by  the  Gregorian  party;  and,  at 
a  council  in  Rome  (1089),  he  excommunicated 
both  Henry  IV.  and  Clement  III.  Expelled  from 
Rome  in  1091  by  the  emperor  and  the  antipope, 
he  fled  to  Count  Roger  of  Benevent;  but  the  re- 
bellion of  Conrad  against  his  father  enabled  him 
to  return  to  Rome  in  1093,  and  from  that  time 
till  his  death  he  vindicated  the  dignity  and  rights 
of  his  position  with  uninterrupted  success.  The 
greatest  event  in  his  life  was  the  Council  of  Cler- 
mont (1095),  where  his  speech  to  the  multitude 
became  the  actual  starting-point  of  the  first  cru- 
sade. His  letters  and  a  life  of  him  are  found  in 
Maxsi  :  Cone.  Coll.,  vol.  20;  [M.  F.  Stuen  :  Zur 
Biographie  des  Papstes  Urban's  II.,  Halle,  1883]. — 
Urban  III.  (-1185-Oct.  19, 1187).  He  was  a  native 
of  Milan,  and  made  archbishop  there  by  Lucius 
III.  His  whole  policy  was  dictated  by  one  single 
motive,  —  his  hatred  to  the  Emperor  Friedrich 
Barbarossa;  but  all  his  rash  undertakings  against 
him  were  foiled.  See  Gcsla  Trevirorum,  ed.  Wy tten- 
bach  and  Muller,  Treves,  1836,  vol.  i.  —  Urban  IV. 
(1261-Oct.  2,  12G4).  He  was  a  native  of  Troyes, 
studied  in  Paris,  was  made  bishop  of  Liege,  went 
as  Papal  legate  to  Germany,  and  was  by  Alexan- 
der IV.  made  patriarch  of  Jerusalem.  The  great 
aim  of  his  policy  was  to  overthrow  Manfred  of 
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Sicily.  lie  summoned  him  to  Rome ;  and,  when 
Manfred  refused  to  appear,  the  Tope  gave  his  land 
to  Charles  of  Aivjou.  But  Manfred  expelled  the 
Pope  from  Rome,  and  Urban  died  on  the  flight. 
His  bulls  and  letters  are  found  in  Maxsi  :  Cone. 
Col].,  vol.  23.—  Urban  V.  (Oct.  L's,  1302-Xnv.  13, 
1370).  He  was  born  in  the  diocese  of  Mcnda; 
became  abbot  of  Auxerre  in  1353,  and  of  St.  \"ic- 
tor  in  1358;  taught  canon  law  at  Montprllier, 
Avignon,  Toulouse,  and  Paris;  and  was  sent  as 
Papal  legate  to  Naples  and  Sicily.  lie  was  the 
last  pope  who  resided  at  Avignon.  In  1307  he 
determined  to  return  to  Rome,  and  on  Oct.  10 
he  entered  the  city  ;  but  he  left  it  again  in  Sep- 
tember, 1370,  and  died  at  Avignon.  The  con- 
fusion of  Italian  politics  he  could  not  master. 
Bernabo  Visconte,  who  seized  several  cities  be- 
longing to  the  States  of  the  Church,  he  excom- 
municated ;  but  he  was  nevertheless  compelled  to 
pay  him  half  a  million  of  gold  guldens  in  order 
to  have  the  cities  restored.  His  life  has  been 
written  by  Magnax  (1S62),  Albanes  (lST'J),  and 
Ciiarboxxel  (1872).  See  also  Mansi  ;  Cone. 
Coll..  vol.  26.  —  Urban  VI.  (April  8,  l:l78-Oct.  15, 
13S9).  He  was  a  native  of  Naples,  and  was  arch- 
bishop of  Bari,  when,  after  the  death  of  Grego- 
ry XI.,  he  was  elected  pope.  But  his  arrogance 
and  arbitrariness  very  soon  brought  him  into  con- 
flict with  the  cardinals,  a  party  of  whom  repaired 
to  Anagni,  declared  the  election  of  Urban  invalid, 
and  chose  Clement  VII.  pope :  thus  the  great 
schism  began.  Clement  VII.  took  up  his  resi- 
dence at  Avignon  ;  while  Urban  succeeded  in  vin- 
dicating himself  in  Rome,  supported  by  Catherine 
of  Siena  and  Catherine  of  Sweden,  and  recognized 
by  England,  Denmark,  Germany,  and  Poland.  Pie 
espoused  the  cause  of  Charles  of  Durazzo  against 
Johanna  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  but  fell  out  with 
Charles,  too,  was  besieged  by  him  in  Nocera,  and 
barely  escaped  (1385),  first  to  Sicily,  then  to  Genoa. 
After  the  death  of  Charles  he  tried  to  take  pos- 
session of  Sicily  as  a  vacant  fief;  but  his  soldiers 
abandoned  him  in  Perugia  (1388),  and  he  had  to 
give  up  the  scheme.  See  Mansi:  Cone.  Coll., 
vol.  20.  —  Urban  VII.  (Sept.  15-27,  1590)  died  be- 
fore he  was  consecrated.  —  Urban  VIII.  (Aug.  6, 
1623-July  29,  104-1).  He  was  a  native  of  Florence; 
studied  in  Rome  and  Bologna,  under  the  Jesuits ; 
entered  the  service  of  the  curia,  and  was  made 
archbishop  of  Nazareth  in  1G01,  and  sent  as  apos- 
tolical nuncio  to  France.  In  his  policy  he  was  an 
Italian  prince,  rather  than  the  head  of  the  Roman- 
Catholic  Church.  He  supported  Richelieu  and 
France  against  Austria  and  Spain,  and  was  thus 
indirectly  in  alliance  with  the  Protestants.  The 
Emperor  Ferdinand  II.  complained  bitterly,  and 
even  the  cardinals  thought  of  convening  a  coun- 
cil against  him.  He  canonized  Ignatius  Loyola, 
and  Philip  of  Neri,  and  beatified  Francis  Borgia, 
Andreas  Avellino,  and  others.  His  poems  — 
paraphrases  of  psalms  in  metres  of  Horace,  and 
hymns  to  the  Virgin  —  appeared  at  Antwerp, 
1031,  and  Paris,  10f2.  He  is  also  the  author  of 
those  epigrams  which  appeared  in  Rome  in  10-13, 
with  commentaries  by  Dormalius.  [Urban  VIII., 
while  Cardinal  Maffeo  Barberini,  was  a  friend 
and  admirer  of  Galileo;  and,  after  his  elevation 
to  the  pontifical  throne,  he  continued  to  show  the 
astronomer  marked  favor,  who,  in  turn,  dedicated 
to  the  new  Pope  (October,  1023)  his  Saggiatore,  a 


polemical  treatise  upon  comets,  directed  against 
the  Jesuit  astronomer  in  Rome.  In  January,  1632, 
Galileo  issued  his  Dialogo  ilei  due  Mttsximi  Sislemi 
del  monilo,  repeating  the  "heresies"  of  the  Coper- 
nican  philosophy,  which  in  1610  he  had  promised 
not  to  do;  and  in  October,  1032,  Urban,  in  indig- 
nation at  Galileo's  supposed  ingratitude  and  in- 
subordination, summoned  him  peremptorily  to 
Rome,  and  handed  him  over  to  the  Inquisition. 
He  was  treated,  however,  with  great  leniency, 
kept  only  a  few  days  in  captivity,  and  at  last  suf- 
fered In  depart  unharmed,  after  he  had  renounced 
his  "heresy"  June  22,  1633.  Urban  never  signed 
the  sentence  of  the  Inquisition.  See  Grisar: 
GalileiMudiun,  Kogensburg,  1882;  Inquisition,  p. 
1100.]  A  life  of  Urban  (drain  Urbani)  appeared 
at  Antwerp,  1037.  See  Ran' ice:  Die  romischen 
Plihxle,  Berlin,  1*30  (vol.  iii.).         NEUDECKER. 

URIM  AND  THUMMIM  (D'pni  D'llN;  LXX., 
di/luau;  km  uXifitia  [command  and  truth']  ;  Vulgate, 
doctrina  et  cerilax)  are  mentioned  first  in  Kxod. 
xxviii.  30,  in  connection  with  the  "breastplate"  of 
the  high  priest,  and  in  a  manner  to  imply  that 
they  were  sensible  objects,  at  least  two  in  num- 
ber, which  were  put  into  the  "breastplate,"  which 
was,  indeed,  a  sort  of  bag.  This  is  all  we  know 
about  them.  They  were  used  as  a  sort  of  divine 
oracle,  probably  with  certain  traditional  ceremo- 
nies :  sometimes  no  answer  could  be  obtained 
from  them  (1  Sam.  xxviii.  6).  See  art.  "  Licht 
u.  Recht,"  in  Rieiiji's  llanihciirterbuch  d.  bib.  Alt., 
pp.  911-918. 

URLSPERGER,  Johann  August,  founder  of  the 
German  Christian  Association  {Deutsche  Christen- 
thumsgesellschaft)  ;  was  b.  in  Augsburg,  Nov.  25, 
1728  ;  d.  in  Hamburg,  Dec.  1,  1806.  After  study- 
ing at  Halle,  he  became  pastor  at  Augsburg,  where 
he  retained  his  official  position  till  1770.  He 
was  an  earnest  defender  of  the  faith  in  an  age 
of  neology  and  deism,  and  wrote  several  works. 
The  chief  labor  of  his  life  was  the  organization, 
after  many  discouragements,  of  an  association  of 
Christians  for  the  promotion  of  "pure  godliness," 
at  Basel,  which  has  continued  to  this  day  as 
a  fruitful  source  of  blessing,  and  out  of  which 
have  grown  the  Basel  Bible  (18111)  and  Mission- 
ary (]8li;)  societies.  The  last  years  of  his  life 
were  saddened  by  disappointments,  and  spent  in 
restless  travels. 

URSICINUS,  Antipope;  was  chosen  pope  by  a 
minority  of  the  Roman  clergy  in  306,  the  majority 
having  declared  in  favor  of  Damasus.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  continued  division  among  the 
clergy,  he  was  driven  from  Rome,  and  went  to 
Cologne.  Returning  to  Italy  in  381,  his  appear- 
ance was  again  the  occasion  of  violent  commo- 
tions, until  he  was  finally  banished  from  Italy  by 
the  Council  of  Aquileja.  neudecker. 

URSINUS,  Zacharias,  was  b.  at  Breslau,  July 
18,  1531;  d.  at  Neustadt-on-the-IIardt,  March  6, 
1583.  Descended  from  poor  parents,  he  was 
forced  to  rely  for  his  education  upon  friends  and 
his  own  efforts.  He  matriculated  at  Wittenberg 
University  in  1550,  and  remained  there  till  1557, 
being  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  Melanchthon. 
At  the  hitter's  invitation  he  was  present  at  the 
Diet  of  Worms,  whence  he  went  to  Geneva  (where 
he  met  Calvin),  and  to  Paris,  where  he  pursued 
the  study  of  Hebrew  under  Jean  Mercier.  In 
1558  he  accepted  a  professorship  in  the  Elizabeth 
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school  at  Breslau.  The  sacramental  controversy 
reaching  that  city,  he  published  Theses  de  Sacra- 
mends,  de  Baplismo  et  de  Ccena  Domini  ("  Theses 
on  the  Sacraments  of  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per "),  in  which  he  ranged  himself  on  the  side  of 
Calvin  and  Melanchthon.  The  opposition  these 
views  aroused  was  the  occasion  of  his  leaving 
Breslau;  and,  as  Melanchthon  had  died,  he  went 
to  Zurich,  where  he  found  a  friend  and  teacher 
in  Peter  Martyr.  In  1561  he  accepted  a  call  to 
Heidelberg  as  professor  in  the  Collegium  Sapiential. 
In  September,  15G2,  he  began  his  lectures  on  the- 
ology, which  he  continued  till  Feb.  10,  1568.  In 
1563  he  was  appointed  to  deliver  the  sermon  on 
the  Catechism  on  Sunday  afternoons,  and  was 
called  in  to  take  part  in  the  preparation  of  the 
church  discipline  of  the  Palatinate,  of  which  the 
Heidelberg  Catechism  (see  art.)  forms  a  part. 
In  connection  with  Olevianus,  he  made  the  pre- 
liminary draughts  of  the  latter ;  and  upon  him 
principally  devolved  its  defence.  He  was  the 
author  of  the  two  works  in  defence  of  the 
Catechism  which  appeared  in  1561,  —  Verant- 
woriung  wider  die  vngegrund/en  aufflagen  end  ver- 
kenmgen  mit  welchen  tier  Calechismus  Chrisllicher 
lelire,  zu  Heidelberg  im  Jar  MDLXIII.  aussgangen, 
von  etlichen  vnbillicher  weise  beschweret .  ist,  and 
Antwort  auff  etlicher  Theologen  Censur  vber  die  am 
rand  dess  Heidelberg  Catechism  auss  heiliger  Schrift 
angezogene  Zeugnusse.  The  same  year  he  issued 
two  works  on  the  Lord's  Supper,  —  Antwort  vnd 
Gegenfrag  auff  seeks  fragen  von  dess  Herrn  Nacht- 
mal,  and  Grilndlicher  Bericht  von  heiligem  Abend- 
maid,  etc.  He  enjoyed  the  full  confidence  of  the 
elector,  Frederick  III.,  and  was  constantly  called 
in  to  defend  him  against  theological  opponents. 
But,  like  Melanchthon,  he  shunned  controversy. 
Broken  down  in  health,  he  was  relieved  of  his 
theological  professorship,  and  Zanchius  made  his 
successor  (1568).  The  apostasy  of  Sylvanus, 
Neuser,  and  others,  from  Calvinism,  and  their  re- 
jection of  the  Trinity  and  divinity  of  Christ,  were 
hailed  by  the  Lutherans  as  a  proof  that  Calvinism 
led  to  fatalism  and  Mohammedanism,  and  called 
forth  u,  work  on  these  subjects  from  Ursinus' 
pen,  —  Bekenntnuss  der  Theologen  vnd  Kirckendie- 
ner  zu  Heydelberg  von  den  einigen  waren  Gotl  in 
dreyen  Personen,  den  zicoen  Katuren  inn  der  einigen 
Person  Christi,  etc.  (1574). 

In  1576  Ludwig  succeeded  to  the  electorate,  and 
completely  overthrew  the  Reformed  government 
of  his  father.  [More  than  six  hundred  preachers 
and  teachers  lost  their  places  on  account  of  their 
adherence  to  the  Reformed  faith.]  The  Colle- 
gium Sapientia:  was  abolished  the  year  following, 
and  Ursinus  left  without  a  position,  in  spite  of 
the  request  of  Frederick  III.,  before  his  death,  to 
his  son,  that  he  should  be  retained.  In  1578  he 
accepted  a  position  in  the  Collegium  illustre  Casi- 
miriauuin  at  Neustadt-on-the-Hardt  [which  formed 
a  part  of  the  domain  of  Frederick's  second  son, 
John  Casimir].  In  1577  he  was  appointed  by 
the  synod  of  Frankfurt  to  unite  with  Zanchius 
in  drawing  up  a  confession  for  the  Reformed 
churches  of  Europe,  but  he  declined.  In  1581 
he  published,  in  the  name  of  the  theologians  of 
Neustadt,  a  forcible  criticism  of  the  Formula  of 
Concord  (Admonitio  Christiana  de  libro  Concordia:). 
Ursinus  was,  beyond  doubt,  a  Calvinist,  but  re- 
fused to  acknowledge  a  human  leader,  saying  at 


the  Colloquy  of  Maulbronn,  "  We  are  not  baptized 
in  the  name  of  Luther,  or  Zwingli,  or  of  any  other, 
but  of  Christ  alone."  He  fully  accepted  the  doc- 
trine of  predestination,  and  taught  his  pupils  to 
regard  it  as  the  pillar  of  their  Christian  faith  and 
life.    See  Heidelberg  Catechism,  Olevianus. 

Lit.  —  A  complete  edition  of  the  works  of  Ur- 
sinus was  edited  by  Quirinus  Reuter  in  1612,  3 
vols.  His  Life  has  been  treated  by  Sudhofp  : 
C.  Olevianus  und  Zacharias  Ursinus,  Elberfeld, 
1857 ;  Gillet  :  Crato  von  Crafftheim,  Frankfort, 
1860.  [There  is  an  English  translation,  by  H. 
Parrie,  of  his  Summe  of  Christian  Religion,  Lond., 
1587,  and  another  by  Rev.  G.  W.  Williard,  Co- 
lumbus, O.,  1851  (now  published  by  the  Reformed 
Dutch  Church  Board  of  Publication,  New  York), 
under  the  title  Commentary  on  the  Heidelberg  Cate- 
chism. See  also  Hundeshagen  :  Ursinus,  in  Lives 
of  the  Leaders  of  our  Church  Universal,  1879 ; 
Kevin's  historical  preface  to  Williard's  edition, 
mentioned  above,  translated  into  German,  with 
additions  by  P.  Schaff  in  his  Kirchenfreund,  iv. 
(1851),  pp.  335-356.]  gillet. 

URSULA,  a  saint  of  the  Roman-Catholic 
Church.  According  to  a  legend  of  the  church 
of  Cologne,  contained  in  Sigebertvon  Gemblours' 
Chron.  ad  an.  453,  Hagen's  Reimchronik  (about 
1275),  the  Cronica  van  der  hilligen  Stat  van  Coellen 
(about  1495),  the  Lcgenda  aurea,  or  Lombardica 
hystoria  (Strassburg,  1496),  Ursula  was  the  only 
daughter  of  the  Christian  king,  Deonotus,  or  Diog- 
netus,  of  Britain.  Sought  in  marriage  by  the 
heathen  prince  Holofernes,  she  put  off  the  mar- 
riage for  three  years,  and  in  the  mean  time  started 
on  a  pilgrimage,  with  ten  close  companions  and 
eleven  thousand  other  virgins.  They  crossed  the 
sea  to  Tila,  on  the  coast  of  Gaul,  went  up  the 
Rhine  to  Cologne,  thence  to  Basel,  and  from 
there  to  Rome.  Returning,  Pope  Cyriacus  accom- 
panied the  party,  which,  as  it  approached  Cologne, 
was  totally  annihilated  by  the  Huns,  with  King 
Ezzel  at  their  head.  Ursula,  who,  on  account  of 
her  beauty,  was  spared  to  become  the  wife  of 
the  king,  resisted,  and  was  killed  with  an  arrow. 
The  Huns  were  immediately  compelled  to  flee  by 
hosts  of  angels.  The  city  of  Cologne,  thus  de- 
livered, buried  the  martyred  virgins'  bodies,  and 
placed  over  each  grave  a  stone  bearing  the  name 
of  the  occupant.  The  palmer  Clematius  subse- 
quently built  the  St.  Ursula  Church  on  the  spot. 
The  credibility  of  the  legend  in  this  form  was 
doubted  in  the  middle  ages  by  Jacobus  a  Voraigne, 
in  the  Legenda  aurea,  and  Gobelinus  Persona,  in 
his  Cosmodromiitm  (about  1418),  on  the  ground 
that  no  Pope  Cyriacus  lived  in  the  reign  of  Maxi- 


minus  Thrax  (2 


!o8)  or  Maximianus   Hercu- 


lius  (284-305),  that  the  Huns  had  not  appeared 
in  Europe  at  that  early  date,  etc.  Baronius  him- 
self (Annal.  ad  an.,  383,  384)  felt  compelled  by 
these  considerations  to  reject  the  legend  in  its 
German  form,  and  to  receive  that  of  Geoffrey  of 
Monmouth,  in  his  Hist,  regum  Britan.  According 
to  this,  Deonotus,  king  of  Cornwallis,  sent  over 
seventy-one  thousand  virgins  to  Gaul,  at  the 
requisition  of  the  usurper  Maximus  (383-38S). 
Driven  upon  islands  inhabited  by  barbarians, 
they  were  slain  by  Huns  and  Picts(!). 

The  foundation  of  the  Ursuline  legend  is  to  be 
decided  from  the  martyrologies  written  prior  to 
the  twelfth  century.     The  most  of  them,  belong- 
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ing  to  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries,  and  bearing 
the  names  of  Beda,  Ado  of  Vienne,  Rhabanus 
Maurus,  etc.,  contain  nothing  about  Ursula.  Wan- 
delbert  of  Priim  (d.  about  870)  was  the  first  to 
refer  to  her,  and  says,  "  Thousands  of  virgins 
were  cut  down  with  ruthless  fury  near  the  city  of 
Agrippa,  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine"  (Sec  the 
passage  in  D'Achery:  Spicileg.,  ii.  51.)  Jf  this 
passage  suggests  the  idea  of  interpolation,  we 
read  in  Usuardus  of  St.  Germain  (about  875),  of 
the  martyrdom  of  Martha  and  Saida,  '•  with  many 
others  "  (aliis  plurihus).  at  Cologne.  A  much  later 
church  calendar  of  Cologne  (edited  by  Binterim, 
Cologne,  1824)  mentions  eleven  virgin  martyrs  by 
name.  A  Treves  calendar  of  the  eleventh  century 
(see  Hontheim :  Prodrom.  hist.  Trecir,  i.  385)  was 
the  first  to  speak  of  thousands  of  such  virgins 
{sanctarum  virg.  millia);  and  two  later  calen- 

dars (Hontheim,  pp.  302,  399)  put  the  number  at 
eleven  thousand.  The  change  of  the  number  is 
explained  by  Rettberg,  Gieseler,  and  others  as  a 
false  interpretation  of  the  words  5.  Ursula  et  xi 
31.  Virgines  ("  St.  Ursula  and  the  eleven  martyred 
virgins")  to  mean  "St.  Ursula  and  the  eleven 
thousand  virgins." 

Lit.  —  The  truth  of  the  legend  is  defended  by 
Wetzer  u.  Welte:  Kirchenlex.,  xi.  486,  and  the 
Neo-Bollandists  :  Acta  Hand.,  Oct.  t.  ix.,  73- 
303;  Ckombach:  Ursula  cindicata,  Col.,  1617  (very 
elaborate)  ;  Yadian  :  Oratio  de  xi  millions  virg., 
Vienna,  1510;  Ussher:  A ntiqq.  eccles. Brit.,  Lond., 
16S7,  pp.  107  sqq. ;  [Stein  :  Ursula,  Koln,  1879  ;] 
the  church  histories  of  Rettberg  and  Giesleer  ; 
[Mrs.  Jamiesox:  Legend.  Art].  zockler. 

URSULINES,  The.  This  order  was  founded 
by  Angela  Merici  (b.  March  21,  1470;  d.  Jan.  27, 
1540  ;  beatified  by  Clement  VIII.  (1768) ;  and  can- 
onized by  Pius  VII.  (1807)  as  Angela  of  Brescia) 
in  Brescia,  Xov.  25,  1535.  It  did  not  bind  itself 
by  strict  conventual  rules,  and  vows  of  chastity  or 
poverty.  Its  object  was  to  instruct  girls,  and  to 
care  for  the  poor  and  sick.  Angela  drew  up  the 
original  twenty-five  articles  governing  the  order. 
The  Papal  confirmation  of  the  order  was  granted 
by  Paul  III.  in  1544.  Cardinal  Borromeo  took  it 
under  his  special  patronage.  The  rules  became 
more  strict;  and  the  Ursulines,  who  began  to 
spread  in  France  (Paris,  1611)  and  Germany,  also 
established  convents,  which  was  not  the  idea  of 
-the  founder.  Many  still  live  in  their  own  homes. 
Their  chief  work  lies  in  the  education  of  girls,  and 
catechetisation.  They  wear  a  black  dress  bound 
by  a.  leathern  girdle,  and  a  black  cloak  without 
sleeves,  and  a  tight-fitting  fabric  about  the  head, 
with  a  white  veil  and  a  longer  black  veil.  The  St. 
Ursula  mentioned  above  is  their  patron,  hence 
the  name.  [There  are  Ursuline  convents  at  Mor- 
risania,  New  York,  Cleveland,  Toledo,  etc.,  and  at 
Quebec]  See  Les  C'hrouiqaes  de  I'ordre  des  Ursu- 
lines, Paris,  1676,  2  vols. ;  Journal  des  illustres  lle- 
ligieuses  de  I'ordre  de  Ste.  Ursule,  1600  ;  Quarre  : 
I).  Leben  d.  heil.  Angela  Merici,  Augsburg,  1811; 
V.  Postel:  Hist,  de  sainle  Angele  Merici  et  de  tout 
I'ordre  des  Ursulines,  depuis  so,  fondation  jusqu'au 
pontificat  de  Leon  XIII.,  Paris,  1879  sqq. 

USSHER  (or  USHER),  James,  Archbishop  of 
Armagh,  and  Primate  of  Ireland;  was  b.  at 
Dublin,  Jan.  4,  1581 ;  d.  at  the  residence  of  the 
Countess  of  Peterborough,  Ryegate,  Surrey,  March 
21,  1656.     In  1594  he  entered   Trinity  College, 


Dublin.  Stapelton's  Fortress  of  Faith,  in  which 
the  high  antiquity  of  the  Papal  Church  is  asserts 
ed,  led  him  to  the  study  of  the  Fathers,  in  whose 
writings  he  read  systematically  every  day  for  eigh- 
teen years.  His  father  had  set  him  apart  for  the 
study  of  the  law,  but  his  death  in  1598  left  Ussher 
free  to  pursue  the  study  of  theology.  In  1600  he 
became  fellow  of  Trinity,  and  in  1603  he  was  sent 
with  Dr.  Chaloner  to  England  to  purchase  books 
with  the  eighteen  hundred  pounds  which  Parlia- 
ment had  given  for  the  foundation  of  a  univer- 
sity library.  In  1607  he  was  made  professor  of 
divinity  at  Trinity  College,  and  in  1614  vice-chan- 
cellor of  the  university.  The  hundred  and  four 
articles  of  the  Irish  Church,  with  their  strong 
Calvinism,  which  were  passed  by  a  synod  held  in 
Dublin,  1615,  were  probably  from  Ussher's  hand. 
They  were  never  ratified  by  the  Irish  Parliament. 
Ussher  was  frequently  obliged  to  visit  England, 
and  stood  on  good  terms  with  the  king  in  spite 
of  the  suspicion  that  he  was  a  Puritan.  In  1621 
he  was  appointed  bishop  of  Meath,  and  in  1625 
archbishop  of  Armagh,  and  primate  of  Ireland. 
Ussher  had  preached  sternly  against  the  Roman- 
Catholic  Church,  and  as  primate  declared  himself 
in  opposition  to  all  toleration  of  the  Catholics. 
Wentworth,  however,  the  lord-lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land, counteracted  his  influence  in  this  regard,  and 
introduced,  against  his  will,  the  Thirty-nine  Arti- 
cles of  the  Church  of  England.  Ussher  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  equal  to  the  emergencies  of  his 
diocese,  and,  longing  for  literary  occupations,  re- 
tired to  England  in  1640,  never  returning  to 
Ireland.  Arriving  at  London  about  the  time  of 
the  opening  of  the  Long  Parliament,  he  became 
involved  in  the  discussion  of  prelacy.  In  The 
Directions  of  the  Archbishop  of  Armagh  concerning 
the  Liturgy  and  Episcopal  Government,  which  was 
printed  without  his  consent,  he  advocated  the 
view  according  to  which  the  bishops  would  be 
simply  superintendents  and  synodal  presidents. 
He  accompanied  Lord  Stafford  to  the  scaffold, 
and  was  appointed  bishop  of  Carlisle  in  com- 
mendam,  as  some  reparation  for  the  loss  of  his 
library  on  its  way  to  London.  In  1643  he  was 
invited  to  sit  as  a  member  of  the  Westminster 
Assembly,  the  Puritans  being  contented  with  his 
plan  of  a  "  reduced  episcopacy,"  above  referred 
to;  but,  the  king  refusing  his  consent,  he  never 
took  part  in  the  proceedings,  [but  exerted  a  de- 
cided influence  upon  it  through  his  Body  of  Divin- 
ity, the  Irish  Articles,  and  other  works].  In  1642 
Ussher  retired  to  Oxford,  where  he  remained  till 
1615,  preaching  nearly  every  Sunday.  In  1646 
he  followed  an  invitation  of  Lady  Peterborough 
to  London,  and  in  1647  was  made  preacher  at 
Lincoln's  Inn.  He  remained  true  to  the  king  till 
his  death,  but  was  received  with  marks  of  respect 
by  Cromwell.  At  Cromwell's  command  a  splen- 
did funeral  was  held  at  his  death,  and  his  remains 
interred  at  Westminster  Abbey.  His  fine  library 
went  to  the  university  of  Dublin. 

Ussher  was  a  man  of  unusual  gifts  of  mind 
and  heart.  Selden  [whose  funeral-sermon  he 
preached]  speaks  of  him  as  vir  summa  pietate  et 
iniegrilate  judicio  singulari  usque  ad  miraculum  doc- 
tus  et  Uteris  secerioribus  promovendis  nalus.  He 
was  a  declared  Royalist,  and  ardent  advocate  of 
passive  obedience,  but  stood  well  with  the  Puri- 
tans, on  account  of  his  strict  Calvinism,  and  his 
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advocacy  of  a  modified  episcopacy.  His  life  was 
blameless,  his  personality  imposing.  Impressive 
as  a  preacher,  he  was  more  learned  as  a  scholar. 
He  did  excellent  service  in  discovering  and  se- 
curing old  manuscripts,  as,  for  example,  the 
.Samaritan  Pentateuch  from  Aleppo. 

Ussher's  writings,  which  were  numerous,  may  be 
divided  as  follows.  (1)  Apologetic  writings  :  Gra- 
vissimre  questioiiis  de  cliristiauarum  ecclesiarum  in 
Occidcntis  prwsertim  partibus  ab  apostolorum  lem- 
poribus  ad  noslram  cetatem,  conlinua  successione  et 
statu,  hist,  explicalio,  1013  (in  which  the  thousand 
years  in  which  Satan  was  to  be  bound  are  declared 
to  have  ended  with  Gregory  VII.,  when  Satan  was 
loosed  in  the  Church  of  Koine);  An  answer  to  a 
challenge  made  bg  a  Jesuit  in  Ireland  wherein  the 
judgement  of  antiquity  in  the  points  questioned  is  truly 
delivered  and  the  novelty  of  the  now  Romish  doctrine 
plainly  discovered,  1625  (a  master-work,  in  which 
the  principal  points  of  difference  between  the 
Catholic  and  Anglican  churches  are  discussed 
with  great  learning) ;  Reduction  of  Episcopacy  unto 
a  form  of  i  Sy nodical  government  received  in  the 
ancient  church,  and  proposed  in  1GJ/.1  (ed.  Bernard, 
1057).  (-)  Historical  writings.  Ussher  was  a 
pioneer  in  the  department  of  the  early  church 
of  Britain,  and  hoped  to  prove  that  the  early  Brit- 
ish Church  was  independent  of  the  Roman  Church 
and  its  unscriptural  traditions.  The  principal 
works  of  this1  kind  were,  .1  discourse  of  the  Reli- 
gion anciently  professed  by  the  Irish  and  British, 
1631;  Britannicarum  ecclesiarum  Antiquitates  qui- 
bus  inscrla  est  Pelugiana:  Hmreseos  historia,  1639  (a 
work  of  twenty  years'  labor,  great  research,  and 
critical  penetration) ;  Gollschalci  etpratdestinutionre 
conlrov.  ab  eo  moke  hist.,  1613  (in  which  he  pub- 
lished for  the  first  time  Gottschalk's  Confessions, 
which  he  had  had  brought  from  Venice);  Dissertatio 
non  de  Ignatii  solum  et  Polycarpi  scriptis  sed  etiam 
<1e  Apost.  constitutiouibus  et  canouibus  C.  Romano 
uttribiitis,  161-1;  Prafutio  in  Ignat.  ;  Ignatii  cpislo- 
b.c  genuinre,  etc.,  1617  ;  in  which  last  works  Ussher 
declared  in  favor  of  the  shorter  recension  of  the 
Ignatian  Epistles,  as  against  the  larger,  which  is 
interpolated  by  the  hand  that  corrupted  the  Apost. 
Constitutions,  and  surmised  the  existence  of  a 
Syviac  recension  which  was  found  two  centuries 
later.  (3)  Chronological  writings:  De  Macedonian 
et  Asianorum  anno  solari,  dissert,  cum  Grcecor.  astro- 
runn.  parapegmate  ad  Macedonian  et  Juliani  anni 
rnliones  accouimodala,  161s ;  and  especially  the  great 
work,  Annales  Veteris  et  Kori  Testamenli,  1650-54. 
The  dates  of  this  work  are  given  in  the  English 
Bibles.  It  places  the  creation  4(>()4  B.C.;  the 
flood,  23 IS  B.C;  the  exodus,  1191  B.C.;  Solo- 
mon's ascent  to  the  throne,  1015,  etc.  An  incom- 
plete work,  Clirnnaliii/ia  Sacra,  was  published  from 
his  remains.  (4)  Miscellaneous  writings  :  Body  of 
Divinity,  1638;  The  Principles  of  the  Christian 
Religion,  1651;  The  power  communicated  by  God  to 
the  Prince,  and  the  obedience  required  by  the  subject, 
10(10,  etc. 

Ussher's  Complete  Works  were  edited  1  >y  El- 
rixgtox  (regius  professor  of  divinity  at  Dublin) 
1847-02,  16  vols.  See  the  Life  there  prefixed, 
and  those  by  Bkkxaro  (1656)  and  Richard 
Pahr(1686).  c.  sciiokll. 

USTERI,  Leonhard,  a  German  theologian;  b.  in 
Zurich,  Oct.  22,  1709;  d.  in  Bern,  Sept.  18,  1S33. 
He  studied  in  Zurich  and  Berlin  (1*20-23),  where 


he  was  strongly  influenced  by  Schleiermacher. 
Returning  to  Zurich,  he  engaged  in  private  tutor- 
ing, and  devoted  himself  to  literary  work.  In 
1S23  he  issued  a  Commenlatio  critica  in  qua  Evan- 
gel. Joanuis  genuinum  esse  ex  comparatis  IV.  Evange- 
liorum  narrationibus  de  ccena  ultima  et  passione  J. 
Christ i  ostenditur,  in  which  he  vindicated  John's 
accuracy  concerning  the  last  passover  of  our  Lord. 
In  1S24  he  published  his  work  on  Paul's  doctrinal 
system  (Enlwicklung  d.  paulin.  Lehrbegriffs  mit 
Hinsicht  aufd.  ubrigen  Schriften  d.  N.T.).  The 
author  lived  to  see  four  editions,  and  two  appeared 
after  his  death  (6th,  1851).  This  work  at  once 
gave  him  a  wide  reputation,  and  secured  for  him 
a  call  to  Bern  as  professor  and  director  of  the 
gymnasium.  The  work  would  not  be  accepted  as 
an  authority  now.  His  fundamental  position,  for 
example,  is,  that  Paul's  doctrinal  system  was  de- 
veloped from  the  fact  of  the  contrast  between  the 
pre-Christian  age  and  Christianity.  He  rightly 
affirms,  however,  that  Paul,  after  his  conversion, 
sought  for  righteousness  in  the  grace  of  God 
alone,  and  was  active  in  spreading  the  gospel, 
because  he  believed  in  Christ  as  the  Son  of  God 
and  the  Redeemer.  In  1833  a  commentary  on 
Galatians  appeared  from  his  pen,  and  was  de- 
signed to  be  the  first  of  a  series  on  Paul's  Epis- 
tles. [In  connection  with  S.  Vogelin  he  issued 
an  excellent  selection  of  Zwingli's  works,  Zurich, 
1819-20,  2  vols.]  tiiiDEB. 

USUARDUS,  a  Benedictine  of  the  abbey  of 
St.  Germain-des-Pre's,  near  Paris ;  after  his  re- 
turn with  Hilduin  from  Spain,  with  a  number  of 
martyrs'  relics,  prepared,  at  the  request  of  King- 
Charles  the  Bald,  a  Marlyrology.  It  was  complet- 
ed about  876,  and  was  very  popular.  The  work 
was  first  published  in  Rudimentwn  novitiorum,  Lub., 
1175  ;  later  editions,  Antwerp,  1480;  Venice,  1498; 
Padua,  1500;  Cologne,  1515,  1521;  Paris,  1536 
(with  notes  by  Molanus);  Lyons,  15G8,  1573; 
Antwerp,  1714  (critical  edition  by  Sollier)  ;  Paris, 
1718  (by  Bouili.art).  [Migne,  in  his  Latin  Pa- 
trology,  vol.  exxiii.,  reprints  Sollier's  edition  and 
notes.]  JSTEUDECKER. 

USURY  now  means  the  taking  of  illegal  inter- 
est, but  originally  it  meant  the  taking  of  any  in- 
terest at  all.  The  Mosaic  law  absolutely  forbade 
a  Hebrew  to  take  interest  from  a  Hebrew,  but  not 
from  a  foreigner  (Deut.  xxiii.  20).  The  New  Tes- 
tament does  not  forbid  to  take  interest,  though  it 
recommends  to  lend  money  gratuitously  (Luke  vi. 
34).  The  Fathers  unanimously  condemned  the 
taking  of  interest,  —  Tertullian  :  Adversus  Mar- 
cionem,  4,  17  ;  Cyprian  :  De  lapsis ;  Ambrose  :  Dc 
bono  mortis,  12;  Augustine:  Contra  Fanslum,  19, 
25;  Jerome:  E~ech.,  6,  IS.  The  Popes  followed 
the  track  of  the  Fathers,  and  canon  law  forbade, 
first  the  clergy,  afterwards  every  member  of  the 
church,  to  take  interest.  The  penalty  was,  for 
the  clergy,  suspension  ;  for  the  laity,  excommuni- 
cation. Interest  paid  could  be  reclaimed,  not  only 
from  him  who  had  received  it,  but  also  from  his 
heirs.  An  oath  never  to  claim  back  the  interest 
paid  was  not  binding.  Of  the  Reformers,  Luther 
condemned  the  taking  of  interest,  Calvin  admitted 
it,  Melanchthon  vacillated ;  but  the  universal 
practice  of  modern  civilization  has  altogether 
abandoned  the  principles  of  canon  law,  and  for 
good  reasons.  See  Rothe  :  Theologische  Elhik, 
vol.  iii.     See  also  Marezoll:  De  usuraria pravi- 
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tate  (Leipzig,  1S07);  and  M.  Nuumann  :  De  usura- 
ria  pravilale  in  Germania  (Berlin,  IsiiO).  [Lecky: 
History  of  Rationalism,  London,  1805,  2d  vol.  hist 
chap.;  Funk:  Geschichte dcs Icirchliclu-n  Zinseerbots, 
Tubingen,  1S70.]  II.  f.  ,iac<>i;,sox. 

UTENHEIM,  Christoph  von,  Bishop  of  Bused, 
and  forerunner  of  the  Reformation  there;  was  b. 
in  Alsace  about  11-10;  J.  at  Lelsberg,  near  Basel, 
J  larch  10,  1527.  It  is  not  known  where  he  pur- 
sued his  studies.  About  the  year  1172  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  a  position  at  the  Church  of  St .  Thomas 
in  Strassburg.  which  he  resigned  in  1  ]!)-!,  and  in 
1173  chosen  rector  of  university  of  Basel.  In 
1.300  he  was  chosen  administrator  of  the  diocese 
of  Basel,  and  in  1502,  upon  the  death  of  the  bish- 
op, his  successor,  lie  immediately  devoted  him- 
self to  the  improvement  of  the  financial  condition 
of  his  see,  and  the  morals  of  the  clergy,  which 
were  notorious  as  being  more  corrupt  than  those 
of  any  of  the  other  five  bishoprics  in  "the  priest's 
lane"  (Pfaffengasse ;  i.e.,  the  Rhine).  In  100:3 
he  convened  a  synod  of  ids  clergy  at  Basel,  and, 
without  forsaking  the  Catholic  positions,  urged 
upon  them  the  obligations  of  a  moral  and  exem- 
plary life.  In  1512  he  called  Capito  to  Basel, 
and  in  1.515  (Ecolampadius ;  neither  of  whom, 
however,  up  to  that  time,  had  uttered  any  of  the 
advanced  views  of  the  Reformation.  With  Eras- 
mus he  stood  on  the  most  intimate  terms,  and, 
after  his  sojourn  there  in  the  interest  of  his  Creek 
Testament,  urged  him  to  return  to  Basel.  Eras- 
mus, in  a  letter  to  Thomas  More,  mentions  the 
bishop's  great  cordiality  and  generosity  to  him. 
He  makes  special  record  of  the  gift  of  a  horse, 
which,  as  he  wrote  More,  he  sold  for  fifty  gold 
gulden.  Utenheini  also  welcomed  the  first  utter- 
ances of  Luther,  and  seems  to  have  thought  well 
of  him  as  late  as  1519.  In  that  year  Capito 
wrote  Luther  that  a  certain  honest  bishop  would 
afford  him  a  place  of  security,  by  which  I "tenheim 
alone  can  have  been  meant.  However  favorable 
the  bishop  may  once  have  been  to  some  of  the 
principles  of  the  Reformers,  he  began  in  1522  to 
take  retrograde  steps.  The  occasion  was  a  carous- 
al in  which  some  humanists,  most  of  them  priests, 
had  indulged  on  Palm-Sunday.  He  issued  an 
edict  forbidding  the  public  mention  of  Luther's 
name,  and  the  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures  in 
any  other  sense  than  the  Fathers  had  understood 
them.  In  1521  he  joined  the  league  of  German 
bishops  for  carrying  out  the  Edict  of  Worms. 
However,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  he  w  holly 
shut  up  his  heart  to  the  principles  of  the  Refor- 
mation. On  a  stained-glass  window  he  presented 
in  1522  to  the  Magdalene  convent  of  Basel,  are 
the  words,  Spes  men  crux  Chrisli:  r/ra/itim,  non  ope- 
ra, qucero  ("  My  hope  is  the  cross  of  Christ :  I  seek 
grace,  not  works").  Some  of  Erasmus' letters  to 
hiin  in  this  last  period  of  his  life  are.  preserved, 
and  testify  to  the  great  humanist's  regard  for  the 
bishop.  Bowed  down  by  his  many  cares,  he  re- 
signed his  see  Feb.  13,  1527,  but  died  a  few  weeks 
later.  See  Herzog:  IJeitnif/e  zitr  Geschichte 
Easels,  Basel,  1839,  pp.  38-03  ;  L/lieu  < 'rkolmvjiwls, 
1343.  HERZOIi. 

UTILITARIANISM.  This  term  may  be  used  as 
synonymous  with  hedonism  (eudEemonism),  but 
more  commonly  denotes  a  species  of  it.  In  the 
wider  or  generic  sense  it  is  the  doctrine  that 
actions  derive  their  moral  character  from  their 


consequences  ;  that  right  in  conduct  is  what  tends 
to  promote  happiness,  and  wrong  what  tends  to 
produce  misery;  that  the  ethical  is  dependent  on, 
and  derived  from,  the  useful.  This  doctrine  has 
four  forms,  because  the  consequences  of  actions 
must  be  personal  or  social,  temporal  or  eternal. 
The  distinction  of  consequences  into  personal  or 
social  is,  however,  the  deeper  and  more  essential 
distinction.  It  is  a  distinction  of  nature,  which 
that  into  temporal  or  eternal  is  not.  It  there- 
fore lias  to  be  taken  as  the  principle  according  to 
which  hedonistic  theories  should  be  distributed, 
and  it  divides  them  into  the  two  classes  of  egois- 
tic and  altruistic.  Egoistic  hedonism  is  wdiat  is 
known  as  the  selfish  theory,  and  altruistic  hedo- 
nism is  what  is  commonly  called  utilitarianism. 
Hedonism  is  not  a  better  term,  however,  for  the 
generic  doctrine  than  utilitarianism  :  on  the  whole, 
it  is  not  so  good,  as  pleasure  (hedone)  is  per  se, 
still  less  than  utilitij,  identical  or  commensurate 
w  ith  morality. 

Egoistic  hedonism,  the  selfish  theory,  the  utili- 
tarianism of  personal  merest,  has  assumed  various 
phases.  It  was  maintained  both  in  the  Cyrenaic 
and  Epicurean  schools  of  antiquity ;  but  the  ideal 
of  happiness  in  the  former  was  the  greatest  at- 
tainable sum  of  sensations  of  gentle  motion,  and, 
in  the  latter,  of  pleasures  of  rest  (freedom  from  dis- 
comfort and  anxiety).  The  self  interest  to  which 
virtue  is  traced  by  Hobbes,  Mandeville,  and  Paley, 
centres,  according  to  the  first  of  these  writers,  in 
the  pleasures  which  spring  from  the  sense  of 
power ;  according  to  the  second,  in  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  desire  of  applause ;  and,  according  to 
the  third,  in  the  hope  of  everlasting  happiness 
and  the  fear  of  everlasting  pain.  But  in  every 
form  the  theory  is  subject  to  insuperable  objec- 
tions. It  makes  interest  and  duty  identical  both 
in  idea  and  fact;  whereas  consciousness  declares 
that  they  are  quite  distinct  in  idea,  and  experi- 
ence testifies  that  they  may  be  separated,  and  even 
opposed  in  fact.  To  act  from  a  desire  of  personal 
advantage  is  felt  by  every  one  to  be  very  different 
from  acting  from  a  sense  of  duty.  The  more  self- 
love  reigns,  the  less  can  conscience  admit  that 
virtue  or  merit  is  present.  We  approve  of  dis- 
interestedness, and  our  approbation  is  itself  disin- 
terested. Duty  may  dictate,  in  direct  antagonism 
to  self-interest,  the  sacrifice  of  health,  fortune, 
reputation,  and  life.  Further  :  egoistic  hedonism 
denies  by  implication  the  possibility  of  inten- 
tional wrong-doing,  and  so  involves  a  reductio  ad 
ahsurdum.  It  affirms  that  men  always  act  from 
self-love,  or  with  reference  to  their  own  good,  and 
also  that  thus  to  act  is  right.  The  plain  infer- 
ence is,  that,  so  far  as  purpose  goes,  men  always 
act  rightly,  and  that  there  is  no  intentional  wrong- 
doing. Men  always  mean  to  do  right,  i.e.,  what 
is  for  their  own  advantage  ;  and  if  sometimes  they 
do  wdiat  is  contrary  to  their  interest,  it  is  only 
from  error  of  judgment.  Thus  the  hypothesis 
tends  to  obliterate  the  distinction  which  it  pro- 
fesses to  elucidate.  It  is,  likewise,  an  hypothesis 
logically  incompatible  with  a  belief  in  God,  provi- 
dence, and  eternal  life,  inasmuch  as  it  proceeds 
on  the  assumption  that  sensation  is  the  root  and 
source  of  our  entire  mental  being.  Every  proof 
of  the  Divine  Existence  involves  principles  of 
which  sensation  can  give  no  account.  The  moral 
attributes  of  God  specially  transcend  all  powers  of 
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proof  possessed  by  sensationism,  and  are  specially 
irreconcilable  with  the  system  that  self-interest 
is  the  motive-principle  of  all  that  is  known  as 
morality.  According  to  this  system,  man  pos- 
sesses no  truly  moral  attributes.  But  he  can  have 
no  right  to  ascribe  to  God  what  he  finds  no  trace 
of  in  the  world,  or  history,  or  himself.  And  there 
being  no  proper  principle  of  morality'  in  man; 
there  being  no  true  moral  judge  over  man;  self- 
ishness, not  righteousness,  being  that  which  is 
deepest  in  the  universe, — the  moral  arguments 
for  immortality,  which  are  far  the  most  powerful 
ones,  are  overturned,  and  the  hopes  of  a  future 
life  are  rendered  delusive.  Those  who  have  ad- 
vocated the  selfish  theory  have  generally  allowed 
that  this  was  its  legitimate  conclusion.  Histori- 
cally it  has  rarely  been  found  to  exist  apart  from 
atheism  and  irreligion  :  logically  it  never  can. 

The  utilitarian  theory,  in  the  special  sense  of 
the  designation,  is  a  decided  advance  on  the  self- 
ish theory.  It  takes  account  of  the  social  as  well 
as  of  the  personal  consequences  of  actions.  It 
has  been  the  favorite  theory  of  English  ethical 
writers,  and  especially  in  recent  times.  Dr.  Rich- 
ard Cumberland,  in  his  De  Legibus  Natures  (1672), 
made  a  very  elaborate  and  remarkable  attempt 
to  found  the  theory  on  a,  philosophical  basis. 
Locke,  Norris,  and  Hume  were  either  almost  or 
altogether  utilitarians.  Jeremy  Bentham,  James 
Mill,  John  Austin,  John  Stuart  Mill,  and  Alex- 
ander Bain  maybe  mentioned  as  among  the  chief 
defenders,  during  the  present  century,  of  utili- 
tarianism in  its  immediately  pre-Darwinian  stage. 
Jeremy  Bentham's  utilitarianism,  as  presented  in 
his  Introduction  to  the  Principles  if  Morals  and 
Legislation  (17811),  may  be  summed  up  in  the  fol- 
lowing propositions  :  (1)  The  desire  of  pleasure 
and  the  fear  of  pain  are  the  only  possible  motives 
which  can  influence  the  human  will;  (2)  The 
supreme  interest  of  every  individual  is  the  attain- 
ment of  its  own  greatest  happiness ;  (3)  The 
supreme  interest  of  society  is  the  attainment  of 
the  greatest  happiness  possible  to  all  its  compo- 
nent individuals  ;  (4)  The  principle  of  utility  or 
of  the  greatest  happiness  is  the  only  test  of  mo- 
rality ;  (5)  All  adverse  principles  may  be  reduced 
to  two,  —  the  principle  of  asceticism,  according  to 
which  actions  are  approved  of  in  proportion  as 
they  tend  to  diminish  human  happiness,  and  dis- 
approved of  as  they  tend  to  augment  it;  and 
the  principle  of  sympathy,  according  to  which 
actions  are  approved  and  disapproved  of  as  a 
man  feels  himself  disposed;  (G)  The  moral  char- 
acter of  an  action  is  to  be  ascertained  by  a  calcu- 
lation of  tne  pleasures  and  pains  involved  in  the 
elements  which  constitute  it ;  (7)  Pleasure  or 
pain  may  be  greater  or  less  according  to  (a)  in- 
tensity, (6)  duration,  (c)  certainty  or  uncertainty, 
(d)  nearness  or  remoteness,  (e)  fecundity,  (/) 
purity,  and  (g)  extent,  i.e.,  number  of  persons 
affected ;  (S)  The  sanctions  or  sources  of  pleasure 
and  pain  are  physical,  political,  moral,  and  reli- 
gious ;  and  (9)  The  moral  faculty  is  constituted 
by  good-will  or  benevolence,  the  love  of  amity, 
the  love  of  reputation,  the  dictates  of  religion, 
and  prudence.  James  Mill  maintains,  in  his 
Anah/MS  uj  the  Phenomena  of  the  Human  Mind 
ribl.J),  these  four  positions:  (1)  The  standard  of 
morals  is  utility,  and  all  moral  rules  are  based  on 
an  estimate,  correct  or  incorrect,  of  utility ;  (2)  Use- 


ful actions  are  of  four  kinds,  —  acts  of  prudence; 
fortitude,  justice,  and  benevolence ;  prudence  and 
fortitude  including  those  acts  which  are  useful  to 
ourselves  in  the  first  instance,  to  others  in  the  sec- 
ond instance  ;  and  justice  and  benevolence,  those 
which  are  useful  to  others  in  the  first  instance, 
to  ourselves  in  the  second  instance ;  (3)  The 
moral  feelings  are  a  complex  product  or  growth, 
of  which  the  ultimate  constituents  are  our  pleas- 
urable and  painful  sensations  ;  and  (4)  Disinter- 
ested sentiment  is  a  real  fact,  but  developed  by 
association  from  our  own  personal  interest,  and 
at  length  detached  from  its  original  root.  John 
Austin,  in  his  Province  of  Jurisprudence  deter- 
mined (1832),  assails  the  view  that  moi-al  distinc- 
tions are  perceived  by  an  innate  sentiment,  moral 
sense,  or  intuitive  reason,  etc.  ;  opposes  to  it  the 
theory  of  utility,  which  he  connects  with  a  belief 
in  the  Divine  Benevolence  designing  the  happi- 
ness of  sentient  beings,  utility  being  the  index 
of  the  Divine  "Will ;  and  endeavors  to  refute  the 
various  objections  which  have  been  urged  against 
the  theory.  John  S.  Mill,  in  his  Utilitarianism 
(1863),  assumes  that  the  criterion  of  morality,  the 
foundation  of  morality,  and  the  chief  good,  are 
identical,  and  affirms,  among  other  propositions, 
(1)  That  the  steadiness  and  consistency  of  the 
moral  beliefs  of  mankind  are  mainly  due  to  the 
tacit  influence  of  utilitarianism ;  (2)  that  utili- 
tarianism sets  before  men  as  chief  aim  the  greats 
est  happiness,  not  of  the  individual,  but  of  the 
race  ;  (3)  That  it  rests  on  a  distinction  of  pleas- 
ures into  kinds,  — -high  and  low,  noble  and  igno- 
ble pleasures  ;  (4)  That  it  recognizes  in  human 
beings  the  power  of  sacrificing  their  own  great- 
est good  for  the  good  of  others ;  (5)  That  con- 
scientious feeling  invests  utility  with  obligatory 
force ;  and  (6)  That  justice  is  the  animal  desire 
to  repel  or  retaliate  hurt,  widened  so  as  to  include 
all  persons  by  the  human  capacity  of  enlarged 
sympathy  and  the  human  conception  of  intelli- 
gent self-interest.  Dr.  Alexander  Bain,  in  his 
works  on  The  Emotions  and  the  Will  and  Mental 
and  Moral  Science,  argues  that  utility  or  human 
happiness  is  the  proper  ethical  standard ;  that 
moral  rules  are  of  two  kinds,  the  first  constituting 
morality  proper,  obligatory  morality,  duty,  im- 
posed by  authority  under  a  penalty  for  neglect  or 
violation,  and  the  second  constituting  optional 
morality,  merit,  virtue,  or  nobleness,  having  re- 
wards for  its  only  external  support;  that  human 
beings  are  endowed  with  a  prompting  to  relieve 
the  pains,  and  add  to  the  pleasures,  of  others, 
which  is  inexplicable  I  >y  association,  and  irrespec- 
tive of  self-regarding  considerations  ;  and  that 
prudence,  sympathy,  and  some  co-operating  emo- 
tions, along  with  the  institution  of  government  or 
authority,  give  rise  to  moral  ideas,  their  peculiar 
attribute  of  Tightness  being  stamped  on  them  by 
authority. 

Jeremy  Bentham  is,  perhaps,  the  best  repre- 
sentative of  those  who  have  expounded  and  de- 
fended utilitarianism  as  a  doctrine  which  takes 
into  account  only  the  quantitative  attributes  of 
pleasures  and  pains ;  and  John  S.  Mill,  of  those 
who  have  held  that  their  qualitative  differences, 
their  distinctions  of  kind  and  nature,  are  equally 
to  be  estimated.  Neither  form  of  the  theory  i's 
consistent,  and  the  latter  form  is  extremely  incon- 
sistent.    If  regard  be  had  merely  to  quantity  of 
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pleasure  or  pain,  utilitarianism  can  never  justify 
its  separation  from  the  selfish  theory-  Thus  pre- 
sented, it  leaves  out  of  account  all  the  higher 
principles  of  human  nature,  and  takes  into  account 
only  what  is  measurable  and  calculable,  which 
can  only  be  what  is  animal  and  selfish.  On  the 
other  hand,  recognition  of  distinctions  of  kind  or 
quality  in  pleasures  and  pains,  when  followed  out, 
must  lead,  not  to  the  confirmation,  but  to  the  de- 
struction, of  the  theory.  Quantity  exclusive  of 
quality  must  rule  in  a  properly  utilitarian  system. 
Admit  a  qualitative  gradation  among  pleasures, 
and  you  can  no  longer  have  a  <jreate.il  happiness 
principle,  but  only,  a  highest  happiness  principle. 
Xow,  what  is  highest  happiness,  if  it  be  not  a 
happiness  which  flows  from  a  consciousness  of 
doing  what  is  right,  if  it  be  not  a  happiness  which 
presupposes  a  right  beyond  itself?  if,  from  devo- 
tion to  what  is  right,  a  man  sacrifice  all  other 
happiness  in  the  world,  this  highest  happiness  will, 
it  is  true,  still  remain  with  him  ;  but  why?  Is  it 
because  this  happiness  is  set  by  him  over  against 
other  happiness,  and  preferred  ?  or  is  it  because 
right  is  set  over  against  happiness,  and  this  par- 
ticular kind  of  happiness  springs  necessarily  from 
the  very  act  of  sacrificing  happiness  to  right  ?  It 
cannot  be  the  former,  which  would  transmute  all 
martyrdom  into  selfishness.  He  who  makes  the 
pleasure  which  flows  from  virtue  his  end  will 
never  get  it,  for  this  plain  reason,  as  Dr.  Newman 
says,  that  he  will  never  have  the  virtue.  If  the 
latter  be  the  true  supposition,  utilitarianism  is  er- 
roneous. It  is  in  this  case  the  Tightness  which 
explains  the  pleasure,  and  not  the  pleasure  which 
explains  the  Tightness. 

Very  serious  objections  may  be  urged  against 
utilitarianism  in  every  form.  It  mistakes  what 
is,  at  the  most,  a  criterion  of  rightness,  for  its 
foundation,  the  effect  for  the  cause,  «  tendency 
or  consequence  for  the  constitutive  essence.  It 
is  easy  to  prove  that  virtue  is  useful ;  but  to.prove 
that  virtue  is  derived  from  utility,  that  utility  is 
the  source  of  virtue,  is  what  no  utilitarian  seems 
to  have  accomplished.  Austin  and  Bain  plainly 
abandon  utilitarianism  at  the  central  and  critical 
point,  —  where  the  one  appeals  to  the  will  of  God, 
and  the  other  to  the  authority  of  law.  John  S. 
Mill  does  so  not  less  when  he  refers  "  the  obliga- 
tory force  of  utility  "  to  "  conscientious  feeling." 
The  foundation  of  virtue  should  have  its  obliga- 
tory force  in  itself.  The  theory  fails,  even  when 
it  calls  associationism  to  its  aid  to  explain  the 
origination  of  the  idea  of  right,  either  out  of  sen- 
sations of  pleasure  and  pain,  or  out  of  gener- 
alizations as  to  happiness  and  misery.  This  is 
admitted  by  the  latest  school  of  utilitarians. 
Darwin,  in  his  Descent  of  Man,  Herbert  Spencer, 
in  his -Data  of  Ethics,  Leslie  Stephen,  in  his  Science 
of  Ethics,  etc.,  concede  that  moral  perceptions 
cannot  be  produced  in  a  very  limited  time  within 
each  individual  mind,  as  Benthain,  the  Mills,  and 
Bain  have  maintained.  They  hold,  however,  that 
what  the  association ist  utilitarians  erroneously 
suppose  to  take  place  in  each  individual  during  the 
early  years  of  life  can  really  be  effected,  although 
only  in  the  course  of  ages.  But  those  who  deny 
the  associationist  form  of  utilitarianism  are  not 
likely  to  adopt  the  evolutionist  form  of  it,  if  they 
vividly  perceive  utility  and  duty  to  be  essentially 
distinct.     They  cannot  in  this  case  be  expected 


to  grant  that  the  one  can  pass  into  the  other  by 
mere  length  of  development,  or  that  the  one  can 
be  traced  back  to  the  other,  merely  by  being  pushed 
out  of  sight  into  dim  and  distant  ages.  Their 
demand  for  proof  that  the  one  ever  has  passed  into 
the  other  can  certainly  not  be  met  by  a  reference 
to  the  general  evidence  in  favor  of  evolution,  for 
evolution  does  not  necessarily  imply  the  transition 
in  question.  There  may  have  been  a,  continuous 
process  of  evolution  in  psychical  capacity,  from 
the  lowest  animal  to  the  highest  man;  and,  if  so, 
it  must  have  been  only  at  some  definite  point  in 
that  evolution  that  moral  distinctions  could  be 
recognized,  and  moral  feelings  entertained:  but, 
if  moral  distinctions  be  in  themselves  quite  dif- 
ferent from  distinctions  of  expediency  and  inex- 
pediency, the  apprehension  of  them  cannot  be 
said  to  have  been  derived  out  of  experiences 
of  expediency  and  inexpediency,  merely  because 
these  experiences  helped  to  develop  intellect  to 
a  stage  at  which  it' was  capable  of  grasping  some- 
thing higher  than  themselves.  If  there  be  a 
moral  law  and  moral  distinctions,  which  are  quite 
original  and  peculiar,  a  long  process  of  evolution 
may  be  required  before  mind  can  apprehend  them  ; 
and  yet  their  apprehension  may  be  no  product  of 
the  process  of  evolution,  but  a  thoroughly  original 
and  peculiar  act,  the  reflex  of  the  objective  reality. 
Further  :  general  presumptions  in  favor  of  evolu- 
tion do  not  prove  it  to  be  without  limits.  It  may 
be  generally  true,  and  yet  have  many  limits.  The 
distinction  between  moral  and  expedient  may  be 
one  of  its  limits. 

Lit.  —  The  works  of  Austin,  Bain,  Bentham, 
Cumberland,  Darwin,  James  and  John  S. 
Mill,  Spencer,  and  Stephen,  already  men- 
tioned ;  John  Grote's  Examination  if  the  Utili- 
tarian Philosophy,  1870;  Henry  Sidgwick's 
Methods  of  Ethics,  1874;  F.  H.  Bradley's  Ethi- 
cal Studies,  1876.  In  M.  Garralt's  La  Morale 
Utilitaire  (1875),  and  M.  Guyau's  La  Morale 
d' Epicure  el  ses  rapports  avec  les  doctrines  contempo- 
raines  (1877),  and  La  Morale  Anglaise  Contempo- 
raine-Morale  de  Vulilile  et  de  I'e'colution  (1877),  the 
history  of  utilitarianism  is  traced  with  great  fair- 
ness, anil  the  various  phases  of  the  theory  criticised 
with  much  penetration.  It.  flint. 

UTRAQUISTS  and  TABORITES,  two  reli- 
gious parties  amongst  the  Bohemians  in  the  fif- 
teenth century.  A  strong  movement  in  favor  of 
ecclesiastical  reform  pervaded  Bohemia  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  and  found  a  worthy  exponent 
in  Hus,  whose  religious  and  philosophical  ideas 
were  largely  derived  from  the  writings  of  Wiclif . 
The  execution  of  Hus  at  Constance  set  Bohemia 
in  antagonism  to  the  Roman  Church,  and  the 
outward  expression  of  this  antagonism  was  found 
in  the  demand  for  the  reception  of  the  Holy 
Communion  by  the  laity  under  both  kinds.  This 
demand  had  been  mentioned  in  the  teaching  of 
the  Bohemian  Reformers,  but  was  put  promi- 
nently forward  by  Jakubek  of  Mies,  when  Hus 
was  in  prison  at  Constance.  The  chalice  became 
the  Hussite  symbol ;  and  the  name  given  to  the 
Hussite  party  was  that  of  "Utraquist,"  or  "Calix- 
tines."  When  the  religious  wars  began  in  1120, 
the  Utraquists  put  forth  their  religious  aspira- 
tions in  the  Four  Articles  of  Prague.  These 
articles  demanded,  (1)  freedom  of  preaching,  ('-») 
communion  under  both  kinds,  (3)  the  reduction 
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of  the  clergy  to  apostolic  poverty,  (4)  severe  pun- 
ishment' of  all  open  sins.  Their  objects  were 
practical,  and  they  asserted  the  great  principles 
of  the  Reformation.  The  first  claimed  for  every 
man  the  right  to  search  the  Scriptures  for  him- 
self, the  second  attacked  sacerdotalism,  the 
third  cut  at  the  root  of  ecclesiastical  abuses,  and 
the  fourth  claimed  for  Christianity  the  power 
to  regulate  society.  But  these  articles  were  the 
result  of  a  compromise,  and  were  held  in  differ- 
ent senses.  Parties  sprung  up  amongst  the  Bo- 
hemians. The  most  moderate  party  —  "The 
Praguers  "  as  they  were  called,  because  they  had 
their  seat  in  the  University  of  Prague  —  were 
content  with  these  articles,  and  wished  in  all  else 
to  hold  the  orthodox  practices.  In  opposition 
to  this  conservative  party  stood  the  radicals,  who 
were  called  "  Taborites,"  from  their  custom  of 
meeting  in  the  open  air  on  hilltops,  to  which 
they  gave  biblical  names,  such  as  Tabor  and 
Oreb.  The  most  moderate  of  the  Taborites  were 
the  followers  of  Zizka,  who  after  his  death  were 
called  "  Orphans."  They  were  more  simple  in 
their  ritual  than  the  Praguers,  but  joined  the 
extreme  Taborites,  chiefly  from  political  reasons. 
The  Taborites  proper  set  aside  all  ecclesiastical 
traditions,  and  stood  only  upon  Scripture,  which 
each  man  might  interpret  for  himself.  They 
denied  transubstantiation,  which  the  Praguers 
and  Orphans  held.  Besides  these  were  a  group 
of  extreme  sectaries,  jMillenarians  and  Antinomi- 
ans,  who  asserted  that  God  existed  only  in  the 
hearts  of  the  believers.  Most  notorious  of  these 
were  the  Adamites,  who  lived  a  life  of  nature, 
which  degenerated  into  shamelessness.  They  were 
exterminated  by  Zizka.  The  belief  that  it  was 
a  duty  to  punish  sins  led  to  intolerance  of  one 
party  towards  another,  and  also  to  great  cruelty 
in  war.  The  Hussite  wars  are  amongst  the  most 
bloody  which  are  recorded  in  history. 

The  religious  zeal  of  the  Bohemians  formed 
the  foundation  of  a  military  system  which  en- 
abled them  for  ten  years  (1420-30)  to  defy  the 
armies  of  Europe.  But  the  Utraquists,  though  vic- 
torious against  the  enemy,  were  divided  amongst 
themselves ;  and  peace  abroad  only  brought  dis- 
cord and  anarchy  at  home.  Bohemia  exhausted 
itself  in  warfare,  and  longed  for  peace.  To  the 
necessity  of  negotiating  with  the  Utraquists,  the 
Council  of  Basel  owed  its  existence.  In  1433 
Bohemian  representatives  went  to  a  conference 
with  the  council.  In  the  discussion  of  the  Four 
Articles  of  Prague,  the  council  gradually  succeed- 
ed in  shaking  the  union  of  the  Utraquists  and 
Taborites.  The  moderate  party  favored  an 
agreement  with  the  church ;  and,  when  peace 
was  possible,  its  advocates  increased  in  number. 
After  much  negotiation,  the  Bohemians  agreed  to 
be  reconciled  to  the  church  on  the  basis  of  the 
"  Compacts,"  which  defined  the  sense  in  which 
the  council  accepted  the  Pour  Articles  of  Prague. 
(1)  They  admitted  freedom  of  preaching  by 
priests  duly  commissioned;  (2)  If  the  Bohe- 
mians received  on  all  other  points  the  faith  and 
ritual  of  the  church,  those  who  had  the  use  of 
communicating  under  both  kinds  might  continue 
to  do  so  with  the  authority  of  the  "church  ;  (3) 
I  he  clergy  and  the  church  might  possess  tempo- 
ralities, but  were  bound  to  administer  them  faith- 
fully ;  (4)  Open  sins  ought  to  be  corrected,  but 


by  those  who  had  jurisdiction  given  them  in  such 
matters.  It  was  clear,  that,  in  accepting  this 
compromise,  the  Utraquists  abandoned  their  posi- 
tion. The  Compacts  were  signed  at  Iglau  in 
1436,  and  were  regarded  by  both  sides  as  a  tempo- 
rary arrangement.  The  Utraquist  leaders  hoped 
to  use  them  as  the  foundation  of  a  national 
church :  the  Catholics  regarded  them  as  a  peace- 
offering,  to  be  withdrawn  as  soon  as  possible. 
The  Catholics  were  right  in  their  hopes  of  a 
re-action  in  Bohemia.  The  extreme  Taborites 
dwindled  away :  the  moderate  Utraquists  had 
not  a  sufficiently  strong  position  from  which  to 
withstand  the  pressure  of  orthodoxy.  The  Bohe- 
mian movement  had  been,  in  the  beginning, 
largely  political,  —  a  rising  of  the  Tchecks  against 
the  Germans.  When  its  force  was  spent,  it  left 
a  church  in  communion  with  Rome,  which  prac- 
tised a  slight  deviation  in  ritual  from  the  com- 
mon use.  Moreover,  the  permission  to  exercise 
this  peculiar  ritual  was  given  by  a  council,  and 
received  no  papal  sanction.  For  some  years  the 
Papacy  judged  it  prudent  neither  to  accept  nor 
repudiate  the  Compacts.  The  Utraquists  strove 
to  consolidate  their  national  church,  and  set»up 
Rokycana  (q.v.)  as  its  archbishop.  The  Papacy 
refused  to  sanction  his  appointment,  and  strove 
by  every  means  to  strengthen  the  Catholic  party 
in  Bohemia.  George  Podiebrad  (q.v.)  strove  to 
re-unite  Bohemia  politically,  and  saw  that  this 
was  only  possible  on  the  basis  of  the  Compacts. 
But  Pope  Pius  II.  was  alarmed  at  the  successes 
of  King  George ;  and  in  1462  declared  the  Com- 
pacts to  be  extinguished,  and  required  George  to 
unite  his  church  with  the  Church  of  Rome.  The 
majority  of  the  Bohemians  were  still  attached 
to  Utraquism,  and  stood  by  their  king  against 
the  enemies  whom  the  Pope  raised  up  against 
him.  Utraquism  still  triumphed,  and  the  machi- 
nations of  the  Catholics  were  likely  to  plunge 
Bohemia  into  another  religious  war.  But  a  truce 
was  made  at  Kutna-Hora  in  1485,  and  the  truce 
developed  into  a  peace.  Catholics  and  Utraquists 
lived  peaceably  side  by  side.  Utraquism,  how- 
ever, had  by  this  time  lost  its  meaning,  and  was 
merely  an  empty  protest.  Its  leaders  had  hoped 
to  find  in  the  Compacts  the  basis  of  a  national 
church.  The  Catholics  had  been  too  strong  for 
them :  they  steadily  refused  to  unite  with  them. 
The  Utraquists  sacrificed  their  fundamental  prin- 
ciples to  gain  peace,  and  the  demand  of  the  cup 
for  the  laity  became  a  meaningless  symbol  when 
detached  from  the  rest  of  the  Utraquist  beliefs. 
Yet  Utraquism,  in  its  decadence,  threw  out  a  sect 
which  was  important,  —  the  Brethren  of  the  Law 
of  Christ,  or  Bohemian  Brothers  as  they  were 
afterwards  called  (q.v.).  To  the  example  and 
writings  of  the  Utraquists,  Luther  owed  much. 
But  the  Utraquists  did  not  at  first  recognize 
Lutheranism.  When  they  did,  they  accepted  it 
entirely,  and  added  nothing  of  their  own.  Utra- 
quism vanished,  and  was  absorbed  in  the  full 
tide  of  the  Reformation. 

Lit.  — Palacky:  Geschichte  von  Bohmen,  Prag, 
1854-66,  vols.  3-5 ;  Hofler  :  Geschichtsschreiber 
der  Husitischen  Bewer/ung,  Vienna,  1856-66,  3 
vols.  ;  Palacky  :  Monumenta  Conciliorum  semli 
AT"',  Vienna,  1857,  vol.  1;  Keummel:  Utra- 
quisten  und  Taboritin,  Gotha,  1871 ;  Palacky  : 
Urkundliche  Beitrage,  Prague,  1873,  2  vols. ;   Be- 
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zold  :    Zur  Geschichte   des  Husilentumn,  Munich, 

187-1.  M.    CKEHiHTON. 

UYTENBOGAERT  (WYTEMBOGARD),  Jan, 

one  of  the  most  influential  and  distinguished  lead- 
ers of  the  Remonstrants;  b.  at  Utrecht,  Feb.  11, 
1557;  d.  at  The  Hague,  Sept.  21,  16-14.  lie  studied 
in  Geneva,  under  P.eza ;  in  1581  was  appointed 
preacher  at  Utrecht ;  deprived  of  his  position  in 
15S9,  on  account  of  his  friendship  for  Anninius; 
appointed  preacher  at  The  Hague  in  1590,  and 
court-chaplain  of  Prince  Muitz  of  Orange.  He 
pleaded  for  a  national  synod,  in  which  the  Remon- 
strants should  have  an  equal  right  of  speech  with 
the  Calvinists,  and,  with  Episcopius  and  others, 
met  the  opponents  at  The  Hague  in  1611  to  dis- 
cuss propositions  of  peace.  A  decree  banishing 
him,  and  confiscating  his  goods,  was  passed.  He 
fled  to  France  in  16-2,  and  returned  in  1626  to 
Rotterdam,  where  he  lay  concealed  for  a  time. 
In  1629  his  goods  were  restored  to  him ;  and  in 
1631  he  preached  again  at  The  Hague,  but  his 
enemies  succeeded  in  having  him  silenced.  Uy- 
tenbogaert  wrote  a  Church  History,  Rotterdam, 
1646;  De  auctoritate  magistratus  in  rebus  eccles.,  Rot- 
terdam, 1647,  etc.  ;  [Cattenbdrgh  :  Bill.  Script. 
Remons.,  Amsterdam,  1728.  See  Motley  :  Life 
of  John,  of  Barneveld'].  NEUDECKER. 

UZZIAH  (might  of  Jehovah),  the  tenth  king  of 
Judah;  son  of  Amaziah  and  Jecoliah  (2  Chron. 
xxvi.  1,  3) ;  called  in  2  Kings  (xiv.  21,  xv.  1,  and 
elsewhere),  except  in  four  places  (xv.  13,  30,  32, 


34),  Azariah  (ichovi  J< /wcali  helps).  It  is  likely 
that  the  latter  name  was  given  to  him  in  view 
of  his  great  victories,  so  evidently  the  result  of 
divine  help.  He  was  sixteen  years  old,  when,  by 
choice  of  the  people,  he  succeeded  his  father, 
lie  justified  this  selection.  lie  was  a  more  pious 
and  devoted  servant  of  Jehovah  than  his  father 
had  been.  During  his  reign  of  fifty-two  years 
the  prophets  Amos  (i.  1),  IIosea(i.  1),  and  Isaiah 
(i.  1,  vi.  1),  and  possibly  Joel  flourished.  His 
piety  is  attributed  largely  to  Zechariah's  influence 
(2  Chron.  xxvi.  5).  lie  was  warlike  and  victori- 
ous. His  army  was  large,  well  appointed,  and 
well  drilled.  He  was  the  first  Judite,  apparently, 
to  use  stone  and  dart  throwing  machines  (2  Chron. 
xxvi.  11-15).  Under  him  Judah  threw  off  all 
dependence  upon  Israel,  the  seaport  Elath  was 
captured,  the  Philistines  and  the  Arabians  con- 
quered, the  fenced  cities  rebuilt,  Jerusalem  forti- 
fied, towers  erected,  and  wells  dug,  —  the  latter 
because  "he  had  much  cattle,"  and  "loved  hus- 
bandry" (2  Chron.  xxvi.  6-10).  But,  lifted  up 
by  his  successes,  he  essayed  to  usurp  the  priest's 
office,  and  burn  incense  in  the  temple.  Resisted 
valiantly  by  Azariah  and  eighty  other  priests,  he 
was  effectually  stopped  in  full  career  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  leprosy  upon  his  forehead;  and  he 
died  as  a  leper  in  a  separate  house  from_  the 
palace,  and  was  buried  in  the  "field  of  burial." 
According  to  the  usual  chronology,  he  reigned 
from  810  to  758  B.C.  e.  nagelsbach. 
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VADIAN,  the  Reformer  of  St.  Gall,  properly 
Joachim  von  Watt;  b.  at  St.  Gall,  Switzerland, 
Dec.  30,  1184;  d.  there  April  6,  1551.  He  was 
educated  first  at  home,  and  then  at  Vienna,  where 
he  met  Zwingli ;  and  there  he  changed  his  name, 
according  to"  the  pedantic  fashion  of  the  time, 
first  to  Vadius,  and  then  to  Vadianus.  His  studies 
took  a  very  wide  range,  embracing  all  the  learning 
of  the  time.  His  proficiency  and  versatility  are 
shown  by  his  appointment  as  professor  of  the 
Latin  and  Greek  languages  and  literature  in  the 
university  (1310-13),  his  reception  of  the  degree 
of  doctor  in  medicine,  and  from  the  emperor  the 
laureate's  crown.  But  of  more  permanent  conse- 
quence was  his  study  of  Luther's  writings,  in  com- 
pany with  his  two  Swiss  friends,  Zwingli  and 
Loriti  (Glareanus).  In  1518  he  returned  to  St: 
Gall  on  a  visit,  but  was  induced  to  stay,  and  be 
physician  to  the  city.  Imbued  with  the  Reforma- 
tion doctrines,  he  used  his  position  and  influence 
to  introduce  them.  He  was  in  intimate  corre- 
spondence with  Zwingli,  and  presided  at  the 
conferences  held  at  Zurich  (1523)  and  at  Bern 
(1520').  He  headed  the  Reformation  party  in 
St.  Gall,  vigorously  opposed  the  Anabaptists,  and 
in  every  way  played  the  part  of  chief.  In  1520 
his  fellow-citizens  testified  their  appreciation  of 
his  services  by  electing  him  chief  magistrate,  and 
again  in  1531.  He  was  emphatically  the  people's 
friend.  He  stood  by  them  in  time  of  plague ; 
he  entered  into  their  pleasures  ;  he  led  them  in 
religious  thought.  He  died  bewailed  by  the  en- 
tire Reformed  party.  Among  his  writings  is 
Aphorismornm  libri  sex  de  consideratione  Eucliaris- 
tia;  Zurich,  1535.  See  his  Life  by  Pressel,  in 
vol.  ix  of  the  series:  Vater  der  reformirien  Kirche, 
Elberfeld,  1861.  HAGEXBACH. 

VAGANTES  {clerici  vagantes,  or  vagi)  denotes, 
in  ancient,  canon  law,  clerks  who  had  received 
ordination  without  at  the  same  time  obtaining 
any  office,  and  who  consequently' were  roaming 
about  in  search  of  employment.  Laws  against 
the  disgraceful  behavior  of  such  clerks  were  en- 
acted as  early  as  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries ; 
and  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  (151)  forbade,  in  its 
Canon  6,  to  confer  an  nrdinatio  absoluta  she  vaga 
without  any  titulus  ordinationh ;  that  is,  a  gen- 
eral ordination  without  any  corresponding  office. 
Nevertheless,  vagantes  were  soon  again  met  with, 
especially  in  countries  in  which  the  establishment 
of  Christianity  had  not  yet  been  completed,  or  in 
the  vicinity  of  such  missionary  fields.  As  it  sel- 
dom was  possible  to  appoint  the  missionary  to  a 
definite  diocese,  and  as  he  was  often  thrown  out 
of  activity  by  Pagan  persecutions  or  the  mere  fear 
of  them,  the  safer  neighborhood  of  the  church 
might  often  swarm  with  such  missionary  bishops 
and  priests,  who  recognized  no  jurisdiction  of  any 
si'ttled  authority,  but  hung  loose  on  the  Christian 
community,  —  clerici  acepkali  (/miQatoi,  "without 
head").  Aggravating  circumstances  were  often 
added.  Xot  seldom  the  vaaanles  had  obtained 
their  ordination  by  simony,  and  used  it  as  a  busi- 
ness opportunity.     They  hired  themselves  out  to 


other  bishops  or  priests  who  were  in  possession 
of  benefices,  and  undertook  to  do  the  work,  ac- 
cording to  their  idea  of  it,  for  a  recompense ;  they 
entered  the  service  of  some  rich  lord  or  noble- 
man as  his  private  chaplain,  connecting  with  that 
position  much  underhand  business ;  and  some- 
times they  even  became  mere  tramps.  In  the 
Carlovingian  period  complaints  of  them  were  very 
numerous,  and  Charlemagne  twice  renewed  the 
prohibition  against  ordinatio  vaga.  In  the  ninth 
century  several  councils  enacted  laws  against  the 
vagantes,  such  as  the  Concil.  Mogunt.,  847,  and 
the  Concil.  Ticinense,  850  (Mansi,  xiv.  pp.  906  and 
938)  ;  and  many  bishops  were  zealous  in  denoun- 
cing them,  such  as  Agobard  of  Lyons  (De  privilegio 
et  jure  sacerdotii),  and  Godehard  of  Hildesheiin. 
(See  his  Vita,  iv.  26.)  In  the  twelfth  century  the 
complaints  are  repeated  by  Gerhoh  of  Reichers- 
berg  in  his  De  corrupto  ecclesim  statu,  and  Adver- 
sus  Simoniacos.  But  an  effective  remedy  was 
finally  found.  It  was  enacted  that  a  bishop,  if 
he  ordained  a  person  without  giving  him  any 
office,  should  support  him  at  his  own  table,  that 
is,  out  of  his  own  pocket,  until  an  office  could  be 
preserved.  This  principle  was  retained  by  the 
Council  of  Trent  (1515-03,  Sess.  23,  c.  23);  and 
the  result  is,  that  the  Roman-Catholic  Church  has 
almost  entirely  freed  itself  from  a  class  of  pauper 
clergy-     ,  ZOCKLER. 

VALDES,  Alonso  and  Juan  de,  twin-brothers, 
and  strikingly  alike  both  physically  and  intel- 
lectually ;  were  b.  at  Cuenca,  in  Castile,  about 
15oo.  and  educated  at  the  Castilian  court.  In 
1520  Alonso  accompanied  Charles  V.  to  Germany, 
and  was  present  at  the  coronation  in  Aix-la- 
Chapelle  and  at  the  diet  of  Worms.  After  wit- 
nessing the  burning  of  Luther's  writings,  he  wrote 
to  Peter  Martyr,  his  friend,  "People  think  that 
now  they  are  at  the  end  of  the  tragedy,  but  I 
think  they  are  only  at  the  beginning."  Having 
returned  to  Spain  in  1524,  he  was  active  as  secre- 
tary under  the  chancellor,  Arborio  da  Gattinara,  — 
a  Piedmontese,  who  for  a  decade  was  the  motive- 
power  in  the  imperial  policy,  and  made  himself 
noticed  by  the  zeal  with  which  he  defended  Eras- 
mus against  the  fury  of  the  Spanish  monks.  In 
1527  he  wrote  a  dialogue  between  a  courtier  and 
an  archdeacon,  in  which  he  defended  the  recent 
seizure  of  Rome  and  the  Pope  by  the  imperial 
army  under  the  constable  of  Bourbon.  Though 
as  yet  circulating  only  in  manuscript,  the  dialogue 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  papal  nuncio,  Count 
Castiglione,  who  denounced  it  in  a  most  violent 
manner  to  the  imperial  government ;  but  Alonso 
was  protected  by  the  chancellor.  And,  just  as 
the  embroilment  reached  its  point  of  culmination, 
another  dialogue  appeared  between  Mercury  and 
Charon.  It  was  written  by  Juan  de  V aide's,  and 
was  chiefly  political  ;  though  it  also  contained 
some  very  sharp  criticisms  on  the  Church  and  the 
papal  policy.  Both  dialogues  were  first  printed 
in  1520.  anonymously ;  latest  edition,  1850.  In 
1530  Alonso  was  present  at  the  diet  of  Augsburg, 
where  he  translated  the  confession  of  the  Luther- 
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ans  to  the  emperor,  and  generally  acted  as  medi- 
ator between  the  opposing  parties.  lie  gained 
the  esteem  and  confidence,  not  only  of  Melaueh- 
thon,  but  of  the  Protestants  in  general  ;  and, 
indeed,  he  showed  so  much  sympathy  for  the 
Reformation,  that  he  afterwards  found  it  advisa- 
ble not  to  return  to  Spain.  In  1531  he  was  at,  (lie 
imperial  court  in  Brussels,  and  in  l."»:j:>  he  was 
still  in  the  service  of  the  emperor;  but  of  his 
life  after  that  time  nothing  is  know  n.  Juan  also 
found  it  prudent  to  keep  out  of  (he  reach  of  the 
Spanish  Inquisition.  In  1.">:!1  he  staid  in  Home, 
in  intimate  intercourse  with  Sepulveda,  the  impe- 
rial historiographer,  and  deeply  interested  in  (he 
study  of  natural  science.  In  1533  he  settled  in 
Xaples,  and  published  there  in  the  same  year  his 
Didlogo  de  la  lengua  (last  edition,  Madrid,  18(10), 
concerning  the  origin,  history,  style,  and  literary 
monuments  of  the  Spanish  language.  In  Naples 
he  conversed  much  with  Oehino,  Peter  Yermigli, 
etc. ;  and  gradually  formed  a  circle,  which,  though 
it  never  openly  attacked  the  Boman-Catliolie 
Church,  stood  in  decided  opposition  to  the  lead- 
ing principles  of  its  constitution  and  policy. 
Juan  de  Valdes  was  a  theologian  both  by  talent 
and  by  study,  though  he  had  not  enjoyed  pro- 
fessional training;  and  his  views  on  justification, 
on  the  authority  of  the  Bible,  and  the  importance 
of  its  study,  etc.,  approached  often  very  closely  to 
those  of  Luther.  His  Alfabelo  Christiana,  a  dia- 
logue between  himself  and  Giulia  Gonzaga,  who 
afterwards  entered  a  Franciscan  monastery,  was 
translated  into  English,  London,  llsfiO ;  [his 
Commentary  on  the  Gospel  of  St.  MaUlu-ir,  and 
his  Spiritual  Milk,  in  1882.]  His  principal  work 
is  his  Considerations,  of  which  the  original 
Spanish  text  has  been  only  partially  preserved. 
An  Italian  translation,  by  C.  S.  Curione,  was 
translated  at  Basel,  loot  1;  an  English,  in  Lon- 
don, 1805.  His  early  death,  however  (1510  or 
1541),  freed  him  from  falling  into  the  hands  of 
the  Italian  Inquisition,  which  was  established 
in  1541 ;  but  his  influence  was  felt,  for  a  long- 
time after  his  decease,  in  Xaples  and  its  neigh- 
borhood. [See  Ed.  Boeiimer  :  Lires  of  Juan 
and  Alfonso  de  Valdes,  London,  1882,  in  Commen- 
tary above.]  ED.  BOEIIMER. 

VALENS,  Roman  emperor  from  March  28,  304, 
to  Aug.  9,  379  ;  occupies  a  conspicuous  place  in 
the  history  of  the  Church,  as  the  last  champion  of 
Arianism  among  the  rulers  of  the  Eastern  Em- 
pire. Having  put  down  the  insurrection  of  Pro- 
copius,  a  relative  of  Julian,  he  prepared  for  a 
campaign  against  the  Goths ;  and  one  of  the 
preparations  he  wanted  to  make  was  to  receive 
baptism.  But  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
Eudoxius,  was  an  Arian  ;  and  the  Orthodox  had, 
at  that  moment,  not  one  single;  church  left  to 
them  in  the  capital.  Thus  the  rude  and  ignorant 
man,  who  had  no  knowledge  of  the  difference 
between  the  Mcasan  Creed  and  Arianism,  and 
no  sense  for  such  a  distinction,  fell  incidentally 
into  the  hands  of  the  heretics.  As  soon  as  he 
returned  from  his  victory  over  the  Goths,  perse- 
cutions began,  not  in  a  systematic  way,  for  Valens 
was  unable  to  form  a  general  plan  and  carry  it 
out  with  consistency,  but  spasmodically,  sporadi- 
cally, incidentally.  In  Egypt,  which  was  Ortho- 
dox throughout,  nothing  could  be  done,  as  long  as 
Athanasius  lived,  without   running   the   risk   of 


losing  the  province ;  but,  when  Athanasius  died 
in  37:!,  his  successor,  Lucius,  was  an  Avian,  and 
shortly  after  began  the  massacres  in  the  Nilrian 
desert.  The  Arians  knew  very  well  that  the 
Orthodox  party  had  its  stan chest  supporters 
among  the  monks,  and  the  monks  happened  to  be 
specially  odious  to  the  taste  of  the  emperor,  lie 
repealed  the  decree  which  exempted  them  from 
military  service,  and  then  sent  a  detachment  of 
soldiers  into  the  desert,  where  (he  most  wanton 
cruelties  were  perpetrated.  The  impression  which 
Basil  the  <  I  reat  made  upon  the  emperor  freed 
Cappadocia  from  persecutions ;  but  in  Antioch, 
where  for  a  long  time  he  resided,  and  in  other 
places  of  Asia  Minor,  the  Orthodox  bishops  were 
banished,  and  abandoned  to  the  Arian  mobs.  In 
Constantinople,  when  Eudoxius  died,  an  Orthodox 
patriarch,  Euagrius,  was  elected,  but  was  imme- 
diately expelled  by  the  emperor,  and  superseded 
by  an  Arian,  Demophilus.  A  deputation  of 
eighty  presbyters  repaired  to  the  emperor  to  pro- 
test ;  but  he  answered  them  by  placing  them  on 
board  a  vessel,  which,  after  reaching  open  sea,  was 
set  on  fire.  The  sources  to  the  reign  of  Valens 
are  politically  Ammianus  Marcellinus  and  Zosi- 
miis,  and  ecclesiastically  Theodoret,  Socrates, 
Sozomen,  and  the  three  Cappadocian  Fathers,  — 
Basil  and  the  two  Gregories.  H.  SCHMIDT. 

VALENTINE,  St.,  a  Roman  presbyter  who 
befriended  the  martyrs  in  the  persecution  of 
Claudius  II.,  and  was  in  consequence  arrested, 
beaten  with  clubs,  and  finally  beheaded  (Feb.  14, 
270).  Pope  Julius  built  a  church  in  his  honor, 
near  Ponte  Molle.  Butler  says,  "  To  abolish  the 
heathens'  lewd,  superstitious  custom  of  boys  draw- 
ing the  names  of  girls  in  honor  of  their  goddess, 
Februata  Juno,  on  the  15th  of  this  month,  several 
zealous  pastors  substituted  the  names  of  saints 
in  billets  given  on  this  day  ''  (Feb.  14).  Lires  of 
Saints,  Feb.  14.  There  was,  therefore,  originally 
no  connection  between  the  saint  and  the  custom 
of  St.  Valentine's  Day;  but  the  custom  is  far 
older,  probably  of  pre-christian  origin. 

VALENTINIAN  III.  (Roman  emperor  425-455) 
issued  in  445  an  edict  which  recognized  the  Bishop 
of  Rome  as  the  primate  of  the  whole  Christian 
Church,  holding  the  highest  judicial  and  legisla- 
tive power  in  all  church  matters.  The  edict  con- 
cerned, of  course,  only  (he  "West.  The  idea  of 
the  emperor  was,  that  a  strongly  monarchical 
church  constitution  might  form  a  band  around 
the  provinces  of  the  Western  Empire,  now  evi- 
dently falling  asunder. 

VALENTINUS,  St.  There  are  quite  a  number 
of  saints  of  (his  name,  —  a  presbyter  of  Rome,  a 
bishop  of  Interamna,  an  African,  and  a  Belgian 
martyr,  etc.  (See  Act.  Sand.,  Feb.  13,  March  10, 
April  14  and  29,  etc.)  But  the  most  important 
is  the  apostle  of  Rluetia,  the  reputed  bishop  of 
Passau,  and  one  of  the  first  Christian  missiona- 
ries active  in  south-eastern  Germany.  The  first 
notice  of  him  is  found  in  the  life  of  St.  Severinus, 
in  Pez  (Script,  lit r.  Auslriacar,  i.  p.  86),  according 
to  which  he  preached  in  Tyrol  in  the  first  half 
of  the  fifth  century,  and  died  Jan.  6.  Venantius 
Fortunatus  tells  us  that  many  churches  in  those 
regions  were  dedicated  to  him.  Aribo,  in  his  1  'ita 
Corbiniani  (730),  states  that  he  was  buried  at 
Matsch,  in  the  Tyrolese  Alps,  whence  his  bones 
were  brought   to    Trent.     In  768   the   Bavarian 
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duke,  Thassilo,  brought  them  to  Passau.  His 
acts  (Act.  Sand.,  Jan.  7)  date  from  the  eleventh 
century.  ZOCKLER. 

VALENTINUS  THE  GNOSTIC.  See  Gnos- 
ticism. 

VALERIAN  (Roman  emperor  253-259)  showed 
himself  quite  friendly  to  the  Christians  in  the 
beginning  of  his  reign,  but  instituted  in  257  a 
most  violent  persecution  of  them.  Like  the  Deci- 
an  persecution,  it  was  principally  directed  against 
the  bishops  and  the  leaders  generally  of  the 
church.  The  first  edict  simply  forbade  them  to 
hold  meetings  and  celebrate  service ;  the  second 
ordered  all  who  disobeyed  to  be  sent  to  work  in 
the  mims ;  and  the  third,  of  258,  enacted  that  all 
bishops,  presbyters,  and  deacons  should  be  put  to 
death.  Sixtus  of  Home,  and  Cyprian  of  Carthage, 
fell  as  victims.  But  in  259  Valerian  was  defeated 
and  taken  prisoner  by  King  Sapores;  and  his  son 
and  successor,  Callienns,  immediately  put  an  end 
to  the  persecution.  See  Euskiuus:  Hist.  Eccl., 
VII.  10;  Cyprian*  :  Epp.,  82,  S3.         ZOCKLER. 

VALERIAN,  St.,  was  Bishop  of  Cemele,  a  see 
belonging  under  the  archbishop  of  Embrodunnm, 
and  situated  in  the  Maritime  Alps,  but  by  Leo  I. 
removed  to  Nizza.  lie  nourished  in  the  fifth  cen- 
tury; was  present  at  the  synod  of  Ricz,  1-19; 
signed  the  letter  of  the  Gallican  bishops  to  Leo  I., 
451  (see  Leo  :  ()/,/>.,  i.  pp.  998  and  1110);  and  sided 
with  the  monks  of  Lerius  in  their  controversy 
with  the  neighboring  bishops.  His  writings 
(twenty-nine  sermons  of  ascetic  contents,  and  an 
Epistola  ad  monachal)  were  edited  by  Sirmond 
(Paris,  1612)  and  Raynauld  (Lyons,  10:30),  and  re- 
printed by  JIiiiXE  :   Patrol.  Lai.,  in.     ZOCKLER. 

VALESIUS,  Henri  de  Valois,  b.  in  Paris,  Sept. 
10,  1G03 :  d.  there  May  7,  1076.  He  was  educated 
in  the  Jesuit  College  at  Verdun,  and  studied  law 
at  Bourges,  but  abandoned  the  juridical  career, 
and  devoted  himself  entirely  to  literary  studies, 
enjoying,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  a  pension 
from  Louis  XIV.  and  the  title  of  royal  historiog- 
rapher. He  published  critical  editions  of  Ainnii- 
aiuis  Marcellinus  (1G3G),  Eusebius  (1659).  Socra- 
tes, Sozomen,  Theodoret,  Evagvius,  etc.  His  life 
was  written  by  his  brother,  Paris,  1677.  See  also 
Valeriana,  Paris,  169-1.  NEUDECKER. 

VALLA.     See  Laurf.xtius  Valla. 

VALLOMBROSA,  The  Order  of,  a  branch  of 
the  Benedictines  ;  was  founded  in  1039  by  Johan- 
nes Gualbertus  in  a  valley  of  the  Apennines, 
whence  its  name.  The  order,  which  never  reached 
any  considerable  extension,  was  the  first  to  intro- 
duce lay-brothers  (concern,  in  distinction  topalres) 
in  order  to  make  it  possible  for  the  monks  to 
keep  the  vows  of  silence  and  seclusion. 

VANDALS  (Vandal!,  Wandali,  Viudili).  The 
Vandals  lived  for  a  long  time  unnoticed  in  the 
present  Lusatia.  They  appear  for  the  first  time  in 
history,  as  the  companions  of  the  Marcomanni  and 
other  Danubian  tribes,  fighting  with  Marcus  Aure- 
lius._  Later  on  they  re-appear  on  the  frontiers  of 
Haeia,  as  the  companions  of  the  Goths  and  Gepids, 
fighting  with  Probus.  Probus,  however,  induced 
them  to  settle  in  Dacia ;  and  there  they  lived  for  a 
long  time,  unnoticed  and  peaceful,  learning  vari- 
ous arts  of  civilization,  and  adopting  Christianity 
in  its  Arian  form.  In  406  they  again  began  to 
move,  probably  on  the  instigation  of  Stilicho.  In 
company  with  the  Alani  and  Suevi  they  fell  upon 


Gaul,  and  spread  confusion  and  devastation  from 
the  Rhine  to  the  Pyrenees.  In  409  they  crossed 
the  Pyrenees,  and  founded  a  kingdom  in  Andalu- 
sia (Vandalitla).  In  12s  Genseric  became  their 
king,  and  under  his  leadership  the  tribe  becomes 
of  interest  to  church  history. 

Boniface,  the  Roman  governor  of  Africa,  re- 
belled, and  asked  for  aid  from  Genseric.  Gense- 
ric crossed  over  to  Africa  at  the  head  of  a  motley 
crowd  of  fifty  thousand  Vandals,  Alani,  Goths, 
and  Suevi,  and  conquered  Mauritania  and  Numi- 
dia.  Meanwhile  Boniface  had  been  reconciled 
with  the  government  in  Rome,  through  the  medi- 
ation of  St.  Augustine;  and  he  now  wished  to 
send  back  Genseric  to  Spain,  but  that  proved 
impossible.  In  a  very  short  time  the  whole  Roman 
province  of  Africa  was  conquered,  and  the  Van- 
dals settled  there  as  masters.  Hippo  was  taken 
in  -130  ;  Carthage,  in  439.  Ten  years  later  on  the 
Vandal  fleets  swept  the  whole  western  part  of  (he 
Mediterranean;  and  the  islands  of  Sicily,  Sar- 
dinia, Majorca,  etc.,  were  conquered.  In  455  Gen- 
seric entered  Rome,  and  from  June  14  to  29  the 
city  was  given  up  to  plunder.  The  Vandals  in 
Rome,  however,  were  not  worse  than  the  Vandals  at 
home.  Africa  was  devastated  with  a  recklessness 
and  cruelty  which  probably  have  no  parallels  in 
history.  As  Arians,  the  Vandals  hated  the  Catho- 
lics; and  the  African  Church,  the  most  flourishing 
and  influential  branch  of  the  Latin  Church,  was 
so  completely  undermined  by  their  violence  and 
cruelty,  that  it  never  recovered.  Genseric  closed 
or  destroyed  the  church  buildings,  and  confiscated 
all  church  property.  The  bishops  and  priests 
were  banished,  sent  to  the  mines,  tortured,  be- 
headed, burnt.  Rich  and  distinguished  laymen 
were  seized,  fined,  bereft  of  all  their  property, 
tortured,  sold  as  slaves.  Xot  only  Italy,  but  also 
the  Eastern  provinces  of  the  empire,  swarmed 
with  refugees  from  Africa.  After  the  occupation 
of  Carthage,  the  bishop,  Quodvultdeus,  and  most 
of  the  clergy  of  the  city,  were  stripped  naked,  and 
placed  on  an  old  rickety  raft,  which  was  set  adrift 
on  the  open  sea :  fortunately  it  landed  on  the  coast 
of  Campania. 

Under  Genseric's  son,  Huneric  (477-486),  the 
persecutions  abated  for  a  short  time,  but  then 
began  again  more  violent  than  ever.  He  con- 
vened a  council  at  Carthage  in  484,  under  the  pres- 
idency of  Cyrilla,  the  Arian  patriarch  of  the  Van- 
dals. The  very  arrangement  showed  the  spirit 
of  the  undertaking.  The  Arian  bishops  were 
seated  on  elevated  thrones,  while  the  Catholic 
bishops  were  huddled  together  before  a  judg- 
ment-bar like  criminals.  Some  ventured  to  re- 
monstrate, but  they  were  immediately  brought 
to  silence  by  one  hundred  lashes  each.  The  re- 
sult of  the  council  was  an  edict  which  ordered  all 
to  conform  to  the  Arian  faith  before  June  1,  same 
year.  SO  bishops  died  under  the  torture,  46  were 
sent  to  work  in  the  mines  of  Corsica,  302  fled  into 
the  desert.  Again  a  period  of  peace  intervened 
during  the  reign  of  Gundamund  (48G-49G) ;  but 
Trasamund  (496-52:))  started  the  persecutions 
anew:  120  bishops,  among  whom  was  the  cele- 
brated Fulgentius  from  Ruspe,  were  banished  to 
Sardinia.  It  was  of  no  avail  that  Hilderic  (523- 
531)  allowed  the  Catholic  bishops  to  return  to 
their  congregations,  nor  that  Belisarius,  the  gen- 
eral of  Justinian,   reconquered   Africa,  and  re- 
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established  the  Catholic  Church  (53-1)  :  the  Vandal 
dominion  had  lasted  long-  enough  to  annihilate 
almost  every  trace  of  Roman  civilization,  and  to 
destroy  almost  completely  the  Christian  Church 
in  Africa. 

Lit.  —  Pkocoi'H's:  De  hello  Vandal  ico;  Pkos- 
PERUS  :  Chronicon  .  Idatius  :  Chronicon  ,  Vic- 
tor Vitenms:  Ilistoria  persecut.  Afric,  in  Rui- 
nart  :  Hist,  pernecttl.  VunUattcic,  Paris,  lljlll,  and 
Venice,  1732  ;  Salvianus:  De  gidiem.  Dei ,  i'os- 
siDONiis'  lives  of  Augustine  and  Fulgentius ; 
Papencordt  :  Geschichte  </.  Vaiul.  Heriseha/'t  in 
A/'rika,  Berlin,  1*37.  ii.  II.  kliitel. 

VANDERBILT  UNIVERSITY,  locate<l  at  Nash- 
ville, Team,  is  under  the  control  of  the  Methodist- 
Episcopal  Church  South,  and  owes  its  existence 
to  the  munificence  of  Cornelius  Yanderbilt  of 
New  York,  who  on  the  27th  of  March,  1*73,  made, 
through  Bishop  II.  N.  McTyeire  (whom  he  named 
as  president  of  the  Board  of  Trust  for  life),  a 
donation  of  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  ;  which 
amount  he  subsequently  increased  to  one  million. 
It  has  also  received  from  Mr.  William  H.  Yan- 
derbilt, son  of  the  founder,  one  hundred  and  fiftv 
thousand  dollars,  and  from  other  sources  about 
seventy-five  thousand.  It  has  an  endowment  of 
nearly  seven  hundred  thousand  dollars.  The 
buildings  are  commodious  and  well  equipped ; 
and  the  grounds,  located  on  an  eminence  in  the 
suburbs  of  the  city,  and  consisting  of  seventy- 
five  acres,  are  ample  and  beautiful.  The  uni- 
versity is  organized  into  six  distinct  departments 
(academic,  biblical,  legal,  medical,  pharmaceuti- 
cal, and  dental),  with  a  chancellor  and  forty-two 
professors  and  instructors.  It  enrolled  on  its  last 
catalogue  (1S81-82;  Gilo  students.  It  is  the  largest 
and  best  endowed  denominational  institution  of 
learning  in  the  South  \v.  f.  tillett. 

VAN'  DOREN,  William  Howard,  D.D.,  b.  in 
Orange  County,  N.  Y.,  March  2,  1810 ;  d.  at  Indi- 
anapolis, Ind.,  Friday,  Sept.  8,  1**2.  He  was 
graduated  at  Columbia  College,  N.Yr.,  and  at  the 
Western  Theological  Seminary,  Allegheny,  Penn., 
1*32  ;  taught  until  1S3G,  when  he  was  licensed  by 
the  Louisville  presbytery.  For  two  years  he  was 
a  missionary  in  Mississippi.  In  1839  he  entered 
the  regular  pastorate,  and  served  in  the  Reformed 
Church,  East  Brooklyn,  N.Y.  (1839-51),  in  the 
mission  which  ultimately  became  the  3ith-Street 
Reformed  Church,  and  in,  the  Second  Presbyterian 
Church,  St.  Louis.  In  18G5  he  removed  to  Chi- 
cago, and  there  began  the  preparation  of  his  Sug- 
gestive Comiueulari/  on  the  New  Testament,  on  an 
Original  Plan,  of  which  have  appeared  Lake  (New 
York,  1838,  2  vols.),  John  (1879,  2  vols.),  Romans 
(1870,  2  vols.).  In  1*7*  lie  removed  to  Indianapo- 
lis. His  Commentary  is  homiletical,  and  has  been 
widely  used. 

VANE,  Sir  Henry,  often  called  "Sir  Harry 
Vane,"  was  b.  in  1G12.  His  father  was  a  states- 
man in  the  reign  of  James  I.  and  Charles  I.,  but 
lost  court-favor  by  his  opposition  to  Lord  Straf- 
ford. Young  Henry  imbibed  republican  princi- 
ples, probably  strengthened  by  his  Swiss  travels, 
and  in  1G35  visited  New  England,  when  he  was 
chosen  governor  of  Massachusetts.  The  follow- 
ing year  he  returned  home,  and  commenced  a 
career  which  made  him  distinguished  in  the  his- 
tory of  his  country.  He  took  part  in  all  the 
important  questions  discussed  by  the  new  Parlia- 
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meut,  and  promoted  the  impeachment  of  Laud, 
and  the  adoption  of  the  Solemn  League  and  Cove- 
nant. He  was  a  member  of  the  Westminster 
Assembly,  and  a  commissioner  at  the  treaties  of 
1'xbridge  ami  the  Isle  of  Wight.  But  he  had 
little  sympathy  with  Oliver  Cromwell,  either  in 
his  military  or  political  views,  being  a  stanch  re- 
publican, and  thinking  more  of  the  power  of  the 
tongue  and  the  pen  than  of  the  sword  and  the 
musket.  Cromwell  was  thoroughly  practical,  but 
Yam;  was  a  determined  theorist.  Cromwell  was 
both  soldier  and  statesman  ;  Vane,  little  more  than 
a  dreamy  philosopher.  Vane,  however,  became, 
one  of  the  Council  of  State  after  the  execution  of 
Charles  I.  in  1G-19,  and  in  that  capacity,  and  as 
a  member  of  Parliament,  greatly  displeased  his 
colleague,  who  denounced  him  as  "a  juggling  fel- 
low," and  exclaimed,  as  he  broke  up  the  House 
of  Commons  in  1G53,  "  The  Lord  deliver  me  from 
Sir  Harry  Vane  !  "  His  book  entitled  A  Healing 
Question  Propounded  and  llesal reil ,  published  in 
165G,  so  incensed  the  lord-protector,  that  he  im- 
prisoned the  author  in  Carisbrooke  Castle,  Isle 
of  Wight.  Cromwell  then  tried  gentle  means  to 
win  over  his  intellectual  antagonist,  but  in  vain. 
The  latter  preferred,  in  his  noble  retreat  at  Raby, 
in  the  County  of  Durham,  those  speculative  stud- 
ies, which  he  always  pursued  with  great  mental 
earnestness,  to  any  participation  in  public  affairs 
during  Oliver's  protectorate.  Vane's  advocacy 
of  republicanism  afterwards  was  utterly  in  vain  ; 
and  upon  the  restoration  of  Charles  Ii.  he  was 
indicted  for  "  compassing  and  imagining  the 
death  "  of  that  monarch.  He  pleaded  justly,  that 
what  he  had  done  during  the  Commonwealth  was 
no  breach  of  the  statute  of  treason,  as  that  statute 
applied  to  a  king  regnant,  not  to  him  who  could 
only  claim  to  be  one  de  jure.  Charles  wrote  to 
the  lord-chancellor,  saying  that  "  Vane  is  too  dan- 
gerous a  man  to  let  live,  if  one  can  honestly  put 
him  out  of  the  way."  He  was  put  out  of  the 
way  by  being  beheaded  June  1-1,  16G2.  I  lis  be- 
havior on  the  scaffold  was  very  noble,  and  his 
character  has  been  eulogized  by  his  admiring 
biographer,  John  Forster,  in  his  Statesmen  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  England.  Vane's  lirlired  Man's 
Meditations,  and  his  England's  Remembrancer,  con- 
tain many  eloquent  passages  ;  but  the  tone  of  the 
latter  is  very  violent.  JOHN  STOUGHTON. 

VAN   LENNEP.     See  Lennep. 

VARIOUS  READINGS  are  the  differences  in 
the  text  between  the  various  manuscripts,  trans- 
lations, and  patristic  quotations  of  the  Scriptures. 
In  the  case  of  the  Bible  manuscripts  they  are  most- 
ly  accidental,  arising  from  the  scribe's  not  reading 
his  copy  correctly,  or  not  hearing  correctly  when 
the  passage  was  dictated  to  him,  or,  perhaps,  from 
simple  carelessness ;  such  as  copying  the  margin 
into  the  text,  repeating  a  phrase  or  part  of  one.  A 
few  intentional  variations  have  been  claimed;  but 
they  are  unimportant,  and  affect  rather  the  form 
than  the  substance  of  the  text.  The  various  read- 
ings in  the  New-Testament  manuscripts  are  in 
the  aggregate  very  numerous.  In  Mill's  time  they 
were  estimated  at  thirty  thousand,  and  subse- 
quent comparison  has  increased  the  number  to 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand.  The 
statement  once  occasioned  great  alarm ;  but  now 
it  is  generally  understood  that  the  variations  are 
slight  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  —  mere  differ- 
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ences  in  spelling,  in  the  order  of  words,  redupli- 
cation, etc., — and  that  no  doctrine  is  affected.  Jn 
regard  to  the  Old-Testament  manuscripts  the  case 
is  different.  The  source  of  the  various  readings 
is  the  same,  but  their  number  is  very  much  less. 
The  Hebrew  manuscripts  were  copied  by  an  offi- 
cial class,  under  strict  regulations  ;  and  many 
deviations  from  the  standard  text  occasioned  re- 
jection of  the  scribes'  work.  So  the  number  of 
Hebrew  variations  is  very  small,  being  not  more 
than  2,000.  See  Bible  Text,  pp.  200,  207,  270, 
278;  Keri  arid  Kethibh. 

VASSAR  COLLEGE,  located  at  Poughkeepsie, 
N.Y.,  was  incorporated  by  the  General  Assembly 
in  January,  1861.  It  was  founded  by  Matthew 
Vassal'  (b.  in  East  Dereham,  Norfolk,  Eng.,  April 
29,  1792  ;  d.  at  Poughkeepsie,  June  23,  1808),  who 
had  acquired  a  fortune  by  his  own  exertions,  and, 
being  childless,  resolved  "  to  found  and  perpetu- 
ate ap  institution  which  should  accomplish  for 
young  women  what  our  colleges  are  accomplish- 
ing for  young  men."  By  gift  and  bequest  he 
placed  in  the  hands  of  its  trustees  funds  amount- 
ing to  about  $778,000.  The  whole  property  of 
the  college  now  (18*0)  amounts  to  $1, 14!), 572. 57  ; 
of  which  $128,748.57  is  in  productive  funds.  $125,- 
000  of  this  last  amount  being  in  funds  for  scholar- 
ships, and  but  $80,000  in  endowments  for  instruc- 
tion. 

Its  faculty  consists  of  a  president,  a  lady  princi- 
pal in  charge  of  the  domestic  life  of  the  students, 
and  seven  professors  in  the  different  departments 
of  collegiate  instruction.  The  departments  of  art 
and  music  are  also  in  charge  of  two  professors. 
There  are  also  twenty  teachers  distributed  in  the 
several  departments. 

The  course  of  study  is  similar  to  that  in  col- 
leges for  men.  It  is  prescribed  to  the  middle  of 
the  sophomore  year  ;  after  that,  elective  under  the 
regulation  of  the  faculty.  Latin  is  required,  and 
one  other  language,  which  may  be  Greek,  Ger- 
man, or  French.  Each  student  may  take  simul- 
taneously three  studies.  It  was  found  necessary 
in  the  beginning  to  provide  for  a  preparatory 
course;  and,  though  it  is  still  continued,  it  is  re- 
garded as  provisional  and  temporary.  The  degree 
of  A.B.  is  granted  to  students  who  complete  the 
collegiate  course  of  four  years.  The  degree  of 
A.M.  is  granted  to  graduates  who  pass  examina- 
tion in  studies  approved  by  the  faculty  as  equiva- 
lent to  a  post-graduate  course  of  two  full  years. 
Twenty-three  graduates  have  received  this  degree. 
Xo  honorary  degrees  have  been  conferred.  A 
diploma  is  granted  in  the  schools  of  art  and  music 
to  students  who  complete  the  full  course  of  three 
years.  The  whole  number  of  graduates  is  above 
550.    The  annual  charge  for  each  student  is  $100. 

The  college  opened  to  receive  students  in  Sep- 
tember, 1805,  under  the  presidency  of  John  II. 
Raymond,  LL.D.,  who  continued  in  office  till  his 
decease,  in  August,  1878.  He  was  immediately 
succeeded  by  Samuel  L.  Caldwell,  D.D.,  who  is 
now  in  office.  The  whole  number  of  students 
enrolled  in  its  different  departments  for  the  first 
seventeen  years  has  been  over  0,000.  It  has  a 
library  of  over  1-1,000  volumes ;  an  astronomical 
<il  iservatory  and  a  chemical  laboratory,  both  amply 
equipped;  cabinets  of  natural  history  valued  at 
over  $30,000 ;  an  art  gallery  of  equal  value;  and 
a  large  and  commodious  building  for  the  residence 


of  students  and  instructors.  The  founder  de- 
signed that  the  college  should  be  entirely  Chris- 
tian, though  unsectarian.  S.  L.  CALDWELL. 

VASSY,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  Ilaute-Mame,  on  the  Blaise ;  is  famous  in  his- 
tory as  the  place  where  the  Duke  of  Guise,  on  his 
way  to  Paris,  allowed  his  retinue  to  fall  upon  and 
massacre  a  Protestant  congregation  celebrating 
service  in  a  large  barn.  This  Massacre  of  Vassy 
(March  1,  1562)  formed  the  occasion  for  the  be- 
ginning of  the  religious  wars  in  France. 

VATABLUS,orVATABLE,VATEBLE,VASTE- 
BLED,  GUASTEBLED,  Francois,  b.  at  Gamaches 
in  Picardy,  date  unknown  ;  d.  as  abbot  of  Belle- 
zane,  March  10,  1547  ;  was  by  Francis  I.  appoint- 
ed professor  of  Hebrew  in  the  College  de  France 
in  Paris,  and  attracted  great  audiences  by  his  learn- 
ing and  his  brilliant  talent  as  a  lecturer.  lie  pub- 
lished nothing ;  but,  in  his  edition  of  the  Latin 
Bible  of  Leo  Judse,  Robert  Stephens  published 
in  1545  a  number  of  notes,  which  he  pretended 
to  have  derived  from  the  lectures  of  Vatablus. 
As,  how  ever,  the  notes  in  many  cases  are  identi- 
cal with  those  of  Calvin,  Fagius,  and  other  Prot- 
estant commentators,  it  is  probable  that  Robert 
Stephens  sometimes  used  the  name  of  Vatablus 
for  the  purpose  of  smuggling  Protestant  ideas 
into  the  Roman-Catholic  studies.  If  so,  he  did 
not  succeed.  The  Sorbonne  condemned  the  notes  ; 
and  not  only  he  himself,  but  also  Vatablus,  was 
exposed  to  persecution.  ARNOLD. 

VATER,  Johann  Severin,b.  at  Altenburg,  May 
27,  1771 ;  d.  at  Halle,  March  15,  1826.  He  stud- 
ied theology  and  philology  at  Jena  and  Halle,  and 
was  appointed  professor  of  theology  in  the  latter 
place  in  1799.  In  1810  he  removed  to  Konigs- 
berg,  but  in  1820  he  again  returned  to  Halle. 
His  grammatical  works  have  considerable  merit, 
and  were  much  used,  especially  his  Hebrew  gram- 
mar. Of  his  theological  works  the  most  noted 
are  his  Commentary  on  the  Pentateuch,  his  Syn- 
chronislische  Tuhellen  der  Kirchengeschiclite,  Plalle, 
1803,  often  reprinted,  and  his  continuation  of 
Henke's  church  history  (1S23).  His  stand-point 
was  that  of  a  moderate  rationalism.     ARNOLD. 

VATICAN  COUNCIL,  the  last  oecumenical 
council  of  the  Roman-Catholic  Church.  It  was 
held  in  the  Church  of  St.  Peter,  in  Rome,  from 
Dec.  S,  1869,  to  July  18  (or  Oct.  20),  1870,  but  is 
not  yet  completed,  and  may  be  reconvened  by  the 
Pope,  as  the  Council  of  Trent,  which  lasted,  with 
interruptions,  from  1543  to  1563.  It  is  the  twen- 
tieth in  the  Roman  series  of  oecumenical  councils, 
according  to  Bishop  Hefele,  who  was  himself  a 
member  of  it.  (See  his  Conciliengeschichte,  vol.  i. 
pp.  59  sq.,  of  the  second  and  revised  German  edi- 
tion, 1873.)  Bellarmin  {De  cone,  lib.  1,  c.  5)  and 
the  majority  of  Roman  divines  and  canonists 
count  the  Council  of  Trent  as  the  eighteenth,  and 
this  would  make  the  Vatican  the  nineteenth.  The 
difference  arises  from  the  disputed  oecumenicity 
of  the  reformatory  councils  of  Pisa  (1409),  Con- 
stance (1414),  and  Basel  (1-130),  which  are  reject- 
ed by  many  in  whole  or  in  part.  Hefele  excludes 
Pisa,  but  accepts  several  decrees  of  Constance 
and  Basel  as  oecumenical.  The  Old  Catholics, 
under  the  lead  of  Bollinger,  denied  the  oecumeni- 
cal character  of  the  Vatican  Council;  but  they 
were  excommunicated.  It  is  as  authoritative  for 
the  Roman  Church  as  that  of  Trent,    It  marks  the 
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most  important  event  in  the  doctrinal  hi.stnrv  of 
that  church  since  the  sixteenth  century,  and  com- 
pletes the  system  of  papal  absolutism.  The  Coun- 
cil of  Trent  was  convened  for  the  settlement  of 
the  questions  raised  by  the  Keformation,  and 
ended  with  the  condemnation  of  the  Protestant 
or  evangelical  doctrines.  The  Vatican  Council 
was  convened  for  the  condemnation  of  modern 
rationalism  and  liberalism  within  the  liomau 
Church,  and  for  the  settlement  of  the  question 
of  final  authority. 

It  was  summoned  by  Pope  Pius  IX.,  in  the 
twenty-third  year  of  his  pontificate,  by  an  enc\eli- 
cal  letter  (^Eterni  Patris  nniyciiiliis  I'ilius),  June 
L'U,  180S,  solemnly  opened  Dee.  8,  l.Slil),  and  indefi- 
nitely postponed  Oct.  -0,  1*70.  in  consequence  of 
the  Franeo-G erman  war,  which  broke  out  imme- 
diately after  vhe  passage  of  the  Infallibility  De- 
cree (July  Is),  and  ended  in  the  destruction  of 
the  temporal  power  of  the  Papacy,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  German  Empire  with  a  Protestant 
head,  —  the  king  of  Prussia.  The  attendance  was 
the  largest  known  in  the  history  of  councils,  and 
reached  the  number  of  Tfil  out  of  1,037  dignitaries 
who  are  entitled  to  a  seat  and  vote  in  an  (ecumen- 
ical synod  of  the  papal  communion.  But,  after 
the  outbreak  of  the  war,  it  dwindled  down  to  21  >0 
or  1*0.  The  Italians  had  a  vast  majority  of  L'7(i, 
of  whom  143  belonged  to  the  former  Papal  States 
alone.  The  French  and  •  ierman  bishops  were 
weak  in  number,  but  strongest  in  learning  and 
the  importance  of  the  dioceses  which  they  repre- 
sented. The  deliberations  were  conducted  in 
strict  secrecy,  but  four  public  sessions  were  held 
for  the  solemn  proclamation  of  the  results. 

The  subject-matter  of  the  council  was  divided 
into  four  parts.  —  faith,  discipline,  religious  orders, 
and  rites  (including  missions)  ;  and  each  part  was 
assigned  to  a  special  commission  (cont/rrr/alio,  or 
dejmtatio),  consisting  of  twenty-six  prelates,  with 
a  presiding  cardinal  appointed  by  the  Pope.  The 
decrees  were  prepared  on  the  basis  of  schemata 
previously  drawn  up  by  learned  divines  and  canon- 
ists, discussed,  revised,  adopted  in  secret  sessions 
by  the  general  congregations,  and  then  solemnly 
proclaimed  in  public  sessions  in  the  presence  and 
by  the  authority  of  the  Pope.  The  management 
was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Pope  and  his 
cardinals  and  advisers  (Jesuits).  The  proceed- 
ings were  conducted  in  Latin,  the  official  lan- 
guage of  the  Roman  Church. 

The  doctrinal  results  of  the  council  are  embod- 
ied in  two  sets  of  decrees, — the  first  against 
infidelity,  the  second  against  Gallieanism. 

(1)  "The  decrees  on  the  dogmatic  constitution 
of  the  Catholic  faith  "  were  unanimously  adopted 
in  the  third  public  session,  April  lid,  1*70.  They 
are  directed  against  modem  rationalism,  panthe- 
ism, materialism,  and  atheism,  and  set  forth  the 
orthodox  doctrine  of  God,  the  creation,  and  the 
relation  of  faith  to  reason.  The  Roman  Ciri/tii 
Cattolica  praised  these  decrees  as  "a  reflex  of  the 
wisdom  of  God  ;  "  the  Paris  L'Unirers,  as  "a  mas- 
terpiece of  clearness  and  force;"  Cardinal  Man- 
ning, as  "  the  broadest  and  boldest  affirmation  of 
the  supernatural  and  spiritual  order  ever  yet  made 
in  the  face  of  the  world."  But,  during  the  discus- 
sion, a  Swiss  prelate  declared  the  schema  de  jide  a 
work  of  supererogation,  and  said,  "  What  is  the 
use  of  condemning  errors  which  have  been  long 


condemned,  and  tempt  no  Catholic?  The  false 
beliefs  of  mankind  are  beyond  the  reach  of  your 
decrees.  The  best  defence  of  Catholicism  is  re- 
ligious science.  Encourage  sound  learning,  and 
prove  by  deeds  as  well  as  words  that  it  is  the  mis- 
sion of  the  Church  to  promote,  among  the  nations, 
liberty,  light,  and  true  prosperity."  Bishop  Stross- 
mayer  from  the  Turkish  frontier,  the  boldest  and 
most  liberal  member  of  the  council,  attacked  the 
preamble  to  the  scheme  which  made  Protestant- 
ism responsible  for  modern  infidelity,  and  said, 
"  Protestants  abhor  these  errors  as  much  as  Catho- 
lics. The  germ  of  rationalism  existed  in  the 
( 'atholie  Church  before  the  Reformation,  and  bore 
its  worst  fruits  in  the  midst  of  a  Catholic  nation 
at  the  time  of  Voltaire  and  the  Encyclopedists. 
Catholics  produced  no  better  refutation  of  the 
errors  to  be  condemned  than  Leibnitz  and  Guizot." 
{'!)  Far  more  important  are  the  "  decrees  on  the 
dogmatic  constitution  of  the  Church  of  Christ," 
or  the  decrees  of  papal  absolutism  and  infalli- 
bility, which  agitated  the  council  for  several 
months,  and,  after  a  vigorous  opposition  and  the 
departure  of  the  anti-infallibilist  bishops,  passed, 
with  two  dissenting  votes,  in  the  fourth  public 
session,  July  IS,  1S70.  This  is  the  crowning  act 
of  the  council,  on  which  its  historical  significance 
rests.  The  question  of  papal  jurisdiction  and 
authority  in  relation  to  the  general  episcopate 
and  the  authority  of  an  oecumenical  council, 
had  been  left  open  by  the  Council  of  Trent, 
and  was  a  subject  of  dispute  for  three  hundred 
years  between  G a  1 1  icans  and  Ultramontanes,  Jan- 
senists  and  Jesuits,  constitutional  monarchists 
and  absolute  monarchists,  until  it  was  brought  to 
final  rest  within  that  church.  Ultramontanism 
and  Jesuitism  achieved  a  complete  triumph  over 
a  powerful  minority  of  liberal  bishops,  who  at 
last  gave  up  in  despair,  left  Rome  before  the  vote, 
and  then  submitted,  one  by  one,  to  the  decision  of 
the  council  for  the  sake  of  unity  and  peace,  which 
they  esteemed  higher  than  their  personal  convic- 
tion and  the  facts  of  history.  Even  Hefele,  Ken- 
drick,  and  Strossmayer  submitted,  and  had  to  do 
so,  or  deny  the  infallibility  of  an  oecumenical  coun- 
cil, and  share  the  fate  of  "the  Old  Catholics.  The 
council  decided  that  the  Roman  pontiff  has  an 
ordinary  episcopal  authority  and  immediate  juris- 
diction overall  the  Catholic  churches  and  dioceses; 
that  he  is  the  bishop  of  bishops;  and  that  all 
bishops  are  simply  his  vicars,  as  he  himself  is  the 
vicar  of  Christ;  moreover,  that  the  Roman  pon- 
tiff, whenever  he  speaks  ex  cathedra,  i.e.,  in  his 
official  capacity,  to  the  Catholic  world  on  any  ques- 
tion of  faith  or  morals,  is  infallible,  and  that  his 
decisions  are  irrefoiinable,  that  is,  absolutely  final 
and  irreversible  in  and  of  themselves,  even  with- 
out the  consent  of  an  oecumenical  council.     See 

IiNFALLIIilLITV. 

Lit. —  (1)  ] toman  Catholic.  Acta  et  Decretn 
sacrosanrli  el  cecuincnici  Concilii  I'aticani,  Friburgi, 
1*7l\  in  two  parts;  Actes  d  Ilistoire  du  Concile 
a'cmiii'iiii/iie  <ic  Home,  premier  du  Vatican,  Paris, 
lSlil)  sq.,  (i  vols.;  Cecconj  (canon  at  Florence): 
Ilistonj  nf  the  Vat.  C.  (in  Italian;  German  trans. 
by  Dr.  Molitor,  Regensburg,  1*73  sqq.,  in  several 
vols.);  Cardinal  Manning:  Petri  Priciler/ium 
(London,  1871),  and  The  True  Story  of  the  Vat.  V. 
(London,  1877);  Bishop  Fessler  (secretary  of 
the  council):  Das  vaticanische  Concil,  Wien,  1871. 
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—  (2)  Old  Catholic.  Joh.  Friederich  :  Docu- 
menta  ad  illustrandum  Concilium  Vaticanum  (Nbrd- 
lin'ven,  1871),  Tagebuch  wiihrend  des  vaticanischen 
Concils  gefiihrt  (Nordlingen,  1871),  Geschichte  des 
Vatic.  Cone,  vol.  i.  (Bonn,  1877) ;  Janus  (pseu- 
donymous) :  Der  Papst  und  das  Condi,  Leipzig, 
1869,  before  the  council ;  Quirixus  :  Letters  from 
Rome  on  the  Council,  first  in  German,  London, 
1S70:  sundry  pamphlets  of  Dolllnger,  Schulte, 
Reixkexs,  and  Huber. — (3)  Protestant.  Fried- 
berg  :  Sammlung  der  Actenstiicke  zum  ersten  vati- 
canischen Concil,  Tubingen,  1S72  ;  Frommann  : 
Geschichte  und  Kritik  des  vaticanischen  Concils, 
Gotha,  1S72 ;  E.  dk  Press'en-se  :  Le  Concile  du 
Vatican,  Paris,  1872;  L.  TV.  Bacon:  An  Inside 
View  of  the  Vatican  Council,  New  York,  1872 ; 
Gladstone's  two  pamphlets,  The  Vatican  Decrees 
(London  and  New  York,  1874),  and  Vaticanism, 
in  reply  to  Newman  and  Manning  (London  and 
New  York,  1S75).  The  decrees  of  the  council,  in 
Latin  and  English,  are  printed  in  Schaff's  Creeds 
of  Christendom,  ii.  234-271,  and  a  sketch  of  its 
history  in  vol.  i.  134-1S8.  PHILIP  SCHAFF. 

VATICAN,  Palace  of  the,  the  residence  of  the 
Pope.  It  is  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber,  in 
that  part  of  Rome  called  the  "  Leonine  City,"  and 
on  the  Vatican  Hill.  It  is  not  one  building,  but 
a  group  of  buildings,  dating  from  different  peri- 
ods ;  but  as  such  it  is  the  largest  palace  in  the 
world,  1151  feet  long  by  767  wide,  containing  a 
number  of  rooms  variously  estimated  at  from  4,422 
to  16,000.  The  name  "  Vatican  "  is  from  votes,  a 
prophet,  because  the  district  was  believed  to  have 
been  the  site  of  Etruscan  divination.  The  name 
was  once  given  to  the  whole  district  between  the 
foot  of  the  Vatican  Hill  and  the  Tiber,  near 
St.  Angelo.  It  was  considered  an  unhealthy  local- 
ity. In  it  was  the  Circus  of  Caligula,  decorated 
by  the  obelisk  which  now  stands  in  front  of  St. 
Peter's.  It  afterwards  became  the  Circus  of  Nero; 
and  in  his  gardens  on  the  Vatican  Hill  he  put  to 
death  many  Christians  ("an  immense  multitude," 
says  Tacitus)  on  the  groundless  charge  of  setting- 
fire  to  Home,  and  in  awful  mockery  nailed  them, 
clad  in  garments  dipped  in  pitch,  upon  stakes,  and 
set  fire  to  them.  The  apostle  Peter  is  said  to  have 
been  crucified  there. 

The  earliest  residence  of  the  popes  at  Rome  was 
the  Lateran.  But  Symmachus  (498-514)  built  a 
palace  on  the  Vatican,  near  old  St.  Peter's  ;  and  in 
it  Charlemagne  is  said  to  have  resided  when  in 
Rome,  during  the  pontificates  of  Adrian  I.  (772- 
795)  and  Leo  III.  (795-81G).  Innocent  III. 
(1198-1216)  rebuilt  the  palace,  which  had  fallen 
into  decay;  and  Nicholas  III.  (1277-81)  greatly 
enlarged  it,  and  it  was  used  for  state  receptions, 
and  by  kings  visiting  Home.  When  the  papal 
schism  was  healed,  and  the  popes  returned  from 
Avignon,  the  Vatican  was  chosen  as  the  papal 
resilience,  because  its  nearness  to  St.  Angelo  made 
it  safer  than  the  Lateran,  and  it  has  ever  so  con- 
tinued to  be.  The  first  conclave  was  held  there 
in  1378.  The  present  Vatican  Palace  is  the  work 
of  several  poj.es.  John  XXIII.  (1 110-17)  joined 
it  to  St._Aiigelo  by  a  covered  passage.  Nicholas  V. 
(1417-55)  began  the  work  of  its  enlargement 
and  adornment  with  the  "Tor  di  Borgia,"  which 
Alexander  VI.  ( 1492-1503)  finished.  \Sixtus  IV. 
(1471-81)  in  1473  built  the  Sistine  Chapel.  Inno- 
cent VIII.  (1484-92)  in  1490  built  the  Belvedere 


as  a  garden  house.  Julius  II.  (1503-13)  united 
it  to  the  palace  by  a  courtyard,  which  Sixtus  V. 
(1585-90)  divided  in  two  by  the  library-building. 
This  latter  pope  began  the  present  papal  resi- 
dence proper,  and  it  was  finished  by  Clement  VIII. 
(1592-1605).  The  apartments  occupied  by  the 
Pope  are  very  plain.  Immediately  above  them 
are  the  rooms  of  the  cardinal  secretary  of  state. 

Of  all  the  parts  of  the  Vatican,  the  Sistine 
Chapel,  built  by  Bacio  Pintelli  in  1473,  is  proba- 
bly-the  most  famous,  by  reason  of  the  ceiling  and 
the  altar-wall,  frescoed  by  Michael  Angelo  (1475- 
1564),  who  did  the  former  in  1508-09,  and  the 
latter  1533-41.  Upon  the  ceiling  he  put  those 
wonderful  pictures  from  the  Old  Testament,  — 
from  the  first  day  of  creation  to  the  intoxication 
of  Noah,  and  the  prophets  Jonah,  Jeremiah,  Eze- 
kiel,  Joel,  Daniel,  Isaiah,  and  Zechariah,  and  the 
sibyls  Persica,  Erythraea,  Libyca,  Cumaea,  and  Del- 
phica.  Upon  the  altar-wall  is  the  famous  fresco, 
The  Last  Judgment.  The  loggie  and  the  stanze, 
different  parts  of  the  Vatican,  are  associated  with 
the  wonderful  genius  of  Raphael,  who  painted 
them,  and  drew  designs  for  them. 

The  Vatican  includes  the  greatest  collection  of 
antique  statuary  in  the  world ;  and,  although  its 
paintings  are  said  to  be  only  fifty  in  number, 
among  them  are  Domenichino's  Communion  if  St. 
Jerome,  Raphael's  Madonna  di  Foligno  and  Trans- 
figuration, and  Titian's  Madonna  and  Saints.  The 
Vatican  Library  contains  23,580  Greek,  Latin, 
and  Oriental  manuscripts,  but  under  50,000  print- 
ed volumes.  The  books  and  manuscripts  are  hid- 
den from  sight  to  the  tourist,  behind  locked  cases; 
but  permission  can  be  obtained,  by  the  use  of  due 
influence,  to  examine  the  books.  Most  precious 
of  the  treasures  of  the  library  is  the  Codex  Vati- 
canus  designated  B.  It  is  written  on  seven  hun- 
dred and  fifty-nine  leaves  of  very  fine  vellum  (the 
New  Testament  covers  a  hundred  and  forty-two 
of  them),  in  small  but  clear  and  neat  uncial  let- 
ters, in  three  columns  of  forty-two  lines  each  to  a 
page,  ten  inches  by  ten  inches  and  a  half.  It  is 
more  accurately  written  than  the  Codex  Sinaiti- 
cus,  and  probably  is  a  little  older,  but  not  so  com- 
plete. It  dates  from  the  fourth  century.  It  was 
apparently  copied  in  Egypt  by  two  or  three  skilful 
scribes.  It  contains  the  Septuagint  version  of  the 
Old  Testament  (with  a  few  gaps  and  the  omission 
of  Maccabees),  and  the  New  Testament  as  far 
as  Heb.  ix.  14.  The  manuscript  was  brought  to 
Rome  shortly  after  the  establishment  of  the  libra- 
ry (1448),  and  appears  in  the  earliest  catalogue 
(1475).  It  was  carried  to  Paris  by  Napoleon  I., 
but  restored  after  his  fall.  For  further  informa- 
tion, see  Bible  Text,  p.  270  ;  Schaff  :  Compan- 
ion to  the  Greek  Testament,  pp.  113  sqq. 

But  the  treasures  of  the  Vatican  Library  are 
not  only  biblical,  but  also  classical  and  literary. 
These  have  not  been  examined  as  they  should  be. 
On  the  general  subject  of  the  Vatican  Palace,  see 
particularly  Hare's  Walks  in  Rome. 

VATICANUS,  Codex.  See  Bible  Text,  p.  270, 
and  above  art. 

VATKE,  Johann  Karl  Wilhelm,  b.  in  Belmdorf, 
near  Magdi-burg,  March  14,  1S06 ;  d.  at  Berlin, 
April  19, 1882.  He  was  privatdocent  in  theology 
at  Berlin  from  1830  to  1837,  when  he  became 
extraordinary  professor.  He  wrote  Die  Relir/ion 
des  Allen  Testaments,  Berlin,  1835,  —  the  first  part 
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of  a  comprehensive  work  upon  biblical  theology, 
which  was  never  finished.  On  account  of  the 
liberal  views  expressed  and  advocated  in  this 
book,  he  was  debarred  from  becoming  full  pro- 
fessor. Yatke  is  one  of  the  writers  who  first 
developed  the  present  Wellhausen  views  of  the 
Old  Testament.  His  especial  contribution  related 
to  the  Pentateuchal  regulations  respecting  offer- 
ings, which  he  declared  were  post-exilic ;  for  be- 
fore that  time  sacrifices  were  not  regulated  by 
law,  and  did  not  differ  essentially  from  the  hea- 
then sacrifices,  except  that  they  were  offered  to 
Jehovah,  and  not  to  Baal  or  Molceh.  See  art. 
Offerings.  Besides  the  book  mentioned,  he 
wrote  Die  menschliche  Freiheit  in  ihrem  J'erhaltniss 
zur  Siinde  und  zur  golllichen  (inade,  Berlin,  1841. 
He  was  a  Hegelian.    Benecke  wrote  his  life,  1883. 

VAUD  CANTON  (Switzerland),  Free  Church 
of  the.  In  consequence  of  the  abrogation  of  the 
Helvetic  Confession  and  the  practical  subjection 
of  the  Church  to  the  State,  determined  upon 
(1S39)  by. the  supreme  council  of  the  Yaud  Can- 
ton, a  strong  desire  for  freedom  and  independ- 
ence was  excited  among  the  clergy  of  the  canton. 
In  1S45  the  radicals  held  control,  and  forbade  all 
ministers  of  the  Established  Church  to  take  part 
in  the  services  of  the  iUomiers,  who  had  been 
forbidden  to  meet  (1824),  but  were  at  work  in 
the  canton.  Forty-three  ministers  refused  to 
read  the  proclamation  from  their  pulpits.  The 
offenders  were  punished ;  but  the  result  of  the 
high-handed  measures  was  the  formation  of  the 
Free  Church  {Eglise  libre  ermigi'linue),  Nov.  11, 
12,  1S15.  This  church  now{18S3)  numbers  about 
four  thousand  members,  under  the  care  of  forty- 
six  pastors.  Its  support  is  derived  exclusively 
from  voluntary  contributions.  See  Goltz  :  Die 
reformirle  Kirche  Genfi,  Basel,  1SG2  ;  Cart  :  His- 
toire  du  movement  religieux  el  ecclesiastique  clans  le 
canton  de  Vaud,  pendant  la  premiere  moitie  da  XIX° 
siecle,  Lausanne,  1879-81,  6  vols.  ;  C  Auchinahd  : 
Histoire  de  Veglise  du  canton  de  Vaud,  2d  ed.,  Lau- 
sanne. 1881. 

VAUDOIS.     See  Waldensks. 

VAUCHAN,  Henry,  self-styled  "The  Silurist;" 
b.  at  Newton  St.  Bridget,  in  South  Wales,  1621; 
d.  there  April  2-3,  1095;  studied  with  his  twin- 
brother  Thomas  at  Jesus  College,  Oxford  ;  went 
to  London ;  acquired  a  medical  degree ;  was  im- 
prisoned as  a  royalist ;  returned  to  Newton,  and 
practised  as  a  physician.  He  wrote  in  prose  The 
Mount  of  Olives  (1052)  and  F lores  Solitudinis 
(1051);  and  in  verse,  Poems,  with  the  Tenth  Satire 
of  Juvenai  Englished  (1610),  Olor  Isiauus  (1050), 
Silex  Scinti/lans  (two  parts,  10511-51),  and  Thalia 
Redioiva  (1078).  Parts  of  the  last-named  were 
reprinted  with  Silex  Seinlillans,  and  a  biographi- 
cal sketch  by  the  poet  H.  F.  Lyte,  1847,  and  again, 
1858,  in  an  edition  now  well  known :  on  them  his 
reputation  chiefly  rests.  Vaughan  admired  and 
followed  Herbert,  and  ranks  next  to  him  among 
the  poets  of  that  school,  Archbishop  Trench  even 
preferring  the  disciple  to  his  master;  though 
Campbell  thought  him  "one  of  the  harshest,  even 
of  the  inferior  order  of  the  school  of  conceit." 
His  verses,  long  neglected,  are  appreciated  now, 
as  embodying  genius  and  devotion,  which  some- 
times rise  to  the  loftiest  flights.  F.  M.  BIRD. 

VAUCHAN,  Robert,  D.D.,b.  in  Wales,  1795;  was 
distinguished  by  a  pre-eminent  love  for  the  study 


of  history,  of  which  he  gave  indication,  when  a 
boy  of  twelve,  by  the  purchase  of  Raleigh's  His- 
tory of  the  World  for  half  a  guinea,  which  he  had 
received  as  a  birthday  present.  With  few  early 
advantages,  he  devoted  himself  to  reading,  and 
so  laid  a  foundation  for  subsequent  acquirements. 
In  1819  he  entered  the  ministry,  in  connection 
with  the  Congregational  body,  as  pastor  of  a 
church  in  the  cathedral  city  of  AVorcester,  and 
continued  there  for  six  years,  working  hard  both 
in  the  study  and  in  the  pulpit.  At  the  end  of 
that  period  he  accepted  a  call  to  Kensington,  the 
court  suburb  of  London,  and  there  made  a  deep 
impression  by  his  thoughtful  and  earnest  exposi- 
tion of  the  truths  of  Christianity,  gathering  round 
him  persons  of  rank  and  of  superior  culture.  In 
a  few  years  his  attainments  procured  for  him  the 
chair  of  modern  history  in  the  newly  founded 
university  of  London;  and  in  181-1  he  was  invited 
to  the  principalship  of  Lancashire  College,  —  a 
rising  institution  just  removed  from  Blackburn. 
In  his  new  sphere  he  made  his  presence  felt,  not 
only  by  his  influence  over  the  students,  but  by  his 
occasional  sermons,  and  especially  by  his  speeches 
at  Manchester,  in  the  outskirts  of  which  city  the 
college  had  been  erected.  He  was  decidedly  a 
platform  orator,  and  displayed  more  ability  in 
that  way  than  by  his  pulpit  discourses,  superior 
as  they  were  generally  acknowledged  to  be.  He 
resigned  his  principalship  in  1857,  and  retired  to 
the  town  of  Uxbridge,  near  London,  undertaking 
the  care  of  a  small  church  in  that  place.  He  sub- 
sequently removed  to  St.  John's  Wood,  and  in 
1867  went  down  to  Torquay  to  preside  over  a 
newly  formed  congregation.  There  he  died  June 
15,  lSGS.  He  was  chairman  of  the  Congrega- 
tional Union  in  1846,  and  visited  America  in 
1865  as  a  delegate  from  that  body.  He  is  best 
known  by  his  numerous  works,  especially  his  Life 
and  Opinions  of  Wyclife,  in  two  volumes,  1828, 
and  his  Monograph  of  the  Reformer,  1853.  He 
was  editor  of  the  British  Quarterly  from  its  com- 
mencement in  1845  down  to  the  year  1866.  He 
delivered  in  1834  the  congregational  lecture  en- 
titled Causes  of  the  Corruption  of  Christianity,  and 
published  A  History  of  England  under  the  House 
of  Stuart,  1840,  also  Revolutions  in  History,  3  vols., 
±S59-G3.  His  publications  altogether  were  very 
numerous.  JOHN  STOUGHTON. 

VEDAS.     See  Brahmanism. 

VEDDER  LECTURES.  See  Appendix,  art. 
Lectuues. 

VEHMIC  COURT  (Vehmgericht,  a  word  of  un- 
certain etymology,  but  probably  allied  to  the 
Dutch  rem,  an  "association,"  a  "brotherhood") 
was  the  name  of  a  peculiar  judicial  institution, 
which,  according,  to  tradition,  was  founded  by 
Charlemagne  and  Leo  III.,  and  continued  to  exist, 
at  least  nominally,  in  Westphalia  down  to  the 
present  century,  when  it  was  suppressed  (in  1811) 
by  Jerome  Bonaparte.  The  tribunal  was  com- 
posed of  free  men  of  spotless  character,  but  not 
necessarily  belonging  to  any  certain  social  rank 
or  state  :  both  the  emperor  and  the  peasant  could 
be  members.  The  presence  of  seven  members 
was  necessary  in  order  to  form  the  court.  When 
Duke  Heinrich  of  Bavaria  was  sentenced  (in  1434), 
over  eight  hundred  members  were  present.  The 
court  took  cognizance  of  all  kinds  of  cases,  and 
summoned  all  kinds  of  persons  —  with  the  excep- 
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tion  of  ecclesiastics,  Jews,  and  women — to  appear 
before  it.  Its  sittings  were  partly-public,— held 
under  open  sky,  —  partly  secret ;  and  its  verdicts 
were  executed'by  its  own  members.  In  the  early 
middle  ages,  when  might  was  right,  and  the  will 
of  the  strong  the  only  law  in  power,  the  Vehmic 
Court  was  an  institution  of  great  value ;  but,  when 
the  State  became  able  to  maintain  its  laws,  the 
Vehmic  Court  became  superfluous,  and  at  the 
same  time  it  degenerated  into  an  outrageous 
tyranny.  In  the  fifteenth  century  several  emper- 
ors tried  to  circumscribe  its  authority,  and  alter 
its  character ;  and  in  the  sixteenth  century  it  held 
its  last  open  session.  See  Wigasd:  Geschichle  tier 
Vehmgerichte,  Wetzlar,  1347;  Walter:  Deutsche 
Ilechtsgcschichte,  Bonn,  1857,  ii.  632  ;  comp.  art.  by 
H.  F.  Jacobsox,  in  1st  ed.  of  Herzog,  vol.  xvii. 
pp.  52-04. 

VEIL  is  the  translation  of  the  Authorized  Ver- 
sion for  words  properly  meaning  mantles  or 
shawls  in  (ien.  xxiv.  65,  xxxviii.  14,  19;  Ruth 
iii.  15;  Cant.  v.  7;  Isa.  iii.  23.  Veils  were  rarely 
used  among  the  Hebrews,  the  Egyptians,  or  As- 
syrians, as  is  abundantly  proved  by  the  absence 
of  allusion  to  them  in  the  writings  of  the  first, 
and  by  the  pictures  upon  the  monuments  of  the 
last  two  nations.  Women  in  the  Bible  lands 
to-day  are  never  seen  in  public  without  a  veil,  or 
an  apology  for  one ;  but  the  practice  dates  from 
Jlohammed. 

VEIL  OF  THE  TABERNACLE,  TEMPLE.  See 
those  arts. 

VEIL,  Taking  the,  the  ceremony  of  reception 
into  a  nunnery.  On  her  first  profession,  the  wo- 
man takes  the  "while  veil,"  and  thus  enters  upon 
her  year's  novitiate.  If  she  still  desire  to  become 
a  nun,  she  takes  the  "  black  veil,"  and  pronounces 
the  irrevocable  vows. 

VELLUM  is  a  fine  kind  of  parchment,  which 
is  made  of  sheep  and  other  skins. 

VENANTIUS    FORTUNATUS.      See    Fortu- 

XAIl'S. 

VENATORIUS,    Thomas,    b.    at    Nuremberg, 
about  1488;  d.  there  Feb.  4,  1551.     He  studied 
mathematics,  classical    literature,    and   theology, 
and  entered  then  the  order  of   the  Dominicans. 
But  in  1520  he  embraced  the  Reformation,  was  I 
appointed   preacher  at  St.  Jacob's  in  his  native  I 
eily,  and  contributed  much  to  the  establishment  I 
of  Protestantism  there.    He  wrote  Axiomata  rerum 
christianarum  (1526),  Defensio  pro  baptismo  (1527), 
etc. ;  but  his  principal  work  is  his  De  virlute  Chris- 
tiana (1529),  the  first  attempt  at   a  Protestant 
ethics.  E.  SCHWAKZ. 

VENCE,  Henri  Francois  de,b.  at  Pareid  about 
1675;  d.  at  Nancy  Nov.  1, 1741).  He  studied  theol- 
ogy in  the  Sorbonne ;  was  for  several  years  tutor 
in  the  house  of  Leopold  of  Lorraine,  and  became 
afterwards  provost  of  the  cathedral  of  Nancy. 
He  was  a  good  Hebrew  scholar ;  and  a  series  of 
essays  he  wrote  were  incorporated  with  the  edi- 
tion of  1748-51)  of  the  Bible  of  C'almet,  14  vols. 
in  quarto,  whence  that  edition  is  often  called  La 
liible  ile  1  ence. 

VENEMA,  Hermann,  Dutch  divine;  b.  at  Wil- 
dervank,  lli!J7;  d.  at  Franecker,  1787,  where  he 
was  professor  of  theology,  and  university  preacher. 
He  wrote  voluminously.  See  list  in  Winer  and 
in  Darling.  His  Institutes  of  Theology  was  trans- 
lated by  Rev.  A.  W.  Brown,  Edinburgh,  1850 


VENERABLE  is  the  title  of  an  archdeacon  in 
the  Church  of  England. 

VENERABLE  BEDE,  The.     See  Bede. 

VENI,  CREATOR  SPIRITUS,  an  old  church 
hymn,  of  unknown  authorship,  ascribed  to  Char- 
lemagne, but  with  more  reason  to  Gregory  the 
Great  (Mone).  It  is  so  highly  prized  in  the  Latin 
Church,  that  it  is  sung  on  the  most  solemn  occa- 
sions ;  such  as  the  election  of  a  pope,  the  corona- 
tion of  a  king,  etc.  It  has  theological  value  as  a 
pronounced  statement  of  the  procession  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  from  both  the  Father  and  the  Son. 
On  this  account  it  is  emphatically  the  hymn  of 
Pentecost.  It  is  part  of  the  office  of  consecration 
of  bishops  and  ordaining  of  priests.  There  are 
several  English  translations.  The  two  most  com- 
monly found  in  our  hymn-books  begin,  "  Come, 
O  Creator  Spirit  blest,"  translated  by  Rev.  Ed- 
ward Caswall  in  1849,  and  "  Come,  Holy  Ghost, 
all  quickening  fire,"  translated  by  Bishop  John 
Cosin  in  1627. 

VENI,  SANCTE  SPIRITUS,  a  sequence  extant 
about  A.D.  1000,  and  ascribed  to  Robert  II.  of 
France  (972-1031),  translated  by  Ray  Palmer  in 
1858,  "  Come,  Holy  Ghost  in  love."  See  Robert 
II.,  Sequences. 

VENN,  Henry,  a  devout  and  evangelical  preach- 
er of  the  Church  of  England  in  a  period  of  gen- 
eral ministerial  indifference  ;  the  son  of  a  clergy- 
man ;  was  b.  at  Barnes  in  Surrey,  JMarch  2,  1724  ; 
d.  at  Yelling,  Huntingdonshire,  June  24,  1797. 
Taking  his  bachelor's  degree  in  Jesus  College, 
Cambridge,  1745,  he  became  fellow  of  Queen's 
College,  1749.  After  holding  several  curacies,  he 
became  curate  of  Clapham,  1754 ;  vicar  of  Hud- 
dersfield,  Yorkshire,  1759,  whence  he  removed 
in  1771,  to  become  vicar  of  Yelling.  Henry  Venn 
stands  alongside  of  the  foremost  workers  in  the 
Christian  ministry  in  England  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  He  was  upon  intimate  terms  with 
Whitefield  and  Lady  Huntingdon,  who  had  an 
important  share  in  bringing  him  to  a  pure  knowl- 
edge of  the  gospel.  His  sympathies  were  broad 
and  evangelical.  According  to  Bishop  Ryle,  the 
best  memorial  sermon  over  Whitefield  was  the 
one  he  preached  in  Lady  Huntingdon's  chapel  at 
Bath.  At  Huddersfield,  a  large  and  immoral 
manufacturing  town,  he  leavened  the  irreligious 
mass  with  gospel  truth,  and  was  among  the  first 
to  carry  the  gospel  with  success  to  the  manufac- 
turing classes.  He  was  an  indefatigable  preach- 
er, delivering  often  eight  or  ten  sermons  a  week, 
and  wholly  engrossed  in  instructing  others  in  the 
doctrines  of  the  cross.  He  published  two  works, 
The  Complete  Duty  of  Man  (1763,  etc.),  and  Mis- 
takes in  Jlelii/ion  (1774,  etc.),  a  collection  of  essays 
on  the  prophecy  of  Zachariah,  John  the  Baptist's 
father.  See  John  Venn  :  Life  and  Letters  of 
Henry  Venn  (of  which  Bishop  Ryle  says,  "  I  know 
few  volumes  in  the  whole  range  of  Christian 
memoirs  so  truly  valuable  as  this  one  "),  1834.  7th 
ed.,  Loudon,  1853;  Ryle:  The  Christian  Leaders 
of  the  Last  Century,  London,  1869  ;  W.  Knight: 
henry  Venn,  London,  1881. 

VERCELLONE,  Carlo,  Italian  theologian,  b. 
at  Sordevolo,  Piedmont,  Jan.  14,  1814;  d.  in 
Rome  as  president  of  the  College  of  the  Barna- 
bites  there,  Jan.  19,  1869.  He  entered  the  order 
in  1829  at  Turin.  His  fame  rests  upon  his  Varice 
lectiones   Vul galas  latince  editionis  bibliorum,  Rome, 
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1860-64,  2  vols,  (epoch-making  in  the  study  of 
the  Vulgate)  ;  his  edition  (the "best)  of  the  sim- 
ple Clementine  Vulgate,  1*61,  and  with  Cozza,  his 
edition  of  the  Codex  Vaticanus,  1868-81,  5  vols. 

VERENA,  a  Christian  virgin  who  came  with 
the  Thebaic  legion  of  Mauritius  from  I'pper 
Egypt  to  the  West.  In  Milan,  where  she  stopped 
for  some  time,  she  heard  of  the  fate  which  had 
overtaken  the  legion;  and  shortly  alter  she  went 
to  Switzerland,  where  she  labored  —  first  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Solothurn,  and  afterwards  in 
the  region  near  the  junction  of  the  Rhine  and 
the  Aar  —  for  the  conversion  of  the  Pagan  popu- 
lation. She  died  at  Zurzach,  near  Constance, 
where  she  lies  buried.  See  Muriiirolngium  JS'titkrri, 
in  Canish  s  :  Led.  Ami/;. ,  ii.,  aiuLld.  Smni., 
Sept.  1.  ZOCKLEU. 

VERGERIUS,  Petrus  Paulus,  b.  at  Capo  d'ls- 
tria  in  1408;  d.  at  Tubingen,  Oct.  1,  loll."..  He 
studied  law  at  Padua;  entered  the  papal  service, 
and  was  twice  sent  as  nuncio  to  Germany  by 
Clement  VII.  and  Paul  III.,  on  which  occasions 
he  gave  so  great  satisfaction,  that  in  1536  he  was 
made  bishop  of  his  native  city.  Sent  to  the  collo- 
quy at  Worms  (Jan.  1,  1541),  his  speeches  seemed 
to  the  curia  to  be  too  conciliatory,  and  he  retired 
to  his  see.  He  then  began  to  study  the  writings 
of  the  Reformers  for  the  purpose  of  refuting 
them :  but  the  result  of  his  studies  was  his  own 
conversion  ;  and  the  reforms  he  introduced  in  his 
diocese,  the  manner  in  which  he  spoke  of  justifica- 
tion by  faith,  invocation  of  saints,  etc.,  very  soon 
roused  the  suspicion  of  the  Inquisition.  II is  fre- 
quent intercourse  with  Francesco  Spiera  finally 
induced  the  authorities  to  take  measures  against 
him ;  but  he  escaped,  and  fled  into  Switzerland, 
1542.  After  laboring  for  several  years  in  the  Ori- 
sons as  ministerof  Vicosoprano,  he  removed  in  1552 
to  Tubingen,  where  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  life, 
enjoying  a  pension  from  the  Duke  of  Wiirtem- 
berg.  Though  holding  no  office,  he  was,  never- 
theless, very  active,  and  contributed  much  to  the 
furtherance  of  the  Reformation  in  Poland  and 
Bohemia.  He  was  also  a  prolific  writer,  espe- 
cially of  polemics,  and  translated  a  number  of 
the  writings  of  the  Reformers  into  Italian.  Con- 
sidered simply  as  a  character,  he  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  and  most  significant  persons  of 
his  age.  See  his  biography  by  Sixt,  Brunswick, 
1855.  ilEitzocl. 

VERMIGLI.     See  Pktkk  Martyr. 

VERNACULAR,  Use  of.     See  Latin,  Use  of. 

VERONICA.  According  to  the  legend  in  its 
most  common  form  (Ad.  Saucl.,  Feb.  4),  St.  Vero- 
nica was  a  pious  woman  of  Jerusalem,  who,  when 
Christ  passed  by  her  on  his  way  to  Golgotha,  look 
off  her  head-cloth,  and  handed  it  to  him  in  order 
that  he  might  wipe  the  blood  and  sweat  from  his 
face ;  and,  when  he  returned  the  cloth,  his  fea- 
tures had  become  impressed  upon  it.  One  modi- 
fication of  the  legend  identifies  Veronica  (or 
rather  Btpwiitij,  according  to  Johannes  of  Malala: 
C'hronographia,  p.  305)  with  the  woman  "diseased 
with  an  issue  of  blood"  (Matt.  ix.  20-22;  comp. 
Euseb. :  Hist.  Eccl.,  VII.  17).  Another  represents 
her  as  sprung  from  royal  blood,  a  grand-daughter 
of  Herod  the  Great,  evidently  confounding  her 
with  Berenice,  the  niece  of  Herodias.  The  man- 
ner in  which  the  portrait  was  brought  to  Rome  is 
generally  represented  as  follows.     The  Emperor 


Tiberius  was  sick  ;  and,  having  heard  of  the  won- 
drous cures  wrought  by  the  portrait,  he  sent  for 
Veronica.  She  obeyed  the  call,  and  went  to 
Koine,  and,  as  soon  as  the  emperor  had  touched 
the  cloth,  he  was  cured.  Veronica  remained  in 
Koine;  and,  when  she  died,  she  bequeathed  the 
costly  relic  to  Clement,  the  successor  of  Peter. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century,  Pope  John 
VII.  asserted  that  the  Church  of  St.  Maria  Mag- 
giore  was  actually  in  possession  of  the  miracu- 
lous portrait ;  but  it  was  shown  only  to  kings  and 
princes,  and  only  on  certain  conditions.  Both 
Milan,  however,  and  Jaen  in  Spain,  claim  to  have 
the  genuine  head-cloth  of  Veronica;  and,  in  un- 
riddling this  entanglement,  it  is  worth  noticing, 
that,  in  the  thirteenth  century  (Gervasius  of  Til- 
I  burg  :  Otia  iiujierialia,2'j;  Matthew  Paris  :  Ad  an. 
1216),  it  was  not  the  possessor  of  the  cloth,  but 
the  cloth  itself  which  was  called  "  Veronica,"  that 
is,  ri'ni  icon  (einuv,  "the  true  picture"),  a  circum- 
stance which  speaks  in  favor  of  Grimm's  combina- 
tion of  the  legend  of  Veronica  with  that  of  Abga- 
rus.  See  Wiliielm  Gki.mm  :  Die  Sage  vom  I'r- 
sjirvnr/  (I.  Chrishixbilder,  Berk,  1843.       ZOCKLER. 

VERSES.     See  Chapters  and  Verses. 

VERSIONS.     See  Bible  Versions. 

VERY,  Jones,  b.  at  Salem,  Mass.,  Aug.  2«, 
1813;  and  d.  there  May  8,  1880;  graduated  at 
Harvard,  1836,  and  was  Greek  tutor  there,  1 836-38 ; 
was  licensed  as  a  Unitarian  preacher,  1843,  but 
took  no  charge,  and  lived  in  retirement  at  Salem. 
His  Ji.-saijs  and  Poems  (1839)  show  a  delicate  re- 
ligious genius,  and  contain  "some  of  the  best 
sonnets  in  our  language."  Seven  of  his  lyrics 
appeared  in  Longfellow  and  Johnson's  Book  of 
Hymns,  1846 ;  and  at  least  one  of  them,  "  Wilt 
thou  not  visit  me?  "has  been  widely  circulated. 
A  complete  edition  of  his  writings  is  to  be  de- 
sired. See  the  Century  magazine  for  October, 
1882,  article  by  W.  P.  Andrews,  on  "An  Inspired 
Life."  —  His  younger  brother,  Washington  Very 
(b.  Nov.  12,  1815;  d.  April  28,  1S53),  also  wrote 
poems.  P.  M.  BIRD. 

VESPASIAN,  Titus  Flavius,  Roman  emperor, 
69-79;  was  born  in  a  Sabine  village  near  lteate, 
9  A.D.,  in  humble  circumstances,  but  made  a 
rapid  and  brilliant  career.  In  66  he  accompanied 
Xero  to  Greece,  and  was  thence  sent  to  Palestine 
to  quell  the  insurrection  which  the  Syrian  gov- 
ernor, Cestius  Gallus,  had  failed  to  suppress. 
Drawing  together  an  army  of  sixty  thousand  men 
from  Antioch  and  Ptoleniais,  he  took  Sepphoris, 
the  principal  fortress  of  Galilee,  in  July,  67,  and 
afterwards  Jotapata,  defended  by  Joseplms.  In 
68  he  gradually  reduced  the  whole  country,  and 
finally  encamped  before  Jerusalem.  But  there  he 
halted.  He  could  afford  to  wait  while  the  furious 
hatred  of  the  various  parties  made  its  havoc  in 
the  city,  and  very  soon  his  attention  was  drawn 
towards  Rome.  After  the  death  of  Nero,  Galba, 
Otho,  and  Vetellius  followed  in  rapid  succession. 
In  the  spring  of  69  the  legions  stationed  at  Aqui- 
leia  proclaimed  Vespasian  emperor;  July  1,  the 
legions  of  Egypt  followed  the  example;  July  11, 
the  army  of  Palestine  ;  July  15,  that  of  all  Syria; 
and  soon  after  Vespasian  left  Palestine,  having 
placed  his  son  Titus  in  command  of  the  army. 
In  September,  70,  Jerusalem  was  taken ;  and  in  the 
spring  of  71,  father  and  son  made  their  triumphal 
entrance  in  Rome,  —  the  public  exhibition  of  the 
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destruction  of  the  national  independence  of  the 
Jews.  But  Vespasian,  though  he  was  very  prompt 
in  putting  down  the  Jewish  insurrections  in  Egypt 
and  Cyrene,  was  not  cruel,  and  showed  no  desire 
for  persecution.  If  the  Christians  suffered  any 
thing  during  his  reign,  it  must  have  been  the 
reason  that  they  were  still  confounded  with 
the  Jews.  But  the  oldest  Christian  writers  know 
of  no  persecutions  during  the  reign  of  Vespasian; 
and  Eusebius  (Hist.  Eccl.,  III.  17)  expressly  states 
that  it  was  a  period  of  peace.  The  principal 
sources  are  Tacit  rs:  Hist.,  Suetoxius:  Vespasia- 
mts,  and  JosKrnrs:  Be  hello  Judaico.  TH.  KEIM. 

VESPERS  (resjiera,  officium  vespertinum,  or,  lu- 
cernarium)  denotes  the  service  celebrated  in  the 
Roman-Catholic  Church  at  the  hour  of  sunset  or 
lamp-lighting,  in  imitation  of  the  daily  evening 
sacrifice  in  the  worship  of  the  Old  Testament 
(Isidokds:  De  officiis  eccles.,1.  20),  but  with  a 
mystical  reference  to  the  descent  from  the  cross 
and  the  institution  of  the  Lord's  Supper  (Gkicoo- 
i:y  Nazianzkn  :  Oral.  1/.2  in  Pascha.  Dijraxdus: 
Rationale  ilicin.  qfficior.,  v.  9).  It  is  not  mentioned 
by  Cyprian,  who  of  the  canonical  hours  knows 
only  the  lerce,  the  next,  and  the  nones ,  but  it  is 
mentioned  by  Chrysostom  (Horn.  59,  ail  pop. 
Anliochen)  and  Jerome  (Ep.  22,  ad  Eustoch.,  c. 
37),  and  in  the  monastic  rules  of  Benedict,  Co- 
lumban,  Lidorus,  etc.,  in  which  the  number  of 
canonical  hours  has  readied  eight.  In  the  oldest 
time  it  was  celebrated  with  twelve  hymns,  which 
number  was  afterwards  reduced  to  seven,  —  four 
for  the  vespers,  and  three  for  the  comjilelnrium.. 
The  monastic  service  arranged  by  Benedict  com- 
prises a  chapter  of  the  Bible,  a  rc.y/onsonum,  the 
Ambrosian  hymn  of  praise  with  corresponding 
versicle,  the  mar/ni/ictit,  kyrie,  paternoster,  and  con- 
cluding prayer.  The  service  of  the  congregation 
at  large,  as  arranged  in  the  Roman  breviary,  is  an 
exact  counterpart  of  the  lauds,  the  congregation 
singing  five  hymns;  that  is,  one  more  than  the 
monies,  on  account  of  the  lesser  holiness  of  the 
members.  ZOCKLER. 

VESTMENTS  AND  INSIGNIA  IN  THE  CHRIS- 
TIAN CHURCH.  The  question  whence  the  sacer- 
dotal costume  arose  is  answered  alike  in  the  history 
of  all  nations.  It  is  simply  the  popular  costume, 
or,  more  properly,  that  of  the  higher  ranks,  re- 
tained by  the  sacerdotal  classes  in  its  archaic 
form ;  while  among  the  other  classes  it  became 
subject  to  the  changes  of  fashion.  The  same  is 
the  case  in  the  Christian  Church.  The  New 
Testament  never  hints  at  a  peculiar,  priestly  cos- 
tume, different  from  that  of  common  people.  We 
meet  with  such  a  distinction  for  the  first  time  on 
a  mosaic  in  the  Church  of  St.  Vitale  in  Ravenna, 
representing  the  Emperor  Justinian  with  his 
retinue,  and  Bishop  Maximinian  with  two  clerks. 
The  emperor  ami  the  courtiers  wear  over  the  short 
tiiniru  the  so-called  paludamcntnm,  which  was 
coming  into  fashion  just  at  that  time.  — a  kind  of 
loose  mantle  covering  the  whole. body  to  below 
the  knees,  and  held  together  and  fastened  on  the 
right  shoulder,  purple-colored,  and  ornamented 
with  gold  and  precious  stones.  The  ecclesiastics 
wear  long,  plain  white  tunics,   adorned  with  two 

black   stripes   descending  from  the  shoulders, 

the  so-called  nniria.  Over  the  tunic  the  bishop 
wears  a  tor/a  Gm<canica,  —  a,  light-green  mantle, 
which,  m  the  first  century  of  our  era,  superseded 


the  heavy,  old  Roman  toga ;  and  under  the  toga 
the  omophorion  is  visible,. —  a  black  scarf  orna- 
mented with  crosses.  But  stripes  on  the  tunic 
were  very  common,  and  so  was  the  scarf;  nor  was 
it  uncommon  for  laymen  to  adorn  their  garments 
with  crosses.  The  first  official  ecclesiastical  cos- 
tume, in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  we  meet 
with  on  a  mosaic  in  the  Church  of  St.  Sophia  in 
Constantinople,  dating  from  the  period  between 
558  and  573.  The  priest  is  there  represented  in 
plain  white  garments  :  only  the  broad  omophorion, 
visible  under  the  toga,  shows  different  colors, — 
blue  and  red.  The  tunic  has  no  orarion  :  and 
the  toga  is  thrown  in  a  free  and  easy  manner 
around  the  shoulders. 

From  those  two  pieces  of  dress, — the  tunic,  or 
stola,  tunica  talaris,  tunica  cdba,  and  the  toga,  or 
paenula,  planeta,  casida,  —  the  liturgical  costume 
of  the  Armenian,  the  Greek,  the  Roman-Catholic, 
and  even  the  Abyssinian  Church,  developed. 
Christianity  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  into 
Abyssinia  in  the  time  of  Athanasius,  about  330, 
and  was  probably  brought  thither  from  India  or 
Arabia.  At  all  events,  a  connection  with  Rome 
cannot  be  established.  The  Abyssinian  priest 
wears  a  white  tunic,  called  kamis,  with  sleeves, 
and  which  is  opened  behind.  Now,  in  Rome, 
under  the  emperors,  it  became  the  fashion  to 
put  on  several  tunics,  one  above  the  other ;  and 
the  first  was  called  canisia.  Nevertheless,  schol- 
ars are  inclined  to  derive  the  Abyssinian  kamis 
from  an  Arabic  root.  "When  officiating,  the 
Abyssinian  priest  wears  over  the  tunic  a  toga 
of  silk  or  satin,  and  many  colored,  —  the  so-called 
cappa ;  but  the  derivation  of  this  word  is  also 
uncertain,  however  much  it  reminds  one  of  the 
Latin  cappa,  the  travelling-mantle  of  the  Romans. 
The  kamis  is  held  together  by  a  sash  twenty  to 
thirty  yards  long,  and  wound  around  the  waist; 
and  below  that  are  visible  the  ample  white  trou- 
sers, called  sanajil.  On  great  occasions  the  priest 
wears  a  grown  of  metal,  which,  like  the  cappa,  is 
the  property  of  the  church.  His  every-day  head- 
dress is  a  turban  made  up  of  thirty  to  forty  yards 
of  white  stuff.  He  is  also  provided  with  a  fly- 
flap  and  crutch,  as  he  often  has  to  stand  up,  sing- 
ing, for  hours. 

In  the  Greek  Church  the  tunic  has  been  re- 
tained under  the  name  of  sticharion,  from  arolxoc, 
"  a  line,"  referring  to  the  black  stripes.  But  the 
principal  vestment  of  the  Greek  priest  is  the 
phelonion,  the  old  toga,  fitting  closely  around 
the  chest,  but  falling  in  ample  folds  below  and 
behind,  and  provided  with  a  shoulder-piece,  which 
stands  up  stiff  behind  the  neck.  The  sticharion 
is  always  white ;  the  phelonion,  of  various  colors. 
Around  the  neck  the  Greek  priest  wears  a  kind 
of  tie,  from  which  hang  down  in  front  two  stiff 
ends  embroidered  with  crosses.  As  a  personal 
distinction,  he  sometimes  wears  the  epigonation,  a 
square  pouch,  or  satchel,  richly  embroidered,  and 
fastened  by  a  belt  around  the  waist.  It  is  the 
symbolical  receptacle  for  the  spiritual  weapons 
witli  which  he,  like  a  well-armed  soldier,  shall 
defend  the  pure  faith  against  heresy;  and  there 
is,  indeed,  not  a  little  in  the  costume  of  the  Greek 
priest  which  reminds  one  of  the  Turkish  mollah, 
who  steps  into  the  pulpit  with  a  drawn  sword  in 
his  right  hand.  Instead  of  the  phelonion,  the  bishop 
wears  the  saccos,—a.  piece  of  clothing  of  the  sama 
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form  as  the  slichnrion,  but  shorter,  of  various  col- 
ors, and  richly  embroidered  with  golden  crosses. 
Originally  the  sacco.i  was  reserved  for  patriarchs 
and  metropolitans;  but.  since  the  time  of  l'eler 
the  Great,  it  has  been  worn  by  all  bishops.  Over 
the  saccos  the  munliu  is  spread,  —  a  louse  mantle 
fastened  on  the  shoulder,  blue  or  black,  orna- 
mented with  stripes,  signifying  the  streams  of 
the  living  spirit,  and  provided  in  front  with  two 
small,  stiff  tablets,  signifying  the  Old  and  the 
New  Testament.  When  officiating  before  the 
altar,  he  wears  the  mitra,  which  is  often  of  gold, 
and  very  costly;  and  in  his  hand  he  holds  the  palr- 
rissa,  or  episcopal  staff,  ending  in  a  crook  and  a 
small  cross. 

The  farther  east,  the  more  gorgeous  the  liturgi- 
cal apparel  becomes.  In  this  respect  the  Armenian 
Church  stands  foremost  in  all  Christendom.  The 
principal  articles  of  vestment  are  also  there  the 
tunic  (shabig)  and  the  toga  (jiilon).  The  shabig 
is  white,  adorned  with  lace,  —  except  in  the  ease 
of  deacons  and  choir-boys,  —  and  held  together 
around  the  waist  by  a  sash  embroidered  with  gold. 
The  pilon  has  the  form  of  the  paladainentinn,  and 
is  black,  or,  in  the  case  of  bishops  and  catholicos, 
violet.  When  mass  is  said,  all  the  clergy,  from 
the  priest  upwards,  wear  the  shartshar  (a  more  or 
less  richly  ornamented  mantle,  of  different  colors, 
open  in  front,  and  falling  down  in  ample  folds) 
and  the  anztroz  (a  handkerchief  of  fine  white 
linen,  for  use  at  the  three  ablutions).  On  the  head 
the  priests  and  the  doctors  of  theology  wear  the 
sachaward,  of  the  form  of  a  crown,  and  made  of 
pasteboard,  covered  with  silk  and  gold;  and  the 
bishops  and  the  catholicos  wear  the  talc,  —  a  mag- 
nificent and  very  costly  specimen  of  the  mitre. 
The  bishop's  staff  reaches  a  little  above  his  head, 
and  is  made  of  ivory,  gold,  silver,  or  ebony :  it 
ends  in  a  serpent,  referring  to  the  serpent  raised 
by  Jloses  in  the  desert.  During  service  the  shoes 
are  often  taken  off,  and  replaced  by  a  peculiar 
kind  of  slippers.  On  Maundy-Thursday  all  eccle- 
siastical vestments  are  white ;  and  during  "  the 
night  of  weeping  and  howling,"  "  the  night  of 
darkness,"  the  whole  church  is  covered  with  black, 
and  kept  dark,  one  single  lamp  being  lighted  in 
front  of  the  crucifix  on  the  altar;  also,  the  priests 
are  clad  in  black,  and  service  is  celebrated  in  a 
peculiar,  lachrymose  manner.  On  solemn  occa- 
sions the  catholicos  wears  a  great  star  of  diamonds 
on  his  forehead. 

The  Roman-Catholic  priest  wears  over  the  alba 
the  casula.  The  alb,  the  old  tunic,  the  Creek 
slicliurion,  is  white,  and  made  of  linen  :  silk  of 
various  colors,  embroideries,  laces,  and  other  or- 
naments, which  were  lavishly  employed  in  the 
middle  ages,  have  gone  out  of  use.  Tt  is  held 
together  around  with  a  belt  (cingulum),  which 
now  generally  has  the  form  of  a  plain  string- 
while  in  the  middle  ages  it  often  appeared  as 
a  broad  sash,  on  whicli  inscriptions  were  em- 
broidered. The  casula  corresponds  to  the.  Creek 
phelonion,  and  is,  if  possible,  a  still  worse  dis- 
figuration of  the  old  toga.  Overloaded  with 
heavy  embroideries  of  gold,  and  ornaments  of 
precious  stones,  the  free  and  flowing  folds  of  the 
toga  gradually  shrunk  into  that  box-like,  or  coffin- 
like  shape  which  the  casula  now  presents,  and 
which  already  Rhabanus  Maums  noticed,  pami 
casa.     Its  color  is  different,  —  white  for  the  festi- 


vals of  the  Virgin,  Christmas,  Epiphany,  Easter; 
red  for  the  festivals  of  the  Apostles  and  the 
IMaityrs;  black  in  Lent,  etc.  The  manipulum,  a 
small  white  band  around  the  wrist,  was,  like  the 
Creek  omrion,  originally  a  plain  handkerchief 
with  which  the  priest  wiped  the  mouth  of  the 
communicants.  The  hat  (bircllitm)  is  three-cor- 
nered in  Italy,  four-cornered  in  Spain,  France, 
and  Germany.  The  red  hat  of  the  cardinals 
(pileus)  was  introduced  by  Innocent  IV.  in  lL'15. 
The  mitra,  tiara,  ptdlium,  and  other  details  of  the 
\estments  of  the  Roman-Catholic  Church  will  be 
found  described  in  special  articles,  their  form  and 
their  history  :  we  only  add,  that  each  piece  of  gar- 
ment is  put  on  with  a  special  prayer,  and  that  a 
number  of  Roman-Catholic  writers,  from  Alcuin 
to  the  present  day,  have  attempted  to  imbue  them 
with  a  special  mystical  signification.  The  wildest 
of  these  niystagoges  is,  no  doubt,  Durandus,  Bish- 
op of  Meaux,  in  his  Rationale  Dirinorum  Ojficiorum 
(thirteenth  century). 

As  many  of  the  vestments  of  the  Roman- 
Catholic  Church  are  most  closely  connected  with 
the  service  of  the  mass,  it  was  quite  natural  that 
the  Reformation  should  cause  considerable  changes 
to  be  introduced.  Luther's  ideas  are  strikingly 
expressed  in  his  letter  of  Dec.  4,  1530,  to  Georg 
Buchholzer,  provost  of  Berlin,  the  pith  of  which 
is,  If  the  elector  will  allow  you  to  preach  the 
pure  faith,  you  may  do  it  in  frock-coat  or  gown, 
just  as  it  pleases  him  best;  and,  "If  he  is  not 
satisfied  with  one  gown,  you  may  put  on  two  or 
three."  Zwingli,  offended  at  the  worldliness  and 
vanity  which  found  expression  in  the  costume  of 
the  Roman-Catholic  clergy,  was  more  severe.  See 
his  IJslet/en  and  grand  der  Scldussreden  oder  art i  1,(1, 
1 5i'3.  Nevertheless,  the  Lutheran  Church  taking 
the  doctor-coat  of  Luther,  and  the  Trench- 
Reformed  Church,  the  robe  de  Calvin,  for  their 
models,  the  differences  between  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal costumes  of  those  two  branches  of  the  Evan- 
gelical Church  became  very  slight.  The  Church 
of  England,  with  its  cassock,  rochet,  surplice, 
stole,  and  cappe,  kept  in  this  respect,  as  in  several 
others,  a  little  nearer  to  the  Church  of  Rome; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  English  Dissenters 
often  abrogated  ecclesiastical  vestments  alto- 
gether. [See  the  interesting  essay  on  "  Ecclesi- 
astical Vestments,"  in  A.  P.  Stanley's  Christian 
Institutions,  New  York,  1881.]  u.  BUNZ. 

VESTRY  (restiarium,  sacrislia,  secretarium)  was 
the  name  of  an  apartment  in  the  ancient  church- 
building,  destined  to  receive  not  only  the  vest- 
ments of  the  officiating  clergy,  but  also  the  sacred 
vessels  and  other  treasures  of  the  church.  That 
the  vestry  often  was  of  considerable  size  may  be 
inferred  from  the  fact  that  it  was  often  used  as  an 
assembly-room  for  provincial  synods.  Thus  the 
third,  fourth,  and  fifth  councils  of  Carthage,  and 
the  synod  of  Aries,  are  stated  to  have  been  held 
i"»  srrrelitrio  ecclt'sia.'.  Hence  the  modern  word  in 
the  Episcopal  Church  ;  a  vestry  meaning  an  assem- 
bly of  all  parishioners  for  the  discussion  of  the  af- 
fairs of  the  parish,  regardless  of  the  place  in  which 
the  assembly  convenes.  The  officers  who  manage 
the  parochial  affairs  are  called  the  "  vestry-board." 

VIA  DOLOROSA.     See  Jerusalem. 

VIATICUM,  from  the  Latin  via  ("a  way"),  is 
used  in  classical  language  generally  as  provision 
for  a  journey,  but  is  by  the  Fathers,  by  medieval 
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theologians,  and  also  by  modern  writers,  applied 
specially  to  the  Eucharist  when  administered  to  a 
dying  person  as  the  due  provision  for  his  journey 
through  death.  The  Council  of  Mcsea  (325),  in 
its  can.,  xiii.,  forbade  the  priest  to  withhold  the 
Eucharist  from  any  dying  man  who  wished  for  it, 
even  if  he  were  an  apostate  or  a  parricide  ;  and  in 
that  connection  it  designates  the  Eucharist  as  the 
viaticum,  itj>6Siov. 

VICAR  (vicarius),  generally  one  qui  alterius  vices 
ar/it  ("who  plays  another  man's  part"),  more  spe- 
cially the  substitute  of  an  officer,  secular  or  eccle- 
siastical. The  whole  subject  of  vicars,  vicarages, 
vicariates,  etc.,  received  a  very  elaborate  develop- 
ment in  the  Roman-Catholic  Church.  The  head 
of  the  church  is  Christ:  but  Christ  appointed  St. 
Peter  his  vicar,  and  through  St.  Peter  the  vicari- 
ate was  forever  conferred  on  the  bishop  of  Rome, 
who  calls  himself  vicarius  S.  Petri,  vicarius  Cliristi, 
vires  Dei  gerens  in  terns,  and  is  so  called  by  others, 
for  instance,  in  the  confession  of  the  Council  of 
Trent.  Then,  again,  the  Pope  has  his  vicars  (vica- 
rii  Aposlolicce  sclts) ;  first,  in  a  general  way,  all 
patriarchs,  primates,  archbishops,  and  bishops ; 
then,  in  a  more  restricted  sense,  the  Roman  curia ; 
and  finally,  in  the  narrowest  but  most  proper 
sense,  the  papal  legates,  nuncios,  and  missionary 
superintendents.  And  as  the  Pope  has  his  vicars, 
so  have  the  archbishops  and  bishops,  coadjutors 
(vicarii  in,  ponlificalibus),  vicar-generals  (vicar ii  in 
juvistlictinrte),  and  officials  (vicarii  foranei),  not  to 
speak  of  the  capelluni,  members  of  the  chapters, 
of  whom  the  grand  vicar  (summus  vicarius  domini, 
or  summi  alturis  vicarius)  played  a  conspicuous 
part  in  the  interval  between  the  death  of  a  bishop 
and  the  election  of  his  successor.  Finally,  the 
priests  or  parsons  themselves  had  their  vicars 
(vicarii  parochiales) ,  and  these  were  either  vicarii 
perpetui,  or  vicarii  lemporales,  according  as  the  par- 
son was  perpetually  or  temporarily  disabled.  See 
the  various  commentators  on  the  Decretals,  i.,  28, 
De  officii)  vicarii.  H.  F.  JACOBSON. 

VICAR,  Apostolic,  General.     Sec  above. 

VICARIOUS  ATONEMENT.  See  Atone- 
ment. 

VICELIN,  the  apostle  of  Ilolstein,  b.  at  Quern- 
heim,  a  village  on  the  Weser,  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  eleventh  century;  d.  at  Aldenburg,  Dec.  12, 
llol.  Educated  in  the  school  of  Paderborn,  he 
was  appointed  teacher  in  the  school  of  Bremen, 
and  brought  it  into  a  nourishing  condition,  1  >ut  left 
it  again,  and  went  to  Paris,  where  he  studied  for 
three  years  under  Anselm.  After  his  return  from 
Paris,  he  began  to  prepare  himself  for  mission- 
ary work  among  the  Pagan  "Wends  of  Northern 
Germany ;  and,  having  been  ordained  a  priest,  lie 
repaired,  together  with  Rudolf  of  Hildesheim,  and 
Ludolf  of  Verden,  to  Henry,  king  of  the  Obotrites. 
Christianity  had  previously  been  preached  among 
the  Obotrites  settled  in  Mecklenburg,  and  living 
also  in  Ilolstein,  but  not  with  permanent  success. 
Relapses  into  Paganism  had  taken  place,  and  were 
always  accompanied  with  violent  outbreaks  of  cru- 
elty and  ferocity.  Henry  was  a  zealous  Christian, 
and  received  Vicelin  well;  but  he  died  in  the 
same  year  (1126),  and  Vicelin  was  compelled  to 
return  to  Bremen.  Shortly  after,  however,  the 
inhabitants  of  Faldera,  the  present  Neumunster, 
in  Holstein,  invited  him  to  settle  among  them. 
His  labor  in  that  place  was  so  successful,  that  the 


emperor  Lothair  was  induced  to  come  to  his  aid. 
In  llol  the  fortress  Segeberg  was  built;  and, 
under  its  protection,  a  church  was  erected,  and  a 
monastery  built  in  the  city.  Meanwhile  new  as- 
pects of  successful  missionary  labor  among  the 
Obotrites  of  Mecklenburg  were  opened  up,  when 
Henry,  the  Lion  of  Saxony,  began  to  interfere  in 
the  affairs  of  the  country,  and  gained  ascendency 
over  the  Pagan  Niclot.  The  bishopric  of  Alden- 
burg was  re-established ;  and  in  1149  Vicelin  was 
consecrated  bishop.  His  health  failed  him,  how- 
ever, and  the  last  years  of  his  life  he  spent  in 
retirement.  See  the  Chronicles  by  Helmold,  Adam 
of  Bremen,  Saxo  Grammaticus,  and  Hefftek  : 
Der  Weltkampf  iter  Deutschen  und  Sloven,  Ham- 
burg, 1847.  G.  H.  KLIPPEL. 

VICTOR  is  the  name  of  three  popes  and  two 
antipopes.  —  Victor  I.  (185-107  according  to  Pagi, 
Bit  viariuin  Paparum  Ilvin.,  I.,  but,  according  to 
others,  187-20(1)  occupied  the  papal  chair  between 
Eleutherus  and  Zephyrinus.  He  was  an  African 
by  birth,  and  a  rash  and  hot-headed  man,  as  his 
interference  in  the  Paschal  controversy  showed. 
In  a  letter  addressed  to  Polycrates,  the  successor 
of  Polycarp,  he  threatened  with  excommunica- 
tion all  those  Oriental  bishops  who  would  not 
adopt  the  Roman  computation  of  the  Easter  festi- 
val. The  harshness  of  this  measure,  however, 
was  condemned  by  many  Western  bishops  who 
held  the  same  views  as  Victor;  among  others  by 
Iremeus,  whose  letter  to  Victor  has  been  preserved 
by  Eusebius:  Hist.  Eccl.,  V.  24.  He  was  at  last 
prevailed  upon  to  recall'  the  letter.  Theodotus 
the  tanner,  the  famous  Monarchian  leader,  he 
excommunicated;  but  his  adherents  formed  a 
party,  the  Theodotians,  which  lived  on  for  a  long 
time  in  Rome.  [The  spurious  decrees  which  have 
been  ascribed  to  him  are  enumerated  in  Jaffe : 
Retjesta,  edited  by  Wattenbach,  Berlin,  1S82.] — 
Victor  II.  (1055-57)  was  bishop  of  Eichstiidt 
before  his  elevation  to  the  papal  see,  a  relative  and 
intimate  friend  of  Henry  III.  :  his  true  name  was 
Gebhard.  According  to  Leo  of  Ostia  (Chronic. 
Casinense,  ii.  89)  it  was  Hildebrand  who  carried 
through  his  election,  and,  if  so,  it  must  have  been 
Hildebrand's  idea  to  produce  a  split  in  the  impe- 
rial camp,  and  gain  over  to  the  side  of  the  reform 
party  one  of  the  most  determined  opponents  of 
the  measures  of  Leo  IX.  The  experiment  succeed- 
ed. In  his  short  reign,  Victor  held  one  council 
in  Italy  (Florence),  and  three  in  France  (Lyons, 
Lisieux,  Toulouse),  against  the  two  great  weak- 
nesses of  the  church,  —  simony  and  the  marriage 
of  the  priests.  The  sources  to  his  history  are 
found  in  Watteiuch  :  Ponlif.  Roman.  Vila;.  See 
also  Hoefleii  :  Die  deulsche  Piipste,  Leipzig,  1839. 
—  Victor  III.  (1086-87)  was  abbot  of  Monte  Casino 
when  the  dying  Gregory  VII.  designated  him  as 
the  most  worthy  to  succeed  him.  It  was  nearly 
a  whole  year,  however,  before  Victor  consented 
to  accept  the  election  by  the  cardinals,  and  his 
energetic  reign,  carried  on  completely  in  the  spirit 
of  his  great  predecessor,  lasted  only  half  a  year. 
See  the  continuation,  by  Petrus  Diaconus,  of  the 
Citron.  Casinense,  by  Leo  of  Ostia.  —  Victor  IV. 
was  the  name  assumed  by  two  antipopes  in  the 
twelfth  century  ;  first  by  Cardinal  Gregory  Conti 
(1138),  who,  however,  was  overthrown  by  Inno- 
cent II.,  through  the  exertions  of  Bernard  of 
Clairveaux,  after  the  lapse  of  two  months  ;  and 
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then  by  Cardinal  Odavianus,  who  was  elected  in 
1159  by  the  Ghibelline  party  and  Frederic  P.arba- 
rossa,  and  maintained  himself  till  his  death  at 
Lucca,  in  1161,  but  never  equalled  his  rival,  Alex- 
ander III.,  cither  in  actual  power  or  in  moral 
influence.  See  IIkuth::  Alt xantler  III.,  2d  ed., 
Leipzig',  lSG0-(;  t,  3  vols.  zockler. 

VICTOR,  Claudius  Marius,  also  called  Victo- 
rinus,  was  a  pocl  and  rhetorician;  lived  at  Mar- 
seilles in  the  first  half  of  (he  lii'th  century,  and 
wrote,  in  hexameters,  a  Commentary  on  Genesis 
and  an  Epislolam  ml  Saloniom  in  Ahhalem  de  j„  r- 
versis  ivltilis  star  nioribus,  found  in  Bibl.  Max.  Pair., 
Lyons,  tome  V1I1. 

VICTOR,  Bishop  of  Antioch.  was  a  contempo- 
rary of  Chrysostom,  and  wrote  a  Commentary  on 
the  Gospel  of  Mark  (Mb.  Pair.  Mux.,  Lyons, 
tome  IV,),  in  which  he  defended  the  view' that 
the  Christian  was  perfectly  at  liberty  to  observe 
or  not  to  observe  the  fasts. 

VICTOR,  Bishop  of  Capua,  d.  about  oil;  is 
generally  considered  the  first  Latin  attend  writer, 
lie  wrote  Dc  cyclo  1'asehali,  of  which  only  a  few 
fragments  have  been  preserved  by  Bede  (Scholia 
i-ettrum  patrum),  and  a  Latin  translation  of  Am- 
monius  Alexandriuus :  Harmonia  Evangeliorum, 
Cologne,  1532. 

VICTOR,  Bishop  of  Cartenna,  flourished  in  the 
middle  of  the  fifth  century,  and  wrote  Adversiis 
Arianos  ad  Gensericum,  De  jneniOnlia  publico,  and 
several  other  works,  most  of  which,  however,  are 
lost 

VICTOR,  Bishop  of  Tununa,  d.  about  566;  suf- 
fered imprisonment  and  exile  because  he  opposed 
the  condemnation  by  Justinian  of  the  so-called 
"Three  Chapters."  lie  wrote  a  Chronicle,  of 
which  the  part  treating  the  period  between  141 
and  165  has  come  down  to  us,  edited  by  Scaliger, 
in  Thesaurus  Temporum  Eusibii,  Amsterdam,  105S, 
T.  II.,  and  by  Basnage,  in  Thesaurus  Monumen- 
torum  Eceles.,  Antwerp,  1725,  T.  I. 

VICTOR  (Vitensis),  Bishop  of  Vita,  not,  as  it  is 
often  said,  of  Utica;  wrote  a  Historia persecutionis 
Africanoz  sub  Genserieo  el.  Hunnerico,  edited  by 
Ruin-art,  in  his  Historia  persecutionis  Vandalicce, 
Paris,  1601,  Venice,  1732,  and  recently  by  M.  Pet- 
sciiexk;,  Vienna,  l^Sl. 

VICTORINUS  (/'*«»««'.<),  Bishop  of  Pet- 
tau,  a  city  of  Panonia,  on  the  Drave,  in  the  pres- 
ent Stvria,  and  not,  as  stated  by  Baronius  and 
others,  Bishop  of  Poitiers;  flourished  about  200. 
According  to  Cassiodorus  ami  Jerome,  he  was  a 
Greek  by  birth,  understood  Greek  better  than 
Latin,  and  taught  rhetoric  before  he  became  a 
bi-liop.  A  fragment  of  his  lie  I'tihrleo  uiuiuli  is 
still  extant,  and  has  been  edited  by  Cave;  but  his 
other  writings  have  perished.  The  Commentary 
on  the  Revelation  ascribed  to  him,  and  found  in 
Max.  Bib.  Pair  urn,  Lyons,  1677,  T.  III.,  is  by  some 
considered  spurious,  because  it  rejects  the  chili- 
astic  views  of  Cerinthus,  which,  according  to  Je- 
rome, Victorinus  held.  Others,  however,  consider 
the  passages  in  question  to  be  interpolations.  See 
Lupin:  Nouvelle  Bihlio/hix/ue,  Paris,  1093,  T.  I.; 
and  Cave:  Historia  literana,  Geneva,  1603. 

VICTRICIUS,  St.,  was  a  soldier,  and  subjected 
to  fearful  tortures  by  his  Pagan  commander  when 
he  wanted  to  leave  the  army,  and  become  a  Chris- 
tian, but  was  miraculously  liberated,  and  became 
bishop  of  Rouen  in  380  or  390.     He  undertook 


some  missionary-work  in  Ilainaut  (Belgium)  and 
went  in  301  to  Kngland,  on  account  of  the  troubles 
caused  there  by  the  Pelagians.  But  his  own 
orthodoxy  became  suspected,  and  he  had  to  go 
to  Hume  in  order  to  vindicate  himself  before 
Innocent  I.  He  left  a  work,  De  '.mule  Sanctorum, 
edited  by  Lebenf,  Paris,  1730.  He  is  commemo- 
rated on  Aug.  7. 

VIENNE,  one  of  the  oldest  cities  of  France,  and 
the  cradle  of  the  Church  of  Gaul;  stands  on  the 
Gere,  near  its  influx  in  the  Rhone,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Iscre,  and  has  been  the  seat  of  a  num- 
ber of  councils,  —  the  first  in  171,  the  last  in  1557, 
—  most  of  which,  however,  are.  only  of  slight  inter- 
est. ( >ne  of  1112  cancelled  the  agreement  of  1111 
between  Pascal  II.  and  Henry  V.,  according  to 
which  the  Pope  conceded  the  right  of  investiture 
to  the  emperor.  (See  IIarduin  :  Aria  <  'oncilior., 
T.  VI.  pars  ii.  ;  Man  si  :  Condi.  Coll..  T.  XXI.) 
Another,  of  1199,  executed  the  ban  which  Inno- 
cent III.  had  laid  on  Philippe  Auguste  for  having 
repudiated  his  wife,  Iugiliorg.  (See  IIarduin, 
I.e.,  and  IIaxm,  T.  XXII.)  The  most  important, 
however,  was  that  convened  by  Clement  V.,  and 
generally  recognized  as  the  fifteenth  oecumenical 
council.  It  was  opened  Oct.  16,  1311,  attended 
by  a  hundred  and  fourteen,  or,  according  to  an- 
other report,  by  three  hundred  bishops,  and  closed 
May  0,  1312.  The  principal  business  transacted 
was  the  dissolution  of  the  order  of  the  Templars, 
besides  a  number  of  decrees,  doctrinal  and  disci- 
plinary, against  Juan  de  Oliva,  the  Pratricelles, 
the  Dolcinists,  the  Beghards,  etc.  See  Harduin, 
T.  VII.,  and  Clauent'inarum,  Lib.  III.  Til.  16,  de 
reliquiis.  NEUDECKER. 

VIGILANTIUS,  b.  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
fourth  century,  at  Calagurris,  a,  village  in  south- 
western Gaul,  probably  the  present  Casere  in 
Commengos ;  was  ordained  a  presbyter  at  Barce- 
lona iu  395,  and  went  then  to  Jerusalem,  carrying 
with  him  a  letter  of  recommendation  from  Pauli- 
nus  of  Xola  to  Jerome.  The  visit  to  the  East,  How- 
ever, seems  to  have  made  a  similar  impression  on 
Vigilantius  as  the  visit  to  Rome  made  on  Luther. 
He  and  Jerome  soon  fell  out;  and  the  sixty-first 
letter  of  Jerome  is  evidently  an  answer  to  an 
attack  made  upon  him  by  Vigilantius,  perhaps 
during  the  latter's  stay  in  Alexandria.  Some 
lime  after  his  retain  to  his  native  country,  Vigi- 
lantius was  denounced  to  Jerome  by  the  presby- 
ter Riparius  as  a  teacher  of  unsound  doctrines. 
Jerome  answered,  and  finally  he  wrote  his  essay, 
<  'antra  Vigilantimu.  It  is  not  possible,  from  the 
quotations  of  Jerome,  to  form  a  complete  concep- 
tion of  the  theological  system  of  Vigilantius;  but 
its  general  tendency  is  perfectly  clear,  and  of  such 
a  character  as  to  give  a  satisfactory  explanation 
of  the  conflict  between  him  and  Jerome,  for  it  is 
an  energetic  protest  against  that  whole  develop- 
ment which  is  represented  by  Jerome.  Vigilan- 
tius attacked  the  worship  of  the  martyrs  and  their 
relics  on  doctrinal  grounds:  it  seemed  to  him  to 
be  a  relapse  into  Paganism.  And  he  attacked 
monasticism  on  moral  grounds:  the  flight  from 
the  world  is  not  i  victory  over  the  world.  He 
was  especially  severe  upon  the  celibacy  of  the 
priests,  on  their  vows  of  poverty,  etc.,  and  re- 
jected altogether  the  idea  of  a  higher  morality 
for  the  monks  and  the  clergy,  and  a  lower  for 
people  of  the  world.       The  sources  are,  besides 
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the  above  writings  of  Jerome,  Gennadius  :  De 
script,  eccles.,  35,  and  the  letter  of  Paulinus. 
See  also  Lindner  :  De  Joviano  el  Vigilantio,  Leip- 
zig-, 1840.  H.  SCHMIDT. 

VIGILIUS  (Pope  540-555)  was  a  Pvoman  by 
birth,  and  deacon  during  the  reign  of  Agapetus, 
whom  in  536  he  accompanied  to  Constantinople. 
Ambitious  and  grasping,  but  without  talent,  or 
courage  to  realize  his  aspirations,  he  fell  a  prey 
to  the  intrigues  of  the  Byzantine  court.  When 
Agapetus  died,  in  Constantinople,  he  was  appoint- 
ed his  successor,  but  on  the  secret  condition  that 
he  should  support  the  emperor's  scheme  for  the 
reconciliation  of  the  Monophysites  with  the  or- 
thodox Church.  On  his  arrival  at  Rome,  how- 
ever, he  found  the  see  already  occupied  by  one 
Silverius ;  but,  in  accordance  with  the  bargain  he 
had  made  with  the  emperor,  Belisarius  came  to 
his  aid,  and  .Silverius  was  removed,  partly  by 
intrigues,  partly  by  violence.  Vigilius  was  not 
so  prompt  in  fulfilling  his  part  of  the  bargain. 
He  wrote  a  letter  to  the  three  deposed  Monophy- 
site  patriarchs  of  the  East,  —  Theodosius  of  Alex- 
andria, Anthimus  of  Constantinople,  and  Severus 
of  Antioch,  —  in  which  he  professed  perfect  agree- 
ment with  their  faith.  But  he  demanded  that 
the  letter  should  be  kept  a  secret,  on  the  plea 
that  he  was  able  to  do  more  for  the  Monophysite 
cause  when  he  preserved  the  appearance  of  being 
in  agreement  with  the  synod  of  Chalcedon.  Mean- 
while the  emperor  had  been  persuaded  that  a  con- 
demnation of  the  three  principal  representatives 
of  the  Nestorian  view  —  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia, 
Theodoret  of  Cyrus,  and  Ibas — would  silence  all 
the  objections  of  the  Monophysites  to  the  synod 
of  Chalcedon;  and  he  consequently  issued  an  edict 
to  that  end.  But  the  edict  met  with  resistance 
even  in  the  East;  and  in  the  West  it  was  gener- 
ally condemned,  the  African  Church  taking  the 
lead  of  the  opposition.  The  emperor  demanded 
of  Vigilius  that  he  should  subscribe  the  edict, 
and  Vigilius  dared  not.  For  three  years  he  suc- 
ceeded in  escaping  the  dilemma  by  prevarications 
and  subterfuges  of  all  kinds.  But  in  517  he  was 
peremptorily  summoned  to  Constantinople.  Synod 
after  synod  was  convened,  but  the  African  bishops 
and  the  'Western  bishops  in  general  continued  to 
resist.  Finally  the  Council  of  Constantinople, 
chiefly  composed  of  Oriental  bishops,  proved  pliant,- 
and  the  imperial  edict  was  formally  accepted  by 
the  Church.  Vigilius  first  tried  his  old  game, — 
writing  a  judication  in  favor  of  the  edict,  but 
demanding  that  the  document  should  be  kept  a 
secret.  Pressed  hard  by  the  court,  he  fled  from 
Constantinople ;  and  from  Chalcedon  he  issued  a 
formal  protest,  the  so-called  constitutum,  against 
the  decrees  of  the  synod  of  Constantinople.  But 
he  was  too  much  frightened  by  the  wrath  of  the 
emperor,  and  too  anxious  to  return  to  his  see,  to 
hold  out  to  the  end.  Tn  550  he  publicly  retracted, 
and  accepted  the  Constantinopolitan  decrees,  in 
order  to  be  allowed  to  return  to  Rome.  He  died 
at  Syracuse,  however,  on  the  wav  home.  The 
sources  are  (besides  the  Liher pmiti/imlisby  Anas- 
tasius,  and  the  pertinent  acts  in  Mansi  :  Concil. 
Coll.,  vol.  ix.)  the  Brevianum,  by  Liberate,  the 
Chromam,  by  Victor  of  Tunnunum,  and  the  Pro 
aeji-.nstone  trium  capitulorum,  by  Facundus  of  Her- 
miane^  all  three  found  in  Galland :  Bibl.,  vols. 

H.  SCHMIDT. 
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VIGILIUS  THE  DEACON,  a  native  of  Gaul, 
flourished,  according  to  Gennadius  (51),  in  the 
first  half  of  the  fifth  century,  and  wrote  a  monas- 
tic rule,  which  has  been  published  by  Holstenius 
(Codex  Rerjul.,  i.)  and  Migne  (Pair.  Latin.,  vol.  50). 

VIGILIUS,  Bishop  of  Tapsus,  a  city  in  the 
African  province  of  Byzacene,  is  the  author  of 
several  celebrated  works  against  Eutychianism 
and  Arianism.  Of  his  personal  life  only  one 
single  fact  is  known  to  us :  he  was  present  at 
the  synod  convened  at  Carthage  in  484  by  Hune- 
ric,  the  king  of  the  Vandals.  (See  Victor  Vi- 
texsis  :  De  perseculione  Vandaiica,  iv.)  His 
principal  work,  and  the  only  one  published  over 
his  name,  is  the  Five  Books  against  Eutyches, 
which,  however,  when  first  printed  (by  Churrerus, 
Tiibing.,  1528),  was  ascribed  to  Vigilius  of  Trent. 
From  this  work  an  inference  may  be  drawn  with 
respect  to  the  authorship  of  the  Disputation  be- 
tween Athanasius,  Photinus,  Sabellius,  and  Arius, 
formerly  ascribed  to  Athanasius ;  and  from  that, 
again,  an  inference  may  be  drawn  with  respect  to 
the  authorship  of  the  Polemics  against  Marivad, 
and  the  Twelve  Books  on  the  Trinity,  both  of 
which  were  published  under  the  pseudonyme  of 
Idacius  Claims.  The  first  to  bring  light  into  this 
somewhat  obscure  and  confused  subject  was  the 
Jesuit  Chiflietius,  in  his  edition  of  the  works  of 
Vigilius,  Dijon,  1664:  they  are  also  found  in  the 
Bibl.  Mux.  Patr.,  vols.  iv.  and  viii.  The  original 
value  of  these  works  is  not  great,  but  as  a  pole- 
mist  the  author  was  certainly  one  of  the  most 
prominent  writers  of  his  age.  H.  SCHMIDT. 

VIGILIUS,  Bishop  of  Trent,  is  first  mentioned 
by  Gennadius  (37)  as  author  of  In  laud  em  marty- 
rum,  and  a  letter  on  the  great  exploits  of  the  mar- 
tyrs of  his  age.  As  the  former  work  is  dedicated 
to  Simplicianus,  the  successor  of  Ambrosius,  the 
author  must  have  lived  at  the  end  of  the  fourth, 
or  the  beginning  of  the  fifth,  century,  and  cannot 
possibly  be  the  author  of  the  Five  Books  against 
Eutyches,  formerly  ascribed  to  him.  According 
to  legend,  he  suffered  martyrdom  in  400  or  405. 
See  Act.  Sanct.,  June  26. 

VIGILS  (vigil ice,  pernoctationes,  navvvxifos)  de- 
notes',  in  the  Roman-Catholic  Church,  a  kind 
of  preparatory  service,  consisting  of  processions, 
prayers,  singing,  and  recitals,  celebrated  on  the 
eve  before  a  great  church-festival.  Originally 
the  name  was  applied  to  the  common  nightly  meet- 
ings of  the  Christians  during  the  period  of  per- 
secution; but  as  those  meetings  were  continued 
after  the  persecutions  had  ceased,  —  partly  as  an 
imitation  of  the  Jewish  sabbath,  which  begins  at 
sunset ;  partly  as  an  imitation  of  certain  noctur- 
nal Pagan  festivals, — the  name  was  also  retained. 
In  the  second  century  the  vigils  of  Easter  and 
Pentecost  were  considered  specially  holy;  the 
former,  because  the  coming  of  Christ  to  judge 
the  world  was  expected  to  take  place  at  that 
date ;  the  latter  on  account  of  the  communication 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  through  baptism.  In  the 
fourth  and  fifth  centuries  the  Easter-vigils  were 
considered  the  most  appropriate  term  for  baptism, 
communion,  and  ordination.  The  vigils  were  at 
that  time  celebrated  with  great  magnificence ; 
but  they  gave  occasion  to  so  great  scandals,  that 
it  was  found  necessary  to  exclude  women  alto- 
gether from  them.  They  were,  therefore,  vehe- 
mently attacked,  for  instance  by  Vigilantius,  and 
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the  time  of  their. celebration  was  changed  from 
evening  to  forenoon,  or  they  were  transformed 
into  simple  fasts.  Easier-vigils,  however,  and 
Christmas-vigils,  were  still  retained.  [See  ISing- 
ham:  Anliq.,  XIII.  ix.  4.]  neudeckeii. 

VIGNOLLES,  Alphonse  de,  )>.  at  Aubais  in  Lan- 
guedoe,  (Vt.  29,  1019  ;  d.  in  Berlin,  July  2  I,  17-14. 
He  studied  theology  at  Saumur  and  Oxford,  and 
was  in  1077  appointed  pastor  of  Aubais,  and, 
shortly  after,  of  Caviar.  Expelled  from  France 
by  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  (1081), 
he  went  first  to  S\\  itzerland,  and  thence  to  Prussia, 
where  he  was  appointed  pastor  of  the  Reformed 
Church  at  Halle.  In  1701  he  was  called  to  Berlin, 
and  was  made  a  member  of  the  newly  founded 
academy  of  science,  of  whose  mathematical  divis- 
ion he  became  director  in  1727.  His  Chronoloqie 
de  I'ltisloire  sainle,  Berlin,  1738,  2  vols,  in  quarto, 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  whole  learned  world. 
Less  successful  was  his  edition  of  Lenfant's  LHs- 
toire  de  la  Papcsse  Jeanne,  The  Hague,  1720,  with 
notes  and  additions,  in  which  he  "defended  that 
blundering  legend  as  an  historical  fact. 

VILLEGAGNON,  Nicholas  Durand  de,  b.  about 
1510;  d.  in  1571;  the  leader  and  the  betrayer  of 
the  first  missionary  attempt  of  the  Reformed 
church.  He  descended  from  a  noble  family  in 
Brittany;  was  educated  for  the  navy;  distin- 
guished himself  in  1541  in  the  campaign  which 
Charles  V.  made  to  Algeria;  brought  in  1548  the 
young  Scotch  queen  to  France  in  spite  of  the 
exertions  of  the  English  fleet  to  prevent  it;  took 
part  in  1550  in  the  defence  of  Malta,  and  was 
made  a  knight  of  the  order,  etc.  As  vice-admiral 
of  Brittany  he  fell  out  with  the  governor  of  the 
province,  who  was  favored  by  the  king.  His  posi- 
tion became  difficult ;  and  the  glowing  descrip- 
tions of  South  America  which  at  that  time  circu- 
lated in  Europe  induced  him  to  leave  France,  and 
try  to  found  a  colony  in  South  America.  But 
he  knew  that  he  could  obtain  the  king's  support 
only  through  the  influence  of  Admiral  Coligny ; 
and  that  he  secured  by  declaring  in  favor  of  the 
Reformation,  and  pretending  that  the  colony 
should  be  a  place  of  refuge  to  the  Reformed  faith. 
July  15,  1555,  he  left  Havre  ;  and  in  November  he 
arrived  at  the  Bay  of  Guanabara.  On  an  island  in 
the  bay,  where  now  stands  the  city  of  liio  de  Ja- 
neiro, he  built  a  fort,  which  he  called  "  Coligny;  " 
and,  in  spite  of  many  difficulties,  the  colony  seemed 
to  prosper.  Not  %nly  Coligny,  but  also  Calvin, 
took  an  interest  in  the  undertaking;  and  in  1557 
a  new  lot  of  emigrants  arrived.  1  )issensions,  how- 
ever, soon  arose  between  the  pastors  from  Geneva 
and  a  young  pastor,  Cointa,  who  had  been  edu- 
cated in  the  Sorbonne.  Cointa  insisted  that  the 
Lord's  Supper  should  be  administered  with  the 
admixture  of  water,  with  the  sacerdotal  robe,  etc.; 
and  Villegagnon  sirpported  him.  An  embassy  was 
sent  to  Europe  to  lay  the  case  before  the  whole 
Reformed  Church.  But  new  dissensions  arose. 
Under  the  influence  of  the  displeasure  which  his 
undertaking  had  caused  among  the  powerful 
Romanist  party  at  the  French  court,  Villegagnon 
completely  relapsed  into  Romanism,  and  actually 
endeavored  to  convert  the  colony.  He  not  only 
abrogated  the  existing  church-establishment,  or- 
ganized on  the  model  of  Geneva,  but  he  forbade 
the  colonists  to  meet  in  private  for  prayer,  and 
inflicted  the  most  cruel  punishments  on  the  diso- 


bedient. Several  were  executed.  The  result  wa 
the  speedy  dissolution  of  the  colony,  though  mis 
sionary  work  had  already  begun  among  the  native 
along  the  Brazilian  coast.  Some  of  the  colonist 
returned  to  Kurope  :  others  were  scattered  ove 
South  America.  Villegagnon  himself  returned  t< 
France,  and  made  several  attempts  at  attracting 
attention  ;  but  he  was  generally  considered  in 
sane,  and  died  miserably  in  one  of  the  houses  o 
his  order.  See  Jean  de  Lery  :  Hist,  d'un  coyag* 
fail  en  la  Icrre  du  ISn'sil,  Gen.,  1578,  and  the  arts 
"  Durand,"  "  Lery,"  "  Chartier,"  and  "  Richer,"  ii 
La  France  Protestante.  THELEMANN. 

VILLERS,  Charles  Francois  Dominique  de,  b 
at  Belchen  in  Lorraine,  Nov.  4,  1704 ;  d.  at  Got 
tingen,  Feb.  20,  1815.  He  was  educated  in  the 
military  schools  of  Metz,  and  entered  the  anrn 
in  1782,  but  studied  at  the  same  time  classica 
literature,  and  philosophy.  His  La  liberie'  (1791) 
proved  too  moderate  for  the  Jacobins,  and  in 
1792  he  was  compelled  to  flee.  lie  settled  at 
Lubeck,  and  became,  in  the  course  of  time,  thor- 
oughly acquainted  with  German  character  and 
civilization,  German  language  and  literature,  and 
became  thereby  a  useful  middle-man  between  Ger- 
many and  France.  Having  written  with  great 
openness  against  the  violence  of  Napoleon's  gen- 
erals, he  was  expelled  from  the  Hanseatic  States 
by  Davoust  in  1806.  He  went  to  Paris,  and  ob- 
tained from  the  emperor  the  repeal  of  the  order. 
In  1811  he  was  made  professor  of  philosophy  at 
Gottingen,  from  which  position,  however,  he  was 
dismissed  in  1814  by  the  returning  Hanoverian 
dynasty.  His  principal  work  (lissai  sur  I' esprit  ei 
I'influcnre  de  la  reformation  de  Luther)  received  the 
prize  of  the  French  Academy  in  1804,  and  was 
translated  both  into  German  and  English.  He 
also  wrote  Philosophie  de  Kant,  Mctz,  1801. 

VILMAR,  August  Friedrich  Christian,  b.  at 
Solz  in  Hesse,  Nov.  21,  1800;  d.  at  Marburg, 
July  00,  1808.  He  studied  theology  at  Marburg, 
and  was  appointed  professor  there  in  1855.  As 
member  of  the  consistory  ol  Casscl,  he  was  one  ot 
the  chief  supporters  of  the  Hassenpflug  adminis- 
tration, and  became  one  of  the  principal  leaders 
of  the  religious  re-action  which  followed  the  revo- 
lution of  1'SlM.  Most  characteristic  in  this  respect 
are  Die  Tliealogie  der  Tlialsachen  wider  die  Tlicolo- 
gie  der  RheloriL-  (1851),  and  Ctschichte  des  Con- 
Jissiuns.itimdes  der  evangel.  Kirche  in  Hesse,  1800. 
After  his  death,  his  lectures  on  exegesis,  morals, 
and  dogmatics  were  published.  He  was  the  author 
of  an  excellent  history  of  German  literature.  See 
Leimbacii  :  Vilmar  naeh  seinem  Lcbeu  und  Wirken, 
Hanover,  1875  ;  Grau  :  Vilmar  und  run  liufmann, 
Giitersloh,  1*7!). 

VINCENT  OF  BEAUVAIS  (Bellovacensis,  or 
the  Speculator)  flourished  in  the  first  half  of  the 
thirteenth  century;  a  contemporary  of  Alexan- 
der of  Hales,  Thomas  Aquinas,  etc.  He  belonged 
to  the  Dominican  order,  and  attracted  great  atten- 
tion as  teacher  and  preacher  in  the  monastery  of 
Beauvais.  As  a  writer,  he  is  a  collector,  condens- 
er, systematizer,  rather  than  an  original  author. 
His  Speculum  majus,  consisting  of  three  parts, — 
speculum  nalurale,  doclrinale,  and  liistoriale,  —  is  a 
stupendous  work  of  learning,  but  also  of  great 
interest  for  the  history  of  civilization  :  it  appeared 
at  Strassburg,  1473,  and  afterwards  often.  His  De 
institutione  Jitiorum  regiorum  seu  nobilium  was    i 
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much  used  book,  and  was  translated  into  German 
by  Seblosser,  Francfurt,  1819.         neudeckeu. 

VINCENT  OF  LERINS,  a  monk  in  the  cele- 
brated monastery  of  Lerinum  in  Gaul ;  flourished 
in  the  fifth  century;  wrote  his  famous  book,  Com- 
monitorium,  according  to  a  notice  in  its  forty- 
second  chapter,  three  years  after  the  synod  of 
Ephesus,  that  is,  434;  and  died,  according  to  Gen- 
nadius  (De  vir.  ill.,  04),  during  the  reign  of 
Yalentinian  I.;  according  to  the  Martyrol.  llomn- 
iium,  Hay  23,  451).  Nothing  more  is  known  of  his 
personal  life.  In  the  history  of  doctrines  the 
Commonilorium  occupies  a  prominent  place.  At 
the  time  of  its  authorship,  Southern  Gaul  was  the 
seat  of  a  wide-spread  and  decided  Semipelagian 
opposition  to  Augustine ;  and  though  the  book 
is  written  with  great  calmness,  and  without  the 
least  trace  of  direct  polemics,  its  Semipelagian 
character  and  its  silent  reference  to  Augustine  are 
unmistakable.  (See  Yossius  :  Hist.  Pe/ar/iana, 
p.  575;  Norisius  :  Hint.  I't'liir/iimii,  ii.  2,  3,  11; 
and  the  elaborate  analysis  by  11.  Schmidt,  in  the 
first  edition  of  Herzog's  llerd-Eiiei/Liojuidie.)  But 
a  still  greater  interest  the  book  acquires  from  the 
circumstance  that  it  is  the  most  complete  represen- 
tation of  the  Roman-Catholic  doctrine  of  tradition. 
Feeling  the  necessity  of  having  some  external,  ir- 
refragable evidence  of  truth,  Vincent  passes  from 
Scripture  to  tradition,  as  containing  the  true  inter- 
pretation which  alone  can  make  Scripture  infalli- 
ble. But  if  Scripture  needs  the  interpretation  of 
tradition  —  quod  semper,  quod  ubii/ue,  quod  ab  omni- 
bus credilum  est  —  is  tradition  exempted  from  mis- 
interpretation ?  This  last  step,  however,  to  make 
tradition  dependent  on  the  living  church  in  its  en- 
tirety, or  on  the  infallible  pope,  Vincent  refrained 
from  taking.  The  book  has  been  edited  by  Baluze, 
Coster,  E.  Kliipfel  (Augsburg,  1*43),  etc.  See 
Elpelt's  monograph,  Breslau,  1S40. 

VINCENT  DE  PAUL,  b.  at  l'ouv  in  Gascogne, 
April  21,  1576;  d.  in  Paris,  Sept.  27,  10U0;  beati- 
fied, 1727;  and  canonized,  1737.  Me  was  edu- 
cated by  the  Franciscans,  and  ordained  a  priest 
in  1600.  On  a  tour  from  Toulouse  to  Xarbonne, 
he  was  captured  by  corsairs  from  Tunis,  and  sold 
to  a  Christian  renegade;  but  the  end  of  the  adven- 
ture was,  that  he  reconverted  his  master.  After 
a  short  stay  in  Rome,  he  repaired  to  Paris,  where 
he  became  one  of  the  chaplains  of  Queen  Mar- 
guerite. The  surroundings,  however,  seem  to 
have  bred  scepticism  in  him;  but  he  soon  left 
the  court,  and  through  his  friend  Berulle,  who  had 
just  founded  the  order  of  the  Pires  de  V Oratoire 
ilr  .h'sus,  he  was  appointed  pastor  of  Clichv,  and 
tutor  m  the  house  of  Count  Gondy.  So' great 
was  his  success  as  a  pastor  of  souls,  that  the  count- 
ess established  a  fund  of  sixteen  thousand  livres 
to  provide  better  pastoral  care  for  tenants.  Never- 
theless, feeling  somewhat  oppressed  by  the  reli- 
gious enthusiasm  of  the  countess,  Vincent  left 
the  house,  and  was  appointed  pastor  of  Chatillon 
les  llombes,  1617.  There  he  formed  the  first 
<.<>njnnc  de  Cl,ctrilr,  —  an  association  of  women, 
who  personally  went  to  the  aid  of  poor  and  sick 
people.  Persuaded  to  return  to  the  Gondv  family, 
;,|lo™e,i  several  new  confirms,  for  instance  in 
t  liatillon.  He  also  began  to  visit  the  prisons,  the 
galleys,  and  such  places;  and  so  irresistible  was 
that  message  of  Christian  love  he  brought,  that  he 
melted  even  those  half-petrified  hearts.     In  1619 


Louis  XIII.  made  him  Aumonier  royal  des  galeres 
de  France.  In  1623  he  founded  at  Macon  in  Bur- 
gundy the  Society  of  St.  Borromeo  against  beg- 
ging ;  and  in  a  very  short  time  the  beggars  disap- 
peared. His  religious  and  philanthropic  zeal  was 
connected  with  a  wonderful  knowledge  of  human 
nature  and  great  practical  tact.  No  wonder,  then, 
that  every  thing  he  undertook  succeeded.  His 
greatest  institution  was  the  order  of  the  Priests 
of  the  Mission,  confirmed  by  Parliament  in  1631, 
and  settled  in  the  House  of  St.  Lazarus  in  1632. 
At  first  his  order  did  not  thrive  so  very  well. 
After  two  years'  hard  work,  it  counted  only  nine 
members.  But  gradually  it  became  customary 
for  young  priests  to  spend  some  time  at  St.  Laza- 
rus before  they  received  ordination.  In  1632  the 
Tuesday  Conferences  were  inaugurated,  where  the 
younger  clergy  of  Paris  gathered  for  instruction 
and  edification;  and  before  long  the  priests  of  the 
mission  were  heartily  welcomed,  and  even  eagerly 
sought  for,  by  all  kinds  of  people.  As  most  of  the 
members  of  the  Confrenes  de  Cheirite  were  mar- 
ried ladies,  whose  domestic  duties  had  the  first 
claim  on  their  attention,  Vincent  instituted  a  new 
order,  —  the  so-called  Filles  de  Charite,  also  called 
Saurs  Crises.  They  were  not  nuns.  After  their 
novitiate,  they  took  a,  vow ;  but  it  bound  them 
only  for  one  year.  "The  hospitals  were  their 
cloister;  the  holy  discipline,  their  veil."  The 
influence  of  these  institutions  soon  spread  far 
beyond  France,  —  to  Ireland,  Poland,  Tunis,  Alge- 
ria, Madagascar,  etc. ;  and  under  great  crises,  as, 
for  instance,  during  the  war  betwen  France  and 
tire  German  Empire,  it  was  felt  as  a  great  bless- 
ing. The  life  of  St.  Vincent  has  been  written  by 
Abelly  (1664),  Xoiret  (1729),  Collet  (1748),  Cape- 
fique  (1827),  Bussiere  (1850),  Maitrias  (1851),  May- 
nard  (I860)  [Loth  (bssl).]        W.  hollknberg.  ' 

VINCENT  OF  SARAGOSSA,  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  martyrs  of  the  ancient  church ;  de- 
scended from  one  of  the  most  distinguished  fami- 
lies in  Arragonia ;  was  archdeacon  of  the  church 
of  Saragossa,  and  suffered  martyrdom  at  Valencia 
during  the  persecution  of  Diocletian,  about  303. 
Though  the  Pussin  S.  Vincentii  {Act.  Sanet., 
Jan  12)  is  overloaded  with  tortures  and  miracles, 
it  must,  nevertheless,  be  very  old,  as  it  was  known, 
at  least  in  all  its  most  prominent  features,  to 
Augustine  (Serum,  4  ;  274;  275;  276),  Prudentius 
(Peristephanon),  Paulinus  of  Xola  (Poem.,  27), 
Venantius  Fortunatus  (Curm.,  i.  8),  and  Gregory 
of  Tours  (De  glor.  mart.,  90). 

VINCENT,  Samuel,  b.  at  Ximes,  Sept.  8,  1787; 
d.  there  July  10,  1837.  He  belonged  to  a  family, 
which,  through  several  generations,  had  been 
attached  to  the  service  of  the  Reformed  Church 
of  Mimes;  and,  after  studying  at  Geneva,  he  set- 
tled in  his  native  city  as  pastor;  and  afterwards 
not  even  the  most  tempting  offers  could  induce 
him  to  leave  it.  In  1829  he  was  made  president 
of  its  consistory.  His  spiritual  character,  how- 
ever, developed  under  the  influence  of  English 
(Paley  and  Chalmers)  and  German  (Bretschnei- 
der  and  Schleiermacher)  Protestantism,  rather 
than  under  that  of  French  and  Swiss  Protestant- 
ism. After  (lie  Revolution,  the  French-Reformed 
Church  gradually  sunk  down  into  the  deism  of 
Rousseau,  and  its  theology  became  mere  conven- 
tionalism without  any  true  vitality.  Vincent  felt 
the  evil ;  and  it  is  his  great  merit  that  he  pro- 
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cured  the  remedy.  I  lis  first  original  production 
was  an  attack  on  Laniennais'  JCssai  de  CindijjY- 
rence  :  and  his  Obsi  rea/ions  sur  T  Unite'  religieuse 
(1820),  and  Ohscrralions  sur  la  cine  d'aulorile  appli- 
t/ne'e  ii  la  religion,  created  quite  a  sensation.  From 
1S20  to  lSi't  he  published  Melanges  tie  nligion, 
10  vols.,  which  made  the  French  public  acquainted 
with  and  interested  in  Clerman  theology.  ( >f  still 
deeper  influence  wei'e  his  Vues  sur  le  prolestnnlismc, 
1829,  2  vols.,  and  Meditations  relig'n  uses  (most 
complete  edition  by  Fontanes,  INOO);  which  latter 
work  opened  up  new  and  rich  opportunities  to 
the  preacher.  His  life  was  written  by  Anfoiiin 
(1800)  aud  Corbiere  (1870),  besides  a.  number  of 
monographs  by  Fontanes,  Prevost-l'aradol,  Co- 
qnerel  fils.  etc. 

VINE,  Cultivation  of  the.     See  Wink. 

VINES,  Richard,  b.  at  Blason,  in  Leicester 
County,  Eng.,  about  1000;  d.  February,  1055  (0). 
He  was  educated  in  .Magdalen  College,  Cam- 
bridge; became  teacher  of  a  school  at  Hinckly 
in  \\  arwieksbire,  alter  finishing  his  course  at  the 
university,  and  afterwards  rector  of  YVeddington. 
He  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  Westminster 
Assembly  of  Divines  in  1040  from  Warwickshire, 
and  was  very  influential  in  matters  of  church 
government  and  the  sacraments.  He  was  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  of  Accommodation  with 
the  Independents.  He  often  preached  before  Par- 
liament. During  the  session  of  the  Westminster 
Assemblv  he  was,  in  1040,  made  minister  of  the 
parish  of  Clements  Danes,  near  Essexhouse ;  but, 
this  proving  too  large  for  him,  In.-  removed  to  the 
rectory  of  Walton  in  Hertfordshire,  and  soon  after 
became  pastor  of  Lawrence  Jewry,  London.  In 
1044  he  was  also  appointed  master  of  Pembroke 
Hall,  Cambridge,  and  held  the  position  until  104-0, 
when  he  was  turned  out  for  refusing  the  engage- 
ment. In  1050  he  was  appointed  by  Parliament 
one  of  the  Committee  of  Divines  to  draw  up  the 
Fundamentals  as  a  basis  of  Toleration.  He  died 
on  sabbath  evening,  from  bleeding  at  the  nose, 
which  was  brought  on  by  excessive  labor  in 
preaching,  and  administering  the  Lord's  Supper. 
During  his  life  a  number  of  sermons  were  pub- 
lished; e.g.,  Impostures  of  Seducini/  Teachers  Dis- 
covered, Commons  Sermon,  Nov.  00,10  42;  Author, 
Nature,  and  Danger  of  lha-estj.  Commons  Sermon, 
April  20,  1044.  After  his  death  a  number  of  pos- 
thumous works  were  published  by  his  friends; 
e.g.,  Treatise  of  the  rigid  institution,  administration, 
and'ri'eeirinij  of  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper, 
4to,  p.  070,  London,  1057;  God's  Drawing  and 
Man's  Cuming  to  Christ,  4to,  p.  005,  1002.  His 
funeral  sermon  was  preached  by  Thomas  Jacombe, 
entitled  Enoch's  walk  and.  change,  and  published 
1050,  with  introductory  remarks  by  Simeon  Ashe 
and  Edmund  Calamy,  followed  by  poetic  epitaphs 
from  William  Spurstone,  Matthew  Xewcoininen, 
Matthew  Poole,  and  others,  all  speaking  of  him  in 
the  warmest  terms.  He  is  represented  as  ■•  a  man 
of  extraordinary  ability,  a  smart  disputant,  well 
studied,  a  perfect  master  of  the  Creek,  a  real  ora- 
tor; his  ministry  solid,  pithy,  quick,  and  search- 
ing, having  a  clear  head.  He  could  dive  deep  into 
a  knotty  controversy,  and  was  not  afraid  of  men. 
He  was  a  man  of  gracious,  tender  spirit."  Fuller 
says  of  him,  "  He  was  most  charitably  moderate 
to  such  as  dissented  from  him,  though  most  con- 
stant to  his  own  principles."     See  Clark  :  hires 


of  Eminent  I'ersons,  p.  -1.H  sip,  1080;  Reid  :  Miem- 
oirs  of  Westminster  Divines,  p.  l!tl  sip,  lsl  1  ; 
Fuller  :    Worthies,  ii.  p.  200.         C.  A.  ukkjoh. 

VINET,  Alexandre  Rodolphe,  Swiss  theologian ; 
b.  at  (  hichy,  near  Lausanne,  Switzerland,  June  17, 
1707  ;  d.  at  (  larens,  on  the  Lake  of  (ieneva,  May  4, 
1 M  17.  He  was  educated  at  Lausanne.  From  1817 
to  bs:;7  be  was  teacher  of  the  French  language  and 
literature  in  the  gi/mnasium  and  padagogiurn  at 
I'.asel,  then  extraordinary  professor  of  the  same 
in  the  university,  and  finally  (1805)  ordinary  pro- 
fessor. In  1811)  lie  was  ordained;  but  it  was  not 
until  Isl'O  that  he  came  under  the  influence  of 
those  deeply  spiritual  views  inculcated  by  Cesar 
Malan.  It  was.  indeed,  the  persecution  of  the 
Momiers  (see  art.)  which  aroused  Yitiet's  atten- 
tion to  the  subject  of  freedom  of  conscience,  and 
led  him  to  write  for  the  Paris  Soe'u'te de  la  morale 
chn'tienne  his  prize  essay,  Memoir  en  faveur  de  hi 
liberie  des  cultes,  Paris,  LS'JO.  This  book  estab- 
lished his  reputation  as  a  thinker  and  writer. 
Not  content  with  philosophizing,  he  took  a  promi- 
nent part  in  efforts  to  secure  religious  freedom  in 
Switzerland,  in  consequence  of  which  he  was  tried 
(bsi'fl),  and  condemned  to  pay  a  fine  of  eighty 
francs,  and  be  suspended  from  his  ministerial 
functions  for  a  year.  But  of  course  such  persecu- 
tion had  no  effect  upon  his  efforts  or  influence, 
except  to  increase  both.  He  received,  meanwhile, 
flattering  calls  elsewhere;  but  these  he  steadily 
declined,  greatly  to  the  delight  of  the  Baselers, 
who  showed  their  appreciation  of  his  ability  and 
devotion  as  preacher,  professor,  and  pamphleteer, 
by  giving  him  the  freedom  of  the  city  (Lb29),  and 
in  1805  creating  for  him  a  chair  of  French  lan- 
guage and  literature  in  their  university,  thus  giv- 
ing him  the  position  of  ordinary  professor.  In 
ls;j7,  however,  he  received  a  call  which  he  could 
not  resist,  and  went  to  Lausanne  as  professor  of 
practical  theology-  As  a  parting  tribute  of  re- 
spect aud  regard,  Basel  gave  him  that  year  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  theology.  Out  of  modesty, 
Vinet  made  no  public  use  of  it ;  and  therefore  Ber- 
lin, in  1840,  bestowed  the  same  degree  upon  him. 

The  second  part  of  Yinet's  career  was  destined 
to  be  shorter,  but  more  important,  than  the  first. 
Immediately  on  his  coming  to  Lausanne,  he  was 
involved  in  the  struggle  against  State  interference 
in  ecclesiastical  affairs,  incident  to  a  re-organiza- 
i  tionof  the  church  in  the  canton;  and,  being  unable 
to  accept  the  abject  position  of  the  church  before 
the  law  as  determined  by  the  new  order  of  things, 
'  he  withdrew1  from  the  Yaud  canton  association  of 
I  clergv  (1840),  but  not  —  and  this  had  been  laid 
against  him  as  an  inconsistency  —  from  the  Nation- 
al Church,  because  he  was  on  principle  opposed  to 
separation  from  existent  churches.  He  exercised 
great  caution  in  his  professorial  teaching,  and  did 
not  obtrude  his  peculiar  views  upon  the  students. 
Life  was  moving  on  quietly  and  beneficently  when 
the  Yaudois  revolution  (if  Feb.  14,  1845,  broke 
out^ —  an  uprising  of  the  masses  against  "super- 
stition," a  blind  effort  to  do  away  with  the  "fanat- 
ics," as  the  "  dissenters,"  and  those  of  the  National 
Church  who  taught  "evangelical  views,"  and  fa- 
vored "evangelical  practices,"  were  called.  Yinet 
endeavored,  unsuccessfully,  to  utilize  the  occasion 
to  induce  the  authorities  to  grant  religious  free- 
dom;  and,  since  this  came  not,  he  resigned  his 
professorship.  May,  1*45.     A  few  weeks  later  he 
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became  professor  of  French  literature  in  the  Lau- 
sanne Academy.  In  December,  1815,  the  Free 
Church  of  the' canton  of  Vaud  was  organized; 
and,  after  some  hesitancy,  Vinet  joined  it.  In 
November,  1S46,  the  teachers  in  schools  in  the 
canton,  of  all  grades,  were  required  to  submit  to 
the  new  church  haw  referred  to  above,  and  there- 
fore Yintt  was  forced  to  withdraw.  He  welcomed 
the  leisure ;  and,  full  of  plans  concerning  unfin- 
ished and  projected  works,  he  would  fain  retire 
for  a  couple  of  years  into  the  country,  but  his  plan 
could  not  be  carried  out.  His  students  besought 
him  to  continue  his  lectures;  and  so,  although 
sadly  needing  rest,  he  labored  on.  On  Jan.  28, 
1817,  he  gave  his  last  lecture  in  theology-  On 
April  19  he  was  carried  to  Clarens,  and  there  he 
died. 

Vinet  won  fame  in  the  two  departments  of  the- 
ology and  literary  criticism.  The  latter  does  not 
properly  come  up  here.  His  theology  has  to  be 
determined  from  scattered  statements  in  sermons, 
etc.,  for  he  wrote  no  formal  theological  treatise. 
He  held  the  "  evangelical "  views  respecting  the 
necessity  of  repentance,  and  salvation  by  faith. 
Christ  was  the  centre  of  his  teaching.  He  made 
much  out  of  individuality,  and  dwelt  upon  the 
fitness  of  the  gospel  to  the  deepest  needs  of  the 
heart,  as  proof  of  its  divine  origin.  This  theology 
was  the  staple  of  his  preaching.  As  his  teachers, 
he  acknowledged  Pascal  and  Kant.  In  practical 
theology  there  are  several  posthumous  works  de- 
rived from  his  notes  and  reports  of  students :  The- 
ologie  pastoral,  ou  the'orie  du  minist'ere  e'vange'lii/ue, 
Paris,  1850 ;  Homiletique,  ou  the'orie  de  la  predication, 
1853 ;  and  Histoire  de  la  predication  parmi  les  re- 
formh  de  France  au  dix-sejiticme  si'ecle,  1860.  In 
the  first,  Vinet  shows  his  fitness  to  have  the  care 
of  souls,  but  takes  radical  ground ;  for  he  teaches 
that  the  ministerial  office  sprang  out  of  the  needs 
of  the  congregation,  and  had  no  formal,  divine 
introduction.  The  minister,  therefore,  has  no  es- 
pecial priestly  character  whereby  he  is  separated 
from  other  believers :  he  is  simply  a  Christian 
who  does  habitually  what  all  Christians  should  do 
occasionally  and  in  their  way,  but  he  does  these 
things  with  that  measure  of  authority  which 
knowledge  and  practice  give.  In  his  Homiletics, 
Vinet  defines  a  sermon  as  an  address  incorporated 
in  public  worship,  and  intended  either  to  lead  into 
Christian  truth  those  ignorant  of  it,  or  to  apply 
Christian  truth  to  those  familiar  with  it,  or  both. 
He  dwells  much  upon  the  artistic  construction  of 
the  sermon.  The  theme  should  be  chosen  first. 
The  text  is  of  much  less  consequence,  as  it  is  not 
essential  to  a  discourse  ;  yet  one  should  be  chosen 
out  of  reverence  for  the  word  of  God.  The  strong- 
points  of  the  book  are  its  emphasis  upon  the 
necessity  of  laborious  preparation  of  discourses, 
upon  the  man  behind  the  sermon,  and  its  Chris- 
tian warmth  and  enthusiasm.  [It  has  been  exten- 
sively used  as  a  text-book  and  book  of  reference 
m  American  theological  seminaries.]  Vinet's  His- 
tory of  1'reachinij  is  an  excellent  book  upon  a  brief 
but  important  period  in  the  history  of  French 
preaching.  And  of  his  teaching  Vinet  himself 
was  a  fine  example.  He  never  was  a  pastor;  yet  he 
preached  frequently,  on  invitation,  in  the  French 
Church  at  Basel  and  in  the  Free  Church  of  the 
V  aud  canton.  Five  volumes  of  these  sermons  and 
homilies  have  been  published.     He  was  greatly 


admired,  and  very  influential.  In  short,  he  was  a 
genius,  full  of  ideas,  glowing  with  Christian  light, 
kindling  enthusiasm  in  others,  yet  cautious,  sensi- 
tive, learned,  and  aesthetic. 

[The  following  works  of  Vinet  have  appeared 
in  English:  Latitude  recommended  to  the  Christian 
Minister,  London,  1811 ;  An  Essay  on  the  Profes- 
sion of  Personal  lieligious  Conviction,  and  upon  the 
Separation  of  Church  and  .Stale,  considered  with  ref- 
erence to  the  Fulfilment  of  that  Duly,  1813 ;  Christian 
Philosophy,  1840;  Vital  Christianity,  1846,  and,  in 
the  same  volume,  Gospel  Studies,  1851 ;  Selected 
Sermons,  1849;  Pastoral  Theology,  1852;  Homiletics, 
1853,  again  in  1858;  History  of  French  Literature 
in  the  Eighteenth  Century,  1854;  Evangelical  Medi- 
tations, 1858;  Studies  in  Pascal,  1859  ;  Outlines  of 
Philosophy  and  Literature,  1865 ;  Outlines  of  The- 
ology.'] 

Lit. — -E.  Scherer:  Alexandre  Vinet,  notice  sur 
sa  vie  et  ses  e'erits,  Paris,  1853;  [J.  F.  Astie  :  Esprit 
d' Alexandre  Vinet  ("  a  synopsis  of  Pense'es  et  re- 
flexions, extracted  from  all  his  works"),  Geneva, 
1861,2  vols.;  E.  Rambekt  :  A.  Vinet,  histoire  de 
sa  vie  et  de  ses  ourrages,  Lausanne  and  Paris,  1875 ; 
J.  F.  Astie:  Alexandre  Vinet,  legende  et  histoire, 
Lausanne,  1882  ;  Lettres  de  A.  Vinet  et  de  quelques- 
uns  de  ses  correspondants,  ed.  C.  Secretau  et  E. 
Kambert,  Lausanne,  1882,  2  vols.]     J.  SCHMIDT. 

VINTON,  Francis,  D.D.,  Episcopalian  divine; 
b.  at  Providence,  R.I.,  Aug.  29,  1809;  d.  in  Brook- 
lyn, L.I.,  Sept.  29,  1872.  He  was  graduated  at 
AVest  Point,  1830  ;  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Ports- 
mouth, N.II.,  1830;  left  the  army,  1836;  took 
holy  orders  in  New  York,  1838 ;  and  was  assist- 
ant minister  at  Trinity  Church  in  that  city,  1855- 
09.  From  1869  till  his  death  he  was  professor  of 
ecclesiastical  law  and  polity  in  the  General  The- 
ological Seminary,  New- York  City.  His  princi- 
pal works  are,  Lectures  on  the  Evidences  of  Chris- 
tianity, New  York,  1865,  and  Manual  Commentary 
on  the  General  Canon  Law  of  the  Protestant-Episco- 
pal Church  in  the  United  Slates,  1870.  The  latter 
is  a  standard  work. 

VIRET,  Pierre,  b.  at  Orbe,  in  the  canton  of 
Vaud,  Switzerland,  May  4,  1511;  d.  at  Orthez, 
Navarre,  April  4,  1571.  "  He  studied  theology  in 
Paris,  but  embraced  the  Reformation,  and  was 
ordained  a  priest  by  Farel  in  1531.  Very  active 
for  the  establishment  of  the  Reformation  in  the 
French  part  of  Switzerland,  he  worked  for  thirty 
years  in  Lausanne  aud  Geneva.  In  1561  he  was 
called  to  Nisines,  and  shortly  after  to  Lyons. 
Aug.  10,  1563,  he  presided  over  the  fourth  nation- 
al synod  of  France.  In  1565  he  was  compelled 
to  leave  Lyons  ;  but  in  the  following  year  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  the  newly  established  acad- 
emy of  Orthez.  He  was  a  prolific  writer.  His 
principal  work  is  his  Instruction  chrestienne  en  la 
doctrine  de  la  loy  et  de  I'Evangile,  Geneva,  1504, 
3  vols,  fob,  written,  like  most  of  his  works,  in  the 
form  of  dialogue,  and  containing  a  complete  sys- 
tem of  morals  and  politics.  His  works,  however, 
are  literary  rarities.  c.  SCHMIDT. 

VIRGILIUS,  St.,  noticed  in  church  history  as 
the  opponent  of  Boniface.  He  was  an  Irishman 
by  birth  ;  joined  Pepin  at  Chiersy  in  743,  and  was 
by  him  recommended  to  Duke  Odilo  of  Bavaria 
for  the  see  of  Salzburg,  which  he  occupied  from 
744  or  745  to  his  death,  Nov.  27,  784.  Used  to 
the  freer  forms  of  the  church  of  his  native  coun- 
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try,  he  could  not  help  coming  into  opposition 
to  Boniface,  who  just  at  that  time  was  active 
in  establishing  the  strictest  hierarchical  forms  in 
the  German  and  Prankish  churches.  Twice  Boni- 
face complained  of  him  to  the  Pope ;  and  (lie  last 
time  he  even  accused  him  of  heresy,  as  he  held 
the  view  of  the  earth,  that  il  was  globular.  But 
in  both  cases  the  Pope  supported  Yirgilius,  and  in 
1233  he  was  even  canonized  by  Gregory  IX.  See- 
the two  letters  from  Pope  Zaeharias  to  Boniface 
in  the  Letters  of  Boniface  (02  and  S2),  edbed  by 
Wiirdtwein.  albukoiit  vot;i:r,. 

VIRGINIA,  Protestant-Episcopal  Theological 
Seminary  of.  This  school,  for  the  training  of 
ministers  for  the  Episcopal  Church,  is  in  Fairfax 
County,  Va.,  two  miles  and  a  hall  west  of  Alex- 
andria, and  seven  miles,  in  a  straight  line,  from 
Washington,  D.C.  It  was  founded  in  1823  by 
a  number  of  churchmen  of  Virginia  and  .Mary- 
land, foremost  among  whom  was  Bishop  Meade 
of  Virginia.  It  was  not,  however,  incorporated 
till  1851,  owing  to  prejudice  in  the  State  against 
the  incorporation  of  religious  institutions.  It 
opened  in  the  city  of  Alexandria ;  and,  for  four 
years,  instruction  was  given  by  the  resident  clergy 
and  by  the  Rev.  Dr  Keith.  It  was  removed  in 
1*27  to  its  present  site,  on  a  hill  two  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  above  the  Potomac.  The  present  build- 
ings were  erected  by  the  munificence  of  Messrs. 
William  H.  and  John  L.  Aspinwall  of  New  York, 
John  Bohlen  of  Philadelphia,  and  others.  A 
beautiful  chapel  has  been  recently  added  by  the 
contributions  of  the  alumni  and  friends  of  the 
seminary.  The  first  professor  was  the  liev.  Reuel 
Keith,  a  graduate  of  Middlebury  College,  Ver- 
mont. He  was  a  man  of  learning,  and  an  earnest 
and  impressive  preacher.  lie  translated  Heng- 
stenberg's  Christology  from  the  German.  Dr. 
William  Sparrow  succeeded  him  as  professor  of 
systematic  divinity  in  1841,  and  was  connected 
with  the  seminary  till  his  death,  in  1874.  He 
was  distinguished  as  a  teacher  and  preacher.  (See 
his  Life  and  Correspondence,  by  C.  Walker,  U.D., 
Philadelphia,  1>>76  ;  Selected  Sermons.)  Dr.  James 
May  succeeded  Professor  Lippitt  in  the  chair  of 
church  history  in  1841,  and  remained  in  office  till 
1861. 

The  number  of  students  who  have  been  con- 
nected with  the  seminary  during  its  existence  of 
sixty  years  is  not  far  from  seven  hundred  and 
fifty  :  of  these  about  forty  became  foreign  mis- 
sionaries. The  first  missionary  whom  it  sent  out 
was  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hill,  lately  deceased,  to  Greece. 
Fifteen  of  its  alumni  have  been  connected  with 
the  China  mission,  among  whom  was  Bishop 
Boone,  a  man  eminently  fitted  for  his  work.  Six- 
teen have  been  missionaries  to  Cape  Palmas,  West 
Africa,  among  whom  was  Bi.Tiop  Payne,  who  bore 
the  heat  and  burden  of  the  climate  for  thirty- 
two  years;  and  Golden  Hoffman,  of  whom  The 
London  Christian  Observer  said,  "  The  annals  of 
missionary  excellence  do  not  furnish  a  brighter 
example  than  that  of  Golden  Hoffman."  The 
first  missionary  to  Japan  from  any  Protestant 
church,  we  believe,  was  from  this  seminary,  as  is 
also  the  present  Bishop  Williams. 

There  are  now  four  professors  in  the  seminary 
and  an  instructor  in  vocal  culture.  There  is  also 
a  preparatory  department,  distinct  from  the  semi- 
nary, for  those  who  from  any  cause  cannot  go  to 
40      Til 


a  college,  the  course  in  which  is  two  years.  The 
number  of  volumes  in  the  library  is  about  twelve 
thousand.  J.  PACKARD. 

VISHNU,     See  IiiiAUMANisM. 

VISITANTS,  or  NUNS  OF  THE  VISITATION, 
a  religious  order  which  was  founded  in  1610,  at 
Aunccy,  by  St.  Francis  of  Sales  and  Madame  de 
Chantal.  Originally  the  institution  did  not  form 
an  order,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  a  reliyiou, 
but  simply  a  foiiflrn/iilimi,  an  association.  No 
vow  was  made;  no  peculiar  dress  was  put  on. 
The  ascetic  exercises  were  very  mild.  The  prac- 
tical purpose  was  to  visit  the  sick  and  the  poor, 
and  the  association  stood  under  the  immediate 
supervision  of  the  bishop.  To  prevent  suspicion, 
however,  it  was  found  necessary,  in  1618,  to  alter 
the  constitution,  and  to  transform  the  association 
into  a  regular  order.  The  Augustinian  ride  was 
introduced,  seclusion  was  enforced ;  and  the  only 
peculiar  feature  which  was  left  untouched  was 
the  immediate  supervision  of  the  bishop.  In  1020 
the  order  was  confirmed  by  Urban  VIII.  It  grew 
rapidly.  At  the  death  of  St.  Francis  it  numbered 
thirteen  houses,  and  at  that  of  Madame  de  Chan- 
tal no  less  than  eighty-seven  houses,  scattered 
over  France,  Italy,  Switzerland,  and  Austria. 
Instead  of  visiting  the  poor  and  the  sick,  which 
became  an  impossibility  by  the  introduction  of 
strict  seclusion  in  1018,  the  practical  purpose  of 
the  order  became  the  education  and  instruction 
of  young  girls;  and  in  that  respect  the  order  has 
acquired  some  reputation. 

VISITATIO  LIMINUM  SS.  APOSTOLORUM. 
A  visitatio  timinum  ex  voto,  that  is,  a  visit  to  the 
Church  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  in  Pome,  in 
consequence  of  a  vow,  seems  to  have  been  a  very 
frequent  occurrence  in  the  middle  ages.  Pilgrims 
"who  go  to  Rome  for  God's  sake"  are  often 
spoken  of,  and  much  was  done  for  their  protec- 
tion both  in  coming  and  going.  The  Pope  put 
the  ban  on  any  one  who  robbed  them,  or  in  other 
ways  molested  them.  There  is  also  a  considera- 
ble canonical  legislation  concerning  the  right  to 
grant  dispensations  from  such  a  vow,  —  a  right 
which  at  one  time  the  Pope  tried  to  reserve  to 
himself,  but  which  finally  became  vested  in  the 
bishops.  Of  much  greater  importance,  however, 
are  the  visits  ex  lege,  demanded  by  law.  As  early 
as  the  eighth  century,  in  7-13.  a  Roman  synod 
demanded  that  all  bishops  subordinate  to  the 
bishop  of  Rome  as  their  metropolitan  should 
meet  personally  in  Rome  once  a  year  to  give  due 
account  of  the  state  of  their  dioceses.  By  Grego- 
ry VII.  this  demand  was  extended  to  all  metro- 
politans of  the  Western  Church  ;  and  finally 
Sixlus  V.  (by  the  bull  liomuiuts  Ponti/ex,  Dec. 
21),  158-1)  ordered  the  bishops  of  Italy,  Dalmatia, 
Greece,  and  the  adjacent  islands,  to  visit  Rome 
once  in  three  years;  those  of  Germany,  France, 
Spain,  Portugal,  Belgium,  Bohemia,  Hungary, 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  once  in  four 
years ;  those  from  the  rest  of  Europe,  once  in  five 
years  ;  and  those  from  the  other  continents,  once 
in  ten  years.  By  a  constitution  of  Nov.  23,  1710, 
Benedict  XIV.  extended  the  demand  to  all  abbots, 
friars,  provosts,  etc.,  having  territorial  jurisdic- 
tion. H.  F.  JACOBSON. 

VITALIAN,  Pope  (657-672),  tried  in  vain  to  com- 
pel the  bishop  of  Ravenna  to  recognize  the  author- 
ity of  the  see  of  Rome.    Fie  summoned  Maurus  to 
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Rome;  and,  when  Maurus  did  not  come,  he  put 
him  under  the  ban.  But  Maurus  answered  by 
putting  Vitalian  under  the  ban,  and  nothing  was 
gained.  More  successful  was  his  interference  in 
the  affairs  of  the  Church  of  England,  where  he 
found  a  devoted  ally  in  Archbishop  Theodore  of 
Canterbury. 

VITALIS,  properly  ORDERICUS,  b.  at  Atten- 
gesham,  near  Shrewsbury,  Eng.,  Feb.  16,  1075; 
d.  about  1143.  He  came  of  a  French  family,  and 
was  sent  to  Normandy,  where  he  became  a  monk 
at  St.  Evroul  (K)SGj,  and  assumed  the  name  Vita- 
lis  in  honor  of  St.  Yidal.  He  took  priest's  orders 
1107.  He  wrote  Historic:  ecclesiastical,  in  three 
parts,  from  the  creation  to  A.D.  1142.  The  third 
part  is  very  interesting  and  important,  especially 
because  of  its  original  information  respecting 
Normandy  and  England.  It  was  first  edited  by 
Duchesne,  in  his  Hist.  Norman,  sen '//lores,  Paris, 
1619,  best  by  A.  le  Prevost,  Paris,  1S3S-55,  5  vols., 
Eng.  trans,  by  T.  Forester,  Bonn's  Antiquarian 
Library,  London,  1853-56,  4  vols. 

VITRINCA,  Campegius,  the  most  important 
of  the  older  commentators  upon  Isaiah;  b.  at 
Leeuwarden,  May  16,  1659 ;  d.  at  Franeker,  of 
apoplexy,  after  a  long  illness,  March  31,  1722. 
He  was  educated  at  Franeker  and  Leyden,  and 
was  professor  in  the  former  university  from  1081 
till  his  death,  —  first  of  the  Oriental  languages, 
then  (lli.sij)  of  theology,  and  finally,  succeeding 
Perizonus,  of  church  history  (1693).  He  had  only 
two  literary  combats,  —  one  with  Cocceius,  his 
former  teacher  at  Leyden,  upon  the  form  of  Eze- 
kiel's  temple ;  and  the  other  with  Rhenford  upon 
the  so-called  "  men  of  leisure  "  of  the  synagogue. 
His  principal  work  is  his  Commentary  on  Isaiah 
(Commentarius  in  librum  prophetiarum  Jesaice,  Leeu- 
warden,  1714-20,  2  vols.,  new  ed.,  Basel,  1732, 
2  vols.),  a  work  of  permanent  value.  Gesenius  is 
especially  emphatic  in  its  commendation  ;  declar- 
ing that  it  not  only  made  an  epoch  in  the  study  of 
Isaiah,  but  outweighs  the  earlier  and  a  good  part 
of  the  later  expositions.  Its  faults,  he  says,  arise 
from  its  following  the  Cocceian  methods,  and  set- 
ting forth  just  where  and  how  far  the  prophecies 
of  Isaiah  have  been  fulfilled.  But  in  wealth  of 
philological  and  exegetical  learning,  aptness  of 
illustration,  and  fulness  of  historical  information, 
he  declares  it  is  by  no  means  superseded.  [N'agels- 
bach,  also,  in  the  Introduction  to  his  Commentary 
on  Isaiah,  in  the  Lange  series,  says  of  Vitringa's, 
"  This  Commentary  is  distinguished  as  much  by 
astounding  learning,  penetration,-  and  sober  sense, 
as  by  elegance  of  style  and  practical  warmth." 
In  a  similar  strain  speak  other  great  critics.] 
Besides  this  Commentary,  Yitringa  wrote  an  im- 
portant work  upon  the  old  synagogue  (which  ap- 
peared first  under  the  title  Archisynagoyus  obserra- 
tionibus  nocis  illustratus,  Franeker,  1685^  but  subse- 
quently, De  synaguga  culere  libri  tres,  1696),  and 
some  other  works  of  less  or  little  interest.  II. 
Yenema  edited  his  posthumous  Commentary  upon 
Zechariah,  Leeuwarden,  1731.  ARNOLD. 

VITUS  (Veit),  St.,  flourished,  according  to  le- 
gend, in  the  time  of  Diocletian;  was  a  native  of 
Sicily,  and  the  son  of  a  Pagan  father ;  embraced 
Christianity ;  fled  to  Italy,  and  was  there  tortured 
to  death,  as  he  would  not  recant.  His  remains 
were  afterwards  brought  to  St.  Denis,  and  thence 
to  Corvey.     He  is  commemorated  on  June  15. 


VIVES,  Juan  Ludovico  de,  b.  at  Valencia,  in 
Spain,  in  March,  1492 ;  d.  at  Bruges,  in  Flanders, 
May  6,  1540.  He  began  to  study  philosophy  in 
Paris,  but  became  so  disgusted  at  the  emptj'  subtle* 
ties  of  the  Nominalists,  Caspar  Lax  and  Dullan- 
dus,  that  he  left  for  Louvain,  where  he  devoted 
himself  to  the  study  of  classical  languages  and 
literatures.  Soon  he  also  began  an  open  cam- 
paign against  the  reigning  scholasticism;  and  his 
excellent  work,  Liber  in  Pseudo-Dialeclicos,  at- 
tracted general  attention.  Invited  to  England, 
he  lectured  with  great  success  at  Oxford ;  but,  as 
he  refused  to  support  the  king's  schemes  of  di- 
vorce, he  lost  his  favor,  and  was  even  for  some 
time  imprisoned  After  his  release  he  settled 
at  Bruges,  where  he  wrote  his  De  disciplinis,  Ant- 
werp, 1531,  and  De  reritate  fidei  Christiana:,  which 
he  intended  to  dedicate  to  Paul  III.  Though  ex- 
ternally he  remained  a  devoted  son  of  the  Roman- 
Catholic  Church,  he  was  suspected  of  inclining 
towards  Protestantism  ;  and  many  of  his  proposi- 
tions, especially  on  morals  and  ascetics,  could, 
soon  after  his  death,  not  be  repeated  any  more. 
The  best  edition  of  his  works  is  that  of  Valencia, 
1782,  in  8  vols,  in  quarto.  Concerning  his  life 
his  Letters  contain  much  interesting  information. 
See  I.  Xaueche  :  Me'moire  sur  la  cie  et  les  e'erils  de 
J.  L.  V.,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Brussels,  T.  xv.  part  i.  1841;  [W.  Francken : 
J.  L.  V.  de  criend  van  Erasmus,  Rotterdam, 
1853.]  G.  II.  KLIPPBL. 

VOCATION.     See  Calling. 

VOETIUS,  Cysbertus,  b.  at  Heusden,  in  the 
province  of  Holland,  March  3, 1588;  d.  at  Utrecht, 
Nov.  1,  1676.  He  studied  theology  at  Leyden ; 
and  was  appointed  pastor  of  Vlymen  in  1611, 
and  of  Heusden  in  1617,  and  professor  of  theology 
at  Utrecht  in  1634.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Gomarus, 
and,  like  his  master,  he  assumed  the  attitude  of 
an  ecclesiastical  Hercules,  cleansing  the  Arminian 
Augean  stable.  A  great  scholar  and  an  able  dia- 
lectician, though  of  a  somewhat  scholastic  turn, 
he  was  a  strict  Calvinist  both  in  doctrine  {Selectee 
Disputationes  Theol.,  1648)  and  in  policy  {Politic. 
Eccles.,  1663,  4  vols.).  Arminianism,  and  its 
alliance  with  the  liberal  and  republican  party  in 
politics,  he  considered  as  the  greatest  danger  to 
the  Dutch- Reformed  Church,  and  he  waged  war 
against  it  to  the  bitter  end.  But  his  violent  and 
protracted  controversies  with  Cocceius  (see  Max 
Gobel  :  Gesch.  des  christlich.  Lebens  in  d.  Rhein. 
Weslph.  Evang.  Kirche,  ii.)  and  Cartesius  (see  Dis- 
quis.  hist,  theol.  de  pugna  Voelium  inter  et  Cartesium, 
Leyden,  1861)  cannot  fail  to  remind  the  reader 
that  it  is  not  necessary  to  belong  to  the  Roman- 
Catholic  Church  in  or^er  to  practise  the  maxim, 
that  the  end  justifies  the  means.  Among  Voetius' 
other  works  are  exercitia  pietalis  (1664),  Diatribe  de 
theologia  (1668),  etc.  J.  J.  VAN  OOSTERZEE. 

VOLNEY,  Constantin  Francois  Chassebceuf, 
Comte  de,  b.  Feb.  3,  1757;  d'.  April  25,  1820. 
After  several  years'  travelling  in  the  East,  he 
wrote  his  Voyage  en  Egyple  et  en  Syrie,  1787, 
which  earned  a  great  reputation  for  him;  and  in 
1704  he  was  made  professor  of  history  in  the 
normal  school  of  Paris.  As  a  man  of  the  Revo- 
lution, he  became  i  senator  in  1791 ;  and  as  an 
adversary  of  Napoleon,  he  was  made  a  peer  of 
France  in  1814.  In  literature  he  is  known  as  the 
author  of  a  number  of    anti-Christian  or  anti- 
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religious  writings  :  Les  liuines,  1791  (often  re- 
printed, and  translated  into  several  foreign  lan- 
guages; into  English,  New  York,  17!)fi,  London, 
1827);  La  loi  naturellc,  17!>o  ;  Ilisloire  ile  Samuel, 
etc. 

VOLTAIRE,  b.  in  Paris,  Nov.  21,  1601 ;  d.  there 
May  :>0,  1778.  His  true  name  w  as  Francois  Marie 
Arouet,  to  which  he  added  in  1718,  but' from  rea- 
sons not  known,  de  Voltaire,  which  occurs  among 
his  maternal  ancestors. 

Voltaire  was  educated  by  the  .Jesuits  in  Collei/e 
Louis-le-Grau<l  in  Paris,  where  he  learnt  "nothing 
but  Latin  and  nonsense,"  and  was  destined  to 
study  law.  But  his  natural  talent,  no  less  than 
the  levity  of  his  disposition,  drew  him  with  irre- 
sistible force  into  literary  life,  —  the  theatre,  the 
pamphlet,  the  salons,  etc.,  where  the  efforts  were 
short,  and  the  triumphs  rapid.  He  had  wit,  taste, 
a  wonderful  talent  for  turning  every  thing  into 
verse,  and  a  still  more  wonderful  talent  for  drop- 
ping innuendoes,  malicious  or  lewd,  according  to 
circumstances.  He  wrote  small  poems,  satirical 
or  complimentary,  and  said  smart  things  at  the 
supper-tables  of  dukes  and  abbes.  In  1713  he 
obtained  a  diplomatic  position  as  secretary  to  the 
French  ambassador  to  Holland.  But  in  The 
Hague  he  was  most  ridiculously  taken  in  by  a 
lady  of  semi-standing,  —  a  certain  Madame  du 
Noyer,  whose  daughter  he  fell  in  love  with,  and 
tried  to  allure  into  an  elopement.  He  was  dis- 
charged, and  sent  back  to  Paris;  and  Madame  du 
Noyer  repaid  herself  for  her  troubles  by  publish- 
ing his  love-letters.  In  1711  he  competed  for 
the  prize  of  the  academy,  but  failed  to  obtain  it. 
In  1717  some  vicious  lampoons  on  the  regent  and 
the  Duchess  of  Berri  were  generally  ascribed  to 
him,  and  brought  him  to  the  Bastille,  where  he 
spent  eleven  months.  But,  soon  after  his  release, 
his  first  tragedy,  (Edipe,  was  brought  on  the  stage 
with  great  success  ;  and  the  success  was  followed 
up  with  still  greater  energy.  The  Ilenriade,  a  large 
epic  on  Henry  IV.,  which  he  had  begun  in  the 
Ba.-tille,  he  printed,  though  he  had  not  succeeded 
in  obtaining  the  approbation  of  the  royal  censor, 
and  it  at  once  made  his  fame  and  his  fortune. 
But  Voltaire's  ambition  was  always  a  little 
ahead  of  his  powers,  his  impertinence  a  little 
ahead  of  his  wit.  Ar/i'inise  failed  completely; 
Murianme,  partially ;  and  one  afternoon  the  Che- 
valier de  Kohan,  in  order  to  avenge  himself  for 
some  insolent  repartee,  had  him  beaten  in  the 
street  by  his  footmen.  Voltaire  eh  alien  ged  him; 
but  an  hour  after  he  was  put  in  the  Bastille,  and 
released  only  on  the  condition  that  he  immedi- 
ately should  leave  for  England. 

From  1720  to  1729  he  resided  in  London  ;  and 
the  acquaintance  with  English  character  and  in- 
stitutions, English  literature  and  philosophy,  exer- 
cised a  great  influence  on  him.  It  sobered  down 
his  temper  a  little ;  it  gave  him  some  respect  for 
a  solid  argument ;  it  developed  his  sense  for  prac- 
tical results.  He  was  much  struck  by  the  New- 
tonian construction  of  the  universe.  He  studied 
Newton's  works  with  great  patience,  for  they 
lay,  properly  speaking,  outside  of  his  range  ;  and 
by  his  Elemens  de  la  philosnphie  de  Neirlon  (1738), 
and  La  me'taphysique  de  Newton  (1740),  he  con- 
tributed much  to  make  the  views  of  Newton  ac- 
cepted, not  only  in  France,  but  on  the  European 
continent  in  general.     From  Locke  he  derived  his 


whole  psychology;  from  the  English  Deists,  the 
metaphysical  substructure  of  his  general  system 
of  philosophy;  from  English  history  and  institu- 
tions, his  social  and  political  ideas.  There  is  a 
direct  and  demonstrable  connection  between  the 
revolution  of  178!)  and  his  Leans  sur  les  Ane/lais, 
one  of  the  brightest  and  most  characteristic  of 
his  polemical  writing's.  On  his  return  to  France 
in  1729,  he  soon  found  out  that  Tails  was  still  an 
unsafe  place  for  him  to  live  in,  —  his  Lett  res  had 
been  publicly  burnt  by  order  of  the  Parliament 
as  subversive  to  the  State,  the  Church,  public 
morality,  etc.:  and  from  17-11  to  1719  he  made 
his  home  chiefly  at  Cirey,  in  the  house  of  Madame 
du  ('hatelet,  a  lady  for  whose  mathematical  and 
philosophical  talent  he  felt  great  respect,  and  for 
whose  person  he  seems  to  have  nourished  a  real 
feeling  of  tenderness;  at  least,  he  could  for  her 
sake  sacrifice  a  good  deal  of  his  comfort,  and  not 
a  little  of  his  vanity.  During  this  period  he  wrote 
some  of  his  best  tragedies,  —  Zaire,  Alzire,  Ma- 
homet, Merope ;  two  of  his  great  historical  works, 
Charles  XII.  and  Siecle  de  Louis  XIV.,  a  score 
or  more  of  polemical  pamphlets,  witty,  malicious, 
indecent  to  an  incredible  degree  ;  and  an  astonish- 
ing number  of  letters  to  all  the  most  prominent 
persons  in  Europe.  At  the  middle  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century  he  stood  as  the  greatest  literary 
celebrity  which  the  European  civilization  ever 
had  produced,  far  exceeding  Erasmus  both  in 
fame  and  power.  And  when,  in  1750,  he  set  out 
for  Berlin,  on  the  invitation  of  Friedrich  II.,  it 
was  not  a  pensioner  threading  his  way  to  the  table 
of  his  patron,  but  the  king  of  the  pen  coming  to 
visit  the  king  of  the  sword.  Voltaire  and  Fried- 
rich  admired  each  other.  But  Voltaii'e  admired  in 
Friedrich  only  the  general,  and  Friedrich  wanted 
to  be  admired  as  a  poet ;  w  hile,  in  Voltaire,  Fried- 
rich admired  only  the  poet,  and  Voltaire  wanted 
to  be  admired  as  a  statesman.  Ludicrous  con- 
flicts arose,  almost  from  the  hour  of  their  .first 
meeting ;  and  soon  the  conflicts  grew  into  a  con- 
tinuous warfare.  At  last  Voltaire  took  to  flight, 
17-13 ;  but  Friedrich  pursued  him,  and  had  him 
actually  arrested  at  Francfort.  All  Europe  was 
ringing  with  laughter.  The  friendship,  natural 
and  necessary  between  those  two  men,  served  only 
to  show  to  all  the  world  what  there  was  in  them 
of  weakness  and  vice,  of  frailty  and  fraud. 

The  last  part  of  his  life  Voltaire  spent  at  For- 
ney, an  estate  he  bought  in  the  county  of  Gex, 
conveniently  situated  near  the  Swiss  frontier;  and 
during  this  period  some  of  the  best  features  of 
his  personal  character  came  to  light.  There  were 
forty-six  miserable  peasants  at  Ferney  when  he 
bought  the  estate :  when  he  died,  there  were 
twelve  hundred  well-to-do  inhabitants  engaged 
in  watch-making,  silk-weaving,  etc.  ,  and  it  was 
he  who  built  their  houses,  bought  their  tools,  sold 
their  goods,  etc.  His  defence  of  Jean  Calas  shows 
a  courage  and  perseverance  which  are  most  admi- 
rable, and  contributed  more  than  many  volumes 
could  have  done  to  convince  people  that  religious 
toleration  is  necessary,  not  only  for  the  develop- 
ment of  truth,  but  for  the  very  existence  of  good 
morals.  But  his  writings  —  and  among  them  are 
some  of  his  most  prominent  works :  Essai  sur  les 
Mo  urs  et  l' Esprit  des  Xations.  Dklionnnire  Philoso- 
jihi(jiie,  etc.  —  show  that  his  polemical  passion  had 
become  intensified  almost  to  the  bursting-point, 
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that  his  whole  mental  energy  had  concentrated 
itself  around  the  famous  motto,  Ecrasez  I'infame, 
with  which  he  ended  every  letter  he  sent  to  his 
friends.  L'infdme  meant,  originally,  the  Roman- 
Catholic  Church,  then  any  church  which  has  the 
support  of  the  State  for  the  enforcement  of  its  doc- 
trine ami  discipline,  and  finally  it  came  to  mean 
all  religion,  so  far  as  it  claims  a  supernatural 
origin.  On  this  point  his  hatred  is  insatiable. 
It  pervades  all  his  writing,  from  Candide  and  Le 
diner  du  comte  de  BoulinvtlUers  to  La  Pucelle  and 
L'Orphe line  de  la  Chine;  and  in  his  minor  pam- 
phlets, newspaper-articles,  letters,  etc.,  it  drags 
him  not  only  below  his  dignity,  bat  beneath  de- 
cency. His  own  time,  however,  did  not  think  so. 
"When  he  went  up  to  Paris  in  177S,  he  was  re- 
ceived with  such  enthusiasm  and  such  ovations 
as  the  world  had  hardly  ever  seen  before.  But 
the  excitement  thereby  produced  was  too  much 
for  his  strength :  he  fell  ill,  took  too  big  a  dose 
of  opium,  and  died  in  delirium. 

Voltaire  made  his  mark  in  literature  as  a  poet. 
His  Zaire,  Mahomet,  and  Mdrope  were  considered 
the  very  acme  of  tragic  art.  Now,  there  cannot 
from  those  three  long  dramas  be  culled  three  sin- 
gle sentences  in  which  the  true  accent  of  human 
nature  is  hit  upon  and  rendered.  Their  poetical 
value  is  null,  but  their  elegance  is  exquisite  and 
perfect.  When  conventional  rules  are  fulfilled 
with  the  same  ease  and  spontaneity  with  which 
natural  laws  are  obeyed,  elegance  is  the  result. 
To  the  public  for  which  Voltaire  wrote,  tragic 
art  was  only  a  maze  of  intricate  conventional 
rules ;  but  he  mastered  those  rules  so  complete- 
ly, that  his  audience  sat  enchanted,  transported, 
and  gazed  upon  his  tragedies  as  upon  clouds  of 
"woven  wind"  floating  in  the  sunshine.  Of  more 
solid  worth  are  his  historical  works.  Robert 
Flint,  in  his  The  Philosophy  of  History  in  France 
and  Germany,  Edinburgh,  1874,  vindicates  him 
an  honorable  place  in  the  development  of  the 
philosophy  of  history,  and,  no  doubt,  with  right. 
But  the  true  merit  of  Voltaire  as  an  historian 
lies,  not  in  his  relation  to  the  science,  but  in  his 
relation  to  the  public.  He  made  history  a  part  of 
all  liberal  education.  With  a  few  well-directed 
strokes  he  swept  away  the  dull  dreams  and  foul 
deceits  of  the  monks,  and  fixed  the  attention  of 
people  upon  that  which  had  really  taken  place. 
Before  him,  history  was  to  people  in  general  a 
kind  of  moral  picture-book,  with  examples  to  be 
imitated,  and  examples  to  be  avoided;  after  him 
it  became  the  principal  material  for  the  study  of 
human  nature  and  human  affairs.  To  people  in 
general  his  historical  works  opened  up  a  new  way 
to  truth. 

Finally,  the  philosophy  of  Voltaire.  Strictly 
speaking  Voltaire  was  no  philosopher  at  all.  The 
higher  methods  of  extracting  truth  he  had  never 
learned,  and  he  was  by  natural  disposition  inca- 
pable of  that  sustained  effort  of  thought  without 
which  systematic  views  cannot  be  formed.  Never- 
theless, he  is  the  true  representative  of  the  "  Age 
of  Reason ; "  and  the  great  boast  of  that  age  was 
just  its  philosophy.  Voltaire  was  not  an  atheist. 
He  could  sneer  as  heartily  at  the  atheists  as  at 
the  lanatics.  He  was  a  Deist,  and  started  from 
the  three  well-known  premises  of  Deism:  God,  the 
world,  and  between  them  no  relation  which  can 
be  represented  under  the  form  of   divine  reve- 


lation, special  providence,  etc.  But  to  Voltaire 
God  was  only  the  result  of  a  train  of  reasoning, 
an  intellectual  necessity.  God  is,  because  he  must 
be :  "  if  he  were  not,  we  would  have  to  invent 
him.'  Of  a  personal  relation  between  himself 
and  God  there  was  no  trace ;  and,  what  is  still 
worse,  he  did  not  understand  that  such  a  relation 
could  truly  exist.  Whenever  he  met  it,  he  felt 
inclined  to  attack  it,  no  matter  under  what  form 
it  presented  itself,  —  Judaism,  Romanism,  Protes- 
tantism, etc.;  and  of  his  general  conception  of  God 
he  often  spoke  with  an  undercurrent  of  cold  in- 
difference, illuminated  now  and  then  with  sparks 
of  cynicism,  which,  to  men  of  strongly  marked 
religious  disposition,  have  made  his  works  an  out- 
rage, an  abomination.  The  world,  on  the  con- 
trary, was  a  very  serious  affair  to  Voltaire,  and  a 
thing  he  understood.  He  was  a  critic  of  the  very 
highest  rank.  His  instinct  of  truth  was  wonder- 
fully sharp  and  vivid.  He  smelt  a  sham  miles 
away;  and  he  could  make  enormous  exertions, 
and  submit  to  exasperating  annoyances,  in  order 
to  hunt  it  down.  With  that  instinct  he  combined 
a  never  equalled  power  of  statement.  Not  that 
his  wit  is  always  enjoyable.  In  the  service  of  his 
vanity,  envy,  and  malice,  and  used  to  cover  up 
deliberate  falsehoods  and  lies,  it  is  often  shock- 
ing. But  the  directness,  clearness,  and  precision 
of  his  statement  of  a  fact  or  an  idea  has  still  more 
often  made  truth  irresistible ;  and  without  enter- 
ing into  the  details  of  his  activity,  his  victories, 
and  his  defeats,  it  may  be  generally  said  that  his 
criticism  developed  in  modern  literature  a  sense 
for  that  which  is  simple,  natural,  and  clear.  His 
best  service  was  in  the  case  of  the  Protestant  Ga- 
las (see  art).  Outside  of  France,  however,  his 
works,  his  ideas,  his  influence,  have  ceased  to  act 
as  a  living  spring.  The  waters  have  dried  up. 
And,  even  within  the  bounds  of  French  civiliza- 
tion, Voltairism  is  an  active  power  only  as  bat- 
tling with  Jesuitism  ;  the  one  or  the  other  giving 
its  color  to  the  events,  according  as  anarchism  or 
despotism  has  the  upper  hand. 

Lit.  —  Collected  editions  of  Voltaire's  works, 
as  well  of  separate  editions  of  his  tragedies,  his- 
tories, letters,  etc.,  are  very  numerous :  the  latest 
and  most  complete  of  the  collected  editions  is 
that  of  Paris,  1834,  in  97  vols.  The  chief  facts 
of  his  life  are  easily  accessible,  though  not  always 
incontroverted.  Condorcet  was  his  first  biog- 
rapher (1787)  ;  James  Parton  (Life  of  Voltaire, 
Boston,  1881,  2  vols.),  the  latest  and  the  best. 
The  more  obscure  facts  of  his  life,  his  relation 
to  Madame  du  Chatelet,  to  the  Berlin  Jew  bank- 
ers, etc.,  have  been  treated  in  a  great  number  of 
special  essays,  but  generally  without  any  definite 
result.  What  might  be  called  the  anecdotes  of 
his  life,  more  or  less  authentic,  but  very  instruc- 
tive with  respect  to  time  and  place,  is  found  in 
Bungener  :  Voltaire  et  son  temp,  Paris,  1851 ;  and 
Janin:  Le  roi  Voltaire,  Paris,  1861,  3d  ed.  Gen- 
eral surveys  of  his  life,  character,  and  influence, 
have  been  given  by  Piersox,  Carlyle,  Strauss, 

and  MORLEY.  CLEMENS  PETERSEN. 

VORAGINE,     See  Jacobus  de  Voragine. 

VORSTIUS,  Conrad,  Arminian  theologian,  b. 
at  Cologne,  July  19,  1569  ;  d.  at  Tonningen,  in 
Sleswick,  Sept.  29, 1622.  His  parents  were  Roman 
Catholics ;  but  he  was  refused  the  degree  in  the 
college  of  St.  Laurentius  in  his  native  city,  be- 
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cause  he  would  not  subscribe  to  the  Confession 
of  Trent;  and  soon  after  he  openly  embraced 
the  Reformation,  lie  distinguished  himself  as  a 
student  and  lecturer  in  Heidelberg,  I'.usel,  and 
Geneva,  and  .still  more  as  teacher  of  theology  in 
the  gymnasium  of  Sleinfurt.  Bui.  some  treatises 
he  published  (Dr  pnrdcsliiudione,  De  trini/ate,  De 
persona  et  officio  Chrixti)  made  his  orthodoxy  sus- 
pected ;  and-  in  1.">!I!>  he  was  called  upon  to  defend 
himself  at  Heidelberg  against  the  accusation  of 
Socinianism.  In  Kilo  he  was  appointed  the  suc- 
cessor of  Arminius  in  the  university  of  Leyden ; 
but  on  account  of  his  Traclatus  de  Deo,  published 
in  the  same  year,  and  containing  many  peculiar 
subtleties  concerning;  the  nature  and  attributes 
of  God,  his  appointment  was  met  with  a  violent 
protest  by  the  Gomarists.  James  I.  of  England 
was  drawn  into  the  controversy,  and  made  umpire 
among  the  contestants.  He  condemned  Vorstius, 
and  succeeded  in  having  him  expelled  from  Ley- 
den. Vorstius  settled  at  Tergow,  but  the  contro- 
versy continued  to  rage.  He  was  condemned  by 
the  .-ynod  of  Port  as  a  heretic,  and  banished  from 
the  States,  Kilt).  For  a  couple  of  years  he  kept 
himself  concealed,  but  finally  he  found  a  refuge 
in  Sleswiek.  NEi:m-;c'KEU. 

VOSSIUS,  Gerard,  Provost  of  Tongei  n.  papal 
prothonotary ;  d.  at  Liege,  March  25,  1609:  ac- 
quired a  great  reputation  b\*his  Latin  translation 
of  the  sermons  of  Chrysostom.  15S0,  and  his  edi- 
tions of  the  Gesta  et  monumenla  Gregor'd  IX.,  1586, 
of  the  works  of  Gregorius  Thaumaturgus  and 
Ephraem  Syrus.  l.jSij,  of  St.  Bernard's  De  con- 
siileralione  (with  commentary),  1594,  etc.  Of  his 
personal  life  nothing  further  is  known. 

VOSSIUS,  Gerard  Jan,  b.  near  Heidelberg, 
1577;  d.  in  Amsterdam,  March  19,  1649.  He 
studied  at  Dort  and  Leyden ;  was  first  rector  of 
the  college  of  Dort,  then  of  that  of  Leyden ;  and 
was  in  1618  appointed  professor  of  rhetoric  and 
chronology  at  Leyden,  and  in  1633  professor  of 
history  in  Amsterdam.  He  was  originally  a  pupil 
of  Gomarus,  but  in  the  course  of  the  controversy 
he  gradually  approached  the  other  side.  In  1618 
he  published  his  Jl'isliyrin  de  conlrouersiis  i/ikis  Pela- 
gius  ejusrjue  n-lii/itiw  mocerunt,  in  which  he  showed 
that  Arminiauism  was  not  identical  with  Semi- 
Pelagianism,  and  that  the  Calvinist  doctrine  of 
predestination  was  unknown  to  the  ancient  church. 
Persecutions  were  immediately  instituted  against 
him,  and  continued  ;  though  his  De  hislurici.i  lati- 
nis,  1627,  containd  a  partial  recantation. 

VOTIVE-OFFERINGS  consisted  sometimes  in 
objects  of  value,  sometimes  simply  in  tablets, 
which  were  placed  in  the  temples  as  a  thankful 
commemoration  of  some  happy  event  or  some 
great  man.  From  the  Greek-Roman  Paganism, 
the  custom  was  adopted  by  the  Christians;  and 
votive-tablets  in  the  Christian  churches  are  spoken 
of  in  the  fifth  century  by  Bishop  Theodoret  of 
Cyrus.  As  the  worship  of  saints  extended,  the 
churches  were  crowded  with  votive-offerings,  and 
in  the  Roman-Catholic  Church  the  custom  has 
not  yet  died  out.  Voltaire's  brother  placed  a 
votive-tablet  in  the  church  in  Paris  in  which 
Voltaire  had  been  baptized,  to  expiate  his  in- 
fidelity. 

VOWEL-POINTS.     See  Bible-Text,  p.  267. 

VOWEL-POINTS,  Controversy  respecting. 
See  BrxTURF,  Cai'Kllus. 


VOWS.  The  conception  of  a  personal  God  who 
has  a  will  as  well  as  the  power,  and  the  personal 
relation  which  necessarily  springs  up  between  God 
and  man  on  the  basis  of  this  conception,  natu- 
rally call  forth  the  ideas  of  offerings  which  could 
and  should  he  presented  to  God,  and  of  solemn 
promises  by  which  man  binds  himself  to  present 
such  offerings.  Thus  arises  the  religious  vow 
(rotiim,  h'.y>/).  It  may  come  forth  as  the  simple 
result  of  man's  desire  to  give  a  tit  expression  to 
J  his  feeling  of  gratitude  and  devotion  to  God,  and 
I  no  expression  could  be  more  fit  than  the  offering 
of  something  particularly  dear  or  valuable.  Or  it 
may  be  made  with  a  view  to  the  obtaining  of  some 
great  benefit,  as,  for  instance,  the  rescue  from  some 
overhanging  danger :  the  vows  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment very  often  show  this  character  of  condition- 
ally. Or,  finally,  it  may  by  man  be  considered  as 
the  most  effective  means  by  which  to  keep  him- 
self in  the  closest  possible  communion  with  God: 
no  doubt,  such  a  consideration  lay  at  the  bottom 
of  the  asceticism  of  the  ancient  church.  But 
under  all  three  forms  the  religious  vow  is  a  vol- 
untary promise,  the  offering  of  something  which 
is  not  due. 

The  New  Testament  gives  no  direct  advice  with 
respect  to  vows.  The  Gospels  contain  only  the 
one  sharp  utterance  from  the  lips  of  Jesus  con- 
cerning gifts  to  the  temple  when  accompanied 
with  neglect  of  parents  (Matt.  xv.  4;  Mark  vii. 
10).  The  apostolical  Epistles  are  completely 
silent  on  the  question  ;  and  from  Acts  xxi.  23  (see 
Nazakites)  and  xviii.  IS  no  positive  doctrine  can 
be  extracted.  The  latter  passage  is,  however,  very 
obscure  :  it  seems  to  refer  to  Aquila,  and  not  at 
all  to  Paul.  Thus  the  question,  What  position 
ought  to  be  given  to  vows  in  true  Christian  mor- 
als? cannot  be  answered  from  the  letter  of  Scrip- 
ture. The  answer  must  be  deduced  from  the 
general  principles  of  morality  such  as  they  have 
been  laid  down  in  the  New  Testament,  and  devel- 
oped in  Christian  conscience.  But  on  this  point 
a  striking  difference  reveals  itself  between  the 
evangelical  churches  and  the  Church  of  Rome. 

The  idea  that  the  pious  feels  driven  in  his  con- 
science to  present  offerings  to  his  God  has  not 
only  been  recognized  by  Christianity,  but  in  Chris- 
tianity it  has  attained  its  most  extensive  bearing 
and  its  deepest  meaning.  For  what  is  the  offer- 
ing which  Christianity  demands?  Nothing  less 
than  the  person  himself,  his  whole  life,  all  his 
will  (comp.  Rom.  vi.  11,  13,  vii.  4,  xii  1 ;  Gal.  ii. 
20;  2  Cor.  v.  16).  In  this  general,  expanded 
sense,  the  promise  made  at  baptism,  and  renewed 
at  confirmation,  is  certainly  a  vow.  But  the  vow 
in  the  narrower  and  more  proper  sense  of  the 
word,  defining  the  offering  as  something  special, 
and  not  due,  the  evangelical  churches  do  not  rec- 
ognize. Luther,  no  less  than  Calvin,  held  that 
whatsoever  degree  of  devotion  to  God  a  person 
was  able  to  realize  in  his  life,  it  wras  simply  his 
duty,  and  implicitly  contained  in  his  baptismal 
promise.  Ouite  otherwise  in  the  Roman-Catholic 
Church.  Reside  the  common  morality  to  which 
all  Christians  are  bound  by  the  commandment  of 
God,  she  establishes  another  and  higher  morality, 
which  is  not  a  divine  commandment,  and  conse- 
quently not  a  moral  duty,  but  which  may  become 
an  object  of  a  vow. 

The  Roman-Catholic  view  of  vows  is  closely 
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connected  with  the  Roman-Catholic  doctrines  of 
Consilia  ecangelica,  Opera  supererogationis,  and  Bo- 
num melius.  From  Petrus  Lombardus,  who,  how- 
ever, made  a  distinction  between  a  votum  singulare 
and  the  eolum  commune  made  at  baptism,  and 
down  to  our  time,  the  Roman-Catholic  Church 
had  always  denned  a  vow  as  a  voluntary  promise 
to  God  of  a  bonum  melius.  Classical  in  this  re- 
spect is  the  exposition  of  Thomas  Aquinas  {Sum- 
ma,  ii.  2,  qu.  88) :  a  vow,  strictly  speaking,  distin- 
guished from  the  baptismal  promise,  which  is 
necessary  to  salvation  {jit  de  bono  meliori ,  dicilur 
melius  bonum  quod  ad  supererogationem  pertinet). 
The  bonum  melius  here  appears  as  synonymous 
with  opus  supererogatorium  ,  and  Thomas  actually 
defines  it  as  something  beyond  that  which  is 
necessary  to  salvation,  though  it  is  evident  that 
the  bonum  melius  refers  exclusively  to  some  special 
virtues,  —  poverty,  obedience,  chastity;  while  an 
opus  supererogatorium  may  result  also  from  doing 
more  than  is  necessary  in  the  ordinary  line  of 
morality.  J.  kostlfn". 

VOWS  AMONG  THE  HEBREWS.  Vows 
(D'TO,  "nedarim")  are  solemn  promises  to  God, 
on  condition  of  his  granting  some  benefit,  to  make 
an  offering  in  return.  The  passages  in  the  Pen- 
tateuch giving  information  about  them  are  Lev. 
xxvii.  and  Num.  xxx.  There  is  no  sufficient  rea- 
son for  denying  the  high  antiquity  of  this  prac- 
tice (Gen.  xxviii.  20-22),  and  the  historical  books 
of  the  Old  Testament,  the  Psalms,  and  the  writ- 
ings of  the  Salomonic  period,  show  how  prevalent 
it  was  in  Israel.  Vows  included  persons,  ani- 
mals, and  other  possessions.  Persons,  however, 
were  always  to  be  redeemed  according  to  their 
estimated  value.  The  redemption-price  differed 
according  to  the  age  and  sex  of  the  person,  except 
in  the  case  of  the  poor,  where  it  was  estimated 
according  to  their  property.  The  votive-offerings 
had  the  character  of  compulsory  offerings,  and 
differed  in  this  regard  from  the  freewill  gifts. 
Amongst  the  votive-offerings  were  the  acts  of 
renunciation  or  abstinence ;  such  as  fasting  and 


the  obligations  of  the  Nazarite.  It  is  character- 
istic of  the  moral  tone  of  the  Mosaic  legislation, 
that  it  excludes  all  unnatural  mortification,  such 
as  self-mutilation  and  other  injuries  to  the  body, 
which  were  reasons  for  exclusion  from  the  theo- 
cratic congregation  (Deut.  xxiii.  1 ;  comp.  Lev. 
xix.  IS). 

The  practice  of  vows  corresponds  to  the  condi- 
tion of  minority  under  the  law,  but  the  Mosaic 
legislation  lays  no  particular  stress  upon  it.  "  If 
thou  shalt  forbear  to.  vow,  it  shall  be  no  sin  in 
thee"  (Deut.  xxiii.  22).  Nowhere  is  the  vow 
spoken  of  as  meritorious,  nor  is  there  any  indica- 
tion that  God  was  regarded  as  granting  requests 
with  reference  to  or  because  of  the  vows.  The 
motive  actuating  them  was  insisted  upon  (Ps. 
lxvi.  13  sqq.,  lxxvi.  11  sqq.  ;  Mai.  i.  14),  and  the 
inviolability  of  the  promise  was  insisted"  upon 
(Num.  xxx.  2 ;  Deut.  xxiii.  21  sqq.).  To  the  sim- 
ple injunctions  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  Mishna, 
in  the  tract  Nedarim,  adds  many  rules,  which  it 
supports  by  casuistry,  laying  particular  emphasis 
upon  the  language  in  which  they  are  made.  Kor- 
ban  ("  it  is  devoted  to  God  as  an  offering  ")  was 
the  usual  votive-word  ;  and  our  Lord,  in  speaking 
of  it  (Matt.  xv.  5;  Mark  vii.  11),  assumes  that 
a  son  by  its  use  might  even  rid  himself  of  the 
obligation  to  support  his  parents.  Such  cases 
happened,  as  is  evident  from  Nedarim,  v.  6.  De 
Wette  goes  too  far,  when,  in  commenting  upon 
Matt.  xv.  5,  he  says  with  reference  to  Nedarim, 
ix.  1,  "  Rabbi  Elieser  held  the  law  of  reverence 
for  parents  higher  than  all  vows ;  but  the  rab- 
bins declared  vows  against  this  law  binding." 
The  Mishna  does  not  declare  offerings  and  duties 
to  God  arbitrarily  assumed,  and  militating  against 
the  law  of  love,  unbinding  and  worthless.  It  is, 
however,  true,  that  the  traditional  observances 
condemned  by  our  Lord,  the  Mishna  also  disap- 
proves.    Christianity  was  not  without  influence 

upon   Judaism.  OEHLER  (DELITZ8CH). 

VULGATE.  The  name  for  Jerome's  version  of 
the  Scriptures.     See  Bible  Versions,  p.  283. 
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WACKERNAGEL,  Karl  Eduard  Philipp,  D.D,, 

German  hynmologist ;  b.  at  Berlin,  June  28,  1800; 
d.  at  Dresden,  June  20,  1877.  He  was  educated 
at  Erlangen.  His  reputation  rests  upon  his  edi- 
tions of  the  hymns  of  Marl  in  Luther  and  Paul 
Gerhard,  and  his  hymnologieal  publications, — 
Das  deutsehe  hirchenlied  rem  Martin  Lather  bis  an f 
Nicolans  Herman  n.  Ambrosius  Blaurer,  Stuttgart, 
1S41 ;  Bibliographic  :ur  Geschichte  des  dt  itlm-lien  Kir- 
clienliedes  ini  16.  Johrliundert,  Frankfurt-am-Main, 
1855 ;  Das  deutsche  hirchenlied  ron  der  iillesten  Zeit 
bis  :u  An/an g  des  17.  Jahrhunderls,  Leipzig,  1.802- 
73,  4  vols.;  Lieder  der  niederlLlndisehen  lleformir- 
ten  wis  der  Zeit  der  I"  r/'olgung  im  16.  Johrliundert, 
Frankfurt-am-M.,  1S07 .  .Sec  Luhwig  Soiiulzk  : 
Philipp  Wackemagel.  Ein  Lebensbild,  Leip.,  1S7!J. 
WADDELL,  James,  D.D.,  eminent  Presbyterian 
blind  pulpit  orator  ;  b.  at  Newry,  Ireland,  July, 
170H  ;  d.  at  Hopewell,  Louisa  County,  Va.,  Sept.  17, 
1S05.  His  parents  emigrated  to  Pennsylvania 
while  he  was  an  infant.  He  was  educated  in  Dr. 
Finley's  academy  at  Nottingham,  Penn. ;  licensed 
by  presbytery  of  Hanover,  April  2,  1761 ;  ordained, 
June  16,"  1762  ;  pastor  in  Lancaster  and  Northum- 
berland, Va.  He  subsequently  held  other  charges. 
His  eloquence  was  renowned.  But  by  his  own 
request  all  his  manuscripts  were  burned,  so  that 
his  reputation  rests  upon  testimony  alone.  He 
was  blind  for  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life. 
He  was  the  father-in-law  of  Dr.  Archibald  Alex- 
ander. Wirt  gives  a  picture  of  him  in  his  Brit- 
ish Spy-     See  Sckague's  Annals,  iii.  255  sqq. 

WADDING,  Luke,  Roman  Catholic,  the  great 
historian  of  the  Franciscan  order ;  b.  at  Water- 
ford,  Ireland,  Oct.  16,  1588 ;  d.  at  Borne,  Nov.  18, 
1657.  He  studied  theology  in  Lisbon,  Portugal; 
became  a  Franciscan  1605 ;  read  lectures  on  di- 
vinity in  the  university  of  Salamanca ;  went  to 
Rome,  1618,  as  chaplain  to  Anthony  a  Trejo, 
bishop  of  Cartagena,  and  remained  there  the  rest 
of  his  life.  In  1625  he  found*!  there  the  college 
of  St.  Isidore  for  Irish  students  of  the  Franciscan 
order.  From  16:30  to  1634  he  was  procurator  of 
his  order  at  Rome,  and  from  1645  to  164b  vice- 
commissary.  He  was  one  of  the  councillors  in 
the  settlement  of  the  Jansenist  controversy,  and 
pronounced  an  opinion  in  favor  of  these  doctrines; 
but,  on  the  appearance  of  the  bull  of  Innocent  X. 
{Cum  occasione,  1653),  he  retracted.  His  works 
include  Legatio  Phi/ijgii  III.  et  IV.,  re  gum  His- 
panic, ad  I'aulum  V.,  Gregorium  XV.,  et  t'ebannm 
VIII.  pro  de/inii'iida  eoulrocerslu  iniiitfirulalrr  eon- 
ceptionis  B.  Mnriie  Virgiuis,  Louvain,  1624  (a  his- 
tory of.  the  controversy,  to  decide  which  the  bishop 
of  Cartagena  came  to  Rome  as  an  ambassador, 
and  thus  it  was  the  occasion  of  Wadding's  Koman 
residence)  ;  Apologeticns  de  jirrr/cnso  monaehotu 
Augustiniano  S.  Franeisei,  Madrid,  1625;  Annales 
ordinis  Minorum,  Lyons  and  Rome,  1625-5  1,  8  vols., 
ktered.,  Rome,  1731-30,  16  vols.,  vol.  17th,  Index 
—  this  is  the  great  history  of  the  Franciscan 
order:  Wadding  brought  it  down  to  154(1;  it 
has  been  continued  by  De  Lnca  to  1553  (vol.  18, 
1740),  by  Ancona  to  1564  (vol.  19,  1745),  by  Ascu- 


lano  to  1571  (vol.  20,  1794),  by  De  Cerreto  to 
1.581  (vol.  21,  1844)  —  Scriptores  ordinis  Minorum, 
1050,  new  edition  with  Sbaraglia's  corrections, 
1800  (a  bibliography  of  the  order);  Immaculake 
eoneejilionis  Viri/inis  Mitriie  opusculuin,  1655;  Vita 
dementis  VUG,  later  edition,  1723.  He  also 
edited  the  Sermons  of  Anthony  of  l'adua  (1024), 
I  he  Op uscula  of  Francis  of  Assisj  (Lyons,  1637), 
the  works  of  Duns  Scotus,  with  a  Life  (1639,  12 
vols.),  and  superintended  the  publication  of  the 
posthumous  Hebrew  Concordance  of  Marius  de 
Calasio  (Rome,  1621,  4  vols,  folio),  to  which  he 
contributed  an  essay  upon  the  Hebrew  language. 
See  Concordance,  p.  523. 

WADDINGTON,  George,  D.D.,  b.  in  England, 
Sept.  7,  1793;  d.  at  Durham,  July  20,  186!). _  He 
was  elected  fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge  ; 
then  travelled  extensively  in  the  East ;  was  in- 
stalled dean  of  Durham,  1840,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  became  first  warden  of  the  university  of 
Durham.  Besides  books  of  travel  in  Ethiopia,  in 
connection  with  Barnard  Hanbnry  (1822),  and 
Greece,  during  the  Greek  Revolution  (1825),  he 
wrote  History  of  the  Church  from  the  Earliest  Agis 
to  the  Reformation  (1833,  3  vols.,  2d  ed.,  1835), 
and  History  of  the  Reformation  on  the  Continent, 
1841. 

WAFER,  the  small  circular  disk  of  unleavened 
bread,  stamped  either  with  the  figure  of  Christ  or 
with  the  initials  I. U.S.,  and  used  in  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  mass  in  the  Roman-Catholic  Church. 
In  form  it  resembles  the  Jewish  passovev  bread. 
The  wafer  eaten  by  the  priest  is  larger  than  that 
given  to  the  laity."  It  is  supposed  that  the  use  of 
the  wafer  is  not  earlier  than  the  eleventh  century; 
previously,  ordinary  bread  was  generally  used. 
See  art.  "  Oblaten,"  in  Wetzer  u.  AVklte. 

WAGENSEIL,  Johann  Christoph,  b.  at  Nurem- 
berg, Nov.  20,  1633;  d.  at  Altdorf,  <  )ct.  9,  1705, 
where  he  had  been  professor  since  1667.  — first  of 
history,  next  of  Oriental  languages  (1674),  and 
finally  of  ecclesiastical  law  (1697).  He  wrote  the 
famous  works,  Sola  h.e.  liber  Misehnicus  de  uxore 
lululierii  suspecta,  Altdorf,  1674  (a  translation,  with 
notes,  of  the  Mishna  tractate'upon  the  treatment 
of  a  wife  suspected  of  adultery),  and  Tela  Ignea 
Satance,  sive,  arcani  et  horribiles  Judaorum  ail  versus 
Christum  Deum  et  Gliristianum  religionem  libri,  Alt- 
dorf, 1681  (a  translation  and  refutation,  in  Latin, 
of  certain  anti-Christian  Jewish  writings). 

WAHABEES,  the  representatives  of  a  reforma- 
tory movement  which  arose  within  Mohamme- 
danism in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
The  movement,  which  may  be  characterized  as  a 
Mohammedan  rationalism,  accepting  the  Koran 
as  authoritative,  but  rejecting  the  worship  of 
Mohammed  as  idolatry,  originated  in  the  tribe 
of  Nedshi  in  Yemen,  "and  was  named,  after  its 
originator,  Mohammed-ben-Abd-el-Wahab.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century  the  Waha- 
bees  reached  the  culminating  point  of  their  power. 
In  1802  they  occupied  Mecca,  and  compelled  the 
Turks  to  pay  a  yearly  tribute  in  order  to  be  al- 
lowed to  enter  it  as  pilgrims ;  and  in  1808  they 
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even  threatened  Cairo,  and  invaded  Syria.  But 
in  1812  Mehemet  AH  invaded  Arabia;  and  in 
1818  his  son,  Ibrahim  Pasha,  sent  Abdallah,  the 
head  of  the  Wahabees,  to  Constantinople  to  be 
executed.  Politically  their  power  is  now  nearly 
confined  to  their  native  tribe  in  Yemen. 

WAINWRIGHT,  Jonathan  Mayhew,  D.D., 
D.C.L.  (Oxon.),  Protestant-Episcopal  provisional 
bishop  of  New  York;  b.  in  Liverpool,  Eng., 
Feb.  21,  1792;  d.  in  New-York  City,  Sept.  21, 
1854.  He  was  graduated  from  Harvard  College 
1812 ;  ordained  1816 ;  was  rector  in  Hartford 
(Conn.),  Boston,  and  Xew  York.  He  was  conse- 
crated Nov.  10,  1852.  He  was  for  many  years 
secretary  of  the  house  of  bishops,  and  the  author 
of  several  books  of  travel,  controversy  (especially 
one  with  Dr.  Potts  on  episcopacy,  New  York, 
in  14),  and  biblical  exposition.  See  Memorial 
Volume  (thirty-four  of  his  sermons,  and  memoir 
by  Bishop  Doane,  New  York,  1850)  and  his  Life, 
by  J.  N.  Norton,  New  York,  1858. 

WAKE,  William,  D.D.,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury; b.  at  Blandford,  Dorsetshire,  Eng.,  1657; 
d.  at  Lambeth,  Jan.  24,  1737.  He  was  educated 
at  Oxford;  and  was  successively  D.D.  and  canon 
of  Christ  Church  (Hi*!)),  dean  of  Exeter  (1701), 
bishop  of  Lincoln  (1705),  and  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury (1716).  He  was  a  very  learned  man,  and 
wrote  many  works ;  but  probably  he  is  best  known 
to-day  as  the  author,  in  connection  with  Dr.  J.  E. 
Grabe,  of  a  translation  of  The  Genuine  Ejiistles  of 
the  Apostolical  Fathers,  London,  1093,  many  edi- 
tions and  reprints.  Dr.  Wake  gives  to  all  these 
epistles  primitive  and  apostolical  antiquity. 

WAKEFIELD,  Gilbert,  English  divine;  b.  at 
Nottingham,  Feb.  22,  1750  ;  d.'in  London,  Sept.  9. 
1801.  He  was  graduated  at  Cambridge,  1776  , 
obtained  a  fellowship ;  took  holy  orders,  left 
(1786),  and  violently  assailed  the  Established 
Church.  lie  joined  no  other  communion.  From 
1779  to  1783  he  was  classical  tutor  in  the  dis- 
senting academy  at  Warrington,  and  for  a  year 
(1790-91)  the  same  in  the  dissenting  academy 
at  Hackney.  His  later  views  were  Unitarian. 
Gentle  in  domestic  life,  he  yet  was  acrimonious 
in  controversy.  He  published  editions  of  Biou 
and  Moschus,  Virgil  and  Lucretius,  and  many 
original  books,  of  which  may  be  mentioned,  An 
enquiry  into  the  opinions  of  the  Christum  writers  of 
the  three  first  centuries  concerning  the  person  of 
Christ,  London,  1784  (only  vol.  1  printed);  En- 
quiry into  the  expediency  and  propriety  of  social 
icorshiji,  1791  (in  which  he  takes  strong  ground 
against  it);  Translation  of  the  New  'Testament,  1791, 
3  vols.  (2ded.,  1795,  2  vols.;  reprinted,  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  1820);  An  examination  of  the  Age  of  Rrason, 
by  Thomas  Paine,  1794. 

WALCH  is  the  name  of  two  German  theolo- 
gians of  note. —I.  Johann  Georg  Walch,  b.  at 
Memingen  in  1693;  d.  at  Jena,  Jan.  13,  1775.' 
He  studied  theology  at  Leipzig;  edited  Ovid 
and  Lactantius;  published  in  1716  his  valuable 
Historia  critica  Lat.  lingua,  and  was  in  1719 
appointed  professor  eloquential  at  Jena.  He  took 
part  m  the  philosophical  controversy  between 
Luddeus  and  Wolf,  and  published  in  1720  his 
Plulosul,lnsehes  Lexil-on,  in  which,  at  every  point 
the  so-called  natural  theology  breaks  through  the 
old  Lutheran  orthodoxy,  opening  the  way  on  one 
side  for  pietism,  and  on  the  other  for  rationalism 


In  1724  he  was  made  professor  of  theology.  His 
principal  theological  works  are,  Einleitung  in  die 
Religionsst  rcitighc  tt  en  ausser  der  erangelisch-luther. 
Kirehe.  1733-36,  5  vols.,  and  Einleitung  in  die  Reli- 
gionsstreitigkeiten  iter  evang.-luther.  Kirehe,  1730-39, 
5  vols.,  and  an  edition  of  Luther's  works,  Halle, 
1740-52,  24  vols. —II.  Christian  Wilhelm  Franz 
Walch,  son  of  the  preceding;  b.  at  Jena,  Dec.  25, 
1726;  d.  at  Gottingen,  March  10, 1784.  He  studied 
theology  under  his  father  ;  visited  Holland, 
France,  Switzerland,  and  Italy ;  and  was  appoint- 
ed professor  of  philosophy  in  1750  at  Jena,  and 
in  1753  at  Gottingen,  where,  in  1754,  he  became 
professor  of  theology,  and  worked  for  thirty  years 
with  as  much  success  as  energy.  He  was  not  a 
creative  genius.  He  belonged  to  the  same  kind 
of  minds  as  Mosheim  and  Semler,  though  with- 
out equalling  them.  His  works  are,  nevertheless, 
of  great  importance,  especially  in  the  department 
of  church  history.  He  felt  that  God  might  be 
studied  in  the  same  way,  and  with  the  same  ad- 
vantage, in  history  as  in  nature.  But  even  in  his 
Geschichte  tier  evang.-luther.  Religion,  1753,  a  work 
of  great  vigor  and  freshness,  he  did  not  succeed 
in  raising  that  idea  —  true  by  itself,  and  very  fer- 
tile—  into  a  higher  view  of  the  philosophy  of 
history :  it  sinks  down  into  a  merely  apologetic 
application  of  a  rather  narrow  notion  of  Provi- 
dence. His  Ketr-erhistorie,  1762,  11  vols.,  is  an 
almost  exhaustive  collection,  and  fully  methodical 
arrangement,  of  the  materials ;  and  the  conclu- 
sions are  always  drawn  with  caution  and  consci- 
entiousness. But  that  power  which  penetrates 
the  given  materials  so  as  to  reproduce  the  or- 
ganic developments  of  history,  he  entirely  lacked. 
The  book,  w  hich  is  his  principal  work,  is,  never- 
theless, still  an  invaluable  aid  for  the  student  of 
church  history.  Prominent  among  his  other  works 
are  his  Hint,  der  romischen  Pdbste,  Gottingen,  1756  ; 
Historic  der  Kirchenversammlungen,  Leipzig,  1759; 
Biblioth.  Symbol.  Vetus,  Lemgo,  1770,  etc.  Disser- 
tations on  his  life  and  writings  were  written  by 
Henmann,  Less,  and  Heyne,  1784.    W.  MOLLER. 

WALDEGRAVE  Samuel,  D.D.,  son  of  Earl  of 
Waldegrave;  b.  1817;  d.  Oct.  1,  1869.  Pie  was 
graduated  at  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  as  a  double 
first-class,  1839.  In  1849  he  was  elected  fellow 
of  All  Souls  ;  in  1853  appointed  Bampton  Lec- 
turer ;  in  1860  bishop  of  Carlisle.  His  writings 
include  New-Testament  MUlenarianism  (his  Bamp- 
ton Lectures),  London,  1855,  2d  ed.,  1866;  and  the 
posthumous,  Christ  the  True  Attar,  and  other  Ser- 
mons, with  Introduction  by  Rev.  J.  C.  Rife,  1875. 

WALDENSES.  As  the  Latin  Church  with 
steadily-increasing  force  developed  those  features 
which  specially  characterize  her  as  the  Church 
of  Rome,  the  instincts  of  the  ancient  Catholic 
Church,  time  after  time,  broke  out  in  open  resist- 
ance. In  the  Waldenses  this  opposition  found 
one  of  its  strongest  expressions ;  and  their  history 
is  so  much  the  more  interesting,  as,  besides  the 
Bohemian  and  Moravian  Brethren,  they  are  the 
only  party  of  mediaeval  dissenters  who  have  main- 
tained themselves  down  to  our  times. 

Origin  and  Earlier  History. — Lyons  was  the 
cradle  of  the  Waldenses.  whence  they  were  often 
called  Leonistas,  Leonenses,  Lugdimenses,  or  Pau- 
peres  de  Lugduno,  and  it  is  worth  noticing,  that 
both  on  account  of  its  excellent  cathedral-school, 
and  on  account  of  the  ability  of  its  bishops  and 
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archbishops,  the  Church  of  Lyons  held  the  most 
prominent  position  in  Gaul,  exhibiting  in  its  his- 
tory many  grand  examples  —  A gobard,  Arnold, 
etc. — of  the  true  type  of  ancient  Catholicism; 
while  on  the  other  hand  the  Cathari  had  met  with 
very  little  success  there.  The  originator  of  the  new- 
movement  was  Waldus,  or  Valdesius,  or  Walden- 
sis,  a  rich  and  distinguished  citizen  of  Lyons,  who 
flourished  in  the  latter  part  of  the  twelfth  century. 
A  very  natural  desire  to  know  what  the  Icclimu's, 
the  recitals  from  the  Vulgate,  really  contained, 
led  him  to  procure  a  translation  of  them  into  the 
vernacular  tongue,  the  Romaunt,  a  Provencal  dia- 
lect; and,  as  he  felt  the  great  use  of  a  guide  in 
studying  the  Bible,  the  translation  of  the  Bible, 
or  of  parts  of  it,  was  followed  by  translations  of 
extracts  from  the  Fathers.  But  In  all  this  there 
was  nothing  extraordinary.  The  translation  and 
reading  of  the  Bible  had  not  yet  been  forbidden 
by  theChurch.  But  the  reading  of  the  Bible  led 
to  the  imitation  of  Christ.  YValdus  felt  com- 
pelled to  take  the  rule  of  his  life  from  the  Gos- 
pels, and  in  that  point  there  were  many  who 
agreed  with  him.  They  gave  away  their  property 
to  the  poor,  and  began  to  preach  publicly  in  the 
city.  They  preached  in  the  streets,  in  the  houses, 
even  in  the  churches,  and  they  produced  a  deep 
impression.  The  church  took  fright,  and  the 
archbishop  finally  forbade  them  to  preach.  They 
protested,  refused  to  obey,  and  were  expelled  from 
the  city.  Taking  their  wives  and  children  with 
them,  they  set  out  on  a  preaching-mission,  and 
scattered  all  over  the  southern  part  of  France, 
where  the  soil  had  been  well  prepared  for  them, 
partly  by  the  Cathari,  and  partly  by  the  notorious 
insufficiency  and  immorality  of  the  priests.  Trav- 
elling two  and  two  together,  clad  in  woollen  peni- 
tence-garments, with  bare  feet  or  wooden  shoes 
(sabot,  or  zabate,  whence  they  were  often  called 
.Sabalati,  Xabutenses,  etc.),  they  penetrated  into 
Switzerland  and  Northern  Italy,  well  received 
everywhere  as  the  poor  Waldenses  from  Lyons. 
There  was,  however,  as  yet,  no  breach  with  the 
church.  The  Waldenses  were  not  conscious  of 
any  decisive  difference  between  themselves  and 
the  church.  When  they  were  expelled  from  Lyons, 
they  appealed  to  the  third  council  of  the  Lateran 
(1179),  and  by  Alexander  III.  they  were  treated 
with  great  leniency;  but,  as  they  would  not  stop 
preaching,  they  were  put  under  the  ban  by  Lucius 
III.  (11^4),  and  the  measure  was  repeated  by  the 
fourth  council  of  the  Lateran,  under  Innocent  III. 
(1210).  Conflicts  arose:  ami  in  some  places,  as, 
for  instance,  in  Aragonia,  under  Alfonso  II.  (1194), 
very  harsh  proceedings  were  instituted  against 
them  ;  but  in  other  places  a  spirit  of  reconcilia- 
tion prevailed,  not  without  prospects  of  good  re- 
sults. At  the  religious  disputation  of  l'.-imiers 
(1207),  between  the  bishop  of  Osma  and  a  num- 
ber of  Waldenses,  a  certain  Durandus  of  Huesca 
or  Osca,  a  VValdensian,  was  induced  to' rejoin  the 
church,  together  with  his  friends,  on  the  condi- 
tion that  they  should  be  allowed  to  retain  the 
austere  rule  of  life  which  they  had  adopted  from 
the  "Waldenses.  In  1209  Innocent  111.  gave  his 
consent,  and  thus  arose  the  so-called  "Catholic 
Poor"  (paiipcres  calholici).  Similar  movements 
occurred  in  other  places  ;  and,  generally  speaking, 
the  Waldenses  had  an  aversion  to  the  Cathari  and 
their  heresies,  which  formed  a  bond   of   union 


between  them  and  the  church.  But  the  state  of 
affairs  which  at  this  time  developed  in  Southern 
France — the  crusades  against  the  Albigenses, 
instituted  by  the  Pope  himself,  and  executed  by 
Louis  IX.,  Friedrich  II.,  Raymuud  VII.,  etc.;  the 
foundation  of  the  Inquisition  by  Gregory  IX.  in 
12o'J ;  and  the  establishment  of  the  Dominican 
order  as  perpetual  papal  inquisitors  —  finally  ex- 
ercised ils  influence  also  on  them.  The  Council  of 
Toulouse  (122!ij  forbade  laymen  to  read  the  Bible, 
whether  in  Latin  or  in  the  vernacular  tongue;  and 
the  Council  of  Tarracona  (I'J'-'A)  extended  the 
prohibition  to  the  clergy.  Under  such  circum- 
stances the  Waldenses  could  not  help  becoming 
aware  of  the  very  sharp  differences  between  them- 
selves and  the  church,  involved  in  their  very  first 
principles  ;  and  they  were  thus  forced  into  a  posi- 
tion of  open  antagonism  with  respect  to  the 
church.  Excluded  from  the  ruling  church  by  the 
Fourth  Lateran  Council  of  121o,  they  were  by  no 
means  willing  to  concede  that  they  were  excluded 
from  the  true  church.  Nor  were  they  prepared  to 
represent  themselves  as  the  true  church,  and  the 
Church  of  Pome  as  a  mere  fraud.  But  they 
claimed  to  be  the  true  and  sound  kernel  of  the 
church  general ;  and  they  protested  that  the  per- 
version of  the  Church  of  Home  began  with  Pope 
Sylvester  when  he  accepted  riches  and  worldly 
power  from  Constantine  the  Great. 

Doctrine  unil  Discipline.  — The  great  informing 
idea  of  the  Waldensian  Church,  no  less  than  its 
relation  to  the  ruling  church,  made  the  formation 
of  an  order  of  preachers,  and  their  complete  edu- 
cation, an  affair  of  paramount  importance.  The 
preachers,  who  were  called  perfecti,  in  contradis- 
tinction from  the  merely  credentes  ("  faithful  "), 
lived  in  poverty  and  celibacy  After  due  prepa- 
ration and  instruction,  they  were  subjected  to  an 
examination  concerning  the  fundamental  articles 
of  faith  (such  as  contained  in  the  Apostles' 
Creed),  the  principal  points  of  difference  with 
respect  to  the  Cathari,  the  seven  sacraments,  etc. 
After  promising  to  obey  Cod,  to  remain  chaste, 
and  to  live  in  voluntary  poverty,  they  received  the 
ordination  by  the  laying-on  of  hands.  According 
to  some  accounts,  there  existed  hierarchical  dis- 
tinctions of  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons  among 
the  perfecti ,  and  the  frequently  occurring  terms 
of  majoralis,  maf/iius  maijisler,  major,  minor,  may 
refer  to  such  distinctions.  But,  according  to  other 
accounts,  the  Waldenses  held  that  every  "good 
man  "  could,  without  any  charge  from  any  human 
hand,  legitimately  perform  all  the  offices  of  a 
priest,  even  administer  the  Lord's  Supper  (ronji- 
cere  carpus  Christi).  After  the  example  of  the 
seventy  disciples,  the  preachers  were  sent  out  two 
and  two.  In  order  to  escape  the  notice  of  the 
priests,  they  used  various  disguises,  introducing 
themselves  as  tinkers,  peddlers,  etc.  They  carried 
books  with  them,  —  parts  of  the  Bible  translated 
into  Pomaunt,  devotional  treatises  consisting  of 
extracts  from  the  Fathers,  rkhmi,  or  poetical  exhor- 
tations of  moral  import,  etc.  When  possible,  they 
gathered  the  faithful  to  service  in  secluded  places: 
if  not,  they  visited  them  in  the  families,  preach- 
ing to  them,  hearing  their  confessions  (which  w  ere 
made  auricular,  and  in  a  kneeling  position),  and 
giving  them  absolution.  Generally  some  pen- 
ance (iiii'lioramenliim),  consisting  of  prayers,  fasts, 
and  alms,  was  added  to  the  absolution,  but  only 
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in  the  form  of  advice.  There  were,  however,  con- 
gregations among  the  Waldenses  which  consid- 
ered the  contrition  of  the  heart  and  the  silent 
prayer  to  God  as  the  only  confession  and  pen- 
ance necessary.  The  moral  teaching  was  very 
austere ;  its  object  being  to  penetrate  human  life 
in  all  its  details  with  the  principles  of  Christi- 
anity, and  make  it  holy.  The  whole  system  was 
based  upon  a  radical  and  uncompromising  dis- 
tinction between  good  and  evil :  there  are  only 
two  ways,  —  one  leading  to  heaven,  and  the  other 
to  hell.  The  doctrine  of  purgatory,  and  all  doc- 
trines connected  with  it,  —  masses,  alms,  prayers 
for  the  dead,  etc.,  —  they  rejected.  Certain  com- 
mandments of  the  Gospels  they  enforced  literally 
and  with  the  utmost  rigor.  All  swearing  was  for- 
, bidden.  In  consequence  of  Matt.  vii.  1,  "Judge 
not,  that  ye  be  not  judged,"  they  denied  the  right 
of  civil  authorities  to  inflict  capital  punishment. 
Any  and  every  lie  was  a  deadly  sin.  None  had 
the  right  to  punish  those  who  deviated  from  the 
church ;  for  it  was  in  the  character  of  the  church 
to  be  persecuted,  not  to  persecute.  With  respect 
to  the  saints,  they  taught  to  reverence  them,  and 
always  keep  them  before  the  mind's  eye  as  exam- 
ples, but  not  to  worship  them  or  pray  to  them. 
With  respect  to  the  sacraments  it  is  certain  that 
the  Waldenses  had  their  children  baptized  by  the 
Roman-Catholic  priests,  and  that  no  kind  of  bap- 
tismal act  was  performed  by  the  admission  into 
the  sect.  It  seems,  however,  from  the  answer  of 
Bucer  to  G.  Morel  (1530),  that  their  coming  into 
contact  with  Anabaptists  caused  them  some  un- 
easiness on  this  point.  The  Lord's  Supper  the 
faithful  took  in  the  Roman-Catholic  Church,  with 
the  permission  of  their  preachers.  After  the  ex- 
communication, the  preachers  themselves  admin- 
istered the  sacrament ;  but  as  the  Waldenses 
believed  that  the  transubstantiation  took  place, 
not  in  the  hand  of  the  priest,  but  in  the  mouth  of 
the  communicant,  there  was  no  reason  why  they 
should  not  receive  the  Eucharist  from  the  Roman- 
Catholic  priest.  It-must  not  be  overlooked,  how- 
ever, that  the  consequences  of  the  principles  from 
which  the  Waldenses  started  reached  much  far- 
ther than  was  at  first  understood,  and  that,  conse- 
quently, their  doctrinal  system  became  differently 
developed  in  different  places  and  under  different 
circumstances.  Thus  it  seems  very  improbable,  in 
spite  of  their  aversion  to  the  Cathari,  that  they 
should  in  no  wise  have  been  influenced  by  them. 
Many  features  of  organization  and  discipline, 
and  many  points  of  doctrinal  and  moral  teachiug, 
were  common  to  both  parties;  and  everywhere 
the  Cathari  preceded  the  Waldenses.  Stephanus 
says  expressly  of  the  Waldenses,  that,  after  their 
excommunication,  they  became  much  mixed  up 
with  other  heretics.  And  he  states,  that  in  1230 
there  were  Waldenses  in  Lyons,  who  in  many 
points  agreed  with  the  Brethren  of  the  Free  Spir- 
it, —  a  remark  which  is  so  much  the  more  notice- 
able as  traces  of  such  an  amalgamation  are  met 
with  again  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
Sjin-wl  of  the  &  r. 7.  —  The  principal  seat  of  the 
Waldenses  was  on  the  slopes  of  the  Cottian  Alps, 
east  in  Piedemont,  west  in  Provence  and  Dau- 
phine.  The  first  mention  of  their  appearance  in 
the  diocese  of  Turin  dates  from  1198,  when  Bish- 
op Jacob  of  Turin  obtained  a  decree  of  expulsion 
from  Otho  IV.;  but  the  exact  locality  in  which 


they  appeared  is  not  mentioned.  A  few  decades 
later  on,  traces  of  them  are  found  at  Pignerol,  on 
the  border  of  those  valleys  which  they  now  occu- 
py. In  1220  Count  Thomas  of  Savoy  and  the 
magistrate  of  Pignerol  imposed  a  fine  on  any  one 
who  should  be  convicted  of  having  shown  hospi- 
tality to  a  Waldensian.  In  1297  persecutions 
were  instituted  against  them  in  the  Valley  of 
Perosa,  and  in  1312  one  of  them  was  burnt  there 
at  the  stake.  In  the  latter  year  they  were  so 
numerous  in  the  valleys  of  Luserna  and  Perosa, 
that  their  assemblies  often  consisted  of  more  than 
five  hundred  members.  They  arose  against  the 
inquisitor  Albert ;  they  killed  the  priest  of  An- 
grogne ;  and  in  1376  they  even  killed  an  inquisitor. 
In  1103  the  Waldenses  in  Lombardy,  in  Montfer- 
rat,  and  in  the  diocese  of  Turin,  were  visited  by 
the  celebrated  preacher  Vincentius  Ferrerius.  He 
found  the  inhabitants  of  the  Valley  of  Angrogne 
very  much  neglected  by  the  Roman-Catholic 
clergy.  For  a  period  of  thirty  years  they  had 
been  visited  only  twice  a  year  by  Waldensian 
preachers  from  Apulia.  He  succeeded  in  lead- 
ing a  number  of  them  back  into  the  Church  of 
Rome,  but  most  of  them  remained  faithful.  In 
1475  new  persecutions  were  instituted  by  Duchess 
Iolantha  of  Savoy ;  and,  a  few  years  later  on,  Pope 
Innocent  VIII.  waged  actual  war  upon  them, 
sending  an  army  of  ten  thousand  men  against 
them  under  his  legate,  Albert  de  Capitaneis. 
Duke  Philip  VII.  took  them  under  his  protection, 
and  granted  them  some  privileges ;  but  in  1500 
they  were  again  persecuted.  On  the  western  slopes 
of  the  Cottian  Alps,  the  Waldenses  were  generally 
confounded  with  the  Cathari,  and  suffered  im- 
mensely in  consequence  thereof.  In  1335  Bene- 
dict XII.  exhorted  the  bishops  of  Valence  and 
Vienne  to  eradicate  the  sect  altogether.  In  1360, 
however,  a  considerable  number  of  Waldenses 
came  from  Pidemont  into  Provence,  and  settled 
at  Cabrieres,  Merindol,  and  other  places  in  the 
neighborhood.  As  they  were  excellent  agricul- 
turists, they  were  well  received  and  protected  by 
the  feudal  lords  of  the  land ;  and,  as  they  exter- 
nally belonged  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  Louis  XII. 
granted  them  certain  privileges  by  an  edict  of  1478, 
which  was  finally  confirmed  by  Alexander  VI.  in 
1502.  Emigrants  from  the  Cottian  Alps  settled, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  in 
Calabria,  and  founded  the  villages  of  St.  Sixt, 
Argentina,  La  Rocca,  Vaccarisso,  and  Guardia. 
In  1400  a  new  emigration  took  place,  this  time  to 
Apulia,  where  the  villages  of  Monlione,  Monta- 
nato,  Faito,  La  Cella,  and  La  Motta,  were  found- 
ed. The  Waldenses  had  also  houses  in  Florence, 
Genoa,  and  Venice.  At  various  times  they  appear 
to  have  been  very  numerous  in  Bern,  Strassburg, 
Passau,  etc.  In  the  last-mentioned  place  they 
attracted  attention  by  refusing  to  pay  tithes,  and 
by  rejecting  monasticism ,  infant  baptism,  exor- 
cism, and  the  sacrament  of  confirmation.  When 
the  reformatory  movement  began  in  Bohemia, 
they  naturally  were  attracted  by  it ;  and  their 
connection  with  the  Bohemian  Brethren  became 
a  turning-point  in  their  history.  In  1467  the 
Brethren  entered  into  negotiations  with  a- Wal- 
densian congregation  settled  in  Austria;  but  the 
Roman-Catholic  clergy  became  aware  of  what  was 
going  on,  and  frustrated  all  attempts  at  a  union. 
More  successful  were  the  Brethren  in  their  ad- 
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dress  to  the  Waldenses  settled  in  the  Merk  :  a 
union  was  actually  effected.  In  11!I7  a,  connec- 
tion was  established  between  the  Brethren  audi 
the  Waldenses  in  Piedmont.  In  that  year  two 
Brethren  —  Lucas  of  Prague,  author  of  the  Bohe- 
mian  Catechism,  and  Thomas  of  Landskron, — 
were  sent  out,  with  letters  of  recommendation! 
from  King  Weneeslaw  and  the  Bohemian  barons, 
to  the  kings  and  princes  and  authorities  in  Italy 
and  France,  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the  ; 
state  of  all  dissenting  parties  in  those  countries.  ! 
They  found  Waldenses  everywhere,  even  in  Home 
itself,  and  brought  hack  two  letters  from  them,  — 
one  to  the  king  and  the  barons,  and  one  to  the 
Utraquist  ministers,  drawn  up  by  Tin  anas  de  fonte 
citiculas.  Thus,  at  the  opening  of  the  period  of 
the  Reformation,  there  were  numerous  Wahlen- 
sian  settlements  on  the  Cottian  Alps,  in  Naples, 
and  in  Provence  around  Cabrieres  and  .Merindol, 
besides  scattered  congregations  in  Italy,  Switzer- 
land, France,  and  Germany.  Externally  they  were 
members  of  the  Roman-Catholic  Church,  and  en- 
joyed peace;  but,  as  appears  from  the  confessions 
of  G.  Morel,  their  internal  state,  religious  and 
moral,  had  at  that  time  fallen  below  the  original 
standard  of  the  party. 

First  Period  of  Literature.  —  The  "Waldenses 
had  a  literature  almost  from  their  very  origin. 
The  manuscripts  of  this  literature  are  chiefly 
found  at  Geneva,  Cambridge,  and  Dublin  ;  though 
single  works  may  also  be  found  at  Grenoble, 
Zurich,  and  Paris.  Of  special  interest  is  the  col- 
lection at  Cambridge.  It  was  made  by  Morland, 
who  in  1658  was  sent  to  Piedmont  by  Cromwell. 
On  his  return  he  deposited  the  manuscripts  in 
the  university  library  of  Cambridge ;  but,  shortly 
after,  they  disappeared,  and  they  were  generally 
considered  as  lost,  until  in  1862  they  were  re- 
discovered by  Mr.  Bradshaw.  (See  II.  Bradshaw  : 
On  the  Recovery  of  the  Long-lost  Waldensian  Manu- 
scripts, in  the  memoirs  of  the  Cambridge  Antiqua- 
rian Society,  .March  10,  1S62,  No.  XVIII.  ;  and 
Groorne :  The  Long-lost  Waldensian  Manuscrijjts, 
in  the  Christian  Advocate  and  Revieir,  January, 
16f>j,  No.  'Si.)  The  language  in  which  this  litera- 
ture is  written  is  the  Romaunt,  a  peculiar  idiom, 
easily  distinguishable  on  the  one  side  from  that 
of  the  Troubadours,  on  the  other  from  that  of  the 
Conso/ainentiiiu  of  the  Cathari,  and  their  transla- 
tion of  the  New  Testament.  As  no  other  monu- 
ments of  the  Romaunt  idiom  have  come  down  to 
us,  it  seems  to  have  been  confined  within  rather 
narrow  geographical  boundaries,  and  every  thing 
points  to  the  western  slopes  of  the  Cottian  Alps 
as  its  home.  It  is  nearly  identical  with  that  em- 
ployed by  G.  Morel,  in  iiis  Manoires  ;  and  Morel 
was  a  native  of  Fraissimeres  in  Dauphinc,  and 
active  as  a  preacher  among  the  Waldenses  of 
Merindol,  Cabrieres,  and  Other  places  in  Prov- 
ence ;  but  it  differs  considerably  from  that  em- 
ployed in  the  decree  of  the  synod  of  Angrogne 
(15-32),  which  approached  very  closely  to  the  Ital- 
ian. The  olilest  writings  of  the  Waldenses  are 
translations  from  Scripture  and  from  the  Fathers. 
The  translation  of  the  New  Testament  is  com- 
plete ;  but  of  the  ( )ld  only  the  five  libri  sap'n  ntiales 
—  Proverbs,  Keclesiastes,  Canticles,  Wisdom  of 
Solomon,  and  Ecclesiasticus —  have  been  translat- 
ed. Of  the  manner  in  which  they  made  extracts 
and  translations  from  the  Fathers,  the  Vergier  de 


Consollaeinn,  or  "Garden  of  Comfort,"  is  a  good 
specimen,  employing  with  considerable  adroitness 
the  words  of  the  great  fathers  and  teachers  of  the 
church  for  the  defence  of  the  peculiar  Waldensian 
maxims.  The  remaining  prose  literature  consists 
of  sermons,  treatises,  and  commentaries,  of  which 
especially  that  on  the  Canticles  is  of  interest. 
Among  the  poetical  productions  the  Nolila  Legcr.on 
(from  the  Latin  lectio,  "  a  portion  of  Scripture," 
■'  an  oration  ")  occupies  the  most  prominent  place. 
It  is  an  exhortation  to  repentance,  virtue,  good 
works,  etc.,  carefully  avoiding  the  false  manner 
of  quieting  conscience  employed  by  the  church, 
and  powerfully  inculcating  the  Waldensian  prin- 
ciples on  the  various  fields  of  morality.  It  dates 
from  the  fifteenth  century.  La  pai/re  eternal  is. a 
sublime  hymn  of  praise  to  the  Trinity :  La  barca, 
La  novel  nmjhrt,  etc.,  are  chiefly  of  moral  charac- 
ter. In  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
however,  that  is,  between  the  visit  of  the  two 
emissaries  from  the  Bohemian  Brethren  to  Pied- 
mont in  14!»7,  and  the  first  communication  be- 
tween the  Waldenses  of  Provence  and  the  Swiss 
and  German  Reformers,  the  Waldensian  literature 
took  a  new  departure  under  Bohemian  auspices. 
The  very  answers  which  the  Waldenses  sent  back 
to  King  Weneeslaw  and  the  I'traquist  minis- 
ters, and  still  more  a  little  original  treatise  on 
Antichrist,  dating  from  the  same  time,  show  the 
great  commotion  which  the  acquaintance  with  the 
Brethren  had  produced  among  them.  The  Wal- 
densian Catechism  (Las  interrogacions  menors)  was 
drawn  up  upon  the  model  of  the  Bohemian,  though 
containing  many  features  of  its  own  ;  and  a  num- 
ber of  treatises  on  the  sacraments,  the  decalogue, 
purgatory,  worship  of  the  saints,  fasts,' etc.,  were 
translated,  or  adapted  from  the  Bohemian.  The 
influence  of  this  whole  movement  was  immense. 
The  idea  of  a  complete  separation  from  the 
Roman-Catholic  Church  became  more  familiar  to 
the  Waldenses.  The  biblical  principle)  that  the 
ordinance  of  Christ  is  sufficient  to  salvation  with- 
out the  ceremonies  of  the  old  dispensation,  and 
without  the  right  of  modern  but  merely  human 
institution,  was  more  precisely  defined.  The  doc- 
trine of  transubstantiation  became  hollow,  and 
was  dropped.  The  doctrine  of  the  seven  sacra- 
ments assumed  the  aspect  of  being  mere  human 
invention,  and  was  warmly  contested.  The  wor- 
ship of  saints  and  the  doctrine  of  purgatory  were 
peremptorily  rejected  as  opposed  to  Scripture,  etc. 
Thus  the  acquaintance  with  the  Bohemian  Breth- 
ren, no  less  than  the  fundamental  Waldensian 
principle,  to  study  the  Bible,  and  make  it  the 
rule  of  life,  led  the  Waldenses  directly  to  the 
Reformation. 

Relation  to  the  Reformation.  —  In  1530  the  Wal- 
denses settled  on  the  French  side  of  the  Cottian 
Alps,  sent  George  Morel  and  Pierre  Masson  (Bu- 
cer  calls  him  Pierre  Lathom)  to  the  Swiss  and 
German  belormers  to  lay  before  them  an  account 
of  the  moral  and  religious  state  of  the  congrega- 
tion, and  to  ask  explanation  of  certain  doubted 
points  of  doctrine  and  discipline.  The  two  emis- 
saries first  visited  Neuenburg,  Mu'ten,  and  Bern, 
and  then  Basel,  where  (Ecnlampadi us  was  teach- 
ing, and  Strassburg,  where  Bucer  and  Capito 
lived.  Fortunately,  quite  extensive  documents 
concerning  this  mission  have  come  down  to  us: 
the  address  of  Morel  to  (Ecolampadius,  and  the 
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answer  of  the  latter  in  Scultetus,  Annates,  pp. 
295-315;  two  more  letters  from  (Ecolampadius, 
in  (Ec.  el  Zwinglii  epislolarum  libri  IV.,  Basel, 
1536;  Martini  Buceri  responsiones  ad  questioner, 
etc.,  in  the  university  library  of  Strassburg  ;  and 
the  Memoirs  of  Morel,  written  in  Romaunt,  and 
preserved  at  Dublin.  Morel  presented  a  confes- 
sion of  faith,  which,  in  harmony  with  the  old 
Waldensian  articles  de  la  fe,  professes  belief  in 
the  twelve  articles  of  the  Apostle's  Creed,  the 
Trinity,  and  the  divinity  of  Christ;  rejects  the 
worship  of  saints  with  their  festivals  and  vigils, 
the  doctrine  of  purgatory,  holy  water,  fasts,  and 
the  mass  ;  defines  the  sacraments  as  holy  symbols, 
visible  tokens  of  an  invisible  grace;  and  finally 
recommends  auricular  confession  as  something 
useful.  To  this  confession  were  added  no  less 
than  forty-seven  questions :  whether  there  were 
only  two  sacraments,  or,  as  the  Roman  Catholics 
say,  seven;  whether  the  suffering  of  Christ  referred 
to  hereditary  sin  only,  as  the  Roman  theologians 
said,  or  also  to  actual  sin  ;  which  were  the  canoni- 
cal books  of  the  Bible,  and  which  not;  whether 
the  allegorical  interpretation  of  Holy  Writ  —  one 
of  the  main  supports  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and 
hitherto  much  used  by  the  Waldenses  themselves 
—  was  of  any  use;  whether  of  the  words,  of 
Christ,  some  were  only  meant  for  advice  (consilia), 
while  others  were  direct  commandments,  etc.  In 
speaking  of  the  sacraments  which  the  Waldenses 
continued  to  take  from  the  hands  of  the  Roman- 
Catholic  priests,  it  is  evident  that  Morel  never 
thought  of  a  complete  separation  from  the  Church 
of  Rome ;  and  from  several  other  passages  it 
appears  that  the  Waldenses  had  read  the  De  libero 
arbitrio  of  Erasmus  and  the  De  serro  arhitrio  of 
Luther,  but  without  arriving  at  any  definite  result. 
Nor  was  their  conviction  settled  with  respect  to 
the  new  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith.  On  all 
these  points  the  Reformers  gave  the  two  emissa- 
ries open  and  clear  answers  ;  and  (Ecolampadius 
specially  emphasized  the  necessity  of  complete 
separation  from  the  Church  of  Rome.  On  their 
return,  Masson  was  seized  at  Dijon,  and  decapi- 
tated; but  Morel  succeeded  in  reaching  Merindol, 
and  laid  his  Memoirs  before  the  congregation. 
The  impression  was  very  deep,  and  it  was  immedi- 
ately decided  to  convene  a  synod,  to  which  should 
be  invited  some  of  the  most  distinguished  and  most 
experienced  preachers  of  Apulia  and  Calabria,  and 
some  of  the  most  prominent  of  the  Reformed  theo- 
logians. The  synod  assembled  at  Chanforans,  a 
village  in  the  Valley  of  Angrogne,  Sept.  12, 1532. 
Parel  and  Saunier  were  present.  It  lasted  five 
days.  The  most  important  of  its  decrees  are,  a 
Christian  may  swear  by  the  name  of  God ;  no 
work  is  good  but  that  which  is  commanded  by 
God,  and  no  work  is  bad  but  that  which  is  forbid- 
den by  God,  the  rest  being  indifferent;  auricular 
confession  is  not  commanded  by  God;  a  Chris- 
tian is  not  forbidden  to  refrain  from  working  on 
Sundays;  the  external  word  is  not  necessary  in 
prayer,  nor  the  bent  knee,  the  bowed  head,  the 
fixed  hour ;  laying  on  of  hands  is  not  necessary ; 
the  Christian  is  not  bound  to  fast  at  fixed  terms ; 
no  one  is  forbidden  to  marry;  to  him  who  has 
not  the  gift  of  abstinence,  marriage  is  a  duty ;  it 
is  not  absolutely  forbidden  by  God  to  take  inter- 
est: all  who  are  saved  were  elected  before  the 
creation  of  the  world ;  he  who  asserts  the  exist- 


ence of  freewill  denies  the  predestination  and 
grace  of  God,  etc.  The  difference  between  these 
decrees  and  the  original  Waldensian  faith  is  very 
striking.  The  instructions  of  CEcolampadius  and 
Bucer  are  everywhere  visible.  The  last  proposi- 
tions concerning  predestination  are,  no  doubt,  due 
to  Farel.  Remarkable  is  the  total  absence  of 
strictly  dogmatical  propositions ;  but  already  the 
Bohemian  Brethren  had  noticed  the  aversion  of 
the  Waldenses  to  doctrinal  expositions  and  formal 
creeds.  Remarkable  is  also  the  complete  silence 
concerning  one  of  the  most  important  points,  at 
least  from  a  practical  point  of  view,  —  the  sepa- 
ration from  the  Church  of  Rome.  Probably 
this  omission  was  due  to  a  cautious  regard  to 
a  minority  of  the  synod,  which  was  frightened 
by  the  great  innovations-  Representatives  of 
that  minority  shortly  after  repaired  to  Bohemia, 
where  the  Reformation  had  produced  a  similar 
movement,  and  caused  the  formation  of  a  corre- 
sponding minority,  the  so-called  Pseudo-Hussila. 
Several  letters  were  exchanged  between  Bohemia 
and  Piedmont;  but  a  new  synod  of  St.  Martin 
(1533)  broke  off  the  negotiations,  and  confirmed 
the  decrees  of  the  synod  of  Angrogne. 

Separation  from  the  Church  of  Hume,  and  Per- 
secutions.—  The  separation  from  the  Church  of 
Rome  was  most  rapidly  effected  among  the  French 
Waldenses.  In  1535  the  congregations  of  Prov- 
ence numbered  several  thousand  members,  and 
presented  to  Francis  I.,  their  king,  a  confession  of 
faith  wholly  reformed.  But  in  1545  a  horrible 
persecution  broke  out :  twenty-two  villages  were 
burnt  down,  four  thousand  persons  were  massa- 
cred, and  the  congregations  were  all  but  destroyed. 
About  four  thousand  persons  sought  refuge  in 
flight,  and  returned  afterwards  to  their  old  abodes, 
but  lived  on  in  a  pitiable  state.  In  Dauphine  the 
persecution  began  in  1560,  but  was  only  of  short 
duration.  On  the  eastern  side  of  the  Cottian 
Alps  the  Reformation  was  more  slow  in  its  prog- 
ress, but  more  successful  in  vindicating  itself. 
The  territory  which  by  the  peace  of  Crespy  (1544) 
came  under  French  dominion  was  returned  to 
Piedmont  by  the  peace  of  Chateau-Cambresis 
(1550;;  and  in  1560  Emanuel  Philibert  issued  an 
order  that  none  but  Roman-Catholic  preachers 
should  be  heard  in  the  valleys ;  but,  when  he 
attempted  to  carry  out  the  order  by  force,  the 
Waldenses  made  armed  resistance.  They  were 
victorious  in  the  encounter ;  and  by  the  peace  of 
Cavour  (1561 )  they  obtained  freedom  of  worship 
within  certain  confines,  —  the  valleys  of  St.  Mar- 
tin, Perosa,  and  Luserna.  The  agreement  was 
not  kept  by  the  government;  and  in  1571  the 
Waldenses  formed  the  so-called  "  Union  of  Val- 
leys," by  which  they  bound  themselves  to  cling 
to  the  Reformed  faith,  and  defend  their  religious 
independence.  The  Reformation  also  reached 
the  Waldensian  congregations  in  Calabria ;  and 
two  evangelical  preachers,  Kegrin  and  Pascal, 
went  thither  as  missionaries.  But  the  movement 
was  stopped  with  the  most  inhuman  cruelty. 
Men,  women,  and  children  were  slaughtered  indis- 
criminately ;  and  the  remainders  were  carried  on 
board  the  Spanish  galleys,  or  sold  as  slaves.  Pas- 
cal was  burnt  at  the  stake  in  Rome.  Thus  the 
valleys  of  Piedmont  were,  in  fact,  the  only  place 
where  the  Waldensian  Church  succeeded  in  main- 
taining itself  ;  and  it  kept  itself  alive  there  for 
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more  than  two  centuries  with  admirable  heroism, 
but  under  unspeakable  suffering.  Great  inter- 
nal changes  took  place.  Foreign  troops  brought 
the  plague  into  Piedmont;  and  from  May,  1030, 
to  July,  ltiol,  more  than  ten  thousand  persons, 
that  is,  more  than  one-half  of  their  Waldensian 
inhabitants,  died  from  it  in  the  -valley.  Only  two 
clergymen  were  left;  one  of  them  (idles,  minister 
of  Latour,  and  the  historian  of  the  Waldenses. 
French  preachers  were  sent  for,  but  they  did  not 
understand  the  Waldensian  language.  "The  ser- 
vice was  celebrated  in  French,  and  the  "Waldensian 
tongue  became  mute.  Barbe  ("uncle"),  the  origi- 
nal Waldensian  designation  of  a.  minister,  whence 
the  derisive  barbel  ("'poodle"),  was  changed  for 
M<  .tsi.  r  (••  Mister").  The  Liturgy  was  made  to  con- 
form in  all  respects  with  the  French-Reformed 
Liturgy,  and  many  ancient  customs  disappeared. 
The  discipline  was  also  altered.  The  new  pas- 
tors were  disinclined  to  submit  to  the  control  of 
the  elders  and  the  scrutiny  of  the  congregations ; 
and  when,  in  course  of  time,  the  Waldenses  again 
had  ministers  of  their  own,  educated  at  Geneva, 
Lausanne,  and  Basel,  the  relation  between  pastor 
and  flock  was,  and  continued  to  be,  completely 
changed.  Externally  the  period  was,  of  course, 
not  one  unbroken  persecution ;  but  the  intervals 
of  peace  were  short,  and  the  outbreaks  of  fanati- 
cism often  terrible.  That  of  1655  seems,  indeed, 
to  have  overleaped  all  bounds,  and  scandalized 
the  whole  Protestant  world.  Cromwell  interfered 
with  great  energy,  and  not  without  success.  In 
the  eighteenth  century  religious  persecutions  gen- 
erally subsided.  Yet  in  1799  the  Waldenses  were 
not  allowed  to  have  judges,  lawyers,  and  physi- 
cians of  their  own  faith,  nor  to  hold  any  kind  of 
office,  nor  to  own  real  estate  in  Roman-Catholic 
territories,  etc.  Each  congregation  had  five  trus- 
tees or  directors,  but  the  majority  of  the  board 
were  always  Roman  Catholics.  Their  children 
were  often  stolen  or  taken  from  them  by  force, 
in  order  to  be  educated  in  the  Roman-Catholic 
faith  in  the  monastery  of  Pignerol.  On  Roman- 
Catholic  feast-days  they  were  not  allowed  to  work, 
and  they  had  to  pay  tithes  to  the  Roman-Catholic 
clergy.  The  natural  result  of  this  suppression 
was  a  heavy  emigration.  As  early  as  1601  the 
Duke  of  Savoy  gave  the  Wraldenses  the  choice 
between  the  mass  and  exile,  and  500  families 
emigrated.  In  1080  Amadaeus  II.,  compelled  by 
Louis  XIV.,  again  threatened  them  with  forced 
conversion  or  banishment ;  but  this  time  they 
decided  to  stay  and  resist.  French  troops  were 
employed  against  them  ;  and,  after  a  most  heroic 
defence,  they  were  compelled  to  surrender.  Some 
submitted  to  a  mock  conversion  :  others  went  into 
exile.  About  2, GOO  settled  in  Geneva.  The  great 
elector  offered  to  receive  '-',000.  Congregations 
were  formed  in  the  Palatinate,  in  Hesse,  and  in 
Nassau.  But  home-sickness  led  many  of  these 
emigrants  to  return ;  and  in  August,  1689,  about 
800  or  900  Waldenses,  headed  by  their  pastor, 
Arnaud,  forced  their  way  back  to  their  native  val- 
leys under  enormous  sufferings  and  dangers.  New 
suppressions  followed  in  1698,  in  consequence 
of  a  new  alliance  with  France ;  and  Waldensian 
congregations  were  settled  in  Wurtemberg,  at 
Grossvillars,  Diirmenz,  and  Schonberg,  though  the 
Wurtemberg  theologians  protested  against  the 
admission  of  Calvinist  heretics  into  the  country. 


Legal  Establishment.  —  After  the  battle  of  Ma- 
rengo, French  influence  became  dominant  for 
several  years  in  Northern  Italy.  Napoleon  took  a 
special  interest  in  the  brave  Waldensian  commu- 
nity, and  gave  their  church  a  constitution  simi- 
lar to  the  constitution  of  the  Reformed  Church 
in  France.  But  after  his  fall  a  strong  and  bigoted 
Koman-Catholic  re-action  set  in ;  and  immediately 
after  his  entrance  in  Turin,  May  L'O,  1814,  Victor 
Emanuel  issued  an  edict  abolishing  the  consti- 
tution of  the  Waldensian  Church,  and  putting 
in  force  once  more  the  old  restrictions  and  prohi- 
bitions. On  the  instance,  however,  of  England 
and  Prussia,  he  issued  a  milder  edict  of  Feb.  7, 
1816,  according  to  which  the  "Waldenses  were 
allowed  to  practise  as  lawyers,  physicians,  archi- 
tects, surveyors,  etc.  ;  and  the  Waldensian  minis- 
ters were  paid  by  the  State.  But  the  chicaneries  of 
the  Roman-Catholic  clergy  continued ;  and  when 
Charles  Albert  ascended  the  throne,  in  1*31,  the 
Jesuits  nearly  succeeded  in  effecting  a  revocation 
of  the  edict  of  1816.  The  energetic  protests,  how- 
ever, of  Holland  and  Prussia,  prevented  the  fatal 
blow  from  being  struck  ;  and  after  that  time  the 
internal  and  external  development  of  the  Walden- 
sian Church  has  gone  on  smoothly,  and  without 
interruptions.  In  Turin  a  Protestant  chapel  was 
opened  in  the  house  of  the  Prussian  embassy,  and 
a  Waldensian  pastor  was  appointed  preacher.  In 
the  valleys  the  Waldensian  schools  were  greatly 
improved,  especially  by  the  exertions  of  Dr.  Gilles 
and  Col.  Beckwith.  At  the  synod  of  St.  Jean,  in 
April,  1839,  the  church-constitution  was  revised 
on  the  basis  of  the  decrees  of  the  synod  of  An- 
grogne.  The  highest  legislative  authority  is  the 
synod.  It  consists  of  all  pastors  in  office,  two  layr- 
men  from  each  congregation  (who,  however,  have 
only  one  vote),  and  all  candidates  of  theology; 
but  the  last-mentioned  have  only  a  right  to  make 
propositions,  without  the  right  of  voting.  It  as- 
sembles every  five  years ;  the  place  varying  between 
the  valleys  of  St.  Martin,  Perosa,  and  Luserna. 
Besides  its  legislative  power,  it  also  has  the  power 
of  confirming  the  pastors  elected  by  the  congrega- 
tions. The  highest  administrative  authority  is  the 
Table  ("  board  "),  consisting  of  a  moderator,  who 
presides  over  the  synod,  a  vice-moderator,  a  secre- 
tary, and  two  lay-members.  The  Table  is  ap- 
pointed by  the  synod,  and  its  term  of  office  is  five 
years.  Every  congregation  has  its  own  consis- 
tory, consisting  of  the  pastor  and  the  elders. 

In  1848  the  prospects  of  the  Waldensian  Church 
became  very  promising.  Immediately  after  the 
promulgation  of  the  new  constitution,  Charles 
Albert  issued  a  letters-patent,  declaring  the  Wal- 
denses entitled  to  enjoy  exactly  the  same  social 
and  political  rights  as  his  other  subjects,  —  to  fre- 
quent the  schools  and  universities  of  the  State, 
to  acquire  academical  honors,  etc.  ;  and  at  the 
great  national  festival  in  Turin,  in  honor  of  the 
new  constitution,  the  Waldensian  delegates  were 
hailed  with  enthusiasm  whenever  they  showed 
themselves.  Since  that  time  the  persecuted  church 
has  been  able  to  carry  on  propaganda,  and  her 
aspirations  are  not  low.  She  wishes  to  be  to  Italy 
in  religion  what  Piedmont  has  been  in  politics ; 
and,  even  though  her  prospects  of  fulfilment  are 
not  so  very  alluring,  she  has,  at  all  events,  given 
a  powerful  impulse  to  the  religious  reform-move- 
ments in  Italy.     She  has  established  prosperous 
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missionary  stations,  not  only  in  Piedmont,  but 
also  in  other  parts  of  Italy ;  and  she  maintains  a 
good  theological  school  in  Florence.  Outside  of 
the  valleys  there  are  11  Waldensian  congregations, 
34  missionary  stations,  and  151)  insulated  places 
visited  by  Waldensian  preachers. 

Second  Period  of  Literature.  —  As  it  became  of 
consequence  to  the  Waldenses  to  prove,  that,  by 
adopting  the  Reformation,  their  faith  had  under- 
gone nonessential  change,  a  kind  of  mythical  view 
of  the  origin  and  history  of  their  church  gradu- 
ally developed  among  them.  The  government 
-wanted  to  expel  them  from  their  native  valleys,  on 
the  plea  that  they  had  become  heretics  by  adopt- 
ing the  Reformation;  and  they  wanted  to  justify 
their  resistance  by  protesting  that  they  had  always 
held  the  same  faith,  and  always  lived  in  the  same 
valleys.  But  in  order  to  throw  back  into  anti- 
quity the  origin  of  their  church,  make  the  valleys 
of  Piedmont  its  true  cradle,  and  bring  its  doc- 
trines before  and  after  the  Reformation  into  per- 
fect harmony,  it  was  necessary  to  subject  their 
literature  to  certain  manipulations.  This  was 
accordingly  done,  both  in  the  field  of  doctrine  and 
in  that  of  history.  Before  the  Reformation  very 
few  traces  are  found  of  an  attempt  to  go  behind 
Waldus,  and  date  the  foundation  of  the  Walden- 
sian Church  back  to  antiquit}'.  When  the  Wal- 
denses spoke  of  themselves  as  the  descendants  of 
the  primitive  church,  as  the  small  flock,  which, 
through  manifold  persecutions,  had  kept  the  true 
faith  alive  since  the  days  of  the  apostles,  this 
must,  no  doubt,  be  understood  spiritually.  Never- 
theless, the  myth  sprang  up,  that  the  sect  was 
formed  in  the  time  of  Pope  Sylvester,  when  the 
Church  of  Rome  lost  itself  in  worldly  riches  and 
secular  business.  And  when  George  Morel  openly 
contradicts  himself  by  dating  the  foundation  of 
the  Waldensian  Church,  now  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, and  then  again  far  back  into  antiquity,  it  is 
evident  that  at  his  time  there  existed  an  historical 
knowledge  and  a  popular  opinion  in  conflict  with 
each  other.  The  latter  became  victorious.  Per- 
rin  {Hisloire  ties  Vaudois,  Geneva,  1619)  and  Gilles 
(Histoire  eccle'siastique  des  e'glises  nformees  receuil- 
lirs  en  quelques  valle'es  de  P'n'mont,  (ieneva,  1048) 
still  speak  of  Waldus  as  the  founder  of  the  Wal- 
densian Church  ;  but  the  latter  adds  that  Waldus, 
when  he  came  to  the  valleys  of  Piedmont,  found 
there  a  population  holding  exactly  the  same  faith 
as  he.  Leger  (Histoire  generate  des  e'glises  evan- 
gel iques  des  t'ullces  de  Pie'mont  ou  Vaudois,  Leyden, 
1669)  connects  the  Waldensian  Church  immedi- 
ately with  that  of  the  apostles;  and  Brez  (Histoire 
des  Vaudois,  Paris,  1796)  even  makes  the  apostle 
Paul  the  founder.  With  respect  to  doctrine,  it 
was  quite  natural  that  the  Waldenses,  when  they 
became  attracted  by  the  Reformation,  should  fix 
their  attention  on  those  points  of  their  doctrinal 
system  which  were  in  harmony  with  the  teachings 
of  the  Reformers,  and  overlook  or  forget  those 
numerous  accommodations  which  had  made  it 
possible  for  them  to  remain  within  the  pale  of  the 
Roman-Catholic  Church.  Thus  an  unconscious 
transformation  began,  which  finally  ended  in  con- 
scious falsification.  An  instance  of  the  former 
occurs  in  the  Union  of  Valleys  of  1571.  which 
shows  the  distinction  between  the  canonical  and 
the  apocryphal  books  of  the  Bible,  and  fixes  the 
number  of  sacraments  to  two,  but,  nevertheless, 


calls  itself  "  the  faith  of  our  fathers."  An  instance 
of  the  latter  may  be  found  in  the  Memoirs  of 
George  Morel,  in  which  the  R.  B.  (Responsio 
Buceri)  have  been  struck  out,  and  the  words  of 
Bucer,  that  is,  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformers, 
incorporated  with  the  text  of  Morel,  that  is,  the 
doctrines  of  the  Waldenses.  Falsifications  of  this 
kind  were  first  accepted  1  iy  Perrin.  In  his  above- 
mentioned  work  of  1619  he  gives  the  confession 
which  Morel  laid  before  (Ecolampadius  and  Bu- 
cer, and  in  which  some  of  their  answers  have  been 
incorporated,  as  an  old  confession  de  foy  des  1'au- 
dois.  From  the  time  of  Perrin  they  went  on  in- 
creasing, until  it  was  asserted  by  Leger  that  the 
Reformers  of  the  sixteenth  century  lit  their  lights 
at  the  old  lamp  of  the  Waldensian  Church,  and 
by  Brez,  that  the  Waldensian  Church  was  the 
mother  of  the  Reformed  Church,  the  Reformers 
adding  nothing  but  a  few  doctrinal  subtleties ;  and 
those  views  wei-e  repeated  by  Protestant  church 
historians  down  to  the  present  century.  The  true 
view  has  been  given  above.  It  is  now  settled, 
that  the  church  started  with  AValdus  in  the 
twelfth  century. 

Sources  and  Modern  Treatments  of  the 
History  of  the  Waldenses  —  I.  Bernhard, 
Abbas  Fontis  Calidi  (Font-Caude),  d.  1193: 
Adversus  Waldensium  sectam,  in  Max.  Bibl.,  vol. 
xxiv.  ;  Alanus  ab  Insulis  (Alain  de  Lille),  d. 
1202  :  Summa  quadripartita  adversus  hcereticos, 
Waldenses,  Judosos,  et  paganos,  Antwerp,  1654; 
Ebrard  of  Bethunia  :  Liber  ant iharesis,  in  Max. 
Bibl.,  vol.  xxiv.  ;  Gualter  Mapes  :  De  secta  Wal- 
densium (in  Usher  :  De  Christiana  ecclesiw  successi- 
on, Lond.,  1687)  ;  Petrus  Monachus  Vallium 
Cernaji  (Vaux  Cernay),  d.  1218,  in  Duchesne: 
Histurice  Francice  Scriptores,  vol.  v.  ;  Stephanus 
de  Borbone  (Etienne  de  Bourbon),  of  whose 
book  De  septem  donis  spiritus  sancti,  that  which 
concerns  the  Waldenses  has  been  incorporated 
with  D'Argentre :  Collectio  judiciorum,  i.  85-91; 
Rainerius  Sacchonus  :  Summa  de  Cutharis  el 
Leonistis,  in  Marten e  and  Durand :  Thesaurus 
novus  anecdotorum,  Paris,  1717;  comp.  Gieselei;  : 
De  Rainerii  Sacchoni  .Summa,  Gottingen,  183-1 ; 
Moxeta  of  Cremona:  Adversus  Catharos  el  Wal- 
denses, written  about  1240,  printed  in  Rome  1743 ; 
Peter  von  Pillichdorf  (about  1444):  Contra 
hceresin  Waldensium,  in  Max.  Bibl.,  vol.  xxv.  ; 
Joachim  Camerarius  :  Hislorica  narratio,  Hei- 
delberg, 1605 ;  Lasitius  :  De  origine  Fratrum 
Bohemorum,  Amsterdam,  1060. — II.  Muston  : 
Histoire  des  Vaudois,  Paris,  1834,  and  L' Israel  des 
Alpes,  Paris,  1851,  [Eng.  trans.,  London,  1875, 
2  vols.];  Monastier  :  Hisloire  de  I'cglise  vau- 
doise,  Lausanne,  1S47,  2  vols. ;  Hahn  :  Geschichte 
der  Ketzer  im  Mittelaller,  1847.  All  these  authors 
accept  the  views  of  the  later  Waldenses  concern- 
ing the  origin  of  their  church,  and  so  do  the  Eng- 
lish authors  from  Morland  (History  of  the  Evan- 
gelical Churches  of  the  Valleys  of  Piedmont,  written 
about  1655,  published  in  London,  1658)  down  to 
(Iilly  {Waldensian  Researches,  London,  1831). 
The  true  view  was  first  set  forth  in  Germany  by 
Dieckiioff  (Die  Wa/denser  im  Mittelaller,  Gottin- 
gen, 1851)  and  Herzog  (Die  romanischen  Walden- 
ser,  Halle,  1853),  and  in  England  by  Maitland 
(Fuels  and  documents  of  the  Waldenses',  Lond.,  1862) 
and  Todd  (Discourses  on  the  Prophecies  relating 
to  Antichrist,  Dublin,  1840).     Concerning  special 
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points  of  the  history  of  the  Waldenses,  sec;  An- 
dreas Keller:  (leschichte  der  ]]'iir/embi  n/isehen 
Waldenser,  Tubingen,  1790;  Dieteklci:  Die  Wid- 
denser  in  Brandenburg,  Berlin,  Ls:il ;  [Palacky: 
Die  Beziehuugen  d.  Waliienscr  zu  den  ehemalii/en 
Sekte  in  Bbhmcn,  Frag,  1*69  ;  Pkeoer:  Beilriiqe 
:ur  Gescliiehle  der  ]}'alilesier  im  Miltc/alter,  Mu'n- 
chen,  1875;  A.  Viilleumier  :  f.cs  a/mloi/istes 
vaudois  au  XJ~JIIe  siccle,  Lausanne,  1870  ;  ( 3;>ll: 
Verkehr  der  bohmischcn  Briidcrmit  den  Waldenscrn, 
Prague,  1S77;  K.  II.  Ki.aii'.ki;  :  Henri  Arnuud, 
Stuttgart,  ISSil;  E.  C'oJir.v:  }Vdld,i  and  the  Wal- 
denses before  the  Reformation,  N.Y.,  1880;  F.  Niel- 
sen :  Die  Waldenser  in  Itnlien,  ( iotha,  1880  ;  G.  F. 
Oohsexbeix  :  Der  Inquisitions/trozess  wider  die 
Waldeusi  r  :u  Freiburg-im-l'nstrut  im  J.  14.30, 
neteh  den  Aden  dargeslellt,  Bern,  1881 ;  P.  Cilles: 
Ilistoire  ecch'siastii/ue  des  u/lisix  caudoises  de  Van 
1160  au  10.',S,  Pignerve,  1881,  2  vols.  ;  E.  C'o.mba  : 
Storia  della  Riforma  in  Italia,  Florence,  l.sy.1.  scml, 
vol.  i.  pp.  231-285].  HERZOG. 

WALDHAUSEN,  Conrad  von,  one  of  the  pre- 
cursors of  IIus ;  'was  a  native  of  Austria,  a  monk 
of  the  Atigustiuian  order,  and  preached  in  Vienna 
from  1345  to  1360.  In  the  latter  year  the  emper- 
or, Charles  IV.,  appointed  him  pastor  at  Leitme- 
ritz,  whence  he  afterwards  removed  to  Prague, 
where  he  died  in  1309.  Both  in  Austria  and  in 
Bohemia  he  produced  a  powerful  impression  by 
his  sermons  ;  but  he  was  a  revivalist,  rather  than 
a  reformer.  The  dogmas  and  the  discipline  of 
the  Church  of  Rome  he  did  not  attack  ;  though 
he  attacked  the  mendicant  orders,  and  mercilessly 
castigated  their  follies  and  frauds.  They  finally 
lodged  an  accusation  against  him  with  the  arch- 
bishop of  Prague ;  but,  when  he  was  summoned 
before  the  court,  no  one  dared  to  step  forward,  and 
supportthe  accusation.  .See  Jordan  :  Die  Yorlaiif- 
er  des  Hussitenthums,  Leipzig,  1846.       HEUZOG-. 

WALDO,  Peter.     See  Valdexses. 

WALKER,  James,  D.D.,  Unitarian  divine;  b. 
in  Burlington,  Mass.,  Aug.  16,  1794;  d.  in  Cam- 
bridge, Dec.  23,  1874.  He  was  graduated  at 
Harvard  College,  1814  ;  studied  theology ;  was 
pastor  in  Charlestown,  1818-39  ;  Afford  Professor 
of  moral  and  intellectual  philosophy  in  Harvard 
College,  1839-53;  and  president,  1853-00,  distin- 
guishing himself  in  each  position.  He  issued 
Tirentij-fiee  Sermons,  Boston,  1801  ;  Memoir  oj 
Hon.  Daniel.  A/gileton  White,  1803;  Memoir  of 
Josiah  Quincy,  1807  ;  and  edited  Stewart's  Active 
and  Moral  Powers,  1849,  and  Heid's  Intellectual 
Dowers,  1n00.  See  the  posthumous  volume  of 
his  sermons,  —  Reason,  Faith,  ami  Duty,  Sermons 
preached  chie/hj  in  the  College  <'hap<l,  1*70. 

WALL,  William,  D.D.,  English  divine ;  b.  1040; 
d.  at  Shorehain,  1728,  where  he  had  been  vicar 
since  1070.  He  is  famous  by  reason  of  his  His- 
tory of  Infant  Baptism,  London,  1705,  2  vols.  ; 
3d  ed.,  1720.  In  1711  John  Gale,  a  learned  Bap- 
tist minister,  issued  his  Reflections  on  Mr.  II  all's 
History:  to  it  Vail  replied  in  his  Defence  of 
the  History,  1720.  The  three  are  now  commonly 
printed  together;  best  ed.  by  Henry  Cotton, 
Oxford,  1830,  4  vols.  ;  new  ed.,  1802,  2  vols. 

WALLAFRID  STRABO.     See  Strabo. 

WALLER,  Edmund,  b.  at  Coleshill,  Hertford- 
shire, March  3,  1605 ;  d.  at  Beaconsfield,  Oct.  21, 
1087 ;  was  educated  at  Eton  and  Cambridge ;  in 
Parliament  much  of  the  time  from  1025  to  his 


death;  on  both  sides  during  the  civil  war,  and 
banished  for  some  years  ;  wrote  in  honor  of  Crom- 
well, 1054,  ami  of  Charles  II.,  1000;  published 
volumes,  1015,  1001,  etc.  His  I  Tori's  in  Verse 
ami  Prose  have  been  often  reprinted,  and  much 
admired.  His  few  Uieine  Poems  have  enough 
life,  or  semblance  of  life,  to  justify  mention 
here.  F.  \\.  BIRD. 

WALLIN,  Benjamin,  L.  in  London,  1711  ;  and 
d.  there  Feb.  19,  1782.  In  1741  he  succeeded 
his  father  in  a  Baptist  pastorate  at  Maze  Pond, 
which  he  held  till  death.  He  published  several 
volumes  of  sermons,  Memoirs  of  a  Gentleman, 
177  1,  and  a  hundred  and  three  Feaugelical  Hymns 
and  Songs,  1750.  Three  of  these  were  altered 
by  Toplady  in  1770,  and  have  been  considerably 
used.  *  f.  ir.  bird. 

WALLIS,  John,  D.D.,  F.R.S.,  English  divine 
and  mathematician;  b.  at  Ashford,  Kent,  Nov.  23, 
1010;  d.  at  Oxford,  Oct.  28,  1703.  lie  was  edu- 
cated at  Cambridge,  where  he  was  for  a  time  fel- 
low of  Queen's  College.  He  took  holy  orders, 
1640 ;  in  1044  was  secretary  to  the  Westminster 
Assembly,  and  pastor  in  London.  In  1648  he 
became  Savilian  professor  of  geometry  in  Oxford ; 
D.D.,  1654;  keeper  of  the  archives  at  Oxford, 
1658;  was  confirmed  in  his  offices,  and  made  one 
of  the  royal  chaplains  at  the  Kestoration ;  mem- 
ber of  the  Royal  Society,  1002.  Besides  mathe- 
matical works  which  prove  him  to  have  been  one 
of  the  greatest  mathematicians  of  his  day,  he  pub- 
lished A  brief  and  easy  explanation  of  the  Shorter 
Catechism,  presented  by  the  Assembly  of  Divines  at 
Westminster  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  by 
them  approved,  London,  8th  ed.,  1062;  The  doctrine 
of  the  blessed  Trinity  briefly  explained  in  a  letter 
to  a  friend,  1690  (followed  by  seven  other  letters 
on  the  same  subject,  these  were  republished  by 
T.  Flintoff,  1840) ;  A  defence  of  the  Christian 
Sabbath,  Oxford,  1692;  Theological  Discourses, 
London,  1092;  Sermons,  1791.  The  last  volume 
contains  a  memoir  by  De  C'oetlogon. 

WALLOON  CHURCH.    See  Holland,  p.  1004. 

WALPURGIS,  or  WALPURCA,  St.,  a  sister  of 
St.  Wunnebald  and  St.  Willibald ;  was  a  native 
of  England,  and  went  to  <  lermany  at  the  instance 
of  Boniface.  She  worked  as  a  missionary  in  Thu- 
ringia,  and  became  afterwards  abbess  of  Heiden- 
heiui  in  the  diocese  of  Eichstadt.  She  died  in 
770  or  778.  Pier  arrival  in  Germany  is  commemo- 
rated on  Aug.  4  ;  her  death,  on  Feb.  25  ;  and  her 
canonization,  on  May  1.  Her  legend  is  rather 
meagre,  but  so  much  the  richer  are  the  traditions. 
Sec  Act.  Sanct.,  Feb.  25.  On  Walpurgis  Night, 
Mav  1,  the  witches  met. 

WALSH,  Thomas,  Methodist,  b.  at  Ballylin, 
near  Limerick,  Ireland,  1730  ;  d.  in  Dublin,  April 
8,  175!).  Brought  up  in  the  Roman-Catholic  faith, 
he  renounced  that  creed,  and  joined  the  Estab- 
lished Church  in  his  eighteenth  year,  and  two 
years  later  commenced  itinerating  as  a  Methodist 
preacher.  He  met  with  great  success,  but  also 
persecution  from  Roman  Catholics  and  Protes- 
tants alike.  In  1753  he  came  to  London  on  Wes- 
ley's call,  and  there  began  to  study  Hebrew  and 
Greek  so  diligently  that  he  won  the  enthusiastic 
admiration  of  Wesley,  who  pronounced  him  the 
best  Bible  student  he  knew.  But  he  succumbed 
to  his  incessant  toils,  and  died  at  an  early  age. 
See  his  life,  bv  Morgan,  London,  17G2,  New  York, 
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1843,  republished  by  T.  Jackson,  Early  Methodist 
Preachers,  vol.  iii. 

WALTER  OF  ST.  VICTOR,  prior  of  the  mon- 
astery of  St.  Victor,  a  pupil  of  the  celebrated  Hugo 
of  St.  Victor ;  d.  1180.  He  left  a  work,  of  which 
large  extracts  have  been  printed  in  Bul^eus  : 
Hist.  Unit:  Paris.,  T.  ii.  pp.  -'00,  401',  562,  and  029, 
and  which  is  generally  named,  after  the  words 
with  which  it  begins,  Contra  i/uatuor  labyrinthos 
(Abelard,  Petrus  Loinbardus,  Petrus  Pictavinus, 
and  Gilbertus  Porretanus).  The  work  is  a  violent 
but  often  striking  criticism  of  the  prevailing  scho- 
lasticism, based  on  the  just  observation,  that  dia- 
lectics can  decide  only  about  formal  truth  (the 
correct  transition  from  premises  to  conclusion), 
but  not  about  material  truth,  the  correctness  of 
the  premises.  The  author,  however,  is  far  from 
the  lofty  mysticism  of  his  teacher.  When  the 
question  arises,  How  the  correct  premises  are  to  be 
found,  he  at  once  sinks  down  into  abject  slavery 
to  the  reigning  church.  He  is  often  mistaken 
for  Waller  of  Maiirthuiia,  who  taught  rhetoric  in 
Paris,  was  appointed  bishop  of  Laon  in  1155, 
d.  in  1174,  and  wrote  against  Abelard's  concep- 
tion of  the  Holy  Trinity.  o.  sciimtdt. 

WALTHER  VON  DER  VOGELWEIDE. 
Among  the  great  German  poets  of  the  twelfth 
and  thirteenth  centuries,  who  created  the  first 
classic  period  of  German  literature.,  Walther  von 
der  Vogelweide  takes  the  highest  rank  as  a  lyric 
poet.  Not  only  has  he  become  immortal  by  his 
songs  of  love  and  spring,  which  have  almost  no 
equal  in  German  literature,  but  by  the  power  of 
his  verses  he  has  also  a  great  political  signifi- 
cance ;  and  the  strength  of  his  language  against 
Pope  and  Church  makes  him  even  a  forerunner 
of  the  Reformation. 

We  do  not  know  when  and  where  he  was  born; 
although  his  birth  falls  not  long  before  1170,  as 
his  death  can  hardly  have  occurred  long  after  1230. 
The  principal  events  of  his  life  we  must  trace  from 
his  poems.  At  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century  we 
find  him  at  the  court  of  Austria,  the  scene  of 
a  bright,  joyful  life,  and  the  home  of  poets  and 
minstrels  of  all  kinds  ;  and  it  is  probable  that 
most  of  his  beautiful  "  minnesongs "  were  pro- 
duced at  this  time.  But  very  soon,  with  the  rise 
of  political  troubles  in  Germany,  we  find  him  pas- 
sionately engaged  in  politics,  taking  the  part  of 
the  different  emperors  who  followed  each  other 
at  short  intervals.  And  now  it  is  that  he  becomes 
the  creator  of  that  political  poetry  which  had  so 
great  an  influence  upon  the  minds  of  his  contem- 
poraries. His  clear  eye  detected  the  real  source 
of  the  whole  political  misery  of  Germany  in  the 
destructive  influence  of  Rome ;  and  therefore  he 
uses  all  the  power  of  his  art  and  satire  against  the 
Pope  and  his  priests,  "turning  thousands  from 
their  duty  to  Rome,"  as  a  contemporary,  Thoma- 
sin,  says  in  his  Welsche  Gasl.  The  language  of 
these  verses  may  justly  be  compared  to  Luther's 
early  writings.  Here  is  one  of  these  poems  in 
prose,  translated  by  Bayard  Taylor  :  — 

"  Ye  bishops  and  ye  noble  priests,  vou  are  misled, 
bee  how  the  Pope  entangles  you  in  the  Devil's  net! 
It  you  say  to  me  that  he  has  the  keys  of  St  Peter 
then  tell  me  why  he  banishes  St.  ivtcr's  teaching 
fr°m  the  Bible.  By  our  baptism  it  is  forbidden  to  us 
that  God's  sacraments  should  be  bought  or  sold.  But 
now  let  him  read  that  in  his  black  book,  which  the 
devil  gave  him,  and  take  his  tune  from  Hell's  pipe! 


Ye  cardinals,  ye  roof  your  choirs  well;  but  our  old 
holy  altar  stands  exposed  to  evil  weather." 

It  is  very  probable  that  Walther  joined  the  cru- 
sade of  Frederick  II.  in  1228,  and  that  he  died 
shortly  afterward  in  Wurzburg. 

Walther  belonged  to  the  poorer  of  German 
noblemen,  as  his  title,  her,  shows  his  gentle  birth ; 
but  he  was  one  of  the  better  class  of  minstrels, 
who  went  from  castle  to  castle  singing  to  the  ac- 
companiment of  some  musical  instrument.  He 
passed  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  poverty,  and 
it  is  touching  to  hear  his  joy  when  finally  pre- 
sented with  an  estate  by  Frederick  II.  It  is  the 
picture  of  a  true  and  great  poet  which  Walther 
has  left  to  us  in  his  songs.  Love,  nature,  religion, 
and  politics  are  his  principal  themes ;  and  here 
he  shows  a  purity,  depth,  and  richness  of  feeling, 
which  are  equal  only  to  his  independent  character. 
Although  firm  in  his  religious,  political,  and  moral 
convictions,  he  belongs  to  the  few  men  of  real 
religious  tolerance  in  the  middle  age.  In  this 
respect  resembling  the  great  Emperor  Frederick 
II.,  he  may  be  called  a  prophet  of  the  modern 
spirit  as  well  as  a  true  representative  of  his  age. 

The  best  of  the  numerous  editions  of  Walther's 
poems  is  that  of  K.  Lachmann,  Berlin,  1827,  and 
often  since :  a  more  popular  one  is  that  of  Pfeifer, 
in  his  German  Classics  of  Middle  Ages,  translated 
into  modern  German  by  Simrock.  [W.  Grimm's 
theory,  that  Walther  is  also  the  author  of  the 
didactic  poem  Fridank's  Bescheidenheit,  adopted  by 
W.  Waekernagel,  has  been  abandoned.  Cf.  Wil- 
m  axs  :  Leben  Walihers  v.  d.  Vogelweide,  Bonn,  1883 ; 
Kolde  :  Walthers  v.  d.  Vogelweide  in  seiner  Slel- 
lung  zu  Kaisertum  u.  Hierarchie,  Giitersloh,  1877, 
pp.  35.]         W.   WACKERNAGEL  (Dr.  J.  GOEBEL). 

WALTON,  Brian,  D.D.,  b.  at  Seymour,  York- 
shire, 1600  ;  d.  in  London,  Nov.  29,  1661.  He 
was  graduated  M.A.  at  Cambridge,  1023;  was 
curate  and  also  schoolmaster  in  Suffolk;  in  1626 
rector  of  St.  Martin's  Orgar,  London,  to  which 
was  joined  in  1636  the  rectorship  of  Sandon, 
Essex,  at  which  time  he  was  chaplain  to  the  king, 
and  prebend  of  St.  Paul's  ;  in  1639  he  was  made 
D.D.  (his  thesis  was,  the  Pope  not  infallible  judge 
in  matters  of  faith)  ;  in  1641  he  was  dispossessed 
of  both  rectories ;  was  persecuted  for  his  loyalty, 
fled  to  Oxford,  and  there  formed  the  design  of  the 
great  Polyglot,  by  which  he  immortalized  himself. 
After  the  surrender  of  Oxford  (1646),  he  went  to 
London  with  the  materials  he  had  collected,  and 
in  1652  published  his  prospectus  to  the  Polyglot. 
Subscriptions  were  placed  at  ten  pounds  a  set; 
the  six  volumes  appeared  1654-57.  (For  particu- 
lars, see  Polyglot  Bibles.)  As  a  help  to  the 
student  of  his  Polyglot,  he  published,  London, 
1655,  Introductio  ad  Led.  Orient.,  republished, 
Deventer,  1655  and  1658.  Owen  thought  the 
Polyglot,  especially  the  Prolegomena,  contained 
things  injurious  to  Christianity.  To  him  he  ad- 
dressed himself  in  his  Considerator  Considered, 
London,  1660.  Walton's  Polyglot  is  the  first  book 
in  England  published  by  subscription.  Walton 
was  at  the  Restoration  made  chaplain  to  the  king, 
and  on  Dec.  2,  1660,  was  consecrated,  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  bishop  of  Chester.  See  his  Life 
by  Todd,  London,  1821,  2  vols.  The  second  vol- 
ume is  a  reprint  of  the  Considerator  Considered. 

WANDELBERT,  St.,  b.  in  813  ;  d.  in  870.     He 
entered  early  the  monastery  of  Priim,  near  Ech- 
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ternach,  in  the  Eifel  Mountains,  and  was  after- 
wards made  director  of  the  cloistral  school,  which 
he  brought  to  a  very  flourishing  condition.  He 
also  developed  a  groat  literary  activity;  but  only 
two  of  his  works  have  come  down  to  us,-  -  Vita  el 
Mirucula  S.  Goaris.  first  printed  at  iMayeucc,  1 189, 
then  by  Sarins  and  Mabillon,  in  .4(7.  Sonet.,  July 
6;  and  M ' artyrologium,  written  in  verse,  on  the 
basis  of  the  martyrologies  of  Jerome,  Boda,  aud 
Florus,  and  printed  first  among  the  w  orks  of  Boda 
in  153b',  then  by  D'Aeherv,  in  his  Spic.  ret. 
Script.,  V. 

WANDERING  IN  THE  WILDERNESS.  See 
"Wilderness  of  hie  Wanderino. 

WANDERING  JEW.     See  Jew,  Waxi.fking. 

WAR.  Though  war  most  certainly  is  an  evil, 
it  maybe  considered  from  various  points  of  view. 
Looking  solely  at  the  suffering  and  loss  it  entails, 
the  temptations  it  offers,  the  passions  it  awakens, 
and  the  habits  it  engenders,  it  is  not  unnatural 
that  some  Christian  parties,  such  as  the  Quakers, 
the  Mennonites,  etc.,  should  feel  themselves  justi- 
fied in  absolutely  condemning  it.  The  view  is, 
nevertheless,  one-sided ;  aud  the  application  of 
Jesus'  words  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  (Matt, 
v.  39),  as  a  biblical  support  of  it,  is  false.  It  is 
all  very  well  that  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  there 
shall  be  no  war,  aud  that  the  development  of  the 
divine  scheme  of  salvation  points  directly  to  the 
abolition  of  war ;  but  the  future  cannot  be  antici- 
pated, and  the  tribulations  of  the  present  a  Chris- 
tian has  to  bear  with  patience  (Rom.  xii.  12).  In 
the  Old  Testament  we  meet  with  <juite  another 
view  of  war  when  Moses  said  that  "  the  Lord  is  a 
man  of  war  ''  (Exod.  xv.  o) ;  and  David  with  full 
confidence  recommends  his  war  concerns  to  the 
Lord  (Ps.  ix.,  xviii.,  lx.,  etc.).  Nor  is  there  any 
reason  why  that  view  should  be  considered  valid 
only  under  the  old  dispensation.  The  New  Testa- 
ment nowhere  rejects  war  unconditionally.  John 
the  Baptist  does  not  demand  of  the  soldiers  (Luke 
iii.  14),  nor  Jesus  of  the  centurion  of  Capernaum 
(Matt.  viii.  5),  nor  Peter  of  Cornelius  (Acts  x.), 
that  they  shall  abandon  their  profession.  Since 
God  has  given  the  sword  to  the  powers  to  punish 
any  one  that  does  evil  (Rom.  xiii. ;  1  Pet.  ii.), 
there  is  a  right  of  war ;  for  it  is  as  much  a  duty 
to  defend  the  State  against  external  as  against 
internal  aggressors.  And  it  is  from  this  point  of 
view  that  Luther,  in  his  celebrated  treatise  Ob 
Kriegsleule  auch  in  seligem  Stande  sein  kiinnen,  de- 
fines war  for  the  sake  of  war  as  sin,  but  war  for 
the  sake  of  defence,  as  duty. 

The  first  Christians  abhorred  war,  partly  on 
account  of  a  misinterpretation  of  the"  words  of 
Jesus  to  Peter,  "  For  all  they  that  take  the  sword 
shall  perish  with  the  sword"  (Matt.  xxvi.  0— ), 
partly  because  military  service  brought  them  in 
contact  with  many  idolatrous  rites,  and  the  State 
in  general  seemed  to  them  an  expression  of  the 
godlessness  of  the  world  and  its  hostility  to  Christ. 
In  this  spirit  Tertullian  treated  the  subject  (De 
idol,  19;  De  corona  militia,  11).  Nevertheless,  in 
spite  of  the  reigning  aversion,  many  Christians 
served  in  the  Roman  army,  as  may  also  be  seen 
from  the  writings  of  Augustine  (Apolog.,  4 Li ;  Ad 
Scap.,  4)  ;  and  when,  under  the  reign  of  Constan- 
tine,  the  relation  between  State  and  Church  be- 
came one  of  intimate  friendship  and  alliance,  the 
objections  of  the  Christians  to  war  gradually  were 
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silenced.  Augustine,  who  maintained  intimate 
personal  and  epistolary  intercourse  with  many 
distinguished  statesmen,  such  as  Marcellinus  and 
Bonifaciiis,  considered  war  a  social  benefit,  and 
military  service  an  employment  of  a  talent  agreea- 
ble to  (lod  (lip.  Li()7  ad  lionif,  aud  Ep.  138  ad 
Mair.).  In  his  book  against  Faiistus  (lib.  22,  cap. 
74)  lie  exclaims,  (laid  culjiatur  in  bello  ?  ("  What 
is  there  bad  in  war?")  Later  on,  when  it  lie- 
came  the  great  task-  of  the  Church  to  convert  the 
Germanic  tribes,  she  was  compelled  to  take  the  very 
code  of  war  in  hand  :  and  she  did  so,  mitigating 
its  horrors  and  cruelties  by  the  "truce  of  God,"  the 
sanctity  of  sacred  places,  etc.  Finally  she  became 
herself  an  instigator  of  war:  from  her  issued  that 
enthusiasm  which  sent  the  Crusaders  to  the  Holy 
Land.  Nor  is  the  attitude  which  Luther  assumed 
with  respect  to  I  he  Peasants'  War  and  the  war 
against  the  Turks,  different  in  principle  from  that 
which  the  Roman-Catholic  Church  originally  as- 
sumed with  respect  to  the  Crusades. 

In  the  ancient  church  the  clergy  were  abso- 
lutely forbidden  to  participate  in  war.  During 
the  middle  ages  it  was  not  rare  to  find  great  gen- 
erals among  the  bishops;  such  as  Christian  of 
Mayence,  Absalon  of  Rocskilde,  and  others.  In 
modern  times  the  question  has  been  raised  by  the 
State,  and  has  given  occasion  to  some  elaborate 
researches.  See  the  "Ethics,"  of  Harless,  Rothe, 
Martensen,  aud  others.  KARL  BURGEE. 

WAR,  Hebrew  Methods  in.     See  Army. 

WARBURTON,  William,  D.D.,  Bishop  of 
Gloucester;  one  of  the  most  learned  and  prolific 
prelates  of  the  Church  of  England;  b.  at  Newark- 
upon-Trent,  Nottinghamshire,  Dec.  24,  1698 ;  d. 
at  Gloucester,  Jirne  7,  1779.  His  father  was  an 
attorney,  and  educated  him  for  the  law,  which  he 
practised  from  1719  to  1723 ;  but  theology  had 
always  been  his  passion,  and  therefore  he  was 
ordained  deacon,  1723,  and  priest,  1726.  His  first 
charge  was  at  Gryesley,  Nottinghamshire,  1720  to 
1728,  thence  he  passed  to  Brant-Broughton,  Lin- 
colnshire, and  there  remained  until  1746.  In  the 
retirement  of  country  life  he  prosecuted  his  stud- 
ies with  great  diligence,  and  wrote  those  works 
which  have  perpetuated  his  memory.  The  first 
of  these  was  The  Alliance  between  Church  and 
.State,  or  the  necessity  and  equity  of  an  established 
religion  ami  a  test  law  demonstrated,  from  the  essence 
and  end  nf  civil  society  upon  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  the  laws  of  nature  and  nations,  1736,  in  which, 
while  taking  high  ground,  as  the  title  indicates, 
he  yet  maintains  that  the  State  Church  should  tol- 
erate those  who  differed  from  it  in  doctrine  and 
worship.  In  quick  succession  came  his  great  work, 
and  one  of  the  great  works  in  English  theology,  — 
The  Dirine  Legation  of  Moses,  demonstrated  on  the 
principles  of  u  religious  deist,  from  the  omission  of 
the  doctrine  of  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments in  the  Jewish,  dispensation.  Books  i.,  ii.,  iii., 
appeared  in  one  volume,  1737-38;  books  iv.,  v., 
vi.,  in  one  volume,  1741 ;  books  vii.,  viii.,  never  ap- 
peared ;  book  ix.  was  first  published  in  his  Tl 'orks, 
1788,  10th  ed.  of  the  entire  work,  ed.  by  James 
Nichols,  1846,  3  vols.  The  work  raised  a  storm; 
and  Warburton  published  a  reply,  Remarks  on 
several  occasional  reflections,  1745.  The  Divine  Le- 
gation cannot  be  understood  without  reference  to 
the  deistic  controversy  which  produced  it.  (See 
Deism,   Infidelity.)     The  Deists  turned  their 
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attacks  particularly  upon  the  Old  Testament,  and 
tried  to  make  a  case  by  alleging  the  absence  of  any 
express  statement  respecting  immortality.  War- 
burton  turns  the  tables  upon  them  by  construct- 
ing, out  of  the  very  absence  of  such  statements, 
a  proof  of  the  divinity  of  the  Mosaic  legislation. 
The  first  three  books  deal  with  the  necessity  of 
the  doctrine  of  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  pun- 
ishments to  civil  society  from,  (1)  the  nature  of 
the  thing,  (2)  the  conduct  of  the  ancient  law- 
givers and  founders  of  civil  policy,  and  (3)  the 
opinions  and  conduct  of  the  ancient  sages  and 
philosophers.  The  fourth  book  proves  the  high 
antiquity  of  the  arts  and  empire  of  Egypt,  and 
that  such  high  antiquity  illustrates  and  cmi  firms 
the  truth  of  the  Mosaic  history.  The  fifth  book 
explains  the  nature  of  the  Jewish  theocracy,  and 
proves  that  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state  is  not  in, 
nor  makes  part  of,  the  Mosaic  dispensation.  In 
the  sixth  book  Warburton  examines  all  the  texts 
brought  from  the  Old  and  Xew  Testaments  to 
prove  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments 
did  make  part  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation.  The 
ninth  book  treats  of  the  true  nature  and  genius  of 
the  Christian  religion.  The  general  argument  is 
briefly  this :  the  Deists  said  the  Jewish  religion 
could  lay  no  claim  to  divinity,  because  its  sacred 
books  said  nothing  respecting  a  future  state  of  re- 
wards and  punishments;  but  for  that  very  reason, 
Warburton  replied,  must  it  be  divine,  since  it  did 
really  accomplish  the  punishment  of  wrong-doers 
without  such  a  doctrine,  and  nu  other  legislation 
has  been  able  to  do  so  without  it.  In  answer  to 
the  question,  How  could  it  do  this?  he  replied, 
Because  the  foundation  and  support  of  the  Mosaic 
legislation  was  the  theocracy  which  was  peculiar 
to  the  Jews,  and  which  dealt  out  in  this  life  right- 
eous rewards  and  punishments  upon  individual 
and  nation.  An  extraordinary  providence  con- 
ducted the  affairs  of  this  people,  and  consequently 
the  sending  of  Moses  was  divinely  ordered. 

The  work  is  confessedly  limited  to  one  line  of 
argument,  is  defective  in  exegesis,  and  does  not 
do  justice  to  the  intimations  of  immortality  among 
the  later  Jews ;  yet  it  is  distinguished  by  fresh- 
ness and  vigor,  masterly  argumentation,  and  bold 
imagination.  The  excursus  are  particularly  admi- 
rable; e.g.,  the  hieroglyphs  and  picture-writing 
["The  great  proof  of  the  discernment  of  'Warbur- 
ton was  his  dim  second-sight  of  the  modern  dis- 
coveries in  hieroglyphics."  —  iMiu  Milmmi],  the 
mysteries,  the  origin  of  the  Book  of  Job  (which 
he  calls  "  an  allegorical  poem  written  after  the 
return  from  Babylon  "). 

Warburton  was  a  man  of  untiring  energy,  wide 
information,  clear  insight,  and  lively  fancy.  He 
had  a  noble,  open,  guileless  heart ;  yet  he  was 
capable  of  intolerance  and  unfairness.  As  a  critic 
he  was  sharp,  and  often  satirical,  resembling  Bent- 
ley.  He  was  comparatively  slow  in  receiving  pre- 
ferments and  honors,  although  he  attracted" such 
great  notice.  In  17.18  he  was  made  chaplain  to 
the  Prince  of  Wales;  in  1746,  preacher  to  Lin- 
coln's Inn;  in  1754,  chaplain' to  the  king;  in  1755, 
prebendary  of  Durham  and  D.D.  ;  in  1757,  dean 
of  Bristol;  and,  in  1700,  bishop  of  Gloucester. 
His  writings  during  this  period  embrace  A  Vin- 
dication of  Mr.  Pope's  Essay  on  Man,  1730,  and  a 
Commentary  upon  the  essay,  1742  (by  these  writ- 
ings he  won  Pope's  firm  friendship);  Julian,  1750 


(a  proof  of  the  numerous  providential  inferences 
which  defeated  Julian's  attempt  to  rebuild  the 
temple)  ;  The  Doctrine  of  Grace,  or  the  office  and 
operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit  vindicated  from  the 
insults  of  infidelity  and  the  abuses  of  fanaticism, 
1762,  2  vols,  (a  work  directed  against  the  Method- 
ists, which  did  not  advance  his  reputation).  His 
Works  were  edited  by  Bishop  Hurd.  1788,  7  vols, 
(the  expense  was  borne  by  Warburton 's  widow), 
new  ed.,  1811,  12  vols.  [Supplementary  to  this 
edition  are  the  Tracts  by'  Warburton  and  a  Warbur- 
tonian,  1789 ;  Letters,  Kidderminster,  1808,  2d  ed., 
Lond.,  1809  ;  Selection  from  the  Unpublished  Papers 
of  Warburton,  Lond.,  1841.  Bishop  Warburton's 
life  was  first  written  by  Bishop  Hurd,  1794,  en- 
larged edition  by  F.  Kilvert,  1860,  but  best  by 
J.  S.  Watson,  1863.  Compare  the  art.  on  Warbur- 
ton, in  Alliboxe's  Diet  of  Authors,  vol.  iii.  pp. 
2569-2573 ;  and  Leslie  Stephen's  Hist,  of  Eng. 

Thought,  chap.  vii.].  THEODOR  OHRISTLIEB.' 

WARBURTONIAN  LECTURE  was  founded  by 
Bishop  Warburton  in  176S,  by  the  gift  of  five  hun- 
dred pounds,  for  the  purpose  of  proving  "the  truth 
of  revealed  religion  in  general,  and  of  the  Chris- 
tian in  particular,  from  the  completion  of  the 
prophecies  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  which 
relate  to  the  Christian  Church,  and  especially  to 
the  apostasy  of  Papal  Rome."  The  lectures  were 
to  be  given  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  London,  upon  three 
Sundays  of  each  year.  See  lists  in  Darling's 
Cyclopcedia  Bibliographica,  and  Boiin's  edition  of 
Lowndes.  Of  recent  lectures  may  be  mentioned 
Stanley  Leathes's  Old-Testament  Prophecy,  its 
witness  as  a  record  of  dicine  foreknowledge,  London, 
1880. 

WARDEN  is  the  name  sometimes  given  to  the 
head  of  some  English  colleges,  and  also  to  the 
superior  of  the  chapter  in  some  conventual 
churches. 

WARDLAW,  Ralph,  D.D.,  a  prominent  Scottish 
divine  :  b.  at  Dalkeith,  Dec.  22,  1779  ;  d.  at  Glas- 
gow, Dec.  17.  185:3.  By  birth  and  education  a 
Presbyterian,  he  adopted  Congregational  views 
before  ordination.  Educated  at  Glasgow  univer- 
sity. His  only  pastorate  was  that  of  the  Albion- 
street  Congregational  Church  (afterwards  removed 
to  George  Street),  which  he  held  for  over  fifty 
years.  Professor  of  theology  in  the  Glasgow  The- 
ological Academy  from  1811  for  some  forty  years. 
A  good  scholar,  polished  gentleman,  and  devout 
Christian  ;  an  expository  preacher,  keen  in  logic, 
courteous  to  opponents,  rather  diffuse  in  style, 
an  admirable  elocutionist;  gathered  a  large  and 
influential  congregation,  and  was  for  a  long  time 
a  leader  in  the  Congregational  churches  in  Scot- 
land. He  published  largely ;  his  chief  works  being 
A  Selection  of  Hymns,  1S03,  with  supplement,  1817 
(twelve  of  his  own  composition  are  included, 
these  have  since  been  extensively  used);  Discourses 
on  the  Principal  Points  of  the  Socinian  Controversy, 
1814  ;  Unitarian  ism  Incapable  of  Vindication,  1816  ; 
Expository  Lectures  on  the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes, 
1821;  Dissertation  on  Infant  Baptism,  1825;  Two 
Essays  on  the  Assurance  of  Faith  and  on  the  Extent 
of  the  Atonement  and  Universal  Pardon,  1830  ;  The 
Sabbath,  1832  ;  Civil  Establishments  of  Christianity 
tried  by  the  Word  of  God,  1832;  Christian  Ethics, 
1833;  Congregational  Independency,  1848;  Essay 
on  the  Miracles,  1852 ;  and  many  occasional  dis- 
courses.    Dr.  Wardlaw  was  a  powerful  speaker 
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on  the  platform,  and  took  part  in  many  public 
movements,  especially  in  the  antislaveiv' contro- 
versy and  the  formation  of  the  Evangelical  Alli- 
ance in  1SW.  His  System  of  Theoloyy,  1850-57, 
3  vols.,  and  Lectures  upon  Proverbs  (18(11,  8  vols.), 
Romans  (1801,  3  vols.),  Zechariah  (1802),  and 
James  (1802),  have  been  published  since  his  death, 
and  a  Memoir  by  Rev.  \Y.  L.  Alexander,  D.D. 
(1850).  F.  II.  MARLlNli. 

WARE,  Henry,  D.D.,  b.  at  Sherburne,  Mass., 
April  1,  liO-l;  d.  at  Cambridge,  July  12,  Is  15. 
lie  was  graduated  from  Harvard  College  in  1785  ; 
and  from  Oct.  '21,  1787,  until  18(15,  was  pastor  of 
the  First  Church,  Hiughani,  Mass.  ;  was  Mollis 
Professor  of  divinity  in  Harvard  College,  1805- 
16,  and  then  in  the  divinity  school,  which  was 
that  year  organized,  until,  in  18-10,  loss  of  sight 
compelled  his  resignation.  "  His  election  to  the 
II' His  Professorship  was  the  occasion  of  a  memo- 
rable controversy.  Dr.  Tappan,  his  predecessor, 
had  always  been  regarded  as  a  Trinitarian  and  a 
moderate  Calvinist:  but  Mr.  Ware  was  understood 
to  be  a  decided  Arminian  and  a  Unitarian.  Vigor- 
ous efforts  were  made  to  prevent  the  nomination, 
when  submitted  to  the  overseers,  from  being  con- 
firmed; but  it  n-as  confirmed  by  a  vote  of  thirty- 
three  to  twenty-three.  The  '  orthodox  '  clergy 
generally  were  greatly  dissatisfied  with  the  result; 
and  Dr.  [Eliphalet]  Pearson,  who  had  been  both 
xi  professor  and  .i  fellow  in  the  college,  next  year 
resigned  both  these  offices,  giving  as  a  reason  that 
the  university  was  the  subject  of  such  radical  and 
constitutional  maladies  as  to  exclude  the  hope  of 
rendering  any  essential  service  to  the  interests  of 
religion  by  continuing  his  relation  to  it.  Dr. 
[Jedediah]  Morse  also  published  a  pamphlet  enti- 
tled True  Reasons  on  which  the  Election  of  a  Hollis 
Professor  of  Iji  trinity  was  opposed  at  the  Board  of 
Orerseers.  This  may  be  regarded  as  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Unitarian  controversy,  which 
was  prosecuted  with  great  vigor  for  many  years, 
until  at  length  the  lines  between  the  two  parties 
were  distinctly  drawn"  (Sprague).  Ware  took 
no  part  in  this  controversy  until  1S20,  when  he 
wrote  Letters  to  Trinitarians  and  Calrinists,  occa- 
sioned by  Dr.  Leonard  Woods's  Letters  to  Unitari- 
ans. This  involved  him  in  a  controversy  with 
Dr.  Woods.  Dr.  Ware  also  published  An  Inquiry 
into  the  Foundation,  Eridenccs,  and  Truths  of  Reli- 
yion,  Cambridge,  1.8k.',  2  vols.  See  Spuague : 
Annals  of  the  American  Pulpit,  viii.  109  sqq. 

WARE,  Henry,  jun.,  D.D.,  b.  at  Hingham, 
Mass.,  April  21,  1701;  and  graduated  at  Harvard, 
1812;  and  d.  at  Framiugliaiu,  Mass.,  Sept.  22, 
1813.  lie  was  pastor  of  the  Second  Church  in 
Boston,  1817-30;  and  Parkman  Professor  of  pul- 
pit eloquence  in  the  divinity  school  at  Cambridge, 
1830-12.  He  edited  the  Christian  Disc, pic,  the 
first  Unitarian  organ,  and  published  Hints  on 
Extemporaneous  Preachiny  (1821),  On  the  Forma- 
tion of  the  Christian  Character  (1831),  and  various 
memoirs,  sermons,  and  poems.  Four  volumes  of 
selections  from  his  writings  were  issued  by  Dr. 
C.  Bobbins,  1846-47,  and  a  memoir  by  his  brother, 
1815,  2  vols.  His  hymns,  written  at  intervals 
from  1817  on,  possess  decided  merit,  and  have 
been  widely  used.  F.  M.  BIRD. 

WARHAM,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury;  b.  at 
Okeley,  Hampshire,  about  1450  ;  d.  at  St.  Ste- 
phen's, near  Canterbury,  Aug.  23,  1532.     He  was 


elected  fellow  of  New  College,  Oxford,  1475;  stud- 
ied particularly  canon  and  civil  law;  was  made 
LL.  1).  1  188,  but  entered  the  church,  and  left  the 
university;  was  collated  by  the  bishop  of  Ely  to 
some  living  in  the  church,  but  does  not  appear  to 
have  discharged  its  duties,  for  he  became  advocate 
in  Hie  Court  of  Arches,  and  moderator  (principal) 
of  the  Civil  Law  School  in  St.  Edmund's  parish, 
Oxford.  Having  attrated  the  notice  of  Henry 
VII.,  his  ability  and  learning  were  called  upon  in 
honorable  service.  He  was  sent,  with  Sir  E.  Poyn- 
ings,  to  the  Duchess  of  Burgundy  to  effect  the 
delivery  of  the  pretender,  Perkin  Warbeck  (1493), 
and  a  few  years  after  sat  on  the  case  as  commis- 
sioner. He  was  successively  Master  of  the  Rolls 
(1104),  Keeper  of  the  Creat  Seal  (Aug.  11,  1502), 
Lord-Chancellor  (Jan.  1,  1503),  bishop  of  Lon- 
don (1503),  enthroned  archbishop  of  Canterbury 
(March  9,  1504),  chancellor  of  the  university  of 
Oxford  (1508).  With  the  accession  of  Henry 
VIII.  (1509),  he  suffered  no  loss  of  position;  but 
the  growth  of  Wolsey  in  royal  favor  was  bitter 
to  him,  and  he  finally  resigned  the  Great  Seal  to 
Wolsey,  Dec.  22,  1515.  He  was  offered  it  again 
after  Wolsey's  fall,  but  declined,  pleading  his  age 
and  other  reasons. 

Warham  was  behind  his  age.  He  had  learning, 
and  skill  in  state-craft,  dignity,  and  virtue.  He 
was,  for  his  age,  singularly  abstemious,  and,  al- 
though primate,  lived  in  all  simplicity.  He  was 
the  friend  of  Erasmus  and  Colet.  But  he  was 
deaf  to  the  cries  for  reform,  blind  to  the  corrup- 
tions of  the  church.  He  headed  the  opponents 
to  the  Reformation.  He  considered  it  a  capital 
offence  to  introduce  the  writings  of  the  Reformers, 
and  to  translate  the  Bible  into  the  vernacular, — 
at  best  a  work  of  superfluity.  He  listened  to  the 
Holy  J  Taid  of  Kent  (Elizabeth  Barton),  but  he 
persecuted  the  "heretics"  without  mercy.  See 
the  numerous  works  upon  the  English  Reforma- 
tion. C.  SCHOELL. 

WASHBURN,  Edward  Abiel,  D.D.,  b.  in  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  April  16,  1819;  d.  in  New  York,  Feb. 
2,  18S1.  Dr.  Washburn  was  for  nearly  forty  years 
a  clergyman  in  the  Episcopal  Church,  of  which, 
in  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  he  was  one  of  the 
prominent  leaders.  Grandson  of  Oen.  Washburn 
of  Massachusetts,  and  son  of  a  well-known  Boston 
merchant,  he  passed  the  early  years  of  his  life  in 
the  study  of  literature  and  philosophy,  and.  gradu- 
ating from  Harvard  College  in  the  year  1838,  he 
entered  the  Congregational  ministry  after  a  year's 
study  in  each  of  the  seminaries  of  Andover  and 
New  Haven.  He  soon  found,  however,  that  he 
could  not  be  satisfied  with  this  communion,  and 
after  a  short  pastorate  he  entered  the  Episcopal 
Church,  being  ordained  to  preach  in  Boston  in 
1845.  From  this  time,  until  1851,  he  was  rector 
of  St.  Paul's,  Newburyport ;  and  here  he  laid  the 
foundation  of  his  wide  scholarship  and  learning 
by  constant  study.  For  two  years  after  this  time 
he  journeyed  in  the  East,  visiting  Egypt,  Pales- 
tine, India,  and  China,  and  on  his  return  suc- 
ceeded Dr.  Coxe  as  rector  of  St.  John's,  Hartford. 
In  the  same  year  he  was  married  to  Miss  Fran- 
ces H.  Lindsly,  daughter  of  Dr.  Lindsly  of  Wash- 
ington. In  1800  he  received  the  degree  of  doctor 
of  divinity  from  Trinity  College.  Two  years 
later  he  accepted  the  charge  of  St.  Mark's,  Phila- 
delphia, whence,  in  1865,  he  was  called  to  Calvary 
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Church,  New  York,  where  for  sixteen  years  he 
worked  with  unceasing  toil,  although  contending, 
in  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  with  an  incurable 
illness.  Dr.  Washburn's  breadth  of  mind,  and 
depth  of  learning,  were,  united  with  such  power 
of  eloquence,  that  he  was  for  many  years  a  recog- 
nized leader  in  his  church.  As  a.  Churchman  he 
belonged  neither  to  the  high  nor  low  parties,  but 
advocated  most  earnestly  the  position  of  the  new- 
school  of  Broad  Churchmen.  His  literary  works 
were  mainly  formed  of  scattered  articles ;  such  as 
the  essays  read  before  the  General  Conference  of 
the  Evangelical  Alliance  in  New  York,  1*73,  on 
Reason  and  Failh,  and  before  the  Conference  in 
Basel,  1*79,  on  Socialism :  essays  published  about 
the  same  time,  in  different  reviews,  of  which  the 
best  known  is  his  review  on  the  Conflict  between 
Religion  and  Science  :  and  contributions  to  Dr. 
Schaff's  edition  of  Lange's  Commentaries.  He 
took,  also,  an  active  part  in  the  revision  of  the 
New  Testament,  being  one  of  the  American  Com- 
mittee. With  the  exception  of  a  few  short  arti- 
cles and  poems,  his  busy  life  permitted  him  to 
publish  but  one  volume,  The  Social  Lam  of  God 
(1*75),  a  series  of  sermons  on  the  Ten  Command- 
ments, which  quickly  passed  through  five  editions. 
After  his  death  another  volume  of  selected  ser- 
mons was  published  in  188:2;  and  a  third  volume 
of  sermons  and  lectures  were  in  1*83  collected 
and  published  by  the  clerical  club  of  which  he  was 
the  founder.  Dr.  Washburn  was  in  many  respects 
a  remarkable  man.  The  power  and  influence  he 
possessed  in  and  outside  of  his  own  church  were 
due  partly  to  his  great  abilities  as  a  scholar, — 
for  he  was  both  philosopher,  historian,  and  lin- 
guist,—  and  partly  to  his  eloquence,  as  a  preacher ; 
but  much  of  this  came  also  from  his  character. 
A  close  reasoner,  and  an  able  defender  of  his  own 
views,  he  was  at  the  same  time  as  honest,  and 
free  from  bigotry,  as  he  was  strong  and  intrepid. 
His  abhorrence  of  cant,  his  warmth  of  heart,  and 
his  purity  of  soul,  made  him  one  not  only  to  be 
admired,  but  also  one  to  be  loved  and  cultivated 
as  a  friend.  He  took  a  deep  .interest  in  philo- 
sophical questions,  but  he  made  them  subser- 
vient to  his  practical  work  and  the  vital  problems 
of  Church  and  Male.  E.  \v.  HOPKINS. 

WATCH-NIGHT,  The,  is  kept  by  Methodists  at 
the  eve  of  the  year;  the  time  until  midnight  being- 
spent  in  devotional  exercises.  The  custom  of 
holding  night-meetings  during  the  week  started 
among  them  in  Bristol,  Eng. ;  but  Wesley  brought 
it  into  general  use.  At  first  they  were'frequent, 
but  now  are  restricted  to  one  evening  of  the  year. 

WATER,  Holy.     See  Holy  Water. 

WATER  OF  JEALOUSY.     See  Jealousy. 

WATERLAND,  Daniel,  D.D.,b.  at  Wasely,  Lin- 
colnshire, Eng.,  Feb.  11,  1683;  d.  in  London, 
Dec.  23,  1710.  He  was  educated  at  Cambridge, 
fellow  of  Magdalen  College  (1701),  chaplain  in 
ordinary  to  George  I.  (1714),  vicar  of  Twicken- 
ham, and  archdeacon  of  Middlesex  (1730).  He 
is  renowned  as  the  bold  defender  of  the  church 
doctrine  against  the  Arians  and  Socinians  of  his 
time.  His  two  great  controversies  were  with 
Samuel  Clarke  (the  philosopher)  and  Daniel 
Whitby.  The  former  produced  his  three  vol- 
umes,—  A  Vindication  of  Christ's  Divinity  (1719), 
A  Second  Vindication  of  Christ's  Dicinitij  (1723)' 
A  Further  Defence  of  Christ's  Divinity  (1725).    He 


maintained  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  was 
necessarily,  by  its  mysteriousness,  beyond  reason, 
and  that  the  Scripture  citations  should  be  under- 
stood in  their  plain  sense.  He  exposed  the  weak- 
ness of  Clarke's  famous  a  priori  proof  for  the 
being  of  God,  and  defended  the  Athanasian  Creed 
in  his  Critical  History  of  the  creed,  1724.  He 
wrote,  also,  A  Review  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Eucha- 
rist as  laid  down  in  Scripture  and  Antiquity  (1737), 
against  Hoadly's  Zwinglian,  and  Johnson's  and 
Brett's  Romanizing,  views.  Waterland  always 
wrote  without  bitterness  or  heat,  and  therefore 
was  a  model  controversialist.  His  Works  appeared 
in  a  complete  edition,  Oxford,  1823-28,  new  ed., 
1843,  6  vols.,  prefaced  by  a  Life  by  Bishop  Van 

Mildert.  THEODOR  CHRISTLIEB. 

WATSON,  Richard,  Bishop  of  Llandaff,  both 
chemist  and  theologian  ;  b.  at  Heversham,  West- 
moreland, August,  1737  ;  d.  at  Calgarth  Pai'k. 
Westmoreland,  July  4,  1816.  He  was  successively 
fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  Oct.  1, 
1760;  professor  of  chemistry,  Nov.  19,  170  1  (when, 
according  to  his  own  confession,  he  had  never  read 
a  syllable  on  the  subject,  or  seen  a  single  experi- 
ment; he  made,  however,  by  hard  work,  a  well- 
informed  and  excellent  teacher)  ;  regius  professor 
of  divinity,  Nov.  14,  1771  (in  the  seven  days  pre- 
vious he  took  the  degrees  of  bachelor  and  doctor 
of  theology,  and  for  a  second  time  assumed  to 
teach  a  subject  he  confessedly  had  never  studied  : 
his  theology,  he  says,  was  purely  biblical,  he  cared 
nothing  about  "  systems  "),  and  rector  of  Somers- 
ham,  1771;  prebendary  of  Ely,  1774;  archdea- 
con of  Ely,  and  rector  of  Northwold  in  Norfolk, 
1780;  bishop  of  Llandaff,  July  26,  1782.  He 
retired  from  public  life,  in  which  he  had  promi- 
nently figured  for  many  years,  in  17*9,  and,  re- 
taining his  bishopric,  spent  the  rest  of  his  life 
chiefly  in  agricultural  pursuits,  lie  was  rather 
versatile  than  deep,  yet  deserves  mention  for  his 
two  apologetic  writings  in  the  form  of  letters, 
Apology  for  Christianity  (1776),  addressed  to  Ed- 
ward Gibbon,  and  Apology  for  the  Bible  (1796), 
addressed  to  Thomas  Paine  ;  and  for  his  very 
valuable  Collection  of  Theological  Tracts,  1785, 
6  vols.,  2d  ed.,  1791.  See  list  in  Darling.  See 
his  autobiography,  Anecdotes  of  the  Life  of'  Rich- 
ard Watson,  published  by  his  son,  1817,  2  vols., 
2d  ed.,  1818. 

WATSON,  Richard,  one  of  the  most  eminent 
Methodists ;  secretary  of  the  Wesleyan  Mission- 
ary Society;  b.  at  Barton-upon-Humber,  Lincoln- 
shire, Feb.  22,  1781  ;  d.  in  London,  Jan.  8,  1833. 
He  received  no  schooling  after  his  fourteenth 
year,  but  at  fifteen  commenced  to  preach  as  a 
Methodist  itinerant.  Accused  unjustly  of  Arian- 
ism,  he  joined  the  Methodist  New  Connection, 
1801,  but  in  1812  was  received  back  into  the  Wes- 
leyan body,  and  the  next  year  zealously  labored 
in  the  organization  of  their  missionary  society, 
and  was  one  of  the  secretaries  from  1810  to  1830. 
He  also  took  an  active  part  in  the  antislavery 
movement,  and  lived  to  see  the  preparation  for 
the  emancipation  of  all  slaves  in  the  British  Colo- 
nies. He  was  a  man  of  restless  activity,  versa- 
tility, conscientiousness,  and  practical  skill.  He 
represents  the  more  thoughtful  and  moderate 
form  of  Methodism,  and  by  his  works  won  and 
has  maintained  an  honored  place  among  English 
theologians.     His  writings  embrace  A  Defence  of 
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the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Missions  in  the  ]Vest  Indies, 
1817  (a  work  which  did  much  to  reveal  the  misery 
of  slavery  in  the  West  Indies,  and  lead  to  its  abo- 
lition) ;  Conversations  for  the  Young,  ls:io  (a  noud 
help  for  young  people  reading  the  Bible)  ;  Life  of 
John  Wesley,  1831  (written  by  request  of  confer- 
ence; briefer  and  more  popular  than  the  volumi- 
nous biography  by  Moore;  characterized  by  its 
respectful  treatment  of  the  Established  Church)  ; 
Biblical  and  Theological  Dictionary,  1832,  10th  ed., 
1850,  reprinted,  Xew  York,  ls.53,  Nashville,  1857, 
revised  and  enlarged  by  T,  ( ).  Summers  (for  the 
most  part,  a  compilation);  and,  chiefly,  Theological 
Institutes,  or  a  \'iew  of  the  Evidences,  Doctrines, 
Morals,  and  Institutions  if  Christianity,  1823-24, 
3  vols.,  Sth  ed.,  1850,  -1  vols,  (a  popular  rather  than 
strictly  scientific  presentation  of  theology  and  eth- 
ics, resting  upon  the  Arminian  interpretation  of 
the  Bible,  particularly  useful  for  students  and 
young  ministers,  who,  as  Watson  himself  did, 
are  preparing  themselves  for  their  profession 
["  though  not  the  legal,  it  has  been  the  moral 
and  scientific  standard  of  Methodism "])  ;  Ser- 
mons and  Sketches  of  Sermons,  1834,  3  vols.,  re- 
printed, X.Y.,  1845.  Watson's  Life  was  written  by 
Rev.  Thomas  Jackson,  in  the  first  volume  of  the 
collected  edition  of  his  Works,  1834-37,  13  vols., 
7th  ed.,  1857-58.  [An  Analysis  of  the  Institutes 
was  .prepared  by  Dr.  McClintock  in  1812,  bound 
with  new  edition  of  the  work  (N.Y.,  1850,  2  vols.), 
and  revised  by  James  A.  Bastow  ;  published  sepa- 
rately, London,  1876].     theodor  Cheistlibb. 

WATSON,  Thomas,  eminent  nonconformist 
divine;  d.  in  Essex  about  1689.  He  was  educated 
at  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge,  and  was  rector 
of  St.  Stephen's,  Walbrook,  London,  1646;  ejected 
for  nonconformity  in  1662  ;  preached  at  Crosby 
Hall  in  1672,  but  retired  after  a  few  years.  He 
was  an  admired  preacher;  and  one  of  his  ser- 
mons, Hear  en  taken  by  Storm  (often  reprinted),  was 
honored  by  the  conversion  of  Col.  Gardiner  (cf. 
Doddridge,  Life  of  Col.  Gardiner).  He  published 
Three  Treatises,  —  (1)  The  Christian's  Charter,  (2) 
The  Art  of  Dicine  Contentment,  (3)  A  Discourse 
of  Meditation,  London,  6th  ed.,  1660 ;  A  Body  of 
Practical  Divinity,  consisting  of  176  Sermons  on  the 
Assembly's  Catechism,  1692,  last  ed.,  New  York, 
L->71.  II  is  Select  Works,  in  which  the  above  and 
other  sermons  are  contained,  appeared  in  Lon- 
don, 1S21,  and  in  New  York,  1855. 

WATT,  Joachim  von.     See  Vadian. 

WATTS,  Isaac,  the  best-known  of  all  English 
hymn-writers  ;  b.  at  Southampton,  July  17, 1674  ; 
d.  at  Abney  Park,  Nov.  25,  1748.  The  son  of  a 
zealous  nonconformist  boarding-school  master,  he 
was  educated  in  the  little  dissenting  academy  at 
Newington,  near  London  ;  studied  theology ;  and 
in  1698  was  chosen  assistant  minister  to  the  Inde- 
pendent congregation  (Dr.  Chauncy's)  of  Mark 
Lane,  London ;  in  1702  became  pastor,  and  held 
the  position  nominally  until  his  death,  although 
in  1712  he  was  compelled  by  ill  health  to  retire 
from  active  service.  In  the  latter  year  he  was 
invited  by  Sir  Thomas  Abney  to  spend  a  week 
at  Abney  Park,  near  London,  but  remained  for 
thirty-six  years  the  honored  and  beloved  guest. 
He  never  married.  In  height  he  was  little  more 
than  five  feet. 

At  the  age  of  seven  he  showed  poetical  talent; 
but  his  first  volume  (Ilorce  Lyrical)  did  not  appear 


until  1706.  It  was  a  promise  rather  than  a  per- 
formance of  excellence.  In  the  next  year  came 
his  Hymns  and  Spiritual  Songs.  His  hymns  opened 
a  new  path  :  they  were  without  precedent  or  rival. 
By  them  he  has  won  the  epithet  "the  inventor  of 
English  hymns  "  (Montgomery,  Christian  Psalmist, 
p.  xx.).  Previously  only  psalms  had  been  sung 
in  public  worship:  he  introduced  hymns.  There 
is  now  not  a  hymn-book  published  in  any  denomi- 
nation which  does  not  contain  some  of  his;  and 
although  in  some  respects  excelled  by  other  hym- 
nists,  he  has  been  equalled  by  none  in  depth  of 
feeling,  or  in  warmth,  strength,  and  simplicity  of 
expression.  Yet  his  hymns  are  by  no  means  fault- 
less. Ofttimes  they  are  defective  in  form  and  con- 
tents, prosaic,  and  carelessly  rhymed,  or  not  at  all. 
It  should  be  said,  however,  that  these  faults  were 
not  so  offensive  to  his  day  as  to  ours,  [and  also 
that  "  poetical  license "  allows  many  imperfect 
rhymes].  Next  came  The  Psalms  of  David  Imi- 
tated in  the  Language  of  the  Neio  Testament,  1719. 
Watts  considered  this  his  most  important  work, 
and  indeed  it  effected  the  reformation  of  English 
psalmody.  One  noticeable  feature  of  his  psalms 
is  their  evangelical  character.  The  title  exactly 
describes  the  work.  He  never  hesitates  to  read 
into  the  Hebrew  psalms  their  New-Testament 
exegesis.  He  substitutes  everywhere  gospel  for 
law.  Does  the  Psalmist  speak  of  sacrifices  of 
bullocks  and  oxen,  he  introduces  the  sacrifice 
of  Christ :  does  the  Psalmist  speak  of  fear,  he  of 
faith  and  love.  But  this  peculiarity  was  no  fault 
to  his  audience.  With  astonishing  rapidity  his 
psalms  were  taken  up;  and  now  they  are  well-nigh 
universally  used,  and  have  had  a  blessed  effect  in 
deepening  spirituality,  and  propagating  the  Chris- 
tian religion.  In  1720  appeared  his  excellent 
Divine  and  Moral  Songs  for  the  Use  of  Children, — 
a  book  of  such  a  noble,  genuine,  childlike  sim- 
plicity, that  it  remains  the  favorite  of  its  kind 
among  English  youth,  and  has  yearly  a  large 
sale. 

But  Watts  was  more  than  a  hymn-writer.  He 
wrote  upon  logic,  astronomy,  geography,  English 
grammar,  pedagogics,  and  ethics.  His  Logic,  or 
the  Right  Use  of  Reason,  although  now  superseded, 
was  used  in  the  academies  of  Dissenters  and  in 
the  universities  of  the  Established  Church.  His 
Improvement  of  the  Mind,  Philosophical  Essays 
(clear  proof  that  metaphysical  speculation  was 
not  his  forte);  First  Principles  of  Geography  and 
Astronomy ,  and  his  very  characteristic  lieliquia; 
Juveniles,  or  Miscellaneous  Thoughts  in  Prose  and 
Verse,  —  have  been  widely  useful.  In  1728  he  pub- 
lished his  Discourse  on  Lnstruction  by  Catechism, 
with  two  Catechisms,  and  the  Assembly's  Catechism 
explained.  Watts  was  considered  one  of  the  best 
preachers  of  his  time.  He  published  three  vol- 
umes of  discourses,  1721, 1723, 1727.  The  charge 
of  Arianism  brought  against  him  is  apparently 
unfounded.  He  has  a  monument  in  the  ceme- 
tery of  Abney  Park,  where  he  lies  buried,  and 
also  in  Westminster  Abbey  [a  statue  at  South- 
ampton (1861),  and  a  memorial  hall  there  (1875)]. 
His  Works  were  published  in  Lond.,  1810,  6  vols., 
and  1812,  9  vols.  Nine  [additional]  Sermons  ap- 
peared in  Oxford,  1812.  His  Life  has  been  writ- 
ten by  Samuel  Johnson,  Rev.  Thomas  Milker, 
Robert  Southey,  Rev.  Samuel  Palmer,  and 
Dr.  Gibbons.  theodor  christxieb. 
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WAUGH,  Beverly,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  the  Method- 
ist-Episcopal Church ;  b.  in  Fairfax  County,  Va., 
Oct.  25,  178!);  d.  in  Baltimore,  Feb.  9,  1858. 
After  a  business  career  of  a  few  years  in  ISO1),  he 
entered  the  Baltimore  Conference,  and  in  1836 
was  constituted  a  bishop. 

WAYLAND,  Francis,  b.  in  New  York,  March 
11,  1790;  d.  at  Providence,  K.I.,  Sept.  30,  1865; 
was  son  of  Rev.  Francis  Wayland ;  graduated  at 
Union  College  in  1813;  studied  medicine,  and 
began  practice ;  was  converted,  and  joined  the 
Baptist  Church  in  1816 ;  studied  at  Andover 
Theological  Seminary  in  1816  and  1817;  was 
tutor  in  Union  College,  1817-L'l  ;  pastor  of  First 
Baptist  Church  in  Boston,  1821-26;  made  profess- 
or in  Union  College  in  1*26;  president  of  Brown 
University,  1827-55;  received  degree  of  D.D.  from 
Union  College  in  1827,  and  from  Harvard  College 
in  1S29,  and  degree  of  LL.D.  from  Harvard 
College  in  1852. 

He  is  most  widely  remembered  as  a  college 
officer.  With  Arnold  of  Kugby,  and  with  his  own 
instructors,  —  Nottof  Union,  and  Stuart  of  Ando- 
ver,— he  ranks  as  one  of  the  great  teachers  of  the 
century.  And  his  influence  as  an  educator  went 
beyond  his  own  lecture-room.  The  text-books 
which  he  prepared  for  the  use  of  his  own  classes 
soon  came  into  general  use.  In  the  re-organiza- 
tion, brought  about  by  him,  of  the  courses  of 
study  in  Brown  University,  he  did  much  to  re- 
form the  general  system  of  college  education,  lie 
was  a  leader  in  the  organization  of  the  system  of 
public  schools  in  the  city  of  Providence,  through- 
out the  State  of  Rhode  Island,  and  elsewhere,  lie 
was  one  of  the  founders  and  the  first  president  of 
the  American  institute  of  Instruction,  for  many 
years  presiding  over  and  taking  an  active  part  in 
its  deliberations.  He  did  much  to  secure  the 
founding  of  free  public  libraries.  Through  many 
published  reports  and  addresses,  and  by  extended 
treatises,  he  aroused  and  directed  the  educational 
spirit  in  the  country  at  large. 

Eminent  as  an  educator,  Dr.  Wayland  stands 
hardly  less  distinguished  as  a  preacher.  Some 
of  his  discourses,  as,  for  example,  his  sermon  on 
The  Moral  Dignity  of  the  Missionary  Enterprise, 
are  prominent  in  the  annals  of  the  American 
pulpit.  His  University  Sermons  and  other  volumes 
of  discourses  have  been  widely  read.  His  Bible- 
class  in  the  university  became  widely  known;  and 
his  preaching  was  not  merely  faithful  official  ex- 
hortation, it  was  the  outburst  of  an  earnest  desire 
for  the  salvation  of  souls.  It  was  his  constant 
custom  to  talk  individually  with  his  students  re- 
garding their  spiritual  state,  and  to  pray  with 
them  singly.  In  1*57-58,  having  retired  from  the 
college  presidency,  he  acted  for  more  than  a  year 
as  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  in  Provi- 
dence, not  only  preaching  each  Sunday,  but  going, 
m  pastoral  visiting,  from  house  to  house  to  every 
family  in  the  congregation,  urging  his  hearers  in 
person  to  become  followers  of  "Christ.  He  often 
preached  to  the  inmates  of  prisons  and  other 
public  institutions.  In  all  his  course  of  public 
service  he  never  ceased  to  lie  an  earnest  and 
effective  preacher  of  the  gospel. 

His  union  of  great  mental  power  with  strong 
common  sense  made  him  a  wise  counsellor  and 
trusted  guide.  In  the  religious  enterprises,  both 
of  his  own  ecclesiastical  connection  and  of  united 


Christian  bodies,  he  was  looked  up  to  as  an  ad- 
viser and  leader.  As  a  citizen,  also,  he  took  a 
great  interest  in  public  affairs,  and  was  continu- 
ally called  on  to  serve  the  State  in  matters  which 
combined  civil  and  moral  interests,  as,  for  exam- 
ple, public  charities  and  prison-discipline.  He 
was  in  the  broadest  sense  a  man ;  and  all  that 
pertained  to  human  interests  commanded  his 
thoughts  and  efforts. 

Lit.  — A  Memoir  of  the  Life  and  Labors  of  Dr. 
]]'ayland,  2  vols.  (New  York,  1868),  by  his  sons 
Hon.  Francis  Wayland,  LL.D.,  and  Rev.  II.  L. 
Wayland,  D.D.,  gives  a  list  of  his  published 
writings,  including  Lliscourses  (1802),  Elements  of 
Moral  Science  (1805),  the  same  abridged  (1836),  the 
same  revised  (1865),  Elements  of  Political  Economy, 
also  abridged  (1837),  Limits  of  Human  Iles}>onsi- 
bility  (1838),  Thoughts  on  the  Present  Collegiate 
System  in  the  United  Stales  (1812),  Domestic  Slavery, 
A  Discussion  with  Her.  It.  Fuller,  D.D.  (1845), 
University  Sermons  (1850),  Memoir  of  the  Life  and 
Labors  of  Her.  A.  Judson,  D.D.  (1853),  Elements 
of  Intellectual  Philosophy  (1854),  The  Principles 
and  Practices  of  the  Baptist  Churches  (1856),  Ser- 
mons to  the  Churches  (1858),  Salvation  by  Christ,  a 
republication  of  University  Sermons  (1858),  Let- 
ters on  the  Ministry  (1863),  Memoir  of  the  Chris- 
lion  Labors  of  Thomas  Chalmers  (1864),  also  many 
introductions  anil  notes  to  various  works,  articles 
in  reviews  and  other  periodicals,,  with  separate 
discourses,  sermons,  addresses,  orations,  reports, 
tracts,  etc.  norhan  fox. 

WAZO,  Bishop  of  Liege  ;  b.  about  974 ;  d.  July 
8,  1048.  It  was  as  a  driver  he  first  attracted  the 
attention  of  Notger,  bishop  of  Liege ;  and,  as  he 
showed  aptness  to  learn,  he  was  placed  in  the 
cathedral  school.  In  due  time  he  became  teacher 
in  the  school,  dean  of  the  chapter,  provost,  and 
in  1041  he  was  elected  bishop  of  Liege;  and  after 
some  difficulties  he  was  confirmed  by  Henry  III. 
He  proved  a  worthy  bishop  in  every  respect ;  aud 
though  he  is  of  no  great  importance,  either  in  his- 
tory or  in  theology,  his  Life,  written  a  few  years 
after  his  death,  by  Anselmus,  in  his  Gesta  cjiisco- 
porum  Leodiensium,  has  a  great  interest  to  the 
student  of  the  social  state  of  affairs  in  those 
times.  See  Albrecht  Vogel,  in  the  first  edition 
of  Herzog's  Real-Encyliopddie. 

WEEK  (J»3tf,  pi.  D'tfUfe'  and  myutf;  E/3do/iur, 
septimana).  The  Greeks  aud  Romans  first  be- 
came acquainted  with  the  seven-day  week  through 
Christianity  and  the  scattered  Jews.  [The  Ro- 
mans adopted  it  after  the  reign  of  Theodosius.  j" 
The  expression  ij36o/j.a;  is  not  found  in  the  New 
Testament,  but  rather  oaj}j3a.Tov  (e.g.,  Luke  xviii. 
12)  or  oappara  (e.g.,  Matt,  xxviii.  1),  used,  how- 
ever, in  the  sense  of  it,  as,  in  the  Old  Testament, 
nira&y  is  parallel  with  WpVW  (cf.  Lev.  xxiii.  15; 
Deut.  xvi.  0).  But  yia,  devripu,  etc.,  aa(3f3u.Tov,  the 
special  names  for  the  days  of  the  week,  were  not 
used  by  the  Jews.  The  age  of  this  hebdomadal 
division  among  the  Jews  depends  upon  the  dis- 
puted date  of  the  sabbath.  (See  Sabbath.)  But, 
since  the  lunar  month  divides  itself  naturally  into 
four  periods  of  seven  days  each,  this  division  must 
have  been  very  old.  It  is  found  among  all  Sbem- 
ites.  For  the  peculiar  use  of  the  word  "  week  " 
in  Daniel,  see  Daxikl.  [See  art.  "Week"  in 
Smith  :  Diet,  of  the  Bible.         K.  NAGELSBACH. 
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WEGSCHEIDER,  Julius  August  Ludwig,  the 
representative  of  rationalistic  theology;  1>.  at  Kub- 
belingcn,  llrunswiek,  Sept.  ]7.  1771  ;  .  1.  at  Halle, 
Jan.  '-'7,  IS  l!».  He  studied  theology  at  Ib-hn- 
stiidt,  and  was  from  1705  to  ]no,">  tutor  in  a  mer- 
chant's family  in  Hamburg,  w  here  he  published 
E/hices  sloicorttin  rcrrnliorttiii  I'uiitlaiiit  n/a  rum  /iriit- 
cipis  ethicis  a  Kantio  jiro/ia.iilis  romparala,  17117,  and 
Ueber  die  rou  tier  ncucslen  1'hilosnjjhif  t/t forth rtr 
Trennung  iter  Mural  con  tier  Julii/ion,  1MI  I.  Alter 
settling  at  (lottingen  as  rc/niriit  in  the  university, 
he  published  in  1800  his  Emit  iluni/  in  dan  Erniii/r- 
lium  Johannis,  and  was  in  the  same  year  appointed 
professor  of  theology  at  liinteln  in  Hesse.  But 
in  1810  the  university  of  Uinteln  was  closed,  and 
he  was  removed,  as  professor  ol'  theology,  to  Halle. 
There  he  published  in  1  s  1  .">  his  principal  work 
(Inslitidiones  Iheolor/iccc  tlot/watiar).  which,  in  the 
department  of  systematic  theology,  is  the  true 
representative  of  rationalism.  Immediately  after 
the  fall  of  Napoleon,  the  university  of  Halle  en- 
tered upon  a  career  of  great  prosperity;  and  Weg- 
scheider,  as  its  most  celebrated  professor,  often 
gathered  more  than  three  hundred  students  to  his 
lectures.  But  early  in  1  830  he  and  his  friend 
(iesenius  were  summoned  before  a  committee  of 
investigation,  and  f\en  threatened  with  deposi- 
tion, on  account  of  the  open  rationalism  of  their 
teaching.  The  outbreak,  however,  of  the  revolu- 
tion of  1830.  made  the  king  of  Prussia  unwilling 
to  employ  rigorous  measures  of  any  kind.  Weg- 
scheider  remained  in  office;  but  his  influence  "was 
completely  lost,  and  the  theological  leadership 
passed  to  lllmann.  Tholuck,  and  Julius  Muller. 
The  scientific  worth  of  the  Jnsliliitttint  s  is  very 
small.  It  has  no  originality.  All  its  principal 
ideas  were  borrowed  from  Henke's  Lineamenia, 
and  Amnion's  Summa .  and  the  manner  in  which 
those  ideas  are  combined  is  always  superficial, 
and  sometimes  contradictory.  See  \V.  Stkiger  : 
Kriltk  ilex  Ralionalisinus  in  Wttjsrltt  ider's  JJor/iiialik, 
1830;  and  IIasf.  :  Antirohr,  1837.        TlloLVCK. 

WEIGEL,  Valentin,  b.  at  Ilayn  in  JMisuia,  looo; 
studied  at  Leipzig  and  Wittenberg  from  1554  to 
15IJ7;  and  was  in  the  latter  year  appointed  pas- 
tor of  Zschoppau  in  .Saxony,  where  he  died  June 
If),  l.l.So.  He  appears  to  have  been  a  precursor 
of  Bohme,  and,  on  a  basis  of  mysticism,  a  decided 
adversary  of  the  scholasticism  in  which  the  Refor- 
mation ended.  Frightened  by  the  terrorism  of 
the  reigning  orthodoxy,  he  published  nothing; 
and  probabjy  very  few  of  his  parishioners  noticed 
his  heterodoxies  :  but  privately  he  elaborated  his 
system;  and  after  his  death  his  cantor,  Wcikert, 
began  to  promulgate  his  ideas  in  public.  Wcikert 
was  deposed,  and  nothing  further  is  known  of  him. 
But  a  circle  of  adherents  had  been  formed,  and 
by  them  the  writings  of  Weigcl  were  published  at 
Halle  and  .Magdeburg  in  Kill'.  The  mysticism  of 
Weigel  is  strongly  pantheistic,  but  in  his  system 
of  pantheism  the  human  personality  plays  a  promi- 
nent part.  Man  he  represents,  not  only  as  a  micro- 
cosmos,  but  as  a  microtheos;  that  is,  as  the  point 
of  passage  through  which  the  world,  having  ema- 
nated from  God,  again  returns  to  him.  Thus  man, 
by  studying  himself,  may  learn  all  that  is  neces- 
sary, both  about  God  and  about  the  world,  —  a 
view  utterly  antagonistic  to  the  reigning  ortho- 
doxy, which  made  the  salvation  of  man  absolutely 
dependent  upon  objective  means  of  grace.       .See 


IIn.i.iiii'.R :  Fata  (A  scrijita  M.  Valentini  }Veit/tJii, 
Wittenberg,  1721.  n.  scHMiiir. 

WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES  AMONG  THE 
HEBREWS.  Measukks.  — The  ancient  Hebrews 
employed  four  kinds  of  measures,  —  measures  of 
length,  measures  of  capacity,  measures  of  dis- 
tance, and  square  measures. 

I.  Mi  as  a  i  is  tif  Lint/lit.  —  These  are  chiefly  taken 
from  some  natural  standard,  such  as  the  various 
portions  of  lore-arm  and  hand.  Measuring-instru- 
ments wem  the  mi  astiriitij-rrt  tl,  "  k'ne  hanunid- 
dah,"  also  called  "  shebet  "  (Ezek.  xl.  3,  5,  xlii.  10  ; 
Jer.  x.  10,  li.  II) ;  Ps.  Ixxiv.  2),  and  the  measnrint/- 
line,  "kav,"  "pethil  pishtim,"  also  "  hhebel  mid- 
dah  "  (l!  Kings  xxi.  13;  Ezek.  xl.  3,  xlvii.  3; 
2  Sam.  viii.  2 ;  Amos  vii.  17,  Zech.  ii.  2).  The 
unit  of  the  measures  of  length  was  the  anvnah,  or 
cubit,  the  length  of  which  was  probably  made 
according  to  a  certain  standard  :  w  e  can  infer  this 
from  the  prohibition  contained  in  Lev.  xix.  35 
srj.  According  to  1  Chron.  xxiii.  20.  the  Levites 
seemed  to  have  had  the  oversight  of  measure 
and  weight ;  and  that  such  a  control  was  neces- 
sary we  see  from  Dent.  xxv.  11  sq. ;  Amos  viii.  5; 
Mic.  vi.  11  ;  Prov.  xi.  1,  xvi.  11,  xx.  10,  23  Frac- 
tions of  the  cubit  were,  (a)  zrrriJi,  or  span  [prop- 
erly, a  spreading  of  the  fingers]  (Exod.  xxviii.  10, 
xxxix.  !) :  1  Sam.  xvii.4;  [Isa.  xl.  12]  ;  Ezek.  xliii. 
13) ;  (b)  li/diar/i,  or  hand-breadth  (1  Kings  vii.  20  , 
2  Chron.  iv.  5;  Ps.  xxxix.  5),  also  called  topltarh 
(Exod.  xxv.  25,  xxxvii.  12;  Ezek.  xl.  5,  43.  xliii. 
13);  (c)  rt.i/ia,  or  finger-breadth,  only  mentioned 
in  Jer.  lii.  21.  The  plurality  of  the  cubit  was 
the  kanrlt,  or  reed  (Ezek.  xl.  5-8,  xli.  8,  xlii.  10- 
10).  Summing  up  the  relation  of  each  of  these 
measures  to  one  another,  we  get  the  following 
table :  — 

1  reed  =  6  cubits  =  12  spans  =  \'A  palms  =  144  lingers 
or 

1  =     2  ('.  "24 


II.  j\frariirr.i  of  Dixhmct .  — The  smallest  is  (a) 
Isa'titl,  or  pace  (only  2  Sam.  vi.  13).  (b)  Kibrath 
ha-arels  [rendered  in  the  Authorized  Version  "  a 
little  way."  or  "a  little  piece  of  ground"]  (Gen. 
xxxv.  10.  xlviii.  7;  2  Kings  v.  10).  The  measure 
is  uncertain:  the  Scptuagint  renders  it  "hippo- 
drome," and  in  the  Syriac  it  is  rendered  "para- 
sang."  If  the  latter  be  true,  then  it  would  be 
thirty  stadia,  or  three-fourths  to  three-fifths  of  a 
geographical  mile.  (c)  J  hrek  yam,  or  nadialak 
yam,  a  day's  journey  (Gen.  xxx.  36,  xxxi.  23; 
Exod.  iii.  IS,  v  3;  Num.  x.  33,  xi.  31,  xxxiii.  n ; 
Dent.  i.  2;  1  Kings  xix.  1;  2  Kings  iii.  9;  Jon. 
iii.  3;  1  Mace.  v.  21,  28,  vii.  45;  Tob.  vi.  1; 
Luke  ii.  44).  A  specifically  Jewish  measure  of 
distance  was  the  sabbath-way,  concerning  which 
minute  "enactments  are  laid  down  in  the  Talmud 
(Treatise,  Sabbath  and  Erubin). 

III.  Of  Square  Mtasnns  only  tsemed,  or  acre,  is 
mentioned  (1  Sam.  xiv.  11;  Isa.  v.  10). 

TV.  Mnisim's  of  Capacity.  —  At  a  very  early 
period  there  existed  measures  for  liquids,  and  dry 
measures.  (A)  Liquid  I\feasnrr.i.  (a)  Bath,  as 
measured  =  Ay  cor  (1  Kings  vii.  20,  38  ;  2  Chron. 
ii.  10  ;  Hz.  vii.  22  ;  Isa.  v.  10).  (b)  Bin  =  J  bath 
(Exod.  xxx.  34;  Ezek.  xlv.  24,  xlvi.  5.  7,  11). 
Fractions  thereof,  like  J,  },,  J,  of  a  bin,  are  men- 
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tioned  (Exod.  xxix.40;  Lev.  xxiii.  13;  Num.  xv. 
4  T5  6,  7,  !),  10],  xxviii.  5,  [7,  14];  Ezek.  iv.  11, 
ri4]).  (c)  Log  =  &  hin,  ^  bath  (Lev.  xiv.  10, 
10  15  "1  lM),  originally  signifying  a  "basin. 
(B)  Drii  Measures,  (a)  Letheck  =  i  homer,  occurs 
only  in  llos.  iii.  2.  (b)  E/tfifl/i  =  ^  homer  of 
frequent  occurrence  in  the  Bible  (Exod.  xvi.  3b ; 
Lev.  v.  11,  vi.  '20;  Num.  v.  15,  xxviii.  o;  Judg. 
vi.  19;  lluth  ii.  17;  1  Sam.  i.  -'4,  xvii.  17;  Ezek. 
xlv.  11,  13,  14,  xlvi.  5,  7,  11,  14)  :  it  is  probably 
of  Egyptian  origin,  (c)  Seah  =  ^  ephah,  denot- 
ing '''measure"  (Gen.  xviii.  6;  1  Sam.  xxv.  18; 
2  Kings  vii.  1,  10).  The  seah  was  otherwise 
termed  shalish,  as  being  the  third  part  of  an  ephah 
(Isa.  xl.  12;  Ps.  lxxx.  5).  (d)  Jssaron,  the  tenth 
part  of  an  ephah  (Exod.  xvi.  36';  in  the  Author- 
ized Version,  "tenth  deal"  (Lev.  xiv.  10,  xxiii. 
13  ;  Num.  xv.  4).  The  older  name  seems  to  have 
been  omer  (Exod.  xvi.  16-36).  (e)  Cub,  i.e.,  hol- 
low or  concave,  mentioned  only  2  Kings  vi.  25. 
Both  the  liquid  and  dry  measures  had  one  large 
measure  in  common,  the  cor  (1  Kings  iv.  22, 
v.  11 ;  2  Chron.  ii.  10,  xxvii.  5 ;  Ez.  vii.  22;  Ezek. 
xlv.  14),  also  called  homer,  meaning  "  heap  "  (Lev. 
xxvii.  16  ;  Num.  xl.  32  ;  Isa.  v.  10  ;  Ezek.  xlv.  13), 
and  equal  to  10  bath.  The  "homer"  was  used 
only  as  dry  measure.  For  the  liquid  measures 
we  thus  get :  — 

1  cor  =  10  bath  =  60  hin  =  720  log 


1 


=    12 


For  the  dry  measures  :  — 

1  homer  -  10  ephah  =  30  seah  =  100  omer  =  180  cab 
or 

1  -•=    3  =    10  =18 

or  . 

1  =      3.j  =      6 

or 

1  =      1*  " 

AVeigiits.  —  At  a  very  early  period  the  He- 
brews seem  to  have  used  scales  for  determin- 
ing the  weight  of  things,  especially  of  precious 
metals.  The  weights  generally  consisted  of  stones. 
There  were  rive  standard  of  weights,  —  beka,gerah, 
shekel,  maneh,  and  kikkar.  The  highest  was  (a) 
the  kikkar,  or  talent,  literally  "a  circle,"  hence 
any  round  object,  and  thus  a  circular  piece  of 
money.  It  was  of  gold  (1  Kings  ix.  11)  and  of 
silver  (2  Kings  v.  22).  (b)  Slaiuh,  the  Greek 
mlna,  or  mna,  strictly  a  portion,  i.e.,  a  subdivision 
of  the  "talent"  =  ^5  kikkar.  (c)  Shekel,  prop- 
erly a  weight,  the  usual  unit  of  estimation  ap- 
plied to  coins  and  weights.  It  likewise  was  of 
two  kinds,  —  the  sacred  (Lev.  v.  15)  and  the  royal 
(2  Sain.  xiv.  26).  (d)  Beka,  strictly  a  cleft  or 
fraction  ((Jen.  xxiv.  2l');  and  (e)  gcrah,  properly 
a  kernel  or  bean,  like  our  "grain  "  (Ezek.  xlv.  12  ; 
Exod.  xxx.  13;  Lev.  xxvii.  L'5 ;  Num.  iii.  17). 
For  the  weights  we  thus  get :  — 

1  kikkar  =  60  maneh  =  3,000  shekel  =  6,000  beka  =  60,000  gerah 
or  b 

1  "  :".0  =       100  =     1,000 

or 

1  =         2 


1 


20 


10 
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■  Boeckh  :  Metrolor/ische  U  ntersuchungen 
iiber  Geu-iehle,  Mimzfiisse  und  Moss,;  ties  Alterthums, 
Berlin,  ls:j»;  Beiitheau  :  Zur  Oeschichte  der 
Isrm  Uteri,  2.  Abh.  I.  Gewichte  u.  Masse  der  Hebraer, 
Gottingen,    184J  ;    Tiienius:    Die   althebrdischen 


Ltingen-  und  Holilmasse,  in  Studien  u.  Kritik.,  1846, 
1,  2 ;  Brandis  :  Miinz-,  Mass-  und  Gewicktwesen  in 
Vorderasien,  Berlin,  1864;  Htjltsch.  Griechische 
u.  Ki'miische  Melrologie,  Berlin,  1862;  Oppekt  : 
L'Etalon  des  me'sures  assyrieunes,  Paris,  1875,  and 
Expedition  en  Mesopo.,  i.  ii.  ;  Lepsitjs  :  Die  babyl.- 
assgr.  Liingenmasse  nach  der  Tafcl  von  Senkereh,  in 
Abhandluugen  der  Berliner  Academic  der  Wissen- 
schaften,  1877;  Fenner  v.  Fexnerberg  :  Unter- 
suchungen  iiber  die  Liingeu-,  Feld-  und  Wegmasse  des 
Alterthums,  Berlin,  1*5!);  QuEiro  :  Essay  sur  les 
si/sthnes  ini'trii/ues  el  mone'taires  des  anciens  peuples, 
Paris,  1859,  3  vols.  ;  Herzfeld  :  Metrologische 
Voruntersuchungen  zu  einer  Oeschichte  des  israelits. 
Iftutilc/s,  2  parts,  1863,  1865,  and  Handelsgeschchte 
der  Juden  des  Alterthums,  Braunschweig,  1879, 
pp.  171  sq. ;  Zuckermann  :  l>as  jiklische  Mass- 
si/slem,  Breslau,  1867 ;  [Muller :  Ueber  die  he'digen 
Masse  der  Htbriicr  und  Hellenen,  Freiburg,  1859]  ; 
the  arts.  "  Elle,"  "Gelt,"  "  Gewicht,"  "Masse," 
etc.,  in  Rieiim's  Handn-ihierbuch  des  bibl.  Alter- 
thums ;  the  same  arts,  in  Winer  :  Real-Worlerbuch 
[and  in  Hamburger's  Real-Encyclopadie'];  the 
sections  in  the  archaeologies  of  De  Wette,  Jahn, 
Saalschiitz,  Keil;  [Hussky:  Essay  on  the  Ancient 
Weights,  etc.,  Oxford,  1830.]  Older  works  are 
contained  in  Egc  ilixi's  Thesaurus,  v.  xxviii.  [See 
Smith  :  Din.  Bible,  art.  "  Weights!"]     LEYEER. 

WEIR,  Duncan  Harkness,  D.D.,  Professor  of 
Oriental  Languages  in  the  University  of  Glasgow, 
and  one  of  the  members  of  the  Old-Testament 
Company  of  the  Revisers  of  the  Authorized 
Version  of  the  Bible ;  b.  at  Greenock  in  1822 ; 
d.  at  Glasgow,  Nov.  24,  1870.  He  attained  much 
distinction  at  college,  but  first  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  biblical  scholars  by  his  contributions  to 
Kilto's  Journal  of  Biblical  Literature.  He  was 
appointed  to  the  Glasgow  chair  in  18-30,  and  in 
that  position  assisted  very  materially  to  raise  in 
Scotland  the  too  long  neglected  study  of  the  He- 
brew language,  as  well  as  of  the  Old- Testament 
Scriptures,  to  its  true  place  in  theological  science. 
A  strict  disciplinarian,  he  was,  above  all,  a  sym- 
pathetic and  stimulating  teacher.  To  quote  the 
language  of  one  of  bis  colleagues  in  the  funeral- 
sermon  delivered  in  the  university  after  his  death, 
"  His  familiarity  with  the  Hebrew  language  in  all 
its  phases,  his  rational  analysis  and  explanation 
even  of  its  most  peculiar  and  apparently  abnormal 
phenomena,  his  delicate  perception  of  its  niceties, 
his  sympathetic  appreciation  of  the  spirit  of  He- 
brew poetry  and  Hebrew  prophecy,  gave  to  his 
prelections  an  interest  and  charm  which  were 
enhanced  by  the  transparent  simplicity  and  ear- 
nestness of  his  character."  Another  colleague, 
who  had  been  his  friend  from  his  earliest  years, 
thus  described  in  a  local  periodical  his  personal 
character  :  "  The  grave  has  seldom  closed  over  one 
whose  lite  was  more  pure  and  blameless,  more 
uniformly  regulated  by  high  principle  and  mo- 
tive, and  more  incapable  of  an  unworthy  or 
ignoble  action.  A  somewhat  reserved  manner 
gave,  perhaps,  to  strangers,  in  their  intercourse 
with  hi  in,  the  impression  of  coldness  and  austerity; 
but  those  who  were  honored  by  his  friendship 
know  well  how  their  respect  and  admiration 

for  the  memory  of  the  great  scholar,  the  acute 
thinker,  the  sagacious  counsellor,  are  blended  with 
the  deeper  sorrow  for  the  loss  of  the  true  and 
tender-hearted  friend.''" 


WEISS. 
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Dr.  Weir  died  at  a  comparatively  early  age, 
and  unhappily  left  behind  him  no  adequate  re- 
sults, at  least  in  a  permanent  form,  of  the  great 
learning  and  ability  by  wdncli,  in  the  knowledge 
of  those  who  knew  him,  he  was  so  eminently 
distinguished.  His  chief  literary  works  are  occa- 
sional contributions  to  Kitto's'  Journal,  already 
mentioned,  to  the  Imperial  IlihU  Vie/ionan/,  and  to 
The  Academy.  Professor  CI leyne,  in  Hie  Introduc- 
tion to  his  book  on  Isaiah,  expresses  his  obligations 
to  suggestions  of  l)r.  "Weir  privately  communi- 
cated to  him.  His  non-productiveness  in  the  way 
of  authorship  was  partly  due  to  the  exacting 
nature  of  the  duties  of  his  chair,  to  which  he 
devoted  himself  with  scrupulous  fidelity,  and 
partly  to  the  fact  that  he  was  looking  forward,  as 
he  might  reasonably  do  at  his  age, "to  a  time  of 
greater  leisure,  when  the  immense  store  of  mate- 
rials on  Old-Testament  criticism  which  he  had 
accumulated,  might  be  reduced  to  shape,  and  given 
to  the  public.  william  lee. 

WEISS,  Charles,  b.  at  Strassburg.  Dee.  10, 
1S12;  d.  at  Vanves,  1881.  He  was  professor  of 
history  in  the  Lycee  Bonaparte ;  and  both  his 
L'Espagne  depuis  le  rir/ne  de  Pkili/ijie  If.  /usi/u'a 
I'avtnement  des  Bourbons  (Paris,  18 it,  2  vols.)  and 
his  Histoire  des  refugicx  protestanls  de  France  (Paris, 
1853.  2  vols.)  were  crowned  by  the  Academy.  In 
18H4  he  became  insane,  and  spent  the  rest  of  his 
life  in  an  asylum  at  Vanves,  near  Paris. 

WEISS,  Pantaleon,  generally  known  under  the 
name  Candidus;  b.  at  Ips,  in  Lower  Austria, 
Oct.  7.  1540;  d.  at  Zweibnicken.  Feb.  3,  1608. 
He  studied  at  Wittenberg  from  1-3.37  to  1564;  and 
was  in  1565  appointed  rector  of  the  Latin  School 
of  Zweibnicken,  and,  later  on,  pastor  and  super- 
intendent of  that  city.  Though  he  had  studied  at 
Wittenberg,  and  was  honored  with  the  friendship 
of  Melanchthon,  he  was  by  the  strict  Lutherans 
suspected  of  inclining  towards  Calvinism  ;  and  he 
became,  indeed,  instrumental  in  the  conversion  of 
the  principality  of  Zweibnicken  from  the  Luther- 
an to  the  Reformed  faith.  At  a  theological  dispu- 
tation at  Bergzabern,  July,  1578,  he  for  the  first 
time  divulged  his  Calvinist  views  of  the  person- 
ality of  Christ,  which  he  further  developed  in 
his  Dudogus  <le  unione  personali  duarum  in  < 'hristo 
personarum,  Geneva,  1583.  II;  was  immediately 
met  by  strong  opposition:  but  the  duke  took  his 
side;  and  in  July,  1580,  the  court-preacher.  Ileil- 
brunner,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Lutherans,  was 
banished  from  the  country.  In  15.S6  Candidus 
published  anonymously  his  Klarer  l'»  richl  mm  Ini- 
ligen  Abendmuhl,  which,  point  for  point,  follows 
the  Reformed  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper;  and 
in  1588  the  Reformed  faith  was  officially  estab- 
lished in  the  country  by  the  introduction  of  the 
Catechism  of  Zweibnicken,  which  was  drawn  up 
in  close  imitation  of  the  Catechism  of  Heidelberg. 
Some  resistance  was  offered  by  the  inhabitants, 
but  no  serious  disturbances  took  place.  .Among 
the  other  writings  of  Candidus  is  a  great  number 
of  poems  in  Latin  (E/egice  jerecatiamim,  E/ngram- 
matorum  sacrornm,  libri  xii.,  etc.),  but  none  in 
German.  See  F.  Butters  :  Panlaleon  Candidas, 
Zweibriicken,  1805.  J.  Schneider. 

WEISSE,  Christian  Hermann,  )>.  at  Leipzig, 
Aug.  10,  1801  ;  d.  there  Sept.  19,  1SC6.  He  was 
professor  of  philosophy  in  the  university  of  his 
native  citj7,  and  wrote  on  mythology  and  sesthet-  ' 


ics,  but  exercised  also  considerable  influence  on 
the  development  of  Protestant  theology  by  his 
Philasitpliisrhe  DiKjmalik,  1855-62,  3  vols,  (an  at- 
tempt at  combining  the  theism  of  Christianity 
with  the  Hegelian  Pantheism),  and  by  his  Die 
erangetische  Ocsrhichte  (1838),  2  vols.,  against 
Strauss,  llcden  vlier  die  Zukunft  der  evangelisclien 
kirclie  (IS  I!)),  and  )>ie  Eriingelieiifrage  in  ikrem 
r/rt/eiitnirlli/cit  Stadium  (1856). 

WELLS,  Edward,  D.D.,  b.  about  1005;  d.  at 
Cottesbiich,  Leicestershire,  August,  1727.  lie 
was  graduated  at  Christ's  College,  Oxford;  was 
rector  of  Blelchley,  Buckinghamshire,  and  of 
Cotlesbueh,  1717.  He  edited  the  works  of  Xeno- 
phoii,  Oxford,  17113,  5  vols.;  also  the  Greek  New 
Testament,  as  part  of  his  useful  work,  An  Help 
far  (he  more  Easy  and  <  'I ear  Understanding  of  the 
Hal;/  Script iirrs,  17(19-28.  21  parts,  which  embraced 
a  revised  English  translation,  paraphrase,  and 
notes;  and  the  Look  of  Daniel  in  similar  style, 
on  the  basis  of  the  LXX.,  1710. 

WELSH  (The)  CALVINISTIC  METHODIST 
CHURCH,  known  in  the  United  States  as  the 
Welsh  Presbyterian  Church. 

Wales.  History.  —  This  church  is  in  origin 
independent  of,  and  in  organization  prior  to,  Eng- 
lish Methodism.  Its  beginnings  are  to  be  found 
in  the  self-denying  labors  of  clergymen  of  the 
Established  Church;  such  as  the  Rev.  Griffith 
Jones  of  Llanddowror,  Carmarthenshire,  who  is 
justly  called  "the  morning-star  of  the  Methodist 
revival."  Installed  in  1716,  he  commenced  imme- 
diately a  work  of  evangelization,  and  in  1700,  to 
make  his  labors  more  effective,  established  a  sys- 
tem of  circulating  schools,  in  which  both  children 
and  adults  were  taught  to  read  the  Sci  iptures. 
The  work  of  Griffith  Jones,  and  others  in  spirit 
like  him,  was,  however,  but  the  preparation  of 
the  ground  for  the  seed.  The  Welsh  Methodist 
revival,  properly  so  called,  began  in  1735-36, 
through  the  earnest  ministry  of  Howell  Harris, 
Daniel  Rowlands,  and  Howell  Davies;  the  former 
a  layman,  the  two  latter  clergymen,  Davies  being 
a  convert  and  pupil  of  Griffith  Jones.  These 
men  first  gave  Welsh  religious  reform  organic 
life.  Their  work  was.  however,  carried  on  wholly 
within  the  Established  Church.  They  and  their 
followers  attempted  the  useless  work  of  reform- 
ing that  organization  as  it  then  was.  Had  they 
separated  from  it,  they  would  as  dissenters  have 
been  protected,  by  the  Act  of  Toleration,  from  the 
savage,  persecution  to  which  they  were  frequently 
subjected.  So  strongly  did  they  cling  to  the 
Establishment,  that  it  was  only  alter  seventy-six 
years  (in  1811),  that  they  ceased  as  a  body  from 
communing  in  the  parish  churches.  Their  first 
society  (the  first  Methodist  society  in  Iiritain)  was 
organized  at  Erwood  in  Brecknockshire,  in  1736. 
By  the  beginning  of  173!)  thirty  societies  had 
been  organized  in  South  Wales  alone.  Their 
first  General  Association  was  held  at  Watford, 
Clamorganshire,  Jan.  5  and  (i,  1742,  two  years 
and  a  half  prior  to  the  first  conference  of  English 
Methodists,  convened  by  Wesley  in  London.  The 
moderator  at  the  Watford  association  was,  by 
invitation,  the  Rev.  George  Whitefield,  who  came 
into  personal  relation  with  the  movement  first  in 
1739.  From  1751  to  1702  the  denomination  grew 
but  little,  owing  to  internal  dissensions,  occasioned 
by  differences  between  the  two  leaders,  —  Harris 
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and  Rowlands.  These  differences  were  not  doc- 
trinal in  their  nature ;  for  the  controversies  which 
divided  the  English  Methodists  never  affected 
their  Welsh  brethren,  the  latter  being  almost  to  a 
man  Calvinists.  In  1762-63  a  great  revival  welded 
the  divided  church  to  an  inseparable  union.  The 
year  17S5  was  signalized  by  the  accession  of  the 
Kev.  Thomas  Charles  of  Bala,  whose  great  work 
was  the  organizing  of  the  denominational  sabbath 
schools.  These  were  in  many  respects  similar 
to  the  circulating-schools  established  by  Griffith 
Jones,  and,  like  them,  included  the  adults,  as  well 
as  the  children,  of  the  congregations.  The  study 
of  the  Scriptures  in  these  schools,  by  the  whole 
church,  led  to  two  important  results,  —  the  one  a 
demand  for  Welsh  Bibles  beyond  the  then  means 
of  supply,  and  as  a  consequence  to  the  forma- 
tion, in  1801,  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society ;  the  other,  a  new  impetus  to  the  cause 
of  Calvin  istic  Methodism.  In  fact,  the  formal 
act  o£  separation  from  the  Established  Church 
was  forced  upon  the  denomination  by  its  rapid 
growth.  Communion  in  the  few  parish  churches 
having  "  Methodistic  "  rectors  became  impossible 
to  a  body  numbering  its  members  by  tens  of  thou- 
sands. And  in  the  General  Associations  held  at 
Bala  and  at  Llandilo  Fawr  in  1811,  twenty-one 
persons  were  ordained  to  the  office  of  the  minis- 
try. This  step  led  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  episcopally  ordained  ministers,  but 
their  defection  did  not  check  the  progress  of  the 
Welsh  Calvinists.  In  1*13  the  Home  Mission 
Society  was  organized,  for  work-  in  the  English 
districts  bordering  on  Wales.  In  1823  a  Confes- 
sion of  Faith  was  adopted.  In  1830  a  theological 
seminary  was  established  at  Bala,  and  in  1*42 
another  at  Trevecca.  The  work  of  foreign  mis- 
sions was  carried  on,  until  1840,  in  connection 
with  the  London  Missionary  Society;  but  since 
that  date  the  church  has  maintained  missions  of 
its  own  in  Khassia,  India,  in  Brittany  to  the  Bre- 
ton kinsmen  of  the  Welsh,  and  in  London  to  the 
Jews.  The  last  step  in  its  organization  was  taken 
by  the  constitution  of  the  General  Assembly,  at 
Swansea,  in  1861. 

The  church  is  a  member  of  the  Presbyterian 
Alliance,  and  is  in  numbers,  in  influence,  and  in 
Christian  work,  the  foremost  church  of  the  Prin- 
cipality. Stevens,  in  his  History  of  Methodism, 
graphically  describes  it  as  the  source  to  Wales  of 
that  "extraordinary  religious  progress  by  which 
the  thirty  dissenting  churches  of  1715  have  in- 
creased (18.37)  to  2,300 ;  by  which  a  chapel  now 
dots  nearly  every  three  square  miles  of  the  coun- 
try, and  over  a  million  people,  nearly  the  whole 
Welsh  population  (seven-eighths),  are  found  at- 
tending public  worship  some  part  of  every  sab- 
hath." 

Doctrine.  —  The  doctrines  of  the  Confession  of 
Faith  of  this  church  are  in  substantial  harmony 
with  the  doctrines  of  the  Westminster  Confession. 
The  word  "Methodist"  in  its  name  is,  therefore, 
to  be  understood  as  defining,  not  a  form  of  doc- 
trine, but  methods  of  Christian  life  and  work. 
The  Confession  is  published  in  both  English  and 
Welsh. 

Polity.  —  The  polity  of  this  church  was  from  its 
origin  practically  Presbyterian;  the  first  "socie- 
ties" being  represented  in  the  monthly  meetings 
and   the  General  Association  bv  stewards,  dea- 


cons, or  elders,  as  well  as  by  ministers  and  exhort- 
ers ;  and  it  is  to  be  distinctly  noted,  that  Howell 
Harris,  a  layman,  was  for  many  years  the  moder- 
ator of  the  General  Association.  The  government 
consists  at  present  (1883)  of  twenty-five  monthly 
meetings  or  presbyteries,  two  synods,  and  a  gen- 
eral assembly.  The  points  wherein  the  polity 
differs  from  that  of  other  Presbyterian  churches 
are,  (1)  Members  are  received  and  disciplined  by 
the  particular  church  in  congregational  meeting; 
(2)  Elders  are  nominated  by  the  churches,  but 
cannot  be  installed  until  approved  by  the  presby- 
tery ;  (3)  Candidates  for  the  ministry  must  be 
recommended  to  the  presbytery  by  a  three-fourths 
vote  of  the  church  with  which  they  are  connected; 
(4)  Ministers  are  ordained  by  the  synods,  on  recom- 
mendation of  the  presbyteries,  after  five  years' 
trial  as  probationers;  (5)  All  the  elders  of  a  church 
are  members  of  presbytery;  (6)  The  church-build- 
ings are  the  property  of  the  denomination  as  a 
whole  ;  (7)  The  General  Assembly  consists  of  two 
ministers  and  two  elders  from  each  presbytery, 
and,  in  addition,  the  moderators  and  clerks  of  the 
synods,  the  treasurers  and  secretaries  of  the  For- 
eign Missionary  Society,  the  previous  moderators 
of  the  Assembly,  and  the  conveners  of  commit- 
tees. 

Worship.  —  The  church  uses  no  Liturgy.  Its 
services  are  simple,  characterized  by  earnestness, 
and  are  conducted,  as  a  rule,  iu  the  Welsh  lan- 
guage. 

t'xrri.D  States.  History,etc.  —  The  first  Cal- 
vinistic  Methodist  iu  America  was  the  Rev.  George 
Whitefield.  Welsh  emigrants  of  the  Calvinistic 
faith  began  to  enter  the  country  about  1776 ;  but 
being  few  in  number,  and  unfamiliar  with  the 
English  language,  they  worshipped,  for  many 
years  after  that  date,  with  the  Welsh  Independ- 
ents. Their  first  church  was  organized  at  Pen- 
y-caerau,  Remsen,  Oneida  County,  N.Y.,  in  the 
year  1826.  Within  a  year  or  two  after,  the  first 
presl  iytery  was  formed.  In  1*38  a  denominational 
magazine,  Y  C/i/aill  o'r  Hen  II' lad  ("The  Friend 
from  the  Old  Country"),  was  established  in  New- 
York  City  by  the  Rev.  William  Rowlands,  D.D., 
and  aided  greatly  in  furthering  the  interests  of 
the  denomination.  In  1845  fraternal  relations 
were  entered  into  with  the  Old  School  General 
Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  The  de- 
nomination is  strongest  in  the  States  of  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota ; 
and  its  synods  bear  the  names  of  these  States  re- 
spectively. The  presbyteries  (1882)  number  eigh- 
teen. The  General  Assembly,  established  in  1870, 
meets  triennially.  In  doctrine  the  Welsh  Calvin- 
ists in  the  United  States  agree  with  their  brethren 
in  Britain.  In  polity  they  are,  in  some  particu- 
lars, more  nearly  assimilated  to  the  American 
Presbyterian  churches. 

Statistics.  England  and  Wales  (1882). — 
Churches  (organizations),  1,17!) ;  English  churches, 
158 ;  chapels  and  preaching-stations,  1,343  ;  pas- 
tors, 610  ;  preachers,  371 ;  elders,  4,317  ;  commu- 
nicants, 110,:  155  ;  children  under  care  of  the 
church,  56,452  ;  Sabbath-school  members,  177,- 
585;  hearers,  271,605;  contributions,  $810,375. 
United  States  (1882).  —  Churches,  171 ;  ministers, 
108  ;  communicants,  11,000  ;  children  under  care 
of  the  church,  5,700;  Sabbath-school  members, 
13.500:  hearers.  2(1.000. 
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Lit. —  Wales.  J.  IIuiuiks:  Welsh  Methodism, 
Wrexham,  1*51-50,  3  vols,  (in  Welsh);  W.  Wil- 
liams: Welsh  Caleinislie  Methodism,  London,  1*72 
(in  English);  It.  Philip  :  The  Li/e  of  Her.  O. 
Whilejield,  London,  \ai'ious  editions;  The  I'.neiietu- 
pwilia  Cttiu/irensis,  edited  bv  the  Key.  John  Parry, 
DA).,  Denbigh,  18S-_\  10  vols,  (in  Welsh).  Unit',, I 
Slates.  —  The  Friend  from  the  Old  Country,  1*08- 
s:',,  now  edited  bv  tlie  Key.  W.  Huberts,  1  >.!>., 
Utica,-N.Y.,  -10  vols.,  var.  pi.  (in  Welsh)  ;  H.  1). 
TiioMVs;  The  Ilislon/  of  the  Welsh  in  America, 
Utiea,  N.Y.,  1*72  (in  Welsh);  W .  How-lands  : 
The    IVelsh    Ctdrinistic  Methodists,    Koine,   N.Y., 

1854  (in  English).  \V.   11.   UHliEKTS. 

WENDELIN,  or  WANDELIN,  a  saint  of  the 
Roman-Catholic  I'hnrch,  whose  festival  falls  on 
Ort  2il.  He  was  a  native  of  Seolland,  and  flour- 
ished in  the  seventh  century.  Educated  for  the 
church,  he  went  to  Germany  as  a  missionary  ;  set- 
tled near  Treves,  and  labored  with  so  great  suc- 
ee.-s  that  the  monks  of  Tholey,  a  convent  situated 
near  the  S;iar.  chose  him  their  abbot.  Nothing 
more  is  known  of  him  with  certainly,  but  he  is 
still  devotedly  worshipped  in  many  parts  of  Ger- 
many and  Switzerland  as  the  protector  of  the 
cattle.     Nee  .lc^.  Sanet.,  July  0,  p.  171. 

WENDELIN,  Markus  Friedrich,  b.  at  Sandha- 
gen.  near  Heidelberg,  1534;  d.  at  Zerbst,  Aug.  7, 
1052.  He  studied  theology  at  Heidelberg;  was  for 
several  years  tutor  to  the  young  princess  of  Anhalt- 
.  Dessau;  and  was  in  1611  appointed  rector  of  the 
gymnasium  of  Zerbst,  which  position  he  retained 
to  his  death.  His  education  fell  in  the  period 
immediately  after  the  contest  between  the  Luther- 
ans and  the  Reformed  in  the  Palatinate.  The 
Reformed  came  out  victorious;  but  the  contest 
had  compelled  them  to  employ  the  highest  degree 
of  scholastical  precision  in  the  exposition  of  their 
views:  and  in  his  theological  works- —  Compendium 
christiance  theologice,  Ilanau,  103-1 ;  Christiance  the- 
olorjice  si/siema  ma/us,  published  after  his  death, 
Cassel,  1050,  and  translated  into  Dutch  and  Hun- 
garian; Exereitationes  theolni/ieie  emilra  Gerhuntum 
el  1 lauhauerum,  and  Collatto  dnetrinie  re/or  inatorum 
el  Inlheranoriim,  Cassel,  1000  —  he  shows  himself 
to  be  one  of  the  chief  representatives  of  that 
Reformed  scholasticism.  Rut  his  great  learning 
and  activity  outside  of  the  field  of  theology  kept 
his  theological  scholasticism  in  a  healthy  condi- 
tion: indeed,  scholasticism  was  with  him  nothing 
more  than  a  method.  a.  ebkaud. 

WENDS  is  the  collective  name  of  a  number  of 
Slavic  tribes  which  in  ancient  time  inhabited  the 
northern  part  of  Germany,  along  the  lialtie  Sea, 
between  the  Elbe  and  the*Yistula, —  Ohotrites  in 
Mecklenburg;  Italics,  0r  Rugians,  in  the  Island 
of  Rugen  ;  Pomeranians  ;  Serbians  in  Misnia  and 
Brandenburg,  etc.  The  name  was  derived  from 
the  old  German  wand  ('•  water "),  that  is,  those 
who  live  by  the  water;  but  they  called  them- 
selves Slavenes,  from  s/mvo  ("word"),  that  is, 
those  who  can  speak  and  make  themselves  under- 
stood; while  they  called  the  Germans  njem,  njemelz 
(the  "dumb,"  the  "unintelligible  ").  Agriculture, 
cattle-raising,  fishing,  arid  piracy,  were  their  gen- 
eral occupations.  Their  religion  was  a  strongly 
marked  dualism,  in  which  the.  evil  always  seemed 
about  to  gain  the  ascendency.  They  worshipped 
their  gods  in  temples  and  sacred  groves,  with 
many  superstitious  and  cruel   rites.      Their  mor- 


als were  narrow,  but  not  depraved.  They  were 
temperate,  hospitable,  independent,  true  to  their 
Iriends,  though  it  was  considered  fair  to  break  a 
promise  given  to  an  enemy,  and  chaste,  though 
their  marriages  were  polygamous.  In  the  eighth 
century  the  conflicts  began  between  them  and 
their  Germanic,  neighbors  to  the  south  and  the 
west;  but  all  the  advantages  which  Charlemagne 
gained  over  them  were  lost  under  his  weak  suc- 
cessors. More  permanent  was  the  success  of  the 
energetic  kings  of  the  Saxon  dynasty-  Henry  I. 
conquered  Bicuiiaburg  (Brandenburg)  and  Gana 
(probably  the  present  dahlia  in  Misnia),  two  of 
the  principal  seats  of  the  "Wends;  ami  after  the 
battle  of  Lunkini,  which  lasted  for  four  days,  he 
formed  the  margraviate  of  Misnia,  built  fortresses 
in  the  conquered  land,  planted  Saxon  colonies 
among  the  Wends,  and  sent  forth  Christian  mis- 
sionaries, 112(1.  Under  Otlio  I.  the  Christianization 
and  Geriuanization  of  the  "Wends  were  carried  on 
with  still  greater  energy.  He  founded  the  bish- 
oprics of  llavelherg  (910),  Brandenburg  (910), 
Merseburg,  and  Zcitz  (908)  ;  and,  in  order  to  give 
more  vigor  to  the  Welldish  mission,  he  determined 
to  form  all  those  bishoprics  into  an  independent 
archbishopric  at  Magdeburg;  which  plan  he  also 
succeeded  in  accomplishing  in  spite  of  the  pro- 
tests of  the  bishop  of  Halberstadt  and  the  arch- 
bishop of  Mayence.  Nevertheless,  it  cost  great 
exertions  before  Christianity  became  fully  estab- 
lished among  the  "Wends.  More  than  two  centu- 
ries elapsed,  tilled  with  insurrections  and  bloody 
feuds.  See  the  articles  on  Gottsciialk  and 
Vjcelik. 

Lit.  — The  sources  of  the  history  of  the  Chris- 
tianization of  the  Wends  are  the  Chionicles  of 
Widukind,  Thictmar,  Adam  of  Bremen,  and  Hel- 
mold.  See  also  Gkbhakd  :  Geschichte  der  Macen 
and  Wenden,  Halle,  1790;  and  Giesebulcht  : 
Wendisehe  (lesehiehlen  aits  den  Jahren.  780-1182, 
Berlin,  1813,  3  vols.  ■- G.  H.  KLIPPEL. 

WERENFELS,  Samuel,  b.  at  Basel,  March  1, 
1(157  ;  d.  there  June  1,  1710.  He  studied  at 
Zurich  and  Geneva  ;  visited  Holland  and  North- 
ern Germany  ;  and  was  appointed  professor  in 
his  native  city,  first  of  rhetoric,  afterwards  of 
theology.  His  O/mseula,  published  at  Basel  in 
1718,  and  again  in  1782,  are  still  of  interest,  espe- 
cially his  J >e  togomaehiis  eruditorum  and  T)e  scopo 
quern  sen/ilime  inleipres  sihi  proponere  debet :  the 
former  of  general  rhetorical,  the  latter  of  spe- 
cial hermeneutical  bearing.  He  was,  indeed,  the 
first  to  propound  those  principles  of  grammatical 
and  historical  exegesis  which  afterwards  Ernesti 
brought  to  prevail,  inculcating  that  not  the  possi- 
ble, but  only  the  actual,  meaning  of  a  passage  is 
of  any  account.  hauenhacii. 

WERKMEISTER,  Benedikt  Maria  von,  b.  at 
Allgiiuin  Upper  Suabia,  Oct.  22, 1745;  d.  at  Stein- 
bach,  near  Stultgarl,  July  16,  1823.  He  entered 
the  order  of  the  Benedictines  in  1701;  studied 
theology  at  Noresheim  and  Benedictbeuren  ;  was 
ordained  a  priest  in  1769  ;  and  taught  philosophy 
and  canon  law  at  various  Roman-Catholic  semi- 
naries in  Wiirtemberg,  but  was  dismissed  in  1794 
as  an  adherent  of  "  Josephinism  "  (see  art.).  In 
1796,  however,  he  was  made  pastor  of  Steinbach, 
and  later  on  he  held  various  positions  of  honor  in 
the  administration.  He  wrote  against  the  celi- 
bacy of  priests,  against  the  worship  of  Mary.  etc. 
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His  book  in  favor  of  divorce  (Betreis,  doss  die  bet 
<ten  Proleslanten  iiblichen  Ehescheidungeu  audi  nach 
kalholischea  Gruitdsitlzen  giiltig  sind,  1804,  2d  ed., 
1810)  produced  a  great  sensation.  PALMER. 

WERNSDORF,  Gottlieb,  b.  at  Schbnewalde, 
Feb.  25,  1668;  d.  at  Wittenberg,  July  1,1729; 
was  appointed  professor  of  theology  in  his  native 
city  in  1669,  and  provost  of  the  cathedral  church, 
and  superintendent-general,  in  1710.  He  was  one 
of  the  last  prominent  representatives  of  the  old, 
strict  Lutheran  orthodoxy.  In  his  treatise,  De 
anctoritate  librorum  symbolicorum,  he  vindicates  a 
mediate  inspiration  for  the  symbolical  books  of 
the  Lutheran  Church.  His  Disputaliones  academi- 
cal, of  which  a  collected  edition  appeared  in  1736, 
and  which  touch  all  the  vital  questions  of  the 
time,  are  not  without  interest.  THOLUCK. 

WERTHEIM,  The  Bible  of,  is  a  German  trans- 
lation of  the  Pentateuch,  the  first  instalment  of 
the  translation  of  the  whole  Bible  which  was 
published  at  Wertheim  in  1735  by  J.  L.  Schmidt, 
at  that  time  tutor  in  the  house  of  the  count  of 
LdweiiNtein.  The  work  is  a  paraphrase  rather 
than  a  translation,  and  is  executed,  not  without 
knowledge,  but  on  the  principles  of  the  flattest 
rationalism.  Not  only  are  the  spirit  and  true 
character  of  the  original  work  entirely  lost,  but 
the  meaning  of  single  passages  is  often  so  curi- 
ously though  unintentionally  perverted,  that  the 
result  becomes  perfectly  ridiculous.  Nevertheless, 
the  work  found  its  patrons,  and  was  on  the  way 
to  a  fair  success,  when  it  was  most  vehemently 
denounced  by  the  theologians.  An  imperial  edict 
of  Jan.  15,  1737,  ordered  the  work  to  be  seized, 
and  the  author  imprisoned.  The  end  of  the  affair 
is  not  known,  but  Schmidt  died  in  1750  as  tutor 
to  the  ducal  pages  of  Wolfenbiittel.  The  book, 
though  confiscated,  is  not  difficult  to  get  hold  of 
in  second-hand  bookstores,  and  is  of  great  histori- 
cal interest.  The  various  pamphlets  which  were 
issued  in  the  controversy  caused  by  the  work  have 
been  collected  by  J.  N.  Sinnhold,  Erfurt,  1737, 
and  by  the  author  himself,  1738.        ED.  REUSS. 

WESEL,  Johann  von,  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing characters  among  the  Reformers  before  the 
Reformation;  b.  at  Oberwesel  in  the  beginning 
of  the  lifteenth  century;  d.  at  Mayence  in  1-181. 
Very  little  is  known  of  his  life  before  formal  pro- 
ceedings were  instituted  against  him  as  a  heretic 
in  1179,  and  at  that  time  he  was  an  old  man.  In 
the  middle  of  the  century  he  taught  philosophy 
and  theology  at  Erfurt.  In  philosophy  he  was  a 
nominalist,  one  of  the  foremost  leaders  of  that 
re-action  against  realism  which  was  setting  in  just 
at  that  time.  He  taught  with  great  effect:  he 
made  the  whole  university  nominalistic.  Luther 
himself  testifies  to  his  success.  In  theology  his 
influence  was  less  pronounced,  though  the  stand 
he  took  upon  the  Bible  was  in  striking  opposition 
to  the  prevailing  scholasticism  and  the  method  of 
the  scntentiaries.  But,  in  spite  of  their  audacity 
in  attacking  established  powers,  his  Adrersus  in- 
tlutgenlkis  (probably  published  while  Nicholas  of 
L'usawas  preparing  the  public  mind  for  the  jubi- 
lee indulgences  of  1450),  and  his  Dc  polrslnie  eccle- 
■vaslica  (probably  of  a  somewhat  later  date),  seem 
at  first  to  have  caused  him  no  annoyance.  In 
1 158  he  was  the  vice-rector  of  the  university  ;  in 
1460  he  was  appointed  preacher  at  Mayence ;  and, 
when  the  plague  forced  him  to  leave  that  place, 


he  obtained  a  similar  position  at  Worms  in  1462. 
It  would  even  seem  that  the  real  cause  of  the 
process  instituted  against  him  was  hatred  of  his 
philosophical  views,  and  not  indignation  at  his 
theological  ideas  :  for  the  process  was  instituted, 
not  by  his  next  superior,  the  bishop  of  Worms, 
but  by  the  archbishop  of  Mayence;  and  the  tribu- 
nal before  which  he  was  summoned  was  composed, 
not  simply  of  the  inquisitors  of  Cologne,  but  also 
of  some  professors  from  Heidelberg,  all  ol>  whom 
were  realists.  The  process  was  opened  Feb.  4, 
1479,  and  the  very  first  proceedings  showed  the 
ill-will  which  the  judges  bore  him.  The  princi- 
pal charges  were,  that  he  denied  the  procession 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  from  the  Son,  rejected  tra- 
dition, and  disputed  the  absolute  authority  of  a 
council  legitimately  convened.  Then  followed  a 
number  of  minor  errors.  Concerning  sin,  he  said 
that  there  was  no  deadly  sin  but  that  which  the 
Bible  designated  as  such ;  concerning  hereditary 
sin,  that  it  did  not  exist  in  the  fcetus ;  concern- 
ing the  Lord's  Supper,  that  the  doctrine  of  tran- 
substantiation  was  unnecessary  ;  concerning  celi- 
bacy, monasticism,  fasts,  etc.,  that  they  were  not 
obligatory  ;  concerning  the  hierarchical  organiza- 
tion, that  there  was  no  difference  between  a  bishop 
and  a  presbyter.  At  every  point  he  made  as  great 
concessions  as  he  conscientiously  could,  and  by  a 
general  recantation  he  succeeded  in  escaping  the 
stake ;  but  he  was  locked  up  for  life  in  an  Augus- 
tinian  convent  at  Mayence.  From  the  elaborate 
report  of  the  trial  which  has  come  down  to  us,  as 
well  as  from  Wesel's  writing,  it  is  evident  that  he 
mastered  the  formal  principle  of  Protestantism  — 
Scripture  the  sole  rule  of  faith  —  with  a  greater 
clearness  and  completeness  than  the  Reformers 
themselves,  at  least  in  the  beginning  of  the  Refor- 
mation. But  it  is  also  evident  that  he  never 
actually  reached  the  material  principle  of  Protes- 
tantism,—  justification  by  faith  ;  though  In-  began 
his  attack  at  the  very  same  point  as  the  Reform- 
ers,—  the  doctrine  of  indulgences.  He  knew  very 
well  that  ecclesiastical  penance  is  very  far  from 
being  identical  with  divine  punishment,  and  that 
the  Pope  can  dispense  only  from  the  former.  He 
knew,  furthermore,  that  a  treasure  of  good  works 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Pope,  and  the  transferren.ee 
by  him  of  merit  from  one  person  to  another,  were 
empty  pretensions.  But  to  his  eyes  the  sale  of 
indulgences  was  simply  an  ecclesiastical  abuse : 
that  it  was  a  danger  to. conscience  he  did  not  see. 

Lit. — Wesel  was  quite  a  prolific  writer,  but 
of  his  works  only  the  two  above  mentioned  have 
come  down  to  us.  A  report  of  his  trial  is  found 
in  D'Argextke:  Colkctio  judiciorum  de  novis  erro- 
ribus,  Paris,  1728.  It  consists  of  three  parts,  — 
Paradoxa  Joannis  de  Wesalia  (a  collection  of  heret- 
ical propositions  drawn  from  his  various  works), 
Examen  magistrate  (a  representation  of  the  trial), 
and,  finally,  a  survey  by  the  author  of  the  whole 
affair.  See  Ullmasn  :  Johann  West:/,  1834,  and  Re- 
formers before  the  Reformation  [Eng.  trans.,  Edinb., 
1S55,  2  vols. ;  2d  Ger.  ed.,  1866].     n.  schmidt. 

WESLEY,  Charles,  youngest  son  of  Samuel 
Weslev,  sen.,  was  b.  at  Epworth  in  Lincolnshire, 
Dec.  1*8,  1708,  O.S.  (Dec.  29,  N.S.)  ;  and  d.  in 
London,  March  29,  1788.  In  childhood  he  de- 
clined an  offer  of  adoption  by  a  wealthy  name- 
sake in  Ireland ;  aud  the  person  taken  in  his  stead 
became  an  earl,  and  grandfather  to  the  Duke  of 
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Wellington.  He  was  educated  at  Westminster 
school,  under  his  brother  Samuel,  171(1;  at  St. 
Peter's  College,  Westminster,  lTl'l  ;  ami  at  Christ 
Church,  Oxford,  1726,  where,  with  his  brother 
.lolin  and  one  or  two  others,  lie  received  the  nick- 
name of  "Methodist."  In  1735  he  was  ordained, 
and  went  with  John  Wesley  to  (icuvgia,  returning 
1736.  May  21,  17-iS,  he  "  experienced  the  witness 
of  adoption."  and  at  once  joined  his  brother's 
evangelistic  work,  travelling  much,  and  preaching 
with  great  zeal  and  success.  He  never  hold  eccle- 
siastical preferment,  and  bore  his  share  of  the 
persecutions  which  beset  the  early  Methodists. 
April  8,  1749,  he  married  Sarah  Gwynne :  by  her 
he  had  eight  children,  two  of  whom  became'  emi- 
nent musicians.  .Icilni  Wesley's  expression,  "his 
least  praise  was  his  talent  for  poetry,"  is  unmean- 
ing: whatever  his  other  gifts  and  graces,  it  is  as 
"the  poet  of  Methodism"  and  the  most  gifted 
and  voluminous  of  English  hymn-writers  that  his 
fame  and  influence  live.  The  Poetical  Works  of 
John  and  Charles  Wesley,  as  reprinted  by  the  We's- 
leyau  Conference,  1868-72,  fill  thirteen  volumes, 
or  near  six  thousand  pages.  Of  the  original 
publications,  the  earlier  ones  bore  the  names  of 
both  brothers,  but  most  were  the  work  of  Charles 
alone.  While  in  the  books  of  joint  authorship  it 
is  not  always  possible  to  distinguish  with  abso- 
lute certainty  between  the  two,  it  is  generally 
agreed  that  John  wrote  only  the  translations  (al- 
most wholly  from  the  German,  some  forty  in  all) 
and  a  very  few  oiiginals.  Their  style  is  the 
same,  save  for  a  little  more  severity  and  dignity 
on  John's  part.  Their  first  volume  (or  perhaps 
John's  alone,  for  it  bears  no  name),  possibly  also 
the  first  English  Collection  of  Psalms  and  Llymns, 
appeared  at  Charleston,  S.C.,  1707.  A  single  copy 
was  found  in  London,  1879,  and  reprinted  1882. 
It  contains  some  pieces  by  John,  but  apparently 
none  by  Charles,  who  perhaps  had  not  then  begun 
to  write.  Another  small  Collection  was  published 
in  London,  1738;  and  in  1739  began  the  long  series 
of  original  works  in  verse.  The  more  extensive 
of  these  were  Hymns  and  Sacred  Poems,  17311, 
1740,  1742  (three  separate  books);  the  same,  1749, 
2  vols.  ;  Hymns  on  Cod's  Feerfaslina  Love,  1741  ; 
On  the  Lord's  Supper,  1745;  For  those  that  Seek 
and  those  that  have  Jledeniption,  1747 ;  Funeral 
Hymns,  1746-09;  Short  Hijmns  on  Select  J'assar/es 
of  Holy  Scripture,  2  vols.  (2,318  pieces),  17(i2  ; 
Hymns  for  Children,  1763;  For  Families,  17<i7 ;  On 
the  Trinity,  1767.  Besides  these  there  are  some 
twenty  tracts,  minor  in  size,  but  containing  some 
of  Charles  Wesley's  most  effective  lyrics,  and  a 
few  elegies  and  epjistles.  The  work  of  publica- 
tion went  on,  though  less  vigorously  in  later  years, 
till  1785,  and  that  of  composition  till  his  death,  at 
which  he  left  in  manuscript  a  quantity  of  verse, 
chiefly  on  Bible-texts,  equal  to  one-third  of  that 
printed  in  his  lifetime.  His  huge  fecundity  hin- 
dered his  fame  :  had  he  written  less,  he  might  be 
read  more ;  but  he  had  not  the  gift  of  condens- 
ing. His  thoughts,  or  at  least  his  feelings,  flowed 
more  readily  in  verse  than  in  prose  :  he  wrote  on 
horseback,  in  a  stage-coach,  almost  in  "the  arti- 
cle of  death.'  His  fifty-six  Hymns  for  Christian 
Friends,  some  of  them  long  and  widely  used,  were 
dedicated  to  Miss  Gwynne;  and  his  last  verse, 
taken  down  by  her  "when  he  could  scarcely  articu- 
late," preserves  something  of  the  old  fire.      He 


wrote  With  equal  grace  In  Going  to  Answer  a  Chaiv/e 
of  Tnason,    and  For  a    Child   Cvtlintj  his    Tedli. 
Nearly  every  occasion  and  condition  of  external 
life  is  provided  for  in  the  vast  range  of  his  pro- 
ductions, which  have  more  "variety  of  matter  and 
manner"  than  critics  have  commonly  supposed  ; 
and,  as  to  feelings  and  expeiicnces,  "he  has  cele- 
brated them  with  an  affluence  of  diction  and  a 
splendor  of  coloring  rarely  surpassed  "  —  or,  more 
accurately,  never  surpassed,  and  rarely  equalled. 
Temperament  and   belief  alike  inclined   him  to 
subject  ive  themes,  and,  guiding  his  unique  lyri- 
cal  talent,  made  him  pre-eminently  "the  poet  of 
Methodism."     To  the  wonderful  .growth  and  suc- 
cess of  that  system  his  hymns  were  no  less  essen- 
tial than  his  brother's  government.     They  are  the 
main  element   in  most  Wesleyan  collections,  both 
English   and   American:    probably   no   school   or 
system  in  any  age  or  land  has  owned  so  mighty 
an  implement  in  the  way  of  sacred  song.     For  the 
same  reason   non-Methodists  long  suspected  and 
shunned  this  poetry,  and  still  need  to  exercise 
unusual  caution  in  adopting  it.     Its  author  was 
given   not  only  to   extravagances  of   expression 
(which  were  sometimes  pared  down  by  his  broth- 
er's severer  taste),  but  to  unrestrained  and  often 
violent  emotion.     His  ecstasies  and  agonies  occur 
too  frequently  for  sober  readers,  and  many  of  his 
finest  pieces  are  in  this  high  key.     Withal  he  is 
too  fluent,  too  rhetorical :  his  mannerism  at  times 
involves  a  lack  of  simplicity;  his  "  fatal  facility  of 
strong  words  "  is  a  fault  both  literary  and  reli- 
gious.     Yet   his   intensely   sincere   and   fervent 
piety,  his  intellectual  strength  and  acuteness,  his 
unmistakably  high    culture,    and   the   matchless 
spontaneity  of  his  eloquence,  place  him  easily  at 
the  head  of  British  sacred  lyrists.     No  collection 
is  complete  —  probably  for  a  century  none  has  been 
formed  —  without  his  hymns;  and  they  are  now 
perhaps  more  generally  and  widely  used  than  of 
old.    He  is  entitled  to  rank  not  merely  as  a  hymn- 
writer,  but  among  Christian  poets.     Many  of  his 
pieces  which  are  not  adapted  to  public  worship, 
and  very  little  known,  possess  much  literary  and 
human  interest :  his  autobiographic  and  polemic 
verses,  e.g.,  are  probably  unequalled.     He  cannot 
be  adequately  judged  by  his  fragmentary  appear- 
ances in  the  hymnals,  not  even  by  John  Wesley's 
Collection  for  the  Use  of  the  Peo/ile  called  Method- 
ists (1780:  supplement  1830);  though  that  pre- 
sents a  considerable  fraction  of  his  writings,  with 
much  less  abridgment   and  alteration   than  any 
other,  and  has  nearly  all  the  qualities  claimed  by 
its  editor  in  his  vigorous  and  memorable  preface. 
See  also  Jackson's  Life  of  the  llev.  Charles   Wes- 
ley. 2  vols.,  1811;  D.  Ckeaiiki:'.s  Methodist  Hym- 
no/oi/i/,   N.Y.,   184S;   Sacred    I'ocln/  selected  from 
the  Works  of  t'.  W.sley.  N.Y.,  1804  ;'  C.  Wesley  and 
Methodist  Hymns,  in  the  liibliolheca  Sacra,  18G4  ; 
('.  Wesley  seen  in  his  Finer  anil  less  Familiar  I'oems, 
N.Y.,  18(i7.  FREDERIC  M.  BIRD. 

WESLEY,  John,  the  father  of  the  doctrinal  and 
practical  system  of  Methodism  ;  b.  at  Epworth, 
Eng.,  June  28,  1703  ;  d.  in  London,  March  2,  1791. 
The  Wesley  family  has  been  traced,  by  an  inde- 
fatigable genealogist  in  late  years,  back  to  a  period 
anterior  to  the.  Norman  Conquest.  In  the  days 
of  Athelstan  the  Saxon,  Guy  Wesley,  or  Welles- 
ley,  was  created  a  thane,  or  member  of  Parlia- 
ment: and  it  is  claimed  that  the  genealogy  of  the 
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family  may  be  followed  in  an  unbroken  line  from 
Guy  to  Samuel  Wesley,  the  father  of  the  Reform- 
er. Samuel  Wesley  was  a  graduate  of  Oxford, 
and  a  minister  of  the  Church  of  England.  He 
married  in  16S9  Susannah,  the  twenty-fifth  child 
of  Dr.  Samuel  Annesley,  who  became  the  mother 
of  nineteen  children.  In  1696  he  was  appointed 
rector  of  Epworth,  where  John,  the  fifteenth 
child,  was  born.  He  was  christened  John  Benja- 
min, but  he  never  used  the  second  name.  An 
incident  of  his  childhood  was  his  rescue,  at  the 
age  of  six,  from  the  burning  rectory.  The  man- 
ner of  his  escape  made  a  deep  impression  on 
his  mind ;  and  he  spoke  of  himself  as  a  "  brand 
plucked  from  the  burning,"  and  as  a  child  of 
Providence.  With  a  small  income  and  a  large 
family,  the  good  rector,  with  the  utmost  economy, 
was  most  of  the  time  in  debt.  The  early  educa- 
tion of  all  the  children  was  given  by  Mrs.  Wesley, 
a  woman  of  remarkable  intelligence  and  deep 
piety,  apt  in  teaching,  and  wise  and  firm  in  gov- 
erning. At  the  age  of  ten  John  was  admitted  to 
the  Charterhouse  School,  London,  where  he  lived 
the  studious,  methodical,  and  (for  a  while)  reli- 
gious life  in  which  he  had  been  trained  at  home. 
He  entered  Christ  Church  College,  Oxford,  seven 
years  later,  was  ordained  in  1725,  elected  fellow 
of  Lincoln  College  in  the  following  year,  and  given 
his  degree  of  M.  A.  in  17'27.  He  served  his  father 
as  curate  two  years,  and  then  returned  to  Oxford 
to  fulfil  his  functions  as  fellow. 

The  year  of  his  return  to  Oxford  (1729)  marks 
the  beginning  of  the  rise  of  Methodism.  The 
famous  Holy  Club  was  formed;  and  its  mem- 
bers, including  John  and  Charles  Wesley,  were 
derisively  called  "  Methodists,"  because  of  their 
methodical  habits.  John  had  enjoyed  during  his 
early  years  a  deep  religious  experience.  He  went, 
says  his  latest  and  best  biographer,  Tyerman, 
to  Charterhouse  a  saint ;  but  he  became,  negli- 
gent of  his  religious  duties,  and  left  a  sinner, 
in  the  year  of  his  ordination  he  read  Thomas  a 
Keiupis  and  Jeremy  Taylor,  and  began  to  grope 
after  those  religious  truths  which  underlay  the 
great  revival  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The 
reading  of  Law's  Christian  Perfection  and  Serious 
Call  gave  him,  he  said,  a  sublimer  view  of  the  law 
of  God  ;  and  he  resolved  to  keep  it,  inwardly  and 
outwardly,  as  sacredly  as  possible,  believing  that 
in  this  obedience  he  should  find  salvation.  He 
pursued  a  rigidly  methodical  and  abstemious  life ; 
.studied  the  Scriptures,  and  performed  his  reli- 
gious duties  with  great  diligence ;  pinched  him- 
self that  he  might  have  alms  to  give ;  and  gave 
his  heart,  mind,  and  soul  to  the  "effort  to  live  a 
godly  life.  When  a  clergyman  "  inured  to  con- 
tempt of  the  ornaments  and  conveniences  of  life, 
to  bodily  austerities,  and  to  serious  thoughts,"  was 
wanted  to  go  to  Georgia,  Wesley  responded,  and 
remained  in  the  colony  two  years,  returning  to 
England  in  1738,  feeling  that  his  mission,  which 
was  to  convert  the  Indians,  and  deepen  and  regu- 
late the  religious  life  of  the  colonists,  had  been  a 
failure.  His  High-Church  notions,  his  strict  en- 
forcement of  the  regulations  of  the  church,  espe- 
cially concerning  the  administration  of  the  holy 
communion,  were  not  agreeable  to  the  colonists; 
and  he  left  Georgia  with  several  indictments 
pending  against  him  (largely  due  to  malice)  for 
alleged  violation  of  church  law. 


As  Wesley's  spiritual  state  is  the  key  to  his 
whole  career,  an  account  of  his  conversion  in  the 
year  of  his  return  from  Georgia  must  not  be  omit- 
ted.  For  ten  years  he  had  fought  against  sin, 
striven  to  fulfil  the  law  of  the  gospel,  endeavored 
to  manifest  his  righteousness ;  but  lie  had  not,  he 
wrote,  obtained  freedom  from  sin,  nor  the  witness 
of  the  Spirit,  because  he  sought  it,  not  by  faith, 
but  "  by  the  works  of  the  law."  He  had  learned 
from  the  Moravians  that  true  faith  was  insepara- 
bly connected  with  dominion  over  sin  and  con- 
stant peace  proceeding  from  a  sense  of  forgive- 
ness, and  that  saving  faith  is  given  in  a  moment. 
This  saving  faith  he  obtained  at  a  Moravian  meet- 
ing in  Aldersgate  Street,  London,  while  listening 
to  the  reading  of  Luther's  Preface  to  the  Epistle 
to  the  Romans,  in  which  explanation  of  faith  and 
the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  is  given.  "  I 
felt,"  he  wrote,  "my  heart  strangely  warmed.  I 
felt  I  did  trust  in  Christ,  Christ  alone,  for  salva- 
tion ;  and  an  assurance  was  given  me  that  he  had 
taken  away  my  sins."  Two  or  three  weeks  later 
he  preached  a  remarkable  sermon,  enforcing  the 
doctrine  of  present  personal  salvation  by  faith, 
which  was  followed  by  another,  on  God's  grace 
"free  in  all,  and  free  for  all."  He  never  ceased 
in  his  whole  subsequent  career  to  preach  this  doc- 
trine and  that  of  the  witness  of  the  Spirit.  He 
allied  himself  with  the  Moravian  society  in  Fet- 
ter Lane,  and  went  to  the  Moravian  headquarters 
in  Germany  to  learn  more  of  a  people  to  whom  he 
felt  deeply  indebted.  On  his  return  to  England 
he  drew  up  rules  for  the  bands  into  which  the 
Fetter-Lane  society  was  divided,  and  published  a 
collection  of  hymns  for  them.  He  met  frequently 
with  this  and  other  religious  societies  in  London, 
but  did  not  preach  often  in  1738,  because  most 
of  the  parish  churches  were  closed  to  him.  His 
friend  Whitefield,  the  great  evangelist,  upon  his 
return  from  America,  was  likewise  excluded  from 
the  churches  of  Bristol ;  and,  going  to  the  neigh- 
boring village  of  Kingswood,  he  there  preached 
in  the  open  air,  February,  173!),  to  a  company  of 
miners.  This  was  a  bold  step,  and  Wesley  hesi- 
tated to  accept  Whitefield's  earnest  request  to 
follow  him  in  this  innovation.  But  he  overcame 
his  scruples,  and  in  April  preached  his  first  ser- 
mon in  the  open  air,  near  Bristol.  He  said  he 
could  hardly  reconcile  himself  to  field-preaching, 
and  would  have  thought,  "  till  very  lately,"  such  a 
method  of  saving  souls  as  "  almost  a  sin."  These 
open-air  services  were  very  successful ;  and  he 
never  again  hesitated  to  preach  in  any  place 
where  an  assembly  could  be  got  together,  more 
than  once  occupying  his  father's  tombstone  as  a 
pulpit.  He  spent  upwards  of  fifty  years  in  field- 
preaching, —  entering  churches  when  he  was  in- 
vited, taking  his  stand  in  the  fields,  in  halls, 
cottages,  and  chapels,  when  the  churches  would 
not  receive  him.  Late  in  1739  a  rupture  with, 
the  Moravians  in  London  occurred.  Wesley  had 
helped  them  organize  in  May,  1738,  the  Fetter- 
Lane  society ;  and  the  converts  of  the  preaching 
of  himself,  his  brother,  and  Whitefield,  had  be- 
come members  of  their  bands.  But  finding,  as 
he  said,  that  they  had  fallen  into  heresies,  espe- 
cially Quietism,  a  separation  took  place ;  and  so, 
at  the  close  of  1739,  Wesley  was  led  to  form  his 
followers  into  a  separate  society.  "Thus,"  he 
wrote,   "without  any  previous  plan,  began  the 
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Methodist  society  in  England.'  Similar  societies 
were  soon  after  formed  in  Bristol  and  Kingswood, 
and  wherever  Wesley  and  his  co-adjutors  made 
converts. 

''  From  17o9  onward,  Wesley  and  the  JMethodists 
were  persecuted  by  clergymen  and  magistrates, 
attacked  in  sermon,  tract,  and  book;  mobbed  by 
the  populace;  often  in  controversy;  always  at  work 
anion"'  the  neglected  and  needy;  and  ever  increas- 
ing'. They  were  denounced  as  promulgators  of 
strange  doctrines,  fomenters  of  religious  disturb- 
ances; as  blind  fanatics,  leading  the  people  astray, 
claiming  miraculous  gills,  inveighing'  against  the 
clergy  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  endeavor- 
ing to  re-establish  Popery.  Wesley  w  as  frequently 
mobbed,  and  great  violence  was  done  both  to  the 
persons  and  property  of  Methodists.  Seeing, 
however,  that  the  church  failed  in  its  duty  to  call 
sinners  to  repentance,  that  its  clergymen  were 
worldly-minded,  and  that  souls  were  perishing  in 
their  sins,  he  regarded  himself  as  commissioned 
of  God  to  warn  men  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to 
come;  and  no  opposition,  or  persecution,  or  obsta- 
cles were  permitted  by  him  to  prevail  against  the 
'divine  urgency  and  authority  of  his  commission. 
The  prejudices  of  his  High-Church  training,  his 
strict  notions  of  the  methods  and  proprieties  of 
public  worship,  his  viewrs  of  the  apostolic  succes- 
sion and  the  prerogatives  of  the  priest,  even  his 
most  cherished  convictions,  were  not  allowed  to 
stand  in  the  way  in  which  Providence  seemed  to 
lead.  Unwilling  that  ungodly  men  should  per- 
ish in  their  sins  and  because  they  coidd  not  be 
reached  from  the  pulpit,  he  began  field-preaching. 
Seeing  that  he  and  the  few  clergymen  co-operating 
with  him  could  not  do  the  work  that  needed  to 
be  done,  he  was  led,  as  early  as  17-3U,  to  approve 
tacitly,  soon  after  openly,  of  lay-preaching;  and 
men  who  were  not  episcopally  ordained  were  per- 
mitted to  preach,  and  do  pastoral  work.  Thus 
one  of  the  great  features  of  Methodism,  to  which 
it  has  largely  owed  its  success,  was  adopted  by 
Wesley  in  answer  to  a  necessity. 

As  his  societies  must  have  houses  to  worship  in, 
he  began  in  1739  to  provide  chapels,  first  in  Bris- 
tol, and  then  in  London  and  elsewhere.  The 
Bristol  chapel  was  at  first  in  the  hands  of  trus- 
tees; but  as  a  large  debt  was  contracted,  and  Wes- 
ley's friends  urged  him  to  keep  its  pulpit  under 
his  own  control,  the  deed  was  cancelled,  and  the 
trust  became  ves.ted  in  himself.  Following  this 
precedent,  all  Methodist  chapels  were  committed 
in  trust  to  him  until,  by  a  "deed  of  declaration," 
all  his  interests  in  them  were  transferred  to  a 
body  of  preachers  called  the  "  Legal  Hundred." 
When  disorderly  persons  began  to  manifest  them- 
selves among  the  memlxjrs  of  the  societies,  he 
adopted  the  plan  of  giving  tickets  to  members, 
with  their  names  written  thereon  by  his  own 
hand.  These  were  renewed  every  three  months. 
Those  who  proved  to  be  unworthy  did  not  receive 
new  tickets,  and  thus  dropped  out  of  the  society 
without  disturbance.  The  tickets  were  regarded 
as  commendatory  letters.  When  the  debt  on  the 
chapel  became  burdensome,  it  was  proposed  that 
one  in  every  twelve  of  the  members  should  collect 
offerings  for  it  regularly  from  the  eleven  allotted 
to  him.  Out  of  this,  under  Wesley's  care,  grew, 
in  17 12,  the  Methodist  class-meeting  system,  which 
Wesley  found  of  great  advantage  in  promoting 


fellowship,  in  removing  unworthy  members,  and 
in  affording  opportunity  to  instruct,  rebuke,  ex- 
hort, encourage.  In  order  more  effectually  to 
keep  the  disorderly  out  of  the  societies,  he  estab- 
lished a  probationary  system,  and  resolved  to 
visit  each  society  once  in  three  months.  Thus 
arose  the  quarterly  visitation,  or  conference.  As 
the  societies  increased,  he  could  not  continue  his 
practice  of  oral  instruction  :  so  he  drew  up  in  171-! 
a  set  of  "  General  Rules  "  for  the  "  United  Socie- 
ties," which  were  the  nucleus  of  the  Methodist 
Discipline.  As  the  number  of  preachers  and 
preaching-places  increased,  it  was  desirable  that 
doctrinal  matters  should  be  discussed,  difficulties 
considered,  and  that  an  understanding  should  be 
had  as  to  the  distribution  of  fields;  so  the  two 
Wesleys,  with  four  other  clergymen  and  four  lay- 
preachers,  met  for  consultation  in  London  in  1744. 
Tins  was  the  first  Methodist  Conference.  The 
questions  considered  were,  What  to  teach,  How 
to  teach,  and  How  to  regulate  doctrine,  discipline, 
and  practice.  A  body  of  doctrine  was  agreed 
upon ;  and  a  series  of  rules  for  regulating  the  con- 
duct of  the  preachers  was  adopted.  The  confer- 
ence lasted  six  days.  Two  years  later,  in  order 
that  the  preachers  might  work  more  systemati- 
cally, and  the  societies  receive  their  services  more 
regularly,  'Wesley  appointed  his  "helpers"  to  de- 
finitive circuits,  each  of  which  included  at  least 
thirty  appointments  a  mouth.  (Believing  that 
their  usefulness  and  efficiency  were  promoted  by 
being  changed  from  one  circuit  to  another  every 
year  or  two,  he  established  the  itinerancy,  and 
ever  insisted  that  his  preachers  should  submit  to 
its  rules.  When,  in  1788,  some  persons  objected 
to  the  frequent  changes,  he  wrote,  "  For  fifty  3'ears 
God  has  been  pleased  to  bless  the  itinerant  plan, 
the  last  year  most  of  all.  It  must  not  be  altered 
till  I  am  removed,  and  I  hope  it  will  remain  till 
our  Lord  comes  to  reign  on  earth." 

As  his  societies  multiplied,  and  all  these  ele- 
ments of  an  ecclesiastical  system  were,  one  after 
another,  adopted,  the  breach  between  Wesley  and 
the  Church  of  England  gradually  widened.  The 
question  of  separation  from  the  church,  urged,  on 
the  one  side,  by  some  of  his  preachers  and  socie- 
ties, and  most  strenuously  opposed  on  the  other 
by  his  brother  Charles  and  others,  was  constantly 
before  him,  but  was  not  settled.  In  1745  he  wrote 
that  he  and  his  co-adjutors  would  make  any  con- 
cession which  their  conscience  would  permit,  in 
order  to  live  in  harmony  with  the  clergy;  but 
they  could  not  give  up  the  doctrine  of  an  inward 
and  present  salvation  by  faith  alone,  nor  cease  to 
preach  in  private  houses  and  the  open  air,  nor 
dissolve  the  societies,  nor  suppress  lay-preaching. 
Further  than  this,  however,  he  refused  then  to  go. 
("We  dare  not,"  he  said,  "administer  baptism  or 
the  Lord's  Supper  without  a  commission  from  a, 
bishop  in  the  apostolic  succession."!  But  the  next 
year  he  read  Lord  King  on  the  Primitive  Church, 
and  was  convinced  by  it  that  apostolic  succession 
was  a  figment,  and  that  he  [Wesley]  was  "  a  scrip- 
tural episcopos  as  much  as  any  man  in  England." 
Some  years  later  Stillingfleet's  Irenicon  led  him  to 
renounce  the  opinion  that  Christ  or  his  apostles 
prescribed  any  form  of  church  government,  and 
he  believed  ordination  w  as  valid  when  performed 
by  a  presbyter.  It  was  not  until  about  forty 
years  after  this  that  he  ordained  by  the  imposi- 
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tion  of  hands;  but  he  considered  his  appointment 
(says  Watson)  of  his  preachers  as  an  act  of  ordi- 
nation. The  Conference  of  1746  declared  that  the 
reason  more  solemnity  in  receiving  new  laborers 
was  not  employed  was  because  it  savored  of  state- 
liness  and  of  haste.  "  We  desire  barely  to  follow 
Providence  as  it  gradually  opens."  When,  how- 
ever, he  deemed  that  Providence  had  opened  the 
way,  and  the  bishop  of  London  had  definitively 
declined  to  ordain  a  minister  for  the  American 
Methodists  who  were  without  the  ordinances,  he 
liidained  by  imposition  of  hands  preachers  for 
Scotland  and  England  and  America,  with  power 
to  administer  the  sacraments.  He  consecrated, 
also,  by  laying  on  of  hands,  Dr.  Coke,  a  presbyter 
of  the  Church  of  England,  to  be  superintendent  or 
bishop  in  America,  and  a  preacher,  Alexander 
Mather,  to  the  same  office  in  England.  He  de- 
signed that  both  Dr.  Coke  and  Mr.  Mather  should 
ordain  others.  This  act  alarmed  his  brother 
Charles,  who  besought  him  to  stop  and  consider 
before  he  had  "  quite  broken  down  the  bridge," 
and  not  imbitter  his  [Charles's]  last  moments  on 
earth,  nor  "  leave  an  indelible  blot  on  our  memo- 
ry." Wesley  declared,  in  reply,  that  he  had  not 
separated  from  the  church,  nor  did  he  intend  to, 
but  he  must  and  would  save  as  many  souls  as  he 
could  while  alive,  "without  being  careful  about 
what  may  possibly  be  when  I  die."  Thus,  though 
he  rejoiced  that  the  Methodists  in  America  were 
freed  from  entanglements  with  both  Church  and 
State,  he  counselled  his  English  followers  to  re- 
main in  the  church  ;  and  he  himself  died  in  that 
communion. 

Wesley  was  a  strong  controversialist.  The  most 
notable  of  his  controversies  was  that  on  Calvin- 
ism. His  father  was  of  the  Arminian  school  in 
the  church ;  but  John  settled  the  question  for 
himself  while  in  college,  and  expressed  himself 
strongly  against  the  doctrines  of  election  and 
reprobation.  Whitefield  inclined  to  Calvinism. 
In  his  first  tour  in  America,  he  embraced  the  views 
of  the  Xew-Englandschool  of  Calvinism ;  and  when 
Wesley  preached  a  sermon  on  Free  Grace,  attack- 
ing predestination  as  blasphemous,  as  represent- 
ing "  God  as  worse  than  the  Devil,"  Whitefield 
besought  him  (1739)  not  to  repeat  or  publish  the 
discourse,  lie  deprecated  a  dispute  or  discussion. 
"Let  us,"  lie  said,  "offer  salvation  freely  to  all," 
but  be  silent  about  election.  AVesley's  sermon 
was  published,  and  among  the  many  replies  to  it 
was  one  by  Whitefield.  Separation  followed  in 
1741.  Wesley  wrote  of  it,  that  those  who  held 
uni\  ersal  redemption  did  not  desire  it,  but  "  those 
who  held  particular  redemption  would  not  hear 
"f  any  accommodation."  Whitefield,  Harris, 
Cennick,  and  others,  became  the  founders  of  Cal- 
vinistic  Methodism.  Whitefield  and  Wesley,  how- 
ever, were  soon  again  on  very  friendly  terms,  and 
their  friendship  remained  thenceforth  unbroken, 
though  they  travelled  different  paths.  Occasional 
publications  appeared  on  Calvinistic  doctrines,  by 
Wesley  and  others;  but  in  1770  the  controversy 
broke  out  anew  with  violence  and  bitterness. 
Toplady,  Berridge,  Rowland  and  Richard  Hill, 
anil  others  were  engaged  on  the  one  side,  and 
Wesley  and  Fletcher  chiefly  on  the  other  side. 
Toplady  was  editor  of  the  Gospel  Mfar/azine,  which 
was  filled  with  the  controversy.  Wesley  in  177S 
began  the  publication  of  the  Arminian  Magazine, 


not,  he  said,  to  convince  Calvinists,  but  to  pre- 
serve Methodists  ;  not  to  notice  opponents,  but  to 
teach  the  truth  that  "  God  willeth  all  men  to  be 
saved."  A  "  lasting  peace  "  he  thought  could  be 
secured  in  no  other  way. 

The  doctrines  which  Wesley  revived,  restated, 
and  emphasized  in  his  sermons  and  writings,  are 
present  personal  salvation  by  faith,  the  witness  of 
the  Spirit,  and  sanctification.  The  second  he 
defined  thus  :  "  The  testimony  of  the  Spirit  is  an 
inward  impression  on  the  soui  of  believers,  "where- 
by the  spirit  of  God  directly  testifies  to  their  spirit 
that  they  are  the  children  of  God."  Sanctifica- 
tion he  spoke  of  (1790)  as  the  "  grand  depositum 
which  God  has  lodged  with  the  people  called 
"  Methodists ;  "  and,  for  the  sake  of  propagating 
this  chiefly,  he  appears  to  have  raised  them  up." 
He  taught  that  sanctification  was  obtainable  in- 
stantaneously by  faith,  between  justification  and 
death.  It  was  not  "sinless  perfection"  that  he 
contended  for;  but  he  believed  that  those  who 
are  "perfect  in  love"  feel  no  sin,  feel  nothing  but 
love.  He  was  very  anxious  that  this  doctrine 
should  be  constantly  preached.  The  system  of 
Wesleyan  Arminianism,  the  foundations  of  which 
were  laid  by  AVesley  and  Fletcher,  is  treated 
iu  its  appropriate  place,  under  the  title  Aumin- 
ianism,  q.v. 

AVesley  was  the  busiest  man  in  England.  He 
travelled  almost  constantly,  generally  on  horse- 
back, preaching  twice  or  thrice  a  day.  He  formed 
societies,  opened  chapels,  examined  and  commis- 
sioned preachers,  administered  discipline,  raised 
funds  lor  schools,  chapels,  and  charities,  pre- 
scribed for  the  .sick,  superintended  schools  and 
orphanages,  prepared  commentaries  and  a  vast 
amount  of  other  religious  literature,  replied  to 
attacks  on  Methodism,  conducted  controversies, 
and  carried  on  a  prodigious  correspondence.  He 
is  believed  to  have  travelled  in  the  course  of  his 
itinerant  ministry  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  miles,  and  to  have  preached  more  than 
forty  thousand  sermons.  The  number  of  works  he 
wrote,  translated,  or  edited,  exceeds  two  hundred. 
The  list  includes  sermons,  commentaries,  hymns, 
a  Christian  library  of  fifty  volumes,  and  other 
religious  literature,  —  grammars,  dictionaries,  and 
other  text-books,  political  tracts,  etc.  He  is  said 
to  have  received  not  less  than  a  hundred  thousand 
dollars  for  his  publications,  but  he  used  little  of  it 
for  himself.  His  charities  were  only  limited  by 
his  means.  He  died  poor.  He  rose  at  four  in  the 
morning,  lived  simply  and  methodically,  and  was 
never  idle,  even  for  a  moment,  unless  by  compul- 
sion. In  person  he  was  rather  under  the  medium 
height,  well  proportioned,  strong,  with  a  bright 
eye,  a  clear  complexion,  and  a  saintly,  intellectual 
face.  He  married  very  unhappily,  at  the  age  of 
forty-eight,  a  widow,  and  had  no  children.  He 
died,  after  a  short  illness  in  which  he  had  great 
spiritual  peace  and  joy,  March  2, 1791 ;  leaving  as 
the  result  of  his  life-work  135,000  members,  and 
541  itinerant  preachers,  owning  the  name  "Meth- 
odist." 

AVesley's  mind  was  of  a  logical  cast.  His  con- 
ceptions were  clear,  his  perceptions  quick.  His 
thought  clothed  itself  easily  and  naturally  in  pure, 
terse,  vigorous  language.  His  logical  acuteness, 
self-control,  and  scholarly  acquirements,  made 
him  a  strong  controversialist.     He  wrote  usuallv 
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currente  calamo.  His  written  sermons  are  charac- 
terized by  spiritual  earnestness  and  by  simplicity. 
They  are  doctrinal,  but  not  dogmatic ';  expository, 
argumentative,  practical.  II  is  Satis  oiitlie  New 
Testament  are  luminous  and  suggestive.  Both 
the  Sermons  (of  which  there  are  about  a  hundred 
and  forty)  and  the  Soles  are  in  the  .Methodist 
course  of  study,  and  are  doctrinal  standards.  He 
was  a  fluent,  impressive,  persuasive,  powerful 
preacher,  producing  striking  effects.,'  He  preached 
generally  extemporaneously  and  brielly,  though 
occasionally  at  great  length,  using  manuscript 
only  for  special  occasions.  1  As  an  organizer,  an 
ecclesiastical  general,  and  statesman,  he  was  pre- 
eminent. He  knew  well  how  to  marshal  and 
control  men,  how  to  achieve  purposes.  He  had 
in  his  hands  the  powers  of  a  despot;  yet  he  so 
used  them  as  not  only  not  to  provoke  rebellion, 
but  to  inspire  love.  11  is  mission  was  to  spread 
"scriptural  holiness:  '  his  means  and  plans  were 
such  as  Providence  indicated.  The  course  thus 
marked  out  for  him  he  pursued  with  a  determina- 
tion, a  fidelity,  from  which  nothing  could  swerve 
him. 

Wesley's  chief  prose-works  have  been  published 
in  seven  octavo  volumes  by  the  Methodist  Book 
Concern.  New  York.  Besides  his  Sermons  and 
Soles  already  referred  to,  are  his  Journals  (origi- 
nally published  in  twenty  parts),  which  are  of 
great  interest ;  a  Treatise  on  Original  Sin,  in  reply 
to  Dr.  Taylor  of  Norwich;  an  Appeal  to  Men  of 
Reason  and  Religion  (originally  published  in  three 
parts  of  268  12mo  pp.),  an  elaborate  defence  of 
Methodism,  describing  with  great  vigor  the  evils 
of  the  times  (fifth  decade  of  last  century)  in 
society  and  the  church ;  a  Plain  Account  of  Chris- 
tian Perfection,  a  duodecimo  of  162  pp.,  published 
in  1766. 

The  literature  concerning  Wesley  is  abundant. 
Xot  less  than  twenty-one  distinct  biographies  of 
him  have  been  published.  The  earliest  was  John 
Hajipson's,  3  vols.  18mo,  London,  1791  (the 
year  of  "Wesley's  death),  imperfect;  Dr.  Coke's 
and  Henry  Moore's,  1  vol.  Svo,  London,  1702, 
popular;  Dr.  John  Whitehead's,  2  vols.  8vo, 
London,  1793-96,  defective;  Robert  Southey's, 
2  vols  Svo,  London,  1820,  written  in  excellent 
style,  but  inadequate  and  misleading  ;  best  edi- 
tion, by  Dr.  Curry,  2  vols.  12mo,  New  York, 
1847;  Dr.  Adam  Clarke:  Wesley  Family,  1  vol. 
Svo,  London,  1823;  Henry  Moore,  London,  1*24, 
in  2  vols.  Svo,  faithful,  trustworthy;  Richard 
Watson,  1  vol.  l2mo,  London,  1831,  clear,  corn- 
put,  intended  for  general  readers ;  William 
Jones,  1  vol.  Svo,  London,  1833,  Calvinistic  view  ; 
Thomas  Jackson,  1  vol.  Svo,  London,  1839,  un- 
satisfactory; Isaac  Taylor:  Wesley  and  Meth- 
ot/isin,  1  vol.  8vo,  London,  1851,  unimportant; 
Robert  Bickersteth,  1  vol.  12mo,  London,  1*50, 
acceptable  Life,  by  a  clergyman,  for  Churchmen; 
Luke  Tyerman,  3  vols,  Svo,  London,  1870,  best, 
fullest,  most  impartial ;  Julia  Wedgwood,  1  vol. 
Svo,  London,  1870,  Unitarian  ;  R.  D.  Urlin, 
1  vol.  12mo,  London,  1870,  a  Churchman's  Life, 
inaccurate;  George  J.  (Stevenson:  Memorials 
of  the  Wesley  Family,  1  vol.  Svo,  London,  1S76, 
copious  in  material;  Abel  Si  evens:  History 
of  the  Religious  Movement  of  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
iur//,  called  Methodism,  3  vols.  12mo,  New  York, 

1859-62.  II.  K.  CARROLL. 
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WESLEY,  Samuel,  sen.,  (he  father  of  John 
and  Charles  Wesley;  b.  at  Winterbourne-Whit- 
church  in  Dorset,  November,  1662;  d.  at  Epworth, 
April  22,  1735.  His  early  education  was  received 
among  the  dissenters;  but  in  1683  he  renounced 
nonconformity,  and  entered  Exeter  College,  Ox- 
ford, where  he  proceeded  B.A.,  1688.  He  was 
ordai I  deacon  that  year,  and  held  various  pre- 
ferments, until  Queen  Alary  gave  him  the  living  of 
Epworth  in  Lincolnshire  (1696),  in  return  for  the 
compliment  of  his  dedication  to  her  of  his  Life 
of  Christ,  an  Heroic  Poem,  16113.  Pie  was  a  man 
of  learning,  benevolence,  devotional  habits,  and 
liberal  sentiments.  He  wrote  largely,  and  by  this 
means  eked  out  his  salary,  barely  sufficient  to  sup- 
port his  large  family.  He  had  nineteen  children, 
of  whom,  however,  nine  died  in  infancy.  Besides 
prose,  he  wrote  poetry,  —  The  History  of  the  New 
Testament  Attempted  in  Verse,  1701 ;  The  History 
of  the  Oh  I  Testament  in  Verse,  17u4.  His  learned 
Latin  Commentary  on  the  Book  of  Job,  Disseria- 
tiones  in  librum  Jobi,  in  which  he  was,  however, 
aided  by  others,  appeared  posthumously,  1736. 
His  hymn,  Behold  the  Saviour  of  Mankind,  written 
in  1709,  has  been  widely  used.  See  Tyerman: 
Life  and  Times  of  the  liev.  Samuel  Wesley,  Lon- 
don, 1S66. 

WESLEY,  Samuel,  jun.,  elder  brother  of  John 
and  Charles;  was  b.  in  London,  Feb.  10,  1690, 
and  d.  at  Tiverton,  Nov.  6,  1739  ;  educated  at 
Westminster  and  Oxford ;  head  usher  at  "West- 
minster School,  1712  (Vincent  Bourne  being  one 
of  his  colleagues),  and  ordained  soon  after;  head 
master  of  the  Free  School  at  Tiverton,  1732.  He 
was  a  man  of  considerable  learning,  great  talent, 
and  high  character.  As  an  old-fashioned  Church- 
man he  had  no  sympathy  with  the  "new  faith  "  of 
his  brothers.  His  Poems  on  Several  Occasions, 
1736  (reprinted,  with  additions  and  Life,  1862), 
have  much  merit,  and  include  one  or  two  of  our 
best  epigrams,  besides  hymns  to  the  Trinity,  for 
Sunday,  Good  Friday,  and  Easter,  and  on  the 
death  of  a  young  lady.  These  are  of  a  high 
order,  and  show  much  of  Charles  "Wesley's  splen- 
dor of  diction :  they  have  been  largely  used  in 
church  hymn-books.  F.  M.  bird. 

WESLEY,  Susannah,  the  mother  of  John  and 
Charles  Wesley;  b.  in  London,  Jan.  20,  1669; 
d.  there  July  23,  1742.  Her  father,  Samuel  Annes- 
ley,  LL.D.,  was  a  prominent  nonconformist  divine, 
but  she  renounced  nonconformity  in  her  thirteenth 
vear,  and  joined  the  Established  Church.  In 
16S9  she  married  Samuel  Wesley  (see  art.),  and 
bore  him  nineteen  children,  of  whom  nine,  how- 
ever, died  in  infancy.  She  was  a  remarkable 
woman.  Tyerman  gives  this  account  of  her  home 
discipline  :  "  When  the  child  was  one  year  old,  he 
was  taught  to  fear  the  rod,  and,  if  he  cried  at  all, 
to  crv  in  softened  tones.  The  children  were 
limited  to  three  meals  a  day.  Eating  and  drink- 
ing between  meals  was  strictly  prohibited.  All 
the  children  were  washed  and  put  to  bed  by  eight 
o'clock,  and  on  no  account  was  a  servant  to  sit 
by  a  child  till  it  fell  asleep.  The  children  were 
taught  the  Lord's  Prayer  as  soon  as  they  could 
speak,  and  repeated  it  every  morning  and  every 
night.  They  were  on  no  account  allowed  to  call 
each  other  by  their  proper  name  without  the 
addition  of  brother  or  sister,  as  the  case  might 
be.     Six  hours  a  day  were  spent  at  school,  the 
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parents  being  the  teachers.  They  were  not  taught 
to  read  till  five  years  old,  and  then  only  a  single 
day  was  allowed  wherein  to  learn  the  letters  of 
the  alphabet,  great  and  small.  Psalms  were  sung 
every  morning,  when  school  was  opened,  and  also 
every  night,  "when  the  duties  of  the  day  were 
ended.  In  addition  to  all  this,  at  the  commence- 
ment and  close  of  every  day,  each  of  the  elder 
children  took  one  of  the  younger,  and  read  the 
psalms  appointed  for  the  day,  and  a  chapter  in 
the  Bible,  after  which  they  severally  went  to  then- 
private  devotions"  {Life  of  Wesley,  vol.  i.  pp.  17, 
18).  Her  husband  died  in  1735,  and  shortly  after, 
she  went  to  London  to  live  with  her  son  John. 
See  J.  Kirk:  The  Mother  of  the  Wesleys,  London 
and  Cincinnati,  1872. 

WESLEYAN  FEMALE  COLLEGE,  located  at 
Macon,  Ga.,  and  founded  in  ls:!0,  is  believed  to 
be  the  first  exclusively  female  college  in  the  world 
chartered  with  full  powers  to  confer  upon  females 
the  usual  degrees  which  had  been  hitherto  con- 
ferred only  upon  males.  It  is  under  the  control 
of  the  Methodist-Episcopal  Church  South.  In 
1882  it  received  from  Mr.  George  I.  Neney  of 
New  York  a  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand 
dollars.  It  is  well  endowed,  and  has  a  patronage 
of  two  hundred  and  fifty  pupils.  It  is  one  of 
the  oldest,  largest,  and  best  female  colleges  in  the 
South.  W.  P.  TILLETT. 

WESLEYAN  METHODISTS,  Theology  of.    See 

Armixiaxism. 

WESSEL,  Johann,  with  the  surname  Gansfort 
or  Gansevort,  from  an  estate  in  Westphalia,  the 
original  seat  of  the  family;  b.  at  Groeningen 
about  1-120;  d.  there  Oct.  4,  1-189;  was  in  Ger- 
many the  most  prominent  of  the  precursors  of 
the  Reformation.  He  was  educated  in  the  school 
of  Zwoll,  which  at  that  time  was  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Brethren  of  the  Common  Life,  and 
came  very  early  in  contact  with  Thomas  a  Kem- 
pis,  who  resided  in  the  vicinity.  From  Zwoll  he 
went  to  Cologne  to  finish  his  studies.  But  he 
seems  not  to  have  found  there  what  he  sought. 
Cologne  was  the  seat  of  the  German  Inquisition, 
and  the  theological  faculty  of  the  university  was 
completely  domineered  by  the  spirit  of  that  insti- 
tution. He  learned  Greek,  however,  from  some 
Greek  monks  who  had  sought  refuge  in  the  city, 
and  Hebrew  from  some  Jews.  After  a  short  stay 
at  Louvain,  he  repaired  to  Paris,  where  he  re- 
mained for  sixteen  years.  Life  in  Paris  had  at 
that  time  great  interest  to  the  student.  A  violent 
contest  between  realism  and  nominalism  was 
going  on;  and  realism,  one  of  the  props  of  the 
Papal  fabric,  and  victorious  for  several  centu- 
ries, was  now  tottering;  while  nominalism,  one 
of  the  conditions  of  the  coming  Reformation,  was 
rapidly  gaining  ground.  Before  long,  Johann 
W'essel  was  converted  to  nominalism."  He  was, 
however,  already  a  man  of  literary  standing. 
Cardinal  liessarion  and  Francis  de  Rovere,  gen- 
eral of  the  Franciscan  order,  and  afterwards  pope 
iSixtus  IV.),  were  his  friends.  Among  the  young 
men  who  sought  his  company  were  Reucblin  and 
Rudolph  Agricola.  After  a  visit  to  Rome,  he 
again  returned  to  Paris:  but  in  1475  he  was  at 
Ba-H  together  with  Ileuchlin;  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  he  accepted  a  call  from  the  university  of 
Heidelberg.  By  intrigues,  however,  the  theologi- 
cal faculty  succeeded  in  confining  his  activity  to 


philosophy ;  and,  as  that  did  not  satisfy  him,  he 
left  Heidelberg,  and  returned  to  his  native  city. 
He  felt  that  the  eyes  of  the  Inquisition  were 
upon  him.  He  needed  protection  ;  and  he  found 
that  in  Groeningen,  under  the  Bishop  of  Utrecht, 
David  of  Burgundy,  a  brother  to  Charles  the 
Bold.  To  this  last  period  of  his  life  belong,  no 
doubt,  most  of  his  writings.  But  he  published 
nothing ;  and  the  ferocity  with  which  the  mendi- 
cant monks,  after  his  death,  hunted  down  his 
books,  and  destroyed  them,  shows  that  he  had 
good  reasons  for  keeping  quiet.  He  had,  how- 
ever, also  many  warm  friends,  who  preserved  his 
works  as  relics,  and  afterwards  sent  them  to 
Luther.  In  1521  Luther  published  a  collection 
of  them  under  the  title  Farrago  rerum  theologica- 
rum  uberrima,  containing  De  provideniia,  De  causis 
et  effectibus  incarnationis  et  passionis,  De  dignitale 
et  potestate  ecclesiastica,  De  Sacramento  pcenilentice, 
Qiue  sit  vera  communio  sanctorum,  De  purgatorio, 
and  a  number  of  letters.  A  treatise,  De  eucharis- 
tia,  he  left  out  for  dogmatic  reasons:  it  advo- 
cates Zwingli's  views,  rather  than  those  of  his 
own.  It  is  found  in  the  editions  of  Groeningen 
(1614)  and  Giessen  (1617),  which  also  contain 
four  or  five  other  treatises  not  included  in  the 
Farrago.  Nearly  a  dozen  works  are  mentioned 
as  having  perished.  The  literary  character  of 
these  treatises  is  rather  singular.  They  look  like 
mosaics,  —  theses  followed  by  their  arguments 
and  evidences,  aphorisms  with  or  without  any 
further  explanation  or  application ;  the  whole 
arranged  in  a  rather  mechanical  manner.  From 
the  days  of  his  youth  he  used  to  carry  along  with 
him  a  huge  note-book  (mare  magnum),  in  which  he 
put  down  any  observation  he  happened  to  make, 
any  idea  which  chanced  to  arise  within  him,  etc. 
From  this  mare  magnum  the  treatises  seem  to  have 
been  drawn  by  a  very  simple  method.  Quite  other- 
wise is  it  with  their  spiritual  character.  Johann 
YVessel  was  too  deeply  religious  ever  to  feel  satis- 
fied with  mere  philosophy,  Platonism,  or  Human- 
ism; and  yet  he  was  too  philosophically  occupied 
ever  to  become  a  true  Reformer,  a  Hus,  or  a 
Savonarola.  He  remains  forever  floating  between 
the  philosophical  argument  and  the  polemical 
application,  without  ever  approaching  reality  so 
near  as  to  be  seized  by  it,  and  taken  possession 
of  by  it.  Nevertheless,  well  might  Luther  ex- 
claim, when  he  became  acquainted  with  "\ Vessel's 
works,  that,  if  he  had  written  nothing  before  he 
read  them,  people  might  have  thought  that  he 
had  stolen  all  his  ideas  from  them.  It  follows, 
from  the  peculiar  aphoristical  character  of  AVes- 
sel's  works,  that  no  single  idea  can  be  pointed 
out  as  the  centre  of  the  whole  system.  In  their 
somewhat  mechanical  juxtaposition,  all  his  ideas 
have  an  equal  right,  and  any  one  of  them  might 
be  chosen  for  an  introductory  or  preliminary 
characterization  of  his  theological  stand-point. 
Viewed,  however,  as  a  Reformer  before  the  Ref- 
ormation, his  idea  of  the  church  becomes  of 
special  interest ;  and  he  has  given  a  very  happy 
definition  of  it  in  his  Ep.  ad  Jac.  Hoeek,  iii.  a, 
where  he  says,  "  I  believe  with  the  church,  but  I 
do  not  believe  in  her."  The  church  is  a  com- 
munity, the  community  of  saints;  not,  as  Wiclif 
and  Hus  have  it,  a  communio  jir/edestinatorum, 
but  a  communio  sanctorum,  involving  an  idea  of 
human  personality   which  the   pure  doctrine  of 
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predestination  is  incapable  of  assimilating.  Tin.' 
benefits  which  the  individual  may  derive  from 
this  community  are  great,  are  invaluable,  but  at 
no  moment  can  he  become  dependent  on  it  for 
his  personal  relation  to  God.  An  organization 
and  a  visible  representation  of  the  community 
are  good,  are  even  necessary;  but  an  organization 
sub  uno  papa  is  wholly  incidental,  and  may  be 
changed.  The  Pope  is  so  far  from  being  infalli- 
ble, that  the  right  of  the  church  to  criticise  and 
correct  him  is  indispensable  to  safety.  And  less 
infallible  are  the  rest  of  the  clergy  and  the  coun- 
cils too.  1"! nt  where,  then,  is  the  authority'!1  In 
external  affairs,  and  in  them  alone,  the  authority 
rests  with  the  incidental  organization,  which  may 
be  changed.  Hut,  with  respect  to  questions  of 
faith,  it  rests  solely  with  the  Bible;  and  so  far  as 
Wessel  thought  it  necessary  or  expedient  to  apply 
any  supplementary  support,  he  seems,  like  a  true 
son  of  the  Sorbonne,  to  prefer  the  professor  of 
divinity  to  the  priest.  There  is  a  minislerium,  and 
its  influence  may  reach  into  the  innermost  recesses 
of  religious  life ;  but  always  that  influence  depends 
solely  upon  the  individual,  spiritual  gifts  of  the 
minister :  the  office  has  by  itself  no  inherent 
authority  whatever.  It  is  apparent  that  such  an 
idea  of  the  church  must  in  a  very  high  degree 
affect  the  idea  of  the  sacraments.  In  the  middle 
ages  the  church  was  not  only  the  administrator, 
but  also  the  dispenser,  of  the  means  of  grace:  nay, 
she  was  herself  the  sum  total  of  all  means  of 
grace.  Consequently,  in  mediaeval  theology,  the 
doctrine  of  the  church  formed  the  basis  for  the 
doctrine  of  the  sacrament ;  and  a  radical  change 
of  the  former  necessarily  produced  a  correspond- 
ing modification  of  the  latter.  To  Wessel  the 
sacraments  are  simply  fidei  instrumenta,  tanto  sem- 
per efficacia,  quanta  est  fides  negociosa,  as  has 
already  been  hinted  above  with  respect  to  the 
Lord's  Supper.  The  idea  of  an  opus  operatum  he 
rejects.  The  efficacy  of  the  mass  does  not  depend 
on  the  inlenlio  of  either  the  administrant  or  the 
acceptant,  but  solely  on  the  dispositio  of  the  latter ; 
and  this  dispositio  consists  in  hunger  and  thirst 
for  the  means  of  grace :  the  idea  of  a  sacrifice  he 
leaves  entirely  out  of  consideration. 

Lit.  —  The  investigations  concerning  Wessel's 
life  have  been  carried  on  chiefly  by  Dutch  schol- 
ars, and  brought  to  a  close  by  W.  Muurlixg  : 
Commentatio  hislorico-theologica  de  Wesseli,  etc., 
Utrecht,  1831,  and  De  Wesseli  principjiis  ali/ue  vir- 
tutibus,  Amsterdam,  1840.  See  also  Ulmiann: 
Johann  Wessel,  Hamburg,  1834,  and  Reformaloren 
vor  d.  Reformation,  18GG,  2d  ed.,  2  vols. ;  [J.  Fried- 
rich:  Johann  Wessel,  Regensburg,  1802  ;  T.  Ja- 
cobi  :  Johannes  Wesselus  quo  jure  Lulheri  aulecnrsor 
appellari  possit,  Jena,  1878].  II.  SCHMIDT. 

WESSENBERG,  Ig'naz  Heinrich,  b.  in  Dresden, 
Nov.  4,  1774 ;  d.  at  Constance,  Aug.  6,  LsiiO ;  one 
of  the  noblest  representatives  of  liberal  Catholi- 
cism in  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  He 
was  educated  at  Dillingen,  under  Sailer,  and  then 
studied  theology  at  Wurzburg  (where  he  first 
became  acquainted  with  Dalberg)  and  in  Vienna. 
In  1800  Dalberg  appointed  him  his  vicar-general 
in  the  diocese  of  Constance ;  and  when  Dalberg 
died,  in  1817,  the  chapter  of  Constance  unani- 
mously elected  him  bishop.  The  Roman  curia, 
however,  refused  in  a  very  harsh  manner  to  con- 
firm the   election ;    and  when  the  curia,  on  two 


later  occasions,  continued  to  refuse  to  admit  him 
to  office,  he  retired  to  private  life.  The  reasons 
of  the  curia's  aversion  to  him  were,  that  he  advo- 
cated the  establishment  of  a  national  church  of 
Germany  (Din  Deutsche  Kirche,  Constance,  1811), 
and  the  revival  of  the  general  councils  (Die  grosseu 
Kirehenversammlungen  des  IS.  unci  16.  Jahrhun- 
derts,  Constance,  1840,  4  vols.),  and  that,  as  vicar- 
general,  he  had  introduced  the  German  language 
into  the  Liturgy  and  choir-singing  of  the  churches 
of  his  diocese,  and  sent  his  seminarists  to  Pesta- 
lozzi  to  learn  the  new  method  of  instruction, — 
presumptions  which  could  never  be  forgiven.  See 
his  life,  by  J.  Beck,  Freiburg,  1862.      PALMER. 

WEST  GOTHS.     See  Goths. 

WEST,  Stephen,  D.D.,  b.  in  Tolland,  Conn., 
Nov.  2,  1735;  d.  at  Stockbridge,  Mass.,  May  15, 
1819.  He  was  graduated  at  Yale  College,  1755. 
Having  pursued  his  theological  studies  with  Rev. 
Timothy  Woodbridge  of  Hatfield,  Mass.,  he  was 
called  in  1757  to  be  the  military  chaplain  at 
Hoosac  Fort.  In  1758  he  was  invited,  by  the 
Commissioners  for  Indian  Affairs  in  Boston,  to 
succeed  Jonathan  Edwards  in  the  Indian  mission 
at  Stockbridge.  He  was  ordained  pastor  of  the 
church  at  Stockbridge  in  1759.  In  the  forenoon 
of  every  sabbath  he  preached,  by  an  interpreter, 
to  the  Indians ;  in  the  afternoon  he  preached  to 
the  English.  For  sixteen  years  he  persevered  in 
this  course  with  encouraging  success.  In  1775 
he  relinquished  his  missionary  office,  and  confined 
his  labors  to  the  English. 

When  Mr.  West  was  ordained  at  Stockbridge, 
he  was  dissatisfied  with  the  tenets  of  his  predeces- 
sor, Jonathan  Edwards.  He  often  conversed  upon 
them  with  his  clerical  neighbor,  Hopkins  of  Great 
Barrington.  He  acquired  a  profound  esteem  and 
a  warm  affection  for  Hopkins,  and  was  at  length 
converted  to  the  Edwardean  faith.  This  change 
in  his  belief  led  to  a  more  important  change  in 
his  religious  life.  He  became  convinced  that  he 
had  never  been  regenerated.  The  whole  style  of 
his  sermons  and  pastoral  interviews  became  so 
different  from  what  it  had  been,  that  it  surprised 
his  parish.  Some  members  of  it  were  delighted; 
others  were  displeased.  He  was  more  successful 
than  ever  before  in  his  ministerial  work.  He 
continued  in  it  more  than  fifty-nine  years, — wdth 
a  colleague  less  than  eight  years,  without  a  col- 
league more  than  fifty-one  years. 

Soon  after  the  renewal  of  his  religious  life,  he 
preached  a  series  of  sermons,  which  were  after- 
wards published  in  the  form  of  an  Essay  on  Moral 
Agency,  New  Haven,  1772.;  2d  ed.,  1794.  He 
published  his  Essay  on  the  Scripture  Doctrine  of 
the  Atonement  in  1785;  a  second  edition,  with  an 
appendix  of  seventy  pages,  in  1815.  This  essay 
has  an  historical  value.  Its  relation  to  the  cele- 
brated sermons  of  Dr.  Jonathan  Edwards  and  of 
Dr.  John  Smalley,  on  the  same  theme,  is  unfolded 
in  the  Discourses  and  Treatises  on  the  Atonement , 
Introductory  Essay,  pp.  67-79,  Boston,  18G0.  In 
1794  he  published  An  Inquiry  into  the  Ground  and 
Import  of  Infant  Baptism ;  and  in  1798  A  Disser- 
tation on  Infant  Baptism,  Reply  to  the  Rev.  Cyprian 
Strong.  After  he  had  passed  his  eightieth  year, 
he  published  an  essay  (republished  in  England) 
entitled  Evidence  of  the  Divinity  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  collected  from  the  Scriptures,  1816.  One 
•  of  his  works  which  attracted  much  attention  was 
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The  Life  of  the  Ret:  Samuel  Hopkins,  D.D.,  1306. 
Two  of  liis  pamphlets  awakened  a  notable  oppo- 
sition :  they  were  entitled  A  Sermon  on  the  Duty 
and  Obligation  of  Christians  to  marry  in  the  Lord 
(1779),  A  Vindication  of  the  Church  in  Stock-bridge 
in  excommunicating  one  of  its  Members.  Besides 
publishing  more  than  a  dozen  sermons,  and  nu- 
merous essays  in  the  Theological  Magazine  and 
the  Connecticut  Evangelical  Magazine,  he  was  en- 
gaged iii  an  elaborate  correspondence  with  the 
Rev.  Dr.  John  Ryland  of  England,  and  many 
other  theologians. 

As  he  read  Latin  with  great  facility,  was  famil- 
iar with  the  Greek  of  the  New  Testament,  and 
had  a  respectable  acquaintance  with  the  Hebrew 
language ;  as  he  was  an  acute  metaphysician,  and 
a  profound  student  of  the  Bible ;  as  he  was  in- 
structive and  often  a  highly  eloquent  preacher, — ■ 
he  attracted  to  himself  many  theological  pupils. 
They  resided  in  his  house,  and  uniformly  spoke 
of  him  in  terms  of  the  highest  admiration.  At 
least  five  of  them  became  eminent  as  preachers 
and  writers.  Two  of  them  were  Samuel  Spring, 
D.U.,  of  Newburyport,  and  John  Thornton  Kirk- 
land,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  president  of  Harvard  College. 

Dr.  West  was  not  only  a  man  of  wonderful 
diligence  in  his  study,  but  was  also  a  man  of 
affairs.  He  exerted  a  marked  influence  over- 
jurists.  On  the  sabbath  he  was  regularly  listened 
to  by  six  judges  of  Massachusetts  courts.  Of 
these  the  most  celebrated  was  Theodore  Sedg- 
wick, whose  personal  intercourse  with  his  pastor 
was  intimate  and  long-continued.  In  1793,  when 
Williams  College  was  incorporated,  Dr.  West 
"  was  named  as  one  of  the  trustees,  and  at  the 
first  meeting  of  the  board  was  elected  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  institution."  He  was  one  of  Dr. 
Samuel  Spring's  chief  counsellors  in  forming  the 
Creed  and  Associate  Statutes  of  Andover  Theo- 
logical Seminary.  He  was  also  a  pioneer  in  the 
work  of  missionary  and  various  charitable  insti- 
tutions. EDWARDS  A.  PARK. 

WESTEN,  Thomas  von,  b.  at  Trondhjem  in 
1682 ;  d.  there  April  9,  1727 ;  occupies  a  promi- 
nent place  in  the  history  of  Protestant  missions, 
on  account  of  his  self-sacrificing  but  very  success- 
ful labor  among  the  Fins  and  Laps  of  the  north- 
ernmost part  of  the  Scandinavian  peninsula.  He 
studied  theology  at  the  university  of  Copenhagen, 
and  was  in  1710  appointed  pastor  of  Wedoen,  in 
the  diocese  of  Trondhjem.  Meanwhile,  the  foul 
Paganism  and  moral  depravity  in  which  the  Fin- 
nish and  Lappish  nomads  of  Northern  Norway 
lived  had  begun  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
government;  and,  the  Collegium  de  promocendo 
cursii  erangelii  having  been  founded  in  1714,  a 
college  for  the  training  of  missionaries  to  the  Fins 
and  Laps  was  immediately  established  at  Trond- 
hjem, and  Westen  was  appointed  its  director  Feb. 
28,  1716.  In  the  same  year  he  made  his  first 
missionary  tour  in  Norland  and  Finmarken;  in 
1/ 18-19  Ins  second,  during  which,  churches  were 
built  in  Tana,  Porsanger,  and  Alten,  and  some 
J'liiinsli  children  were  brought  to  Trondhjem  to 
be  educated  as  missionaries;  and  in  1722  his 
third,  which  alreadv  showed  good  results.  He 
was  completely  master  of  the  language;  trans- 
lated Luther's  Catechism  into  Lappish;  wrote  a 
Orammutica  Lapponica,  a  Specimen  vocabularii 
Lapomct,  a  Lappish  spelling-book,  etc. ;   and  he 


succeeded  in  educating  a  number  of  zealous  and 
devoted  disciples.  See  Hammond  :  Nord.  Mis- 
sionsqeschichte,  Copenhagen,  1787.  HKltzOG. 

WESTERN  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY,  The. 
The  need  of  a  theological  seminary  for  the  West 
had  been  felt  for  several  years  previous  to  the 
action  on  the  subject  taken  by  the  General  Assem- 
bly (O.S.)  in  1825,  which  action  was  as  follows: 
"  It  is  expedient  forthwith  to  establish  a  theologi- 
cal seminary  in  the  West,  to  be  styled  '  The  West- 
ern Theological  Seminary  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  the  United  States.' "  In  1S27  the  loca- 
tion was  fixed  at  Allegheny,  Allegheny  County, 
Pemi.  ;  and  on  Nov.  1G,  1827,  the  seminary  was 
opened,  with  Rev.  Joseph  Stockton  and  Rev. 
Elisha  P.  Swift,  D.D.,  as  instructors.  At  that 
time  "  Alleghenytown,  opposite  Pittsburgh,"  was, 
an  unincorporated  village,  and  »  part  of  Ross 
Township.  As  one  of  the  inducements  to  locat- 
ing the  seminary  at  this  place,  eighteen  acres  of 
"common"  had  been  released  for  the  use  of  the 
institution.  This  grant  included  what  is  now 
known  as  "Monument  Hill;  "  and  on  the  summit 
of  this  hill  the  first  building  was  erected.  This 
building  was  occupied  from  the  spring  of  1831 
until  its  total  destruction  by  fire  on  Jan.  23, 1854. 
The  present  seminary  building,  which  was  dedi- 
cated on  Jan.  10,  1856,  is  delightfully  situated  on 
Ridge  Avenue,  with  Wrest  Park  in  front,  and 
Monument  Hill  in  the  rear.  The  buildings  of  the 
seminary  consist  of  Seminary  Hall,  containing 
chapel,  lecture-rooms,  and  dormitories  ;  Memorial 
Hall,  containing  dormitories,  studies,  and  gymna- 
sium ;  Library  Hall,  fire  proof ;  and  five  profess- 
ors' houses. 

The  government  of  the  seminary  is  vested  in  a 
board  of  directors  and  a  board  of  trustees  ;  the  for- 
mer consisting  of  forty  members  (twenty-eight 
ministers,  and  twelve  ruling  elders),  one-fourth  of 
whom  are  chosen  annually,  the  Board  having  the 
power  to  fill  vacancies,  subject  to  the  veto  of  the 
General  Assembly.  The  Board  of  Directors  have 
power  to  elect,  suspend,  and  remove  professors ; 
such  election  and  removal  being  subject  to  the 
veto  of  the  General  Assembly.  They  superintend 
the  curriculum,  inspect  the  fidelity  of  the  profess- 
ors, and  watch  over  the  conduct  of  the  students. 
The  Board  of  Trustees,  incorporated  by  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  on  March  29, 
1844,  consists  of  thirty  members,  "nine  of  whom 
shall  at  all  times  be  laymen  citizens  of  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania,"  and  to  them  is  committed  the 
management  and  disbursement  of  the  funds  of 
the  institution.  The  internal  jnanageinent  of  the 
seminary  is  devolved  upon  the  professors  as  a 
faculty,  with  the  senior  professor  as  president. 
Each  professor  at  his  inauguration  subscribes  the 
following  pledge:  "In  the  presence  of  God  and 
of  the  directors  of  this  seminary,  I  do  solemnly, 
and  ex  animo,  adopt,  receive,  and  subscribe  the 
Confession  of  Faith  and  Catechisms  of 'the  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  the  United  States  of  America 
as  the  confession  of  my  faith,  or  as  a  summary 
and  just  exhibition  of  that  system  of  doctrine 
and  religious  belief  which  is  contained  in  Holy 
Scripture,  and  therein  revealed  by  God  to  man 
for  his  salvation.  And  I  do  solemnly  ex  anima 
profess  to  receive  the  form  of  government  of  said 
church  as  agreeable  to  the  inspired  oracles.  And 
I  do  solemnly  promise  and  engage  not  to  incul- 
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cate,  teach,  or  insinuate  any  thing-  which  shall 
appear  to  rue  to  contradict  or  contravene,  either 
directly  or  impliedly,  any  tiling  taught  in  the  said 
Confession  of  Faith  or  Catechisms,  nor  to  oppose 
any  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  Presbyterian 
church  government,  while  I  shall  continue  a  pro- 
fessor in  this  seminary." 

There  are  five  professorships,  all  endowed  and 
all  rilled.  The  endowment  of  a  chair  of  elocu- 
tion is  just  about  completed  (18S3).  The  semi- 
nary is  open  to  students  from  all  denominations  of 
Christians.  In  addition  to  tin;  regular  course,  ex- 
tending' over  three  years,  there  is  a  post-graduate 
course,  for  those  who,  from  this  or  any  other  semi- 
nary, wish  to  pursue  advanced  studies.  Nursed 
in  the  lap  of  the  old  synod  of  Pittsburgh,  which, 
as  soon  as  it  was  conscious  of  organic  life,  consti- 
tuted itself  the  Western  .Missionary  Society,  the 
seminary  inherited  the  missionary  spirit.  Her 
sons  are  found  in  all  lands,  and  on  the  roll  of  her 
worthies  are  found  the  names  of  martyrs.  The 
whole  number  of  alumni  is  1,415.  It  will  not  be 
deemed  invidious  to  place  at  the  head  of  the 
numerous  patrons  of  the  seminary  the  late  Rev. 
Charles  C.  Beatty,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  anil  James  Laugh- 
lin,  Esq.,  recently  deceased.  The  gifts  of  Dr. 
Beatty  exceeded  two  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

The  spirit  and  policy  of  the  seminary  are  ad- 
mirablv  expressed  in  the  fundamental  principle 
which  was  incorporated  by  its  founders  in  the 
"  plan  :  "  "  That  learning  without  religion  in  min- 
isters of  the  gospel  will  prove  injurious  to  the 
church,  and  religion  without  learning  will  leave 
the  ministry  exposed  to  the  impositions  of  design- 
ing men,  and  insufficient  in  a  high  degree  for  the 
great  purposes  of  the  gospel  ministry."  This  is 
the  principle  on  which  the  seminary  has  been 
conducted.  The  combination  of  learning  and 
piety,  of  erudition  and  earnestness,  of  intellectual 
discipline  and  practical  efficiency,  is  the  standard 
which  has  been  set  up.  The  measure  of  success 
which  has  been  achieved  in  this  line  the  semi- 
nary claims  as  one  of  its  distinctive  character- 
istics. «•  J-  WILSON. 

WESTMINSTER  ABBEY.  This  famous  pile, 
at  once  cathedral  and  walhalla,  is  upon  the  site 
of  a  Saxon  church,  within  the  so-called  "Thorney 
Isle,"  built  under  King  Sebert  in  the  seventh  cen- 
tury. Long  before  the  Norman  Conquest  (eleventh 
century),  it  was  connected  with  a  Benedictine  mon- 
astery called  the  "  Western,"  in  contradistinction 
to  St.  Paul's,  which  was  east.  Hence  the  name 
"  Westminster  '  given  to  the  church  subsequently 
built  upon  tins 'site  by  Edward  the  Confessor 
(1055-63),  who,  though  a  Saxon,  employed  the 
Norman  style  of  architecture.  All  that  is  now 
left  of  Edward's  buildings  are  a  few  traces  about 
the  choir  and  the  substructure  of  the  dormitory, 
and  on  the  south  end  of  the  abbey  the  Pyx  house, 
or  chapel  of  the  Pyx,  in  which  the  sacred  vessel 
containing  the  eucharistic  elements  was  kept. 
Henry  III.  (1 J 16-72)  is  the  great  name  connected 
with  the  early  building  of  the  abbey.  He  rebuilt 
the  abbey  chiirch  in  the  Early-English  style,  and 
the  present  transepts  and  choir  are  his ;  but  the 
greater  part  of  the  present  building  dates  from  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries.  Henry  VII. 's 
Chapel,  in  Late  Perpendicular,  is  one  of  the  most 
admired  portions  of  the  abbey.  The  most  fre- 
quented is  the  "  Poets'  Corner,"  where  lie  buried 


Chaucer  and  Spenser,  and  where  are  the  monu- 
ments to  Shakspeare  and  Milton.  The  abbey 
as  it  now  stands  is  in  the  form  of  a  Latin  cross, 
511  feet  long  by  l'o;j  feet  wide  across  the  tran- 
septs. The  nave  and  aisles  are  74  feet  wide,  the 
choir  ;)H  feet,  and  Henry  VII. 's  Chapel  70  feet. 

The  abbey  passed  from  the  government  of  an 
abbot  to  that  of  a  dean  when  the  monasteries 
were  dissolved.  For  a  short  time  there  was  a 
bishopric  of  Westminster.  Under  Mary  the 
abbacy  was  restored,  but  under  Elizabeth  the 
present  government  by  dean  and  chapter  was 
established.  In  the  abbey  many  important  reli- 
gious events  have  taken  place.  There  met  the 
bishops  under  Elizabeth  ;  there,  on  one  occasion, 
the  Houses  of  Parliament,  under  Charles  I.,  to 
hear  a  speech  from  Laud.  In  the  Jerusalem 
Chamber  (see  art.)  met  the  Assembly  of  Divines 
during  the  Civil  War  and  the  Commonwealth. 

The  present  objects  of  interest  are  mainly  the 
tombs  of  royal  families  and  the  tombs  and  tab- 
lets of  illustrious  men  in  all  walks  of  life ;  but, 
as  was  to  have  been  expected,  a  memorial  in  the 
abbey  has  been  accorded  to  many  whose  fame 
was  interred  with  their  bones.  See  Dean  Stan- 
ley's brilliant  Memnr'uils  of  Westminster  Abbey, 
London,  18G7;  5th  ed.,  18S2. 

WESTMINSTER  ASSEMBLY  (1643-52),  a 
synod  of  Calvinistic  and  Puritan  divines,  which 
produced  the  doctrinal  and  disciplinary  stand- 
ards of  the  British  and  American  Presbyterian 
churches.  It  occupies  the  first  place  of  all  synods 
held  in  the  Reformed  churches,  not  excepting  even 
that  of  Dort,  although  this  was  of  more  impor- 
tance for  the  Continent.  It  grew  out  of  that  great 
movement  in  English  church  history  which  began 
with  the  rising  of  the  Scotch  nation  against  the 
semi-Popish  tyranny  of  Charles  I.  and  Archbishop 
Laud,  rolled  like  an  avalanche  all  over  England, 
cemented  both  nations  in  the  "  Solemn  League 
and  Covenant "  (1643),  and  resulted  in  the  tem- 
porary overthrow  of  the  Stuart  dynasty  and  epis- 
copacy and  the  short  but  brilliant  reign  of  Puri- 
tanism under  Cromwell.  The  assembly  was  called 
together  by  the  Long  Parliament  (which  lasted 
from  1640  to  1652),  to  form,  on  a  Calvinistic  and 
Puritan  basis,  a  complete  creed,  and  a  system  of 
church  polity  and  worship  for  the  three  united 
kingdoms  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.1 
It  consisted  of  a  hundred  and  twenty-one  English 
clergymen  (nearly  all  of  them  in  episcopal  orders, 
but  of  puritanic  tendencies),  five  Scotch  commis- 
sioners, and  thirty  lay  assessors,  of  whom  ten 
were  peers,  and  twenty  commoners.  The  mem- 
bers were  all  appointed  by  Parliament.  The  most 
distinguished  were  Lightfoot  (the  great  rabbini- 


i  The  Assembly  was  directed  to  meet  "at  Westminster,  in 
the  chappell  called  King  Henry  the  Seventh's  Chappell  on 
the  first  day  of  July,  in  the  year  of  out  Lord,  Hvlo  ...  to 
ennferre  and  treat  amongst  themselves  of  such  matters  and 
toiiohin"  and  concerning  the  liturgy,  discipline  and  govern- 
ment of  the  Church  of  England,  or  the  vindicating  and  clearing 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  same  from  all  false  aspersions  and  mis- 
constructions, as  shall  be  proposed  unto  them  by  bull,  or  either 
of  the  said  houses  of  Parliament,  and  no  other,  and  to  deliver 
their  opinion  and  advices  of  or  touching  the  matters  aforesaid, 
as  shall  be  most  agreeable  to  the  Word  of  God,  to  both  or 
'either  of  the  said  houses,  from  time  to  time,  in  such  a  manner 
or  sort  as  by  both  or  either  of  said  houses  of  Parliament  shall 
be  'required,  and  at  the  same  time  not  to  divulge  by  printing, 
writin"  or  otherwise,  without  the  consent  of  both  or  either 
house °of  Parliament.  And  be  it  further  ordained  by  the 
authority  aforesaid,  that  William  Twissc,  D.D.,  shall  sit  in 
the  chairc  as  prolocutor  of  the  said  Assembly." 
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cal  scholar),  Selden  ("  antiquariorum  coryjihaw"), 
Twisse,  Herle,  \Yhite,  Burgess,  Calamy,  Coleman, 
Seaman,  Gataker,  Marshall,  Palmer,  Caryl,  Good- 
win, Tuckney,  Henderson,  Gillespie,  Gouge,  Ruth- 
erford, Baillie.  The  celebrated  Archbishop  Ussher 
was  appointed  a  member,  but  never  attended. 
The  assembly  was  not  a  legislative,  but  only  an 
advisory  body,  like  the  Anglican  convocations ; 
and  its  decisions  were  subject  to  the  ratification 
of  Parliament,  which  claimed  Erastian  control 
over  ecclesiastical  affairs.  The  bishops  never  ac- 
knowledged it,  and  the  king  prohibited  it  under 
severe  penalties. 

The  assembly  was  solemnly  opened  July  1, 
1043,  in  Westminster  Abbey,  before  the  two 
Douses  of  Parliament,  by  a  sermon  of  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Twisse,  and  was  organized  in  the  chapel  of 
Henry  VII.  ;  from  which  it  afterwards  moved  to 
more  comfortable  quarters,  —  the  famous  Jerusa- 
lem Chamber  (originally  the  abbot's  parlor),  in  the 
deanery  of  Westminster.  It  held  daily  sessions 
from  nine  to  two,  except  Saturday  and  Sunday. 
Once  a  month  it  met  with  Parliament  in  public 
humiliation  and  prayer  At  first  the  divines 
undertook  the  revision  of  the  Thirty-nine  Arti- 
cles of  the  Church  of  England,  but  abandoned  it 
after  reaching  the  fifteenth  article ;  and  after- 
wards they  framed  a  new  confession  of  faith  (see 
below),  together  with  a  directory  of  government 
and  worship.  The  doctrinal  debates  recently 
published  by  Professor  Mitchell  reveal  a  differ- 
ence between  a  milder  and  stricter  school  of  Cal- 
vinism. The  Westminster  Confession  may  be 
called  a  compromise  between  them.  The  subject 
of  church  government  called  forth  long  and  ear- 
nest debates.  Twisse,  Gataker,  Palmer,  Temple, 
and  several  other  learned  members,  inclined  to 
what  was  called  primitive  episcopacy,  or  pres- 
byterianism  with  superintendents.  The  Scotch 
commissioners,  and  the  Puritans  of  the  school  of 
Cartwright,  contended  for  a  jure  divino,  or  high- 
church  presbyterianism  pure  and  simple,  but  had 
to  consent  to  the  compromise  phrase  "  lawful,  and 
agreeable  to  the  word  of  God,"  instead  of  "ex- 
pressly instituted  or  commanded."  Besides  these 
two  leading  parties,  there  was  a  small  fraction  of 
Independents  who  had  strong  political  influence 
(Cromwell  being  on  their  side),  and  advocated  a 
limited  degree  of  toleration.  On  the  subject  of 
public  worship  there  was  substantial  harmony. 
After  completing  its  doctrinal  and  disciplinary 
standards  (Ids),  the  assembly  became  an  ex- 
ecutive body,  engaged  chiefly  in  examination  of 
candidates,  and  rapidly  lost  its  authority  and 
importance.  The  eleven  hundred  and  sixty-third 
session  was  held  Feb.  22,  1018;  the  last,  in  March 
25,  Hi.32.  The  assembly  was  not  formally  dis- 
solved ;  but,  as  Fuller  says,  "  it  dwindled  by  de- 
grees," and  "  vanished  with  the  Parliament  " 
which  called  it  into  existence. 

Principal  Baillie,  the  chief  of  the  commission- 
ers^ of  Scotland,  gives  the  following  graphic  de- 
scription of  the  assembly  :  — 

"The  like  of  that  Assemblv  I  did  never  see,  and 
as  we  hear  say,  the  like  was  never  in  England, 
nor  anywhere  is  shortly  like  to  I.e.  They  did  sit  in 
Henry  the  A  II. 's  chapel,  in  the  place  ot  the  convoca- 
tion; but  since  the  weather  grew  cold,  they  did  go 
n.  Jerusalem  chamber,  a  fair  room  in  the  abbey  of 
\\  estimnster,  about  the  bounds  of  the  college  lore- 
hall,  but  wider.    At  the  one  end,  nearest  the  door 


and  both  sides,  are  stages  of  seats  as  in  the  new 
assembly-house  at  Edinburgh,  but  not  so  high;  for 
there  will  be  room  but  for  five  or  six  score.  At  the 
upmost  end  there  is  a  chair  set  on  a  frame,  a  foot 
from  the  earth,  for  the  Mr.  Prolocutor,  Dr.  Twisse. 
Before  it  on  the  ground  stand  two  chairs  for  the  two 
Mr.  Assessors,  Dr.  Burgess  and  Mr.  White.  Before 
these  two  chairs,  through  the  length  of  the  room, 
stands  a  table  at  which  sit  the  two  scribes,  Mr.  By- 
field  and  Mr.  Roborough.  The  house  is  all  well  hung, 
and  has  a  good  tire,  which  is  some  daintise  at  London. 
Foranent  the  table,  upon  the  prolocutor's  right  hand, 
there  are  three  or  four  ranks  of  forms.  On  the  lowest 
we  five  do  sit.  Upon  the  other,  at  our  hacks,  the 
members  of  Parliament  deputed  to  the  Assembly. 
On  the  forms  foranent  us,  on  the  prolocutor's  left 
hand,  going  from  the  upper  end  of  the  house  to  the 
chimney,  and  at  the  other  end  of  the  house,  and  back- 
side of  the  table,  till  it  come  about  to  our  seats,  are 
four  or  five  stages  of  forms,  whereupon  their  divines 
sit  as  they  please;  albeit  commonly  they  keep  the 
same  place.  From  the  chimney  to  the  door  there  are 
no  seats,  but  a  void  for  passage.  The  lords  of  Par- 
liament use  to  sit  on  chairs,  in  that  void,  about  the 
fire.  We  meet  every  day  of  the  week  but  Saturday. 
We  sit  commonly  from  nine  to  one  or  two  afternoon. 
.  .  .  Ordinarily,  there  will  be  present  above  three- 
score of  their  divines.  These  are  divided  into  three 
committees;  in  one  whereof  every  man  is  a  member. 
No  man  is  excluded  who  pleases  to  come  to  any  of 
the  three.  Every  committee,  as  the  Parliament  gives 
order  in  writing  to  take  any  purpose  into  considera- 
tion, takes  a  portion,  and  in  their  afternoon  meeting 
prepares  matters  for  the  Assembly,  sets  down  their 
mind  in  distinct  propositions,  hacks  their  proposi- 
tions with  texts  of  Scripture.  After  the  prayer,  Mr. 
Byfield,  the  scribe,  reads  the  proposition  and  Scrip- 
tures, whereupon  the  Assembly  debates  in  a  most 
grave  and  orderly  way.  No  man  is  called  up  to 
speak;  but  who  stands  up  of  his  own  accord,  he 
speaks,  so  long  as  he  will,  without  interruption. 
.  .  .  They  harangue  long  and  very  learnedly.  They 
study  the  questions  well  beforehand,  and  prepare 
their  speeches,  but  withal  the  men  are  exceedingly 
prompt  and  well-spoken.  I  do  marvel  at  the  very 
accurate  and  extemporal  replies  that  many  of  them 
usually  make." 

The  estimates  of  the  assembly  differ  widely  ac- 
cording to  the  denominational  stand-point  of  the 
writer,  but  all  must  agree  as  to  its  importance 
and  influence.  Milton  at  first  praised  it  highly; 
but,  when  it  condemned  his  unfortunate  book  on 
Divorce  he  spoke  of  it  and  of  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment with  vindictive  scorn.  Clarendon  dispar- 
aged it  in  his  History  of  the  Rebellion.  Baxter, 
who,  from  his  familiarity  with  the  leading  mem- 
bers, was  more  competent  to  judge  than  either, 
thought  that  the  synod  compared  favorably  with 
any  since  the  days  of  the  apostles,  and  called  its 
members  "men  of  eminent  learning,  godliness, 
ministerial  abilities,  and  fidelity."  Stoughton 
(an  Independent)  gives  the  Westminster  divines 
credit  for  "learning  —  scriptural,  patristic,  scho- 
lastic, and  modern  —  enough  and  to  spare,  all 
solid,  substantial,  and  ready  for  use.'  A  German 
historian,  Gen.  Yon  Rudloff,  judges  that  "  a  more 
zealous,  intelligent,  and  learned  body  of  divines 
seldom,  if  ever,  met  in  Christendom."  Dr.  Briggs 
closes  his  article  on  the  Westminster  Assembly 
with  this  strong  commendation  :  — 

"Looking  at  the  Westminster  Assembly  as  a 
whole,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  there  never  was  a  body 
of  divines  who  labored  more  conscientiously,  care- 
fully, and  faithfully,  and  produced  more  important 
documents,  or  a  richer  theological  literature,  than 
that  remarkably  learned,  able,  and  pious  body,  who 
sat  for  so  many  trying  years  in  the  Jerusalem  Cham- 
ber of  Westminster  Abbey." 
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On  the  Continent  it  is  little  known ; J  but, 
among  all  the  Presbyterian  churches  of  Great 
Britain  ami  the  1'nited  States,  its  history  is  a 
familiar  household  word.  It  attempted  too  much, 
and  went  on  the  assumption  of  one  national 
church,  that  should  embrace  all  Englishmen, 
Scotchmen,  and  Irishmen,  and  be  subject  to  one 
creed  and  one  polity-  Rut  this  was  the  error  of 
the  age,  in  which  Episcopalians  shared  alike  with 
the  Puritans.  Roth  were  equally  intolerant,  and 
expelled  all  nonconformists  from  their  livings. 
The  Independents  and  Paptists  were  somewhat 
in  advance;  but  even  their  idea  of  toleration  ex- 
cluded the  Prelatists,  Roman  Catholics,  (Quakers, 
and  Unitarians.  It  was  only  after  a  long  .series 
of  persecutions  and  failures,  that  the  idea  of  reli- 
gious freedom  took  firm  mot  in  English  soil.  But 
while  the  Westminster  Assembly  and  the  Long- 
Parliament  failed,  as  far  as  England  and  Ireland 
are  concerned,  and  were  succeeded  by  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Stuart  dynasty  and  episcopacy,  the 
doctrinal  and  disciplinary  standards  of  the  assem- 
bly have  retained  their  vitality  in  Scotland  and 
North  America  to  this  day.  (See  Westminster 
Standards.) 

Lit.  —  Sources.  The  official  manuscript  records 
of  the  Westminster  Assembly,  from  1643  to  1652, 
were  long  supposed  to  have  perished  in  the  Lon- 
don fire  of  1666,  but  were  recently  discovered  in 
Dr.  Williams's  library  in  London,  in  3  vols,  folio, 
and  were  edited  in  part  by  Professor  Alexander 
F.  Mitchell  of  St.  Andrews,  and  Rev.  John 
Struthers,  under  the  title  Minutes  of  (he  Sessions 
of  (he  Westminster  Assembly  of  Divines,  Edinburgh, 
1874.  This  volume  contains  the  doctrinal  de- 
bates; the  Minutes  containing  the  debates  on 
church  government  and  discipline  are  not  yet 
published.  Lightkoot  :  Journal  of  the  Proceed- 
ings i  f  the  Assembly  of  Divines  (from  July  1,  1643, 
to  Dec.  31,  1044;  see  his  Works,  edited  by  Pit- 
man, London,  1824,  vol.  xiii.)  ;  George  Gilles- 
pie :  Notes  of  the  Debates  and  Proceedings  of  the 
Assembly  of  Divines  and  other  Commissioners  at 
Westminster  (from  Feb.  2,  1644,  to  Jan.  3,  1045), 
published  in  vol.  ii.  of  Presbyterian  Armory,  edited 
by  D.  Meek,  Edinburgh,  1844;  Journals  of  the 
House  of  Lords  and  of  the  House  of  Commons  from 
1643  (o'l 649,  London;  Robert  Baillie:  Letters 
and  Journals,  edited  from  the  Authors  Manuscripts 
by  D.  Lain//,  Edinburgh,  1841-12,  3  vols.  (vols. 
ii.  and  iii./.  — Modern  works  on  the  Westminster 
Assembly.  James  Reik:  Memoirs  of  the  West- 
minster Dicmes,  Paisley  (Scotland),  1811  and  is  15, 
2  vols. ;  llETHEitiXG-KiN  :  History  of  the  West- 
minster Assembly  of  Divines,  Edinburgh,  1*13,  4th 
ed.  (revised),  1878;  Gen.  Vox  Ri  dloek  :  Die 
Westminster  Synode,  in  Niedner's  Zeitschrift  Jur 
hist.  Theol.  for  1850,  pp.  238-2116  (the  best  ac- 
count in  German);  Mitchell;  The  Westminster 
Assembly:  Its  History  and  Standards,  London, 
1883;  Sghaff:  Creeds  of  Christendom  (3d  ed., 
1881),  vol.  i.,  pp.  725-811;  Bp.iggs  :  Documentary 
History  of  the  Westminster  Assembly,  in  Presbyte- 
rian Review,  New  York,  1880,  pp.  127-164.  See 
also  Dr.  Briggs's  biographical  sketches  of  Arrow- 
smith,  Burgess,  Bvricld,  Calamy,  Ilerle,  Marshall, 
Palmer,  and  other  leading  Westminster  divines,  in 


this  Encyclopaedia.  The  largest  collection  of  works 
relating  to  the  Westminster  Assembly,  including 
the  sermons  preached  by  its  members  before  Par- 
liament, is  in  the  library  of  the  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  New  York. — "Works  in  which 
the  Westminster  Assembly  is  incidentally  men- 
tioned. Wood  :  Athena1  ( Ixonicitses  ,  Neal  :  His- 
tory of  the  Puritans,  Marsden:  Early  and  Later 
Puritans.  StocgiitON:  History  of  Religion  in  Eng- 
land (rev.  ed.,  bond.,  1881,  vol.  i.,  The  Church  of  the 
Civil  I ['<//•.*);  Stanley:  Memorials  of  Westminster 
Abbey;  Masson:  Life  of  Milton,  McCrie:  Annals 
of  Enylish  Presbytery.  PHILIP  SCHAFF. 

WESTMINSTER  STANDARDS.  The  West- 
minster Assembly  of  Divines  (see  preceding  arti- 
cle) produced  a  complete  set  of  church  books, 
relating  to  doctrine,  discipline,  and  worship. 
They  were  subjected  to  the  Long  Parliament, 
which  ratified  them  with  certain  changes.  With 
the  Restoration  of  the  Stuarts  they  were  set  aside 
in  England,  but  retained  in  Presbyterian  Scot- 
land, and  in  all  the  Anglo-American  Presbyterian 
churches.  The  doctrinal  standards  were  also 
acknowledged,  with  some  modifications,  by  the 
Independents,  or  Congregationalists,  in  England 
and  New  England. 

I.  The  Doctrinal  Standards.  1.  The  West- 
minster Confession  of  Faith. — It  was  completed 
Dec.  4,  1646,  provided  with  the  Scripture  passages 
(by  order  of  Parliament,  which  had  six  hundred 
copies  printed),  approved  in  full  by  the  Church 
of  Scotland  in  1647,  and,  with  a  few  changes,  by 
the  Long  Parliament  in  1648,  under  the  title  of 
Articles  of  Religion,  omitting  chaps,  xxx.  and 
xxxi.  and  parts' of  chaps,  xx.  and  xxiv.  But  in 
spite  of  Parliament  the  Confession  continues  to 
be  printed  in  Great  Britain  in  the  form  in  which 
it  left  the  Assembly,  and  was  adopted  by  the 
Church  of  Scotland.  Its  original  title  is,  The 
Humble  Advice  of  (he  Assembly  of  Divines  now,  by 
Authority  of  Parliament,  sitting  at  Westminster,  con- 
ceruiru/  a  Confession  of  Faith,  with  the  Quotations 
and  Texts  of  Scripture  annexed.  Presented  by  (hem 
lately  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament.  (See  the  fac- 
simile in  Schaffs  Creeds,  iii.  598.)  It  consists  oi 
thirty-three  chapters  beginning  with  the  doctrine 
of  the  Bible  as  the  only  rule  of  faith  and  practice, 
and  ending  with  the  last  judgment.  It  is  the 
clearest,  strongest,  most  logical,  and  most  careful 
symbolical  statement  of  the  Calvinistic  scheme  oi 
Christian  doctrine.  (See  Calvinism.)  It  is  based 
upon  a  thorough  study  of  the  Scriptures,  the  Con- 
tinental Reformed  theology,  the  earlier  English 
and  Scotch  Confessions,  but  more  particularly  (as 
Dr.  Mitchell  has  shown)  upon  the  Irish  Articles 
which  were  probably  drawn  up  by  Archbishor 
Ussher,  1615,  and  form  the  connecting  link  be 
tween  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  and  the  West- 
minster Confession.  Several  sections,  espeeiall) 
on  the  Holy  Scriptures,  the  Holy  Trinity,  thi 
Divine  H-crees,  the  Fall,  the  Perseverance  o 
Saints,  and  the  Civil  Magistrate,  are  almost  ver 
batim  derived  from  these  Articles,  which  had  beei 
set  aside  by  Archbishop  Laud.  (See  Mitchell:  Th 
Westminster  Confession,  1867, 
the  Minutes,   Sehaff  :   Creeds, 


and  Introduction  d 

i.  762  sqq.,  and  iii 

where  the  Irish  Articles  are  given  ii 


i  Niedncr,  Hase,  Kurtz,  and  even  Gieeeler,  ignore  it  com- 
pletely in  their  church  histories. 


t;  26  sqq. 

full.) 

i      The  United  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotlanc 
!  has  recently  adopted  an  explanatory  supplement 
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or  "Declaratory  Act"  (May,  1879)  which  "sets 
forth  more  fully  and  clearly  "  some  doctrines  of 
Holy  Scripture,  among  which  are  the  following 
important  modifications  of  the  Westminster  state- 
ments :  — 

(1)  "That  in  regard  to  the  doctrine  of  redemption 
as  taught  in  the  Standards,  and  in  consistency  there- 
with, tin;  love  of  God  to  all  mankind,  his  gift  of  his 
Son  to  be  the  propitiation  for  the  sins  of  the  world, 
and  the  free  offer  of  salvation  to  men  without  dis- 
tinction, on  the  ground  of  Christ's  perfect  sacrifice, 
are  matters  which  have  been  and  continue  to  be 
regarded  by  this  church  as  vital  in  the  system  of 
gospel  truth,  and  to  which  due  prominence  ought 
ever  to  be  given. 

(2)  "That  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  decrees,  in- 
cluding the  doctrine  of  election  to  eternal  life,  is 
held  in  connection  and  harmony  with  the  truth  that 
God  is  not  willing  that  any  should  perish,  but  that 
all  should  come  to  repentance,  and  that  he  has  pro- 
vided a  salvation  sufficient  for  all,  adapted  to  all, 
and  offered  to  all  in  the  gospel;  and  also  with  the 
responsibility  of  every  man  for  his  dealing  with 
the  free  and  unrestricted  offer  of  eternal  life. 

(3)  "That  the  doctrine  of  man's  total  deimtvity, 
and  of  his  loss  of  '  all  ability  of  will  to  any  spiritual 
good  accompanying  salvation,'  is  not  held  as  imply- 
ing such  a  condition  of  man's  nature  as  would  affect 
his  responsibility  under  the  law  of  God  and  the  gos- 
pel of  Christ,  or  that  he  does  not  experience  the 
strivings  and  restraining  influences  of  the  Spirit  of 
God,  or  that  he  cannot  perform  actions  in  any  sense 
good;  although  actions  which  do  not  spring  from  a 
renewed  heart  are  not  spiritually  good  or  holy, — 
such  as  accompany  salvation. 

(4)  "That  while  none  are  saved  except  through 
the  mediation  of  Christ  and  by  the  grace  of  His  Holy 
Spirit  who  worketh  when  and  where  and  how  it 
pleaseth  him;  while  the  duty  of  sending  the  gospel 
to  the  heathen,  who  are  sunk  in  ignorance,  sin,  and 
misery,  is  clear  and  imperative;  and  while  the  out- 
ward and  ordinary  means  of  salvation  for  those  capa- 
ble of  being  called  by  the  "Word  are  the  ordinances 
of  the  gospel,  —  in  accepting  the  Standards,  it  is  not 
required  to  be  held  that  any  who  die  in  infancy  are 
lost,  or  that  God  may  not  extend  his  grace  to  any 
who  are  without  the  pale  of  ordinary  means,  as  it 
may  seem  good  in  his  sight. 

(5)  "That  in  regard  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Civil 
Mar/isti-ate,  and  his  authority  and  duty  in  the  sphere 
of  religion  as  taught  in  the  Standards,  this  church 
holds  that  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  the  only  King 
and  Head  of  the  church,  and  '  Head  over  all  things 
to  the  church,  which  is  his  body;'  disapproves  of 
all  compulsory  or  persecuting  and  intolerant  princi- 
ples in  religion;  and  declares,  as  hitherto,  that  she 
does  not  require  approval  of  any  thing  in  her  Stand- 
ards that  teaches,  or  may  be  supposed  to  teach,  such 
principles." 

The  American  Presbyterian  churches  adopted 
the  "Westminster  Confession  and  Catechisms  at 
first  without  alteration,  but  with  a  liberal  con- 
struction, "  as  being,  in  all  the  essential  and 
necessary  articles,  good  forms  of  sound  words 
and  systems  of  Christian  doctrine "  (Synod  of 
Philadelphia,  Sept.  19,  1729).  After  the  Revo- 
lutionary War,  however,  it  became  necessary  to 
change  the  articles  on  church  polity,  and  to  adapt 
them  to  the  voluntary  system  and  the  separation 
of  Church  and  State.  Such  changes  were  made 
in  chaps,  xx.,  xxiii.  3.  xxxi,  1  and  2,  and  adopted 
in  the  Synod  of  Philadelphia,  May  29, 1788.  (See 
the  changes  in  Schaff's  Creeds,  i.  806  sqq.)  The 
Protestant-Episcopal  Church  had  to  make  similar 
alterations  in  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the 
Church  of  England  ;  for  all  the  creeds  of  the  six- 
teenth century  imply  the  union  of  Church  and 
State,  and  the  duty  of  the  civil  magistrate  to 
support  religion,  anil  to  punish  heresy. 


The  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church  in  1813 
made  some  doctrinal  changes  by  modifying  the 
statement  on  predestination  in  chap.  iii.  (See 
Schaff's  Creeds,  iii.  771.)  The  same  body  has 
subjected  its  modified  confession  to  another  revis- 
ion in  1883.  The  Cumberland  Presbyterians 
reject  unconditional  election,  but  hold  to  the  per- 
severance of  saints.  (See  Cumberland  Pres- 
byterians.) 

2.  The  Westminster  Catechisms.  —  These  are  two, 
— a  large  Catechism,  for  ministers,  to  be  explained 
from  the  pulpit  according  to  the  custom  then  pre- 
vailing in  the  Reformed  churches  on  the  Conti- 
nent ;  and  a  short  Catechism,  for  the  instruction 
of  children.  Both  were  prepared  simultaneously 
with  the  Confession  (the  large  one  first),  presented 
to  Parliament  for  examination  and  approval  in 
the  autumn  of  1647,  printed  under  the  title  The 
Humble  Advice  of  the  Assembly  of  Divines  now  by 
authority  of  Parliament  sitting  at  Westminster,  con- 
cerning a  Larger  (Shorter)  Catechism,  etc.  Parlia- 
ment approved  the  books,  with  slight  exceptions, 
Sept.  15,  1648;  the  Scotch  Kirk  adopted  them 
July  20  and  28,  1648,  and  again  (after  a  tempo- 
rary repeal  under  Charles  II.)  in  1690.  Tuckney 
had  the  chief  share  in  framing  the  Larger  Cate- 
chism, and  Wallis  the  mathematician,  in  giving 
the  Shorter  Catechism  its  severely  logical  finish. 
The  story  about  Gillespie's  prayer  suggesting  the 
definition  of  God  is  doubtful.  Both  Catechisms 
contain  an  exposition  of  the  Ten  Commandments 
and  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  an  independent  state- 
ment of  the  Christian  system  of  doctrine  after 
the  Calvinistic  type.  The  Apostles'  Creed  is  not, 
as  in  other  Catechisms,  made  the  basis  of  the 
doctrinal  expositions,  but  appended  "because  it 
is  a  brief  sum  of  the  Christian  faith,  agreeable 
to  the  word  of  God,  and  anciently  received  in 
the  churches  of  Christ." 

The  Shorter  Catechism  is,  next  to  Luther's 
Small  Catechism  and  the  Heidelberg  Catechism, 
the  most  extensively-used  catechism  in  Protestant 
Christendom.  It  exceeds  all  other  Catechisms  by 
the  terse  brevity  and  precision  of  the  questions 
and  answers,  and  differs  from  most  by  the  follow- 
ing peculiarities:  (1)  It  embodies  the  question  in 
the  answer,  so  as  to  make  this  a  complete  propo- 
sition or  statement ;  (2)  It  substitutes  a  new  and 
logical  order  of  topics  for  the  old  historic  order 
of  the  Apostles'  Creed ;  (3)  It  deals  in  dogmas 
rather  than  facts,  and  addresses  the  intellect 
rather  than  the  heart ;  (4)  It  puts  the  questions 
in  an  impersonal  form,  instead  of  addressing  the 
learner  directly ;  (5)  To  this  may  be  added  the 
theological  and  logical  character  of  the  answers. 
It  admirably  suits  the  Scotch  and  Anglo-American 
mind.  The  first  questions  of  the  typical  Catechisms 
are  very  characteristic.  The  Longer  Catechism  of 
the  Orthodox  Eastern  Church  begins,  "  What  is 
an  orthodox  Catechism?"  the  Anglican  Cate- 
chism, "What  is  your  name?"  Luther's  Small 
Catechism,  "What  means  the  First  Command- 
ment ?  "  the  Heidelberg  Catechism,  "  "What  is  thy 
only  comfort  in  life  and  in  death?"  the  West- 
minster Shorter  Catechism,  "  What  is  the  chief 
end  of  man?  " 

On  the  doctrinal  standards  of  the  Westminster 
Assembly,  see  Expositions  of  the  Confession  by 
Dickson  (Edinb.,  1684),  Shaw  (Edinb.,  1845), 
A.  A.  Hodge  (Phila.,  1869,  etc.);  Expositions  of 
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the  Catechisms  by  Vixcent,  Watson,  Flavel, 
Fisiiki:,  Willison,  Brown,  Maii:,  Gi:een,  and 
many  others;  Alexander  Tayi.ok  Innes:  The 
Law  of  Creeds  in  Scotland,  Edinburgh,  1807; 
Alexinher  F.  Mitchell  (of  St.  A udrew's)  ; 
The  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith,  Edinburgh, 
3d  eel.,  1*07  (eomp.  also  Hie  valuable  Iutroduc- 
tion  to  his  edition  of  the  Minutes,  Edinburgh, 
1SV4);  Sciiaii  :  Creeds  of  Christendom,  i.  7s:; 
sqq.  and  iii.  51)7  sqq.  ;  the  editions  of  the  Con- 
fession and  the  Catechisms  published  by  the 
Scotch  Presbyterian  Assemblies  and  the  Presby- 
terian Board  in  Philadelphia.  Xiemeyer  pub- 
lished a  Latin  translation  as  an  appendix-  to  his 
collection  of  the  Reformed  Confessions,  1.S40. 

II.  The  Directory  ok  Public  "Worship.  — 
This  was  prepared  during  1014,  sanctioned  by  the 
English  Parliament  Jan.  3,  1015,  approved  by 
the  Scotch  A.-.senibly  and  Parliament  in  February, 
1645,  and  published  in  the  same  year  in  London 
and  Edinburgh.  It  was  intended  to  be  a  substi- 
tute for  the  Anglican  Book  of  Common  Prayer; 
but,  instead  of  prescribing  liturgical  forms,  it 
gives  minute  directions  and  suggestions  to  the 
minister  how  to  conduct  public  worship. 

III.  The  Directory  for  Church  Govern- 
ment axd  Discipline. — This  sets  forth  the 
principles  of  Prebyterian  church  polity,  on  which 
see  the  art.  Presbyterianism  and  the  literature 
there  given.  The  debates  of  the  Assembly  on 
church  government  will  probably  be  published 
soon  by  Professor  Mitchell,  from  the  Minutes  in 
Dr.  Williams's  library.  PHILIP  schaff. 

WESTPHAL,  Joachim,  b.  in  Hamburg  in  1510 
or  1511;  d.  there  Jan.  16,  1574.  He  studied 
theology  at  Wittenberg,  under  Luther  and  Me- 
lanchthon ;  visited,  also,  the  universities  of  Jena, 
Erfurt,  Marburg,  Heidelberg,  Strassburg,  and 
Basel;  and  was  appointed  preacher  at  the  Church 
of  St.  Catherine,  in  his  native  city,  in  1541,  and 
superintendent  in  1571.  He  began  his  polemical 
activity  by  partaking  in  the  controversy  occa- 
sioned by  the  Leipzig  Interim ;  and  siding  with 
Flacius,  and  attacking  Melanchthon,  he  wrote 
two  pamphlets  on  the  question  of  true  and  false 
adiaphora,  —  Ilistoria  vituli  aurei  Aaronis,  etc. 
(Magdeburg,  1519),  and  Explicatio  generalis,  etc. 
(Hamburg,  1550).  But  his  great  controversial 
exploit  was  the  contest  he  raised  between  the 
Swiss  and  the  German  Reformers  concerning  the 
Lord's  Supper,  and  which  produced  much  dis- 
turbance and  much  misery  in  the  Protestant 
Church.  He  opened  the  attack,  when  Peter  Mar- 
tyr's Oxford  Lectures  on  the  Lord's  Supper  were 
published  in  1552,  with  his  Forroi/o  o/iimonuin  tie 
Caina  Domini  (Magdeburg,  1552),  in  which  he 
exhorted  all  true  Lutheran  theologians  to  come 
forward  and  give  battle.  But  the  Lutheran  theo- 
logians were  too  much  occupied  at  that  moment 
with  controversies  of  their  own,  and  the  Reformed 
theologians  took  no  notice  of  the  book.  Once 
more  Westphal  made  an  attack  (Recta  fides  tic 
Coma  Domini,  etc.,  Magdeburg,  1553),  but  with 
no  better  success.  Then  an  event  of  practical 
consequence  came  to  his  aid.  John  a  Lasco  and 
the  Reformed  Congregation  of  foreigners  m  Lon- 
don were  expelled  by  the  Bloody  Mary;  and  the 
various  Lutheran  communities  in  which  they 
sought  refuge  — Copenhagen,  Lubeck,  Rostock, 
Hamburg,  etc.  —  refused  to  admit  them.     In  this 


persecution  Westphal  took  a  prominent  part;  and 
when  he  made  his  third  atttack,  Collectanea  scnien- 
tiarum  Aurelii  Au/justini  lie  Ctena  Domini  (Ratisbon, 
1555),  Calvin  came  forward  with  his  DcJ'cnsio,  etc. 
Calvin's  answer  is  proud,  almost  disdainful,  and 
it  produced  a  tremendous  stir  in  the  Lutheran 
camp.  The  battle  was  soon  raging  along  the  whole 
line.  On  the  Rctornicd  side  wrote  Calvin,  Lasco, 
liulliuger,  and  Beza ;  on  the  Lutheran,  Brenz, 
Andrea,  Sclinepf,  Paul  von  Eitzen,  etc.  West- 
phal also  wrote  some  more  pamphlets,  but  distin- 
guished himself  still  more  by  his  practical  activi- 
ty. When  the  city  of  Francfort  opened  its  gates 
to  Lasco  and  the  other  Reformed  refugees  from 
London,  Westphal  wrote  to  the  magistrates,  and 
admonished  them  to  take  care  that  the  church  of 
Francfort  should  not  be  poisoned  by  those  here- 
tics. He  also  endeavored  to  form  all  the  Korth- 
(ierman  churches  into  one  compact  union  on  the 
basis  of  the  true  Lutheran  conception  of  the 
Lord's  Supper,  and  he  partially  succeeded.  His 
last  attack,  however,  Confulatio  aliquot  enormium 
mendaciorum  J.  Calrini  (1558),  elicited  no  answer. 
See  J.  Moller  :  Cimbria  lilerala,  Copenhagen,  1744, 
T.  iii. ;  Bretschneider  :  Corpus  Reformatorum, 
Halle,  IS  10,  vols,  vii.-ix.  ;  [Monkeberg  :  West- 
phal it.  Calvin,  Hamburg,  1305].     NEUDECKEU. 

WESTPHALIA,  The  Peace  of,  ending  the  Thir- 
ty-Years' War,  was  signed  Oct.  14,  1648.  The 
preliminaries  were  agreed  upon  as  early  as  De- 
cember, 1641 ;  but  the  treacherous  equivocations 
of  the  emperor,  the  jealousies  between  Sweden 
and  France  (who  had  different  and  sometimes 
opposite  interests  to  defend),  and  the  almost  in- 
credible hagglings  between  the  powers  concerning 
rank  and  ceremony,  prevented  the  congress  from 
actually  beginning  its  work  until  April,  1645. 
One  part  of  the  congress,  consisting  of  deputies 
of  the  emperor,  Sweden,  and  princes  of  the  em- 
pire, sat  at  Osnabruck,  a  city  of  Westphalia,  and 
finished  its  work  Aug  8,  1048 :  the  other  part, 
consisting  of  deputies  of  the  emperor,  France, 
and  other  foreign  powers  concerned,  sat  at  Mini- 
ster, a  neighboring  city,  and  finished  its  work 
Sept.  17.  The  complete  instrument  of  peace  was 
finally  signed  at  Minister. 

Leaving  entirely  out  of  consideration  the  merely 
political  elements  of  the  negotiations,  and  con- 
fining ourselves  to  the  purely  religious  and  eccle- 
siastical questions,  the  two  general  points  of 
agreement  were  the  confirmation  of  the  peace 
of  Augsburg,  settling  the  relations  between  the 
Roman  Catholics  and  the  Protestants  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  German  Empire,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  full  equality  between  the  two  Protes- 
tant churches, — the  Lutheran  and  the  Reformed. 
Of  the  special  points  of  the  treaty,  two  are  of 
particular  interest,  — one  concerning  the  right 
of  possession  with  respect  to  certain  ecclesiastical 
estates  and  revenues,  and  the  other  concerning 
the  right  of  the  prince  to  reform  the  confession 
of  faith  within  the  boundaries  of  his  territory. 
In  order  to  arrive  at  an  agreement,  it  was  decided 
to  fix  Jan.  1,  1624,  as  a  norm  from  which  to  pro- 
ceed;  so  that  all  churches,  schools,  hospitals, 
monasteries,  or  other  kinds  of  ecclesiastical  estate 
and  revenue  which  at  that  day  were  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Protestants,  should  be  ceded  to 
them;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  any  kind  of 
ecclesiastical  property  which  they  had  acquired 
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after  that  date  should  be  returned  to  the  Roman- 
Catholic  Church,  and  rice  versa.  Of  course,  such 
a  rule  could  not  be  carried  out  with  any  degree 
of  strictness  without  harshness.  It  seems,  how- 
ever, that  the  general  result  of  the  negotiations 
gave  satisfaction  to  both  the  parties  concerned. 
More  difficult  was  the  second  point.  The  maxim, 
cujus  dominium,  ejus  relir/io,  which  forms  the  basis 
of  the  so-called'  "  Territorial  System,"  had  in 
Germany  given  rise  to  many  despotic  acts,  entail- 
ing much  suffering  and  endless  confusion.  More 
than  once  a  prince  had,  by  one  stroke  of  the 
pen,  changed  the  confession  of  his  country  from 
Lutherainsm  to  Calvinism,  or  from  Calvinism  to 
Lutheranism ;  and  generally  the  stroke  of  the 
pen  had  to  be  followed  up  with  exile,  confiscation 
of  property,  imprisonment,  and  the  stake.  It  was 
now  decided  that  those  who  on  the  day  men- 
tioned held  a  certain  right  of  worship  should 
continue  to  hold  it,  irrespective  of  the  prince's 
jus  reformanili  exercilium  religionis ,  while  those 
who  at  that  time  had  acquired  no  such  right  were 
still  at  the  mercy  of  their  prince. 

It  must  be  noticed  that  all  these  stipulations 
were  valid  only  for  the  German  Empire,  but  not 
for  the  hereditary  Austrian  possessions  of  the 
emperor.  Some  of  the  great  feudal  lords  of 
Silesia,  the  dukes  of  Brieg,  Liegnitz,  Miinsterberg, 
Oels,  and  the  city  of  Breslau,  obtained  certain 
privileges  from  the  emperor;  but  with  respect  to 
his  other  subjects  no  security,  not  even  a  promise 
of  toleration,  was  given.  At  the  signing  of  the 
treaty  at  .Minister,  the  papal  legate,  Fabius  Chigi, 
formally  protested ;  and  the  protest  was  followed 
up  by  the  bull  Zelo  domus  Dei,  Nov.  26, 1648.  But 
the  protest  had  no  influence  whatever,  nor  was  it 
by  the  Pope  (Innocent  X.)  and  the  Roman  curia 
expected  to  have  any.  The  usual  diplomatic 
formalities  were  rapidly  gone  through,  and  peace 
was  actually  restored. 

Lit. — J.  G.  von  Meiekn:  Ada  pads  publico, 
Gottingen,  1734-36,  6  vols,  folio,  and  Ada  pads 
e.cuciitionis  publico,  1736-37,  2  vols,  folio;  Senck- 
enberg  :  Darslelluncj  des  weslfalischen  Friedens, 
Franc,  1804;  Woltmann:  Gesch.  d.  westfdlischen 
Friedens,  Leip.,  1S08,  2  vols.;  [L.  Keller:  Die 
Uegenreformatinn  in  Westfalen  u.  am  Niederrhein. 
Actenstucke  u.  Erlaulentng.,  1  Thl.,  1.5.33-85  (Publi- 
cationenaus  den  kijnir/lichen  jireussischen  Staatsarchi- 
t-en,  vol.  ix.,  Leip.,  1881)].       h.  f.  jacobson. 

WETSTEIN,1  Johann  Jakob,  b.  in  Basel,  March 
5,  1693;  d.  in  Amsterdam,  March  22,  1754.  He 
early  showed  his  inclination  toward  biblico-textual 
studies ;  and  his  first  dissertation  was  upon  the 
various  readings  of  the  New  Testament.  His 
acquaintance  with  New-Testament  manuscripts 
was  greatly  increased  by  his  travels  in  France 
and  England;  but  in  1720  he  returned  to  Basel 
to  become  assistant  to  his  father,  who  was  pastor 
of  St.  Leonard's  Church.  Although  his  duties 
were  not  congenial,  they  were  faithfully  per- 
formed. Meanwhile  he  continued  the  prepara- 
tion of  his  great  edition  of  the  Greek  New  Tes- 
tament, and  gave  private  lectures  upon  exegesis 
and  dogmatics.  Bengel  was  preparing  his  edition, 
likewise,  and  employed  two  Basel  professors  to 

1  Hagenbach  writes  Wettstein,  which  was  his  family  name; 
but  he  himself  spelled  it  in  Latin  VVetsUnius;  anil  hence 
most  Hi  rroan,  English,  and  Dutch  writers  spell  his  name  with 
one"  t."  — Eu. 


collate  the  codices  in  the  Basel  Library.  Between 
these  two  and  "Wetstein  a  feud  arose  respecting 
the  age  and  value  of  E  (see  Bible  Text),  which 
Wetstein  did  not  put  so  high  as  they,  resting  on 
Mill's  authority.  The  feud  became  personal;  and 
then  the  vague  rumors  of  heterodoxy,  which  had 
for  some  time  been  circulating,  assumed  the  form 
of  charges.  To  many  persons  conclusive  evidence 
of  this  aberration  was  Wetstein's  rejection  of  the 
reading  of  the  lexlus  receptus  Qm  for  of  in  1  Tim. 
iii.  16.  The  latter  is  probably  the  correct  read- 
ing, but  people  said  he  wanted  to  take  away  a 
proof-text  of  the  divinity  of  Christ.  His  assertion 
that  he  merely  followed  the  Codex  Alexandrinus 
because  careful  study  had  convinced  him  that 
it  was  correct,  was  declared  a  subterfuge.  He 
was  tried  for  holding  Arian  and  Socinian  views, 
found  guilty,  and  deposed  May  13,  1730.  But 
just  then  a  new  career  opened  to  him:  he  suc- 
ceeded Clericus  in  the  Remonstrants'  College  at 
Amsterdam,  and  thenceforth  he  lived  there.  He 
won  for  himself  an  imperishable  fame  by  his 
edition  of  the  Greek  New  Testament,  of  which  the 
prolegomena  appeared  anonymously  at  Amster- 
dam, 1730,  and  the  work  itself  in  1751-52,  2  vols, 
folio.  Expediency  compelled  him  to  print  the 
trxtus  receptus,  and  to  put  his  various  readings  in 
the  form  of  notes.  William  Bowyer  subsequently 
(London,  1763)  printed  a  text  which  incorporated 
Wetstein's  preferred  reading's.  Besides  the  wealth 
of  textual  illustration,  Wetstein's  New  Testament 
is  pre-eminent  for  its  parallel  passages  from  the 
classics,  the  fathers,  and  the  rabbins;  so  that  it 
has  been  a  quarry  for  commentators  ever  since. 
He  carried  the  collation  of  manuscripts  farther 
than  all  his  predecessors,  having  personally  ex- 
amined upwards  of  forty.  He  also  introduced 
the  present  mode  of  designating  uncial  manu- 
scripts by  Roman  capitals,  and  cursive  by  Arabic 
figures.  See  Bible  Text,  pp.  274,  275;  and,  for 
personal  information,  see  L.  Meister:  Helretische 
Szeuen  der  neueren  Schwarmerei  und  Intoleranz, 
Zurich,  1785,  pp.  167  sqq.;  and  the  Prolegomena 
to  his  New  Testament.  hagbnb'ach. 

WETTE,  DE,  Wilhelm  Martin  Leberecht,  b.  at 
Ulla,  near  Weimar,  Jan.  12,  17S0;  d.  at  Basel, 
June  16, 1840.  His  theological  studies  were  made 
at  Jena,  where  he  was  greatly  influenced  by  the 
great  textual  critic  Griesbach,  and  by  Paulus. 
From  the  latter  he  derived  his  taste  for  untram- 
melled study  of  the  Scriptures.  But  his  earliest 
publications,  his  critical  dissertation  upon  Deu- 
teronomy (Jena,  1805,  republished  in  his  Opus. 
Theol.,  Berlin,  1833),  and,  in  the  same  year,  his 
Beilrurje  ztir  Einleitunr/  in  das  Neue  Testament 
("  Contributions  to  New-Testament  Introduc- 
tion "),  proved  his  originality  and  independence. 
Unlike  Eichhorn  and  Paulus,  De  Wette  held  to  a 
mythical  interpretation  of  the  Bible  miracles.  Of 
course,  such  an  interpretation  increases  in  proba- 
bility, the  more  remote  the  narratives  are  in  date 
from  the  supposed  events.  Accordingly,  De  Wette 
strove  to  show  in  the  first-mentioned  work  that 
the  Pentateuch  was  not  from  Moses,  but  was  a 
collection  of  independent  documents  made  by  sev- 
eral persons  and  at  different  times.  The  earliest 
collection,  Genesis,  dates  from  the  time  of  David ; 
the  last,  Deuteronomy,  from  that  of  Josiah.  These 
views  he  intended  to  present  at  length  ;  but  Yater 
anticipated  him,  and  therefore  he  modestly  made 
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merely  an  abstract  of  them,  and  appended  it  to  his 
Critical  Examination  of  (he  Credibility  <>/'  Chronicles 
(Jena,  1S06)  as  an  avowed  supplement  to  Vater's 
book  on  the  Pentateuch.  De  Wette  charged  in- 
tentional alterations  and  additions  in  a  predomi- 
nating levitical  ami  hierarchical  spirit  upon  the 
Chronicles.  See  his  licit  rage  in's  A .  T.,  Jena,  18011. 
ISO",  2  vols.  By  his  essay  on  Deuteronomy,  Dc 
"Wette  won  bis  degree  of  Ph.D.,  and  became  pri- 
vatdoeent  at  Jena,  but  in  1S07  was  called  to  Heidel- 
berg as  professor  of  theology.  While  there  he 
made,  at  first  in  conjunction  with  Augusti,  but 
later  alone,  a  translation  of  the  entire  Bible  (Hei- 
delberg, 1809-14,  4th  ed.,  1858),  and  wrote  his 
Commentary  on  the  Psalms  (1811,  3d  ed.,  1S26), 
which  is  so  exclusively  critical  that  he  himself 
endeavored  to  make  amends  by  a  special  appendix, 
—  0)i  the  Devotional  Use  of'  the  Psalms,  1837.  He 
denies  the  Davidic  origin  given  to  many  psalms, 
their  early  dates,  and  also  that  the  historical 
Christ  is  prophesied  anywhere  in  the  collection, 
referring  the  so-called  Messianic  incidents  and  al- 
lusions to  nearer  historical  events,  although  at  the 
same  time  he  granted  that  the  psalmists'  descrip- 
tions of  an  ideal  future  could  be  practically  applied 
to  Christianity.  He  was  unalterably  opposed  to 
"the  play  of  pious  ingenuity"  upon  the  Psalms, 
maintaining  that  their  devotional  use  should  be 
based  upon  a  strictly  scientific  exegesis. 

In  1810  he  was  called  to  the  newly  founded 
university  at  Berlin.  There  he  had  for  his  col- 
league Schleiermacher ;  and  the  two  labored  for 
that  "better  day"  in  theology  when  the  demands 
of  faith  and  science  should  alike  be  met.  In  1813 
De  "Wette  published  his  Latin  Commentary  on  the 
Expiatory  Death  of  Jesus  Christ,  in  recognition  of 
his  degree  of  D.D.  from  Breslau.  In  this  work 
he  represented  the  death  of  Christ  as  an  inevita- 
ble, yet  to  him  quite  unexpected,  consequence  of 
his  moral  nature :  Christ  died  nobly  as  a  sacrifice 
in  the  ideal  sense.  In  1814  De  Wette  published 
his  Hebrew  Archceology  (4th  ed.  by  Iiabiger,  1864), 
in  1817  his  Old-Testament  Introduction,  in  his  opin- 
ion his  best  critical  work  (seven  editions  were  pub- 
lished during  his  lifetime ;  8th  ed.  by  E.  Schrader, 
Berlin,  1869);  in  1826  his  New-Testament  Introduc- 
tion (6th  ed.  by  Messner  and  Liinemann,  1860). 

The  Latin  dissertation  on  the  atonement  was 
neither  the  first  nor  the  only  contribution  De 
Wette  made  to  theology.  The  first  part  (biblical 
theology)  of  a  Text-Book  of  Christian  Dogma  came 
out  in  1813;  the  second  (ecclesiastical  theology), 
in  1.816,  3d  ed.,  1831-40.  In  the  first  part  he  dis- 
tinguishes, in  the  Old  Testament,  Hebraism  from 
Judaism,  and  in  the  New  Testament  the  doctrine 
of  Jesus  from  that  of  the  apostles.  In  the  second 
part  he  maintains  that  theology,  although  not  defi- 
nitely settled,  was  still  not  to  be  slighted,  as  it 
was  an  "historical  bond  of  union"  among  the 
members  of  the  church.  This  "  historical  bond  " 
is  what  is  sought  for  in  so-called  orthodoxy.  As 
ecclesiastical  theology,  De  AVette  simply  presents 
Lutheran  doctrine  :  his  own  system  of  theology 
came  much  later,  —  The  Essentials  of  Christian 
Faith  considered  from  the  Stand-point  of  Faith,  Ba- 
sel, 1810.  Next  followed  his  Christian  Ethics  (1819- 
33,  3  vols.),  an  epoch-making  work,  inasmuch  as 
he  considers  ethics,  not  as  a  mere  aggregate  of 
moral  precepts,  but  as  rooted  in  Christian  thought, 
which  itself  is  a  fruit  of  Christian  faith. 


But  his  days  in  Berlin  were  numbered.  Tak- 
ing a  great  interest  in  public  affairs,  he  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  mother  of  an  Erlangen  student,  Karl 
Ludwig  Sand  (who  murdered  in  cold  blood  Au- 
gust von  Kotzebue,  <*  determined  foe  to  liberal- 
ism), in  which,  while  expressing  deep  abhorrence  at 
the  crime  which  cost  the  student  his  life,  he  still 
cleared  his  motives  of  the  suspicions  which  had 
been  cast  upon  them,  on  the  ground  that  the  deed 
was  prompted  by  pure  patriotism.  For  this  bold 
defence  he  was  summarily  dismissed  from  the 
university  by  the  king  (Oct.  2,  1819).  He  be- 
took himself  to  Weimar,  and  there  employed  his 
enforced  leisure  in  preparing  the  first  complete 
edition  of  Luther's  Letters  (1825-28,  5  vols., supple- 
mental volume  by  Seidemann,  1850),  by  which, 
even  if  lie  had  done  nothing  else,  he  would  have 
proved  himself  a  scholar.  In  1822  he  issued  his 
first  romance,  Theodore,  or  the  Consecration  of  the 
Doubter  (Tholuck  replied  in  his  True  Consecration 
of  the  Doubter,  Hamburg,  1823)  ;  and  his  second, 
Henry  Melchthal,  in  1829,  2  vols.  These  stories 
never  found  many  readers,  yet  they  contain  much 
good  writing,  and  many  valuable  thoughts  upon 
timely  matters.  In  1822,  quite  unexpectedly,  he 
was  called  to  Basel,  and  there  he  passed  the  rest 
of  his  days.  He  did  excellent  service  in  advan- 
cing the  university,  and  won  the  hearts  of  many 
who  had  bitterly  opposed  his  coming.  There  he 
lectured  upon  Ethics  (Berlin,  1823,  1824,  4  vols.), 
and  upon  Religion,  its  Essence,  its  Manifestations, 
and  its  Influence  upon  Life  (1827).  There,  also,  he 
preached  to  a  select  but  highly  appreciative  audi- 
ence, and  published  five  collections  of  sermons 
(Basel,  1825-29).  Another  series  was  published 
after  his  death  (1849).  In  1846  he  issued  the  first 
part  of  his  unfinished  Bible  History,  or  History  of 
Revelation.  In  1836  he  began,  and  in  1S48  he 
finished,  his  renowned  Concise  Exegelical  Commen- 
tary on  the  New  Testament,  —  a  work  marked  by 
masterly  brevity  and  precision  and  the  most  exact 
and  accurate  scholarship. 

The  numerous  works  already  mentioned  make 
up,  after  all,  only  a  partial  list  of  the  writings  of 
this  extraordinary  and  prolific  genius.  Reviews, 
criticisms,  essays,  encyclopaedia  and  newspaper 
articles,  sermons,  addresses,  pamphlets,  works 
upon  art  (Berlin,  1846),  even  a  drama,  —  The 
Renunciation  {Die  Entsagung ;  Schauspiel  in  8  Auf- 
ziigen,  Berlin,  1823),  and  poems,  came  from  his 
gifted  pen.  And  the  fullest  record  of  his  literary 
activity  fails  to  set  him  forth  as  he  was  in  him- 
self. He  was  fond  of  society,  and  hospitably 
inclined;  and,  although  rationalist  and  "heretic," 
he  took  a  leading  part  in  all  philanthropic  move- 
ments. He  founded  (1825)  a  society  in  Basel  to 
help  the  Greeks  in  their  struggle  against  Turkish 
tyranny,  to  send  missionaries  to  Greece,  and  to 
educate  their  children.  He  took  a  little  Greek 
boy  into  his  own  family,  and  was  a  tender  foster- 
father  to  him.  He  also"  founded  the  Basel  branch 
of  the  Gustavus  Adolphus  Union  (see  art.),  to 
which  he  gave  the  name  the  "  Union  of  Support- 
ers of  the  Protestant  Church.' 

It  remains  to  speak  of  De  Wette's  philosophi- 
cal and  theological  opinions,  early  embraced  and 
worked  out,  and  faithfully  adhered  to  through 
life.  These  will  be  best  read  in  his  Ueber  Reli- 
gion a.  Tlieologie,  Erlduterungen  zum  Lehrbuch  der 
Dogmalik  (Berlin,  1815,  new  edition,  1821).     The 
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theism  of  the  Kantian  criticism  forms  the  basis 
of  De  Wette's  doctrinal  system;  hut  lie  leans  visi- 
bly towards  Jacohi's  theory  of  religion  as  feeling, 
lie  makes  a  sharp  distinction  between  knowledge 
and  faith.  The  former  refers  to  the  intellect,  and 
has  to  do  only  with  finite  things ;  while  the  infi- 
nite must  be  grasped  by  faith  under  the  form  of 
feeling, — devotion,  enthusiasm,  resignation,  etc. 
The  infinite  is  revealed  by  the  finite  in  a  symboli- 
cal manner.  The  whole  historical  revelation  is  a 
symbol  in  which  the  eternal  and  supersensuous 
ideas  have  found  their  expression.  The  miracle 
is  a  cross  to  the  understanding,  but  as  a  symbol 
it  shows  its  meaning.  The  dogma  is  inaccessi- 
ble to  the  understanding,  but  opens  itself  to  the 
intuition  ;  for  intuition  is  the  only  means  of  con- 
ception when  the  object  is  a  symbol.  All  reli- 
gious conception  is  consequently  festhetical,  and 
this  ajsthetical  elevation  above  the  merely  intel- 
ligible is  to  De  Wette  the  only  tenable  form  of 
supranaturalism.  De  Wette  was  pre-eminently  an 
ethical  theologian.  He  closely  connected  dogma 
with  ethics,  and  made  ethical  considerations  de- 
cisive in  judging  other  systems.  He  held  fast  to 
the  personality  of  Christ,  and  in  the  preface  to  his 
Commentary  on  Revelation  made  use  of  the  fol- 
lowing remarkable  language  :  "  I  know  that  there 
is  salvation  in  no  other  name  but  the  name  of 
Jesus  Christ  and  him  crucified  ;  and  that  there  is 
nothing  higher  for  humanity  than  the  God-man- 
hood realized  in  him,  and  the  kingdom  of  God 
planted  by  him.  .  .  Christianity  must  become 
life  and  deed."     This  was  his  dying  testimony. 

Lit.  —  See  Hagenbacii  :  Leichenrede,  Basel, 
1849,  and  Akailemische  Geddchtnissrede,  Leipzig, 
1850;  Sciienkel:  W.  M.  L.  de  Wette  und  die 
Bedeutung  seiner  Theologie  fur  unsere  Zeit,  Schaff- 
hausen,  1849;  Lucke:  IF.  M.  L.  de  Wette  zu 
freundschaftliclier  Erinnerunq,  Hamburg,  1850; 
[Wiegand:  IT.  M.  L.  de  Wette,  Erfurt,  1877; 
R.  Stahelin:  W.  M.  L.  de  Wette  nach  seiner  the- 
olni/isclien  Wirksnmkeil  u.  Bedeutung  geschildert, 
Basnl,  1880,  pp.  56].  hagenbacii. 

WETZER,  Heinrich  Joseph,  joint  editor,  with 
Welte,  of  the  great  Roman-Catholic  theological 
encyclopaedia ;  b.  at  Anzefahr,  Hessia,  JIarch  19, 
1801 ;  d.  in  Freiburg,  Xov.  5,  185:3.  His  favorite 
study  was  Oriental  philology  ;  and  this  he  prose- 
cuted at  Marburg,  Tubingen,  and  Paris.  In  1824 
he  received  from  Freiburg  the  degrees  of  doctor 
of  theology  and  canon  law,  and  became  extraor- 
dinary professor  of  Oriental  philology  in  that 
university,  1828,  and  ordinary,  1830.  He  joined 
Van  Ess  in  his  translation  of  the  Old  Testament, 
Sulzbach,  ls40.  In  1S4G  he  began  the  issue  of 
the  encyclopaedia  with  which  his  name  and  that 
of  the  co-editor,  Benedikt  Welte,  are  indissolubly 
connected.  The  first  volume  was  completed  1847. 
Wetzer  put  all  his  time,  strength,  and  learning  at 
the  disposal  of  the  work,  andthe  result  was  emi- 
nently satisfactory.  The  encyclopaedia  of  Wetzer 
and  Welte  is  authoritative,  fair-minded,  and,  for 
a  Roman-Catholic  work,  impartial  to  a  singular 
degree.  (The  first  volume  of  a  revised  edition 
by  Kaulen  appeared  1882.)  Wetzer  was  a  layman, 
and  married.  See  his  biography  in  vol.  xii.  of 
Wetzer  and  Welte,  pp.  1251-1254. 

WHATELY,  Richard,  D.D.,  Archbishop  of  Dub- 
lin; km  London,  Feb.  1,  1787;  d.  in  Dublin,  Oct. 
8,  I860.     He  was  graduated  at  Oxford,  1808,  and 


elected  fellow  of  Oriel  College,  1811.  He  did  little 
to  cultivate  anybody's  good  will.  His  inexhausti- 
ble wit  spared  neither  friend  nor  foe.  Arguing 
was  his  passion,  and  he  was  as  ready  to  defend 
a  paradox  as  his  genuine  convictions.  But  he 
made  good  use  of  his  time,  and  laid  deep  and 
broad  foundations  in  learning.  He  also  acquired 
repute  as  a  preacher.  The  first  public  exhibition 
of  his  peculiar  wit  was  Historic  Doubts  relative  to 
Napoleon  Bonaparte  (1819),  in  which  he  reduced 
to  absurdity  the  Hume  dictum,  that  no  testimony 
suffices  to  prove  a  miracle,  by  analyzing  the  un- 
questioned facts  relative,  to  Napoleon,  and  pre- 
tending to  doubt  his  very  existence.  The  brochure 
was  both  his  first  and  his  most  popular  publica- 
tion. In  consequence  of  his  marriage,  he  resigned 
his  fellowship  (1821),  and  took  the  rectorship  of 
Halesworth,  Suffolk.  In  1822  he  delivered  the 
Bampton  Lectures,  On  the  Use  and  Abuse  of  Party 
Feeling  in  Religion.  In  1825  he  was  elected  prin- 
cipal of  St.  Alban's  Hall,  Oxford,  and  in  1830  pro- 
fessor of  political  economy.  In  1825  he  brought 
out  his  first  series  of  essays,  On  some  of  the  Pecul- 
iarities of  the  Christian  Religion,  and  The  Elements 
of  Logic.  The  latter  book  had  already  substan- 
tially appeared  in  the  shape  of  an  article  in  the 
Encyclopcedia  Metropolitana.  By  it  he  revived 
the  study  of  logic  in  Oxford,  and  won  great  fame ; 
for  his  book  was  extensively  used  as  a  text-book 
in  England  and  America.  But  it  contained  no 
novelties,  rather  it  was  a  clear  presentation  of 
the  Aristotelian-scholastic  logic.  Next  came  his 
Elements  of  Rhetoric  (1828),  which  likewise  has 
been  widely  used  and  much  prized.  In  the  same 
year  appeared  his  second  series  of  essays,  On  some 
of  the  Difficulties  in  the  Writings  of  the  Apostle 
Paul,  and  in  some  of  the  Other  Parts  of  the  New 
Testament.  In  the  second  edition  (1830)  he  in- 
serted an  essay,  Thoughts  on  the  Sabbath,  which  he 
also  published  separately.  He  gave  great  offence 
by  opposing  the  current  views.  In  1830  ap- 
peared his  third  series  of  essays,  The  Errors  of 
Romanism  traced  to  their  Origin  in  Human  Nature. 
It  is  the  best  antidote  to  Roman-Catholic  error 
yet  published.  By  these  different  writings,  and 
by  his  lectures  and  sermons,  Whately  had  given 
evidence  of  peculiar  fitness  for  the  academic  life, 
and  had  won  fame  as  a  liberal  theologian  of  the 
most  independent  kind. 

To  the  great  astonishment  of  every  one,  and 
in  the  face  of  vehement  opposition,  Professor 
Whately  was  in  1831  promoted  by  the  premier, 
Earl  Grey,  to  the  archbishopric  of  Dublin,  and 
in  the  autumn  of  that  year  began  his  service. 
He  showed  in  his  new  position  the  same  absolute 
indifference  to  popular  opinion  or  prejudice,  the 
same  delight  in  stinging  wit  and  biting  sarcasm, 
and  the  same  recklessness  in  stating  his  convic- 
tions, which  had  already  made  him  so  unpopular. 
And  yet  Whately  abundantly  justified  the  wis- 
dom of  his  promotion;  for  he  won  his  way  by  the 
exhibition  of  a  spirit  of  impartiality  and  kind- 
ness towards  the  Roman  Catholics,  by  vigorous 
and  twenty  years'  long-continued  efforts  in  the 
cause  of  popular  education,  by  his  services  in 
stemming  the  tide  toward  Rome,  and  by  his  in- 
terest in,  and  self-sacrificing  labor  for,  all  that 
tended  to  make  Ireland  better  in  body  and  soul. 
As  primate  of  Ireland,  he  sat  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  made  many  speeches,  which  are  notice- 
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able  for  their  independence.  Thus  he  advocated 
a  revision  of  the  Liturgy,  a  revision  of  the  Au- 
thorized Version  of  the  ISiblo,  the  abrogation  of 
the  prohibition  to  marry  a  deceased  wile's  sister, 
the  emancipation  of  dews  (cf.  Speech  an  Jewish 
Disabilities,  1S:>:3)  anil  Unman  Catholics. 

Whately 's  theological  stand-point  was  substan- 
tially that  of  rational  supernaturalism.     He  was, 
however,  no  creative  genius,  but  followed,  in  his 
usual  independent  way,  the  direction  of  Faloy. 
He  left  no  systematic  treatise;  yet  his  principal 
ideas    are    easily   gathered    from   his   numerous 
essays,  sermons,  charges,  and  speeches;  and  the 
living  proof  of  his  great  influence  upon  English 
theology  is  the  Broad  Church  party.     The  limpid 
clearness  of  his  style,  and  his  soberness  and  im- 
partiality, demand  a  word  of  recognition.     In  his 
theological  writings  he  ever  quietly  opposed  Trac- 
tarianism.    The  following  are  the  principal  points 
of   his  distinctive  teaching.     1.  Relation  between 
Rtason  and  Recelation.  —  What  reason   can    dis- 
cover is  not  revealed.     What  it  cannot  discover, 
and  yet  is  not  contrary  to  it,  may  be  made  an  arti- 
cle of  faith  by  proof  from  particular  passages  of 
Scripture.     What  is  contrary  to  reason  can  only 
be  so  made  by  the  most  indisputable  evidence. 
While  believing  in  the  right  and  necessity  of  a 
revelation,  he   found  a  place  for  reason  within 
revelation's  limits,  and  a  duty  for  it,  —  to  find  out 
the  truth.    Whately  was  a  genuine  disciple  of  the 
"evidential"  school.      Faith  is  to  him  the  con- 
clusion drawn  from  historical  premises.     2.    The 
Scriptures.  —  Revelation    is   to   be   distinguished 
from  mere  matters  of  history,  etc.     The  former 
is   infallible,   inspired,  if   not  verbally,  at   least 
substantially.     The  peculiarities  of  Scripture,  its 
omissions,  etc.,  are  to  be  referred  to  the  special 
guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit.      Its  contents  are 
practical  truths  expressed  in  popular  language. 
The  Bible  is  to  be  interpreted  as  the  persons  im- 
mediately addressed  would  understand  it.     There 
is   no   infallible   interpretation  ;    but   the   effort 
should  be  to  get  at  this  primitive  understanding 
by  a  study  of   the   circumstances   and   religious 
ideas  and  customs  of  the  first  Christians.     (The 
merit  of  this  view  was  its  demand  for  a  historico- 
grammatical  exegesis.)     3.  Doctrine  of  Election. 
—  In  the  Old  Testament,  election  is  set  forth  as 
arbitrary;    but  it  concerns  not  individuals,  but 
whole  nations.    In  the  New  Testament  it  is  repre- 
sented as  embracing  all  those  members  of   the 
Christian  Church  who  use  the  preaching  of  the 
gospel  and  the  means  of  grace  to  their  salvation. 
4.   Christolor/y. —  The  self-witness  of  Jesus  to  Ids 
divinity  is  the  strongest  proof  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment for  the  doctrine,  and  the  most  important 
part  of  it  is  that  borne  before  the  Sanhedrin  and 
Pilate.     The  incarnation  is  an  extraordinary  act 
of  relevation,  in  order  (1)  to  make  divinity  more 
intelligible  to  us,  and  (2)  to  give  a  pattern  of 
human   perfection.      The   death   of    Christ   was 
sacrificial ;   but,    as   circumstances   conspired   to 
bring  it  about,  it  was  not  necessarily  an  unavoida- 
ble catastrophe.       5.    Doctrine  of  Justification. — 
The  death  of  Christ  is  the  only  ground  of  our 
salvation.     There  is  no  such   tiling   as  imputed 
righteousness.     0.   Christianity.  — (Cf.  The  Chris- 
tian's Dvti/  with  respect  to  the  Established  Gorermneni 
and  the  Laws,  1821,  and   The  Kingdom  of  Christ, 
1841.)     The  Christian  revelation  is  substantially 


a  revelation  of  the  truth  in  the  words  and  exam- 
ple of  Christ.  Christianity  is,  on  the  other  hand, 
a  social  religion.  The  kingdom  of  Christ  is  a 
society,  whose  members  may  at  the  same  tune 
belong  to  other  societies.  Thus  the  problem  of 
Church  and  State  is  solved.  Christ  has  himself 
given  (he  plan  for  the  society's  government,  but 
the  execution  of  this  plan  lies  with  the  society. 
It  has,  like  every  other  society,  its  olticers,  who 
have  the  right  to  draw  up  rules  for  the  admission 
and  expulsion  of  numbers.  This  is  the  so-called 
"power  of  the  keys,"  —  a  power  which  does  not 
reach  to  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  but  only  to  eccle- 
siastical penances.  The  essentials  of  Christianity 
are  of  universal,  the  minor  matters,  only  of  rela- 
tive, importance.  The  authority  of  (ecumenical 
councils  is  not  justified  by  the  Bible,  which  rather 
recognizes  independence  among  churches.  There 
is  no  such  thing  as  apostolic  succession  in  the 
sense  of  its  securing  the  transmission  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  and  the  efficacy  of  the  sacraments. 
The  true  apostolic  succession  is  maintenance  of 
apostolic  principles.  7.  The  Sacraments.  —  (Cf. 
Scripture  Doctrine  concerning  the  Sacraments,  1857.) 
Baptism,  analogous  to  circumcision,  is  the  initi- 
atory rite  ;  and  infant  baptism,  with  its  obliga- 
tion's on  the  parents,  was  therefore  to  be  expected, 
unless  it  had  been  expressly  prohibited.  It  is  the 
removal  from  a  state  of  damnation  to  a  state  of 
grace.  The  Lord's  Supper  is  symbolical,  else  the 
Lord  had  instructed  his  disciples  otherwise ;  for 
they  could  not  have  supposed  that  he  gave  them 
his  actual  body.  8.  Esehaloloyy.  —  (Cf .  View  of 
the  Scripture  Rerelations  concerning  a  Future  Slate, 
1829.)  No  revelation  of  immortality  in  the  Old 
Testament.  Belief  in  it  among  the  Jews  first 
sprang  up  in  the  Maccabean  period.  _  The  only 
sure  ground  of  it  is  the  express  promise  of  it  as 
a  free" gift  of  God  through  Christ.  Resurrection 
is  not  to  be  understood  of  the  atoms  of  the  body. 
9.  The  Sabbath.  If  the  Mosaic  law  has  been  ab- 
rogated, then  the  law  of  the  sabbath  is :  if  the 
Mosaic  law  of  the  sabbath  is  still  binding,  then 
there  is  no  authority  for  the  change  of  the  day 
from  Saturday  to  Sunday.  Christ  himself  broke 
the  sabbath,  and  gave  his  disciples  no  fixed  com- 
mand respecting  it,  but  left  it  to  the  church  to  fix 
a  day,  precisely  as  in  the  case  of  other  festivals. 

[Whately  edited  Bacon's  Essays,  and  added  an- 
notations, 1856,  which  have  been  adjudged  worthy 
of  the  text;  which  is  very  high  praise.  See  the 
catalogue  of  Whately's  writings  appended  to  his 
General  View  of  Christianity,  New  York,  1SB0 
In  1801  his  daughter,  Miss  E.  .1.  Whately,  issued 
his  Miscellaneous  Remains.  For  biography,  see  his 
Memoirs  by  W.  J.  Fitzpatkick,  London,  1864, 
2  vols.  ;  Life  and  Correspondence  by  E.  Jaxk 
U'iiatkly,  1866,  2  vols.,  popular  edition,  1868, 
1  vol.]  c-  st'tlOELL. 

WHEELOCK  Eleazer,  D.D.,  Congregational 
minister;  b.  at  Windham,  Conn.,  April  22,  1711 ; 
d.  at  Hanover,  N.I  I.,  April  21,  1779.  He  was 
minister  of  the  Second  Church  in  Lebanon,  Conn., 
17.-j.-j— 70  ;  established  there  a  school  for  the  Chris- 
tian education  of  Indian  boys,  called,  from  Joshua 
Moor,  who  gave  in  17o4  a  house  and  two  acres  of 
land  for  its  use,  "Moor's  Indian  Charity  School." 
Out  of  this  school,  transferred  to  Hanover,  N.IL, 
1770,  sprang  Dartmouth  College,  of  which  Dr. 
Wheelock  was  the  first  president.    Famous  among 
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Dr.  Wheelock's  pupils  are  Sampson  Occum  (see 
art.),  Joseph  Brandt  the  Indian  chief,  and  his 
own  son  John.  He  wrote  Narrative  of  the  Indian 
Charity  School  at  Lebanon,  1762,  and  several  con- 
tinuations to  it,  1763-73.  See  his  Memoirs  by 
McClure  and  Parish,  1810.  — John  Wheelock, 
D.D,,  LL.D,,  Congregational  minister  ;  second 
president  of  Dartmouth  College ;  b.  in  Lebanon, 
Conn.,  Jan.  28,  1754;  d.  at  Hanover,  April  4, 
1817.  He  was  graduated  from  Dartmouth  in  the 
first  class,  1771;  was  tutor,  1772-76;  served  as 
major  and  colonel  in  the  Continental  army.  On 
the  death  of  his  father  (1779)  he  was  chosen  suc- 
cessor, and  held  the  position  to  his  death,  except 
from  1815  to  1817,  when,  in  consequence  of  an 
ecclesiastical  controversy,  he  was  removed.  He 
published  Sketches  of  Dartmouth  College,  1816. 

WHEWELL,  William,  D.D.,  b.  at  Lancaster, 
Eng.,  May  24,  1794;  d.  at  Cambridge,  March  5, 
1866.  He  was  successively  undergraduate,  fellow, 
tutor,  and  master  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
1841,  and  in  1855  vice-chancellor  of  the  university. 
He  was  elected  F.R.S.,  1820;  was  professor  of 
mineralogy,  1828-32  ;  professor  of  moral  philoso- 
phy, 1838-55.  His  attainments  took  a  very  wide 
sweep:  "  Science  was  his  chief  forte,  and  omnis- 
cience, his  foible."  Probably  his  most  valuable 
book  is  his  History  of  the  Inductive  Science,  1837 ; 
his  most  widely  read,  Essay  on  the  Plurality  of 
Worlds,  1853.  Valuable  also  are  his  Lectures  on 
Systematic  Morality  (1846),  Lectures  on  the  History 
of  Moral  Philosophy  (1832),  and  The  Platonic  Dia- 
logues for  English  Readers  (1859-61,  3  vols.).  See 
Account  of  his  Writings,  with  Selections  from  his 
Literary  and  Scientific  Correspondence,  edited  by 
Isaac  Todhunter,  London,  1876,  2  vols. 

WHICHCOTE,  Benjamin,  one  of  the  most  emi- 
nent of  the  "  Cambridge  Platonists,"  or,  as  they 
were  sometimes  called,  "  Latitudinarians,"  of  the 
seventeenth  century  (a  party  which  also  includ- 
ed such  men  as  Cudworth,  Wilkins,  More,  and 
Worthington)  ;  was  b.  March  11,  1609 ;  and  d. 
May,  1683.  He  was  descended  from  an  ancient 
family,  and  was  the  sixth  son  of  Christopher 
Whichcote,  Esq.,  of  Whichcote  Hall  in  the  county 
of  Salop,  and  parish  of  Stoke.  His  mother  was 
the  daughter  of  Edward  Fox,  Esq.,  of  Greet,  in 
the  same  county.  Of  his  training  in  boyhood 
nothing  is  known.  In  1626  he  was  sent  to  Emman- 
uel College,  Cambridge.  He  took  his  degree  of 
B.A.  in  1629,  and  of  M.A.  in  1633.  In  the  latter 
year  he  became  fellow  of  his  college,  where  he 
appears  to  have  remained  as  tutor  till  1643.  In 
that  year  he  was  presented  to  the  college  living 
of  North  Cadbury  in  Somersetshire ;  but,  before 
he  had  time  to  settle  himself  in  this  new  sphere 
of  duty,  he  was  recalled  (1644)  to  Cambridge, 
having  been  offered,  and,  after  some  hesitation, 
accepted,  the  preferment  of  the  provostship  of 
King's  College,  in  room  of  Dr.  Collins,  who  had 
been  ejected  by  the  Parliament.  He  had  been 
brought  up  under  Puritan  influences,  but  can 
hardly  be  said  to  have  belonged  to  that  or  any 
other  ecclesiastical  party ;  and  when  he  returned 
to  Cambridge  to  occupy  a  prominent  position  in 
the  university,  it  was  more,  to  use  the  words  of 
Principal  Tulloch,  as  "a  thoughtful  and  inde- 
pendent student  in  religious  matters  than  either 
as  a  Puritan  or  an  Anglo-Catholic."  that  he  took 
his  place,  and  became  a  power  in  the  university. 


The  date  of  the  event  just  referred  to,  name- 
ly, Whichcote 's  appointment  to  King's  College, 
marks  the  rise  of  the  new  philosophical  and  re- 
ligious movement  with  which  he  is  identified. 
Cambridge  Latitudinarianism  or  Platonism,  as  a 
system,  must  be  estimated  by  the  works  of  its 
most  eminent  representatives.  It  may  be  enough 
here  to  indicate  the  Puritan  view  of  the  school  in 
question  as  expressed  in  the  letters  of  Which- 
cote's  Puritan  friend  Tuckney,  master  of  Emman- 
uel. Tuckney  does  not  like  TVhichcote's  "mode 
of  preaching,  the  philosophical  rational  style 
in  contrast  to  the  'spiritual,  plain,  powerful  min- 
istry '  for  which  Cambridge  had  been  [formerly] 
distinguished."     He  goes  on :  — ■ 

"Whilst  you  were  fellow  here  [in  Cambridge], 
you  were  cast  into  the  company  of  very  learned  and 
ingenious  men,  who  I  fear,  at  least  some  of  them, 
studied  other  authors  more  than  the  Scriptures,  and 
Plato  and  his  scholars  above  others  .  .  .  and  hence 
in  part  hath  run  a  vein  of  doctrine,  which  divers 
very  able  and  worthy  men  —  whom  from  my  heart  I 
much  honor  —  are,  I  fear,  too  much  known  by.  The 
power  of  Nature  [is]  too  much  advanced.  Reason 
hath  too  much  given  to  it  in  the  mysteries  of  faith, 
—  a  recta  ratio  much  talked  of,  which  I  cannot  tell 
where  to  find.  Mind  and  understanding  is  all:  heart 
and  will  little  spoken  of.  The  decrees  of  God  [are] 
questioned  and  quarrelled,  because,  according  to  our 
reason,  we  cannot  comprehend  how  they  can  stand 
with  his  goodness.  .  .  .  There  our  philosophers  and 
other  heathens  [are]  much  fairer  candidates  for  hea- 
ven than  the  Scriptures  seem  to  allow  of;  and  they 
in  their  virtues  [are]  preferred  before  Christians  over- 
taken with  weaknesses,  —  a  kind  of  moral  divinity 
minted,  only  with  a  little  of  Christ  added.  Nay,  a 
Platonic  faith  unites  to  God.  Inherent  righteousness 
[is]  so  preached,  as  if  not  with  the  prejudice  of  im- 
puted righteousness,  which  hath  sometimes  very  un- 
seemly language  given  it;  yet  much  said  of  the  one, 
and  very  little  or  nothing  of  the  other.  This  was 
not  Paul's  manner  of  preaching." 

To  this  must  be  added  the  opinion  of  Principal 
Tulloch  as  to  the  peculiar  position  of  Which- 
cote :  — 

"  He  stood  at  the  head  of  the  Cambridge  thought 
of  his  time.  He  moved  the  university  youth  with  a 
force  which  Tuckney  and  others  failed  to  imitate. 
He  inspired  the  highest  intellect  which  it  was  des- 
tined to  produce  for  thirty  years.  Men  like  Smith 
and  Cudworth  and  More  and  Tillotson  looked  back 
to  him  as  their  intellectual  master." 

He  continued  his  university  career  till  the  Res- 
toration, when,  though  clearly  distinguished  from 
them  in  many  ways,  he  shared  the  fate  of  the 
Puritan  leaders,  and  was  removed  from  his  pro- 
vostship by  the  special  order  of  the  king.  When 
the  Act  of  Uniformity  was  passed,  he  adhered, 
however,  to  the  church,  and  in  1662  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  cure  of  St.  Anne's,  Blackfriars, 
London.  This  church  was  burned  down  in  the 
great  fire  of  1666,  when  he  returned  to  a  former 
preferment  at  Milton  in  Cambridgeshire,  and  in 
1668  was  promoted  to  the  vicarage  of  St.  Law- 
rence Jewry,  where  he  passed  his  last  years. 

Four  volumes  of  Discourses,  and  a  series  of 
Moral  and  Religious  Aphorisms  collected  from  his 
manuscripts,  and  his  Correspondence,  comprise  all 
his  works. 

According  to  the  editor  of  his  Correspondence, 
"he  was  married,  but  I  cannot  learn  to  whom." 
He  left  no  children.  Tillotson  preached  his 
funeral  sermon.  Baxter  numbers  him  with  "the 
best  and  ablest  of  the  conformists."     Burnett  de- 
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scribes  him  as  a  man  of  a  rare  temper,  very  mild 
and  obliging.  He  had,  Burnett  says,  "  credit  with 
some  that  had  credit  in  the  late  times,  but  made 
all  the  use  of  it  lie  could  to  protect  good  men  of 
all  persuasions.  He  was  much  for  liberty  of 
conscience;  and  being  disgusted  with  the  'dry, 
.systematical  way  of  those  times,  he  studied  to 
raise  those  who  conversed  with  him  to  a  nobler 
set  of  thoughts." 

Lit. —  Sai.tki;  :  Biographical  Preface  to  the 
Aphorisms  of  Whichcote,  published  in  17r>:l;  Bur- 
xktt:  History  of  his  oicn  Times,  London,  1721; 
TuLUH-ll  :  llatioiial  Theology  in  the  Seeenteentli 
Century,  Edinb.,  1S72,  2  vols.        WTLLIAM  LEE. 

WHISTON,  William;  as  theologian,  a  leading 
defender  of  Arianism  in  England ;  as  mathema- 
tician, a  scholar  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  ;  a  very 
prolific  and  eccentric  writer;  b.  at  Norton,  in 
Leicester.-lnre,  Dee.  9,  1067  ;  d.  in  London,  Aug. 
22,  1752.  He  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  entered 
holy  orders,  and  was  chaplain  of  the  bishop  of 
Norwich.  During  his  period  of  service  he  wrote 
A  Xrio  Theory  of  the  Earth,  from  its  Original  to  the 
Consummation  of  all  Things,  1696,  6th  ed.,  1755. 
He  became  vicar  of  Lowestoft.  Suffolk,  in  169S, 
and  in  1703  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  successor  as  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics  at  Cambridge.  In  1702  he 
published  .4  Short  View  of  the  Chronology  of  the 
Old  Testament  and  of  the  Harmony  of  the  Four 
Ecara/elisls  ,  in  1706,  An  Essay  on  the  Rerelation 
of  St.  John  ,  in  170S,  The  Accomplishment  of  Scrip- 
ture Prophecies  (cf.  The  Literal  Accomplishment, 
etc.,  1721)  ;  in  1709,  Sermons  and  Essays;  in  1710, 
Prcelectiones  physico-mathematicce,  sice  philosophia 
clarissimi  Newtoni  mathematica  illustrata,  quickly 
Englished,  and  which  first  popularized  Newtonian 
ideas.  But  his  stay  at  Cambridge  was  destined 
to  be  abruptly  terminated.  In  171)3  he  prepared 
an  essay  upon  the  Apostolical  Constitutions  of 
Clemens  Romanus,  in  which  he  endeavored  to 
prove  that  Arianism  was  the  dominant  faith  in 
the  first  two  centuries,  and  maintained  that  the 
Coostiiulions  was  the  "  most  sacred  of  the  canoni- 
cal books  of  the  New  Testament."  This  essay 
was  not  allowed  by  the  chancellor  to  be  printed ; 
but  Winston's  ardent  advocacy  of  his  opinions 
rendered  his  heterodoxy  incapable  of  conceal- 
ment, and  he  was  accordingly  tried,  and  expelled 
the  university  in  1710.  lie  passed  the  rest  of 
his  days  in  London.  His  next  publication  was 
Primitive  Christianity  Reeled  (1711,  1712,  5  vols.), 
in  which  he  printed  the  essay  referred  to,  gave 
text  and  translation  of  the  Constitutions,  and  trans- 
lations of  the  Ignatian  Epistles,  the  Second  Book 
of  Esdras,  the  Patristic  references  to  the  Trinity, 
and  the  Reeorpiitions  of  Clement,  prefacing  these 
with  an  account  of  his  treatment  at  Cambridge 
and  by  convocation,  and  closing  with  observations 
on  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke's  Scripture  Doctrine,  of  the 
Trinity,  and  the  proceedings  of  convocation  in  his 
own  case.  He  showed  his  zeal  for  "Primitive 
Christianity  "  by  organizing  a  society  for  its  pro- 
motion; but  as  the  more  cautious  Arians,  notice- 
ably Dr.  Clarke  himself,  declined  to  join  it,  in  a 
few  years  it  died  out.  In  1712  Whiston  accepted 
Baptist  and  Millenarian  tenets  (placing  the  mil- 
lennium and  the  restoration  of  the  Jews  in  1776)  ; 
yet  he  did  not  leave  the  Established  Church  until 
1747,  when  he  could  no  longer  endure  to  hear 
read  the,  to  him,  hateful  Athanasian  Creed.     He 


then  set  up  a  "Primitive  Christian"  congregation 
in  his  own  house,  and  prepared  for  its  use  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  "reduced  nearer  the 
primitive  standard"  (2d  ed.,  1750).  His  enthu- 
siastic spirit  led  him  into  many  freaks,  and  his 
fancy  overmastered  his  critical  judgment.  Still 
one  must  admire  the  manly  openness  and  truth- 
fulness of  his  character,  the  consistency  of  his 
life,  and  the  straight-forwardness  of  his  conduct. 
He  seems  to  have  had  little  influence  upon  his 
time.  JMany  were  attracted  to  him;  but  his  pecul- 
iar, not  to  say  dangerous,  views,  and  great  self- 
assertiveness,  soon  drove  them  away.  By  one 
piece  of  work,  out  of  the  many  which  proceeded 
from  his  learned  brain  and  busy  pen,  he  has 
made  himself  familiar  to  thousands,  —  his  trans- 
lation of  Josephus  (173ti),  which  has  appeared  in 
innumerable  subsequent  editions,  and  never  been 
superseded.  As  a  curiosity,  may  be  mentioned 
his  J'rimiiiee  New  Testament,  1745,  translated  from 
the  Codex  Bezse  in  Cospels  and  Acts,  from  the 
Clermont  manuscript  for  the  Pauline  Epistles,  and 
from  the  Codex  Alexandrinus  (ed.  Mill)  for  the 
Catholic  Epistles.  See  his  Memoirs,  Written  by 
Himself,  1719-50,  3  vols.,  and  the  Biographia  Bri- 
tannica,  s.v.  TIIEODOR  CHRISTLIEB. 

WHITAKER,  William,  D.D.,  b.  at  Holme,  Lan- 
cashire, 1518 ;  d.  at  Cambridge,  Dec.  4,  1595.  He 
was  graduated  at  Cambridge,  where  he  was  suc- 
cessively' fellow  of  Trinity  College;  Begius  Pro- 
fessor of  divinity,  1579 ;  chancellor  of  St.  Paul's 
1580;  and  master  of  St.  John's  College,  1586. 
He  was  a  man  of  great  learning,  very  stanch  in 
his  Protestantism  and  Calvinism.  Among  his 
polemical  works  may  be  mentioned  Dispuiatio  de 
sacra  scriptura,  Cambridge,  1588  (Eng.  trans.,  A 
Disputation  on  Holy  Scripture  against  the  Papists, 
especially  Bellarmine  and  Stapleton,  ed.  for  Parker 
Society,  1849)  ;  An  Ansicere  to  the  Ten  Reasons  of 
Ediearil  Campion,  the  Jesuit  (Eng.  trans,  from 
Latin  of  1581),  London,  1606. 

WHITBY,  The  Council  of,  was  convened  in 
664  by  King  Oswy  for  the  purpose  of  settling  the 
questions  of  the  time  of  the  celebration  of  Easter, 
the  shape  of  the  tonsure,  etc..  concerning  which 
different  opinions  and  customs  prevailed  among 
the  Roman  and  the  Iro-Scottish  ecclesiastics.  On 
the  Roman  side,  Wilfrid  spoke;  on  the  Iro-Scot- 
tish, Colman.  The  former  was  victorious.  The 
latter  left  the  country  with  most  of  his  monks. 
But  from  that  day  the  English  Church  took  up 
a  new  direction  in  its  course  of  development,  —  a 
direction  towards  Rome.  —  and  the  doom  of  the 
Iro-Scottish  Church  was  sealed. 

WHITBY,  Daniel,  D.D.,  b.  at  Rushden,  North- 
amptonshire, 1638  ;  fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
Oxford,  1664;  prebendary  of  Salisbury,  1668; 
rector  of  St.  Edmund's,  Salisbury,  1672 ;  d.  there 
March  21,  1726.  A  man  of  great  learning,  he 
is  best  remembered  for  his  striking  theological 
changes.  lie  began  as  an  ardent  advocate  of 
Protestantism  in  his  book  on  The  Absurdity  and 
Idolatry  of  Host  Worship  (1679)  ;  and  next  ap- 
peared, as  a  champion  of  ecclesiastical  union,  The 
Protestant  Reconciler  humbly  pleading  for  condescen- 
sion to  Dissenting  Irrethren  in  things  indifferent  (1683), 
in  which  he  expressed  very  liberal  opinions  respect- 
ing "  things  indifferent,"  contending  that  they 
should  not  be  made  legal  barriers  to  union  among 
Piotestants.     But  the  book  raised  a  storm.     The 
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High-Church  party  were  loud  in  protestations. 
The  university  of  Oxford  ordered  the  book  to  be 
publicly  burnt  by  the  university  marshal :  and  the 
bishop 'of  Salisbury,  whose  chaplain  he  then  was, 
obli»ed  him  to  make  humble  confession  of  his 
two  principal  "heresies  :  "  (1)  That  it  is  not  legal 
for  the  authorities  to  require  in  worship  any  thing 
to  be  said  or  used  which  the  older  custom  did  not ; 
and  (2)  That  the  Christian  duty  not  to  offend  the 
weaker  brethren  was  inconsistent  with  the  legal 
requirement  of  these  "indifferent  thing's."  Ac- 
cordingly, m  the  same  veal'>  Whitby  issued  a  sec- 
ond part  of  his  Protestant  Reconciler,  in  which  he 
commanded  the  nonconformists  to  re-enter  the 
Church  of  England,  and  endeavored  to  refute 
their  objections  to  such  a  proceeding.  His  next 
work  of  importance  was  A  Paraphrase  and  Com- 
mentary on  the  New  Testament,  1703,  in  two  vols., 
which  now  forms  part  of  the  familiar  Commentary 
of  Patrick,  Lowth,  and  Arnald,  commonly  called 
"Patrick,  Lowth,  and  Whitby's  Commentary." 
Whitby  says  his  Commentary  was  ■  the  fruit  of 
fifteen  years'  study.  It  belongs  to  the  old  ortho- 
dox school.  But  scarcely  was  it  out  of  the  press 
before  its  changeable  author  was  upon  a  new  line 
of  thought.  Influenced  by  deistic  attacks  upon 
the  doctrine  of  original  sin,  he  issued  his  Discourse 
(1710)  on  the  "five  points"  of  Calvinism;  viz., 
(1)  election,  ('_')  extent  of  the  atonement,  (3)  di- 
vine grace,  (4)  liberty  of  the  will,  (5)  perseverance 
of  the  saints.  In  this  he  revealed  his  Arminian- 
ism.  Four  years  later  his  treatise  on  the  patris- 
tic interpretation  of  the  Scriptures  appeared  (Dis- 
sertalio  de  S.  Scriplurarum  interpretatione  secundum 
patrum  commentaries,  in  qua  probatur,  I.  S.  S.  esse 
regulam  jidei  ttnicam  11.  Patres  non  esse  idoneos 
S.  S.  interpres,  1714),  in  which  he  maintained,  not 
only  that  the  Scriptures  are  the  only  infallible 
rule  of  faith,  but  that  the  Fathers  are  mostly  very 
incompetent  exegetes  and  unsafe  guides  in  theo- 
logical controversies.  This  book  was  intended  to 
show  that  the  controversy  upon  the  Trinity  could 
not  be  decided  by  appeal  to  the  Fathers,  the  coun- 
cils, nor  ecclesiastical  tradition.  By  it  the  public 
was  prepared  for  his  next  theological  change. 
From  being  an  "orthodox"  Arminian,  he  became 
an  Arian ;  had  a  controversy  with  Waterland, 
and  in  his  Last  Thoughts,  containing  his  Correction 
<>f  Several  Passages  in  his  Commentary  on  the  New 
Testament,  issued  after  his  death  by  Dr.  Sykes, 
1727,  retracted  his  exposition  of  the  trinitarian 
dogma,  which  he  declared  to  be  a  tissue  of  absur- 
dities. 

The  little  thin  man  spent  his  whole  life  in  his 
study,  and  was  a  child  in  all  worldly  matters. 
II is  character  is  very  favorably  described  by  Ax- 
tiioxy  Woon,  in  Athence  Oxonienses,  II.  See  also 
Dr.  Sykes's  sketch  of  him  in  Last  Thoughts, 
mentioned  above.  TIIEODOR  CHEISTLIEB. 

WHITE,  Henry,  D.D.,  Presbyterian;  b.  at  Dur- 
ham, Greene  County,  N.Y.,  June  19,  1S00;  d.  in 
New- York  City,  Aug.  2."),  1850.  Pie  was  gradu- 
ated at  Union  College,  New  York,  1324 ;  studied 
two  years  in  Princeton  Theological  Seminary, 
New  Jersey;  was  pastor  of  the  Allen-street 
Church,  New  York,  1828-36,  when  he  became 
professor  of  theology  in  the  new  ly  founded  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  and  held  this  position  till 
his  death.  He  was  an  excellent  teacher  and  a 
sound  theologian,  but  he  never  published   any 


thing  except  a  few  sermons.     See  Sprague  :  An- 
nals of  the  American  Pulpit,  iv.,  691  sqq. 

WHITE,  Henry  Kirke,  whose  pathetic  history 
has  won  him  wider  fame,  perhaps,  than  his  talents 
might  have  commanded  during  a  longer  life,  was 
born  at  Nottingham,  March  21,  1785;  managed 
to  educate  himself  while  apprentice  to  a  lawyer; 
took  to  verse  at  fourteen ;  published  Clifton 
Grove,  1803;  entered  St.  John's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, 1S04 ;  and,  after  two  years  of  severe  and 
successful  study,  died  of  consumption,  Oct.  19, 
1806.  His  Remains  were  published  in  2  vols.,  by 
Southey,  1807.  His  few  hymns  were  included 
in  Dr.  Collyer's  Collection,  1812,  and  have  been 
extensively  used.  F.  M.  BIRD. 

WHITE,  Joseph,  D.D.,  Church-of-England  di- 
vine, and  Orientalist,  b.  at  Stroud,  Gloucester- 
shire, 1746;  d.  at  Oxford,  May  22,  1814.  He 
was  educated  at  Oxford,  where  he  was  succes- 
sively fellow  of  Wadham  College,  1774;  Laudian 
Professor  of  Arabic,  1775 ;  Bampton  Lecturer, 
1784  ;  Kegius  Professor  of  Hebrew,  1SU2 ;  and 
canon  of  Christ  Church.  His  works  are  of  great 
value.  Among  them  are  an  edition  of  the  whole 
Harclean  version,  1778-1803,  4  vols,  (see  Bible 
Versions,  p.  287)  ;  A  View  of  Christianity  and 
Mohammedanism  (Bampton  Lectures),  1784;  Dia- 
lessaron  (with  Greek  text),  1799,  new  ed.,  1856 
(see  Diatessarox,  p.  031). 

WHITE,  William,  D.D.  This  person,  so  gener- 
ally regarded  as  the  "  Father  "  of  the  Protestant- 
Episcopal  Church,  was  the  son  of  Col.  Thomas 
White  of  London,  Eng.,  and  Esther  Hewiings 
of  Burlington,  N. J.,  having  been  born  in  Phila- 
delphia, March  24,  1747  (OS.),  where,  also,  he 
died  July  17,  1836.  He  was  educated  in  the 
schools  and  College  of  Philadelphia,  graduating 
in  1765.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  decided  to 
become  a  clergyman ;  and  in  1770  he  sailed  for 
England  to  receive  orders,  having  pursued  his 
theological  studies  under  the  direction  of  leading 
divines  of  the  church  in  the  city  of  his  birth. 
Dec.  23, 1770,  he  was  ordained  deacon  in  the  Royal 
Chapel,  London,  by  Dr.  Young,  bishop  of  Norwich. 
Being  under  age  with  respect  to  further  advance- 
ment, he  delayed  in  England  until  June,  1772, 
when  he  was  ordained  priest  by  Dr.  Terrick, 
bishop  of  London.  Sailing  at  once  for  Philadel- 
phia, and  arriving  there  Sept.  13,  he  entered 
upon  his  duties  as  assistant  minister  of  Christ 
Church  and  St.  Peter's.  Upon  the  outbreak  of 
the  Revolution  he  promptly  sided  with  the  Colo- 
nies, and  was  chosen  chaplain  to  the  Continental 
Congress  in  September,  1777.  April  19,  1779,  he 
was  elected  rector  of  Christ  Church,  Philadelphia. 
In  the  year  1782,  before  the  acknowledgment  of 
American  independence,  he  published  his  cele- 
brated but  poorly  understood  pamphlet,  The  Case 
of  the  Episcopal  Churches  in  the  United  Slates  con- 
sidered, proposing  a  temporary  administration  by 
the  presbyters  of  the  church ;  there  being  no 
prospect,  at  the  time,  of  obtaining  the  episcopate. 
Shortly  after,  however,  independence  was  recog- 
nized, when  he  immediately  abandoned  the  plan. 
The  pamphlet  referred  to  urged  the  introduction 
of  the  laity  into  the  councils  of  the  church, 
which,  together  with  the  adoption  of  Articles,  was 
opposed  subsequently  by  Seabury.  The  counsels 
of  White  prevailed  when  the  church  was  organ- 
i-'»'i      Sept.  14,  1780,  he  was  elected  bishop  of 
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Pennsylvania,  and,  Xov.  2,  sailed  for  England,  in 
company  with  the  Rev.  Samuel  Provoost,\vho  liad 
been  elected  bishop  of  New  York,  receiving  con- 
secration with  the  latter,  at  the  hands  of  the  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  the  archbishop  of  York, 
and  other  prelates,  in  Lambeth  Palace,  Feb.  I, 
1787.  He  reached  New  York  on  Easter  Sunday, 
April  7,  1787.  Bishop  Seabury  had  been  conse- 
crated for  Connecticut  by  the  Scotch  non-jurors, 
Nov.  1-1,  17*4;  but  the  church  was  not  altogether 
satisfied  with  that  transaction,  desiring  a  threefold 
succession,  through  the  English  line,  which  was 
completed  by  the  consecration  of  the  Rev.  James 
Madison  of  Virginia,  at  Lambeth,  17:>9.  Three 
years  before,  however.  Bishop  Seabury  had  passed 
away.  Bishop  White  exercised  the  Episcopal 
Office  until  his  death,  having  been  in  orders  more 
than  sixty-five  years,  and  standing  at  the  head 
of  the  American  Church  nearly  half  a  century. 
About  twenty-six  bishops  were  consecrated  by 
him.  He  married  Miss  Mary  Harrison  of  Phila- 
delphia, in  1773 ;  and  his  descendants  are  hon- 
orably represented  both  among  the  clergy  and 
laity  of  the  church  of  which,  in  such  an  eminent 
sense,  he  was  the  founder.  He  finally  passed 
away,  leaving  the  Episcopal  Office,  which,  at  the 
beginning  of  his  administration  was  viewed  with 
distrust,  one  of  the  most  honoi'ed  institutions  in 
America.  Throughout  his  entire  life  he  bore  an 
unblemished  reputation,  bearing  his  high  office 
with  that  meekness  which  formed  its  great  adorn- 
ment. Bishop  White  was  a  man  of  large  and 
comprehensive  views,  sound  in  his  theology  and 
churchmanship,  temperate  in  opinion,  and  wise 
in  his  administration,  occupying  a  position  in  the 
Church  similar  to  that  held  by  Washington  in 
the  State.  As  a  writer  he  evinced  usefulness 
rather  than  popularity.  Some  account  of  his 
works  may  be  found  in  Wilson's  Memoir  (p.  305), 
and  Sprague's  American  Pulpit  (v.  283).  His 
principal  work,  and  one  that  will  always  continue 
a  prime  necessity  for  students,  is  his  Memoirs  of 
the  Prolestaril-Episcopal  Church,  first  published  in 
182(1.  A  second  edition  appeared  in  1836,  and 
third  in  1880,  with  an  introduction  and  notes  by 
the  Rev.  B.  F.  De  Costa,  D.D.  See  also,  on 
Bishop  White,  the  Account  of  the  Meetina  of  the 
Descendants  of  Col.  Thomas  While  of  Maryland, 
Philadelphia,  1879.  b.  f.  de  cos'ta. 

WHITEFIELD,  George,  a  famous  evangelist; 
b.  in  Gloucester,  Eng.,  Dec.  27,  1714,  in  Bell  Inn 
(of  which  his  father  was  keeper)  ;  d.  in  New- 
buryport,  Mass.,  Sept.  30,  1770.  His  grandfather 
and  great-grandfather  on  the  paternal  side  were 
clergymen  of  the  Established  Church.  He  was 
the  youngest  of  a  family  of  six  sons  and  one 
daughter.  When  he  was  two  years  of  age,  his 
father  died,  and  his  mother  kept  the  inn.  His 
own  account  of  his  early  years,  published  in  1740, 
and  severely  criticised  as  imprudent,  exaggerated 
his  youthful  follies  and  vices.  He  speaks  of 
himself  as  given  to  various  forms  of  wickedness, 
fond  of  cards,  despising  instruction,  and,  when 
larger,  exhibiting  a  great  love  for  plays.  He 
says,  however,  that  his  mother  was  careful  of  his 
education,  and  it  was  she  who  urged  him  to  go 
to  Oxford.  At  twelve  he  was  placed  in  a  gram- 
mar-school in  Gloucester,  where  he  developed 
gifts  as  a  speaker.  Three  years  later  he  with- 
drew from  school,  and  became  a  drawer  in  the 


inn,  but  returned  the  next  year,  with  a  new 
impulse,  to  prepare  for  college.  The  religious 
impressions  which  he  had  felt  on  different  occa- 
sions were  deepened  while  he  was  at  school  the 
second  time.  He  became  attentive  to  his  church 
duties,  and  went  to  Oxford  in  1732,  resolving  to 
live  a  holy  life.  At  Oxford  he  fell  in  with  the 
Wesleys,  joined  the  famous  -'Holy  Club,"  ob- 
served its  rules  rigorously,  anil  was  enabled,  after 
great  distress  of  mind  over  his  spiritual  condi- 
tion, to  testify  that  the  "  day-star"  which  he  "had 
seen  at  a  distance  before  ""  rose  in  his  heart," 
and  to  trust  that  the  Spirit  of  God  had  sealed 
him  "unto  the  day  of  redemption."  This  was  in 
173o,  and  Whitefield  was  the  first  of  the  "Oxford 
Methodists"  to  profess  conversion.  His  health 
being  impaired,  he  left  Oxford  for  a  year,  return- 
ing in  March,  173G.  He  was  ordained  in  the 
following  June.  The  youthful  deacon  preached 
his  first  sermon  in  ( lloucester,  with  marked  effect, 
and  took  his  degree  of  B.A.  from  Oxford  the 
same  year.  He  spent  much  time  among  the  pris- 
oners in  Oxford,  preached  in  London  and  else- 
where, and  at  once  rose  to  great  prominence  as 
a  pulpit  orator.  Nine  of  the  sermons  preached 
the  first  year  of  his  ordination  were  published. 
The  Wesleys  had  requested  him  to  come  to  them 
in  Georgia;  and  he  finally  resolved  to  go,  but 
did  not  sail  until  the  beginning  of  173S,  just  as 
John  Wesley  returned.  Whitefield  spent  several 
months  in  Georgia,  preaching  with  great  accept- 
ance. He  sailed  for  England  the  same  year,  to 
be  ordained  priest.  He  found  many  of  the  Lon- 
don churches  closed  to  him,  because  he  was  con- 
sidered as  erratic  and  fanatical.  The  'Wesleys 
had  obtained  the  peace  of  mind  they  had  so  long 
been  seeking,  and  were  preaching  ver}r  earnestly 
the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith;  and  they 
impressed  Whitefield,  who  had  been  emphasizing 
the  doctrine  of  the  "new  birth,"  with  its  great 
importance.  He  busied  himself  preaching  in 
such  churches  as  would  receive  him,  and  in  visit- 
ing and  working  among  the  Moravians  and  reli- 
gious societies  in  London.  Early  in  1739  he  held 
a  conference  with  the  Wesleys  and  other  Oxford 
Methodists,  and  in  February  went  to  Bristol. 
Being  excluded  from  the  churches,  he  preached 
to  colliers  on  Kingswood  Hill,  in  the  open  air, — 
a  step  which  he  induced  Wesley  to  take,  thus 
establishing  an  innovation  which  gave  opportu- 
nity to  the  Methodist  movement.  AVhitefield  had 
no  lack  of  hearers.  Thousands  thronged  about 
him.  At  Rose  Green,  a  month  after  his  first 
open-air  sermon,  twenty  thousand  persons  formed 
his  audience.  At  Kingswood  he  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  the  Kingswood  School,  which  became  so 
important  to  Methodism.  He  now  began  his 
career  as  an  itinerant  evangelist.  He  visited 
Wales,  and  gave  an  impulse  to  the  revival  move- 
ment already  begun  by  Howell  Harris.  He  vis- 
ited Scotland,  and  great  results  followed.  He 
travelled  through  England,  attracting  extraor- 
dinary attention  everywhere.  His  arraignment 
of  the  clergy  as  "blind  guides"  roused  many  to 
oppose  him ;  and  in  1739  no  less  than  forty-nine 
publications  for  and  against  him  appeared.  The 
hostile  feeling  preceded  him  to  America.  On 
his  second  visit  to  the  Colonies,  some  of  the 
Episcopal  churches  refused  him  their  pulpit;  but 
other  churches  were  open  to  him.     He  preached 
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in  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  and  on  his  way 
to  Georgia,  drawing  delighted  multitudes  every- 
where. Visiting  New  England,  the  revival  which 
had  begun  in  Northampton  in  1736  broke  out 
again,  and  perhaps  Boston  never  saw  a  greater 
awakening.  He  paid  seven  visits  to  America; 
and  the  results  of  his  evangelistic  tours  were 
shared  by  the  Congregational,  the  Presbyterian, 
and  the  Baptist  churches,  from  Massachusetts  to 
Georgia.  When  he  was  not  in  America,  he  was 
stirring  by  his  mighty  eloquence  the  great  audi- 
ences that  greeted  him  in  England,  Scotland, 
and  Wales.  He  early  became  Calvinistic  in  his 
views,  and  his  association  with  Calvinistic  divines 
in  America  deepened  them.  He  complained  to 
"Wesley  of  his  attacks  on  the  doctrine  of  election ; 
and  there  was  a  short,  sharp  controversy  between 
them,  which  led  to  a  temporary  alienation.  But 
Whitefield  had  a  noble  and  generous  spirit,  and 
loved  Wesley,  and  neither  wished  to  contend 
with  the  other :  so  a,  reconciliation  took  place, 
and  the  two  great  men,  the  evangelist  and  the 
organizer,  were  henceforth  fast  friends,  though 
their  paths  were  different  Whitefield  was  nomi- 
nally the  leader  of  the  Calvinistic  Methodists, 
but  he  left  to  others  the  work  of  organization. 
The  result,  however,  of  his  embracing  Calvinism, 
was  the  opening  of  "  a  wide  field  of  usefulness, 
which,  without  it,  neither  he  nor  Wesley  could 
have  occupied.'  So  says  his  impartial  Methodist 
biographer,  Tyerman,  who  also  says  that  his  ser- 
vices to  Methodism  were  greater  "  than  Method- 
ists have  ever  yet  acknowledged,"  and  that  it  is 
"impossible  to  estimate"  the  value  of  the  work 
he  and  his  "female  prelate,  the  grand,  stately, 
strong-minded,  godly,  and  self-sacrificing  Count- 
ess of  Huntingdon,'  performed  for  the  Church 
of  England.  In  a  true  cosmopolitan  spirit  he 
divided  his  time  between  Great  Britain  and 
America ;  with  a  catholicity  as  broad  as  the  gos- 
pel, he  gave  his  wonderful  labors  to  all  denomi- 
nations 

He  married,  in  1741,  a  widow,  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
James.  A  son  born  of  this  union  lived  only  a 
short  time.  He  saw  little  of  home-life.  His  ac- 
tivities were  incessant,  all-absorbing.  He  never 
spared  himself,  preaching  every  day  in  the  week, 
and  often  three  or  four  times  a  day.  His  last 
sermon  was  preached  in  Exeter,  Mass.,  the  day 
before  his  death.  He  was  ill,  and  a  friend  re- 
marked that  he  was  more  fit  to  go  to  bed  than 
to  preach.  "  Yes,"  said  he  ;  then  pausing,  he 
added,  "  Lord  Jesus,  I  am  weary  in  thy  work, 
but  not  of  it.  An  immense  audience  gathered 
to  hear  him.  At  first  he  labored ;  but  soon  all 
his  faculties  responded  for  a  last  great  effort,  and 
he  held  the  multitude  spell-bound  for  two  hours. 
He  proceeded  to  Newburyport  the  same  day.  In 
the  evening,  as  he  took  his  candle  to  go  to  bed, 
many  who  were  gathered  in  the  hall  tempted  him 
to  an  exhortation,  which  continued  till  the  candle 
burned  out  in  the  socket.  The  next  morning, 
Sept.  30,  1770,  he  was  dead. 

In  person  Whitefield,  as  described  by  Dr.  Gil- 
lies of  Scotland,  was  graceful,  well-proportioned, 
above  the  middle  size  in  stature.  His  eyes  were 
dark  blue,  small,  and  sprightly.  His  complexion 
was  fair,  his  countenance  manly.  Both  his  face 
and  voice  were  softened  with  an  uncommon  degree 
>  >t  sweetness,  and  he  was  neat,  easy  in  deportment, 


and  without  affectation.  He  had  a  strong,  musi- 
cal voice,  under  wonderful  command.  Twenty 
thousand  people  could  hear  him.  "  Every  accent 
of  his  voice  spoke  to  the  ear:  every  feature  of 
his  face,  and  every  motion  of  his  hands,  spoke  to 
the  eye."  His  preaching  melted  Dr.  Jonathan 
Edwards  to  tears.  Benjamin  Franklin  went  to 
hear  him  in  Philadelphia,  and  was  completely 
won.  He  perceived,  he  wrote,  that  Whitefield 
would  finish  with  a  collection  ;  and  although  he 
had  gold,  silver,  and  copper  in  his  pocket,  he  re- 
solved to  give  nothing.  But,  as  the  preacher 
proceeded,  '■  I  began  to  soften,  and  concluded  to 
give  the  copper.  Another  stroke  of  his  oratory 
determined  me  to  give  the  silver;  and  he  finished 
so  admirably,  that  I  emptied  my  pocket  wholly 
into  the  collector's  dish,  — gold  and  all."  White- 
field  was  once  asked  for  a  copy  of  a  sermon  to 
publish.  '■  I  have  no  objection,"  said  he,  "  if  you 
will  print  the  lightning,  thunder,  and  rainbow 
with  it."  The  Franklin  incident  exhibits  his 
great  persuasive  power.  A  scene  described  by 
Dr  .James  Hamilton  shows  how  vivid  were  some 
of  his  pictures.  Chesterfield  was  listening  while 
the  orator  described  the  sinner  as  a  blind  beggar 
led  by  a  dog.  The  dog  leaving  him,  he  was 
forced  to  grope  his  way,  guided  only  by  his  staff. 
"  Unconsciously  he  wanders  to  the  edge  of  a 
precipice ;  his  staff  drops  from  his  hand,  down 
the  abyss,  too  far  to  send  back  an  echo  ;  he 
reaches  forward  cautiously  to  recover  it;  for  a 
moment  he  poises  on  vacancy,  and  —  '  Good 
God!'  shouted  Chesterfield,  'he  is  gone,'  as  he 
sprang  from  his  seat  to  prevent  the  catastrophe." 
Wesley's  sermon  ■  on  his  departed  friend  con- 
tains a  high  but  just  estimate  of  him.  He  spoke 
of  Whitefield's  "  unparalleled  zeal,"  "  indefati- 
gable activity,"  "tender-heartedness,"  "charita- 
bleness toward  the  poor,"  his  "  deep  gratitude," 
"tender  friendship"  (which  he  himself  had  test- 
ed), his  "frankness  and  openness,"  "courage  and 
intrepidity,"  "great  plainness  of  speech,"  "steadi- 
ness," "integrity."  "Have  we,"  said  Wesley, 
"  read  or  heard  of  any  person  since  the  apostles 
who  testified  the  gospel  of  the  grace  of  God 
through  so  widely  extended  a  space,  through  so 
large  a  part  of  the  habitable  world  '?  Have  we 
heard  or  read  of  any  person  who  called  so  many 
thousands,  so  many  myriads,  of  sinners  to  repent- 
ance ?  " 

"\\ 'hitefield's  sermons  and  journals  were  pub- 
lished in  instalments  at  different  periods  during 
his  life .  His  collected  works,  —  comprising  about 
seventy-five  sermons,  —  his  journals,  and  his  let- 
ters, together  with  Memoirs  of  his  Life,  by  Dr. 
Gillies,  were  published  in  London,  in  7  vols.  8vo. 
1771-72.  Dr.  Gillies  was  his  first  biographer: 
his  latest,  and  perhaps  best,  is  Tyerman  :  Life 
of  George  Whitefield,  London,  1876,  2  vols.  8vo. 
Lives  have  also  been  written  by  Robert  Philip 
(Lond.,  1S3S,  8vo),  J.  R.  Andrews  (1864,  8vo), 
D.  A.  Harsha  (Albany,  N.Y.,  1866,  8vo).  See 
also  Life  and  Times  of  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon, 
Lond.,  1840,  2  vols.,  8vo;  Stevens's  History  of  the 
Religious  Movement  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  called 
Methodism.  NY.,  1859-62.  H.  K.  CARROLL. 

WHITCIFT,  John,  D.D.,  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury; b.  at  Great  Grimsby,  Lincolnshire,  in  or 
about  1530;  d.  at  Lambeth,  Feb  29,  1604.  He 
was  fellow  of  Peterhouse,  Cambridge  University, 
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1555;  ordained  priest,  1560  ;  appointed  Lady 
Margaret  professor  of  divinity,  15(i:i;  master  of 
Pembroke  Hall,  master  of  Trinity  College,  and 
then  regius  professor  of  divinity,  all  in  the  same 
year.  1567;  prebendary  of  Ely,  1508;  dean  of 
Lincoln,  150s ;  bishop  of  ■Worcester,  1577 ;  and 
in  15S3  he  was  raised  to  the  primacy.  During 
Mary's  reign  he  observed  a  discreet  silence,  which 
enabled  him  to  keep  his  position  ;  but  on  the  suc- 
cession of  Elizabeth  he  appeared  as  the  defender  of 
the  Church  of  England,  and  advocate  of  extreme 
opinions  respecting  her  authority.  He  headed  the 
preiatical  party,  and  for  years  carried  on  a  contro- 
versy with  Thomas  Cartw  right,  the  great  cham- 
pion of  Puritanism  (see  aits").  When  raised  to 
the  primacy.  Whitgift  was  in  position  to  carry  out 
repressive  measures  against  the  detested  Puritan 
party.  He  obtained  the  decree  (June  23,  1585)  of 
the  Star  Chamber  (to  which  he  belonged)  against 
liberty  of  printing,  by  which  no  one  was  allowed 
to  print  except  in  London,  Oxford,  and  Cam- 
bridge :  no  new  presses  were  to  be  set  up,  but  by 
license  of  the  primate  and  the  bishop  of  London ; 
and  only  matter  authorized  by  the  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  or  the  bishop  of  London,  or  their 
chaplains,  could  be  printed.  Persons  selling  or 
binding  an  unauthorized  book  suffered  three 
months'  imprisonment.  And  this  decree  was  a 
mere  specimen  of  his  proceedings.  He  deter- 
mined to  uproot  Puritanism,  and  to  this  end  drew 
up  several  articles  which  he  well  knew  the  Puri- 
tans could  not  and  would  not  subscribe,  particu- 
larly one  declaring  that  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  contained  nothing  contrary, to  the  word  of 
God;  and,  because  they  would  not  sign,  he  sum- 
marily suspended  them,  and  in  their  places  ap- 
pointed inferior,  and  in  some  cases,  probably 
without  his  knowledge,  even  immoral  men.  He 
carried  out  his  programme  so  imperiously  that 
Lord  Burleigh  once  and  again  remonstrated  with 
him,  but  to  no  purpose.  The  amount  of  suffering 
he  caused  is  incalculable.  Hundreds  of  worthy 
ministers,  for  no  other  fault  than  conscientious 
scruples  against  alleged  unscriptural  and  Roman- 
izing practices  and  doctrines  in  the  Church  of 
England,  were  deprived  of  their  charges,  hurried 
off  to  prison,  harried  by  deferred  hopes,  and,  if 
they  left  prison  at  all,  were,  after  their  harsh  and 
unjust  treatment,  ruined  in  health  and  property. 
The  incoming  of  James  I.  (1G03)  did  not  affect 
his  position  nor  manners.  lie  was  shrewd  enough 
to  treat  that  vain  monarch  with  peculiar  respect. 
In  the  famous  Hampton  Court  conference,  he 
knelt  before  him,  and  even  told  a  falsehood  con- 
cerning the  practice  of  lay  baptism  in  the  Church 
of  England,  denying  its  permissibility  in. order 
to  give  the  king  a  higher  idea  of  that  church. 
But,  ere  the  first  Parliament  of  the  new  reign  met, 
Whitgift  died.  Whitgift's  administration  "  em- 
bodied the  worst  passions  of  an  intolerant  state 
priest.  It  knew  no  mercy;  it  exercised  no  compas- 
sion. It  is  in  vain  to  defend  the  administration  of 
Whitgift  on  the  grounds  of  the  excesses  of  the 
Puritans.  Those  excesses  were  provoked  by  his 
cruelty.  Neither  can  the  archbishop  be  justified 
on  the  plea  that  he  acted  on  the  commands  of  the 
queen.  He  was  the  queen's  adviser,  to  whose 
judgment  she  deferred,  and  of  whose  hearty  con- 
currence in  every  measure  of  severity  and  intoler- 
ance she  was  fully  assured. '    He  acted,  doubtless, 


conscientiously,  and  is  said  to  have  been  "per- 
sonally pious,  libftral,  and  free  from  harshness." 
His  ll'or/.w,  consisting  mostly  of  polemical  trac- 
tates, were  edited  for  the  Parker  Society  by  Rev. 
-John  Ayre,  Cambridge,  1K51-54,  3  vols. ;  and  Life, 
written  by  Sir  Gkouge  Paule,  1612,  and  by 
John  Stkype,  1718.  Cf.  Neale's  History  of  the 
I' unions,  and  Hook's  Lives  of  the  Archbishops  of 
Canterbury. 

WHITSUNDAY.     See  Pentecost. 

WHITTEMORE,  Thomas,  D.D.,  Universalist 
clergyman;  b.  at  Boston,  Jan.  1,  1S00 ;  d.  at 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  March  21,  1861.  He  was  pas- 
tor in  Cambridgeport,  1*22  to  1831;  editor  and 
proprietor  of  the  Trumpet,  a  Universalist  religious 
newspaper,  for  nearly  thirty  years,  from  its  com- 
mencement in  1N2S.  He  was  prominent  in  politi- 
cal and  railroad  affairs,  being  president  of,  the 
Vermont  and  Massachusetts  Railroad,  and  repeat- 
edly a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature. 
He  wrote  The  Modem  History  of  Universahsm, 
1830,  enlarged  edition,  1860;  Notes  and  Illustra- 
tions of  the  Parables  of  the  New  Testament,  1832 ; 
Plain  Guide  to  Universalism,  1838  ;  Commentary  on 
Revelation  (1838)  and  On  Daniel:  Life  of  Walter 
Balfour,  1853 ;  Life  of  Hosea  Ballou,  1853-55, 
4  vols. ;  Autobiography,  1859. 

WHITTINGHAM,  William  Rollinson,  D.D., 
LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  b.  in  New- York  City,  Dec.  2, 1805; 
d.  at  West  Orange,  N.J.,  Oct.  15,  1879.  He  was 
professor  of  ecclesiastical  history  in  the  General 
Theological  Seminary  (where  he  had  been  gradu- 
ated in  1825)  from  1835  till  1810,  when  he  was 
consecrated  (Sept.  17)  bishop  of  Maryland.  He 
was  one  of  the  scholars  of  his  church,  and  be- 
longed to  the  High-Church  party.  See  his  Life 
by  W.  F,  Brand,  Xew  York,  1883,  2  vols. 

WHITTLESEY,  William,  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury ;  b.  probably  at  Whittlesey,  near  Cam- 
bridge ;  d.  at  Lambeth,  June  II,  1374.  He  was 
educated  at  Cambridge.  In  1349,  became  master 
of  his  college,  Peterhouse ;  in  1301,  bishop  of 
Rochester;  and  on  Oct.  11,  1308,  primate  of  all 
England,  and  metropolitan.  He  was  an  unhappy 
choice,  for  the  times  required  a  vigorous  prelate. 
Edward  III.  was  laying  heavy  taxes  on  the  peo- 
ple, and  especially  the  clergy,  in  order  to  keep  up 
the  lavish  extravagance  of  the  court,  and  Whit- 
tlesey was  weak  physically,  most  of  the  time  an 
invalid,  and  destitute  of  commanding  mental 
gifts.  He  was,  however,  sadly  conscious  of  his 
deficiencies,  and  conscientiously  did  his  best.  See 
Hook  :  Lives  of  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury,  iv. 
221  sqq. 

WICELIUS,  or  WITZEL,  Georg,  b.  at  Vach,  in 
Hesse,  1501 ;  d.  at  Mayence,  1573.  He  studied 
theology  at  Erfurt,  and  went  in  1520  to  Witten- 
berg to  hear  Luther  and  Melanchthon,  but  was 
nevertheless  ordained  as  priest  by  Bishop  Adolph 
of  Merseburg.  Appointed  vicar  in  his  native 
town,  he  preached  the  doctrines  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, married,  and  was  expelled  in  1525.  Driven 
away  by  the  Peasants'  War  from  Wenigen-Lub- 
nitz  in  Thuringia,  where  he  had  settled,  he  was, 
on  the  recommendation  of  Luther,  appointed  pas- 
tor of  Niemeck,  but  relapsed  into  Romanism, 
began  to  write  with  great  violence  against  Luther 
and  Melanchthon,  and  was  expelled  in  1530. 
After  some  years  of  uncertain  endeavors,  he  en- 
tered the  service  of  Abbot  John  of  Eulda  in  1510, 
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published  his  principal  book,  Typus  ecclesice  prio- 
ris,  presented  his  Querela  pacis  to  Charles  V.  at 
the  diet  of  Spires  (1544),  and  took  part  in  the 
drawing-up  of  the  Augsburg  Interim..  As  the 
Reformation  spread,  he  felt  compelled  to  leave 
Fulda,  and  settled  in  1554  at  Mayence,  where  he 
spent  the  rest  of  his  life  in  quiet  retirement.  See 
Xkander:  De  GeorgioVicelio,BeT\in,lS39;  Kamp- 
schulte:  De  G.  W.,  Paderborn,  1856;  [Schmidt: 
Gcorg  Witzel,  Vienna,  1876].  R.  baxmanx. 

WICHERN,  Johann  Heinrich,  D.D.,  the  founder 
of  the  Inner  Mission  in  Germany  (see  art.),  and 
one  of  the  foremost  Christian  philanthropists  of 
the  century;  b.  at  Hamburg,  April  21,  1808; 
d.  there  April  7,  1881.  He  studied  theology  in 
Gbttingen  and  Berlin,  and  reached  the  degree  of 
"  candidate,"  and  afterwards  received  the  honor- 
ary degree  of  doctor  of  divinity.  On  his  return 
home,  encouraged  by  his  pious  mother,  he  started 
a  Sunday  school  for  the  poorest  and  wickedest 
children  in  the  city,  and  ultimately  had  five  hun- 
dred children  imder  his  care.  It  was  this  school 
which  gave  him  the  idea  of  the  institution  which 
he  opened  on  Xov.  1,  1833,  at  Horn,  a  suburb 
of  Hamburg.  He  called  it  the  "  Rough  House  " 
{Das  Rauhe  Haus).  It  has  served  as  the  pattern 
of  many  similar  institutions  in  Germany,  France, 
England,  Holland,  etc.  It  is  a  house  for  the 
correction  of  juvenile  offenders.  Here  these  evil- 
minded  and  often  weak-minded  children  are  re- 
ceived, portioned  off  into  "  families  "  of  twelve, 
placed  under  the  charge  of  a  young  workman, 
and  taught  a  trade.  In  connection  with  the  Haus 
there  is  a  book  printing,  binding,  and  selling- 
business  carried  on.  The  Haus  celebrated  its 
fiftieth  anniversary  in  November,  1883.  For  the 
education  of  persons  competent  to  take  charge 
of  similar  institutions,  or  to  serve  in  them,  there 
was  started  in  1845  a  "Brotherhood."  In  1844 
Wichern  sent  out  his  Fliegende  Blatter  ("  Flying 
Leaves  "),  now  the  organ  of  the  Inner  Mission,  in 
which  he  urged  the  duty  of  laying  to  heart  the 
misery  of  our  fellow-mortals,  and  at  the  same 
time  told  the  story  of  his  own  institutions.  His 
story  was  eagerly  read,  and  incited  many  imitat- 
ors. In  1848,  at  the  Kirchentag  (see  art.)  held 
at  Wittenberg,  he  presented  with  such  extraordi- 
nary eloquence  the  claims  of  the  sick,  the  suffer- 
ing, and  the  sinful  who  were  their  countrymen, 
that  from  that  hour  a  new  movement  on  their 
behalf  was  begun.  This  was  the  so-called  "  Inner 
Mission  "  (see  art.),  the  very  name  of  which  is  due 
to  Wichern.  Under  Friedrich  Wilhelm  IV.  (who 
came  to  the  throne  in  1840),  Wichern  found  favor 
in  court-circles,  and  exerted  great  influence  upon 
the  aristocracy.  In  1851  he  was  commissioned 
by  the  Prussian  Government  to  visit  the  reforma- 
tory and  correctional  institutions  in  all  the  prov- 
inces of  the  kingdom,  and  suggest  improvements. 
In  1858  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  council  in 
the  department  of  the  interior,  and  also  of  the 
highest  church  council.  In  the  same  year  he 
founded  in  Berlin  the  Evangelische  Johannisstift, 
—  a  similar  institution  to  the  Rauhe  Haus.  Its 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  was  celebrated  in  1883. 
He  interested  himself  particularly  in  prison- 
reform,  and  also  organized  the  Prussian  military 
diaconate.  In  1S72  he  had  a  stroke  of  paralysis, 
from  which  he  never  recovered.  It  prevented 
him  from  visiting  America  as  a  delegate  to  the 


General  Conference  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance 
in  New  York,  1S73,  for  which  he  had  engaged  to 
prepare  an  essay.  Wichern  was  of  commanding 
person,  full  of  faith  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  al- 
ways made  a  powerful  impression  by  his  speeches 
at  the  Church  Diet  and  in  the  Annual  Congress 
for  Inner  Missions.  He  wrote  Die  innere  Mission 
der  deulschen  evangelischen  Kirche,  Hamburg,  1849 : 
Die  Behandlung  der  Verbrecher  u.  entlassenen  Stra- 
flinge,  1853 ;  Der  Dienst  der  Frauen  in  der  Kirche, 
1858,  3d  ed.,  1880.  His  biography  has  been 
written  by  F.  Oldenburg,  Hamburg,  1882,  and 
by  Dr.  Hermaxn  Krumjiacher,  Gotha,  1882. 

WICLIF,  John,1  the  "Morning  Star  of  the 
Reformation;"  b.  at  Spresswell,  one  mile  from 
Old  Richmond,  in  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire, 
several  years,  perhaps  even  ten,  earlier  than  the 
usual  date,  1324;  d.  at  Lutterworth,  Dec.  31, 
1384. 

His  Life.  —  He  entered  Oxford  University  about 
1335 ;  belonged  probably  to  Balliol  College ;  was 
graduated  about  1345,  or  perhaps  not  until  1351; 
became  a  fellow  of  Balliol  College,  and  in  1361 
appears  as  its  master.  On  May  16,  1361,  he  was 
nominated  by  his  college,  rector  of  Fillingham, 
ten  miles  north-north-west  from  Lincoln,  but  con- 
tinued to  reside  in  Oxford.  In  the  same  year  he 
became  incumbent  of  Abbotesley.  From  Dec.  6, 
1365,  to  March,  1367,  he  was  warden  of  Canter- 
bury Hall ;  took  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity 
between  1365  and  1374 ;  and  in  1308  exchanged 
his  parish  of  Fillingham  for  that  of  Ludgershall, 
Buckinghamshire,  which  he  held  until  his  resig- 
nation in  April,  1374,  in  order  that  he  might  con- 
scientiously accept  the  rectorship  of  Lutterworth, 
Leicestershire,  to  which  he  had  been  nominated 
by  Edward  III.  But  in  all  these  changes  he 
never  broke  his  connection  with  the  university, 
for  there  he  habitually  resided,  and  there  taught 
and  debated.  His  life  up  to  1361  is  largely  con- 
jectural and  uncertain,  but  after  that  time  can 
be  traced  by  documents.  Strangely  enough,  the 
first  appearance  of  the  learned  doctor  of  theology 
as  a  leader  was  occasioned  by  politics  and  patri- 
otism. He  defended  (1366)  before  the  university 
of  Oxford  the  action  of  Edward  III.  and  the 
entire  Parliament,  in  refusing  to  pay  the  papal 
claim  to  feudatory  tribute  made  by  Urban  V., — 
an  action  which  was  so  emphatic,  that  the  claim 
was  never  again  made.  Wiclif  maintained  on  this 
occasion  the  political  independence  of  the  crown 
and  the  country  from  the  Pope.  It  is  very  likely 
that  he  was  a  member  of  this  Parliament, 
for  he  certainly  shows  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  its  proceedings.  On  July  26,  1374,  Wiclif 
was  appointed  by  Edward  III.  a  royal  commis- 
sary in  Bruges  to  conclude  such  a  treaty  with  the 
papal  nuncios  on  the  pending  points  (viz.,  the 
papal  reservations  in  filling  English  church  offices, 


1  The  Reformer's  name  ia  spelled  in  twenty-eight  different 
-ways,  of  which  the  commonest  are  Wiclif,  Wyclif,  Wycliffe, 
Wickliffe.  This  article  is  based  throughout  upon  Principal 
Lorimer's  translation  of  Lechler's  John  Wiclif  and  his  Eng- 
lish Precursors  (London,  1878,  2  vols.),  with  the  exception  of 
the  literature,  which  has  been  compiled  from  various  sources. 
Lechler  wrote  the  article  upon  Wiclif  in  the  first  edition  of 
Herzog;  but  in  his  book  he  gives  the  results  of  later  investiga- 
tions, supplementing  and  correcting  statements  in  his  article. 
He  has  disproved  many  current  stories  respecting  Wiclif,  as 
that  he  began  his  attack  on  the  mendicant  orders  as  early  as 
1360,  and  that  he  was  cited  to  appear  before  the  Pope  1383,  etc. 
Principal  Lorimer  has  enriched  his  translation  by  very  valua- 
ble notes. 
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encroachments  upon  the  electoral  rights'of  cathe- 
dral chapters,  and  the  like)  as  should  at  once 
secure  the  honor  of  the  church,  and  uphold  the 
rights  of  the  English  crown  and  realm.  But  the 
meeting'  came  to  nothing'  material;  for,  although 
the  Pope  abandoned  for  the  future  his  claim  to 
the  reservation  of  English  church  lixings,  it  was 
only  on  condition  that  the  king  abstained  in  fu- 
ture from  conferring  church  dignities  in  the  way 
of  simple  royal  command:  hence  there  was  no  real 
ecclesiastical  reform  accomplished.  But  Wiclif 
was  not  to  blame  for  this  outcome.  He  had  faith- 
fully striven  to  advance  the  popular  rights ;  and 
his  efforts  had  won  enthusiastic  recognition  from 
the  people  and  the  king,  who  had  called  him  to 
successive  Parliaments.  His  very  position  ren- 
dered him  the  object  of  hatred  to  the  hierarchy, 
whose  designs  he  had  so  persistently  opposed.  At 
length  they  proceeded  to  attack  him  publicly, 
lie  was  summoned  before  convocation,  and  ap- 
peared on  Thursday,  Feb.  l!),  1377,  in  St.  Paul's. 
He  was  accompanied,  for  protection's  sake,  by  the 
Ikike  of  Lancaster,  the  grand  marshal  of  England 
(Lord  Henry  Percy),  and  a  band  of  armed  men. 
But  a  violent  dispute  between  William  Courtenay 
(bishop  of  London)  and  the  duke  breaking  out, 
the  meeting  abruptly  terminated,  and  Wiclif  re- 
tired without  being  called  upon  to  say  a  word. 
Of  course  this  Jiasco  did  net  put  an  end  to  the 
hierarchical  opposition.  The  Anglican  episcopate 
was  the  prime  mover  in  the  next  step,  —  an  appeal 
to  the  Pope,  Gregory  XL,  to  put  Wiclif  down  as 
a  heretic.  The  alleged  nineteen  heresies  were 
carefully  stated ;  and  so  well  managed  was  their 
effort,  that  the  Pope  issued  (May  22,  1377)  no 
fewer  than  five  bulls  against  Wiclif.  Three  of 
them  were  addressed  to  the  primate  and  to  the 
bishop  of  London,  the  fourth  to  the  king,  and  the 
last  to  the  chancellor,  and  the  university  of  Oxford. 
The  nineteen  theses  in  which  Wiclif's  heresies  are 
stated  fall  into  three  groups  :  I.  1-5,  concerning 
rights  of  property  and  inheritance,  which  he 
maintained  were  dependent  upon  God's  will  and 
grace  ;  II.  6,  7,  17-1IJ,  concerning  church  proper- 
ty, and  its  rightful  secularization  in  certain  cir- 
cumstances (e-g-,  in  case  the  Church  should  fall 
into  error)  ;  III.  8-10,  concerning  the  power  of 
church  discipline,  which  he  claimed  belonged  to 
every  priest,  and  concerned  only  God's  matters, 
not  temporal  goods  and  revenues.  But,  ere  the 
five  bulls  were  officially  delivered,  Edward  III. 
died  (June  21,  1377),  and  so  the  bull  to  the  king- 
became  inept.  With  his  successor,  Richard  II., 
Wiclif  stood  in  high  favor,  and  so  no  adverse 
action  came  from  the  king.  It  was  not  until 
Parliament  had  been  prorogued  (Nov.  25,  1377), 
that  a  mandate  was  addressed  to  the  chancellor 
of  Oxford,  requiring  him  to  appoint  a  commis- 
sion to  find  out  whether  Wiclif  did  advocate  the 
alleged  heresies,  and  also  to  cite  Wiclif  within 
thirty  days  before  the  papal  commissaries,  or  their 
delegates,  in  St.  Paul's  Church,  London.  But  since 
the  papal  bull  had  required  Wiclif's  imprison- 
ment, subject  to  further  order  from  Pome,  it  is 
evident  that  the  commissaries  departed  widely 
from  their  instructions,  owing  to  their  apprecia- 
tion of  the  impossibility  of  laying  violent  hands 
upon  Wiclif,  the  people's  idol  and  the  favorite'  of 
the  university.  In  March,  or  perhaps  February, 
1378,  Wiclif  appeared  before  the  papal  commis- 


saries, agreeable  to  the  chancellor's  citation,  not, 
however,  at  St.  Paul's,  but  at  the  archiepiscopal 
palace  at  Lambeth.  He  came  alone  :  but  it  was 
quickly  evident  that  he  had  powerful  friends;  for 
at  the  very  beginning  of  the  session,  Sir  Henry 
Clifford  appeared  from  the  court  of  the  mother 
of  the  king,  commanding  the  commissaries  to 
abstain  from  passing  against  Wiclif  any  final 
judgment;  and  citizens  of  London  forced  a  pas- 
sage into  the  chapel,  and  loudly  and  threateningly 
look  his  part.  Tin?  upshot  of  the  matter  was, 
that  Wiclif  was  merely  prohibited  to  teach  any 
longer  the  alleged  heresies.  So  he  departed  as 
free  as  he  had  come,  and  without  giving  any  for- 
mal promise  of  obedience. 

Shortly  after  this  event  Gregory  XI  died 
(March  27,  137S),  and  the  papal  schism  broke  out. 
The  year  1378  marked  the  turning-point  in 
Wiclif's  career.  Hitherto  he  had  concerned  him- 
self with  matters  of  mixed  ecclesiastical  and 
political  import ;  but  henceforth  he  devoted  him- 
self exclusively  to  doctrinal  matters,  and  came 
out  as  the  Reformer.  He  welcomed  the  new  pope 
(Urban  VI.)  because  he  thought  him  to  be  the 
long-expected  leader  in  ecclesiastical  reform.  But 
when  the  French  cardinals  (Sept.  20, 1378)  elected 
a  rival  pope  (Clement  VI.),  and  the  two  popes 
attacked  one  another,  his  eyes  were  opened,  and 
he  rejected  both.  He  also  began  in  earnest  the 
translation  of  the  Bible  into  English,  and  took 
the  next  decisive  step  by  an  open  attack,  forced 
upon  him  by  his  study  of  the  Bible,  against  tran- 
substantiation.  The  effect  was  immediate.  The 
university  itself  turned  against  him.  The  chan- 
cellor, William  of  Berton,  acting  under  the  advice 
of  a  learned  commission  which  he  had  appointed, 
prohibited  the  promulgation  of  Wiclif's  doctrine 
in  the  university,  on  pain  of  suspension  from  every 
function  of  teaching,  of  the  greater  excommuni- 
cation, and  of  imprisonment.  So,  from  that  time 
forward,  Wiclif  abstained  from  giving  oral  in- 
struction upon  the  subject,  but  used  the  freedom 
left  him  to  give  his  views  the  widest  currency  by 
means  of  writings,  and  produced  his  Confession, 
in  Latin,  and  his  tract,  The  Wicket,  in  English, 
which  was  so  popular  that  it  was  much  read  even 
in  the  sixteenth  century.  Indeed,  ever  afterwards 
did  he  in  nearly  all  his  writings  introduce  in  some 
way  a  statement  of  his  views  upon  transubstanti- 
ation. 

Beaten  upon  this  field,  the  opponents  of  Wiclif 
turned  themselves  to  the  archbishop,  William 
Courtenay,  who  in  October,  l.'j.sl,  had  succeeded 
Simon  Sudbury,  beheaded  by  the  peasant  revolv- 
ers, June  13,  1381.  Courtenay  had  already,  while 
bishop  of  London,  shown  his  hatred  of  Wiclif's 
doctrines,  and  therefore  gladly  availed  himself  of 
the  authority  of  his  primacy  to  wreck  the  hopes 
of  the  Wicli'ffites.  He  skilfully  adopted  a  line  of 
attack  likely  to  attain  his  end.  He  first  had  the 
doctrines  and  principles  of  Wiclif  and  his  adher- 
ents condemned  by  ecclesiastical  authority,  and 
then  persecuted  those  who  continued  to  maintain 
the  obnoxious  doctrines.  The  first  step  was  easy. 
He  summoned  an  assembly  of  ten  bishops,  sixteen 
doctors  of  laws,  thirty  doctors  of  theology,  and 
four  bachelors  of  laws,  in  the  hall  of  the  Domini- 
can Monastery,  Blackfriars,  London,  May  17, 
1382,  and  received  the  expected  verdict.  During 
their  session  a  terrific  earthquake  shook  the  city: 
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hence  the  name,  "The  Earthquake  Council,"  uni- 
formly applied  to  it  by  Wiclif,  — an  ill  omen,  in 
the  judgment  of  Wiclif's  party,  but  favorably 
interpreted  by  Courtenay  as  an  emblem  of  the 
purification  of  the  kingdom  from  false  doctrine. 
<  )n  the  ground  of  the  finding  of  the  council,  ex- 
pressed in  twenty-four  articles,  either  heretical  or 
erroneous,  of  which  ten  relate  to  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per,—  indirect  testimony  to  the  interest  awakened 
by  Wiclif's  attack  on  the  doctrine  of  transubstan- 
tiation,  —  the  archbishop  issued  mandates  to  his 
commissary  at  Oxford  (May  28,  1382)  and  to  the 
bishop  of  London  (May  30),  in  which  he  forbade 
the  public  proclamation  of  the  obnoxious  doc- 
trines, and  even  listening  to  them,  on  pain  of  the 
greater  excommunication.  But  the  second  step 
could  not  be  taken  without  State  aid;  and  the 
Commons  refused  to  agree  with  the  Lords  in 
giving  it,  and  even  compelled  the  withdrawal  of 
a  royal  ordinance,  which  ordered,  upon  certifica- 
tion of  the  bishops,  the  imprisonment  of  the 
itinerant  Wiclif  preachers  and  their  adherents. 
But  armed  with  a  royal  patent  of  June  26,  1382, 
the  archbishop  began  the  persecution,  and  with 
such  success,  that  in  four  months  he  silenced  the 
Wicklif  party  at  the  university  of  Oxford,  and 
either  drove  the  principal  friends  of  Wiclif  out 
of  the  country,  or  to  recantation.  Meanwhile 
Wiclif  was  untouched,  —  although  deprived,  in 
consequence  of  the  mandate,  of  his  offices  at  the 
university,  —  and  pursued  his  quiet,  busy,  pastoral 
life  at  Lutterworth.  It  was,  perhaps,  Courtenay's 
plan,  first  to  strip  Wiclif  of  all  his  friends,  and 
then  to  attack  him  personally-  At  length,  on 
Nov.  IS,  1382,  he  was  summoned  to  appear  before 
a  provincial  synod  at  Oxford ;  but  again  he  was 
not  asked  to  recant,  nor  was  a  sentence  of  con- 
demnation passed  upon  him.  The  Parliament 
of  that  year  met  Nov.  19.  To  it  Wiclif  ad- 
dressed a  memorial  upon  the  subject  of  monastic 
vows,  the  exemption  of  the  clergy  and  church 
property,  tithes  and  offerings,  and  on  the  Lord's 
Supper.  The  document  was  so  cleverly  drawn 
up,  that  it  was  sure  to  influence  the  members, 
and  therefore  increase  the  disinclination  of  the 
clerical  party,  on  the  score  of  prudence,  to  lay 
violent  hands  upon  Wiclif,  who  was  manifestly 
so  intrenched  in  the  popular  regard.  The  council 
at  Oxford  was  the  last  effort  to  molest  him.  For 
the  next  two  years  and  the  last  of  his  life,  he 
lived  in  Lutterworth,  more  or  less  incapacitated 
by  the  paralytic  s'troke  of  1382,  yet  busily  en- 
gaged with  his  literary  work  and  his  preaching 
itinerancy.  In  his  parish-work  he  was  assisted 
by  his  chaplain,  John  Horn.  During  this  period 
he  wrote  the  largest  number  of  those  short  and 
simple  English  tracts,  by  which  he  spread  his  doc- 
trines over  all  the  land.  lie  also  revised  his  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible,  in  which  work  he  was  largely 
aided  by  John  Purvey.  It  was  not  earlier  than 
1381  that  he  began  his  attacks  upon  the  mendi- 
cant orders,  of  which  he  had  previously  spoken 
in  terms  of  great  respect.  The  occasion  of  his 
doing  the  contrary  was  the  position  of  the  Men- 
dicants as  his  vigorous  and  persistent  antagonists 
upon  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation.  Although 
really  unmolested,  his  life  was  always  in  danger, 
and  he  lived  prepared  for  martyrdom.  But  on 
Holy  Innocents'  Day  (I><<c  28,  138-1),  as  he  was 
hearing  mass  in  his  parish  church,  at  the  moment 


of  the  efevation  of  the  host,  he  was  stricken  for 
a  second  time  with  paralysis,  and  fell  speechless 
on  the  spot.  As  his  tongue  was  particularly  af- 
fected, he  never  spoke  again,  though  conscious 
of  the  presence  of  his  friends,  and  breathed  his 
last,  three  days  afterwards.  He  was  buried  under 
the  choir  of  his  church,  St.  Mary's,  Lutterworth. 

On  May  4,  1415,  the  Council  of  Constance 
declared  him  a  heretic,  anathematized  forty-five 
articles  drawn  from  his  writings,  and  ordered 
that  his  books  be  burnt,  his  bones  taken  up, 
and  thrown  far  out  of  consecrated  ground.  For 
thirteen  years  the  command  rested  on  paper;  but 
in  1427  Pope  Martin  V.  laid  its  execution  upon 
Bishop  Fleming  of  Lincoln,  who  in  the  year  fol- 
lowing (1428)  carried  it  out.  His  bones  were 
taken  up,  burnt,  and  the  ashes  thrown  into  the 
Swift,  a  branch  of  the  Avon,  which  runs  by  the 
foot  of  the  hill  on-  which  Lutterworth  is  built. 

His  Preaching.  —  His  activity  as  a  preacher  was 
in  two  directions,  —  in  the  university,  where  his 
sermons  were  in  Latin,  and  followed  scholastic 
forms  and  ideas ;  and  in  his  Lutterworth  church, 
where  he  preached  in  English,  and  in  simple, 
direct,  and  vigorous  fashion.  He  occasionally 
preached  in  London,  and  with  such  effect  that 
the  citizens  were  stirred  up  to  demand  the  reform 
of  some  flagrant  omissions  of  clerical  duty.  But 
the  principles  he  not  only  advocated,  but  exem- 
plified, remained  always  the  same.  He  taught 
that  the  object  of  preaching  was  the  edification 
of  the  church ;  the  matter  of  preaching  was  the 
Bible  itself  in  all  its  simplicity,  and  not,  as  the 
evil  habit  of  the  times  was,  stories,  fables,  and 
poems,  which  were  pagan,  and  not  biblical,  in 
origin,  and  served  only  to  amuse  and  interest. 
The  Bible  was  Wiclif's  standard  and  staple :  his 
sermons  are  really  saturated  with  it.  He  han- 
dles, it  is  true,  many  subjects  which  are  not  by 
any  means  biblical  (e.g.,  the  mendicant  orders); 
but  he  judges  them  according  to  the  Bible.  But 
one  cardinal  doctrine  of  modern  evangelical  Chris- 
tendom is  not  found  in  his  sermons  :  he  has  not 
a  word  to  say  about  justification  by  faith.  The 
one  thing  about  Wiclif's  sermons  which  gives 
them  now  their  great  value  as  an  indication  of 
his  inner  life  is  their  fulness  of  earnest  godliness 
and  Christian  conscientiousness.  They  breathe 
a  true  zeal  for  God's  glory,  a  pure  love  for  Christ, 
and  a  sincere  concern  for  the  salvation  of  souls. 
The  man  who  could  preach  as  Wiclif  preached 
could  not  fail  to  make  a  profound  impression. 

His  Itinerants.  —  Besides  being  a  preacher  and 
pastor,  he  was  organizer  of  an  itinerancy  which 
carried  his  doctrines  over  a  wide  territory.  He 
began  this  latter  work  while  in  uninterrupted 
connection  with  Oxford  (i.e.,  before  1382)  ;  and 
his  first  itinerants  were  university  students  and 
graduates:  in  short,  he  taught  a  theological  semi- 
nary. These  preachers  were  by  no  means  intended 
as  opponents  to  the  parochial  clergy,  except  as 
the  latter  grossly  disgraced  their  office:  indeed, 
the  first  itinerants  were  all  priests;  hence  they 
were  called  "  poor  priests,"  and  under  no  obliga- 
tion to  remain  unsettled,  although,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  they  could  not  settle  conscientiously,  even 
if  the  way  were  open,  for  the  three  reasons  given 
in  the  tract,  Why  Poor  Priests  have  no  Benefice,— 
(1)  Benefices  were  usually  obtainable  only  by 
simony,  whether  collated  by  a  spiritual  or  tern- 
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poral  lord;  (2)  Beneficed  priests  were  compelled 
to  give  up  to  their  ecclesiastical  superiors  all  that 
portion  of  their  revenues  in  excess  of  their  own 
necessities,  and  this  was  nothing  less  than  a  rob- 
bery of  God's  poor;  (3)  Uubenelieed  priests  were 
free  to  preach  the  gospel  anywhere,  and,  when 
opposed  by  the  '"clergy  of  Antichrist,"  could  flee  | 
without  hinderance.  But  Wiclif  also  sent  out  lay-  i 
preachers;  and  this  fact  led  him  to  use  repeated- 
ly the  expression  "evangelical"  or  "apostolical" 
men  in  his  latest  sermons,  when  referring  to  his 
itinerants.  They  were  now  not  all  priests.  ( )xford 
•was  the  first  centre  of  this  activity,  and  Leicester 
the  second.  Clad  in  commonest  clothing,  bare- 
foot, and  staff  in  hand,  (hey  wandered  through 
the  surrounding  country,  preaching  as  they  had 
opportunity.  They  opened  the  Scriptures,  and 
summoned  their  hearers  to  repent.  They  ex- 
horted them  to  live  in  Christian  brotherhood, 
peace,  and  beneficence.  But  they  did  not  stop 
here-  They  depicted  the  sinful  lives  of  too  many 
of  the  clergy,  and  so  powerfully,  that  the  hie- 
rarchy were  alarmed.  How  thoughtful  Wiclif 
was  for  his  itinerants  is  manifested  by  the  many 
sermon  outlines  and  tracts  for  their  benefit  found 
among  his  literary  remains. 

His  Translation  of  the  Bible.  —  Before  Wiclif 
sent  out  his  translation,  the  Psalter  was  the  only 
complete  book  of  Scripture  accessible  in  English, 
although  other  parts  had  been  rendered.  The 
credit  of  producing  the  first  translation  which 
was  intended  for  popular  use  is  due  to  "Wiclif. 
How  long  he  was  engaged  upon  this  work  is  un- 
known. He  probably  began  with  several  single 
books  of  the  New  Testament.  As  a  preliminary 
labor  may  be  regarded  the  translation  of  the  Latin 
Harmony  of  the  Gospels  of  Prior  Clement  of 
Lanthony,  Monmouthshire,  written  in  the  second 
half  of  the  twelfth  century.  Wiclif  translated  the 
Bible  from  the  Vulgate,  for  he  was  ignorant  of 
Greek.  He  rendered  the  entire  New  Testament 
into  English ;  but,  ere  he  had  finished,  Nicolas 
of  Hereford  began  upon  the  Vulgate  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  translated  as  far  as  Baruch  iii.  20,  when 
he  was  compelled  to  desist,  owing  to  the  sentence 
of  excommunication  which  had  been  passed  upon 
him.  Erom  there  on,  another  hand  may  be  seen 
upon  it,  perhaps  Wiclif's.  In  13^2  the  entire 
translation  was  finished  :  copies  of  it,  in  whole  or 
in  part,  were  made  and  circulated.  But  immedi- 
ately the  important  work  of  revision  was  begun 
by  Wiclif  himself  and  by  John  Purvey,  who 
carried  it  on  after  the  former's  death ;  for  it  was 
not  until  1388  that  the  Wicliffite  version  was 
given  out  in  its  revised  and  much  improved  form. 
This  version  marks  an  epoch  in  the  development 
of  the  English  language.  His  Bible  prose  is  the 
earliest  classic  Middle  English. 

His  Theology.  —  Of  Wiclif's  doctrinal  system 
it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  form  a  complete  and 
fully  satisfactory  opinion.  The  principal  of  the 
as  yet  available  sources  of  his  theology  is  his  Tri- 
alogus  or  Dialogorum  Libri  IV.,  written  in  13<S2, 
and  printed  for  the  first  time  in  1525,  probably 
at  Basel.  It  deviates  considerably  from  the  com- 
mon scholastic  form,  being  a  dialogue  between 
three  allegorical  characters,  —  Alithia,  Pseudis, 
and  Phrenesis.  The  first  of  the  interlocutors  is 
a  staid  theologian;  the  second,  a  sophist  and  infi- 
del;   and  the  third,  a  ripe  and  erudite  scholar, 


who  decides  the  questions.  The  first  book  treats 
of  the  doctrine  of  God ;  the  second,  that  of  the 
universe,  especially  the  ideas  of  matter,  man, 
angels,  evil  spirits,  etc.  ;  the  third  book  contains 
the  Christian  morals;  and  the  fourth,  which  occu- 
pies about  one-half  of  the  whole  work,  gives  the 
author's  views  of  the  sacraments,  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal institutions,  eschatology,  etc.  Besides  from 
the  Trialot/tis,  some  stray  remarks  useful  for  the 
understanding  of  Wiclif's  doctrinal  stand-point 
may  also  be  gleaned  from  his  minor  treatises  and 
popular  pamphlets,  and  from  extracts  now  and 
then  published  from  his  unprinted  manuscripts, 
etc. 

The  basis  of  all  "Wiclif's  teaching  is  his  doc- 
trine of  the  absolute  authority  of  Scripture.  He 
places  the  Bible  infinitely  higher  than  any  other 
book,  not  only  those  of  the  more  recent  teachers, 
but  also  those  of  the  ancient  Fathers :  yea,  he 
places  the  Bible  infinitely  higher  than  any  ordi- 
nance of  the  Roman-Catholic  Church.  The  evi- 
dence of  this  absolute  authority  is  the  dignity  of 
Christ  as  the  God-man,  and  the  reason  why  the 
Bible  is  not  held  in  due  esteem  is  owing  to  the 
lack  of  true  faith  in  Christ ;  for,  if  we  trusted 
fully  in  the  Lord  Christ,  that  faith  would  not  fail 
to  bring  forth  in  our  heart  a  firm  conviction  of 
the  authority  of  the  Bible.  All  other  writings, 
even  those  of  Augustine,  are  trustworthy  only  so 
far  as  they  are  founded  in  Holy  "Writ:  all  other 
truth,  except  that  which  depends  upon  simple 
observation,  can  be  accepted  only  so  far  as  it  is 
derived  from  the  Bible.  "  Even  though  there 
were  a  hundred  popes,  and  all  the  monks  were 
transformed  into  cardinals,  in  matters  of  faith 
their  opinions  would  be  of  no  account,  unless 
they  were  founded  on  Scripture"  (Trial.,  iv.  c.  7). 
From  this  maxim  sprung  the  enthusiasm  and  the 
energy  which  produced  the  first  English  transla- 
tion of  the  Bible. 

But  "Wiclif's  doctrine  of  God  is  a  piece  of 
scholasticism.  Instead  of  planting  himself  on 
Scripture,  or  on  the  individual  Christian  self- 
consciousness,  he  institutes  dialectical  processes, 
develops  ideas,  defines  notions,  etc.  More  closely 
characterized,  his  scholasticism  is  realism.  The 
infinite  is  to  him  not  an  idea,  but  a  reality.  He 
recoils  from  the  conceptions  of  God  as  a  mere 
universale,  or  a  mere  individuate,  both  of  which 
sprung  from  the  principle  of  nominalism.  To 
him,  God  is  the  absolute  cause,  the  mysterious 
source  of  all.  The  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  he 
develops  after  Augustine  and  Ansehn,  without 
adding  any  thing  of  his  own,  and  following  close- 
ly the  method  of  the  schoolmen.  But  already  in 
his  christology  a  curious  contest  arises  between 
scholastic  dialectics,  in  which  he  was  trained, 
and  an  instinctive  craving  for  a  biblico-ethical 
construction  of  the  idea  of  the  God-map.  On  the 
one  side  he  cannot  free  himself  from  the  common 
questions,  categories,  definitions,  etc.,  of  the  scho- 
lastic christology.  on  the  other  side  he  sees  very 
well  the  hollowness  and  sterility  of  the  whole 
proceeding.  His  great  problem  is  to  represent 
the  incarnation  from  a  moral  point  of  view.  He 
loves  to  set  forth  Christ  as  the  centre  of  humani- 
ty, and  he  is  inexhaustible  in  varying  the  expres- 
sion of  that  truth  by  means  of  the  most  manifold 
ideas  and  figurative  illustrations. 

In  his  cosmology,  Wiclif   broke  through  the 
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bounds  of  scholasticism,  mixing  up  the  metaphy- 
sical researches  concerning  the  materia  prima  with 
various  anatomical  and  psychological  questions 
concerning  the  structure  of  the  brain,  the  action 
of  the  senses,  etc.  Of  greatest  interest  is  his 
theological  anthropology.  Hereditary  sin  he  con- 
siders as  depending  on  some  moral,  and  not  on 
any  physical  condition.  He  denies  that  the  state 
of  sinfulness  is  propagated  from  generation  to 
generation  through  the  seed ;  for  the  kernel  of 
human  nature  is  the  spirit.  To  this  aspect  of  an- 
thropology corresponds  his  general  view  of  evil. 
Who  is  the  originator  of  evil  ?  Does  it  come 
from  God?  No;  for  evil  has  by  itself  no  positive 
existence :  it  is  only  a  defectum,  a  non-ens,  a  nega- 
tion of  the  divine.  The  single  act  of  sin  is  cer- 
tainly a  reality,  and  as  certainly  an  evil,  but  only 
so  far  as  it  refers  to  the  person  who  committed 
it.  So  far  as  it  enters  into  the  web  and  woof  of 
objective  reality,  it  ceases  to  be  an  evil,  and  is 
by  God  turned  into  a  mediate  or  secondary  good : 
it  becomes  a  means  to  an  end,  something  willed 
by  God.  Sin,  so  far  as  it  is  a  reality,  is  an  act 
of  tin.'  will;  and  evil  results  from  the  freedom  of 
the  will,  which  is  misused,  and  turned  into  a 
denial  of  God;  in  which  latter  point  Wiclif  differs 
from  his  older  contemporary,  Thomas  of  Brad- 
wardine,  who,  in  his  rejection  of  the  reality  of 
evil,  ended  with  rejecting  the  freedom  of  the 
human  will  (see  G.  Lechler :  Be  Thoma  Bradwar- 
dino,  Leipzig,  18(32). 

In  his  doctrine  of  the  church,  YViclif  became 
almost  wholly  a  Protestant.  The  prevalent  eccle- 
siastical idea  of  the  church  as  the  communion  of 
the  clergy,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  non-clergy,  he 
expressly  rejected.  The  church  he  defines  as  the 
communion  of  the  elect;  and  as  lie  carries  back 
conversion,  salvation,  and  membership  of  the 
church,  to  the  election  of  grace  (that  is,  to  the 
eternal  and  free  counsel  of  God  in  Christ),  he  re- 
futes the  assumption,  which  up  till  that  time  was 
universal,  that  participation  in  salvation,  and  the 
hope  of  heaven,  were  conditioned  exclusively  by 
a  man's  connection  with  the  official  church, "and 
were  dependent  entirely  on  the  mediation  of  the 
priesthood.  His  idea  of  the  church,  sharply  dis- 
tinguishing between  the  visible  and  the  invisible 
church,  involves  the  recognition  of  the  free  and 
immediate  access  of  believers  to  the  grace  of 
God  in  Christ:  in  other  words,  of  the  general 
priesthood  of  believers.  The  true  church  is  to 
him  invisible,  while  the  visible  church  is  made 
up  of  elect  and  hypocrites.  But  he  acknowledges 
that  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  sharply  be- 
tween the  true  and  the  false  members  of  the 
church ;  and  he  altogether  denies  that  anybody 
has  a  right  either  to  canonize  or  to  condemn. 
The  worklliness  of  the  visible  church  lie  is  very 
well  aware  of ;  and  the  whole  hierarchical  organi- 
zation, from  the  doorkeeper  (ostiarus)  to  the  Pope, 
he  ascribes  to  the  avarice  and  pride  which  early 
took  possession  of  the  heart  of  the  Christian 
clergy,  driving  out  the  humility  and  meekness 
which  were  their  only  true  virtues. 

Of  the  whole  doctrinal  system,  however,  of 
mediieval  Humanism,  there  is  no  part  which 
\\  lent  has  attacked  with  -reater  energy  than  the 
doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  I„  a  threefold 
way  this  institution  of  Christ  had  been  corrupted, 
—  by  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  by  the 


withholding  of  the  cup  from  the  laity,  and  by  the 
doctrine  of  the  mass.  Luther  attacked  the  last 
point,  Hus  the  second,  and  Wiclif  the  first,  and 
he  often  repeated,  that,  of  all  the  heresies  which 
had  ever  crept  into  the  church,  none  was  at  once 
so  vicious,  and  so  cunningly  covered,  as  that  of 
transubstantiation.  He  seems  not  to  have  paid 
any  particular  attention  to  this  doctrine  until 
about  13*1 ;  but  from  that  time  he  was  steadily 
occupied  with  it,  in  sermons,  disputations,  and 
written  publications,  in  the  form  both  of  Latin 
treatises  for  the  learned  world,  and  English  pam- 
phlets for  the  common  people.  His  criticism  is 
sharp  and  penetrating,  though  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  his  own  positive  view  is  somewhat  vague,  — 
as  far  from  Zwingli's  conception  of  a  merely  sym- 
bolical presence  of  Christ  in  the  elements  as  from 
Luther's  conception  of  a  real  presence  In  his 
Confessio  he  defines  the  presence  of  Christ  in  the 
bread  and  wine  of  the  sacrament  as  simul  Veritas 
et  Jigura.  The  definition  is  certainly  somewhat 
vague.  For  the  criticism,  however,  of  the  absur- 
dities of  the  Roman-Catholic  Church  it  proved 
amply  sufficient. 

His  Character.  —  His  contemporaries  found  his 
wonderful  learning  and  intellectual  ability  most 
admirable.  It  was  this  which  gave  him  such  com- 
manding influence  in  the  university.  His  was 
a  many-sided  mind ;  and  his  sermons  and  theo- 
logical treatises  contain  illustrations  borrowed 
from  all  the  sciences  of  his  time.  He  was  emi- 
nently gifted  with  the  critical  spirit,  and  so,  al- 
though he  accepted  many  fictions  as  truths,  he 
yet  subjected  the  doctrines,  ordinances,  and  usages 
of  the  church  to  rigid  scrutiny,  and  brought  them 
to  the  test  of  the  Bible.  With  him  the  critical 
genius  was  not  merely  an  efflux  of  scientific  power 
and  independence,  but  also  a  fruit  of  moral  sen- 
timent and  of  Christian  character.  He  cared 
very  little  in  what  form  his  ideas  were  expressed, 
so  long  as  the}'  were  understood.  Hence  his  style 
is  inartistic,  and  often  very  bad.  But  by  way  of 
compensation  he  always  communicates  his  whole 
personality,  undissembled,  true,  and  full.  He 
was  a  man  of  intellect,  not  of  feeling;  yet  every- 
where  we  recognize  the  moral  pathos,  the  holy 
earnestness,  which  comes  from  deep  convictions. 
Curiously,  he  ofttiines  burst  out  into  indignant  or 
horror-stricken  denunciation  while  carrying  on  a 
dialectical  discussion :  an  outburst  of  triumphal 
joy  is  found  in  the  very  middle  of  a  disputation. 
He  is  always  himself,  conscious  of  his  own  perfect 
integrity,  and  fearless  in  the  expression  of  his 
views.  He  used  other  weapons  than  sober  reason- 
ing: wit,  humor,  irony,  and  sarcasm  are  the  edged- 
tools  he  handles,  especially  against  the  monks. 
But  his  object  is  always  to  defend  the  truth  of 
Christ;  and  it  was  from  glowing  zeal  for  the 
cause  of  God,  sincere  love  to  the  souls  of  men, 
upright  conscientiousness  before  God,  and  heart- 
felt longing  for  the  reformation  of  the  church, 
that  he  labored  so  abundantly  and  assiduously. 

His  Place  in  History  — He  was  the  first  evan- 
gelical liefurmer.  As  such,  a  development  can 
be  distinctly  marked  in  him.  He  began  as  an 
ecclesiastico-political  worker,  sat  in  Parliament, 
and  earnestly  advocated  the  independence  of  the 
English  Church  and  State  of  the  dictation  of 
the  curia,  the  disruption  of  monasteries,  and  the 
removal  of  the  crying  evils  of  simony  and  licen- 
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tiousness.  But  from  1378  he  put  religious  motives 
in  the  front,  and  attacked  tlie  doctrines  of  the 
church,  particularly  that  of  transubstantiation. 
lie  maintained,  on  the  other  hand,  with  all  his 
soul,  the  doctrines  of  Christ  as  the  only  Mediator, 
Saviour,  and  Leader,  and  the  church  as  the  whole 
body  of  the  elect.  Wiclif  was  the  embodiment 
of  the  reform  movement  of  preceding  centuries, 
and  the  first  important  personality  among  the 
Reformers. 

In  ISiSO  the  fifth  centennial  of  Wiclif's  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible  was  celebrated  by  the  Bible 
societies  of  English-speaking  lands,  especially  by 
the  American  Bible  Society  in  New- York  City, 
Dec  2,  1880;  on  which  occasion  Dr.  Storrs  deliv- 
ered the  brilliant  oration  mentioned  below. 

Lit.  —  Lechler  gives  the  completest  list  of 
Wiclif's  writings  (vol.  ii  337-339).  The  small 
number  printed  has  long  been  considered  a  dis- 
grace. But  in  1883  the  Wyclif  Society,  organized 
in  18*2, began  the  publication  of  his  Latin  works, 
up  to  that  time  in  manuscript.  The  following  list 
probably  embraces  nearly  all  that  have  at  any  time 
appeared:  Dialogoruin  libri  fjuatuor,  Basel,  1525; 
Wycklyfes  Wyeket,  Xorenburch,  15 10  (later  eds., 
1546.  Oxford,  1012,  1*28);  'The  true  copye  of  a  pro- 
log written  about  two  c  years  past  by  John  Wyckliffe, 
London,  1550  ;  Two  short  treatises  against  the  orders 
of  the  Begging  Friars  (edited,  with  glossary,  by 
Thomas  James,  D.D.),  Oxford,  WO* C Last  Age  of 
the  Church,  Dublin,  '18-10;  Apology  for  Lollard 
Dextrine,  London,  1*4-2  ,  and  Three  Treatises,  Of 
the  Church  and  her  Ml  rubers,  Of  the  Apostasy  of 
the  Church,  Of  Anti-Christ  and  his'  Meynce,  1851 
(the  above  three  volumes  were  edited  by  J.  II. 
Todd,  D.D.  ;  the  first  volume  and  the  last  trea- 
tise have  been  pronounced  spurious);  Tracts  and 
Treatises,  with  Selections  and  Translations  from  his 
Latin  Works  (edited  for  the  Wycliffe  Society  by 
11.  Vaughan,  D.D.),  London,  1845;  Traclalus  de 
officio  pastorali,  Leipzig,  1863,  Trialogus,  and  Sup- 
plemenlum  Trialogi  sive  de  dolalione  ecclesice,  Ox- 
ford, 1869  (all  three  edited  by  Lechler) ;  Select 
En fish  Works  (edited  by  T.  Arnold),  Oxford, 
1871.  3  vols.;  English  Works  of  Wyclif  hitherto 
imprinted  (edited  by  F.  D.  Matthew,  for  the 
Early  English  Text  Society),  London,  1879;  De 
Christn  el  suo  adrersarin  Antichristo,  Bin  pole- 
mischer  Tractat  Johann  Wiclifs  znnrerslen  Male  he- 
rausyegeben  (edited  by  Dr.  R.  Buddensieg),  Gotha, 
1880,  pp.  60  ;  Polemical  Works  (edited  by  Bud- 
densieg), London,  18*3,  2  vols.  Some  of  his 
pieces  were  printed  in  vol.  vii.  of  Jlri/ish  Reform- 
ers. Wiclif's  translation  of  the  Bible  was  first 
edited  in  a  scholarly  and  satisfactory  manner  by 
Rev.  Josiah  Forshall  and  Sir  Frederick  Madden, 
Oxford,  1850,  4  vols.  The  New  Testament  por- 
tion was  separately  printed,  with  introduction 
and  glossary  by  W.  W  Skeat,  Cambridge,  1879; 
and  Job,  Psalms,  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  and  the 
Song  of  Solomon,  in  1881,  with  the  same  appa- 
ratus from  this  editor. 

Wiclif's  biography  has  been  written  by  John- 
Lewis  (Oxford,  1719;  new  ed.  with  additions, 
1820),  Robert  Vaughan  (London,  1828,  2  vols.; 
2d  ed.,  1831 ;  new  ed.,  under  title  John  de  Wycliffe, 
a  Monograph,  1853),  Charles  Webb  Le  Bas 
(1833),  and  by  Gotthard  Victor  Lechler: 
Johann  eon  Wiclif  mid  die  Vorgeschichte  der  Refor- 
mation, Leipzig,   1*73,  2  vols.   (vol.  i.  translated, 


with  important  additional  notes,  by  Principa 
Lorimer:  John  Wiclif  and  his  English  Precursors 
London,  1878,  2  vois.;  in  1  vol.,  1881).  This 
biography  supersedes  all  the  others.  Compare 
Fasciculi  Ziztiiiiorum  magistri  Johannis  Wyclif  cum 
Trilieo,  ascribed  to  Thomas  Netter  of  Walden, 
edited  by  W.  \V.  Shirley,  London,  1858;  Chronica 
iiionas/erii  S.  Albiini,  vol.  i.  ;  Thomce  Walshing- 
ham  Ilisloria  Anglieana,  edited  by  H.  T.  Riley. 
London,  1863.  See  also  R.  S.  Storrs  :  John 
Wyelijfe  and  the  Jirst  English  Bible,  N.Y.,  1880- 
Burrows:  Wtelif's  Place  in  History,  London, 
1882.  '  SAMUEL  M.  .JACKSON. 

WIDOWS,  Hebrew.  Besides  the  general  law 
against  their  hard  treatment  (Exod.  xxii.  22-24). 
there  was  special  legislation  respecting  them.  1 
Their  rights  should  always  be  respected  (Deut. 
x.  18,  xxvii.  19)  ;  nor  should  their  clothing  or 
cattle  be  pledged  (Deut.  xxiv.  17),  nor  their 
children  be  sold  for  debt  (2  Kings  iv.  1;  Job 
xxiv.  9).  According  to  Maimonides  (Synedr.  21, 
6),  their  cases  must  be  tried  next  after  those  ol 
orphans.  2.  They  must  be  invited  to  the  feasts 
accompanying  sacrifices  and  tithe  offerings  (Deut. 
xiv.  29.  xvi.  11,  14,  xxvi.  12  sq.).  Childless 
priest-widows  living  in  their  fathers'  houses  had 
right  to  the  priests'  meat  (Lev.  xxii.  13).  In 
later  times  the  rich  sent  them  presents  of  wine. 
In  the  Maccabaan  time  they  were  allowed  to  de- 
posit their  property  in  the  temple  treasury  (2 
Mace.  iii.  10).  3.  Gleanings  were  left  for  them 
(Deut.  xxiv.  19  sqq.).  and  they  shared  in  th> 
battle  spoils  (2  Mace.  viii.  28,  30).  Their  re- 
marriage was  contemplated,  but  the  high  priest 
was  forbidden  to  marry  one  (Lev.  xxi.  14).  Only 
on  the  childless  widow  did  the  Levirate  law 
operate  (Deut.  xxv.  5;  see  art.  Levirate).  The 
Jewish  doctors  greatly  facilitated  the  re-marriage 
of  widows,  only  stipulating  that  they  must  not 
marry  inside  of  ninety  days  of  their  husbands 
demise.  If  they  chose  to  remain  in  the  house  oi 
their  father-in-law,  they  must  be  supported,  and 
receive  their  dowry.  But  if  they  went  to  theii 
fathers'  home  they  forfeited  their  right  to  sup- 
port more  than  was  absolutely  necessary;  and 
neither  they  nor  the  heirs  could  lay  claim  to  theii 
dowry  until  the  expiration  of  twenty-five  years 
and  then  only  on  their  oath  that  they  had  not  ir 
that  time  derived  any  benefit  from  it.  In  ordei 
to  get  subsistence,  they  were  allowed  to  sell  the 
property  of  their  husbands,  both  real  and  per- 
sonal. In  case  a  man  left  widows,  the  first  wife 
had  prior  claims.  Betrothed  women  whose  pro 
spective  husbands  died  were  considered  as  widows 
and  therefore  high  priests  could  not  marry  them 
In  spite  of  these  laws  and  regulations,  complaint! 
of  the  unjust  treatment  of  widows  were  frequen 
(Isa.  i.  17,  23,  x.  2;  Jer.  xxii.  3;  Ezek.  xxii.  7 
Mai.  iii.  5;  Matt,  xxiii.  14).  LBYRER. 

WIDOWS  IN  THE  APOSTOLIC  CHURCH 
See  Deaconesses. 

WIGAND,  Johann,  b.  at  Mansfeld  in  1523;  d.  a 
Jena,  Oct.  21,  1 587.  He  studied  theology  at  Wit 
tenberg,  and  was  appointed  pastor  of  his  natiy 
city  in    15-10,  superintendent   of   Magdeburg   ii 


1553,  pr 


ofessor  of  theology  at  Jena  in  1500  (fron 


which  position  he  was  discharged  the  next  year] 
superintendent  of  Wismar  in  1562,  and  agaii 
professor  at  Jena  in  1509.  He  was  an  Ultra 
Lutheran,  an  ardent  champion   of   Flacius,  air 
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took  part  with  great  vehemence  in  all  the  contro- 
versies of  the  time,  persecuting  with  blind  fanati- 
cism any  one  who  differed  from  him  in  opinions. 
At  last  he  fell  out  even  with  his  own  master, 
Flacius,  with  whom  he  at  one  time  labored  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Lutheran  popedom.  His  auto- 
biography in  Sammlunq  von  alien  und  neuen  theo- 
loyischen  Sachen  (Leipzig,  1738)  gives  a  list  of  his 
very  numerous  writings,  of  which  none,  however, 
have  any  scientific  value.  See  also  Schlussel- 
burg:  Be  rita  J.  W.,  Franc,  1591.    NEUDECKER. 

WIGBERT,  St.,  the  first  abbot  of  Fritzlar;  d. 
747;  was  a  native  of  England,  and  educated  in 
the  monasteries  of  Winbrun  and  Glaston.  In  731  \ 
he  went  to  Germany  on  the  invitation  of  Boniface, 
and  settled  at  Fritzlar  as  abbot  of  the  newly 
founded  monastery,  and  director  of  the  school, 
which  he  brought  to  a  very  flourishing  condition. 
His  life,  written  by  Servatus  Lupus,  is  found  in 
Mabillon  :  Acl.  Bened.,  iii.  1.  See  also  Mira- 
cula  S.  Wigberli,  in  Pertz  :  Man.  Hist.  Get:,  vi. 

WIGCLESWORTH,  Michael,  b.  Oct.  28,  1631, 
probably  in  Yorkshire;  d.  at  Maiden,  Mass., 
June  10,  1705 ;  was  brought  to  New  England, 
1638  ;  graduated  at  Harvard,  1051 ;  was  tutor 
there  a  while,  and  minister  or  "teacher"  at 
Maiden  from  1656.  He  published  in  1661  or 
1662  his  remarkable  Bay  of  Boom,  a  poem  which 
preserves,  as  in  amber,  the  ideas  of  his  time  and 
school.  It  was  very  popular,  reaching  a  sixth 
edition,  1715,  and  others  since  .  That  printed  in 
New  York,  1867,  has  amused,  if  not  edified, 
modern  readers.  He  also  wrote  Meat  out  of  the 
Eater,  1669.  P.  M.  BIRD. 

WIGHTMAN,  William  May,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  a 
bishop  of  the  Methodist-Episcopal  Church  South  ; 
was  born  in  Charleston,  S.C.,  Jan.  8,  1808;  and 
died  in  the  same  city,  Feb.  15,  1882.  He  pro- 
fessed religion  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  under  the 
preaching  of  Rev.  James  O.  Andrew,  afterwards 
bishop.  He  graduated  at  Charleston  College  in 
1827,  and  the  following  year  joined  the  South- 
Carolina  Conference.  He  gave  early  promise  of 
future  usefulness  and  eminence  in  the  ministry  ; 
and,  after  filling  many  important  stations  in  his 
conference,  he  was  appointed  in  LS34  agent  for 
Randolph-Macon  College  in  Virginia;  which 
office  he  held  for  three  years.  He  then  became 
professor  of  English  literature  in  this  institution. 
In  ls;)9  he  returned  to  South  Carolina,  and  be- 
came presiding  elder  of  the  Cokesbury  District. 
At  the  General  Conference  of  1840  he  was  elected 
editor  of  the  Southern  Christian  Advocate,  pub- 
lished at  Charleston,  and  continued  to  serve  the 
church  in  this  capacity  for  fourteen  years.  Ik- 
was  a  member  of  every  general  conference  from 
1840  till  his  elevation  to  the  episcopacy.  In 
1854  he  became  president  of  Wofford  College, 
Spartanburg,  S.C.,  where  he  remained  until  ISoO, 
when  he  became  chancellor  of  the  Southern  Uni- 
versity at  Greensborough,  Ala.  This  position  he 
filled  with  great  efficiency  and  acceptability  until 
1866,  when  he  was  elected  to  the  episcopacy. 
He  then  returned  to  Charleston,  where  he  con- 
tinued to  reside  until  he  died.  He  was  through 
life  a  zealous  advocate  for  the  evangelization  and 
elevation  of  the  colored  race.  He  was  possessed 
at  one  time  of  considerable  property,  which  he 
always  used  with  judicious  and  conscientious 
liberality.     He  was  a  man  of  uncommon  neatness 


in  apparel,  of  polished  and  courteous  manners,  a 
fervid,  eloquent,  and  ornate  speaker,  and  an  easy 
and  fluent  writer.  Besides  many  contributions 
of  a  high  character  to  the  periodical  press,  and 
many  public  addresses  and  sermons,  he  published 
a  Life  of  Bishop  Capers  (Nashville,  1858),  which 
is  a  most  worthy  contribution  to  the  religious 
biography  of  the  church.  W.  F.  TILLETT. 

WILBERFORCE,  Samuel,  D.D.,  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  son  of  the  eminent  philanthropist 
William  Wilberforce ;  b-  at  Clapham,  near  Lon- 
don, Sept.  7, 1805;  killed  by  a  fall  from  his  horse, 
near  Dorking,  July  19,  1873.  He  was  graduated 
at  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  1826 ;  curate  of  Checken- 
don,  Berkshire,  1828-30  ;  rector  of  Brightstone, 
Isle  of  Wight,  1830-39 ;  of  Alverstoke,  Hampshire, 
1839 ;  archdeacon  of  Surry,  1840 ;  and  canon  of 
Winchester  Cathedral.  In  1844  he  was  appointed 
sub-almoner  to  the  queen,  and  in  1845  dean  of 
Westminster,  and,  later  in  same  year,  bishop  of 
Oxford.  In  1869  he  was  transferred  to  the  see 
of  Winchester.  As  bishop  of  Oxford  he  made 
his  mark.  He  was  a  man  of  broad  views,  genial 
wit,  and  ready  eloquence,  in  which  latter  respect 
he  led  all  the  bishops.  He  delighted  in  out-door 
life.  He  was  a  leader  of  the  High-Church  party, 
but  in  point  of  doctrine  was  an  evangelical. 
Besides  his  work  upon  his  father's  life  referred 
to  below,  he  left  nothing  of  importance.  See  his 
Life  by  Ashivell  and  Wilberforce,  London, 
1881-82,  3  vols. ;  abridged  edition,  New  York, 
1883,  1  vol. 

WILBERFORCE,  William,  the  English  philan- 
thropist; b.  at  Hull,  Aug.  24,  1759;  d.  in  Lon- 
don, Monday,  July  29,  1833.  By  the  death  of  his 
father  he  came  at  ten  years  of  age  into  the  family 
of  his  uncle,  whose  very  pious  wife  was  a  great 
admirer  of  Whitefield;  and  although  permitted 
by  his  grandfather  (who  feared  his  becoming  a 
Methodist)  to  be  only  two  years  in  his  uncle's 
family,  his  religious  views  received  a  coloring 
which  they  permanently  retained,  and  the  main- 
spring of  his  philanthrophy  was  his  piety.  He 
was  educated  at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge ; 
left  the  university  at  twenty-one  (1780),  and 
immediately  entered  Parliament,  where  he  con- 
tinuously sat  as  a  member  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons until  1825,  when  his  advanced  years  obliged 
him  to  retire.  Being  rich,  writty,  and  fond  of 
society,  he  at  first  mingled  in  the  world  of  fash- 
ion. But  in  1784,  and  again  in  1785,  he  travelled 
on  the  Continent  with  Isaac  Milner  (see  art.), 
his  former  teacher  at  Hull;  and  Milner's  serious 
conversation  upon  religion,  little  as  his  conduct 
was  regulated  by  it,  turned  Wilberforce  to  serious 
thought.  His  latent  piety  was  aroused.  The  two 
read  together  Doddridge's  Rise  and  Progress,  and 
studied  the  New  Testament  in  the  original.  The 
energies  of  Wilberforce's  soul  were  set  in  a  new 
direction.  He  was  converted  (1785),  and  became 
the  Wesley  of  the  upper  circles  of  English  society, 
and  the  leader  of  the  evangelical  party  in  the 
English  Church.  In  1787  he  founded  a  "society 
for  the  reformation  of  manners,"  and  the  same 
year  set  out  upon  that  great  mission  which  has 
immortalized  him,  —  the  abolition  of  slavery  in 
the  English  domains.  Henceforth  his  life  was 
devoted  to  this  cause.  His  attention  had  been 
drawn  to  the  subject  in  childhood,  and  in  his 
fifteenth  year  he  wrote  an  essay  upon  it;  but  his 
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efforts  to  secure  the  realization  of  his  youthful 
dreams  date  from  his  twenty-eighth  year.  The 
slaveholders  quickly  perceived  the  ability  and 
strength  of  their  antagonist,  who  was  determined 
to  tight  until  the.  victory  was  gained.  Year  after 
year  the  struggle  went  on.  At  last,  after  twenty 
years  of  tireless  exertion,  the  bill  for  the  abolition 
of  the  slave-trade  was  introduced  in  the  House  of 
Lords  by  Lord  Grenville;  passed  Feb.  4,  1800; 
went  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  passed  its 
first  reading  by  a  vote  of  2s:>  to  Hi,  Feh.  23,  and 
filially,  March'  -J:),  ISO".  It  received  the  royal 
assent  March  25;  and  after  Jan.  1,  1S0S,  .slave- 
trading  was  illegal.  In  the  carrying-out  of  this 
measure  Wilberforce  was  not,  of  course,  unaided. 
Burke,  Pitt,  Fox,  the  (Junkers,  and  especially 
Thomas  Clarkson,  gave  him  powerful  support. 
But  Wilberforce  was  the  leader  of  the  abolition- 
ists, and  to  him  the  major  part  of  the  credit  is 
due.  In  tle>  prosecution  of  his  mission  he  met 
with  repeated  disappointments;  and  his  scheme, 
along  with  other  abolitionists,  to  demonstrate  the 
fitness  of  the  negro  race  for  civilization  by  the 
organization  of  the  Sierra  Leone  Company  (171)1), 
for  the  extension  of  lawful  commerce  in  Africa, 
and  the  promotion  of  the  useful  arts  among  the 
negroes,  lamentably  failed.  The  abolition  of 
the  slave-trade  legally  accomplished,  Wilberforce 
turned  his  attention  to  the  enforcement  of  the 
law  and  the  emancipation  of  the  slave  himself. 
For  the  rest  of  his  life  he  keenly  watched  the 
interests  of  the  negro  race,  and  toiled  for  the  abo- 
lition of  slavery  in  every  land.  Three  days  before 
his  death  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  learning  that 
slavery  itself  was  abolished. 

The  decided  religious  convictions  of  this  re- 
markable man  find  their  expression  in  his  book, 
A  Practical  View  of  the  Prevailing  Religious  Sys- 
tem of  Professed  Christians  in  the  Higher  and  Mid- 
dle Classes  in  this  Country  Contrasted  with  Real 
Clu-isiianilji,  London,  1797.  Five  editions  (7,500 
copiesj  were  sold  in  its  first  half-year  ;  and  it  has 
been  translated  into  French,  German,  Italian, 
Spanish,  and  Dutch.  It  is  impossible  to  overesti- 
mate its  influence  in  awakening  a  warm,  practi- 
cal, determined  religious  life,  and  in  stemming 
the  tide  of  infidelity  and  indifferentisin,  especially 
in  the  upper  classes  of  England.  The  book  con- 
sists of  seven  chapters,  treating  two  questions : 
first,  whether  morality  without  belief  can  be 
wholesome  and  sufficient ;  second,  whether  Chris- 
tianity satisfactorily  meets  all  the  demands  of 
life  But  not  only  by  this  book  did  he  proclaim 
his  Christianity.  In  lSOl,  with  a  few  friends,  he 
established  The  Christian  Oh^errer,  a  religious 
newspaper,  and  in  1801  took  a  prominent  part 
in  the  formation  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society.  He  was  ever  a  champion  of  the  Church 
of  England;  but,  far  from  being  partisan,  he  con- 
tended with  equal  warmth  for  the  rights  of  dis- 
senters and  Roman  Catholics.  The  great  influ- 
ence was  due  to  his  character,  although  his  gifts 
were  of  a  high  order.  lie  was  one  of  the  fore- 
most public  speakers,  ever  self-contained  and 
dignified.  He  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
One  son,  Samuel,  became  bishop  of  Oxford  and 
Winchester  successively;  but  three  others  en- 
tered the  Roman-Catholic  Church. 

The  chief  sources  to  the  study  of  his  life  an-  his 
Life  by  his  sons  Robert  Isaac  and  Samuel,  Lond., 


1838,  5  vols.,  and  his  Carresjimidence,  edited  by 
the  same,  ISlO,  2  vols,  [most  accessible  in  the 
abridged  Life  of  William  Wilberforce,  by  Samuel 
Wilbei;eokce,  Condon,  1S0S,  1  vol.].  See  also 
Bishop  Wilson's  Fssoi/,  prefaced  to  his  edition  of 
the  J'ruetical  Vicir,  Clasgow,  1826 ;  J.  J.  Giiu.vky: 
Familiar  Sketch  of  William  Wilberfurce,  Norwich, 
1S3S;  [J.  S.  Hakford:  Recollections  of  William 
1 1  "dbirjorce  with  Nat  ices  of  his  Friends,  Lond.,  1  Slid ; 
J.  C.  CoLijimouN :  William  Wilberforce,  his  Friends 
anil  his  Times,  lstilj],  JOSEPH  OVEKBECK. 

WILBRORD,  or  WILL1BRORD,  the  apostle  of 
the  Frisians;  b.  in  Northumbria  about  657;  d. 
in  the  monastery  of  Epternach,  near  Treves,  730. 
He  came  to  Friesland  Inwards  the  close  of  the 
seventh  century;  settled  at  Utrecht,  and  preached 
with  success  among  the  wuld  Pagan  inhabitants 
of  the  country,  powerfully  supported,  however, 
by  the  victories  of  Pepin  and  Charles  Martel. 
He  also  visited  the  Danish  Frisians  settled  on 
the  western  coast  of  Sf-swick.  See  Bede  :  Hist. 
Eccl.,  v.;  and  Mabillox  :  Ann.  Orel.  S.  B.  Jib. 
xviii. 

WILDERNESS.  The  Bible  word  means,  not 
a  mere  waste,  but  rather  a  tract  of  country,  plain 
or  mountainous,  which  is  not  under  cultivation, 
although  it  may  be  capable  of  it,  and  actually 
afford  rich  pasturage.  Several  such  wildernesses 
are  mentioned  in  the  Bible.  I.  Chief  in  impor- 
tance is  the  "Wilderness  of  Sinai"  (see  Sinai). 
II.  "Wilderness  of  Moab"  (Deut.  ii.  8),  the  east 
boundary  of  the  territory  Israel  conquered.  III. 
"Wilderness  of  Beersheba"  (Gen.  xxi.  14),  upon 
the  extreme  south-west  border.  IV.  The  largest 
in  Palestine  is  the  "Wilderness  of  Judah,"  which 
comprehends  the  easterly  and  southerly  slopes  of 
the  mountain  of  Judah,  and  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  "  Wilderness  of  Jericho"  (between 
the  north  end  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  Jerusalem), 
on  the  east  by  the  Head  Sea,  on  the  west  by  the 
mountains  of  Judah,  and  on  the  south  runs  out 
into  the  "Wilderness  of  Zin"  (Josh.  xv.  1,  3)  and 
of  "Edom  "  (2  Kings  iii.  8),  between  the  moun- 
tains of  Seir  and  the  southern  point  of  the  Dead 
Sea.  Into  this  wilderness  David  fled  from  Saul. 
As  component  parts  of  it  are  mentioned  the  wil- 
derness of  (a)  "  Engedi  "  (1  Sam.  xxiv.  1),  (6) 
"Maon"  (1  Sam.  xxiii.  24  sqq.),  (c)  "  Ziph " 
(1  Sam.  xxiii.  14),  (d)  "Tekoa"  (2  Chron.  xx.  20), 
(e)  "  Jeruel"  (2  Chron.  xx.  16).  V.  The  northern 
continuation  of  the  Wilderness  of  Judah  is  "the 
wilderness  that  goeth  up  from  Jericho  throughout 
Mount  Bethel"  (Josh.  xvi.  1),  i.e.,  the  whole 
stretch  along  the  western  slopes  of  the  mountains 
of  Judah,  from  the  neighborhood  of  Jericho 
north  to  Bethel.  Into  this  wilderness  fled  David 
from  Absalom  (2  Sam.  xv.  '2:1),  and  so  did  Zede- 
kiah  on  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  (2  Kings  xxv. 
4).  It  was  the  scene  of  our  Lord's  temptation 
(Matt.  iv.  1),  and  there  he  laid  the  parable  of 
the  Good  Samaritan  (Luke  x.  ;'.0).  Tradition 
points  out  the  exact  spot  of  Satan's  exhibition  to 
our  Lord  of  "  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world,"  the 
so-called  Mount  Quarantana  (Jebel  Kereutel), 
and  also  the  exact  location  of  the  inn  to  which 
the  good  Samaritan  brought  the  wounded  Jew. 
In  the  "  Wilderness  by  Jordan  "  (Mark  i.  4)  John 
preached,  and  the  place  of  Christ's  baptism  is 
pointed  out  to-day.  Tradition,  however,  puts 
the  Wilderness  of  John  six  miles  south-west  of 
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Jerusalem ;  but  here  is  no  wilderness  at  all.  VI. 
"Wilderness  of  Beth-aven,"  a  northerly  part 
of  the  Wilderness  of  Jericho  (Josh,  xviii.  12). 

VII.  "Wilderness  of  Gibeon"  east  of   Gibeon. 

VIII.  "Wilderness  of  Dothan "  (Gen.  xxxvii. 
<w\  ARNOLD. 
""WILDERNESS  OF  THE  WANDERING.  The 
so-called  forty-two  journeys  of  the  Israelites  from 
Egypt  to  Canaan  are  enumerated  in  Num.  xxxiii. 
On  leaving  Egypt  they  bent  their  steps  to  Sinai 
(see  Exodus,  Sinai).  The  general  direction 
was  south-east  along  the  Gulf  of  Suez,  until  the 
Wady  Feirau  was  struck,  which  was  followed  to 
Mount  Sinai.  The  stations  are  not  yet  fully  and 
unanimously  identified.  The  first  was  probably 
Ayun  Musa  ("the  wells  of  Moses"),  seven  to 
eight  miles  from  the  Gulf  of  Suez,  where  the 
triumphal  song  of  Moses  was  sung.  Thence  the 
host  went  three  days'  journey  though  the  Wilder- 
ness of  Slmr  ("fort-wall,"  derived,  according  to 
E.  II.  Palmer,  from  the  long  wall-like  range  which 
is  the  feature  of  this  part  of  the  wilderness),  and 
came  to  Marah  ("bitterness"),  generally  identi- 
fied with  Ain  Ilawarah  ("fountain  of  destruc- 
tion :  "  Palmer  spells  it  Hawwarah,  and  interprets 
it  "  a  small  pool  ").  Here  the  water  was  miracu- 
lously sweetened  (Exod.  xv.  25).  Thence  they 
journeyed  to  Elim  ("  trees "),  identified  either 
with  Wady  Ghurundal  or  Wady  Useit.  The 
next  station  was  upon  the  shore  of  the  Red  Sea 
(Num.  xxxiii.  10),  probably  in  the  beautiful 
Wady  Taiyibeh ;  and  thence  they  "  encamped  in 
the  Wilderness  of  Sin,"  now  the  Plain  of  El- 
Markha.  It  extends  twenty-five  miles  along  the 
east  .shore  of  the  Red  Sea,  from  Wady  Taiyibeh 
to  Wady  Feiran.  There  the  Israelites  were  first 
fed  with  manna  and  quails  (Exod.  xvi.).  Enter- 
ing the  Wady  Feiran,  they  came,  by  way  of 
Dophkah  and  Alush,  to  Rephidim,  usually  located 
in  this  wady,  at  the  base  of  Serl  >al,  although  some 
would  put  it  in  Wady  es-Sheikh.  At  Rephidim 
there  was  "  no  water  for  the  people  to  drink : " 
so  Moses  was  instructed  to  get  water  by  smiting 
a  rock  in  Horeb  (Exod.  xvii.).  From  Rephidim 
they  came  to  Sinai  (see  art.). 

It  was  the  original  expectation  of  Moses  to 
lead  the  Israelites  directly  out  of  Egypt  into  the 
Promised  Land.  But  the  enormous  host,  cum- 
bered with  flocks  and  herds,  could  not  travel 
rapidly  ;  and  it  was  in  the  third  month  after  leav- 
ing Egypt  that  they  arrived  at  Sinai.  By  Sinai 
they  tarried  until  the  twentieth  day  of  the  second 
month  in  the  second  year,  when  the  cloud  above 
the  tabernacle  lifted,  and  went  ahead  of  them. 
They  came,  in  fourteen  stations,  to  Kadesh  (see 
art  ),  and  sent  out  the  spies,  whose  almost  unani- 
mous report  as  to  the  prowess  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Promised  Land  so  disheartened  the  people, 
that  they  rebelled  against  the  Lord's  leadership, 
and  in  punishment  the  murmurers  were  con- 
demned to  die  in  the  wilderness. 

For  .some  thirty-eight  years  were  the  Israelites 
scattered  upon  the  wilderness,  the  present  Badiet 
et  Tih,  the  great  central  limestone  plateau  be- 
tween the  granite  region  of  Sinai  on  the  south, 
the  sandy  desert  on  the  north,  and  the  valley  of 
the  Arabah  on  the  east.  There  are  abundant 
evidences  that  the  country  was  formerly  much 
more  fertile  than  at  present  The  host  probably 
lived   a   nomad   life,  like   the   present   Bedouin, 


staying  for  a  while  in  a  place,  and  then  going 
elsewhere,  according  as  they  could  find  pasture 
for  their  flocks.  God's  object  was  finally  accom- 
plished :  the  murmurers  had  all  died,  and  their 
children  were  strong  for  battle.  They  gathered 
at  Kadesh,  whence  they  had  separated  so  many 
years  before.  There  Moses  and  Aaron  offended, 
and  were  told  that  they  should  not  enter  the 
Promised  Land  (Num.  xx.  12).  The  succeeding 
events  may  be  thus  summarized  :  application  for 
passage  through  Edom  was  refused ;  Aaron  died 
upon  Mount  Ilor;  the  Israelites  suffering  from 
the  plague  of  serpents  were  healed  by  the  sight 
of  the  brazen  serpent;  Sihon,  king  of  the  Amo- 
rites,  and  Og,  king  of  Bashan,  were  overcome  ; 
Balak,  king  of  Moab,  in  vain  used  enchantments 
against  Israel,  but  instead,  heard  from  Balaam 
the  glorious  future  of  that  people ;  the  census  of 
Israel  was  taken  on  the  plains  of  Moab ;  the 
Midianites  were  slaughtered  and  spoiled;  the 
Reubenites  and  Gadites  received  their  inheritance 
on  the  east  side  of  Jordan ;  finally,  the  host  made 
their  last  journey  prior  to  the  Conquest,  and 
reached  the  east  shore  of  the  Jordan.  Moses  de- 
livered his  farewell  address  on  the  first  day  of 
the  eleventh  month  of  the  fortieth  year,  and  then 
ascended  Mount  Nebo,  and  died.  Thus  ended 
the  Wandering.  The  Israelites  were  now  on  the 
borders  of  the  Promised  Land.  See  Smith: 
Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  s.v.  "  Wilderness  of  the 
Wandering;"  E.  II.  Palmer:  Desert  of  the  Exod- 
us; Geikie;  Hours  with  the  Bible,  vol.  ii.,  chaps, 
vii.,  viii.,  xi.,  xii. 

WILFRID,  Bishop  of  York,  b.  in  jSTorthumbria, 
634;  d.  at  York,  Oct.  12,  709.  He  was  educated 
in  the  monastery  of  Lindisfarne,  but  having 
found  out  that  the  way  to  virtue  taught  by  the 
Scotch  monks  was  not  the  perfect  one,  he  set  out 
for  Rome,  where  he  arrived  in  054.  After  his 
return  from  Rome,  he  was,  by  King  Aswy  of 
Northumbria,  appointed  tutor  to  his  son  Alch- 
fred,  604 ;  and  having,  at  the  synod  of  Strene- 
shale  (Whitby  in  Yorkshire),  persuaded  the  king 
and  the  clergy  that  the  Roman  computation  of 
Easter,  and  the  Roman  shape  of  the  tonsure,  were 
the  only  right  ones,  he  received  the  episcopal  see 
of  York  as  a  reward  (665),  and  held  it  for  forty 
years.  He  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  cham- 
pions of  the  Church  of  Rome  in  England.  Sev- 
eral times  he  was  deposed  or  expelled  from  his 
see  by  the  kings;  and  each  time  he  repaired  to 
Rome,  where  he  was  sure  to  find  support.  On 
one  of  his  journeys  to  Rome  he  suffered  ship- 
wreck on  the  Frisian  coast,  and  began  that  mis- 
sionary work  among  them  which  afterwards  was 
so  successfully  continued  by  Wilbrord.  See 
Heddius  :  Vita  Wilfridi ;  and  Bede  :  Hist.  Eccl., 
i.,  iii.-V.  THEODOR  CHRISTLIEB. 

WILL,  The.  A  theme  of  endless  debate,  and 
one  respecting  which  there  is,  apparently,  an  irre- 
concilable difference  of  opinion.  It  illustrates 
better  than  almost  any  other  subject  the  close 
relation  subsisting  between  philosophy  and  the- 
ology ;  for  it  belongs  to  both  departments,  though 
it  would  be  better  if  the  psychological  arid  theo- 
logical aspects  of  this  question  were  more  sharply 
distinguished  than  is  sometimes  done.  Difficult 
as  the  problem  of  the  will  confessedly  is,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  much  of  the  confusion  that 
exists  regarding  it  arises  from  a  want  of  precis- 
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ion  in  the  use  of  terms.  It  is  important  that  the 
nature  of  the  problem  should  be  understood,  how- 
ever impossible  it  may  be  to  find  a  satisfactory 
solution  of  it. 

I  Nature  ok  the  Will.  — Psychologists  of 
a  former  day  usually  distributed  mental  phe- 
nomena under  two  heads,  —  understanding  and 
will.  In  this  way  the  moral  and  active  powers, 
the  desires  and  affections,  as  well  as  the  volitions, 
came  under  the  latter  designation.  To  say  that 
the  will  was  in  bondage  was  only  saying  that  a 
man's  desires  and  affections  are  not  determined 
bv  his  volitions.  So  understood,  few  would  deny 
the  bondage  of  the  will.  For  whatever  power 
there  may  be  to  control  appetite,  or  restrain  desire, 
no  one  claims  that  a  man  may  have  or  not  have 
an  appetite  or  desire  at  his  pleasure.  It  is  com- 
mon now  to  distribute  the  phenomena  of  the  mind 
under  a  triple  division,  —  intellect,  feeling,  will. 
According  to  this  classification,  the  emotions  are 
treated  separately,  and  are  not  embraced  in  dis- 
cussions pertaining  to  the  will.  Yet  even  here 
there  is  a  wider  and  a  narrower  sense  of  the 
word  'will  ;  for,  as  the  third  term  of  this  triple 
division,  it  stands  for  both  desire  and  volition. 
Locke's  distinction  between  these  two  forms  of 
conation  is  a  good  one,  and  the  attempt  of  Ed- 
wards to  overthrow  it  was  not  successful.  There 
is  a  clear  difference-  between  a  desire  to  act  that 
may  be  vague,  spontaneous,  and  motiveless,  and 
a  volition  or  determination  to  act  that  is  direct, 
definite,  and  deliberate.  Indeed,  the  two  may 
be  opposed  to  each  other,  as  when  we  so  often  see 
desire  struggling  in  the  strong  grip  of  volition. 

It  should  "be  understood,  that,  when  the  will  is 
spoken  of  under  the  limitations  of  the  freewill 
controversy,  reference  is  made  to  volitions,  and 
not  to  desires.  It  is  not  easy,  however,  to  substi- 
tute 'volitions  for  'will  at  all  times;  for  it  is 
convenient  to  speak  of  the  will  abstractly  as  the 
power  of  choice,  in  distinction  from  volitions  as 
the  concrete  manifestations  of  choice.  But,  when 
the  word  '  will '  is  so  used,  care  must  be  taken 
not  to  hypostatize  the  will,  —  not  to  conceive  of  it 
as  something  different  from  the  man,  or  of  the 
man  as  divided  into  three  parts,  of  which  the 
will  is  one.  The  will  means  the  man  willing,  just 
as  the  intellect  means  the  man  knowing.  It  must 
be  remembered,  moreover,  that  no  mental  state 
belongs  exclusively  to  any  one  of  these  three 
divisions  just  referred  to.  An  act  of  will  is  like- 
wise an  act  of  the  intellect.  An  act  of  will  may 
be  also  very  closely  related  to  an  emotion.  So 
closely  related,  in  fact,  are  the  feelings  and  the 
will,  that  Bain's  attempt  to  explain  the  genesis  of 
the  will  is  in  some  respects  the  most  plausible 
defence  of  empiricism  in  print.  At  the  other 
extreme,  but  still  illustrating  the  close  relation 
between  intellect,  feeling,  and  will,  stand  those 
who  hold,  with  Schopenhaur,  that  the  will  is  the 
prius  of  all  mental  phenomena.  "We  cannot  stop 
to  inquire  whether  the  will  begat  the  emotions, 
or  whether  the  emotions  begat  the  will,  or  whether 
(though  this  is  what  we  believe)  intellect,  feel- 
ing, and  will  are  co-ordinate  elements  in  mans 
nature,  there  being  no  right  of  priority  in  favor 
of  either  the  first,  second,  or  third.  But  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  problem  of  the  will  occupies  to-day, 
and  must  continue  to  occupy,  a  large  place  in  reli- 
gious philosophy.     It  is  not  necessary  to  hold,  on 


the  one  hand,  that  will  is  generated  out  of  emo- 
tion, or,  on  the  other,  that  all  objective  reality  is 
the  manifestation  of  the  causal  activity  of  will 
in  order  to  see  that  the  problem  of  the  will  is  on. 
that  concerns  matters  of  far  more  importance 
than  the  doctrinal  differences  of  Calvinists  and 
Anniniaus.  For  however  much  men  may  differ 
in  regard  to  tin-  questions  referred  to  above,  it, 
nevertheless,  seems  to  be  true:  (1)  That  though 
there  can  be  no  will  without  intelligence,  the 
manifestation  of  will  is  the  first  sign  of  intelli- 
gence —  purposive  action  is  not  reflex  action ; 
(2)  That  the  will,  both  in  man  and  in  the  brutes, 
is  the  great  barrier  to  automatism;  (•!)  That 
physical  determinism  cannot  explain  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  will,  and  that  in  the  consciousness 
of  power  revealed  to  us  in  the  exercise  of  will  we 
have  a  type  of  causation  to  which  physical  causes 
furnish  no  analogy,  if,  indeed,  physical  causes  be, 
in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  causes  at  all. 

II.  Freedom  of  the  Will.  —  It  is  impossi- 
ble in  the  short  space  allowed  for  this  article  to 
enter  fully  into  the  history  of  the  freewill  contro- 
versy. It  holds  such  an  important  place,  how- 
ever, both  in  philosophy  and  theology,  that  some 
notice  must  be  taken  of  those  who  have  been  the 
most  conspicuous  participators  in  it.  Some  knowl- 
edge of  the  history  of  the  controversy  may  greatly 
help  in  the  consideration  of  the  particular  points 
which  it  involved. 

1.  History  of  the  Freewill  Controversy.  —  At  first 
this  was  altogether  a  theological  question.  It 
was  not  treated  metaphysically.  Sharp  distinc- 
tions between  ability  and  liberty  were  not  known. 
The  question  was  not,  How  are  individual  voli- 
tions explained '!  but,  How  has  sin  affected  man's 
ability  to  do  what  God  commands?  Tertullian 
distinguishes  between  the  will  before  and  the  will 
after  the  fall.  Augustine  does  the  same  thing, 
and  says  that  by  the  fall  Adam  lost  himself  and 
his  freewill.  In  opposition  to  Pelagius,  he  taught, 
that  since  the  fall  man  is  totally  depraved,  that 
he  can  do  no  spiritual  good,  and  that  efficacious 
grace  is  a  sovereign  gift  of  God.  This  is  what  he 
meant  by  denying  freewill.  This  is  what  Luther 
meant  in  his  controversy  with  Erasmus,  what 
Calvin  meant  in  his  controversy  with  Pighius, 
what  the  Reformers  preached  in  opposition  to  the 
Council  of  Trent.  This,  too,  is  the  Calvinistic 
position  in  opposition  to  Arminianism.  Total 
depravity,  inability,  efficacious  grace,  —these  doc- 
trines are  closely  related  ;  and  they  stand  opposed 
to  Pelagian  or  semi-Pelagian  error.  But  the  servi- 
tude of  the  will,  which  Augustinian  theologians 
have  always  contended  for  on  scriptural  grounds, 
must  be  distinguished  from  the  doctrine  of_  philo- 
sophical necessity  that  was  advocated  in  the 
period  that  follows  the  one  of  which  we  have 
been  speaking.  . 

Tn  the  next  period  the  discussion  assumed  a 
philosophical  form;  Hobbes,  Collins,  Priestley, 
and  Leibnitz  defending  the  necessitarian,  while 
Price  and  Clarke  advocated  the  libertarian  posi- 
tion. Hobbes  anticipated  Edwards  in  resolving 
the  doctrine  of  the  self-determination  of  the  will 
into  an  infinite  series  of  choices,  where  the  freedom 
in  each  case  was  conditioned  upon  an  antecedent 
choice.  Leibnitz,  in  his  doctrine  of  the  sufficient 
reason,  furnished  the  argument  that  has  been 
made  use  of  ever  since  in  support  of  determinism. 
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And  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  argument  has  not 
advanced  much  beyond  the  position  it  occupied 
when  Clarke  urged  on  the  one  hand  the  self-deter- 
mining power  of  the  will,  and  Hobbes,  on  the 
other  hand,  claimed  that  volitions,  like  all  other 
events,  come  under  the  law  of  causality  Spinoza 
was  a  determinist,  of  course.  Descartes  argues 
against  Hobbes,  but  admits  all  that  a  determinist 
could  ask.  So  does  Locke,  whose  discussion  of 
this  subject  is  admirably  clear  and  discriminat- 
ing. 

Jonathan  Edwards  stands  apart  and  above  all 
others  in  the  discussion  of  this  problem.  He  is  the 
first  in  a  long  succession  of  able  men  in  America 
who  have  dealt  with  this  and  kindred  anthropo- 
logical questions  according  to  a  metaphysico-theo- 
logical  method,  and  who  have  contributed  a  most 
important  chapter  to  the  history  of  opinion.  The 
treatise  on  The  Will  was  intended  as  a  polemic 
against  Arminianism.  It  has  been  criticised.  A 
library  of  literature  has  grown  up  around  it  in 
defence  of,  of  in  opposition  to,  its  teaching.  Its 
faults  have  been  conceded  even  by  those  who, 
nevertheless,  accept  its  main  positions.  But  it 
has  never  been  refuted.  The  libertarian  doctrine 
is  now  taught  by  appealing  to  consciousness,  by 
denying  that  causation  reigns  in  the  empire  of  the 
will,  and  by  affirming,  as  Whedon  does,  that  the 
Ego  can  "  project  volitions  "  without  any  reason 
whatever :  but  the  "  self-determining  power  of 
the  will "'  has  not  come  back  from  the  trip  up  the 
infinite  series  whither  Edwards  sent  it ;  and  the 
"  liberty  of  indifference,"  Calderwood  tells  us,  has 
been  "laid  upon  the  shelf."  Edwards  holds,  that 
the  will  is  determined  by  the  strongest  motive, 
and  the  strongest  motive  is  the  greatest  apparent 
good.  His  arguments  are,  for  the  most  part,  philo- 
sophical ;  but  the  doctrine  advocated  in  his  trea- 
tise follows  also,  in  his  judgment,  from  the  divine 
foreknowledge.  Here  he  is  wrong ;  for  while  fore- 
knowledge may  insure  the  certain  futurition  of  a 
volition,  it  does  not  determine  the  question  how 
it  shall  be  brought  about.  It  would  have  been 
better  had  he  followed  Locke's  example,  and,  re- 
fusing to  consider  "  consequences,"  confined  him- 
self to  the  psychological  study  of  the  problem. 

The  Edwardean  doctrine  of  the  will,  besides 
meeting  with  opposition  at  the  hands  of  Tappan, 
Hazard,  Upham,  Bledsoe,  and  Whedon,  who  have 
all  written  specially  upon  the  subject,  has  been 
strongly  obj  ected  to  by  the  Scottish  philosophers, 
Reid,  Stuart,  and  Sir  William  Hamilton.  Empiri- 
cal philosophers  are  naturally  determinists,  so  are 
all  those  who  deny  the  separate  personal  existence 
of  the  individual  self.  Determinism  follows  as 
naturally  from  the  scheme  of  Hegel  as  from  that 
of  Comte.  Kant  postulated  freedom  under  the 
practical  reason,  when  he  could  not  find  it  by 
means  of  the  speculative  reason.  Sir  William 
Hamilton,  following  the  suggestions  of  Kant's 
antinomies,  found  freedom  and  necessity  both  in- 
conceivable, but  believed  in  freedom,  since,  being 
contradictories,  one  or  the  other  must  be  true. 
This  is  one  form  of  his  doctrine  of  the  condi- 
tioned. And  a  great  many  who  do  not  follow 
Kant  or  Hamilton  are  yet  compelled  to  take  an 
agnostic  position  regarding  the  whole  matter, 
believing  that  there  is  no  answer  to  the  question, 
\Yhy  this  rather  than  that  volition  ?  but  believ- 
ing, nevertheless,  that  they  are  free,   and  con- 


vinced beyond  all  peradventure  that  the  reign 
of  physical  determinism  would  be  the  blight  of 
humanity. 

2.'  Points  in  the  Freewill  Controversy.  —  If  it 
were  asked  what  is  meant  by  saying  that  a  man 
is  free,  the  reply  would  be,  '  He  can  do  as  he 
wills.'  Will  being  the  norm  of  freedom,  there 
seems  to  be  something  incongruous  in  the  inquiry 
whether  the  will  is  free.  How  can  we  predicate 
freedom  of  the  will  when  our  only  idea  of  free- 
dom is  through  the  will  ?  How  can  will  be  meas- 
ure and  measured  at  the  same  time?  It  would 
not  settle  the  freewill  controversy  to  discontinue 
the  use  of  the  word  '  free '  in  connection  with  the 
will,  but  it  would  make  it  capable  of  more  intel- 
ligible statement.  If,  however,  it  must  be  used, 
let  it  be  said  that  the  man  is  free  in  willing. 
But  then  what  does  this  mean  ?  '  I  will. '  That 
is  a  simple  psychological  fact.  I  at  pleasure  de- 
termine a  certain  mental  state  which  is  attended 
with  a  certain  expenditure  of  energy.  The  men- 
tal state  is  a  volition :  the  muscular  change  is 
action.  What  is  meant  by  calling  this  volition 
a  free  volition  ?  Does  it  mean  that  nothing  out- 
srde  of  me  forced  it  upon  me  ?  that  it  is  free, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  my  act?  Then  we  all  believe  in 
freewill.  To  this  fact,  that  I  am  self-determined, 
that  I  am  the  cause  of  my  volitions,  consciousness 
bears  witness ;  and  in  this  sense  the  freedom  of 
the  will  is  irrespective  altogether  of  the  relation 
of  the  volitions  to  antecedent  mental  states.  But 
it  is  commonly  maintained,  that,  in  order  to  be- 
lieve in  freewill,  one  must  hold  a  particular  view 
of  the  relation  of  a  given  volition  to  the  past. 
This,  however,  must  not  be  conceded.  The  differ- 
ence among  men  regarding  the  will  relates  to  the 
question  how  a  given  volition  came  to  pass,  and 
not  to  the  question  whether  the  will  is  free.  That 
the  problem  may  be  understood,  let  us  take  the 
case  of  a  single  volition.  When  the  question 
arises,  What  is  the  cause  of  a  given  mental  state? 
there  is  no  doubt  that  I  am  the  cause ;  I  am  the 
agent,  the  efficient  cause.  But  while  the  volition 
is  accounted  for  by  saying,  "  I  am  the  cause  of 
it,"  the  question  also  arises,  Why  did  I  choose  this 
rather  than  that  ?  why  did  I  walk  east  rather  than 
west  ?  It  is  true  that  the  volition  is  an  effect  pro- 
duced by  me,  but  is  it  not  also  an  effect  produced 
in  me  ?  That  I  am  an  agent  explains  the  coming 
about  of  a  volition,  but  how  does  it  happen  to 
be  such  a  volition  ?  If  this  question  could  be  an- 
swered, the  problem  of  the  will  would  be  solved. 
There  are  two  generic  answers  to  this  question, 
and  it  seems  impossible  that  there  should  be  a 
third.  Some  hold  that  each  volition  is  uncondi- 
tioned by  antecedents,  and  in  this  sense,  before  it 
comes  into  existence,  is  contingent.  Others  hold 
that  each  volition  was  antecedently  determined, 
and  therefore  certain.  Indeterminism  and  deter- 
minism are  therefore  the  two  rival  theories  of  the 
will. 

(a)  Indeterminism.  —  AVithout  entering  into  the 
discussions  suggested  by  such  familiar  phrases  as 
"  power  of  contrary  choice,"  "  liberty  of  indiffer- 
ence," "self-determining  power  of  the  will,"  we 
may  say  that  indeterminism  is  capable  of  being 
presented  in  two  forms.  It  either  means,  that,  in 
every  free  volition,  'I  not  only  do  as  I  choose, 
but  choose  as  I  choose,'  or  else  it  means  that  the 
whole  philosophy  of  the  will  is  expressed  in  the 
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two  words,  'I  choose.  If  the  free  choice  is 
oue  conditioned  on  an  antecedent  choice,  then 
we  have  the  old  difficulty  of  the  "  infinite  series  " 
over  again.  But  if,  with  Whedon,  we  cut  off 
the  infinite  series  by  saying  that  each  choice  is 
a  separate  and  distinct  creation  by  the  soul  out 
of  nothing';  if  to  the  question,  What,  reason  is 
there  for  this  and  not  that  volition,  the  answer 
is,  ''None  whatever,"  —  then  behold  the  effect  of 
such  a  statement !  What  becomes  of  character? 
of  the  unity  of  life?  of  moral  accountability? 
of  purpose?  of  all  effort  to  influence  men  by  ar- 
guments addressed  to  their  active  nature?  The 
mind  simply  ••projects  volitions"  blindly,  without 
motive,  without  reference  to  past  or  future :  so 
that,  according  to  the  tenets  of  indeterminism, 
there  is  no  way  of  having  a  free  choice,  except 
through  an  infinite  series  of  choices,  or  else  through 
a  theory  that  makes  all  choices  purely  fortuitous. 
These  difficulties  are  very  serious,  and  they  are  not 
removed  by  pointing  to  the  evils  that  are  con- 
nected with  determinism ;  nor  are  the  arguments 
that  are  urged  in  support  of  indeterminism  so 
strong,  that  these  difficulties  may  be  safely  over- 
looked. Indeterminism  is  supported,  (1)  By  ap- 
peals to  consciousness.  But  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  consciousness  testifies  to  any  thing  be- 
yond the  fact  that  the  Ego  is  the  sole  agent  in 
each  volition,  and  is  undetermined  by  any  thing 
ab  extra.  (2)  It  is  said  that  the  will  can  decide 
against  the  strongest  motives ;  but  this  is  true, 
only  when  by  "  motive  "  is  meant  something  out- 
side of  the  mind  as  end  or  object.  In  this  sense 
no.  one  believes  that  the  stronger  motive  deter- 
mines the  will.  (3)  It  is  said  that  we  sometimes 
choose  when  there  is  no  motive  for  choosing  this 
rather  than  that.  But  it  is  one  thing  to  say  that 
we  see  no  reason  why  the  choice  should  be  this, 
and  not  that,  and  a  different  thing  to  say  that  no 
reason  exists  for  such  choice.  (4)  It  is  said  that 
power  of  contrary  choice  is  essential  to  moral 
responsibility,  but  this  is  an  a  priori  assertion 
without  warrant.  AVe  are  morally  accountable, 
whatever  be  the  true  doctrine  of  the  will.  The 
question  under  discussion  is  a  psychological  ques- 
tion, and  should  be  discussed  on  its  proper  grounds. 
The  advocates  of  indeterminism  have  done  great 
service  in  magnifying  the  testimony  of  conscious- 
ness respecting  self-determination  in  all  acts  of 
will.  This  is  not  only  an  important,  but  a  vitally 
important  truth,  and  one  that  needs  special  em- 
phasis at  the  present  day.  Indeed,  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say,  that  many  who  oppose  determinism 
mean  only  to  express  their  abhorrence  of  physical 
determinism,  and  their  belief  in  the  true  causal 
efficiency  of  the  Ego.  On  these  points  there  is 
no  room  for  any  difference  of  opinion  among 
those  who  believe  in  one  personal  God  and  in 
the  separate  and  perdurable  personality  of  man. 
But  the  advocacy  of  these  great  truths  does  not 
entail  upon  us  the  absurdities  that  have  so  often 
been  shown  to  inhere  in  the  theories  of  indeter- 
minism. 

(b)  Uelcrmiuisnt.  — There  are  two  forms  of  this 
theory  that  should  be  carefully  distinguished.  It 
is  altogether  unfair  to  represent  Spinoza,  Priest- 
ley, and  Huxley  as  holding  the  same  view  of  the 
will  as  that  advocated  by  Edwards,  Chalmers,  and 
Hodge.  It  is  true  that  these  men  are  all  deter- 
minists,  that  they  all  hold  the  antecedent  certainty 


of  every  volition ;  but  they  are  the  poles  apart 
in  regard  to  the  explanation  of  that  certainty. 
Physical  determinism  is  simply  the  application 
of  the  doctrine  of  physical  causation  to  psychical 
phenomena.  According  to  that  doctrine,  the  phe- 
nomenal world  of  to-day  is  the  necessary  result 
of  all  the  past.  Given  the  world  at  any  one 
period,  and  its  condition  at  any  subsequent  period 
is  mathematically  and  unalterably  certain.  The 
craving  for  unity  accounts  for  the  attempt  to 
place  mind  and  matter  under  one  generalization. 
The  law  of  uniformity,  indeed,  cannot  be  true  re- 
garding matter,  unless  it  be  true  regarding  mind. 
To  bring  mental  phenomena  under  the  law  of 
physical  causation  is  simply  to  blot  out  mind,  and 
teach  materialism  in  fact,  however  much  mate- 
rialism in  name  may  be  denied.  This  physical 
determinism,  which  is  now  advocated  by  so  many 
scientific  men,  is  something  which  every  theist 
must  look  upon  with  abhorrence  ;  and  we  pr-otest 
against  the  unfair  attempts  of  some  of  its  advo- 
cates to  secure  a  hearing  for  it  by  pleading  in  its 
behalf  the  support  of  Jonathan  Edwards.  Physi- 
cal determinism  is  a  very  different  thing  from 
psychical  determinism.  Physical  determinism 
blots  out  the  soul,  the  separate  personality.  It 
makes  man  an  automaton,  and  interprets  history 
in  the  terms  of  matter  and  motion.  Psychical 
determinism,  as  taught  by  Edwards  and  others, 
is  simply  the  determinism  of  character.  It  is 
alllowed,  that,  in  defending  his  position,  Edwards 
is  often  at  fault  in  the  use  of  such  words  as 
"cause,"  "motive,"  and  "will;"  and  those  who 
accept  his  theory  would  not  always  employ  his 
phraseology.  Taking,  then,  any  given  volition 
for  illustration,  the  advocate  of  psychical  deter- 
minism would  say  that  the  cause  of  the  volition 
is  the  Ego.  A  great  deal  can  be  said  for  limiting 
the  meaning  of  cause  to  agent ;  and  in  volition 
certainly  the  agent  is  the  Ego.  But  now  the 
question  is,  why  the  agent  put  forth  this  and  not 
that  volition.  And  if  the  answer  be,  "There  is  no 
reason,"  it  will  be  replied,  (1)  This  is  inconceiva- 
ble ;  (2)  This  destroys  responsibility,  for  actions 
are  moral  as  expressing  will,  and  will  is  moral 
as  expressing  character.  If  volitions  are  simply 
"projected"  without  reason,  —  if  they  are  separate 
units,  sustaining  no  relation  to  the  man,  other 
than  that  the  man  having  the  power  to  shoot  out 
volitions  does  so,  it  is  hard  to  see  what  is  to 
be  the  subject  of  moral  accountability ;  —  not  the 
volition,  certainly ;  and  not  the  man,  for  these 
volitions  are  not  related  to  him  in  any  other  way 
than  that  he  projected  them.  If  character  does 
not  determine  conduct,  how  can  we  know  that  it  is 
not  the  bad  man  who  exhibits  good  behavior,  and 
the  good  man  who  is  filling  the  world  with  all  the 
bad  volitions?  (3)  Why,  then,  do  the  volitions 
of  the  same  man  manifest  a  general  similarity'.' 
Why  are  the  mean  man's  volitions  unlike  the  gen- 
erous man's  volitions  ?  Indeterminism  has  no  an- 
swer to  this  question.  (4)  We  must  choose,  then, 
between  the  theory  that  affirms  that  uniformities 
of  conduct  which  we  suppose  to  reveal  character 
are  simply  fortuitous,  and  that  which  says  thai 
character  determines  conduct.  We  may  express 
this  latter  belief  by  saying  that  the  strongest 
motive  influences  the  will,  or  that  the  will  is  as 
the  greatest  apparent  good,  or  that  the  will  fol 
lows  the   last  dictate  of   the  understanding,   oi 
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that  character  determines  volitions,  or  that  the 
mental  state  in  the  indivisible  moment  prior  to 
volition  determines  the  volition.  These  expres- 
sions all  mean  practically  the  same  thing;  and 
those  who  hold  the  view  embodied  in  these  words 
are  determinists  of  the  second  class  above  named, 
as  distinguished  from  those  who  advocate  the 
doctrine  of  physical  determinism. 

III.  Freewill  and  Moral  Responsibility. 
Without  free  agency  there  can  be  no  moral  ac- 
countability. A  man  forced  to  do  a  bad  action  is 
not  blamed  for  it.  A  man  who  cannot  do  as  he 
chooses,  or  who  is  forced  to  do  contrary  to  his 
choice,  is  not  free,  and  therefore  not  responsible. 
But  it  is  wrong  to  say  that  power  of  contrary 
choice  is  essential  to  moral  responsibility,  or  that 
volitions  that  are  certain  are  not  free.  God  can- 
not will  contrary  to  his  holy  nature.  The  voli- 
tions of  Christ  were  certainly  holy :  so  are  the 
volitions  of  the  redeemed  in  heaven.  And,  more 
than  that,  all  Christians  pray  that  the  Holy  Spirit 
will  exert  a  controlling  influence  upon  their  minds, 
so  that  they  may  have  wise  and  holy  choices.  No 
one  feels  that  a  Christian  is  less  holy  or  less  moral 
because  his  choices  are  influenced  by  the  Holy 
Ghost.  The  certain  connection  between  a  man's 
nature  and  his  volitions  does  not  deprive  the  voli- 
tions of  moral  quality.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
see  how  they  could  have  moral  quality  without 
such  certain  connection.  The  question  is  not, 
how  a  man  shall  be  held  accountable  whose  will 
con  forms  to  his  character,  but  how  a  man  with 
a  bad  character  shall  be  held  under  obligation  to 
holiness.  Whatever  difficulties  there  may  be  in 
answering  this  question,  there  is  nothing  in  psy- 
chical determinism,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  certain 
connection  of  character  and  volitions,  which  is 
inconsistent  with  moral  responsibility.  It  is  im- 
portant that  the  distinction  just  made  should 
he  kept  in  mind ;  for  in  the  judgment  of  some 
writers,  as,  for  example,  Sidgwick,  the  strongest 
objection  to  the  deterministic  theory  of  the  will 
is  the  difficulty  of  reconciling  it  with  the  con- 
sciousness of  moral  responsibility.  The  difficulty 
would  not  be  felt  if  our  actions  were  all  holy : 
it  is  only  when  we  are  told  that  we  are  responsi- 
ble for  acts  of  will  which  were  nevertheless  deter- 
mined by  an  unholy  nature,  that  the  objection 
arises.  And  on  any  theory  of  individual  proba- 
tion it  cannot  be  met.  But  on  the  theory  of  the 
oneness  of  Adam  and  his  posterity,  however  that 
oneness  may  be  represented,  there  is  no  difficulty 
in  saying  that  a  man  is  responsible  for  acting 
according  to  his  nature,  since  he  is  also  responsi- 
ble for  his  nature.  But  this  subject  belongs  prop- 
erly to  the  next  division. 

IV.  Inability.  —  The  deterministic  theory  of 
the  will  that  has  just  been  considered  rests  upon 
purely  psychological  grounds.  It  must  be  care- 
fully distinguished  from  the  theological  doctrine 
of  inability,  which  rests  upon  the  authority  of 
revelation  ;  although  it  is  common  to  speak  of  both 
doctrines  as  illustrating  alike  the  bondage  of  the 
will,  and  even  to  treat  them  as  identical. 

1-  Difference  between  Determinism  and  Inability. 
—  The  theory  of  determinism  proposes  a  general 
philosophy  of  volition.  We  have  no  reason  to 
believe  that  the  relation  of  volition  to  antecedent 
mental  states  was  different  in  the  case  of  Adam 
from  what  it  is  in  our  own.     If,  therefore,  deter- 


minism is  true  in  regard  to  our  volitions,  it  was 
probably  true  in  regard  to  his.  If  he  was  free, 
we  are  free.  If  we  are  under  bondage  by  reason 
of  determinism,  he  was  under  bondage  also.  It 
is  on  this  account  that  the  Edwardean  theory  of 
the  will  has  been  held  by  some  to  be  contrary  to 
the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith,  for  there 
the  distinction  between  the  will  before  and  the 
will  after  the  fall  is  made  emphatic.  If,  however, 
the  distinction  between  determinism  and  inability 
be  kept  in  mind,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  no 
foundation  for  this  criticism  of  the  Edwardean 
theory.  Determinism  is  simply  a  theory  that 
affirms  of  all  men,  fallen  or  unfallen,  that  their 
volitions  stand  in  necessary  relation  to  antecedent 
states  of  mind.  The  Confession  of  Faith,  on  the 
other  hand,  teaches,  that,  so  far  as  holy  choices 
are  concerned,  there  is  a  great  difference  between 
the  will  before  and  the  will  after  the  fall.  Deter- 
minism is  applicable  to  all  volitions  without  ex- 
ception ;  whereas  it  is  only  in  respect  to  any  thing 
spiritually  good  that  the  Confession  of  Faith  and 
the  Reformed  theology  predicate  of  men,  since  the 
fall,  an  inability  of  will.  The  word  'inability' 
itself  expresses  an  important  point  of  difference. 
It  states,  concerning  a  certain  class  of  volitions, 
that  they  are  beyond  the  power  of  a  certain  class 
of  men.  Determinism,  on  the  other  hand,  affirms 
nothing  regarding  the  ability  or  inability  of  men 
as  to  volitions.  It  is,  of  course,  very  natural  for 
those  who  believe  in  inability  to  be  determinists ; 
for  if  all  volitions  are  determined  by  antecedent 
mental  states,  then,  assuming  that  the  nature  of 
man  since  the  fall  has  been  corrupt,  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  supposing  that  the  volitions  corre- 
spond to  the  nature.  Determinism  will  account 
for  inability,  but  whether  we  are  obliged  to  adopt 
determinism  in  order  to  account  for  inability  is 
another  question.  Principal  Cunningham  thinks 
we  are  not.  But,  however  this  may  be,  deter- 
minism does  not  affect  the  question  raised  by  the 
Confession  of  Faith  in  regard  to  the  will  before 
and  after  the  fall.  And  it  may  be  said,  that  what- 
ever conflict  may  be  supposed  to  exist  between 
freewill  and  determinism  exists  likewise  between 
freewill  and  inability.  There  is  really  no  con- 
flict in  either  case ;  for  we  are  free  in  choosing, 
whatever  may  be  the  underlying  reason  that 
determines  choice ;  and  we  are  self-determined  in 
every  volition,  although  a  certain  class  of  volitions 
may  be  out  of  the  power  of  unregenerate  men. 
But  if,  on  the  one  hand,  determinism  be  not  con- 
trary to  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith, 
neither,  on  the  other  hand,  does  it  necessarily 
involve  the  doctrine  of  a  fourfold  state  of  will, 
which  is  taught  in  that  Confession ;  that  doctrine 
belonging  altogether  to  the  theological  side  of  the 
freewill  debate. 

2.  Nature  of  Inability.  —  To  the  question,  How 
did  the  sin  of  Adam  affect  his  posterity  ?  three 
generic  answers  have  been  given.  The  Pelagian 
says  that  mankind  have  been  practically  unaffect- 
ed, and  that  men  have  plenary  ability  to  do  all 
that  is  required;  the  semi-Pelagian  says  that 
man's  moral  powers  have  been  weakened,  and 
that  there  is  need  of  divine  grace;  the  Augus- 
tinian  says  that  man  is  dead  in  trespasses  and 
sins,  and  that  he  is  unable  to  do  any  thing  spiritu- 
ally good  before  regeneration.  Augustine  taught, 
I  and  it  has  been  repeated  by  Peter  Lombard  and 
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also  by  the  Reformed  theologians,  that  there  is  a 
fourfold  state  of  the  human  will,  —  before  the  fall , 
when  Adam  had  freedom  to  either  good  or  evil; 
after  the  fall  and  before  regeneration,  when  there 
is  freedom  in  sin  only,  and  an  inability  of  will  to 
any  thing  spiritually  good ;  after  regeneration, 
when  there  is  ability  to  do  both  good  and  evil; 
and  after  glorification,  when  the  will  is  unaltera- 
bly determined  to  holy  choices.  If  we  are  to  in- 
clude under  the  category  of  Augustinianism  those 
who  reject  Pelagian  and  semi-Pelagian  error,  we 
must  comprehend  under  this  designation  some 
who  cannot  be  called  Augustinians  in  the  strictest 
sense  of  the  term.  That  is  to  say,  we  must,  in- 
clude some,  who,  while  they  reject  Pelagianism 
and  semi-Pelagianisni,  would  not  say  that  fallen 
man  is  "indisposed,  disabled,  and  made  opposite 
to  all  good,"  or  would  not  accept  the  full  Augus- 
tinian  theology  on  other  points  of  doctrine.  The 
Augustinian  (using  the  word  in  the  broad  sense 
just  stated)  doctrine  of  inability  is  represented  in 
several  forms,  (a)  The  Roman-Catholic.  The  doc- 
trine of  the  Church  of  Rome,  as  taught  by  repre- 
sentative theologians  and  the  Council  of  Trent, 
is  substantially  Augustinian  in  regard  to  original 
sin,  though  the  full  Augustinian  doctrine  of  in- 
ability is  denied  in  denying  the  passivity  of  the 
soul  in  regeneration.  (h)  The  Arminlan.  Augus- 
tinian as  to  their  views  regarding  total  depravity 
and  consequent  inability,  Arminians  nevertheless 
deny  the  Augustinian  forms  of  the  doctrine  of 
efficacious  grace.  This  denial  was  one  of  the 
"  five  points  "  in  the  "  Remonstrance."  Wesleyan 
Arminians  hold  that  a  "  gracious  ability  "  is  given 
to  all  men,  whereby  they  may  co-operate  with  the 
Spirit  of  God.  (c)  Lutheran  Doctrine  of  Inability. 
Lutheran  theology  is  thoroughly  Augustinian 
upon  this  point.  (See  Augs.  Con/.,  art.  xviii.  ; 
Form.  Concord.,  art.  ii.)  (d)  Modified  Calvinism. 
The  anthropological  discussions  among  the  New- 
England  divines  turned  largely  upon  the  distinc- 
tion between  natural  and  moral  ability.  Edwards 
held  that  men  have  natural  ability  to  repent,  and 
turn  to  God :  they  have  all  the  (nullifications  for 
doing  so,  and  there  is  nothing  to  hinder  them  if 
they  will.  "There  are  faculties  of  mind,  and  a 
capacity  of  nature,  and  every  thing  else  sufficient, 
but  a  disposition  :  nothing  is  wanting  but  a  will." 
Moral  ability  means,  then,  inability  through  un- 
willingness. Edwards  will  not  allow  us  to  ask 
whether  a  man  can  will ;  for  he  says  that  could 
only  be  answered  by  saying,  that,  if  he  wills,  he 
can  will,  or,  if  he  wills  to  will,  he  can  will.  In 
other  words,  we  must  take  our  choice  between  an 
identical  proposition  and  the  infinite  series.  Dr. 
Taylor,  however,  pressed  the  question,  Can  a  man 
choose  God  for  his  portion?  and  answered  it  by 
saying  that  he  was  able  to  do  so,  but  it  was  cer- 
tain he  would  not  do  so.  lie  hail  natural  ability 
to  will,  but  moral  inability.  This  he  generalized 
in  this  formula :  "  Certainty,  with  power  to  the 
contrary."  Moral  inability  in  the  theology  of 
Edwards,  and  moral  inability  in  the  theology  of 
Taylor,  were  two  different  things.  In  the  first 
case  it  meant,  'I  cannot  act,  since  I  am  unwill- 
ing: '  in  the  latter  case  it  meant,  '  I  shall  not  will, 
though  I  am  able  to  will.'  According  to  this 
view,  inability  consists  in  the  certainty,  that,  with- 
out divine  grace,  a  man  will  not  make  a  generic 
choice  of  God  as  his  chief  good,  (e)  Symbolical 
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Calvinism.  The  symbols  of  the  Reformed  churches 
state  the  doctrine  of  inability  very  positively  as 
the  necessary  consequence  of  the  doctrine  of 
original  sin,  and  without  any  reference  to  the 
psychological  problem  regarding  volitions.  The 
Westminster  Confession  affirms  this  doctrine  in 
the  following  terms :  "  Man  by  his  fall  into  a 
state  of  sin  hath  wholly  lost  all  ability  of  will  to 
any  spiritual  good  accompanying  salvation;  so  as 
a  natural  man,  being  altogether  averse  from  good, 
and  dead  in  sin,  is  not  able  by  his  own  strength 
to  convert  himself,  or  prepare  himself  therefor." 
Does  this  loss  of  "ability  of  will"  imply  impo- 
tence in  regard  to  volitions  or  to  prevailing  incli- 
nations? If  the  reference  be  to  volitions,  the 
criticism  of  Edwards  would  be  pertinent ;  that  is 
to  say,  it  is  absurd  to  ask,  Can  a  man  will?  We 
could  only  say  that  it  is  certain  that  the  volitions 
of  the  unregenerate  will  be  unholy,  whatever  the 
ground  of  that  certainty  may  be.  If  the  ground 
of  that  certainty  be  in  an  unholy  character,  it  will 
be  for  the  advocates  of  indeterminism  to  say  how 
they  can  hold  determinism  as  to  volitions  consid- 
ered as  good  or  bad,  and  indeterminism  as  to 
volitions  otherwise  considered.  If,  however,  the 
inability  of  will  here  referred  to  applies  not  to 
volitions,  but  to  desires,  inclinations,  and  propen- 
sities, the  question  whether  a  man  can  will  is 
altogether  relevant;  for  it  is  not  only  true  that  a 
man  cannot  repent,  and  turn  to  God,  because  he 
will  not,  but  it  is  also  true  that  he  cannot  will  to 
do  so.  Regarding  the  Confession's  statement 
as  to  a  loss  of  ability  as  having  special  reference 
to  the  will  in  the  large  sense,  and  not  the  specific 
sense  of  volitions,  it  is  correct  to  say  that  true 
moral  inability  is  not  inability  through  unwilling- 
ness, but  inability  to  be  willing. 

V.  Relation  of  Freewill  to  God's  Pres- 
cience and  Purpose.  —  The  doctrine  of  inabil- 
ity does  not  necessitate  belief  in  determinism. 
Neither  does  the  doctrine  of  predestination,  though 
it  has  been  supposed  by  some  that  the  two  stand 
or  fall  together.  If  determinism  be  true,  it  as- 
sures the  certain  futurition  of  volitions,  and  this 
may  make  it  easier  to  believe  that  volitions  have 
been  fore-ordained.  But  it  does  not  follow,  that, 
being  fore-ordained,  they  must  come  to  pass  in 
connection  with  any  law  respecting  the  relation 
of  volitions  to  antecedent  mental  states.  It  is  a 
mistake,  as  Principal  Cunningham  has  shown,  to 
suppose  that  Calvinists  have  any  dogmatic  interest 
in  maintaining  the  Edwardean  theory  of  the  will. 
On  the  contrary,  some  of  the  most  earnest  and 
intelligent  Calvinists  have  distinctly  repudiated 
that  theory,  and  have  advocated  the  libertarian 
doctrine.  To  the  objection,  therefore,  that  the 
doctrine  of  predestination  interferes  with  man's 
liberty,  it  is  replied,  that  the  Calvinist  can  hold 
any  theory  of  the  will  that  the  Arminian  can 
hold.  The  fore-ordination  of  all  events  makes 
all  events,  and  therefore  all  volitions,  certain, 
but  not  more  certain  than  the  doctrine  of  fore- 
knowledge makes  them.  If  certainty  is  incon- 
sistent with  freedom,  the  Arminian's  freedom  is 
put  in  jeopardy  quite  as  much  as  the  Calvinist's. 
And  the  only  way  for  him  to  be  consistent  in 
criticising  the  bearing  of  predestination  upon 
freedom  is  to  follow  Dr.  McCabe  in  giving  up  the 
divine  foreknowledge  regarding  future  contingent 
events. 
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VI.  Lit.  —  Tertullian:  Adv.  Marcion. ;  Au- 
gustine: De  pecc.  orig.,  De  C'wit.  Dei;  Pet. 
Lomb.:  Sent.,  lib.  ii.  dist.  31;  Aquinas:  Sum. 
Thiol.,  ii- 1,  qusest.  83;  Luther:  De  Servo  Arbitno; 
Euasmus;  De  Libero  Arbitrio .  Calvin:  Instit., 
lib.  ii.  c.  5,  De  Lib.  Arbtt.  Tractalus ,  Turretine  : 
Loc.,x.Q.  4;  Leibnitz:  Nmiveaux  Essais;_  Eanai 
de  The'odice'e;  Arminius:  Works,  i.  252,  ii.  472; 
Hobbes:  Treatise  of  Necessity  and  Liberty ;  Spino- 
za: Eth.,  ii.  44 ;  Collins:  A  Philosophical  Enquiry 
concerning  Human  Liberty;  Priestley:  Illustra- 
tions of  Philosophical  Necessity ;  Clarke:  Works; 
Locke:  Essay  on  Human  Understanding  Kant: 
Grundleg.  z.  Melaph.  d.  Sitten. ;  ,1.  G.  Fichte  : 
Werke  I V. ;  Hegel  :  Werke  VIII. ,  Edwards  ;  A 
Careful  and  Strict  Inquiry  into  the  Modern  Prevail- 
ing Notions  of  the  Freedom  of  the  Will;  Tappax  : 
Treatise  on  the  Will;  Day:  Inquiry  respecting  the 
Sdf-delermining  Power  of  the  Will;  Boksham- 
mer:  Freedom  of  the  Human  Will;  Keid:  Essays 
on  the  Active  Powers.  Stewart:  Active  and  Moral 
Powers;  Hamilton:  Notes  on  Stewart;  Discus- 
sions; McCosn  :  Divine  Government;  Krauth- 
Fleming:  Vocabulary  of  the  Philosophical  Sciences; 
Fisher:  Discussions  in  History  and  Theology; 
Charles  Hodge:  Systematic  Theology;  A.  A. 
Hodge:  Outlines  of  Theology;  Henry  B.  Smith: 
Faith  and  Philosophy ;  Bain:  Emotions  and  Will; 
history  of  freewill  controversy  in  Mental  and 
Moral  Science;  Cunningham:  Reformers,  and 
Theology  of  the  Il< ■formation ,  J.  S.  Mill:  Exam- 
ination of  Sir  W.  Hamilton's  Philosophy;  Mansel: 
Metaphysics;  Sully:  Sensation  and  Intuition; 
Bowen:  Modern  Philosophy ;  Sidgwick:  Methods 
of  Ethics,  Stephen:  Science  of  Ethics;  Bledsoe: 
Examination  of  Edwards;  AVhedon  :  Freedom  of 
the  Will;  Hazard  :  Freedom  of  the  Mind  in  Wilt- 
ing, Upham:  A  Philosophical  and  Practical  Trea- 
tise on  the  Will,  McCabe:  The  Foreknowledge  of 
God  .  Schopeniiaur  :  Welt  als  Wide  ;  V.  Hart- 
man:  Philosoph.  d.  Unbewussten ;  Ulrici:  Wesen 
u.  IScgriffd.  Willens;  Scholten:  Derfreie  Wide ; 
Witte;  Uber  Freiheit  ties  Willens;  Schneider: 
Dec  Menchliche  Wide  oom  standpuncte  der  neueren 
Enticickelungslhenrien;  Westminster  Review 
(October,  1873)  ■  The  Determinist  Theory  of  Voli- 
tion ,  Calderwood  (Princeton  Review,  Septem- 
ber, 1878,  September,  1879):  The  Problem  of  the 
Human  Will;  Strong  (Baptist  Quarterly,  April, 
1883):  Modified  Calvinism,  or  Remainders  of  Free- 
dom of  the   Will.  FRANCIS  L.  PATTON. 

Wl'LLEHAD,  St.,  b.  in  Northumbria  about  730  ; 
d.  at  Blexen  on  the  mouth  of  the  Wnser,  Nov.  8, 
789.  He  was  educated  at  York  under  Alcuin,  and 
went  in  770  to  Friesland  as  a  missionary.  He 
began  his  work  with  great  success  at  Dockum, 
the  place  where,  some  years  ago,  Boniface  had 
been  killed.  Nor  was  he  altogether  without  suc- 
cess when  he  afterwards  entered  East  Friesland, 
where  Christianity  had  never  been  preached  be- 
fore. When  Charlemagne  heard  of  the  great 
impression  he  made,  he  invited  him  to  come  and 
preach  the  gospel  in  the  regions  along  the  Lower 
Weser,  where  the  Frisians  and  the  Saxons  met 
together.  Willehad  accepted  the  invitation  (781) ; 
but  his  labor  was  interrupted,  and  his  work  de- 
stroyed, by  the  rebellion  of  the  Saxon  chief,  Widu- 
kind,  in  782.  He  then  made  a  journey  to  Rome, 
where  he  was  most  cordially  received  by  Pope 
Adrian  I.  ;  and  after  his  return  to  Germany  he 


settled  at  Epternach,  a  monastery  founded  near 
Treves  by  Wilbrord.  Meanwhile  the  Saxon  re- 
volt was  subdued,  Widukind  himself  was  bap- 
tized, and  Willehad  was  able  to  resume  his  work. 
Churches  were  built  at  Bremen  and  Blexen  ;  and 
at  the  synod  of  Worms,  July  13,  787,  Willehad 
was  consecrated  the  first  bishop  of  Bremen.  He 
had,  however,  only  two  more  years  to  work  in. 
On  a  tour  of  inspection  through  his  diocese,  he 
was  seized  with  a  violent  fever,  and  died  soon 
after,  at  Blexen.  But  for  centuries  July  13  and 
Nov.  8,  the  dates  of  his  consecration  and  death, 
were  celebrated  in  the  churches  of  Bremen.  See 
Ansgar:  Vita  S.  Villehadi;  Phil.  Cosar  :  Tri 
apostulalus  Septentrionis,  Cologne,  1642 ;  also  found 
in  Act.  Sanct.  Ben.,  iii.,  and  in  Pertz  :  Mon.  Hist. 
Ger.,  ii.  ;  Adam  of  Bremen:  Gesta  H.  Eccl. 
Pontificum.  G.  H.  KLIPPBL. 

WiLLERAM,  or  WILTRAMUS,  was  first  teacher 
in  the  cloistral  school  of  Bomberg,  the  favorite 
establishment  of  Henry  II.,  then  monk  at  Fulda, 
and  finally  abbot  of  Ebersberg  in  Bavaria,  where 
he  died  Jan.  5,  1085.  He  was  very  busy  in  pro- 
moting the  material  welfare  of  his  monastery, 
exchanging  devotional  books  for  good  vineyards 
(Oefele :  Rer.  Boicar.  Script.,  ii.  p.  46).  But  he 
won  his  great  reputation  as  a  scholar  and  poet. 
His  double  translation  of  the  Song  of  Songs  into 
Latin  hexameters  and  Old-High-German  stanzas, 
accompanied  with  commentaries  extracted  from 
the  Fathers,  was  highly  appreciated  and  often 
copied.  The  Latin  translation  was  published  by 
Merula,  Liege,  1598 ;  the  German,  by  Hoffmann, 
Breslau,  1827.  His  life  is  found  in  the  above 
collection  by  Oefele.  euler. 

WILLIAM  OF  AUVERGNE,  Archbishop  of 
Paris  from  1228  ;  b.  at  Aurillac  about  the  close  of 
the  thirteenth  century;  d.  March  30,  1249;  sided 
with  the  court  and  the  monks  in  the  contest 
between  the  university  of  Paris  and  the  queen  - 
regent,  Blanche  of  Castile.  He  was  a  Platonist, 
having  derived  his  Platonic  views  from  Arabic 
sources,  and  opposed  realism  in  philosophy,  and 
mysticism  in  theology,  to  the  reigning  Aristote- 
lian scholasticisms.  His  works  (Cur  Deus  homo? 
De  Fide  el  Legibus,  De  Virtutibus,  De  Anima,  etc.) 
were  published  by  Leferon,  Orleans,  1074,  2  vols. 
See  Valois  :   Guillaume  d'Auvergne,  Paris,  1880. 

WILLIAM  OF  CHAMPEAUX,  b.  at  Cham- 
peaux  about  1070  ;  d.  at  Chalons-sui'-Marne,  Feb. 
15,  1122.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Anselm  of  Laon,  a 
realist ;  and,  having  defeated  the  nominalist  Ros- 
celin,  he  began  a  brilliant  career  as  a  teacher  in 
Paris,  until  he  himself  was  defeated  by  Abelard. 
Tormented  by  the  invectives  and  sarcasms  of  Abe- 
lard, he  retired  (1108)  to  St.  Victor  (Cella  Vetus); 
and  there  he  founded  a  celebrated  school,  which 
afterwards  became  the  seat  of  French  mysticism 
in  its  opposition  to  scholasticism.  In  1113  he  was 
elected  bishop  of  Chalons-sur-Marne,  and  as  such 
he  took  part  in  the  controversies  concerning  in- 
vestiture between  Abelard,  and  Bernard  of  Clair- 
vaux,  etc.  He  was  a  friend  of  Bernard,  often 
visited  him,  and  was  buried  at  Clairvaux.  Of  his 
works,  only  fragments,  though  large  fragments, 
have  come  down  to  us :  Sentential,  in  two  manu- 
scripts, in  the  libraries  of  Paris  and  Chalons-sur- 
Marne  ;  De  anima,  in  Martene  :  Anecd.,  v.  879  ;  De 
encharistia,  etc.  From  the  last-mentioned  work  it 
is  evident  that  at  that  time  the  Lord's  Supper 
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was  still  generally  administered  in  (lie  chnrch  suli 
ulraque  specie.  See  E.  Michaud:  (,'.  de  Cliani- 
peaux  el  les  e'eoles  de  Parts  mi  12""'  Steele,  Paris, 
1867,  2d  edition,  1868;  Haureau  :  Hislnire  de  la 
pliil.  scol.,  Paris,  18-10. 

WILLIAM  OF  MALMESBURY,  b.  in  Somer- 
setshire, probably  in  1096;  d.  at  Malmesbury 
after  11-12.  lie  was  the  son  of  a  Norman  father 
and  a  Saxon  mother  ;  was  educated  in  the  monas- 
tery of  Malmesbury,  where  he  spent  his  whole  life 
as  a  monk,  librarian,  and  cantor,  and  .trained  a 
lasting  reputation  as  one  of  the  foremost  of  the 
early  English  historians.  His  principal  works 
are,  De  gestis  ret/ urn,  containing  the  history  of  Eng- 
land from  the  Anglo-Saxon  Conquest  to  the  end 
of  the  reign  of  Henry  I.,  112!);  Historice  novella; 
a  continuation  of  the  preceding;  and  De  gestis 
jionti/ienni  Angloriim,  containing  the  history  of  the 
Christian  Church  in  England  from  the  introduc- 
tion of  Christianity  to  1123.  These  three  works 
were  first  edited  by  Savile,  in  his  Rerum  Anglica- 
rum  Seriptores,  London,  1596,  but  after  a  poor 
manuscript:  the  best  edition  is  that  of  the  Eng- 
lish Historical  Society,  1810,  2  vols.  Among  his 
other  works  are,  De  vila  Aldhelmi  and  De  anli- 
quitate  Glastonieusis  ecclesia;  both  in  Wharton's 
Anglia  Surra,  ii.,  Vita  S.  Patricii,  of  which  ex- 
tracts are  found  in  Leland's  Collectanea,  iii.  ;  and 
several  books,  Itinerarium  Joannis,  De  miraculis 
ditce  Marice,  etc.,  which  seem  to  have  perished. 
He  was  a  cautious,  careful,  and  accurate  writer, 
using  the  materials  which  he  drew  from  other 
chronicles  with  discrimination,  and  showing  great 
impartiality  and  love  of  truth  in  the  treatment  of 
his  own  time.  There  is  an  English  translation 
of  the  Gesta  rerum  and  the  Historia  novella  by  J. 
Sharpe,  edited  by  Dr.  Giles,  in  Bonn's  Antiquarian 
Library,  William  of  Mnlmeshuri/'s  Chronicle  of  the 
Kings  of  England,  Loud.,  1  *47.   TH.  ciiiustlieb. 

WILLIAM  OF  NASSAU,  commonly  called  Wil- 
liam the  Silent,  b.  at  Dillenburg,  Nassau,  April 
16,  1533 ;  d.  at  Delft,  Holland,  July  10, 158-1.  As 
heir  of  the  large  possessions  of  the  house  of  Nas- 
sau in  the  Netherlands,  he  was  educated  at  the 
court  of  the  queen-regent,  Mary  of  Hungary,  in 
Brussels ;  that  is  to  say,  he  was  educated  in  the 
Roman-Catholic  faith,  though  both  his  parents 
were  Lutherans.  In  his  fifteenth  year  he  became 
page  to  Charles  V. ;  and  the  emperor  soon  showed 
him  the  most  extraordinary  confidence,  employ- 
ing him  in  the  most  difficult  positions,  diplomatic 
and  military.  Philip  II.  also  seemed  inclined  to 
use  him ;  but  when,  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
peace  of  Cateau-Cambresis  (155!)),  he,  together 
with  the  Duke  of  Alva,  was  sent  to  Paris  as  hos- 
tage for  the  fulfilment  of  the  treaty,  the  French 
king,  Henry  II.,  one  day  told  him  that  there  ex- 
isted a  treaty  between  himself  and  the  king  of 
Spain  for  the  extermination  by  fire  and  sword  of 
all  Protestants  in  Spain,  France,  and  Netherlands; 
and  from  that  moment,  though  the  man  of  silence 
betrayed  no  emotion,  the  policy  of  his  life  was 
completely  changed.  As  governor  of  the  prov- 
inces of  Holland  and  Zealand,  and  member  of 
the  council  at  Brussels,  he  steadily  opposed  the 
policy  of  Philip  II.,  though  without  declaring 
openly  in  favor  of  the  Protestants.  But  when, 
in  1566,  Philip  II.  decided  to  send  the  Duke  of 
Alva  to  the  Netherlands  at  the  head  of  a  large 
Spanish  army,  William  resigned  all   his  govern- 


ment offices,  retired  lo  his  possessions  in  Nassau, 
and  publicly  embraced  Calvinism.  During  the 
war  which  ensued,  he  twice  raised  an  army  at  his 
own  expense;  and,  though  he  achieved  no  signal 
military  success  against  the  Spaniards,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  gradually  rousing  the  whole  Protestant 
population  of  the  Netherlands  to  throw  off  the 
Spanish  yoke.  On  Jan.  23,  1579,  the  Union  of 
Utrecht  was  signed,  by  which  the  northern  prov- 
inces established  themselves  as  an  independent 
state,  intending  to  confer  the  sovereignty  on  some 
foreign  prince.  Philip  II.  answered  by  putting 
a  prize  of  twenty-five  thousand  crowns  on  the 
head  of  William,  March  15,  1580 ;  and  July  10, 
1584,  Balthazar  Gerard  shot  him  in  his  house  in 
Delft.  Besides  his  Corresponilanee,  collected  and 
published  by  Gachard  (Brussels,  1M7-56,  5  vols.), 
he  wrote  an  Apologie  tie  Guillaume  de  Nassau,  a 
most  remarkable  document,  of  which  there  is  a 
recent  edition,  Brussels  and  Leipzig,  1858.  See 
Motley  :  The  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic,  New 
York,  1856,  3  vols. 

WILLIAM  OF  ST,  AMOUR,  b.  in  the  first 
decade  of  the  thirteenth  century,  probably  at 
St.  Amour  in  Burgundy;  d.  in  Paris,  probably 
in  1272.  He  was  professor  at  the  Sorbonne,  and 
became  famous  on  account  of  his  spirited  opposi- 
tion to  the  Mendicant  orders.  In  1228  the  Domini- 
cans succeeded  in  penetrating  into  the  university 
of  Paris,  and  obtaining  possession  of  a  chair  of 
theology.  And  hardly  had  twenty  years  elapsed 
before  they  claimed  to  control  the  whole  institu- 
tion, refusing  to  obey  the  laws  of  the  corporation. 
Their  nlost  dangerous  opponent  was  William. 
He  preached  against  people  who  taught  that  labor 
was  a  shame,  and  beggary  a  glory ;  that  prayer 
was  sufficient  to  make  the  corn  grow  in  the  field, 
etc.  ;  and  his  sarcasms  hit.  In  1254  he  was 
summoned  before  the  archbishop  of  Paris;  but, 
as  his  accusers  dared  not  confront  him  publicly, 
he  was  acquitted.  In  1256  he  published  his  De 
pericu/is  novissimorum  teinporum,  which,  put  into 
French  verse,  became  very  popular,  and  conse- 
quently very  dangerous.  Thomas  Aquinas  and 
Bonaventura  wrote  against  it.  The  Pope  con- 
demned the  book  to  be  burnt,  and  the  author 
was  banished  from  Paris.  He  returned,  however, 
in  1263,  was  received  with  enthusiasm  by  the 
students,  and  continued  his  activity  till  his  death, 
unmolested  by  the  Dominicans.  See  Bul.-eus  : 
Ui.it.  Unicers.  Parsi.,  iii.  ;  Corxeille  St.  Marc  : 
Etntle  stir  Guillaume  de  St.  Amour,  Lons-le-Saunier, 
1S05.  W.   HOLLENBERG. 

WILLIAM  OF  TYRE,  b.  in  Syria  in  1130;  was 
educated  in  Antioch  or  Jerusalem,  but  went  in 
1160  to  the  Occident,  and  studied  for  several 
years  in  Italy  and  France.  After  his  return  to 
Jerusalem  he  gained  the  favor  of  King  Amalric, 
who  made  him  archdeacon  of  Tyre  in  1167,  sent 
him  to  Constantinople  as  ambassador  in  1168, 
and  in  1169  appointed  him  tutor  to  his  son  Bald- 
win, the  heir-apparent.  Baldwin  ascended  the 
throne  in  1173,  and  in  the  following  year  he 
made  his  former  tutor  archbishop  of  Tyre.  In 
this  quality  William  was  present  at  the  third 
Lateran  synod ;  but  of  the  last  years  of  his  life 
the  accounts  are  very  contradictory,  and  the  date 
of  his  death  is  unknown.  Of  his  two  great  his- 
torical works,  Gesta  principum  orientalium  and 
Belli  sacri  historia,  the  former  has  perished.     The 
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latter,  containing  the  history  of  the  Crusades 
from  1100  to  11S4,  is  one  of  the  finest  specimens 
of  mediaeval  historiography,  full,  accurate,  and 
impartial.  It  was  first  printed  at  Basel,  1549, 
and  then  by  Bongarsius,  in  his  Gesta  del  pes 
Francos,  i.,  1564,  reprinted  by  Migne.  The  best 
editions  are  that  in  the  Re'cueil  des  hktoriens  der 
croisades,  1841-44,  2  vols.,  and  that  edited  by  P. 
Paris,  Paris,  1879-80,  2  vols.  There  is  an  old 
French  translation,  Estoire  de  Erodes  (1573),  and 
a  modern  German,  by  Kausler,  Stuttgart,  1844, 
2d  edition,  1848.  G.  H.  klippel, 

WILLIAM  OF  WYKEHAM,  English  statesman 
and  divine;  b.  at  Wykeham,  Hampshire,  1324; 
d.  at  South  Waltham,  Sept.  24,  1404.  He  was 
educated  at  Winchester;  and  in  1356  was  sur- 
veyor of  King  Edward  III.'s  works  at  Windsor, 
and  was  rewarded  for  his  merit  by  the  gift  of  the 
rectory  of  Pulham,  Norfolk,  and  in  1359  by  a 
prebendary's  stall  at  Lichfield.  At  this  time  he  was 
a  layman,  and  did  not  become  a  clergyman  until 
1361.  In  1364  he  was  made  keeper  of  the  privy 
seal;  secretary  of  state,  1366;  and  bishop  of  Win- 
chester the  same  year.  He  was  lord-chancellor 
from  1367  to  1371,  when  he  resigned.  He  founded 
New  College  at  Oxford,  1373.  In  1376  he  was 
accused  of  malefeasance  in  office,  and  deprived  of 
the  temporalities  of  his  see.  But  the  rectitude 
of  the  bishop  was  subsequently  established  (for 
the  charge  was  shown  to  have  arisen  from  his 
having  forgiven  half  of  a  fine  of  eighty  pounds)  ; 
and  Richard  II.  restored  him  to  his  offices  and 
dignities,  1379.  He  was  again  lord-chancellor 
from  1389  to  1391.  He  rebuilt  Winchester  Ca- 
thedral, 1395-1405.  See  Campbell  :  Lines  of  the 
Lord-  Chancellors. 

WILLIAMS,  Daniel,  D.D.,  Presbyterian;  b.  at 
Wrexham  in  Denbighshire,  in  North  Wales, 
about  1644;  d.  in  London,  Jan.  26,  1716.  His 
education  was  defective  ;  yet  he  began  to  preach 
1663,  and  was  chaplain  to  the  Countess  of  Meath  ; 
pastor  of  Wood-street  Dissenting  Chapel,  166S-S7 ; 
of  Hand-alley  Chapel,  Dishopsgate  Street,  Lon- 
don, 1688,  till  his  death.  His  publications  are 
mentioned  in  Allibone.  By  will  he  founded  the 
Red-Cross-street  Library.  This  originally  em- 
braced his  own  library  and  that  of  Rev.  Dr. 
William  Bates,  purchased  by  him  for  some  five 
hundred  pounds.  The  trustees  purchased  a  site 
in  1727,  and  opened  the  building  to  the  public 
1729.  Since  1873  the  library  has  been  housed  in 
a  new  building.  The  number  of  volumes  has 
been  gradually  increased,  until  now  (1883)  it 
embraces  thirty  thousand  printed  volumes  and  a 
thousand  manuscripts.  Among  the  latter  are  the 
original  minutes  of  the  AVestminster  Assembly, 
and  letters  and  treatises  of  Baxter.  All  schools 
of  theology  are  represented;  and,  besides  many 
rare  historical  volumes,  the  library  is  rich  in 
theosophical  books  and  manuscripts.  The  build- 
ing is  also  the  rallying-point  for  dissenting  min- 
isters. 

WILLIAMS,  Helen  Maria,  was  b.  near  Berwick, 
1762;  and  d.  in  Paris,  Dec.  14,  1H27.  She  went 
to  London,  1780,  and  entered  literary  circles; 
visited  Paris,  1786,  and  settled  there  soon  after, 
publishing,  from  17!M)  to  1819,  various  Letters 
from  France,  etc.,  besides  A  Tour  in  Switzerland, 
1798,  2  vols.,  and  translations  of  St.  Pierre's  Paul 
and    Virginia,    1796,   and     Humboldt's    Personal 


Narrative,  1814-29,  7  vols.  She  was  imprisoned 
during  the  Reign  of  Terror,  and  again  after  the 
Peace  of  Amiens,  and  afterwards  became  a  Le- 
gitimist. The  late  Athanase  Coquerel  was  her 
nephew  and  pupil.  Her  poems,  containing  the 
familiar  hymn,  While  thee  1  seek,  Protecting  Power, 
appeared  in  2  vols.,  1786,  and  with  later  addi- 
tions, in  1  vol.,  1823.  F.  M.  bird. 

WILLIAMS,  Isaac,  B.D.,  was  b.  in  Wales,  1802 ; 
and  d.  at  Stinchcombe,  May  1,  1S65.  He  was 
educated  at  Oxford,  and  settled  at  Windrush, 
1829,  Oxford,  1832,  and  Bisley,  1842-45.  His 
health  failing,  he  retired  to  Stinchcombe,  Glouces- 
tershire, and  there  died,  May  1,  1865.  He  was 
a  candidate  for  the  professorship  of  poetry  at 
Oxford  in  1842,  and  was  associated  with  Newman 
and  Keble  in  Lyra  Apostolica  and  Tracts  for  the 
Times,  writing  Tracts  SO,  86,  and  87.  His  literary 
industry  was  great.  In  prose  he  published  a 
Harmony  and  Commentary  on  the  Whole  Gospel 
Narrative,  1842-45,  8  vols.;  7' he  Psalms  interpreted 
of  Christ,  1864-65,  3  vols.;  The  Apocalypse,  1852; 
and  several  other  volumes  of  somewhat  mystical 
theology,  greatly  valued  by  some ;  four  in  verse, 
Thoughts  in  Past  Years,  1838;  The  Cathedral,  1838; 
The  Baptistery,  1840;  The  Altar,  1849;  and  The 
Christian  Scholar,  1849.  Moi'e  important  than 
these  were  two  books  of  less  size.  In  Hymns  from 
the  Parisian  Breviary,  1839,  he  was  first  to  follow 
Chandler  and  Bishop  Mant  in  translating  from 
the  Latin.  His,  versions  are  often  unnecessarily 
ornate,  and  in  peculiar  and  difficult  measures; 
but  they  have  been  largely  drawn  upon  by 
Anglican  hymnals,  and  occasionally  by  others. 
His  Hymns  on  the  Catechism,  1843  (reprinted  in 
New  York,  1847),  are  simple,  unpretentious,, 
fitted  for  great  usefulness,  and  at  times  of  much 
beauty.  F.  M.  BIRD. 

WILLIAMS,  John,  Archbishop  of  York;  b.  at 
Aberconway,  March  25,  1582;  d.  at  Glodded, 
March  25,  1650.  He  was  graduated  at  Cam- 
bridge, 1603 ;  ordained  priest,  1609  ;  dean  of 
Salisbury,  1619 ;  and  of  AVestminster,  1620. 
From  July  10,  1621  (succeeding  Lord  Bacon)  to 
Oct.  25,  1626,  he  was  lord-keeper  of  the  great 
seal  of  England.  In  1621  he  was  consecrated 
bishop  of  Lincoln.  He  discharged  his  multifari- 
ous and  laborious  duties  as  chancellor,  statesman, 
and  bishop,  with  diligence.  He  lost  his  chancel- 
lorship on  the  accession  of  Charles  I.,  and  won 
the  enmity  of  Laud,  who  instituted  three  prose- 
cutions against  him  in  the  Star  Chamber :  (1) 
for  revealing  the  king's  secrets;  (2)  for  tamper- 
ing with  the  king's  witnesses;  (3)  for  divulging 
scandalous  libels  against  the  king's  privy  coun- 
cillors. He  was  sentenced  to  pay  fines  to  the 
amount  of  eighteen  thousand  pounds,  to  be  sus- 
pended from  his  bishopric,  and  to  be  imprisoned 
in  the  Tower  during  the  king's  pleasure.  He  was 
in  prison  from  1636  to  1640.  The  Long  Parlia- 
ment released  him.  The  king  raised  him  to  the 
archbishopric  of  York,  1641,  and  had  all  records 
of  his  trial  cancelled.  He  is  said  to  have  died  of 
grief  over  the  king's  execution.  Williams  was 
a  man  of  learning  and  ability,  although  perhaps 
not  equal  to  the  demands  of  those  stormy  times. 
He  won  the  favor  of  the  Puritans  by  his  conduct 
toward  them.  In  1641  he  was  chairman  of  the 
parliamentary  committee  "for  innovations,"  i.e., 
"  to  examine  all  innovations  of  doctrine  and  dis- 
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cipline  introduced  into  the  Church  without  law 
since  the  Reformation."  See  John  Hackkt: 
Scrinia  reserta:  The  Life  of  Archbishop  William!:, 
London,  1693,  abridged  editions,  1700  and  1715; 
Neal  :  History  of  the  Puritans,  vol.  i.  ;  Stoihmi- 
ton:  Religion  in  England,  vol.  i.  ;  Campbell: 
Lives  of  the  Chancellors,  iii. 

WILLIAMS,  John,  "The  Apostle  of  Polynesia," 
missionary;  b.  at  Tottenham,  .lune  '_'!),  17!)li ; 
murdered  at  Erromanga,  New  Hebrides,  Nov.  'JO, 
18-3!).  By  trade  an  ironmonger,  lie  was  led  at 
the  age  of  twenty  to  give  himself  to  missionary 
labor,  and  was  sent  by  the  London  .Missionary 
Society  to  the  Society  Islands  (November,  1811!). 
He  settled  in  the  Island  of  Raiatea.  In  182;!  he 
discovered  the  Island  of  Rarotonga.  On  both 
islands  he  did  most  useful  and  permanent  work, 
not  only  for  their  religious,  but  also  for  their 
secular  interests.  In  connection  with  the  latter, 
especially,  he  will  be  remembered;  for  he  re- 
duced its  language  to  writing,  and  in  connection 
with  Messrs.  Pitman  and  Buzacot  translated  the 
New  Testament  into  it.  He  visited  England 
1831-33,  and  on  his  return  made  a  tour  of  the 
group  of  Society  Islands,  in  the  course  of  which 
he  was  killed  by  the  natives.  He  wrote  A  Narra- 
tive of  Missionary  Enterprises  in  the  South-Sea 
Islands,  London  and  New  York,  1837,  often  since 
(a  very  valuable  and  interesting  work).  See  his 
Memoirs  by  Pkout,  London,  1843. 

WILLIAMS,  Roger,  b.  about  1(500,  the  exact 
date  being  uncertain;  d.  April,  1583,  at  Provi- 
dence, R.I.  His  birthplace,  whether  Wales  or 
Cornwall,  is  also  in  dispute.  Pious  parentage 
may  be  inferred  from  his  remark,  "  From  my 
childhood,  the  Father  of  lights  and  mercies 
touched  my  soul  with  a  love  to  himself."  In 
London,  while  he  was  still  a  youth,  his  skill  in 
reporting  sermons  and  also  speeches  in  the  Star 
Chamber  attracted  the  notice  of  Sir  Edward 
Coke,  who  sent  him  to  Sutton's  Hospital  (now 
Charterhouse)  School;  and  Williams  afterwards 
writes  to  Sir  Edward's  daughter,  "  Your  dear 
father  was  often  pleased  to  call  me  his  son." 
His  university  course,  said  by  some  to  have  been 
pursued  in  Oxford,  was  probably  taken  at  Pem- 
broke College,  Cambridge.  Tradition  has  it  that 
he  studied  law ;  but  it  is  certain  that  he  soon  gave 
his  attention  to  theology,  was  admitted  to  orders 
in  the  Established  Church,  and,  it  has  been  said, 
held  a  benefice  in  Lincolnshire. 

But  his  "conscience  was  persuaded  against  the 
national  church  and  ceremonies  and  bishops." 
His  statement,  "Bishop  Laud  pursued  me  out  of 
this  land,"  may  not  refer  to  any  direct  persecu- 
tion ;  but  it  is  evident  that  so  radical  a  Reform- 
er as  he  was  could  find  safety  and  freedom  only 
in  exile.  Accordingly,  he  sailed  for  America, 
arriving  in  Boston  in  February,  1631. 

Here  he  is  spoken  of  by  Winthrop  as  "a  godly 
minister;"  and  the  church  in  Boston  immediately 
asked  for  his  services.  But  not  even  the  men  of 
Boston  had  taken  sufficiently  strong  ground  in 
renunciation  of  the  errors  of  the  national  church. 
He  says,  "Being  unanimously  chosen  teacher  at 
Boston,  I  conscientiously  refused,  because  I  durst 
not  officiate  to  an  unseparated  people,  as,  upon 
examination  and  conference,  I  found  them  to 
be."  He  went  to  Salem,  where,  in  April,  the 
church  asked  him  to  become  their  teacher. 


But,  as  we  learn  from  Winthrop,  "  at  a  court 
holden  at  Boston  (upon  information  to  the  gov- 
ernor that  they  of  Salem  had  called  Mr.  Williams 
to  the  office  of  teacher),  a  letter  was  written  from 
the  court  to  Mr.  Endicott  to  this  effect;  that 
whereas  Mr.  Williams  had  refused  to  join  with 
the  congregation  at  Boston,  because  they  would 
not  make  a  public  declaration  of  their  repentance 
for  having  communion  with  the  churches  of  Eng- 
land while  they  lived  there;  and  besides  had 
declared  his  opinion  that  the  magistrate  might 
nut  punish  a  breach  of  the  sabbath,  nor  any  other 
offence,  as  it  was  a  breach  of  the  first  table  : 
therefore  theyniarvelled  they  would  choose  him 
without  advising  with  the  council,  and  withal 
desiring  that  they  would  forbear  to  proceed  till 
they  had  conferred  about  it."  The  issue  of  these 
interferences  was,  that,  in  the  summer  or  early 
autumn,  Williams  withdrew  to  Plymouth. 

Here  he  remained  two  years,  being  "  well  ac- 
cepted as  an  assistant  in  the  ministry."  Gov. 
Bradford  says  he  was  "  a  man  godly  and  zealous, 
having  many  precious  parts,"  and  "  his  teaching 
[was]  well  approved;  for  the  benefit  whereof  I 
still  bless  God,  and  am  thankful  to  him  even  for 
his  sharpest  admonitions  and  reproofs,  so  far  as 
they  agreed  with  truth."  These  words,  though 
so  commendatory,  reveal  the  fact  that  the  good 
brethren  had  not  always  seen  eye  to  eye;  and  the 
governor  pronounces  Williams  "  very  unsettled  in 
judgment." 

Bradford's  opinion  regarding  Williams  has 
been  echoed  by  many  since  his  day.  But  is  it 
true  that  Williams  was  peculiarly  crotchety  and 
contentious  ?  He  broached  many  ideas  new  and 
strange;  but  that  was  an  age  of  reform,  —  a  day 
of  attack  on  many  institutions  and  customs  which 
had  long  stood  unchallenged.  It  is  by  no  means 
strange  that  some  good,  men  thought  him  ex- 
treme, and  unreasonably  destructive;  for  this  was 
just  the  opinion  held  of  the  Separatists  by  the 
Puritans,  of  the  Puritans  by  the  Anglicans,  and 
of  the  Anglicans  by  the  most  enlightened  Ro- 
manists. Seldom  will  two  Reformers  agree  as 
to  the  extent  to  which  amendments  shall  be  car- 
ried. In  each  of  his  ideas  which  will  now  be 
deemed  untenable,  he  had  the  countenance  of 
some  of  the  very  best  of  his  contemporaries ; 
and  the  verdict  of  the  present  day  will  be,  that 
the  best  and  wisest  of  Williams's  antagonists 
held  as  many  erroneous  opinions  as  he,  while 
his  views,  taken  as  a,  whole,  were  much  nearer 
right  than  theirs. 

Williams  returned  to  Salem  in  the  latter  half 
of  the  year  1633,  some  of  the  Plymouth  people 
having  become  so  attached  to  him  that  they  re- 
moved thither  also.  He  became  assistant  to  the 
pastor,  and  on  the  death  of  the  latter,  in  1634, 
was  himself  made  pastor  of  the  church.  During 
his  whole  ministry  there,  he  held  the  very  high- 
est place  in  the  love  and  honor  of  the  people 
of  Salem. 

But  certain  of  his  opinions  brought  upon  him 
the  displeasure  of  the  authorities  of  the  Colony. 
He  was  repeatedly  cited  to  appear  before  the 
General  Court;  and  in  October,  1635,  it  was 
"ordered  that  the  said  Mr.  Williams  shall  depart 
out  of  this  jurisdiction  within  six  weeks  now 
next  ensuing."  Permission  was  afterwards  given 
him  to  remain  at  Salem  until  spring ;  but  as  it 
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was  soon  reported,  that,  at  gatherings  in  his  own 
house,  he  had  continued  to  utter  the  objectionable 
teachings,  an  officer  was  sent  to  Salem  in  Jan- 
uary, 1636,  to  apprehend  him,  in  order  to  put 
him  on  board  ship,  and  send  him  back  to  Eng- 
land. On  the  officer's  arrival  at  Salem,  it  was 
found  that  Williams  had  departed  three  days 
before,  whither  could  not  be  learned. 

The  most  noted  of  the  proscribed  opinions  of 
Williams  was  the  doctrine  that  the  civil  magis- 
trate should  not  inflict  punishment  for  purely 
religious  error.  It  has  been  urged  that  it  was 
not  simply  for  his  doctrine  of  religious  liberty, 
but  for  other  opinions  also,  that  Williams  was 
banished.  This,  however,  will  not  exculpate  the 
General  Court ;  for  we  find  them  enacting  a  law, 
that  "If  any  person  or  persons  within  this  juris- 
diction .  .  shall  deny  .  their  [the  magis- 
trates'] lawful  right  or  authority  .  to  punish 
the  outward  breaches  of  the  first  table  .  .  every 
such  person  or  persons  shall  be  sentenced  to  ban- 
ishment.'' In  other  words,  though  it  be  admitted 
that  Williams  was  banished  for  other  utterances, 
together  with  the  proclamation  of  the  doctrine 
of  religious  freedom,  the  court  deemed  it  proper 
to  decree  banishment  for  that  teaching  alone. 
Certain  others  of  Williams's  opinions  were  con- 
demned, e.g.,  those  regarding  the  royal  patent, 
the  administration  of  certain  oaths,  etc. ;  and  it 
is  declared  by  some  that  these  doctrines  threat 
ened  the  civil  peace,  and  thus  rendered  him  justly 
liable  to  exile.  But  in  Rhode  Island,  where  the 
teachings  of  Williams  and  of  all  others  were 
freely  permitted,  life  and  property  and  civil  order 
were  as  secure  as  in  Massachusetts.  In  other 
words,  the  Rhode-Island  experiment  showed  that 
Williams's  teachings  were  not  dangerous  to  civil 
order,  and  that  therefore  his  banishment  from 
Massachusetts  was  unnecessary,  and  consequently 
unj  list. 

Departing  from  Salem,  Williams,  with  four 
companions,  made  his  way  to  Seekonk,  where  he 
began  to  build  and  plant.  But  in  a  few  weeks, 
finding  that  this  spot  was  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  Plymouth  Colony,  he  went  on  and  made  a 
new  settlement,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 
"  Providence." 

Three  years  after  Williams's  settlement  at 
Providence  came  a  change  in  his  ecclesiastical 
relations.  It  should  be  remarked  that  the  doc- 
trine of  religious  liberty  was  not  first  set  forth 
by  Williams,  but  had  been  preached  for  a  long- 
time by  the  Baptists.  It  is  found  in  their  Con- 
fession of  Faith,  put  forth  in  Amsterdam  in 
1611,  when  Williams  was  but  a  lad;  and  he  must 
have  been  familiar  with  the  teachings  of  the 
Baptists  on  this  point.  Possibly  a  leaning,  on 
his  part,  to  Baptist  views,  is  revealed  in  the  fear 
of  Brewster  at  Plymouth,  that  Williams  might 
"  run  the  course  of  rigid  separation  and  anabap- 
tistry,  which  Mr.  John  Smith,  the  Se-Baptist  at 
Amsterdam,  had  done."  At  any  rate,  in  1639, 
Williams,  with  others,  renounced  his  baptism  in 
infancy,  and  was  baptized  again,  Ezekiel  Holli- 
man  baptizing  Williams,  and  Williams  in  return 
baptizing  Holliman  and  several  others.  This 
reciprocal  baptism  is  generally  given  as  the  origin 
of  the  First  Baptist  Church  of  Providence. 
Williams,  however,  remained  connected  with  the 
new  society  only  some  four  months ;  for,  becom- 


ing dissatisfied  with  his  baptism  as  not  coming- 
down  from  the  apostles,  he  withdrew,  and  hence- 
forth remained  outside  all  ecclesiastical  connec- 
tions. In  1643  Williams  went  to  England  to 
procure  a  charter  for  the  Providence  and  Rhode- 
Island  colonists ;  in  which  mission  he  succeeded, 
returning  the  following  year.  In  1651,  in  com- 
pany with  John  Clarke  of  Newport,  he  sailed 
again  for  England  to  secure  the  interests  of  the 
Colony,  returning  in  1654.  He  lived  to  advanced 
years,  dying  in  1683. 

Williams's  character  as  a  man  and  a  Christian 
was  above  reproach.  Though  he  was  much  en- 
gaged in  sharp  discussion,  and  the  age  was  one 
in  which  disputants  indulged  in  bitter  invective, 
opponents  spoke  of  him  personally  in  terms  of 
high  respect.  He  was  an  esj^ecial  friend  of  the 
Indians.  He  studied  their  language,  respected 
and  defended  their  title  to  their  lands,  and,  when, 
the  Massachusetts  Colony  and  other  white  settle- 
ments were  threatened  with  Indian  hostilities,  he 
was  able,  by  his  acquaintance  and  friendship  with 
leading  chiefs,  to  avert  the  impending  dangers. 

He  was  a  somewhat  copious  and  a  vigorous 
author.  His  writings  contain  many  striking  pas- 
sages, and  can  still  be  read  with  interest.  He 
had  the  intimate  friendship  of  Cromwell,  Milton, 
Vane,  and  others  of  the  noblest  Englishmen  of 
his  day. 

AVilliams's  extant  writings  (all  published  in 
London  except  when  otherwise  designated)  are, 
—  A  key  into  the  Language  of  America,  or  an 
help  to  the  language  of  the  Natives,  etc.,  1643, 
12mo,  pp.  216;  Mr.  Cotton's  letter  examined,  etc., 
1644,  4to,  pp.  67 ;  The  Bloody  Tenent  of  Persecu- 
tion, etc.,  1644,  4to,  pp.  271;  Queries,  etc.,  1644, ■ 
pp.  13 ;  Christenings  make  not  Christians,  a  tract, 
1645;  The  Bloody  Tenent  yet  more  Bloody,  etc., 
1652,  4to,  pp.  373;  The  Hireling  Ministry  none  of 
Christ's,  1652,  4to,  pp.  44 ;  Experiments,  etc.,  1652, 
4to,  pp.  69 ;  George  Fox  Digged  out  of  his  Bur- 
rowes,  Boston,  1676,  4to,  pp.  335.  Many  of  his 
letters  are  also  published,  edited  by  J.  Russell 
Bartlett,  Providence,  1882.  His  works,  except 
one  or  two  of  the  shorter  writings,  were  repub- 
lished by  the  Narragansett  Club,  in  6  vols.  4to, 
Providence,  1866-74.  A  seventh  volume  will 
complete  the  set. 

Lit. —James  D.  Knowles  :  Memoir  of  Roger 
Williams,  the  Founder  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island, 
Boston,  1834;  William  Gammell:  Life  of  Roger 
Williams,  Boston,  1845  (Sparks's  American  Biog- 
raphy, 2d  series,  vol.  iv.);  Romeo  Elton:  Life 
of  Roger  Williams,  the  Earliest  Legislator,  and  the 
True  Champion  for  a  Full  and  Absolute  Liberty  of 
Conscience,  Providence,  1853;  Reuben  Aldridge 
Guild:  A  Biographical  Introduction  to  the  Writings 
of  Roger  Williams,  Providence,  1866  (publications 
of  the  Narragansett  Club,  vol.  i.) ;  Z.  A.  Mudge  : 
Footprints  of  Roger  Williams,  a  Biography,  New 
York,  1871  (for  the  young);  Henry  M.  Dexter; 
As  to  Roger  Williams,  and  his  Banishment  from  the 
Massachusetts  Plantation,  Boston,  1876.  See  also 
Evans  :  Memoir  of  the  Life  of  William  Richards, 
LL.D.,  Cheswick,  1819  (Appendix,  pp.  323-396); 
Works  of  Hon.  Job  Durfee,  LL.D.,  edited  by  his  son, 
Providence,  1849  (  What  Cheer,  or  Roger  Williams 
in  Banishment,  pp.  1-178);  Arnold':  History  of 
Rhode  Island,  New  York,  1859-60, 2  vols. ;  Tyler  :■ 
History  of  American  Literature,  vol.  i.  pp.  241-263; 
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and  the  articles  upon  Roger  Williams,  by  Reu- 
ben A.  Guild,  in  the  Biographical  Ci/clopadia  of 
Rhode  Island  (Providence,  18*1),  and  in  Catii- 
cart's  Baptist  Enciyiopadia.        nouman  fo.v 

WILLIAMS,  Rowland,  D.D.,  English  divine;  b. 
at  Halkyn,  Flintshire,  Wales,  Aug.  10,  1817;  d. 
at  Broad-chalke,  near  Salisbury,  Wiltshire,  Jan. 
IS,  1870.  He  was  graduated  ill.  King's  College, 
Cambridge,  and  chosen  fellow  of  his  college,  Is;!!); 
travelled  from  August,  1840,  till  the  autumn  of 
1841,  upon  the  Continent;  1'.. A. ,1811;  ordained 
deacon,  October,  1842,  and  priest  the  next  year; 
classical  tutor  of  King's  College,  1843;  M.A., 
1*44.;  was  elected  vice-principal,\and  professor  of 
Hebrew,  in  the  Welsh  theological  college  of  St. 
David's,  Lampeter,  181!)  ;  resigned  his  tutorship; 
began  his  new  duties  in  the  spring  of  l.S.")l);  li.D., 
ls."il ,  appointed  select  preacher  at  the  University 
of  Cambridge,  December,  1874;  D.D.,  18.77;  be- 
came vicar  of  Broad-chalke,  1S79;  resigned  his 
professorship,  and  retired  to  his  parish,  Aug.  16, 
1*02.  He  wrote  Bunsen's  Biblical  Researches  in 
the  famous  volume.  Essays  and  Renews,  London, 
l*i)0,  of  which  22,500  copies  were  sold  by  March, 
lsiio.  For  his  part  in  it  he  was  tried  by  the 
Arches  Court  of  Canterbury,  condemned  (Dec. 
17,  1802)  to  suspension  for  one  year,  with  pay- 
ment of  costs.  He  appealed  to  the  Privy  Council, 
which  reversed  the  judgment  (Feb.  8,  1864),  and 
he  was  not  further  molested.  ISy  his  writings 
he  made  himself  a  place  in  literature.  Among 
them  may  be  mentioned  his  prize  essay  on  The 
Principles  of  Historical  Evidence  applied  to  Dis- 
criminate between  the  Authority  of  the  Christian 
Scriptures  and  of  the  Religious  Books  of  the  Hindus, 
1847.  of  which  the  expansion  was  the  standard 
volume,  Christianity  and  Hinduism,  Cambridge, 
1*76.  which  Baron  Bunsen  and  Dr.  Muir  praised 
in  the  highest  terms  ;  Rational  Godliness  after  the 
Mind  of  Christ  and  the  Written  Voices  of  the  Church, 
1*55;  Broad-chalke  Sermon-essays,  On  Nature,  Me- 
diation, Atonement,  Absolution,  1807;  The  11/ brew 
Prophets,  translated  Ajresh,  and  Illustrated  for 
English  Readers,  1868-71,  2  vols.  ;  Owen  Glen- 
do/cer,  a  Dramatic  Biography ;  and  Other  Poems, 
1*69  (issued  shortly  after  his  death)  ;  Psalms  and 
Litanies,  Counsels  and  Collects  for  Decout  Persons, 
1*72,  2d  ed,  1SS2  (edited  by  his  widow).  See 
his  Life  and  Letters  edited  by  his  widow,  London, 
1874,  2  vols. 

WILLIAMS,  William,  alliteratively  called  "the 
Watts  of  Wales ;  "  was  b.  in  Carmarthenshire, 
1717;  and  d.  at  Pantycelyn,  Jan.  11,  1791.  He  was 
converted  under  the  preaching  of  Howell  Harris, 
leaving  the  Established  Church  for  the  Calvinis- 
tic  Methodists,  he  itinerated  for  near  fifty  years 
with  great  approval  and  success.  He  published 
sundry  volumes  of  theology  and  hymns  in  Welsh, 
and,  in  English,  Hosauuah,  to  the  Son  of  David, 
1759,  and  Gloria  in  Excelsis,  1772.  These  two 
together,  numbering  a  hundred  and  twenty-one 
hymns,  were  reprinted  by  D.  Sedgwick,  1859. 
The  famous  hymn,  Guiile  Me,  O  Thou  Great  Jclia- 
cah,  is  now  known  or  supposed  to  have  been 
completed  by  this  Williams  in  1773,  from  the 
beginnings  of  another  Welsh  evangelist,  Peter 
Williams,  who  wrote  the  first  stanza  and  part  of 
the  second  somewhat  earlier.  F.  M.  BIRD. 

WILLIAMSON,  Isaac  Dowd,    D.D.,  Universal- 
■ist;  b.  at  Pomfret,  Vt.,  April  4,  1807;  d.  in  Cin- 


cinnati, Nov.  26, 1876.  He  began  preaching  when 
twenty  years  old,  and  was  pastor  in  different 
parts  of  the  Union.  He  also  edited  several  reli- 
gious denominational  papers,  and  published  An 
Er/iosi/ioti  ami  Defence  of  V '  nicersutism.  New  York, 
RS  10;  Examination  of  the  Doctrine  of  Endless  Pun- 
ishment, Cincinnati,  1S51;  The  Philosophy  of  Uni- 
rcrsalism,  Cincinnati,  1806. 

WILLIBALD,  St.,  the  first  bishop  of  Eichstadt, 
ISavaria;  was  b.  in  England,  700;  a  relative  of 
Boniface,  and  was  educated  by  Abbot  Egbald  in 
the  monastery  of  Waltheim.  In  720  he  made  a 
pilgrimage  to  I'.ome,  and  thence  to  the  Holy  Land  ; 
and  after  his  return  to  Italy  he  spent,  ten  years 
in  the  monastery  of  Monte  Casino,  729-73!)"  In 
74(1  he  met  Boniface  in  Rome,  and  accompanied 
him  to  Germany,  where  in  741  he  was  consecrated 
bishop  of  the  newly  founded  see  of  Eichstadt. 
He  built  the  monastery  of  Ileidenheim,  over 
which  his  brother  Wunnebald  presided  till  703, 
and  then  his  sister  Walpurgis  till  778.  The  year 
of  his  death  is  given  as  781  and  as  786  or  7S7, 
and  the  latter  is  the  most  probable.  His  life 
(}'tla  Willibaldi,  also  called  Ilodoeporicuni)  was 
written  by  a  nun  of  Ileidenheim,  and  is  found  in 
Caxisius:  Leet.  Ant.,  iii.  ;  and  Mabillon:  Act. 
S.  11,  iii. 

WILLIBROD.     See  AVii.drod. 

WILLIRAM.     See  Willeraji. 

WILLSON,  James  Renwick,  D.D.,  Reformed 
Presbyterian ;  b.  near  Pittsburgh,  Penn.,  April  9, 
1780  ;  d.  in  Cincinnati,  O.,  Sept.  29,  1853.  He 
was  graduated  at  Jefferson  College,  Pennsylvania, 
1806;  licensed  to  preach,  1807;  principal  of  school 
at  Bedford,  Penn.,  1806-15,  of  one  in  Philadelphia, 
1815-17;  pastor  of  churches  of  Newburgh  and 
Coldenham,  N.Y.,  1817-23;  pastor  of  the  latter 
church  alone,  1823-30;  pastor  in  Albany,  1830- 
40;  professor  in  the  theological  seminary  of  his 
denomination  at  Allegheny,  Penn.,  1840-47;  sole 
professor  in  the  same  after  its  removal  to  Cincin- 
nati, O.,  1845-71  ;  resigned  in  the  latter  year 
because  of  impaired  health.  He  was  a  leader  in 
his  denomination,  and  an  eloquent  preacher.  He 
was  editor  successively  of  The  Evangelical  Wit- 
ness (1822-26),  The  Christian  Statesman  (two  years), 
and  of  The  A  Ibany  Quarterly.  Among  his  publi- 
cations may  be  mentioned  - 1  n  Historical  Sketch  of 
Opinions  on  the  Atonement,  1S17.  See  Sprague's 
Annals,  ix.  p.  40  sqq. 

WILMER,  William  Holland,  D.D.,  Episcopa- 
lian; b.  in  Kent  County,  Md.,  Oct.  29,  17*2;  d. 
at  WilliamsburgO,  Va.,'  July  24,  1827.  He  was 
graduated  at  Washington  College,  Md.  In  1808 
was  ordained;  from  1808  until  1*12  he  was  rector 
at  Chester  Parish,  Md. ;  from  1*12  until  1*20  at 
Alexandria,  Ya.  ;  from  181!)  until  1826  an  editor 
of  the  Washington  Theological  Repertory;  and  from 
1823  till  ]S2(i'he  was  professor  of  systematic  the- 
ology, ecclesiastical  history,  and  church  polity  in 
the  theological  seminary  of  Virginia,  located  at 
Alexandria;  from  1*26  till  his  death  lie  was  presi- 
dent of  William  and  Mary  College  at  Williams- 
burgh.  In  1820,  1821,  1823,  and  1826,  he  was 
president  of  the  house  of  clerical  and  lay  depu- 
ties.    See  Sprague's  Annals,  v.  515  sqq. 

WILSON,  Bird,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Episcopalian; 
b.  at  Carlisle,  Penn.,  1777;  d.  in  New  York, 
April  14,  1859.  He  was  graduated  at  Pennsyl- 
vania College,  1792;   studied  law,  rose  to  emi- 
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nence,  and  in  1802  was  president  judge  <■•  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  for  the  Seventh  Circuit 
of  Pennsylvania.  But  he  turned  eventually  to 
theology;  was  rector  in  Morristown,  Penn.,  1819- 
21 ;  professor  of  systematic  divinity  in  the  general 
seminary,  New-York  City,  1821-50;  and  professor 
emeritus  from  1850  till  his  death.  He  was  secre- 
tary of  the  house  of  bishops,  1829-41.  He  was 
the  author  of  The  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  the  Right 
Rev.  William  While,  Philadelphia,  1839.  See  his 
Memorial,  by  W.  W.  Bronson,  Philadelphia, 
1864. 

WILSON,  Daniel,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Calcutta; 
b.  in  Spitalfields,  London,  July  2,  1778 ;  d.  in 
Calcutta,  Jan.  2,  1858.  He  was  educated  at 
Oxford ;  took  holy  orders  ;  was  tutor  and  vice- 
principal  of  St.  Edmund's  Hall,  1807-12 ;  curate 
in  London,  1812-24;  vicar  of  Islington,  1824-32, 
when  he  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Calcutta,  and 
metropolitan  of  India.  In  theology  he  was  an 
evangelical.  He  was  an  indefatigable  worker. 
As  bishop,  he  was  noted  for  fidelity  and  firmness. 
His  publications  were  numerous;  but  they  are 
only  sermons,  lectures,  and  charges.  Two  of  such 
volumes  attained  a  wide  circulation,  and  have 
been  highly  prized :  Sermons  on  Various  Subjects 
of  Christian  Doctrine  and  Practice,  London,  1818, 
6th  ed.,  1827 ;  and  Lectures  on  the  Evidences  of 
Christianity,  1828-30,  2  vols.,  4th  ed.,  1860.  See 
his  Life  by  Rev.  Josiah  Bateman,  1N0O,  2  vols. ; 
2d  ed.,  revised  and  abridged,  1861,  1  vol.,  Boston, 
1860,  1  vol. 

WILSON,  John,  D.D.,  an  eminent  missionary  to 
India;  b.  Dec.  11,  1S04,  near  Lander  in  Scotland, 
where  his  father  was  a  farmer;  d.  Dec.  1,  1875, 
in  Bombay,  India.  At  an  early  period  he  came 
under  the  power  of  divine  truth,  and  resolved  to 
give  his  life  to  the  missionary  cause.  He  was 
educated  at  the  university  of  Edinburgh.  From 
the  first  he  showed  a  remarkable  capacity  for 
learning,  and  all  through  his  life  he  united  the 
perseverance  of  the  scholar  to  the  laborious  dili- 
gence of  the  missionary.  He  went  out  to  India 
in  the  service  of  the  Scottish  Missionary  Society, 
a  body  of  Christian  friends  that  took  up  the  cause 
of  missions  before  the  Church  of  Scotland;  but, 
when  that  church  became  earnest  in  the  cause, 
the  society  was  merged,  and  Dr.  Wilson  became 
a  missionary  of  his  own  church.  He  was  the 
head  of  the  mission  college  of  Bombay,  in  which 
city  he  spent  his  whole  public  life.  In  1843,  along 
with  all  the  other  missionaries  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  he  adhered  to  the  Free  Church.  At 
Bombay  he  occupied  a  kind  of  patriarchal  posi- 
tion. Ultimately  all  missionaries  looked  on  him 
as  a  father.  He  was  greatly  respected  by  the 
natives,  and  on  many  important  questions  of 
government  his  advice  was  eagerly  sought  by  the 
highest  of  the  British  authorities.  He  was  vice- 
chancellor  of  Bombay  university,  and  president  of 
the  Bombay  branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 
His  chief  work  was  on  caste,  but  lesser  publica- 
tions from  his  pen  were  numerous.  An  impor- 
tant treatise  on  (lie  Lands  of  the  Bible  appeared 
in  1845.  In  1870  he  was  called  to  the  chair  of 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  Free  Church  of 
Scotland.  The  record  of  his  laborious  and  hon- 
ored life  will  be  found  in  a  volume  entitled  The 
Life  of  John  Wilson,  D.D.,  F.R.S.,  by  George 
Smith,  LL.D.,  London,  1878.     w.  G.  blaikie. 


WILSON,  Thomas,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Sodor  and 
Aian;  b.  at  Burton,  Cheshire,  Sunday,  Dec.  20, 
1663 ;  d.  on  the  Isle  of  Man,  March  7,  1755.  He 
was  graduated  B.A.  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
1685 ;  and  became  curate  of  Newchurch,  Kenyon, 
Eng.,  1686,  where  he  remained  until  August, 
1692,  when  he  was  appointed  chaplain  to  the 
Earl  of  Derby,  who,  on  Nov.  27,  1697,  appointed 
him  bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man;  the  benefice  being 
in  his  gift  as  Lord  of  the  Isle  of  Man.  Wilson 
was  consecrated  at  the  Savoy  Church,  London, 
Jan.  16,  1697,  and  thus  entered  upon  fifty-eight 
years  of  faithful  labor.  He  accomplished  two 
great  reforms  in  his  diocese,  —  the  first  (1703)  re- 
lating to  the  tenures  of  landed  property,  which  had 
been  very  uncertain;  and  the  second,  to  the  rules 
and  discipline  of  the  church  there.  He  had,  in- 
deed, remarkable  qualities  as  an  administrator, 
and  was,  from  his  position,  compelled  to  take  a 
great  share  in  secular  affairs.  He  wrote  com- 
paratively little.  In  1707  he  issued  his  Principles 
and  Duties  of  Christianity,  commonly  called  the 
"Manx  Catechism,"  in  English  and  Manx;  being 
the  first  book  ever  printed  in  Manx.  In  1735 
he  showed  his  interest  in  the  missionary  aspects 
of  Gen.  Oglethorpe's  Georgia  plantation  scheme, 
by  writing  his  Essay  toicards  an  Instruction  for 
the  Indians,  explaining  the  most  Essential  Doctrines 
of  Christianity,  in  Several  Short  and  Plain  Dia- 
logues, with  Directions  and  Prayers.  The  Essay 
was  not  published  until  1740,  and  then  not  by 
the  bishop,  but  by  his  son,  who,  it  is  noteworthy, 
subjected  both  the  manuscript  and  the  proofs  to 
the  perusal  and  alteration  of  the  famous  Dr. 
Watts.  But  Dr.  Watts  made  few  changes,  since, 
in  large  measure,  distinctive  Church  of  England 
teaching  had  been  omitted.  The  success  of  the 
Essay  was  great ;  five  editions  being  called  for 
in  four  years,  and  eight  editions  being  printed 
before  Bisliop  Wilson's  death.  In  the  fifth  edition 
(1744)  the  greater  part  of  the  bishop's  Principles 
and  Duties  of  Christianity  (the  English  of  the  Manx 
Catechism)  was  incorporated  with  the  Essay,  and 
in  1755  the  title  was  changed  to  The  Knowledge 
and  Practice  of  Christianity  made  easy  to  the  Mean- 
est Capacities.  It  was  translated  into  French, 
1744,  and  into  Italian  before  1757.  In  1749  he 
accepted  from  the  United  Brethren  the  office  of 
Honorary  President  of  the  Reformed  Section  of 
the  Moravian  Church,  or,  as  it  was  also  called, 
Antistes  of  the  Reformed  Tropus  in  the  Unity 
of  the  Brethren.  His  age  at  the  time  debarred 
him  from  active  service,  but  he  was  glad  of  the 
opportunity  of  publicly  testifying  to  his  interest 
in  that  noble  people.     Keble  says  of  him, — ■ 

"As  far  as  man  can  judge  of  man,  few  persons 
ever  went  out  of  tliis  world  more  thoroughly  pre- 
pared for  the  change  than  Bishop  Wilson,  not  only 
in  heart  and  conscience,  hut  in  comparatively  trifling 
arrangements.  He  had  even  provided  his  coffin  long 
heforehand." 

His  death  occasioned  a  great  outburst  of  sorrow. 
He  was  a  model  bishop ;  and,  wherever  he  is  now 
known  by  his  writings,  he  receives  the  involun- 
tary encomium,  "  Surely  he  was  a  saintly  man." 
The  best  known  of  these  writings,  besides  those 
already  mentioned,  are,  Short  and  Plain  Instruc- 
tions for  the  Belter  Understanding  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,  London,  1736,  32d  ed.,  1807,  repeatedly 
republished,  e.g.,  New  York,  1868 ;  Parochialia, 
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or  Instructions  for  the  Clergy,  Bath,  1788,  several 
editions  and  reprints;  Maxims  of  Piety  and  Chris- 
tianity, 178:),  several  reprints,  e.g.,  London,  1869; 
Sacra  pricata,  Private  Meditations,  Derations,  and 
Prayers,  London,  1800,  new  ed.,  187;!.  A  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible  into  Manx  was  begun  at  his 
request;  but  he  only  lived  to  see  the  translation 
of  the  Gospels  and  the  printing  of  .Matthew 
(London,  1748).  The  Manx  Bible  was  published 
at  Whitehaven,  1772-75,  I!  vols.  8vo.  Ilis  W'urks 
were  first  published  in  a  collected  edition,  with 
his  Life,  by  llev.  C.  Crutlwell,  Bath,  1781,  quarto, 
several  .times  reprinted  in  different  sizes  and 
numbers  of  volumes;  but  the  best  edition  is  by 
Kev.  .John  Keble,  as  part  of  the  Library  of  Anglo- 
Catholic  Theology,  Oxford,  1847-52,  7  vols,  in  8 
parts,  of  which  vol.  i.  in  2  parts  is  the  I. if;  —  an 
elaborate,  not  to  say  prolix,  account  of  Bishop 
Wilson  and  his  surroundings.  Keble's  Life  of 
Wilson  appeared  in  x  new  edition,  1.S63,  2  vols. 
For  a  literary  judgment  upon  Wilson,  see  Mat- 
thew Arnold's  Culture  and  Anarchy,  London, 
1869,  Preface. 

WIMPHELING,  Jakob,  b.  at  Schlettstadt,  in 
Alsace,  July  26,  1450;  d.  there  Nov.  17,  1528. 
The  school  in  which  he  was  educated  was  con- 
trolled by  the  Brethren  of  Common  Life,  —  a 
circumstance  which  seems  to  have  exercised  a 
decisive  influence  on  his  whole  life.  He  studied 
at  Freiburg  (1464-71)  and  at  Heidelberg,  where 
he  took  his" degree,  and  began  to  lecture.  In  1483 
he  was  ordained  priest,  and  appointed  preacher 
at  the  Cathedral  of  Spires;  but  in  1498  he  was 
called  to  Heidelberg  as  professor  in  the  facultas 
artium.  That  position,  however,  he  gave  up  in 
1500,  and  joined  Geiler  von  Kaisersberg  at  Strass- 
burg,  where  for  some  time  he  was  occupied  with 
the  editing  of  Gerson's  works.  In  1515  he  finally 
retired  to  his  native  city,  where  he  spent  the  rest 
of  his  life  in  his  sister's  house.  He  was  one  of 
those  well-meaning  but  weak  humanists,  who 
were  always  clamoring  for  reform,  but  who  were, 
nevertheless,  frightened  almost  to  death  by  the 
Reformation.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  attack 
the  monks,  by  his  De  integritate  (1504);  and  in 
spite  of  the  intervention  of  the  Pope,  who  com- 
manded silence,  the  controversy  had  not  died  out 
in  152:!.  At  Luther's  first  appearance  he  saw- 
in  him  the  realization  of  his  own  ideas  ;  but  after- 
wards he  became  disgusted  and  indignant,  when, 
of  the  various  members  of  the  peaceable  literary 
society  he  had  founded  in  Schlettstadt,  Butzer 
began  to  preach  justification  by  faith,  Capito 
rejected  the  worship  of  the  Virgin,  etc.  A  com- 
plete list  of  his  works  (eighty-seven),  and  mate- 
rials for  his  biography,  are  found  in  Bikgger: 
Amaenilates  lilernrite  Friburgenses,  Ulm,  1775; 
[Schwarz:  Jakob  lF<m;;/ic-//»r/,  Ootha,  1875].  See 
also  Ch.  Schmidt:  Hisloire  lilte'rairc  d' Alsace, 
Paris,  1879,  i.  CH.  SCHMIDT. 

WIMPINA,  Conrad,  also  called  Cocus  from 
Koch,  his  family  name;  b.  at  Buchen  or  Buch- 
heim,  in  Odenwald,  1159  or  1460;  d.  in  the  mon- 
astery of  Amorbach,  May  17,  or  June  10,  1531. 
He  studied  theology  at  Leipzig,  and  was  appoint- 
ed professor  there  in  1491,  and  in  1506  rector  of 
the  newly  founded  university  of  Francfort-on-the- 
Oder.  When  the  Reformation  began,  he  espoused 
the  cause  of  Romanism,  defended  Tetzel  in  1517, 
and  afterwards  appeared  at  the  side  of  Eck  and 


Faber.     Among  his  writings  are  Farrago  Miscel- 
laneorum  (1531),  De  fato,  De  procidentia,  etc. 

WINANS,  William,  D.D.,  b.  near  Braddock's 
Grave,  Pa.,  Nov.  3, 1788,  and  d.  in  Amite  Co., Miss., 
Aug. 31,1857;  was  a  leading  minister  in  the  Meth- 
od ist-Episcopal  Church  South.  He  joined  the  West- 
ern Conference  in  Pennsylvania  in  1808,  and  two 
years  latermoved  to  Mississippi.  Here  he  soon  took 
high  rank  in  his  conference,  and  rose  to  great 
eminence  in  the  connection.  He  was  one  of  the 
strongest  advocates  in  the  South  for  the  Ameri- 
can Colonization  Society.  He  took  a  prominent 
part  in  the  organization  of  the  Methodist-Episco- 
pal Church  South  in  1844-46.  Intellectually  he 
was  one  of  the  strongest  men  the  Southern  Meth- 
odist Church  has  ever  produced.  A  close  student, 
a  clear  thinker  and  reasoner,  a  vigorous  writer, 
a  powerful  preacher,  a  debater  of  decided  ability 
and  reputation,  he  is  justly  regarded  as  one  of 
the  leading  minds  and  representative  men  of  the 
Southern  Church  in  his  day.  In  addition  to  many 
public  addresses,  he  published  a  volume  of  Dis- 
courses (Svo,  Nashville,  1855)  of  »  theological 
nature,  which  are  remarkable  for  clearness  of 
analysis  and  vigor  of  style,  and  evince,  in  a  mas- 
terly treatment  of  the  individual  themes,  a  depth 
and  compass  of  thought  rarely,  if  ever,  surpassed 
in  sermonie  literature.  W.  F.  TILLETT. 

WINCHESTER,  the  seat  of  an  English  bishop- 
ric since  662 ;  is  the  capital  of  Hampshire,  and  is 
situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Itchen.  It  was 
called  by  the  ancient  Britons  Caer  Gwent  ("  The 
White  City");  by  the  Romans,  Venta  Bulgarum , 
and  by  the  Anglo-Saxons,  Witanceasler.  The  Ro- 
mans are  supposed  to  have  built  its  walls.  It  has 
witnessed  a  number  of  important  events  in  former 
times;  such  as  the  coronation  of  Egbert  as  Bret- 
walda,  827;  its  capture  by  the  Banes,  860;  the 
great  assembly  held  by  Cnut,  between  1016  and 
1020;  the  reconciliation  of  King  John  with 
Archbishop  Langton  and  the  prelates,  1213;  the 
marriage  of  Queen  Mary  with  Philip  II.,  1554. 
It  was  the  capital  of  Mngland  from  its  capture  by 
the  Danes  till  after  Henry  II.  Its  cathedral  was 
first  built  by  Cenwalch,  643-648,  but  has  been 
rebuilt  and  enlarged  several  times.  The  present 
structure  is  545  feet  long,  with  transepts  186 
wide,  and  a  tower  139  feet  high,  but  only  26  feet 
above  the  roof.  The  present  stipend  of  the  bish- 
op is  £6,500. 

WINCHESTER,  Elhanan,  Universalist ;  b.  in 
Brookline,  Mass.,  Sept.  30,  1751;  d.  in  Hartford, 
( 'onn.,  April  18,  1797.  In  1769  he  joined  a  Sepa- 
rate Church  in  his  native  town,  and  became  a 
preacher  ;  but  the  next  year  he  went  over  to  the 
Open-Communion  Baptists  in  Canterbury,  Conn.; 
later,  became  a  close-comnmnionist,  and  in  conse- 
quence was  excommunicated;  but  from  1771  to 
1780  he  preached  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 
In  1780  he  was  settled  in  Philadelphia,  and  there 
avowed  his  belief  in  Kestorationism,  and,  followed 
by  most  of  his  congregation,  established  a  Uni- 
versalist Church.  From  1787  to  1794  he  preached 
Restorationism  in  England.  His  publications 
number  upwards  of  forty  volumes.  See  list  (im- 
perfect) in  Allibone.  His  Life  has  been  written 
by  AVilliam  Vidler  (London,  1797)  and  by  E. 
M.  Stone  (Boston,  1836). 

WINCKLER,  Johann,  b.  at  Gblzern  in  Saxony, 
July  13, 1642  ;  d.  at  Hamburg,  April  5, 1705.     He 
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studied  at  Leipzig  and  Jena,  and  was  appointed 
pastor  of  Hamburg  in  1671,  superintendent  of 
Braubach  in  1672,  court-preacher  in  Darmstadt 
in  1670,  pastor  of  Mannheim  in  1678,  superin- 
tendent of  Wertheim  in  1679,  and  pastor  of  St. 
Michael  in  Hamburg  in  1684.  In  1668  he  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Spener,  and  he  soon  became 
one  of  his  most  intimate  friends  and  one  of  his 
most  active  co-workers.  See  his  Bedenken  iiber 
Kriir/xiiiantt's  Symphonesis  (1679),  Antwort  auf 
Dil frill's,  etc.  (1681),  Sendschreiben  an  Dr.  Hanneke- 
niiim  (1690),  etc.  But  this  relation  involved 
him  in  violent  controversies  with  his  colleague  in 
Hamburg,  Mayer,  first,  concerning  the  theatre, 
(16S7-S.S),  then  concerning  the  oath  of  ortho- 
doxy, etc.  See  J.  Geffcken :  Johann  Winckler, 
Hamburg,  1861.  J.  GEFFCKEN. 

WINDESHEIM,  or  WINDESEN,  a  convent  of 
regular  canons,  founded  in  1386  by  the  Brethren 
of  Common  Life,  and  .situated  in  the  diocese  of 
1'trecht.  It  was  a  very  prosperous  institution. 
In  1-102  it  had  founded,  or  entered  into  connection 
with,  six  other  convents ;  towards  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  with  eighty.  In  1435  it  was 
by  the  Council  of  Basel  charged  with  the  reform- 
ing of  all  the  convents  of  regular  canons  in  Ger- 
many; and  after  the  visit  of  Nicolaus  Cusanus, 
in  1451,  its  reformatory  activity  was  extended 
also  to  other  orders.  It  was  closed  towards  the 
end  of  the  sixteenth  century.  SeeBusru;  Chron- 
icon  Windesemense  (Antwerp,  1621),  and  De  llef- 
ormalione  AIonasteriori.ini  quorundam  Su.rnnhi:,  in 
Leibnitz  :  Scriptures  lirumoicenses. 

WINE-MAKING  AMONG  THE  HEBREWS. 
The  vine  was  brought  from  Armenia  to  Palestine 
before  the  time  of  Abraham  ;  and  it  found  there, 
more  especially  in  the  southern  part  of  the  coun- 
try, a  soil  and  a  climate  most  congenial  to  it.  It 
was  from  the  Judsean  Valley  of  Eshcol  that  the 
spies  sent  out  by  Joshua  cut  down  the  gigantic 
cluster  of  grapes.  About  Beersheba,  and  east  of 
the  Jordan,  in  regions  now  utterly  desert,  miles 
of  artificially  formed  stone-heaps,  on  which  in 
ancient  times  the  vines  were  trained,  still  re- 
main. Numerous  passages  in  the  Old  Testament 
show  how  common  a  drink  wine  was  among  the 
Hebrews  (Gen.  xiv.  18,  xix.  32,  xxvii.  25,  xlix. 
12;  Job  i.  18;  Prov.  xxiii.  30,  31;  Isa.  v.  11). 

The  gvape-vine  was  trained  upon  the  side  of 
the  house  (Ps.  cxxviii.  3),  or  upon  a  tree  in  the 
garden,  more  especially  upon  the  fig-tree, — 
whence  the  proverbial  expression,  "to  repose 
under  one's  own  vine  and  fig-tree"  (Mic.  iv.  4; 
Zech.  iii.  10), — or  upon  trellis-work  of  various 
forms.  In  the  vineyards,  however,  the  vines  were 
generally  made  to  creep  along  artificial  ridges  of 
stones,  which  afforded  a  dry  and  warm  exposure 
for  the  ripening  of  the  fruit ;  or  they  were  annu- 
ally trimmed  down  to  a  permanent  stock,  and 
fastened  to  a  stake.  The  vineyards  were  enclosed 
with  hedges  or  walls  to  defend  them  from  the 
ravages  of  beasts,  to  which  they  were  often  ex- 
posed. A  tower  was  also  built*  as  station  for  a 
watchman  (Num.  xxii.  24;  Ps.  lxxx.  8-13;  Prov. 
xxiy.  31;  Cant.  ii.  15;  Matt.  xxi.  33). 

4'he  Hebrews  devoted  as  much  care  to  their 
vineyard  as  to  their  cornfields.  The  regular  vint- 
age began  in  September,  and  lasted  for  two  months 
(Lev.  xxvi.  5;  Amos  ix.  13).  Ripe  clusters, 
however,  could  be  found  as   early  as   June  and 


July,  —  a  difference,  no  doubt,  due  to  the  three- 
fold growth  of  the  vine,  which  puts  forth  fruit- 
bearing  shoots  in  March,  in  April,  and  in  May. 
The  gathered  grapes  were  thrown  into  the  press, 
consisting  of  a  shallow  vat  excavated  in  the  rock, 
and,  through  holes  at  the  bottom,  communicating 
with  a  lower  vat,  also  excavated  in  the  rock 
(Joel  iii.  13).  The  grapes  were  then  crushed  by 
treading;  and  the  treaders  sung  and  shouted 
(Isa.  xvi.  10)  while  the  red  blood  of  the  grapes 
flowed  around  them,  and  stained  their  skin  and 
garments  (Isa.  lxiii.1-3;  Jer.  xxv.  30,  xlviii.  33; 
Lam.  i.  15;  Rev.  xix.  13-15).  From  the  upper 
vat  the  juice  of  the  crushed  grapes  trickled  down 
into  the  lower  vat. 

Various  kinds  of  wine  were  produced  in  Pales- 
tine, and  some  of  them  were  remarkable  both 
for  their  power  and  for  their  flavor ;  as,  for  in- 
stance, the  wine  of  Lebanon,  and  that  of  Helbon, 
near  Damascus  (Ezek.  xxvii.  18;  Hos.  xiv.  7). 
The  manner  of  preserving  wine  was  the  same 
among  the  Hebrews  as  among  the  Greeks;  name- 
ly, in  large  earthen  vessels  or  jars,  which  were 
buried  up  to  their  necks  in  the  ground.  -When 
wine  was  to  be  transported,  the  Persians  some- 
times decanted  it  into  flasks  or  bottles  ;  but  skins 
were  used  in  ancient  times,  just  as  they  are  now. 
But  when  skins  were  used  to  hold  new  wine, 
must,  care  had  to  be  taken  that  the  skin  was  also 
new,  lest  it  should  be  burst  asunder  by  the  fer- 
mentation (Matt.  ix.  17). 

WINE,  Bible.  There  are  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment distinct  terms  for  grape-juice  in  all  states 
into  which  it  can  pass.  Among  the  Hebrews  the 
juice  of  the  grape  was  expressed  by  treading  with 
the  feet.  Hence  the  word  'asis,  which  means  liter- 
ally trodden  (see  the  root,  Mai.  iii.  21,  Heb.),  is 
used  to  denote  must,  or  the  newly  expressed  juice 
of  the  grape.  A  more  common  term  for  must  is 
t iru.sh.  For  grape-juice  when  it  has  undergone  the 
vinous  fermentation,  the  proper  word  is  yayin. 
The  acetous  fermentation  converts  it  into  ehometz, 
or  vinegar.  So  in  Latin,  rinum  .("  wine  ")  stands 
intermediate  between  mustum  ("  must  ")  and  ace- 
tuin  ("vinegar").  In  Greek  we  have  the  same 
gradation,  gteukos  ("must"),  oinos  ("wine;"  cf. 
the  definition  in  Passow,  or  in  Liddell  and  Scott's 
Dictionary),  and  oxos  ("vinegar").  /The  refer- 
ences to  wine-making  in  the  Bible  let  us  see  that 
no  effort  was  made  to  preserve  the  expressed  juice 
of  the  grape  from  exposure  to  the  air ;  and  it  would, 
of  course,  ferment.  But  long  before  it  was  ma- 
tured, so  as  to  be  proper  yayin,  it  could  intoxi- 
cate ;  hence  we  find  an  inebriating  power  ascribed 
to  'asis  (Isa.  xlix.  26)  and  to  lirosli  (llos.  iv.  11) 
and  to  gleukos  (Acts  ii.  13).  Dagltan  ("corn") 
is  regularly  joined  with  tirosh  ("  must "),  e.g.,  Gen. 
xxvii.  28  ;  while  lechem  ("  bread  ")  is  found  in 
conjunction  with  yayin  (e.g.,  Gen.  xiv.  18),  and 
not  with  lirosli.  But  corn  is  not  eaten  in  its  crude 
state  :  it  must  be  prepared  in  order  to  be  fit  for 
food.  So  tirosh  needs  to  mature  into  yayin  to  be 
a  proper  drink.  In  all  wine-producing  countries 
this  is  acknowledged.  Our  Lord  (Luke  v.  39)  at- 
tests the  universal  preference  for  old  wine  to  new 
(cf.  Columella,  iii.  4 ;  Kcelus.  ix.  10  ;  J'irle  Aboth, 
iv.  21).  But  intemperate  Jews  of  old  would  not 
wait  till  the  juice  of  the  grape  had  fully  matured. 
They  could  get  drunk  on  it  a  few  days  after  it 
had  been  expressed.     So  Dr.  J.  II .  Shedd  relates 
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of  the  drunken  Armenians  and  Nestorians  of  the 
present  day:  "The  drinking  is  usually  done  up 
between  the  vintage  and  spring.  The  wine  is 
exhausted  at  Easter.  Till  then  drunkenness  is 
too  common  to  excite  remark"  (Missions  and  Sci- 
ence, p.  -i;):i).  If  tirosh  were,  as  a  few  modern 
writers  contend,  "the  fruit  of  the  vineyard,"  it 
would  not  be  "found  in  the  cluster"  (Isa.  lxv.  8), 
but  would  be  the  cluster.  That  it  is  a  fluid  is 
clear  from  Joel  ii.  12 1.  Tirosh  is  described  as  trod- 
den (Mie.  vi.  15)  ;  but  'asis,  which  all  allow  to  be 
must,  is  literally  that  which  is  trodden.  There 
is,  then,  no  reason  for  altering  the  meaning  with 
which  tirosh  has  come  down  to  us.  )'ri///;i,'"when 
it  first  occurs  (Gen.  ix.  '21),  appears  as  the  fer- 
mented juice  of  the  grape;  and  in  no  place  in  the 
Old  Testament  are  we  required  to  give  it  another 
meaning.  Like  oil  (shewcn),  it  is  said  to  be  gath- 
ered (Jer.  xl.  10),  by  a  prolepsis  ;  just  as  bread  is 
represented  as  ••  brought  forth  out  of  the  earth  " 
(see  Hebrew  text,  Ps.  civ.  11).  So  iron  is  "taken 
out  of  the  earth"  (Job  xxviii.  2).  Examples 
of  this  figure  are  frequent.  Corresponding  to  the 
association  of  yayin  with  bread,  and  of  tirosh  with 
corn,  is  the  fact,  that,  where  yayin  and  tirosh  are  in 
juxtaposition,  tirosh  is  the  natural  product,  yayin 
the  liquor  proper  for  drinking.  Thus,  in  Genr 
xxvii.  25,  Isaac  drinks  yayin,  but  prays  (ver.  28) 
that  Cod  may  give  Jacob  tirosh  along  with  cornr 
Compare  Isa.  xxiv.  7,  0,  and  Mic.  vi.  1">,  where 
not  tirosh,  but  yayin,  appears  as  proper  to  be 
actually  drunk.  Indeed,  Pliny  (Hist.  Nat.  xxiii. 
18)  roundly  declares  that  every  kind  of  must  is 
hurtful  to  the  stomach  ;  and  in  this  judgment 
Hebrew  and  Greek  authors  agree.  Thus  the 
nature  of  the  drink  prescribed  to  Timothy,  who 
had  an  ailment  in  the  stomach  (1  Tim.  v.  23),  is 
determined.  As  to  the  ordinary  wine  of  Ephesus, 
where  Timothy  was  living,  consult  Eph.  v.  18. 
Scripture  never  hints  at  a  distinction  between 
intoxicating  and  unintoxicating  wines.  That  the 
good  wine  which  Timothy  was  directed  to  use 
was  a  source  of  danger  is  evident  from  only  "  a 
little  "  of  it  being  prescribed.  A  deacon  (1  Tim. 
iii.  8)  is  required  to  be  "  not  given  to  much  wine," 
—  an  unintelligible  proviso  against  excess,  on  the 
theory  that  the  wine  approved  by  God  was  no 
more  liable  to  abuse  than  fresh  grape-juice.  The 
same  wine  is  interdicted  to  some,  and  allowed  to; 
others  (Prov.  xxxi.  4-7).  So  strict  an  observer 
of  the  law  of  .Moses  as  Xehemiah  had  "  all  sorts  " 
of  wine  on  his  table  with  a  good  conscience  (Xeh. 
v.  18).  lie  certainly  held  that  every  kind  of  wine 
known  in  Palestine  could  be  lawfully  drunk. 
Some  take  the  warning,  "  Look  not  thou  upon 
the  wine,"  etc.  (Prov.  xxiii.  -Jl),  as  indicating  that 
there  was  a  particular  kind  of  hurtful  wine  that 
was  absolutely  prohibited.  But  the  wine  there 
spoken  of  has  the  qualities  of  the  best  wine  as- 
cribed to  it.  It  is  a  gloalinf/  look  that  is  forbid- 
den. Similarly,  in  Cant.  i.  0,  the  bride  speaks, 
"Look  not  upon  me,  because  I  am  black,"  etc., 
deprecating  a  look  of  contempt  on  account  of  her 
complexion.  Yet  the  same  bride  can  (chap.  vi. 
10)  be  regarded  with  admiration.  "Wine  is  a 
mocker"  (Prov.  xx.  1).  This  declaration  sets 
forth  the  danger  connected  witli  the  use  of  wine 
in  general,  but  does  not  specifically  condemn  any 
variety  of  it.  XTo  one  interprets  the  statement, 
"knowledge  puffeth  up"  (1  Cor.  viii.  1),  as  the 


condemnation  of  a  certain  kind  of  knowledge; 
or  the  words,  "the  tongue  is  a  fire,"  etc.  (Jas.  iii. 
<>),  as  suggesting  a  distinction  of  tongues  as  to 
substance  or  structure.  Ancient  Jewish  and  Gen- 
tile authors  attribute  good  and  bad  effects  to  wine 
according  to  its  proper  use  or  abuse  (cf.  Ecclus. 
xxxi.  25-3(1 ;  Pliny,  IF.  N.,  xiv.  7;  and  Pricseus  on 
1  Tim.  %.  2.'!).  No  Christian  or  heathen  moralist 
has  ever,  in  condemning  wine,  and  advocating 
temperance,  alluded  to  a  wine  the  use  of  which 
was  free,  from  peril.  In  fact,  the  theory  of  two 
kinds  of  wine  —  the  one  fermented  and  intoxicat- 
ing and  unlawful,  an«l  the  other  unfermented, 
unintoxicating,  and  lawful  —  is  a  modern  hypothe- 
sis, devised  during  the  present  century,  and  has 
no  foundation  in  the  Bible,  or  in  Hebrew  or  classi- 
cal antiquity.  Examples  of  unfermented  wines 
are,  indeed,  adduced  from  Latin  and  Greek  au- 
thors; but  they  do  not  bear  examination.  Those 
who  take  the  pains  to  study  the  authorities  ap- 
pealed to  must  be  amazed  at  the  purpose  for 
which  they  are  brought  forward.  That  must 
passes  into  wine  by  fermentation,  see  Varro,  De 
lie  Rnstica,  i.  <J5;  Columella,  I)<  Hi  liustica,  xii. 
25 ;  Pliny,  //.  N.,  xiv.  11.  These  writers  men- 
tion only  one  way  of  trying  to  hinder  must  from 
becoming  wine;  viz.,  by  keeping  the  casks  con- 
taining it  in  cold  water.  But  no  instance  of  this 
preserved  must  being  drunk  as  a  beverage  alone, 
or  simply  mixed  with  water,  has  been  pointed 
out.  To  complete  the  evidence  against  the  unfer- 
mented wine  theory,  no  trace  of  such  a  wine  can 
now  be  discovered  in  the  lands  of  the  Bible. 
Missionaries  of  the  highest  character  and  attain- 
ments, and  long  resident  in  Syria,  such  as  Drs. 
W.  M.  Thomson,  C.  V.  A.  Van  Ll.yck,  H.  H.  Jes- 
sup,  and  W.  Wright,  have  united  with  some  of 
the  most  intelligent  natives  of  Syria  in  testify- 
ing that  they  have  never  seen  or  heard  of  an 
unfermented  wine  in  Syria  or  the  Holy  Land, 
nor  have  found,  among  Jews,  Christians,  or  Mo- 
hammedans, any  tradition  of  such  a,  wine  ever 
having  existed  in  the  country.  We  need  not  here 
inquire  how  certain  travellers  were  led  to  make 
mistakes  and  misstatements  on  this  subject.  It 
is  enough  to  refer  to  what  is  written  in  Dr.  T. 
'Laurie's  work  on  Missions  and  Science,  pp.  430^ 
441.  Xo  one  who  duly  weighs  the  evidence  there 
presented  can  believe  that  such  a  thing  as  unfer- 
mented wine  is  known  in  the  country  in  which 
our  Saviour  lived  in  the  days  of  his  flesh.  Bibs, 
which  is  sometimes  referred  to  as  a  specimen  of 
an  unfermented  wine,  is  simply  honey  of  grapes, 
the  Hebrew  dehdsh.  It  is  not  drunk  diluted  with 
water,  but  is  used  as  molasses  or  jelly. 

The  expression  "  the  fruit  of  the  vine  "  is  em- 
ployed by  our  Saviour  in  the  synoptical  Gospels 
to  denote  the  element  contained  in  the  cup  of  the 
Holy  Supper.  The  fruit  of  the  vine  is  literally  the 
grape.  But  the  Jews  from  time  immemorial  have 
used  this  phrase  to  designate  the  wine  partaken 
of  on  sacred  occasions,  as  at  the  Passover  and  on 
the  evening  of  the  Sabbath.  The  Mishna  (De 
Unicil.  cap.  Ci, pars  i.)  expressly  states,  that,  in  pro- 
nouncing blessings,  "the  fruit  of  the  vine"  is  the 
consecrated  expression  for  yai/in.  For  further 
proof  of  this  usage  the  Jewish  Prayer-Book  may 
be  consulted.  How  naturally  the  phrase  "the 
fruit  of  the  vine"  is  put  for  wine  is  seen  from 
Herodotus   (book   i.   212),   where   Tomyris,   the 
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Queen  of  the  Massagetse,  is  made  to  employ  the 
three  expressions,  ampelou  karpos  ("the  fruit  of 
the  vine"),  pharmakon  ("a  drug"),  and  oinos 
("wine  "),  to  denote  the  wine  by  which  a  part  of 
her  army  was  so  intoxicated  as  to  fall  an  easy 
prey  to  "Cyrus.  Wine  is  not  whiskey,  but  com- 
pare the  phrase  "old  rye"  for  the  latter,'  /The 
Christian  Fathers,  as  well  as  the  Jewish  rabbis, 
have  understood  "the  fruit  of  the  vine  "  to  mean 
wine  in  the  proper  sense.  Our  Lord,  in  instituting 
the  Supper  after  the  Passover,  availed  himself  of 
the  expression  invariably  employed  by  his  coun- 
trymen in  speaking  of  the  wine  of  the  Passover. 
On  other  occasions,  when  employing  the  language 
of  common  life,  he  calls  wine  by  its  ordinary 
name.  We  have  seen,  that,  according  to  Old 
Testament  usage,  the  product  of  the  vine  which 
accompanies  bread  is  not  tirosli,  but  proper  wine. 
The  New-Testament  corroboration  of  this  usage 
is  found  in  Luke  vii.  3-').  Hence,  when  we  have 
bread  in  the  Communion,  wine  is  its  fitting  scrip- 
tural accompaniment.  What  we  read  in  1  Cor. 
xi.  21,  27,  testifies  unmistakably  to  the  nature  of 
the  wine  of  the  Supper.  Those  in  the  Corinthian 
church  who  were  "drunken"  at  the  Communion 
partook  of  "  the  cup  of  the  Lord,"  though  "  un- 
worthily." It  is  right  to  state,  that,  during  the 
Passover,  Jews  will  not  taste  or  touch  fermented 
drinks  into  which  grain  has  entered  (cf.  Mishna, 
Pemcholh,  part  ii.).  But  the  fermented  juice  of 
the  grape  prepared  by  Jews,  and  kept  carefully 
free  from  leaven,  is  the  proper  Paschal  wine. 
The  truth  on  this  subject  can  be  learned  from  any 
intelligent  Jew.  The  wine  of  the  Supper  is  not 
different  from  the  wine  made  by  our  Lord  at 
Cana.  The  character  of  the  latter  is  clear  from 
the  remark  of  the  governor  of  the  feast  recorded 
in  John  ii.  10.  It  is  classed  by  him  with  the 
good  wine,  which  was  always  served  at  the  begin- 
ning of  a  feast,  and  which  could  so  affect  those 
who  partook  of  it  too  freely  as  to  blunt  their  taste, 
and  render  them  incapable  of  distinguishing  nicely 
between  good  wine  and  bad.  It  was  to  the  gov- 
ernor, whose  judgment  is  reported,  that  Christ 
instructed  the  servants  to  bear  the  wine. 

Shekhar  (Greek,  sikera,  Luke  i.  15)  is  rightly 
translated  "strong  drink"  in  the  English  Vei-sion. 
The  attempt  to  connect  shekhar  with  Sanskrit 
sarkara,  saccharum  ("sugar"),  is  inadmissible,  as 
sugar  was  unknown  to  the  ancient  Hebrews. 
Numerous  as  are  the  words  of  censure  and  warn- 
ing uttered  in  connection  with  shekhar,  the  use  of 
it  is  expressly  sanctioned  (l)eut.  xiv.  26 ;  Prov. 
xxxi.  6).  It  could  be  poured  out  to  the  Lord  as 
a  drink-offering  (Num.  xxviii.  7).  As  ycujin  was 
the  natural,  shekhar  was  the  artificial  wine.  It 
was  prepared  from  grain,  apples,  honey,  or  dates 
(Jerome,  Epist.  ad  Nepolianum),  and  included 
zuthos,  or  beer. 

Chemer  is  in  Hebrew  a  poetic  term  for  wine, 
and  is  derived  from  a  verb  signifying  both  "to 
ferment "  and  to  ••  be  red."  Whichever  meaning 
is  ascribed  to  its  root,  the  import  of  chemer  is  the 
same,  as  the  red  color  of  natural  wine  supposes 
fermentation.  Chemer  in  its  Chaldee  form  de- 
notes the  wine  drunk  by  Belshazzar  (Dan.  v.  1)  ; 
yet  it  appears  as  a  blessing  (Isa.  xxvii.  2  ;  Deut. 
xxxii.  14).  In  the  latter  place  it  explains  the 
expression,  "the  blood  of  the  grape." 

Shemarim  (Isa.  xxv.   6)  is  translated   in   the 


English  Version  "wines  on  the  lees."  It  denotes 
strictly  the  lees  of  wine,  and  "is  put  for  wine 
kept  long  on  the  lees,  and  therefore  old,  and  of 
superior  quality"  (Alexander).  It  forms,  along 
with  "fat  things,"  the  provision  of  a  feast  (Heb., 
mishteh,  literally  "  a  drinking").  A  feast  without 
wine  could  not  be  called  a  mishteh.  It  is  absurd, 
therefore,  to  make  shemarim  designate  preserves 
or  jellies. 

Sobe,  in  Isa.  i.  22,  denotes  the  wine  of  Jerusalem 
in  its  best  days,  but  in  Nah.  1.  10  the  Ninevites 
appear  drunken  with  their  sole. 

Mesekh  (Ps.  lxxv.  9,  Hebrew  text),  mimsakh 
(Prov.  xxiii.  30),  and  mezeg  (Cant.  vii.  3,  Hebrew 
text),  all  denote  literally  a  mixture,  then  wine 
mixed  with  spices  to  increase  its  strength,  and 
render  it  more  agreeable.  Some  scholars  dispute 
the  acquaintance  of  the  Hebrews  with  spiced 
wines ;  but  see  Cant.  viii.  2,  and  the  note  on 
Isa.  v.  21,  in  Lange's  Commentary. 

Mishrath  andbim  (Num.  vi.  3),  rendered  in  the 
English  Version  "liquor of  grapes,"  is  defined  by 
Gesenius  "drink  made  of  steeped  grapes." 

Ash'ishak,  translated  "flagon"  in  the  English 
Version,  is  now  commonly  regarded  by  scholars  as 
a  cake  of  dried  grapes  pressed  together. 

Lit.  —  Crilici  Sacri,  vol.  viii.  pp.  45-88 ;  Smith  : 
Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiouities,  art. 
"  Vinum;  "  the  arts,  in  Winer,  Herzog,  Smith, 
and  especially  Kitto's  Biblical  Cyclopedia,  edited 
by  Alexander.  That  unfermented  grape-juice  is 
the  approved  wine  of  Scripture  is  maintained  in 
Bacchus  by  li.  B.  Grindrod,  and  in  Anli-Bacclius 
by  Rev.  B.  Parsons;  in  the  Temperance  Bible 
Commentary,  by  Lees  and  Burns;  Dr.  Samson's 
Divine  Law  as  to  Wines,  and  a  multitude  of  pam- 
phlets and  essays.  Dr.  John  Maclean  criticised 
Bacchus  and  Anti-Bacchus  in  the  April  and  Octo- 
ber issues  of  the  Princeton  Review  ior  1841.  The 
Rev.  A.  M.  Wilson  wrote  The  Wines  of  the  Bible 
(London,  Hamilton  Adams  &  Co.),  principally 
against  Dr.  Lees.  The  subject  is  discussed  by 
Dr.  T.  Laurie,  in  Bib.  Sac.  for  January,  1869; 
by  Dr.  Atwater,  in  Princeton  Review  for  Octo- 
ber, 1871;  by  Professor  Bumstead,  in  Bib.  Sac- 
tor  January,  1881,  and  by  the  writer  of  the  fore- 
going article,  in  the  Presb.  Review  for  January, 
1881,  and  January,  1882.  DUNLOP  MOORE. 

WINEBRENNERIANS,  the  popular  designation 
of  a  Baptist  denomination  officially  called  "  The 
Church  of  God."  The  founder,  the  Rev.  John 
Winebrenner,  was  a  minister  of  the  German  Re- 
formed Church ;  b.  March  25,  1797,  in  Frederick 
County,  Md. ;  d.  Sept.  12,  1860,  in  Harrisburg, 
Penn.  He  was  settled  in  1S20,  in  Harrisburg,  over 
four  congregations  of  the  German  Reformed 
Church,  —  one  in  town,  and  three  in  the  country. 
Soon  after  his  settlement  a  revival  began  in  his 
churches,  on  account  of  which,  as  he  wrote,  he 
encountered  much  opposition  from  members  and 
ministers  of  the  synod.  "  This  state  of  things," 
according  to  his  own  account,  "lasted  for  the 
space  of  about  five  years,  and  then  resulted  in  a 
separation  from  the  German  Reformed  Church." 
This  separation,  which  must  have  been  in  1825, 
did  not  interrupt  the  revival.  On  the  contrary, 
it  spread,  and  there  were  "multitudes  happily 
converted  to  God."  These  converts  were  organ- 
ized into  churches;  and,  as  Mr.  Winebrenner's 
views  as  to  the  nature  of  a  scriptural  ecclesiasti- 
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cal  organization  had  meantime  changed,  these 
churches  were  formed  as  "spiritual,  free,  and  in- 
dependent churches."  Ministers  were  raised  up 
from  among  the  converts;  but  until  1830  they 
co-operated  with  Mr.  Winebrenner,  without  any 
definite  practical  system.  The  first  congrega- 
tion called  "  The  Church  of  God  "  was  organized 
inlS29;  and  in  the  following  year  the  ministers 
met  together,  and  agreed  upon  the  principles  upon 
which  the  new  denomination  should  lie  based. 
Winebrenner  was  elected  speaker  (president)  of 
the  conference,  and  preached  a  sermon,  in  which 
he  gave  an  outline  of  the  faith  and  practice  of 
New- Testament  churches.  Such  churches  should 
be  formed,  (1)  of  "  believers  only  ;  "  (2)  "  without 
sectarian  or  human  name;"  (3)  ''with  no  creed 
and  discipline  but  the  Bible;"  (-1)  subject  to  no 
foreign  jurisdiction;  (5)  "they  should  be  gov- 
erned by  their  own  officers,  chosen  by  a  majority 
of  the  members  of  each  individual  church." 
Thus  originated  the  Annual  Eldership,  or  Con- 
ference. There  are  now,  chiefly  in  Pennsylvania 
and  the  West,  fifteen  annual  elderships,  besides 
a  General  Eldership  (triennial),  which  adopts 
general  legislation  for  the  church,  and  controls 
its  denominational  activities  and  benevolences. 
The  ministers,  of  whom  there  are  four  hundred 
and  fifty,  are  called  elders,  and  occupy  stations, 
or  itinerate  in  given  districts  under  the  control 
of  their  respective  elderships,  or  travel  as  mis- 
sionaries at  large.  The  number  of  members  is 
estimated  at  forty-five  thousand.  The  church 
■was  organized  by  Germans,  and  the  German  ele- 
ment enters  largely  into  the  membership.  One 
eldership  is  wholly  German.  The  church  holds 
in  biblical  language  to  the  general  doctrines  of 
evangelical  Christianity,  but  emphasizes  the  or- 
dinances of  baptism,  the  Lord's  Supper,  and 
feet-washing.  These  are  "  positive  ordinances 
of  perpetual  standing  in  the  church."  Without 
faith  and  immersion,  baptism  is  not  valid.  Feet- 
washing  is  ''obligatory  upon  all  Christians." 
The  Lord's  Supper  should  be  "  administered  to 
Christians  only,  in  a  sitting  posture,  and  always 
in  the  evening."  The  Church  of  God  claims,  that, 
as  distinguished  from  other  Protestant  churches, 
it  has  a  "special,  precious,  and  glorious  plea:  it 
is  the  restoration  of  primitive  Christianity  in 
letter  and  spirit,  in  faith  and  practice."  At  Har- 
risburg,  the  church  lias  a  publishing-house.  The 
Church  Advocate  is  the  weekly  organ  of  the  body, 
which  has  no  colleges.  Its  relations  with  the 
Free  Baptists  have  been  very  cordial,  and  its 
students  have  patronized  Free-Baptist  institu- 
tions. It  has  an  academy  at  Basheyville,  Penn., 
and  a  college-building  is  in  process  of  erection  in 
Findlay,  O. 

There  are  few  denominational  publications. 
Elder  AVinebrenner  wrote  a  sketch  of  the  denomi- 
nation for  Rupp's  Religious  Denominations,  Phila- 
delphia, 1844  ;  but  no  denominational  history  has 
been  wr'tten.  Elder  Winebrenner's  Doctrinal 
and  Practical  Sermons  are  published  by  the  Board 
of  Publication,  in  Harrisburg,  in  a  volume  of 
upwards  of  four  hundred  pages,  together  with 
his  treatise  on  Regeneration,  a  lterirtd  Hymn-Boole, 
The  Reference  and  Pronouncing  Testament.  He 
was  several  times  speaker  of  the  General  Elder- 
ship, and  was  for  some  years  editor  of  The  Church 
Advocate.  H.  k.  cariioll. 


WINER,  Georg  Benedikt,  b.  at  Leipzig,  April 
B%  1789;  d.  there  May  12,  1858.  He  studied  at 
Leipzig,  and  in  1817  became  jiricaldocent  ot 
theology;  extraordinary  professor,  1819;  called  to 
Erlangen  as  ordinary  professor,  1823;  recalled, 
in  the  same  capacity,  to  Leipzig,  18112,  and  held 
the  position  till  his  death.  His  lectures  were  in 
each  place  most  largely  attended,  and  his  scholars 
held  in  loving  memory  the  remarks  upon  current 
topics  in  Church  and  State  which  prefaced  or 
closed  his  formal  teaching.  The  prolific  pen 
always  produced  works  of  a  predominantly  scien- 
tific character.  They  were,  for  the  most  part, 
taken  up  with  biblical  matters;  although  two  of 
his  best  known  works  are  upon  symbolics,  —  his 
famous  Coinparatice  Darslellung  des  Lehrbegriffs 
der  eerseliicdenen  Kirchenjiarleien,  Leipzig,  1824 
[4th  ed.  by  I)r  Paul  Ewald,  1*82;  Eng.  trans., 
Edinburgh,  1873]  ;  and  his  edition,  with  notes, 
of  the  Augsburg  Confession,  1825.  And  a  third 
production,  which  has  put  scholars  under  heavy 
contribution,  is  his  handbook  of  theological  litera- 
ture, Handbuch  tier  theologischen  Lileratur,  1821 :  3d 
ed.,  1^38-10,  2  vols.;  with  supplement,  1812,  —  one 
of  the  most  useful  and  accurate  compilations  of 
its  class,  and  greatly  enriched,  beyond  its  classifi- 
cations of  book-titles,  by  brief  biographical  notices 
of  all  authors  mentioned,  giving  merely  the  most 
essential  dates,  which  in  many  instances  rescue 
the  name  from  total  oblivion.  But  with  the 
exception  of  the  books  just  mentioned,  and  two 
or  three  essays,  Winer's  publications,  in  the  shape 
of  volumes  or  articles,  treat  of  the  Bible,  yet  only 
in  some  of  its  departments  of  scientific  study;  for 
to  biblical  theology,  as  to  textual  and  historic  criti- 
cism, he  gave  little  attention  ;  and,  although  ver- 
bally he  expounded  in  his  classes  all  the  books 
of  the  New  Testament,  he  published  a  commen- 
tary upon  only  one, — the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians, 
1S21  ;  4th  ed.,  1859.  Upon  three  great  works  his 
fame  as  a  Bible  student  and  grammarian  rests: 

1.  A  Bible  Dictionary  (Bibliscl/es  Realicorlerbuch), 
1820,  1  vol.;  3d  ed.,  1847,  2  vols.,  — a  work  of 
immense  industry,  a  thesaurus  of  learning  upon 
all  historical,  geographical,  archaeological,  and 
natural-historical  matters  contained  in  the  Bible, 
and  the  whole  characterized  by  thorough  study, 
great  truthfulness,  and  absence  of   speculation ; 

2.  A  Grammar  of  the  Chaldee  Language,  as  con- 
tained in  the  Bible  and  the  Targums  (Grammatik  des 
biblischen  unit  targumischen  Chaldaismus),  1824 
[3d  ed.  bv  Br.  B.  Fischer,  18S2 ;  Eng.  trans,  by 
Professor'll.  B.  Hackett,  Andover,  1845],  supple- 
mented by  a  Chaldee  chrestomathy,  1825;  3.  A 
Grammar  of  Neic-Teslament  Greek  regarded  as  a 
Sure  Basis  for  New-Testament  Exegesis  (Grammatik 
des  ncHltslmnentlichen  Sprachidioms,  als  sichere 
Griintllage  der  neutestamenl/ichen  Kxegcse  bearbeilet), 
1822;  7th  ed.  by  Liinemann,  1806;  Eng.  trans, 
by  .Moses  Stuart  and  Edward  Robinson,  Andover, 
1.S25  [from  the  4th  ed.  by  Agnew  and  Ebbeke, 
Philadelphia,  1839;  from  the  6th  ed.  by  Masson, 
Edinburgh,  185(1;  from  the  7th  ed.,  on  the  basis 
of  Masson,  by  J.Henry  Thayer,  Andover,  1869; 
and  on  the  same  basis,  with  equal  freedom,  inde- 
pendence, learning,  and  skill,  by  W.  F.  Moulton, 
Edinburgh,  1870;  2d  ed.,  1877].  It  is  Winer's 
imperishable  service,  that  he  put  an  end  forever 
to  the  vague  suppositions  respecting  the  hebraistic 
language  of  the  Greek  New  Testament,  and  to  the 
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unending  arbitrariness  of  an  exposition,  which, 
through  decades  of  use,  had  become  a  system,  and 
claimed  a  scientific  character.  He  brought  this 
great  victory  about  by  proving  the  truly  Greek 
usage  in  the  New  Testament,  both  in  grammatical 
forms  and  in  style.  His  work  had  apparently  only 
a  scientific  end,  but  in  reality  Winer  was  influ- 
enced by  moral  and  religious  considerations.  He 
had  a  great  reverence  for  the  Bible ;  and  his  labors 
accomplished  their  end,  for  they  enabled  the 
student  to  get  at  the  truth.  In  consequence,  it 
may  be  claimed  for  him,  that  he  led  the  way  to 
reform  in  biblical  interpretation,  making  it  less 
subjective  and  individual,  and  more  in  accordance 
with  the  real  facts.  It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted, 
that  Winer  was  not  permitted  to  do  for  the  lexicon 
of  the  New  Testament  a  work  corresponding  to 
that  he  had  done  for  the  grammar.  He  did,  it  is 
true,  prepare  a  Beitrag  zur  Verbesserung  der  neu- 
iestamenllichen  Lexikographie,  1823,  and  collect 
rich  materials  for  such  a  lexicon ;  but  he  did 
not  live  to  put  his  work  in  shape.  In  1826  he 
issued  a  Specimen  lexici  hebraici,  and  in  1828  a 
revision  of  the  Simon-Eichhorn  Dictionary  of  the 
Hebrew  and  Chaldee  languages.     G.  LECHLER. 

WINES,  Enoch  Cobb,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Presbyterian, 
b.  at  Hanover,  N.  J.,  Feb.  17,  1806 ;  d.  at  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  Dec.  10,  1879.  lie  was  graduated 
at  Middlebury  College,  1827;  from  1820  till  18:51 
was  chaplain  and  teacher  in  the  navy,  and  subse- 
quently taught  and  preached  in  various  places, 
until  in  1854  he  was  appointed  professor  of  an- 
cient languages  in  Washington  College,  Pennsylva- 
nia, and  in  1859  president  of  the  City  University, 
St.  Louis.  In  1802  he  entered  publicly  upon  the 
great  work  of  prison-reform,  with  which  his 
name  is  indissolubly  connected.  In  that  year  he 
became  corresponding  secretary  of  the  New-York 
Prison  Association, and  in  1870  the  secretary  of  the 
National  Prison  Association,  which  was  formed 
through  his  exertions.  In  1871  he  went  to  Europe, 
as  a  representative  of  the  United-States  Govern- 
ment, to  make  arrangements  for  an  international 
penitentiary  congress,  which  met  in  London, 
July  4,  1872,  and  through  his  personal  efforts 
embraced  representatives  of  twenty-six  govern- 
ments. He  was  on  this  occasion  chosen  chair- 
man of  the  permanent  international  commission, 
which  met  at  Brussels,  1874,  and  at  Bruchsal, 
1875.  He  was  also  the  leading  spirit  in  the  sec- 
ond congress,  called  by  the  commission  at  Stock- 
holm, 1877.  Besides  his  official  reports,  which 
contain  much  valuable  information,  and  reveal 
his  indefatigable  energy  and  tireless  enthusiasm, 
he  was  the  author  of  Two  Years  and  a  Half  in  the 
Navy,  Phila.,  18:12,  2  vols.;  Commentaries  on  the 
Laics  of  the  Ancient  Hebrews,  New  York,  1852,  0th 
ed.,  Phila.,  1869;  Adam  anil  Christ,  or  the  Doc- 
trine of  lie  presentation  stated  and  explained,  Phila., 
1855;  and  The  State  of  Prisons  and  Child-snvinq 
Institutions  throughout  the  World,  Cambridge,  1880 
(he  finished  reading  the  proof  only  a  few  hours 
before  his  death).  See  In  Memoriam,  in  35th 
Annual  Report  of  the  Prison  Association  of  New 
York. 

WINFRID.     See  Boniface. 

WINSLOW,  Miron  (often  spelled  Myron),  D.D., 
LL.D.,  Congregational  missionary;  b.  at  Willis- 
ton,  Yt.,  Dec.  11,  1789;  d.  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  on  his  way  home,  Oct.  22,  1864.     He  was 


graduated  at  Middlebury  College,  1815,  and"  at 
Andover  Theological  Seminary,  1818.  In  June, 
1819,  he  sailed  as  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  missionary  to 
India,  and  for  seventeen  years  labored  at  Jaffna 
and  Oodoville  in  Ceylon,  then,  1836,  was  trans- 
ferred to  Madras ;  which  mission  founded  a  mis- 
sion, and  in  1840  a  college,  of  which  he  was 
president.  He  was  the  author  of  Sketch  of  the 
Missions,  Andover,  1819;  Memoir  of  Harriet  Wads- 
worth  Winsloiv  of  the  Ceylon  Mission,  New  York, 
1835  (a  very  widely  read  memoir)  ;  Hints  on  Mis- 
sions to  India,  New  York,  1856 ;  A  Comprehensive 
Tamil  and  English  Dictionary  of  High  and  Low 
Tamil,  Madras,  1862  (based  partly  upon  manu- 
script materials  left  by  Rev.  Joseph  Knight:  upon 
it  he  spent  from  three  to  four  hours  a  day  for 
thirty  years.  He  was  assisted  by  native  scholars. 
It  contains  67,000  Tamil  words).  Dr.  Winslow 
also  translated  the  Bible  into  Tamil  (Madras, 
1855).     He  was  married  five  times. 

WINTERTHUR,  Johann  of,  or  Vitoduranus, 
b.  at  Winterthur,  in  the  canton  of  Zurich,  towards 
the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century;  entered  the 
order  of  the  Minorites  about  1320,  and  lived  in 
the  various  convents  of  the  order,  at  Basel,  Schaff- 
hausen,  Lindau,  and  Zurich.  The  date  and  place 
of  his  death  are  unknown.  He  is  the  author  of 
a  chronicle,  reaching  from  the  death  of  Friedrich 
II.  to  1348,  which  is  of  great  interest,  especially 
for  the  history  of  Switzerland,  but  also  for  his- 
tory in  general.  The  book  was  first  published  in 
Eccard's  Corpus  hist,  meeliiozvi,  1723 :  the  latest 
edition  is  that  by  Jaffc,  in  Monumcnta  Germanicc. 

WISDOM  OF  SOLOMON.  See  Apocrypha, 
p.  105. 

WISEMAN,  Nicholas  Patrick  Stephen,  S.T.D., 
Cardinal,  and  Archbishop  of  Westminster;  b.  in 
Seville,  Spain,  Aug.  2,  1802  ;  d.  in  London,  Feb. 
15,  1865.  He  was  educated  in  England,  then  in 
English  College  at  Rome,  where  he  was  gradu- 
ated S.T.D.  in  1824.  He  was  ordained  priest, 
1826,  and  made  professor  of  Oriental  languages 
of  the  Roman  University,  and  vice-rector  of  the 
English  College,  1827,  rector,  1828.  In  1835  he 
returned  to  England,  and  won  fame  as  a  preacher ; 
in  1840  he  was  made  bishop  of  Melipotamus,  and 
president  of  St.  Mary's  College,  Oscott;  in  1849, 
vicar-apostolic  of  the  London  district ;  and  on 
the  restoration  of  the  Roman-Catholic  hierarchy 
in  England,  Sept.  29,  1850,  archbishop  of  West- 
minster, and  cardinal.  He  was  the  author  of 
Hone  Syriacce,  Rome,  1828,  vol.  i.  (all  pub.) ; 
Twelve  Lectures  on  the  Connection  between  Science 
and  Revealed  Religion,  delivered  in  Rome,  London, 
1830,  2  vols.,  5th  ed.,  1853,  reprinted  Andover, 
1837,  St.  Louis,  1870  (a  masterly  work,  although 
now  behind  the  times) ;  Letters  on  the  Principle, 
Doctrines,  and  Practices  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
London,  1836,  6th  Amer.  ed.,  Baltimore,  1862; 
Fabiola,  a  Tale  of  the  Catacombs,  London,  1855, 
3d  ed.,  1870,  New  York,  1855;  Recollections  of  the 
Last  Four  Popes,  and  of  Rome  in  their  Times,  Lon- 
don and  Boston,  1858 ;  Daily  Meditation,  Dublin, 
1868.  His  Works  have  been  published  in  14  vols. 
(New  York),  including  his  dramas,  one  of  which, 
The  Hidden  Gem,  was  produced  at  Liverpool  in 
1859,  and  well  received. 

WISHART,  George,  a  celebrated  Scottish 
martyr;  b.  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury; d.  at  the  stake,  March  1,  1546.     According' 
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to  the  date  on  a  fihe  old  portrait  which  is  sup- 
posed to  represent  him,  and  purports  to  have 
beeen  painted  in  1543,  when  the  subject  is  said 
to  have  been  "udat.  30,"  Wishart's  birth  must 
have  taken  place  in  the  year  1513.  Calderwood 
describes  him  as  "a  gentleman  of  the  liouse  of 
Pittarrow  "  (Hint,  i.,  185).  He  is  believed  lo  have 
been  a  younger  son  of  James  Wishart  of  Pittaro 
(Knox's  Hist.,  ed.  Laing,  i.  534);  but  little  or 
nothing  is  known  with  certainty  as  to  his  early 
history. 

In  1538  we  find  him  employed  as  master  of 
the  grammar-school,  .Montrose, —  a  school  which 
appears  to  have  taken  an  exceptionally  high  place 
in  the  educational  institutions  of  .Scotland  at  that 
period.  In  the  year  in  question  Wishart  was 
summoned  by  John  Hepburn,  bishop  of  Brechin, 
for  teaching  his  scholars  the  Greek  New  Testa- 
ment (the  Greek  language  being  at  this  period, 
as  appears  from  James  Melville's  Diary,  and  from 
other  sources,  practically  unknown  in  Scotland, 
even  in  the  universities),  and  to  save  his  life 
was  obliged  to  flee  to  England.  In  1530  he  was 
in  Bristol,  where  he  again  got  into  trouble,  —  on 
this  occasion  for  preaching  against  the  worship 
and  mediation  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  —  and  where  he 
submitted  to  the  humiliation  of  making  a  public 
recantation  by  burning  his  fagot  in  the  Church 
of  St.  Nicholas  in  that  city.  He  seems  to  have 
lived  abroad,  and  chiefly  in  Germany  and  Swit- 
zerland, from  1539  to  1542.  In  1543  he  is  again 
found  in  England.  He  spent  that  year  in  Cam- 
bridge as  a  member  of  Corpus  Christi  College. 
The  next  year,  or  possibly  not  till  the  year  1545, 
he  ventured  back  to  his  native  country,  and 
down  to  the  period  of  his  apprehension  by  the 
emissaries  of  Cardinal  Beaton,  followed  by  his 
martyrdom,  occupied  himself  in  preaching,  in  va- 
rious parts  of  Scotland,  what  he  regarded  as  the 
fundamental  doctrines  of  Christianity.  We  find 
him  thus  engaged  in  Montrose,  Dundee,  Ayrshire, 
and  elsewhere.  East  Lothian  was  the  scene  of 
his  last  labors  as  a  preacher ;  and  the  crowning 
result  of  his  evangelistic  work  was  the  conversion 
of  John  Knox,  who  (at  the  time,  still  a  Roman 
priest,  but  already  strongly  prepossessed  in  favor 
of  the  new  doctrines)  was  pedagogue  or  tutor  to 
the  families  of  two  of  the  landed  gentlemen  of 
that  county.  It  was  here  that  Wishart  was  be- 
trayed into  the  hands  of  the  cardinal,  and  not- 
withstanding the  manly  but  futile  interposition 
of  Knox,  who  defended  him  at  great  personal 
danger,  was  carried  off  to  his  doom. 

The  irresolution  of  his  natural  temperament, 
which  betrayed  him  at  Bristol  into  a  denial  of 
the  faith,  disappeared  at  this  supreme  crisis.  He 
suffered  martyrdom  at  St.  Andrew's.  He  appears 
to  have  faced  the  cruel  death  by  which  he  per- 
ished, without  flinching  ;  and,  the  cardinal  show- 
ing himself  at  the  castle-window  when  the  martyr 
was  at  the  stake  and  amidst  the  flames,  he,  with 
a  courage  unquenched  by  the  agonies  of  dissolu- 
tion, warned  his  persecutor  of  the  fate  which  he 
foresaw  approached  Beaton  himself:  "He  who 
in  such  state,  from  that  high  place,  feedeth  his 
eyes  with  my  torments,  within  a  few  days  shall 
be  hanged  out  at  the  same  window,  to  be  seen 
with  as  much  ignominy  as  he  now  leaneth  there 
in  pride." 

The  character  of  Wishart,  as  estimated  by  his 


contemporaries,  appears  to  have  been  much  higher 
than  at  the  present  day,  in  the  deficiency  of  in- 
formation, can  easily  be  understood.  He  appears 
to  have  been  one  of  the  most  learned  and  ac- 
complished of  the  Scotsmen  of  a  period  which 
abounded  in  instances  of  the  highest  scholastic 
attainments  among  his  countrymen.  He  had, 
perhaps,  more  daring  than  firmness  in  the  faith 
which  was  in  him.  But  he  died  with  true  cour- 
age, .fudging  of  him  on  very  imperfect  data,  he 
seems  to  have  been,  upon  the  whole,  little  suited 
for  the  rough  life  and  the  hard  fate  which  became, 
his  actual  lot  in  life.  A  very  interesting  account 
of  his  person  and  habits  will  be  found  in  the  ac- 
count of  him  published  in  Fox's  lUmk  of  Martyrs, 
given  in  a  letter  from  one  of  his  Cambridge 
pupils,  Emery  Tylney,  written  in  1543. 

Tylney  writes,  about  the  year  of  our  Lord 
1543:  — 

"There  was  in  the  Universitie  of  Cambridge,  one 
Maister  George  Wischart,  commonly  called  Maister 
George  of  Bennets  College,  who  was  a  man  of  tall 
stature,  polde  headed,  and  on  the  same  a  rounde 
French  Cap  of  the  best;  judged  of  melancholy  com- 
plexion by  his  physiognomic;  black  haired,  long 
bearded,  comely  of  personage,  well  spoken  after  his 
countrey  of  Scotland;  courteous,  lowly,  lovely,  glad 
to  teach,  desirous  to  learne,  and  was  well  travailed; 
having  on  him  for  his  habit  or  clothing  never  but  a 
Mantell  frieze  gowne  to  the  shoes,  a  black  Milan 
fustian  doublet,  and  plain  black  hosen,  coarse  new 
canvasse  for  his  shirtes,  and  white  falling  hands  and 
cuffes  at  his  hands.  All  the  which  apparell  he  gave 
to  the  poore,  some  weokley,  some  nionthely,  some 
quarterlye,  as  nee  liked,  saving  his  French"  Cappe, 
which  he  kept  the  whole  yeare  of  my  being  with 
him.  He  was  a  man  modes! ,  temperate,  fenring  God, 
hating  coveteousness.  .  His  learning  no  lesse  suf- 
ficient than  his  desire  to  do  good." 

Mr.  Tytler  (History  of  Scotland,  v.  343)  brings 
a  charge  against  Wishart,  of  some  concern  with  a 
scheme  for  the  assassination  of  Cardinal  Beaton, 
and  appears  to  conclude  that  his  execution  was 
justifiable  on  this  ground ;  but  Mr.  David  Laing 
has  given  sufficient  grounds  for  dismissing  an 
imputation  against  his  character  which  is  at  vari- 
ance with  all  that  we  know  of  the  martyr.  See 
Laing's  edition  of  Knox,  vol.  i.  p.  536. 

Lit.  —  27<e  Works  of  John  Knor,  collected  and 
edited  by  David  Laing,  and  printed  from  the 
Bannatyne  Club,  Edinb.,  1S64  ;  Mi  Ckie  :  Life 
of  John  Knox,  Edinb.,  1841  ;  Tytler  :  History  of 
Scotland,  Edinb.,  1*34.  william  lee. 

WISHART,  or  WISEHEART,  George,  one  of 
the  best  known  of  the  Scottish  bishops  of  the 
Restoration  period;  was  b.  in  1009,  and  d.  in 
1671.  He  belonged  to  the  ancient  family  of  the 
Wisharts  of  Logie  in  Forfarshire.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  University  of  Edinburgh  for  the  Scot- 
tish Church,  at  that  time  in  a  state  of  transition, 
or  rather  of  oscillation  between  presbyterianism 
and  episcopacy,  to  which  last  party  Wishart,  as 
well  from  family  connection  as  personal  predi- 
lection, most  inclined,  lie  was  a  minister  of  St. 
Andrew's  (not  as  Keith  says,  erroneously,  of  North 
Leith  .  see  Sir  James  Balfour,  Annals,  iii.  261) 
down  to  the  year  1639,  when  he  was  deposed  for 
refusing  to  sign  the  covenant,  and  subjected  him- 
self otherwise  to  his  own  share  of  the  troubles  of 
the  times.  He  tells  us,  that,  for  his  attachment 
to  Charles  I.  and  episcopacy,  he  thrice  suffered 
spoliation,  imprisonment,  and  exile,  before  the 
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year  1647.  In  1645,  having  been  sent  to  the  Mar- 
quis of  Montrose,  then  everywhere  victorious, 
with  other  royalist  prisoners,  as  a  deputation  from 
the  terrified  citizens  of  Edinburgh  to  plead  for 
the  royal  clemency,  he  appears  to  have  joined  the 
family  of  Montrose  as  his  chaplain.  He  contin- 
ued with  him  till  the  close  of  the  campaign,  and 
afterwards,  in  the  same  capacity,  accompanied  him 
abroad.  After  the  fall  of  Montrose  he  became 
chaplain  to  Elizabeth,  queen  of  Bohemia,  and 
sister  of  King  Charles  I.  At  the  Restoration  he 
returned  to  England;  and  having  been,  in  partial 
recognition  of  his  loyalty  to  the  royal  family  and 
of  his  strict  adherence  to  episcopacy,  appointed  to 
the  rectory  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  he  was  in  the 
year  1662  promoted  to  the  bishopric  of  Edinburgh. 
His  character  is  very  differently  represented  by  the 
Presbyterians  and  the  Episcopalians.  Wodrow 
says  of  him,  that  he  could  not  refrain  from  pro- 
fane swearing,  even  upon  the  streets  of  Edin- 
burgh; that  he  was  a  known  drunkard;  and  that 
his  poems,  by  their  indelicacy,  gave  scandal  to  all 
the  world  (Sufferings  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  i. 
236).  He  is  described  by  Keith  as  "a  person  of 
great  religion."  Keith  mentions  one  incident  very 
much  in  his  favor.  The  time  appears  to  have 
been  that  of  the  failure  of  the  unfortunate  rising 
at  Pentland.  On  this  occasion  he  is  said  to  have 
interested  himself  to  obtain  mercy  for  the  captive 
insurgents  ;  and,  "having  been  a  prisoner  himself," 
it  is  added,  "he  was  always  careful  at  each  dinner 
to  send  away  the  first  mess  to  the  prisoners." 

He  was  an  elegant  Latinist,  and  a  man  of  gen- 
eral literary  ability.  He  wrote  in  two  parts  a  his- 
tory of  the  great  campaign  in  Scotland,  and  the 
other  transactions  of  the  life  of  his  great  patron, 
the  Marquis  of  Montrose.  The  title  of  the 
first  part  is  J.  G.  De  Reims  auajiiciis  Serenissimi  el 
Potentisnimi  Caroli,  D.  G.,  Mag.  Brit,  regis,  etc  , 
sub  imperio  illustrissimi  Monlisrosarum  Marchionis, 
etc..  Anno  1644,  et  duobus  sequentibus,  projclare 
gestis,  Commentarius,  A.S. ;  and  of  the  second, 
Pars  Secunda,  De  Ejusdem  Marchionis,  ab  Anno 
1647  ad  1650.  This  work  was  frequently  trans- 
lated and  reprinted. 

Lit.  —  Keith  :  Catalogue  of  the  Scottish  Bishops, 
Edinb.,  1755;  Chambers:  Dictionary  of  Eminent 
Scotsmen,  Edinb.,  1870.  William  lee. 

WITCHCRAFT  means  the  production  of  an 
effect  by  means  of  spirit-powers,  supernatural  and 
yet  subordinate,  and  presupposes  belief  in  the 
existence  of  such  powers  and  in  the  existence  of 
a  science  (magic)  by  which  they  can  be  controlled. 
The  Mosaic  law  condemned  witchcraft  (Deut. 
xviii.  10),  but  the  very  condemnation  proves 
that  it  recognized  its  possibility.  A  similar  atti- 
tude the  Christian  Church  assumed  with  respect 
to  the  question ;  and  when,  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, the  Inquisition  was  instituted,  witchcraft, 
as  a  kind  of  heresy,  was  laid  under  its  dominion. 
In  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century  the  Do- 
minican inquisitor,  Nicolaus  Eymericus,  published 
his  Directorium  Inquisitorum,  pointing  out  in  detail 
how  the  matter  should  be  treated.  The  subject 
was  still  further  developed  by  the  bull  of  Inno- 
cent VHI.  (Summis  rlesiderantes  affectilms),  1484; 
and  in  1487  the  development  reached  its  apex  in 
the  Malleus  Malejicarum  by  Jakob  Sprenger,  Do- 
minican inquisitor  of  Cologne.  The  first  book 
of  this  work  (the  standard  text-book  of  witch- 


craft) gives  the  evidences  of  its  existence;  the 
second,  the  rules  for  finding  it  out;  and  the  third, 
the  proceedings  for  punishing  it.  As  the  popes 
continued  to  confirm  the  bull  of  Innocent  VIII., 
and  Protestant  princes  also  showed  great  zeal  in 
hunting  up  witches,  a  perfect  mania  of  witchcraft 
broke  out  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries, 
and  continued  through  the  seventeenth  and  eigh- 
teenth centuries,  only  slowly  decreasing.  In  de- 
fence of  the  reigning  view  of  the  subject,  wrote, 
among  Roman  Catholics,  Jean  Bodin  (Magorum 
Damonomania,  1579),  Peter  Binsfeld  (De  Con- 
fessionibus  maleficarum  et  sagarum,  1559),  and 
Martin  Delrio  (Disquisitiones  mar/icce,  1599); 
among  Protestants,  Thomas  Erast  (De  lamiis 
seu  strigibus,  Basel,  1578),  James  I.  of  England 
(Dcemnnologia),  and  Benedict  Carpzov  (Practica 
nova,  1635).  The  first  who  attacked  it  with  any 
degree  of  effect  were  Balthasar  Becker  (Be- 
zauberte  Welt,  1691 ;  Ger.  trans.,  edited  by  Sender, 
Leipzig,  1781,  3  vols.),  and  Thomasius  (Theses 
de  crimine  mayioz,  1701) ;  but  Becker  lost  his 
office,  and  Thomasius  also  was  actually  perse- 
cuted. [The  great  witch  process  of  Salem,  Mass., 
took  place  in  1692.  Nineteen  persons  were  hanged 
for  witchcraft.  But  a  re-action  set  in;  so  that, 
although  in  1693  three  condemnations  took  place, 
there  was  no  execution.  Mr.  Parris,  the  chief 
prosecutor,  was  dismissed  by  his  church  in  1696, 
although  he  confessed  that  he  had  done  wrong. 
(For  history  of  this  event  see  Lit.  below.)  The 
English  laws  against  witchcraft  were  repealed  in 
1736.  The  last  witch  was  officially  tried  and 
executed  in  Prussia,  1796.  In  1881  a  peasant 
community  in  the  interior  of  Russia  tried  and 
burnt  a  witch.] 

Lit.  —  Sold  an:  Geschichte  der  Hexenjirozesse, 
Stuttgart,  1843  (new  ed.  by  H.  Heppe,  1880, 
2  vols.);  Wachter:  Die gerichllichen  Verfolgungen 
der  Hexen  und  Zauberer  in  Deulschland,  Tubingen, 
1845;  H.  AYilliams  :  The  Superstitions  of  Witch- 
craft, London,  1865;  Jaraczewski  :  Zur  Ge- 
schichte der  Hexenprocessc  in  Erfurt  u.  Umgegend, 
Erfurt,  1876,  pp.  28;  G.  Koskoff:  Geschichte 
des  Teufels,  Leipzig,  1869;  [Lecky:  History  of 
nationalism.  For  the  Salem  witchcraft  see  S.  P. 
Fowler:  Account  of  Samuel  Parris,  and  of  his 
Connection  with  the  Witchcraft  Delusion  of  1692, 
Salem,  1857;  Charles  \V.  Upham  :  Salem  Witch- 
craft, Boston,  1807,2  vols.;  G.  M.  Beard:  The 
Psychology  of  the  Salem  Witchcraft,  New  York, 
1882].  HENKE.     (Q.   PLITT.) 

WITHER,  George,  b.  at  Brentworth,  Hamp- 
shire, June  11,  1588 ;  d.  in  London,  May  2,  1667; 
studied  at 'Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  1604-07; 
went  to  London,  1608,  and  read  law  at  Lincoln's 
Inn;  was  imprisoned  1613  for  his  Abuses  Slript 
and  Whip! :  plunged  into  the  controversies  of  the 
time;  entered  the  military  service  of  Charles  I., 
1639,  and  that  of  the  Parliament,  1642 ;  was  made 
major-general  for  Surrey  by  Cromwell ;  was  en- 
riched under  the  Protectorate,  but  impoverished, 
and  imprisoned  for  three  years,  at  the  Restora- 
tion. He  wrote  Shepherds  Hutding  and  sundry 
other  poems,  but  is  now  chiefly  remembered  and 
honored  for  his  Hymns  and  Songs  of  the.  Church 
(1623),  which  bore  the  patent' or  privilege  of 
James  L,  and  Hallelujah,  or  Britain's  Second  Re- 
membrancer (1641),  a  much  larger  and  more  inter- 
esting work.    Neglected  at  the  time,  and  despised 
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by  succeeding  generations,  these  have  been  res- 
cued from  obscurity  by  comparatively  recent 
compilers  and  editors,  and  shown  to  possess  real 
poetry  as  well  as  piety.  See  Mr.  Fair's  reprint 
of  them,  London,  1850-57.  F.  M.  iukd. 

WITHERSPOON,  John,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Presby- 
terian divine,  and  signer  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  ;  b.  in  the  parish  of  Vester,  Had- 
dingtonshire, near  Edinburgh.  Scotland,  Feb.  5, 
1722;  d.  near  Princeton,  X.J.,  Xov.  15,  1791. 
lie  was  graduated  from  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh, licensed  in  the  Church  of  Scotland,  17  to, 
and  settled  at  Beith  (1744)  and  at  Paisley  (1757), 
whence  he  was  called  to  the  presidency  of  the 
College  of  New  Jersey,  170S.  In  his  new  posi- 
tion he  was  eminently  useful.  He  introduced  a 
number  of  improvements,  particularly  the  lecture- 
system,  previously  unknown  in  American  colleges 
(lecturing  himself  upon  rhetoric,  moral  philoso- 
phy, and  divinity),  the  study  of  French  and 
Hebrew,  the  latter  of  which  he  taught,  philo- 
sophical instruments,  among  them  the  first  or- 
rery made  by  Kittenhouse,  and  additions  to  the 
library.  He  attracted,  by  his  reputation  and 
ability  as  a  teacher,  a  large  nnmber  of  students. 
He  was  pastor  of  the  church  at  Princeton  during 
his  presidency,  a  New-Jersey  representative  to 
the  Continental  Congress,  1770-82  (with  the  ex- 
ception of  1780,  when  he  declined  the  election), 
in  which  body  he  wrote  several  important  state 
papers.  During  the  war  the  college  was  sus- 
pended. In  1790  he  became  totally  blind.  He 
was  a  versatile  man  and  a  voluminous  writer. 
His  Works  were  edited  by  Rev.  Dr.  Green,  Phila- 
delphia, 1803,  3  vols.,  also  Edinburgh,  1815,  9 
vols.  They  include  Ecclesiastical  Characteristics, 
1753  (a  satire  upon  the  moderate  party  in  the 
Church  of  Scotland)  ;  Essay  on  Justification,  1750 
(which  has  always  been  regarded  as  one  of  the 
ablest  Calvinistic  expositions  of  that  doctrine  in 
any  language)  ;  A  Serious  Em/uiri/  into  the  Nature 
and  Effects  of  the  Stage,  1757  (occasioned  by  the 
performance  of  the  Rev.  John  Home's  drama, 
Douglas) ;  Treatise  on  Regeneration,  1764.  For 
his  Life,  see  the  editions  of  his  works ;  also 
Sphaguk  :  Annals  American  Pulpit,  iii.  288-300. 

WITNESS-BEARING  AMONG  THE  HE- 
BREWS. In  criminal  cases,  where  life  was  in- 
volved, at  least  two  witnesses  were  necessary  to 
prove  the  crime  (Deut.  xvii.  6,  xix.  15).  Where 
there  was  only  one  witness,  but  he  was  one  whose 
reputation  for  probity  made  his  testimony  weighty, 
the  case  must  be  tried  before  the  priests  and  the 
judges  (Deut.  xix.  17).  Witnesses  were  usually 
cited  in  civil  cases,  even  when  the  matter  was 
purely  amicable  (Huth  iv.  9  sqq.;  Isa.  viii.  2; 
Jer.  xxxii.  10  sqq.).  Bearing  false  witness  is  often 
mentioned  with  aversion  in  the  Bible  (1  Kings 
xxi.  10;  Ps.  xxvii.  12,  xxxv.  11;  Prov.  vi.  19, 
xiv.  5;  Matt.  xxvi.  59;  Acts  vi.  13). 

The  rabbins  laid  down  special  enactments  re- 
specting witnesses.  In  criminal  cases  the  testi- 
mony of  only  one  witness  amounted  to  nothing: 
indeed,  such  a  person  was  even  considered  a  slan- 
derer, and  one  rabbi  would  have  him  corporally 
punished.  In  civil  cases,  where  movable  property 
was  involved,  if  there  was  one  witness  to  prove  a 
levy  on  the  same,  then  the  person  denying  it  would 
be  obliged  to  clear  himself  by  a  solemn  oath.  In 
order  to  establish  the  fact  of  a  murder  which  no 
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one  had  seen  done,  and  avoid  the  ceremonies  pre- 
scribed in  Deut.  xxi.  1-9,  the  testimony  of  only  one 
person  was  necessary;  nor  was  more  required  to 
justify  a  suspicion  of  unfaithfulness  which  would 
I  ning  the  woman  before  the  judges  for  trial  by  the 
waters  of  jealousy.  In  both  these  cases  the  other- 
wise inadmissible  testimony  of  slaves,  children, 
and  women,  was  accepted.  If  any  one,  asked  to 
testify  in  regard  to  a  certain  fact  within  his 
knowledge,  denied  under  oath  his  knowledge  of  it, 
where  his  testimony  would  have  possible  weight,, 
he  was  required  to  bring  an  offering  according 
to  his  ability  (Lev.  v.  1  sqq.). 

Each  witness  must  give  his  testimony  by  him- 
self, in  a  language  intelligible  to  the  judge  (for 
interpreters  were  forbidden),  and  limit  himself 
to  what  he  actually  saw  or  heard.  If,  upon  any 
considerable  point,  two  witnesses  contradict  one 
another,  the  testimony  of  both  is  worthless.  The 
witness  must  not  have  any  bias,  and  therefore 
near  relatives  could  not  testify;  nor  must  he 
belong  to  any  of  ten  criminal  classes,  such  as 
robbers,  thieves,  and  usurers ;  nor  must  he  have 
any  serious  bodily  defect,  such  as  blindness  or 
dumbness.  In  civil  cases  the  testimony  of  other- 
wise incapable  witnesses  could  be  accepted  if  the 
party  against  whom  the  testimony  was  directed 
had  no  objection.  The  king,  on  account  of  his 
exalted  rank,  could  not  be  cited  as  a  witness ; 
and  the  high  priest  v\  as  not  bound  to  give  evi- 
dence in  any  case,  except  one  affecting  the  king. 
If,  for  any  reason,  a  witness  appeared  suspicious 
to  a  judge,  and  yet  he  could  not,  on  examination, 
find  out  any  good  grounds  for  his  suspicion,  he 
must  give  the  case  over  to  some  other  unpreju- 
diced judge.  "Witnesses  must  testify  without 
recompense:  if  paid,  their  testimony  is  inadmis- 
sible. Cf.  Saai.schutz:  Mos.  Hi  eld.,  pp.  004  sqq. ; 
[().  Baiik  :  Das  Oeset:  uber  fulsche  Zeugen  nach 
Bihel  uml  Talmud,  Berlin,  1882].  leyrek. 

WITSIUS  (WITS),  Hermann,  Dutch  theolo- 
gian of  the  Cocceian  school;  b.  at  Enkhuysen, 
Feb.  12,  1036;  d.  at  Leyden,  Oct.  22,  17(18."  He 
studied  at  the  universities  Groiiingen,  Leyden, 
and  Utrecht.  In  the  latter  university  he  applied 
himself  to  Hebrew,  under  Leusden's  direction,  so 
assiduously,  that  at  the  age  of  eighteen  he  deliv- 
ered a  learned  lecture  in  Hebrew  upon  Messianic 
Prophecy.  From  1050  to  1601  he  was  pastor  at 
Westwoiid  ;  to  1066,  at  Wormereu  ;  to  1608,  at 
Goesen  ;  to  1075,  at  Leeuwaarden.  In  1075  he 
was  called  to  Franeker  University,  and  in  1680 
to  Utrecht.  In  1085  he  visited  England  as  chap- 
lain of  the  Xetherland  embassy.  In  10SI8  he  left 
Utrecht  for  Leyden,  induced  to  leave  his  beloved 
city  by  the  release  from  preaching  which  he  would 
have  in  his  new  professorships  ;  and  there  he  died, 
after  a  retirement  of  eighteen  months  on  account 
of  sickness.  Witsius' great  work  is  De  icconomia 
Fcederum  Dei  cum  hominibus,  libri  iv.,  Leeuwaar- 
den, 10S5;  2d  ed.,  Utrecht,  1093;  later  ed.,  Basel, 
173!)  (Fng.  trans.,  The  (Economy  of  the  Covenants 
helireen  (iod  and  Mun,  Loudon,  1703,3  vols.  ;  new 
trans.,  Edinburgh,  1771,  3  vols.  ;  later  ed.,  Lon- 
don, 1837,2  vols.).  It  was  an  earnest  effort  to 
still  the  conflict  between  the  orthodox  and  the  fed- 
eralists, but  as  usual  pleased  neither  party,  least 
of  all  the  federalists  (to  whom  he  belonged),  who 
accused  him  of  having  sinned  against  the  Holy 
Ghost.   As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  book  is  not  strong. 
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Witsius  was  a  biblical  theologian,  and  not  equal 
to  the  role  of  scholastic :  in  consequence  he  did 
not  really  mediate  between  the  parties,  but  simply 
presented  the  federal  scheme,  simplified  and  modi- 
fied, to  give  less  offence  to  the  orthodox.  His 
work  contains  many  good  ideas,  but  is  marred  by 
blemishes,  especially  by  its  sometimes  trifling  exe- 
gesis. It  is  also  badly  arranged.  The  doctrine 
of  the  person  and  work  of  Christ  comes  in  the 
second  book;  that  of  election  and  the  application 
of  salvation  in  the  third;  while  the  fourth  is 
occupied  with  a  condensed  account  of  the  history 
of  revelation  and  the  doctrine  of  the  sacraments. 
■Throughout,  the  author  reveals  his  profound  piety. 
But  on  the  whole  the  personality  counts  for  more 
than  the  theology.  [His  other  writings  are  of  less 
interest  than  his  Economy.  His  Miseellaneorum 
mcrorum  libri  appeared  in  Utrecht,  1092-1700, 
2  vols.;  new  ed.,  Leyden,  1736,  2  vols.  Three  of 
these  essays  have  been  translated,  —  Conciliatory 
Animadversions  on  the  Controversies  agitated  in 
Britain  under  the  Names  of  Anlinomians  and  Neo- 
nomians,  Glasgow,  1807;  Sacred  Dissertations  on  the 
A/iostles'  Creed,  Edinburgh,  182:!,  2  vols.;  Sacred 
Dissertations  on  the  Lord's  Prayer,  18311.  See  Dar- 
ling, s.  v.  For  his  life,  see  memoirs  in  the  English 
translation  of  the  Economy."]  kijkaild. 

WITTENBERG,  The  Concord  of,  signed  .May 
29,  1536,  denotes  one  of  the  most  interesting,  as 
also  one  of  the  most  important,  stages  in  that 
long  series  of  negotiations,  which,  during  the  first 
period  of  the  Reformation,  was  carried  on  in 
order  to  bring  about  an  agreement  between  the 
Swiss  and  the  Saxon  Reformers.  Politically, 
landgrave  Philip  of  Hesse  was  the  motive  power 
of  those  negotiations ;  theologically,  Butzer,  and 
the  personal  meeting  which  the  former  brought 
about  in  l."i3-l  between  the  latter  and  Melanchthon 
at  Cassi'l,  formed  the  introduction  to  the  larger 
assembly  at  Wittenberg  one  year  and  a  half  later. 
The  hard  words  which  Luther  let  drop  in  his  ' 
letter  to  Albrecht  of  Brandenburg,  immediately 
after  the  death  of  Zwingli,  showed  the  aversion 
he  nourished  to  him ;  and  it  was  well  known 
how  anxiously  he  watched  that  no  one  who  in- 
clined to  the  Swiss  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper 
should  be  allowed  to  keep  up  community  with 
the  Saxon  camp.  With  Melanchthon,  however, 
a  change  had  taken  place,  lie  learned  from 
(Ecolampadius  thai  many  of  those  passages  from 
the  Fathers  which  lie  Inn  I  quoted  in  his  Seuiattia 
reterum  alii/uiit  Scri/itnrum  de  Ceena  Domini,  were 
mere  interpolations  ;  and.  under  the  influence  of 
Butzer's  expositions,  he  gradually  lost  all  interest 
in  Luther's  peculiar  conception  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,  and  became  more  and  more  anxious  for 
ihe  elimination  of  all  elements  of  discord  between 
the  two  evangelical  churches.  The  Swiss  had 
also  become  more  susceptible  to  the  idea  of  a 
concord.  Butzer  had  succeeded  in  gaining  over 
to  the  side  of  reconciliation  Myconius  in  Basel, 
Bullinger  in  Zurich,  his  colleague  Capito,  etc.  ; 
and  in  the  summer  of  1531  an  attempt  at  practi- 
cal union  was  made,  and  proved  successful,  in 
Wiirtemberg.  Under  such  circumstances,  Butzer 
and  Melanchthon  met  at  Cassel  in  December, 
lo3I;  and,  in  spite  of  the  very  stringent  instruc- 
tions which  Luther  had  given  Melanchthon,  they 
succeeded  in  drawing  up  a  formula  of  concord 
which  satisfied  Luther.     He  sent  it  to  Urbanus 


Khegius,  Brenz,  Amsdorf,  Agricola,  etc. ;  and  in 
October,  l.">35,  he  wrote  to  Strassburg,  Augsburg, 
Ulm,  Esslingen,  to  Gerion  Seiler,  Iluberinus,  etc., 
inviting  them  to  a  general  discussion  of  it. 

Eisenach  was  decided  upon  as  the  place  of 
rendezvous.  In  April  Butzer  left  Constance, 
accompanied  by  pine  preachers.  As  they  pro- 
gressed, they  were  joined  by  Capito,  Musculus, 
and  many  others.  Meanwhile  Luther  had  fallen 
sick,  and  requested  the  visitors  to  come  as  far  as 
Grimma:  they  determined  to  go  directly  to  Wit- 
tenberg. May  22,  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, they  met  in  Luther's  study,  but  not  under 
the  best  auspices,  as  it  would  seem.  Luther  was 
suffering,  irritable,  harsh :  Butzer  became  con- 
fused. The  subject  of  the  debate  was  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Lord's  Supper.  Luther  demanded 
that  the  Swiss  should  make  a  formal  recanta- 
tion of  what  they  had  hitherto  believed  and 
taught,  and  their  refusal  made  him  excited.  The 
next  day,  however,  every  thing  was  changed. 
Butzer  was  clear  and  adroit :  Luther  was  mild 
and  kind.  After  some  debate,  the  Saxon  theo- 
logians retired  to  another  room  to  deliberate  in 
private ;  and  the  result  was,  that  the  formula 
proposed  by  the  Swiss  was  substantially  accepted. 
May  21  the  assembly  met  in  the  house  of  Me- 
lanchthon. The  subjects  of  the  discussion  were 
baptism,  absolution,  the  school,  etc. ;  and  the 
agreement  which  was  arrived  at  was  chiefly  due 
to  the  tact  and  resolution  of  Bugenhagen.  On 
Sunday  Butzer  preached  in  the  morning,  Luther 
in  the  afternoon  ;  and  all  the  members  of  the 
assembly  took  the  Lord's  Supper  together.  The 
stubborn  Lutherans,  such  as  Amsdorf,  Osiander, 
etc.,  were,  of  course,  not  satisfied  with  the  result: 
they  continued  to  demand  that  Butzer  and  the 
other  Reformed  preachers  should  recant  before 
they  confessed.  But  Luther  himself  spoke  for 
a  long  time  with  great  contentment  and  confi- 
dence of  the  affair.  In  Switzerland  there  were 
also  some  difficulties  in  getting  the  formulas  of 
the  concord  accepted ;  but  Butzer  succeeded  in 
overcoming  them,  and  hoped  that  he  had  really 
achieved  the  great  work  of  his  life.  See  But- 
zer. R.  BAXMANN. 

WODROW,  Robert,  a  well-known  Scottish  eccle- 
siastical historian  ;  b.  in  Glasgow,  some  time  in 
the  year  107(1;  d.  at  Eastwood,  March  21,  1734. 
He  was  the  son  of  James  Wodrow,  professor  of 
divinity  in  Glasgow  University,  and  the  great- 
grandson  of  Patrick  Wodrow,  vicar  of  Eagle- 
sham,  a  convert  from  the  Roman-Catholic  Church. 

R.  Wodrow  was  educated  in  the  University 
of  Glasgow  ;  and  on  the  completion  of  his  course 
—  having  acted  for  a  time,  first  as  tutor  in  the 
family  of  his  relative,  Sir  J.  Maxwell  of  Pollock, 
one  of  the  senators  of  the  College  of  Justice, 
and  afterwards  as  librarian  of  the  University  of 
Glasgow  —  was,  in  October,  1703,  ordained  to  the 
pastoral  charge  of  the  parish  of  Eastwood,  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  same  city,'a  parish  in  which  he 
continued  to  exercise  the  ministerial  office  till  his 
death. 

He  early  gave  all  his  leisure  hours  to  the  col- 
lection of  materials  for  Scottish  church  history. 
But  he  did  not  confine  his  labors  exclusively 
to  his  favorite  study.  According  to  Mr.  David 
Laing,  who  has  prefixed  a  brief  biography  of  Mr. 
Wodrow  to  the  fourth  volume  of  his  Analecta, — 
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one  of  the  publications  of  the  Maitland  Club, — 
Wodrow's  correspondence  shows  Hie  high  estima- 
tion in  which  lie  was  held  by  many  of  the  most 
distinguished  men  of  his  day.  It  likewise  fur- 
nishes abundant  proof  of  the  extraordinary  ac- 
tivity of  his  mind,  of  the  interest,  which  lie' look- 
in  every  subject  connected  with  science  or  gen- 
eral literature,  and  of  the  zeal  and  fidelity  with 
which  he  devoted  himself  to  the  discharge  of  the 
more  immediate  duties  of  his  sacred  profession. 

As  a  historian,  he  was,  if  not  free  from  preju- 
dice and  credulity,  trustworthy,  upon  the  whole. 

Charles  James  Fox,  in  his  ilis/org  tf  James  II., 
refers  to  Wodrow  as  a  writer  "  whose  veracity 
is  above  suspicion  ;  "  and  speaking  especially  of 
the  troubles  in  Scotland,  after  the  restoration  of 
Charles  II.,  and  during  the  reign  of  James  II., 
says  that  "no  historical  facts  are  better  ascer- 
tained than  the  accounts  to  be  found  in 
Wodrow."  His  writings,  most  of  them  unpub- 
lished, are  very  numerous,  and  have  earned  for 
him  the  name  of  "the  indefatigable  Wodrow." 
The  larger  portion  of  his  manuscripts  are  depos- 
ited in  the  library  of  the  faculty  of  Advocates  in' 
Edinburgh.  A  number  of  others,  chiefly  bio- 
graphical, form  part  of  the  manuscript  collec- 
tions of  the  library  of  the  Cniversity  of  Glasgow. 
Wodrow's  most  important  published  works  are 
his  History  of  the  Sufferings  of  the  Church  uf  Scot- 
land, from  the  lies/oration  to  the  Herniation  (1  vols., 
Glasgow,  1*2!)),  his  Analecta  (printed  for  the 
Maitland  Club,  1843,  in  4  vols.),  and  his  Collec- 
tions upon  the  Lives  of  the  lie formers  and  most 
Eminent  Ministers  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  ((ilas- 
gow, 1831). 

Lit.  —  Analecta  (Prefatory  Notice),  Glasgow, 
18-13  ;  Sufferings  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  (Mem- 
oir of  the  author),  Glasgow,  182!) ;  Life  of  James 
Wodrou;  by  his  son  (edited  by  Rev.  Dr.  Camp- 
bell). Edinburgh,  182s.  WILLIAM  LEE. 

WOLF,  Johann  Christoph,  eminent  Lutheran 
bibliographer  of  Judai>m  ;  b.  at  Wemigerode, 
Germany,  Feb.  21.  1083 ;  d.  at  Hamburg,  July  25, 
1739.  He  was  made  doctor  of  theology  at  Wit- 
tenberg, 1701;  in  1712  professor  of  Oriental  lan- 
guages at  the  Hamburg  gymnasium;  in  1716 
pastor  of  St.  Catharine's.  His  great  work  is 
Li/i'iotheca  hebrcea  (Hamburg,  1715-33,  1  vols.), 
which  is  an  inexhaustible  mine  of  bibliographi- 
cal information.  The  first  volume  contains  no- 
tices of  Jewish  authors  and  their  works;  the 
second  volume  is  the  bibliography  proper;  the 
third  and  fourth  supplement  and  correct  the.  first 
two. 

WOLFENBUTTEL  FRAGMENTS  is  the  name 
oi  --  work  written  from  the  deistic  point  of  view, 
to  contest  the  truth  of  the  gospel  history,  of 
which  Lessing  began  to  publish  fragments  in 
1774.  As  early  as  1771,  during  a  visit  to  Berlin, 
he  tried  to  find  a  publisher  for  the  work,  in 
spite  of  the  advice  of  Xieolai  and  .Mendelssohn 
to  the  contrary ;  but,  as  the  royal  censor  (though 
he  promised  not  to  interfere  with  the  publication) 
refused  to  authorize  it,  he  gave  up  the  plan  for 
the  time.  In  1773,  however,  he  began  to  issue 
<i  kind  of  periodical  publication,  Znr  Cleschi  elite 
und  Lilteratur,  mis  den  Schdtzeu  dec  herzogliehen 
Bibliothek  zu  Wolfenbiiltel,  which  was  exempted 
from  the  control  of  the  ducal  censor ;  and  in  the 
third  number  of    that   publication    appeared    in 


1771  the  first  instalment  of  the  work,  Von  Dul 
dung  der  lleisten,  Fragment  eines  Ungenannten, 
accompanied  with  a  few  cautious  remarks  by  ^he 
editor,  but  very  adroitly  introduced  by  the  pre- 
ceding article.  The  fragment  attracted  no  par- 
ticular attention;  but  when,  in  1777,  the  whole 
fourth  number  was  occupied  by  "  fragments,"  of 
which  some, _Durch gang  der  Israeliten  durch  das 
rathe  Met  r,  lilier  die  Auferstehungsgeschichte,  etc., 
wore  of  a  rather  pronounced  character,  quite  a 
sensation  was  produced  ;  and  Lessing  did  not  fail 
to  deepen  the  impression  by  publishing  in  1778, 
in  the  form  of  an  independent  book,  a  new  frag- 
ment,—  Von  dent  Zweclce  Jesu  und  seiner  Jiinger. 
He  immediately  lost  his  privilege  of  publishing 
any  thing  without  the  permit  of  the  censor,  and 
a  violent  controversy  with  the  orthodox  party  be- 
gan (see  the  article  on  Goeze).  After  the  death  of 
Lessing,  the  seven  fragments  which  he  had  pub- 
lished appeared  in  Berlin,  1784,  in  a  collected 
edition,  which  was  several  times  reprinted,  the 
last  time  in  1835.  Some  more  fragments  which 
Lessing  had  had  in  his  possession,  but  not  pub- 
lished, appeared  in  Berlin,  1787,  edited  by  C.  A.  E. 
Schmidt,  a  pseudonyme.  The  anonymous  author 
of  the  work,  which  forms  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable productions  of  German  deism,  was 
Reimarus ;  which  article  see.  Lessing  tried  to 
lead  public  curiosity  on  a  wrong  track  by  hinting 
that  the  author  probably  was  Johann  Lorenz 
•Schmidt  of  the  Wertheim  Bible  fame.  But 
already  Hamann  mentions  Reimarus  as  author 
in  a  letter  to  Herder,  of  Oct.  13,  1777;  and  the 
authorship  was  afterwards  established  beyond 
any  doubt  by  the  declaration  of  the  son  of 
Reimarus,  published  in  the  Leipzig  Lilteratur 
Ziilschrift,  1827,  No.  55,  and  by  numerous  pas- 
sages in  the  correspondence  of  Lessing  and  Rei- 
marus. 

Lit.  —  D.  F.  Stkauss:  Hermann  S.  Reimarus 
u ltd  seine  Sch  iitzschrift  fur  die  rerniinftigen  Verehrer 
Colics,  Leipzig,  1862;  Carl  Monckebehg :  Her- 
mann S.  lleiuinrus  u.  J.  C.  Edelmann,  Hamburg, 
1867;  Ki'xi)  Fischer  ;  Geschichte  der  neueren 
Philosophic,  Heidelberg,  2d  ed.,  1867,  2  vols.  pp. 

75(1-772.  CARL   BERTHEAU. 

WOLFF,  Bernard  C.,  D.D.,  German  Reformed 
theologian;  b.  at  Martinsburg,  Va.,  Dec.  11, 
1701;  d.  at  Lancaster.  Penn.,  Nov.  1,  1870.  He 
was  graduated  from  the  theological  seminary  at 
York,  Penn.,  1832  ;  was  associate  (English)  pastor 
in  Easton,  l'enn.,  1832-44;  pastor  in  Baltimore, 
Md.,  1841-51  ;  professor  of  didactic  and  practical 
theology  in  the  theological  seminary  at  Mercers- 
burg,  "1851-61,  when  he  resigned,  and  removed 
to  I.ancaster,  Penn.  He  was  a  pure  man,  a 
model  pastor,  and  a.  wise  counsellor.  He  played 
a  prominent  part  in  the  development  of  the 
Mci-c.ersbuig  Theology  (which  art.  see).  "He 
was,"  says  the  late  Dr.'  J.  T.  Berg,  his  friend  and 
opponent  in  the  Mereersburg  controversy,  "a 
man  of  rare  tact,  of  winning  manners,  and  great 
kindness  of  heart;  and  few  men  exerted  a  more 
marked  influence  on  the  policy  of  the  German 
Reformed  Church  than  himself,  before  years  and 
crowing  infirmities  had  weakened  his  strength." 
°  WOLFF,  Christian,  b.  at  Breslau,  Jan.  24. 
167!);  d.  at  Halle,  April  !),  1754.  He  studied 
theology  and  mathematics  at  Jena,  and  was  ap- 
pointed professor  at  Halle,  the  chief  seat  of  piet- 
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ism,  in  1706.  He  lectured  on  metaphysics,  logic, 
and  ethics;  and  his  lectures  attracted  most  ex- 
traordinary attention.  Not  only  the  audiences  of 
the  theological  professors  began  to  grow  thinner, 
l>ut  the  students  took  the  liberty  to  speak  slight- 
ingly of  their  unscientific  method.  In  1719  ap- 
peared Wolff's  great  theological  work,  Verniinftige 
Gedanken  von  Golt,  der  Welt,  und  der  Seek,  in 
1720  his  ethics,  Verniinftige  Gedanken  von  der 
Menschen  Thun  und  Lassen ,  in  1721,  his  politics, 
Verniinftige  Gedanken  von  dem  gesellschaftlichen 
Leben  der  Menschen.  The  pietists  now  became 
thoroughly  alarmed.  They  felt  that  a  great  danger 
was  upon  them.  Frank e  prayed;  Lange  har- 
angued; finally  the  faculty  made  a  formal  com- 
plaint of  Wolff  to  the  king,  stating,  that,  among 
other  vicious  doctrines,  he  also  taught  a  kind  of 
modern  fatalism  under  the  name  of  pre-established 
harmony.  "  What  does  that  mean  ?  "  asked  the 
king  in  his  tobacco-congress.  "It  means,"  ex- 
plained the  court-fool,  Paul  Gundling,  "that,  if 
your  tallest  grenadier  runs  away,  he  can,  properly 
speaking,  not  be  justly  punished,  because  his 
running  away  is,  indeed,  merely  a  piece  of  the 
pre-established  harmony."  By  a  cabinet  decree 
of  Nov.  8,  1723,  Wolff  was  ordered  to  leave  the 
Prussian  dominion  within  forty-eight  hours,  under 
penalty  of  the  gibbet;  by  another,  the  Prussian 
people  were  forbidden  to  read  his  books,  under  a 
penalty  of  a  hundred  ducats  for  each  transgression . 
In  the  same  year,  however,  Wolff  was  appointed 
professor  at  Marburg,  and  his  fame  rose  rapidly. 
Acquaintance  with  his  philosophy  became  an  in- 
dispensable element  of  intellectual  culture :  dic- 
tionaries were  gotten  up  to  familiarize  the  public 
with  the  technical  terms  of  his  system.  His 
method  and  principles  were  applied,  not  only  to 
philosophy  and  theology,  but  also  to  aesthetics, 
jurisprudence,  grammar,  etc.  His  style  was  in- 
troduced in  the  translation  of  the  Bible,  the 
so-called  Wertheim  Bible,  173.5-37;  and  before 
1739  no  less  than  a  hundred  and  seven  German 
writers  of  more  or  less  note  had  declared  in  his 
favor,  and  were  working  in  the  same  line.  Under 
such  circumstances  we  cannot  wonder  that  it  was 
one  of  the  first  acts  of  Friedrich  II.,  after  his 
accession  to  the  throne,  to  recall  Wolff;  and 
Dec.  6,  1740,  he  made  his  triumphal  entrance  into 
the  city,  preceded  by  trumpet-blasts  and  a  pro- 
cession of  students  on  horseback,  received  at  the 
gates  by  the  town-council,  waited  on  by  the  whole 
body  of  professors,  etc.  The  university  elected 
him  its  perpetual  rector,  the  king  made  him  a 
baron,  etc. 

Though  a  philosopher  rather  than  a  theologian, 
it  is  Wolff  who  has  given  to  the  rationalistic 
school  of  theology  its  fundamental  principle  and 
a  great  number  of  its  watchwords.  The  Cartesian 
dualism  between  the  res  cogitans  and  the  res  ex- 
terna was  happily  overcome  by  Spinoza;  but  the 
pantheism  of  Spinoza,  in  which  the  two  sub- 
stances of  Cartesius  were  reduced  into  mere 
attributes  of  the  one  single  substance,  had  no 
room  for  true  individuality.  Spinoza  knew  only 
accidental  and  transitory  modifications  of  the 
substance ;  and  it  was  Leibnitz,  who,  by  splitting 
up  the  one  compact  substance  of  Spinoza  into 
a  harmonious  world  of  monads,  made  possible  a 
satisfactory  explanation  of  the  phenomenon  of 
individuality.     But  Leibnitz  was  somewhat  des- 


ultory and  unsystematic,  and  the  flights  of  his 
mind  were  too  high  for  the  general  public.  In 
Wolff,  however,  he  found  a  perfect  exponent  of 
his  ideas  ;  for  in  philosophy  he  is  a  systematizer 
only,  not  a  creative  genius.  He  drew  his  materials 
from  Leibnitz,  and  his  method  he  derived  from 
mathematics.  To  make  philosophical  truth,  by 
means  of  its  peculiar  exposition,  as  binding  to 
reason  as  mathematical  truth,  was  the  great  object 
of  his  life  ;  and  the  toil  he  bestowed  on  that  task 
—  often  ridiculous  on  account  of  its  pedantry 
when  applied  to  futile  trivialities,  often  amazing 
on  account  of  its  superficiality  when  applied  to 
things  of  great  moment  —  was  rewarded  with 
complete  success :  even  Kant  considered  him  the 
greatest  among  dogmatic  philosophers.  Of 
course,  he  could  not  forbear  to  try  his  method 
also  on  theology ;  and  though  the  attempt  at 
first  encountered  much  opposition,  it  finally  came 
out  victorious.  To  give  a  mathematical  demon- 
stration of  the  mysteries  of  Christianity  —  the 
miracles,  the  Holy  Trinity,  etc.  —  was  the  prob- 
lem. But  why  should  such  a  problem  be  con- 
sidered unsolvable  ?  A  divine  revelation  could 
not  possibly  contain  any  thing  which  was  against 
the  principiurn  contradict ionis,  or  the  principium 
rationis  sufficientis ;  and  how  could  a  more  effective 
barrier  be  raised  against  the  influx  of  English 
deism  and  French  atheism  than  by  fortifying  the 
Christian  doctrines  themselves,  according  to  the 
latest  and  most  approved  logic?  By  many  of 
Wolff's  followers  the  application  of  his  method 
to  theology  was,  no  doubt,  considered  an  excellent 
safeguard  against  the  irreligious  agencies  of  the 
time ;  and  the  danger  was  wholly  overlooked,  that 
reason,  when  once  admitted  into  the  field,  might 
some  day  undertake  to  clear  it  of  any  thing  for 
which  no  "sufficient  reason"  could  be  found. 
People  went  to  work  with  great  enthusiasm  and 
perfect  confidence.  None  of  the  Christian  doc- 
trines caused  any  anxiety  :  one  by  one  they  were 
taken  forth  from  the  armory,  treated  with  the 
new  polish,  and  exhibited  to  admiring  spectators 
on  the  new  pedestals. 

Natural  theology  was  the  department  most 
zealously  cultivated  by  Wolff's  disciples.  Tired 
of  pondering  the  symbolical  books,  and  hunting 
up  heresies  in  each  other's  sermons,  the  Protes- 
tant ministers  threw  themselves  upon  nature,  and 
began  to  study  the  Creator  in  the  creation.  The 
pulpit  and  the  lecture-room  resounded  with  devo- 
tional meditations  on  rain  and  storm,  mountains 
and  rocks,  snails  and  mice ;  and  a  ichthyo-,  tes- 
taceo-,  insecto-,  a  litho-,  hydro-,  pyro-theology 
arose.  But  as  high  as  natural  religion  rose,  as 
low  sunk  revealed  religion.  Some  of  the  most 
prominent  among  Wolff's  theological  disciples 
were:  Jacob  Carpov  (d.  1708),  who  recognized  rea- 
son as  the  judge  only  of  the  falsitas  mysteriorum, 
but  not  of  their  Veritas ;  Joachim  Georg  Darjes 
(d.  1791),  who  demonstrated  that  the  doctrine  of 
the  Holy  Trinity  contained  no  mystery,  but  only 
a  psychological  problem;  Johann  Peter  Reusch 
(d.  1758),  who  proved  that  revealed  religion  was 
necessary  to  human  happiness,  and  that,  of  all 
revealed  religions,  Christianity  was  the  only  suffi- 
cient one;  Israel  Gottlieb  Canz  (d.  1753),  who 
made  the  suggestive  remark,  that  natural  religion 
stood  in  the  same  relation  to  revealed  religion  as 
well-water  dug  up  from   the   ground,   cool   and 
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clear,  by  means  of  philosophy,  to  rain-water  fall- 
ing lukewarm  down  from  the  sky,  and  gathered 
up  in  dirty  cisterns ;  Johaim  Gustav  Reinbeck 
(d.  1711),  whose  Betrachtungen  itber  die  in  der 
augsburgischen  Confession  enlhulleiicn  gottlichen 
Wahrheiten,  9  vols.,  were  bought,  at  the  expense 
of  the  royal  treasury,  for  every  church  in  Prussia; 
Hermann  Samuel  lleimarus,  the  author  of  the 
Wolff  enbuttel  Fragments,  etc.  All  these  men  were 
Lutherans.  To  the  Reformed  Church  belonged: 
Johaim  Friedrieh  Stapfer  (d.  1775),  who  gave 
an  algebraic  demonstration  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Holy  Trinity,  and  protested  that  there  was  no  es- 
sential divergence  between  Lutheranism  and  Cal- 
vinism ;  Daniel  Wyttenbach  (d.  177!!),  who  used 
the  mathematical  method,  not  only  against  scep- 
ticism, but  also  against  the  doctrine  of  predes- 
tination ,  Jacob  Christoph  Beck  (d.  1785),  who 
emphatically  gave  natural  religion  the  precedence 
of  revealed  religion,  etc. 

Lit.  —  Wolff's  books  are  tremendously  bulky ; 
and  he  wrote  a  book  every  year,  except  1714,  the 
year  in  which  he  married.  His  autobiography 
was  published  by  Wuttke,  Leipzig,  1840.  See 
Li'Dovici:  Hislorie  der  W.  Philosophic,  Leipzig, 
1737.  o  vols. ;  Neueste  Merlwilrdigkeiten  d.  Leib. 
W.  Philosophie,  173S ;  Streitschriften  wegen  d.  W. 
Ph.,  2  vols.;  Hartmann:  Historie  d.  Leib.  W. 
Philosophie,  Leipzig,  17:17.  G.  FRANK. 

WOLFF,  Joseph,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  a  famous  mis- 
sionary- and  traveller;  b.  of  Jewish  parentage,  at 
Weilersbach,  near  Bamberg,  Germany,  1795;  d. 
at  Isle  Brewers,  Somersetshire,  Eng.,  Miy  2, 1862. 
His  father  was  a  rabbi.  In  1812  he  was  baptized 
at  Prague  by  a  Benedictine  monk  ;  in  1815  he  went 
to  Eome ;  but  falling  under  the  suspicion  of  the 
Inquisition,  because  of  his  "  heretical "  views,  he 
had  to  leave  the  citv,  1818.  He  went  to  England, 
1819;  joined  the  Church  of  England;  studied 
for  two  years  Oriental  languages  at  Cambridge  ; 
was  sent  out  as  missionary  to  the  Jews,  April, 
1821,  and  fdr  the  next  five  years  travelled  exten- 
sively in  the  East,  and  again,  from  1827  to  1834, 
and  1836  to  1838,  ending  up  his  last  journey  with 
a  trip  through  the  United  States,  upon  which  he 
was  ordained  deacon  in  the  Episcopal  Church,  by 
Bishop  Doane  of  New  Jersey.  On  his  return  he 
Was  ordained  priest,  and  settled  at  Linthwaite, 
and  later  at  High  Hoyland,  both  in  Yorkshire. 
In  1813  he  made  a  daring  journey  to  Bokhara,  to 
learn  the  fate  of  two  British  officers,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, rescue  them,  and  barely  escaped  beheading, 
but  returned  safely  in  1815,  and  lived  the  rest 
of  his  days  as  vicar  in  Isle  Brewers.  He  has 
been  justly  styled  "a  comet  in  the  missionary 
heaven."  His  journeys  were  essentially  mission- 
ary in  their  character.  He  had  a  marvellous 
facility  in  the  acquisition  of  language,  and  great 
coolness  and  self-possession  in  the  presence  of 
danger.  He  had  abundant  need  to  summon  every 
resource  to  his  aid,  for  his  journeys  wrere  full  of 
difficulties  and  alarms.  He  has  left  recitals  of 
them  in  his  Missionary  Journal  and  Memoir,  Lon- 
don, 1824-2(1,  3  vols.;  Researches  and  Missionary 
Labours  among  Jews,  Mohammedans,  and  Oiler 
Sects  Malta,  1835;  Journal  of  his  Missionary  La- 
bours, 1827-38,  1*39;  Narratire  of  a  Mission  to 
Bokhara  in  the  Years  1843-45,  1845,  2  vols.,  5th 
ed.,  1848;  Travels  and  Adventures  of  J.  W.,  1860, 
2  vols.,  2d  ed.,  1861. 


WOLLASTON,  William,  b.  at  Coton  Clanford, 
Staffordshire,  March  26,  1659;  d.  in  London, 
Oct.  22,  1721.  He  took  the  degree  of  M.A.  at 
Cambridge,  1681;  entered  into  orders,  and  from 
1681  to  1688  taught  school.  In  the  latter  year 
he  fell  heir  to  a  large  estate,  moved  to  London, 
and  passed  the  rest  of  his  days  in  learned  leisure. 
He  was  the  author  of  a  famous  work,  The  Religion 
of  Nature  Delineated,  London,  privately  printed 
1722,  anonymously  published  1724,  8th  ed.,  1759. 
His  fundamental  principle  was,  that  every  action 
is  good  which  expresses  in  act  a  true  proposition. 
He  maintained  that  truth  is  the  supreme  good, 
and  the  source  of  all  pure  morality.  In  the  6th 
ed.  (1738),  and  subsequently,  will  be  found  a  gene- 
ral account  of  his  life  and  writings  by  Dean 
Clarke.  In  the  7th  ed.  (1750),  for  the  first  time 
is  the  author's  name  given. 

WOLLEB,  Johannes,  b.  at  Basel,  Nov.  30, 
1586;  d.  there  Nov.  24,  1629.  He  was  educated 
in  his  native  city ;  studied  theology,  and  was 
appointed  pastor  of  the  Church  of  St.  Elizabeth 
in  1611,  and  professor  of  theology  in  1618.  Be- 
sides some  sermons,  he  published  only  one  book 
(Compendium  Theologice  Christiana,  1626) ;  but  it 
procured  to  him  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  his- 
tory of  Reformed  theology,  not  only  on  account 
of  its  clearness  and  precision  and  the  perfect 
order  of  its  arrangement,  but  also  on  account  of 
the  broad  and  healthy  judgment  by  which  every 
tiling  of  merely  scholastic,  formal  interest,  is  left 
out,  and  only  that  is  retained  which  has  a  living, 
intrinsic  importance.  A.  EBRAED. 

WOLSEY,  Thomas,  English  prelate  and  states- 
man; b.  in  Ipswich,  1471;  d.  in  Leicester,  Nov. 
29,  1530.  He  was  graduated  at  Magdalen  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  of  which  he  was  elected  fellow,  and 
where  he  met  Erasmus ;  entered  holy  orders,  and 
was  successively  rector  of  Lymington,  Somerset- 
shire, 1500;  chaplain  of  Henry  VII.,  1505;  rec- 
tor of  Redgrave,  1506 ;  ambassador  to  the  court 
of  Maximilian,  1507;  dean  of  Lincoln,  1508;  al- 
moner of  Henry  VIIL,  1509;  rector  of  Torring- 
ton,  canon  of  Windsor,  and  registrar  of  the  Garter, 
1510;  prebendary,  1511;  and,  1512,  dean  of  York, 
abbot  of  St.  Albans,  dean  of  Hereford,  precentor 
of  St.  Paul's,  London;  bishop  of  Toumay,  1513; 
bishop  of  Lincoln,  1514;  eight  months  afterwards, 
archbishop  of  York,  1514  ;"  cardinal  on  the  nomi- 
nation of  Leo  X.,  and  lord-chancellor  on  the 
nomination  of  Henry  VIIL,  1515;  legatus  a  la- 
tere, 1516;  bishop  of  Bath,  1518;  ambassador  to 
Charles  V.,  1521;  bishop  of  Durham,  1523;  am- 
bassador to  Francis  I.,  1527 ;  bishop  of  Winches- 
ter, 1529.  In  his  day  of  glory  he  lived  in  great 
splendor,  having  once  as  many  as  five  hundrec 
persons  in  his  train,  among  them  nine  or  ter 
lords,  fifteen  knights,  and  forty  squires.  [But  ii 
1529  he  was  accused  of  having  transgressed,  whili 
legate,  the  statute  pricmunire,  which  forbade  th< 
introduction  of  papal  influence  into  England 
lie  pleaded  guilty,  resigned  his  chancellorship 
transferred  all  his  property  to  the  king,  and  re 
tired  to  Esher,  in  the  bishopric  of  Winchester 
The  kino-  allowed  him  to  retain  his  archbishopric 
gave  him  a  general  pardon,  and  an  annuity  of 
thousand  marks.  On  Nov.  4,  1530,  he  was  arrestee 
on  a  charge  of  high  treason,  and  died  in  the  mor 
astery  of  Leicester  while  on  his  way  to  Londo 
to  answer  the  charge.'     He  is  reported  to  hav 
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said  during  his  fatal  sickness,  "If  I  had  served 
God  as  diligently  as  I  have  done  the  king.he 
would  not  have  given  me  over  in  my  gray  hairs. 
But  this  is  the  just  reward  that  I  must  receive 
for  my  diligent  pains  and  studies  that  I  have  had 
to  do  him  service,  not  regarding  my  service  to 
God,  but  only  to  satisfy  his  pleasure."] 

Wolsey  is  one  of  the  most  misjudged  charac- 
ters in  history.  The  key  to  his  conduct  is  his 
unique  position  upon  the  border  between  the  mid- 
dle and  the  modern  age.  He  was  essentially  a 
medisevalist :  yet  he  felt  the  pulses  of  the  new 
day,  although  be  did  not  welcome  it;  indeed,  he 
would  fain  have  turned  it  back.  He  was  very 
proud  and  ambitious,  skilful  in  diplomacy,  a 
friend  and  patron  of  learning,  as  is  attested  by 
his  endowment  of  Christ  College,  Oxford.  He 
was  a  theologian  of  the  scholastic  pattern,  a  stu- 
dent of  Aquinas,  and  at  the  same  time  a  jurist 
of  ability.  His  idea  of  church  reformation  ex- 
tended no  farther  than  external  matters  of  dis- 
cipline ;  but  even  these  he  was  in  no  condition  to 
carry  out,  being,  unhappily,  guilty  of  too  many 
breaches  of  the  moral  and  statute  law. 

Lit  —  The  principal  source  of  Wolsey 's  biog- 
raphy is  by  his  gentleman  usher,  from  1519  to  his 
death,  George  (110/  William)  Cavendish:  The 
Negotiations  of  Woolsey,  the  Great  Cardinal!  of 
England,  London,  1641 ;  reprinted  in  1607  and 
1706  under  the  title  The  Life  and  Death  of  Thomas 
Woolsey,  but  for  the  first  time  fully  and  correctly 
from  the  manuscripts  by  Wordsworth  in  the  first 
volume  of  his  Ecclesiastical  Biography,  1810 ;  4th 
ed..  1S00.  The  best  editions  of  the  Life  are  by 
S.  W.  Singer,  Chiswick,  1825,  2  vols.,  and  by 
John  Holmes,  London,  1852.  Besides  it  are  to  be 
mentioned  the  biographies  by  Richard  Fiddes, 
London,  1721,  2d  ed.,  1726  (valuable  for  its  col- 
lection of  materials)  ;  John  Galt,  1812,  3d  ed. 
by  llazlitt,  1816  (dependent  upon  Fiddes,  but  con- 
taining some  new  and  valuable  matter);  George 
Howard  {pseud,  of  F.  C.  Laird),  1824;  Charles 
Martin,  Oxford,  1862  (the  Stanhope  Prize  Es- 
say, interesting  and  well  worked  up,  but  nothing 
new).  Comp.  J.  A.  Froude:  History  of  England 
from  the  Fall  of  Wolsey  to  the  Death  of  Elizabeth, 
vol.  i.,  London,  1856  ;  Williams  :  Lives  of  the 
English  Cardinals,  186S  ;  and  Calendar  of  Letters, 
anil  Papers,  Foreign  and  Domestic,  of  the  Reign  of 
Henry  VIII.,  preserved  in  Her  Majesty's  Public 
Record  Office,  etc.,  edited  by  J.   S.  Brewer,  vols. 

i.-iv.,  1802-75.  JOSEPH   OVERBECK. 

WOLTERSDORFF,  Ernst  Gottlieb,  b.  at  Fried- 
richsfelde,  near  Berlin,  May  31,  1725;  d.  at  Bunz- 
lau,  near  Breslau,  Dec.  17,  1761.  He  studied  at 
Halle,  and  was  appointed  pastor  of  Bunzlau  in 
1748,  and,  later  on,  also  director  of  the  Orphan 
Asylum,  an  institution  modelled  after  the  Francke 
institution  in  Halle.  Though  not  without  merit 
as  a  preacher  and  pedagogue,  it  was  principally  as 
hymn-writer  Woltersdorlf  acquired  his  reputa- 
tion. The  first  collected  edition  of  his  hymns 
appeared  in  1750;  the  last,  in  1849.  Many  of  his 
hymns  have  been  translated  bv  Miss  Catharine 
Winkworth  and  others,  and  will  be  found  in  the 
Lyra  Gmnaiiica  and  elsewhere. 

WOMAN.  There  is  no  more  striking  contrast 
between  the  nations  which  are  under  the  influence 
of  Christianity,  and  the  nations  which  are  not, 
than   the  difference  in  the  position  of  woman. 


This  article  will  give  a  brief  statement  of  the 
status  assigned  to  her  among  Pagan  nations  and 
Mohammedans,  in  the  Old  Testament  and  under 
the  Christian  system. 

1.  Pagan  Nations.  In  the  great  ancient  mon- 
archies of  the  Orient  the  condition  of  woman  was 
a  debased  one.  She  was  the  servant  of  man,  not 
his  equal.  Polygamy  prevailed,  and  divorce  was 
easy.  The  penal  code  of  Ashur  brings  out  the 
inferiority  of  woman  in  its  statement  of  the  rule 
of  divorce :  "If  a  husband  say  unto  his  wife, 
'  Thou  art  not  my  wife,'  he  shall  pay  half  a  mina, 
and  be  free.  But,  if  a  woman  repudiate  her  hus- 
band, she  shall  be  drowned  in  the  river  "  (George 
Smith  :  Assyrian  Discoveries).  In  Europe,  among 
the  Greeks  and  the  Romans,  woman  was  held  in 
higher  respect.  Homer  casts  a  halo  around  the 
early  Greek  woman  ;  but,  at  the  period  when  art 
and  literature  were  achieving  their  highest  tri- 
umphs, the  type  of  woman  was  the  courtesan 
Aspasia,  whom  Socrates  invited  "to  talk  on  the 
question,  how  she  might  ply  her  occupation  with 
most  profit."  Later  Roman  historians  and  poets 
give  an  attractive  picture  of  the  Roman  matron 
of  the  days  of  the  republic.  From  the  earliest 
period,  however,  the  wife  was  regarded  as  a  piece 
of  property,  destitute  of  legal  rights,  and  abso- 
lutely under  the  control  of  the  father  of  the 
household  (Mommsen  :  History  of  Rome,  i.  .00). 
In  the  later  periods  of  Roman  history,  the  immo- 
rality of  Roman  women,  and  the  utter  laxness  of 
the  marriage-relation,  was  the  butt  of  satirists 
and  the  grief  of  moralists.  Ovid,  Horace,  and 
Propertius  agree  that  female  virtue  was  not  to 
be  found  at  Rome.  Seneca,  in  a  famous  sentence, 
says,  "  The  ladies  count  their  years,  not  by  the 
consuls,  but  by  the  number  of  their  husbands." 
Tertullian,  a.  Christian  writer  of  the  latter  part  of 
the  second  century,  said,  "  The  women  marry  in 
order  to  be  divorced,  and  are  divorced  in  order 
to  marry."  The  Teutonic  tribes  from  the  begin- 
ning seem  to  have  respected  womanhood.  Tacitus 
speaks  especially  of  this  fact.  But,  even  among 
the  Teutonic  tribes,  wives  were  articles  of  pur- 
chase and  sale.  Amongst  the  heathen  nations 
which  have  been  opened  up  to  commerce  during 
this  century,  the  condition  of  woman  is  a  de- 
graded one.  From  the  Indian  tribes  of  America, 
who  make  their  wives  do  all  the  slavish  work,  and 
the  Fiji-Islanders,  whose  princes  were  accustomed 
to  lay  the  four  corners  of  their  residences  upon 
the  bodies  of  four  women  buried  alive,  to  the  East 
Indies,  where  the  practice  of  the  suttee  (burning 
the  wives  on  the  funeral-pyre  of  their  husbands) 
prevailed  till  English  law  abolished  it,  women 
are  still  relegated  to  the  languor  and  inanity  of 
the  zenana,  and  widows  (of  whom  there  is  esti- 
mated to  be  twenty  millions),  at  however  tender 
an  age  they  are  left  in  that  condition,  are  con- 
demned to  perpetual  widowhood.  Mohammedan- 
ism is  no  better  than  Paganism  in  its  treatment 
of  woman,  practises  polygamy,  treats  woman  as 
an  inferior  creature,  and  erects  the  harem. 

2.  In  the  Old  Testament. — The  account  of  the 
creation  of  woman  (Gen.  ii.  21-24)  accords,  at  the 
very  opening  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  the  posi- 
tion of  a  helpmeet  to  man,  which  she  did  not 
occupy  in  the  practice  of  other  Oriental  nations. 
Polygamy  was  to  some  extent  practised-  among 
the  early  Hebrews,  and  attained  to  alarming  pro- 
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portions  ut  the  palace  under  David,  especially 
Solomon  and  his  successors.  Hut  monogamy  was 
the  rule ;  and  the  laws  of  the  1'ontateueh,  while 
they  do  not  prohibit  polygamy,  at  least  mitigate 
and  discourage  it  (Exod.  xxi.  8;  Lev.  xv.  18). 
The  laws  designed  to  alleviate  the  evil  of  the 
practice  of  forcing  female  prisoners  of  war  into  a 
state  of  concubinage  witness  to  the  Hebrew  re- 
gard for  the  rights  of  woman  (l)eut.  xxi.  11-14). 
Divorce  was  regulated,  and  the  only  ground  upon 
which  it  is  granted  is  indicated  in  Pent.  xxiv.  1. 
Marriage  evidently  came  to  be  regarded  as  a 
sacred  relatiou,  as  is  evident  from  the  fact  that 
some  of  the  prophets  depict  God  as  occupying  the 
marriage-relation  to  the  theocratic  people,  as  well 
as  from  single  passages  (e.g.,  Mai.  ii.  Hi).  The 
esteem  of  the  Hebrew  people  for  women  is  further 
shown  in  the  important  part  accorded  to  some  of 
them  in  their  history,  and  the  prominence  with 
which  they  are  mentioned  in  the  patriarchal  and 
Mosaic  periods.  Sarah's  history  is  not  only  given 
at  some  length,  but  at  her  death  Abraham,  so  it 
is  reported,  ■•  came  to  mourn  for  Sarah,  and  to 
weep  for  her  "  (Gen.  xxiii.  2).  The  account  of  the 
meeting  of  Isaac  and  Rebekah  still  affords  lan- 
guage suitable  to  the  marriage-service.  Miriam, 
Deborah,  Hannah,  Iluldah,  and  others,  are  illus- 
trations of  the  freedom  which  was  accorded  to 
women,  and  the  esteem  in  which  they  were  held. 
The  picture  which  is  given  in  Prov.  xxxi.  of  a 
faithful  housewife  was  only  possible  where  the 
ideal  of  womanhood  was  a  high  one.  There 
seems  to  have  been  comparative  freedom  of  inter- 
course between  the  sexes  in  the  early  periods  of 
Jewish  history  (comp.  the  account  of  the  women 
meeting  Saul  and  David  after  victory,  1  Sain, 
xviii.  6,  7,  etc.)  ;  but  in  the  later  periods  it  was 
restricted' (2  Mace.  iii.  19;  3  Mace.  i.  18  sqq.). 
The  apocryphal  Book  of  Ecclesiasticus  implies  a 
waning  esteem  for  woman  in  such  statements  as 
"  the  badness  of  men  is  better  than  the  goodness 
of  women.'" 

3.  In  the  New  Testament.  —  It  has  been  under 
Christianity  alone  that  woman  has  been  able  to 
occupy  the  position  assigned  to  her  at  the  crea- 
tion,—  of  social  equality  with  man.  Our  Lord, 
in  the  question  of  divorce,  referred  the  petitioners 
back  to  the  institution  of  monogamic  marriage 
in  Genesis.  The  spirit  of  the  New  Testament  is 
unfavorable  to  woman's  degradation  or  inferiority, 
as  it  is  to  the  cruelties  of  slavery.  The  gospel 
offers  to  woman  an  equal  right  with  man  to  its 
promises  and  rewards,  and  declares  that  in  Christ 
there  is  no  distinction  of  male  and  female  (Gal. 
iii.  28)  The  Lord  found  some  of  his  intimate 
friends  among  women  (.Mary,  Martha,  etc.),  over- 
came the  barriers  of  prejudice  in  holding  with  a 
woman  of  Samaria  one  of  the  most  relreshing 
conversations  ever  recorded  (John  iv.),  allowed 
mothers  to  bring  their  children  to  him,  performed 
works  of  mercy  upon  them  (Matt.  xv.  21-28,  etc.), 
and  pronounced  upon  the  act  of  one  woman  the 
most  splendid  encomium  that  ever  passed  human 
lips  (Mark  xiv.  9).  Women  stood  over  against 
the  cross  (Luke  xxiii.  49),  were  the  first  to  visit 
the  sepulchre,  and  the  first  to  receive  the  revela- 
tion of  the  risen  Lord  (John  xx.  1  sqq.).  In  the 
history  of  the  early  church  they  took  an  active 
part.  Women  were  present  at  the  first  meeting 
of  the  disciples  after  the  ascension  (Acts  i.  14). 


They  were  among  the  early  converts  of  the  aposr 
ties'  preaching  (v.  14),  received  baptism  (viii.  12), 
and  were  steadfast  under  persecution  (viii.  3). 
Paul's  first  convert  in  Europe  was  a  woman;  and 
her  name  (Lydia)  is  given,  while  that  of  the 
jailer  of  Philippi  is  withheld  (xvi.).  She  is  a 
model  of  womanly  reserve  and  hospitality  (xvi. 
15,  10).  Dorcas  is  a  representative  of  woman's 
work  of  charity  among  the  sick  and  poor  (ix.  30- 
39);  and  I'riscilla,  who  expounded  the  way  of  God 
more  perfectly  to  Apollos  (xviii.  20),  is  a  repre- 
sentative of  another  kind  of  labor,  recognized  in 
the  New  Testament  as  proper  to  woman,  —  that 
of  instruction,  at  least  in  private;  for  Paul  seems 
to  refuse  to  woman  the  right  of  speaking  in  the 
public  meetings  of  the  congregation  (1  Cor.  xiv. 
01  sq.  ;  1  Tim.  ii.  9  sqq.).  Paul  distinctly  refers 
in  Pom.  xvi.  to  Phoebe,  Persis,  and  other  women 
as  efficient  fellow-helpers  in  the  spread  of  the 
gospel.  The  annals  of  the  first  several  centuries 
include  the  names  of  women  (Blandina,  Perpetua, 
etc.)  among  the  Christian  martyrs,  and  depict 
their  history  and  influence  (Monica,  Paula,  etc.). 
Pagan  society  was  startled  at  the  freedom  with 
which  Christian  women  went  about  on  errands 
of  charity.  "  AVhat  heathen  will  sutler  his  wife 
to  go  about  from  one  street  to  another,  to  tin- 
houses  of  strangers,  to  the  meanest  hovels  in- 
deed, to  visit  the  heathen?  What  heathen  will 
allow  her  to  steal  away  to  the  dungeon  to  kiss 
the  chain  of  the  martyr V"  (Tertullian.)  Coun- 
cils like  that  of  Aries',  314  A.D.,  emphasized  the 
sacrcdness  of  the  marriage-tie.  The  influence 
of  Christianity  in  producing  the  conception  of 
the  dignity  of  womanhood  in  the  human  mind  is 
attested  at  a  later  period  by  the  Madonnas  of  art 
and  the  false  honor  put  upon  Mary  in  the  Roman- 
Catholic  system.  The  Mormon  revival  of  the  in- 
stitution of  polygamy  is  a  return  (under  the  cover 
of  the  practices  of  some  Old-Testament  charac- 
ters) to  Paganism. 

See  Guizot:  History  <>f  Cirilizalion ;  Fried- 
lander:  Sittem/eschielUe  Eoms,  Leipzig,  1802, 
5th  ed.,  1S81;  Mannssen:  Het  Christendom  en  de 
Yrouiv'.  Leiden,  1877;  Goelzer:  Les  femmes  dcuis 
la  saci,  'te  chre'tienne  au  IVe.  siecle,  La  Kleche,  1879, 
pp.35;  K.  Si'rack:  (Jeschichte  der  weiblichen  Bil- 
diinij  in  Dculsc/dand,  Gutersloh,  1879 ;  W.  Wiener  : 
Die  Fraaen,  litre  Geschtchte,  ihr  IJcruf  u.  ihre  Bd- 
dunq,  Mainz,  1880;  L.  Hacker:  Le  droit  de  la 
feiiime  dans  I'antirjuili',  Paris,  1880;  J.  G.  Manii- 
ley:  Women  outside  Christendom,  London,  1880 ; 
J  IIubner:  Die  christliehe  Frau  in  ihrem  Leben 
u'  Wirken,  Berlin,  1882;  Brace:  Gesta  Chrisli, 
New  York,  18,s;j;  Morgan  Dix  :  Lectures  on  the 
Calling  of  a  Christian  Woman,  and  her  Traimnr/ 
In  Fulfil  'it,  Xew  York,  188)!  ;  H.  Zsciiokke  :  Das 
Weill  im  Allen  Tesliiuiciile,  Wien,  18*3;  also  arts. 
Deaconesses,  Divorce,  Marriace. 

WOODD,  Basil,  In  at  Richmond,  Surrey,  Aug. 
5  1700;  d.  in  London,  April  12,  1801  ;  was  gradu- 
ated at  Trinity  College,  Oxford  ;  and  ordained, 
178o.  He  was  lecturer  at  St.  Peters,  Cornhill, 
1784-1808;  morning  preacher  at  Ben  thick  Chapel. 
Marylebone,  1785-1831;  chaplain  to  the  Earl  ot 
Leicester,  and  rector  of  Drayton  Beauchamp  m 
Buckinghamshire,  once  held  by  Hooker.  A  short 
memoir  of  him  appeared  1831.  He  published 
sundry  tracts,  etc.,  and  a  Collection  of  Psalms  ami 
Ili/mus,  1794.  containing  some  originals.     In  sub- 
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sequent  editions  this  was  expanded,  till  it  em- 
braced a  complete  original  version  of  the  Psalms. 
Some  of  these  renderings,  and  of  his  hymns,  have 
been  more  or  less  used.  F.  M.  bird. 

WOODS,  Leonard,  D.D.,  Congregationalist ;  b. 
at  Princeton,  Mass.,  June  19,  1774;  d.  at  Andover, 
Aug.  24,  1854.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard 
College,  1796,  and  from  1798  to  1808  was  pastor 
of  the  church  in  Newbury,  Mass. ;  and  on  the 
formation  of  Andover  Seminary  he  became  pro- 
fessor of  theologj',  and  held  this  position  until 
his  retirement  in  1840,  after  w:hieh  he  devoted 
himself  to  a  history  of  Andover  Seminary,  which 
he  never  finished,  and  to  preparing  his  lectures 
for  the  press.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
American  Tract  Society,  the  American  Education 
Society,  American  Temperance  Society,  American 
Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions  (of 
whose  prudential  committee  he  was  a  member 
for  twenty-five  years).  He  was  a  champion  of 
orthodox  Calvinism  against  the  assaults  of  Drs. 
Ware,  Buckminster,  and  Channing.  Dr.  H.  B. 
Smith  said  he  was  "emphatically  the  'judicious' 
divine  of  later  New-England  theology."  His 
writings  embrace  Letters  to  Unitarians,  Andover, 
1820  ;  Reply  to  Dr.  Metre's  Letters  to  Trinitarians 
and  Caleinists,  1821;  Remarks  on  Dr.  Ware's  An- 
swer, 1822  ;  Lectures  on  The  Inspiration  of  the 
Scriptures  (1829,  Glasgow,  1838),  on  Church  Gov- 
ernment (New  York,  1843),  on  Swedenborgianism 
(1846);  Memoirs  of  American  Missionaries,  An- 
dover, 183:1;  Doctrine  of  Perfection,  1841;  Reply 
to  Mr.  Mahan  (upon  this  subject),  1841;  Theologi- 
cal Lectures,  Andover,  1849, 1850,  5  vols.;  Theology 
of  the  Puritans,  1851.  See  Sprague's  Annals,  ii. 
43*  sqq. 

WOODS,  Leonard,  jun.,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  son  of  the 
preceding;  b.  in  Newbury,  Mass.,  Nov.  24,  1807; 
d.  in  Boston,  Tuesday,  Dec.  24,  1878.  He  was 
graduated  at  Union  College,  1K27,  and  at  An- 
dover Seminary,  1830  ;  taught  in  the  latter  insti- 
tution for  a  year;  was  ordained  by  the  Third 
Presbytery  of  New  York,  1833  ;  editor  of  the  New- 
York  Literary  and  Theological  Reciew,  1834-38; 
professor  of  sacred  literature  in  Bangor  (Me.) 
Theological  Seminary,  1836-39;  and  president  of 
Bowdoin  College  (Me.),  1839-66.  In  1S67  he 
visited  Europe,  under  a  commission  to  secure 
materials  for  a  documentary  history  of  Maine. 
He  secured  a  work  by  Dr.  J.  G.  Kohl  of  Bremen, 
On  the  Discorery  of  Xorth  America,  and  a  copy  of 
an  important  unpublished  work  by  Richard  Hak- 
luyt,  A  Discourse  on  Western  Planting,  written  in 
1584.  Tln-se  were  published  in  the  second  series 
of  the  Maine  Historical  Collections  (1869  and  1877). 
The  first  he  edited ;  and  for  the  second  he  had 
collected  much  valuable  illustrative  material, 
when,  in  January,  1874,  a  fire  destroyed  it  all. 
His  only  independent  theological  publication  was 
his  translation  of  George  C.  Knapp's  Lectures 
on  Christian  Theology  (New  York  and  Andover, 
1831-33,  2  vols.),  which  has  been  widely  used,  and 
is  still  in  print.  Dr.  Woods  received  the  degree 
of  D.D.  from  Harvard,  1840,  and  of  LL.D.  from 
Bowdoin,  1800.  He  never  married.  He  was  fa- 
mous for  oratory,  and  exerted  by  his  peculiar 
social  gifts  a  wide  and  elevating  influence.  See 
the  Memorial  Discourse  of  Rev.  Dr.  C.  C.  Eve- 
rett, on  July  9,  1X79,  in  Collections  Maine  His- 
torical  Sanely,   vol.    viii.,    Portland,    1881  ;    also 


memorial  sermon  by  Professor  E.  A.  Park,  An- 
dover, 1879. 

WOOLSTON,  Thomas,  English  deistic  writer; 
b.  at  Northampton,  1669  ;  d.  in  London,  Jan.  27, 
1732-33.  He  was  elected  fellow  of  Sidney  Sus- 
sex College,  Cambridge,  and  took  degree  of  B.D. 
He  wrote  several  theological  works  before  his  six 
Discourses  on  the  Miracles  of  our  Saviour,  London, 
1727-29,  in  which  he  very  coarsely  and  offensively 
assailed  the  historicity  of  the  miracles,  declaring 
that  their  records  are  purely  allegorical.  For 
this  bold  theory  he  was  sentenced  to  one  year's 
imprisonment,  and  a  hundred  pounds'  fine  ;  and, 
because  he  could  not  pay,  he  died  in  prison. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  Woolston  was  in- 
sane. His  study  of  Origen  doubtless  infected 
him  with  a  love  of  allegorizing,  and  may  have 
disordered  his  mind.  See  arts.  Deism,  p.  621, 
and  Infidelity,  p.  1084;  and  Leslie  Stephen: 
Histon/  of  English  Thought,  §§  45-48,  vol.  i.  pp. 
228-233. 

WORCESTER,  the  seat  of  ah  English  bishopric 
since  680,  a  city  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Severn, 
102  miles  west-north-west  of  London,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  33,221.  Its  cathedral  is  in  the  form  of 
a  double  cross.  It  was  originally  built  by  Bishop 
Oswald,  983,  but  since  twice  burnt  and  rebuilt. 
It  has  since  1859  been  restored.  It  has  a  central 
tower  193  feet  high.  See  the  diocesan  history  of 
Worcester  by  Rev.  I.  Gregory  Smith  and  Rev. 
Phipps  Onslow,  London,  1SS3. 

WORCESTER,  Samuel,  D.D.,  b.  in  Hollis, 
N.H.,  Nov.  1,  1770;  d.  at  Brainerd,  a  mission 
station  in  East  Tennessee,  June  7,  1821,  in  the 
fifty-first  year  of  his  age.  Several  of  his  ancestors 
were  eminent  for*  their  piety :  two  of  them  were 
clergymen.  Three  of  his  brothers  also  were 
clergymen:  one  of  them  was  the  celebrated  Noah 
Worcester,  D.D.  Dr.  Samuel  was  graduated  at 
Dartmouth  College  in  the  year  1795.  He  pur- 
sued his  theological  studies  mainly  with  his  life- 
long friend,  Rev.  Samuel  Austin,  D.D.,  a  noted 
Hopkinsian  divine,  then  pastor  at  Worcester, 
Mass.,  afterwards  president  of  the  Vermont  Uni- 
versity. He  was  ordained  at  Fitchburg,  Mass., 
Sept.  27,  1797.  Here  his  sermons  bore  the  im- 
press of  high  Calvinism  or  Hopkinsianism.  They 
were  pungent  in  their  appeals  to  the  conscience, 
were  delivered  with  great  solemnity,  and  at  length 
excited  an  opposition  of  uncommon  violence.  He 
was  dismissed  Sept.  8,  1802,  after  a  ministry  of 
four  years  and  eleven  months.  On  the  20th  of 
April,  1803,  he  was  installed  pastor  of  the  Taber- 
nacle Church  in  Salem,  Mass.  Here  he  was 
honored  as  a  man  of  clear  mind,  positive  convic- 
tions, firmness  of  will,  steadfastness  of  Christian 
principle.  In  1804  he  received  and  declined  an 
appointment  to  the  professorship  of  theology  in 
Dartmouth  College.  In  1810  he  was  elected  the 
first  corresponding  secretary  of  the  American 
Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions. 
The  severe  labors  of  this  secretaryship  combined 
with  his  pastorate  shattered  his  health.  In  July, 
1810,  he  received  the  aid  of  a  colleague  pastor, 
Rev.  Elias  Cornelius.  In  January,  1821,  the  state 
of  his  health  compelled  him  to  seek  a  southern 
climate,  and  he  made  a  visit  to  the  missionary 
stations  among  the  Cherokee  and  Choctaw  Indi- 
ans. In  a  mission  family  among  the  Choctaws  he 
died.     The  eulogies  written  or  spoken  in  regard 
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to  him  by  Jeremiah  Kvarts,  Esq.,  Dr.  Leonard 
Woods,  and  Dr.  Elias  Cornelius,  were  admirable 
specimens  of  biography.  In  lNf>2  his  Memoir  was 
published,  in  two  duodecimo  volumes,  by  his  son, 
Rev.  Samuel  M.  Worcester,  D.)>. 

Dr.  Worcester  was  distinguished  by  the  vast 
amount  of  labor  which  he  performed  in  con- 
nection with  the  foreign  missionary  enterprise. 
Either  he  or  Dr.  Samuel  Spring,  or  both  together, 
originated  the  idea  of  forming  the  American 
Board  of  Commissioners  lor  Foreign  Missions. 
The  detailed  plan  of  the  board  was  doubtless 
formed  mainly  by  Dr.  Worcester.  He  wrote  the 
first  ten,  which  are  in  some  respects  the  most 
important,  Annual  Reports  of  this  society. 

As  an  author  he  was  noted  for  his  logical  acu- 
men, and  vigorous,  pointed  style.  Twenty-seven 
of  his  sermons  were  published  during  his  life, 
and  a  volume  of  additional  sermons  after  his 
death.  Besides  his  sermons,  he  published  nine 
pamphlets,  some  of  them  controversial ;  three  of 
them  being  his  remarkable  Letters  to  Rev.  Dr. 
William  E.  Channing.  lie  edited  two  Hymn- 
Books, —  one  in  1*14,  entitled  Christian  Psalmody ; 
another  in  181*.  entitled  Walls's  Entire  and  Select 
Hymns.  The  latter  has  been  much  celebrated. 
He  published  many  articles  in  the  periodicals  of 
his  day.  For  five  years  he  was  editor-in-chief  of 
the  Massachusetts  Missionary  Magazine,  which  was 
afterward  united  with  the  Pauoplist.  and  still  later 
with  the  Missionary  Herald,  the  present  organ 
of  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for 
Foreign  Missions.  EDWARDS  A.  park. 

WORDSWORTH,  Christopher,  D.D.,  youngest 
brother  of  the  poet ;  b.  at  Cockermouth,  Cumber- 
land, June  9,  1774  ;  d.  at  Buxted,  Sussex,  Feb.  2, 
1646.  He  was  graduated  at  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  of  which  he  was  elected  fellow,  1798 ; 
entered  into  holy  orders,  and,  after  holding  vari- 
ous preferments,  was  master  of  Trinity  College 
from  1820  till  1841.  He  then  retired  to  his 
rectory  of  Buxted-with-Uckfield,  which  he  had 
held  since  1820.  He  is  best  remembered  for  his 
Ecclesiastical  Biography ,  or,  Ikes  of  eminent  men 
connected  with  the  history  of  religion  in  England 
from  the  commencement  of  the  Reformation  to  the 
Resolution  (London,  1810,  0  vols.';  4th  ed.,  1803, 
4  vols.),  and  for  his  writings  in  defence  of  King 
Charles's  claim  to  be  the  author  of  Eilon  Basdike. 

WORKS,  GOOD.  The  sharp  distinction  which 
Paul  made  between  law  and  gospel,  between  jus- 
tification by  faith  and  justification  by  good  works, 
naturally  lost  its  prominence  in  Christian  teach- 
ing with  the  overthrow  of  Paganism.  From  her 
own  experience,  and  that  a  dearly-paid-for  ex- 
perience too,  the  ancient  church  bad  gained  the 
double  conviction,  that  nothing  but  faith  is  able 
to  keep  man  in  true  communion  with  Christ,  and 
that  a  faith  which  does  so  necessarily  must  pro- 
duce a  thorough  regeneration  of  practical  life. 
The  relation,  however,  between  faith  and  good 
works,  and  between  them  and  salvation,  had  not 
yet  been  made  the  subject  of  critical  reflection ; 
and  was  theologically  so  loosely  fixed,  that  the 
older  Fathers  could  content  themselves  with  pla- 
cing faith  and  works  mechanically  beside  each 
other  as  equally  necessary  to  salvation ;  sometimes 
emphasizing  the  former,  but  sometimes  also  em- 
phasizing the  latter. 

Meanwhile,  Gnosticism  arose,  with  its  dispar- 


agement of  the  Old  Testament,  and  its  inclination 
towards  an  antinomistic  libertinism.  It  became 
necessary  for  the  church  to  place  the  inherent 
connection  between  the  Old  and  the  New  Testa- 
ment in  the  right  light;  but  in  so  doing  she 
happened  to  adopt  a  little  more  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament type  than  was  good,  and  in  course  of 
time  the  gospel  itself  became  a  nova  lex.  The 
more  perfectly  Christianity  was  developed  as  a 
social  and  political  institution,  the  more  fre- 
quently an  external  legality  took  the  place  of 
that  faith  which  regenerates  man  from  within: 
the  more  firmly  the  church  established  herself 
as  the  representative  of  God  and  Christ  on  earth, 
the  more  easily  observance  of  merely  ecclesias- 
tical ordinances,  rites,  and  penances,  was  mis- 
taken for  works  of  true  moral  worth.  At  last 
faith  itself  became,  in  the  form  of  obedience  to 
the  church,  a  meritorious  and  obligatory  work. 
But  a  faith,  which,  according  to  the  definition  of 
the  schoolmen,  simply  consisted  in  assent  to  the 
dogmas  of  the  church  (fdes  informis)  could  not 
be  vindicated  as  the  alone  sufficient  power  of 
salvation.  On  the  contrary,  it  became  necessary 
to  define  the  faith  which  proves  itself  in  works 
(fdes  caritale  formata)  as  the  true  condition  of 
salvation;  and  the  distinction  which  was  made 
between  prceceptis  and  consiliis  evangelicis  finally 
brought  forth  the  delusion  of  a  surplus  of  good 
works,  —  opera  supererogationis. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Roman-Catholic  Church 
concerning  the  insufficiency  of  faith  to  salvation, 
and  the  necessity  of  good  works,  was  the  point  at 
which  the  Reformers  aimed  their  arrows ;  and  they 
hit.  The  strength  of  the  truth,  the  clear  words  of 
Scripture,  and  the  irrefragable  testimony  of  thou- 
sands of  people,  —  to  whom  their  faith  was  their 
sole  hope,  but  also  their  sure  confidence,  —  finally 
gained  the  victory ;  and  the  words  of  Paul, 
"  Therefore  we  conclude  that  a  man  is  justified 
by  faith  without  the  deeds  of  the  law,"  became 
the  banner  around  which  the  evangelical  churches 
rallied  their  forces.  Afterwards  Leibnitz  and 
after  him  several  recent  theologians  have  charac- 
terized the  controversy  between  the  Roman- 
Catholic  and  the  evangelical  churches,  concerning 
the  relation  between  faith  and  works,  as  a  mere 
play  of  words.  But  that  is  certainly  a  mistake. 
It  is  true  that  both  parties  agree  in  the  necessity 
of  good  works;  and  the  meaningless  exaggera- 
tion of  the  principle  of  the  Reformation  which 
appeared  in  the  Majoristic  controversy,  that 
good  works  are  detrimental  to  salvation,  found 
its  due  rebuke  in  the  Formula  Concordia:.  But 
they  differ  widely  in  their  conceptions  of  justifi- 
cation and  good  works.  As  above  mentioned, 
Roman-Catholic  theology  transforms  the  practi- 
cal realization  of  an  inner,  ethical  ideal  into  a 
mere  submission  to  the  ordinances  of  the  church; 
and  it  is  led  to  do  so  by  confounding  justification 
and  sanctifieation,  between  which  Protestant  the- 
ology makes  a  definite  distinction.  In  Protestant 
theology,  justification  means  the  forgiveness  of 
sin  by  the  grace  of  God  for  the  sake  of  Christ ; 
but  in  Roman-Catholic  theology  it  means  some- 
thing more,  —  a  juslitia  inf'usa;  that  is,  sanctifi- 
eation. J-  H-  FRANZ  BEYER. 

WORLD.  In  itself  the  idea  of  the  world  has 
no  religious  character.  Nevertheless,  as  the  world 
is  the  object  of  the  divine  will  and  the  theatre  of 
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human  activity,  the  idea  which  man  forms  of  it 
exercises  a  powerful  influence  on  all  his  funda- 
mental religious  ideas,— those  of  God  and  man, 
of  revelation  and  salvation,  etc.  AVe  give  below 
a  few  remarks  illustrative  of  this  idea  as  it  oc- 
curs in  the  Bible. 

The  Old  Testament  has  no  particular  word  cor- 
responding to  our  universe.  When  the  Hebrews 
wanted  to  express  that  idea,  they  used  the  phrase 
"heaven  and  earth."  Heaven  again  they  consid- 
ered from  ii  double  point  of  view,  —  as  connected 
with  the  earth,  and  forming  part  of  a  grand  total- 
ity, and  as  the  abode  of  God  in  contradistinction 
to  the  earth  as  the  abode  of  man.  Considered 
from  the  first  point  of  view,  heaven  appears  to  be 
very  closely  connected  with  the  earth.  It  is,  in- 
deed, a  geogony,  and  not  a  cosmogony,  which  is 
given  in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis;  and  every 
thing  which  is  said  of  the  firmanent  serves  simply 
to  image  forth  and  explain  its  immediate  appari- 
tion. It  must  be  firmly  secured  on  pillars  in  order 
not  to  fall  down  (Job  xxvi.  11;  2  Sam.  xx.  S); 
gates  lead  into  it  (Gen.  xxviii.  17)  ;  the  stars  are 
fixed  to  its  vault  (Gen.  i.  14)  ;  light  and  rain  and 
lightning  break  through  it  (Job  xxxviii.  24  sqq.). 
From  this  view  of  heaven  to  that  as  the  abode  of 
God,  the  transition  is  made  through  the  observa- 
tion that  the  great  stars  rule  the  earth  (Gen.  i.  16). 
The  recognition  of  fixed  seasons,  of  an  established 
order,  etc.,  shows  that  the  Hebrews  had  a  feeling 
of  the  existence  of  natural  laws  ;  but  neither  they 
nor  any  other  Shemites  ever  firmly  grasped  that 
idea.  Natural  laws  are  to  them  the  "ordinances 
of  heaven "  (Job  xxxviii.  33 ;  Ps.  civ.  19)  ;  and 
the  ordinances  of  heaven  shall  forever  be  a  secret 
to  man,  because  the  exact  knowledge  of  them  is 
a  privilege  of  the  Divine  Wisdom.  Between  the 
action  of  the  forces  of  nature  and  the  highest 
Cause  the  Hebrews  established  a  direct  connec- 
tion, in  which  the  heavenly  bodies  played  only  a 
subordinate  part  as  mediators ;  and  this  concep- 
tion prevented  them  from  developing  a  natural 
science,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word.  They 
never  reached  the  Greek  idea  of  a  uinfiur^  —  a  world 
with  an  inherent,  informing  order,  which  man  can 
learn  to  know,  though  only  gradually  and  approxi- 
mately. On  the  other  hand,  they  escaped  the 
idea  of  a  fate  which  might  prove  a  barrier  even  to 
the  will  of  God;  and  they  were  never  entangled 
in  that  dread  intellectual  conflict  between  the 
order  of  nature  and  Divine  Providence,  which, 
from  the  ancient  philosophy,  crept  into  modern 
thought,  and  found  expression  in  the  deism 
of  the  last  and  the  pantheism  of  the  present  cen- 
tury. 

In  accordance  with  its  immediate  appearance, 
the  Hebrews  generally  describe  the  earth  as  a 
circle  (Tsa.  xl."  22 ;  Job  xxii.  11)  resting  on  the 
mighty  floods  of  the  ocean  (Ps.  xxiv.  2,  lxxv.  3j. 
Often,  however,  they  also  speak  of  the  four  cor- 
ners, or  ends,  or  wings,  of  the  earth,  taking  the 
image  from  a  square  mantle  (Isa.  xi.  12;  Job 
xxxviii.  13).  In  determining  the  four  sides  of 
the  earth,  they,  like  the  Greeks,  and,  indeed,  like 
most  other  people,  began  by  facing  east,  and 
placing  north  to  the  left,  south  to  the  right. 
Towards  the  north  was  the  sombre  region  :  the 
highest  mountains  were  there,  especially  the  holy 
mountain,  the  mount  of  the  congregations  (Isa. 
xiv.  13):  the  cherub,  indicating  the  "divine  pres- 


ence, stood  there  (Ezek.  xxviii.  14).  As  a  rule 
Jehovah .  came  from  the  north  (Ps.  xlviii.  3  ; 
Ezek.  i.  4)  ;  and  there  were  the  beginnings  of  the 
human  race,  the  first  time  at  Eden,  the  second 
time  at  Ararat.  Below  the  earth  was  S/ieol,  the 
abode  of  the  dead  (see  art.  Hades).  This  must 
not  be  understood,  however,  as  if  in  the  above 
passages,  and  in  others  of  similar  import,  the 
sacred  writers  ever  proposed  to  give  a  lesson  in 
geography,  or  geology,  or  any  other  department 
of  science.  On  the  contrary,  the  freedom  and 
manifoldness  of  the  similes  employed  give  irref- 
ragable evidence  that  this  whole  group  of  ideas 
were  never  treated  as  articles  of  faith.  They  can 
even  not  be  considered  as  fixed  popular  opinions. 
They  were  simply  poetical  objects,  with  which 
the  imagination  was  at  liberty  to  play,  in  order 
to  produce  a  more  striking  and  impressive  repre- 
sentation of  the  grandeur,  wisdom,  and  goodness 
of  God.  To  the  Hebrew,  man  was  the  only  being 
on  earth  of  absolute  interest :  the  dead  and  dumb 
sphere  lay  far  below  him,  and  was  simply  his 
dominion' (Gen.  i.  28).  To  the  Hebrew,  the  hu- 
man world  was  the  real  world ;  and  the  unity  of 
that  world,  that  is,  the  unity  of  the  human  race 
and  of  its  relation  to  God,  the  Creator  and  the 
Judge,  was  an  idea  which  arose  with  the  religion 
of  Jehovah,  culminated  in  the  great  prophet,  and 
never  died  completely  out,  though  it  was  reduced 
into  a  mere  caricature  of  itself  by  the  particular- 
ism and  pride  of  the  Pharisees.  See,  concerning 
the  Old-Testament  view  of  the  world  in  general, 
C.  von  Lengekkk  :  Kenaan,  1824;  H.  Konig  : 
Die  Tlwologie  der  Psalmen,  1857. 

In  the  New  Testament  the  idea  of  the  world  as 
the  human  world  received  a  powerful  develop- 
ment by  being  placed  in  opposition  to  the  idea 
of  a  divine  world,  —  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  It 
then  came  to  mean  the  history  of  the  human  race 
so  far  as  that  history  lies  outside  of  the  influence 
of  Christ,  and  grows  up  the  mere  product  of  the 
forces  and  spirit  of  nature.  Darkness,  that  is, 
blindness,  is  the  chief  characteristic  of  the  world 
in  this  sense  of  the  word  ;  for  by  its  own  strength 
the  world  is  utterly  unable  to  grasp  the  truth,  and 
see  God  (John  iii.  27,  31;  xvii.  25).  But  by 
itself  the  darkness  is  not  sin  or  guilt;  for  it  is 
simply  the  inherent  nature  of  the  world,  and  not 
an  effect  of  the  fall  of  the  human  race  and  of 
original  sin.  It  becomes  sin,  however,  and  leads 
to  guilt,  when  it  rises  into  a  denial  of  the  light ; 
and,  just  as  the  mere  love  of  light  develops  the 
faculty  of  acquiring  it,  so  the  hatred  of  light 
destroys  that  very  faculty,  etc.  A  comparison 
between  the  various  ideas  of  the  world  which 
have  been  developed  in  the  course  of  Christian 
civilization,  and  the  typical  idea  as  it  is  con- 
tained in  the  New  Testament,  would  be  a  most 
instructive  task,  but  is  beyond  the  compass  of  this 
article.  One  of  the  principal  points  of  such  an 
investigation  would  be  the  idea  of  Augustine. 
It  exercised  great  influence  on  the  Reformers, 
more  especially  on  those  of  the  Calvinist  type; 
and  the  preponderance  of  this  influence  explains 
why,  during  the  whole  course  of  its  history,  Cal- 
vinism has  preferred  to  form  congregations  in  the 
midst  of  the  world,  instead  of  attempting  com- 
pletely to  overcome  the  world.  In  the  Lutheran 
Church  the  idea  of  the  world  had  for  a  long  time 
only  theoretical  interest :  confidence  in  the  power 
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of  their  baptism  and  the  purity  of  their  doctrine 
made  out  of  the  world  something  vague  to  the  eyes 
of  the  Lutherans, — something  entirely  outside 
of  the  pale  of  their  u\vn  church.  It  was  Spener 
and  the  Pietists  who  first,  by  applying  regenera- 
tion and  sanetification  as  the  (rue  tests  of  any 
realization  of  Christianity  in  individual  life,  made 
the  idea  of  the  world  of  practical  importance 
also  in  the  Lutheran  Church.  [1'.  Im'ujktkk  : 
Ueberetlti.iclic  «.  iisthetische  WcIUiiikc/kihiuh/,  Halle 
18S2.]  I..  D1KSTKL. 

WORMS,  one  of  the  oldest  towns  of  Germany, 
situated  on  the  Rhine,  with  about  fifteen  thou- 
sand inhabitants ;  played  on  four  different  occa- 
sions a  very  prominent  part  in  the  history  of  the 
Reformation,  as  once  previously  in  the  religious 
hi.-tory  of  (iermany. 

1.  The  first  of  these  occasions  was  on  Sept.  IM, 
1 1  -- ,  when  the  terms  of  the  Com-orhat  were  read 
before  a  vast  multitude  assembled  in  a  meadow 
near  the  city.  This  Concordat  ended  the  contest 
between  emperor  and  pope,  which  had  been 
going  on  for  fifty  years.  According  to  it,  the 
emperor,  on  his  part,  gave  up  all  investiture  by 
ring  and  staff;  allowed  free  election  and  conse- 
cration to  all  churches,  according  to  ecclesiastical 
law.  The  pope,  on  his  part,  conceded  that  the 
election  of  German  bishops  and  abbots  should 
take  place  in  the  presence  of  the  emperor,  but 
without  simony  or  violence ;  that,  in  case  an  elec- 
tion was  disputed,  the  emperor,  on  the  -advice  of 
the  archbishop  and  bishops,  should  take  the  side 
of  the  right  party.  The  bishop  elect  should  re- 
ceive the  temporalities  of  his  see  by  the  imperial 
sceptre,  and  obliged  himself  to  perform  the  ac- 
companying duties.  In  other  parts  of  the  empire, 
the  bishop,  six  months  after  consecration,  should 
receive  his  temporalities  in  like  manner,  on  the 
same  conditions,  but  without  any  payment.  The 
Concordat  was  ratified  by  the  first  Lateran  Coun- 
cil, March,  1123.  For  a  further  account  of  it,  see 
Hase  :  Kirchenrjeschichte,  10th  ed.,  Leipzig,  1877, 
pp.  221-225;  Robertson:  History  Ch.  Church, 
London,  1850,  pp.  695-697;  II.  Witte  :  For- 
schungen  zur  Cesc/itc/ite  d.  Wormser  Concordats, 
Gottingen,  1877;  E.  ISernheim:  Zur  Ceschichte 
d.  Wormser  Concordats,  Gottingen,  1878. 

2.  The  Diet  of  Worms,  1521,  before  which 
Luther  was  summoned  to  appear,  closed  the  first 
period  of  the  Reformation,  showing  to  the  world 
that  the  movement  started  by  Luther  was  some- 
thing greater,  and  likely  to  take  quite  another 
turn,  than  that  started  by  IIus.  Luther  arrived 
Tuesday,  April  10,  in  the  forenoon,  and  was 
lodged  in  the  house  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John. 
Great  excitement  prevailed  in  the  city  :  thousands 
of  people  thronged  the  streets  through  which  he 
passed.  The  next  day  (Wednesday,  April  17),  at 
six  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  he  appeared  before 
the  diet,  assembled  in  the  episcopal  palace,  where 
the  emperor  and  King  Ferdinand  staid.  Johann 
Eck,  a  brother  of  the  disputant  of  Leipzig  fame, 
and  official  to  the  Bishop  of  Worms,  addressed  him 
in  the  name  of  the  emperor,  and  demanded  that  he 
should  recant.  Luther  answered  by  asking  time 
to  consider,  and  a  respite  of  twenty-four  hours 
was  granted  him.  The  impression  he  made  was 
not  so  very  favorable.  The  emperor  wondered 
that  "that  man  should  have  written  those  books;" 
and,  with  a  fling  at  the  uncourtly  manners  of  the 


monk,  he  added,  "  He  shall  never  make  me  a  here- 
tic." Thursday,  April  18,  at  six  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  he  again  appeared  before  the  diet;  and, 
the  demand  of  recantation  having  been  repeated, 
he  answered  with  .„  Latin  speech,  which  has  been 
preserved  in  his  own  draught.  It  is  short,  and 
clothed  throughout  in  respectful  terms;  but  every 
sentence  is  stamped  with  that  decision  which  char- 
acterizes the  action  of  natural  forces,  and  which, 
when  met  with  in  human  life,  almost  inspires 
with  horror.  And  it  was  well  delivered:  in  every 
corner  of  the  hall  it  was  heard  that  not  one  word 
would  be  retracted.  A  short  dispute  followed 
between  Luther  and  Eck,  ending  with  the  famous 
words  by  Luther,  "  Here  I  stand.  I  can  do  no 
otherwise.  So  help  me  God  I  Amen!"  The  em- 
peror left  in  a  rage.  It  had  become  quite  dark 
in  the  hall;  and  the  Spaniards  filled  the  room  with 
their  hisses  and  yells,  while  outside  in  the  streets 
the  crowd  growled  and  threatened.  When  Luther 
passed  by  the  seat  of  Duke  Erick  of  Brunswick, 
an  inveterate  Romanist,  the  duke  saw  that  the 
man  was  exhausted  almost  to  fainting,  and  hand- 
ed him  his  big  silver  mug  with  Eimbecker  beer. 
When  he  came  home  to  his  lodgings,  he  threw  up 
his  arms,  and  cried  out  with  joy,  "Now  I  am 
through."  Some  further  negotiations  with  a  com- 
mittee took  place,  though  without  any  result. 
April  28,  Luther  left  Worms.  See  J.  Kostlin  : 
Martin  Luther,  Elberfeld,  1875.  On  June  2;"), 
1868,  a  colossal  monument  of  Luther,  with  figures 
of  the  principal  Reformers  and  of  the  cities  of 
Spire,  Magdeburg,  and  Augsburg,  was  unveiled 
in  Worms. 

3,  4.  Later  on,  two  Colloquies  took  place  in 
Worms,  between  Protestant  and  Roman-Catholic 
theologians,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  about  a 
reconciliation  between  the  two  parties  without 
having  recourse  to  armed  force.  The  first,  Janu- 
ary, 1 54 1 ,  was  presided  over  by  Cardinal  ( i  ranvella. 
On  the  Protestant  side  were  present  Melanchthon, 
Calvin,  Cruciger,  Grynams,  Mcnius,  etc.  ;  on  the 
Roman-Catholic,  Cochkeus,  Eck,  Nausea,  etc. 
Though,  no  doubt,  both  parties  met  with  the  sin- 
cere intention  of  doing  their  utmost  in  order  to 
avoid  war,  it  soon  became  evident  that  no  com- 
promise was  possible  unless  some  very  strong 
influence  from  without  could  be  brought  to  bear 
on  the  negotiations ;  and  by  an  imperial  decree 
of  Jan.  18,  1541,  the  assembly  was  transferred  to 
Ratisbon,  where  the  diet  was  about  to  meet.  The 
second  colloquy,  the  so-called  "  Consultation  of 
Worms,"  took  place  in  1557  under  the  presidency 
of  Julius  von  Pflug,  Bishop  of  IS'aumburg;  but, 
beside  Melanchthon,  the  president  was  probably 
the  only  one  present  who  took  a  real  interest  in 
the  union.  The  Protestants  were  represented  by 
Melanchthon,  Prenz,  Mbrlin,  Schnepf,  etc. ;  the 
Roman  Catholics,  by  Sidonius,  Bishop  of  Merse- 
burg,  Canisius,  Staphylus,  Wizelius,  etc.  It  seems 
to  have  been  the  object  of  the  Roman  Catholics 
to  break  np  the  compact  unity  of  the  Protestant 
party;  and,  if  so,  they  succeeded.  In  the  sixth 
sitting,  Sidonius  demanded  a  formal  declaration, 
whether  the  whole  Protestant  Church  accepted 
the  Calvinist  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  the 
Osiandrian  doctrine  of  justification,  the  Flacian 
doctrine  de  seroo  arbitrio,  etc. ;  and  immediately 
the  internal  discord  of  the  Protestant  party  broke 
out  in  full  blaze.     The  assembly  finally  dispersed 
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without  having  arrived  at  any  definite  result. 
The  acts  of  these  two  colloquies  are  found  m 
Corpus  Reformatorum,  vols,  iii.,  iv.,  and  ix.  See 
also  Salig  :  Historie  der  auysburgisclien  Confes- 
sion, vol.  iii. 

WORSHIP.  The  earliest  account  we  have  of 
Christian  worship  after  the  close  of  the  canon  is 
from  a  Pagan  source.  When  Pliny  the  Younger 
entered  upon  his  proconsulship  of  Bithynia  in 
Asia  Minor,  about  A.D.  110,  he  found  the  number 
of  Christians  already  so  great,  and  the  heathen 
worship  so  seriously  undermined,  that  he  was 
obliged  by  the  popular  clamor  to  exert  himself 
against  the  new  religion.  Even  under  the  cruel 
application  of  the  torture,  he  could  find  out 
nothing  worse  than  that  the  Christians  were  ac- 
customed to  meet  together  on  a  set  day,  before 
dawn,  and  sing  responsive  hymns  to  Christ  as 
their  God,  and  to  pledge  themselves  in  a  sacra- 
ment to  abstain  from  every  form  of  evil,  to  com- 
mit no  theft,  rapine,  or  adultery,  to  falsify  no 
word,  and  betray  no  trust.  At  a  later  period  in 
the  day  they  met  together  again,  and  joined  in  a 
harmless  supper  (Pliny  to  Trajan,  Let.  95).  Xo 
higher  testimony  could  be  desired  to  the  purity 
of  the  Christian  life  and  worship.  The  next 
account  is  from  a  Christian  source,  and,  as  might 
be  expected,  somewhat  more  particular.  Justin 
Martyr,  in  his  first  Apology,  says,  that  on  the  day 
called  Sunday,  all  the  Christians  of  a  neighbor- 
hood meet  together  in  one  place,  and  listen  to 
the  reading  of  the  Gospels  and  the  Prophets. 
The  presiding  bishop  preaches  a  sermon,  exhort- 
ing them  to  holy  living.  All  stand  up,  and  pray. 
Bread  is  then  brought  in,  with  wine  and  water, 
the  sacramental  wine  being  invariably  diluted. 
After  further  prayers,  to  which  the  people  respond 
with  audible  "  Aniens,''  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ  are  distributed.  Portions  are  sent  to  the 
sick,  and  a  collection  is  taken  for  the  poor.  Justin 
adds,  "  Sunday  is  the  day  on  which  we  all  meet 
together ;  because  it  is  the  first  creative  day,  on 
which  God  called  forth  the  light  out  of  darkness, 
and  on  which  also  Jesus  Christ  our  .Saviour  rose 
from  the  dead."  The  first  important  change  in 
public  worship  to  be  noticed  after  this  is  the 
division  of  the  service  into  two  parts,  —  the  ser- 
vice (inissti)  of  the  catechumens,  which  was  open 
to  all,  and  consisted  of  prayer,  reading,  and 
preaching  ;  and  the  service  for  church-members 
(iitlssa  fidelium).  The  central  part  of  this  was  the 
Lord's  Supper,  which  was  celebrated  as  i  Chris- 
tian mystery.  More  and  more  the  "  Eucharist " 
came  to  be  the  grand  feature  in  Christian  worship, 
about  which  all  the  other  parts  were  grouped. 
A  regular  order  was  formed  for  its  administra- 
tion, which  eventually  grew  into  the  liturgies  of 
Basil  and  Chrysostom,  and  the  Latin  Sacramen- 
taries  of  Gelasius,  Leo,  and  Gregory.  It  was  not 
till  the  period  of  long  tranquillity  that  both  pre- 
ceded and  followed  the  Decian  persecution,  that 
the  Christian  house  of  worship  ventured  to  con- 
front the  heathen  temple.  During  the  last  half 
of  the  century  many  churches  were  reared  in 
KS'ypt,  Syria,  Asia  Minor,  Italy,  Gaul,  and  Britain. 
The  signal  for  the  last  great  storm  that  was  to 
break  on  the  Christian  party  was  given  by  tearing 
down  what  Eusebius  calls  a  "great  and  splendid 
church"  that  had  boldly  reared  itself  in  full  view 
of  the  imperial  palace  at  Nicomedia. 


The  preaching  of  the  gospel  continued  to  be 
an  essential  part  of  all  Christian  worship ;  often 
brief,  simple,  and  expository,  sometimes  elabor' 
ate  and  rhetorical.  The  great  bishops  both  of 
the  East  and  the  West  have  left  us  illustrious 
proofs  of  their  homiletical  eloquence.  These 
have  been  preserved  to  us,  partly  through  the 
care  with  which  they  were  written  out  by  their 
authors,  and  partly  by  the  labors  of  shorthand 
writers  who  took  them  down  as  they  fell  from 
the  lips  of  the  speakers.  As  compared  with  the 
best  modern  sermons,  they  are  defective  in  the 
critical  analysis  of  the  text,  in  sobriety  of  inter- 
pretation, breadth  of  discussion,  and  cogency  of 
practical  application.  By  the  side  of  the  efforts 
of  Bourdaloue,  Saurin,  Krummacher,  Robert  Hall, 
Spurgeon,  or  the  best  preachers  of  America,  they 
are  signally  inferior. 

In  accordance  with  apostolic  precept,  the  dis- 
ciples spake  to  each  other  in  psalms  and  hymns 
and  spiritual  songs.  A  body  of  devout  lyrical 
poetry  began  to  be  formed,  —  the  work  of  Clement, 
Gregory  Xazianzen,  Ambrose,  Hilary,  and  others, 
—  which,  during  the  middle  and  Reformation 
ages,  was  swelled  to  an  immense  volume  by  the 
contributions  of  many  Christian  poets.  The 
church-singing  was  at  first  only  a  sort  of  mo- 
notonous (hypophonic)  cantilation,  in  which  all 
took  part.  This  was  improved  into  elaborate 
choral  singing,  which,  like  that  of  Milan,  became, 
in  the  judgment  of  Augustine  at  least,  too  arti- 
ficial and  dramatic.  The  effect  of  this  change 
was  to  exclude  the  people  from  taking  part  in 
the  service.  Congregational  singing  perished. 
Church  music  in  all  lioman  and  in  many  Prot- 
estant churches  exhibits  the  furthest  possible 
departure  from  the  apostolic  and  primitive  con- 
ception of  that  office. 

During  the  darker  part  of  the  middle  ages,  or 
from  the  eighth  to  the  twelfth  centuries,  there 
was  little  if  any  thing  that  can  be  regarded  as 
the  preaching  of  the  gospel.  The  great  cathe- 
drals that  were  built  after  the  end  of  the  Crusades 
were  unadapted  to  that  purpose.  They  were 
suited  only  to  a  dramatic  show  of  worship,  with 
altars,  pictures,  processions,  and  other  features 
appealing  to  the  spirit  of  ignorant,  popular  devo- 
tion. The  liturgies,  however,  were  greatly  im- 
proved ;  and  noble  hymns  were  composed,  which 
still  serve  to  express  the  deepest  sentiments  of 
the  Christian  heart.  With  the  opening  of  the 
Reformation  the  function  of  preaching,  which 
had  begun,  indeed,  during  the  preceding  century, 
to  recover  from  its  long  neglect,  re-asserted  its 
divine  right,  and  again  made  a  prominent  part 
of  public  worship.  Luther,  Calvin,  Knox,  all  the 
great  Reformers  and  their  disciples,  preached  in- 
defatigably.  The  devotional  element  gradually 
dropped  into  the  background,  and  the  sermon 
came  to  fill  nearly  the  entire  scheme  of  divine 
worship.  The  use  of  prescribed  forms  of  prayer 
became  characteristic  of  episcopally  constituted 
churches.  Instead  of  a  Liturgy,  the  English 
dissenters  and  the  entire  body  of  non-Episcopal 
churches  in  America  conducted  prayer  by  means 
of  the  extemporaneous  effusions  of  the  preacher. 
The  defects  to  which  this  method  is  liable  are 
pointed  out  in  the  Presbyterian  Directory  for 
Worship,  in  which  the  minister  is  charged  to 
"prepare  himself  carefully  for  the  right  conduct 
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of  public  prayer,  that  it  may  be  performed  with 
propriety  and  dignity,  as  well  as  to  the  profit  of 
those  who  join  in  it,  and  that  he  may  not  dis- 
grace that  important  service  l>y  mean,  irregular, 
or  extravagant  effusions."  Notwithstanding  this 
admonition,  the  Presbyterian  clergy  continued  to 
give  so  little  attention  to  this  part  of  their  duty, 
that,  about  the  close  of  the  first  quarter  of  the 
century,  the  venerable  Pr.  Miller  of  Princeton, 
one  of  the  recognized  leaders  of  that  church, 
pointed  out  no  less  than  eighteen  separate  faults 
into  which  they  were  accustomed  to  fall.  This 
invariable  tendency  has  led,  from  about  the  time 
of  the  publication  of  Dr.  Miller's  treatise,  to  a 
re-action  in  favor  of  the  primitive  mode  of  wor- 
ship, by  means  of  a  partial  Liturgy;  and  various 
works  designed  to  encourage  and  assist  that 
movement  have  been  laid  before  the  church. 
No  marked  change,  however,  in  the  forms  of 
worship  ha>  yet  been  effected.  Among  the  Scot- 
tish Presbyterians,  a  large  and  active  society,  em- 
bracing many  distinguished  members,  lay  and 
clerical,  has  devoted  itself  to  the  improvement  of 
public  worship,  and  lias  published  several  excel- 
lent liturgical  works  for  that  purpose.  Their 
Euchologion,  or  Book  of  Common  Order,  has  passed 
through  four  editions,  and  an  improved  fifth  edi- 
tion is  about  being  issued  (1*83). 

In  the  Roman-Catholic  Church  in  America  a 
marked  change  for  the  better  in  respect  to  public 
worship  is  to  be  noticed.  Brought  into  imme- 
diate competition  with  a  powerful  and  vigorous 
Protestantism,  the  Roman  Church  has  been  ob- 
liged to  borrow  something  of  its  methods  in  self- 
defence.  Its  churches  are  mostly  large,  but  not 
too  large  for  the  purposes  of  preaching ;  and  the 
pews  are  often  upholstered,  and  rented  perma- 
nently by  the  same  families.  A  sermon  always 
makes  a  part  of  the  service.  The  children  are 
gathered  into  Sunday  schools,  in  which  the  Cate- 
chism is  taught,  and  hymns  are  sung  to  the 
popular  tunes  familiar  to  Protestant  children. 

In  the  department  of  hymnology  a  great  de- 
velopment of  activity  has  taken  place,  both  in 
Europe  and  America,  during  the  last  half-cen- 
tury. Many  new  hymn  and  tune  books  have 
appeared,  mostly  worthy  of  high  commendation, 
including  from  one  thousand  to  fifteen  hundred 
hymns  each.  A  serious  fault  with  some  of  them 
is  the  unauthorized  "  tinkering  "  of  old  and  fa- 
miliar hymns,  at  the  discretion  of  the  individual 
editor.  The  intrusion  of  modern  "  sentimental  " 
hymns  is  another  fault.  The  conference  of  Eise- 
nach (1853)  went  to  the  opposite  extreme,  and 
adopted  the  principle  of  accepting  no  hymn  of  a 
later  date  than  1700.  Many  hymns  are  also  ob- 
jectionable as  being  too  exclusively  didactic.  A 
hymn  may  properly  include  doctrine,  reproof,  or 
warning ;  but  the  great  function  of  sacred  song  is 
the  utterance  of  the  devout  emotions  in  praise  to 
God  :  preaching  hymns,  in  which  the  whole  object, 
apparently,  is  to  rouse  and  terrify  the  sinner,  are 
illegitimate.  The  German  collections  are  gener- 
ally free  from  these  faults.  On  the  whole,  the 
modern  church  worship  must  be  regarded  as 
more  ornate  and  didactic,  appealing  more  both 
to  the  intellect  and  the  taste,  than  that  of  the 
earlier  ages,  and  as  having  something  the  same 
relation  to  it  that  modern  confessions  have  to 
the  Apostles'  Creed,  or  a  finely  constructed  and 


furnished  modern  church  to  the  bare  basilica  of 
the  Nicene  period.  See  Homiletics,  Hymnol- 
ogy, Liturgy,  Pkayeu-Book,  and  the  literature 
there  given.  samuel  miles  iiopkixs. 

WOTTON,  Sir  Henry,  a  traveller,  diplomatist, 
scholar,'  and  poet;  b.  at  Boughton,  Malherbe, 
Kent,  March  30,  1568;  d.  at  Eton,  December,  1639; 
was  educated  at  Winchester  and  Oxford;  lived 
mostly  abroad  ;  was  for  a  time  secretary  to  the 
Earl  of  Kssex  ;  knighted  by  James  I.  soon  after 
his  accession;  three  times  minister  to  Venice, 
and  in  the  intervals  to  Germany,  the  Netherlands, 
etc.  ;  provost  of  Eton,  1025.  His  tracts,  letters, 
etc.,  were  collected,  1651-72,  by  Izaak  Walton, 
as  licliquice  Watlaniana,  with  a  memoir.  Of  his 
few  poems,  several,  especially  How  happy  is  he 
born  or  taught,  have  a  place  among  our  sacred 
classics.  F.  M.  BIRD. 

WOTTON,  William,  D.D.,  English  divine;  b. 
at  Wrentham,  Suffolk,  Aug.  13,  1606;  d.  at 
Buxted,  Essex,  Feb.  13,  1726.  In  childhood  he 
showed  remarkable  precocity;  and  when  he  was 
twelve  years  and  a  half  old  he  was  skilled  in  He- 
brew, Chaldee,  Syriac,  Arabic,  Greek,  and  Latin, 
besides  in  logic,  philosophy,  geography,  and  the 
arts  and  sciences.  He  entered  Catherine  Hall, 
Cambridge,  in  1676;  was  passed  B.  A.,  January, 
167!) ;  M.A.,  1683;  and  was  elected  fellow  of  St. 
John's  College,  1680.  He  entered  holy  orders; 
in  1693  was  rector  of  Middleton  Keynes,  Buck- 
inghamshire ;  in  17o.j  prebendary  of  Salisbury. 
Among  his  learned  works  may  be  mentioned, 
lle/lections  upon  Ancient  and  Modern  Learning, 
London,  1694,  3d  ed.,  1700  (a  reply  to  Sir  "William 
Temple's  extravagant  eulogy  of  the  ancients)  ; 
Miscellaneous  Discourses  relating  to  the  Traditions 
and  Usages  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  in  our 
Blessed  Saviour  Jesus  Christ's  Time,  1718,  2  vols. 
(in  vol.  2  are  translations  of  the  Mishna's  Shah- 
bath  and  Eruvin,  two  books  on  the  sabbath). 

WRITING  AMONG  THE  HEBREWS.  The 
Hebrew  word  Kattab  denotes  originally,  to  "en- 
grave" in  stone  (Exod.  xxxi.  18,  xxxii.  15), 
metal  (Exod.  xxxix.  30;  Job  xix.  24;  Isa.  viii.  1; 
Hab.  ii.  2),  wood  (Num.  xvii.  3);  then  to  "write." 
The  discovery  and  first  use  of  the  art  of  writing 
is  certainly  at  least  as  old  as  the  times  of  Abra- 
ham, yet  in  the  patriarchal  age  we  meet  with  no 
absolutely  certain  traces  of  its  employment  by 
the  Hebrews.  But  undoubtedly  they  made  this 
art  their  own  during  their  stay  in  Egypt;  for 
here  already  we  find  Israelite  officers  who  derived 
their  name,  shotrim,  from  "writing."  All  the 
more  we  may  assume  that  Moses,  brought  up  as 
he  was  in  the  Egyptian  court,  and  instructed  in 
all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians  (Acts  vii.  22), 
not  only  was  acquainted  with  it,  but  was  so 
practised  in  it  that  he  could  set  down  in  writing 
the  laws  which  were  given  to  his  people,  and  so 
insure  them  against  that  disfiguration  which  is 
the  case  of  mere  oral  tradition.  Nay,  in  the  time 
of  Moses,  the  art  of  writing  is  presupposed,  and 
mentioned  as  being  already  known  and  in  com- 
mon use  among  the  people  (Exod.  xvii.  14,  xxiv. 
4  xxxiv.  27,  28;  Lev.  xix.  28;  Num.  v.  23,  xi. 
26,  xxxiii.  2  ;  Deut.  xvii.  17,  18,  xxxi.  9,  19,  22, 
24).  The  Shemitic  alphabet,  of  which  the  He- 
brew is  merely  a  branch,  was  not  invented  by 
the  Hebrews,  neither  was  it  invented  by  the 
Phoenicians.     It  was  certainly  invented  and  used 
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by  a  Shemitic  race,  because  it  is  adapted  to  the 
peculiarities  of  the  Shemitic  languages,  and  was 
developed  out  of  the  primitive  type  independently 
of  Egypt  in  Babylonia,  whence  the  Phoenicians 
not  if,  and  were  the  instruments  of  communicat- 
ing it  to  other  nations. 

The  Shemitic  primitive  alphabet  presents  itself 
in  a  threefold  stage  of  development,  while  it  was 
contributing  to  the  formation  of  the  present  He- 
brew character.  In  its  oldest  (iconographical) 
state  it  exists  in  Phoenician  monuments,  both 
stones  and  coins.  The  letters,  characterized 
generally  by  stiff,  straight  down-strokes,  without 
regularity  and  beauty,  were  used  among  the 
Samaritans,  and  on  coins  struck  under  the  Mac- 
cabsean  princes.  While  the  old  character  thus 
continued  without  much  change  among  the  Phoe- 
nicians and  Samaritans,  it  had  gradually  altered 
among  the  Aramaeans,  and  assumed  somewhat  of 
a  cursive,  or  tacky  graphical  form,  by  opening  the 
heads  or  tops  of  the  letters,  which  were  closed 
before,  so  that  they  presented  themselves  as  two 
projecting  points  or  ears,  and  by  breaking  the 
stiff  down-strokes,  which  were  either  upright,  or 
but  slightly  bent  into  horizontally  inclined  ones, 
to  serve  for  union  in  writing.  This  character 
appears  in  a  twofold  form  on  Aramaean  monu- 
ments. It  is  seen  as  an  older  and  more  simple 
one  on  the  Carpentras  stone,  where  it  still  inclines 
to  the  old  writing,  and  is  just  beginning  to  devi- 
ate from  it  by  opening  the  heads  of  the  letters. 
It  is  also  seen  as  a  younger  character,  in  inscrip- 
tions found  among  the  ruins  of  Palmyra,  depart- 
ing very  considerably  from  the  primitive  alphabet, 
by  the  open  heads  of  the  letters  and  by  the  hori- 
zontal strokes  of  union.  The  ancient  character 
also  underwent  a  similar  process  among  the  Jews. 
It  is  probable  that  the  influence  of  the  later 
Aramaean  character  (Palmyrene)  contributed  most 
to  this  effect,  until  the  present  Hebrew  writing, 
the  i'?"1^  3A3  [or  square  writing  (so  called  on 
account  of  its  angular  form)]  more  commonly, 
called  '"lli^N  3fD  [the  Assyrian  writing],  was 
formed.  To  give  the  characters  more  uniformity 
and  symmetry,  the  calligraphic  principle,  or  effort 
to  write  beautifully  and  ornamentally,  came  in 
use.  Letters  which  had  been  joined  together  it 
divides,  and  attaches  various  ornamental  flourishes 
to  them,  agreeably  to  current  taste. 

At  what  time  the  Hebrew  writing  thus  altered 
passed  from  the  Aramseans,  or  Syrians,  to  the 
Jews,  it  is  very  difficult  to  discover.  In  the  Tal- 
mud, Origen,  and  Jerome,  the  change  of  the  char- 
acters is  ascribed  to  Ezra,  who,  after  the  captivity, 
is  saiil  to  have  introduced  the  square  character 
for  the  old.  [Hence  it  is  called  the  Assyrian, 
meaning  the  Chaldcean  writing,  JVWK  3TD]. 
According  to  a  tradition  (Euseb.,  Chron.  ad  ann. 
■I rM)),  Ezra  is  said  to  have  invented  the  square 
writing,  that  the  Jews  might  not  become  mixed 
with  the  Samaritans.  This  square  writing  was 
also  called  the  "  holy,"  in  opposition  to  the  more 
ancient,  the  y;n  ana,  i.e.,  the  broken,  irregular 
one,  or  "lay  ana  [Hebrew  writing],  which  was 
now  regarded  as  the  "  profane,"  and  only  in  use 
among  the  Samaritans.  But  the  fact  that  this 
character  was  still  retained  for  a  considerable 
time,  and  on  account  of  its  antiquity  was  used  in 
the  Maccaba-an  coinage,  and  that  tlie  Samaritans 


may  have  accepted  it  along  with  the  Pentateuch, 
while,  out  of  hatred  to  the  Samaritans,  the  Jews 
may  then  have  preferred  the  running  hand,  and 
may  have  perfected  it  calligraphically  into  the 
square  character,  shows  that  the  square  writing 
must  have  been  introduced  later.  The  name 
'"11K/S  ana  cannot,  indeed,  be  held  absolutely  to 
determine  the  origin  and  home  of  the  square 
character,  since  the  meaning  of  the  word  n'"WN 
is  greatly  disputed.  Thus  rabbi  Jehudah  [sur- 
named  the  Holy]  explains  it,  "beatified,"  " sanc- 
tified."  The  same  is  to  be  said  of  the  explana- 
tions "rectilineal  writing"  (Michaelis,  Orient. 
Bill.  xxii.  p.  133)  and  "straight,  strong,  firm 
writing"  (Hupfeld).  Although  we  cannot  deter- 
mine with  precision  the  time  at  which  the  square 
character  was  perfected,  still  there  is  complete 
evidence  that  it  cannot  have  taken  place  so  late 
as  the  fourth  century  of  the  Christian  era  (as 
Kopp,  Bilder-Schriften  cler  Vorzeit,  ii.  97  sq.).  In 
the  New  Testament  (Matt.  v.  18)  we  find  that 
the  yod  is  referred  to  as  the  smallest  letter, 
which  suits  better  the  square  character.  The 
Talmud  and  Jerome  designate  those  letters  as 
similar,  and  exposed  to  change  by  mistake,  which 
can  only  refer  to  the  square  character.  [Comp. 
Pick,  art.  "  The  Old  Testament  in  the  Time  of 
the  Talmud,"  in  McClintock  and  Strong's  Cyclo- 
pedia, vol.  x.  p.  187.]  During  the  middle  ages 
we  find  another  kind  of  cursive  writing,  the  rab- 
binic, which  is  also  a  kind  of  square  writing. 

The  question  whether  the  Hebrew  system  of 
writing  was  merely  a  writing  of  consonants,  or 
not,  is  still  pending.  According  to  Hupfeld, 
there  were  from  the  beginning  three  vowel-signs 
for  the  vowels  a,  i,  and  u.  Of  these,  however, 
the  first,  the  ateph,  was  used  only  with  a  com- 
mencing sound,  and  in  a  concluding  sound  it  was 
not  written ;  but  every  consonant  was  sounded 
with  the  a.  Morover,  in  the  beginning,  the  a 
sound  was  very  greatly  predominant ;  and  only  as 
the  language  became  developed,  the  other  vowels 
became  more  frequent,  —  i  and  u,  also  e,  u,  ai,  and 
au.  Yet  the  writing  was  developed  less  rapidly 
than  the  pronunciation ;  and  thus  the  vowel- 
marks  '  and  1  were  not  applied  everywhere,  but 
only  in  ambiguous  forms.  In  the  later  books  of 
the  Old  Testament  we  find  a  manifest  progress 
in  the  written  symbols  for  the  vowels,  as  the  so- 
called  scriptiu  plena  comes  much  more  frequently 
into  use.  At  the  time  of  the  Alexandrian  version 
the  vocalization  had  not  attained  to  its  later  per- 
fection, and  therefore  in  many  cases  it  deviates 
from  that  which  is  now  adopted.  In  the  Tar- 
guins  it  meets  us  in  a  much  firmer  and  less  varia- 
ble form ;  and  by  the  time  of  the  Talmud  it  is 
thoroughly  fixed,  and  it  agrees  essentially  with 
the  later  vocalization  ;  though  it  exhibits  no  traces 
of  vowel-points  (Hupfeld  :  Studien  u.  Kritiken,  1830, 
p.  549  ;  Exerciiati.  JEthiop.  ^  3-5 ;  Hebrew  Gram- 
mar, §  11).  The  first  traces  of  diacritical  signs 
we  find  in  the  marlietono,  the  Samaritan  diacritical 
line,  and  which  is  also  found  on  Phoenician  in- 
scriptions. 

The  ancient  Hebrews,  like  the  ancients  gener- 
ally, had  neither  complete  separation  of  words,  nor 
complete  scriptio  cnntinua ;  but  they  divided  the 
sentences,  and,  for  the  most  part,  the  words  also, 
by  little  spaces,  whilst  closely  connected  words 
were  frequently  written  without  any  break.     But, 
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when  the  regular  square  character  was  introduced, 
the  separation  of  the  individual  words  by  little 
spaces  also  became  univeisal.  The  Shemitic 
with  the  exception  of  the  Ethiopic,  is  writ  ten 
from  right  to  left.  The  Hebrew  has  twenty-two 
letters,  which,  after  the  exile,  were  also  used  as 
numbers,  hi  the  old  Hebrew  writing,  abbrevia- 
tions were  also  used,  as  in  the  Plneuician. 

The  Writing- Material.  —  The  earliest  was  either 
wood,  metal,  or  stone.  According  to  Herodotus, 
the  skins  of  animals  were  the  most  ancient  male- 
rials  for  writing  books  in  Western  Asia.  Only 
at  a  later  period  the  Egyptian  paper,  made  from 
the  coats  of  the  papyrus,  came  widely  into  use 
among  the  Jews  (coinp.  llengslenberg:  /leilritt/e 
ii.  4S0)  ;  and  so  did  parchment  afterwards,  on 
which,  no  doubt,  the  original  form  of  the  Penta- 
teuch was  written  in  the  antique  form  of  a  roll, 
with  ink  (Num.  v.  23).  According  to  .lusephus 
(Anil.  xii.  2,  10),  parchment  was  used  for  the 
law;  and  this  is  customary  up  to  this  day.  In 
the  form  of  a  roll  the  parchment  seems  to  have 
been  used  in  David's  time,  (Comp.  Es.  xl.  7; 
Jer.  xxxvi.  14  soj.  ;  Ezek.  ii.  9,  ll);  Zecli.  ,.  1-4.) 
"Writing  utensils  for  hard  materials  were  iron 
instruments,  pencils,  and  chisel  (Job  xix.  24; 
IV.  xlv.  1 ;  Jer.  viii.  s,  xvii.  1 ;  Isa.  viii.  1)  ;  lor 
parchment  or  papyrus,  a  pen  of  reed,  and  ink,  was 
used  (3  John  13;  3  Mace.  iv.  'JO).  A  penknife  is 
mentioned,  Jer.  xxxvi.  23;  and  the  inkhorn,  in 
Ezek.  ix.  2. 

Lit.  —  Wuttke  :  Entstehung  ttntl  Beschajfenheit 
des  phoniz.-hebr.  Alphabets,  in  Zeitschrift  fler  d. 
morg.  Ges.,  xi.  Tti ;  Ewai.d  :  Lehrbuch  tier  hebr. 
Sprache  (6th  ed.) ;  G  f.seni  us  :  art.  "  Paliiographie," 
in  Ersch  mid  Gruber's  Encykl .  ,  the  same :  Ge- 
schichle  cler  hebr.  Sprache  .  [Kenan  :  Ilistoire  gent- 
rale  des  langues  se'mi/itjues  (Paris,  1858);  Lepsius  : 
Standard  Alphabet  fur  reducing  Unwritten  Lan- 
guages and  Foreign  Graphic  System*  (Jd  ed.,  Lon- 
don and  Berlin,  1803);  De  Vogue:  Melanges 
d '  archeologie  orientcde  .  I'alphahet  arameen  et  /'al- 
phabet he'hrdirjue  (Paris,  1808)  ;  Low  :  Graphische 
It'  i/uiiiten  a.  Erzengnisse  bei  den  J  mien,  Leipzig, 
1470;  Lexormaxi :  Essai  sur  la  propagation  de 
I'alphabel  phe'nicien  dans  Vancien  monde  (Paris 
1872,  3  vols.)  ;  by  the  same,  the  art.  "  Alphabet." 
in  Le  Dictionnaire  iTarchi'iilogie  elassti/ue  de  Saglio 
et  Laremberg;  Eh;  Rouge:  Memoirc  sur  t'origine 
e'gyptienne  de  I'alphabel  phe'nicien  (ib.,  1874):  Mas- 
l'EiiO  :  Ilisloire  ancienne  des  ptuples  tie  I'Grient 
(ib.,  1876);  Balliioun  :  I'erg/eirheut/er  Alphabet 
tier  rersrhietlenen  SpraeJwn  .  Filing:  Semitische 
Schrifttafel.  (Strasbourg,  1870)  ;  Steglich  :  Shiz- 
zen  itber  Schriften  it.  JJitcherteesen  rler  I/ehraer  zur 
Zeit  des  alien  Bnmles,  Leipzig,  1876,  pp.  10;  the 
art.  "  Ecriture,"  by  Bekger,  in  Lichtenberger's 
Encyclopedie  ties  sciences  religieuses  ;  the  art. 
"  Bible  Text  of  the  Old  Testament,"  in  this  Enci/- 
cltipcet/iti ;  and  Pick:  arts.  "Shemitic  Language" 
and  "Vowel-points,"  in  McClintock  and  Strong's 
Cyclopaedia].  levuki:.    ib.  pick.) 

WULFRAM,  St.,  b.  at  Milly  in  050;  d.  in  the 
monastery  of  Fontenelle,  according  to  some  in 
005,  according  to  others  in  720  or  740.  fie  was 
a  monk  in  Fontenelle,  and  afterwards  bishop  of 
Sens,  and  made  (085-089)  a  missionary  tour 
among  the  Frisians,  of  which  a  fanciful  report, 
highly  ornamented  with  legendary  fictions,  is 
found  in  Act.  Sand.,  March  20. 


WURTEMBERC,  The  Kingdom  of,  has,  accord- 
ing to  the  census  of  1880,  a  population  of  1,971,- 
255  souls,   of   whom  1,361,412   are   Protestants, 
590,105  Koman  Catholics,  13,320  Jews,  etc.     The. 
constitution  of  the  Protestant  Church  is  consisto- 
rial.     The  highest  legislative  and  administrative 
authority  is,  so  far  as  regards  purely  ecclesiastical 
matters,  vested  in  the  consistory,  composed  of  a 
president,  a  legal  councillor,  and  seven  ordinary 
councillors  (five  laymen   and  two  ecclesiastics), 
who  are  all  appointed  by  the  king.     Since  1848, 
however,  there  has  been  established  alongside  the 
consistory,  and  acting  in  unison  with  it,  a  series 
of  parish  councils,  diocesan  synods,  and  annual 
synods-general,  to  -which  the  membership  is  elec- 
tive.    The  territory  of  the  church  is  divided  into 
six  superintendencies,  each  with  a  "prelate"  at 
its  head.  49  deaneries,  and  900  parishes  with  1,021 
pastors.    The  university  of  Tubingen  has  a  faculty 
of  Protestant  theology,  consisting  of  five  ordinary 
professors,  besides   professors  extraordinary  and 
I'ricait/ocenlen.     The   Roman   Catholics  in  "Wiir- 
teinberg  form  the  episcopal  diocese  of  Rottenburg, 
with  072  parishes  and  940  priests,  paid  by  the 
state.      The  university  of  Tubingen  has  also  a 
faculty  of  Roman-Catholic  theology  consisting  of 
six  professors.      The  diocese  of  Rottenburg  be- 
longs to  the  ecclesiastical  province  of  Freiburg, 
to  which  its  relations  have  been  arranged  by  the 
papal  bull,   I'rorida  solersepn ,  of  Aug.   11,  1821. 
See   O.   ScHMin-SoNNECK  :   Die  evangel ische  Dias- 
pora Wiirftembergs  nach  Entsfehnnt/  u.   rjegenwarti- 
gmi  liista'nd.   Stuttgart,  1879:    K.   Hei.keerich: 
'  'hronih  tit  r  ccant/e/isciien  Kirche  Wiirttembergs  vom 
J  nine  1S79,  Stuttgart,  18S0. 

WUTTKE,  Karl  Friedrich  Adolf,  b.  at  Breslau, 
Nov.  10,  1819;  d.  at  Halle,  April  12,  1S70.  He 
studied  theology  in  his  native  city,  and  was  ap- 
pointed professor  at  Berlin  in  1851,  and  at  Halle 
in  1S61.  His  principal  work  is  his  Hamllmch  tier 
ehris/lichen  Sittcnhdtre.  Leipzig,  1800-62;  3d  ed., 
1874-75;  Eng.  trans,  by  Professor  John  P.  La- 
croix.  New  York,  1873,  2  vols.  He  also  wrote 
Die  Geschichli  ties  lit  itlenthums,  1851-53,  and  Der 
Deutsche  Volksuherglaube  tier  Gegenwarl,  1805; 
2d  ed.,  1809.  As  a  journalist  and  politician  his 
motto  was,  'A  Christian  cannot  be  a  democrat, 
nor  can  a  democrat  be  a  Christian." 

WYLIE,  Samuel  Brown,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Reformed 
Presbyterian;  b.  at  Moylarg,  County  Antrim, 
Ireland,  May  21.  1773;  d.  in  Philadelphia,  Oct. 
13,  1852.  lie  was  graduated  at  the  university  of 
Glasgow.  1797  ;  emigrated  to  America  the  same 
year;  was  tutor  in  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania; was  ordained  1800;  and  from  1801  to  18.YJ 
he  was  pastor  of  the  First  Reformed  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Philadelphia.  During  this  time  he 
was  likewise  prof essor  in  the  Philadelphia  theo- 
logical seminary  of  his  denomination  (1809-51), 
of  ancient  languages  in  the  ("nivei'sity  of  Penn- 
sylvania (1828-45),  emeritus-professor  (1815-52), 
and  vice-provost,  of  the  university  (1830-45).  He 
wrote  The  Faithful  Witness  Jeer  Magistracy,  ami 
Ministry  upon  a  Serijitural  JSasis,  Philadelphia, 
1801,  biter  eds.  ;  Life  of  Fee.  Alexander  Mclcnd. 
D.D.,  New  York,  1855.  See  Sphague  :  Annals. 
vol.  ix.,  "Reformed  Presbyterians,"  p.  34  sqq. 

WYTTENBACH,  Thomas,  b.  at  Biel,  in  the 
canton  of  Bern,  1472;  d.  there  in  1520.  He  stud- 
ied at  Basel  and  Tubingen;  lectured  for  some  time 
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at  Basel,  where  he  had  Leo  Judae  and  Zwingli 
among  his  hearers;  and  was  in  1507  made  pastor 
in  his  native  city.  He  preached  openly  against 
indulgences,  the  mass,  the  celibacy  of  priests,  etc., 
and  was  in  reality  the  first  of  the  Swiss  .Reformers. 


But  when,  in  1524,  he  married,  he  was  deposed; 
and,  though  a  large  portion  of  the  inhabitants 
sided  with  him,  he  did  not  succeed  in  establishin"- 
the  Reformation  in  Biel.  See  Haller  :  Ge- 
schickte  d.  prot.  lief.  d.  Kantons  Bern,  Luzern,  1836. 
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XAVIER.     Sec  Francis  Xayifr. 

XIMENES  DE  CISNEROS,  Francisco,  h.  at 
Torrelaguna  in  Castile,  in  143li;  d.  at  Una,  Xov. 
8,  1517.  He  belonged  to  a  family  of  old  no'bilitv, 
but  without  wealth  or  any  other  distinction.  lie 
was  educated  at  Aleala  ;'  studied  at  Salamanca; 
took  holy  orders  ;  visited  Home,  and  returned  in 
147o  with  an  expective  letter  from  the  Pope  on 
the  arehpriestship  of  Uzeda.  The  archbishop 
of  Toledo  felt  provoked  at  the  Pope's  arrogance 
in  giving  away  benefices  in  his  diocese;  and,  as 
Ximenes  would  not  yield  his  claim,  he  locked 
him  up  in  a  convent  prison,  and  held  him  there 
for  six  years.  Having  been  released,  Ximenes 
was  in  1-1*0  appointed  vicar-general  to  the  bishop 
of  Siguenza,  and  in  that  position  he  gave  evi- 
dences of  an  administrative  talent  of  the  highest 
order.  But  he  suddenly  broke  off  the  brilliant 
career  which  opened  before  him,  and  entered  the 
Franciscan  monastery  of  San  Juan  de  Ins  Keves 
in  Toledo.  The  austerity  of  his  ascetic  practices, 
and  the  fervor  of  his  preachings,  soon  made  him  a 
great  name  in  this  new  field ;  but  again  he  aston- 
ished the  world,  and  retired  to  the  lonely  mon- 
astery of  Our  Lady  of  Castanar,  where  he  built  a 
hut  with  his  own  hands,  and  lived  for  several  years 
as  a  hermit.  In  1192  he  was  summoned  back  into 
the  world  by  being  appointed  confessor  to  Queen 
Isabella.  The  position  was  of  great  political  im- 
portance, as  the  queen  used  to  confer  with  her 
confessor,  not  only  on  her  private  affairs,  but  also 
on  public  business  ;  and  Ximenes  so  completely 
gained  the  confidence  of  the  queen,  that  in  1195 
she  made  him  archbishop  of  Toledo,  and  shortly 
iifte*,  also  grand-inquisitor  of  Spain.  The  arch- 
bishopric of  Toledo  was  probably,  next  to  the 
papacy,  the  richest  and  most  influential  position 
in  the  church.  Ximenes,  however,  continued  to 
live  like  a  monk  ;  and,  even  when  a  bull  from 
Rome  ordered  him  to  keep  up  a  certain  style  an- 
swering to  the  dignity  of  his  position,  he  contin- 
ued in  secret  his  ascetic  practices,  wearing  the 
hair-shirt  under  his  gorgeous  robe,  and  sleeping 
on  a  wooden  board.  Though  the  relation  between 
him  and  King  Ferdinand  had  been  very  cool  while 
Isabella  lived,  he  did  not  lose  his  influence  after 
her  death  :  on  the  contrary,  by  his  will  the  king 
made  him  regent  of  Spain  during  the  minority  of 
his  heir,  Charles  V. ;  and  Ximenes  had  the  good 
fortune  to  die  just  as  Charles  landed  in  Asturia, 
probably  without  learning  that  his  deposition  was 
the  first  act  of  the  king. 

Ximenes  was  an  ultramontanist  and  a  fanatic. 
He  opposed  with  all  his  might  the  translation  of 
the  Bible  into  the  vernacular  tongue,  as  a  profa- 
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nation  and  a  dangerous  measure;  since  common 
people  (valgus)  respect  only  what  they  do  not 
understand,  while  they  despise  any  thing  which 
becomes  easily  accessible  to  them.  He  also  op- 
posed the  introduction  of  publicity  in  the -trans- 
actions of  the  Inquisition.  And  when  the  newly 
converted  Jews  and  Moors  offered  King  Ferdi- 
nand, who  was  always  in  need  of  money,  a  consid- 
erable sum  for  the  introduction  of  such  a  measure, 
Ximenes  paid  the  king  a  still  larger  sum  out  of 
his  own  pocket  in  order  to  prevent  the  establish- 
ment of  the  reform.  Against  the  conquered 
Moors  he  advocated  the  harshest  measures,  and  it 
was  he  who  persuaded  the  kbig  and  queen  to  give 
them  the  choice  between  conversion  and  banish- 
ment. On  the  other  hand,  he  was  perfectly  sincere. 
He  carried  out  the  necessary  reform  of  the  Fran- 
ciscan order  in  Spain,  in  spite  of  the  interference 
of  the  general  of  the  order  and  the  Pope  himself, 
and  though  more  than  one  thousand  monks  emi- 
grated in  •  order  to  escape  the  severe  discipline 
which  he  established.  For  the  promotion  of  edu- 
cation and  learning  he  did  very  much,  though  he 
was  not  himself  a  scholar.  He  founded  the  uni- 
versity of  Aleala.  There  had  for  more  than  two 
centuries  been  a  flourishing  school  in  the  place, 
which  he  extended  into  a.  complete  university, 
with  forty-two  professors, — six  in  theology  proper, 
six  in  canon  law,  four  in  medicine,  one  in  anato- 
my, one  in  surgery,  eight  in  philosophy,  one  in 
moral  philosophy,  one  in  mathematics,  four  in 
Greek  and  Hebrew  languages,  four  in  rhetoric, 
and  six  in  grammar.  The  erection  of  the  many 
new  and  splendid  buildings  began  in  149S,  and 
was  completed  in  1508.  Another  magnificent  un- 
dertaking of  his  was  the  publication  of  the  Com- 
plutensian  Polyglot  (see  Polyglot).  But  it  was 
chiefly  as  a  statesman  that  he  earned  his  great 
fame.  He  even  won  the  laurels  of  a  general.  In 
1509,  in  his  seventy-second  year,  he  equipped  at 
his  own  expense  a  brilliant  armament,  consisting 
of  ten  thousand  foot,  four  thousand  horse,  and  a 
fleet;  crossed  in  person  the  Mediterranean;  con- 
quered Oran;  and  made  forever  an  end  of  the 
Moorish  piracy  on  the  southern  and  south-eastern 
coasts  of  Spain. 

Lit.  —  The  principal  source  of  his  life  is  Al- 
vAnn  liiuiEZ  de  Castro:  De  rebus gestibus  F.  A"., 
Aleala,  Ki.50.  Other  biographies  have  been  written 
in  Spanish,  by  Roisi.es '(loOl)  and  Quintanilla 
(Hi:;:!)  ;  in  French,  by  Baudier  (10:15),  Marsol- 
lier  (1084),  Flechier  (1091),  and  Richard 
(1704);  in  German,  by  Hefele  (1*44,  translated 
into  English  by  Dalton,  I860)  and  Ulricii  (18.s:j); 
in  English,  by  Barrett  (1813).  hekzog. 
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YALE  UNIVERSITY,  in  New  Haven,  Conn., 
owes  its  origin  to  the  action  of  a  few  Congrega- 
tional ministers,  principally  of  the  old  New-Haven 
Colony,  who  met  by  agreement  in  1700,  and  gave 
books  in  a  formal  way  "for  founding  a  college." 
The  action  of  these  ministers,  however,  at  this 
time,  was  only  the  carrying  into  execution  of  a 
plan  which  had  been  conceived  by  the  first  set- 
tlers of  New  Haven  more  than  sixty  years  before, 
—  probably  before  they  had  left  England,  their 
native  land.  A  charter  was  obtained  from  the 
General  Court  of  Connecticut,  Oct.  '■>,  1701 ;  and 
the  location  of  the  college  was  fixed  temporarily  at 
Say  brook.  The  Rev.  Abraham  Pierson  was  elect- 
ed' rector ;  and  in  March,  1702,  instruction  was 
begun.  The  first  Commencement  was  held  at 
Say  brook,  Sept.  13,  1702.  As  the  college  grew  in 
importance,  it  began  to  be  apparent  that  it  would 
be  worth  something  as  a  prize ;  and  an  attempt 
was  made  to  capture  it,  and  remove  it  to  AYeth- 
ersfield.  A  great  struggle  ensued,  in  which  New 
Haven  was  at  last  successful.  In  1710  the  col- 
lege was  permanently  established  in  the  town 
which  was  its  natural  home,  and  where  it  had 
been  the  object  of  the  hopes  and  efforts  of  succes- 
sive generations.  Just  at  this  time,  a  considerable 
gift  having  been  received  from  Elihu  Yale  of 
London,  governor  of  the  East  India  Company,  a 
son  of  one  of  the  original  colonists,  the  trustees 
were  enabled  to  erect  a  college  building,  to  which, 
in  1718,  at  the  first  public  commencement  held  in 
New  Haven,  they  gave  the  name  of  their  bene- 
factor,—  a  name  which  was  soon  transferred  to 
the  institution  itself. 

According  to  the  original  charter  of  1701,  the 
government  of  the  college  was  placed  in  the  hands 
of  a  rector  and  ten  fellows,  all  of  whom  were 
ministers.  A  new  charter,  more  ample  in  its 
provisions,  was  obtained  in  1715,  in  which  the 
presiding  officer  was  styled  the  president.  In 
17112,  in  consideration  of  pecuniary  assistance  re- 
ceived from  the  State,  the  trustees  voted  that  the 
governor,  lieutenant-governor,  and  the  six  senior 
assistants  (in  1818  called  senators),  should  be 
added  to  their  number.  In  1866  the  Legislature 
relinquished  the  privilege  of  being  represented 
in  the  corporation  by  the  six  senators  in  favor  of 
as  many  graduates,  to  be  elected  by  their  fellow- 
graduates.  The  arrangement  for  the  terms  of 
office  of  these  members  was  so  made,  that  there  is 
every  year  an  election  of  one  graduate,  who  is  to 
serve  six  years.  All  the  departments  of  the  col- 
lege are  under  the  control  of  this  corporation, 
whose  legal  title  is  the  ■■  President  and  Fellows 
of  Yale  College  in  New  Haven."  The  president 
isez  officio  (lie  head  of  each  department,  but  each 
is  practically  independent  of  the  others  in  the 
management  of  its  internal  affairs.  The  corpo- 
ration alone  has  the  power  to  give  degrees,  which 
are  conferred  on  candidates,  only  after  passing  a 
satisfactory  examination. 

The  college  is  thought  to  have  been  remarkably 
fortunate  in  its  presidents,  whose  terms  of  office 
have  been  as  follows  :  Abraham  Pierson,  1701-07  ; 


Samuel  Andrew,  1707-19 ;  Timothy  Cutler,  1719- 
22  ;  Elisha  Williams,  1725-39 ;  Thomas  Clap, 
1739-66;  Naph tali  Daggett,  1766-77;  Ezra  Stiles, 
1777-95;  Timothy  Dwight,  1795-1817;  Jeremiah 
Day,  1817-46 ;  Theodore  Dwight  Woolsey,  1846- 
71 ;  Noah  Porter,  1871- 

At  first  there  was  no  permanent  instructor 
besides  the  rector,  who  was  assisted  by  tutors 
temporarily  employed.  In  1755  (public  worship 
having  been  shortly  before  commenced  on  the  col- 
lege ground,  and  a  church  established)  a  professor 
of  divinity  was  appointed,  who  was  to  be  college 
pastor;  and  not  long  after,  in  1771,  a  professor  of 
mathematics,  physics,  and  astronomy,  was  added 
to  the  corps  of  instructors.  At  the  end  of  the 
first  hundred  years  of  the  history  of  the  college,  its 
progress  had  been  all  that  its  founders  could  have 
anticipated.  There  had  been  a  steady  increase 
in  the  number  of  students  and  a  marked  enlarge- 
ment in  the  range  of  studies  required.  But  after 
18(K),  under  the  presidency  of  the  Rev.  Timothy 
Dwight,  a  rapid  development  of  the  college  began. 
Through  the  influence  of  Dr.  Dwight,  three  recent 
graduates  of  the  college  —  Jeremiah  Day,  Ben- 
jamin Sillinian,  and  James  L.  Kingsley  —  were 
appointed  professors.  These  three  men,  for  half 
a  century,  — first  as  his  co-adjutors,  and  after  his 
death  as  colleagues,  —  labored  together  with  great 
zeal  and  unbroken  harmony  to  advance  the  inter- 
ests of  learning  in  the  institution.  As  the  pros- 
perity of  the  country  advanced,  not  only  was  the 
number  of  professors  enlarged,  but  new  depart- 
ments were  organized,  as  follows ;  medicine  in 
1*12,  theology  in  1822,  law  in  1821,  philosophy 
and  the  arts  in  1847,  the  fine  arts  in  1864,  and  a 
department  of  original  research  in  astronomy  in 
1871.  At  last,  in  1871,  the  corporation,  recogniz- 
ing that  the  college  already  comprised  all  the 
courses  of  instruction  which  are  usually  found  in 
an  institution  of  the  highest  rank,  organized  the 
university  with  the  departments  of  theology,  medi- 
cine, law,  and  philosophy,  and  the  arts;  which  last 
was  made  to  consist  of  four  sections,  viz.,  (1)  for 
graduates,  (2)  for  academical  undergraduates, 
(3)  for  undergraduates  of  the  Sheffield  Scientific 
School,  (4)  for  students  of  the  fine  arts ;  each 
section  having  a  separate  organization. 

In  the  section  for  graduates,  or  those  who  have 
already  taken  a  bachelor's  degree,  there  are  forty- 
two  instructors,  and  the  course  of  instruction  oc- 
cupies two  years.  In  the  section  for  academical 
undergraduates  there  are  thirty-one  instructors, 
and  the  instruction  occupies  four  years.  The, 
Sheffield  Scientific  School  is  devoted  especially 
to  instruction  in  the  mathematical,  physical,  and 
natural  sciences.  The  school  was  established 
in  1817;  but  in  1860,  through  the  liberality  of 
Mr.  Joseph  E.  Sheffield,  it  was  re-organized,  and 
received  his  name.  There  are  twenty-seven  in- 
structors, and  the  course  occupies  three  years. 
The  Street  School  of  the  Fine  Arts  has  for  its 
end  the  cultivation  and  promotion  of  the  arts  of 
design  ;  viz.,  painting,  sculpture,  and  architec- 
ture,   thorough    practice,     and    criticism.      'The 
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course  occupies  three  years,  and  is  open  to  per- 
sons of  both  sexes. 

The  Theological  School,  as  a  distinct  depart- 
ment, was  founded  in  1822  ;  though,  from  the  origin 
of  the  college,  the  instruction  had  been  specially 
arranged  to  favor  the  education  of  ministers.  But 
from  the  establishment  of  the  chair  of  divinity 
in  1755,  and  probably  from  a  much  earlier  period, 
classes  of  graduates  had  been  in  the  habit  of  con- 
tinuing their  residence  for  the  purpose  of  pursu- 
ing theological  studies  ;  so  that,  out  of  the  large 
number  of  the  alumni  who  had  entered  the  min- 
istry during  the  hundred  years  before  1822,  a 
considerable  portion  had  been  trained  for  then- 
duties  at  the  college.  Among  these  may  be 
mentioned  Jonathan  Edwards  of  Northampton, 
Samuel  Hopkins  of  Newport,  Xathanael  Emmons 
of  Franklin,  Joseph  Bellamy  of  Bethlem,  Timo- 
thy Dwight  of  New  Haven,  Joseph  Buckminster 
of  Portsmouth,  John  Smalley,  Stephen  West,  Azel 
Backus,  Moses  Stuart,  Nathaniel  Y\r.  Taylor,  Ly- 
man Beecher,  Eleazer  T.  Fitch,  Beunet  Tyler, 
Edward  Dorr  Griffin,  and  Edward  Robinson.  The 
faculty  consisted  at  first  of  Nathaniel  W.  Taylor, 
Eleazer  T.  Fitch,  and  Josiah  W.  Gibbs.  Chaun- 
cey  A.  Goodrich  was  subsequently  added  to  their 
number  The  faculty  at  present  consists  of  the 
president  of  the  university,  a  professor  of  Hebrew 
literature  and  biblical  theology,  a  professor  of 
systematic  theology,  a  professor  of  homiletics  and 
the  pastoral  charge,  a  professor  of  ecclesiastical 
history,  and  a  professor  of  sacred  literature  and 
New-Testament  Greek.  There  are,  besides,  eight 
special  lecturers  and  instructors.  Students  of 
every  Christian  denomination,  in  case  they  are 
possessed  of  the  required  qualifications,  are  ad- 
mitted. The  course  of  instruction  occupies  three 
years  ;  but,  at  the  close  of  the  studies  of  the  second 
year,  students  may  be  licensed  to  preach.  In  one 
of  the  theological  buildings  is  a  library  of  three 
thousand  volumes  in  various  languages,  open 
several  hours  each  day,  which  takes  the  place 
of  a  well-selected  private  library  for  the  stu- 
dents. The  valuable  library  of  church-music, 
which  was  collected  by  Dr.  Lowell  Mason,  was, 
after  his  death,  presented  to  the  seminary.  There 
is  in  this  department  no  charge  for  instruction, 
room-rent,  or  the  use  of  the  library.  Students 
whose  circumstances  require  it  receive  a  hundred 
dollars  a  year  from  the  income  of  scholarships, 
and  other  funds.  In  special  cases  there  is  addi- 
tional aid.  The  Hooker  Graduate  scholarship, 
with  an  annual  income  of  seven  hundred  dollars 
for  two  years  after  graduation,  was  established 
in  1876;  and  there  is  another  graduate  scholar- 
ship, yielding  five  hundred  dollars  for  one  year. 
The  term  begins  in  September,  and  the  session 
continues  for  eight  months,  without  vacation,  to 
near  the  close  of  May.  The  degree  of  bachelor 
of  divinity  is  conferred  at  the  end  of  the  course 
upon  those  who  pass  the  required  examination. 
Students  in  this  department  have  the  special  ad- 
vantage of  being  allowed  to  attend  the  lectures 
in  the  other  departments  of  the  university  The 
alumni  of  the  seminary  number  about  fourteen 
hundred.  Of  the  alumni  of  the  academical  and 
theological  departments,  about  a  hundred  have 
been  foreign  missionaries.  A  course  of  instruc- 
tion for  two  years  is  also  arranged  for  graduates, 
or  those  wdio   have   already  completed  a  three- 


years'  course  in  this  or  any  other  theological 
school. 

The  faculty  of  the  department  of  medicine 
consists  of  eight  professors  and  ten  special  lec- 
turer's. The  system  of  instruction  is  arranged  in 
a  graded  course  for  three  full  years.  The  faculty 
of  the  department  of  law  consists  of  six  profess- 
ors and  eight  special  lecturers  and  instructors. 
The  course  occupies  two  years.  There  is  also  i 
graduate  course  of  two  additional  years,  for  those 
who  have  already  taken  the  degree  of  bachelor  of 
laws.  The  Peabody  Museum  of  Natural  History 
was  endowed  in  i860  by  Mr.  George  Peabody  of 
London,  for  the  preservation  of  the  valuable  col- 
lection already  owned  by  the  college,  and  of  those 
which  may  be  made  hereafter,  in  the  departments 
of  zoology,  geology,  mineralogy,  palaeontology, 
and  ethnology.  In  1871  the  department  of  as- 
tronomy was  enlarged  in  its  organization,  when, 
to  the  former  facilities  for  instruction  in  this 
science,  were  added  ample  means  of  original  in- 
vestigation and  research.  At  present  there  is  a 
corps  of  eight  astronomers  connected  with  the 
observatory. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  treasurer  in 
1882,  the  invested  funds  of  the  university  were 
11,8:13,080.47.  The  annual  income  from  tuition 
was  $138,815  43.  The  number  of  the  volumes  in 
the  several  libraries  which  are  open  to  students 
is  about  135,000. 

Over  13,000  degrees  have  been  conferred  by  the 
corporation,  of  which  about  1,000  have  been  pro 
honoris  causa.  There  have  been,  besides,  several 
thousand  students  in  the  academical  department 
of  the  university  who  received  no  degree.  The 
students  of  the  law  department  before  1843,  and 
of  the  theological  department  before  1867,  are 
not  included  in  the  catalogue  of  the  alumni,  as, 
till  those  years,  degrees  were  not  conferred  in  law 
or  theology.  About  2,200  of  the  graduates  of 
the  academical  department  have  been  ordained  as 
ministers. 

The  number  of  students  in  attendance  in  1882- 
83  was  as  follows ;  department  of  theology,  106 ; 
department  of  medicine,  30 ;  department  of  law, 
85 ;  department  of  philosophy  and  the  arts  (grad- 
uate instruction,  41 ;  undergraduate  academical 
department,  Gil ;  Sheffield  Scientific  School,  206  ; 
School  of  the  Fine  Arts,  40),  898;  deduct  for 
names  inserted  twice,  23.     Total,  1,096. 

Lit.  —  Histories.  The  Annals  of  Yale  College 
from  the  First  Founding  thereof,  in  the  Year  1700, 
to  the  Year  1766,  with  an  Appendix.  By  Thomas 
Clap,  A.M.,  president  of  the  said  college.  —  Annals 
of  Yale  College  from  the  Foundation  to  1831.  By 
Ebexezeb  Baldwin'.  New  Haven.  —  A  Sketch 
of  the  History  of  Yale  College  in  Connecticut  pre- 
pared by  Professor  James  L.  Kinuslkv,  and  first 
published  in  the  American  Quarterly  Register. — 
Sketch  of  the  History  of  Yale  College,  in  the  College 
Hook.  Boston,  1878.—  Yale  College.  A  sketch  of 
its  history,  with  notices  of  its  several  departments, 
instructors,  and  benefactors.  By  various  authors. 
Edited  by  William  L.  Kixgsley.    In  2  vols.  4to. 

N.Y.,  1 879.  WILLIAM  L.  KINGSLEY. 

YATES,  William,  D.D.,  English  Baptist  mis- 
sionary; b.  at  Loughborough,  Leicestershire, 
Dec.  15,  1792 ;  d.  on  "the  Red  Sea,  July  3,  1845. 
He  went  to  India  in  1815,  and  settled  at  Seram- 
pore,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  literary  work, 
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and  produced  a  translation  of  the  entire  Bible 
into  Bengalee,  in  continuation  of  Carey's  (d.  1834) 
labors,  a  translation  of  the  New  Testament  into 
Hindee  and  Hindostanee,  besides  large  parts  of 
the  Bible  into  Sanscrit.  He  prepared,  also,  text- 
books,—  A  Grammar  of  the  Sanscrit  Language  on 
a  Xew  Plan,  Calcutta,  1820,  2d  ed.,  1845;  .SVm- 
serit  Vocabulary,  1S20  ;  Introduction  to  the  Hindos- 
tanr-e  language,  in  three  porta,  1827,  new  ed., 
1810,  printed  in  Roman  characters,  1836;  Dic- 
tionary, Hiiitlostuni  and  English,  1830;  and  (pos- 
thumous) Introduction  to  the  Bengali  Language, 
ed.  J.  Wenger,  18-17,  2  vols.  He  visited  England 
and  the  United  States  in  1827-29,  and  was  on 
his  second  visit  home  when  he  died.  See  James 
Hoby:  Memoir  of  William  Yates,  London,  1847. 

YEAR,  The  Church,  does  not  rest  upon  a  com- 
mandment of  the  Xew  Testament,  but  was  the 
gradual  product  of  the  needs  of  the  church. 
The  periods  of  its  development  can  be  readily 
traced.  In  the  apostolic  age,  the  Jewish  Chris- 
tians seem  to  have  strictly  followed  the  Jewish 
cycle  of  feasts;  while  the  Gentile  Christians  at 
first  seem  to  have  observed  no  yearly  church 
festivals.  In  the  middle  of  the  second  century, 
two  such  festivals  meet  us,  —  the  Paschal  and 
Pentecost  festivals.  The  former  at  first  com- 
memorated the  passion  of  our  Lord  (see  Paschal 
Controversies,  Easter),  and  was  prolonged  to 
a  period  of  six  days,  marked  by  solemnity  and 
fasting.  Pentecost  commemorated  the  resurrec- 
tion and  ascension  of  Christ  and  the  outpouring 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  comprehended  fifty  days,  and 
was  a  period  of  joyousness,  in  which  there  was 
no  fasting,  or  kneeling  in  prayer.  The  second 
period  in  the  formation  of  the  church  year  is 
marked  by  the  elevation  of  Ascension  Day  to  the 
rank  of  a  distinct  festival,  the  closer  association 
of  the  day  of  resurrection,  Easter,  with  the  Chris- 
tian Passover,  Good  Friday,  and  the  addition  of 
the  festival  of  Christ's  birth,  —  Christmas,  —  and 
Epiphany.  There  were  then  three  festive  cycles, 
—  Christmas,  Easter,  and  Pentecost;  the  former 
two  being  preceded  by  preparatory  periods, — 
Quadragesima  (forty  days)  and  Advent. 

The  ancient  church  celebrated  the  anniversa- 
ries of  the  deaths  of  martyrs  as  local  festivals. 
The  veneration  of  martyrs  was  accompanied  by 
the  feeling  that  their  intercession  made  prayer 
effective.  History,  however,  in  this  direction, 
is  vitiated  by  myths.  The  oldest  festivals  of 
Mary,  Annunciation,  and  Purification,  were  at 
first  festivals  of  Christ,  and  were  transferred  to 
Mary  at  a  later  period,  when  her  worship  became 
prevalent.  The  Roman-Catholic  Church  assigns 
a  saint  to  every  day  of  the  year.  The  culmina- 
tion and  conclusion  of  its  system  of  festivals  is 
marked  by  Corpus  Christi,  the  feast  of  transub- 
stantiation . 

Although  the  church  year  would  properly  begin 
with  the  first  Sunday  in  Advent,  it  was  a  long- 
time before  the  church  came  to  this  conclusion. 
The  most  confusing  differences  occur  late  in  the 
middle  ages.  The  older  church  teachers,  follow- 
ing the  Jewish  mode  of  reckoning,  regarded  the 
Easter  month  as  the  first  month  of  the  year; 
and  in  the  West  it  was  made  to  begin  with 
March.  Dionysius  Exiguus  began  the  year  with 
January  ;  but,  in  the  middle  ages,  Germany,  Italv 
and  other  lands  dated  it  from  Dec.  25;  or,  as  in 


Florence  and  Pisa  down  to  1749,  from  March 
25.  The  Greek  Church  begins  its  year  with 
Sept.  1.  The  custom  of  dating  the  church  year 
from  the  first  Sunday  in  Advent  was  first  in 
vogue  among  the  Nestorians.  All  the  Reformers, 
Luther  included,  at  first  questioned  whether  it 
was  not  best  to  return  to  the  simplicity  of  the 
apostolic  age  in  regard  to  church  festivals.  The 
Reformed  churches  never  had  any  sympathy  for 
the  church  year.  In  Calvin's  time  Sunday  only 
was  observed  at  Geneva.  Good  Friday  was  not 
introduced  there  till  1820.  In  other  lands  Christ- 
mas was  the  only  church  festival  observed  on  a 
week  day.  [The  Puritans  gave  up  even  Christ- 
mas ;  and  until  very  recently  it  was  not  observed 
at  all  in  any  of  the  Congregational  churches  of 
Xew  England,  or  the  Presbyterian  churches  of 
Scotland  and  the  United  States,  as  a  religious 
festival.  The  Puritans,  however,  appointed  and 
observed,  from  time  to  time,  special  fast  and 
thanksgiving  da3rs.]  The  Lutheran  Church  pre- 
served not  only  Christmas  and  Easter,  but  the 
days  for  each  of  the  twelve  apostles,  Annuncia- 
tion Day,  Purification  Day,  and  the  festival  of 
the  Archangel  Michael.  The  latter  class  is  now 
either  not  observed,  or  is  gradually  going  out 
of  vogue.  [The  Church  of  England  has  retained 
the  church  year  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  pre- 
serves the  names  of  many  of  the  saints  in  her 
Prayer-Book.  The  Episcopal  Church  of  the 
United  States,  however,  has  discarded  the  most 
of  these.]  Compare  the  art.  Calendar,  and  the 
special  articles  Easter,  Advent,  etc.  See  Gret- 
zer  :  De  Festis  Christian.:  Lisco :  D.  christlichen 
Kirchenjahr,  Berlin,  1840 ;  Strauss  :  D.  evang. 
Kirchenjahr  in  seinem  Zusamrnenhang,  etc.,  Berlin, 
1850  ;  Bobertag  :  D.  evangelische  Kirchenjahr, 
Breslau,  1853.  bteitz. 

YEAR,  Hebrew.  I.  The  Years.— The  Hebrew 
word  for  year,  ills',  means  "  repetition,"  —  that 
which  runs  a  circuit.  The  word  countenances 
the  idea  that  the  Hebrews  were  acquainted  with 
the  solar  year,  which  was  the  year  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, who  divided  it  into  twelve  months  of  thirty 
days  each,  with  five  and  a  quarter  supplementary 
days.  But,  whatever  may  have  been  their  knowl- 
edge, in  practice  the  Hebrews  used  the  lunar 
year,  with  months  of  twenty-nine  or  thirty  days 
each.  The  exact  fixing  of  the  months,  and  there- 
fore of  the  year,  was  post-exilian.  According 
to  the  Talmud,  the  moon's  circuit  was  made  in 
29d.  12h.  44'  3"  12'"  As  soon  as  the  first  glimpse 
of  the  new  moon  was  announced  by  two  persons 
appointed  for  the  purpose,  the  sanhedrin,  with 
the  cry,  "  The  new  moon  is  hallowed,"  officially 
declared  a  new  month  begun.  Of  course  there 
was  no  astronomical  observation  possible,  and 
much  depended  upon  the  weather.  If,  on  account 
of  overcasting,  the  moon  could  not  be  seen,  then 
/there  was  no  proclamation ;  but,  if  there  was  an 
observation,  the  news  was  despatched  through 
the  land,  at  first  by  signal-fires  from  height  "to 
height,  later  by  messengers.  Those  months  which 
had  thirty  days  in  them  (of  which  there  was  to 
be  no  less  than  four  or  more  than  eight  in  the 
year)  had  two  days  called  Knnn  utr\,  of  which 
one  was  the  thirtieth  of  the  old,  and  the  other  the 
first  of  the  new,  month.  The  present  Jews  use 
an  astronomical  table  of  moons,  which  dates  from  a 
century  after  the  destruction  of  the  second  temple. 
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The  ancient  Hebrews  corrected  the  discrepancy 
between  the  lunar  year  and  the  solar  by  the  in- 
sertion every  two  or  three  years  of  a  month  before 
the  last  month  of  the  year,  except,  in  the  sabbati- 
cal year.  It  is  true  that  there  is  no  mention  in 
the  pre-exilian  Scriptures  of  a  year  with  thirteen 
months ;  but  since,  in  this  period,  there  was  such 
a  year  among  the  Babylonians,  Assyrians,  and 
the  Greeks,  the  omission  may  be  merely  acci- 
dental. In  later  times  the  sanhedrin  determined 
in  the  month  Adar,  according  to  the  stale  of 
vegetation,  whether  a  month  should  be  interca- 
lated or  not.  In  the  fourth  Christian  century 
the  dews  adopted  the  (ireek  astronomer  Menon's 
19-year  cycle,  according  to  which,  in  every  nine- 
teen years  there  were  seven  leap-years,  —  the  3d, 
6th,  8lh,  11th,  14th,  17th,  19th.  there  were  two 
important  legal  enactments  to  be  allowed  for: 
the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  must  not  end  before  the 
autumnal  equinox,  and  the  full  moon  of  Passo- 
ver must  not  precede  the  spring  equinox. 

II.  The  Months. — These  were,  giving  them 
their  pre-  and  post-exilian  names,  as  follows. 
1.  Abib  (Exod.  xii.  2,  cf.  xl.  2,  17  ;  Lev.  xxiii.  5; 
Xum.  ix.  1,  xxviii.  10,  xxxiii.  3),  the  "plough" 
month,  or  Xisan,  the  month  of  the  "breaking- 
forth."  (The  year  was  thus  dated  from  spring, 
because  then  the  exodus  took  place ;  but  the 
Feast  of  the  New  Moon  was  in  the  seventh 
month.)  2.  Zif  (1  Kings  vi.  1),  the  "bloom" 
month,  or  Ti/'/ar.  3.  Simn  (Esth.  viii.  9;  Bar. 
i.  8).  4.  Tummitz,  the  beginning  of  the  summer 
solstice,  the  month  of  mourning  for  "Tammuz," — 
Adonis,  5.  Ab.  (The  names  of  4  and  5  do  not 
occur  in  the  Scriptures.)  6.  Elul  (Neh.  vi.  15). 
7.  Ethanim  (1  Kings  viii.  '2),  the  "month  of  the 
overflowing  waters,"  or  Tishri.  8.  Bui  (1  Kings 
vi.  38),  the  "rain"  or  "fruit"  month,  and  Mnr- 
hheshvan,  abridged  to  Hhi'slwan.  9.  Kisleu  (Neh. 
i.  1 ;  Zech.  vii.  1),  the  "  Orion  "  (?)  month.  10. 
Teb'-th  (Esth.  ii.  10).  11.  Shcbat  (Zech.  i.  7). 
12.  Adar  (Ez.  vi.  15;  Esth.  iii.  7,  13,  viii.  12). 
There  are  no  known  pre-exilian  names  for  the 
last  four  months,  and  the  origin  of  this  post- 
exilian  nomenclature  is  in  dispute  ;  but  probably 
it  is  derived  from  Babylonia.  The  names  are 
found  upon  Syrian,  Arabic,  and  Palmyran  inscrip- 
tions, and  names  closely  similar  upon  the  Nineveh 
tablet.  Before,  as  well  as  after  the  exile,  it  was 
customary  to  give  the  number  rather  than  the 
name  of  the  month  (e.g.,  Ez.  iii.  1,  6,  8;  I  lag.  i. 
1,  15),  although  sometimes  both  are  given  (Zech. 
i.  7;  Esth.  ii.  16). 

III.  The  Civil  and  Ecclesiastical  Years. 
—  Besides  the  ecclesiastical,  there  was  apparently, 
from  the  earliest  times,  a  civil  year,  which  began 
in  the  autumn.  The  reasons  for  believing  the 
existence  and  antiquity  of  this  state  of  things  are, 
(1)  In  Exod.  xxiii.  16  and  xxxiv.  22  the  Feast 
of  Ingathering  is  said  to  have  been  "in  tin.'  end 
of  the  year."  (2)  The  sabbath-  and  jubilee-year 
began  upon  the  tenth  day  of  the  seventh  month, 
according  to  Lev.  xxv.  4,  9  sq.  This  puts  the 
Feast  of  Tabernacles  in  the  actual  beginning  of 
the  civil  year.  (3)  The  flood  began  in  Bid,  the 
second  month,  which  was  in  autumn,  according 
to  tradition.  (4)  By  the  later  Jews  the  years, 
reckoned  from  the  creation  of  the  world,  began 
in  autumn.  (5)  The  day  of  the  new  moon  in  the 
seventh  month  was  by  the  later  Jews  celebrated 


as  New- Year's  Day.  (6)  The  Talmud  expressly 
recognizes  two  beginnings  to  the  year  (Rosh 
hush.,  i.).  (7)  Josephus  (Antii/.,  I.  iii.  3)  says, 
"  .Moses  appointed  Nisan  (i.e.,  Xanthikos)  as  the 
first  month  of  their  religious  festivals,  because 
upon  it  he  had  led  the  Hebrews  out  of  Egypt 
but  he  preserved  the  original  order  of"  the 
months  as  to  .  ordinary  affairs."      (8)  The 

Targum  to  1  Kings  viii.  2  says  that  the  ancients 
called  Tishri  the  first  month. 

1  V.  The  Seasons.  —  Properly  speaking,  there 
are  only  two  seasons  in  the  Iloly  Land,  —  summer 
and  winter.  The  former  is  characterized  by  cloud- 
less heavens,  heavy  dews  at  night  (Sirac'h  xviii. 
16,  xliii.  22),  great  heat  by  day,  and  cool  even- 
ings and  nights  (Gen.  xxxi.  40;  Jer.  xxxvi.  30). 
The  winter  begins  witli  the  sowing-time,  and  lasts 
until  the  later  rains  of  March.  It  is  a  period  of 
rain  and  snow.  Reference  is  made  in  the  Bible 
to  various  seasons,  —  barley-harvest,  wine-making, 
etc.,  —  as  was  to  be  expected  in  the  records  of  an 
agricultural  people. 

Lit.  —  The  archasologies  of  Jahn,  Keil,  Sals- 
chutz,  Ewald,  and  others;  J.  D.  Michaelis: 
De  mensibus  hebrceorum;  Ideler:  Ilnmlbuch  der 
Chronol.,  Wieseler:  Chronol.;  (Iumpach:  Ueber 
den  nil/ iid.  Kalender,  Brussels,  1848;  Abraham 
bar  Ciiviah:  The  Chroimlog//  of  the  Hebrews,  ed. 
Philopowski,  London,  1851;  Schradei:  :  Ktilin- 
schriften,  2d  ed.,  Giessen,  1883.  LEYRER. 

TABLE  OF  HEBREW  MONTHS. 


Civil. 

Sacred. 

Beginning  with  the 
New  Moon. 

VII. 

I. 

Abib  or  Niean 

March  or  April. 

VIII. 

n. 

Zif  or  Iyyar 

April  or  Hay. 

IX. 

in. 

Sivan  .     . 

May  or  June. 

X. 

IV. 

Tammuz 

June  or  July. 

XI. 

v. 

Ab. 

July  or  Annuel. 

XII. 

VI. 

Elul 

August  or  September. 

I. 

vn. 

Ethanim  or  Tishri    . 

September  or  Uctuber. 

II. 

VIII. 

Bui  or  Marheshvan  ) 
(Heshvan)               ) 

October  or  November. 

III. 

IX. 

Kisleu 

November  or  December. 

IV. 

X. 

Tebeth 

December  or  January. 

V. 

XI. 

Shebat 

January  or  February. 

VI. 

XII. 

Adar 

February  or  March. 

YEOMANS,  Edward  Dorr,  D.D.,  Presbyterian 
divine  ;  b.  at  North  Adams,  Mass.,  Sept :,.  27,  1829  ; 
d.  at  Orange,  N.J.,  Aug.  20,  1868.  lie  entered 
Lafayette  College,  Pennsylvania,  under  the  presi- 
dency of  his  father,  and  passed  through  the 
junior  year,  then  continued  academic  and  theologi- 
cal studies  under  his  father's  direction  until  his 
licensure  by  the  presbytery  of  Northumberland, 
Penn.,  April  21,  1S47.'  He  was  stated  supply  at 
New  Columbia,  Penn.,  from  1848  to  1854;  pastor 
at  Warrior  Run,  Penn.,  Nov.  29,  1*54  (the  date 
of  his  ordination),  until  November,  1858;  at 
Trenton,  N.J.,  until  May,  1863;  at  Rochester, 
N.Y.,  until  July  2.  1867,  when  he  was  installed 
over  the  Central  Church,  (Jrange,  N.J.,  and  was 
pastor  there  at  his  death.  In  1864  he  received 
the  degree  of  D.D.  from  the  College  of  New 
Jersey.'  Br.  Yeomans  received  high  praise  for 
his  thoroughly  idiomatic  and  elegant  translation 
of  Dr.  Schaff's  llislun/  of  the  Apostolic  Church 
(New  York,  1853)  ami  the  first  two  volumes  of 
his  1 [is/on/  of  the  Christian  Church,  1858  and  1867. 
He  prepared  a  book  of  worship,  and  collection 
of  hymns,  and  began  the  translation  of  Lange's 


YORK. 
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Commentary  on  John,  but  was  obliged  by  fail- 
ing health  to  desist  in  the  summer  of  1868.  See 
Lange  on  John,  p.  xii.  .     r    .    .  . 

YORK  (Eboracum),  the  capital  of  lorkshire, 
Eng.,  the  seat  of  an  archbishopric,  situated  on 
both'sides  of  the  Ouse,  a  hundred  and  seventy- 
two  miles  north-north-west  of  London.  It  was 
the  capital  of  the  old  kingdom  of  Northumbria, 
and  the  seat  of  its  bishops,  023.  Its  first  min- 
ster was  built  of  wood  by  Edwin  of  Northum- 
bria, 627,  who  also  began  one  in  stone  before  633. 
The' building  was  completed  in  642,  repaired  in 
669,  burnt  April  23,  741,  and  rebuilt  767-780. 
Since  then,  it  has  been  burnt  several  times, — 
wholly  in  1069,  partly  in  Feb.  2,  182.'),  and  May 
30,  18411.  The  present  building  dates  its  begin- 
ning from  the  twelfth  century,  but  was  not  con- 
secrated until  July  3,  1472. 

"  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  with  a  central  square 
tower  two  hundred  and  thirteen  feet  high,  and  two 
other  towers,  each  a  hundred  and  ninety-six  feet 
high,  flanking  the,  west  front,  which  is  highly  orna- 
mented.  The  extreme  length  is  five  hundred  and 
twenty-four  feet;  and  the  extreme  breadth  across  the 
transepts,  two  hundred  and  forty-nine  feet.  The  east 
window  is  seventy-eight  feet  high,  and  thirty-two 
feet  wide,  and  filled  with  stained  glass  representing 
about  two  hundred  historical  events.  An  elaborate 
screen  contains  statues  of  all  the  kings  of  England 
from  William  I.  to  Henry  VI. ;  and  upon  this  screen 
is  the  organ,  one  of  the  finest  in  the  kingdom.  The 
cathedral  has  a  peel  of  twelve  bells,  one  of  which 
weighs  eleven  tons  and  a  half,  and  is  the  largest  in 
Great  Britain." 

The  archbishop's  palace,  now  the  library  of 
the  clean  and  chapter,  dates  from  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, and  is  on  the  north  side  of  the  cathedral. 
The  archbishop  now  lives  at  Bishopthorpe,  near 
the  city.  He  is  styled  primate  of  England,  but 
ranks  second  to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
who  is  primate  of  all  England.  Under  him  are 
the  sees  of  Carlisle,  Chester,  Durham,  Liverpool, 
Manchester,  Newcastle,  Kipon,  Sodor  and  Man, 
and  York.  See  the  Diocesan  History  of  York  by 
Canon  George  Ornsby,  London,  [1883]. 

YOUNG,  Brigham.     See  Mormons,  p.  1577. 

YOUNG,  Edward,  b.  at  Uphani,  Hampshire, 
1684;  d.  at  Welwyn,  Hertfordshire,  April  12, 
1765 ;  was  educated  at  Winchester  and  at  Corpus 
Christi,  Oxford;  fellow  of  All  Souls';  LL.D. 
there  1719  ;  defeated  as  a  candidate  for  Parlia- 
ment; ordained,  1727;  rector  of  Welwyn,  1730. 
He  wrote  three  tragedies,  which  were  acted  at 
Drury  Lane,  1719,  etc. ;  The  Centaur  not  Fabulous , 
A  Vimtiailion  of  Providence ,  and  letters,  essays, 
etc.;  a  poem  on  Resignation,  with  others;  and  the 
Nit/hi  Thoughts,  1742-46,  once  extremely  popular, 
and  still  famous.  F.  m.  bird. 

YOUNG,  Patrick  (Patricius  Junius),  Scotch 
scholar;  b.  at  Seaton,  East  Lothian,  Aug.  29, 
1584;  d.  at  Bromfield,  Essex,  Eng.,  Sept.  7,  1652. 
He  was  educated  at  the  university  of  St.  An- 
drews, 1603;  M.A.  at  Oxford,  1605;  entered  holy 
orders  ;  became  librarian  to  James  I.  of  England, 
1620 ;  and  afterwards  rector  of  Hayes  and  of 
Llanine,  but  retired  to  Bromfield,  1649.  His 
reputation  rests  upon  his  edition  of  Clemens 
Romanus,  Oxford,  1633  ;  2d  ed.,  1(137.  Walton 
published,  in  sixth  volume  of  his  Polyglot,  Young's 
Annotationes  on  the  Codex  Alexandrinus. 

YOUNG  MEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATIONS. 
These  are  undenominational  societies  of  young 


men,  organized  upon  an  evangelical  basis,  for  the 
promotion  of  the  mental,  moral,  social,  and  physi- 
cal welfare  of  young  men.  Their  aclice,  voting- 
membership  is  confined  to  Christian  young  men; 
but  large  numbers  of  unconverted  young  men, 
without  regard  to  denominational  affiliations,  be- 
come associate  members  for  the  sake  of  social 
and  educational  privileges.  The  work  of  the 
associations  is  carried  on  through  the  personal 
efforts  of  Christian  young  men  themselves,  labor- 
ing individually  in  the  sphere  of  their  daily 
calling,  and  collectively  in  connection  with  com- 
mittees having  charge  of  the  reading-rooms,  libra- 
ries, gymnasiums,  evening  educational  classes, 
lecture-courses,  prayer-meetings,  and  Bible-classes 
for  young  men  exclusively,  boarding-house  and 
employment  bureaus,  visitation  of  sick  young 
men,  etc.  The  associations  also,  as  opportunity 
offers,  hold  undenominational  religious  services 
in  neglected  neighborhoods,  in  public  institutions, 
and  in  the  open  air. 

The  parent  English-speaking  association  was 
organized  at  London,  by  George  Williams,  June 
6,  1844.  Societies  formed  in  Germany  earlier 
than  this  date  have  since  come  into  affiliation 
with  the  English-speaking  associations  and  those 
of  other  lands.  The  society  now  bearing  the 
name  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
in  Glasgow,  Scotland,  claims  an  origin,  under  a 
different  name,  prior  to  that  of  London.  But 
the  brotherhood  bearing  the  distinctive  title  of 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  which 
has  developed  into  provincial,  state,  national,  and 
international  organization,  can  be  traced  in  its 
origin  and  name  distinctly  to  the  London  associa- 
tion, and  cannot  be  traced  behind  it.  And  the 
societies  claiming  priority  under  different  names 
belonged,  rather,  to  the  multitude  of  societies  of 
Christian  young  men  which  have  been  formed  in 
every  period  of  the  Christian  Church,  but  which 
have  not  developed  into  the  permanent  and 
varied  organization  just  referred  to.  The  Mon- 
treal Association  was  organized  Dec.  9,  1851;  and 
that  of  Boston,  Dec.  2!),  1851.  The  first  inter- 
national Convention  of  the  associations  of  the 
United  States  and  British  Provinces  met  in  Buf- 
falo, June  7,  1854.  The  first  World's  Conference 
convened  in  Paris,  Aug.  19,  1855.  Here  the  fol- 
lowing test  of  membership,  since  known  as  the 
"Paris  Basis,"  was  adopted:  — 

"  The  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations  seek  to 
unite  those  young  men,  who,  regarding  Jesus  Christ 
as  their  God  and  Saviour,  according  to  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  desire  to  be  his  disciples  in  their  doctrine 
and  in  their  life,  and  to  associate  their  efforts  for  the 
extension  of  his  kingdom  among  young  men." 

In  April,  I860,  the  associations  of  North  Ameri- 
ca had  about  twenty-five  thousand  members.  At 
the  breaking-out  of  the  civil  war,  many  members 
of  the  associations  entered  the  armies  on  both 
sides,  and  the  associations  naturally  followed 
them  with  efforts  for  their  welfare  and  that  of 
their  comrades.  At  the  instance  of  the  New- 
York  Association,  a  special  convention  was  called, 
Nov.  14,  1861,  to  consider  Christian  work  in  the 
army.  This  resulted  in  the  organization  of  the 
United-States  Christian  Commission  (q.v.)  ;  and 
during  the  civil  war  the  energies  of  the  associa- 
tions were  largely  absorbed  in  army-work.  With 
the  close  of  the  war,  a  new  season  of  growth  and 
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activity  began.  In  1866  the  executive  committee 
of  the  convention,  which  had  been  located  from 
year  to  year  in  different  cities,  was  located  for  a 
term  of  years  at  Xew-York  City  (where  the  work- 
ing' quorum  has  been  continued  ever  since),  and 
has  become  known  and  incorporated  as  the  "  In- 
ternational Committee."  The  convention  which 
met  in  Detroit,  dune  2-1,  1808,  adopted  the  fol- 
lowing test  of  active  membership,  since  known 
as  the  ''Evangelical  Test:"  — 

Iies<>!t)cd,  That  as  these  organizations  hear  the 
name  of  Christian,  and  profess  to  he  engaged  directly 
in  the  Saviour's  service,  so  it  is  clearly  their  duty  to 
maintain  the  control  and  management  ol  all  their 
affairs  ill  the  hands  of  those  who  profess  to  love,  and 
publicly  avow  their  faith  in  Jesus,  the  Redeemer,  as 
divine;'  and  who  testify  their  faith  by  becoming  and 
remaining  members  of  churches  held  to  he  evangeli- 
cal; and  that  such  persons,  and  none  others,  should 
tie  allowed  to  vote,  or  hold  office." 

At  the  Portland  convention,  July  11,  1869,  the 
word  '■  evangelical  "  was  thus  defined  :  — 

"  "We  hold  those  churches  to  be  evangelical,  which, 
maintaining  the  Holy  Scriptures  to  be  the.  only  infal- 
lible rule  of  faith  and  practice,  do  believe  in  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  (the  only-begotten  of  the  Father,  King 
of  kings,  and  Lord  of  lords,  in  whom  dwelleth  all  the 
fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily,  and  who  was  made 
sin  for  us,  though  knowing  no  sin,  bearing  our  sins 
in  his  own  body  on  the  tree),  as  the  only  name  under 
heaven  given  among  men  whereby  we  must  be  saved 
from  everlasting  punishment." 

All  associations  organized  since  the  passage  of 
the  above  resolution,  in  order  to  be  entitled  to 
representation  in  the  International  Convention, 
must  limit  their  active,  voting  membership  to 
members  of  evangelical  churches.  The  formal 
adoption  of  this  test  by  the  American  associations 
has  secured  for  them  the  active  sympathy  of 
churches  and  Christian  communities.  It  is  only 
since  this  time,  that  the  associations  have  received 
the  real  estate  and  building's  which  are  now 
valued  at  over  8:1,000,000,  and  which  give  the 
societies  a  permanent  foothold  in  the  commu- 
nities where  they  are  located.  At  the  World's 
Conference  of  1878,  held  in  Geneva,  Switzerland, 
forty-one  American  delegates  were  present;  and, 
under  their  influence  and  leadership,  a  central 
international  committee,  on  the  plan  of  the  Ameri- 
can committee,  was  appointed,  with  a  working- 
quorum  resident  in  Geneva.  The  number  of 
associations  in  the  world  is  now  2,671,  with  a 
total  membership  of  about  200,000.  They  are 
grouped  as  follows :  United  States,  821 ;  Dominion 
of  Canada,  56;  Bermuda,  1;  South  America,  1 ; 
England,  108;  Scotland,  188;  Ireland,  18;  France, 
65:  Germany,  422;  Holland,  450;  Switzerland, 
2(10;  Sweden  and  Norway,  85;  Belgium,  21; 
Denmark,  a;  Spain  and  Portugal,  19 ;  Italy,  20; 
Turkey,  25;  Austria,  4;  Russia,  7;  Syria,  5;  India, 
2;  China,  2;  Japan,  2;  Africa,  15;  Australasia,  25; 
Hawaiian  Kingdom,  1. 

The  affiliated  associations  of  North  America 
have  organized  an  admirable  system  of  intercom- 
munication and  mutual  help.  At  the  suggestion 
of  the  International  Convention,  and  with  the 
co-operation  of  its  committee,  about  thirty  Stale 
and  Provincial  conventions  are  now  held  annually. 
Each  of  these  appoints  an  executive  committee  on 
the  plan  of  the  International  Committee,  whose 
territory  is  again  subdivided  into  districts,  with 
a  district  committee  looking  after  the  interests 


and  work  of  each  district.  Twelve  State  and 
Provincial  committees  now  employ  visiting  sec- 
retaries, whose  efforts  are  essential  in  the  de- 
velopment of  this  work;  and  the  International 
Committee  is  seeking  to  extend  it  to  the  entire 
sisterhood  of  States.  The  expenditure  of  the 
international  and  Mate  committees  in  1882  was 
over  $45,000;  and  o50  associations  reported  their 
annual  current  expenses  as  .8406,270;  65!)  asso- 
ciations reported  an  aggregate  membership  of 
!S2,o75;  69  reported  the  ownership  of  buildings 
valued  at  82,700,173;  and  255  persons  were  em- 
ployed as  general  secretaries  or  agents  of  the 
local  associations  and  of  the  international  and 
State  committees.  Tin-  number  of  these  officers 
is  increasing  rapidly,  having,  in  March,  Inm:}, 
grown  to  over  oOO.  The  chief  aim  of  the  general 
secretary  is  to  enlist  and  train  volunteer  workers, 
using  his  tact  to  discover  the  post  of  duty  for 
which  each  member  is  specially  fitted,  and  his 
personal  influence  to  induce  him  to  enter  upon 
it.  iV  gratifying  result  of  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  these  officers  is  seen  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  larger  and  more  efficient  force  of  help- 
ers on  the  various  committees  of  the  associations. 
Appropriate  methods  have  been  wrought  out  to 
meet  with  timely  aid  the  stranger,  the  unem- 
ployed, the  destitute,  the  sick,  and  the  intemper- 
ate" The  social  and  literal-)'  appliances  have  been 
made  more  effective  for  good,  and  the  various 
religious  meetings  have  been  largely  increased  in 
number  and  usefulness. 

The  International  Committee  has  nine  secre- 
taries. Some  of  these  are  occupied  with  the  work 
of  correspondence  and  supervision  at  the  office  of 
the  committee,  which  is  also  a  central  bureau 
for  securing  and  testing  young  men  for  the  office 
of  secretary  in  the  local  associations.  Others  are 
engaged  in  the  extension  and  care  of  the  work  in 
the  sections  of  the  continent  destitute  of  associa- 
tions, or  where  they  are  yet  feeble.  One  secretary 
of  the  committee  works  among  railroad-men, 
organizing  railroad  branches  of  the  associations, 
and  enlisting  the  railroad  companies  in  their  sup- 
port. The  contributions  of  the  companies  for 
this  purpose  now  amount  to  865,000  annually. 
Sixty  railroad  brandies  are  in  operation,  and 
preliminary  work  is  done  at  over  twenty  other 
points.  Another  secretary  labors  among  college 
students.  One  hundred  and  eighty  college  institu- 
tions have  been  organized.  Other  secretaries  are 
busy  among  Gernian-speaking  young  men,  com- 
mercial travellers,  and  colored  young  men  in  the 
Southern  States.  The  magnitude  of  these  several 
fields  is  shown  bv  the  fact,  that  there  are,  m  the 
United  States  and  Dominion  of  Canada.,  1,600,000 
railroad-men,  60,000  college  students,  700,000 
German-speaking  voting  men,  100,000  commercial 
travellers,  and  500,000  colored  young  men. 

The   association   cause   abroad  is  strongest  in 

Great  Britain,  where  a  national  organization  has 

recently  been  effected.     The  associations  of  Ger- 

o-rouped  together   in   several    bunds. 


are 


many   ^i^   &i~L.j-~—   ~~ D — 

Bike  organizations  exist  in  Holland  and  Sweden. 
The  associations  are  few  and  feeble  in  Belgium, 
France,  Russia,  Spain,  and  Italy.  Several  vigor- 
ous organizations  have  been  formed  in  the  cities 
of  Australasia. 

The   principal   publications   of 
.  J  ...     rn...    it/,,,..;, 

associations 


The    Wttlfhiiian 


the  American 
published    in 
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Chicago;  the  Year-Bool-  and  other  publications, 
about°fifty  in  number,  of  the  International  Com- 
mittee, -whose  office  is  at  23d  Street  and  Fourth 
Avenue,  New  York;  and  the  annual  reports  of 
the  State  and  Provincial  conventions,  and  of  the 
local  associations.  kiohard  c.  morse. 

YOUNG  WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIA- 
TIONS. Upon  the  general  plan  of  the  Young- 
Men's  Christian  Associations,  Women's  Christian 
Associations  have  been  organized  in  various  Euro- 
pean and  American  cities.  In  America  this 
movement  dates  from  the  year  1857,  when  the 
first  association  for  distinctive  work  among  young 
women  was  organized  in  New- York  City.  Ten 
years  later  a  general  interest  in  this  subject  re- 
sulted in  the  formation  of  associations  in  many 
of  the  large  cities  of  the  United  States.  There 
are  now  fifty-six  associations  in  the  United  States 
and  British  Provinces,  with  an  aggregate  member- 
ship of  about  fifteen  thousand.  A  great  variety 
of  work  in  behalf  of  young  women  has  been  un- 
dertaken. Many  of  the  associations  use  their 
buildings  as  lodging  or  boarding  houses  for  wo- 
men, and  a  few  have  restaurants ;  but  there  is 
a  growing  tendency  t.o  emphasize  such  methods 
of  educational,  social,  and  religious  work  for 
women,  as  the  reading-room,  library,  education- 
al clauses,  social  receptions,  Bible-classes,  and 
prayer-meetings.  Employment  offices  are  also  a 
very  general  feature  in  this  work.  An  effort  to 
organize   associations    among  young   women  in 


schools  and  colleges  is  meeting  with  considerable 
success. 

The  American  associations  hold  a  Biennial 
International  Conference,  which  has  convened  six 
times.  The  last  conference  met  in  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
in  October,  1881.  Eighteen  associations  were  rep- 
resented by  thirty-four  delegates :  written  reports 
were  received  from  many  others.  In  twenty-two 
cities  buildings  have  been  secured  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  associations,  amounting  in  value 
to  §849,000.  Monthly  newspapers  devoted  to  the 
interests  of  this  specific  work  are  issued  by  the 
associations  of  Cleveland,  O.,  Philadelphia,  Penn., 
Utica,  N.Y.,  and  Memphis,  Tenn.  Other  publi- 
cations of  the  society  are  the  Conference  Journal 
and  reports  of  the  associations.     J.  P.  CATTELL. 

YULE,  the  old  name  for  Christmas.  Skeat 
connects  the  word  with  the  Middle  English  you- 
len,  yollen  ("  to  cry  out  "),  because  it  was  a  time  of 
revelry.  December  was  called  the  "  former  yule," 
and  January  the  "  latter  yule." 

YVONETUS,  the  supposed  Dominican  author 
of  Tractatus  de  hceresi  pauperum  de  Lugduno  (print- 
ed in  Thesaurus  novus  anecdotorum,  edited  by  Mar- 
tene  and  Durand,  vol.  v.  pp.  1777  sqq.).  Franz 
Pfeiffer  has,  however,  conclusively  demonstrated, 
that  the  author  was  the  Franciscan  David  of  Augs- 
burg, who  lived  in  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  Manuscripts  of  this  work  are  found  in 
Stuttgart  and  Strassburg.  It  is  one  of  the  au- 
thorities in  Waldensian  history.         C.  SCHMIDT. 
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ZABARELLA,  or  DE  ZABARELLIS,  1..  at 
Padua,  1  :i: ",«.>  -.  ,1.  at  Constance,  Sept.  1'li,  1117. 
He  studied  canon  law  at  Bologna  ;  lectured  in 
his  native  city;  was  employed  in  various  diplo- 
niatic  missions:  and  was  by  Boniface  IX.  called 
to  Home  to  take  part  in  tlie  negotiations  concern- 
ing' the  schism;  but  when  his  De  scliisinalilnis  was 
printed  at  Basel,  in  1505,  it  was  put  on  the  Index. 
Having  returned  to  Padua  as  arch-presbyter  at 
the  cathedral,  he  was  again  summoned  to  ltome 
by  John  XXIII. ;  made  a  cardinal,  and  archbishop 
of  Florence,  and  sent  as  a  legate  lo  the  Council 
of  Constance,  on  whose  transactions  he  exercised 
considerable  influence.  He  was  a  prolific  writer, 
but  many  of  his  works  have  never  been  printed. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  he  is  the  author  of  Capita 
aqemlorum  in  concilia  generali  Constantiensi  de  re- 
formattone  ecclesia. 

ZACCH/E'US,  Roman  chief  tax-gatherer  in 
Jericho,  and  a  convert  of  Christ  (Luke  xix.  2)._  He 
was  a  Jew,  and  his  name  is  Hebrew  "N3T,  "  right- 
eous" (Ez.  ii.  9;  Xeh.  vii.  14).  In  the  Talmud 
there  is  mention  made  of  a  well-known  Zac- 
ctueus  of  Jericho,  whose  son  was  the  celebrated 
rabbi  Yochanan  ben  Zachai.  According  to  tradi- 
tion, Zacchteus  of  the  Gospels  became  bishop  of 
Caesarea  in  Palestine  by  the  ordination  of  Peter 
(Ajiiist  Const.,  vii.  4(i ;  cf  Clement :  Homilies,  iii. 
63,  71,  72;  Recognitions,  iii.  05  sqq.).  A  half- 
ruined  tower  in  Jericho,  now  used  by  a  Turkish 
garrison,  is  pointed  out  as  the  house  of  Zacchtmis. 
yp  the  Bible  dictionaries,  s.v  ,  and  the  commen- 
taries upon  Luke  xix.  '2-10. 

ZACHARIA,  Gotthilf  Traugott,  b.  at  Tau- 
chardt,  Thuringia,  Nov.  17,  1729;  d.  at  Kiel, 
Feb.  8,  1777.  He  studied  theology  at  Konigsberg 
and  Halle  ;  and  was  appointed  professor  in  1760 
at  Biitzow  in  Mecklenburg,  in  1705  at  Gottingen, 
and  in  1775  at  Kiel.  His  Biblische  Theologie 
(1771-75.  4  vols.)  opened  a  new  line  of  research. 
His  paraphrases  of  the  Epistles  to  the  Romans, 
Corinthians,  etc.,  were  a  great  success.  His 
stand-point  was  the  supranaturalism  of  S.  J. 
Baumgarten,  though  singularly  mollified  by  the 
rising  rationalism. 

ZACHARIAS,  Pope  741-752;  carried  forward 
the  aspirations  of  the  Roman  see  with  great 
adroitness  and  dignity  in  his  relations  with  the 
Lombards,  the  Greeks,  Boniface,  and  lVpin,  whom 
he  raised  to  the  throne  of  the  Merovingians.  He 
translated  the  Dialogues  of  Gregory  the  Great 
into  Greek.  His  letters  to  Boniface  are  found  in 
Migne  (Patrologui  Lo/ina,  vol.  89)  and  in  Giles's 
edition  of  Bonifocii  Opera,  London,  1815,  vol.  i. 
See  D.  Bartou.nt  :  Di  S.  Zaccaria  papa  j'  degh 
aniii  del  sua  pontijicalo,  Regensburg,  1^79;  II. 
Crampon:  Be  pape  Zarherie  et  In  consultation  de 
Pepin  le  Bref,  Amiens,  bs79 ;  J.  Cozza-Luzi  : 
Wistaria  S  P.  Z.  Ilenedicti  :■.  S'.S.  jionti/icibus  llo- 
manis :  Giegorio  I  descripta  et  Zacluiria  grace 
reddilo,  Rome,  1S80. 

ZACHARIUS  SCHOLASTICUS,  Bishop  of  My- 
tilene  in  the  Island  of  Lesbos ;  was  present  at  the 
synod  of  Constantinople  (536)  which  deposed  An- 


thimus,  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  as  Euty- 
cliia.ii.  lie  had  studied  philosophy  and  rhetoric 
in  Alexandria,  and  lor  some  time  practised  as  an 
advocate  at  Berytas.  His  dialogue,  Ammonius 
sire  de  luitndi  opijieio,  is  a  defence  of  the  Chris- 
tian view  of  the  creation  and  government  of  the 
world  against  objections  to  it  raised  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  Creek  philosophy.  It  was 
first  published  in  Paris,  1019.  The  best  edition 
is  that  by  Roissonade,  l'ai  is.  1S30,  where  it  stands, 
together  with  iEneas'  l)e  iiniiiortalilate  animcc,  a 
work  of  similar  kind.  He  also  wrote  a  Dispatatio 
against  the  Manicheans ;  but  it  exists  only  in  a 
Latin  translation,  in  Bib.  Pat.  M~ar.,  IX.     GASS. 

ZAMZUM'MIM  (l)eut.  ii.  20),  or  ZU'ZIM  (Gen. 
xiy.  ~>),  a  tribe  of  giants  in  the  East  Jordan  coun- 
try, who  were  part  of  the  original  settlers  of 
Palestine.  They  were  attacked  and  routed  by 
Chodoilaoinei,  and  finally  expelled  by  the  Am- 
monites. 

ZANCHI,  Hieronymus,  b.  at  Alzano,  near  Ber- 
gamo, 1510  ;  d.  at  Heidelberg,  Nov.  19,  1590. 
He  entered  the  order  of  the  regular  canons  of 
St.  Augustine  in  1531,  but  studied  the  writings 
of  Luther,  Melanchthon,  Calvin,  etc.,  under  the 
guidance  of  Vermigli,  and  began  to  preach  the 
Reformation  in  Lucca.  Compelled  to  flee,  he 
visited  Geneva,  England,  and  Strassburg,  and  was 
in  1553  appointed  professor  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment in  the  last-mentioned  place.  His  relations 
with  the  Lutheran  theologians  of  Marbach  were, 
in  the  beginning,  very  peaceable;  but  his  open 
advocacy  of  the'Calvinistic  doctrine  of  predesti- 
nation, and  his  attack  on  the  Lutheran  doctrine 
of  ubiquity,  finally  caused  a  breach;  and  in 
1503  he  removed  to  Chiavenna  as  pastor  of  the 
Reformed  Church,  where  in  1566  he  published  an 
account  of  his  controversies  with  the  Marbach 
theologians,  —  Miscellanea.  In  1568  he  was  ap- 
pointed professor  at  Heidelberg,  where  he  lectured 
on  the  Summa,  and  gradually  acquired  a  great 
reputation  as  one  of  the  most  learned  theologians 
of  his  time.  He  took  part  with  great  energy  in 
the  controversy  with  the  Antitrinitarians,  and 
wrote  De  tribus  Elohim  (1572).  De  natura  Dei,  De 
ogerilms  Dei,  etc.  "When  the  Palatinate  became 
Lutheran,  he  retired  to  Xeustadt-an-der-Hardt, 
where  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  life.  A  collected 
edition  of  his  works  appeared  at  Geneva,  1619, 
3  vols.  [Lng.  trans,  of  his  Spiritual  Marriage  he- 
ticeeu  Christ  and  the  Church  (Cambridge,  1592), 
and  of  his  Confession  of  the  Christian  Religion, 
i-,|<n  "  <-'.  Hi.'IIMIDT. 

ZEALOT,  the  epithet  given  in  Luke  vi.  15  and 
\cts  i  13  to  Simon  called  the  CanaiiMan  (not 
t'anaanite,  as  in  Authorized  Version,  Mitt  x.  4, 
Mark  iii.  1*),  to  distinguish  him  from  Simon 
l'e'ter  The  Greek  Kavaraior  is  a  mere  translitera- 
:  tioii  of  the  Araimean  -|Wj3  "("  ^al").  The  Zealots 
were  one  of  the  parties  or  factions  m  I  alestme 
noted  for  their  advocacy  of  the  Mosaic  law. 
Their  founder  was  Judas  the  Galilean,  also  called 
the  "Gaulonite"  (Acts  v.  37);  but  they  degen- 
erated into  the  Sicarii  (from  the  Latin  sica,     a 
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dagger"),  and  were  then  guilty  of  many  a  dark 
deed.  They  were  a  prominent  cause  of  the  Jew- 
ish war,  and*  increased  its  horrors  (Joseph,  iv.  3-7). 

ZEB'ULUN.     See  Triues  of  Israel. 

ZECHARI'AH  (Jehovah  remembers),  the  eleventh 
of  the  Minor  Prophets.  He  describes  himself  as 
son  of  Berechiah,  and  grandson  of  Iddo,  but  in 
Ezra  (v.  1,  vi.  14)  is  mentioned  as  son  of  Iddo, 
whence  it  has  been  inferred  that  his  father  died 
young,  and  that  he  was  brought  up  as  Iddo's  son 
and  successor  (see  Nell.  xii.  1,  4,  16).  In  that 
case  Zechariah,  like  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel,  was  a 
priest  as  well  as  a  prophet.  He  appears  to  have 
been  born  in  Babylon,  unci  to  have  come  up,  while 
yet  young,  with  the  first  company  of  exiles  who 
returned  to  Palestine. 

I.  Date.  —  In  536  B.C.  Cyrus  issued  a  decree 
permitting  the  captive  Jews  to  return  to  their 
own  country.  More  than  forty  thousand  men 
with  their  families  and  slaves  availed  themselves 
of  this  permission,  and  re-occupied  the  land  of 
their  forefathers.  Barely  a  year  elapsed  before 
preparations  were  made  for  rebuilding  the  tem- 
ple ;  and  in  the  second  month  of  the  second  year 
of  the  return,  the  foundation  was  laid  with  min- 
gled joy  and  grief  (Ez.  iii.  11-13).  Speedily, 
however,  the  work  was  interrupted  by  the  jeal- 
ousy of  the  Samaritans,  who  continued  during 
the  reigns  of  Cyrus  and  Cambyses  to  misrepresent 
the  Jews  at  the  court  of  Persia.  In  the  reign  of 
Goniates,  the  pseudo-Smerdis,  they  obtained  a 
decree  absolutely  prohibiting  the  further  prose- 
cution of  the  work.  The  tide  turned,  however, 
when  Darius  Hystaspes  came  to  the  throne.  In 
the  second  year  of  his  reign  he  renewed  and  con- 
firmed the  original  decree  of  Cyrus,  and  thence- 
forth there  was  no  longer  any  outward  difficulty 
in  the  way.  But  by  this  time  (520  B.C.)  a  great 
change  had  occurred  in  the  views  and  feelings  of 
the  people.  Their  zeal  in  divine  things  declined ; 
they  were  engrossed  in  the  care  of  their  private 
affairs;  and  it  needed  very  energetic  appeals  to 
rouse  them  to  the  toils1  and  sacrifices  required  for 
the  completion  of  the  temple.  These  were  fur- 
nished by  the  prophets  Ilaggai  and  Zechariah 
(Kz.  vi.  14),  and  were  successful ;  so  that  the  build- 
ing was  finished  in  the  sixth  year  of  Darius,  B.C. 
515.  But  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  all 
Zechariah's  earlier  prophecies  were  mainly  direct- 
ed to  this  end.  Undoubtedly  they  had  more  or 
less  reference  to  it ;  but  they  also  looked  farther, 
even  to  the  whole  character  and  condition  of  the 
covenant  people-,  their  dangers  and  discourage- 
ments, and  their  influence  upon  the  future  pros- 
pects of  the  world.  So  1  hat  the  prophet's  histori- 
cal _  position  was  simply  a  background  for  his 
delineation  of  the  present  and  coining  fortunes 
of  the  kingdom  of  God. 

II.  Form  and  Style. —From  the  earliest 
ages,  interpreters  have  complained  of  the  book  as 
obscure  and  difficult, —  a  feature  which  results 
from  the  predominance  of  symbolical  and  figura- 
tive language,  and  occasionally  from  the  brevity 
and  conciseness  of  the  expressions.  But  in  gen- 
eral the  style  is  easy  and  flowing.  Zechariah  leans 
much  upon  his  predecessors  prior  to  the  captivity, 
and  yet  not  unfrequently  shows  a  marked  indi- 
viduality in  thought  and  utterance.  Sometimes 
his  oracles  are  given  in  direct  speech,  at  others 
in  the  relation  of  visions,  and  again  in  the  de- 


scriptions of  symbolical  acts.  The  two  latter 
forms  are  not  to  be  ascribed  to  his  Chaldaic  edu- 
cation, for  both  are  found  in  the  older  prophets ; 
e.g.,  Isa.  vi. ;  Amos  vii.-ix. ;  Hab.  iii.  There  are 
some  orthographic  peculiarities ;  but  in  the  main 
the  Hebrew  is  pure,  and  remarkably  free  from 
Chaldaisms. 

III.  Contents.  —  The  first  part  (chaps,  i.-viii.) 
consists  of  three  portions,  the  dates  of  which  are 
distinctly  given.  1.  (i.  1-6)  A  general  introduc- 
tion in  the  shape  of  a  warning  not  to  imitate  the 
sins  of  their  fathers.  2.  (i.  7-vi.  15)  Three  months 
afterward,  a  series  of  visions,  all  given  in  one 
night,  closely  connected  together,  and  exhibiting 
an  orderly  progress  of  thought  in  respect  to  God's 
dealings  with  his  people.  These  are  appropriately 
closed  by  the  recital  of  a  symbolical  action,  — 
the  crowning  of  the  high  priest,  that  is,  the  glory 
of  the  man  whose  name  is  Branch.  3.  (vii.,  viii.) 
Two  years  later,  a  long  answer  to  inquiries  about 
the  need  of  continuing  to  observe  fasts  commemo- 
rating former  calamities.  The  prophet  rebukes 
the  formalism  of  the  people,  and  then  promises 
such  blessings  as  will  change  fasts  into  festivals, 
and  even  attract  the  heathen  to  their  fellowship. 
The  second  part  of  the  book,  which  bears  no 
dates,  is  divided  into  two  oracles  by  the  title 
prefixed  to  chapters  nine  and  twelve.  The  gen- 
eral theme  is  the  future  destiny  of  the  covenant 
people,  (a)  The  First  Burden  (ix.-xi.)  outlines 
God's  providence  toward  Israel  up  to  the  appear- 
ance of  the  Saviour.  The  ninth  chapter  begins 
by  recounting  Alexander's  conquests,  and  ends 
with  the  triumph  of  the  Maccabees,  interposing 
in  the  middle  a  dramatic  sketch  of  Zion's  King 
of  peace  (9,  10).  The  tenth  chapter  describes  the 
increase  of  the  people  in  means  and  numbers 
under  native  rulers.  The  eleventh,  under  the 
figure  of  the  rejection  of  a  good  shepherd  by  his 
flock,  offers  a  striking  delineation  of  our  Lord's 
treatment  by  his  own  people.  (6)  The  Second 
Burden  (xii.-xiv.)  carries  forward  the  outlook 
upon  the  future,  even  to  the  time  of  the  end. 
(1)  The  twelfth  chapter,  in  the  first  nine  verses, 
tells  of  Israel's  victory  over  trials,  meaning,  doubt- 
less, the  triumph  of  the  early  church  over  perse- 
cuting foes.  (2)  The  remaining  verses,  with  the 
first  one  of  the  following  chapter,  show  the  power 
of  Christ's  death  to  awaken  and  renew.  (3)  Chap, 
xiii.  2-6  illustrates  the  fruits  of  penitence  in  the 
abolition  of  false  worship  and  false  prophecy, 
which  stand  for  all  forms  of  sin.  (4)  Verses  7-9 
show  the  sword  drawn  against  the  Shepherd  and 
his  flock,  or  Christ  smitten  by  his  Father,  and  his 
people  suffering  also.  (5)  The  last  chapter  seems 
to  be  a  general  survey  of  the  checkered  course  of 
God>  kingdom  in  this  world  from  beginning  to 
end,  concluding  with  a  vivid  picture  of  the  uni- 
versal reign  of  holiness. 

IV.  Messianic  Predictions.  —  These  are  six 
in  number,  and  represent  a  gradual  development. 
(1)  In  iii.  8  the  lowly  servant,  as  in  Isaiah  and 
Jeremiah,  is  called  "Branch."  (2)  In  vi.  12,  13, 
as  priest  and  king  he  builds  the  Lord's  spiritual 
temple.  (3)  In  ix.  9,  10,  he  reigns  as  a  meek 
and  peaceful  but  universal  monarch.  (4)  In  xi. 
he  appears  as  a  shepherd,  scorned,  rejected,  be- 
trayed, and  (by  implication)  slain.  The  expres- 
sions are  obscure,  but  the  New  Testament  leaves 
no  doubt  of  the  application.     (5)  In  xii.  10  his 
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pierced  form,  seen  by  (lie  eye  of  faith,  becomes  a 
means  of  deep  and  general  repentance,  attended 
by  pardon  and  conversion,  ((i)  Finally  (xiii.  7) 
the  fellow  of  .Jehovah,  smitten 'by  Jehovah  him- 
self, becomes  the  redeemer  and  the  pattern  of  the 
flock.  These  predictions  are  more  numerous  and 
emphatic  than  in  any  of  Zochariah's  predecessors, 
save  Isaiah.  Their  Messianic  character  is  es- 
tablished both  by  the  intrinsic  evidence  of  the 
utterances  themselves,  and  by  citation  or  refer- 
ence in  the  words  of  our  Lord  or  his  apostles. 

V.  The  Gi:xuin'1'.ni:ss  of  the  Second  Part. 
—  The  question  on  this  point  was  first  raised  by 
the  learned  Joseph  Mede,  KJ.IJt,  who  was  followed 
by  Hammond,  Kidder,  Winston,  and  Xewcombe, 
but  opposed  by  Blarney.  Mede's  objection  was 
based  upon  Matthew's  quotation  (xxvii.  9,  10) 
of  a  passage  in  Zechariah,  which  he  ascribes  to 
Jeremiah,  and  upon  the  internal  evidence  of  the 
chapters  (ix.-xiv.)  themselves.  The  former  of 
these  is  now  not  much  pressed;  but  the  latter  has 
been  adopted  and  enforced  by  Gesenius,  Ewald, 
Bleek,  and  many  other  eminent  scholars.  There 
is  obviously  a  difference  between  the  two  parts. 
One  has  continual  references  to  the  author's  own 
time,  the  half-built  temple,  the  growing  city,  the 
struggling  population  :  the  other  has  "scarcely  a 
single  direct  allusion  to  contemporary  circum- 
stances, but  points  to  a  distant  future.  One  is  full 
of  visions,  and  speaks  much  of  angels,  and  also 
of  Satan,  of  all  of  which  there  is  scarcely  a  trace 
in  the  other.  But  these  differences  are  not  enough 
to  require  us  to  assume  that  the  last  chapters 
were  an  anonymous  production  of  older  date,  acci- 
dentally, or  for  some  unknown  reason,  attached 
by  the  compilers  of  the  canon  to  the  Book  of 
Zechariah.  The  prophet,  it  is  agreed,  was  a 
young  man  when  he  entered  upon  his  office,  and 
uttered  his  first  prophecies;  and  it  is  not  all  un- 
likely that  many  years  afterward,  when  circum- 
stances had  greatly  or  entirely  changed,  he  added 
the  subsequent  portion  of  the  book.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  very  unlikely  that  the  formers  of 
the  Old-Testament  canon  should  have  committed 
the  gross  error  attributed  to  them. 

The  objections  to  the  genuineness  seem  plausi- 
ble at  first  sight,  but  disappear  when  carefully 
weighed;  for  example,  Ephraim  and  Judah  are 
spoken  of  together,  as  if  they  still  existed  as  dis- 
tinct kingdoms,  which  they  never  did  after  the 
exile.  True,  they  are  so  mentioned,  but  only  in 
the  same  way  as  JNIalachi  (ii.  11)  uses  the  name 
Israel,  i.e.,  merely  as  designating  a  part  of  the 
existing  population.  Again  :  Assyria  and  Egypt 
are  mentioned  as  formidable  powers,  which  they 
were  not;  Persia  having  absorbed  one,  and  sub- 
dued the  other.  The  answer  is,  that  the  prophet 
uses  these  names  as  natural  and  convenient  repre- 
sentatives of  the  foes  existing  in  his  day.  Simi- 
lar is  the  reply  to  the  objection  that  false  prophecy 
and  idolatry  did  not  exist  in  the  restoration,  and 
therefore  could  not  be  rebuked  by  Zechariah ;  viz., 
that  in  accordance  with  prophetic  usage  he  repre- 
sents the  present  under  the  forms  of  the  past.  It 
is  also  urged  that  Phoenicia,  Damascus,  and  Phi- 
listia,  are  set  forth  as  foes  of  importance,  when 
their  power  had  long  been  broken.  Here  the 
reference  is  to  the  ninth  chapter  and  the  tenth. 
But  a  critic  of  the  liberal  school  has  expressly 
said  that  this  whole  section  does  not  admit  of 


any  explanation  but  that  which  is  gained  from 
the  history  of  Alexander  the  Great.  It  describes 
his  victorious  march,  the  subjugation  of  the  whole 
of  Syria,  and  the  singular  exemption  of  the  cove- 
nant people  from  harm  ;  all  of  which  was  actually 
accomplished.  True,  it  was  two  hundred  years 
after  Zcchariah's  lime,  which  is  an  insuperable 
difficulty  to  those  who  hold  that  prophecy  confines 
itself  to  what  immediately  concerns  the  existing 
generation.  But,  even  admit!  ing  this  very  doubt- 
ful postulate,  what  was  to  hinder  Zechariah,  or 
the  Spirit  which  guided  him,  from  upholding  the 
small  and  weak  restored  people  amid  their  fears 
of  the  rapacity  of  their  neighbors,  by  the  assur- 
ance of  ...  very  marked  and  specific  deliverance  in 
the  distant  future.  Jehovah  says  the  heavy  stroke 
shall  fall  upon  Damascus  and  all  along  the  sea- 
coast ;  but  "  I  will  encamp  about  mine  house." 
The  safety  of  the  temple  amid  a  wide-spread  over- 
throw in  every  other  direction  was  well  suited  to 
the  post-exilian  period,  but  in  no  sense,  and  in  no 
degree,  to  the  earlier  history.  And,  if  any  earthly 
event  merited  a  place  on  the  prophetic  page,  it 
was  that  rapid  conquest  by  which  Alexander 
changed  the  face  of  the  world,  and  paved  the 
way  for  the  triumph  of  the  gospel. 

Another  objection  cites  the  threatened  disrup- 
tion of  the  nation  (xi.  14),  "I  cut  asunder  the 
staff  that  I  might   break  the  brotherhood 

between  Judah  and  Israel,"  as  a  gross  anachro- 
nism. But,  if  this  is  to  be  taken  literally,  it  will 
put  the  composition  of  the  book  back  to  a  period 
prior  to  the  secession  of  Jeroboam  ;  which  is  sim- 
ply absurd.  The  obvious  sense  of  the  passage  is 
the  disintegration  of  the  nation,  which  could  not 
be  better  expressed  than  by  the  use  of  the  old, 
well-understood  rupture  in  the  days  of  Solomon's 
successor,  which  was  the  first  and  most  serious 
step  in  the  decline  of  the  monarchy.  That  calami- 
tous event  was  a  natural  figure  of  the  bursting  of 
the  bond  which  united  the  Jews  as  a  nation. 

It  is  certain  that  there  are  numerous  references 
in  both  parts  of  the  book  to  the  earlier  prophets, 
and  several  distinct  references  to  the  later  proph- 
ets in  the  second  part.  A  full  and  minute  con- 
spectus of  these  may  be  seen  in  Wright  (Zechariah 
and  ki-i  I'ro/iliecies,  p.  xxxv.),  an  examination  of 
which  will  confirm  the  opinion  of  Stahelin,  that 
it  is  far  more  likely  that  one  prophet  quoted  from 
many  than  that  many  quoted  from  one.  This  was 
so  conclusive  to  such  a  critic  as  J)e  "Wette,  that, 
after  having  declared  for  two  authors  of  Zecha- 
riah in  three  editions  of  his  Einlcitung,  he  returned 
to  the  traditionary  view  in  the  fourth.  Upon  the 
whole,  then,  there  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  for 
departing  from  the  old  view,  that  1  lie  entire  book 
came  from  the  same  hand.  The  contrary  view 
yields  no  aid  toward  an  orderly  and  reasonable 
explanation  of  the  successive  prophetic  utter- 
ances, but  rather  embarrasses  the  interpreta- 
tion. 

Lit. — The  principal  writers  are  Vitrinoa 
(Leeuwarden,  17:M),  Blayney  (Oxford,  1787), 
Baumgakten  (Brunswick,  18ol),  T.  V.  Moore 
(New  York,  lSO(i),  A.  KbiiLEit  (Erlangen,  18(10-65), 
W.  Pkessfi,  (Gotha,  1872),  Chambers  (in  Lange's 
Commentary,  New  York,  1871),  (!.  H.  II.  Wright 
(Bampton  Lecture,  London,  1879).  See  also  the 
Commentaries  of  Bredenkamp  (Erlangen,  187!)) 
and  W.  H.  Lowe  (Loud.,  18S2);  and  E.  G.  King  : 
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The  Yalkut  on  Zechariah,  trans,  with  notes  and 
appendices,  Lond.,  1882.  T.  w.  CHAMBERS 

ZEDEKI'AH  (to  whom  Jehovah  will  be  just),  the 
last  king  of  Judah,  third  son  of  Josiah,  and  uncle 
of  .Tehoiachin.  His  proper  name  was  Mattaniah 
(gift  of  Jehovah).  Nebuchadnezzar  raised  him  to 
the  throne  (597  B.C.)  in  the  room  of  Jehoichin, 
and  altered  his  name.  The  new  name  may  have 
been  Zedekiah's  own  choice,  and  intended  to 
express  his  hope  of  release  from  the  Babylonish 
yoke.  He  was  twenty-one  at  this  time,  and  reigned 
eleven  years ;  but  he  did  not  govern,  for  anarchy 
prevailed.  Instances  of  his  weakness  are  his 
bearing  towards  his  princes,  and  failure  to  protect 
Jeremiah  (Jer.  xxxviiii.  5,  24  sq.)  ;  his  belief  in 
false  prophets  (Jer.  xxviii.,  xxxvii.  19) ;  and  the 
very  striking  incident,  which  sets  the  king  in  a 
very  bad  light,  —  that  the  princes  and  the  people, 
after  obeying  the  command  of  Jehovah  to  free 
their  fellow  country  men  and  women  from  bond- 
age, compelled  these  persons  to  return  to  slavery. 
Jeremiah  announced  the  speedy  downfall  of  the 
nation  as  punishment  of  this  disobedience  (Jer. 
xxxiv.  8-22).  In  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign, 
Zedekiah  made  a  journey  to  Babylon  to  pay 
his  respects  to  his  lord,  to  procure  the  release 
of  the  captives,  a  loosening  of  the  vassal  yoke, 
and  very  probably  to  clear  himself  of  suspected 
infidelity  toward  the  Babylonian  king.  By  his 
own  conduct  in  his  ninth  year,  he  proved  how 
faithless  he  was.  He  rebelled,  on  the  strength  of 
promises  from  Egypt  (Jer.  xxxvii.  5  sqq.  ;  Ezek. 
xvii.  15  sqq.).  His  punishment  came  on  apace. 
Nebuchadnezzar  fell  upon  the  land,  took  one 
walled  city  after  another,  and  at  last  besieged 
Jerusalem  from  the  tenth  month  of  Zedekiah's 
ninth  year  to  the  fourth  month  of  his  eleventh. 
Zedekiah  attempted  flight,  was  easily  overtaken 
at  Jericho.  His  sons  were  killed  before  his  eyes 
at  Riblah,  and  his  eyes  were  put  out,  and,  heavily 
chained,  he  was  carried  prisoner  to  Babylon, 
where,  according  to  tradition,  he  ground  in  a 
mill  until  he  died  (Jer.  xxxix.).  His  fate  was  a 
literal  fulfilment  of  Ezekiel's  prophecy  (xii.  13, 
xvii.  19).  LEYRER. 

ZEISBERGER,  David,  a  missionary,  who  de- 
serves to  be  called  the  apostle  of  the  Western 
Indians  of  North  America;  b.  at  Zauchtenthal 
in  Moravia,  April  11,  1721;  d.  at  Goshen,  O., 
Nov.  17,  1808.  His  parents,  David  and  Rosina 
Zeisberger,  were  descended  from  the  Bohemian 
Brethren,  and  in  1726  fled  to  Herrnhut  in  Saxony, 
leaving  all  for  the  gospel's  sake.  Nine  years 
later  they  joined  a  body  of  Moravians  that  emi- 
grated to  Georgia.  Meanwhile  young  David  re- 
mained at  school  at  Herrnhut,  and  when  he  had 
finished  his  studies  was  sent  to  Herrendyk,  a 
settlement  of  the  Brethren,  in  Holland.  There 
he  was  subjected  to  so  harsh  a  discipline  that  he 
ran  away.  He  reached  England  in  safety,  and 
through  the  kind  offices  of  Gen.  Oglethorpe  suc- 
ceeded in  joining  his  parents  in  Georgia.  In 
1740  the  Moravians  left  this  colony,  and  settled 
in  Pennsylvania,  where  young  Zeisberger  helped 
to  build  their  towns  of  Nazareth  and  Bethlehem. 
He  took  great  delight  in  the  hardy  life  which  he 
was  leading,  and  rejoiced  at  the  thought  that 
America  was  to  be  his  home.  Great,  therefore, 
was  his  disappointment,  when,  in  the  beginning 
of  1713,  he  was  designated  as  one  of  the  escort 


that  was  to  accompany  Count  Zinzendorf  on  his 
return  to  Europe.  But  he  did  not  venture  to 
protest  against  this  decision.  It  was  not  until 
he  was  aboard  the  ship,  which  was  on  the  point 
of  sailing,  that  his  real  sentiments  became  known, 
and  that  he  received  permission  to  remain  in  the 
country  which  he  loved.  He  hastened  back  to 
Bethlehem,  and  soon  after  was  deeply  convicted 
of  sin  by  a  hymn  which  treated  of  the  love  of 
Christ.  In  answer  to  his  fervent  prayers,  he 
found  peace  in  believing.  No  sooner  had  this 
change  taken  place  than  he  determined  to  devote 
his  life  to  the  evangelization  of  the  Indians. 
His  work  among  them  began  in  1745,  and  was 
continued  for  sixty-two  years  with  unflagging 
courage  and  apostolic  zeal.  He  labored  in  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Michigan,  and  Canada, 
among  the  Iroquois,  or  the  Six  Nations,  the 
Delawares,  the  Mohicans  and  Wampanoags,  the 
Nanticokes,  Shawnees,  Chippewas,  Ottawas,  and 
Wyandots.  He  established  in  different  parts  of 
the  country  thirteen  Christian  Indian  towns, 
which  filled  both  the  savages  and  the  settlers 
with  the  utmost  wonder.  He  brought  many 
aborigines  into  the  church  of  Christ  and  to  a 
consistent  practice  of  Christianity,  and  was  in- 
strumental in  the  conversion  of  characters  most 
notorious,  fierce,  and  bloodthirsty.  No  other 
Protestant  missionary  exercised  more  real  influ- 
ence, and  was  more  sincerely  honored  among  the 
Indians ;  and  no  one,  except  the  Jesuit  fathers, 
excelled  him  in  the  frequency  and  hardships  of 
his  journeys  through  the  wilderness.  He  spoke 
with  great  fluency  the  Delaware,  Mohawrk,  and 
Onandaga  languages,  and  was  familiar  with  other 
native  tongues.  The  Six  Nations  adopted  him 
as  a,  sachem  of  their  confederacy,  gave  him  the 
name  of  Ganousseracheri,  and,  during  his  stay  at 
Onandaga,  made  him  the  keeper  of  their  archives. 
He  was  naturalized  among  the  Monseys  by  a 
formal  act  of  their  tribe  ;  and  for  a  number  of 
years  he  swayed  the  Grand  Council  of  the  Dela- 
wares in  Ohio,  and  prevented  them  from  joining 
the  British  Indians  in  the  Revolutionary  War. 
In  1781  these  Indians  broke  up  the  mission  in 
Ohio.  Zeisberger  and  his  fellow-missionaries 
were  captured,  tried  at  Detroit  as  American  spies, 
but  acquitted.  The  massacre  of  the  Christian 
Indians  at  Gnadenhiitten  in  the  following  year 
nearly  broke  his  heart.  He  led  the  survivors 
from  place  to  place,  until  they  found  a  refuge  in 
Canada.  In  1798  he  brought  a  part  of  them  back 
to  the  Tuscarawas  Valley  of  Ohio,  where  Con- 
gress had  granted  the  Moravian  Indians  a  large 
tract  of  land,  and  established  a  station,  which 
he  called  Goshen.  There  he  died,  a  patriarch  of 
eighty-seven  years.  Zeisberger  wrote  numerous 
works.  The  following  were  published :  A  Dela- 
ware Inilian  and  English  Sjielling-Book,  Philadel- 
phia, 1770,  reprinted  1810 ;  A  Delaware  Indian 
Hymn-Boole,  Philadelphia,  1803  ;  Delaware  Indian 
Sermons  to  Children,  Philadelphia,  1803 ;  Lieber- 
kithn's  Harmony  of  the  Four  Gospels  translated  into 
Delaware  Indian,  Philadelphia,  1S21 ;  and  a  Col- 
lection of  Delaware  Indian  Conjugations,  published 
in  Voter's  Analekien  der  Sprachkunde,  Leipzig, 
1821.  Some  of  his  most  important  works  remain 
in  manuscript;  for  instance,  A  German  and  Onon- 
daga Lexicon,  in  7  vols.  ;  An  Onondaga  Grammar , 
A  Delaware  Grammar;  A   German  and  Delaware 
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Lexicon,  etc.  These  manuscripts  are  preserved, 
partly  in  the  library  of  the  American  Philosophi- 
cal Society  at  Philadelphia,  and  partly  in  the 
library  of  Harvard  University  at  Cambridge. 
Biographies:  Heim  :  D.  Zeisberger,  Bielel'old,  LSI!)  | 
(inaccurate);  Fkojijia.n's:  Zeisberger,  in  Mac-  j 
cracken's  Leaders  op  our  Church  Universal ,  Di: 
Schweixitz:  Life  and  Times  of  D.  Zeisben/er, 
Phila.,  1S70.        '      msuor  k.  nii  sciiw-einitz. 

ZELL,  Matthaus,  the  first  Protestant  pastor  in 
Strassburg;  b.  at  Ka>sersherg,  Upper  Elsass, 
Sept.  21,  1177;  d.  at  Slrassburg,  Jan.  In,  1548. 
He  studied  successively  at  .Mainz  and  Erfurt; 
made  a  journey  into  Italy,  and  served  a  while  as 
soldier  in  the  imperial  army;  took  the  degree  of 
M.A.  at  Freiburg  in  lireisgau,  1505;  taught 
theology  in  that  university;  was  chosen  rector, 
Oct.  31, 1517;  ami  finally  was  nominated,  in  1518, 
preacher  in  the  Cathedral  of  Strassburg,  and  pas- 
tor of  the  parish  of  St.  Lawrence.  Under  the 
influence  of  his  own  study  of  the  Bible,  and 
the  writings  of  Geiler  and  Luther,  he  embraced 
the  Reformation,  and  commenced  in  15:21  his 
evangelistic  labors  by  the  exposition  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Romans.  Pie  was  the  first  in  the  city  to 
celebrate  mass  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  and  to  dis- 
pense the  Eucharist  under  both  forms.  lie  broke 
with  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  in  1523,  and 
replied  to  the  charge  of  heresy  by  his  Christliche 
Vevanhcortung,  in  which  he  eloquently  pleaded 
for  the  religious  renovation  of  Strassburg.  In 
the  same  year  he  married  Katharina  Schiitz  (b. 
1407;  d.  Sept.  5,  1502),  a  carpenter's  daughter, 
who  made  him  a  faithful  and  intelligent  com- 
panion and  fellow-laborer.  Along  with  six  other 
married  priests,  ne  was  summoned  by  the  bishop 
before  the  synod  at  Saverne,  and  was  excom- 
municated. Zell  then  issued  Appellalio  sacer- 
doliiia  maritorum,  April,  152-1.  The  magistrates 
continued  him  in  his  functions,  and  he  actively 
engaged  in  the  work  of  reconstructing  the  church. 
His  house  was  a  refuge  for  his  persecuted  breth- 
ren from  other  cities.  With  singular  large- 
heartedness  and  Christian  love  he  extended  his 
protection  to  the  Anabaptists.  In  his  view  of 
the  sacraments  he  held  firmly  to  Zwingli,  but  he 
took  little  part  in  theological  contests.  Besides 
the  writings  mentioned,  he  issued  Ein  Collation 
auf  die  Einfihruug  .)/".  Anthonii,  1523  ;  Auslegung 
des  Vatter  Unsers;  Kurze  schriflliche  Erliarung  fur 
die  Kinder,  1534  (designed,  however,  apparently 
rather  for  teachers  than  for  children).  His  wife 
wrote  Enl.ichal.di gun g  K.  Sehiilzinn  fur  Maltlici 
Zellen,  iren  Eegemalul  (a  defence  of  her  husband, 
now  in  manuscript  at  Zurich) ;  Den  lei/demlen 
chrisglaubigen  Wei/bem,  1521  (a  consolatory  letter 
to  disconsolate  women  in  Kentziugen)  ;  Klagrnl 
und  Evutahnuna  h'ulli.  Zellen  znm  Voile  beg  dent 
Grab  M.  Mat  hens  Zellen,  1518  (a  discourse  pro- 
nounced at  the  funeral  of  her  husband,  now  in 
manuscript  in  the  University  Library  at  Strass- 
burg) ;  Ein  Brief  an  die  gauze  Biirgerschaft  der 
Sladt  Strassburg,  1557  (a  letter  in  which  she 
defends  the  memory  of  her  husband  against 
Lutheran  attacks,  printed  in  Eussli's  Beitrage, 
vol.  v.). 

Lit.  —  LijsCHER  :  Epicedion  et  narratio  funebris 
in  mor/ent  venerabtlts  senis  Dr.  M.  Zeelu,  Strass- 
burg, 1548;  Rohrich  :  M.  Zell,  in  Slrassburger 
Beitrage,  1851,  ii.  pp.  1LI  sqq.,  and  in  the  Mil 


Iheiliingen,  1855,  iii.  pp.  85  sqq.  (with  biograph 
of  C.  Z.)  ;  Unselt:  Malthieu  Zell,  Strasslmrj 
1S51;  E.  Leiir  :  M.  Zell  et  sa  Jeinme  C.  S chili. 
Strassburg,  18111;  J.  Walther  :  Matthieu  el  C 
Zell,  1861;  Cronkman:  M.  Zell  en  K.  Schiil, 
l.HOO;  A.  Ekm'mkon  :  Matthaus  Zell  der  erste  elsas. 
Jle/'onna/or,  1S7.S.  Cf.  art.  by  A.  Erichson,  l 
Lichtenberger's  Enci/cln/iedie  '  des  sciences  rel 
i/ieitses,  vol.  xii.,  Paris,  1H82. 

ZEND-AVESTA.     See  Parseeism. 

ZENO,  I.isliop  of  Verona.  Down  to  the  yea 
1508  nothing  was  known  of  Bishop  Zeno  of  Vt 
rona  but  some  extremely  fanciful  legends.  Bu 
in  that  year  Albertus  Castellanus  and  Jacobu 
ile  Leuco  startled  the  theological  world  with  ai 
edition  of  Snncti  Zeuonis  episcopi  sermnnes,  afte 
an  old  manuscript  recently  discovered  in  th 
library  of  Verona.  Two  questions  now  arose, — 
about  the  identity  of  the  author  of  the  sermon 
and  the  legendary  bishop,  and  about  the  time  o 
the  authorship  of  the  sermons.  The  former  ha 
very  little  interest.  Concerning  the  latter,  opin 
ions  differ.  Baronius,  in  his  edition  of  the  Mm 
tgrologium  liennanum,  first  fixed  the  date  at  40( 
but  then,  in  the  second  edition,  at  200.  Th 
brothers  Ballerini,  in  their  edition  of  the  sermons 
1739,  endeavor  to  decide  the  question  in  favor  o 
the  latter  part  of  the  fourth  century.  But  Domei 
in  his  Enlivichelungsgcxehichte  der  Lehre  von  de 
Person  Christi,  places  the  Zenonian  treatises  as 
transition  from  Tertullian  and  Hippolytus  to  Die 
nysius  of  Rome.  See  Jazdzewski:  Zeno  Vermi 
Episcnpus,  Itatisbon,  18IJ2;  [C.  Gu'Liari:  Vila  n 
san  Zenone  rescoco  ili  Verona,  da  critic!  monument 
ed  in  ispecialita  da'  suoi  sermoni :  col  Catechism 
Zenoniann,  Verona,  1877.       ALBUKCHT  V"GKL 

ZEPHANI'AH  (he  whom  Jehovah  protects,  in  LXX 
So^ow'ac),  one  of  the  so-called  Minor  Prophets 
He  was  a  descendant  of  a  certain  "  Hezekiah 
(i.  1),  who  may  have  been,  but  probably  was  not 
the  king  of  that  name,  since  Zephaniah  would  ii 
all  likelihood  have  indicated  "  Hezekiah's  ''  rank 
had  it  been  royal. 

I.  Outline  of  the  Book.  —  1.  The  announce 
nient  of  the  near  approach  of  judgment  upoi 
Judah  (i.  2-13),  with  a  description  of  the  terror 
of  that  day  (i.  14-18).  In  this  section 'is  the  sue 
gestion  of  the  famous  hymn,  Dos  irce.  2.  Th 
call  of  the  people  to  repentance,  and  the  pious  t 
constancy  (ii.  1-3)  ;  for  the  Philistines  and  othe 
nations  are  to  be  destroyed,  while  the  remnant  o 
Judah  will  return,  and  spoil  their  foes  (ii.  4-15; 
3.  Woe  over  Jerusalem  for  its  obstinacy  (iii.  1-7) 
upon  it  conies  judgment;  then  follows  the  con 
version  of  the  heathen,  and  the  restoration  o 
Israel  (iii.  8-10).  After  the  removal  of  th 
courtiers,  the  believing  remnant  will  rejoice  i 
the  presence  of  Jehovah,  and  the  clay  of  sufferin 
will  be  over  (iii.  11-20). 

II.  Date.  —  Zephaniah  himself  tells  us  h 
wrote  in  the  days  of  Josiah,  king  of  Judar 
( Confirmation  of  this  fact  is  afforded  (a)  by 
comparison  of  this  book  with  Jeremiah's.  It  wi 
be  found  that  precisely  the  same'  state  of  thing 
is  described  in  both,  and  the  expressions  used  ai 
in  many  cases  the  same.  Thus,  both  speak  c 
idolatry  alongside  of  Jehovah-worship  (Zeph.  l. 
5 ;  cf .  Jer.  v.  2,  7,  9,  12,  10,  vii.  17,  18),  of  wicl 
eilness  permeating  all  classes  (Zeph.  i.  4,  8,  9,  i 
1,  iii.  3-5 ;  cf.  Jer.  ii.  8,  26,  iii.  3,  vi.  15,  vm.  12 
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Both  announce  the  approach  of  punishment  (Zeph- 
i.  2,  3,  18;  cf.  Jer.  iv.  4,  25,  vii.  7,  ix.  9,  xii. 
4)  :  both  prophesy  that  the  called  executioners  of 
this  punishment  will  come  from  the  north  (Zeph. 
i.  10;  cf.  Jer.  i.  15),  and  that  Jerusalem,  Judah, 
and  the  surrounding  peoples,  will  fall  under  the 
aveii"iiv  strokes  of  Jehovah  (Zeph.  i.  10,  ii.,  iii. 
8 ;  cf.  Jer.  v.  2,  7,  0,  vi.  12,  x.  10,  25).  (b)  By 
the  position  of  Zephaniah  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  Minor  Prophets.  This  arrangement  was 
chronological  (Batra  14  b.),  and,  in  the  case  of 
the  pre-exilian  Minor  Prophets,  also  according  to 
subject-matter.  The  fact  that  Zephaniah  is  put 
with  other  prophets  of  Josiah's  time  is  therefore 
proof  that  he  prophesied  in  that  reign.  But 
there  remains  the  settlement  of  the  question,  In 
what  portion  of  this  long  reign  of  thirty-one 
years  did  he  prophesy?  or,  what  is  the  same 
thing,  When  were  the  words,  '■  I  will  cut  off  the 
remnant  of  Baal"  (i.  4)  spoken?  Manifestly, 
when  Josiah's  reformation  had  been  long  enough 
in  progress  to  uproot  the  Baal-worship,  all  but  a 
"remnant,"  and  that  would  not  be  until  the 
closing  period  of  his  reign,  when  the  Jehovah- 
worship  was  the  only  one  tolerated  in  the  king- 
dom, i.e.,  after  his  eighteenth  year.  Additional 
proof  of  this  is  the  fact,  that,  according  to  2  Kingi* 
xxiii.  20,  27,  the  prophetic  voices  announced  the 
oncoming  of  the  day  of  wrath  in  spite  of  the  re- 
forms. Zephaniah-  was  probably  one  of  those 
who  foretold  the  dire  event.  Another  expression 
of  Zephaniah  yields  the  same  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion concerning  the  date  of  his  prophecy.  Jeho- 
vah says  through  him,  "  I  will  punish  the  king's 
sons"  (children)  (i.  8).  This  prophecy  was  ful- 
filled in  the  subsequent  history.  Jehoahaz  died 
a  prisoner  in  Egypt  (Jer.-  xxii.  11,  12) ;  Jehoiakim 
was  carried  in  chains  to  Babylon,  and  finally  was 
murdered  (Jer.  xxii.  19)  ;  and  Zedekiah  died  in 
blindness  at  Babylon.  But  since  Jehoiakim  was 
born  in  the  sixth  year  of  Josiah's  reign,  Jehoahaz 
in  the  eighth,  and  Zedekiah  in  the  twentieth,  it 
will  be  seen  that  Zephauiah's  prophecy  more 
properly  dates  from  the  close  of  Josiah's  reign 
than  from  any  earlier  period. 

III.  Characteristics.  —  Dividing  the  prophets 
into  the  Isaiah  and  the  Jeremiah  kind,  Zephaniah 
is  the  first  of  the  latter.  But  his  chief  peculiarity 
is  his  employment  of  the  words  of  other  prophets 
in  the  expression  of  his  own  prophetic  ideas.  To 
quote  a  striking  example  (i.  7),  "  Hold  thy  peace 
at  the  presence  of  the  Lord  (Hab.  ii.  20)  ;  for  the 
i lay  of  the  Lord  is  at  hand  (Joel  i.  15) ;  for  the 
Lord  hath  prepared  a  sacrifice  (Isa.  xxxiv.  0), 
he  hath  bid  his  guests  "  (Isa.  xiii.  3).  This  does 
not  detract  from  his  independence.  It  only  shows, 
that,  when  the  prophetic  spirit  impelled"  him,  it 
brought  to  mind  the  former  words;  and  this 
mingling  of  old  phrases  and  new  became  the 
vehicle  uE  new  thoughts,  a  new  body  of  living 
words.  He  was  in  a  sense  an  epitomizer  of  his 
forerunners,  even  as  Martin  Butzer  says,  "  If  any 
mie  desires  a  compendium  of  the  prophets,  let 
him  read  through  Zephaniah." 

[Lit.  —  For  commentaries  upon  the  Minor 
Prophets  in  general,  see  that  art.  Special  com- 
mentaries and  treatises  are,  Martin  Butzek: 
t'niii.  in  Zephanjmn,  Ntrussburg,  152S;  Luther: 
Com.  in  Sii/ihon.  ;  J.  A.  Xoltex:  Dins,  c.rer/. 
jjralimin.     in    prophetic,  in    Zephanice,    Frankfurt, 


a.d.O.  1719;  D.  V.  Colln :  Specilegium  observatt. 
exeg.  crit.  ad  Zephanice  vaticinia,  Breslau,  1818; 
F.  A.  Strauss:  Zephanice  vaticinia  commentario 
illuslravit,  Berlin,  1843 ;  Kleinert,  in  Lange, 
Bielefeld,  1808,  English  translation,  New  York, 

1874.]  DELITZSCH. 

ZEPHYRINUS,  Bishop  of  Rome,  199-218;  the 
successor  of  Victor ;  occupied  the  chair  during  a 
dangerous  period,  when  the  Church  was  at  once 
imperilled  by  Montanism  and  Monarchianism, 
but  was  himself  an  insignificant  person,  who  exer- 
cised very  little  influence  on  the  course  of  affairs. 
The  sources  of  his  life  are  Ecsebius  :  Hist.  Eccl., 
v.,  vi.  ;  and  the  ninth  book  of  Hippolytus  :  Ado. 
Hcer.  See  Calixtus,  Hippolytus,  Montan- 
ism. and  Monarchianism. 

ZERUB'BABEL  (begotten  in  Babylon),  the  leader 
of  the  first  band  of  returning  exiles  from  Baby- 
lon (Ez.  ii.  2);  the  custodian  of  the  sacred  ves- 
sels (Ez.  i.  11);  the  governor  of  Judaea  (Hag.  i.  1). 
He  held  these  high  positions  in  consequence  not 
only  of  his  personal  ability,  but  of  his  royal  rank ; 
for  he  was  a  lineal  descendant  of  David,  and  the 
recognized  prince  of  Judah  (Ez.  i.  8).  On  as- 
suming the  leadership  of  his  people,  he  laid  aside 
his  Babylonish  name  Sheshbazzar  (Ez.  i.  8),  and 
took  the  other.  On  arriving  at  Jerusalem,  he 
and  Jeshua  (Joshua),  the  high  priest,  headed  the 
revival  of  daily  public  worship  and  of  the  reli- 
gious festivals,  and  also  began,  in  the  second 
month  of  the  second  year  of  their  return,  to  re- 
build the  temple.  The  adversaries  of  the  Jews 
stopped  the  latter  work  ;  and  it  was  not  for  sixteen 
years,  that  under  the  stirring  rebukes,  counsels, 
and  prophecies  of  Haggai  and  Zechariah,  the 
work  was  resumed,  and  completed  by  the  joint 
efforts  of  Zerubbabel  and  Jeshua.  Zerubbabel 
was  one  of  our  Lord's  ancestors  (Matt.  i.  12 ; 
Luke  iii.  27). 

ZI'DON,  or  SI'DON,  the  present  Saida,  was 
situated  on  the  Mediterranean,  in  lat.  33°  34'  N., 
about  twenty  miles  north  of  Tyre,  and  built  on  a 
low  promontory,  which  juts  out  into  the  sea  from 
the  narrow  plain  at  the  foot  of  Lebanon.  In 
ancient  times  it  was  the  largest,  richest,  and  most 
powerful  city  of  the  Phoenicians :  hence  it  was 
called  "the  first-born  of  Canaan''  (Gen.  x.  5; 
1  Chron.  i.  13),  "the  mother  of  Tyre;"  and  the 
Phoenicians  were  often  simply  called  "Zidonians" 
by  the  Hebrews,  Egyptians,  Greeks,  and  Romans. 
It  continued  a  prosperous  and  important  place, 
having  its  own  kings,  even  after  the  rise  of  Tyre. 
But  after  its  conquest  by  Alexander,  and  the 
foundation  of  Alexandria,  it  lost  its  mercantile 
prominence,  and  gradually,  also,  its  national  char- 
acter. It  became  a  Greek  city;  and  only  a  few  of 
its  manufactures,  its  glass  and  its  perfumes,  were 
known  in  the  world's  market.  Christianity  early 
gained  a  foothold  there  (Luke  vi.  17 ;  Acts  xxvii. 
3),  and  in  the  second  century  it  became  the  seat 
of  a  bishop.  During  the  crusades  it  was  several 
times  taken  and  fortified  by  the  Christians,  and 
retaken  and  burnt  down  by  the  Moslems.  From 
its  ruins,  however,  many  relics,  both  Christian 
and  Phoenician,  of  great  antiquarian  interest,  have 
been  dug  up ;  the  most  remarkable  being  the  mar- 
ble sarcophagus  of  Eshmunazar,  which  in  1855 
was  brought  to  Paris.  See  Schlottmaxn :  Die 
Inscltrift  Eshmuvazars,  Halle,  1868;  Prutz  :  Aus 
Phunieten,  Leipzig,  1870. 
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ZIEGENBALG,  Bartholomew.     See  Missions. 

ZILLERTHAL,  a  valley  of  Tyrol,  stretching 
for  about  twenty  miles  along  the'  Ziller,  between 
Salzburg  and  Innsbruck,  ami  inhabited  by  about 
fifteen  thousand  souls;  lias  become  memorable  in 
church  history  on  account  of  the  infamous  man- 
ner in  w  liich  the  Roman -C'alliolic  clergy  succeeded 
in  overcoming  ail  evangelical  rising  which  took 
place  there  in  the  fourth  decade  of  the  present 
century.  In  the  diocese  of  Salzburg  it  was  sup- 
pressed by  force  in  the  sixleenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries,  and  its  last  oscillations  were  thought 
to  have  vanished  completely  before  the  cruel  per- 
secutions of  Archbishop  Finnian  in  17:10.  Never- 
theless, it  re-appeared  in  the  Zillerthal,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century.  As  soon  as 
the  Roman  clergy  became  aware  of  the  danger, 
the  number  of  priests  was  doubled  in  the  villages, 
and  the  strictest  watch  was  kept.  As  admoni- 
tions and  petty  chicaneries  proved  ineffective  to 
stop  the  movement,  violent  measures  w  ere  resorted 
to.  The  Protestants  were  excluded  from  bap- 
tism, communion,  marriage-consecration,  burial  in 
consecrated  ground,  etc.  Their  neighbors  were 
warned  against  holding  any  kind  of  intercourse 
with  them.  Their  servants  were  allured  to  desert 
them.  Their  children  were  forced  to  frequent  the 
Roman-Catholic  schools,  where  they  were  placed 
on  separate  seats  as  "children  of  the  Devil," 
apart  from  the  "  Christian  children,"  etc.  The 
toleration  edict  of  Joseph  II.,  and  the  stipulations 
of  the  congress  of  Vienna,  were  thrown  aside ;  and, 
instigated  by  the  fanatical  clergy,  the  provincial 
estates  of  Tyrol  decreed  that  no  split  in  the  church 
of  the  country  should  be  allowed,  that  those  who 
would  not  conform  to  the  Church  of  Rome  should 
leave  the  country,  etc.  In  this  emergency  the 
Protestants  of  Zillerthal  addressed  themselves  to 
Friedrich  Wilhelm  III.  of  Prussia,  in  1S37;  and 
by  his  humane  intercession  they  were  allowed  to 
sell  their  estates,  and  remove  to  his  dominions, 
where  they  were  settled,  four  hundred  and  forty- 
eight  souls,  in  Hohen-  Mittel-  and  Xieder-Ziller- 
thal  in  Silesia.  See  Rhkinwald  :  Die  Evangel.- 
gesinnten  im  Zillerthal,  Berlin,  1837.         KLOSE. 

ZIMRI  [the  fifth  sovereign  of  the  separate  king- 
dom of  Israel,  of  which  he  occupied  the  throne 
for  the  brief  period  of  seven  days  in  the  year] 
928  B.C.  according  to  Winer,  931  according  to 
Thenius  and  Bunsen,  930  according  to  Ewald ; 
was  originally  in  command  of  half  the  chariots 
in  the  royal  army,  and  gained  the  crown  by  the 
murder  of  King  Elah,  who  was  indulging  in  a 
drunken  revel  in  the  house  of  his  steward  Arza, 
at  Tirzah,  then  the  capital.  In  the  midst  of  the 
festivity,  Zimri  killed  him,  and  immediately  after- 
wards all  the  rest  of  Baasha's  family.  Rut  the 
army,  which  at  that  time  was  besieging  the  Phi- 
listine town  of  Gibbethon,  when  they  heard  of 
Elah's  murder,  proclaimed  their  general  Oinri 
king.  He  immediately  inarched  against  Tirzah, 
and  took  the  city.  Zimri  retreated  into  the  inner- 
most part  of  the  late  king's  palace,  set  it  on  fire, 
and  perished  in  the  riiins  (1  Kings  xvi.  9-20). 
Ewald's  inference  from  Jezebel's  speech  to  Jehu 
(2  Kings  ix.  31),  that  on  Elah's  death  the  queen- 
mother  welcomed  his  murderer,  is  far  fetched, 
and  rather  arbitrary  (Gesch.  des  Volkes  Israel, 
first  edition,  ii.  pp.  lo'G  sq.),  and  is  connected  with 
the  erroneous  interpretation  of  armon,  which  he 


translates  with  "  harem.  The  same  may  be  sak 
of  his  assertion  that  Zimri  was  a  voluptuou: 
slave  of  women. 

Zimri  is  also  the  name  of  that  SimeonitisI 
chieftain  who  was  slain  by  Phinehas  with  thf 
Midianitish  prince  of  Cozbi  (Num.  xxv.  11) 
Phinehas  was  afterwards  regarded  as  the  canoni 
cal  type  of  the  zealots  (Ps.  cvi.  30;  Ecclus.  xlv 
LiH  sq.  ;  1  Mace.  ii.  20,  5-1).  In  1  Chron.  ii.  G  . 
certain  Zimri  is  mentioned  as  grandson  of  Judah 
but  in  Josh.  vii.  1  it  is  written  Zabdi ;  also  a  de- 
scendant of  Jonathan  is  called  Zimri  (1  Chron. 
viii.  30,  ix.  12). 

"Kings  of  Zimri  "  are  mentioned  (Jer.  xxv.  25) 
between  the  kings  of  Arabia  and  those  of  Elan) 
and  Media.  They  are  generally  identified  with 
Zimran,  a  son  of  Abraham  by  Keturah  (Gen. 
xxv.  2),  according  to  which  an  Arabic  tribe  if 
meant,  which,  according  to  Jer.  xxv.,  lived  tow  ards 
Persia.  Grotius  finds  a  trace  in  the  Zamereni,  a 
tribe  of  the  interior  of  Arabia  {Pliny,  vi.  32). 
Hitzig  and  Leugerke  propose  to  connect  the  name 
2Timran  with  Z\\mi\&  in  Ethiopia  {Pliny,  xxxvi. 
15).  Winer  (Ileal-  Worterbuch,  ii.  p.  465,  3d  edi- 
tion) suggests  the  Zimara  of  Asia  Minor  or  Arme- 
nia. RUETSO'ni. 

ZINZENDORF,  Nicholas  Lewis,  Count  von, 
the  resuscitator  of  the  Moravian  Church,  and  for 
many  years  its  leader;  b.  at  Dresden,  May  20, 
1700 ;  d.  at  Ilerrnhut,  May  9,  1760.  Six  weeks 
after  his  birth,  his  father,  one  of  the  ministers  or 
the  Saxon  cabinet,  died.  His  mother  took  him 
to  her  home  at  Gross  Hennersdorf,  in  Upper 
Lusatia.  When  he  was  four  years  old,  she  married 
the  Prussian  field-marshal,  Von  Natzmer,  and 
removed  to  Berlin.  Young  Zinzendorf  remained 
with  his  grandmother,  the  Baroness  von  Gersdorf. 
She  was  a  distinguished  representative  of  pietism, 
and  a  personal  friend  of  Spener.  Her  unmarried 
daughter,  the  Baroness  Henrietta,  belonged  to 
the  same  school  of  thought  and  practice.  These 
two  godly  women,  with  the  assistance  of  a  private 
tutor,  educated  Zinzendorf  until  his  tenth  year, 
and  shaped  his  religious  character.  He  was  an 
extraordinary  child,  and  manifested  a  precocious 
piety  which  has  rarely  been  equalled.  Christ 
was  the  end  and  aim  of  his  daily  life.  He  loved 
him  with  his  whole  heart,  abode  in  a  childlike 
fellowship  with  him,  wrote  letters  to  him  in 
w  hich  he  poured  out  his  religious  feelings,  and 
threw  these  letters  out  of  the  window,  confident 
that  the  Lord  would  receive  and  read  them. 
What  he  said  of  himself  in  after-years  holds 
good  of  his  childhood  also  :  "  I  have  but  one 
passion  ;  and  it  is  He,  only  He."  Hence,  through- 
out his  whole  career,  his  theology  remained  a 
theology  of  the  heart,  and  he  never  allowed  his 
understanding-  to  interfere  with  his  faith.  When 
he  was  ten  years  old,  he  entered  Francke's  gram 
mar-school  at  Halle.  There  he  met  with  othei 
pious  lads,  and  took  the  lead  in  organizing  among 
them  the  Order  of  the  Grain  of  Mustard-Seed,— 
a  juvenile  association  having  in  view  persona 
godliness  and  the  spread  of  the  gospel.  Raror 
Frederick  de  Watteville  was  his  most  intimate 
friend  ;  and  with  him  he  made  an  additional  com- 
pact, whose  aim  was  the  conversion  of  the  hea 
then,  and  especially  of  those  for  whom  no  out 
else  would  care.  In  his  sixteenth  year  he  eu 
tered  the  university  of  Wittenberg.     His  mclina 
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cions  prompted  him  to  take  up  theology;  but  his 
guardian,  Count  Otto  Christian  Zinzendorf,  and 
his  other  relatives,  including  even  his  pious  grand- 
mother, were  shocked  at  the  thought  that  a  Ger- 
man count  should  become  a  preacher.  In  obedi- 
ence to  their  express  commands,  he  studied  law, 
with  a  view  to  entering  the  service  of  the  State  : 
privately,  however,  he  devoted  himself  to  theology. 
After  having  finished  his  course  at  the  university, 
in  1719  he  began  his  travels,  as  was  the  custom 
of  young  noblemen  in  that  day.  He  first  visited 
various  parts  of  Germany.  In  the  picture-gallery 
at  Dusseldorf  an  Ecce  Homo,  with  this  inscrip- 
tion, "  Hoc  feci  pro  te ;  quid  fads  pro  me  ?  "  made 
a  deep  impression  upon  him,  and  induced  him  to 
consecrate  himself  anew  to  Christ.  Continuing 
his  journey  to  Holland,  he  spent  some  time  at 
the  university  of  Utrecht,  and  then  proceeded 
to  Paris.  In  this  city  he  became  intimate  with 
the  devout  Cardinal  Noailles,  and  formed  the 
acquaintance  of  other  distinguished  men.  He 
was  introduced  at  court,  where  he  won  the  special 
regard  of  the  regent's  mother ;  but  in  all  places 
he  boldly  confessed  Christ,  and  kept  himself  un- 
spotted from  the  world.  Having  returned  to 
Saxony  in  1721,  he  again  yielded  to  the  wishes 
of  his  family,  declined  with  deep  regret  the  posi- 
tion which  Francke  offered  him  at  Halle,  as  the 
successor  of  Baron  von  Canstein  in  the  Bible 
House,  and  accepted  a  judicial  councillorship 
under  the  Saxon  Government  at  Dresden.  In  the 
following  year  he  purchased  of  his  grandmother 
the  estate  of  Berthelsdorf,  in  Upper  Lusatia,  and 
married  the  Countess  Erdmuth  Dorothy  Reuss, 
sister  of  Henry  XXIX.,  the  reigning  count  of 
Reuss-Ebersdorf.  When  bringing  his  bride  to 
his  newly  acquired  domain,  he  met  for  the  first 
time  with  the  refugees  from  Moravia  to  whom 
he  had  afforded  an  asylum.  (Vide  art.  Mora- 
vian Church.)  He  gave  them  a  cordial  wel- 
come, but  otherwise  took  little  notice  of  them. 
Of  the  ancient  church  which  they  represented,  he 
knew  nothing;  that  he  was  to  be  God's  instru- 
ment in  bringing  about  its  renewal  was  a  thought 
that  consequently  could  not  enter  his  mind.  His 
plans  were  of  an  entirely  different  character.  In 
the  course  of  the  year  1723  he  formed  with 
Frederick  de  Watteville,  Rothe  the  parish  min- 
ister at  Berthelsdorf,  and  Schaefer,  the  pastor  of 
the  Church  of  the  Trinity  at  Gorlitz,  the  so-called 
"Covenant  of  the  Four  Brethren."  Its  object 
was  the  spread  of  the  religion  of  the  crucified 
Saviour  (Die  Universalreligion  des  Weltheilandes) 
in  all  the  world.  The  means  to  be  employed 
in  accomplishing  this  work  were  the  preaching  of 
the  Word,  itinerant  evangelists,  schools,  publica- 
tions, and  correspondence.  But,  the  more  Zin- 
zendorf urged  this  enterprise,  the  more  evident  it 
became  that  it  did  not  constitute  the  mission  to 
which  he  had  been  called  of  Cod;  whereas  Herrn- 
hut,  that  settlement  of  refugees  from  Moravia 
and  Bohemia  which  had  been  established  on  his 
estate,  continually  increased  in  population  and 
importance,  until  it  comprised  a  body  of  several 
hundred  souls.  By  slow  degrees  Zinzendorf  re- 
alized that  his  work  lay  among  the  Moravian 
Brethren.  In  1727  he  resigned  his  office  at  Dres- 
den, and  took  up  his  abode  at  Berthelsdorf.  Soon 
alter,  he  met  with  a  copy  of  the  Ratio  Discipline 
of  the  Bohemian  Brethren,  as  published  by  Bishop 


Amos  Comenius.  This  work  made  a  very  deep 
irhpression  upon  him,  and  he  now  resolved  to  do 
all  in  his  power  to  bring  about  a  resuscitation  of 
the  Brethren's  church.  To  this  resolution  God 
himself  set  his  seal.  In  August  of  the  same 
year  a  wonderful  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
took  place  at  Herrnhut.  From  this  time  until 
his  death,  the  biography  of  Zinzendorf  is  identical 
with  the  history  of  the  Moravians.  He  became 
their  leader  ;  shaped  their  development  according 
to  that  fundamental  idea,  which  he  never  relin- 
quished, of  constituting  them  "  a  little  church 
within  the  [Established]  Church ; "  introduced 
nearly  all  their  peculiar  usages ;  furthered  in 
every  possible  way  their  foreign  missionary  work ; 
secured  for  them  the  episcopal  succession  of  the 
Bohemian  Brethren,  and  was  himself  consecrated 
a  bishop  by  Bishops  Jablonsky  and  Xitschmann 
(1737) ;  induced  various  Continental  governments 
and  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  to  acknowl- 
edge their  church ;  spent  nearly  his  entire  prop- 
erty in  their  behalf ;  and  in  all  other  respects 
promoted  their  welfare  with  a  most  self-sacrificing- 
spirit.  At  the  same  time  he  embraced  every  op- 
portunity to  labor  for  Christ's  kingdom  in  gen- 
eral, and  never  allowed  himself  to  be  bound  by 
denominational  restraints.  His  course  awakened 
great  hostility.  He  was  often  misunderstood 
and  misrepresented ;  sometimes  he  gave  just 
cause  for  offence  by  his  extravagant  utterances. 
A  flood  of  polemical  writings  was  poured  out 
against  him,  and  in  1736  he  was  banished  from 
Saxony.  But  this  measure  helped  to  spread  the 
cause  which  he  represented.  Surrounded  by  his 
family  and  his  principal  assistants,  —  constituting 
together  what  he  called  "  The  Church  of  the  Pil- 
grims," —  he  took  up  his  abode,  now  in  Germany, 
then  in  Holland,  and  again  in  England,  further- 
ing the  gospel,  and  establishing  Moravianism 
wherever  he  came.  Moreover,  he  went  out  on 
many  evangelistic  journeys  alone,  or  with  only  a 
few  companions.  In  1739  he  visited  St.  Thomas, 
and  three  years  later  came  to  America  (Novem- 
ber, 1741).  He  spent  more  than  a  year  in  this 
country,  laboring  among  the  Germans,  especially 
the  Lutherans ;  organizing  the  so-called  "  Con- 
gregation of  God  in  the  Spirit,"  that  is,  a  sort  of 
evangelical  alliance  among  the  German  religious 
denominations  of  Pennsylvania,  which  were  rep- 
resented in  a  union  synod,  an  undertaking  that- 
proved  to  be  a  total  failure ;  preaching  the  gospel 
wherever  he  found  an  opportunity;  establishing 
a  Moravian  church  at  Bethlehem  ;  and  going  out 
on  missionary  journeys  to  the  Indians,  the  last 
of  which  extended  as  far  as  the  Wyoming  Valley, 
where,  in  all  probability,  he  was  the  first  white 
man  to  pitch  his  tent.  His  work  in  America 
was  again  misunderstood,  and  led  to  the  most 
unfortunate  complications,  especially  with  the 
Lutherans.  The  ideal  which  inspired  him  was 
too  lofty  for  that  time  of  sectarian  bigotry  and 
disputes.  He  was  more  than  a  century  in  advance 
of  his  age.  And  yet  in  the  end  he  came  forth 
victorious  from  every  attack  that  was  made  upon 
him  and  from  all  the  persecutions  to  which  he 
was  subjected.  In  1749  the  Saxon  Government 
not  only  rescinded  the  decree  of  banishment 
against  him,  but  also  begged  him  to  establish 
within  its  jurisdiction  more  settlements  like  that 
at  Herrnhut.     Some  of  his  worst  enemies  became 
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his  friends :  the  assaults  of  those  who  remained 
hostile  made  no  more  impression  upon  him,  says 
his  biographer,  Bishop  Spangenberg,  than  the 
waves  of  the  sea  beating  upon  a  rock.  He  died 
in  peace,  on  the  9th  of  May,  1700,  at  Herrnhut, 
honored  by  thousands  in  many  parts  of  the  world. 
Thirty-two  presbyters  and  deacons,  from  Germany, 
Holland,  England,  Ireland,  North  America,  Green- 
land, and  other  countries,  bore  his  remains  to 
their  last  resting-place.  Ilis  tombstone  describes 
his  work  in  these  brief  words  :  "  He  was  ordained 
to  bring  forth  fruit,  and  that  his  fruit  should 
remain."  However  ureat  and  distinguished  a 
place  Zinzendorf  occupies  in  the  history  of  the 
church  of  God,  he  was  by  no  means  without 
faults.  His  lively  imagination  and  joyous  piety 
often  led  him  to  give  expression,  both  in  his  pub- 
lic discourses  and  in  his  writings,  to  sentiments 
that  were  sensuous  and  objectionable;  he  occa- 
sionally developed  biblical  doctrines  to  extremes 
unwarranted  by  the  Bible ;  at  times  he  appealed 
to  his  feelings  for  the  decision  of  a  question, 
instead  of  to  the  law  and  the  testimony;  and, 
while  his  love  to  his  fellow-men  not  unfrequently 
made  him  too  yielding,  his  zeal  for  the  Lord  ren- 
dered him  too  severe  and  fiery.  But  all  these 
and  other  faults  were  more  than  counterbalanced 
by  the  noble  traits  of  his  character.  To  the  day 
of  his  death,  Christ  his  Saviour  remained  to  him 
all,  and  in  all.  He  lived  only  to  his  glory,  and 
abode  with  him  in  an  unbroken  communion  of 
faith  and  love.  Earthly  possessions,  honors,  and 
fame  were  to  him  as  nothing  in  comparison  with 
Christ :  to  do  good  to  his  fellow-men  for  Christ's 
sake  was  his  highest  joy.  He  had  the  rare  faculty 
of  knowing  how  to  deal  with  the  highest  and  the 
lowe.-t.  He  corresponded  and  conversed  with 
king^  and  princes,  that  he  might  bring  them  to 
the  .Saviour;  and  he  followed  the  Indian  savage 
into  his  wilderness,  that  he  might  tell  him  of 
Jesus.  His  personal  appearance  was  distin- 
guished and  noble.  He  had  a  piercing  and  yet 
benevolent  eye;  his  countenance  reflected  the 
divine  peace  which  filled  his  heart  and  the  joy 
which  his  constant  communion  with  the  Lord 
gave  him.  It  was  impossible  to  approach  him 
without  becoming  conscious  of  an  inner  life  hid- 
den with  Christ  in  God.  lie  was  affable  and 
kind  in  his  social  intercourse,  but  no  one  ever 
became  familiar  with  him.  His  public  ministra- 
tions were  in  the  highest  degree  priestly,  instinct 
with  a  dignity  and  power  that  never  failed  to 
impress.  The  writings  of  Zinzendorf,  comprising 
sermons,  hymnals,  catechisms,  historical  collec- 
tions, devotional  and  controversial  works,  number 
more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty;  but  the  most 
of  them  are  obsolete.  Several  years  after  his 
death  a  selection  of  his  sermons  was  published  by 
Godfrey  Clemens,  Ausziii/e  aus  Zinzendmfs  Re- 
den,  10  vols.  Knapp  published  a  new  edition  of 
his  hymns  in  1S15,  Geisiltche  Gediehle  des  Griifn 
v.  Zinzendorf.  Other  republications  are :  Jere- 
■inins,  ein  Prediger  der  Gerechtigkeit,  Berlin,  1830; 
Gedanken  iiber  Kvangelisehe  WahrJieilen,  Gnadau, 
1840,  etc.  Zinzendorf's  style  is  peculiar,  and 
marred  by  a  multitude  of  foreign  phrases  from 
the  Latin,  Greek,  French,  and  English.  Some 
of  his  hymns,  of  which  he  composed  a  very  large 
number,  are  and  will  remain  in  universal  use ; 
for  instance,  Christi  Blut  und  Gerechtigkeit  ("  Jesus, 
no  -in 


thy  Blood  and  Righteousness,"  etc.),  Jesu  geh' 
roran  ("Jesus  still  lead  on,"  etc.),  etc.  Zin- 
zendorf has  had  numerous  biographers.  The 
most  important  are  the  following,  Spangenberg: 
Lelwn  mm  Zinzendorf  1773-75,  3  vols. ;  Sciiraii- 
tenisacii:  Graf  v.  Zinzendorf  Gnadau,  1851; 
Verheek:  Grnf  r.  Zinzendorf,  Gnadau,  1845; 
1  >i'\'Ki;.\oY :  Kurzgefasste  Lebensgeschichle  Z., 
ltaiby,  1793;  Varniiagen  von  Ense  :  Lehen  Z., 
Berlin,  181(i ;  Mullkr  :  Bi.keiuiliiis.se  merkiriirdiger 
Mnnner,  Part  3,  1775;  Thollck  ;  Vennischle 
Srltri/lrii,  i.  No.  (i,  1839  ;  Schroder  :  Z.  und 
Herrnhul,  Nordhausen,  1857  ;  Bo  vkt  :  Le  Comic  de 
Zinzendorf  Paris,  1  Slid,  2  vols.,  Eng.  trans,  entitled 
The  Banished  Count,  London,  1805;  Burkhardt: 
Zinzendorf  u.  die  B.  G,  Gotha,  1*00,  reprinted, 
in  an  eidarged  form,  from  Herzog's  Eneyklo- 
pddie.  msiiOT  E.  DE  SCHWEIN'ITZ. 

ZI'ON,  or  SI'ON  (sunny),  strictly  speaking,  the 
south-western  hill  of  Jerusalem,  although  some- 
times used  as  a  synonyme  for  the  entire  city,  and 
sometimes  symbolically.  It  was  bounded  on  the 
south  by  the  Valley  of  Hinnom  ;  on  the  west, 
by  the  "  Valley  of  Gihon,"  a  part  of  Hinnom, 
originally  two  deep  valleys  with  precipitous  sides, 
but  now  partially  filled  up;  while  on  the  north 
there  was  no  such  definite  boundary,  but  the  hill 
extended  to  the  Jaffa  gate.  It  is  2,539  feet  above 
the  Mediterranean,  and  105  feet  higher  than  Mo- 
riah,  on  which  was  the  temple. 

Zion  is  first  mentioned  in  Josh.  xv.  63  as  a 
Jebusitic  stronghold.  David  took  it,  and  built 
upon  it  his  palace  ;  and  it  was  the  site  of  his 
capital,  the  "city  of  David"  (2  Sam.  v.  7),  and 
eventually  the  aristocratic  portion  of  Jerusalem. 
Joseph  us  never  speaks  of  it  as  Zion,  but  as  "the 
city  of  David,"  "the  upper  city,"  and  "the  upper 
market-place."  Herod  built  a  palace  upon  its 
north-west  corner,  which  became  the  prsetorium, 
the  residence  of  the  Roman  procurator  (Mark 
xv.  10).  It  was  the  last  part  of  the  city  to  yield 
to  the  Romans  under  Titus  (War,  VL,  viii.).  The 
name  "  Zion  "  occurs  six  times  in  the  historical, 
and  a  hundred  and  forty-eight  times  in  the  poeti- 
cal and  prophetical,  books  of  the  Old  Testament, 
and  seven  times  in  the  New  Testament;  making, 
in  all,  a  hundred  and  sixty-one  times  in  the 
Bible.  In  the  later  books  it  is  sometimes  used 
symbolically. 

The  present  wall  around  Jerusalem  includes 
only  half  of  Mount  Zion,  but  the  only  building 
outside  it  is  the  tomb  of  David.  Upon  the  part 
of  the  hill  from  Zion  gate,  southwards  towards 
the  Jaffa  gate,  are  the  Christian  cemeteries ;  an- 
other part  is  under  cultivation  (cf.  Jer.  xxvi.  18 ; 
Mic.  iii.  1-').  See  Jerusalem  and  the  Bible 
dictionaries. 

ZIZKA,  John.     See  Hussites,  Utraquists. 

ZO'AN,  the  present  San,  the  Avaris  of  Manetho, 
and  the  Tanis  of  the  Greeks ;  a  city  of  Low^cr 
Egypt ;  was  situated  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
ancient  Tanitic  branch  of  the  Nile,  in  latitude 
31°  N.  It  was  an  exceedingly  old  city,  built 
seven  years  after  Hebron  (Num.  xiii.  22),  and 
fortified  by  the  shepherd-kings.  According  to 
tradition,  it  was  the  place  of  the  meeting  between 
Moses  and  Pharaoh  ;  and  in  "  the  field  of  Zoan 
(Ps.  lxxviii.  12,  43)  God's  wonders  were  wrought. 
The  mounds  and  ruins  which  surround  the  pres- 
ent city  are  very  extensive  ;  and  interesting  dis- 
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coveries    have    recently    been    made    there    by 
Brugsch-Bey. 

ZO'AR,  one  of  the  cities  of  the  plain  (Gen.  xm. 
10);  originally  called  Bela  (Gen.  xiv.  2);  was 
spared  from  the  destruction  which  overtook 
Sodom;  and  became  the  refuge  of  Lot  (Gen.  xix. 
20-80).  Its  exact  location  has  not  been  iden- 
tified. It  was  included  in  the  view  Moses  had 
from  Pisgah  (Deut.  xxxiv.  3).  The  prophets  place 
it  among  the  cities  of  Moab  (Isa.  xv.  5 ;  Jer. 
xlviii.  34). 

ZO'BA,  or  ZO'BAH  (station),  that  part  of  Syria 
between  the  north-east  of  Palestine  and  the 
Euphrates;  the  home  of  a  powerful  people  who 
were  frequently  at  war  with  the  Israelites  (1  Sam. 
xiv.  47;  2  Sam.  viii.  3  sqq.,  x.  6  sqq. ;  2  Chron. 
viii.  8).  The  region  is  rich  in  natural  resources, 
but  is  now  deserted  save  by  the  wandering 
Bedouin. 

ZOLLIKOFER,  Georg  Joachim,  b.  at  St.  Gall, 
Aug.  5,  1730;  d.  at  Leipzig,  Jan.  22,  1788.  He 
was  educated  at  Bremen,  studied  theology  at 
Utrecht,  lived  from  1740  to  1753  in  Francfort  as 
tutor,  and  was  in  1758  appointed  pastor  of  the 
Reformed  Congregation  in  Leipzig.  He  was  con- 
sidered one  of  the  greatest  preachers  of  his  time. 
The  collected  edition  of  his  sermons  (1708-1804) 
comprises  fifteen  volumes  [Bug.  trans.,  London, 
1803-12,  10  vols.].  His  tombstone  characterizes 
him  very  aptly  by  telling  us  that  he  is  now  "con- 
versing in  the  sphere  of  the  spirit  with  Socrates 
and  Jesus."  He  was,  however,  not  one  of  the 
common  herd  of  rationalists,  though  he  held  that 
"  conversion  "  was  not  necessary  to  everybody,  but 
only  improvement  and  progress.  He  also  published 
a  number  of  devotional  books  [some  of  which  have 
been  translated  ;  e.g.,  Exercises  of  Piety  (London, 
1796)  and  1 ' Mrotional  Exercises  and  Prayers'].  See 
R.Fischer:  Gedenlcschri/'l .  andDoRixo:  Deutsche 
Kanzelredner,  Neu.stadt,  1830.  palmer. 

ZONARAS,  Johannes,  b.  in  the  last  part  of 
the  eleventh  century;  d.  in  the  middle  of  the 
twelfth ;  was  secretary  to  the  Byzantine  emperor, 
Alexius  Comnenus,  but  retired  in  1118  to  the  uioii- 
astry  of  St.  Elijah  in  Mount  Athos,  and  devoted 
himself  to  theological  and  literary  studies.  His 
Chronicle,  from  the  creation,  till  the  death  of 
Alexius  (edited  by  Ilieronymus  Wolf,  Basel,  1557; 
Du  Fresne,  Paris,  168G ;  Finder,  Bonn,  1841-14, 
2  vols.),  is  :i  mere  compilation  without  interest. 
Of  more  value  is  his  Commentary  on  the  Syn- 
tagma of  Photius,  the  best  edition  of  which  ap- 
peared in  Paris,  1619,  together  with  a  Latin 
translation.  See  Mortreuil:  Histoire  du  droit 
Byzantin,  Paris,  1843,  torn.  iii.  pp.  423-428.  He 
also  wrote  scholia  to  the  Xew  Testament,  Com- 
mentaries on  the  poems  of  Gregory  Xazianzen, 
etc.  h."f.  JACOB-SON". 

ZOROASTER.     See  Parseeism. 

ZOSIMUS,  Bishop  of  Rome,  417-418;  the  suc- 
cessor of  Innocent  I.  ;  was  a  Greek  by  birth.  He 
began  his  reign  by  cancelling  the  condemnation 
of  Pelagius  and  Ccelestius,  issued  by  several  Afri- 
can synods,  and  confirmed  by  his  predecessor. 
But  when  the  African  bishops  refused  to  yield, 
and,  after  a  new  synod  of  Carthage,  obtained  a 
sacrum  rescriptum  against  the  Pelagians  from  the 
Emperor  Honorius,  Zosimus  and  Ccelestius  saw 
fit  to  retract,  and  condemned  also  Pelagius  in  an 
Epistola  tractatoria,  or  encyclical  to  the  Eastern 


Churches.  See  Schrockh  :  KirchengescJiichle, 
Leipzig,  1782,  viii.  148.  neudecker. 

ZWICK,  Johannes,  b.  at  Constance,  about  1496; 
d.  at  Bischofszell,  Oct.  23,  1542.  He  studied 
theology  and  canon  law  in  Constance  and  Basel, 
took  his  degree  in  Padua,  and  was  considered  a 
rising  light  in  the  Roman  camp,  -when  he  became 
acquainted  with  the  writings  of  the  Reformers  ; 
went  to  see  Zwingli  in  Zurich,  and  inaugurated 
his  entrance  upon  his  first  pastoral  charge,  Ried- 
lingen,  by  marrying.  In  1525  he  was  expelled 
from  Riedlingen  ;  and  he  then  settled  in  his  native 
city,  where  he  contributed  much  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Reformation  by  his  preaching,  his 
disputations,  his  devotional  publications,  espe- 
cially hymns,  and  his  re-organization  of  the  whole 
department  of  public  education.  His  activity, 
however,  was  by  no  means  confined  to  Constance, 
but  extended  to  Wurteniberg  and  the  whole  of 
south-western.  Germany.  In  the  union  negotia- 
tions he  took  an  active  part.  A  collection  of  his 
letters  is  found  in  manuscript  in  Constance. 

ZWINGLI,  Huldreich,  b.  at  Wildhaus,  an  Al- 
pine village  in  the  canton  of  St.  Gall,  Jan.  1, 
1484 ;  d.  Oct.  11,  1531,  on  the  battlefield  of  Kap- 
pel,  whither  he  had  accompanied  the  Protestant 
army  as  chaplain. 

Zwingli's  parents  were  peasants,  grave  and 
well-to-do  people.  One  of  his  uncles  was  deacon 
of  Wesen  ;  another,  abbot  of  Fischingen.  As  he 
was  an  uncommonly  bright  boy,  eager  to  learn, 
and  with  a  talent  for  music,  he  w:as  destined  for 
the  church,  and  educated  in  the  schools  of  Basel 
and  Bern.  In  1499  he  entered  the  university  of 
Vienna,  where  he  went  through  the  common 
course  of  philosophy,  acquired  the  friendship  of 
Vadian  and  Glarean,  and  made  the  acquaintance 
of  Faber  and  Eck.  In  1502  he  returned  to  Basel, 
where  he  taught  school,  studied  theology,  lived 
in  intimate  intercourse  with  Leo  Jud,  and  heard 
Thomas  Wyttenbach.  In  1506  he  was  ordained 
a  priest,  and  appointed  pastor  of  Glarus. 

In  Glarus,  where  he  staid  for  ten  years,  he 
learned  Greek,  an  arduous  task,  as  he  had  none 
to  help  him  along ;  studied  Plutarch  and  Plato, 
and  especially  the  Bible ;  copied  the  Epistles  of 
Paul,  in  order  to  have  them  always  with  him ; 
read  Origen,  Chrysostom,  Jerome,  and  Augustine, 
also  Wiclif,  Petrus  Waldus,  Hus,  and  Picus  de 
Jlirandola;  and  entered  into  correspondence 
with  Erasmus.  He  became  a  learned  man ;  and 
his  scholarship,  no  less  than  the  earnestness  and 
energy  he  evinced  in  the  discharge  of  his  pastoral 
duties,  and  the  great  charm  of  his  personal  ad- 
dress, attracted  attention.  From  the  Pope  he 
received  through  the  legate,  Cardinal  Schinner,  a 
pension  of  fifty  gulden  a  year  for  the  continuation 
of  his  studies.  As  a  humanist,  and  a  pupil  of 
Wyttenbach,  his  relation  to  the  doctrinal  and 
disciplinary  system  of  the  Church  of  Rome  was 
somewhat  free ;  but  there  was  nothing  anti- Roman- 
ist or  distinctly  evangelical  in  his  ministration. 
Its  character  was  moral  rather  than  religious,  and 
so  were  his  first  publications,  —  Der  Labyrinth 
and  Fabelisch  Gedicht  von  cincm  Ochsen  und  etiichen 
T/iieren,  1510, 1511.  Switzerland  was  at  that  time 
the  barracks  of  Europe.  Tens  of  thousands  of 
young  men  hired  themselves  out  every  year  as 
mercenaries;  and  foreign  powers,  France,  the 
emperor,  the  Pope,  inundated  the  country  with 
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enrolling  agents,  and  paid  regular  pensions  to 
the  nobility  in  every  canton  in  order  to  control 
the  politics  of  the  union.  The  results  were  the 
gradual  decay  of  the  old,  stern  republican  virtues, 
and  a  steadily  increasing  profligacy  and  cor- 
ruption. Zwingli,  v\ho,  while  pastor  of  (ilarus, 
several  times  accompanied  such  regiments  of 
Swiss  mercenaries  as  their  chaplain,  saw  the  evil 
in  all  its  hideousness,  and  attacked  it  with  ve- 
hemence, both  in  the  above  publications  and  in 
his  sermons.  More  especially  he  opposed  the 
alliance  with  France;  Imt,  as  the  French  party 
had  the  majority  in  the  council  of  the  canton,  he 
was  pursued  with  slander  and  chicanery  to  such  a 
degree,  that  in  131(3  he  was  glad  to  leave  Glarus, 
and  accepted  the  otlice  of  preacher  at  Einsiedeln. 

Einsiedeln,  in  the  canton  of  Sehwyz,  was  the 
most  celebrated  place  of  pilgrimage  in  the  coun- 
try. Hie  est  plena  remissio  omnium  jieccatorum 
("  Full  forgiveness  of  all  sins  can  be  had  here  ") 
was  written  over  its  gates ;  and  pilgrims,  not  only 
from  Switzerland,  but  from  the  whole  Southern 
Germany,  flocked  around  its  shrines.  Zwingli, 
■who  knew  what  waste  of  human  strength,  what 
disturbance  of  human  life,  what  suffering  to  the 
human  heart,  is  the  inevitable  result  of  such 
superstition,  turned  away  many  a  pilgrim  by  his 
sermons,  to  seek  for  consolation  in  some  other 
way.  He  made  no  open  attack.  But  he  did  not 
conceal,  either,  that  he  was  fully  aware  of  the 
horrible  discrepancy  between  the  ordinances  of 
the  Church  and  the  ordinances  of  the  Bible.  He 
asked  Cardinal  Schinner,  the  papal  legate  Pucci, 
the  Bishop  of  Constance,  to  employ  their  influence 
and  power  for  the  abrogation  ot  gross  misuses 
and  the  restoration  of  a  pure  preaching  of  God's 
word.  In  1517  he  began  to  discuss  with  his 
friends  the  possibility  of  abolishing  the  Papacy; 
in  1518  he  drove  the  indulgence-seller,  Samson, 
out  of  the  canton  by  his  open  denunciations. 
The  cardinal,  the  legate,  the  bishop,  kept  silent. 
They  hoped  to  keep  down  the  rising  whirlwind 
by  making  Zwingli  a  titular  chaplain  to  the  Pope. 
But  they  mistook  the  man  with  the  large,  calm 
eyes,  and  the  firinly-set  mouth.  In  December, 
151 S,  the  '-papal  chaplain"  accepted  a  call  as 
preacher  at  the  cathedral  of  Zurich,  and  the  storm 
drew  nearer,  slowly  but  irresistibly. 

On  New  Year's  Day,  1519,  he  entered  the  pulpit 
of  the  cathedral  of  Zurich  for  the  first  time,  and 
announced  to  his  hearers,  that,  in  a  continuous 
series  of  sermons,  he  would  preach  on  the  life  of 
Christ  such  as  it  was  set  forth  in  the  (Jospel  of  St. 
Matthew,  and  such  as  he  had  come  to  understand 
it  by  looking  at  it  by  its  own  inherent  light  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  human  authorities.  Thus 
he  asserted  what  the  Church  was  not  willing  to 
grant,  —  the  freedom  of  the  pulpit;  and  the  im- 
pression he  made  was  very  great.  Distinguished 
persons  in  the  city  who  long  before  had  ceased  to 
frequent  the  church,  because  they  derived  no 
good  from  their  visits,  returned,  and  became  ac- 
tive and  zealous  members  of  his  flock.  Even  the 
peasants  of  the  adjacent  country  crowded  into 
the  cathedral  when  he  preached  on  market-days ; 
and  he  had  a  peculiar  manner  of  gaining  their 
confidence  also,  outside  of  the  church,  always 
succeeding,  when  conversing  with  them,  in  "slip- 
ping a  tract  into  their  pocket,  and  the  devil  into 
their  heart,"  as  one  of  his  adversaries  expresses 


himself.  In  1521  his  influence  had  grown  so 
great,  that  he  was  able  to  prevent  Zurich  from 
joining  the  other  cantons  in  their  alliance  with 
France;  and  his  Vermalmung  an  die  zu  Sehwyz 
was  received  with  much  respect,  though  it  did 
not  achieve  its  purpose.  But  this  political  suc- 
cess, or,  rather,  this  deed  of  patriotism,  made  him 
more  enemies  than  his  opposition  to  the  practices 
of  the  Church.  For  the  first  time,  the  name 
"heretic"  was  applied  to  him.  He  answered 
with  a  sermon  on  1  Tim.  iv.  1-5,  the  pith  of  which 
is,  that  "  it  is  no  sin  to  eat  flesh  on  a  fast-day,  but 
it  is  a  great  sin  to  sell  human  flesh  for  slaughter- 
ing; "  and  the  result  of  which  was,  that  a  number 
of  his  hearers,  for  the  first  time,  openly  broke  with 
the  established  discipline  of  the  Church.  The 
monks,  the  pensioners,  the  French  partisans,  the 
agents  of  foreign  enrolment,  then  united,  and 
caused  an  interference  by  the  Bishop  of  Con- 
stance. The  bishop  sent  his  vicar-general  to 
Zurich  ;  but,  in  the  debate  which  took  place  be- 
fore the  council,  the  vicar-general  was  miserably 
worsted  by  Zwingli,  who  shortly  after,  April  16, 

1522,  published  his  first  tract  of  decided  reforma- 
tory character, —  Von  ICrkicstn  unci  Frylieit  der 
Spysen.  The  pamphlet  became  the  signal  of 
battle.  The  ecclesiastical  authorities  decided 
that  Zwingli  should  be  put  down  speedily.  But 
in  July,  same  year,  Zwingli  held  a  meeting  with 
ten  other  pastors  at  Einsiedeln,  and  thence'  an 
address  was  sent  to  the  Bishop  of  Constance  and 
the  magistrates  of  Zurich,  demanding,  not  only 
the  freedom  of  the  pulpit,  but  also  the  abolition 
of  celibacy.  In  August  he  published  his  Arche- 
teles,  one  of  his  boldest  and  one  of  his  most  char- 
acteristic polemical  writings;  and  in  the  mean 
time  echoes  began  to  answer  from  everywhere  in 
the  neighborhood,  —  from  Yadian  in  St.  Gall, 
Myconius  in  Lucerne,  Trachsler  in  Sehwyz,  Haller 
in  Bern,  etc.  The  mysterious  disappearance  of 
Luther  after  the  diet  of  "Worms,  naturally  made 
Zwingli  the  centre  of  the  whole  reformatory 
movement ;  and  connections  were  opened  with 
Capito,  Hedio,  and  Bucer  in  Strassburg,  with 
Pirkheimer  and  Dtirer  in  Nuremberg,  with  Nesen 
in  Francfort,  etc.  The  fermentation  in  Zurich 
finally  became  so  violent,  that  the  magistrates 
recognized  the  necessity  of  energetic  action  ;  and, 
in  harmony  with  the  temper  of  the  time,  a  public 
religious  disputation  was  decided  upon. 

It  was  held  in  the  city-hall  of  Zurich,  Jan.  29, 

1523.  About  six  hundred  persons  were  present. 
The  Bishop  of  Constance  was  represented  by  his 
vicar-general,  Faber.  For  the  occasion,  Zwingli 
had  drawn  up  sixty-five  theses,  in  which  he 
maintained  that  Christ  is  the  only  means  of  rec- 
onciliation with  God,  the  only  way  to  salvation, 
while  the  whole  apparatus  gotten  up  by  the 
Church  of  Rome  — papacy,  mass,  intercession  of 
the  saints,  absolution,  indulgences,  etc.— is  a  vain 
thing  ;  that  Scripture  is  the  highest,  and,  indeed, 
the  only  authoritative,  guide,  while  the  whole 
scheme  laid  out  by  the  Church  of  Koine  —  priest- 
hood, confession,  fasting,  penance,  pilgrimage,  mo- 
nasticism,  etc.  — is  a  dangerous  delusion.  Both 
the  formal  and  the  material  principles  of  the 
Reformation  are  set  forth  in  these  theses  with 
great  completeness,  and  applied  with  merciless 
logic.  But  the  most  characteristic  and  original 
feature   in   them  is  the  new  principle  which  is 
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added, —the  principle  of  ecclesiastical  polity, 
which  has  exercised  so  decisive  an  influence  on 
the  whole  development  and  organization  of  the 
Reformed  Church.  The  congregation,  and  not  the 
hierarchy,  say  the  theses,  is  the  representative 
of  the  Church;  and  to  the  congregation,  conse- 
quently, and  not  to  the  hierarchy,  belongs  the 
right  of  considering  the  discrepancies  which  may 
arise  between  the  doctrine  and  the  practice  of 
the  Church.  The  administration  of  the  Church 
belongs,  like  all  administration,  to  the  State  au- 
thorities, —  a  proposition  which  at  once  over- 
throws the  whole  fabric  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 
But,  the  theses  add,  if  the  State  authorities  go 
beyond  the  ordinances  of  Christ,  let  them  be 
deposed.  The  disputation  ended  with  a  com- 
plete victory  for  Zwingli :  the  Reformation  was 
formally  adopted  for  the  territory  of  Zurich. 
An  artfully  written  letter  was  addressed  by  Pope 
Adrian  VI.  to  Zwingli,  insinuating  that  omnia 
prater  sedem  papatem  (■'  every  thing  but  the  papal 
chair")  was  within  his  reach;  but  it  failed  to 
impress  him.  He  published  an  explication  of 
his  theses,  IJslegen  and  Griind  tier  Srhlnxxn'den 
oder  Arlikel,  and  began  the  gradual  carrying-out 
of  the  necessary  reforms  in  practical  life.  In 
June  the  female  convents  in  the  city  and  in  the 
country  were  closed  by  the  magistrates,  without 
any  preliminary  conference  with  the  bishop,  and 
the  nuns  were  sent  back  to  their  homes.  In 
September  the  chapter  of  the  cathedral  was  dis- 
solved, and  transformed  into  an  educational  estab- 
lishment for  theological  students.  April  2,  1524, 
the  real  but  not  formal  marriage  of  Zwingli  with 
Anna  Reinhard  was  celebrated  in  the  cathedral ; 
and  many  of  his  colleagues  followed  his  example. 
Meanwhile  the  question  of  the  necessary  reforms 
of  the  ritual  began  to  cause  considerable  excite- 
ment. In  September,  1523,  Zwingli  published  his 
-De  Canone  Missw  epichiresis,  which  in  August, 
1524,  was  followed  by  his  Antibolon  mkersus  Em- 
serum.  In  these  two  pamphlets  he  for  the  first 
time  broached  his  views  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 
It  was,  however,  the  question  of  the  admissibility 
of  images  which  attracted  most  attention ;  and 
in  order  to  calm  down  the  public  mind,  and  pre- 
vent excesses,  a  second  religious  disputation  was 
held,  Oct.  26,  1523.  About  nine  hundred  persons 
were  present.  Vadian  presided.  The  conclu- 
sions arrived  at  were,  that  images  are  forbidden 
by  Scripture,  and  that  the  mass  is  not  a  sacrifice. 
Shortly  after,  the  images  disappeared  from  the 
churches,  together  with"  the  organ  and  the  relics. 
A  number  of  festivals,  processions,  and  ceremo- 
nies, were  abolished;  and  at  Easter,  1525,  the 
Lord's  Supper  was  for  the  first  time  celebrated 
in  the  Reformed  manner,  with  the  white  spread 
table  instead  of  the  altar,  the  laity  partaking  of 
the  cup,  etc.  In  the  same  year  Zwingli  published 
his  Commenturius  de  vera  et  falsa  re/ii/itme,  the 
most  complete,  though  not  a  systematic,  pre- 
sentation of  his  views. 

Thus  the  Reformation  had  been  established  in 
Zurich  through  a  gradual  and  peaceful  develop- 
ment, without  violence,  almost  without  disturb- 
ances. Nevertheless,  .the  situation  was  by  no 
means  without  difficulties.  First,  the  Anabap- 
tists caused  much  embarrassment,  and  even  some 
danger.  They  appeared  at  Zurich  as  early  as 
lol-i  Muring  the  second  disputation),  represented 


by  Grebel,  Manz,  and  others,  and  demanding  the 
formation  of  a  holy  congregation,  from  which  all 
members  who  were  not  thoroughly  regenerated 
and  sanctified  should  be  excluded.  Zwingli  held 
two  conferences  with  them  (March  20  and  Nov. 
30, 1525),  and  wrote  against  them,  Vom  Tauf,  vom 
Wiedertauf-  und  vom  Kindertauf,  May  27,  1525. 
But  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  they  blended 
social  and  political  radicalism  with  their  religious 
enthusiasm,  and  their  apparent  connection  with 
the  peasant  revolt  in  Germany,  made  more  ener- 
getic measures  necessary.  By  a  decree  of  March 
7, 1526,  the  magistrates  put  the  penalty  of  drown- 
ing on  re-baptisms.  At  the  same  time  the 
attacks  of  the  Roman-Catholic  Church  on  the 
Reformation  in  Zurich  became  more  and  more 
vehement.  They  were  directed  through  the  union. 
At  a  diet  of  Lucerne,  Jan.  26,  1524,  the  united 
canton  decided  to  send  a  solemn  embassy  to 
Zurich,  warning  her  from  abandoning  her  old, 
time-honored  traditions,  and  complaining  of  cer- 
tain innovations  already  introduced.  But  Zurich 
answered  (March  21),  that,  in  matters  referring  to 
the  word  of  God  and  the  salvation  of  souls,  she 
would  brook  no  interference.  A  new  embassy 
of  July  12.  same  year,  threatened  Zurich  with 
exclusion  from  the  union,  and  she  consequently 
immediately  began  to  prepare  for  war.  The  in- 
vitation to  the  great  disputation  of  Baden,  where 
the  Roman- Catholic  Church  was  represented  by 
Faber  and  Eck,  Zwingli  declined,  as  he  knew 
that  he  could  not  accept  it  with  safety.  The 
Romanists  gained  a  cheap  victory,  and  the  diet 
put  Zwingli  under  the  ban.  To  these  difficul- 
ties was  added  the  controversy  with  Luther, 
which  finally  split  the  whole  reformatory  move- 
ment into  two  hostile  camps.  It  was  Carlstadt's 
exposition  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper 
which  occasioned  Zwingli  to  give  a  full  pre- 
sentation of  his  views  in  the  address  to  Alber, 
Nov.  16,  1524.  All  circumlocutions  or  ambiguous 
phrases  are  here  avoided,  and  the  symbolical  con- 
ception of  the  copula  of  the  words  of  institution 
(est  =  signified)  is  formally  adopted.  In  the  course 
of  the  controversy,  Zwingli  further  published, 
Subsidium  sive  coronis  de  Eucharistia  (Aug.  17, 
1525),  Ein  klare  Underrichtung  vom  Nachtmal 
Christi  (Feb.  26,  1526),  Arnica  exegesis  (March, 
1527),  Uiber  Doctor  Martin  Luthers  Buch  (August, 
1528),  all  distinguished  by  clearness  and  modera- 
tion ;  while  the  rejoinders  of  Luther  are  some- 
what unattractive,  both  in  form  and  tone.  Finally, 
Landgrave  Philipp  of  Hesse  succeeded  in  gather- 
ing together  all  the  principal  representatives  of 
the  opposing  views  at  the  Conference  of  Marburg, 
October,  1529,  and  for  a  time  the  controversy 
subsided ;  but  it  did  not  remain  a  secret  to  the 
world,  that  there  existed  a  discord  between  the 
two  evangelical  churches  as  deep  and  as  passion- 
ate as  that  between  the  evangelical  and  the 
Roman-Catholic  churches. 

Meanwhile,  the  Reformation  made  rapid  prog- 
ress in  Switzerland.  By  the  conference  of  Jan. 
4,  1528,  at  which  Zwingli  was  present,  the  city 
of  Bern  was  gained  for  the  Reformation ;  and 
soon  after,  Basel,  St.  Gall,  and  Schaffhausen  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  Bern.  But  of  course  the 
progress  of  the  Reformation  carried  with  it  a 
closer  union  of  the  opposite  party.  In  November, 
1528,  five  Roman-Catholic  cantons,  Freiburg  at 
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their  head,  concluded  a  separate  alliance;  and  the 
following  spring  Archduke  Ferdinand  of  Austria 
became  a  member  of  that  alliance.  April  21 
1529,  Zurich,  St.  Gall,  etc.,  formally  protested 
against  such  a  mixing-up  of  foreign  princes  with 
the  internal  politics  of  the  union ;  but  the  answer 
they  received  was  very  chilling.  A  month  later  on 
(May  20,  1529),  a  Protestant  pastor  from  Zurich 
was  seized  on  the  public  highway,  carried  into 
Schwyz,  tried  for  heresy,  and  sentenced  to  be 
burned.  Zurich  immediately  declared  war,  and 
marched  her  troops  into  position,  according  to  a 
plan  of  operation  probably  drawn  up  by  Zwingli. 
He  stood  with  the  bulk  of  the  army  at  Kappel, 
and  the  battle  was  about  to  begin,  when  mediators 
succeeded  in  preventing  bloodshed ;  and  a  peace 
was  negotiated  June  25,  1529.  Zwingli  was  not 
satisfied  with  the  conditions  of  thepeace,  but 
predicted  that  they  would  cause  still  graver  con- 
flicts. During  the  Conference  of  Marburg  he 
had  by  Laudgrave  Philipp  been  induced  to  take 
up  a  plan  of  forming  a  great  coalition  against 
the  ambitious  schemes  of  the  House  of  Austria, 
and  preliminary  negotiations  were  opened  with 
Venice,  France,  and  other  countries.  At  the 
same  time  he  labored  with  great  enthusiasm  and 
energy  for  a  reconstruction  of  the  Swiss  Union. 
The  threads  of  the  different  plans  became  en- 
tangled ;  and  at  one  time  Zwingli's  position  was 
doubtful,  even  in  Zurich.  His  theocratic  ideas 
of  civil  government  he  had  carried  through  with 
great  severity,  and  discontent  with  him  was  actu- 
ally brooding  in  the  city.  His  wide  political 
plans  were  used  against  him  as  a  weapon  of  attack. 
He  understood  the  situation  very  clearly ;  and 
on  June  26  he  appeared  before  the  council,  and 
handed  in  his  resignation.  The  city  was  taken 
by  surprise.  All  opposition  grew  dumb,  and 
Zwingli's  power  was  again  almost  without  any 
restrictions.  But  only  a  few  more  moments  were 
left  to  him.  A  famine  in  the  Roman-Catholic 
cantons,  and  the  rigid  system  of  prohibition  which 
Zurich  maintained  against  the  advice  of  Zwingli, 
brought  about  the  conflict.  On  Oct.  10,  1531, 
the  army  of  the  Roman-Catholic  cantons  stood  on 
the  frontiers  of  Zurich.  On  the  following  morn- 
ing Zwingli  accompanied  the  troops  of  Zurich. 
At  Kappel  it  came  to  a  desperate  battle.  The 
troops  of  Zurich  were  utterly  routed.  Among 
the  fallen  was  Zwingli :  bending  over  a  dying 
man,  to  comfort  him,  he  was  hit  himself  with  a 
spear.  His  last  words  were,  "  They  can  kill  the 
body,  but  not  the  soul." 

Huldrich  Zwingli  was  a  well-balanced  nature, 
wholly  free  from  eccentricities,  with  a  mind  of 
large  dimensions,  and  a  character  of  great  and 
noble  simplicity.  His  will  was  his  genius.  An 
able  scholar,  with  a  ready  perception  of  actual 
life,  he  saw,  what  most  of  the  humanists  saw,  the 
evils  of  the  time.  But  he  had,  what  most  of  the 
humanists  had  not,  a  will  to  correct  those  evils ; 
and  with  great  practical  tact  he  began  with  that 
which  was  most  easy  to  handle,  gradually  enlar- 
ging his  plans  as  his  opportunities  increased.  His 
theology  was  in  perfect  harmony  with  his  char- 
acter. For  transcendental  speculation  he  had  no 
talent.  The  metaphysical  expositions  of  the  idea 
of  the  Holy  Trinity,  found  in  the  writings  of  the 
schoolmen,  he  adopted  in  a  rather  mechanical 
manner.     The  doctrines  of  creation,  angels,  mira- 


cles, status  inlegritatis,  the  questions  of  the  possi- 
bility of  a  fall  and  of  the  propagation  of  heredi- 
tary sin,  the  ideas  of  the  intercession  and  royal 
oflice  of  Christ,  he  rarely  touched.  He  took  an 
active  interest  only  in  those  doctrines  which  have 
a  direct  and  practical  bearing  on  the  relation 
between  God  and  man,  — the  way  in  which  God 
communicates  himself  to  man,  and  through  man 
to  the  world  ;  the  indwelling  of  the  Spirit  of  God 
in  man,  and  the  unity  thereby  effected  between 
God  and  man  ;  Christ  as  the  great  example  en- 
tailing responsibility  on  every  one  who  looks  at 
it ;  faith  ^  as  an  organ,  not  of  receptivity,  but  of 
spontaneity,  etc.  His  writings  have  in  a  literary 
respect  no  particular  merits;  and  he  himself 
thought,  that,  as  soon  as  the  Bible  was  studied  as  it 
ought  to  be  studied,  they  would  prove  superfluous, 
and  fall  into  oblivion.  The  first  collected  edi- 
tion of  them  is  that  by  Gualther,  his  son-in-law, 
Zurich,  1545 :  the  last  and  most  complete  is  that  by 
Schuler  and  Schulthess,  Zurich,  1828-42,  supple- 
ment, 1861.  His  correspondence  with  (Ecolam- 
padius  appeared  at  Basel,  1536.  Selections  from 
his  works  have  been  made  by  Usteri  and  Vogelin, 
Zurich,  1819,  3  vols.,  and  translations  into  High 
German  by  R.  Christoffel,  Zurich,  1843-46,  11 
vols.  [The  following  translations  into  English 
are  mentioned  by  Lowndes :  The  ltekenynge  and 
Declaration  of  the  Fayth  and  Belefe  of  Huldrike 
Zwyngly,  Zuryk,  1543  (another  trans.  Geneua, 
1555)  ;  Certeyne  Preceptes,  gathered  by  Ilulricus 
Zuinglius,  declaring  home  the  ingenious  Youth  ought 
to  he  instructed  and  brought  vnto  Christ,  Ippeswich, 
1548  ;  The  Detection  of  if  Blasphemies  and  errours 
of  them  that  say  they  offer  vp  the  Bodye  of  Christ  in 
their  Masse,  London,  1548 ;  A  briefe  Rehearsal  of 
the  Death,  Resurrection  and  Ascension  of  Christ, 
London  [n.d.];  The  Ymage  of  bothe  Pasloures, 
London,  1550 ;  A  short  Pathwaye  to  the  ryghte  and 
true  Vnderstanding  of  the  holye  and  sacred  Scrip- 
tures, Worcester,  1550.] 

Lit.  —  The  oldest  and  reliable  sources  of 
Zwingli's  life  are  the  biographies  by  Oswald 
Myconius,  an  intimate  friend :  De  Buldrichi 
Zwinglii  fortissimi  herois  ac  theologi  doctissimi  oita 
et  obitu,  1532,  republished  by  Neander  in  Vita;  qua- 
luor  Reform.,  Berlin,  1841 ;  and  that  by  Heinrich 
Bullinger  :  Reformationsgeschichte,  nach  dem  Au- 
tographon  herausgegeben  von  J.  J.  Hotiinger  und  H. 
II.  Vogeli,  Frauenfeld,  1838,  3  vols.  Of  modern 
biographies  may  be  mentioned  those  by  J.  M. 
Schuler  (Zurich,  1819),  Sal.  Hess  (Anna  Rein- 
hard,  Gattin  u.  Wittwe  von  Zwingli,  Zurich,  1819), 
J.  J.  Hottinger  (Zurich,  1841 ;  Eng.  trans.,  Har- 
risburg,  1856),  R.  Christoffel  (Elberfeld,  1857; 
Eng.  trans.,  Edinburgh,  1858),  [J.  C.  Morikofer 
(Leipzig,  1867-69,  2 "parts),  G.  A.  IIoff  (Paris, 
1882).]"  For  his  theological  system,  see  Zeller  : 
Das  theologische  System  Zwingli's,  Tubingen,  1853  ; 
Sigwart  :  U.  Zwingli,  der  Character  seiner  Theo- 
logie  mil  besonderer  Iiiicksicht  auf  Picus  Mirandula, 
Stuttgart,  1855 ;  [H.  Sporri  :  Z  winglistudien,  Leip- 
zig, 1866;  K.  Marthaler:  Ueber  Zwingli's  Lehre 
v.  Glauben,  Zurich,  1873 ;  H.  Bavinck  :  De  ethiek 
van  Ulrich  Zwingli,  Kampen,  1880.  Of  recent 
minor  writings  may  be  mentioned,  J.  Werder  : 
Zwingli  als  polidscher  Reformator,  Basel,  1882  (pp. 
27)  ;  II.  Sporri  :  Ulrich  Zwingli,  Hamburg,  1882 
(pp.  36) ;  A.  Erichson  :  Zwingli's  Tod  u.  dessen 
Beurtheilung  durch  Zeitgenossen.  Zumeist  nach  un- 
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gedrucklen  Slrassburger  und  Zitricher  Urkunden, 
Strassburg,  1883  (pp.  43).  As  throwing  light 
upon  the  general  subject,  see  R.  Zimmermann: 
Die  Ziiricher  von  der  Reformation  bis  zum  dril- 
ten  Reformationsjubilaum  (1519-1819),  nach  der 
Reihenfolge  der  zuricherischen  Antisles  geschildert, 
Strassburg,  1878;  E.  Egli  :  Aklensammlung  zur 
Geschiclite  der  Ziiricher  Reformation  in  den  Jahren, 
1519-1538.  Zurich.  1879 ;  E.  Luthi  :  Die  bernische 


Polilik  in  den  Kappeler  Kriegen,  Bern,  2d  ed., 
1880.  Among  recent  Dutch  works  upon  Zwingli 
may  be  mentioned,  J.  Tichler  :  Huldreich  Zwin- 
gli, de  Kerkhervormer,  Utrecht,  1857-58,  2  vols.; 
S.  Cramer  :  Zwingli's  leer  van  het  Gods,  geloof, 
Middleburg,  1866.  For  Zwingli's  relation  toward 
Luther,  see  Hundeshagen:  Beilrage,  1864.  A 
good  popular  biography  is  Usteri  :  Zwinqli, 
Zurich,  1883.]  oudek. 


APPENDIX. 


The  unsigned  hymnologlcal  articles  in  this  Appendix,  with  the  exception  of  those  on  the  Cary  sisters 
and  Gustav  Schwab,  have  been  contributed  by  the  Eev.  Professor  F.  M.  Bird  of  Lehigh  University,  Penn. 


AC'CAD.     See  Shinar. 

ADAMS,    Mrs.   Sarah    Flower,   b.    at  Harlow, 

Essex,  Feb.  22,  1SU5 ;  d.  Aug.  13,  1849 ;  was  the 
second  daughter  of  Benjamin  Flower,  a  well- 
known  Liberal,  and  long  editor  of  the  Cambridge 
Intelligencer.  In  1834  she  married  William 
Bridges  Adams,  an  engineer  and  a  writer  of  some 
eminence.  She  published  Vieia  Perpettta,  a  dra- 
matic poem,  1841,  and  The  Flock  at  the  Fountain, 
a  catechism  with  hymns,  1845.  Her  pastor  in 
London  was  the  able  and  distinguished  William 
Johnson  Fox  (1787-1864).  who  was  an  Independ- 
ent, and  rather  a  deist  than  a  Unitarian.  To 
his  remarkable  Hymns  and  Anthems  (1840-41) 
she  contributed  thirteen  lyrics,  among  them  the 
famous  '-Nearer,  my  God,  to  thee."  In  later 
years  she  is  said  to  have  become  a  Baptist.  The 
story  of  her  supposed  residence  in  America,  cred- 
ited by  Sir  R.  Palmer  and  Professor  Cleveland, 
had  no  other  basis  than  a  purchase  by  a  cousin 
of  some  land  in  Illinois,  whereon  her  uncle  settled 
in  1822.  She  has  been  confounded  by  Allibone 
and  Dr.  Belcher  with  her  elder  sister,  Eliza  Flower 
(b.  at  Cambridge,  180- ;  d.  1847),  who  set  some 
of  Mrs.  Adams's  songs  to  music,  wrote  sixty-two 
tunes  for  Fox's  Hymns  and  Anthems,  and  pub- 
lished some  poems,  called  Adoration,  Aspiration, 
and  Belief. 

ADVENTISTS,  the  general  name  of  a  body, 
embracing  several  branches,  who  look  for  the 
proximate  personal  coming  of  Christ.  William 
Miller,  their  founder,  was  a  converted  deist,  who 
joined  the  Baptist  church  in  Low  Hampton,  N.Y. 
He  became  a  close  student  of  the  Bible,  especially 
of  the  prophecies,  and  .soon  satisfied  himself  that 
the  advent  was  to  be  personal  and  pre-millennial, 
and  that  it  was  near  at  hand.  He  began  these 
studies  in  1818,  but  did  not  enter  upon  the  work 
of  the  ministry  until  1831.  The  year  1843  was 
the  date  agreed  upon  for  the  advent :  subsequently 
other  dates  were  fixed,  the  failure  of  which  divid- 
ed a  body  of  followers  which  had  become  quite 
numerous.  In  the  year  of  his  death  (1849)  they 
were  estimated  at  50,000.  Many  who  had  been 
drawn  into  the  movement  by  the  prevalent  excite- 
ment left  it,  and  returned  to  the  churches  from 
which  they  had  withdrawn.  After  the  second 
failure,  Mr.  Miller  and  some  other  leaders  dis- 
couraged attempts  to  fix  exact  dates.  On  this 
question  and  the  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of 
the  soul,  there  have  been  divisions.  There  are 
now  at  least  five  distinct  branches,  all  of  which 


agree  that  the  second  coming  of  Christ  is  to  ba 
personal  and  pre-millennial,  and  that  it  is  near  at 
hand. 

The  oldest  branch  is  the  Evangelical  Advent- 
ists.  They  believe  in  the  natural  immortality 
of  the  soul  and  in  eternal  future  punishment. 
They  publish  a  weekly  paper  in  Boston,  called 
Messiah's  Herald.  Their  number  has  been  esti- 
mated at  from  5,000  to  9,000. 

The  most  numerous  branch  is  the  Advent 
Christians,  who  are  said  to  be  upwards  of  50,000 
strong.  They  have  two  or  three  weekly  papers, 
the  chief  of  which  is  the  World's  Crisis  of  Boston. 
They  also  have  a  few  missionary  and  denomina- 
tional organizations.  They  believe  that  man  is 
material,  that  the  wicked  are  to  be  finally  de- 
stroyed, and  that  the  earth  is  to  be  made  anew 
for  the  abode  of  the  saints. 

The  third  branch,  the  Seventh-Day  Adventists, 
has  a  compacted  organization,  and  has  grown 
considerably,  especially  in  the  West.  Its  head- 
quarters are  at  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  where  it  has 
a  health-institution,  a  college,  a  publishing-house, 
and  other  denominational  enterprises.  It  main- 
tains a  number  of  missionaries  abroad,  and  does 
home  missionary  work  very  systematically.  It 
holds  that  it  is  still  obligatory  to  observe  the  sev- 
enth day  as  the  sabbath,  and  believes  in  visions 
as  seen  by  Mrs.  White,  who  has  published  sev- 
eral volumes  of  visions  and  testimonies.  It  num- 
bers 16,000  or  17,000. 

The  Life  and  Advent  Union,  the  fourth  branch, 
believe  that  only  the  righteous  dead  will  take 
part  in  the  resurrection.  They  do  not  exceed 
10,000  in  number.  They  have  a  weekly  paper, 
published  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  called  the  Herald 
of  Life. 

The  Age-to-come  Adventists  believe  that  the 
Jews  are  to  be  re-established  in  Jerusalem.  A 
weekly  paper  called  The  Restitution,  published  in 
Plymouth,  Ind.,  represents  them.  They  are  not 
numerous.  All  these  bodies,  excepting,  perhaps, 
the  Seventh-Day,  are  Congregational  in  polity. 
The  latter  has  a  general  and  annual  conferences, 
and  is,  perhaps,  more  Presbyterian  than  Congre- 
gational. 

The  last  census  credits  the  Adventists  with  a 
total  of  90,079  members,  including  746  ordained 
ministers,  and  with  1,282  churches. 

There  is  no  wholly  trustworthy  literature.  His- 
tory of  the  Advent  Message,  by  I.  D.  Wellcome, 
Yarmouth,  Me.,  1874,  is  the  fullest  general  his- 
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tory.  The  Seventh-Day  Adventists  publish  a  brief 
historical  sketch  of  their  own  branch,  with  a  state- 
ment of  belief.  The  literature  on  the  annihila- 
tion controversy  is  abundant.     H.  K.  Carroll. 

ADVOWSON  is  the  right  of  presentation  to  a 
church  or  ecclesiastical  benefice.  It  is  synony- 
mous with  patronage.  Advowsons  are  appendant 
(annexed  to  the  possession  of  the  manor),  in 
gross  (by  legal  conveyance  separated  from  such 
possession),  presentatioe  (where  the  patron  has 
absolute  right  of  presentation),  collative  (where 
the  bishop  is  also  the  patron),  donative  (where  the 
patron  puts  the  clergyman  in  possession  by  a 
simple  written  donation).  See  Dictionary  of  the 
English,  Church,  Ancient  and  Modern,  London  and 
New  York,  1881,  s.v. 

ALLATIUS,  Leo  (Leone  Allacci),  b.  of  Greek 
Catholic  parents  on  the  Island  of  Chios,  1586; 
d.  in  Rome,  Jan.  19,  1669.  He  early  manifested 
aptitude  for  learning,  became  a  Roman  Catholic, 
entered  the  Greek  college  at  Rome  (1600),  and 
was  graduated  as  doctor  of  theology  and  philoso- 
phy. For  the  next  three  years  he  taught  in  the 
seminary  of  the  Bishop  of  Anglona,  then  became 
vicar-general  of  the  Latin  bishop  of  Chios,  re- 
turned to  Rome,  took  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
medicine  (10 16),  became  assistant  in  the  Vatican 
Library,  and  professor  of  rhetoric  in  the  Greek 
college ;  which  latter  position  he  resigned  a  few 
years  afterwards.  In  1622  Pope  Gregory  XV.  sent 
him  to  Heidelberg  to  superintend  the  removal  to 
Rome  of  the  Palatinate  library,  which  the  Emper- 
or Maximilian  had  given  to  the  Pope.  This  he 
accomplished  (arriving  at  Rome  Aug.  5,  1623), 
beset  as  he  was  with  many  difficulties ;  but  Grego- 
ry XV.'s  death  (July  8,  1623)  prevented  his  being 
rewarded  for  his  valuable  services,  since  the  new 
pope,  Urban  VIII.,  did  not  like  him.  By  the  in- 
fluence and  assistance  of  friends  —  Cardinal  Bar- 
berini  made  him  his  librarian — he  was  able, 
however,  to  continue  his  work  in  the  Vatican 
Library  and  upon  his  private  studies.  In  1661 
Alexander  VII.  appointed  him  custodian  of  the 
Vatican.  His  services  to  Greek  learning,  secular 
and  patristic,  are  inestimable.  There  is  scarcely 
an  author  among  the  Greek  Fathers  concerning 
whom  he  did  not  do  some  pioneer  work,  but  his 
judgment  by  no  means  equalled  his  learning. 
One  of  the  interests  which  lay  near  his  heart  was 
the  union  between  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches, 
and  his  great  learning  was  freely  displayed  to 
prove  the  insignificance  of  the  separating  causes. 
His  principal  writings  upon  this  subject  are  De 
ecclesia  occidental'^  et  orientalis  perpetua  consen- 
sione,  Cologne,  1648;  De  utriusque  ecclesia?  in  dog- 
mate  de  purgatorio  consensione,  Rome,  1655;  De 
symbolo  Athanasii,  1659  ;  Vindicim  Sijnodi  Ephesinai 
et  S.  Cyrdli  de  processione  Spiritu  Sancto  ex  Patre  et 
Filio,  1601.  He  wrote  also  upon  Johanna  Papissa 
(1630),  Gra>ca  orlhodoxa  (1652,  1659,  2  vols.),  and 
innumerable  topics  connected  with  church  history, 
philosophy,  literary  criticism,  etc.  His  corre- 
spondence and  his  literary  remains  are  found  in 
the  library  of  the  Oratorians  in  Rome. 

For  further  information,  see  Stephan  Gra- 
mvs:Vila  Leonis  Allalii  (unhappily  unfinished, 
published  by  A.  Mai,  in  Bill,  nova  Pafrum  VI., 
U\  ,ty  Thei^eR:  Schenkung  der  Heidelb.  Bibli- 
otfeifc  Munchen,  1844;  Rankk  :  Gesch.  der  Pdpste, 
ii.  306,  and  Appendix. 


ALLEINE,  Joseph,  Nonconformist;  b.  at  De- 
vizes, 1634 ;  d.  Nov.  17,  1668.  He  was  educated 
at  Oxford,  and  took  the  degree  of  B.D.  July  6, 
1653;  became  chaplain  to  his  college  (Corpus 
Christi) ;  resigned  in  1655,  to  become  assistant 
minister  in  Taunton.  On  Aug.  24,  1662,  he  was 
rejected  for  nonconformity,  but  preached  when- 
ever he  had  opportunity.  In  consequence,  he  was 
imprisoned;  released  May  26,  1664;  again  im- 
prisoned, within  a  year,  as  violator  of  the  Five- 
Mile  Act,  and  again  released.  His  last  few  years 
were  troubled  by  constant  danger  of  arrest  for 
preaching.  Before  his  ejection  he  had  proved 
himself  a  model  pastor.  He  had  also  remarkable 
learning.  He  associated  as  an  equal  with  the 
fellows  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  concerned  him- 
self with  scientific  study  and  research.  It  is, 
however,  as  the  author  of  An  Alarm  to  Unconverted 
Sinners,  that  he  is  now  remembered.  This  little 
book  appeared  in  1672,  and  has  been  ever  since  a 
religious  classic.  It  is  the  fruit  of  a  consecrated 
life.  In  1675  its  title  was  changed  to  A  Sure 
Guide  to  Heaven.  He  wrote  also  an  Explanation  of 
the  Assembly's  Catechism  (1656),  and  other  works. 
See  his  Life  by  Baxter  (London,  1672)  and  by 
Charles  Stanford  (1861). 

ALLEN,  James,  b.  at  Gayle,  Yorkshire,  June 
24,  1734;  d.  there  Oct.  31,  1804;  was  one  of  the 
Inghamite  preachers  from  1752  to  1761,  then 
associated  with  Glas  and  Sandeman,  and  during 
his  later  years  ministered  at  a  chapel  which  he 
built  on  his  own  estate.  He  edited  the  Kendal 
Hymn-Bool;  1757,  and,  with  W.  and  C.  Batty, 
wrote  most  of  its  contents.  One  or  two  of  his 
hymns  are  still  used. 

ANAN  THE  KARAITE.     See  Karaite  Jews. 

ANDREW,  one  of  the  twelve  apostles,  brother 
of  Peter,  like  him  born  in  Bethsaida  (John  i.  41, 
45),  and  a  member  of  Peter's  family  in  Caper- 
naum (Mark  i.  21,  29).  His  name,  although 
Greek,  was  common  among  Jews  (Dio  Cassius, 
68,  32).  According  to  John  (i.  35  sqq.),  Andrew 
was  the  first  one  to  follow  Jesus  in  consequence 
of  the  Baptist's  testimony,  and  the  one  to  intro- 
duce Peter  to  Jesus.  In  Jesus'  later  Galilean 
choice  of  disciples,  the  two  brothers  were  the  first 
called  to  the  apostleship  (Matt.  iv.  18  sqq.  ;  Mark 
i.  16  sqq.).  It  is  not,  therefore,  without  good 
grounds  that  the  Greeks  give  to  Andrew  the  epi- 
thet ffpuTo/cXi/rof.  The  Gospels  evidence,  that  next 
to  Peter,  James,  and  John,  Andrew  with  Philip 
occupied  a  prominent  place  among  the  twelve 
(Mark  iii.  18,  xiii.  3;  John  vi.  8,  xii.  22;  Acts  i. 
13).  Yet  in  the  Acts  he  is,  like  almost  all  the 
other  apostles,  barely  mentioned.  The  apocry- 
phal Acts  of  Andrew  (Tischendorf :  Ada  ajip. 
apocr.,  pp.  105  sqq.),  which  is  distinguished  from 
the  other  apocryphal  Acts  by  its  relatively  earlier 
attestation  (Tischendorf,  I.e.  Proleg.  pp.  xl.  sqq.), 
relate  that  he  labored  in  Greece,  but  Eusebius 
(H.E.,  III.  1)  says  in  Scythia.  According  to  tra- 
dition he  was  crucified  on  Nov.  30,  at  Patrse  in 
Achaia,  by  the  proconsul  iEgeas,  and  upon  a 
Crux  decussala  (X),  hence  called  a  "  St.  Andrew's 
cross."  See,  on  the  traditional  Andrew,  Fabri- 
cius  :  Codex  Apocr.,  pp.  456 ;  [Lipsius  :  Aped:. 
Apostelgesch.,  i.  pp.  543-622].      KARL  SCHMIDT. 

ANSTICE,  Joseph,  b.  at  Madeley  Wood,  Shrop- 
shire, 1808 ;  d.  at  Torquay,  Feb.  29,  1836 ;  was 
educated  at  Westminster  and  Oxford,  where  he 
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graduated  with  threat  distinction,  and  when  only 
twenty-two  became  professor  of  classical  litera- 
ture at  King's  College,  London.  lie  wrote  some 
prize  essays,  poems,  etc.,  and  translated  Selections 
from  the  Greek  Dramatic  Writers;,  1832.  His  fifty- 
i'our  Hymns  appeared  posthumously  in  l.s;!(i ;  and 
twenty-seven  of  them  were  incorporated  in  Mrs. 
Yoxge's  Child's  Christian  Year,  1841.  Several  of 
them  are  much  used. 

ANTI-MISSION  BAPTISTS  (Primitive  or  Old- 
School  Baptists)  agree  with  the  regular  Baptists, 
except  in  their  opposition  to  missions,  Sunday 
schools,  and  similar  church  enterprises.  The  Che- 
mung Association  (New  York  and  Pennsylvania) 
in  September,  1835,  withdrew  fellowship  with 
those  associations  which  countenanced  such  enter- 
prises; in  May,  1S30,  the  Baltimore  Association  did 
the  same  ;  and  similar  divisions  ran  through  other 
churches  and  associations,  mostly  in  the  South  and 
"West.  In  1844  The  Baptist  Almanac  reported  181 
Anti-Mission  Baptist  Associations,  1,022  churches, 
900  ministers,  01,lt>2  members;  in  1883  The  Bap- 
tist Year-Bonk  gives  these  Baptists  900  churches, 
400  ministers,  and  40,000  members;  but  the  fig- 
ures are  doul  itless  too  high.  See  Baptist  Encyclo- 
paedia, pp.  77  sq. 

ATWATER,  Lyman  Hotchkiss,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  b. 
at  Hamden,  Conn.,  Feb.  23,  1813;  d.  at  Prince- 
ton, N.J.,  Feb.  17.  1883.  He  was  graduated  at 
Yale  College,  1831 ;  was  a  tutor  and  theological 
student  at  Yale,  1832-35 ;  pastor  of  the  First  Con- 
gregational Church  in  Fairfield,  Conn.,  1835-54; 
and  from  1854  till  his  death  a  professor  in  the 
college  at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  at  first  of  mental  and 
moral  philosophy,  afterwards  of  logic  and  moral 
and  political  science.  His  numerous  contribu- 
tions to  the  Princeton  Rerien;  of  which  he  became 
an  editor  in  1869,  and  to  other  periodicals,  were 
of  marked  ability,  and  gave  him  a  high  place 
among  American  theologians.  In  1807  he  pub- 
lished .4  Man  ual  of  Logic,  Philadelphia. 

AUBER,  Harriet,  b.  in  London,  Oct.  4,  1773; 
d.  at  Hoddesdon,  Herts,  Jan.  20,  1802;  lived  in 
retirement  at  Broxbourne  and  Hoddesdon.  and 
wrote  much  unpublished  poetry.  She  is  known 
by  a  small  volume  of  great  merit,  The  Spirit  of 
the  Psalms,  with  a  few  hymns,  which  appeared 
anonvmously,  1829.  With  the  similar  works  of 
Montgomery  (1822)  and  H.  F.  Lyte  (1S34)  it 
contains  the  best  versions  published  during  the 
present  century.  Lyte,  perhaps  unconsciously, 
adopted  the  same  title,  and  hence  frequent  con- 
fusion has  arisen;  Miss  Auber's  verses  being 
sometimes  ascribed  to  him. 

AUSTIN,  John,  b.  at  Walpole  in  Norfolk,  about 
1020;  d.  in  London,  1669;  was  of  a  good  family, 
and  studied  at  Cambridge,  but  became  a  Roman- 
ist. He  is  credited  with  The  Christian  Moderator, 
or  Persecution  for  Relit/ion  Condemned,  10. >1,  and 
some  other  books,  besides  Derations  in  the  .indent 
Way  of  Offices,  1008.  This  was  "reformed"  by 
T.  Dorrington,  1080,  and  again  by  Mrs.  S.  Hop- 
ton,  and  published  by  Dean  or  Bishop  Hickes, 
in  which  shape  it  reached  a  fifth  edition,  1717, 
and  was  reprinted,  1840.  It  includes  some  forty 
hymns  remarkable  for  freshness  and  fervency, 
and  some  of  them  possessing  great  beauty. 

BAKER,  Sir  Henry  Williams,  b.  in  London, 
May  27,  1821;  d.  at  Monkland,  Herefordshire, 
Feb.  11, 1877 ;  son  of  a  baronet  and  vice-admiral ; 


was  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge ;  or- 
dained deacon  1844,  priest  1846,  vicar  of  Monk- 
land  1851.  He  wrote  sundry  tracts  and  prayers, 
and  was  the  most  prominent  compiler  of  Hymns 
Ancient  and  Modern,  1861  (appendix,  1868,  rev. 
and  enlarged  edition,  1874),  the  most  successful 
and  influential  of  modern  collections.  His  own 
contributions  to  this  (some  twenty-five  in  num- 
ber, including  translations  and  originals)  are  of 
no  little  value.  They  are  very  popular  in  the 
English  Church,  and  several  of  them  are  much 
used  in  America.  Both  as  editor  and  as  writer, 
Baker's  is  one  of  the  most  important  names  in 
(lie  history  of  recent  hymnody. 

BAKEWELL,  John,b.  at  Brailsford,  Derbyshire, 
1721;  d.  at  Lewisham,  March  18,  1819;  was  a 
Wesleyan  preacher  from  1749,  and  conducted  an 
academy  at  Greenwich  for  many  years.  He  wrote 
one  universally  familiar  hymn,  "Hail,  thou  once 
despised  Jesus ! " 

BARTON,  Bernard,  b.  in  London,  Jan.  31, 
1784 ;  d.  at  Woodbridge,  Suffolk,  Feb.  19,  1849 ; 
was  widely  known  as  "the  Quaker  poet."  At 
fourteen  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  shopkeeper  at 
Ilalstead,  Essex,  and  from  1810  was  a  bank-clerk. 
Notwithstanding  these  practical  employments,  he 
produced  a  vast  amount  of  verse,  though  wisely 
dissuaded  by  Byron  and  Lamb  from  trusting 
wholly  to  authorship.  He  published  Metrical 
E l/lusions,  1812;  Poems,  1820;  Napoleon,  1822; 
Poetic  Vigils,  1824;  Devotional  Verses,  1827;  House- 
hold Verses,  1845 ;  and  others.  His  muse,  if  no- 
wise strong  or  striking,  is  pleasing,  pure,  and 
pious.  One  or  two  of  his  pieces  have  been  used 
as  hymns,  and  many  of  them  are  found  in  the  col- 
lections of  sacred  poetry.  His  Memoirs  and  Letters 
were  edited  by  his  daughter. 

BATHURST,  William  Hiley,  b.  at  Cleve  Dale, 
near  Bristol,  Aug.  28,  1796 ;  d.  at  Sydney  Park, 
Gloucestershire,  1877 ;  was  educated  at  Winches- 
ter and  Oxford,  and  in  1820  became  rector  of 
Barwick-in-Elmet,  Yorkshire.  This  living  he  re- 
signed, 1852,  and  retired  to  Darleydale,  Derby- 
shire, removing  in  1863  to  his  inherited  estate 
of  Sydney  Park.  He  published  An  Essay  on 
the  Limits  of  Human  Knowledge,  1827  ;  Metrical 
Miisiiii/s,  1849;  The  Georgics  of  Virgil  translated, 
1819;  and  Psalms  and  Hymns,  1831,  2d  ed.,  1842. 
( )f  his  two  hundred  and  six  hymns  many  have 
been  used  in  England,  and  a  few  are  well  known 
in  America,  especially  "Oh  for  a  faith  that  will 
not  shrink  !  " 

BAUER,  Bruno,  I),  at  Eisenberg,  Saxony,  Sept. 
9,  1809;  d.  near  Berlin,  April  13,  1882.  He  was 
graduated  at  Berlin;  became  a  licentiate  of  the- 
ology there  in  lls34,  privatdocent  at  Bonn  in  1838, 
and  extraordinary  professor  there  in  1S39.  In 
1842  he  was  deposed.  From  belonging  to  the 
right  of  the  Hegelian  school,  he  turned  in  1839 
to* the  left,  lie  then  went  to  Berlin,  and  sent 
forth  book  after  book  full  of  the  wildest  specu- 
lation, although  full  of  learning.  He  outdid 
the  Tubingen  school  in  that  he  gave  up  all  the 
Pauline  Epistles.  He  outdid  Strauss  in  that  he 
traced  Christianity  to  the  conscience  of  Roman 
imperial  times,  sown  with  the  seeds  of  stoical  and 
Alexandrine  philosophy,  indeed,  made  Seneca 
the  real  founder  of  Christianity.  He  appears  to 
have  been  of  unsound  mind.  Of  his  numerous 
writings   may  be  mentioned   Krttik  der   evange- 
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lischen  Gesch.  des  Johannes,  Bremen,  1840;  Knhk 
der  eraiu/elischen  G  eschichte  der  Synoptiker,  Leipzig, 
1841,  2  vols.  ;  Kritik  der  Evangelien,  Berlin,  1850- 
52,  4  vols. ;  Kritik  der  paulinischen  Brief e,  1850-52, 
3  vols.  ;  Die  A postelgeschichte,  1850;  Christus  und 
die  Cusarcn.  1877. 

BEAUMONT,  Joseph,  D.D.,  b.  at  Hadleigh  m 
Suffolk,  March  13,  1615 ;  d.  at  Cambridge,  Nov. 
23, 1699;  was  educated  at  Peterhouse,  Cambridge, 
and  became  a  fellow  and  tutor  there,  but  was 
ejected  by  the  Puritans  in  1644.  At  the  Restora- 
tion he  became  a  king's  chaplain  and  D.D. ; 
master  of  Jesus  College,  1662,  and  of  Peterhouse, 
1063;  rector  of  Feversham  near  Cambridge,  1663, 
and  of  Bailey  in  Hertfordshire,  1664;  and  pro- 
fessor of  divinity,  1670.  In  1665  he  had  a  contro- 
versy with  Henry  More,  and  received  the  thanks 
of  the  university  for  it.  His  Psyche,  or  Love's 
Mystery,  the  longest  English  poem,  was  begun 
in  April,  1617,  finished  the  following  March,  and 
published  in  folio,  1648.  The  second  edition 
(1702)  has  21  cantos  and  38,922  lines,  with  occa- 
sional brilliancies.  Pope  said,  "  Thei-e  are  in  it 
a  great  many  flowers  well  worth  gathering."  His 
shorter  Poems  in  English  and  Latin,  with  a  memoir, 
appeared  in  quarto,  1749.  These  are  extracted 
from  his  manuscripts  written  in  the  summer  of 
1652  and  earlier.  Though  little  known,  and 
written  with  small  attention  to  polish,  a  few  of 
these  poems  are  in  the  noblest  style  of  that  heroic 
age.  If  Beaumont  had  not  the  pathos  of  Her- 
bert, he  sometimes  approaches  the  bluntness  of 
Wither,  the  wit  of  Quarles,  and  the  sublimity 
of  Vaughan. 

BEDDOME,  Benjamin,  b.  at  Henley-in-Arden, 
Warwickshire,  Jan.  23,  1717;  d.  at  Bourton, 
Gloucestershire,  Sept.  3,  1795;  spent  his  early 
years  at  Bristol  and  in  London,  and  from  1743  was 
Baptist  pastor  at  Bourton-on-the-water.  Modest 
and  unambitious,  he  declined  a  Loudon  charge, 
and  left  his  writings,  except  an  Exposition  of  the 
Baptist  Catechism  (1752),  to  be  published  by  others. 
Twenty  of  his  sermons  appeared  1805,  and  sixty- 
seven,  with  a  memoir,  in  1S35,  forty  years  after 
his  death.  His  eight  hundred  and  thirty  Hymns 
were  gathered  1818;  some  sixty-four  of  them 
having  been  included  in  Rippon's  Selection,  1787- 
1800.  Many  of  these  were  widely  used  in  former 
days,  and  some  of  them  hold  place  still.  Among 
hynmists  of  the  old  sober  school  —  i.e.,  followers 
of  Watts,  with  no  taint  of  Wesleyanism  and 
trochaic  metres  —  Beddome  stands  high,  ranking, 
probably,  next  to  Doddridge  and  Steele.  James 
Montgomery,  in  the  Introduction  to  his  Christian 
Psalmist  (1825),  gave  a  somewhat  exaggerated 
estimate  of  his  verses,  finding  them  "  very  agree- 
able as  well  as  impressive,  being,  for  the  most 
part,  brief  and  fitting,"  and  crediting  them  with 
"the  terseness  and  simplicity  of  the  Greek  epi- 
gram." Other  critics  have  hardly  confirmed  this 
judgment,  but  the  lyrics  have  a  modest  useful- 
ness yet. 

BEGC,  James,  D.D.,  a  distinguished  minister 
of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland;  was  b.  at  New 
Monkland,  near  Airdrie,  in  Lanarkshire,  where 
his  father  was  parish  minister,  in  1809.  Having 
been  licensed  in  1S29,  he  was  ordained  to  the 
ministry  at  Maxwelltown,  Dumfries,  in  May, 
1830,  and  from  the  first  was  a  powerful  and  popu- 
lar preacher.     From  Maxwelltown  ki:  was  trans- 


lated to  Edinburgh  as  assistant  to  Mr.  Jones  of 
Lady  Glenorchy's ;  thence  to  the  Middle  Parish, 
Paisley ;  thence,  in  1835,  to  Liberton,  near  Edin- 
burgh ;  and  when  the  disruption  occurred,  in  1843, 
he  had  a  church  built  at  Newington  in  Edin- 
burgh. There  he  ministered  till  his  death,  which 
took  place  at  Edinburgh,  Oct.  30,  1883.  In  1847 
he  received  the  degree  of  D.D.  from  Lafayette 
College,  Pennsylvania.  In  1865  he  was  chosen 
moderator  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Free 
Church. 

Dr.  Begg  began  his  career  as  an  ardent  sup- 
porter of  evangelical  views,  and  a  very  decided 
opponent  of  the  "  moderate  "  party  in  the  church. 
He  was  strongly  opposed  to  lay  patronage,  and  an 
enthusiastic  supporter  of  Dr.  Chalmers  in  his 
church-extension  scheme.  He  was  at  the  same 
time  an  opponent  of  voluntaryism,  and  contended 
eagerly  for  the  establishment  and  support  of  the 
Church  by  the  State.  When  the  aggressions  of  the 
civil  courts  on  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Church  took 
place,  he  resisted  them  strenuously,  and  broke 
the  interdicts  of  the  Court  of  Session  by  preach- 
ing in  the  parishes  of  the  suspended  ministers  of 
Strathbogie,  contrary  to  the  requirements  of  the 
civil  courts.  At  the  convocation  of  ministers  in 
1842,  held  to  deliberate  as  to  the  propriety  of  dis- 
solving the  connection  with  the  State,  Dr.  Begg 
was  disposed  to  continue  to  fight  the  battle  within 
the  Establishment ;  but  in  May,  LS43,  he  left  along 
with  his  brethren.  In  the  Free  Church,  Dr.  Begg 
from  the  first  was  a  conspicuous  and  powerful 
man.  From  an  early  period  he  showed  a  disposi- 
tion to  take  his  own  course  on  several  points, 
against  the  course  recommended  by  Drs.  Candlish, 
Buchanan,  and  other  leading  men;  and  this  dis- 
position became  more  and  more  pronounced,  till 
latterly  he  was  the  recognized  chief  of  a  party  of 
opposition,  usually  a  somewhat  small  minority. 
In  the  discussion  on  union  with  the  United  Pres- 
byterian and  other  churches,  Dr.  Begg's  attitude 
of  opposition  and  that  of  his  friends  was  so  seri- 
ous and  decided,  that  the  project  for  an  incor- 
porating union  had  to  be  abandoned.  What  Dr. 
Begg  was  alarmed  at  was  lest  the  door  should 
be  thrown  open  to  voluntary  views,  and  lest  the 
severance  of  Church  and  State,  and  of  all  reli- 
gion from  matters  under  the  control  of  the  State, 
should  follow.  Dr.  Begg  thought  that  he  saw 
unwholesome  tendencies  at  work  in  this  direc- 
tion, and  on  various  other  questions  he  adopted 
more  and  more  a  conservative  attitude.  He  op- 
posed the  use  of  hymns  in  public  worship,  and 
looked  with  horror  on  instrumental  music.  In 
these  movements  he  found  his  greatest  support 
in  the  Highlands,  and  many  in  that  part  of  the 
country  looked  on  him  as  a  barrier  raised  up 
between  the  Church  and  the  flood.  In  the  Rob- 
ertson Smith  case  he  was  most  strenuous  in  op- 
posing the  views  of  the  new  critical  school.  Dr. 
Begg  took  a  lively  interest  in  the  conflict  with 
Popery,  and  was  a  strong  advocate  for  the  due 
observance  of  the  sabbath.  In  many  social  ques- 
tions he  strenuously  upheld  the  rights  of  the  peo- 
ple. He  was  a  vigorous  advocate  of  better  homes 
for  the  working-classes ;  and  one  of  the  last  acts 
of  his  life  was  to  show  his  sympathy  with  High- 
landers from  Rosshire,  who  had  been  imprisoned 
for  preventing  a  goods'  train  from  running  one 
Lord's  Day. 
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Dr.  Begg_  was  a  great  pamphleteer,  and  was 
fond  of  writing  in  newspapers  and  magazines. 
He  was  for  a  long  time  editor  of  the  llulirarlr,  a 
journal  devoted  to  the  maintenance  of  Protestant- 
ism. The  Wettchieord  was  his  organ  for  opposing 
the  union  with  the  United  Preshylerians.  More 
recently  the  Signal  was  started,  to  oppose  instru- 
mental music  in  worship.  Among  his  larger 
publications  were  --1  Handbook  of  I'o/irri/,  7<Y<v- 
Church  Principles:  Happy  Homes,  air/  hinn  to  r/et 
them.  In  figure.  Dr.  l'.egg  was  tall  and  massive, 
with  a  handsome  and  expressive  countenance. 
His  bonhomie,  frankness,  and  good-nature  made 
him  popular  with  both  friends  and  foes;  while  at 
the  same  time  it  was  apparent  that  lie  wanted 
certain  qualities  needful  to  one  who  would  suc- 
cessfully lead  a  large  body  of  earnest,  spiritual 
men.  \v  <j.  islaikie. 

BELLOWS,  Henry  Whitney,  D.D.,  prominent 
Unitarian  clergyman;  1>.  in  \\ 'alpole,  N.H.,  dune 
10,  1814  ;  d.  iii  New  York,  Monday,  dan.  30,  1SS2. 
He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College,  1832,  and 
at  the  Divinity  School,  1S:>7 ;  was  called  to  the 
First  Congregational  (Unitarian)  Society,  subse- 
quently known  as  All  Souls'  Unitarian  Church, 
New  York,  1838,  and  remained  their  pastor  till 
his  death.  lie  was  faithful,  energetic,  zealous, 
and  at  times  eloquent.  An  indefatigable  worker 
and  a  man  of  broad  sympathies,  he  connected 
himself  prominently  with  all  the  best  movements 
of  art,  literature,  history,  education,  and  philan- 
thropy in  the  city.  By  his  connection  with  the 
Unitcd-Siates  Saniiar ij  Commission  (lMil-66)  dur- 
ing the  American  civil  war,  of  which  he  was 
one  of  the  organizers,  president,  and  tireless  ad- 
vocate, he  achieved  a  national  reputation,  and 
endeared  himself  to  innumerable  households. 
In  1807,  on  a  visit  to  Europe,  he  promoted  the 
organization  there  of  International  Sanitary  Com- 
missions, which  have  proved  of  great  benefit  in 
subsequent  wars.  Of  his  books  may  be  men- 
tioned Restatements  of  Christian  Doctrine,  Boston, 
1859  (new  ed.,  1870),  and  Old  World  in  its  New 
Fac*:  Impressions  of  Europe  in  1S67-68,  New 
York,  1808. 

BERRIDGE,  John,  1:>.  at  Kingston,  Nottingham- 
shire, February,  1710;  d.  at  Everton,  Jan.  '22, 
1793;  was  long  famous  for  evangelical  zeal  and 
eccentric  humor.  The  son  of  a  farmer,  he  was 
educated  at  Clare  Hall,  Cambridge.  In  his  own 
words,  he  "remained  ignorant  of  [his]  fallen 
state  till  1730,  lived  proudly  on  faith  and  works 
for  salvation  till  1751,  fled  to  .Jesus  for  refuge 
1755."  He  became  curate  of  Stapleford,  1710,  and 
vicar  of  Everton,  1755.  lie  was  one  of  the  few 
beneficed  clergymen  wdio  co-operated  actively 
with  Wesley,  Whitefield,  and  Lady  Huntingdon. 
He  published  The  Christian  World  Unmasked,  111'-), 
and  312  Sion's  Songs,  1785.  A  previous  Caller- 
lion  of  Divine  Songs,  1701),  he  carefully  recalled 
and  burned.  The  same  fate  might  well  have 
befallen  some  of  those  which  retained  his  ap- 
proval, so  coarse  and  extravagant  is  their  image- 
ry: but  two  or  three  of  them,  are  still  valued  and 
used. 

BIBLE  CHRISTIANS.  This  denomination  ori- 
ginated in  the  west  of  England  in  1815,  under  the 
ministry  of  W.  O'Bryan,  who  had  been  a  member 
and  "  local  preacher  "  with  the  Wesleyan  Method- 
ists, and  had  subsequently  for  a  while  labored  in- 


dependently. On  New-Year's  Day,  1816,  the  first 
quarterly  meeting  was  held,  and  the  number  of 
members  was  237.  It  was  soon  found  necessary, 
for  rallying  on  the  good  work  which  had  extend- 
ed through  I  »evon  and  Cornwall,  that  other  labor- 
ers should  be  associated  with  W.  O'Bryan ;  and 
these  were  supplied  from  among  the  young  con- 
verts, James  Thorne  being  the  first.  Preaching 
and  other  religious  services  were'  chiefly  conducted 
in  dwelling-houses,  hired  rooms,  and  the  open  air. 
The  preachers  had  their  food  and  entertainment 
among  the  friends  where  they  labored,  and  a  small 
salary  was  allowed  them  to  meet  other  necessities. 
Mr.  O'liryan  and  his  co-laborers  expressed  them- 
selves strongly  against  ministerial  titles,  believing 
that  ministers  calling  themselves  "  Reverend  "  was 
contrary  to  the  teachings  of  Christ  and  the  prac- 
tice of  the  primitive  church  ;  but  gradually  this 
scruple  has  passed  away,  and  the  use  of  the  title 
almost  universally  obtains.  In  about  two  years 
from  the  formation  of  the  first  society,  there  were 
6  itinerant  preachers,  4  helpers,  and  1,112  mem- 
bers of  society.  In  the  summer  of  1819  the  first 
conference  was  held  at  Launceston  in  Cornwall. 
There  were  then  10  men  and  14  women  itinerant 
preachers,  as  reported  in  the  minutes  of  confer- 
ence. The  denomination  from  the  first  favored 
female  pleaching,  though  it  did  not  consider  it 
was  their  place  and  work  to  take  part  in  church 
government.  And,  if  great  success  in  winning 
souls  is  a  proof  of  divine  sanction,  then  was  the 
approbation  of  God  manifested  in  connection  w  ith 
the  labors  of  these  pious  sisters;  and  though  every 
brother  could  not  be  said  to  be  without  fault,  yet 
of  these  devout  sisters  it  may  be  said,  not  one  qf 
them  disgraced  her  sex  or  the  cause  of  Christ. 
After  some  years,  however,  from  various  causes, 
instead  of  increasing,  the  number  of  female  preach- 
ers grew  less  ;  so  that,  at  the  conference  of  1882, 
though  a  few  females  still  acted  as  local  preachers, 
not  one  remained  on  the  list  of  itinerant  preach- 
ers in  the  conferences  of  England  and  the  colo- 
nies. The  Tenth  Annual  Conference  (1S29)  reports 
a  membership  of  7,845,  with  59  male  and  22  fe- 
male itinerant  preachers.  In  1838  the  itinerant 
men  preachers  had  increased  to  84,  while  the 
itinerant  females  were  reduced  to  11.  The  mem- 
bership had  risen  to  9.«39.  For  some  years  the 
conference  consisted  of  preachers  only;  and,  by 
the  consent  of  all,  Mr.  O'liryan  presided  at  these 
assemblies,  and,  without  being  appointed  to  any 
one  circuit  in  particular,  had  the  superintendency 
of  the  w  hole  work.  Ultimately  lay-delegates  were 
admitted  (o  the  conference;  and,  as  some  of  Mr. 
O'Bryan's  doings  did  not  give  general  satisfaction, 
it  was  thought" by  other  members  of  the  confer- 
ence, thai,  though  they  were  willing  he  should  still 
preside  at  their  annual  assemblies,  yet  some  re- 
straint ought  to  be  laid  on  the  power  of  govern- 
ment which  he  claimed.  This  was  so  contrary 
to  Mr.  O'Brvau's  principles,  and  caused  such  un- 
pleasantness between  him  and  the  preachers  and 
lay-delegales,  as  led,  after  two  or  three  years,  to  a 
rupture'betweenthem.  At  the  conference  of  1829 
Mr.  O'Bryan,  not  being  able  to  overrule  the  other 
members,  declared  the  conference  adjourned,  and 
left.  Few,  if  any.  of  the  members  of  conference 
left  with  Mr.  O'Bryan  :  the  rest  remained,  and  car- 
ried on  the  business.  Some  of  the  members  of 
society,  and  two  or  three  preachers,  held  with  Mr. 
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O'Bryan  and  some  others  he  called  out  as  preach- 
ers to  assist  him.  Each  party  claimed  the  right 
of  property,  and  an  unhappy  conflict  and  rivalry 
continued  for  about  two  years.  God,  however, 
who  so  greatly  blessed  Mr.  O'Bryan's  labors  at 
first,  did  not  prosper  him  in  this  movement.  Ulti- 
mately a  reconciliation  took  place.  The  members 
and  most  of  the  preachers,  in  connection  with 
Mr.  O'Bryan,  returned  to  the  other  party ;  and  Mr. 
O'Bryan  left  England  for  America,  and  settled  in 
New  York,  where  he  died  Jan.  8, 1868.  He  never 
became  nominally  united  to  the  Bible  Christians 
after  he  left ;  but  a  friendly  intercourse  was  kept 
up,  and  Mr.  O'Bryan  paid  more  than  one  visit  to 
his  friends  in  England.  He  also  once  visited  the 
Bible  Christians  in  Canada,  and  after  the  re-union 
he  received  a  liberal  annuity  from  the  English 
conference  till  his  death.  His  error  was  one  of 
judgment  rather  than  of  principle,  for  he  still  lived 
an  exemplary  Christian  life  till  his  earthly  course 
terminated.  Before  the  separation  from  Mr. 
O'Bryan,  the  work  had  extended  from  Devon 
and  Cornwall  to  the  Scilly  Islands,  the  Norman 
Isles,  Somerset,  Wales,  Isle  of  Wight,  Portsmouth, 
London,  Kent,  and  Sussex.  In  1831  missionaries 
were  sent  to  Canada  and  Prince  Edward  Island, 
and  subsequently  to  the  United  States,  Australia, 
Melbourne,  New  Zealand,  and  Queensland.  In 
1865  the  jubilee  of  the  denomination  was  held, 
and  a  jubilee  volume  published  at  the  book-room, 
26  Paternoster  Row,  London,  Eng.  Before  this, 
in  1H54,  the  American  work  was  organized  into  a 
separate  conference  ;  and  the  same  privilege  was 
subsequently  granted  to  South  Australia.  In  1882, 
under  the  government  of  the  Canadian  conference, 
there  were  ten  districts,  —  one  in  Prince  Edward 
Island,  six  in  Ontario,  one  in  Manitoba,  and  two 
in  the  United  States,  one  of  which  is  in  the 
State  of  Ohio,  and  the  other  in  Wisconsin.  On 
these  stations  there  were  81  itinerant  preachers 
and  7,531  members.  The  Australian  conference 
has  31  ministers  and  2,300  members.  Victoria, 
New  Zealand,  and  Queensland  are  not  as  yet  in- 
vested with  conli'rential  powers.  The  entire  de- 
nomination as  reported  in  1SS2  had  a  membership 
of  over  31,000,  with  29!)  ministers.  The  denomi- 
nation has  a  good  school,  or  college  as  it  is  now 
called,  situated  at  Shebbear,  in  the  County  of 
Devon,  Eng.  It  has  three  publishing-houses,  one 
at  20  Paternoster  Row,  London,  Eng.,  another 
in  Bovvmanville,  Ontario,  Can.,  and  the  third  in 
Adelaide,  South  Australia.  In  doctrine  the  Bible 
Christian  Church  is  Methodist,  according  to  the 
recognized  standards  ;  and  their  polity  is  liberal, 
admitting  to  all  their  church  courts  the  laity  as 
well  as  ministers.  The  name  "  Bible  Christian  " 
was  not  assumed  in  disrespect  to  other  Christian 
bodies,  as  though  they  were  unworthy  of  the  ap- 
pellation ;  but  having  been  first  given  them  be- 
cause the  preachers  made  so  much  use  of  the  Bible 
in  their  sermons,  family  visits,  and  their  closets, 
they  adopted  it,  as  they  desired  that  both  their 
faith  and  practice  should  be  in  harmony  with 
divine  revelation  as  contained  in  the  Bible,  and 
they  did  not  wish  to  be  called  after  any  mere 
man. 

With  the  small  sect  bearing  the  same  name  in 
the  Eastern  States  of  America  this  denomination 
has  no  connection.  H.  J.  xott 

(Editor  The  Observer,  Bowmam  ille,  Ont.,  a  B.  C.  organ). 


BLACKLOCK,  Thomas,  D.D.,  b.  at  Annan  in 
Scotland,  1721;  d.  at  Edinburgh,  July  7,  1791; 
lost  his  sight  when  six  months  old,  yet  became  a 
man  of  learning  and  literary  activity.  He  studied 
at  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  and  was  licensed 
as  a  preacher  in  1759.  Among  his  publications 
are  Poems,  1754;  Paracelsis,  1767;  A  Panegyric 
on  Great  Britain,  1773  ;  The  Graham,  1774  ;  and  a 
few  hymns  still  somewhat  used. 

BODEN,  James,  b.  at  Chester,  1757;  d.  at 
Chesterfield,  June  4,  1841 ;  was  Congregational 
pastor  at  Hanley,  Staffordshire,  for  fifteen  years, 
and  at  Sheffield,  1796-1839.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  London  Missionary  Society  in 
1795,  and  in  1S01,  with  Edward  Williams,  D.D., 
issued  a  collection  of  hymns  supplementary  to 
Watts,  which  was  one  of  the  most  creditable  and 
useful  hymnals  up  to  its  date.  It  contained  a  few 
of  his  own. 

BOSTON  UNIVERSITY,  School  of  Theology 
of.  This  oldest  of  the  theological  seminaries  of 
the  Methodist-Episcopal  Church  was  projected  in 
1839,  the  first  centennial  year  of  British  Method- 
ism. In  connection  with  the  then  strong  academ- 
ic institution  in  Newbury,  Vt.,  instruction  was 
commenced  in  1840,  though  for  lack  of  funds  the 
institution  could  not  be  independently  established 
and  officered  until  1847.  At  this  latter  date,  under 
a  charter  from  the  Legislature  of  New  Hampshire, 
it  was  opened  at  Concord,  N.H.,  as  the  Method- 
ist General  Biblical  Institute.  Its  first  faculty 
included  men  of  marked  character,  such  as  the 
Rev.  John  Dempster,  D.D.,  later  the  projector  and 
organizer  of  the  theological  school  at  Evanston, 
111.  ;  the  Rev.  John  W.  Merrill,  D.D.,  who  was 
called  from  the  presidency  of  McKendree  •Col- 
lege; the  Rev.  Osmon  C.  Baker,  D.D.,  soon  to  be 
chosen  one  of  the  bishops  of  the  church  ;  the 
Rev.  Stephen  M.  Vail,  D.D.,  the  enthusiastic 
Hebraist;  the  Rev.  Charles  Adams,  D.D. ;  and, 
a  little  later,  the  saintly  David  Patten,  D.D. 

In  connection  with  the  celebration  of  the  cen- 
tennial of  American  Methodism,  the  school  was 
more  adequately  endowed  ;  and,  as  a  consequence, 
it  was  removed  to  Boston,  re-organized,  and  opened 
in  the  fall  of  1^70  as  the  Boston  Theological 
Seminary.  In  1871  it  was  merged  into  the  newly 
established  Boston  University,  taking  the  name 
w  hich  it  now  bears.  Its  chief  benefactors  were 
the  same  men  who  founded  the  university,  — 
Isaac  Rich,  Lee  Claflin,  Jacob  Sleeper,  and  ex- 
Governor  William  Claflin. 

The  curriculum  of  the  school  is  of  unusual 
breadth.  In  addition  to  all  the  branches  ordi- 
narily taught  in  similar  institutions,  it  presents 
a  great  variety  of  elective  studies  in  ancient  and 
modern  languages,  philosophy,  and  the  moral 
sciences.  It  was  the  first  in  America  to  main- 
tain a  regular  required  course  in  theological  ency- 
clopaedia and  methodology,  and  another  in  the 
science  of  missions.  It  has  long  maintained  a 
required  course  of  one  year  in  the  history  of 
Christian  philosophy  in  its  relations  to  Christian 
doctrine.  It  was  the  first  to  give  three  hours  a 
week  for  one  year  to  the  study  of  the  ethnic  reli- 
gions, comparative  theology,  and  the  philosophy 
of  religion.  It  has  had  advanced  classes  in  which 
the  instruction  was  wholly  in  German,  with  the 
use  of  German  text-books,  and  original  German 
lectures.     It  has  maintained  missionary  classes 
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in  Spanish;  and  as  a  fruit  the  Methodist- Episcopal 
mission  in  Mexico  is  almost  exclusively  manned 
by  former  members  of  these  classes.  Large  num- 
bers of  graduates  have  also  gone  to  other  missions 
throughout  the  world.  Courses  of  lectures  have 
been  given  before  the  school  by  President  McCosh, 
ex-Presidents  Hopkins  and  Woolsey,  Presidents 
Martin  B.  Anderson  and  E.  (i.  Robinson,  and  a 
great  number  of  other  foremost  divines  and  schol- 
ars of  the  country. 

At  the  present  time  (1883-81)  the  governing- 
faculty  is  as  follows  :  William  F.  Warren,  presi- 
dent, professor  of  comparative  theology  and  of 
the  history  and  philosophy  of  religion  ;  .lames  E. 
Latimer,  dean,  professor  of  systematic  theology ; 
John  W.  Lindsay,  professor  of  exegetieal  theology 
and  New-Test anient  Greek  ;  Luther  T.  'l'ownseud, 
Harris  professor  of  practical  theology;  Henry  C. 
Sheldon,  professor  of  historical  theology;  Samuel 
S.  Currv.  professor  of  sacred  oratory;  Hinckley 
G.  Mitchell,  instructor  in  Hebrew  and  Old-Testa- 
ment exegesis.  WILLIAM  F.  WARREN. 

BOWDLER,  John,  jun.,  b.  in  London,  Feb.  4, 
1TS3  ;  d.  there  Feb.  1,  1815;  was  a  young  lawyer 
of  talent  and  high  character,  whose  promising 
career  was  cut  short  by  consumption.  He  studied 
at  Sevenoaks  and  Winchester;  was  articled  to  a 
solicitor,  1800;  admitted  to  the  bar,  1807,  and  trav- 
elled abroad  1810-1:.',  in  a  vain  search  for  health. 
His  Stltct  Pieces  in  Verse  and  Prose,  issued  1816 
by  his  father,  in  two  vols.  8vo,  contain  a  few 
hymns  of  unusual  elegance. 

BROWN,  James,  a  banker  and  Christian  phi- 
lanthropist; b.  at  Ballymena,  County  Antrim, 
Ireland,  Feb.  4,  1791 ;  d.  in  New- York  City,  Nov. 
1,  1ST".  He  came  to  Baltimore,  Md.,  in  1800, 
with  his  father,  Alexander  Brown,  and  his  three 
brothers,  William,  John  A.,  and  George.  The 
father  established  himself  in  the  Irish  linen  busi- 
ness, and  greatly  prospered.  James  Brown  found- 
ed the  famous  banking-house  of  Brown  Brothers 
and  Company  in  New-York  City,  in  1826.  He 
made  wise  use  of  his  great  wealth,  giving  freely, 
largely,  and  judiciously,  but  without  ostentation, 
from  mere  pleasure  in  doing  good.  For  many 
years  he  was  president  of  the  New- York  Asso- 
ciation for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor, 
an  active  elder  of  the  University-place  (Presby- 
terian) Church,  a  director  of  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  New- York  City,  and  a  friend  to  every 
worthy  enterprise.  In  1874  he  greatly  enlarged 
the  usefulness  of  that  seminary  by  the  grant  of 
three  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  the  full  en- 
dowment of  all  the  professorships,  —  an  amount 
largely  exceeding  the  aggregate  of  all  that  had 
been  given  by  the  founders  of  the  several  chairs. 
BROWN,  Matthew,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  b.  in  North- 
umberland County,  Penn.,  1770  ;  d.  at  Pittsburgh, 
Penn.,  July  29,  185:3.  He  was  graduated  at  Dick- 
inson College,  1794;  pastor  at  Mifflin;  called  to 
Washington,  Penn.,  as  first  pastor  of  the  church, 
and  principal  of  the  academy,  Oct.  16,  1805.  In 
1806  a  charter  was  obtained,  and  Washington 
College  began,  Dr.  Brown  president.  Success 
here  in  all  functions  pronounced.  Resigned  presi- 
dency in  1816,  continued  pastorate  unti  1  1822,  then 
called  to  Jefferson  College,  Cannonsburgh,  Penn. 
Here  ability,  energy,  teaching  faculty,  and  mar- 
vellous personal  influence,  with  experience  and 
growing  popular  power,  told  in  the  rapid  develop- 


ment of  the  institution.  In  twenty-three  years  the 
graduates  numbered  seven  hundred  and  seventy- 
two.  "  Nearly  one-half  entered  the  ministry,  and 
not  a  few  went  as  foreign  missionaries  "  (Brown- 
son).  Six  years  after  leaving  Washington  he  was 
invited  to  resume  his  place  there  as  pastor  and 
president,  but  declined.  Yet  at  his  death  he  was, 
according  to  his  own  request,  buried  there. 

Besides  sermons  and  addresses,  he  published 
Memoir  i if  A' si'.  O.  Jennings,  D.D.,  1832,  and  Life  of 
lire.  J.  McMillan,  D.I),    '.sylvkster  f.  BCOVBL. 

BROWN,  Phoebe  (Hinsdale),  b.  at  Canaan,  N.Y., 
May  1,  1783  ;  d.  at  Marshall,  Henry  County,  111., 
( let.  10,  1861  ;  was  left  an  orphan  at  two,  and 
never  learned  to  read  or  write  till  eighteen.  Pier 
youth  was  passed  under  "  intense  and  cruel  suffer- 
ing," and  her  whole  life  in  poverty  and  trouble. 
She  married  Timothy  H.  Brown,  a  painter,  and 
went  to  Ellington,  Conn.  ;  there,  in  August,  1818, 
her  famous  "  I  love  to  steal  a,  while  away  "  was 
written,  under  circumstances,  probably,  the  most 
pathetic  that  have  attended  the  origin  of  any 
hymn.  It  was  altered  and  abridged  by  Nettleton, 
or  some  one  else,  an  d  appeared,  with  two  more  by 
her,  in  Village  Hymns,  1824.  She  contributed 
other  hymns,  some  of  them  still  popular,  to  later 
collections,  and  wrote  sundry  newspaper  articles, 
tracts,  and  a  volume  of  tales,  The  Tree  and  ils 
Fruits,  N.Y.,  1 836.  After  living  some  thirty  years 
at  Monson,  Mass.,  her  last  years  were  spent  with 
a  daughter  in  Illinois.  Her  autobiography  was 
"  written  at  the  urgent  request  of  her  children,  at 
Chicago,  in  1849,"  and,  with  her  poetical  manu- 
scripts, is  preserved  by  the  family  of  her  son,  Dr. 

5.  R.  Brown,  the  first  American  missionary  to 
Japan,  who  was  not  alone  in  reverently  cherishing 
her  memory.    (See  New-York  Independent  for  Jan. 

6,  Jan.  20,  and  April  14,  1881.)  "My  history," 
she  wrote,  "is  soon  told,  — a  sinner  saved  by 
grace  and  sanctified  by  trials." 

BROWNE,  George,  the  first  Protestant  arch- 
bishop of  Dublin  ;  d.  about  1556.  He  was  gradu- 
ated at  Oxford,  and  was  an  Augustinian  friar 
when  he  embraced  the  Reformation.  On  March 
19,  1535,  he  was  consecrated  archbishop  of  Dub- 
lin. In  consequence  of  his  reformatory  labors  he 
was  deposed  by  Queen  Mary. 

BROWNE,  Peter,  b.  in  Ireland  about  1660; 
educated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin  ;  consecrated 
bishop  of  Cork  and  Ross,  1710;  d.  1735.  His 
principal  works  are  The  proceiiure,  extent,  ami 
limits  of  human  understanding,  172s,  2d  ed.,  1729 
(an  able  critique  of  Locke's  Essay)  ;  Things  divine 
and  supernatural  conceived  I)//  analog!/  with  things 
natural  and  human,  1733 (asserts  that  Cod's  essence 
and  attributes  can  only  be  expressed  analogically). 
BROWNE,  Simon,  b.  at  Shepton  Mallet,  Som- 
tshire,  about  1680 ;  d.  1732  ;  was  Independent 
at  Portsmouth,  and  from  1716  at  Old 
Jewry,  London.  This  charge  he  gave  up  in  1723, 
when  laboring  under  a  singular  mama,  — a  case 
long  cited  in  books  of  mental  philosophy.  In 
that  year,  grief  for  the  deaths  of  his  wife  and 
son,  and  of  a  highwayman  whom  he  had  killed 
unintentionally  and  in  self-defence,  unhinged  his 
mind,  though  only  in  one  particular.  He  main- 
tained that  God  had  "  annihilated  in  him  the 
thinking  substance,  and  utterly  divested  him  ot 
consciousness,"  and  replied  to  a  friend  who  in- 
stanced his  learned  and  laborious  occupations,     1 
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am  doing  nothing  that  requires  a  reasonable  soul : 
I  am  making  a  dictionary."  Yet,  as  Toplady 
said,  "  instead  of  having  no  soul,  he  wrote  and 
reasoned  and  prayed  as  if  he  had  two."  His 
publications  numbered  twenty-three,  including 
A  Disquisition  on  the  Trinity,  and  a  defence  of 
Christianity  against  Woolston,  etc.  Prior  to  his 
misfortune  had  appeared  Sermons,  1722,  and  two 
earlier  treatises,  besides  two  hundred  and  sixty- 
six  Hymns  and  Spiritual  Songs,  1720.  This  last 
is  an  important  volume,  and  places  him  high  in 
the  school  of  Watts,  whom  he  was  the  first  to  fol- 
low in  order  of  time.  His  hymns,  if  not  emi- 
nently poetical,  are  unusually  solid  :  their  strongly 
ethical  character  has  caused  many  of  them  to 
be  long  and  largely  used  by  Unitarians,  though 
Browne  himself  was  rigidly  Orthodox;  and  a  few 
of  them  are  still  general  favorites,  as  eminently, 
"Come,  gracious  Spirit." 

BRUCE,  Michael,  b.  at  Kinnesswood,  Kinross- 
shire,  March  27,  1746;  d.  there  July  5,  1707;  is 
the  hero  of  one  of  the  most  pathetic  chapters  in 
literary  history.  The  son  of  a  poor  weaver,  he 
was  designed  for  the  ministry,  and  managed  to 
study  at  Edinburgh  ;  but  severe  labors  and  priva- 
tions cut  short  his  promising  career.  His  parents 
intrusted  his  poetical  manuscripts  to  his  friend 
Logan,  who  published  a  few  of  them  in  1770,  and 
in  1781  printed  nine  hymns  and  the  famous  Ode 
to  the  Cuckoo  as  his  own.  The  Rev.  A.  B.  Gro- 
sart,  in  The  Works  of  Michael  Bruce,  with  Memoir 
and  Notes,  1805,  lias  done  justice  to  his  memory, 
and  exposed  Logan's  villany.  Several  of  Bruce's 
lyrics  were  admitted  among  the  Scotch  Para- 
phrases, 1781,  of  which  they  are  the  chief  orna- 
ment. 

BRYANT,  William  Cullen,  b.  at  Cummington, 
Mass.,  Nov.  3,  1794 ;  d.  at  Roslyn,  L.I.,  June  12, 
1878;  entered  Williams  College,  1810;  began  to 
study  law,  1812 ;  admitted  to  the  bar,  1815,  and 
practised  at  Plainfield  and  Great  Barrington;  re- 
moved to  New  York,  1825,  and  became  connected 
with  the  Evening  Post,  1826.  His  long,  honorable, 
and  successful  career  is  known  to  every  reader. 
His  poetry,  which  he  began  to  write  at  the  age  of 
ten,  and  to  publish  in  1821,  though  never  emo- 
tional, is  always  grave,  and  often  devout.  His 
hymns  appeared  in  various  collections  from  1S20  to 
1878,  beginning  with  the  New- York  Unitarian  Col- 
lection, and  ending  with  the  Methodist  Hymnal; 
and  nineteen  were  privately  printed  in  1869.  Some 
of  them  have  been  widely  used. 

BULFINCH,  Stephen  Greenleaf,  D.D.,  b.  in 
Boston,  June  IS,  1809;  d.  at  East  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  Oct.  12,  1870;  graduated  at  Columbia 
College,  Washington,  D.C.,  1827,  and  at  the 
Cambridge  Theological  School,  1830 ;  Unitarian 
minister  at  Charleston,  S.C.  (1831),  Pittsburgh 
(183/),  Washington  (183S),  Nashua,  N.H.  (1845) 
Dorchester  (1852),  East  Cambridge  (1805).  Besides 
sundry  prose-works,  he  published  Contemplations  of 
the  Saviour,  1832;  Poems,  Charleston,  1834  ;  Lai/s 
of  the  Gospel,  1S45 ;  Harp  and  Cross  (a  selection), 
1857.  His  hymns  possess  considerable  merit,  and 
have  been  rather  extensively  used. 

BURDER,  George,  b.  in  London,  June  5, 1752; 
d.  there  May  29,  1832 ;  was  Independent  minis- 
ter at  Lancaster  (1778),  Coventry  (1783),  and  Fet- 
ter Lane,  London  (1*03).  He  was  among  the 
founders  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  1795, 


the  Religious  Tract  Society,  1799,  and  the  Brit- 
ish and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  and  from  1803  to 
1827  served  gratuitously  as  secretary  of  the  first 
named,  besides  editing  the  Evangelical  Magazine. 
The  most  successful  of  his  many  publications 
were  Village  Sermons,  1797-1820,  8  vols.,  and  a 
Supplement  to  Watts,  1784.  The  latter  went  through 
some  fifty  editions,  and  contained  four  hymns  of 
his  own. 

BURLEIGH,  William  Henry,  b.  at  Woodstock, 
Conn.,  Feb.  12,  1812;  d.  at  Brooklyn,  N.Y., 
March  18, 1871 ;  was  an  active  and  zealous  reform- 
er, editing  temperance  and  antislavery  papers  in 
Pittsburgh  (1837),  Hartford  (1843),  Syracuse  (1849), 
and  Albany.  From  1855  he  was  harbor-master 
of  New  York.  He  published  Poems,  Philadelphia, 
1841,  enlarged  edition,  with  memoir  by  his  wife, 
New  York,  1871.  Several  of  his  hymns  are  used 
in  England  as  well  as  here. 

BURNHAM,  Richard,  b.  1749;  d.  in  London, 
Oct.  30,  1810;  was  a  Baptist  minister,  and  wrote 
some  three  hundred  and  twenty  hymns,  which 
appeared  17S3  and  1796.  They  are  of  a  low  order, 
but  have  had  success  in  certain  quarters. 

BYROM,  John,  b.  at  Kersall,  near  Manchester, 
1691 ;  d.  there  Sept.  28,  1763 ;  entered  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  1708,  and  became  a  fellow 
of  it,  1714;  contributed  to  the  Spectator ;  invented 
a  system  of  shorthand,  and  taught  it  with  much 
success;  became  F.R.S.,  1724;  succeeded  to  the 
family  estate  at  Kersall,  and  spent  his  later  years 
there  in  peace  and  honor.  Though  a  disciple  of 
Jacob  Behmen  and  other  mystics,  he  was  a  man 
of  great  acuteness  and  equanimity,  and  combined 
ardent  piety  with  views  then  novel.  His  Poems, 
written  in  easy,  colloquial  style,  for  his  own  and 
his  friends'  amusement,  were  printed  posthumous- 
ly in  1773  and  1814,  and  his  Literary  Remains  in 
1857.  He  wrote  some  of  the  best  epigrams  in  the 
language,  and  a  Christmas-hymn  which  is  in 
almost  universal  use  in  England. 

CARLYLE,  Joseph  Dacre,  b.  at  Carlisle,  June 
4, 1758 ;  d.  at  Newcastle,  April  12, 1804 ;  was  pro- 
fessor of  Arabic  at  Cambridge,  1794,  and,  later, 
chancellor  of  Carlisle,  and  vicar  of  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne.  lie  published  Specimens  of  Arabic  Poetry, 
1796,  etc.  His  Poems  appeared  in  quarto,  1805, 
including  a  hymn  now  in  nearly  universal  use. 

CAR Y,  the  name  of  two  sisters,  Alice  (b.  near 
Cincinnati,  O.,  April  26,  1820 ;  d.  in  New- York 
City,  Feb.  12, 1871)  and  Phoebe  (b.  Sept.  4,  1824; 
d.  at  Newport,  R.I.,  July  31,  1871).  They  were 
joint  workers  in  literature,  and  published  a  vol- 
ume of  poems  in  1S50.  In  1852  they  came  to  New- 
York  City,  and  supported  themselves  by  literary 
work.  Their  poems  and  prose-writings  are  much 
admired.  Phoebe  Cary's  "  One  sweetly  solemn 
thought,"  written  when  but  seventeen  years  old, 
has  passed  into  all  hymn-books.  Her  Poems  of 
Faith,  Hope,  and  Love  (1868)  sold  widely.  See 
M.  C.  Ames:  Alice  and  Phoibc  Gary,  N.Y.,  1871. 

CASWALL,  Edward,  b.  July  15,  1814,  at  Yate- 
ly  in  Hampshire ;  d.  Jan.  2,  1878 ;  was  educated 
at  Brasenose  College,  Oxford;  ordained  deacon. 
1838,  and  priest  1839 ;  perpetual  curate  of  Strat- 
ford-sub-Castle,  near  Salisbury,  1840.  In  1846  he 
resigned  this  charge,  and  in  January,  1847,  ex- 
changed the  Church  of  England  for  that  of  Rome. 
His  wife  dying  in  1849,  he  entered  Dr.  J.  H. 
Newman's  Congregation  of  the  Oratory  in  Bir- 
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minghara,  March  29,  1850.  He  has  published 
The  Child's  Manual,  1846;  Sermons  on  the  Seen  and 
Unseen,  18-16;  Devotions  for  Confession,  1849  ;  Verba 
Verbi,  1855;  Confraternity  Manual,  1801,  etc.  To 
hymnody  his  services  have  been  illustrious.  His 
Lyra  Catholica  (1«48)  is  our  most  important  vol- 
ume of  translations  from  the  Latin,  and  has  been 
more  or  less  extensively  drawn  upon  by  nearly 
every  subsequent  collection.  These  renderings  are 
usually  simple  and  unpretentious,  aiming  cliielly 
at  fidelity  and  usefulness.  His  talent  had  freer 
range  in  Poems  (1858)  and  ..1  May  Pageant,  etc. 
(18(35)  :  these  are  sometimes  marked  by  delicacy 
of  thought,  beauty  of  expression,  and  fervency  of 
devotional  feeling.  With  Faber,  Newman,  and 
Bridges,  Caswall  leads  the  roll  of  Roman-Catholic 
poets  of  our  time  ami  tongue,  all  of  them  bred  in 
the  Church  of  England;  and  among  our  hymnists 
of  the  last  forty  years,  he,  if  judged  by  transla- 
tions and  originals  together,  may  probably  stand 
next  to  Dr.  Xeale.  An  apparently  complete  edi- 
tion of  his  Hymns  and  Forms,  Original  and  Trans- 
lated, appeared  1873. 

CAWOOD,  John,  b.  at  Matlock,  Derbyshire, 
March  18,  1775  ;  d.  Nov.  7,  1S52 ;  was  the  son  of 
a,  farmer;  educated  at  Oxford;  ordained  1801; 
curate  at  Ribbesford  and  Dowles;  in  1814  became 
perpetual  curate  of  Bewdley,  AYorcestershire.  He 
published  The  Church  and  Dissent,  1831,  and  two 
volumes  of  Sermons,  1842.  Cotterill's  Selection, 
1819,  included  nine  hymns  of  his,  two  or  more  of 
which  have  been  much  used. 

CENNICK,  John,  b.  at  Reading,  Berkshire, 
Dec.  12,  1718  (?)  ;  d.  in  London,  July  4,  1755 ; 
was  teacher  of  Wesley's  school  at  Kings  wood,  but 
joined  Whitefield  1741,  and  the  Moravians  1745. 
He  published  an  autobiography,  1745;  some  tracts 
and  sermons ;  Sacred  Hymns  for  the  Children  of 
God  in  the  Days  of  their  Pilgrimage,  1741-42,  2 
vols. ;  Sacred  Hymns  for  the  Use  of  Religious  Socie- 
ties, 1743-45,  3  parts;  and  Hymns  for  Children, 
1754.  The  last  is  not  now  known  to  exist :  the 
others  are  scarce  and  remarkable  volumes.  Cen- 
nick's  talents  were  better  than  his  education,  and 
his  piety  in  advance  of  both.  His  Muse  had  the 
Wesleyan  fire  without  the  Wesleyan  elegance,  but 
•with  a  passionate  simplicity  of  her  own.  His 
first  book  of  verse  was  corrected,  ami  the  contents 
of  all  were  more  or  less  suggested  and  inspired, 
by  C.  Wesley;  but  he  had  something  of  his  own. 
His  hymns,  extensively  used  during  the  last  cen- 
tury, have,  with  a  few  exceptions,  been  condemned 
by  the  colder  taste  of  our  age ;  but  they  are  vivid 
and  curious  memorials  of  the  style  of  religious 
feeling  A.D.  1740-50. 

CHANDLER,  John,  b.  at  Witley,  Surrey,  June 
16,  1806;  d.  at  Putney,  July  1,  1870;  has  a  lead- 
ing place  among  translators  of  Latin  hymns.  He 
studied  at  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford,  gradu- 
ating, 1827  ;  was  ordained,  1831 ;  became  vicar  of 
Witley,  1837,  and  afterwards  rural  dean.  He  pub- 
lished" Life  of  William  of  Wykeham,  1812;  Hone. 
Sacra,  1851;  and  sundry  sermons  and_  tracts,  be- 
sides his  great  work  (in  quality,  not  in  size,  for 
it  is  a  moderate  12mo),  Hymns  of  the  Primitive 
Church,  1837.  This  volume,  now  rare,  contains 
a  hundred  and  eight  Latin  hymns,  with  transla- 
tions of  his  own.  The  renderings  are  simple  and 
unpretentious,  but  of  such  solid  merit  that  a  large 
number  of  them  have  attained  wide  acceptance 


in  the  English  Church,  and  not  a  few  have  come 
into  use  elsewhere.  In  the  important  service  of 
adapting  to  modern  use  the  treasures  of  Latin 
hymnody,  Chandler  had  no  immediate  or  nota- 
ble predecessors,  except  J.  H.  Newman.  Bishop 
Mant's  Ancient  Hymns  appeared  the  same  year; 
and  the  books  of  Isaac  Williams,  Caswall,  Cope- 
land,  K.  Campbell,  Neale,  Chambers,  and  others, 
later.  Chandler's  influence  on  all  these  must  have 
been  great;  and  none  of  them  has  done  as  good 
work  in  this  field  except  Caswall,  and  perhaps 
Neale :  so  that,  both  directly  and  indirectly,  his 
modest  labors  have  been  very  fruitful.  It  is  one 
of  several  cases  in  which  very  moderate  poetic 
talents  have  produced  eminent  hymnic  benefac- 
tions. A  much  smaller  work,  Hymns  of  the  Church, 
1841,  has  its  contents  mostly  selected  from  the 
former,  but  contains  some  altered  or  added  ver- 
sions, and  a  few  originals. 

CHRISTADELPHIANS,  asmall  sect  originating 
in  this  country  half  a  century  ago.  They  call 
themselves  Christadelphians  because  of  the  belief 
that  all  that  are  in  Christ  are  his  brethren,  and 
designate  their  congregations  as  "ecclesias"  to 
"  distinguish  them  from  the  so-called  churches  of 
the  apostasy."  John  Thomas,  M.D.,  the  founder, 
seceded  from  the  Disciples  of  Christ,  and  estab- 
lished a  separate  denomination,  because  he  be- 
lieved, that,  though  the  Disciples  were  the  most 
"  apostolic  and  scripturally  enlightened  religious 
organization  in  America,"  the  religious  teaching 
of  the  day  was  contrary  to  the  teaching  of  the 
Bible.  It  is  not  known  how  many  "ecclesias" 
there  are  in  this  country.  Jersey  City  has  one 
or  two,  and  there  is  one  in  Philadelphia,  and  one 
in  Washington.  A  few  have  been  organized  in 
England,  where  most  of  the  literature  of  the  de- 
nomination is  printed. 

Christadelphians  reject  the  Trinity.  They  be- 
lieve in  one  supreme  God,  who  dwells  in  unap- 
proachable light;  in  Jesus  Christ,  in  whom  was 
manifest  the  eternal  spirit  of  God,  and  who  died 
for  the  offences  of  sinners,  and  rose  for  the  justi- 
fication of  believing  men  and  women  ;  in  one  bap- 
tism only,  — immersion,  the  "  burial  with  Christ  in 
water  into  death  to  sin,"  which  is  essential  to  sal- 
vation; in  immortality  only  in  Christ;  in  eternal 
punishment  of  the  wicked,  but  not  in  eternal  tor- 
ment ;  in  hell,  not  as  a,  place  of  torment,  but  as 
the  grave ;  in  the  resurrection  of  the  just  and  un- 
just'; in  the  utter  annihilation  of  the  wicked,  and 
in  the  non-resurrection  of  those  who  have  never 
heard  the  gospel,  lack  in  intelligence  (as  infants), 
or  are  sunk  in  ignorance  or  brutality;  in  a  second 
coming  of  Christ  to  establish  his  kingdom  on 
earth,  which  is  to  be  fitted  for  the  everlasting- 
abode  of  the  saints  ;  in  the  proximity  of  this  sec- 
ond coming;  in  Satan  as  a  scriptural  personifica- 
tion of  sin ;  in  the  millennial  reign  of  Christ  on 
earth  over  the  nations,  during  which  sin  and  death 
will  continue  in  a  milder  degree,  and  after  which 
Christ  will  surrender  his  position  of  supremacy, 
and  God  will  reveal  himself,  and  become  Lather 
and  Governor  of  a  complete  family ;  in  salvation 
only  for  those  who  can  understand  the  faith  as 
taught  by  the  Christadelphians,  and  become  obe- 
dient to  it.  m  _,  .  T  7 
I  it  —The  works  of  Dr.  Thomas  :  Elpis  Israel, 
Eureka,  also,  in  pamphlet  form ,Anastas,s  Plume- 
rosis,    The   Revealed  Mystery,  The   Apostasy  Un- 
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veiled,  Who  are  the  Christadelphians,  The  Book 
Unsealed,  What  is  the  Truth,  all  on  sale  in  Birming- 
ham and  London,  Eng.,  and  at  No.  38  Graham 
Street,  Jersey  City,  N.J.  ;  The  Christadelphian 
(monthly)  pub.  by  R.  Roberts,  Birmingham, 
Kno-. ;  .4  Declaration  of  the  First  Principles  of  the 
Oracles  of  the  Deity,  republished  by  the  Christadel- 
phians of  Washington,  D.C.       H.  K.  CARROLL. 

COAN,  Titus,  D.D.,  missionary ;  b.  at  Killing- 
worth,  Conn.,  Feb.  1,  1801 ;  d.  at  Hilo,  Sandwich 
Islands,  Sept.  16,  1882.  He  was  graduated  at 
Auburn  Theological  Seminary  in  1833,  and  on 
Dec.  21,  1834,  sailed  for  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
where  he  labored  as  missionary,  under  the  care  of 
the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign 
Missions,  until  his  death,  with  great  success ;  his 
conversions  up  to  1880  numbering  12,113.  In 
1870  he  returned  to  America  for  a  very  brief  visit. 
He  published  Life  in  Hawaii,  New  York,  1882. 

COLEMAN,  Lyman,  D.D.,  Congregationalist;  b. 
at  Middlefield,  Mass.,  June  14, 1796 ;  d.  at  Easton 
Penn.,  March  16,  1882.  He  was  graduated  at 
Yale  College,  1817;  principal  of  the  Latin  Gram- 
mar School  at  Hartford,  1817-20 ;  tutor  in  Yale 
College ;  student  of  theology,  and  for  seven  years 
pastor  of  the  ISelehertown  (Mass.)  Congregational 
Church.  He  resigned,  spent  two  years  in  foreign 
travel,  held  various  positions,  until  in  1802  he 
became  professor  of  Latin  in  Lafayette  College. 
He  was  the  author  of  several  widely  circulated 
volumes  embodying  the  results  of  much  study, — 
Antiquities  of  the  Christian  Church,  Philadelphia, 
1841;  Ancient  Christianity  Exemplified,  1852;  His- 
torical Text-book  ami  Atlas  of  Biblical  Geography, 
1854;  Preluci/  and  Ritualism,  1869. 

COLENSO,  John  William,  D.D.,  English  prel- 
ate; b.  Jan.  21,  181 1,  in  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall; 
d.  at  Durban,  Natal,  South  Africa,  June  20,  1883. 
lie  was  graduated  at  St.  John's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, 1836 ;  became  fellow  of  his  college ;  was 
assistant  master  of  Harrow  School,  1838-12;  re- 
sided at  St.  John's  College,  1842-46;  rector  of 
Forncett  St.  Mary,  Norfolk,  1846-53;  and  on 
Nov.  30,  1853,  was  appointed  first  bishop  of 
Natal,  South  Africa.  He  made  a  great  sensation 
by  his  Pentateuch  and  Book  of  Jos/ma  critically 
Examined  (London,  1862-79,  7  parts),  calling  in 
question  the  historical  accuracy  and  the  tradi- 
tional authorship  of  these  books.  This  work  was 
condemned  by  small  majorities  in  both  Houses 
of  Convocation  of  the  Province  of  Canterbury 
(1864)  ;  and  he  was  deposed  by  his  metropolitan, 
the  Bishop  of  Cape  Town.  Colenso  appealed  to 
the  Privy  Council ;  and  this  body  declared  his  dep- 
osition null  and  void  in  law,  on  the  ground  that 
"  the  crown  has  no  legal  power  to  constitute  a 
bishopric,  or  to  confer  coercive  jurisdiction  within 
any  colony  possessing  an  independent  legislature  ; 
and  that,  as  the  letters-patent  purporting  to  create 
the  sees  of  Cape  Town  and  Natal  were  issued 
after  these  colonies  had  acquired  legislatures,  the 
sees  did  not  legally  exist,  and  neither  bishop 
possessed  in  law  any  jurisdiction  whatever."  As 
his  stipend  hail  been  refused  by  the  council  of 
the  Colonial  Bishopric's  Fund,  he  1  irought  suit  in 
the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  was  again  sustained. 
The  result  of  the  trouble  was,  that,  while  Bishop 
Colenso  remained  the  only  bishop  of  the  Church 
of  England  in  Natal,  there  was  at  Cape  Town  a 
bishop  of  Maiitzburg  for  the  Province  of  South 


Africa.  In  1874  Bishop  Colenso  visited  England, 
and  reported  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
He  was  a  warm  friend  of  the  Zulus. 

Besides  the  book  already  mentioned,  and  which 
called  forth  a  library  of  attacks  and  replies  (some 
of  value),  Bishop  Colenso  published  Natal  Ser- 
mons, 1866 ;  Lectures  on  the  Pentateuch  and  the 
Moabite  Stone,  1873;  The  New  "Bible  Commen- 
tary" Examined,  1874;  and  several  mathematical 
textbooks,  a  Zulu  grammar,  dictionary,  and 
translation  of  the  New  Testament,  and  Prayer- 
Book. 

COLLYER,  William  Bengo,  D.D.,  b.  at  Black- 
heath,  near  London,  April  14,  1782  ;  d.  in  London, 
Jan.  9,  1854;  was  educated  at  Homerton  College, 
and  for  half  a  century  was  one  of  the  most  emi- 
nent and  popular  dissenting  ministers  in  the 
metropolis.  He  published  Lectures  on  Scripture 
Facts,  1807;  Prophecy,  1809;  Miracles  1812; 
Parables,  1815;  Doctrines,  1818;  Duties,  1820; 
Comparisons,  1822 ;  also  a  large  and  important 
Supplement  to  Walts  (1812Y  containing  fifty-eight 
hymns  of  his  own,  and  a  bo»k  of  Services  (1837), 
with  eighty-nine  more.  He  also  contributed 
thirty-nine  to  Leifchild's  Original  Hymns,  1839. 
His  best  and  most  familiar  lyrics  are  among  the 
fifty-eight  earliest,  which  are  generally  graceful, 
though  sometimes  too  ornate. 

CONDER,  Josiah,  b.  in  London,  1789  ;  d.  Dec. 
27,  1855;  was  a  Congregational  layman  and  a 
voluminous  author,  memorable  for  his  services  to 
hymnology.  Being  a  publisher  in  early  life,  he 
purchased  the  Eclectic  Review  in  1814,  and  con- 
ducted it  till  1837.  He  edited  The  Patriot  from 
1832  till  his  death.  His  prose-works  are,  Protes- 
tant Nonconformity,  1818-19,  3  vols. ;  The  Village 
Lecturer,  1822;  The  Law  of  the  Sabbath,  1830; 
the  Modern  Traveller,  1830,'30  vols.;  Italy,  1831, 
3  vols. ;  A  Dictionary  of  Geography,  Ancient  and 
Modem,  1804 ;  Epistle  to  the  'Hebrews,  1834 ;  Life 
of  Bunyan,  1835  ;  View  of  all  Religions,  1838 ; 
Exposition  of  the  Apocalypse,  Literary  History  of 
the  New  Testament,  1845;  Poet  of  the  Sanctuary, 
1851.  The  last  is  a  eulogy  on  Dr.  Watts,  read 
before  the  Congregational  Union  at  Southampton, 
1850.  In  verse  he  published  The  Associate  Min- 
strels (with  others),  1810 ;  The  Star  in  the  East, 
etc.,  1824 ;  and  Choir  and  Oratory,  1837.  His 
Hymns  of  Praise,  Prayer,  and  Devout  Meditation 
appeared  posthumously  in  1856.  He  edited  The 
Congregational  Hymn-Book,  a  Supplement  to  Watts, 
1836,  containing  some  sixty-two  pieces  of  his 
own,  and  four  by  his  wife.  Of  this  meritorious 
and  memorable  collection  ninety  thousand  copies 
were  sold  in  seven  years ;  and  then,  in  a  slightly 
revised  form  (1844),  it  remained  the  official  book 
till  1859.  His  revised  and  expurgated  edition  of 
Watts  (1838)  was  less  succcessful,  as  at  that  date 
Watts's  entire  was  ceasing  to  be  used.  Conder's 
own  hymns  always  show  a  devout  and  cultivated 
mind,  and  in  elegance  and  taste  are  far  above  the 
average.  Some  of  them  are  widely  known  and 
used,  especially  "Bread  of  heaven,  on  thee  I  feed." 
COOPER,  Peter,  an  American  manufacturer, 
inventor,  and  philanthropist ;  was  b.  Feb.  12, 1791, 
in  New  York,  and  d.  there  April  4,  1883.  His 
grandfather  and  father  were  soldiers  in  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution,  after  which  his  father  resumed 
business  as  a  hatter.  Peter  was  the  fifth  of  nine 
children,  seven  of  whom  were  boys.     He  attended 
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school  for  part  of  one  year  only  ;  learned  and 
practised  his  lather's  trade;  and  at  the  age  of 
seventeen,  the  family  having  left  New  York,  he 
returned  thither,  and  apprenticed  himself  for  four 
years  to  a  carriage-maker.  Upon  a  salary  of 
twenty-five  dollars  a  year  and  board,  he  kept  out 
of  debt,  and  saved  money.  His  industry  and  in- 
ventive ingenuity  won  the  favor  of  his  employer, 
who  offered  to  loan  him  the  necessary  capital  to 
establish  himself  in  business.  Not  wishing  to 
assume  the  burden  of  debt,  he  declined  this  offer, 
and  went  as  a  workman  on  day-wages  to  a 
woollen-factory  at  Hempstead,  L.I.  Here  he  per- 
fected a  machine  for  shearing  the  nap  from  cloth, 
for  which  he  obtained  a  patent.  By  the  war  of  1812 
American  cloth  manufactures  were  greatly  stimu- 
lated, and  this  machine  found  for  a  brief  period 
a  rapid  sale.  It  is  said  that  the  first  five  hundred 
dollars  realized  by  the  inventor  were  devoted  to 
the  relief  of  his  father,  then  seriously  embarrassed. 
In  lsbi  Mr.  Cooper  married  Sarah  Bedell,  a  lady 
of  Hempstead,  with  whom  he  enjoyed  more  than 
fifty-six  years  of  wedded  happiness.  Of  six 
children,  two  survive,  —  Edward  Cooper,  recently 
mayor  of  New  York,  and  Mrs.  Sarah  Amelia 
Hewitt,  wife  of  Abram  S.  Hewitt,  several  times 
elected  a  representative  in  Congress  from  New- 
York  City. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  with  England,  Mr. 
Cooper  turned  his  shop  at  Hempstead  into  a 
manufactory  of  cabinet-ware.  A  year  later  he 
established  a  grocery  in  New  York;  and  after 
another  year  he  sold  out  this  business,  and  em- 
barked in  the  manufacture  of  glue  and  isinglass, 
■which  he  carried  on  with  great  success,  amassing 
from  this  and  other  enterprises  the  large  fortune 
•which  he  administered  with  so  much  generosity 
and  public  spirit.  Among  his  business  under- 
takings may  be  mentioned  the  establishment  of 
iron-works  at  Baltimore,  New  York,  Trenton,  and 
Phillipsburgh,  N.J.,  and  the  laying  of  the  Atlantic 
cable,  which  he  promoted  with  enthusiastic  faith, 
by  large  advances  of  money  at  critical  periods. 
Of  his  genius  as  an  inventor,  many  instances 
might  be  cited  :  among  them,  the  construction,  in 
1829,  of  the  first  steam  locomotive  ever  made  in 
America ;  the  movement  of  canal  and  river  boats 
by  means  of  an  endless  chain  (now  revived  as  the 
Belgian  towing-system);  the  introduction  of  rolled 
wrought-iron  beams  for  fire-proof  buildings,  etc. 
His  wide  acquaintance  with  trades  and  handi- 
crafts, the  quick  interest  with  which  he  watched 
their  progress,  the  fruitful  suggestiyeness  of  his 
mind,  and  an  unconquerably  sanguine  tempera- 
ment, combined  to  make  him  naturally  an  inventor 
and  pioneer. 

But  the  keynote  of  Mr.  Cooper's  character  was 
active  benevolence.  He  was  a  Unitarian  Chris- 
tian ;  and  through  the  charities  of  that  denomina- 
tion, as  well  as  through  innumerable  channels, 
public  and  private,  he  distributed  his  beneficence. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  sympathy  sometimes 
overpowered  his  judgment  and  reason.  Some  of 
his  later  political  views  on  the  subject  of  finance, 
views  not  altogether  consistent  with  those  he  had 
advocated  in  his  vigorous  manhood,  were  doubt- 
less the  expression  of  his  benevolence,  and  his 
notion  that  the  measures  he  urged  would  bring 
immediate  relief  to  the  debtor-class.  Although 
the  Greenback  party,  of  which  he  was  in  1870  the 
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presidential  nominee,  was  generally  distrusted, 
and  overwhelmingly  defeated,  no  one  among  its 
opponents  questioned  the  purity  and  sincerity  of 
its  candidate. 

As  a  member  of  the  common  council  of  New 
York  in  early  days,  a  trustee  of  its  first  public- 
school  society,  and  subsequently  a  school  com- 
missioner under  the  present  system,  he  was  active 
in  all  measures  of  public  and  educational  improve- 
ment. But  the  great  work  of  his  life,  and  that 
for  which  he  will  be  longest  remembered  with 
praise  and  thanks,  is  the  Cooper  Union  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science  and  Art,  established  and 
endowed  by  him  in  the  city  of  New  York  at  a 
cost  of  more  than  a  million  of  dollars.  This 
institution  is  in  many  respects  unique.  It  is  de- 
voted to  the  free  instruction  of  working  men  and 
women,  and  comprises  day  schools  of  drawing, 
painting,  wood-engraving,  modelling,  and  teleg- 
raphy for  women  ;  evening  classes  for  both  sexes 
in  all  branches  of  art  and  art-decoration,  mathe- 
matics, the  natural  sciences,  mechanics,  engineer- 
ing, etc. ;  a  free  library  and  reading-room ;  and  a 
free  course  of  popular  scientific  lectures.  It  may 
be  said  in  round  numbers,  that  nearly  4,000  stu- 
dents are  enrolled  annually  in  the  various  classes, 
about  1,500  persons  frequent  the  reading-room 
daily,  and  an  audience  of  2,000  attends  the  weekly 
lectures.  The  expenses  of  the  institution  amount 
to  over  $50,000  per  year,  the  greater  part  of  which 
is  obtained  from  the  rent  of  stores  and  offices  in 
the  building.  Any  deficit  has  been  met  by  Mr. 
Cooper,  who  also  left  by  his  will  an  additional 
endowment  of  $100,000.  To  this,  his  son  and 
daughter  have  notified  the  trustees  that  thev  will 
add  another  i?100,000.  This  will  make  the"  total 
endowment,  apart  from  building  and  apparatus, 
$100,000. 

The  funeral  of  Mr.  Cooper  was  an  imposing 
spectacle,  testifying  the  universal  love  and  esteem 
in  which  he  was  held.  A  popular  subscription  is 
in  progress  for  a  monument  in  his  honor.  This 
purpose  all  must  applaud.  Yet,  after  all,  his  best 
monument  is  the  "  Cooper  Union."  And  what 
epitaph  can  be  better  than  that  inscribed  upon 
the  scroll,  which,  thirty  years  ago,  he  deposited 
within  its  corner-stone  V  — 

"The  great  object  that  I  desire  to  accomplish  by 
the  erection  of  this  institution  is  to  open  the  avenues 
oE  scientific  knowledge  to  the  youth  of  our  city  and 
country,  and  so  unfold  the  volume  of  nature  that  the 
young'may  see  the  beauties  of  creation,  enjoy  its 
blessings,  and  learn  to  love  the  Author  from  whom 
cometh  every  good  and  perfect  gift." 

B.   \V.   RAYMOND. 

COTTERILL,  Thomas,  b.  at  Cannock,  Stafford- 
shire, Dec.  4,  1779;  d.  at  Sheffield,  Dec.  29,  1823; 
was  educated  at  St,  John's,  Cambridge  ;  ordained, 
1800  ;  ministered  two  years  at  Tutbury,  and  nine 
at  Lane  End,  in  the  Staffordshire  potteries;  per- 
petual curate  of  St.  Baud's,  Sheffield,  from  1817. 
He  published  a  book  of  family  prayers,  and  a 
memorable  Selection  of  Psalms  (mil  Hymns,  of 
which  the  chief  edition  appeared  at  Sheffield,  1819. 
In  this  he  was  assisted  by  James  Montgomery, 
who  was  the  printer.  They  both  contributed 
numerous  originals,  and  altered  or  rewrote  other 
people's  verses  very  freely.  The  legitimacy  ot 
hymn-sircing  was  not  then  well  established  in 
the  English  Church;  and  a  suit  was  brought 
against  the  compiler,  which  ended  in  the  book 
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being  withdrawn,  to  be  succeeded  by  an  abridged 
and  altered  edition.  Though  its  life  was  so 
short,  its  influence  was  great.  Cotterill's  hymns, 
while  not  highly  poetical,  were  judicious,  neat, 
and  sometimes  impressive.  They  met  a,  want 
then  widely  if  not  deeply  felt,  and  for  a  generation 
were  largely  copied  into  most  Anglican  hymnals; 
some  of  the  chief  favorites  being  such  as  were  his 
only  in  part,  for  he  was  the  most  successful  prac- 
tise!' of  the  doubtful  art  of  "  tinkering,"  or  amend- 
ing. Several  of  his  alterations  and  originals  keep 
a  place  still. 

COTTON,  Nathaniel,  M.D.,  b.  1707 ;  d.  at  St. 
Albans,  Aug.  2,  1788 ;  studied  medicine  at  Ley- 
den,  and  kept  a  lunatic-asylum  at  St.  Albans. 
He  was  praised  and  loved  by  Cowper,  who  was  for 
some  time  (1703-64)  his  patient.  lie  published 
two  medical  books  in  1730  and  171!),  and  Virions 
in  Verse,  1751.  His  Various  Pieces  in  Verse  and 
Prose  appeared,  1791,  in  2  vols.,  containing  a  few 
very  graceful  renderings  of  psalms. 

COWLEY,  Abraham,  M.D.,  b.  in  London,  1613; 
d.  at  Chertsey,  in  Surrey,  July  28,  10G7  ;  entered 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  1636,  and  was  ejected 
as  a  royalist,  1643.  He  published  various  po- 
ems, essays,  and  Liber  Plantarurn,  1662-78.  Once 
counted  the  first  poet  of  his  time,  he  is  now 
mildly  valued  for  his  graver  strains,  which  show  a 
sober  and  studious  mind,  with  moderate  inclina- 
tions toward  religion. 

CROLY,  George,  LL.D.,  b.  in  Dublin,  August, 
17811;  d.  in  London,  Nov.  24,  1800;  was  from 
1835  rector  of  St.  Stephen's,  Wallbrook,  London. 
He  published  many  volumes  of  prose,  mostly  on 
sacred  themes,  and  of  verse,  chiefly  secular,  be- 
sides a  slight  collection  of  Psalms  and  Hymns 
(1854),  largely  made  up  of  unimportant  origi- 
nals. Mrs.  Hall  thought  him  lian  almost  univer- 
sal poet,  grand  and  gorgeous,  but  too  cold  and 
stately." 

CROSSMAN,  Samuel,  b.  at  Bradfield,  Suffolk, 
1624  ;  d.  at  Bristol,  Feb.  4,  1683  ;  was  prebendary 
of  Bristol,  and  published  sundry  sermons,  etc.,  and 
The  Young  Man's  Meditation,  1664,  reprinted  by 
1).  Sedgwick,  1863.  This  contains  nine  hymns, 
one  or  two  of  which  are  meritorious  and  well 
known . 

CROSSWELL,  William,  D.D.,  b.  at  Hudson, 
N.Y.,  Nov.  7,  1804;  d.  in  Boston,  Nov.  9,  1851; 
graduated  at  Yale,  1822 ;  studied  divinity  at  Xew 
York  and  Hartford;  became  rector  of  Christ 
Church,  Boston  (182!)),  of  St.  Peter's,  Auburn 
(18 10),  and  of  the  Advent,  Boston  (1844).  His 
memoir  was  published  by  his  father.  His  Poems, 
edited  by  Bishop  Coxe,  appeared  1861.  They 
contain  some  meritorious  hymns,  one  of  which  is 
widely  used. 

DARBY,  John  Nelson,  b.  in  London,  Nov.  18, 
1800 ;  d.  in  Bournemouth,  April  2!),  1882.  He 
was  graduated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  1810; 
took  orders,  and  served  a  curacy  in  AVicklow, 
until,  in  1827,  doubts  as  to  church  establishments 
led  hi  in  to  leave  the  Church  altogether,  and  meet 
with  a  little  company  of  like-minded  persons  gath- 
ered in  Dublin.  In  1830  he  visited  Plymouth, 
and  carried  on  the  work  there.  An  assembly  of 
Brethren  was  shortly  formed  in  the  town  that  has 
lent  its  name  to  this  movement.  James  L.  Har- 
ris, perpetual  curate  of  Plymstock,  resigned  his 
living  to  unite  with  them,  and  in  1834  started  the 


Christian  Witness,  their  first  periodical.  Darby 
became  an  assiduous  writer.  In  the  first  volume 
of  the  Witness  appeared  his  Parochial  Arrangement 
destructive  of  Order  in  the  Church.  In  1836  he 
wrote  for  the  same  serial  Apostasy  of  the  Successive 
Dispensations,  afterwards  published  in  French  as 
Aposlasie  de  l' economic  actuelle,  in  which  he  "  laid 
the  axe  to  the  tree  of  the  Christian  Church " 
(Herzog,  cf.  "  Plymouth  Brethren  "). 

Between  1838  and  1840  Darby  worked  in  Swit- 
zerland. In  the  autumn  of  1839  an  influential 
member  of  the  congregation  at  Lausanne  invited 
Darby  thither  to  oppose  Methodism.  In  March, 
1840,  he  came,  and  obtained  a  hearing  by  dis- 
courses, and  a  tract,  De  la  doctrine  des  Wesleyens  a 
Ve'gard.  de  la  perfection,  etc.  In  the  spring  of  1S41 
the  greater  part  of  the  Methodists  joined  the  other 
dissenters  of  Lausanne.  Some  lectures  by  Darby 
on  prophecy  made  great  impression,  bringing  to- 
gether nationalists  and  dissenters.  The  key  to 
the  prophecies  had  been  found.  Darby  at  the  same 
time  continued  his  preaching.  He  soon  gathered 
young  men  round  him  at  Lausanne,  with  whom 
he  studied  the  Scriptures.  The  fruit  of  these 
conferences  was  his  Etudes  sur  la  Parole,  a  work 
which  has  appeared  in  English  as  Synojjsis  of  the 
Books  of  the  Bible.  His  associates  were  not  long 
in  beginning  missionary  enterprise  among,  not 
the  indifferent  or  worldly,  but  awakened  souls. 
Many  congregations  were  formed  in  Cantons 
Vaiid,  Geneva,  and  Berne.  Certain  of  his  follow- 
ers started  a  periodical,  Le  temoignage  des  disci- 
ples de  la  Parole. 

"When,  by  Jesuit  intrigues,  a  revolution  broke 
out  in  Canton  Vaud  (February,  1845),  the  Darby- 
ites  in  some  parts  of  Switzerland  suffered  perse- 
cution. Darby's  own  life  was  in  jeopardy.  He 
thenceforth  took  a  more  active  lead  among  the 
English  Brethren,  and  in  particular,  from  1845  to 
1848,  in  respect  to  the  disruption  at  Plymouth  (cf. 
Plymouth  Brethren);  but  his  heart  seems  ever 
to  have  turned  towards  Switzerland  and  France. 

The  appearance  of  Newman's  Phases  of  Faith 
evoked  a  reply  from  Darby,  The  Irrationalism  of 
Infidelity  (1853).  Nor  did  the  advance  made  by 
Anglo-Catholics,  inspired  of  old  by  another  New- 
man, escape  his  notice.  See  his  Remarks  on  Pitsey- 
ism  (1854),  and  review  of  The  Church  and  the 
World,  his  Christianity  ami  Christendom  (1874),  etc. 

It  was  not  long  before  Darby  had  formed  links 
with  several  congregations  in  Germany.  In  1853 
he  paid  a  first  visit  to  Elberfeld.  Already  were 
there  some  dozen  assemblies  of  Brethren,  holding 
the  same  views  of  the  church  as  those  already 
spoken  of  in  Great  Britain  and  Switzerland,  but 
without  formal  connection.  Darby  was  wont  to 
say,  "  The  Lord  has  not  given  me  Germany." 
Nothing  was  required,  however,  but  his  appear- 
ance on  the  scene  to  turn  these  "  Baptisten  "  into 
"Darbisten."  In  1854  he  was  in  Elberfeld  a  sec- 
ond time,  translating  on  their  behalf  the  New 
Testament  into  German.  Next  he  exercised  his 
ministry  far  and  wide. 

In  1858  Darby  took  up  independently  a  subject 
which  he  had  before  touched  only  in  controversy 
with  Newton  (cf.  Plymouth  Bkethrex), —  the 
sufferings  of  Christ.  Though  harassed  by  oppo- 
sition, he  retained  the  confidence  of  the  bulk  of 
his  supporters,  manifest  when  he  offered  to  with- 
draw from  his  ministry.     In  185!)   appeared  his 
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Rii/hleousness  of  God,  which  subject  also  plunged 
him  into  controversy.  In  the  latter  yi-nr  lie  exe- 
cuted a  French  translation  of  the  New  Testament 
(Ycvey).  After  the  completion  of  this  work,  he 
made  a  first  visit  to  Canada,  where  had  been  as- 
semblies of  Brethren  for  many  years.  Shortly 
after  his  return  to  Kugland  (1803)  appeared  his 
dialogues  mi  the  Essays  and  Rcr'n  ivs.  In  1st;  1-05 
he  was  again  in  Canada:  in  lMiti  he  issued  his 
analysis  of  Dr.  Newman's  Apologia  j>n>  vita  sua, 
and  in  the  same  year  paid  a  third  visit,  lo  Canada, 
terminated  in  1  SOS,  and  followed  by  a  sojourn 
in  Germany,  when  he  took  part  in  a  translation 
of  the  did  Testament  into  German.  This  done, 
in  1870  he  made  a  fourth  journey  to  Canada,  tak- 
ing also  the  states,  and,  as  ever  before',  actively 
disseminated  his  views.  Between  1870  and  1880 
he  was  occupied  at  intervals  in  writing1,  amongst 
much  else,  his  Familiar  Conversations  on  Roman- 
ism, into  which  he  infused  much  fire  and  energy 
of  thought,  and  about  1ST  I  gave  his  fellow-labor- 
ers in  Italy  the  encouragement  of  his  presence  for 
a  short  time.  His  Meditations  on  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  ( C".  TU,  xxv.)  was  composed  in  Italian. 
In  1872-73  came  a  vigorous  campaign  in  the 
United  states.  A  Boston  journal,  the  Trareller, 
records  at  that  time  his  daily  meetings  at  3  Tre- 
mont  Bow,  and  says,  "  Now  seventy-two  years  of 
age,  he  is  hale  and  dignified,  yet  genial  and  joy- 
ful in  his  life  of  unclouded  faith."  At  a  subse- 
quent period  he  visited  the  West  Indies.  He  was 
again  in  the  States  in  187-1,  and  visited,  in  1S75, 
the  Brethren  in  New  Zealand.  Between  1878  and 
ISSi)  he  was  occupied  very  much  with  his  transla- 
tion into  French  of  the  Old  Testament,  in  con- 
nection with  which  he  sojourned  long  at  Pau, 
after  having  made  several  other  occasional  visits 
to  France. 

In  1881  he  wrote  Letters  on  the  Revised  New  , 
Testament,  impeaching  the  judgment  of  the  re- 
visers, principally  in  respect  of  the  Greek  aorist. 
He  had  already  discussed  this  in  the  Preface  to 
his  English  Translation  of  the  Neiv  Testament  (2d 
ed.,  187-2). 

He  had,  besides,  found  time  to  make  known 
his  judgment  on  several  points  of  scholarship. 
His  view  of  the  Greek  article  approximates  to  that 
expressed  by  Donaldson.  In  the  Bilile  Witness 
and  Revieiv  (1877-81)  appeared  several  articles  by 
him  in  apologetics  ;  e.g.,  a  review  of  W.  Robertson 
Smith's  well-known  article  in  the  Enegclojxedia 
Britannica,  another  of  Mill's  Logic,  and  a  paper 
on  .Miracles,  with  reference  to  Hume.  In  meta- 
physics, as  in  theology,  he  struck  out  his  own 
path.  Well  acquainted  with  Kant's  system,  he 
valued  the  Kbnigsberg  philosophy  as  little  as 
Mill's.  We  possess  papers  of  his  on  the  Relative 
and  Absolute,  Self-consciousness,  and  the  Infinite 
with  reference  to  the  Bampton  Lectures  of  Mansel. 
Though  his  works  are  largely  doctrinal  and 
controversial,  his  delight  was  to  write  any  thing 
devotional  and  practical.  How  he  lived  in  the 
Psalms  appears  from  his  Practical  Reflections 
thereon.  Never  did  any  Englishman  live  more  in 
the  Bible  than  he,  unless  it  were  John  Biuiyan. 
He  was,  besides,  a  hymn-writer.  The  hymnal  in 
general  use  among  the  Brethren  was  last  edited 
by  him.  His  writings  have  been  collected  and 
edited  by  W.  Kelly-     edyvakd  e.  wiiitfield 

(Mumbur  of  the  Brethren  at  Oxford,  Eng.). 


DAVIES,  Sir  John,  b.  in  Wiltshire,  1570;  d. 
Dec.  7,  1020,  soon  after  his  appointment  as  lord 
,  chief  justice;  was  educated  at  Queen's  College, 
Oxford;  solicitor-general  of  Ireland,  1603;  knight- 
led,  1007;  became  attorney-general,  judge  of  as- 
size, and  member  of  Parliament.  His  Nosce 
1'eipsum,  our  ablest  and  most  famous  metaphysi- 
cal poem,  was  dedicated  to  Queen  Elizabeth. 
15U2,  but  not  printed  till  15!)9.  Later  editions 
appeared  1002,  1711,  and  1773.  The  best  parts  of 
it  have  been  frequently  copied,  and  are  familiar 
to  all  readers. 

DEWEY,  Orville,  D.D.,  Unitarian;  b.  in  Shef- 
field, Mass.,  March  28,  1791;  d.  there  March  21, 
1*82.  He  was  graduated  at  Williams  College, 
1814,  and  at  Andover,  181 U;  was,  soon  after 
graduation,  Dr.  Channing's  assistant;  pastor  of 
the  Unitarian  Church  at  New  Bedford,  Mass., 
1823-33;  of  the  Second  Church  of  New-York 
City,  l.syo— IS;  of  the  New  South  Church,  Boston, 
1858-02.  lie  v  as  a  frequent  contributor  to  the 
North-American  Revieiv.  His  works  were  col- 
lected in  3  vols,  in  1817  (N.Y.),  and  were  in  the 
twentieth  edition  in  1870.  Since  1817  he  issued 
his  Lowell  Lectures  on  the  Prohlim  of  II union 
JJestiui/,  N.Y.,  and  Sermons  on  the  Great  Coinniand- 
■iiu  ids,  1870.  A  new  edition  of  his  Works  in  one 
volume  appeared  in  Boston,  1883.  See  his  Auto- 
biography and  Letters,  edited  by  his  daughter, 
Boston,  1883. 

DOBELL,  John,  b.  1757;  d.  at  Boole,  Dorset, 
May,  1840;  was  an  exciseman  of  limited  educa- 
tion, but  wrote  or  edited  several  books,  among 
them  a  very  important  and  influential  New  Selec- 
tion, 1806,  including  some  rude  hymns  of  his  own, 
and  many  others  not  previously  published,  with 
the  authors'  names. 

DODGE,  Hon.  William  Earl,  an  eminent  mer- 
chant and  philanthropist;  son  of  David  Low  and 
Sarah  Cleveland  Dodge;  b.  Sept.  4,  1805,  in 
Hartford,  Conn.;  d.  in  New  York,  Feb.  II,  188;}. 
Sprung  from  Puritan  stock,  he  illustrated  in  a 
marked  degree  the  sturdiness,  enterprise,  and 
piety  of  his'  ancestry.  With  a  lithe  figure,  elastic 
step,  keen  black  eve,  a  countenance  beaming  with 
intelligence  and  kindness,  a  mind  discriminating 
and  fertile  in  resources  ;  with  ready  tact,  pleasing- 
address,  sound  judgment,  and  unceasing  energy  : 
forgetful  of  self;  with  broad  views,  yet  adhering 
firmly  to  religious  convictions  ;  a  wise  and  sympa- 
thetic adviser,  a  forcible  speaker,  and  apt  presid- 
ing officer,  — he  was  a  natural  and  acknowledged 
leader  among  men.  lie  entered  a  store  at  thir- 
teen ;  and  \wth  the  exception  of  a  short  interval 
spent  at  his  father's  cotton-mills  near  Norwich, 
Conn.,  his  entire  life  was  passed  in  New  York. 
He  was  identified  with  its  mercantile,  social, 
and  religious  interests,  and  took  part  in  most  oi 
the  great  political  and  national  movements  of  the 

'  tiy\'t  first  a  drv-goods  merchant,  he  soon  joined 
his  father-in-law',  Anson  G.  Phelps,  in  the  meta 
trade  and  established  the  firm  of  Phelps,  Dodge 
&  Co  now  one  of  the  oldest  houses  m  America 
He  was  among  the  originators  of  the  Erie,  tin 
New-Jersey  Central,  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna 
and  Western,  the  Houston  and  Texas  Central 
and  other  railroads.  He  was  largely  interested  n 
manufactures,  and  had  extensive  lumber  opera 
tions  in  different  parts  of  the  Lmted-States  aw 
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Canada.  He  was  a  prominent  member  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  for  several  years  its 
presiding  officer.  He  acted  as  director  in  various 
corporations  and  companies,  and  was  a  member 
of  the  Thirty-ninth  Congress. 

Mr.  Dodge's  chief  distinction,  however,  was 
the  zeal  and  liberality  he  displayed  in  every  form 
of  Christian  and  benevolent  work,  not  merely  in 
his  own  city,  but  in  all  sections  of  the  country, 
and  throughout  the  world.  Trained  by  godly 
parents,  and  converted  during  the  revival  days  of 
Nettleton,  it  was  his  delight  to  engage  in  direct 
personal  labors  for  the  cause  of  Christ.  He  es- 
pecially loved  to  take  part  in  general  religious 
awakenings,  where  all  sects  and  classes  united. 
In  his  early  days  he  was  an  efficient  promoter  of 
the  labors  of  Finney  and  other  evangelists,  and, 
more  recently,  of  Moody  and  Sankey.  He  long 
held  prominent  positions  in  the  church.  A  Pres- 
byterian elder,  a  sabbath-school  superintendent, 
a  manager  of  the  American  Bible  Society,  a  vice- 
president  of  the  Tract  Society,  a  warm  supporter 
of  young  men's  christian  associations,  and  city 
missions,  he  was  as  conspicuous  for  his  counsels 
as  for  his  gifts.  He  was  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Branch  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance,  and  fre- 
quently represented  it  at  home  and  abroad.  He 
was  chiefly  instrumental  in  founding  the  National 
Temperance  Society,  and  was  its  first  president. 
He  stood  in  a  similar  relation  to  the  Christian 
Home  for  Intemperate  Men,  and  his  last  work 
was  to  aid  in  creating  a  like  institution  for 
women.  During  the  civil  war  his  patriotic  zeal 
was  manifested  in  a  hearty  support  of  the  govern- 
ment by  both  voice  and  purse,  and  also  in  the 
work  of  the  Christian  and  the  Sanitary  Commis- 
sions. He  felt  peculiar  sympathy  for  the  freed- 
men,  and  gave  largely  to  institutions  and  churches 
for  their  benefit.  He  believed  in  sound  Christian 
education,  and  aided  colleges  and  schools  in  every 
part  of  the  land.  He  was  a  trustee  of  the  Union 
Theological  Seminary  in  New- York  City,  and  a 
liberal  donor  to  its  work.  He  also  gave  freely  to 
theological  seminaries  in  other  places.  His  wide 
railroad  and  business  relations  and  frequent  jour- 
neys made  him  familiar  with  the  growing  wants 
of  the  West  and  South.  Impressed  with  the 
urgent  need,  in  those  sections,  of  gospel  institu- 
tions and  influences,  he  constantly  maintained  at 
his  own  expense,  in  different  seminaries  and  col- 
leges, a  number  of  carefully  selected  young  men, 
who  could  make  special  and  somewhat  shorter 
preparation  for  the  ministry.  He  left  a  fund  to 
continue  this  work.  In  foreign  missions  he  took 
profound  interest.  He  was  vice-president  of  the 
American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign 
Missions,  and  also  a  member  of  the  Presbyterian 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions.  His  regular 'annual 
subscriptions  to  this  cause  for  many  years 
amounted  to  ten  thousand  dollars,  and  his  special 
contributions  were  frequent.  Scarcely  a  field  or 
station  but  knew  his  name,  and  enjoyed  his  aid. 
He  was  the  principal  founder  of  the  Syrian  Prot- 
estant College  at  Beirut,  and  himself  laid  the 
corner-stone. 

Bj  *,  V1  his  symPathies  and  gifts  he  never  con- 
fined himself  to  his  own  denomination  or  imme- 
diate surroundings.  Any  cause  which  sought  to 
honor  his  Master,  and  benefit  his  fellow-men,  was 
sure  to  gam  his  ear,  and,  if  wisely  conducted,  to 


share  his  bounty,  whatever  ecclesiastical  body  it 
represented,  or  wherever  it  was  located.  His 
private  charities,  and  his  individual  exertions  to 
help  the  needy  or  degraded,  were,  perhaps,  more 
generous  and  characteristic  than  any  acts  known 
to  the  public ;  and  it  was  in  the  family  circle,  or 
in  dispensing  the  hospitalities  of  his  own  home, 
that  his  engaging  personal  qualities  shone  most 
brightly,  although  in  every  company,  and  with  all 
associates,  he  seemed  instinctively  to  inspire  warm 
and  lasting  affection.  His  business  insight,  in- 
dustry, and  integrity  gave  him  ample  meaijs,  and 
also  the  unfailing  confidence  of  his  fellow-mer- 
chants. His  conscientious  and  scriptural  views 
of  stewardship  led  him  to  acquire  wealth  that  he 
might  use  it  for  philanthropic  ends,  and  the  same 
spirit  is  manifest  in  the  liberal  bequests  his  will 
contained  for  the  leading  religious  and  charitable 
organizations.  In  his  wife  he  always  found  the 
fullest  sympathy  and  most  prudent  counsel  for 
all  his  benevolent  undertakings.  She  and  their 
seven  sons  survive  him. 

DOREMUS  (Sarah  Piatt  Haines),  Mrs.  Thomas 
C,  b.  in  New- York  City,  Aug.  3,  1802;  d.  there 
Jan.  29, 1877.  Her  life  was  consecrated  to  Christ 
and  to  the  relief  of  sorrow  in  every  form.  For 
thirty-two  years  she  was  a  manager  of  the  Wo- 
man's Prison  Association,  and  from  1863  its  pre- 
siding officer.  For  thirty-six  years  she  was  a 
manager  of  the  City  and  Tract  Mission  Society, 
and  twenty-eight  years  of  the  City  Bible  Society. 
In  1850  she  was  a  founder  of  the  House  and 
School  of  Industry,  and  since  1867  its  president. 
She  was  also  a  founder,  and  always  second  direct- 
ress, of  the  Nursery  and  Child's  Hospital.  In 
1855,  by  her  hearty  co-operation,  she  enabled  Dr. 
J.  Marion  Sims  (d.  Nov.  13,  1883)  to  establish, 
the  Woman's  Hospital  in  New- York  City,  —  the 
first  institution  of  the  kind  to  be  founded  any- 
where. In  1S66  she  helped  to  organize  the  Pres- 
byterian Home  for  Aged  Women,  presided  at  its 
first  meeting,  and  continued  a  manager.  During 
the  civil  war  she  played  a  prominent  part  in 
distributing  supplies  to  all  the  hospitals  in  and 
around  the  city.  All  her  life  she  -was  a  Sunday- 
school  teacher,  and  greatly  interested  in  child- 
life.  Her  own  family  was  large,  and  she  never 
forgot  her  home  duties  amid  the  distractions  of 
her  many  public  enterprises. 

But  her  greatest  work  was  for  foreign  missions. 
She  was  called  the  "Mother  of  Missionaries."  No 
missionary  entered  or  left  the  port  of  New  York 
without  substantial  evidence  of  her  interest.  At 
ten  years  of  age  she  attended,  with  her  mother, 
meetings  held  by  Mrs.  Isabella  Graham  and  other 
women  to  pray  for  the  conversion  of  the  world ; 
and  from  that  time  on  she  labored  in  the  great 
cause.  In  1828  she  organized  a  band  for  the  re- 
lief of  the  Greek  Christians  persecuted  by  the 
Turks,  in  1835  a  society  in  New  York  in  aid  of 
Madame  Feller's  Baptist  Mission  at  Grand  Ligne, 
Canada.  Her  memorial  is  the  Woman's  Union 
Missionary  Society,  which  she  organized  in  New 
York,  November,  1860,  and  which  has  led  to 
similar  organizations  all  over  the  country.  It  is 
unconnected  with  any  church  board,  is  supported 
by  voluntary  contributions,  and  devoted  to  work 
among  women  in  heathen  lands. 

Mrs.  Doremus  was  a  member  of  the  South 
Reformed  (Dutch)  Church ;  but  in  her  love  for 
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the  Master  she  knew  no  denominational  lines. 
Among'  all  the  women  who  have  advanced  the 
world  she  has  a  foremost  place. 

See  In  Me.moriam  of  Mrs.  Doremus,  Kdinburgh, 
1S77;  The  Missionary  Link,  vol.  viii.  Xu.  2,  March, 
1877. 

DRUMMOND,  William,  of  Ilawthornden,  b. 
Dec.  13,  1585;  d.  Dec.  1,  1049;  "the  first  .Scottish 
poet  who  wrote  well  in  English;"  was  educated 
at  the  university  of  Kdinburgh,  and  studied  civil 
law  in  France,  whence  he  returned  in  1009  to 
occupy  his  beautiful  ancestral  seat.  There  Ben 
Jonson  visited  him  in  1019.  lie  wrote  a  History 
of  Scotland  and  other  prose-works,  besides  many 
poems,  which  have  been  published  together,  1711, 
1791.  and,  with  life  by  Peter  Cunningham,  1833. 
His  Flowers  of  Zion  appeared  1023.  His  Divine 
Poems  include  some  of  our  earliest  translations 
of  Latin  hymns. 

DUNN,  Professor  Robinson  Porter,  b.  1825; 
d.  Aug.  2S,  1807  ;  was  a  professor  in  Brown  Uni- 
versity, and  an  accomplished  scholar.  He  trans- 
lated from  the  Latin,  German,  and  French  a  few 
hymns  which  are  much  used. 

EDMESTON,  James,  b.  at  Wapping,  London, 
Sept.  10,  1791;  d.  at  Homerton,  Middlesex,  Jan. 
7.  1SG7  ;  was  an  architect,  but  better  known  as  a 
voluminous  writer  of  sacred  verse.  Besides  one 
or  two  prose-works  he  published  The  Search,  and 
other  Poems,  1817;  Sacred  Lyrics,  1820-22,  3  vols.; 
The  Cottage  Minstrel,  1821 ;  a  hundred  hymns  for 
Sunday  schools,  1821 ;  another  hundred  for  par- 
ticular occasions,  and  fifty  for  missionary  prayer- 
meetings,  1822  ;  Patmos,  etc.,  1824  ;  The  Woman  of 
Shunem,  etc.,  1829;  Sonnets:  Hymns  for  the  Cham- 
ber of  Sickness,  1844;  Closet  Hymns  and  Poems, 
1844;  Infant  Breathings,  1840;  Sacred  Poetry,  1847. 
In  all  he  produced  near  two  thousand  of  these 
effusions,  some  of  which  are  spirited  and  elegant, 
while  many  of  them  have  been  useful,  and  one  or 
two  are  still  largely  used. 

ELLIOTT,  Charlotte,  b.  1789;  d.  at  Brighton, 
Sept.  22, 1871;  was  a  daughter  of  Charles  Elliott, 
and  sister  of  two  somewhat  eminent  clergymen, 
Henry  V.  and  Edward  B.;  but  her  "Just  as  I  am" 
has  been  far  more  widely  useful  than  her  brother 
Edward's  Horce  Apucalypiiac.  She  wrote  Hours 
of  Sorrow,  lo30;  Mornina  and  Evening  Hymns  for 
a  Week,  181-2  ;  Poems  by  C.  E.,  1803 ;  and  over  a 
hundred  lyrics  in  The  Invalid's  Hymn-Boole,  1834- 
54,  the  last  edition  of  which  she  edited,  as  also 
The  Christian  lleineinliruncer,  an  annual.  Several 
of  her  hymns  have  been  and  are  very  popular. 
The  earliest  of  them  appeared  in  the  Psalms  and 
Hymns  of  her  brother,  Henry  Venn,  whose  wife, 
Julia  Anne  Elliott  (d.  1811),  also  contributed  to  it 
several  of  gnat  merit. 

ELLIOTT,  David,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  1..  at  Sherman 
Valley,  Penn.,  Feb.  0, 1787,  of  pious  ancestry,  and 
carefully  educated  in  religion;  d.  at  Allegheny, 
Penn.,  March  18,  1871;  diligent  at  academies; 
successful  teacher  at  Washington,  Penn.,  in  1805- 
06;  valedictorian  at  Dickinson  College  in  1808; 
licensed,  1811 ;  pastor  from  1812  to  1829  at  Mer- 
cersburg,  Penn.,  from  1829  to  1830  at  Washington, 
Penn.  Both  pastorates  were  filled  with  "well- 
studied,  clear,  convincing,  and  persuasive "  ser- 
mons, successful  conflicts  with  error,  faithfulness 
in  discipline,  organization  of  Christian  activity  in 
various   directions,   revival-seasons,  initiation  of 


prayer-meetings  and  Sunday  schools,  and  accom- 
panied by  a  steadily  increasing  influence  in  the 
denomination. 

Dr.  Elliott's  educational  life  began  with  the 
re-organization  of  Washington  College  in  1830. 
Owing  to  his  enterprise,  wisdom,  and  resolution, 
the  new  movement  rapidly  attained  success.  He 
was  "acting  president"  two  years,  president  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  thirty-three  years.  .  His 
transfer  to  Allegheny  in  1N3G  brought  Jiim  to  the 
theological  seminary  at  one  critical  period,  and 
he  continued  through  many  others.  He  made  the 
burdens  of  the  seminary  his  own,  laid  all  his  gifts 
and  experience-  upon  its  altar,  pleaded  its  cause 
against  all  opponents,  bound  it  upon  the  heart  of 
the  church,  increased  the  number  of  its  students, 
often  performed  the  extra  duties  of  its  unoccu- 
pied chairs,  accepted  whatever  place  best  suited 
its  needs,  proved  equal  to  every  exigency  in  teach- 
ing and  administration,  sustained  its  work  alone 
in  1840,  begged  it  out  of  difficulties  in  1850, 
watched  with  delight  its  later  rapid  growth,  saw 
nearly  a  thousand  men  go  from  its  doors  to  preach 
the  gospel,  and  when  made  emeritus  in  1870,  lived 
to  pray  for  it  and  with  its  every  student,  and  still 
lives  as  its  model  of  piety  and  devotedness. 

For  ecclesiastical  usefulness  Dr.  Elliott  was  pre- 
eminently fitted  by  clear  thinking,  directness  in 
expression,  perfect  impartiality,  and  a  judicial 
habit  of  mind.  All  these  traits  were  often  ex- 
hibited, but  especially  in  the  disruption  assembly 
of  1837,  of  which  his  moderatorship  was  a  marvel 
of  fairness  as  tested  by  the  feelings  of  the  time, 
and  his  decisions  unimpeachable  in  their  accu- 
racy as  tested  by  subsequent  judicial  delibera- 
tions. Present  and  assenting  at  the  re-union  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  in  1869,  he  died,  leaving 
to  the  church  and  the  world  the  legacy  of  a  great 
work  well  done,  and  of  a  character  wonderfully 
symmetrical.  sylvestki;  y.  SCOVEL. 

ENFIELD,  William,  LL.D.,  b.  at  Sudbury  in 
Suffolk,  March  29,  1741 ;  d.  at  Norwich,  Nov.  3, 
1797 ;  was  an  eminent  Unitarian  minister  and 
author.  After  studying  at  Daventry,  he  minis- 
tered successively  at  Liverpool,  Warrington,  and 
Norwich.  His  Speaker,  1774,  and  History  of  Phi- 
losophy, 1791,  passed  through  several  editions,  and 
are  well  known.  He  also  wrote  An  Essay  towards 
the  History  of  Liverpool,  1774 ;  Observations  on  Lit- 
erary Property,  1774;  Exercises  on  Elocution,  1781 ; 
Institutes  of  Natural  Philosophy.  1783;  and  some 
volumes  of  sermons;  and  compiled  the  Preacher's 
Director ip  1771,  and  a  Selection  of  Hymns,  1772 
(2d  ed.,  1797),  containing  a  few  of  his  own. 
EPHRA'IM.  See  Tribks  of  Israel. 
ERSKINE,  Ralph,  b.  at  Monilaws,  Northumber- 
land, March  18,  1085 ;  d.  Oct.  0,  1752  ;  was  edu- 
cated at  the  university  of  Edinburgh;  became 
minister  at  Dunfermline  1711,  and  joined  the 
seceders  1734.  His  Gospel  Sonnets,  1732,  which 
are  extraordinary  reading  now,  were  long  yerj 
popular,  and  went  through  many  editions.  I  hej 
were  followed  by  A  Paraphrase  on  the  Song  of 
Solomon,  1738,  and  Scripture  Songs.  His  entirt 
Poetical  Works  were  printed  in  one  volume,  8vo 
Aberdeen,  so  lately  as  1858.  _   _ 

EUCHARIST  (Greek  d>xapioria,  "a  giving  o 
thanks  "),  the  ancient  church-name  for  the  sac 
rament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  as  a  feast  of  thanks 
givin-'  a  thank-offering  of  the  whole  church  lo 
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all  the  favors  of  God  in  creation  and  redemption. 
The  term  denoted  in  the  first  place  the  prayer  of 
thanksgiving,  which  was  part  of  the  communion- 
servicc"and  the  service  itself.  The  sacrament  is 
not  so  called  in  the  New  Testament;  but  the  des- 
ignation quite  naturally  followed  from  the  use  of 
i-viaptnrj/aac  ("he  had  given  thanks")  in  Matt, 
xxvi.  27,  .Mark  xiv.  20,  Luke  xxii.  19,  1  Cor.  xi. 
24,  and  is  used  by  Justin  Martyr  (Apol.  i.  63,  66), 
Irena'iis  (-h/r.  irtra.  iv.  4-1),  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria (Paring,  ii.  2),  and  others.      See  Lord's 

Sl.'PI'ER. 

FAWCETT,  John,  D.D.,  b.  at  Lidget  Green, 
near  Bradford,  Yorkshire,  Jan.  6,  1739;  d.  at 
Brearley  Hall  near  Wainsgate,  July  25,  1817  ; 
was  an  eminent  hymn-writer  of  the  school  of 
Watts.  Converted  under  Whitefield  in  1755,  he 
became  in  1764  Baptist  minister  at  Wainsgate, 
and  there  remained  through  life,  rejecting  all 
allurements  to  larger  fields.  His  most  popular 
hymn,  "  Blest  be  the  tie  that  binds,"  is  said  to 
have  celebrated  his  refusal,  under  touching  cir- 
cumstances, of  a  London  charge  in  1772.  He 
also  declined  the  presidency  of  the  Baptist  acade- 
my at  Iiristol  in  17'1-j,  and  eked  out  his  scanty 
income  by  taking  pupils  at  home,  and  by  his  pen. 
He  published  The  Dernlional  Family  Bible,  1811, 
2  vols.,  and  sundry  smaller  works  in  prose,  besides 
Poetic  J-issays,  1767,  and  a  hundred  and  sixty-six 
Hymns,  1762,  2d  ed.,  1817.  Many  of  these  had 
merit  enough  to  be  largely  used  in  former  days, 
and  some  of  them  still  retain  a,  place  in  our  col- 
lections. His  Life  ami  Letters  were  published  by 
J.  Parker,  London,  181s. 

FITCH,  Eleazar  Thompson,  D.D.,  b.  at  New 
Haven,  Jan.  1, 171)1 ;  d.  there  Jan.  31,  1-S71 ;  gradu- 
ated at  Yale,  1810  ;  studied  theology  at  Andover; 
and  was  professor  of  divinity,  and  college  pastor, 
at  Yale,  1817-63.  He  published  some  sermons, 
etc.,  and  was  one  of  the  compilers  of  the  Connecti- 
cut Congregational  Psalms  and  Hymns,  for  which 
he  wrote  a  few  pieces  of  merit. 

FOLLEN,  Eliza  Lee  (Cabot),  b.  in  Boston,  Aug. 
15,  17.87;  d.  at  Brookline,  Mass.,  Jan.  26,  I860; 
was  a  voluminous  writer  of  prose  and  verse  for 
children  and  adults.  In  1828  she  married  Pro- 
fessor Charles  Pollen,  who  was  exiled  from  Ger- 
many, fled  to  America,  1825,  and  was  lost  on  the 
"Lexington,"  1840.  Her  Puems  appeared  1839. 
Some  of  her  hymns  have  been  popular  and  are 
still  sometimes  used. 

FRIENDS,  The  Society  of,  commonly  called 
QUAKERS.  Liberal  Untuck.  —  Until  early  in  this 
century,  American  Friends  were  generally  united 
on  the  original  ground  of  the  society,  viz.,  "con- 
version to  God,  regeneration,  and  holiness,  not 
schemes  of  doctrines,  and  verbal  creeds,  or  new 
forms  of  worship"  (Peun's  Pise  and  Pror/rrss), 
and  did  not  "require  a  formal  subscription  to 
any  articles,  either  as  a  condition  of  membership, 
or  to  qualify  for  the  service  of  the  church  "  (Lon- 
don Summary,  1790). 

For  more  than  forty  years,  Elias  Hicks  of  Long 
Island  had  been  an  eminent  minister,  and  appar- 
ently acceptable,  when  in  1819  he  was  publicly 
opposed  in  Philadelphia.  A  separation  in  that 
Yearly  Meeting  took  place  in  1827;  one  party 
styling  the  other  "  1 1 icksites  "  and  "  Separatists," 
terms  which  have  ever  been  repudiated.  These 
Friends  constituted  the  much  larger  portion  of 


the  membership  in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and 
Baltimore  Yearly  Meetings. 

The  utterances  of  Elias  Hicks  will  bear  com- 
parison with  those  of  ancient  Friends ;  and  Job 
Scott  of  Rhode  Island,  who  died  in  1793,  ac- 
knowledged to  be  an  acceptable  minister  and 
writer,  was  his  contemporary  and  of  a  kindred 
spirit.  Facts  prove  that  other  causes  were  potent 
in  producing  the  difficulties. 

The  re-organized  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting 
in  1830  wrote  to  London  Yearly  Meeting  :  "  We 
are  not  sensible  of  any  dereliction  on  our  part 
from  the  principles  laid  down  by  our  blessed 
Lord.  The  history  of  the  birth,  life,  acts,  death, 
and  resurrection  of  the  holy  Jesus,  as  in  the  vol- 
ume of  the  book  it  is  written  of  him,  we  reverently 
believe.  We  are  not  ashamed  of  the  gospel  of 
Christ,  because  it  is  the  power  of  God  unto  sal- 
vation to  all  them  that  believe ;  neither  do  we 
hesitate  to  acknowledge  the  divinity  of  its  author, 
because  we  know  from  living  experience  that  he 
is  the  power  of  God  and  the  wisdom  of  God ; " 
and,  "  under  the  present  glorious  dispensation,  he 
is  the  one  holy  principle  of  divine  life  and  light." 
"  Neither  are  we  sensible  of  any  departure  from 
the  faith  or  principles  of  our  primitive  Friends. 
We  are  not  ignorant,  that,  on  some  points  of  a 
speculative  nature,  they  had  different  views,  and 
expressed  themselves  diversely.  In  the  fun- 

damental principle  of  the  Christian  faith,  'the 
light  of  Christ  within,  as  God's  gift  for  man's 
salvation,'  .  .  they  were  all  united,  and  in 
that  which  united  them  we  are  united  with  them  " 
(Printed  Epistles). 

The  Scriptures,  without  this  divine  illumina- 
tion, "will  not  give  a  knowledge  of  Christ"  (Fox's 
Great  Mystery'). 

"  Christ  is  the  substance  of  all  figures,  and  his 
flesh  is  a  figure ;  for  every  one  passeth  through 
the  same  way  as  he  did  who  comes  to  know  Christ 
in  the  flesh  "  (George  Fox's  Great  Mystery). 

"  The  true  grounds  of  salvation  by  Christ 
in  all  ages  has  been  a  real  birth  of  God  in  the 
soul,  a  substantial  union  of  the  human  and  divine 
nature,  —  the  Son  of  God  and  the  Son  of  man, 
which  is  the  true  Emanuel  state  "  (Job  Scott). 

The  "second  covenant  is  dedicated  with  the 
blood,  the  life  of  Christ  Jesus,  which  is  the  alone 
atonement  unto  God,  by  which  all  his  people  are 
washed,  sanctified,  cleansed,  and  redeemed  to  God. 
.  The  true  witnesses  of  this  "  are  "  they  only 
that  have  drunk  of  the  blood  of  Christ,  and  eaten 
of  his  flesh,  which  he  gives  for  the  life  of  the 
world"  (Pox's  Doctrinals). 

Friends  do  not  believe  in  imputative  righteous- 
ness, nor  that  "  Christ  died  as  a  substitute  for  the 
whole  human  race  in  order  to  satisfy  the  offended 
justice  of  God,  and  render  him  propitious  to  guilty 
man"  (Janney's  Conrersations). 

They  do  not  accept  the  commonly  received  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity,  and  hold  that  children  are 
only  sinners  by  actual  transgression  of  the  divine 
law. 

(For  other  views  held  by  all  branches  of  Friends, 
see  under  Friends.) 

They  have  seven  Yearly  Meetings,  laboring 
jointly  on  1  lehalf  of  the  Indians  ;  and  recently  four 
of  these  agreed  to  co-operate  in  a  Union  for 
Philanthropic  Labor. 

First-day  schools  are  maintained  in  very  many 
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localities,  ami  an  ollicial  sanction  to  some  extent 
has  been  extended.  Swarlhinore  College,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  Friends  College,  Long  Island,  are 
well  patronized  ;  and  nourishing  schools  are  sup- 
posed in  Xew  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 
and  other  places. 

Lit.  —  Gi  ouce  Fox:  Works,  109  1-1700,  1  "hilar 
delphia  and  New  York,  1801,  8  vols.,  and  all  other 
early  Friends'  writings;  Jon  Scott:  Journal, 
New  York,  1797;  Works,  1801,  2  vols.;  Elias 
IIicks  :  Journal,  New  York,  1802;  Letters,  New 
York,  1834,  Philadelphia,  1801;  Seninuis,  Phila- 
delphia, is-.':,.  New  York,  1831;  Thomas  Weth- 
er ald:  Sermons,  Phila.,  1825,  Baltimore,  1804; 
Hi'iiii  Judge:  Journal,  1841 ;  Ldwakd  Stablf.i;  : 
Journal,  1810;  Jesse  Kkksey:  Xarralice,  1851; 
Treatise,  1815,  1842;  James  Cookbuhn :  IUciew 
of  Causes  of  Late  J'isnnlcrs,  1820;  William  Gib- 
bon^ Ree'aw  of  Charges,  1817;  Jonx  Co.mly: 
Journal,  1850;  Friends'  Miscellany  1831-09,  12 
vols..  Samuel  M.  Janney:  Memoirs,  1SS1 ;  C'on- 
versalions  on  Rilii/ious  .Subjects,  1SS5.  1882;  i/'/e 
of  Pan,  1851,  last  ed..  1882;  /^'/i'  q/"  Fox,  1853, 
last  ed..  1878;  History  of  Friends,  1859  to  1867, 
4  vols.;  Ezra  MuiiENEr. :  Portraiture  of  Early 
Quakerism,  1800.  These  have  mostly  been  issued 
in  Philadelphia.  Joseph  m.  tuumax,  jun. 

FROTHINGHAM,  Nathaniel  Langdon,  D.D.,b. 
in  Boston,  July  2:1.  1790  ;  d.  there  April  4,  1S70 ; 
graduated  at  Harvard,  1811,  and  was  pastor  of 
the  First  Church  in  Boston,  1815-50.  Pie  pub- 
lished Si.nnons,  1852;  Metrical  Pieces,  Translated 
and  Original,  1855  ;  Part  Second  of  the  same,  1870. 
The  latter  includes  many  versions  from  the  Ger- 
man. .Several  of  his  hymns  have  been  largely 
used  l>v  Unitarians. 

GENERAL  BAPTISTS.     See  p.  2202. 

GIBBONS,  Thomas,  D.D.,  b.  at  Reak,  near 
Newmarket,  May  01,  1720  ;  d.  in  London,  Feb. 
22,  1785;  an  eminent  independent  minister  and 
hymn-writer  ;  was  educated  at  Deptford,  and  pas- 
tor at  Llaberdashers'  Hall,  London,  from  1743  to 
his  death.  He  was  a  friend  of  Dr.  Watts  and 
Lady  Huntingdon.  lie  published  in  prose  Ser- 
mons, 1702;  Hlietoric,  1767;  Memoirs  of  Eminently 
Pious  Women,  1777,2  vols.;  Memoir  of  Dr.  Watts, 
1780,  etc.;  and,  in  verse,  Jurenilia,  1750;  The 
Christian  Minister,  etc.,  1772  ;  and  two  volumes  of 
Hymns,  1709  (including  some  by  President  .8.  Da- 
vies  and  others)  and  1781.  A  few  of  these  have 
considerable  merit,  and  are  still  used.  He  also 
translated  the  Latin  E//ita/ihs  in  the  Nonconformists' 
Memorial  (1770)  and  the  Latin  poems  in  Watts's 
Hone  Lyrieie.  Three  volumes  of  his  Sermons 
appeared  posthumously  in  1787. 

GILMAN,  Samuel,  D.D.,  b.  at  Gloucester,  Mass., 
Feb.  10,  1791 ;  d.  at  Kingston,  Mass.,  Feb.  9, 1858; 
was  an  eminent  Unitarian  clergyman.  Graduat- 
ing at  Harvard,  1811,  he  was  pastor  at  Charleston, 
S.C.,  from  181!)  till  his  death.  Besides  many 
contributions  to  the  reviews,  he  published  Memoirs 
of  a  Nei.c-Enijlnnd  Choir,  1829;  Pleasures  and  Pains 
of  c;  Student's  Life,  1852;  and  Contributions  to  Lit- 
erature, 1850.  His  few  hymns  appeared  in  collec- 
tions of  1820  and  1823. 

GISBORNE,  Thomas,  b.  at  Derby,  1758;  d.  at 
Yoxhall  Lodge,  near  Barton,  1840 ;  was  educated 
at  Harrow,  and  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge; 
perpetual  curate  of  Barton-under-Needwood,  Staf- 
fordshire, 1783  ;    prebendary  of   Durham,  1820. 


He  published  Principles  of  Moral  Philosophy,  1789  ; 
Ditties  of  Mm,  1795;  Duties  of  the  Female  Sex, 
1797  ;  Familiar  Sureei/  of  the  Christian  Reliqion  and 
History,  1797;  On  Christian  Molality,  1810;  and 
several  volumes  of  sermons,  poems,  etc.  His 
Walks  in  a  Forest  (1794)  was  much  esteemed,  and 
one  of  his  hymns  is  still  valued  by  those  who  use 
it. 

GOODE,  William,  b.  at  Buckingham,  April  2, 
17G2;  d.  April  15,  1810;  was  educated  at  Magda- 
len Hall,  Oxford;  curate  of  Abbotts  Langley, 
Herts,  1781 ;  curate  to  Komaine  at  St.  Ann,  Black- 
friars,  London,  1780;  rector  of  the  same,  1795, 
besides  tilling  several  lectureships;  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society.  His 
New  Version  of  the  Jiool,  of  Psalms  (1811,  2  vols.) 
has  been  a  good  deal  valued  and  extracted  from. 
A  volume  of  his  sermons  appeared,  1M2;  and  his 
Essays  on  All  the  Serijitural  Names  and  Titles  of 
Christ,  etc.,  with  a  memoir,  was  published  in  six 
volumes  by  his  son  in  1822.  The  Dirine  Rule  of 
Faith  and  Practice  (1842),  and  sundry  other  works 
against  the  Tractarians,  were  written  by  a  later- 
London  rector  of  the  same  name. 

GRAHAM,  James,  b.  at  Glasgow,  1705  ;  d.  1811 ; 
was  educated  at  the  university  of  Glasgow ;  was 
for  a  time  a  lawyer ;  took  orders,  and  served  as 
curate  at  Shipton,  Gloucestershire,  at  St.  Marga- 
ret's, Durham,  and  at  Sedgefield,  near  Durham. 
He  published  sundry  poems,  as  The  Sabbath  (1804), 
Birds  of  Scotland,  etc.  (1800),  which  were  once 
much  valued. 

GRANT,  Sir  Robert,  b.  1785;  d.  at  Dapoorie, 
in  "Western  India,  July  9,  1838;  graduated  at 
Cambridge,  1806;  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  1807; 
member  of  Parliament  for  Inverness,  1820;  privy- 
councillor,  1831 ;  governor  of  Bombay,  1834.  He 
wrote  one  or  two  books  on  India,  and  twelve  Sa- 
cred Poems,  issued  by  his  brother,  Lord  Glenelg, 
in  1839.  All  of  these  are  meritorious,  most  of 
them  are  more  or  less  used  as  hymns,  and  two 
are  of  the  first  rank.  "  When  gathering  clouds 
around  I  view  "  appeared  in  the  Christian  Observer, 
February,  1800,  and  "  Saviour,  when  in  dust  to 
thee,"  November,  1815. 

CRICG,  Joseph,  d.  at  Walthamstow,  near  Lon- 
don, Oct.  29,  1708;  was  a  Presbyterian  assistant 
minister  in  Silver  Street.  London,  1743-47,  and 
after  that  seems  to  have  lived  at  St,  Albans  and 
Stourbridge.  He  issued  a  few  tracts  in  prose 
and  verse.  His  hymns  and  poems  were  collected 
by  D.  Sedgwick,  1801  :  two  of  them  have  long- 
been  very  popular.  "  Jesus,  and  shall  it  ever  be," 
was  written  at  the  age  of  ten. 

GURNEY,  John  Hampden,  b.  in  London,  Aug. 
15,  1802;  d.  there  March  S,  1802;  was  educated 
at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge-;  curate  at  Lutter- 
worth, 1827-44 ;  district  rector  of  St.  Mary's,  Mary- 
lebone,  1817.  He  published  sundry  historical 
sketches,  lectures,  etc.,  and  two  hymn-books,  1838 
and  1851.  These  contain  several  good  and  useful 
originals. 

HABINGTON,  William,  b.  at  Heudhp,  Worces- 
tershire, Nov.  5,  1005;  d.  there  Nov.  30  1654; 
wrote  several  books  in  prose  and  verse,  chief  of 
which  is  Cas/ara,  1034,  reprinted  by  C.  A.  Elton, 
1812.     His  Muse  was  sober  and  devout. 

HAMMOND,  William,!),  at  Battle,  Sussex,  Jan. 
6  1719;  d.  in  London,  Aug.  19,  1783;  was  edu- 
cated at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  but  joined 
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the  Calvinistic  Methodists,  and  afterwards,  with 
his  friend  Cennick,  the  Moravians.  He  published 
Medulla  Ecclesiw  (1744),  and  Psalms,  Hymns,  and 
Spiritual  Songs  (1745).  The  latter  show  the  Wes- 
leyan  influence  strongly,  and  form  a  volume  of 
considerable  size  and  importance.  Many  of  them 
were  in  use  during  the  last  century,  and  one  or  two 
of  thi'in  are  still  somewhat  popular. 

HANNA,  William,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  author  of  the 
Life  of  Dr.  Chalmers,  etc.  ;  1>.  at  Belfast  in  1808, 
arid  d.  in  London,  May  24,  1882.  Having  studied 
in  Glasgow,  he  became  a  licentiate  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  and  was  settled  at  East  Kilbride, 
and  subsequently  removed  to  Korling,  both  in 
Lanarkshire.  He  married  the  eldest  daughter  of 
Dr.  Chalmers.  At  the  disruption,  in  1843,  he 
joined  the  Free  Church.  Subsequently  he  was 
called  to  Edinburgh  as  colleague  to  the  Lev.  Dr. 
Guthrie.  He  was  a  very  graceful  and  impressive 
preacher,  but  his  fame  rests  chiefly  on  his  books. 
Besides  the  Life  and  Letters  of  Dr.  Chalmers  (Ed- 
inburgh, 1819-52,  5  vols.),  he  published  Let-lures 
on  Wicliffe  and  the  Huguenots ;  The  Life  of  Christ, 
Edinburgh,  1868-69,  6  vols.  He  was  editor  of 
the  Letters  of  Thomas  Erskine  of  Linlathen,  Lon- 
don, 1877,  '1  vols.  Dr.  Hanna  retired  from  the 
duties  of  the  ministry  several  years  before  his 
death.  w.  G.  blaikie. 

HART,  Joseph,  b.  in  London  about  1712;  d. 
there  May  24,  1768;  "received  a  classical  educa- 
tion," and  for  some  years  was  a  teacher  of  lan- 
guages, translating  Herodian's  History  of  his  Ou:n 
Times  (174!)),  and  doing  other  work  which  he 
afterwards  considered  immoral  and  profane ;  e.g., 
a  pamphlet  on  The  Unreasonableness  of  Religion 
(1741).  He  began  preaching  about  1759,  and 
soon  settled  at  the  independent  chapel  in  Jewin 
Street,  where  his  ministry  was  most  vigorous  and 
effective.  He  was  an  advanced  Calvinist,  but  not 
an  Antinomian.  Personally  he  was  an  original 
and  striking,  if  not  an  attractive,  character,  with 
a  plain  and  narrow  mind,  a  temper  sincere,  vehe- 
ment, and  entirely  devoted,  and  an  utterance  blunt 
and  unpolished  to  the  last  degree.  His  Hymns, 
with  the  Author's  Experience,  appeared  1759,  with 
additions  in  17G2  and  1765.  Like  nearly  all  the 
lyrics  of  last  century  dissent,  they  are  without 
refinement,  or  any  evidence  of  culture,  but  not, 
like  them,  commonplace.  Hart  established  a  new 
and  strong  type  of  his  own.  His  rudeness  often 
runs  into  quaint  boorislmess,  but  has  occasional 
gleams,  not  only  of  good  sense  and  good  feeling, 
but  of  something  like  poetry.  Such  as  they  are, 
these  hymns  have  been  immensely  influential. 
With  the  extreme  Calvinistic  sects  they  have  al- 
ways been  prime  favorites,  and  some  of  them  are 
still  largely  used  by  most  English-speaking  Chris- 
tians. But  the  natural  effect  on  a  cultivated  man 
is  expressed  in  the  familiar  anecdote  of  Dr.  John- 
son's giving  a  crown  at  church  to  "  a  poor  girl  in 
a  bedgown,  though  I  saw  Hart's  Hymns  in  her 
hand." 

HASTINGS,  Thomas,  Doctor  of  Music;  b.  in 
Washington,  Conn.,  Oct.  15,  1784;  d.  in  New- 
York  City,  May  15,  1872.  In  1796  he  removed  to 
Clinton,  Oneida  County,  N.Y.  In  early  youth 
he  began  his  musical  studies,  and  prosecuted 
them  without  a  teacher,  mastering  every  trea- 
tise that  came  within  his  reach.  He  began  his 
career  as  a  teacher  in  singing-schools  in   1806, 


and  as  an  editor  in  1816.  In  connection  with 
Professor  Norton  of  Hamilton  College  he  pub- 
lished two  pamphlets  (1816),  afterwards  enlarged, 
and  united  with  The  Springfield  Collection,  in  a 
volume  entitled  Musica  Sutra.  From  1S23  to 
1832  Mr.  Hastings,  by  special  request,  was  the 
editor  of  The  Western  Recorder,  a  religious  paper 
published  at  Utica.  In  1832,  at  the  call  of  twelve 
churches,  he  removed  to  the  city  of  New  York. 
Not  only  had  he  studied  his  favorite  art,  but 
with  great  diligence  he  had  applied  himself  to 
the  study  of  English  literature,  philosophy,  and 
theology,  and  had  acquired  facility  in  public 
address  and  in  writing.  Before  leaving  Utica 
he  had  begun  to  write  hymns,  impelled  by  the 
lack  of  variety  in  those  then  current,  and  by  the 
need  of  adapting  suitable  words  to  the  music  he 
arranged.  In  the  Spiritual  Songs  (1832)  there 
are  more  than  thirty  of  his  hymns  published 
anonymously.  Among  these  are  some  of  the 
best  that  he  wrote ;  such  as,  "  How  calm  and 
beautiful  the  morn !  "  "  Gently,  Lord,  oh  gently 
lead  us,"  "  Child  of  sin  and  sorrow."  The  popu- 
larity of  these  first  attempts  led  him  to  continue 
and  cultivate  the  habit  thus  early  begun.  About 
two  hundred  of  his  hymns  are  in  current  use,  and 
he  left  in  manuscript  about  four  hundred  more. 
Doubtless  his  name  will  live  longer  as  a  writer 
of  hymns  than  as  a  writer  of  tunes.  His  music, 
with  that  of  Dr.  Lowell  Mason,  did  important 
service  in  the  church,  and  marks  in  this  country 
the  transition  period  between  the  crude  and  the 
more  cultured  periods  of  psalmody.  In  his  life- 
time Dr.  Hastings  was  criticised,  as  a  musician, 
as  too  far  in  advance  of  the  general  cultivation : 
now  he  is  criticised  as  too  far  behind  the  present 
wants.  Both  criticisms  point  to  the  truth  that  he 
aimed  to  lead  higher  the  people  of  his  own  time. 
His  cardinal  principle  was,  that  in  church  music 
the  artistic  must  be  strictly  subordinated  to  the  devo- 
tional. He  was  a  devout  and  an  earnest  Chris- 
tian, a  hard  student,  a  resolute  worker,  not  laying 
aside  his  pen  till  three  days  before  his  death, 
which  came  to  his  relief  in  his  eighty-eighth  year. 
A  list  of  his  publications,  with  their  dates,  is 
subjoined. 

Musica  Sacra,  1816-22 ;  The  Musical  Reader, 
1819 ;  A  Dissertation  on  Musical  Taste,  1822,  re- 
vised and  republished,  1853  ;  Spiritual  Songs  (Dr. 
Lowell  Mason,  co-editor),  1832-30  ;  Prayer,  1831 ; 
The  Christian  Psalmist  (the  Rev.  Dr.  William 
Patton,  co-editor),  1836 ;  Anthems,  Motets,  and 
Sentences,  1836 ;  Musical  Magazine,  24  numbers, 
1837-38;  The  Manhattan  Collection,  1837;  Ele- 
ments of  Vocal  Music,  1830;  Nursery  Songs,  The 
Mother's  Hymn-book,  The  Sacred  Lyre,  1840; 
Juvenile  Songs,  1842;  The  Crystal  Fount,  1847; 
The  Sunday-school  Lyre,  1848.  With  William  B. 
Bradbury  as  joint  editor  from  1844  to  1851, — 
The  Psalmodtst,  1844;  The  Chordlist,  1S47;  The 
Mendelssohn  Collection,  1819  ;  The  Psalndsta,  1851; 
Devotional  Hymns  and  L'oems,  1850;  The  History 
of  Forty  Choirs,  1854;  Sacred  Praise,  The  Selah, 
1856;  Church  Melodies,  1858;  LLastings's  Church 
Music,  1860;  Lntroits,  or  Short  Anthems,  1865. 
Dr.  Hastings  edited,  for  the  American  Tract 
Society,  Sacred  Songs  (1855)  and  Songs  of  Zion 
(1856),  and,  for  the  Presbyterian  Church,  The 
Presbyterian  IJsalmodist  (1852)  and  The  Juvenile 
Psalmodist.  THOMAS  B.  HASTINGS. 
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HATFIELD,  Edwin  Francis,  D.D.,  b.  at  EHza- 
bethtown,  X.J.,. Fiui.  9,  1807  ;  d.  at-  Summit,  X.J., 
Sept.  22,  1880.  He  was  graduated  at  Middlebury 
College,  Vt.,  1S2!) ;  studied  two  years  (1829-31)  at 
Andover  Theological  Seminary  ;  was  pastor  of  the 
Second  Presbyterian  Church,  St.  Louis  ( 1802-30), 
of  the  Seventh  Presbyterian  Church,  Xew-York 
City  (1830-56,  during  w  Inch  time  he  received  1,500 
persons  on  professions  of  faith,  and  002  by  letter), 
and  of  the  Xovth  Presbyterian  Church  (1856-63). 
In  IStio  lie  retired  from  the  pastorate  on  account 
of  loss  of  health.  From  1864  to  1  Stjlj,  and  again 
from  1870  to  1S70,  lie  acted  as  special  agent  of  the 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  Xew-York  City,  and 
raised  much  money.  He  was  Slated  Clerk  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
from  1846  until  his  death,  first  of  the  New-School 
Assembly  (18  16-70),  and  then  of  the  united  body. 
In  1800  he  was  a  member  of  the  Re-union  Com- 
mittee of  the  New -School  Assembly.  In  1883  he 
was  elected  moderator  of  tin?  General  Assembly; 
and,  although  seventy-six  years  old,  he  discharged 
the  onerous  duties  of  the  position  with  surprising 
freshness  and  vigor.  He  was  an  eminent  student 
of  hymnology.  had  collected  a  large  and  valuable 
library  in  this  branch,  and  in  1872  published  at 
New  York  The  Church  Hymn-Bool',  ivilh  Tunes. 
His  library  is  now  in  the  Union  Theological  Semi- 
nary. New-York  City.  His  acquaintance  with 
ecclesiastical  polity,  with  parliamentary  law,  and 
with  the  history  and  the  members  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church,  was  remarkable.  He  wrote  the 
Memoir  of  Elihu  IT.  Baldwin,  D.D.,  1813;  St. 
Helena  and  the  ('ape  «/'  Good  Hope,  1802  ;  and  The 
History  of  Elizabeth,  X.J.,  1808.  For  his  contribu- 
tions to  this  encyclopaedia,  see  Analysis. 

HAWEIS,  Thomas,  M.D.,  b.  at  Truro,  Cornwall, 
1732  (orl734);  d.  at  Bath,  Feb.  11,  1820;  was 
educated  at  Christ  College,  Cambridge ;  became 
rector  of  Aldwinkle,  Northamptonshire,  1704,  and 
chaplain  to  Lady  Huntingdon.  He  published  Com- 
municant's Spiritual  Companion,  1703;  Evangelical 
Principles  and  Practice,  1702 ;  Evangelical  Expos- 
itor, 1700-00,  2  vols.  ;  Improvement  of  the  Church 
Catechism,  1770;  Translation  of  the  New  Testament, 
1795;  Life  of  Unmaine,  1797 ;  History  of  the  Church, 
1800,  3  vols.  His  Carmina  Chrislo,  or  Hymns  to  the 
Saviour,  appeared  1792  and  1808 :  some  of  them 
are  valuable  and  popular. 

HECINBOTHAM,  Ottiwell,  b.  1711 ;  d.  at  Sud- 
bury, 1768 ;  was  a  student  of  Uayentry,  and  a 
youth  of  "  uncommon  merit  and  abilities."  Nov. 
20,  1700,  he  was  ordained  at  Sudbury  as  pastor 
of  a  congregation  made  up  of  two  hostile  parties, 
whose  disputes  drove  him  (being  noted  for  "  sensi- 
bility, gentleness,  and  tenderness  ")  into  consump- 
tion and  an  earlv  grave.  His  twenty-five  hymns 
were  not  printed" till  1794,  in  a  small  volume  now 
rare.  They  are  of  fair  merit,  and  have  been  con- 
siderably used. 

HEMANS,  Felicia  Dorothea  (Browne),  b.  in 
Liverpool,  Sept.  25,  1794 ;  d.  near  Dublin,  May 
12,  1810;  was  married  to  Capt.  Ilemans  1812, 
and  separated  from  him  1818.  Her  voluminous 
poetry,  long  very  popular,  appeared  in  some  nine- 
teen separate  publications,  beginning  1808,  and 
was  collected,  with  a  memoir  by  her  sister,  1839, 
in  7  vols.  Her  Hymns  for  Childhood,  and  Scenes 
and  Hymns  of  Life,  were  her  last  publications, 
1834. 


HERBERT,  Daniel,  b.  about  1751 ;  d.  Aug.  29, 
1833  ;  was  an  illiterate  but  indefatigable  rhymer, 
whose  Hymns  and  Poems  (1819-27)  fill  three  vol- 
umes of  over  a  thousand  pages.  Despicable  from 
a  literary  view  point,  they  have  been  used  by  ex- 
treme Calvinists.     He  lived  at  Sudbury. 

HERRICK,  Robert,  b.  in  London,  Aug.  20, 
1091  ;  d.  at  Dean  I'rior's,  Devon,  October,  1674; 
one  of  the  most  eminent  of  our  lyric  poets  ;  was 
educated  at  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge ;  M.A.,  1617  ; 
vicar  of  Dean  Prior's,  1629;  ejected  by  the  Puri- 
tans, 1018,  and  reinstated  1600.  His  Noble  Num- 
bers appeared  1647,  and  Iles/irrides,  or  Works  both 
Human  and  Divine,  1048.  The  frequent  levity 
or  licentiousness  of  what  he  calls 

"My  unbaptizi.'d  rhymes, 
Writ  in  my  wild,  unhallowed  times," 

rather  heavily  overweighs  his  occasional  sober 
moods,  and  but  a  small  proportion  of  his  verses 
entitle  him  to  be  called  a  sacred  poet ;  but  his 
fresh  style  and  joyous  fancy  have  won  as  many 
admirers  in  our  time  as  he  ever  had.  His  "Litanie 
to  the  Holy  Spirit"  is  well  known. 

HERRON,  Francis,  D.D.,  b.  June  28,  1774,  near 
Shippensburgh,  Perm. ;  d.  Dec.  6,  1860,  at  Pitts- 
burgh, Penn.  He  was  born  of  Scotch-Irish  and 
pious  parents,  and  trained  by  them  and  the  times 
to  faith  and  manliness;  Dickinson  graduate,  May, 
1794 ;  studied  theology  with  Cooper ;  licensed  <  )ct. 
4,  1797  ;  toughened  by  severe  journey  West,  1798- 
99,  kindled  by  great  revivals  in  progress  there; 
settled  at  Rocky  Springs,  Penn.,  in  April,  1800, 
and,  after  eleven  years'  successful  pastorate,  trans- 
lated to  Pittsburgh  First  Church. 

Here  began  "labors  more  abundant."  As 
preacher,  he  was  careful  in  preparation,  impres- 
sive, and  experimental.  The  house,  too  large 
before,  soon  became  too  small.  As  pastor,  he 
was  affectionate,  accessible,  and  progressive  in 
methods.  As  presbyter,  a  born  leader  in  synod 
and  presbytery,  and  moderator  of  General  Assem- 
bly in  1827.  He  was  president  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Theological  Seminary,  Allegheny, 
from  its  beginning  till  his  death.  Having  secured 
its  location  at  Allegheny,  he  carried  the  institu- 
tion by  force  of  will,  large  influence,  incessant 
begging,  and  indomitable  trust  in  its  future.  As 
Pittsburgher,  he  was  devoted  to  the  city's  interests, 
jealous  of  its  morals,  helpful  in  extending  the 
churches,  founding  the  first  Moral  Association 
and  holding  the  first  temperance  meetings. 

He  was  pre-eminently  a  man  to  mould  the 
times.  "  There  are  but  two  things  in  Pittsburgh," 
was  once  said,—  " Dr.  Herron  and  the  Devil ;  and 
the  doctor  seems  to  be  getting  the  advantage." 
In  personal  influence  he  was  commanding  and 
magnetic  (aided  by  an  unequalled  majesty  of 
presence),  equal  to  emergencies  in  church  or  city, 
with  pronounced  opinions  and  well-understood 
convictions,  sound  judgment,  and  warm  sympa- 
thies, of  remarkable  courage,  and  great  practical 
Wisdom.  BYLVESTKll  F.  BCOVBL. 

HERZOC,  Johann  Jakob,  D.D.,  b.  at  basel, 
Sept.  12,  1805;  d.  at  Erlangen,  Sept.  30,  1882, 
He  pursued  his  university  studies  (1823-29)  at 
Basel  and  Berlin.  In  1830  he  became  licentiate 
in  theology,  and  privatdocent  in  the  university 
of  Basel.  In  1835  he  was  called  as  provisional 
but  in  18:58  was  appointed  definitely  professor  ot 
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historical  theology  in  the  academy  at  Lausanne. 
There  his  colleague  was  Alexandre  Vinet  (see 
art.)-  He  contributed  to  the  .Slmlien  u.  Kritiken, 
1830,  an  essay  upon  Zwingli's  doctrine  of  provi- 
dence and  election.  Four  years  later  he  issued  his 
sketch  of  John  Calvin  (Basel,  1843),  and  the  same 
year  and  place  his  elaborate  Life  of  CEeolampa- 
dius  and  the  Reformation  in  Basel  (Basel,  2  vols.). 
In  1815  lie  criticised  the  Plymouth  Brethren  in  his 
Les  fiims  tie  Plymouth  el  'John  Darby,  Lausanne, 
and  that  year  resigned  his  professorship  (Novem- 
ber, 18 45)'  in  consequence  of  a  radical  revolution, 
and  retired  into  private  life,  until,  on  Tholuck's 
suggestion,  he  was  called  in  1847  to  Halle  as  pro- 
fessor of  church  history.  His  acquaintance  with 
two  Waldensian  students  at  Lausanne  had  led 
him  to  investigate  that  ancient  sect's  early  his- 
tory, and  he  published  he  Origine  el  prislhio  statu 
Yolih:nxiiuii  (Halle,  1848),  the  first-fruits  of  such 
study.  His  essay  attracted  great  attention  ;  and 
under  the  patronage  of  the  Prussian  Government 
he  made  a  journey  through  Switzerland,  France, 
and  Ireland  for  the  inspection  of  manuscripts 
bearing-  upon  the  Waklenses.  In  1853  he  pub- 
lished Die  romanischen  Wuhlenser  (Halle)  ;  in 
which  he  proved,  that  both  the  Waldensian  and 
other  historians  were  mistaken  in  attributing  to 
the  sect  direct  primitive  descent  from  apostolic 
times,  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  Roman-Catho- 
lic historians  were  right  in  maintaining  that  it 
started  in  the  twelfth  century.  He  also  showed, 
that  the  sect  had  from  the  beginning  biblical 
principles,  but  was  first  brought  by  the  Hussite 
movement  and  the  Reformation  of  the  sixteenth 
century  upon  truly  Protestant  ground.  His  work 
was  based  upon  comprehensive  and  careful  study 
of  the  sources,  and  written  in  a  friendly  spirit- 
In  1854  Herzog  went  to  Erlangen  as  professor  of 
Reformed  theology ;  and  there  he  lectured  until 
1877,  when  he  retired  upon  a  pension.  At  the 
time  of  his  death  he  had  just  finished  his  Abriss 
der  ijexaniiiilen  Kirchengesehichte,  Erlangen,  1876— 
82, 3  vols.  Translations  of  it  into  Swedish,  French, 
and  Italian  have  been  made,  or  are  in  preparation. 
It  was  Dr.  Herzog's  intention  to  add  a  supple- 
mentary volume,  upon  the  church  history  of  the 
nineteenth  century. 

But  Dr.  Herzog's  greatest  service  was  his  Real- 
Encyldopddie  fiir proteslantische  Theologie  it.  Kin-he. 
The  idea  of  a  religious  encyclopaedia  of  a  very 
comprehensive  character  had  long  been  in  the 
minds  of  Protestant  theologians,  and  preparations 
had  been  made  for  it  under  the  editorship  of 
Schneckenburger  (q.v.) ;  but  the  Revolution  of 
1848  put  a  temporary  end  to  the  enterprise. 
After  the  excitement  of  that  time  had  passed,  and 
their  business  again  justified  it,  the  publishers  re- 
vived the  project :  and  Tholuck  was  asked  to  take 
charge  of  it,  Schneckenburger  having  meanwhile 
died  (1848);  but  he  reeommended'llerzog,  his 
colleague,  and  under  the  latter's  care  the  first 
volume  appeared  at  Hamburg  in  1854,  and  the 
twenty-second  and  last  volume,  which  contained 
the  very  elaborate  index,  at  Gotha  in  1808.  The 
encyclopaedia  was  an  extraordinary  success.  It 
became  at  once  a  standard  and  'indispensable 
work.  Such  a  display  of  learning  had  not  been 
previously  made.  And  Dr.  Herzog  was  just  the 
man  for  his  position,  — learned,  modest,  energetic, 
wide  in  his  sympathies,  and  liberal  in  his'  the- 


ology; for,  although  of  the  Reformed  Church,  he 
had  the  friendliest  feelings  towards  Lutherans. 
He  treated  his  contributors  with  uniform  cour- 
tesy, kindness,  and  liberality.  Besides  bearing 
the  burden  of  responsibility  and  care  necessarily 
attached  to  the  editing  of  so  extensive  a  work,  he 
assumed  a  large  part  of  the  authorship,  contribut- 
ing no  less  than  five  hundred  and  twenty-nine 
articles,  some  of  them  quite  extensive  and  elab- 
orate. But  within  less  than  ten  years  after  the 
completion  of  his  encyclopaedia  he  was  called 
upon  to  edit  a  second  edition.  He  prudently 
allied  to  himself  a  younger  man,  Professor  G.  L. 
Plitt,  his  colleague  ;  and  the  first  volume  of  the 
new  edition  appeared  at  Leipzig  in  1877.  Pro- 
fessor Plitt  died  in  1880,  after  the  completion  of 
the  seventh  volume.  Dr.  Herzog  then  associated 
with  himself  another  colleague,  Professor  Albert 
Hauck,  and  three  volumes  appeared  under  their 
conduct;  but  part  lo.'J,  the  third  part  of  the 
eleventh  volume,  brought  the  announcement  that 
Dr.  Herzog  had  finished  his  work  on  earth. 

See  Professor  F.  Sieffert:  Wissenschaftliclier 
Nachruf  an  Dr.  Herzog,  Erlangen,  1882,  and  the 
Beilaqe  zitr  allqemeinen  Zeitung,  Jan.  31,  1883. 

HORNBLOWER,  William  Henry,  D.D.,  b. 
March  21,  1820,  at  Newark,  N.J. ;  son  of  Chief 
Justice  Hornblower ;  graduated  at  Princeton  Col- 
lege in  1838;  led  to  Christ  by  a  tract  written  by 
Dr.  Archibald  Alexander,  and  devoted  himself  to 
the  ministry  ;  graduated  from  Princeton  seminary 
in  1843 ;  ordained  by  presbytery  of  Elizabeth- 
town  ;  missionated  some  months  ;  ordained  and 
installed  pastor  of  church  at  Paterson,  N.  J.,  Jan. 
30, 1844  ;  resigned  in  October,  1871,  to  become  pro- 
fessor of  sacred  rhetoric,  pastoral  theology,  and 
church  government  in  the  Western  Theological 
Seminary  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Alle- 
gheny, Penn. ;  died  in  that  position,  July  16, 1883. 

He  relinquished  brilliant  prospects  in  choosing 
the  ministry,  and  proved  his  earnestness  by  devot- 
edness.  lie  earned  so  good  a  degree  in  the  faith 
as  to  gratify  the  pride  felt  in  him  by  Dr.  Alexan- 
der. His  diligence  in  biblical  study  issued  in 
critical  skill  in  Scripture  exegesis.  This  found 
expression  in  the  scholarly,  discriminating,  and 
edifying  work  done  in  editing  and  enlarging  the 
Schaff-Niigelsbach-Lange  Commentary  on  the  Lam- 
entations, published  in  1871. 

Dr.  Horn  blower's  unvarying  characteristics  were 
a  firm  gentleness,  a  dignified  courtesy,  a  winning 
and  unselfish  interest  in  others,  a  tenderness  to 
the  suffering  which  overlooked  none.  He  was 
the  most  loving,  bright,  and  genial  of  friends,  the 
stanchest  of  advocates  where  principle  was  con- 
cerned, and  eminently  spiritually  minded  and  de- 
vout. WVLYE8TER  F.  SCOVEL. 

HOSKINS,  Joseph,  b.  1745  ;  d.  at  Bristol,  Sept. 
28, 1788  ;  was  for  his  last  ten  years  an  earnest  and 
successful  dissenting  minister  at  Castle-Green 
Chapel,  Bristol.  His  three  hundred  and  eighty- 
four  Hymns,  published  1780,  are  of  the  humblest 
and  most  commonplace  character;  but  a  few  of 
them  are  still  used. 

HURN,  William,  b.  at  Breccles  Hall,  Norfolk, 
Dec.  21,  1754;  d.  at  Woodbridge,  Oct.  9,  1820; 
was  ordained,  1781,  and  became  vicar  of  Deben- 
ham,  Suffolk,  1790.  In  October,  1822,  he  left  the 
Established  Church,  and  in  1823  became  Congre- 
gational pastor  at  Woodbridge.     He  wrote  The 
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Fundamental  Principles  of  the  Eslalilixhert  (  liurch 
proved  to  be  the  Doctrine  of  the  Srri/ilnre,  17DO;  A 
Farewell  I'cs/imoni/,  1S'_':3;  II, axons  for  Secession, 
ISoO;  .1  Glance  at  the  Slai/c,  A  Catechism,  and 
four  hundred  and  twenty  /li/inus,  lblo-L'l.  Most 
of  these  are  no  more  than  respectable ;  but  a  few 
have  merit,  and  are  used. 

HYDE,  Abby  (Bradley),  b.  at  Slockbridge,  Mass., 
Sept.  l-'S,  lTHtl;  d.  at  Andnvor,  t'onn.,"  April  7, 
1872;  married  l!ev.  Eavius  Hyde,  1  s  1 S,  and  lived 
at  Salisbury  (Mass.),  Bolton  and  Ellington  (Conn.), 
Wayland  and  Becket  (Mass.).  She " <■< n ltrilutt.i -il 
to  Xettleton's  Village  Hymns,  hSL'l,  nine  pieces, 
three  of  which  have  been  widely  copied  and  used. 

INDIANS  OF  NORTH  AMERICA.  1.  Religion. 
—  The  Indians  universally  believe  in  Cod  or 
gods,  and  in  the  immortality  of  the  si  ml,  and  its 
existence  in  a  conscious  state  hereafter.  There 
has  never,  probably,  been  an  infidel  among'  them. 
They  believe  in  multitudes  of  spirits  or  gods 
everywhere,  —  gods  of  the  woods,  gods  under 
the  lakes,  gods  everywhere :  in  fact,  the  world  to 
them  is  full  of  spiritual  existences.  Every  kind 
of  animals  even,  as  the  bears,  has,  according  to 
their  belief,  its  spiritual  antitype,  of  which  the 
body  which  they  see  is  but  the  outward  expres- 
sion. In  their  religious  rite,  or  Grand  Medicine, 
they  call  all  these  gods,  one  by  one,  in  endless 
numbers  to  their  aid.  Besides  this,  the  Algon- 
quin races  now  acknowledge  one  of  these  innu- 
merable gods  as  God  supreme  :  but  whether  this 
was  their  original  belief  before  their  discovery 
by  white  people,  or  whether  they  have  insensibly 
imbibed  this  from  the  missionaries  with  whom 
thev  have  come  in  contact  from  time  to  time  for 
the  last  few  hundred  years,  the  writer  does  not 
pretend  to  decide ;  but  he  believes  the  latter  to 
be  the  case.  This  Supreme  Deity  the  Algonquin 
races  call  sometimes  "Kitchi-Manido"("the  Great 
Spirit"),  sometimes  "  Kije-Manido  "  ("  the  Kind, 
Cberi-hiiig-  Spirit  ").  The  writer  is,  on  the  whole, 
inclined  to  believe,  from  all  he  has  heard  from 
the  Indians,  that  their  fathers  had  gradually  lost 
entirely  the  notion  of  one  supreme  Gid,  and  had 
degenerated  into  that  of  gods  everywhere,  among 
whom  Kije-Manido  was  only  one.  Even_  now 
the  heathen  Indians  occasionally  speak  of  him  as 
such. 

They  are  also  worshippers  of  idols,  even  to  this 
day.  About  their  villages  one  may  often  see  a 
rude  image  —  carved  in  wood,  and  dressed  up  with 
clothes  — placed  aloft  at  the  outskirts  of  their 
village',  to  ward  off  disease  and  ill  luck,  to  which 
they'pay  their  devotions.  Everywhere,  too,  if 
there  be  a  stone  of  striking  shape  or  size,  or  natu- 
rally resembling  the  human  face  or  figure,  they 
will  bow  down  in  adoration  to  it,  or  to  the  spirit 
of  which  it  is  the  outward  expression;  and  one 
may  everywhere  see  the  offerings  of  tobacco, 
which,  in  their  veneration,  they  have  laid  upon  it. 

As  to  their  great  religious  rite,  the  ''(band 
Medicine,"  or  "  Me-da-wi-win,"  which  is  com- 
mon to  all  the  tribes,  we  quote  from  one  of  them- 
selves (an  educated  mixed-blood,  who  spent  his 
life  in  finding  out  their  true  beliefs  on  all  sub- 
jects) as  to  its  origin  and  purpose,  and  which  any 
one  who  is  much  among  them  and  hears  them  will 
know  to  be  the  truth. 

"They  fully  believe  that  the  red  man  mortally 
angered  the  Great  Spirit,  which  caused  the  deluge ; 


and  at  tlie  commencement  of  tin:  New  Earth  it  was 
only  through  the  medium  and  intercession  of  a  pow- 
erful being  whom  they  denominate  Wa-wen-a-bo- 
zho,  that  tl ley  were  allowed  to  exist,  and  means  were 
given  them  whereby  to  subsist,  and  support  life;  and 
a  code  of  religion  was  more  lately  bestowed  upon 
them,  whereby  they  could  commune  Willi  the  offend- 
ed ( ireat  Spirit,  and  ward  off  the  approach  and  rav- 
ages of  death.  This  they  term  'Me-da-wi-win,'  or 
'  Grand  .Medicine.'  " 

All  the  heathen  Indians  firmly  believe,  as  the 
above  writer  states,  that  the  Grand  Medicine  was 
given  them  by  the  I  ireat  Spirit.  lie  is  also  right 
in  saying  that  they  use  it  in  obtaining  long  life 
in  this  world,  and  warding  off  the  ravages  of  sick- 
ness and  death,  it  has  no  reference  to  life  in  the 
other  world,  all  the  Indian's  hopes  and  fears  being 
bounded  by  this  life.  He  tries  to  prolong  his 
life  in  this  world  by  every  means,  of  which  he 
esteems  this  the  very  chief ;  but  be\ond  that  his 
thoughts  do  not  go.  He  has  no  fear  or  dread  of 
the  future,  nor  any  idea  that  his  actions  here  may 
influence  his  state  there.  Very  often,  accompany- 
ing his  most  solemn  performance  of  the  Grand 
Medicine,  there  will  be  in  the  same  vicinity  gam- 
bling, lewdness,  and  even  murder;  and  it  is  not 
thought  that  there  is  any  thing  out  of  consonance 
"w  ith  what  he  is  engaged  in.  Very  often  he  is 
drunk  when  beginning  its  performance,  and  that 
is  thought  to  be  just  as  proper  as  if  he  were  sober. 
Morality  is  entirely  divorced  from  his  religion, 
and  has  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

As  to  their  belief  about  the  immortality  of 
the  soul,  it  cannot  1  ie  more  exactly  told  than  in  the 
words  of  the  writer  before  quoted,  who  had  it 
from  Indian  sources,  and  was  most  careful  to 
have  it  exactly  correct. 

"  When  an  Ojibway  d  -s,  his  body  is  placed  in  a 
grave,  generally  in  a  sitting  posture,  facing  the  west. 
"With  his  body 'are  buried  all  the  articles  needed  in 
life  for  a  journey,  —  ot  a  man,  his  gun,  blanket,  kettle, 
lire-steel,  thnt,  and  mnecasons;  of  a  woman,  her  moc- 
casons,  axe,  portace-eollar,  blanket,  and  kettle. 

"The  soul  is  supposed  to  stand,  immediately  after 
the  death  of  the  body,  on  a  deep  beaten  path,  which 
leads  westward.  The  first  object  he  comes  to  m  fol- 
lowing this  path  is  the  great  '  Odeimin '  ('Heart- 
berry  '),  or  strawberry,  which  stands  on  the  roadside 
like 'a  huge  rock,  and' from  which  he  takes  a  handful, 
and  eats  on  his  way.  . 

"He  travels  dn  until  he  reaches  a  deep,  rapid 
stream  of  water,  over  which  lies  the  much  dreaded 
1  ( io-gog-azh-n-e-un,'  or  '  Kolling  and  Sinking  Bridge.' 
Once?  safely  over  this,  as  the  traveller  looks  back, 
it  assumes' the  shape  of  a  huge  serpent  swimming, 
twistin"  and  untwisting  its  folds  across  the  stream. 

"After  camping  out  four  nights,  and  travelling 
each  day  through  "a  prairie  country,  the  soul  arrives 
in  the  land  of  spirits,  where  he  is  greeted  by  his  rela- 
tives accumulated  since  mankind  were  first  created. 
All  is  rejoicing,  singing,  and  dancing.  Iney  live  m 
a  beautiful  country,  interspersed  with  clear  lakes  and 
streams,  forests  and  prairie,  and  abounding  in  iruit 
and  game  to  repletion:  in  a  word,  abounding  in  all 
that  the  red  man  most  covets  in  this  lite.  It  is  that 
kind  of  a  paradise  which  he  only  by  his  manner  of 
life  in  this  world  is  tilted  to  enjoy." 

The  Ojibways  call  the  road  which  leads  to  this 
place  "  Tchi-be-kuna,"  or  "  the  Boad  of  Souls." 

Thev  all  — "ood,  bad,  and  indifferent  — expect 
to  o-o  there,  and  to  find  all  their  relatives  there. 
There  also  they  believe  they  will  be  waited  on 
by  the  souls  of  those  whom  they  have  slain  m 
battle,  as  slaves.  T    .. 

When  entering  on  manhood,  the  heathen  Indian 
practises  a  rigid  fast,  that  he  may,  if  possible, 
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obtain  a  vision  of  the  Great  Spirit,  or  of  some 
subordinate  spirit,  and  may  in  consequence  be 
directed  to  a  long  and  prosperous  life.  He  builds 
himself  a  sort  of  nest  in  a  tree,  or  on  the  top  of  a 
rock,  and  there  retires,  and  fasts  for  from  four  to 
ten  days,  till  he  obtains  the  much  desired  vision, 
or  is  compelled  by  hunger  to  desist.  By  this 
vision,  if  he  obtain  it,  all  his  subsequent  life  is 
directed.  He  never  mentions  it  but  with  the 
utmost  veneration,  and  even  with  the  sacrifice  of 
tobacco,  or  some  other  thing  precious  to  him,  to 
the  spirit  of  the  vision  he  has  seen. 

They  often  hang  up  an  offering  of  tobacco  or 
clothing  on  poles  to  the  sun  (whom  they  suppose 
to  be  a  god,  a  man)  and  the  moon  his  wife.  They 
have  some  sense  of  guilt,  though  faint  till  it  is 
aroused  by  contact  with  Christianity ;  for  in  cir- 
cumstances of  great  distress  they  will  take  a  dog, 
and,  carrying  him  out  in  a  canoe,  drop  him  into 
the  middle  of  a  lake  as  a  sacrifice  to  appease  the 
angry  powers  unseen. 

2.  Influence  of  Christianity.  —  Within  the  last 
twenty-five  years  almost  have  serious  efforts  been 
begun  to  Christianize  the  Indians.  These  efforts 
have  been  attended  with,  on  the  whole,  good  suc- 
cess, and  have  done  more  towards  preventing 
wars,  saving  the  treasury,  protecting  the  frontier 
settlers,  spreading  peace,  prosperity,  and  advance- 
ment, as  well  among  the  Indians  as  among  the 
whites,  than  have  all  the  countless  wars,  tens  of 
thousands  of  lives,  and  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  spent  in  hostile  operations  against  them 
during  the  last  hundred  years.  There  are  now 
very  many  native  clergy  and  Indian  congrega- 
tions ;  and  in  consequence,  though  a  very  remote 
and  unexpected  consequence,  there  are  now  tens 
of  thousands  of  acres  of  land  tilled,  and  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  bushels  of  grain  of  all 
kinds  raised  by  them,  and  more  progress  made 
by  them  since  that  policy  was  inaugurated  than 
in  all  the  previous  hundred  years  of  gospelless 
wars. 

3.  Prospects  of  the  Indian. — If  the  present 
policy  of  peaceful  Christian  missions  to  civilize 
and  Christianize  the  Indians  be  continued  and 
zealously  prosecuted,  their  prospects  are  brighter 
than  ever  before,  and  not  many  years  will  pass 
till  they  will  be  self-sustaining  Christian  farmers 
and  herdsmen.  Experience  shows  that  there  is 
no  use  trying  to  make  a  civilized  man  out  of  an 
Indian,  without  first  making  a  Christian  of  him  : 
it  is  beginning  at  the  wrong  end.  In  our  experi- 
ence, no  heathen  man  ever  amounts  to  any  thing 
as  a  farmer.  The  two  are  inseparably  bound  up 
together,  —  to  be  a  farmer  Indian  and  to  be  a 
Christian  Indian. 

Christianity  changes  the  very  expression  of 
their  faces,  especially  of  the  women.  One  can 
tell  a  Christian  Indian  woman,  by  her  expression, 
from  r  heathen  as  far  as  one  can  see  her.  She 
has  lost  that  hard,  wild,  and  forbidding  expres- 
sion, more  like  that  of  a  wild  animal  than  of  a 
human  being;  and  in  its  place  an  expression  of 
softness,  gentleness,  mildness,  and  love,  has  crept 
over  her  features.  She  is  no  longer  a  wild  ani- 
mal and  a  slave :  she  has  become  human  by  the 
gospel. 
_  The  Indians  are  not  so  quick  to  adopt  Chris- 
tianity, or  any  new  thing,  as  the  negroes,  beiii"- 
very  slow  and  deliberate  in  the  movement  of  their 


minds  ;  but,  once  embraced,  they  cling  faster  to  it. 
They  seem  to  value  religion,  when  they  do  em- 
brace it,  far  higher  than  we,  as,  indeed,  it  is  often 
all  they  have.  It  makes  them  well  dressed,  clean, 
quiet,  and  industrious. 

What  the  Indian  needs  now  is  to  have  all  law 
extended  over  him  the  same  as  over  all  the  other 
people  of  the  land,  to  have  schools  like  little 
district  schools  established  everywhere  by  the 
government  wherever  there  are  Indian  children, 
to  have  their  lands  allotted  to  them  in  severalty 
the  same  as  white  people,  to  be  made  to  pay 
taxes  as  soon  as  possible,  to  be  made  citizens,  and 
allowed  to  vote. 

The  system  of  free  rations  should  cease  the 
earliest  possible  moment,  and  in  its  stead  a  com- 
plete outfit  for  farming  should  be  offered  to  every 
Indian  family  willing  to  commence  that  life; 
namely,  a  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  land  in 
severalty,  a  yoke  of  oxen,  wagon,  sleigh,  cow, 
plough,  harrow,  and  all  necessary  farming-imple- 
ments, seed  for  his  land,  and  provisions  to  last 
until  he  can  raise  a  crop;  and,  having  once  given 
him  this  complete  outfit,  let  him  then  shift  for 
himself.  Cease  to  baby  him.  If  white  people 
were  always  so  babied,  it  would  take  all  the  man- 
liness and  self-reliance  out  of  them. 

And,  with  all  this,  let  missions  be  sustained 
among  them  by  the  good  Christian  people;  so 
that  Christianity  can  have  an  opportunity  to  do 
its  work  among  them,  and  raise  them,  as  it  has 
raised  all  other  people  with  whom  it  has  come  in 
contact.  And,  as  the  chiefest  means  to  this  end, 
let  native  Indian  clergy  be  raised  up  and  em- 
ployed, of  whom  there  are  now  very  many,  and 
whose  labors  have  been  blessed  with  abundant 
success.  Thus  employing  the  two  powerful  arms, 
—  the  temporal  and  the  spiritual,  education  and 
Christianity,  —  an  end  will  be  reached  which  will 
gladden  every  lover  of  humanity,  and  solve  the 
most  difficult  of  problems. 

J.  A.  GILFILLAN  (indorsed  by  Bishop  Whipple). 

IRONS,  Joseph,  b.  at  Ware,  Herts,  Nov.  5, 1785; 
d.  in  London,  April  3,  1852 ;  was  originally  a 
builder,  but  became  an  Independent  minister,  and 
settled  at  Hoddesdon  1812,  Sawston  1815,  and 
Camberwell  1818,  where  he  was  pastor  of  Grove 
Chapel  from  1819.  He  wrote  Jazcr,  and  other 
works  in  prose,  besides  Calvary,  Zion's  Hymns, 
1816;  Judah,  a  paraphrastic  version  of  the  Psalms, 
1817;  and  Nymphas,  being  Canticles  similarly 
treated,  1841.  Some  of  his  hymns  have  been 
used  by  advanced  Calvinists.  A  memoir  by  C. 
Bayfield  appeared  1852. 

IRONS,  William  Josiah,  D.D.,  b.  at  Hoddesdon, 
Herts,  Sept.  12,  1812  ;  d.  June  19, 1883;  was  a  son 
of  the  above,  but  became  an  advanced  Anglican. 
He  was  educated  at  Queen's  College,  Oxford ; 
curate  of  Newington,  1835 ;  vicar  of  Walworth, 
1837  ;  of  Barkway,  Herts,  1838  ;  of  Brompton, 
London,  1842  ;  since  then  prebendary  of  St.  Paul's, 
and  rector  of  St.  Mary  Woolnoth.  'He  published 
many  theological  works,  1  lesides  a  Metrical  Psalter, 
1857,  and  a  hundred  and  ninety  original  Psalms 
and  Hymns  for  the  Church,  1875.  He  has  made 
the  best  version  of  Dies  Ira;  now  generally  used. 

JOHNS,  John,  D.D.,  b.  in  New  Castle,  Del., 
July  10,1796;  d.  April  5,  1S76,  at  the  Protes- 
tant-Episcopal Theological  Seminary  of  Virginia. 
Lishop  Johns  entered  Princeton  College  in  1.812, 
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and  graduated  with  the  first  honors  in  1815.  In 
1S16  he  entered  the  theological  seminary  of  Prince- 
ton. In  both  the  college  and  seminary  he  was  the 
classmate  ol'  Iter.,  Dr.  diaries  limine.  Their 
friendship  was  lasting,  and,  like  that  of  David 
and  Jonathan,  was  "  wonderful."  ( )u  hearing  of 
Bishop  Johns's  death,  Dr.  Hodge  said,  "  I  have  no 
sueh  friend  on  earth." 

lie  was  ordained  by  Bishop  White  in  1819. 
His  first  charge  was  in  Frederick,  Md.  ;  from 
thence,  in  1Sl>!>,  he  became  rector  of  Christ  (  hurch 
in  Baltimore,  where  he  remained  till  he  was  elected 
assistant  bishop  of  the  diocese  of  Virginia.  He 
was  consecrated  in  1  s  1 J ,  and  on  the  death  of 
Bishop  Meade,  in  1802,  became  bishop. 

Bishop  Johns  was  no  ordinary  man.  lie  was 
by  his  natural  gifts  •' fashioned  to  much  honor." 
I  lis  classmate,  Dr.  Hodge,  said  of  him,  "  He  was 
always  first,  —  first  everywhere,  and  first  in  every- 
thing." He  had  a  well  modulated  voice,  an  ear- 
nest and  impassioned  delivery,  a  tenacious  memo- 
ry, and  extraordinary  fluency  of  language,  which 
made  him  very  popular  as  a  preacher.  As  bishop, 
in  the  administration  of  his  diocese  and  of  the 
affairs  of  the  church  generally,  he  manifested 
wisdom,  prudence,  and  gentleness.  He  was  also 
a  professor  of  homiletics  and  pastoral  theology  in 
the  Protestant-Episcopal  Theological  Seminary  of 
Virginia.  As  a  man  he  was  greatly  beloved  for 
the  indescribable  charm  of  his  manner  and  the 
warmth  of  his  friendship.  His  last  hours  were 
cheered  by  the  full  assurance  of  faith  in  that 
gospel  he  had  always  preached.  The  sting  of 
death  was  taken  away,  and  the  grave  robbed  of 
its  victory.  JOSEPH  PACKARD. 

JOYCE,  James,  b.  at  Frome,  Somersetshire, 
Nov.  2, 1781 ;  d.  at  Dorking,  Oct.  9, 1850 ;  was  vicar 
of  Dorking,  and  wrote  A  Treatise  on  Love  to  God, 
1822,  The  Lay  of  Truth,  1825,  and  some  hymns,  one 
of  which,  on  the  Jews,  is  much  used. 

KENT,  John,  b.  at  Bideford,  Devonshire,  Decem- 
ber, 1700  ;  d.  at  Plymouth,  Nov.  15,  1843  ;  was  a 
shipwright  in  Plymouth  dockyard,  and  a  warm 
believer  in  the  tenets  of  extreme  Calvinism.  His 
Original  tJospel  Hymns,  1803,  were  enlarged  to 
two  hundred  and  fifty-nine  in  1833,  and  reached 
a  tenth  edition,  1801  :  they  are  remarkable  for 
'■  height  of  doctrine."  Christians  of  ordinary  alti- 
tude have  found  but  one  or  two  of  them  adapted 
to  general  use. 

KEY,  Francis  Scott,  b.  in  Frederick  County, 
Md.,  Aug.  1,  1779  ;  d.  in  Baltimore,  Jan.  11,  1843  ; 
is  remembered  as  the  author  of  The  Star-spangled 
Banner,  1814.  He  was  educated  at  St.  John's  Col- 
lege, Annapolis  ;  began  to  practise  law  at  Freder- 
ick, Md.  ;  removed  to  Washington,  and  became 
United-States  district  attorney.  His  Poems,  1857, 
include  three  hymns  of  some  value. 

KRAUTH,  Charles  Porterfield,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
b.  in  Martinsburgh,  Va.,  March  17,  1823;  d.  in 
Philadelphia,  Jan.  2,  1883.  He  was  the  oldest 
son  of  Charles  Philip  Krauth,  D.D. ;  was  educated 
at  Pennsylvania  College,  Gettysburg,  Penn.  (of 
which  his  father  was  president),  graduating  in 
1839,  and  at  the  Lutheran  Theological  Seminary 
at  the  same  place ;  was  pastor  at  Baltimore,  Md. 
(1841-47),  Shepherdstown.Va.  (1847-48),  Winches- 
ter, Va.  (1848-55),  Pittsburgh  (1855-59),  and  of 
several  churches  in  Philadelphia  after  1859 ;  editor 
of  Lutheran  and  Missionary,  1861-07;  professor  of 


systematic  theology  in   the   Lutheran   seminary 
at  Philadelphia  from  its  foundation  in  1804  until 
his  death;  professor  of  mental  and  modern  science, 
University   of    Pennsylvania,    from    1SG8;    vice- 
provost,  of  same  institution  from  1873.     He  was 
a  member  of  the  American  Oriental  Society,  of 
the  American  Philosophical  Society,  and  of  the 
Old-Testament  Company  of  the  American  Bible 
Revision  Committee,     lie  was  by  universal  ac- 
knowledgment the  most  accomplished  scholar  and 
theologian  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  the  United 
States.      Furnished  with  a  well-selected  library 
of  fourteen  thousand  volumes,  which,  in  some  of 
the  departments  represented,  was  almost  exhaus- 
tive with  respect  to  primary  sources  of  informa- 
tion, a  most  exact  and  conscientious  student  of 
a  wide  range  of  learning,  especially  fond  of  the 
most   minute   and   thorough   investigations  that 
penetrated  all  the  ramifications  and  development 
of  a  subject  concerning  which  he  was  searching, 
endowed  with  rare  powers  as  a  thinker,  writer, 
and   debater,  and  with    social   gifts  that  always 
made  him  the  centre  and  admiration  of  every 
circle  in  which  he  moved,  he  has  left  a  perma- 
nent impress  on  the  life  and  heart  of  the  entire 
church.      His  associates  in  the   Bible   Revision 
Committee  record  their  estimate  in  the  words, 
"  America  has  produced  few  men  who  united  in 
their  own   persons  so  many  of   the   excellences 
which  distinguish  the  scholar,  the  theologian,  the 
exegete,  the  debater,  and  leader  of  his  brethren, 
as  did  our  accomplished  associate.    Ills  learning 
did  not  smother  his  genius,  nor  did  his  philo- 
sophical  attainments    impair   the    simplicity   of 
his  faith."     His  greatest  work,  The  Conservative 
Reformation  and  its  Theology  (Philadelphia,  1872), 
is  both  historical  and  doctrinal.     He  translated 
Tholuck's  '  'ommentary  on  John  (1859)  and  Ulrici's 
Review  of  Strauss  (1871),  and  edited  Berkeley's 
Prinrijiles  of  Human  Knowledge  (1874)  and  Flem- 
ing's Vocabulary  of  Phi/oso/ihy  (1800),  to  the  last 
edition  of  which  (1877)  he  added  a  Vocabulary 
of  the  Philosophical  Science's  of  almost  equal  size 
with  the  main  work.     He  was  an  associate  editor 
of  Johnson's  Cyclopedia.     His  review  articles  are 
numerous.     In  the  controversy  in  the  Lutheran 
Church  which   resulted   in  a  division   in   1866, 
Dr.  Krauth  was  the  leader  of  the  wing,  which, 
after  the  separation  in  the  General  Synod,  estab- 
lished the  General  Council  upon  the  confessional 
basis  he  has  defended  in  The  Conservative  Refor- 
mation, viz.,  that  of  a  strict  adherence  to  the  sym- 
bolical books.    The  revised  doctrinal  basis  of  the 
General  Synod  (1808)  is  a  modification  of  a  form 
of  subscription  to  the  Augsburg  Confession  he 
had   prepared  for  the  Pittsburgh  synod  (1868). 
Of  the  General  Council  he  was  president  for  ten 
years,  composed  its  Fundamental  Principles  of 
Faith  and  Church  Polity,  co-operated  largely  in 
the  determination  of  its  liturgical  forms,  moulded 
to  a  great  extent  all  its  legislation  involving  doc- 
trinal questions,  while,  in  the  defence  of  doctrinal 
theses  he  at  various  times  presented,  all  his  ex- 
alted  gifts   shone  with   their  fullest  brilliancy. 
Failing  health  prevented  the  completion  ol  a,  hie 
of  Luther  for  the  fourth  Luther  centenary,  for 
which  he  had  made  extensive  preparations,  in- 
cluding a  visit  to  the  homes  of  Luther  in  lbh<>. 
A  memoir  is  in  preparation  by  his  son-m-law  and 
colleague,  Dr.  A.  Spaeth.     See  also  biographical 
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sketch  1  >y  Dr.  B.  M.  Schmucker,  in  Lvtlieran 
Church  llecitw  for  July,  18813  (separately  printed), 
where  Dr.  Krauth's  bibliography  rills  five  pages 
of  fine  type.  H.  E.  JACOBS. 

LELAND,  John,  b.  at  Grafton,  Mass.,  May  14, 
1754;  d.  at  North  Adams,  Jan.  14,  1S41 ;  was  an 
eminent  and  active  Baptist  minister  and  politician 
in  Virginia,  1775-110,  and  thenceforth  at  Conway, 
Cheshire,  and  New  Ashford,  Mass.,  excepting  the 
years  1804-06  in  New- York  State.  His  influence 
contributed  largely  to  the  election  of  Madison 
instead  of  Patrick  Henry  to  the  Virginia  Con- 
vention, and  the  consequent  ratification  of  the 
United-States  Constitution.  Leland  was  a  man 
of  some  talent  and  immense  energy,  and  a  local 
celebrity  and  power  through  life.  He  preached 
near  eight  thousand  sermons,  baptized  1,278  per- 
sons, and  published  some  thirty  pamphlets.  He 
wrote  some  hymns,  one  or  two  of  which  are  still 
used.  His  autobiography,  sermons,  etc.,  appeared 
1845. 

LENOX,  James,  b.  in  New- York  City,  August, 
1800 ;  d.  there  Feb.  17,  1880.  He  inherited  and 
possessed  all  his  life  great  wealth,  but  lived  in 
noble  simplicity.  He  was  educated  at  Princeton 
College,  and  studied  law,  but  never  practised  it. 
His  means  enabled  him  to  gratify  his  taste  for  art 
and  rare  books,  lie  accumulated  a  most  valuable 
library  of  some  twenty-five  thousand  volumes,  and 
a  gallery  of  choice  paintings.  These  he  removed 
to  the  Lenox  Library,  on  Fifth  Avenue,  opposite 
Central  Park,  New  York,  which  he  founded  in 
1870,  and  built  at  an  expense  of  nearly  half  a 
million  of  dollars.  The  library  is  particularly 
rich  in  Bibles  (including  a  Mazarin  Bible,  the 
Complutensian  Polyglot,  and  one  of  the  two  ex- 
tant copies  of  Tyndale's  Pentateuch),  in  Shak- 
speare,  Dante,  Milton,  and  Buuyan  literature,  and 
in  American  history.  He  founded  the  New-York 
Presbyterian  Hospital  in  1872,  and  in  1873  gave 
the  site  of  the  Presbyterian  Home  for  Aged 
"Women.  He  contributed  liberally  to  literary  and 
theological  institutions,  especially  to  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary,  and  perhaps,  in  the  aggre- 
gate, still  more  largely  in  ways  unknown  to  "the 
public.  He  was  president  of  the  American  Bible 
Society  from  1801  to  1871,  and  a  lifelong  member 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  lie  had  such  an 
aversion  to  even  posthumous  fame  that  he  en- 
joined it  upon  his  family  to  furnish  no  details 
for  any  sketch  of  his  life. 

LE  QUIEN,  Michael,  b.  at  Bnulogne-sur-Mer, 
Oct.  6,  10G1 ;  d.  in  Paris,  .March  12,  17:>J.  He 
became  a  Dominican  in  his  twentieth  year,  stud- 
ied particularly  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  Arabic,  and 
on  account  of  iiis  learning  and  services  was  made 
librarian  of  the  convent  of  St.  Honore,  Paris. 
He  was  a  modest,  pious,  and  zealous  man,  and 
constantly  corresponded  with  the  most  learned 
men  of  his  time.  The  most  important  of  his 
writings  are  Sancti  Joannis  Damasceni  opera  omnia, 
1712,  Paris,  2  vols.;  Slephani  tie  A  Itanium  I'onti- 
censis  contra  schisma  Groerorum  Panoji/ia  adrersus 
Xjciarii patriarch.  litems,  1718;  Oriens  C/iristiamis, 
1740,  '■'}  vols. 

LLOYD,  William  Freeman,  b.  at  Uley,  Glouces- 
tershire, Dec.  22,  17!)1 ;  d.  at  Stanley  Hall,  in  the 
same  county,  April  22,  185o ;  lived  mainly  in 
London,  and  long  served  as  a  secretary  of  the 
Sunday-school  Union  and  of  the  Religious 'Tract 


Society,  editing  their  publications.  He  wrote  a 
few  good  hymns. 

LOWRIE,  Hon.  Walter,  b.  near  Edinburgh, 
Scotland,  Dec.  10,  1784 ;  d.  in  New- York  City, 
Dec.  14,  1808.  He  was  brought  to  America  at 
eight  years  of  age  ;  wrought  on  the  farm  in  Butler 
County,  Perm.,  until  after  conversion  at  eighteen; 
sought  the  ministry,  and  studied  with  marked  zeal 
and  swift  progress,  but  providentially  hindered 
from  finishing  his  studies,  went  into  politics,  and 
in  1S11  he  was  chosen  to  the  Senate  of  Pennsyl- 
vania; after  seven  years'  service,  elected  to  the 
LTnited-States  Senate,  and,  after  six  years  in  that 
office,  made  secretary  of  the  Senate.  This  hon- 
orable life-station  he  surrendered  in  1836  for  a 
call  to  the  secretaryship  of  the  infant  missionary 
society  of  the  synod  of  Pittsburgh,  which  became, 
the  year  following,  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

The  place  for  the  man  was  the  result  of  Chris- 
tian faith  and  moral  heroism ;  the  man  for  the 
place,  the  result  of  a  long  chain  of  preparatory 
providences.  His  public  life  had  proven  his  abili- 
ty, integrity,  sagacity,  practical  judgment,  sys- 
tematic study,  and  thorough  mastery  of  every 
question  considered,  and  had  demonstrated  per- 
manency and  depth  of  his  Christian  convictions 
and  character  under  the  most  trying  circumstances. 
The  man  who  had  elicited  the  respect  of  Webster 
and  Clay  as  "  authority  upon  all  points  of  politi- 
cal history  and  constitutional  law,"  and  had  op- 
posed slavery,  studied  and  befriended  the  Indians, 
founded  the  congressional  prayer-meeting  and 
temperance  society,  was  just  the  man  in  mental 
power  and  furniture,  and  he  who  gave  three  sons 
to  foreign  missions,  and  robbed  himself  of  sleep 
to  study  Chinese,  was  just  the  man  in  heart,  to 
undertake  the  new  and  difficult  cause,  to  allay  the 
irritations  of  the  times  while  developing  the  true 
principles,  to  awaken  the  churches,  to  enlist  the 
public  authorities,  to  grasp  comprehensively  the 
world  to  be  evangelized,  and  rapidly  to  develop 
the  latent  energies,  and  shape  the  hitherto  un- 
known instrumentalities. 

That  he  did  all  this  is  simple  matter  of  precious 
history.  "Walter  Lowrie  lives  everywhere  in  mis- 
sionary zeal  and  efficiency.  In  the  work  he  con- 
stantly manifested  executive  energy,  unflagging 
industry,  self-sacrificing  readiness  to  endure  the 
exposure  of  distant  journeys,  and  the  utmost  pa- 
tience with  minutest  detail.  His  religion  of  prin- 
ciple, joined  with  his  calm  and  judicial  mind,  and 
enkindled  by  his  ardent  love  for  souls  and  their 
Saviour,  and  supported  by  unquestioning  and  in- 
vincible faith  in  the  promises  of  God,  made  him 
for  thirty  years  the  efficient  head  of  the  mission- 
work.  SSYLVESTEU  F.  SCOVKL. 

LYNCH,  Thomas  Toke,  was  b.  at  Dunmow, 
Essex,  July  5,  1818,  and  brought  up  in  Islington, 
London.  He  was  successively  pastor  at  Highgate, 
1847;  Mortimer  Street,  London,  1849;  Fitzroy 
Chapel,  1852;  and  Mornington  Church,  Ilamp- 
stead  Road,  1802.  Always  in  feeble  health,  and 
in  later  years  able  to  preach  on  Sunday  mornings 
only,  he  died  May  9,  1871. 

He  w-as  a  brilliant  man,  with  a  vivid  and  subtle 
imagination,  and  a  temperament  essentially  poet- 
ical. He  wrote  Memorials  of  Theojihilus  Trinal 
(which  is  largely  autobiographic),  1850;  Essays 
on  Some  of  the  Forms  of  Literature,  1853  ;   Lectures 
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in  Aid  of  St  Iflniproremcnt,  1S51;  Among  Traus- 
firessors,  ISliO;  .1  Group  of  Six  Sermons,  1S09  ; 
The  Moi  niui/ton  Lecture,  INTO  ;  and  Si  nitons  /or  ml/ 
Curates,  ls71,  reprinted  as  Tin  Monti  of  Acci- 
dents, etc.  Some  of  these  were  mil.  so  much 
written  1 1 v  him,  as  reported  from  his  delivery. 

In  1S55  he  published  The  Tuculet,  a  Contrilm- 
tion  to  Sacred  Sun,/.  This  was  attacked  with 
great  virulence  he  .lames  Grant  in  the  Mornim/ 
Advertiser,  and  Dr.  John  Campbell  in  The  liritish 
Banner.  Newman  Hall,  Thomas  Binney,  and 
other  leading  Independents  stood  by  .Mr.  Lynch; 
and  thus  arose  the  once  famous  "Rivulet  Contro- 
versy," which  filled  some  thousand  pages,  chielly 
of  closely  printed  octavo.  The  most  memorable. 
part  iu  it  was  borne  by  Lynch  himself,  as  '■  Silent 
Long,"  in  cm)iii/s  Controversial  and  The  Elides  of 
Quotation,  and  under  his  own  name  in  the  Chris- 
tian Sjuctator  for  November,  1S50.  In  his  puny 
frame  dwelt  an  indomitable  spirit,  with  the  in- 
dignation as  of  a  Hebrew  prophet  for  meannesses, 
shams,  compromises.  The  lliculet  won  him  many 
friends,  and  the  assaults  upon  it  many  enemies. 
The  book  itself  is  full  of  fresh  thought,  delicate 
poetry,  uncommonplaee  experience,  and  quiet  de- 
votion :  it  reached  a  third  edition,  much  enlarged, 
in  lNis.  Selections  from  it  are  found  in  many 
recent  hymnals,  both  English  and  American  ;  the 
most  familiar  of  them  beginning,  "Gracious 
Spirit,  dwell  with  me."  See  Lt.nxh's  Memoirs, 
edited  he  William  White,  London,  ls71. 

MACURDY,  Elisha,  b.  Oct.  15,  170:1,  in  Car- 
lisle. Penn.  ;  d.  at  Pittsburgh,  Penn.,  July,  1S45. 
Education  interrupted  by  the  Revolution  and 
family  embarrassment.  Character  early  devel- 
oped/ Total  abstainer  from  boyhood.  Advised 
by  presbytery,  because  of  zeal  and  success,  to 
prepare  for  the  ministry.  Cannonsburgh  Acade- 
my entered  at  twenty-nine  years  of  age;  theology 
from  McMillan;  finished  i'n  179.9.  Anient  piety 
farther  developed  through  Philip  Jackson,  the 
"praying  elder."  Licensed  in  1799.  Missionary 
tour  to  Erie  and  thereabouts;  second  one.  Decid- 
ed with  difficulty  to  settle  at  Cross  Poads,  Penn., 
in  connection  with  Three  Springs;  installed  in 
lfeijo.  Preaching  expository,  condensed,  pithy; 
work  largely  blessed,  Refused  to  ask  a  blessing 
on  whiskey  at  a  funeral,  and  persuaded  presbytery 
to  exclude  it  from  its  meetings.  Missionary  tour 
in  1*1)2. 

Most  eminent  as  factor  in  revivals  of  1*02. 
Much  in  prayer.  Originated  the  sunset,  fifteen- 
minute  concert  of  prayer  for  revival.  On  fourth 
sabbath  of  September,  1802,  after  sermon  on 
"Choose  ye  this  day,"  etc.,  whole  night  spent  by 
people  in  prayer;  interest  deepened  ;  bodily  pros- 
trations were  experienced.  Other  neighborhoods 
stirred.  People  continued  together,  despite  rain 
and  snow.  Enlarged  communion  seasons.^  Ten 
thousand  present  at  Upper  buffalo,  11  ih  Novem- 
ber. There  Macurdy  preached,  as  if  by  inspira- 
tion, from  Ps.  ii.,  the  famous  "war  sermon." 
Scene  at  close,  says  an  eye-witness,  "  like  the 
close  of  a  battle  in  which  every  tenth  man  had 
fallen,  fatally  wounded."  Revival  continued  from 
two  to  four  years;  saved  the  district  from  infi- 
delity and  immorality,  and  exerted  powerful  in- 
fluence on  the  West.  Maeurdy's  Indian  work  as 
remarkable  for  sagacity,  bravery,  perseverance, 
and   self-sacrifice.      Eight    missionary    journeys 


to  Wyandottes,  Maumees,  etc.,  travelling  forty- 
live  hundred  miles,  all  on  horseback.  Pastorate 
resigned,  Is;;.",,  for  infirmity.  Labored  unremit- 
tingly in  Allegheny  City  as  long  as  strength 
endured.  Sylvester  f.  scovel. 

MADAN,  Martin,  b,  172(1;  d.  1790;  was  a  cousin 
of  Covvpcr,  and  the  founder  and  first  chaplain  of 
hock  Hospital,  in  London.  There  he  was  long 
useful,  hut  lost  repute  through  his  Tlich/phtltora, 
which  favored  polygamy.  His  Collection  of  1'salms 
ami  I/i/iims,  1700,  was  one  of  the  most  important 
and  iiilluenfial  of  early  hymnals.  He  wrote  no 
originals,  but  altered  and  enlarged  some  verses  of 
others,  and  with  unusual  judgment  and  taste,  so 
that  several  favorite  hunns  as  now  used  are  his 
in  part. 

McMILLAN,  John,  D.D.,  Presbyterian;  b.  Nov. 
11,1702,  of  Scotch-Irish  parents,  at  Fagg's  Manor, 
Penn. ;  d.  at  Cannonsburgh,  Penn.,  Nov.  Hi,  lS'-i'-i. 
His  sisters  labored  in  the  field  to  aid  in  educat- 
ing him,  first  at  academy,  and  then  at  Princeton 
College,  from  1770.  Awakened  in  the  academy 
when  less  than  seventeen  years  old,  he  passed 
through  characteristically  strong  religious  strug- 
gles, but  finally  yielded  his  will  to  God's  call  to 
the  ministry.  His  theological  studies  were  with 
Dr.  Robert  Smith  of  Peipiea.  He  was  ordained 
at  Chambersburg,  Penn.,  June,  1776,  as  pastor 
of  Chartiers  and  Pigeon  Creek  in  Washington 
County.  Revolution  intervening,  he  visited  the 
congregations  frequently,  but  removed  with  his 
family  only  in  November,  177S.  Once  settled 
among  a  people  grappling  with  the  forests,  and 
surrounded  by  savages  housed  in  log  huts,  clothed 
in  linsey-woolsey,  ted  from  the  products  of  their 
own  labor,  but  true  to  God  and  their  standards, 
he  shared  their  lot,  organized  their  churches,  re- 
buked rising  immorality,  kept  the  generations 
true  to  the  faith,  provided  for  a  needed  ministry, 
visited,  catechised,  preached  and  lived  the  truth 
through  the  nearly  sixty  years'  most  fruitful  min- 
istry, whose  fruits  remain.  He  was  prominent 
in  the  revivals  of  17*1,  when  the  people  spent 
whole  nights  in  prayer,  of  1795,  of  1799,  of  1*02, 
and  of  1*213.  As  ecclesiastic,  he  was  the  nucleus 
of  presbyteries,  the  stern  advocate  of  sound  disci- 
pline, the  relentless  opponent  of  laxity  in  doc- 
trine ;  as  citizen,  he  was  the  defence  of  law  and 
order  during  the  whiskey  insurrection  (1791 ) ;  as 
educator,  he  was  the  father  of  the  "Log-cabin 
College,"  the  "founder  of  Jefferson,"  and  the 
teacher  in  theology  of  more  than  a  hundred  min- 
isters, who  were  well  taught  despite  defective 
apparatus.     He  resigned  his  pastoral  charge  in 

l,s:j().  SYLVESTER  F.  SCOYEL. 

MEDLEY,  Samuel,  b.  at  Cliesliunt,  Herts,  June 
2:3,  17oW;  d.  at  Liverpool,  July  17,  1799;  was  ap- 
prenticed to  an  oilman  in  London,  1752;  entered 
the  navy  as  a  midshipman,  1755;  was  wounded, 
1759.  and  soon  after  "  converted  ; "  opened  a  school 
in  London,  1700  or  1701  ;  became  baptist  pastor 
at  Watford,  Herts,  1707,  and  at  Liverpool,  1772, 
where  his  ministry  was  earnest  and  efficient.  His 
I-li/mns  appeared  011  leaflets  or  broadsides:  seventy- 
seven  of  them  were  gathered  in  a  volume,  17*9, 
and  two  hundred  aud  thirty-two  in  1*00.  They 
show  some  talent,  but  no  taste;  yet  several  of  them 
have  been  very  popular.  He  was  fond  of  build- 
in"-  a  hymn  on  some  text  or  catchword,  repeated 
as°ofteii  as  possible  and   usually  at  the  end  of 
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every  stanza :  the  result  is  sometimes  successful, 
but  oftener  weak  and  offensive. 

MERRICK,  James,  b.  at  Reading,  Jan.  8,  1720  ; 
d.  there  Jan.  5,  1709 ;  was  educated  at  Trinity 
College,  Oxford,  and  became  a  fellow  of  it;  took 
orders,  but  no  parochial  charge.  Bishop  Lowth 
called  him  one  of  the  best  of  men  and  most  emi- 
nent of  scholars.  He  published  Annotations  on  the 
Psalms,  1707,  and  on  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  1764- 
07 ;  a  translation  of  Trypbiodorus'  Destruction  of 
Troy,  1742  ;  l'oans  on  Sacred  Subjects,  1763 ;  and 
The  I'sidms  Translated,  or  Paraphrased  in  English 
Verse,  quarto,  1705,  divided  into  stanzas,  etc.,  by 
\V.  D.  Tattersall,  17S9.  The  weakness  of  this 
important  version  is  its  excessive  verbosity  :  had 
the  author  known  how  to  condense,  he  might  have 
done  excellent  work.  Yet  some  have  greatly  val- 
ued and  largely  used  his  renderings.  Of  his  few 
other  lyrics,  those  on  The  Providence  of  God  and 
The  Ignorance  of  Man  possess  great  beauty  and 
interest ;  and  the  last  half  of  the  latter  makes  a 
popular  and  admirable  hymn. 

MILLS,  Henry,  D.D.,  b.  at  Morristown,  N.Y., 
March  12,  17a(i ;  d.  at  Auburn,  June  10,  1867  ; 
graduated  at  Princeton,  1S02;  taught  for  some 
years;  received  Presbyterian  ordination,  1810  ;  pro- 
fessor of  biblical  criticism  at  Auburn,  1821-54. 
He  published  Hone  Germanicce,  a  Version  of  Ger- 
man Hymns,  18-15,  enlarged  edition,  1850. 

MOFFAT,  Robert,  D.D.,  African  missionary;  b. 
at  Ormiston,  Haddingtonshire,  Scotland,  Dec.  21, 
1795;  d.  at  Leigh,  near  Tuubridge  Wells,  Eng., 
Aug.  9,  1883.  He  was  of  humble  parentage.  Be- 
came a  gardener,  but  in  1811  offered  himself  to 
the  London  Missionary  Society,  and  by  it  was  sent 
to  South  Africa,  Oct.  31,  1816.  He  at  first  lived 
in  Namaqua  Land,  with  Africaner,  a  dreaded 
chief  whom  he  converted ;  but  after  his  marriage 
at  Cape  Town,  in  1819,  with  Miss  Mary  Smith 
(b.  at  New  Windsor,  near  Manchester,  Eng.,  May 
24,  1795;  d.  in  England,  Jan.  10,  1871),  he  settled 
at  Kuruman,  among  the  Bechuana  tribes,  trans- 
lated the  Bible  into  Bechuana,  and  carried  it 
through  the  press  after  his  return  to  England  in 
1870.  In  all  his  labors  and  dangers  he  had  a  most 
efficient  helper,  counsellor,  and  friend  in  his  re- 
markable wife.  As  the  result  of  his  vigorous, 
large-minded,  and  spiritual  labors,  civilization  and 
Christianity  have  been  spread  through  his  field 
of  operations,  —  Kuruman  to  the  Zambesi.  In 
1812,  while  on  a  visit  home,  he  published  Mission- 
ary Labors  and  Scenes  in  South  Africa.  On  his 
final  return,  in  1870,  he  was  enthusiastically  wel- 
comed, and  in  1873  given  a  testimonial  of  six 
thousand  pounds.  David  Livingstone  was  his 
son-in-law. 

See  Scenes  and  Sen-ices  in  South  A  frica,  the  Stun/ 
of  Moffat's  Missionary  Labors,  Lond.,  1876;  Mrs. 
E.  R.  Pitmax:  Heroines  of  the  Mission-Field, 
Lond.,  1880,  X.Y.,  [1881];  William  Walters: 
Life  and  Labors  of  Robert  Moffat,  N.  Y.,  1SS2 

MONCREIFF,  Sir  Henry  Wellwood,  Bart.,  D.D., 
■  a  distinguished  and  much  valued  minister  of  the 
Free  Church  of  Scotland;  was  b.  at  Edinburgh 
in  1S09,  and  d.  there  Nov.  1,  1883.  He  was  the 
eldest  son  of  Sir  James  Wellwood  Moncreiff, 
Bart.,  known  as  Lord  Moncreiff,  a  judge  in  the 
supreme  court  of  Scotland.  He  was  the  head  of 
a  family  that  for  many  generations  had  been  noted 
for  their  attachment  to  the  Presbyterian  Church 


of  Scotland,  and  had  given  to  that  church  in  al- 
most unbroken  succession  a  line  of  most  estima- 
ble ministers.  The  baronetcy  in  the  family  is 
one  of  the  oldest  in  Scotland,  having  been  created 
in  1626.  The  grandfather  of  Sir  Henry  was  long- 
known  and  widely  esteemed  as  minister  of  St. 
Cuthbert's,  Edinburgh,  and  a  leader  of  the  evan- 
gelical party  in  the  church. 

After  receiving  education  at  the  high  school 
and  university  of  Edinburgh,  young  Moncreiff 
entered  the  university  of  Oxford,  where  he  was  a 
fellow-student  of  Mr.  Gladstone  and  other  emi- 
nent men.  Influence  was  brought  to  bear  on  him 
to  join  the  Church  of  England ;  and,  as  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  was  the  husband  of  his 
aunt,  his  prospects  there  were  excellent.  But  he 
preferred  to  labor  in  the  church  of  his  fathers ; 
and,  returning  to  Edinburgh  to  study  at  the  Di- 
vinity Hall,  he  was  ordained  to  the  ministry  in 
the  country  parish  of  Baldemoch  in  1836,  whence 
he  was  translated  to  East  Kilbride,  near  Glasgow, 
in  1837.  At  the  disruption  in  1843  he  joined  the 
Free  Church,  and  in  1852  was  translated  to  Free 
St.  Cuthbert's,  Edinburgh,  in  which  charge  he 
remained  till  his  death.  Sir  Henry  was  one  of 
the  principal  clerks  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Free  Church  ;  and  he  likewise  held  the  situation 
of  secretary  to  the  Queen's  printers  in  Scotland, 
in  which  capacity  it  was  his  duty  to  see  to  the 
correctness  of  the  various  editions  printed  of  the 
Bible.  In  1869  he  was  moderator  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Free  Church.  He  was  the  first 
lecturer  under  the  foundation  of  the  Chalmers 
Lectureship,  and  had  but  recently  delivered  and 
published  his  course  of  lectures  on  the  Principles 
of  the  Free  Church. 

Sir  Henry  had  quite  a,  genius  for  ecclesiastical 
law  and  ecclesiastical  procedure  and  forms.  His 
services  as  clerk  of  the  Free- Church  Assembly 
were  of  great  value,  not  only  in  promoting  the 
orderly  course  of  business,  but  likewise  in  guiding 
deliberations,  and  elucidating  the  principles  that 
were  applicable  to  difficult  questions.  The  whole 
question  of  the  relation  of  Church  and  State  in 
Scotland,  especially  as  it  came  to  a  crisis  in  1843, 
was  the  subject  of  his  very  profound  and  careful 
study.  He  published  several  treatises  on  the  sub- 
ject, including  .1  Letter  to  Lord  Melbourne,  in  1840 ; 
The  Practice  of  the  Free  Church  in  her  Several 
Courts,  1871 ;  A  Letter  to  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  in 
1875  ;  Vindication  of  the  Claim  of  Right  of  the  Free 
Church,  1877;  and,  most  elaborate  of  all,  his 
Chalmers  Lectures,  just  referred  to.  The  Practice 
of  the  Free  Church  is  the  book  by  which  he  will 
probably  be  most  remembered.  He  deemed  it 
quite  competent,  in  harmony  with  Free-Church 
principles,  to  negotiate  for  union  with  the  United 
Presbyterians ;  although,  v<  hen  the  question  of 
disestablishment  came  up,  he  thought  that  step 
inconsistent  with  these  principles.  He  equally 
disapproved  of  the  existing  Established  Church, 
and  of  the  attempt  to  pull  it  down  without  rear- 
ing a  purer  establishment  in  its  room. 

Sir  Henry  Moncreiff  was  an  assiduous  and  faith- 
ful minister.  His  discourses  were  earnest,  evan- 
gelical, substantial,  and  often  powerful,  though 
he  was  not  a  very  popular  preacher.  He  was 
regular  and  unwearied  in  visiting  the  members  of 
his  congregation,  and  in  all  the  other  parts  of  pas- 
toral duty.     Personally  he  was  kind,  affable,  and 
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unobtrusive,  ready  to  do  any  service  to  the  poorest 
of  his  brethren,  quite  cordially  accepting  the  hum- 
ble place  of  a  minister  of  a  nonconformist  church, 
and  content  to  see  the  favors  of  the  state  bestowed 
upon  others.  His  personal  earnestness  as  a  Chris- 
tian, his  sympathy  with  evangelistic  work,  his 
desire  for  the  spiritual  good  of  his  people  and  for 
the  presence  of  God's  spirit  in  the  church  at  large, 
were  very  sincere.  Few  men  have  enjoyed  a  more 
general  esteem  for  integrity  and  purity  of  charac- 
ter, for  the  true  bearing  of  a  Christian  minister 
and  a  Christian  gentleman,  throughout  his  whole 
life-  w.  u.  BLAIKIE. 

MONSELL,  John  Samuel  Bewley,  LL.D.,  b.  at 
St.  Colnmb's,  Londonderry,  March  2,  1811;  d. 
at  Guildford.  April  9,  1875;  was  educated  at 
Trinity  College.  Dublin;  B.A.,  1832;  became 
examining  chaplain  to  Bishop  Maut,  rector  of 
Ramoan,  and  chancellor  of  the  diocese  of  Con- 
nor; vicar  of  Egham,  Surrey,  185H,  and  rural 
dean;  rector  of  St.  Nicholas',  Guildford,  1870. 
Besides  Our  y\w  Vicar,  18(j7,  and  other  prose- 
works,  he  published  Hymns  and  Poems,  1837 ; 
Parish  Musings,  1*50;  Hymns  of  Lore  and  Praise 
for  the  Church's  Year,  1803;  Spiritual  Songs ;  The 
Parish  Hymnal,  1873;  Simon  the  Cyrenian,  etc., 
1873,  and  several  pamphlets,  etc.  His  devotional 
verses  combine  warmth  with  refinement,  and  are 
greatly  valued  by  many  of  schools  widely  differ- 
ent from  his  own. 

MOORE,  Thomas,  b.  in  Dublin,  May  28,  1770; 
d.  at  Sloperton,  Wilts,  Feb.  25,  18.32;  enters  into 
religious  literature  by  his  Sacred  Songs,  1816. 
These  have  their  full  share  of  the  spirited  ele- 
gance which  usually  marks  his  lyrics,  and  some 
of  them  touch  deep  subjects  with  apparent  feeling  ; 
so  that  a  few  are  much  valued  and  sometimes 
sung  by  Christians  of  almost  every  denomination. 

MORGAN,  Edwin  Denison,  b.  in  Washington, 
Berkshire  County,  Mass.,  Feb.  8, 1811 ;  d.  in  New- 
York  City,  Feb.  11,  1883.  He  was  of  genuine 
New-England  descent  in  the  eighth  generation 
of  a  Connecticut  family.  His  early  years  were 
spent  in  Hartford,  where  he  began  his  business- 
life.  In  1836  he  removed  to  New- York  City,  and 
entered  upon  a  commercial  career,  which  was 
from  the  first  one  of  marked  and  growing  success, 
and  gave  him  a  high  place  among  the  merchant 
princes  of  the  metropolis.  His  political  career 
began  with  his  election,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one, 
to  the  city  council  of  Hartford.  In  1849  he  was 
made  one  of  the  assistant  aldermen  of  the  city 
of  New  York,  and  from  this  time  forward  was 
engaged  in  public  service  for  twenty  years,  hold- 
ing positions  of  highest  honor  and  responsibility. 
He  was  State  senator  from  the  Sixth  District  in 
1850  and  in  1852,  commissioner  of  emigration 
from  1855  to  1858,  governor  of  New  York  from 
1858  to  1862,  senator  of  the  United  States  for 
New  York  from  1862  to  1809.  Tie  was  nominated 
for  the  secretaryship  of  the  treasury  twice  by 
President  Lincoln,  and  in  1881  by  President 
Arthur,  but  declined  the  appointment.  His  ser- 
vices to  the  country  during  the  first  years  of  the 
civil  war  were  excelled  by  none;  they  are  still 
held  in  most  honorable  remembrance :  and  his 
name  is  marked  as  that  of  one  of  our  most  up- 
right, energetic,  and  capable  public  men. 

In  all  this  he  ever  declared  and  proved  his  per- 
sonal adherence  to  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ. 
58  —  III 


Christianity  was  the  foundation  of  his  character. 
In  18-17  he  became  a  member  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  to  which  he  remained  bound  by  a  love 
and  loyalty  which  deepened  with  every  year  of 
his  life.  Connected  during  his  later  years  with 
the  Brick  Church  of  New  York,  and  devoted  to 
its  interests,  he  brought  forth  abundant  fruits  of 
Christian  benevolence  in  large  gifts  and  earnest 
labors  for  many  good  causes.  His  benefactions 
to  Union  Theological  Seminary,  Williams  College, 
the  Woman's  Hospital,  the  Presbyterian  Boards 
of  Missions,  the  Presbyterian  Hospital,  and  other 
similar  objects,  were  most  generous.  He  fur- 
nished funds  for  a  fire-proof  building  of  the 
valuable  library  of  the  Union  Theological  Semi- 
nary in  New  York,  now  called  "the  Morgan 
Library."  He  was  a  director  in  many  of  the 
religious  and  charitable  societies ;  and  his  name 
abides  in  honor  in  the  church  as  one  who  feared 
God,  adorned  his  faith,  and  did  great  good  in  the 

World.  HENRY  J.  VAN"  DYKE,  JcN. 

PATTERSON,  Joseph,  b.  County  Down,  Ire- 
land, March,  1752 ;  d.  at  Pittsburgh,  Feb.  1,  1832. 
Accepted  Christ  beside  his  father's  plough,  and 
held  prayer-meetings  with  his  playmates  at  ten 
years  of  age.  Married  and  immigrated  in  1772. 
Present  at  first  public  reading  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  ;  in  the  army  until  1777.  Came 
to  Washington  County,  Penn.,  1779.  Shared 
perils  of  time  and  place  until  1785.  Prepared  for 
the  ministry,  at  much  sacrifice,  by  suggestion  of 
the  presbytery;  licensed,  August,  1788;  settled 
at  Raccoon  and  Montours  churches,  April,  1789. 
Preached  to  people  who  walked  ten  to  fifteen 
miles  to  worship  without  house  or  fire  even  in 
winter.  Made  missionary  journey  to  Maumee 
Indians  in  1802.  Resigned  pastorate  in  1810. 
Removed  to  Pittsburgh,  where  he  sought  the  river 
population,  distributed  Bibles  (6,863  copies  in  all), 
formed  the  Sabbath-school  Association  (in  1817), 
stimulated  the  piety  of  all  the  churches,  led  the 
"sunrise"  prayer-meetings,  conversed  with  in- 
quirers in  all  the  revivals,  helped  every  good 
work,  prayed  in  every  room  of  the  unfinished 
theological  seminary  for  its  future  tenant,  visited 
the  sick,  and  gave  tender  exhortations  at  the 
communion-table.  SYLVESTER  F.  SCOVEL. 

PRIMITIVE  BAPTISTS.  See  Anti-Mission 
Baptists  (Appendix). 

SCHWAB,  Gustav,  b.  at  Stuttgart,  June  19, 
1792;  d.  there  Nov.  4, 1850.  He  studied  theology 
and  philosophy  at  Tubingen  as  a  classmate  of 
Baur  ;  was  appointed  professor  of  ancient  litera- 
ture in  the  gymnasium  of  Stuttgart  in  1817,  pas- 
tor at  Gomaringen  in  1837,  and  at  the  St.  Leonard 
Church  in  Stuttgart  in  1812,  and  member  of  the 
highest  ecclesiastical  tribunal  of  Wiirttemberg. 
His  reputation  is  chiefly  literary.  He  belonged 
to  the.  Swabian  school  of  poets,  with  his  intimate 
friend  Ludwig  Uhland ;  and  his  poems  are  distin 
guished  by  purity  and  warmth  of  feeling,  and 
simplicity  and  naivete  of  form.  A  few  of  them  ^ 
are  religious,  and  one  (Lass  dich  nicht  den  Friih- 
ling  tauschen)  was  admitted  into  the  new  hymn- 
book  of  Wiirttemberg.  The  first  collected  edition 
of  his  Gedichte  appeared  in  1828-29  in  2  vols.  :  a 
second  revised  edition,  New  Auswahl  (1832),  has 
often  been  reprinted.  Of  his  prose- works,  mostly 
consisting  of  sketches  from  nature  and  history, 
the  most  remarkable  are  Schiller's  Leben  (1840), 
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Sac/en  des  classischen  Altherthums  (1840),  Deutsche 
Volksbiicher  (1843),  and  Wegweiser  (lurch  die  Lite- 
ratur  der  Deutschen  (1846).  He  wrote  with  his 
friend  Ullmann  against  the  pantheistic  worship 
of  genius,  and  some  witty  epigrams  against  the 
Leben  Jesu  of  Strauss  and  modern  infidelity,  one 
of  which  is  worthy  of  preservation  :  — 

"  Ich  bin  der  "Weg,  die  Wahrheit  und  das  Leben, 
Sprach  Der,  den  Gott  zum  Fiihrer  uns  gegeben; 
Doch  wie  spricht  der,  mit  deni  ihr  uns  bedroht? 
Ich  bin  der  Weg,  die  Wahrheit  und  der  Tod." 

STARK,  Johann  Friedrich,  b.  at  Hildesheim, 
Oct.  10,  1680;  d.  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  July 
17,  1756.  He  was  the  author  of  the  famous 
German  devotional  works,  Tdgliches  Handbuch  in 
guten  und  bosen  Tagen  (Frankfort,  1727  ;  52d  ed., 
1875 ;  other  editions  elsewhere ;  Eng.  trans.,  Phil- 
adelphia), Margin-  u.  Abend -Andachten  frommer 
Christen  aufalle  Tage  im  Jahr  (Frankfort,  9fch  ed., 
1862 ;  other  editions  elsewhere),  Giildenes  Schatz- 
Kastlciit,  and  also  of  the  sermons,  Predigten  uber 
die  Sonn-Fest-  u.  Feiertags-Evangelicn,  many  edi- 
tions. Among  his  other  works  may  be  mentioned 
a  commentary  (in  Latin)  upon  Ezekiel,  Frank- 
fort, 1731.  The. biography  of  Stark  is  found  in 
the  modern  Frankfort  edition  of  his  Handbuch. 

STARKE,  Christoph,  b.  at  Freienwalde,  March 
21,  1684;  d.  as  chief  pastor  at  Driesen-in-the- 
Neumark,  Dec.  12,  1744.  He  wrote  in  German 
a  well-known  and  excellent  homiletical  commen- 
tary upon  the  Bible  under  the  Latin  title  Synop- 
sis Iiibliothecce  e.regeticce  in  V.  et  N.  Testamentation, 
Leipzig,  1733-41,  9  vols.,  reprinted  Berlin, — New 
Testament,  1865-68,  10  vols.,  2d  ed.,  1870-73; 
Old  Testament,  1870-72,  3  vols.  The  commen- 
tary is  constantly  quoted  in  the  homiletical  por- 
tion of  Lange's  Commentary. 

STUART,  Robert  L.  (b.  in  New- York  City,  July 
21,  1806;  d.  there  Dec.  12,  1882)  and  Alexander 
his  brother  (b.  in  New- York  City,  Dec.  8,  1810 ; 
d.  there  Dec.  23,  1879),  two  philanthropists,  whose 
princely  gifts  entitle  them  to  lasting  honor.  From 
1828  until  1873  they  carried  on,  under  the  firm 
name  of  R.  L.  &  A.  Stuart,  an  extensive  business, 
at  first  as  candy-manufacturers  only  (1828-32), 
then  in  connection  with  steam  sugar-refining 
(1832-56),  but  since  1856  as  refiners  only.  They 
accumulated  large  wealth,  and  their  reputation 
for  integrity  was  such  that  their  name  upon  an 
article  was  a  guaranty  of  its  excellent  quality. 
They  refined  annually  about  forty  million  pounds 
of  sugar.  They  made  no  concealment  of  their 
religion.  To  each  new  employee  they  presented 
a  Bible.  During  their  long  business-experience 
their  workmen  never  struck  once ;  and  when  their 
establishment  was  threatened  by  the  rioters  in 
1863,  they  stood  to  a  man  in  its  defence.  They 
were  zealous  Presbyterians,  but  to  many  an  enter- 
prise which  did  not  bear  this  name  they  gave  liber- 
ally. Princeton  College  and  Theological  Seminary 
received  from  them,  probably,  more  in  buildings 
and  endowments  than  other  institutions.  One  of 
their  plans  was  to  devote  a  certain  sum  each  year 
to  charity.  Mr.  R.  L.  Stuart  was  also  a  liberal 
patron  of  art;  and  both  brothers  were  public- 
spirited,  influential  citizens,  held  in  esteem  by  all 
good  men. 

UEBERWEG,  Friedrich,  Ph.D., b.  near  Solingen, 
Rhenish  Prussia,  Jan.  22,  1826  ;  .1.  at  Kdnigsberg, 
June  7,  1871.     lie  studied  at  Gdttingen  and  Ber- 


lin, from  1852  to  1862  was  privatdocent  at  Bonn, 
and  from  1862  to  his  death  professor  of  philosophy 
at  Kdnigsberg.  His  principal  works  are  System 
der  Logik  und  Geschichte  der  logischen  Leliren,  Bonn, 
1857  (5th  ed.  by  J.  B.  Meyer,  1882 ;  Eng.  trans, 
from  3d  ed.,  1868,  by  T.  M.  Lindsay,  System  of 
Logic  and  History  of  Logical  Doctrines,  London, 
1871),  and  Grvndriss  der  Geschichte  der  Philosophic, 
Berlin,  1862-66,  3  vols.  (6th  ed.  by  M.  Heinze, 
1880-83  ;  Eng.  trans,  from  4th  ed.,  1871,  by  Pro- 
fessor G.  S.  Morris,  with  supplementary  chapters 
by  Professor  Botta  on  Italian,  and  by  President 
Porter  on  American  philosophy,  New  York,  1871, 
London,  1872,  2  vols.).  The  latter  work  is  ex- 
tensively used  as  a  text-book  in  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States,  and  is  also  well  adapted  for 
general  reading.  It  is  noted  for  its  objectivity, 
and  fulness  of  reference  to  the  literature. 

VENI,  CREATOR  SPIRITUS.  The  authorship 
of  this  hymn  has  been  very  much  disputed. 
George  Fabricius  (1564)  assigns  it  to  Ambrose; 
Thomasius  and  Daniel,  to  Charlemagne  ;  the  En- 
cyclopedia Brilannica  (art.  "Hymns"),  to  Charles 
the  Bald  (Carolus  Crassus,  grandson  of  Charle- 
magne); and  Mone,  Wackernagel,  and  March,  to 
Gregory  the  Great.  It  is  first  mentioned  in  the 
Anncdes  Benedictorum  in  an  account  of  the  remov- 
al of  the  relics  of  St.  Marculfus,  A.D.  898.  The 
Anglican  Church  retains  it  in  the  offices  for  order- 
ing of  priests,  and  consecrating  of  bishops ;  the 
Roman  Church,  additionally,  in  the  consecration 
of  the  Pope.  Superstitious  reverence  attached 
to  its  repetition  as  a  charm  against  enemies.  It 
is  found,  generally,  in  the  German  breviaries  and 
missals  of  the  thirteenth  to  the  fourteenth  century. 
Its  true  author  is  doubtless  Rabanus  Maurus, 
pupil  of  Alcuin,  bishop  of  Mayence,  and  poet- 
laureate  of  the.  time  of  Charlemagne.  The  argu- 
ments in  behalf  of  this  view  are,  (1)  The  hymn 
can  only  be  attributable  to  a  scholar,  a  theologian, 
and  a  poet.  (2)  Its  latest  date  is  restricted  by 
the  considerations  just  offered,  and  its  earliest 
date  depends  on  the  doctrinal  point  of  the  pro- 
cession of  the  Holy  Spirit  from  both  the  Father 
and  the  Son.  This  was  affirmed  (by  adding 
Filioque  to  the  Creed)  by  the  Council  of  Toledo, 
A.D.  589,  and  re-affirmed  by  the  Sjmod  of  Aquis- 
gramim  (Aachen),  A.D.  809.  (3)  The  word 
"  paracletus  "  (7rapa/c^Toc)  in  the  hymn  is  scanned 
differently  from  Prudentius  and  Adam  of  St. 
Victor,  who  in  the  usual  manner  make  the  pe- 
nultimate syllable  short.  This  would  go  far  to 
establish  the  author  as  a  person  who  pronounced 
Greek  by  quantity  rather  than  by  accent,  and 
certainly  shows  him  to  have  understood  that  lan- 
guage. (4)  The  hymn  (divested  of  its  modern 
stanza,  Da  gaudiorum,  etc.,  and  of  Ilincmar  of 
Rheims'  doxology,  Sit  laus,  etc.)  was  found  by 
Christopher  Brower  (1559-1617)  in  "an  approved 
and  very  ancient  manuscript."  Brower  was  a 
Jesuit,  and  the  antiquarian  and  rector  of  the  col- 
lege at  Fulda,  and  published  the  poems  of  Raba- 
nus Maurus  as  an  appendix  to  those  of  Fortunatus 
(Cologne,  1617).  AVackernagel  (i.  75)  admits  that 
this  assignment  deserves  "  some  notice,"  though 
he  prefers  the  Gregorian  authorship.  (5)  But 
this  hymn  does  not  appear  among  the  eight  which 
are  included  in  the  works  of  Gregory  the  Great 
(cf.  Migne:  Patrol,  78,  849),  and  does  appear  in 
those  of  Rabanus  Maurus  (Migne:   Patrol.,  112, 
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1657).  (6)  Charlemagne  was  not  scholar  enough 
to  have  composed  it,  without  Alcuin's  help  (Wack- 
ernagel,  i.  75).  (7)  The  hymn  is  really  a  para- 
phrase of  Rabanus  Maurus' own  chapter  on  the 
Holy  Spirit  (Migne,  111,  25)  ;  and  in  his  hymn 
"  ^Elerne  rerum  conditor,  ct  rlnnis,"  etc.,  Rabanus 
Maurus  scans  "  paracletus "  as  in  the  "  Vnii, 
Creator."  (8)  In  respect  to  the  lines  "  In/inua," 
etc.,  and  its  companion,  it  is  noticeable  that  these 
are  in  the  "  eery  doubtful"  stanza  of  Ambrose's 
"  Veni,  JtaleiH/ilor  gentium,"  where  they  probably 
are  an  interpolation. 

For  an  exhaustive  treatment  .if  the  point  at 
issue,  see  the  undersigned's  book  (soon  to  be  issued), 
The  Latin  Hymn-  Writers  ami  llieir  Hymns ;  Daniel  : 
Thesaurus  Hymnologieus.  i.  213  and  iv.  124;  and 
Wackernagel:  litis  Deutsche  Kirehenlinl,  i.  75. 
On  Charlemagne's  scholarship  comp.  Ukrington  : 
Literary  History  of  Middle  Ages,  London,  1814, 
p.  102.     [Comp.  art.  Vkni,   Creator  Spiiutus, 

p.  24.32.]  SAMUEL  W.  DDFFIELD. 

WHITE,  Norman,  a  New-York  merchant  and 
Christian  philanthropist;  son  of  Daniel  White; 
was  b.  at  Andover,  Conn.,  Aug.  8,  1805;  and  d. 
at  New  Rochelle,  N.Y.,  June  13,  1.S83.  He  was 
a  lineal  descendant  of  John  White,  one  of  the 
original  settlers,  in  1635,  of  Hartford,  Conn.  Mr. 
"White  commenced  his  life  as  a  merchant  in  New 
York,  in  1827,  and  for  more  than  fifty  years  was 
actively  and  successfully  in  business-iife.  He 
was  principally  engaged  in  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  paper,  but  was  also  interested  in  various 
other  branches  of  trade,  and  was  for  several  years 
president  of  the  Mercantile  National  Bank. 

During  all  this  period  of  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury he  was  prominent  in  works  of  benevolence 
and  in  the  religious  movements  of  the  day.  He 
was  an  active  member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
and  for  more  than  forty  years  a  ruling  elder.  He 
was  president  of  the  Young  Men's  Bible  Society, 
and  afterwards  an  influential  manager  and  vice- 
president  of  the  American  Bible  Society.  To  his 
wise  foresight  and  practical  sagacity  when  upon  its 
building  committee,  this  latter  society  is  largely 
indebted  for  its  present  site  and  its  model  build- 
ing. He  was  interested  in  the  Union  Theological 
Seminary  from  the  time  of  its  founding,  was  for 
twenty-five  years  one  of  the  directors  upon  its 
board,  and  for  twelve  years  its  vice-president. 

The  chief  public  work  of  Mr.  White's  life  was 
in  connection  with  the  New- York  Sabbath  Com- 
mittee. He  had  long  been  deeply  impressed  with 
the  danger  to  morality  and  religion  from  the  in- 
creasing desecration  of  the  Lord's  Day,  especially 
in  our  larger  cities  ;  and,  after  much  thought  and 
prayer,  it  was  at  his  suggestion  that  in  1857  a 
meeting  of  Christian  men  was  held  in  New  York 
at  which  the  Sabbath  Committee  was  formed. 
The  details  of  the  work  of  this  organization  are 
given  elsewhere  [see  art.  in.  loco'],  and  need  not 
be  repeated.  Of  this  committee  Mr.  White  was 
made  the  chairman,  a  position  he  held  until  his 
death;  and,  while  he  was  nobly  seconded  in  his 
efforts  by  the  eminent  Christian  men  who  were 
associated  with  him,  it  is  beyond  doubt  that  the 
very  successful  results  of  the  work  were  largely 
due  to  the  zeal,  courage,  and  patience  with  which 
for  so  many  years  he  guided  the  undertaking. 
He  was  also  instrumental  in  the  establishment 
of  similar  committees  in  other  places,  and  when 


abroad  in  1871  was  invited  to  .address  a  meeting 
held  in  London,  and  explain  the  methods  of  his 
work  for  the  sabbath,  which  had  attracted  the 
interest  of  Christians  in  that  city. 

Mr.  White's  character  and  influence  are  well  ex- 
pressed in  the  following  words  extracted  from  the 
resolutions  passed  at  the  time  of  his  death  by  the 
directors  of  the  Union  Theological  Seminary:  — 

"  While  energetic  in  action,  he  was  eminently 
sagacious  in  council.  In  difficult  emergencies  his 
advice  was  always  sought,  and  had  great  weight.  It 
may  he  said  with  perfect  truth  that  both  in  the  church 
and  in  society  he  was  characterized  by  the  same  union 
of  boldness  and  wisdom.  He  was  prompt  in  every 
good  cause,  and  during  his  long  Christian  life  was 
one  of  the  most  influential  laymen  which  this  city 
has  produced." 

WILSON,   Samuel    Jennings,    D.D.,    L.L.D.,   b. 

July  19,  1828,  in  Western  Pennsylvania  ( Wash- 
ington County),  of  godly  parentage;  converted 
in  Washington  College  (Dr.  Brownson,  pastor)  at 
twenty-one  years  of  age ;  graduated  thence  in 
1852  ;  entered  the  Western  Theological  Seminary 
(Presbyterian)  the  same  year;  licensed  at  close 
of  his  course,  in  1855,  by  presbytery  of  Washing- 
ton; during  1855-57  instructor' in  Hebrew  in  the 
same  seminary,  elected  to  its  chair  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal history  and  homiletics  by  the  General  Assem- 
bly in  1857,  and  ordained  sine  tilulo  by  presbytery 
of  Washington  the  same  year;  relinquished  homi- 
letics to  Dr.  William  M.  Paxton  in  1860;  became 
senior  professor  in  1870,  and  about  1879  added 
history  of  doctrines;  preached  as  stated  supply  at 
Wheeling  and  at  Sharps! uirgh  ;  pastor  of  Sixth 
Church  from  1862  to  1877;  completed  twenty-five 
years  of  continuous  service  in  his  professorship, 
an  event  celebrated  with  enthusiasm,  on  the  18th 
of  April,  1883 ;  died  lour  months  later,  Aug.  17, 
1883,  at  Sewickley,  Penn.,  on  the  Ohio,  twelve 
miles  from  Pittsburgh. 

He  was  an  excellent  teacher,  preacher,  and 
speaker,  and  in  private  life  unselfish,  sympa- 
thetic, and  sincere.  He  had  great  influence  in 
the  region  of  his  birth.  He  was  a  stanch  Pres- 
byterian, and  sat  as  delegate  in  the  Presbyterian 
Conference  in  London  (1875),  and  in  the  Pan- 
Presbyterian  Council  in  Philadelphia  (1**0).  On 
the  latter  occasion  he  read  a  paper  upon  "  The 
Distinctive  Principles  of  Presbyterianism."  (See 
Report  of  Second  General  Council  of  the  Presbyte- 
rian Alliance,  Philadelphia,  [1880],  pp.  118-156.) 
He  contributed  the  art.  Western  Theologi- 
cal Seminary  in  the  third  volume  of  this  En- 
cyclopaedia. SYLVESTER  F.  SCOVEL. 

ZSCHOKKE,  Johann  Heinrich  Daniel,  b.  at 
Magdeburg,  March  22,  1771;  d.  at  Biberstein, 
June  27,  1848.  He  studied  at  Frankfort-on-the- 
Oder,  and  in  1792  began  to  lecture  there  upon 
literary  and  historical  subjects.  In  1796  he  was 
refused  the  appointment  as  professor,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  opposition  to  the  Prussian  min- 
ister's (Wollner)  order,  that  all  preachers  should 
conform  their  discourses  to  the  Confessional  state- 
ments. He  went  to  Switzerland,  and  for  the  rest  of 
his  life  played  a  prominent  part  in  Swiss  affairs, 
especially  at  Aarau.  He  was  a  poet,  a  novelist,  an 
historian  (cf.  especially  his  Des  Schweizerlandes 
Geschichte  far  das  SchmeizcrvolL;  1822,  Eng.  trans., 
N  Y  1855)  ;  but  he  is  best  known  as  the  author  of 
Stun  den  der  Andacht  (1806,  last  ed.,  1874,  6  vols. ; 
twice  translated,  last  in  1862,  Meditatwus  on  Death 
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and  Eternity).  It -is  the  best  devotional  volume 
produced  by  rationalism,  and  has  received  great 
popularity  in  England  by  royal  favor.  It  was 
partly  to  counteract  its  influence  that  Tholuck 
wrote  his  Hours  of  Christian  Devotion. 


Just  as  we  concluded  this  volume,  the  intelli- 
gence of  Bishop  Martensen's  death  arrived. 

MARTENSEN,  Hans  Lassen,  D.D.,  an  eminent 
Danish  theologian  and  bishop;  b.  at  Flensburg, 
Aug.  19, 1808 ;  d.  in  Copenhagen,  Feb.  4, 1884.  He 
was  brought  up  in  the  ideas  of  Hegel  and  Franz 
Baader,  and  these  ideas  influenced  his  Lutheran 
theology.  He  obtained  the  gold  medal  for  his  eccle- 
siastical examination  (1832),  and,  at  state  expense, 
studied  at  Berlin,  Munich,  Vienna,  and  Paris,  par- 
ticularly the  philosophy  of  the  middle  age.  On  his 
return,  in  1836,  he  took  the  degree  of  licentiate 
in  theology,  for  which  he  presented  a  remarkable 
thesis  on  the  autonomy  of  the  human  conscience, 
De  autonomia  conscientioz  sui  humanm,  Copenhagen, 
1837  (translated  into  Danish,  1S41,  and  into  Ger- 
man, Kiel,  1844).  He  began  lecturing  upon  moral 
philosophy,  at  the  university  of  Copenhagen,  in 
1837,  and  was  made  ordinary-professor  in  1840. 


He  attracted  throngs  of  hearers.  In  1843  he  was 
made  bishop  of  Seeland,  and  in  1845  court- 
preacher,  but  still  continued  his  lectures  and 
writing.  He  was  a  man  of  great  spirituality, 
learning,  and  ability.  He  sympathized  with  the 
old  German  mystics,  whom  he  knew  so  well,  and 
of  whom  he  has  written  so  charmingly.  His 
principal  writings  (all  published  in  Copenhagen) 
are  Principles  of  Moral  Philosophy,  1841  (German 
trans.,  Kiel,  1841);  Master  Eckart  (German  trans., 
Hamburg,  1842),  Christian  Baptism,  1843  (2d  ed., 
1847;  German  trans.,  2d  ed.,  1860);  Christian  Dog- 
matics, 1849  (2d  ed.,  1850 ;  German  trans.,  4th  ed., 
1858;  English  trans.,  Edinburgh,  1866) ;  Christian 
Ethics,  1871-78,  2  vols.  (German  trans.,  Gotha, 
3d  ed.,  1878-79,  2  vols. ;  English  trans.,  1873-82, 
2  vols.) ;  Catholicism  and  Protestantism  (German 
trans.,  Giitersloh,  1884) ;  Jacob  Boehme,  1879  (Ger- 
man trans.,  Leipzig,  1882);  Autobiography,  1883 
(German  trans.,  Carlsruhe,  1883).  Besides  these, 
Bishop  Martensen  published  Sermons  (four  series, 
1849-54),  and  occasional  discourses,  in  which  with 
great  skill  he  opposed  destructive  tendencies  in 
the  Danish  Church,  of  which  he  is  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  ornaments. 
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EERATA    ET   ADDENDA 


FIRST    AND    SECOND    VOLUMES. 


Owners  of  the  first  edition  of  the  first  and  second  volumes  are  requested  to  correct  the  following  errors:  - 


p.  It' 
21, 
24. 
41. 
45 


col.  2,  1.  41.     For  der,  read  den. 

col.  1,  1.  4.     For  Litteraire,  read  Litternire. 

col.  1, 1.  9.     Add.  alter  63,  See  Luke. 

col.  2,  1.  lti  from  below.    For  abbre,  read  abbu. 


For  eccles.,  read  ecrlt 
For  eccles.,  read  eccles. 
For  litteraire,  read  litte'raire. 
For  WILKEN,  read  W1LCKEN. 
For  Yearkel,  read  Yeakel. 
For  ."22,  read  332. 


col.  1,  1.  30. 
1.  37. 
1.  38. 

m.  col.  i,  i.  a. 

48,  col.  2,  1.  36. 
55,  col.  1,  1.  24. 
57,  col.  1,  1.  14  from  below.    For  (ALLAN),  read 

ALLYN. 
GS,  col.  1, 1.  22.    Substitute,  for  title,  Ilandbuch  der 

Unirersal-Kirchcngeschichte. 
GS,  col.  1,  1.  43.     For  ninth,  read  tenth. 
1.  44.     For  1872,  read  1SS2. 

73.  col.  1,  1.  13  from  below.    For  xiii.,  read  xxiii. 

2,  1.  3.    For  2,  46,  read  2-6. 

1.  39.     For  SHULTZ,  read  SCHULTZ. 
1.  40.     For  the  teacher  of  Origen,  read 
a  Christian  philosopher. 

74.  col.  2,1.4  from  below.    For  righteousness,  read 
unrighteousness. 

80,  col.  1,  1.  29  from  below.    For  Beroa,  read Beroea. 

2, 1.  16  from  below.     For  Streugnas,  read 

Strengnas. 

1. 13  from  below.    For  Ohms,  read  Olaus. 

1.  9  from  below.    For  Olans,  read  Olaus. 

1.  2  from  below.    For  Streugnas,  read 

Strengnas. 

82,  col.  1,1.  19  from   below.    For  Grao  on, 

read  Grao      .  .  ou.  , 

82,  col.  1,  1.  6  from  below._    For  Andradias,  read 

85,  col.  1,  1.  4  from  below.     Strike  out  Asmodi  u., 
and  read  ii.  370-468; 

93,  col.  2,  1.  11  from  below.     For  <;.,  read  c. 

94,  col.  1,  1.  4.     Put  comma  after  insight. 

1.  33  from  below.    After  also,  read  in. 
99,  col.  2,  1.  2!),  30.     Substitute,  the  rabbins,  by  the 

term  D"UJ  ("  hidden  books"),  designated. 
99,  col.  2,  1.  32.     For  G'natz,  read  The  term. 
100,  col.  1,  1.  1.     For  Kautsch,  read  Kautzsch. 
113,  col.  1, 1.  21.    For  4th  ed.,  1874,  read  5th  ed.,  1882. 
117,  col.  1,  1.  10.     For  Plat,  read  Piatt. 

1.  18,  20.     Insert  bracket  before  Smith 
and  after  Constitutions." 
138,  col.  1 , 1.  35.     Put  period  after  Gricch. 
154,  col  2, 1.  15.     Remove  comma  after  Asbury. 
160,  col.  2,  1.  4.     For  Memoirs,  read  memoirs. 
1.  8.    For  was  not,  read  although. 
1.  9.     For  but,  read  was. 
162,  col.  1, 1. 31  from  below.    For  homoi-ousion,  read 

horno-ousion. 
175,  col.  2, 1.  3.2.    For  La,  read  he. 

1.  38.     For  doctrine,  read  doctrina. 
1.  39.    For  disse  enda,  read  disserenda. 


.  185, 

col 

2, 

1 
1 

12. 
12. 

195, 

col 

1, 

1 
1 

1'.). 
21. 

199, 

col. 

2, 

1 

1 

35. 

211, 

col. 

1, 

1 

I 

30.' 

For  Kirche,  read  Kir- 


Vox  Kautsch,  read  Kautzsch. 

For  der,  read  des. 

For  1807,  read  1805. 

For  jun.,  read  2d. 

For  Parma,  read  Prato. 

For  79,  5,  read  80,  6. 

Strike  out  next  paragraph,  and 
substitute,  Baptists  in  America  believe,  but 
many  Baptists  in  England  do  not  hold,  that 
baptism  is  a  prerequisite  to  the  Lord's  Supper. 

221,  col.  2,"  1.  34.    For  classische,  read  classischen. 

222,  col.  2,  1.  4.    For  Kiilisc,  read  Utilises. 

225,  col.  2,  1.2,23,28,36.    For  Munich,  read  Munich. 
1.  23.     For  Freisig,  read  Freisingen. 

227,  col.  2,  1.  38.     For  Wultr'lmft,  read  wahrhaft. 

228,  col.  1,  1.  13.     For  Re"piibliqnes,  read  Republique. 
234,  col.  2,  1.  30.    For  qeschicliic,  read  Geschiclite. 
281,  col.  1,  1.  22.     Add'  O.  F.  Fritzsciie. 

287,  col.  1, 1.  38.    For  later,  read  John. 

1.  40.     For  and  the  same,  read  and  his 
essay. 
2,  1.  9.    For  Laud,  read  Land. 
289,  col.  2,  1.  20.     Add  bracket. 

293,  col.  1,  1.  12  from  below.    Remove  period  after 
Kirche. 

294,  col.  1,  1.  4  from  below. 
chen. 

For  Malcolm,  read  Malcom. 

For  Zeitcdter,  read  Zeitallers. 

For  1553,  read  153;'.. 

For  1554,  read  1534. 

„„„,  !.„..  -, For  Moravia,  read  Saxony. 

320,  col.  1, 1. 12  from  below.    For  Roue,  read  Revue. 
325,  col.  2, 1. 1,  13,  15.    For  Meaux,  read  Meaux. 
337,  col.  2, 1.  12.    For  hvmaine,  read  hamaiii 
350,  col.  1,  1.  31.    For  Malcolm,  read  Malcom. 

352,  col.  2,  1.  1  from  below.    For  ifarti,  read  Morte. 

353,  col.  2,  1.  28.     For  Sohar,  read  Zohar. 

361,  col.  1,1.  22.  For  qermanische,  rcadi/ermaniscJien. 
39l|  col.  2, 1.  9  from'below.    For  Ivaklstadt,  read 

O  \RISTAI'T. 

412  col  1,  1.  24  from  below.    For  1832,  read  1837. 
'  1.  26  from  below.     For  Abbot's,  read 

Abbots.  ,        _ 

1.  30.    Substitute  b.  at  Gibraltar,  Dec.  6. 
417  col.  2,  1.  3.    Read  pitture  sac/re  estratte  dai. 
1.  5.    For  delli,  read  delle. 
1  11     For  Bkownlaw,  read  Buownxow. 
483,  col.  2,  1.  27.    For  9th  ed.,  1872,  read  10th  ed., 

1882 
493  col'l  1.  27  from  below.    For  Were,  read  Was. 
513  col'  2  1.  41.    For  Osnabruch,  read  Osnabruck. 
™'  nol  2'  I.  11.    For  Trent,  read  Basel.  . 

528^  col'.  2',  1.  16  from  below.    Substitute  church  in 

528  ^oiTwS  from  below.    Add,  of  the  Oliver- 
street  Church,  New  York,  1823-11. 
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p.  543,  col.  2, 1.  20.    For  Kirchenpolitischen,  read  Kir- 
chenpolitische. 
544,  col.  2,  1.  24.    For  bishop,  read  minister. 

550,  col.  2, 1.  23.    For  JU^,  read  mW. 

552,  col.  2,  1.  21  from  below.  For  Surgau,  read 
Lurgan. 

602,  col.  2,  1.  36,  37,  38.    Substitute,  not  corrupt  him. 
He  would  have  perished  in  the  furnace  rather 
than  have  bowed  down  to  the  golden  image 
(Dan.  iv.):  indeed,' he  was  thrown, 
col.  2,  1.  39.    Remove  comma  after  den. 

620,  col.  1, 1.  14.    For  it,  read  them. 

629,  col.  1, 1.  21  from  below.   For  n2"in,  read  ilTin. 

1. 19  from  below.  For  "p'D'Kr,  read  p'D,Sff\ 
633,  col.  1,  1.  11.    Add  title  Holemann:  Reden  d. 
Satan,  Leip.,  1875. 

637,  col.  1, 1.  4.    For  1877  sqq.,  read  1877-82, 13  vols. 

638,  col.  1,  1.  31  from  below.  Add,  and  by  J.  H. 
Eeinkens,  Leipzig,  1882. 

644,  col.  1, 1.  16.    For  36,  read  26. 

655,  col.  1,  1.  21.  For  5th  ed.,  1878,  read  6th  ed.. 
1882. 

656,  col.  1, 1.  15  from  below.    For  J.  W.,  read  J.  M. 

692,  col.  2,  1.  5  from  below.    For  pjn,  read  pj\ 

693,  col.  2,  1.  33  from  below.  For  Rachel,  read  Re- 
bekah. 

697,  col.  2,  1.  12  from  below.    For  1793,  read  1703. 

699,  col.  2, 1.  10.    For  End,  read  Nature. 

707,  col.  2,  1.  9.    For  demotique,  read  d&notiqiie. 

1.  16.     For  ritual  Juneraire,  read  rituel 

fioieraire. 
1.30.    For  he,  read  La. 
1.  47.    For  reciteilles,  read  recueillies. 
776,  col.  1, 1.  5-7  from  below.    Substitute,  and  con- 
ducts the  Union  Bible  Institute  at  Naperville, 
111.,  as  a  branch  of  the  North-western  College 
in  the  same  place. 
783,  col.  1, 1.  18.    For  'OJ,  read  'flj. 

791,  col.  2,  1.  13.     After  1868,  add  2d  ed.,  1882. 

845,  col.  2,  1.  4  from  below.  Read  The  distinction 
was  urged  by  the  younger  Turretin,  and,  in 
England  by. 

856,  col.  2,  1.  7  from  below.  For  History  of  Church 
of  Scotland,  read  History  of  Scotland. 

875, 'col.  2,  1.  8.    For  Dimack,  read  Dimock. 

877,  col.  1,  1.  13-9  from  below.  Delete  The  .  .  . 
name;  and  substitute,  Lipsius  has  shown  that 
the  Syrian-Ophite  Gnostics  first  bore  the  name 
in  a  23re-eminent  sense.  Irenseus  states,  speak- 
ing of  the  whole  sect,  that  the  Carpocratians, 
one  of  the  oldest  sects,  called  themselves 
"  Gnostics." 

881,  col.  2,  1.  38.  For  Organization,  read  Onjanisa- 
tion. 

881,  col.  2,  1.  53.     For  12,  read  11. 

882,  col.  1,  1.  9.     For  Journey,  read  Journal. 

895,  col.  2,  1.  25  from  below.  For  c/radvle,  read 
graduate. 

906,  col.  2,  1.  31-35.  Delete  was  .  .  .  life;  and 
substitute,  moved  to  and  fro  between  an  active 
participation  in  the  enterprises  of  the  church, 
and  the  free  leisure  of  a  Christian  philosopher 
and  monk,  as  monastieism  then  allowed. 

926,  col.  1,  1.  7  from  below.  For  and  Philemon, 
read  in  Lange. 

926,  col.  1,  1.  2  from  below.  For  with  .  .  .  addi- 
tions, read  See  G.  H.  Whittemoke:  Memorials 
of  H.  B.  Hackett,  Rochester,  1876. 

939,  col.  2, 1.  4.  For  Parashioth,  read  Pekicopes, 
p.  1803. 

941,  col.  1,  1.  13  from  below.    For  O,  read  V. 

943,  col.  1,  1.  19.    For  Arimaic,  read  Aramaic. 

988,  col.  1, 1.  39.  For  still  survives,  read  died  in 
1882. 

997,  col.  1,  1.  24.     For  east,  read  west. 


p.1000,  col.  2,  1.  28.    Delete  G. 

1010,  col.  2,  1.  27.    For  Maunday,  read  Maundy. 

1037,  col.  2, 1.  33.    For  to,  read  at. 

1059,  col.  1, 1.  32  from  below.    For  1585,  read  1855. 

1077,  col.  2, 1.  22.  For  Strossmeyer,  read  Stross- 
mayer. 

1102,  col.  2, 1.  32.    For  ears,  read  mouths. 

1110,  col.  2,  1.  16,  17,  18.  Delete  lines,  and  read 
1861,  3d  ed.,  1883;  Schaff:  Companion  to  the 
Greek  Testament  and  the  English  Version,  N.Y., 
1883. 

1127,  col.  2,  1.  17.  For  Schuckfokd,  read  Shuck- 
ford. 

1127,  col.  2,  1.  21.    For  Talbot,  read  Talboys. 

1155,  col.  1, 1. 14.    For  CASSBLL,  read  CASSEL. 

1197,  col.  1,  1.  4.    For  torn,  iiii.,  read  iv. 

1199,  col.  1, 1.  15.    For  four,  read  eight. 

1205,  col.  2,  1.  13.    For  Judd,  read  Judoz. 

1207,  col.  2,  1.  9.    For  out,  read  on't. 

1213,  col.  2,  1.  39.    For  Rendell,  read  Rendall. 

1219,  col.  2,  1.  2.  For  Union,  read  Union,  and  delete 
the  comma  before  it. 

1220,  col.  2,  1.  39.  Read  cal  notes  and  indexes). 
See  Semisch:  Justin  d.  Mdrtyrer,  Breslau,  1840- 
42,  2  vols.;  D.  apost.,  etc. 

1220,  col.  2,  1.  22  from  below.    For  Clarke's  Anti, 

read  Clark's  Ante.  ,  , 

1260,  col.  2,  1.  24  from  below.    For  D  7,  read  7  2. 
1278,  col.  1,  1.  26  from  below.    For  Place:us,  read 

Placeus. 
1280,  col.  2, 1.  21  from  below.    For  T,  read  F. 
1305,  col.  2,  1.  4,  5  from  below.     For  Lepra,  read 

Lepra. 
1337,  col.  1,  1.  1  from  below.     For   STAHELIN, 

read  STAHLIN. 
1365,  col.  2, 1.  34  from  below.    For  Zwickauer,  read 

Zwickau. 
1365,  col.  2,  1.  1  from  below.    For  Re-,  read  re-. 
1367,  col.  2,  1.  8.     For  1833,  read  1533. 
1371,  col.  2,  1.  14.     For  English  .  .  .  1875,  read  an 

excellent  compendium  for  students. 
1378,  col.  1,  1.  5  from  below.     For  in  autumn  of, 

read  Nov.  20. 
1421,  col.   1,  1.  3   from  below.      For    Persia,  read 

Asiatic  Turkey. 
1446,  col.  2,  1.  26.     For  1874,  read  1864. 
1450,  col.   1,   1.  3  from  below.      For  Wiley,  read 

Wylie. 
1496,  col.  1,  1.  32,  34.    For  Aquelar,  read  Aguilar. 
1.  43.     For  1873,  read  1878. 

1515,  col.  1,  1.  13.    For  Epistle,  read  Shepherd. 

1.  31,  32.  Read  while  Nepos,  an  Egyp- 
tian bishop  who  opposed  the  view  of 
Origen,  met,  etc. 

1.  39.    Remove  period  after  Basil. 

1516,  col.  2, 1.  2  from  below.  For  Pre-millenari- 
anism,  read  Peemillenianism. 

1547,  col.  2,  1.  26.    For  Zutphen,  read  Ziitphen. 

1610,  col.  1,  1.  39.     For  SCHULZ,  read  SCHULTZ. 

1632,  col.  2, 1.  35.    For  F,  read  G. 

1636,  col.  2, 1. 1,  2  from  below.  Substitute  for  He 
.  .  but,  In  his  conversation  he. 

1652,  col.  1, 1.  20.    For  aslo,  read  also. 

1659,  col.  1,  1.  36-38.  Substitute  for  the  .  .  .  Mu- 
seum, in  the  British  Museum,  upon  the  clay 
tablets  found  piled  up  in  the  so-called  Lion- 
hunt  room,  the  Babylonian  account  of  the  crea- 
tion and  the  flood. 

1663,  col.  1, 1.  24.    For  cubit,  read  cubic. 

1696,  col.  2,  1.  38.    For  879,  read  880. 

1705,  col.  1,  1.  25  from  below.  Before  Origen's  in- 
sert some  of. 

1709,  col.  2, 1.  7,  8  from  below.  For  Second  German, 
read  newly  organized  Evangelical. 

1710,  col.  1, 1.  4,  5.  Read  ference  of  thirteen  minis- 
ters near  Frederick  City,  Md.,  which  organized 
the  Church  of  the. 
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♦Abbot,  Ezra,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Bible  Text,  New  Testament. 
Acquoy.  J.  G.  R.,  D.D.,  Leyden. 

Moll,  Willeni. 
♦Alexander,  Archibald,  Ph.D.,   New- 
York  City. 

Bacon,  Francis. 
Alt,  Heinrich,  D.D.,  Berlin. 

Advent. 

All-Saints'  Bay. 

All-Souls'  Day. 

Exorcism. 
♦Apple.  Thomas  Gilmore,  D.D.,  Lan- 
caster, Penn. 

Reformed    (German)    Church    in    the 
United  States. 
Archinard,  Andre,  Geneva. 

Tronchin. 
Arnold.  Friedrich  August,  D.D.     (D. 
1S6'J.) 

Bible  Versions  (Syriac,  ().  T.). 

Cities. 

Lebanon. 

Money  among  the  Hebrews.   See  under 
Ruetschi. 

Reland,  Hadrian. 

Schultens,  Albert. 

Sinai. 

Tyehsen,  Oluf  Gerhard. 

Vatablu^,  Francois. 

Vater,  Johann  Severin. 

Vitringa,  Campegius. 

Wilderneos. 
*Atterbury,  "William  Wallace,  D.D., 
New-York  City. 

New- York  Sabbath  Committee,  The. 

Sunday  Legislation. 
Auberlen,    Carl   August,   D.D.      (D. 
1864.) 

Oetinger,  Friedrich  Christoph. 
♦Avery,  Giles  B.,  Mount  Lebanon,  N.Y. 

Shakers. 
♦Ayres,  Anne,  Miss,  St.  Johnsland,  N.Y. 

Muhlenberg,  William  Augustus. 
Bachmann,  Johann,  D.D.,  Rostock. 

Hengstenberg,  Ernst  Wilbelm. 
♦Baird,  Henry  Martyn,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
New-York  City. 

Huguenots. 

Palissy,  Bernard. 

Paris. 
Balogh,  Franz,  D.D.,  Debreczin. 

Pazmany,  Peter. 
Barde,  Edward,  Vandoeuvre. 

Bost,  Paul  Ami  Isaac  David. 

Malan,  Cesar  Henri  Abraham. 
Baudissin,    Count    Wolf    Wilhelm 
Friedrich,  Ph.D.,  Marburg. 

Abaddon. 

Adrammelech. 

Anammelech.     t 

Apharsathchites. 

Archevites. 

Arkite. 

Aehima. 

Asmodeus. 

Astarte  and  Asherah. 

Atargatis. 

Baal  and  Bel. 

Beelzebub. 

Belial. 

Calf  and  Calf- Worship. 


Dodanirn. 

Dragon. 

Edom,  Idurasea. 

Gad. 

Hadad. 

Hadad-Rimmon. 

Hadrach. 

Hazael. 

Meni. 

Molech. 

Monuments. 

Moon. 

Nebo. 

Nergal. 

Nibhaz. 

Nisroch. 

Rimmon. 
Baxir,  Wilhelm,  Berlin. 

Kirchentag. 
Baxinann,  Rudolf,  Bonn. 

Wicelius,  Georg. 

Witteuberg,  Concord  of. 
Beck,  Carl,  Schwabisch  Hall. 

Blasphemy.    See  under  Fronmuller. 

Majurand  the  Majoristic  Controversy. 

Men  turn  de  Condiguo. 

Natural  Law. 

Resignation. 
Beck,  Hermann,  Osternohe. 

Miiller,  Heinrich. 

Roos,  Magnus  Friedrich. 
♦Bedell,  Gregory    Thurston,    D.D., 
Cleveland,  O. 

McJlvaine,  Charles  Pettit. 
*Beechpr,    Edward,    D.D.,  Brooklyn, 
N.Y. 

Beecher,  Lyman. 
♦Beecher,  Willis  Judson,  D.D.,  Au- 
burn, N.Y. 

Temperance. 
Benrath,  Carl,  Ph.D.,  Bonn. 

Borromeo,  Carlo. 

Carranza,  Bartolome^  de. 

Hildegarde,  St. 

Inquisition.    See  under  Neudecker. 

John  of  A vila. 

Leon,  Luis  de. 

Llorente,  Juan.  Antonio. 

Pacca,  Bartolommeo. 

Paleario,  Aonio. 

Paul  IV. 

Pole,  Reginald. 

Ricci,  Scipione  de'. 
'Berger,  D.,  D.D.,  Dayton,  O. 

United  Brethren  in  Christ. 
Bertheau,  Carl,  D.D.,  Hamburg. 

Adalgar. 

Goeze,  Johann  Melcbior. 

Jew,  Wandering. 

Krantz,  Albert. 

Leasing,  Gotthold  Ephraim. 

Mayer,  Johann  Friedrich. 

Meldenius,  Rupertus. 

Nonnos. 

Rambach. 

Wolfenbiittel  Fragments. 
Bertheau,  Ernst,  D.D.,  Gb'ttingen. 

Buxtorf. 

Cappel,  Louis. 

Drusius,  Johannes. 

Ehrenfeuchter,  Friedrich  August  Edu- 
ard. 

Hebrew  Language. 


♦Bevan,  Llewelyn  D.,  D.D.,  London. 

Bennett,  James. 

Binney,  Thomas. 

Halley,  Robert. 

Jay,  William. 
Beyer,  Johann  Heinrich  Franz,  Ned- 
demin. 

Works,  Good. 
Beysclilag,  Willieald,  D.D.,  Halle. 

Hundeshageu,  Karl  Bernhard. 

Ullmaun,  Karl. 
♦Bird,  Frederic   M.,  Rev.  Professor, 
South  Bethlehem,  Penn. 

Neale,  John  Mason. 

Needham,  John. 

Noel,  Baptist  Wriothesley. 

Noel,  Gerard  Thomas. 

Norris,  John. 

Ogilvie,  John. 

Olivers,  Thomas. 

Onderdouk,  Henry  Ustic. 

Osier,  Edward. 

Parnell,  Thomas. 

Peabody,  William  Bourne  Oliver. 

Perronet,  Edward. 

Pierpont,  John. 

Pomfret,  John. 

Pope,  Alexander. 

Quarles,  Francis. 

Raffles,  Thomas. 

Raleigh,  Sir  Walter. 

Reed,  Andrew. 

Rippon,  John. 

Robinson,  Robert. 

Rous,  Francis. 

Row,  Thomas. 

Rowc,  Mrs.  Elizabeth. 

Ryland,  John. 

Sandys,  George. 

Scotch  Paraphrases. 

Scott,  Elizabeth. 

Scott,  Thomas. 

Seagrave,  Robert. 

Sears,  Edmund  Hamilton. 

Sedgwickv  Daniel. 

Shepherd,  Thomas. 

Shirley,  Walter. 

Shrubsole,  William. 

Sidney,  Philip. 

Sigourney,  Lydia  Howard  Huntley. 

Smart,  Christopher. 

Southwell,  Robert. 

Spenser,  Edmund. 

Steele,  Anne. 

Sternhold,  Thomas. 

Stocker,  John. 

Stowell,  Hugh. 

Straphan,  Joseph. 

Swain,  Joseph. 

Sylvester,  Joshua. 

Tappan,  William  Bingham. 

Tate,  Nahum. 

Taylor,  Jane. 

Taylor,  John. 

Taylor,  Thomas  Rawson. 

Thomson,  James. 

Toplady,  Augustus  Montague. 

Turner,  Daniel. 

Vaughan,  Henry. 

Very,  Jones. 

Waller,  Edmund. 

Wallin,  Benjamin. 

Ware,  Henry,  jun. 
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Wesley,  Charles. 
"Wesley,  Samuel,  jun. 
White,  Henry  Kirke. 
Wigglesworth,  Michael. 
Williams,  Helen  Maria. 
Williams,  Isaac. 
Williams,  William. 
Wither,  George. 
Woodd,  Basil. 
Wotton,  Sir  Henry. 
Young,  Edward. 

APPENDIX. 

Adams,  Sarah  Flower. 
Allen,  James. 
Anstice,  Joseph. 
Auber,  Harriet. 
Austin,  John. 

Baker,  Sir  Henry  Williams. 
Bakewell,  John. 
Barton,  Bernard. 
Bathurst,  William  Hiley. 
Beaumont,  Joseph. 
Beddome,  Benjamin. 
Berridge,  John. 
Blacklock,  Thomas. 
Boden,  James. 
Bowdler,  John,  jun. 
Brown,  Phoebe. 
Browne,  Simon. 
Bruce,  Michael. 
Bryant,  William  Cullen. 
Bulfinch,  Stephen  Greenleaf. 
Burder,  George. 
Burleigh,  William  Henry. 
Burnham,  Richard. 
Byrom,  John. 
Carlyle,  Joseph  Dacre. 
Caswall,  Edward. 
Cawood,  John. 
Cennick,  John. 
Chandler,  John. 
Collyer,  William  Bengo. 
Conder,  Josiah. 
Cotterill,  Thomas. 
Cotton,  Nathaniel. 
Cowley,  Abraham. 
Croly,  George. 
Crewman,  Samuel. 
Crosswell,  "William. 
Davies,  Sir  John. 
Dobell,  John. 
Druraraond,  William. 
Dunn,  Kobinson  Porter. 
Edmeston,  James. 
Elliott,  Charlotte. 
Enfield,  William. 
Erskine,  Ralph. 
Fawcett,  John. 
Fitch,  Eleazar  Thompson. 
Follen,  Eliza  Lee. 
Frothingham,  Nathaniel  Langdon. 
Gibbons,  Thoman. 
Gilman,  Samuel. 
Gisbome,  Thomas. 
Goode,  William. 
Graham,  James. 
Grant,  Sir  Robert. 
Grigg,  Joseph. 
Gurney,  John  HampdeD. 
Habington,  William. 
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Heidelberg  Catechism. 
Hell,  Christ's  Descent  into. 
Hammerlin,  Felix. 
Jerusalem,  The  Episcopal  See  of  St. 

James  in. 
John  the  Baptist. 
Limbus. 
Luke. 

Lutz,  Johann  Ludwig  Samuel. 
Lutz,  Samuel. 
Mark. 
Matthew. 

Megauder,  Kaspar. 
Nicodemus. 
Regula  Fidei. 

Switzerland  (before  the  Reformation). 
Usteri,  Leonhard. 
Zwingli,  Huldreich. 
Gundert,  Heinrich,  Ph.D.,  Calw. 

Schwartz,  Christian  Friedrich. 
-*Giinther,  Martin,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Theological      Seminary      (Lutheran) , 
Concordia. 
Guthe,  Heinrich,  Ph.D.,  Leipzig. 

Ishbosheth. 
Hacken schmidt,  Karl,  Jagerthal. 
Hesshusen,  Tilemann. 
Oberlin,  Jean  Frederic. 
Haenchen,  Philipp  E.,  Erlangen. 

Menken,  Gottfried. 
Hagenbach,  Karl  Rudolph,  D.D.    (D. 
1874.) 
Bretschneider,  Karl  Gottlieb. 
Csesarius  of  ArleB. 
Claudius,  Matthias. 
Collegiants. 

Cotelerius,  Jean  Baptiste. 
Cyprianus,  Thascius  Csecilius. 
Drabicius,  Xieol. 
Encyclopaedia  of  Theology. 
Ernesti,  Johann  August. 
Facundus. 
Farel,  Guillaume, 
Felgenhauer,  Paul. 
Gellert,  Christian  Fiirchtegott. 
Gifttheil,  Ludwig  Friedrich. 
Grotius,  Hugo. 
Hochmaun,  Ernst  Christof. 


Jerome  Sophronius  EusebiuB. 

Jerusalem,  Johann  Friedrich  "Wilhelm. 

Jonas. 

Kirchhofer,  Melchior. 

Konig,  Johann  Friedrich. 

Kortholt,  Christian. 

Ruchat,  Abraham. 

Schmid,  Konrad. 

Scriver,  Christian. 

Spalding,  Johann  Joachim. 

Sulzer,  Simon. 

Theatre  and  the  Church. 

Theophilanthropists. 

Vadian. 

Werenfels,  Samuel. 

Wetstein,  Johann  Jakob. 

Wette,  de,  Wilhelm  Martin  Leberecht. 
Hahn,  H.  A.,  D.D.     (D.  — .) 

Introduction    (Old    Testament) .      See 
under  Kohler,  A. 
*Hall,  Isaac  Hollister,  Ph.D.,  Phila- 
delphia. 

Chapters  and  Verses,  Modern. 

Syriac  Literature. 
*Hall,  John,  D.D.,  New-York  City. 

Ireland. 
*Hall,  Robert  W.,  New-York  City. 

Ireland. 

Palladius,  Scotorum  Episcopus. 

Patrick,  St. 

Servia. 
Hamberger,  Julius,  Ph.D.,  Munich. 

Boehme,  Jacob. 

Staudenmaier,  Franz  Anton. 

Stigmatization. 

Theologia  Germanica. 
Harnaek,  Adolf,  D.D.,  Giessen. 

Apostles'  Creed,  The. 

Athenagoras. 

Barnabas. 

Caius. 

Gratian. 

Heliogabalus. 

Hieracas. 

Julian,  Emperor. 

Julius  Africanus  Sextus. 

Lapsed,  The. 

Literae  Formatge. 

Lucian  the  Martyr. 

Lucian  of  Samosata. 

Marcellinus. 

Marcellus  (popes). 

Marcus. 

Marcus  Aurelius. 

Melchiades. 

Miltiades. 

Monarchianism. 

Nicaeno-Constantinopolitan  Creed. 

Novatian. 

OptatuB. 
*Harper,  James,  D.D.,  Xenia,  O. 

Psalms,  Use  of,  in  Worship. 
*Harris,  J.  Rendel,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Stichometry. 
*Harsha,   W.   W.,    D.D.,   Jacksonville, 
III. 

Theological    Seminary   (Presbyterian) 
of  the  North-West. 
*Hastings,  Thomas  Samuel,  D.D. ,  New- 
York  City. 

Hastings,  Thomas.     (Appendix.) 

Music,  Sacred. 

Pastoral  Theology. 
*Hatfield,  Edwin  Francis,  D.D.    (D. 
issa.) 

Presbyterian  Church  (Northern  Assem- 
bly) in  the  United  States  of  America. 

Presbyterianism. 

Revivals  of  Religion, 

Theological  Seminary,  Union  (Presby- 
terian), New  York. 
Hanck,  Albert,  D.D.,  Erlangen. 

Constantine  (popes). 

Hofmann,  Johann  Christian  Karl  von. 

Leipzig,  The  Colloquy  of. 

Linus. 

Maternus,  Julius  Firmicus. 

Miinscher,  Wilhelm. 

Ordines. 

Organ. 

Ostiary. 

Patriarch. 

Perpetua,  Ste. 

Peru. 

Possidius. 

Priesthood    in     the     Rom  an -Catholic 
Church. 

Prosper  of  Aquitania. 
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Quadratus. 

Rabanus  Maurus. 

Relics. 

Rnseelin.     See  under  Landerer 

Rupert,  St. 
Hcer,  Justus,  Erlenbaeh. 

Bulllnser,  lleinrich. 

FlUc,  Niklaus  von. 

Hess,  Johann  Jakob. 

Lavater,  Johann  Kaspar. 
Heller,  Ludwic     (D.  — .) 

Ferrer,  Yincentius. 

Maccovius,  Johauues. 

Martyrs,  Forty. 

Rathiuann,  Hermann. 

Rosenbach,  Johann  Georg. 

Sehade,  Geors. 
Heman,  C.  F.,  Ph.D.,  Basel. 

Jews,  Missions  amongst  the. 
Henke,  Ernst  Ludwig  Theodor,  D.D. 
(D.  1^7^ 

Calixtus,  Georg. 

G-nbler,  Johann  Philipp. 

Meyfart,  Johann  Matthaus. 

Molauus,  Gerhardt  Walther. 

Mosheiru,  Johann  Lorenz  von. 

Musiius,  Johann. 

Pau linns  Xolanus. 

Syncretism. 

Tliorn,  Conference  of. 

witchcraft.     See  under  Plitt,  ti. 
Heppe,  Heinrich  Ludwig  Julius,  D.D. 

a>-  wo 

Cas-J,  The  Conference  of. 

Corpus  Doctriua?. 

Corpus  Evangelicorum. 

Dort,  Synod  of. 

Eglinus,  Raphael. 

Episcopius,  Simon. 

Guyon,   Jeanne  Marie  Bouvier  de  la 
Mothe. 

Sohn,  Georg. 
Herold,  Max,  Schwabach. 

Agnus  Dei. 

Ambrosian  Music. 

Breviary. 

Doxology. 
Herrling-er,  Nurtingen. 

Melanchthon.     See  under  Lauderer. 
Herzosr,  Johann  Jakob,  D.D.  (D.  1882.) 

Abclites,  or  Abelonians. 

Abrahamites. 

Acacius. 

Aaatho. 

Alegambe. 

Allix,  Peter. 

Alogi,  or  Alogians. 

Aloysius  of  Gonzaga. 

Anathema. 

Apollinarianism. 

Aquila  and  Priscilla. 

Barclay,  Robert. 

Bernard,  Archbishop  of  Toledo. 

Bernard,  Claude. 

Bible-Reading      in      Roman -Catholic 
Church. 

Blair,  Hugh. 

Blemmyde3,  or  Blemmida. 

Borel,  Adam. 

Calixtus  I. 

Calvin,  John.  See  under  Jackson,  S.  M. 

Claudius. 

Coelicolae. 

Collyridians. 

Commodua. 

Compostella,  The  Order  of. 

Deacon  esn. 

Deusdedit. 

Didymus  (of  Alexandria). 

Didymus,  Gabriel. 

Dimce  rites. 

DionysiuB  the  Carthusian. 

Doctrinaires. 

Domitian. 

Druthmar,  Christian. 

Du  Cange,  Charles  Dufreene. 

Dudith,  Andreas. 

Duperrou,  Jacques  Davy. 

Dutoit,  Jean  Philippe. 

Egbert,  St. 

Egbert,  Archbishop  of  York. 

Eleutherus,  Bishop. 

Elizabeth,  St.,  of  Hungary. 

Engelbrecht,  Hans. 

Epiphaniue,  Bishop  of  Pavia. 

Equitius. 

Erasmus,  St. 

Eudes,  Jean,  and  the  Eudites. 


Eustathius,  Bishop  of  Sebaate. 

Flagellants. 

Francis  of  Sales,  St. 

Hilary  of  Arlen,  St. 

Honing,  Johann  Wilhelm  Fried  rich. 

Image-Worship  in  the  Western  Church. 

Lord  k    Sapper,    Reformed    View    of 
the. 

Mariana,  Juan. 

Neander,  Joachim. 

tEcolampadiuB,  John. 

OrouiuH,  Paulus. 

Pallavicino,  Sforza. 

Parabolani. 

Paulimis  of  Aquileja. 

Pavilion. 

Pelagiue,  Alvarus. 

Peter  of  Alcantara. 

Ptlug,  Julius. 

Pictot,  Benedict. 

Pighius,  Albert. 

Piscator,  Johannes. 

Poissy,  Conference  of. 

Postil. 

Recollect. 

Redeemer,  Orders  of  the. 

Renaudot,  EiiKebe. 

Rettig,  Heinrich  Christian  Michael. 

Riidinger,  Esrom. 

Sailer,  Johann  Michael. 

Salvianus. 

Sehwegler,  Albert. 

Socinus,  Faustus,  and  the  Socinians. 

Spiera,  Francesco. 

Switzerland  after  the  Reformation. 

Utenheim,  Christoph  von. 

Vergerius,  Petrus  Paulus. 

Waldenses. 

Waldhausen,  Conrad  von. 

Westen,  Thomas  von. 

Ximenes  de  Cisneros,  Francisco. 
Heyd,  Wilhelm,  Ph.D.,  Stuttgart. 

Mongols,  Christianity  among  the. 
Heyder,     Karl     Ludwig     Wilhelm, 
Ph.D.,  Erlangen. 

Schelling,  Friedrich  Wilhelm  Joseph 
von. 
Hinschius,  Paul,  Ph.D.,  Berlin. 

Advocate  of  the  Church. 

Ansegis. 

Chapters. 

Investiture. 

Irregularities. 

Liber  Diurnus  Romanorum  Pontificum. 

Papacy  and  Papal  System. 

Patronage. 

Sanction,  Pragmatic. 
♦Hitchcock,  Roswell  Dwight,  D.D., 
LL.D.,  New-York  City. 

Choraziu. 

Elijah. 

Palestine. 
Hochhuth,  C.  W.  H.,  Ph.D.,  Cassel. 

Philadelpbian  Society. 

Pordage,  John. 
*Hodfro.  Archibald  Alexandep,  D.D. , 
LL.IJ.,  Princeton,  N.J. 

Atonement. 

Calvinism. 

Imputation  of  Sin  and  of  Righteous- 
ness. 

Princeton. 
'Hoffman,  Eugene   Augustus,   D.D., 
New-York  City. 

Theological  Seminary  (Episcopal),  The 

Hoffmann,  J.  A.  G.,  D.D.     (D.  1864.) 

Druses. 
liofmann,  Rudolf,  D.D.,  Leipzig. 

Accommodation. 

Apocrypha  of  the  New  Testament. 

Jerusalem,  Synod  of. 

Purgatory. 

Superstition. 
♦Hoge,  Moses  D.,  D.D.,  Richmond,  Va. 

Plumer,  William  Swan. 

Presbyterian  Church  (Southern  Assem- 
bly) in  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. 

Thornwell,  James  Henley. 
♦Holland,  Henry  Scott,  M.A.,  Oxford. 

Ritualism. 
Hollenberg,  W.  A.,  Ph.D.,  Saarbriicken. 

Gossner,  Johannes  Evangelista. 

Selneccer,  Nicolaus. 

Sigismund,  Johann. 

Vincent  de  Paul. 

William  of  St.  Amour. 


Holtzmann,   Heinrich,   D.D.,    Strase- 
burg. 
Tradition. 
Hopf,  Georg  Wilhelm,  Ph.D.,  Nurem- 
berg. 
Sachs,  liana. 
♦Hopkins,  E.  W.,  New-York  City. 

Washburn,  Edward  Abiel. 
♦Hopkins,  Samuel  Miles,  D.D.,  Au- 
burn, NY. 
Auburn  Theological  Seminary. 
Auburn  Declaration. 
Liturgy. 
Worship. 
*Hoyey,  Alvah,  D.D.,  Newton  Centre, 
Mass. 
Newton  Theological  Institution. 
Hundeshagen,  Carl  Bernhard,  D.D. 
(D.  1873.) 
Abbo  of  Fleury. 
Agobard. 

Schwarz,  Friedrich  Heinrich  Christian. 
Hupfeld,  David,  Ph.D.,  Schleusingen. 

M  tiller,  Julius. 
♦Jackson,  George  Thomas,  M.D.,  New- 
York  City. 
Leprosy. 

Medicine  of  the  Hebrews. 
♦Jackson,     Samuel    Macauley,    Rev. 
(associate  editor),  New-York  City. 
Antioch  in  Syria. 
Apostolic  Council  at  Jerusalem. 
Augustinus   Aurelius,    Sketch   of    his 

Life. 
Baptism.    See  under  Steitz. 
Baxter,  Richard. 
Becket,  Thomas. 
Bible  Societies  of  the  United  States  of 

America. 
Brahraanism. 
Brahmo  Somaj  of  India. 
Buddhism. 
Bunyan,  John. 
Bushnel),  Horace. 
Butler,  Joseph. 

Calvin,  John.    See  under  nerzog. 
Concordance. 
Concubinage. 

CongregatiodeAuxiliiBDivina?(iratiae. 
( 'romwell,  Oliver. 
David. 

Dictionaries  and  Cyclopaedias. 
Dogmatics  (Literature). 
Ecclesiastes. 
Epistles,  The. 
Eve. 

Exodus  of  the  Children  of  Israel. 
Infant  Communion. 
Infant  Salvation. 
Keim,  Carl  Theodor. 
Kitto,  John. 

Lord's  Supper  (additions). 
Lowder,  Charles  Fuge. 
Minor  Prophets. 
Paine,  Thomas. 
Polyglot  Bibles. 
Preaching. 

Wiclif,  John.    See  under  Lechler. 
Jacobi,  Justus  Ludwig,  D.D.,  Halle. 
Anselm  of  Canterbury. 
Berengarius  of  Tours. 
Clemens,  Titus  Flavius. 
Gnosticism. 
Hippolytus. 
♦Jacobs,  Henry  Eyster,  D.D.,  Phila- 
delphia. 
Krauth,  CharleB  Porterfield.     (Appen- 
dix.) 
Jacob  son.    Heinrich    Franz,    Ph.D. 
(D.  -.) 
Asylum. 
Bishop. 

Burial  among  the  Christians. 
Celibacy. 
Coadjutor. 
Dunin,  Martin  von. 
Fasting  in  Christian  Church. 
Lancelott,  Joannes  Paulus. 
Launoi,  Jean  de. 
Pallium. 
Panormitanus. 
Peter- Pence. 
Primacy,  Primate. 
Protonotarius  Apostolicus. 
Regalia. 
Regionarius. 
Reservation,  Papal. 
Residence. 
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Rituale  Romanum. 

Sedea  Vacaus. 

Suffragau. 

Tancred  of  Bologna. 

Tempus  Clausum. 

Tithes. 

Usury. 

"Vicar. 

Visitatio  Liminum  S8.  ApoBtolorum. 

Westphalia,  Peace  of. 

Zonaras,  Johannes. 
*Jessup,  Henry  Harris,  D.D.,  Beirut, 
Syria. 

Syria,  and  Missions  to  Syria. 
Jundt,  A.,  Strassburg. 

David  of  Dinauto. 

John  of  Chur.    See  under  Schmidt,  C. 
Kiihler,  M.,  D.D.,  Halle. 

Antichrist. 

Biblical  Theology. 

Conscience. 

Eschatology. 
Kahnis,    Karl    Friedrich    August, 
D.D.,  Leipzig. 

Free  Congregations. 

Heresy. 

Paulus,  Heinrich  Eberhard  Gottlob. 
Kamphausen,  Adolph  Hermann  Hein- 
rich, D.D.,  Bonn. 

Bleek,  Friedrich. 

Bunsen,  Christian  Karl  JosiaB. 

Hitzig,  Ferdinand. 

Hupfeld,  Hermann. 

Umbreit,  Friedrich  Wilhelra  Karl. 
Kautzsch,  Emil  Friedrich,  D.D.,  Tu- 
bingen. 

Jo  k  tan. 

Jothara. 
Keim,  Carl  Theodor,  D.D.    (D.  1879.) 

Haetzer,  Ludwig. 

Vespasian,  Titus  Flavius. 
*Ki'llojrg,  Samuel  Henry,  D.D.,  Alle- 
gheny, Penn. 

Preraillenialism. 
Kessler,  K.,  Ph.D.,  Marburg. 

Maniehaeism. 

Meudseans. 

Nestorians,  History  of  the,  after  489. 
See  under  Peterraann. 
*Kingsley,  William  L.,  New  Haven, 
Conn. 

Yale  University. 
Kirchhofer,  G. 

Miiller,  Johaun  Georg. 
Rlaiber,  Karl  Friedrich,  Ph.D.,  Lud- 
wigsburg. 

Felicissimus. 

Firrailian. 
Kleinert,  Hugo  Wilhelm  Paul,  D.D., 
Berlin. 

Comenius,  Johaun  Amos. 

Jablonski,  Daniel  Ernst. 
Kling,   Christian    Friedrich,    D.D. 
(D.  1861.) 

Awakening. 

Justification. 

Kingdom  of  God. 
Klippel,  Georg  Heinrich,  Ph.D.,  Ver- 
den. 

Corvey. 

Eller,  Elias. 

Jeanne  d'Albret.    See  under  Schott. 

Kleuker,  Johann  Friedrich. 

Koppe,  Johaun  Benjamin. 

Medardus,  St. 

Sack,  Brethren  of  the. 

Schall,  Johaun  Adam. 

Schrockh,  Johann  Matthias. 

Seckendorf,  Veit  Ludwig  von. 

Severinus,  St. 

Severus,  Septimius. 

Sickingen,  Franz  von. 

Spangenberg,  Cyriacus. 

Spitta,  Karl  Johann  Philipp. 

Slaphylus,  Friedrich. 

StedingetH,  The. 

Sturm  (abbot). 

Theodora. 

Trithemius,  Johann. 

Vandals. 

Vicelin. 

Vives,  Juan  Ludovico  de. 

Wends. 

Willehad,  St. 

William  of  Tyre. 
Klosi\<  'arl  Rudolph  Wilhelm,  Ph.D., 
Hamburg. 

Klupfel,  Engelbert. 


Spain. 

Spreng,  Jakob. 

Truber,  PrimuB. 

Zillerthal. 
Klostermann,  August,  D.D.,  Kiel. 

Isaiah. 
Kluckhohn,  August,  Ph.D.,  Munich. 

Illuminati. 
Klupfel,  Karl,  Ph.D.,  Tubingen. 

Alemanni. 

Dalberg,  Karl  Theodor. 

Eulogius  of  Cordova. 

Frankenberg,  Johann  Heinrich. 

Frederick  the  Wise. 

Frederick  the  Pious. 

Fulda,  Monastery  of. 

Gregory  of  Tours. 

Hutten,  Ulrich  von. 

Lambruschini,  Luigi. 

Lance,  The  Holy. 

Mai,  Angeio. 

Pfaff,  Christof  Matthaus. 

Philip  the  Magnanimous. 

Reuchlin,  Johann. 

Revolution,  The  French. 

Rosicrucians. 
Knanp,  Josef,  Stuttgart. 

Oehler,  Gustav  Friedrich. 
Kbgel,  Rudolf,  D.D.,  Berlin. 

Bible.    See  under  Paret. 

Gerlach,  Otto  von. 

Hoffmann,     Ludwig     Friedrich     Wil- 
helm. 

Stahl,  Friedrich  Julius. 
Kohler,  August,  D.D.,  Erlangen. 

Amos. 

Belshazzar. 

Introduction    (Old    Tentament).      See 
under  Hahn. 

Serpent,  The  Brazen. 

Theudas. 

Timothy. 

Titus. 
Kohler,  Karl,  D.D.,  Friedberg,  Hesse. 

Hesse. 
Kolbe,  Alexahder,  Ph.D.,  Stettin. 

Otho  of  Bamberg. 
Kiinig,    Friedrich    Eduard,    Ph.D., 
Leipzig. 

Purifications. 
Koster,  Adolph,  Ph.D.     (D.  — .) 

Salzburg. 

Sieveking,  Amalie. 
Kostlin,  Julius,  D.D.,  Halle. 

Apokatastasis. 

Church. 

Communion  of  Saints. 

Dogmatics. 

Familiets. 

God. 

Irving,  Edward. 

Luther,  Martin. 

Miracles,  Historical  View  of. 

Oath,  in  the  New  Testament. 
j      Regeneration. 

Religion  and  Revelation. 
I      Repentauce. 
I      Vows. 
,  Krafft,  C,  Elberfeld. 

Kiarenbach,  Adolf. 

Monheim,  Johannes. 
Krafft,  Wilhelm  Ludwig,  D.D.,  Bonn. 

Butzer,  Martin. 

Hasse,  Friedrich  Rudolf. 

Suidbert. 

Terstee^en,  Gerhard. 
Kramer,  Ph.D.,  Halle. 

Francke,  August  Hermann. 
Kubel,  Robert  Benjamin,  D.D.,  Tu- 
bingen. 

Adiaphora. 

Hofacker,  Ludwig  and  Wilhelm. 

House-Communion,  or    Private    Com- 
munion. 

Rationalism  and  Supranaturalism. 

Resurrection  of  the  Dead. 
Landerer,    Max   Albert   von.    D.D. 
(D.  1878.) 

LombarduB,  Petrus.  See  under  Nitzsch. 

Melanchthon,  Philipp.  See  under  Herr- 
linger. 

Roecelin.    See  under  Hauck. 

Scholastic  Theology. 

Thomas  of  Aquino. 

Tubingen  School,  The  Old. 
Lange,  Johann  Peter,  D.D.,  Bonn. 

Grace. 

Hamann,  Johann  Georg. 


Imposition  of  Hands. 

Joan  of  Arc. 

Klee,  Heinrich. 

Mysticism. 

Patience. 

Predestination. 

Providence. 

Rousseau,  Jean  Jacques. 

Sanctification. 

Simon,  The  Name  in  Biblical  History. 

Terminiem  and  the  Terministic  Con- 
troversy. 

Theophany. 

Thomas  the  Apostle. 
Laubmann,  G.,  Ph.D.,  Munich. 

Mabillon,  Jean. 

Maranus,  Prudentius. 

Martianay,  Jean. 

Massuet,  Rene. 

Montfaucon,  Bernard  de. 

Ruinart,  Thierry. 

L  auxin  an  n,  Stuttgart. 

Jacopone  da  Todi. 

Knapp,  Albert.    See  under  Palmer. 
Lobwasser,  Ambrosius. 
Lechler,  Gottlob  Viktor,  D.D.,  Leip- 
zig. 
Allan,  William. 
Bradwardine,  Thomas 
Council. 
Deism. 

Erastus,  Thomas. 
F^nelon,  Francois  de  Salignac  de    la 

Mothe. 
Hus,  John. 
Hussites. 

Janow,  Matthias  von. 
Jerome  of  Prague. 
John  Nepomuk. 
MarsiliuB  Patavinus. 
Milicz  of  Kremsier. 
Morgan,  Thomas. 
Netter,  Thomas. 
Presbyter  and  the  Presbyterate. 
Wiclif,  John. 
Winer,  Georg  Benedikt. 
*Lee,  William,  D.D.,  Glasgow. 
Erskine,  Ebenezer. 
Erskine,  John. 
Erskine,  Ralph. 
Fergusson,  David. 
Henderson,  Ebenezer. 
Knox,  John. 
Laud,  William. 
Lorimer,  Peter. 
Macleod,  Norman. 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland. 
Weir,  Duncan  Harkness. 
Whichcote,  Benjamin. 
Wishart,  George  (1). 
Wishart,  George  (2). 
Wodrow,  Robert. 
Leimbach,  C.  L.,  Ph.D.,  Goslar. 
Cyprianus,    Thascius    Csecilius.      See 

under  Hagenbach. 
Papias.    See  under  Steitz. 
Lepsius,  Karl  Richard,  Ph.D.,  Berlin. 

Egypt. 
Leyrer,  E.,  Sielmingen,  Wurtteraberg. 
Clothing  and  Ornaments  of   the  He- 
brews. 
Commerce  among  the  Hebrews. 
Dance  among  the  Hebrews.    See  under 

Pick. 
Handicrafts  among  the  Hebrews. 
Hunting  among  the  Hebrews. 
Laver. 
Leaven. 

Levirate  Marriage. 
Lot,  Use  of  the,  among  the  Hebrews. 
Mourning  among  the  Hebrews. 
Music  and  Musical  Instruments  among 

the  Hebrews. 
Oil,  Olive-Tree. 
Phylactery.    See  under  Pick. 
Pilate,  Pontius. 
Proselytes  of  the   Jews.      See    under 

Dclitzsch,  Franz. 
Sabbath-Day's  Journey. 
Sanhedrin. 

Scribes  in  the  New  Testament. 
Seir. 

Showbread. 

Showbread,  Table  of  the. 
Sihor. 
Sin  (city). 

Spice  among  the  Hebrews. 
Stoning  among  the  Hebrews. 
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.ring     among 


He- 


Succoth-Beuoth. 
Synagogue,  The  Great. 
Synagogues  of  the  Jews. 
Tabernacle. 
Tetrarch. 
Ttaorah. 

Tithe*  among  the  Hebrews. 
"Weights  and  Measures  among  the  He- 
brews. 
Widows,  lid 
AVitness  -  Be; 

brews. 

"Writing  among  the  Hebrews. 
Year,  Hebrew. 
Zedckiah. 
list,  Kkanz,  Ph. P.,  Munich. 
Manuel,  Niklaus. 
MuriK-r.  Thomas. 
vl.ivermore.  Ariel  Abhut,  Rev.,  Mead- 
ville,  Penn. 
Theological  School  (Unitarian),  Mead- 

villc." 
Unitarianisin. 
Unitarians. 
*Luj»l,  H.  S.,  Rev.,  Hamilton,  N.Y. 
Theological  Seminary  i,  Baptist),  Ham- 
ilton. 
Liihrs.  Fr. 

Palev,  "William. 
Luthardt.  Christopher  Ernst,  D.D., 
Leipzig. 
Graul,  Karl. 
LUttke.  Moritz,  Schkeuditz. 
Abyssinian  Church. 
Copts  and  the  Coptic  Church. 
Mallet,  Hermann,  Bremen. 
Kruramacher,  Friedrich  Adolf. 
Martiriius,  Matthias. 
Peucer,  Caspar. 
Bezel,  Chri-u-f. 
Sculietus,  Abraham. 
Spina,  Alphonso  de. 
^pmola,  Crist  oval  Rojas  de. 
Stark,  Johann  August. 
Suiiihic"'..  Johann  von. 


Phila- 


JhilU'uld,       WlLHELM       Jl'LIUS,       D-D 

Bonn. 
Henke,  Heinrich  Philipp  Konrad. 
Hyperius,  Andrea*  Gerhard. 
Maldonatus,  Joannes. 
Minucius  Felix,  Marcus. 
MoruB,  Samuel  Friedrich  Nathanael. 
PachomiuB. 
Philaster. 
Piu-  IV..  V. 
Kupert  uf  Deutz. 
-Mann.  William  Julics,  D.D 
delpbia. 
Kunze,  John  Christopher. 
Lotze,  Hermann  Rudolf. 
MiihleDberg,  Heinrich  Melchior. 
Sehaeffer,  Charles  Frederick. 
Schmucker,  Samuel  Simon. 
Theological      Seminary,      Evangelical 
Lutheran,  Philadelphia. 
♦Marling.  Francis  H.,  Rev.,  New-York 
Cuy- 
James,  John  Angell. 
Smith,  John  Pye. 
Wardlaw,  Ralph. 
Mlatht-tts,  George  D.,  D.D.,  Quebec. 
Alliance  of  the  Reformed  Churches. 
Canada,  Dominion  of. 
Matter.  Jacques.     (D.  18G4.) 
Gallicanism. 

SalLzmann,  Friedrich  Rudolph. 
Sorbonne,  The. 
Stilling. 
+3Iaxson.    Darwin    Eldridge 
Alfred  Centre,  N.Y. 
Seventh-Day  Baptists. 
+3IcCohh,  James,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
ton,  N.J. 
Evolution  and  Development. 
Hume,  David. 
Locke,  John. 
Scottish  Philosophy. 
*3I(F:irlan(l,    Henry    Horace,    Rev., 
New-York  City. 
Seamen,  Missions  to. 
+ M  <-Kim,RANDOLPHH.,D.D.,  New-York 
City. 
Sparrow,  "William. 
Mejer,  Otto,  Ph.D.,  Gottingen. 
Apostasy. 

Apostolical  Constitutions. 
Appeals. 


D.D. 


Prince- 


Archdeacons  and  Archpresbyters. 
Bernard  de  Botono. 
Bishop.      Sec  under  Jaeobson. 
Briefs,  Bulls,  and  Bullariuin,  Papal. 

Canonization. 

Capitularies. 

Cardinal. 

Celibacy.    See  under  Jacobson. 

Censorship  of  Books. 

Chaplain. 

Chrodegang. 

Coadjutor.     See  under  JacobBOii. 

Collegia  Nationalia. 

Collegialistn. 

Concordat. 

Consalvi,  Krcole. 

Curia  Koniana. 

Dei  Gratia. 

Excommunication  (Christian). 

Faculty. 

Hontlieim,  Joliaim  Nicolaus  von. 

lininunity. 

Indulgences. 

Jurisdiction,  Ecclesiastical. 
Legates  and  Nuncios  in  the  Roman- 
Catholic  Church. 
Marca,  Petrus  de. 
Menses  Papales. 
Parity. 
Penitentials. 
Placet. 
Prebend. 

Propaganda,  Definition  of  the. 
Taxation,  Ecclesiastical. 
Merkel,  Paul  Johannes,  Ph.D.     (D. 
lSul.) 
An  so. 
Merz,  Heinrich  von,  D.D.,  Stuttgart. 
Bibles,  Pictured,  and  Biblical  Pictures. 
Calendar  Brethren. 
Candles,  Use  of,  in  Divine  Service. 
Catacombs. 
Cross. 

Kyrie  Eleyson. 
Monstrance. 

New- Year's  Celebration. 
Temple  at  Jerusalem. 
Meurer,  Moritz,  CalJenberg,  Saxony. 
Altar,  Hebrew. 

Tabernacle,  for  the  Preservation  of  the 
Eucharist. 
Meyer  von  Knonau,  Ph.D.,  Zurich. 
Einsiedelu. 
Gall,  Monastery  of  St. 
Notker. 
Michael,  Chemnitz. 

Liebner,  Karl  Theodor  Albert. 
Michelsen,  Alexander,  LUbeck. 
Birgitta,  St. 
Egede,  Hans. 
Olaf,  St. 

Reuterdahl,  Henrik. 
"Mitchell,   Alexander 
Andrews,  Scotland. 
Columba,  St. 
Culdees. 

Hamilton,  Patrick, 
lona. 

Keltic  Church. 
Miillcr,  Wilhei.m  Ernst,  D.D.,  Kiel. 
Aduptionism,  Adoptioniets. 
Alcuin. 

Antioch,  School  of. 
Albanasius. 
I >iiMi>'ijiurt  Areopagita. 
Kunc'k,  Johann. 
CotiKchalk  (monk). 
Gregorius  Thaumaturgue. 
Gregory  of  Nyssa. 
Ilosins. 

Impustoribus,  de  Tnbus. 
Isidore  of  Pelusium. 
Joachim  of  Floris. 
JuniliiiH. 

Lerins,  Convent  of. 
Liberius.  . 

Lucifer  and  the  Lucifenans. 
Lupus,  ServatUH. 
Macedonius. 
Makrina. 

Marcellus,  Bishop  of  Ancyra. 
Maximus,  Bishop  of  Turin. 
Meletius  of  Antioch. 
Melctius  of  Lycopolis. 
Methodius. 
Monophysites. 
Monothelites. 


F.,  D.D.,    St. 


Moutanisra. 
Nemesius. 
Nepos. 

Nestorius  and  the  Neatorian   Contro- 
versy to  489. 

Origcu. 

Origenistic  Controversies. 
Osiander,  Andreas. 
Pamphilus. 
Pantajnus. 

Pclagius    and    the    Pelagian    Contro- 
versies. 
Photinus. 

Rurinus,  Tyrannius. 
Secundus. 
Semi-Arians. 
Semi-Pelagianism. 
Simon  Magus. 
Synesius. 
Tatian. 

Theodore  of  Mopsuestia. 
Three-Chapter  Controversy. 
Walch. 
*fflombert,  Jacob  Isidor,  D.D.,  Pater- 
son,  N.J. 
Ebel,  Johannes  Wilhelm. 
English  Bible  Versions. 
Prayer,  Book  of  Common. 
Schdnherr,  Johann  Heinrich. 
Tyndale,  "William. 
*Moore,  Dunlop,  D.D.,  New  Brighton, 
Penn. 
Talmud. 
Wine,  Bible. 
"Morris,  Edward  Daftdd,  D.D.,  Cin- 
cinnati, O. 
Lane  Theological  Seminary. 
Soteriology. 
"Morse,  Richard    Cary,    Rev.,    New- 
York  City. 
Young  Men's  Christian  Associations. 
Muller,  Carl,  Ph.D.,  Tubingen. 
Joseph  II. 
Leo  (popes). 
Lucius  (popes). 
Muller,  I  wan,  Ph.D.,  Erlangen. 

Apollonius  of  Tyana. 
Muller,  Johann  Georg,  D.D.     (D.  — .) 
Animals. 

Sun,  Worship  of  the. 
NagelKbach,  Eduard,  D.D.     (D.— .) 
Jeremiah. 
Judges  of  Israel. 
Judges,  Book  of. 
Malachi. 
Mi  cab. 
Obadiah. 
Samuel. 
Saul. 
Uzziah. 
Week. 
Nestle,  Eberhard,  Ph.D.,  Ulm. 
Ibas. 

Isaac  of  Antioch. 
Jacob  Baradaeus. 
Jacob  of  Edessa. 
Jacob  of  Nisi  bis. 
Jacob  of  SarOg. 

Jacobites.     See  under  Rodiger. 
John,  Bishop  of  Ephesus. 
|      Maruthas. 
Rabulas. 
NeuuVrker,  Christian    G.,  D.D.    (L>. 


Corpus  Catholicorum. 

Ignorant!  nes. 

Inquisition. 

Montes  Pietatis. 

Poschl,  Thomas. 

Sabas,  St. 

Sagittarius,  Kaspar. 

Schelwig,  Samuel. 

Scotus,  Marianus. 

Sebaldus. 

Sebastian. 

Sergius  (popes). 

ServiteB. 

Sfondrati  (family). 

Sidonius,  Michael.  . 

Simeon,  Archbishop  of  Thessalomca- 

Simplicius. 

Sixtus  (popes). 

Sleidan,  Johannes. 

Soissons. 

Soter. 

Soto,  DomimcuB  de. 

Soto,  Petrus  de. 

Spalatin,  Georg. 
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Spengler,  Lazarus. 
Spires,  a  City  of  Bavaria. 
SpondanuB. 
Stanislaus,  Bishop, 
Stanislaus,  St. 
Stephen  (popes). 
Stiekna,  Conrad. 
Studites,  Theodore. 
Surius,  Laurentiue. 
Sylvester  (popes). 
Sylvestrians. 
Symmachians. 
Symmaehus. 
Tauchelm. 
Tetzel,  Johann. 
Theatines. 
Tolet,  Francis. 
Tonsure. 

Toulouse,  Synods  of. 
Tours,  Synods  of. 
Trappists. 

Treves,  Holy  Coat  of. 
Trullan  Councils. 
TuiibiuB,  Alphonso. 
Ubbonites. 
Ubertinus. 
Urban  (popes). 
UrsicinuB. 
Usuardus. 
Uytenbogaert,  Jan. 
Valesius,  Henri  de  Valois. 
Vienne. 
"Vigils. 

Vincent  of  Beauvais. 
Vorstius,  Conrad. 
"Westphal,  Joachim. 
Wigand,  Johann. 
Zosimus. 
Key,  Pastor  in  Speier. 

Pareus,  David. 
*Ninde,  William    Xavier,   Evanston, 
III. 
Theological     Seminary     (Methodist) , 
Garrett  Biblical  Institute. 
Nitzsch,    Friedrich     August     Ber- 
thold,  D.D.,  Kiel. 

Abe  lard. 

Albert  the  Great. 

Lanfranc. 

Laterau  Church  and  Councils. 

Lectionaries. 

Lector. 

Legend. 

Lombardus,  Petrus.    See  under  Lan- 
derer. 

Nitzsch,  Karl  Imraanuel. 

Union  of  Churches. 
*Nott,  Henry  J.,  Rev.,   Bowmauville, 
Ont. 

Jiible  Christians.     (Appendix.) 
'Nutting,  Mary  O.,  Miss,  Mount  Hoi- 
yoke. 

Mount  Holyoke  Female  Seminary. 
Oehler,  Gustav  Friedrich,  D.D.     (D. 
1876.) 

Atonement,  Day  of. 

Blood,  Revenger  of. 

Elohim. 

Gideon. 

Hezekiah. 

Israel,  Biblical  History  of. 

Jealousy,  Trial  of. 

Jehovah. 

Kings  of  Israel. 

Messiah,  Messianic  Prophecy. 

Names  in  the  Old  Testament. 

Nazarites. 

Offerings  in  the  Old  Testament. 

Prophetic  Office  in  the  Old  Testament, 

Purim. 

Reihing,  Jakob. 

Sabaoth. 

Sabbath. 

Sabbatical  Year  and  Year  of  Jubilee. 

Slavery  among  the  Hebrews. 

Testament,  Old  and  New. 

Tribes  of  Israel. 

Vows  among  the  Hebrews. 
Oldenberg,  F. 

Inner  Mission,  The. 
Oosterzee,  Jan  Jakob  van.  D.D.    (D 
1882.) 

Christo  Sacrum. 

Da  Costa,  Isaak. 

Haag  Association. 

Royaards,  Hermann  Jan. 

Scbyn,  Ilermannus. 

Voetius,  GysbertUB. 


Orelli,  Carl  von,  Basel. 
Baking,  Bread. 
Bath  among  the  Hebrews. 
Benaiah. 
Canticles. 
Circumcision. 
Elisha. 
Enoch. 
Esther. 

Ezekiel,  Book  of. 
Gog  and  Magog. 
Isaac. 
Ishmael. 
Israel,  Biblical  History  of.    See  under 

Oehler  and  Pick. 
Jacob. 

Jannes  and  Jambres. 
Jehoshaphat. 
Joseph. 
Judah. 

Kings  of  Israel.    See  under  Oehler. 
Lamentations. 
Levites.    See  under  Pick. 
Lot  (person). 

Messiah,  Messianic  Prophecy.    See  un- 
der Oehler. 
Moses. 
Names,  Biblical  Significance  of.    See 

under  Oehler. 
Offerings  in  the  Old  Testament.    See 

under  Oehler. 
Passover. 

Pentecost,  The  Jewish. 
Prophetic  Office  in  the  Old  Testament. 

See  under  Oehler. 
Ruth. 

Samuel,  Books  of. 
*Ormiston,     William,    D.D.,    LL.D., 
New- York  City. 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Canada. 
Proudfoot,  William. 
Ryerson,  Adolphus  Egerton. 
Taylor,  William. 
Thornton,  Robert  H. 
*Osgood,  Howard,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Roch- 
ester, N.Y. 
Baptism,  The  Baptist  View  of. 
Baptists. 
Osiander,  Erxst,  Ph.D.     (D.  — .) 
Tadmor. 
Tarshish. 
Overbeck,   Joseph,    Ph.D.,  Sandhurst, 
Eng. 
Wilberforce,  William. 
Wolsey,  Thomas. 
*Packard,    Joseph,   D.D.,  Alexandria, 
Va. 
Johns,  John.     (Appendix.) 
Meade,  William. 

Virginia,    Protestant-Episcopal    Theo- 
logical Seminary  of. 
Palmer,    Christian    von,    D.D.      (D. 

1ST."..) 

Freylinghausen,  Johann  Anastasius. 

Gerhardt,  Paul. 

Knapp,  Albert.    See  Lauxmann. 

Mozarabic  Liturgy. 

Oratorio. 

Rieger,  Georg  Conrad. 

Seminaries,  Theological,  Continental. 

Spee,  Friedrich  von. 

Thomas  of  Celauo. 

Werkmeister,  Benedikt  Maria  von. 

Wessenberg,  Ignaz  Heinrich. 

Woltersdorff,  Ernst  Gottlieb. 

Zollikofer,  Georg  Joachim. 
Paret,  Heinrich.    (D.  — .) 

Affections. 

Bible.    See  under  Kb'gel. 
*Park,  Edwards  Amasa,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
Andover,  MaBS. 

Andover  Theological  Seminary. 

Bellamy,  Joseph. 

Edwards,  Bela  Bates. 

Edwards,  Jonathan,  the  Elder. 

Edwards,  Jonathan,  the  Younger. 

Emmons,  Nathanael. 

Homer,  AVilliam  Bradford. 

Hopkins,  Samuel. 

Hopkinsianism. 

New-England  Theology. 

Pearson,  Eliphalet. 

Smalley,  John. 

Spring,  Samuel. 

SLrong,  Nathan. 

Stuart,  Moses. 
West,  Stephen. 

Worcester,  Samuel. 


*Patterson,  R.  M.,  D.D.,  Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 
*Patton,     Francis      Landey.,     D.D., 
LL.D.,  Princeton,  N.J. 
Hodge,  Charles. 

Probation,  Future. 

Punishment,  Future. 

Will,  The. 
*Peabody,    Andrew   Preston,    D.D., 
LL.D.,  Cambridge,  Maes. 

Parker,  Theodore. 
Peip,  Albert,  Ph.D.,  Gottingen. 

Trinity. 
Pelt,  A.  F.  L.  A.,  Ph.D.     (D.  1861.) 

Arminianism,  Historical 

Impanatio. 

Lessius,  Leonhard. 

Michaelis. 

Molina,  Luis. 

Miinter,  Friedrich  Christian  Karl  Hein- 
rich. 

Olshausen,  Hermann. 

Polemics. 
Pentz,  A.,  Jabel. 

Mecklenburg,  Ecclesiastical    Statistics 
of. 
Pestalozzi,  Karl,  Zurich. 

Komander,  Johann. 

Sehinner,  Matthaus. 
Peter,  H. 

Suger. 
Petermann,  Julius  Heinrich,  Ph.D. 
(D.  1876.) 

Armenia. 

Mekhitarists. 

Mesrob. 

NerBes. 

Nestorians,  HiBtory  of  the,  after  489. 
See  under  Kessler. 

Sabians. 

Samaria  and  the  Samaritans.   See  under 
Pick. 

Twin,  Councils  of. 
*Petersen,  Clemens,  M.A.,  New-York 
City. 

Allegory. 

Balle,  Nicolai  Ediuger. 

Bastholm,  Christian. 

Bible  Versions  (Scandinavian). 

Charlemagne. 

Charles  V. 

Church  and  State. 

Church,  States  of  the. 

Comte,  Auguste. 

Constantiue  the  Great,  and  his  Bonn. 

Cramer,  Johann  Andreas. 

Denmark. 

Fetichism. 

Finland,  The  Christianization  of. 

Frisians. 

Goerres,  Johann  Joseph. 

Grundtvig,  Nicolai  Frederik  Severin. 

Hegel,  Georg  Wilhelm  Friedrich. 

Humanist. 

Kierkegaard,  Soren  Aaby. 

Mill,  John  Stuart. 

Mirandula,  Giovanni  Pico  della. 

Moral  Philosophy. 

Voltaire. 
Pfender,  Cael,  Paris. 

Lamennais,    Hugues    Felicite    Robert 
de. 

Lenfant,  Jacques. 

Maimbourg,  Louis. 

Nicole,  Pierre. 

Quesnel,  Pasquier. 
Pfleiderer,  J.  G.,  Ph.D.,  Bern  (formerly 
in  Kornthal). 

Kornthal. 
*Pick,  Bernhard,  Rev.,' Ph.D.,  Alle- 
gheny, Penn. 

Cabala.    See  under  Reuss. 

Cattle-Raising  among  the  Hebrews. 

Chaseidim. 

Colors  in  the  Bible.    See  under  De- 
litzsch,  Franz. 

Dance  among  the  Hebrews.    See  under 
Leyrer. 

Dove. 

EsseneB. 

Fasting  among  the  Hebrews.  See  under 
Preweel,  W. 

First-Born.    See  under  Pressel,  W. 

FirBt-Fruits.     See  under  Ruetschi. 

Israel,  Biblical  History  of.    Sc"'  under 
Oehler  and  Orelli. 

Israel,  Post-Biblical  History  'f- 

Karaite  Jews. 
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Levites.     See  under  Orelli. 
Maimouides,  Moses.  See  under  Schultz 
Marriage  among  the  Hebrews  (trans  f 

See  under  Ruotsehi, 
Massora.     See  under  Struck. 
Phylactery  (trans.) .    See  under  Leyrcr 
Proverbs  or    Solomon    (trans.).      See 

under  Delitzseh,  Franz. 
Psalms  (trans.).    See  under  Delitzseh 

Franz.  ' 

Purifications  (trans.).  SceunderKonig. 
Sabbatical  Year   and  Year  of  Jubilee 

(trans,).     See  under  Oehler 
Samaria  and  the  Samaritans  (trans.). 

See  under  Petermann. 
Tabernacle  (trans.).    See  under  Leyrcr 
Targum  (trans.).    See  under  Volck. 
Temple     at    Jerusalem.      See     under 

Merz . 
Tribes  of  Israel.     See  under  Oehler. 
Writing  among  the  Hebrews  (trans.). 

See  under  Leyrer. 
Zimri.     See  under  Riietsehi. 
Piper,    Karl    Wilhelm    Ferdinand, 

D.D.,  Berlin. 
A  and  n- 

Calendar,  Hebrew. 
Plitt,  G  ostav  Leopold,  D.D.   (D.  1S80.) 
Agricola,  Johann. 
Antinomianism. 
Athanasiau  Creed. 
Augsburg,  Confession  of. 
Bolivia. 

Bugenhagen,  Johann. 
Camerarius,     Joachim.        See     under 

Sehwarz. 
Canisiu^,  Peter. 
Central  America. 
Colombia,  United  States  of. 
Ecuador,  The  Republic  of. 
Fidelia,  St. 
Flacius,  Matthias. 
Florus. 

Francis  Xavier. 
Furseus. 
George  IH. 

Germain  d'Auxerre,  St. 
Germain  de  Paris,  St. 
Goar,  St. 

Gregory  of  Utrecht. 
Gregory  XVI. 
Henry  of  Ghent. 
Jubilee  Year. 
Karg,  George. 
Knipstro,  Johann. 
Mathe^ius,  Johann. 
Witchcraft.     See  under  Henke. 
Plitt,    Theodor,    D.D.,    Dossenheim, 

Baden. 
Ambrose. 

Ambrosiaster,  or  Pseudo-Ambrooius. 
Pohlmann,  R.,  Ph.D.,  Erlangen. 

Nero. 
Polenz,  Gottloe  vox,  Halle. 
Camisarde. 
Court,  Antoine. 
L>u  Plessis-Mornay. 
*Poor,  Daniel   warren,  D.D.,  Phila- 
delphia. 
Education,  Ministerial. 
Innocents  (popes),  (trans.).    See  under 

Zopffel. 
*Popoif,  P-  J-,  Ph.D.,  New-York  City. 

Russian  Sects. 
*Power,  Frederick    D.,  Washington, 

D.C. 
Disciples  of  Christ,  or  Christians. 
Preger,  Wilhelm,  D.D.,  Munich. 
Amalric  of  Bena. 
Mechthildis. 
Rulman  Merswin. 
♦Prentiss,  George  Lewis,  D.D.,  New- 
York  City. 
Brainerd,  David. 
Brainerd,  John. 
Brainerd,  Thomas. 
Coleridge,  Hartley. 
Coleridge,  Samuel  Taylor. 
Coleridge,  Sara. 
Coleridge,  Sir  John  Taylor. 
Eliot,  John. 
Humphrey,    Heman    and     Zephaniah 

Moore. 
Law,  William. 

Longfellow,  Henry  Wadsworth. 
Payson,  Edward. 
Skinner,  Thomas  Harvey. 
Smith,  Henry  Boynton. 
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Pressel,  Tiibodor,  Ph.D.     (D 
Fontevraud,  The  Order  of. 
Gilbert  de  la  Porree. 
John  the  Little. 

Laurciitius,  St. 
Ulianinn. 

Prossol,  Wilhelm,  Lustnau,  Wiirttem- 
hcrg. 

lW-eucueba. 

Rath-Kol. 

Eisenraenger,  Johann  AndreaB. 

Fasting  among  the  Hebrews.    See  un- 
der lick. 

First-Horn.    See  under  Pick. 

Galbanum. 

Gehenna. 

Meribah. 

Nimrod. 

Ophlr. 

Rabbinism. 

Rashi. 

Red  Sea,  The. 

Salt. 

Simon  ben  Yochai. 

Tabernacles,  Feast  of. 
*Ran<l,  William  W.,  D.D.,  New-York 
City. 

Tract  Societies,  Religious,  in  the  United 
States. 
Ranke,  Ernst,  D.D.,  Marburg. 

Pericopes.    See  under  Schodde. 
*Ravmond,  Rossiter   Worthington, 
Ph.D.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Cooper,  Peter.     (Appendix.) 
Eeuchlin,  Hermann,  Ph.D.     (D.  1873.) 

Jansenism.    See  under  Vincent. 

Lacordaire,  Jean  Baptiste  Henri. 

Milan,  The  Church  of. 

Neri,  Philip.     See  under  Zockler. 
Reuss.EDUARD  Wilhelm  Eugen.D.D., 
Strassburg. 

Bible  Versions,  N.  T.  (French,  Italian, 
Spanish,  Portuguese). 

Cabala. 

Gesenius,  Wilhelm. 

Glosses,  Biblical. 

Griesbach,  Johann  Jakob. 

Hebrew  Poetry. 

Hellenistic  Idiom. 

Hellenists. 

Maccabees. 

Sadducees. 

Seneca,  Lucius  Aunasus. 

Simon,  Richard. 

Stephen. 

Stephens  (family). 

Straho,  Walafried. 

Wertheim,  The  Bible  of. 
Reuter,  Hermann  Ferdinand,  D.D., 
Gottingen. 

Baronius,  Caesar. 
Reverz,  Lmpuuch,  Debreczin,  Hungary. 

Devay,  Mutyas  Bird. 
*Rice,  Kdwin  Wilbur,  Rev.,  Philadel- 
phia. 

Sunday  Schools. 
*RiddIe,  M.  B.,  D.D.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Hellenistic  Idiom,  or  Hellenistic  Dic- 
tion. 

Hellenics.    See  under  Reuss. 

Theological  Seminary  (Congregational), 
Hartford. 

Tyler,  Rennet, 
Riggeiibaeh,       Bernhard,      Arisdorf, 
Switzerland. 

Billican,  Theobald. 

C'astellio,  Sebastian. 

Kek,  .Johann  Maier  von. 

Emser,  Hieronymus. 

EpiHtolse  ObHCiironim  Virorum. 

Juris,  Johann  David. 

Kautz,  Jakob. 

Kessler,  Johannes. 

Kettenbach,  Heinrich  von. 

Pie  ti  urn. 
*RoiHTts,     William     Henry,     D.D., 

Princeton,  iV.J. 

Welsh  Calvinistic  Methodist  Church. 
Rodiger,  Emil,  Ph.D.     (D.  1874.) 

Ephraem. 

Jacobites. 

Maronites. 
Rbnneke,  K.,  Rome. 

Italy,  Ecclesiastical  Statistics  of. 
RiUitst-.lii,  Rudolf,  D.D.,  Bern. 

Archaeology,  Biblical. 

Architecture,  Hebrew. 


Baasha. 

Bdellium. 

Bee-Culture  among  the  Hebrews. 

Burial  among  the  Hebrews. 

Caleb. 

Camel. 

Can  dace. 

Caphtor. 

Carchemish. 

Citizenship  among  the  Hebrews. 

Dogs. 

Embalming. 

Excommunication  (Hebrew). 

First-Fruits. 

Fortifications  among  the  Hebrews. 

Gadara. 

Girdle  among  the  Hebrews. 

Hai  r. 

Hamath. 

Harvest  among  the  Hebrews. 

Hoshea. 

Hospitality  among  the  Hebrews. 

Inheritance  among  the  Hebrews. 

Inns  among  the  Hebrews. 

Iturosa. 

Jacob's  Well. 

Jacobites. 

Jason. 

Javan. 

Kenites. 

Lud. 

Mandrake. 

Marriage  among  the  Hebrews. 

Menahem. 

Mesopotamia. 

Mills  among  the  Hebrews. 

Money  among  the  Hebrews.  See  under 
Arnold. 

Myrrh. 

Myrtle. 

Nebuzar-adan. 

Necho. 

No. 

Noph. 

Oath  in  the  Old  Testament. 

Palm-Tree. 

Precious  Stones. 

Punishment  among  the  Hebrews. 

Rahab. 

Rehoboam. 

Tabor. 

Tarsus. 

Zimri. 
^Sabine,  William  T.,  Rev.,  New- York 
City. 

Episcopal  Church,  Reformed. 
Sack,  Karl  Heinrich,  D.D.     (D.  1875.) 

Sack,  A.  F.  W.  and  F.  S.  G. 

Union  of  Churches. 
*Savage,  George  S.  F.,  D.D.,  Chicago. 

Theological   Seminary   (Congregation- 
al), Chicago. 
Sehaarsclniiidt,  Carl,  Ph.D.,  Bonn. 

Kayiuond  of  Sabunde. 
rScliafi',  David  Schley,  Rev.  (associate 
editor),  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Daniel,   Chronology  and  Genuineness 
of  the  Books  of. 

DeaconcsBes,  Institution  of. 

Dean. 

Death. 

Death,  Dance  of. 

Decalogue. 

Devil. 

Dickinson,  Jonathan. 

Easter. 

England,  Church  of. 

Ephesns. 

Episcopacy. 

Ezra,  Book  of. 

Faber,  Frederick  William. 

Fiji  Islands. 

Finney,  Charles  G. 

Fletcher,  John  William. 

Fox,  John. 

Fry,  Elizabeth. 

Fundamental  Doctrines  of  Christiani- 
ty. 
God. 

Grossetcdte,  Robert. 
High  Places. 
Hillel. 
Holy  Spirit. 
Hooker,  Richard. 
Hooper,  John. 
Hymnology. 
India. 
Inspiration. 
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Judas  Iscariot. 

Massillon,  Jean  Baptiste. 

Schoell,  Carl,  Ph.D.,  London. 

Judson,  Adouiram. 

Matthew  of  Paris. 

Alfred  the  Great. 

Keble,  John. 

Maur,  Congregation  of  St. 

Anglo-Saxons,     their    Conversion     to 

Kempis,  Thomas  a. 
Martyn,  Henry. 
Mexico. 

Maurus. 

Christianity. 

Mestrezat,  Jean. 

Bible  Societies,  British  and  Foreign. 

Morone,  Giovanni  de. 

Giraldus  Cambrensis. 

New-York  City. 

Nicholas  of  Strassburg. 

Malachy,  St. 

Ridley,  Nicholas. 
Woman. 

Ochino,  Bernardino. 

Methodism. 

Olier,  Jl-hu  Jacques. 

Milner. 

Schaf  C,  Philip,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  New-York 

Olivetan,  Pierre  Robert. 

Nennius. 

City. 
Alliance,  Evangelical. 

Olivi,  Pierre  Jean. 

Neubrigensis,  William. 

Ossat,  Arnold  d\ 

Parker,  Matthew. 

Arianism. 

Oudin,  Casimir. 

Ussher,  James. 

Articles  of  Religion,  English,  Thirty- 

Pasagians. 

Warham. 

nine. 

Pastorells. 

Whately,  Richard. 

Baptism  of  Infants. 

Patarenes. 

Schott,  Theodor,  Stuttgart. 

Bishop,  Nathan. 

Paulicians. 

Brousson,  Claude. 

Chauning,  William  Ellery. 

Peter  of  Bruys  and  the  Petrobrusians. 

Coligny,  Gaspard  de. 

Christology. 

Peter  Martyr. 

Dubourg,  Anne. 

Church  History. 

Peter  Martyr  Vermigli. 

Froment,  Antoine. 

Deacon. 

Poiret,  Pierre. 

HCpital,  Michel  de  1'. 

Exegesis,  Exegetical  Theology. 

Possevino,  Antonio. 

Jeanne  d'Albret.    See  under  Klippel. 

Fliedner,  Tbeodor. 

Rainerio  Sacchoni. 

Languet,  Hubert. 

Gospel,  Gospels. 

Richard  of  St.  Victor. 

Marlorat,  Augustin. 

Greek  Church. 

Richer,  Edmund. 

Marnix,  Philipp  van. 

Hades. 

Rivet,  Andre. 

Pascal,  Blaise. 

Hare,  Julius  Charles. 

Roussel,  Gerard. 

Port  Royal. 

Heusser,  Mrs.  Meta. 

Rusybroeck. 

Rabaut,  Paul. 

Immaculate  Conception  of  the  Virgin 

Simon  of  Tournay. 

Renata. 

Mary. 

Stephen  de  Vellavilla. 

Spifame,  Jacques  Paul,  Sieur  de  Passy. 

Infallibilist. 

Sturm,  Jakob. 

Schultz,  Friedrich  Wilhelm,    X>.D. 

Infallibility  of  the  Pope. 

Sturm,  Johann. 

Breslau. 

Logos. 

Suso,  Ileiurich. 

Aaron. 

Lutheran  Church  in  Europe. 

Tellier,  Michael  le. 

Aben-Ezra. 

Mohammed,  Mohammedanism. 

Tillemont,  Louis  Sebastien  le  Nain  de. 

Abrabanel,  Isaac. 

Reformation. 

Turlupins,  The. 

Agriculture  among  the  Hebrews. 

Robinson,  Edward. 

Viret,  Pierre. 

Ahab. 

Roman -Catholic  Church. 

Walter  of  St.  Victor. 

Ahasuerus. 

Sacrament. 

Wimpheling,  Jakob. 

Ahaz. 

Savonarola,  Hieronymus. 

Yvonetus. 

Ahaziah. 

Schleiermacher,  Fried  rich  Daniel  Ernst. 

Zanchi,  Hieronymus. 

AmalekiteB. 

Scotch  Confession  of  Faith. 

Schmidt,  Hermann,  Breslau. 

Ammonites. 

Syllabus,  The  Papal. 

Chemnitz,  Martin. 

Amon. 

Tertullian. 

Landerer,  Maximilian  Albert  von. 

Amorites. 

Tholuck,  Friedrich  August. 

Ratisbon,  The  Conference  of. 

Arabia. 

Transfiguration. 

Stancaro,  Francesco. 

Artaxerxes. 

Transubstantiation. 

Titus,  Bishop  of  Bostra. 

Asa. 

Trent,  Council  of. 

Trisagion. 

Balm. 

Tridentine  Profession  of  Faith. 

Tiibingen  School,  The  Modern. 

Bashan. 

United  States  of  America. 

Valens. 

Bethlehem. 

Vatican  Council. 

Vigilantius. 

Caiaphas. 

Westminster  Assembly. 

Vigilius  (popes; . 

Cain  and  the  Cainites. 

Westminster  Standards. 

Vilnius,  Bishop  of  Tapsus. 

Canaan. 

Scherer,  Edmond,  Ph.D.,  Paris. 

Wt'igel,  Valentin. 

Capernaum. 

Abrahara-a-SancLa-Olara. 

Wesd,  Johann  von. 

Carcass. 

Scheurl,   C.   T.   Gottlob,   Ph.D.,    Er- 

Weasel,  Johanc 

Elders  among  the  Hebrews. 

langen. 

Schmidt,  J.,  Frauenfela. 

Elias  Levita. 

Interdict. 

Vinet,  Alexandre  Rodolphe. 

Gomer. 

Oath  in  Canon  Law. 

Schmidt,  Karl,  Erlangen. 

Holy  Sepulchre. 

Simony. 

Abgarus. 

Jericho,  The  City  of. 

Schmid,  Heinrich,  D.D.,  ErlaDgen. 

And  re  w.     ( Appendix . ) 

Jerusalem. 

Doctrines,  History  of  Christian. 

Apostle. 

Maimonides,  Moses. 

Ems,  Congress  of. 

Bartholomew. 

Melchizedek. 

German  Catholics. 

Felix  and  Festus. 

Metals  in  the  Bible. 

Hermes  and  Hermesians. 

Judas  of  Galilee. 

Moab. 

Schmidt,  Carl  Wilhelm  Adolf,  D.D., 

Schmidt,  Oswald  Gottloe,  D.D.     (D. 

Murder  among  the  Hebrews. 

^traseburg. 

18S2.) 

Nazareth. 

Alanus. 

John  the  Constant. 

Philistines. 

Albigenses. 

Jonas,  Justus. 

SchUrer,  Emil,  D.D.,  Gieseen. 

Ancillon,  Jean  Pierre  Fr6d6ric. 

Krell,  Nikolaus. 

Apocrypha  of  the  Old  Testament. 

Arnold  of  Biescia. 

Marburg,  Conference  of. 

Archelaus. 

Arnoldists. 

Meuius,  Justus. 

Josephus,  Flavius. 

Blandrata,  George. 

Prk-iius,  Sylvester. 

Schivarz,  Johann  Karl  Eduard  D.D., 

Bossuet,  Jacques  B6nigne. 

Schmidt,  Woldemar  Gottlob,  D.D., 

(D.  1870.) 

Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit. 

Leipzig. 

BuddeuB,  Johann  Franz. 

Bude,  Guillaume. 

Canon  of  the  New  Testament. 

Camerarius,      Joachim.      See     under 

Calhari. 

Her  rue  lieu  ties,  Biblical. 

Plitt,  G. 

Claudius  of  Turin.. 

Keil,  Karl  Augustus  Gottlieb. 

Casuistry. 

Clemanges,  Nicolas  de. 

Paul  the  Apostle  and  his  Epistles. 

Consilia  Evangelica. 

CI  u  guy. 

Schmieder,  H.  E.,  D.D.,  Wittenberg. 

Crusius,  Christian  August. 

Do  lei  no. 

Goeschel,  Karl  Friedrich. 

Humility. 

Du  Moulin,  Pierre. 

Schneider,  J.,  Finkenbach. 

Loci  Theologici. 

Ebrard  of  Bethune. 

Weiss,  Pantaleon. 

Stiefel,  Michael. 

Eckhart. 

Schoberlein,  Ludwig,  D.D.    (D.  1881.) 

Strigel,  Victorinus. 

Eon,  or  Eudo  de  Stella. 

Faith. 

Venatorius,  Thomas. 

Faber  Stapuleusis,  Jacobus. 

Image  of  God. 

Schweizer,  Alexander,  D.D.,  Zurich. 

Fratricelli. 

Redemption. 

Alsted,  Johann  Heinrich. 

Geiler,  Johann. 

*Schodde,  George  H.,  Ph.D.,  Colum- 

Amyraut, Moise. 

Gerson,  Jean  Charlier. 

bus,  0. 

Caniero,  John. 

Hugo  of  St.  Cher. 

Pentecost,  The  Christian  (trans.).    See 

Jurieu,  Pierre. 

Jacobus  de  Voragine. 

under  Ore-Hi  and  Zockler. 

Keckermann,  Bartholomaus. 

John  of  Chur. 

I'eiicopes  (trans.).    See  under  Ranke. 

Koolhaas,  Kaspar. 

Lukas  of  Tuy. 

Philistines  (trans.).    SeeunderSchultz. 

Leydecker,  Mclchior. 

Lyra,  Nicolaus  de. 

Pseudepiyrupha  of  the  Old  Testament 

Mumpelgart,  The  Colloquy  of. 
Naudaus,  Pbilippus. 

Malvenda,  Thomas. 

(trans.)".     See  under  Dillman. 

Marbach,  Johann. 

Sibylline  Books. 

NeostadieiiBiura. 

Marot,  Clement. 

Spener,  Philipp  Jakob   (trans.)-     See 

Osterwald,  Jean  Frederic. 

Martin,  David. 

under  Tholuck. 

Pajon,  Claude. 
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P'.utus,  Josua. 
Siiirt'vue,  Johann  Caspar. 
•Scovcl,    Sylvester     Fithian,    Rev., 
Wooster,  O. 
Swift,  Eliaha  Pope. 

APPENDIX. 

Brown,  Matthew. 
Elliott,  ]>a\id. 
Herron,  Francis. 
Hornblower,  William  Henry. 
Lowrie,  Walter. 
Macurdy,  Elisha. 
McMillan,  John. 
Patterson,  Joseph. 
Wilson,  Samuel  Jennings. 
Semisch,  Carl  ..Enotheus,  D.D.,  Ber 


Diodorus. 

Diognetus,  Epistle  to. 
Epiphanius,  Bishop  of  CoiiBtantia. 
Eusebius  of  Alexandria. 
Eusebius,  Bruno. 
Eusebius,  Bishop  of  Ca>sarea. 
Eusebius,  Bishop  of  Emcsa. 
Eusebius,  Bishop  of  Laodicea. 
Eusebius,  Bishop  of  Samosata. 
Eusebius,  Bishop  of  V orcein. 
Eutyches  and  Eutychianism. 
Hilarv,  Bishop  of  Poitiers. 
Milleiiarianism,  Millennium. 
•Shea,  John    Gilmart,  LL.D.,  Eliza- 
beth, N.J. 
Roman-Catholic  Church  in  the  United 
States. 
*Shedd,  William  Greenough  Thay- 
er, D.D.,  LL.D.,  New- York  City. 
South,  Robert. 
•Shields,  Charles  Woodruff,  D.D., 
LL.D.,  Princeton,  N.J. 
Philosophy  and  Religion. 
Sieffert,  Friedrich    Ludwig,   Ph.D., 
Erlangen. 
Herod. 
Herodians. 
Herod  ias. 
James. 

James,  Epistle  of. 
Judas. 

Jude,  Epistle  of. 
Libertines. 
Nii:  o aitans. 
I'el  r  the  Apostle. 
Philip  the  Apostle. 
Phi lii.  the  Evangelist. 
Stewart,  Christian,  Ph.D.,  Tubingen. 
Jewel,  John. 
More,  Sir  Thomas. 
'Sloane,  J-   K-  W.,    D.D.,    Pittsburgh, 

Presbyterian  Church  in  United  States 

of  America,  Synod  of  the  Reformed. 

*Sniyth,    Kgeert   Coffin,   D.D.,  An- 

dover,  Mass. 

Consrecationalism  in  the  United  States. 

*Srayth,  Newman,  D.D.,  New  Haven, 

Immortality.    See  under  Ulrici. 

Incarnation. „       ,  c     . 

SpitKel,  Friedrich,  Ph.D.,  Frankfurt- 
am-Main. 

Arphaxad. 

Moses  Cheronensis. 

Parsceism.  ,     ,   ^,¥i 

*Spra?ue,  Edward  E.,  New-York  City. 

Bprague,  William  Buell. 
Stiihelin,  Ernst,  D.D.,  Basel. 

Erasmus,  Desiderius. 

Lord's  Supper,  Forms  of  Celebration 
of  the. 
Stahelin,  1U  dolf,  Basel. 

Hagenbacb,  Karl  Rudolf. 
Ktiihlin,  Adolf,  D.D.,  Munich. 

Lone,  Johann  Konrad  Wilhelm. 
*Stearns,  Lewis  French,  D.D.,  Bangor, 

Me. 

Theological   Seminary    (Congregation- 
al), Bangor. 
'Steele,    David,     D.D.,     Philadelphia, 
Pcnn. 

Presbyterian  Church  in  United  States 
of  America,  General  Synod  of  the 
Reformed. 
Steitz,  Georg  Eduard,  D.D.    (D.  1879.) 

Baptism. 

Dead,  Communion  of. 

Extreme  Unction. 


Faber,  Pierre  Francois. 
Fresenius,  Johann  Philipp. 
Ignatius  Loyola. 
Incense. 
Jesuits. 

Jesus,  Society  of  the  Sacred  Heart  of. 
Keys,  Power  of  the. 
Mary,  the  Mother  of  our  Lord. 
Mass. 

Melito  of  Sardes. 
Meyer,  Johann  Friedrich  von. 
Papias.    See  uuder  Leimbach. 
Paschal  Controversies. 
Radbertus,  Paschasius. 
Kalramnus. 
Rosary. 

Suarcz,  FranciB. 
Year,  The  Church. 

Slovens,  William  Bacon,  D.D., LL.D 
Philadelphia. 
Potter,  Alonzo. 
*Stille.    Charles    Janeway,    LL.I 
Philadelphia. 
Liberty,  Religious. 
Middle  Age. 

Military  Religious  Orders. 

Renaissance. 

Roman  Empire  and  Christianity. 

Slavery  and  Christianity. 
*Stoughton,  John,  D.D.,  London. 

Kingsley,  Charles. 

Paulner,  Nathaniel. 

Maurice,  John  Frederic  Denison. 

Newton,  John. 

Owen,  John. 

Patrick,  Synion. 

Pearson,  John. 

Pym,  John. 

Raikes,  Robert. 

Romaine,  William. 

Sherlock. 

Stanley,  Arthur  Penrhyn. 

Stillingfleet,  Edward. 

Taylor,  Jeremy. 

Tenison,  Thomas. 

Thorndike,  Herbert. 

Tillotson,  John. 

Vane,  Sir  Henry. 

Vaughan,  Robert. 
Strack,HERMANNLUDWlG,D.D., Berlin. 

Canon  of  the  Old  Testament. 
Kol  Nidre. 
Massora. 
Midrash. 
Pellikan,  Konrad. 
Pentateuch. 
Raymond  Martini. 
*Strieby,  Michael  E.,  D.D.,  New-York 

Negro  Evangelization  and  Education  in 

America.  

*Strong,  James,  S.T.D.,  LL.D.,  Madi- 
son, N.J. 

Arminianism,  Wesleyan. 

Methodism  in  America. 
Sudhoff,  Carl.     (D.  1865.) 

Garasse,  Francois. 

Garve,  Karl  Bernhavd. 

Helvetic  Confessions. 

Hosius,  Stanislaus. 

Taylor,   William    Mackergo,    D.D. 

LL.D.,  New-York  City. 
Eadie,  John. 
Guthrie,  Thomas. 

Hall,  Robert.  ,     ,        .     „ 

Ilomiletics  from  the  Anglo-American 

Point  of  View. 
McCheync,  Robert  Murray. 
McCrie,  Thomas. 
Mo/.ley,  James  Bowling. 

Prosbyierian  Church,  United,  of  Scot- 
Robertson,  Frederick  William. 
Tliclcniaiui.  Karl  Otto,  Detmold. 

Lampe,  friedrich  Adolf. 

Pasco,  Johannes  a. 

Moller. 

Munster. 

Olevianus,  Caspar. 

Villegagnon,  Nicholas  Durand  do. 
Thiersch,  Heinkicii,  D.D.,  Basel. 

Bellarmiue,  Robert  Francois  Romulus. 

Cassianus,  Johannes. 
Tholuck,    Friedrich    August    Gott 
treu,D.D.    (D.  1877.) 

Calovius,  Abraham. 

Dannhauer,  Konrad. 


DeutBchmann,  Johann. 
Drreseke,  Johann  Heinrich  Bernhardt. 
Eylert,  Ruhlemaun  Friedrich. 
Gerhard,  Johann. 
Glassius,  Salomo. 
Hoii  von  Hohenegg. 
Knapp,  Georg  Christian. 
Meisuer,  Balthasar. 
Molinos,  Miguel  de. 
Quenstedt,  Andreas. 
Semler,  Johann  Salomo. 
Spener,  Philipp  Jakob. 
Stier,  Rudolf  Ewald. 
Teller,  Wilhelm  Abraham. 
Type. 

Universities. 

Wi'gscheider,  Julius  August  Ludwig. 
Wernsdorf,  Gottlieb. 
Thomas,  D.D.,  Geneva. 

Turretini. 
"Thomson,  William    McClure,  D.D., 
New-York  City. 
Coelesyria. 
Tillctt,  Wilbur  Fisk,  A.M.,  Nashville, 
Tenn. 
Paine,  Robert. 
Pierce,  Lovick. 
Randolph  Macon  College 
Smith,  William  Andrew, 
Soule,  Joshua. 
Summers,  Thomas  Osmond. 
Vanderbilt  Univei  sity. 
Wesleyan  Female  College. 
Wightman,  William  May. 
Winans,  William. 
Teschendorf,     Lobegott     Friedrich 
Constant™  von,  D.D.    (D.  1874.) 
Bible  Text  (New  Testament).    See  un- 
der Gebhardt. 
*Toy,  Crawford  Howell,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
Cambridge,  Mass. 
Harvard  University. 
Semitic  Languages. 
Trechsel,  Franz,  Bern. 
Antonians. 
Bern,  Synod  of. 
Gonesius,  Petrus. 
Haller,  Berthold. 
Helvetic  Consensus. 
Kohler,  Christian  and  Hieronymus. 
Kb'nig,  Samuel. 
Libertines. 
Sabellius. 
Servetus,  Michael. 
•True,  Benjamin  Osgood,  P.D.,  Roch- 
ester, N.Y. 
Theological  Seminary  (Baptist) ,  Roch- 

*Triiniali,    Joseph  M.,  Jun.,  Philadel- 
phia. 
Friends,  Liberal  Branch  of.     (Appen- 

♦Trumlinll,  Henry  Clay,  D.D.,  Phila- 
delphia, Penn. 
Kadesh.  ^ 

Tschackert,    Paul    Moritz    Robert, 
Ph.D.,  Halle. 
Ailli,  Pierre  d'. 
Bahrdt,  Karl  Friedrich. 
Bordelumian  Sect. 
Dietrich  of  Niem. 
Edelmann,  Johann  Christian. 
Ferrara-Florence,  Council  of. 
Gregor  von  Heimburg. 
Hermann  von  der  Hardt. 
Jacob  of  Jiiterbogk. 
Pavia,  Council  of. 
"Tuttlo,    Daniel    Sylvester,    D.D., 
Salt-Lake  City,  Utah. 
Mormons. 
"Tyler,  William  Seymour,  D.D.,  Am 
herst,  Mass. 
Platouism  and  Christianity. 
Platonists,  The  Cambridge. 

Socrates.  r    . 

TzscIilrncr,r.M.,Ph.p,  Leipzig. 

Niedner,  Christian  Wilhelm. 
Uhlliorn,  Johann  Gerhard  Wilhelm, 

D.D.,  Hanover. 
Anabaptists. 
Clemens  Romanufl. 
Clementines. 
DofitheuB. 
Ebionites. 
Elkesaites. 
Essenes,  The. 
Harms,  Ludwig. 
Hermas. 
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Hermogenes. 

Noah  and  the  Flood. 

Boston  University,  School  of  Theology 

Ignatius  of  Antioch. 

<  ibadiah-    See  under  Nagelsbach. 

of.     (Appendix.) 

Jewish  Christians,  Judaizers. 

Targum. 

4 Washburn,  George,  D.D.,   Constanti- 

Legion, Theban. 

Waekernatjel,  K.  H.  Wilhelm, 

Ph.D. 

nople,  Turkey. 

LiudgeniB,  St. 

(D.  1869.) 

Armenians,  Protestant. 

Marcellus  (martyrs). 

Walther  von  der  Vogelweide 

Bulgaria. 

.Maximums  Thrax. 

Wagenmann,    Julius    August, 

D.D.. 

Constantinople,  Modern. 

Menander. 

Gottingen. 

Turkey. 

Natalia  Alexander. 

Abdias. 

Wasserschleben,  F.  W.  H.  von,  Ph.D., 

Neander,  Johann  August  Wilhelm. 

Andreas,  Jakob. 

Giessen. 

Polycarp. 

Buridan,  Jean. 

Canon  Law. 

Rhegius,  TJrbanus. 

Caroline  Books. 

Glosses  and  Glossatores. 

llliiiann,  Carl,  D.D.     (1>.  1SU5.) 

Curio,  Ccelius  Secundus. 

Interstitia  Temporum. 

Brethren  of  the  Common  Life. 

Cyriacus. 

Nominatio  Regia. 

Urici.  Hermann,  Ph.D.,  Halle. 

Durand  of  St.  Pourcain. 

Nomocanon. 

Immortality.     See  under  Smyth. 

Faber,  Basilius. 

Pseudo-Isidorian  Decretals. 

Moral  Law. 

Faber,  Felix. 

Weingarten,  Hermann,  D.D.,  Breslau. 

Painting,   Christian. 

Faber,  Johannes. 

Martin  of  Tours,  St. 

Pantheism  and  Pantheist. 

Fagius,  Paul. 

Medler,  Nikolaus. 

Religion,  Philosophy  of. 

Faustus  Rejensis. 

Messalians. 

Vaihinger,  J.  G-.,  Wiirttemberg. 

Fulgentius  of  Ruspe. 

Monastery  and  Monasticism. 

Slavery  in  the  New  Testament. 

Gennadius  Alassiliensis. 

Musculus,  Andreas. 

Tyre. 

GennadiuB,  Patriarch  of  Constantino- 

Weizsiicker, Carl  Heinrich,  D.D.,  Tu- 

\an    Dyke,    Henry    Jackson,    Jun., 

ple, 

bingen. 

New-York  City. 

Gottschalk. 

Agrippa,  Heinrich  Cornelius. 

Morgan,  Edwin  Denison.    (Appendix.) 

Guibert  of  Nogent. 

Berleburg  Bible,  The. 

Vincent,   J.    H.,    D.D.,    New    Haven, 

Hadrian,  P.  yEIius. 

Bockhold,  Johann. 

Conn. 

Hafenreffer,  Matthias. 

Cajetan,  Cardinal. 

Chautauqua. 

Hatto,  Bishop  of  Basel. 

Cassander,  Georg. 

♦Vincent.  Marvin  Richardson,  D.I>., 

Hatto,  Archbishop  of  Mayence. 

Confirmation. 

New- York  City. 

Hermias. 

Contarini,  Gasparo. 

Carlvle,  Thomas. 

Hildebert. 

DionysiuB  of  Alexandria. 

Dante  Alighieri. 

Hiller,  Philipp  Fried  rich. 

Hegesippus. 

Janeeu,  *  Wurliiis. 

Hoffmann,  Daniel. 

Hirscher,  Johann  Baptist. 

Jansenism. 

Holbach,     Paul     Heiurich      Dietrich, 

Scbmid,  Christian  Friedrich. 

Ravenna. 

Baron  d\ 

Weizsiicker,  Julius,  Ph.D.,  Gottingen. 

Vogel,  Oarl  ALBREt'HT,  D.D.,  Vienna. 

Hollaz,  David. 

Lambert  of  Hersfeld. 

Benedict  of  Nursia. 

Hutter,  Elias. 

Langres,  Synod  of. 

Benedict  of  Aniane. 

Hutter,  Leonhard. 

Lebrija,  iElius  Antonius  de. 

Benedictines. 

Hystaspes. 

Lestines,  Synod  of. 

Bruno. 

Ildefousus,  St. 

Lombards. 

Bruno,  Apostle  of  the  Prussians. 

Isidore  of  Seville. 

Lucidus. 

Burgundians. 

Ivo  of  Chartres. 

Lullus. 

Capuchins. 

Jacob  of  Vitry. 

Nicholas  I. 

< Carmelites. 

John  IV. 

Otho  of  Freising. 

Carthusians. 

John  of  Salisbury . 

Paul  the  Deacon. 

Cistercians. 

Jovianus,  Plavius  Claudius. 

Regino. 

Cyrillus  and  Methodius. 

Joviniau. 

Remigius,  St. 

Damianus,  Peter. 

Juveneus,  Cajus  Vettius  Aquilius. 

Roswitha. 

Deems,   Cajus   Messins    Quiatua    Tra- 

Konrad  of  Marburg. 

Sigebert  of  Gemblours. 

januis. 

Lambert,  Francois. 

Theodulph. 

Diocletian,  Caius  Aurelius  Valerius. 

Bailee,  Joachim. 

Werner,  August,  Guben. 

Dominic,  St.,  and  the  Dominicans. 

Lasitins,  Johannes. 

Adelbert,  or  Aldebert. 

Dunatists. 

Liilmnus,  Jacobus  and  Bartholomaeus. 

Boniface,  Winfrid. 

Ekki-hard. 

LanreriLins  Valla. 

Columbanus. 

Eligius. 

Less,  Gottfried. 

Herder,  Johann  Gottfried  von. 

Pranks. 

Leyst-r,  l'olykarp. 

♦Whipple,    Henry    Benjamin,    D.D., 

Gerhoch. 

Loe'n,  Johann  Michael  von. 

Faribault,  Minn. 

Guibert  of  Parma. 

Liieke,  Gottfried  Christian  Friedrich. 

Indians.    Hw  under  Gilfillan.  in   Ap- 

Gyro vagi. 

Lullus,  Raymundus. 

pendix. 

Ilincinar  of  Rheims. 

Marcus  Eremita. 

♦Whitfield,  Edward  E.,  M.A.,  Oxford, 

Image- Worship  in  the  Eastern  Church. 

Marbeineke.  Philipp  Konrad. 

Eng. 

Kilian,  St. 

Marios  Meicator. 

Darby,  John  Nelson.     (Appendix.) 

Marlene,  Kdmond. 

Martin  of  Braga. 

Plymouth  Brethren. 

Premonstrants,  or  Prenionstrateusians. 

Matillironn. 

Wleseler,  Karl.  D.D.     (D.  1S83.) 

Priscillianittts. 

Maximus  Confessor. 

Alcimus. 

Ratherius. 

Mbhlei",  Johann  Adam. 

Annas. 

Rosenmiiller,  Ernst  F'riedrich  Karl. 

Mbrlin,  Joachim. 

Antiochus  (kings). 

Toledo,  Councils  of. 

Moschus,  Johannes. 

Aretas. 

Trauthson,  Johann  Joseph. 

Naumburg,  Conveution  of. 

Era. 

Tychonius. 

Neo-Platonism. 

Wik-lten,  Ph.D.,  Stralsund. 

ITrich,  Bishop  of  Augsburg. 

Nieolai,  Philip. 

Alber,  Matthaus. 

Virgilius,  St. 

Occam,  William. 

♦Williams,  Samuel  Wells,  LL.D.,  New 

Zeno. 

OMander  (family). 

Haven,  Conn. 

Voitft,  G.,  Ph.D.,  Leipzig. 

Paschal      Controversies.       See 

under 

China,  Christian  Missions  in. 

Basel,  Council  of. 

Steitz. 

Confucius. 

Calixtus  H.  and  TJJ. 

Patiistics  and  Patrology. 

*WiIson,  Joseph  R.,  D.D.,  Wilmington, 

Clement  (popes). 

PetaviuB,  Dionysius. 

N.C. 

Constance,  Council  of. 

Philippists. 

Theological   Seminary  (Presbyterian) , 

Kugenius  (popes). 

Planck. 

Columbia. 

Felix  (popes). 

Pulleyn,  Robert. 

♦Wilson,    Samuel     Jennings,     D.D., 

Gregory  11.  to  VI.,  VTII.  to  XV. 

Kettberg,  Friedrich  Wilhelm. 

LL.D.     (D.  ISSn.) 

Joan,  Pope. 
John  (popes). 

Wait/,  G. 

Western  Theological  Seminary. 

Li!nT  1'ontificalis. 

♦Wolf,  Edmund  Jacob,  D.D.,   Getlys- 

Volek,  WlLHELM,  D.D.,  Dorpat. 

Wuuirenianii,  Ph.D.,  Berlin. 

burg,  Penn. 

Aram. 

I.iiihrrans,  Separate. 

Lutheran  Church  in  America. 

Ark  of  the  Covenant. 
Azazel. 

♦Ward,    William   Hates,  D.D., 

York  City. 

New- 

Theological  Seminary  (Lutheran),  Get- 
tysburg. 

Balaam. 

Hittites,  The. 

Wolftlin.  Eduard,  Ph.D.,  Erlangen. 

Bible  Versions  (Chaldee). 

Ilabbakuk. 

Jiosea. 

♦Warfield,  Benjamin    Breckini 

ID'iE, 

AmmianuH  Marcellinus. 

D.T).,  Allegheny.  Jvnn. 

♦Woolsey,    Theodore    Dwight,    D.D., 

Revelation,  Book'of. 

LL.D.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

-Inel. 

Warnerk,     Gustav.      Ph.D.,      K 

othen- 

Divorce. 

Jonah. 

Kings,  First  and  Second  Bunk  of. 

srhirmbach. 
Missions,       Protestant,      among 

the 

Marriage. 
Socialism. 

Malachi.     See  under  Nagelsbaeh. 
Mieah.     See  under  NUY'elsliach. 
Nali  u  m. 

Heathen.                                  . 

'Wriirht,  George  Frederick,  Ph.D., 

-'Warren,  "William   Faikeield, 

D.D., 

Obeiiin,  0. 

LL.D.,  Boston.  Mass. 

Oberlin  Theological  Seminary. 
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Zahn,  Thkodou,  !>.!>.,  Erlatigen. 
Hebrews,  Epistle  to  the. 
Introduction  (New  Testament). 
Iremeu*. 
ZezscHwitz,  Gerhard  v«»n,  D.R.  Et 
langeu. 
Arcani  Disciplina. 
Bohemian  brethren. 
Confession  of  Sine. 
Litany. 

Luther's  Two  Catechisms.  | 

Zimmennann,  Karl,  IU>  ,  narmnUult.   | 

t  iusuu  us-  Adolphus- Association. 
ZbVklrr.  Otto,  D.O.,  Oreifswald. 
Acta  Martyruiu  and  Acta  Sanctorum. 
An  red  a,  Maria  de. 
Aiombrados. 

Anchorites,  or  Armchnrites. 
Anna,  Si. 
Aquileia. 
Augusliniaii    Monks  and   Nuna.      See 

under  Ohlebus. 
Bridget,  St. 
Catharina. 
Cordova. 

Oredner,  Karl  August. 
-     Feuillaut^,  The. 
Francis  of  Faula,  St. 
Franciscans. 
Fructuosus. 

Gilbert  of  Sempringham. 
Grandmont,  Order  of. 
Hospitallers,  or  Hospital  Brethren. 
Hugo  of  St.  Victor. 
Humiliati. 


Jerome     Soulironius      Eusebius.      See 

under  Hagenbach. 
Jewus  Christ. 
Knobel,  Karl  August. 
Kuinol,  Christian. 
Leander,  St. 
Lebuin. 

Liguori,  Alfonso  Maria  da. 
Lore  to. 
Maearius. 

Magdalen,  Order  of. 
Magi. 

M  agister  Kaeri  Palatii. 
Man. 

Marlanists. 
Monte  Casino. 
Ncrl,  Philip.    See  under  IdMichlin. 

Nolaseiis,  1'cLrus. 

Palladius. 

Passionists. 

Pentecost,  the  Christian. 

Peter,  Festivals  of  St. 

Philo. 

PhocaB. 

Piarists. 

Pius  Societies 

Polytheism. 

Probabilism. 

Pulcheria. 

Red  era  p  to  lists. 

Reservation,  Mental. 

Roch,  St. 

Salmanticensus. 

Seven,  The  Sacred  Number. 

Smaragdus. 


Somaschians,  The  Order  of. 
Stercoranists. 
Sudaili,  Stephanus  Bar. 
Ursula. 
Vagantes. 
Valentinus,  St. 
Valerian  (Roman  emperor). 
Valerian,  St. 
Verena. 
Veronica. 
VesperB. 
Victor  (popes). 
Zopffel,  Richard  Otto,  Ph.D.,  Strass- 
burg. 

Adrian  (popes). 

Agapetus  (popes). 

Alexander  (popes). 

Anacletus  (popes). 

Anastasius  (popes). 

Boniface  (popes). 

FormoBUw. 

Fridolin. 

Gelasiufl  (popes). 

Gregory  I. 

Honorius  (popes). 

Innocent  (popes). 

Julius  (popeB). 

Marinus  (popes). 

Martiu  (popes). 

Nicholas  II.  to  V. 

PaschaliH  (popes). 

Paul  I.  to  in.,  V. 

Pelagius  (popes). 

Pius  I.  to  HI.,  VT.  to  VHI. 


PRONOUNCING  VOCABULARY  OF  PROPER  NAMES 


SCHAFF-HERZOG   ENCYCLOPEDIA. 


Explanations.  —  The  acute  accent  (  )  denotes  the  acceDted  syllable.  The  grave  accent  (  )  over  a,  e,  and  \,  denotes  that 
they  are  pronounced  as  a  in  "  far,"  e  as  a,  and  i  as  e  respectively.  The  italicized  letters  in  parentheses  immediately  after  a 
name  give  the  pronunciation  of  a  portion  of  the  name.  The  system  of  pronunciation  adopted  is  in  the  main  that  used  by 
Thomas  in  his  excellent  Pronouncing  Biographical  Dictionary,  Philadelphia,  1871. 

Biblical  aud  common  Euglish  names  have  been  omitted. 


A-bar'-ba-nel. 

Abauzit  (a-bo'-ze). 

Ab-ba'-die  {dee). 

Ab'-bo. 

Ab-di'-as. 

Ab'-e-lard. 

Abelli  (a-ba-le). 

A-ben-Ez-ra. 

Ab'-er-evom-by  {krum). 

AV-ei-ne-thy  {the). 

AV-gar-us. 

A-bra'-ba-uel. 

Abulfaraj  (a-bool-far-aj). 

A-ca-ci-us  {she-us). 

Ac'-col-ti. 

Achery,  d'  (dash-a-re). 

Achterfeldt  (ak'-ter-felt). 

A-cos-ta. 

Ad'-al-bert. 

Ad'-al-gar. 

Ad'-al-hard. 

Ad'-dai  {dl). 

Ad'-el-bert. 

Ad-e-o-da-tus. 

A'-do. 

A'-drT-an. 

^-E-gid'-i-us. 

^El'-fric. 

jE-ne'-as. 

yE-pi'-nus. 

A-e'-ri-us. 

A-e-ti-us  {she-us). 

Affre  (afr). 

Af-rl-ca'-nus. 

Ag-a-pe'-tus. 

Ag'-a-tha. 

A-ga'-thi-as. 

Ag'-a-tho. 

A-gel'-li-us. 

Agier  (a-zhe-a). 

Ag'-o-bard. 

A-gre-da. 

A-gric'-o-la. 

A-grip'-pa. 

Aguirre,  d'  (da  a-ger-ra). 

Aidan  (a'-dan). 

Aigradus  (a-gra'-dus). 

Ailli  (al'-ye). 

Ailredus  (al'-re-dus). 

Aimoin  (a-moin). 

A'Las'-co. 

Al'-ban. 

Al'-ber. 

Albert*  (al-ber'-tee). 

Aibertini  (al-ber-tee'-nee) 

Al'-ber-tus  Mag'-nus. 

Albizzi  (al-bit-see). 

Albo  (al-bo). 

Al-can'-ta-ra. 

Al'-cK-mus. 

Alcuin  (al'-kwin). 


Ald'-frith. 

Ald'-helm. 

Al-e-au-der. 

Alegambe  (k-le-gomb)_. 

Alemanni  (a-Ia-man-ne). 

A-le-si-us  {she-us). 

Al-ex-au'-der. 

Al'-ger  (jer). 

Al-le'-gri. 

Allix  (a'-leks). 

Almain  (iil'-man). 

Almeida  (kl-ma'-e-da). 

Aloysius  (k-lo-isbZ-e-us). 

Al-phon'-sus. 

Alsted  (kl'-sted). 

Althamer  (alt'-hara-raer)- 

Alting  (kl'-ting). 

A-lyp'-I-us.  _ 

Alzog  (alt-sog). 

Am-a-la'-ri-us. 

Am-al'-ric. 

Am'-brose  {bron). 

Am'- ling. 

Am-mT-a'-nus  Mar-cel-li'-nus. 

Am-mo'-ni-us  Sac'-cas. 

Am-phi-lo/-chT-u8. 

Ams'-dorf. 

Amyot  (a-me-6). 

Amyraut  (a-mi-ro). 

An-a-cle'-tus. 

Anastasius  (an-as-ta'-she-us). 

An-a-to'-ll-us. 

Anchieta  (au-she-a'-ta). 

Ancillon  (on-se-yon). 

An-dra'-da. 

Audreae  (an  dra'-a). 

An-dre'-as. 

Andreas  (an-dnV-as). 

Angelis  (an-ja-les). 

Angilbert  (ang'-gil-bert). 

Angilram  (ang-gil-rarn). 

Ang/-lus. 

A-nl-ce'-tus. 

An-se-giB. 

An'-selm. 

An  %'  -gar. 

An'-so. 

An'-te-rus. 

An-ti'-o-chus  (fcuss). 

An-to-nel'-li. 

Au-to-ni-nus  Pi'-us. 

An-to-ni-o  de  D6m-i-nis. 

Apb'-raates. 

A'-pI-on. 

A-pol-i-na'-ris. 

A-pol-lo'-ni-a. 

A-pol-lo-nl-us. 

A-pol'-los. 

A-qua-vi-va. 

A'-quJ-la  {hwe-la). 

A-qui'-nas. 

A-ra'-tor. 

Arcimboldi  (ar-chem-bol'-dee). 


Ar'-e-tas. 

A-re'-ti-us  {she-us). 

A'-ri-as  {re-as). 

Ar-is-tai-'-chus  {kuss). 

Ar'-naud  {no). 

Ar'-nauld  {no). 

Arndt  (arnt). 

Ar-no'-bT-us. 

Ar'-nulph. 

Ar-nul'-phus. 

Ar-pbax'-ad. 

Ar-se'-ni-us. 

Ar-tax-erx'-es. 

Ar'-te-mon. 

As-ci-das. 

As-mo-de'-us. 

As-se'-burg. 

As-KC-ma-ni. 

Ae-tar-te. 

AK-te'-rl-us. 

A  b' -true. 

A-tar-gat-is. 

Ath-a-na'-si-us  {she-us). 

Atb-e-nag'-o-ras. 

At'-tl-cus. 

At'-to. 

Auberlen  (ow-ber-len). 

Aubertin  (o-ber-tan). 

Aubigne  (6-bcn-ya). 

Audin  (o-dan). 

Auger  (o-zba). 

Augusti  (ow-goos-te-e). 

Au'-gue-tme. 

Au-re'-ll-au. 

Au-re'-lT-us. 

Aurifabei'  (ow'-re-fa'-ber). 

Aut-per'-tus. 

A-vi'-tus. 

B. 

Baader  (ba-der). 

Bach. 

Ba'-der. 

Bahrdt  (bart). 

Baillet  (ba'-ya). 

Bajus  (ba'-yus). 

Bai'-de. 

Ballanehe  (ba'-lonsh). 

Bal'-le. 

Bal'-le-ri-nl. 

BaK-mes. 

Bal'-tus. 

Ba'-luze. 

Bam'-bas. 

Ban'-nez. 

Bar'-a-gk. 

Bar'-bey'-rac'f&a-rae) . 

Bar'-bier  {be-a). 

Bk'-ro. 

Bk-ro'-ni-us. 

Bar'-ru-el. 

Bar-eu'-mas. 


Barth  (bart). 

Bartholemseue     (bar-to-lo-ma- 

us). 
Bar'-to-li. 

Basedow  (ba'-ze-do'). 
Ba'-iil. 
Basf-holm. 

Batira'-gar'-ten  (boiom). 
Baur  (bow'-er). 
Bausset  (bo'-saj. 
Bautain  (bo'-tan). 
Bayle  (bal). 
Beausobre  (bo-sobr). 
Be'-ben-burg  (boorg). 
Be'-can. 

Bengel  (beng-el). 
Benoit  (be-n\va). 
Bergier  (ber-zhe-a). 
Berquin  (ber-kan)._ 
Berruyer  (ba-ru-e-a). 
Berthier  (ber-te-a). 
Berthold  (ber'-tolt). 
Berulle  (ba'-_rul). 
Beschitzi  (ba-ehet'-see). 
Bes'-sel. 
Bet'-ki'-us. 
Biel  (beel). 
Blan-drk'-ta. 
Blas'-ta-res. 
Blaurer  (blSw'-reiv. 
Bleek  (blak). 
Bion-del. 
Blount  (blunt). 
Blumhardt  (bloom'-hait). 
Bochart  (bo'-shar). 
Bockhold  (bok-holt). 
Boehme  (ba-meh). 
Bogatzky  (bo-gats-kee). 
Bo'-ger-mann. 
Bol'-sec. 
Bol-za'-no. 
Bo'-na. 

Bonald  (bo-nkl). 
Bonuivard  (bo-ne-vk). 
Boquin  (bo-kan). 
Bo^ra. 
Bordas-Demoulin    (bor-da-de- 

moo'-lan). 
Bo'-rel. 
Bor-ro-me-o. 
Bossuet  (bos'-swa). 
Bost. 

Bou-dl-not  {boo'). 
Bourdaloue  (boor-da-loo). 
Bourignon  (boo-ren-yon). 
Brandt  (brant). 
Breitbaupt  (brit-h5wpt). 
Breitinger  (bri-ting-er)._ 
Bretscboeidcr  (bret-shm-der). 
Briconnet  (bre'-so'-na'). 
Briclaine  (bre/-dan/). 
Brocbraand  {brok). 
Broi-'-son. 
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Brousson  (broo'-aon'). 

Cot-e-Ie'-ri-ue. 

E. 

Francke  (frknk-a). 

Bru'-no. 

Courayer  (koo-ra-ya). 

Frknk. 

Buddeua  (bood-da-us). 

CourcelleB  (koor-aell). 

Ebel  (a'-bel). 

Frknk-en-berg. 

Bude  (bu-de). 

Court  (koor). 

Eber  (a'-ber)- 

Fraysaiuous  (fra-BC-noo). 

BugeuJiagen(boo/-gen-ha''geii). 

Cousin  (koo-san). 

Ebrard  (a'-brart) . 

FreseniuB  (fra-za'-ne-ua). 

Bulllnger  (bool'-ling-er). 

Crk'-to. 

Ec-chel-len'-sis. 

Freylinghauaen  (fii-Iing-how- 

Bun-ge-ner. 

Cred'-ner. 

Eck  (ek). 

aen). 

Bunaen  (boon'-aen). 

Crea-pin  {pan). 

Edelmann  (a-del-raan). 

FritzBche  (frit-ahe). 

Burr'-mann. 

Cria-pi'-nus. 

Edzardi  (et-zar'-dee) . 

Froment  (fro-raon). 

Busch  (boosh). 

Cro-ci'-us. 

Egede  (eg'-a-dee). 

Fron'-ton  le  Due. 

BO'-sen-baum  (bdiom). 

Crueller  (kroot-sig'-er. 

'  Eg'- in -hard. 

Frosaard  (fro-aar). 

Butt'-lar. 

Crusius  (kroo-se'-ua). 

Eg'-li-nus. 

Fruc-tu'-o-sus. 

Butzer  (boots-er). 

Cuvt'iis  (koo-ra'-us). 

Ehrenfeuchter  (a-ren-foik-ter) 

Fulbert  (fiil-bar). 

Buxtorf  (booka-torf). 

Curio  (koo'-re-o). 

Eichhorn  (ik-horn). 

Fulcher  (foo-sha). 

Byb'-lQa. 

Curtius  (koort'-fie-ua). 

Eisenmenger  (I'-zen-meug'er). 

Ful'-co. 

By-iiEe'-ue. 

Cu-Ba'-nus. 

E-leu-the'-rus. 

Fulgentius  (fal-jen'-she-ua). 

Cyp'-ri-an. 

E-li'-aB  Le-vi'-ta. 

Fur-se'-us. 

Cyp-ri-a'-nus. 

Engelbrecht  (eng/-el-brekt). 

Fiirst  (fiiiTKt). 

c. 

Cyr-i-a'-cus. 

Engelhardt  (eng'-el-hart). 

Cyr'  il. 

En-no'-di-us. 

Ca-basM-las. 

Cy-riK-lus. 

En'-zi-naa. 

G. 

Ca'-bral. 

Ep-ic-te'-tus. 

Gab'-ler. 

Cte-cil'-i-a. 

D. 

Ep-i-pha/-ni-us. 

Galland  (gk'-lon). 

Csedmon  (ked-mon). 

Ep-is-co'-pi-us. 

Gral-]i-e'-nue. 

Cser-u-la'-ri-us. 

Dach  (dak). 

E-quif-i-us. 

Gkl-lit'-zin. 

Caj-sa'-ri-us. 

Da  Cos'-ta. 

E-ras'-mus. 

GaK-lus. 

Cajetan  (kk-a-ton). 

Daille  (da-ya). 

Er-nes'-tT. 

Gra-raBa(e). 

Ck-laa. 

Dal'-berg, 

Er-pe'-ni-UB. 

G-arissoles  (gk'-ri-sole). 

Ca-Iix'-tua. 

Dam'-a-sus. 

Es-co-bar  y  Mendoza  (e  mev- 

Gamier  (gar-ne-a). 

Callenberg  (kal-len-berg). 

Dam-T-a'-nus. 

do-flm).. 

G-ar'-ve. 

Calmet  (kal-mu). 

Da-nEe'-us. 

Es'-pen. 

G-asparin  (gas-pa-ran). 

Ca-lo'-vi-ue. 

Dannhauer  (dan-how'-er). 

Es'-ti-us. 

Gau-den'-tius. 

Cal'-vin. 

Dante  (dan-te) . 

Eudes  (ud). 

Gaussen  (go-son). 

Ck-me-ra-ri-us. 

Danz  (dantB). 

Eudocia  (u-do'-nhe-a). 

Geb'-bard. 

Cara-pa-nel'-la. 

Datbe  (da-te). 

Eu-dox'-i-a. 

Geibel  (gi-bel). 

Ckm-pa'-nus. 

Daub  (dowp). 

Eu-dox'-i-ua. 

Geiger  (gl'-ger). 

Ckm'-pe. 

Deciua  (de'-she-us). 

Eu-ge'-ni-us. 

Geiler  (gi'-Ier). 

Cara-peg'-i-us. 

De-me'-trf-us. 

Eu-gip'-pJ-us. 

(lelasiua  (je-la-Bhe-ua). 

Cam'-pi-an. 

Dera-rae  (ma). 

Eu-hem'-e-rua. 

Gol'-Iert. 

Ca'-mus. 

Denck  (denk) . 

Eu-la'-Ii-ua. 

Ge-iie'-si-us. 

Ck-ni'-ai-u*. 

De-re-aer. 

Eii-lo'-gi-ua. 

Genevieve  (jen-e-veev). 

Ckn'-atein  (hUh). 

Descartes  (da-kart). 

Eu-no'-ral-UB. 

Gen-na'-di-us. 

Ca'-nus. 

Des  Marets  (da-ma-ra). 

Eu-se-bi-us. 

Genoudu  (zheh-nood). 

Ca'-pi-to. 

Des-u-bas  (ba). 

Eustachiua  (ua-Bta-ke-ua) 

GentiJis  (jen-te-les). 

Cap' -pel. 

Deurhoff  (dur-hoff). 

Eu-sta'-thi-us. 

Geiuillet  (zhon-te-ya). 

Ca-pu-ti-k-ti. 

Deusing  (doi'-Bing). 

Eu-tha'-li-us. 

Gerberon  (zherb-ron). 

Caraccioli  (kk-rkt'-cho-le). 

Deutsch  (doitsh). 

Eu-thyra-I-ue  Zig-a-de'-nua. 

Ger'-bert. 

Carl-stadt  (stat). 

Deutsehmann  (doitsh-mau). 

Eu'-ty-chee  (fcees). 

Ger'-dea. 

Carranza  (kar-ran'-tba). 

D6-vay  (de). 

Eu-tych-T-a'-nus  {tik). 

Gerhard  (ger'-hart). 

Car'-ras-co  {k<>). 

Die-pen-brock  (de). 

Eutychius  (u-tik-'i-ua). 

Gerhardt  (ger'-hart). 

Ck'-aks. 

Diestel  (des'-tel). 

E-va-grT-uB  Pon'-ti-cue. 

Gerhoch  (ger'-hok). 

Casaubon  (ka'-zo'-bon')- 

Dietrich  (de'-trik). 

Ewald  (a-valt). 

Gerlach  (ger'-lak). 

Ca-se'-li-us. 

Dieu  (de-uh). 

Eylert  (i-lart). 

Gerle  (zherl). 

Cas-san'-der. 

Din'-ter. 

Germain  d'Auxerre  (zher-man 

Cas-si-a'-nuB. 

Diodati  (de-o-da'-te). 

do-zar). 

Cas-si-o-do'-rua. 

Diodorus  (de-o-do'-rus). 

F. 

GeixMi  (zher-^on). 

Cae-tell. 

Di-og'-ne-tua. 

Fk-ber. 

Gervaise  (zher-vaz). 

Cas-tel-li-o. 

Dionysius  (di-o-nish'-e-us). 

Fa'-bt-an. 

Ger-va/-ai-uB. 

Ca-tha-ri'-nua. 

Dioscuros  (di-os'-cu-ros). 

Fabriciua  (fa-briBh'-e-us). 

Ge-se-ni-ua. 

Cayet  (kii-ya). 

Dip'-pel. 

FagiuB  (fa-gl-us). 

Gfroe'-rer. 

Ck-zal'-la. 

Dobritzhoffer     (do'-brits-hof- 

Fagnani  (fan-ya-nee). 

Giberti  (jib-er'-ti). 

Cel-la'-ri-uri. 

fer). 

Fk-rel. 

Gichtel  (gik'-tel). 

Cel-si-us. 

Doederlein  (do-der-lln). 

Fauehet  (fo-nha). 

Gicsclor  (gee-zeh-ler). 

Ceolfrid  (chol'-frid). 

Dom'-i-nic. 

Faucheur  (fo-shur). 

Gifttliuil  (gift-hil). 

Cea-tl-us, 

Domitian  (do-mish'-e-an). 

Faua'-ti-nus. 

Gilbert  (zhel-bar). 

Charaier  (shk'-me-a). 

Dom-i-til'-la. 

Faus'-tus  Re-jen'-aia. 

Gi-ral'-dus. 

Chandkni  (shon-du). 

Do-na'-tus. 

Felgeuhauer  (fel-gen-how-er). 

Glas'-si-ua. 

Charron  (shk-ron). 

Do-no'-so-Cor-tes  (kor). 

Felicissimus  (fe-li-cie'-si-muR). 

Gna-phae'-UB. 

Chemnitz  (kern-nits). 

Do'-nus. 

Felicitas  (fe-lia'-i-tas). 

Gobat  (go-bk). 

ChriBtophorus  (kris-tof'o-rus) . 

Do-ro'-the-UB. 

Fel-ler. 

Goch  (gok). 

Chrodegang  (kro-de-gkng). 

Do-sith'-e-us. 

F6n-fe-lon. 

Godeau  (go-do). 

Chrysologus  (kris-o-lo'-gus). 

Drabiciua  (drk-bit'-se-us). 

Fer-ra-rk. 

Go-de-hard. 

Chrysostora  (kris'-oa-tom). 

Drseseke  (dra-se-ke). 

Fer'-rer. 

Goepp  (giip). 

Chytrseus  (ky-tre'-us). 

Dros'-te. 

Ferrier  (fa-re-aj. 

Goerres  (gor'-res). 

Claud  (e). 

Droz  (dro). 

Ferry  (fa-re). 
Feach  (fesh). 

Goeschel  (go-shel). 

Clau'-d'i-a'-nua. 

Dru-eil'-la. 

Goeze  (go-tse). 

Clau'-di-us. 

Dru-si'-us. 

Feuerbach  (foi-er-bok). 

Go-ma'-rus. 

Clemanges  (kia-monzb). 

Druthmar  (droot-mar). 

Fichte  (fik-te). 

Go-nes'-i-us. 

Cle'-mens  llo-ma'-nus. 

Du  Bartas  (dii  bar-ta). 

Fi-ci'-nua. 

Goss'-ner. 

Cocceius  (kok-Hee'-yus). 

Dubosc  (dii-bosk). 

Fii-k-o-witsch  (■<■'<(*!<). 

Gotts^-halk  (got'-Bhalk). 

Oocliheurt  (kok-la'-viH). 

Dubourg  (dii-boor)' 

Fir-rail'-Tan. 

Gou-ili-mcl. 

(Vd'-et. 

Du  Cange  (dii  konzh). 

Fisch  (fish). 

Gra'-ite. 

Colony  (  ko-Ien-ye). 

Dudith  (doo-deet). 

Fla-ci'-uH. 

Gru'-ti-an. 

Ciilln  (koln). 

Duguet  (dii-ga). 

Fla-vl-a'-nus. 

Grat'-ry. 

( -o-lum'-ba. 

Du  Halde  (diihald). 

Flechier  (fla-she-a). 

Graul  (growl). 

Col-um-bu'-nus. 

Du  Moulin  (dii  moo-Ian). 

Floury  (llu-re). 

Gregoire  (gra-gwar). 

Comberis  (kon-be-fe). 

T>u'-nin. 

Fliedner  (fled-ner). 

Gre-go'-:i-us. 

(  Vi-me'-hi-un. 

Duns  Sco'-tus. 

Flodoard  (rlo-do-ar). 

Gret'-ser. 

Com-uio-ili-a'-nns. 

Dupanloup  (dii-pon-loo). 

Flo'-rl-an. 

Griesbach  (Grees'-bok). 

Comte  (konLJ. 

Duperron  (dii-pa-ron). 

FIo'-j-uk. 

Groen    van    Prineterer  (groon 

Con'-ring. 

Du  Fin  (dii  pan). 

Flii'-e. 

van  prin'-sheh-rcr). 

Con-nal'-vi. 

Du  Ple8siy-\[ornay  (dU-pla-se 

Fon-se'-ca. 

Grop'-per. 

Con-ta-ri'-ni. 

mor-na). 

Fontevraud  (fon-ta-ro). 

Gro'-tius. 

Ouquerel  (kok-rel). 

Dupreau  (dii-pra-o). 

Foreiro  (fo-ra'-e-ro). 

Grundtvig  (groont'-vig). 

Cor-m'-di. 

Durand  (dii-ron). 

For-mo'-sus. 

Grynseus  (gre-na'-ua). 

Cor-vi'-miB. 

Dutoit  (dii-to-e). 

For-tu-na'tua. 

Gualbort  (gwal-ber). 

Co-in  (kuz'-en). 

Duveil  (dii-ve-a). 

Fos-car-k'-ri. 

Gudule  (gu-dool). 

Cos'-maa. 

Duvergier  (dii-ver-zhe-f  \. 

Franck  (frank). 

Guenee  (ga-ua). 
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Guerieke  (ger-ik-keh). 
Guibert  (ge-bar). 
Guido  (gwee-do). 
Guillou^gu-yon). 
Guizot  (gwe-zo). 
Giinther  (gun'-ter). 
Gu'-ry. 

GUtzlaff  (gut'-laf). 
Guyon  (gi-on). 


H. 

Ua-ber/-korn1 

Habert  (hk-bar). 

Ha'-dri-an. 

Haetzer  (het-zer). 

Ha-fen-ref-fer. 

Ha-gen'-back. 

Habn  (han). 

Hal'-ler. 

Ha'-mann. 

Ha'-mel-raknn. 

Handel  (ben-del). 

Hansiz  (hau'-^iu). 

Hardouin  (kar-doo-an). 

HarMay. 

Harms. 

Ha-sen'-kanip. 

Has'-se. 

Haug  (howg). 

Hauge  (how-ge). 

Haus  -maun. 

Havernick  (ha'-ver-nik). 

Heck'-t-\\  i-l-der. 

Hedio  (ha-di-q). 

Heerbrand  (har-braut). 

Htt-rmann  (har-man). 
Hegel  (ka-gel). 
Heg-e-sip'-pus. 
Hei-da'-nus. 
Heidegger  (hi-dek-er) . 

Heineccius  (hi-nek'-fo-u.s). 

He-ii-o-do'-rus. 

He-li-o-ga-ba'-lue. 

Helvetius  (kel-ve'-she-us). 

Helvicus  (hel-ve'-kus). 

Hel-vid'-i-us. 

Helyot  (ha-le-o). 

Hem'-mer-lin. 

Hem'-ming-een. 

Heng'-sten-berg. 

Hen'-ho-fer. 

Henk'-e. 

Henschen  (hen'-shen). 

Hep'-pe. 

Her'-ber-ger. 

Herbelot,  d'  (her'-blo). 

Herder  (hard'-er). 

Hei^-man. 

Her'-vse-us. 

He^'-hu-sen. 

Hesyehius  (hew-ik-i-us). 

Heumann  (hoi'-mkn;. 

Heusser  (hois'-ser). 

Heyn'-lin  de  La-pi-de. 

Hi-er'-o-cles. 

Hi-la-ri-on. 

Hinc'-mar. 

Hip-pol'-y-tus. 

Hirscher  (hish'-er). 

Hitzig  (hit'-sig). 

Hoch'-mann. 

Hoii     von     {fori)    Hohe-negg 
{nek). 

Uof'-ack-er. 

Hoff'-mann. 

Hof'-ling. 

Hof-meis-ter  (me-xtrr). 

Holbach,  d'  (dol'-bak). 

Hollaz  (bol'-lats). 

JTol'-stfe. 

Ho-no'-ii-ua. 

Hon'-ter. 

Hontheim  (bont-blm). 

Hoogbt  (hogt)._ 

Hoogstraten  (hog-straten). 

Hoornbeck  (horn-bek). 

H6pital,  1'  (16-pe-tal). 

Hor'-be. 

Horche  (hor'-kfe). 

Ho  r -mis' -das. 

Horney  (hor-ni). 

Ho'-si-us. 

Hos-pin'-i-an. 

Hoss'-bach  (bok). 

Hot-ting'-er. 

Houbigant  (hoo-be-gon) . 


lluber  (koo-ber). 
Ilu-ber-i'-nus. 
Uiibmaier  (hiV-mi-er). 
Hue  (biik). 
Huc'-bald. 
Hu'-M. 
IIiihOk'uk). 
Huisseau  (hiM-Hi)]. 
HiilKoiniuii)  (liil-Hi'-nuin 
Hutmius  (Imou'-ne-us). 
Hupfeld  (hoop-felt). 
Hurler  (hoor-ler). 
Hu*  (buns), 
liutteu  (hoot-ten). 
flutter  (hoot-ter). 
Ilypatia  (hi-pa-*he-a). 
Hy-pe'-n-UH. 

I. 

1  -bus. 

IgniitiiiH  (ig-na-sln'-un). 

1  l-de-fon'-nun. 

Ill'-gen. 

lnehufer  (iug-ko-ler). 

In-gul'-phus. 

Irenseus  (i-re-nee-us). 

Irenaus  (i-re-nee-us). 

1-re  -ne. 

Is'-i-dore. 


Jablonski  (ya-blon-skee). 
-laeohi  (ya-ko-bee). 
■Taenmli  (jak-om). 
Jaeopmie  da  Todi  (ya-ko-po/- 

na  da  To'-dee). 
Jaffe  (yaf-fa) . 
Jahn  (yan). 
Ja'-now. 
Jan' -sea. 
Jau-u-a'-ri-us. 
Jaquelot  (zhak-lo). 
Jauffret  (zho'-fra). 
Jeanne    d'Albret    (zhan    dkl- 

bra). 
Jerome  (jer-ora) . 
Joachim  (yo-a-kim). 
Jonas  (yo-nas). 
Joncourt  (zhcn-koor). 
Joris  (yo-ris). 
Jos'-ce-lin. 
Jortl  (yotit). 
Jo-vi-a'-nus. 
Jo-vin'-i-an. 
•lud  (yood). 
Ju-nil'-i-us. 
Ju'-ni-us. 

Jurieu  (zhu  re-uh). 
Jus'-tin. 
Jus-tin'-i-an. 
Ju-ven'-cus. 


Kal'-di. 

Kai'-tei-een. 

Kant. 

Kapff. 

Karg. 

Ka-ter'-kamp. 

Kautz  (kowtz). 

Ki-il. 
!  Keim  (kime). 
j  Kerek'-ha-ven. 
l  Ke^n'-ler. 
I  Ket-tel'-lcr. 
'  Ket-tcn'-hach. 
i  KhlePl  (klcril). 
i  Kierkegaiird  (kirk'-e-garo). 

Kimcbi  (kim'-kee'J. 

Kircher  (keerk'-er). 

Kirchhofer  (keerk'-ho-ter). 

Kla-ren'-bach. 

Xlee  (kla). 

Kleuker  (kloik'-er)- 

Kling  (kling). 

Klop'-stock. 

Kliip'-fel. 

Knapp  (nap). 

Knip'-«tro. 

Kno'-bel. 

Kohl-brug/-ge. 

Koh'-ler. 

Kol-leii'-busch  (dusk). 

Ko-man'-der. 

Ko'-nii;, 

l\ool'-haaB. 

Ku[/-]k:. 


Kort'-holt. 

Krafft. 

Kra'-liz  (fits). 

Krantz  (^). 

Ivva-isiii'-ski, 

Krauth  (krawt). 

Krii-deu'-er. 

Kvug  (kroog). 

Krummacbei'(kroom'-ma-ker). 

Kuiub'l  (kii'-nol). 

Kniize  (koonts-6). 

Kurtz  (koorts). 


L. 

La-ba-dic. 

Luhat  (la-l.a). 

Lab'-be. 

La  Chaise  (lii  sbaz). 

I^acb'-maun. 

Lacordaire  (la-koi-dar). 

Lae-tan'-ti-UB  (ske-vs). 

Latiteau  (la-fe-to). 

Lainez  (li-netb). 

Lam'-bert. 

Lambruschiniflam-lirooH-kee'- 

net')- 
Lamennais  (la-ma-na). 
La'-mi. 
Lara'-pe. 
Lan-der'-er. 
Lan'  -franc. 
Lang. 

Lauge  (lang'-a)^. 
Languet  (lon-ga). 
La  Salle  (la  sal). 
La  Saussaye  (la  eo-sa). 
Las'-co. 

Las-ti-ti-us  (she-its'). 
Lat'-o-mus. 
Launay  (lo-na). 
Launoi  (I6-Dwa). 
Lau-ren'-ti-us  (,s7/e-"\). 
La'-va-ter. 
Le-an'-der. 
Lebrija  (la-bree'-ha). 
Le-bu'-in. 
Lecene  (leh-ean). 
Leger  (la-zba). 
Leibnitz  (]H/-nitB). 
Le  Maitre  (leh  matr). 
Lenfant  (lon-fon). 
Le'-o. 

Leon  (la-on). 
Le-on'-ti-us  (she-un) . 
Les'-sing. 

Leseius  (lee'-se-us). 
Leupden  (lus'-den). 
Leydecker  (li'-dek-ei). 
Leyser  (ll'-zer). 
Liebner  (leeb'-ner). 
Liguori  (le-goo-o'-ree). 
Lim'-borch.  (bork). 
Liudgerus  (lut-ger-us). 
Llorente  (lo-ren'-ta). 
Lob'-was-ser. 
Lo'-den-stein  (xiiu). 
Lo'-en. 
Lo'-be. 
Lom-bar'-dus. 
Loscher  (lo'-sher). 
Lotze  (loo'-tee). 
Lucian  (loo'-sbe-an). 
Lucius  (loo'-she-us). 
LUcke  (liik'-keb). 
Ludolf  (loo'-dolf). 
Lukas  (loo'-kas). 
Lul'-lue. 
Lu'-pus. 

Luther  (loo'-ter). 
Lutz  (loots). 
Lyd'-i-us. 
Lyra  (le-ra). 

M. 

Mabijlon  (ma-be-yon). 

Ma-ca'-ri-us. 

Mac-co'-vi-us. 

Ma-ce'-do. 

Maf'-fe-i. 

Mai  (mi). 

MaiUard  (ma-yiir;. 

Maimbourg  (man-boor). 

Maimonides  (mi-mon'-e-des). 

Maistre  (metr). 

Mal-do-na^-tus. 

Malebranehu  (miil-bronHh). 


Mai -von '-da. 

Wainuchi  (uia'-ma-kee). 

Man'-Hi. 

Manuel  (ma-iiii-tiJ). 

Ma-i-a'-niiH. 
Mar'-hacb. 

Miir'-uii. 

Mai'-cul-IT-nue. 

Mar-oel'-hlH. 

Maroh^tli  (mar-kef-tee). 
Marcion  (mar'-whe-on). 
Mar'-ciiH. 

Marheinoke  (ruar-hl-in'-keh). 
MMiiana  (ma-rc-a'-nk). 

Miiri.-  (tna-re). 

Ma-ii'-nu«. 

Ma'-ri-uH. 

Marlorat  (ma-lo-ra). 

Marot  (ma-ro). 

Mar'- Hay. 

Mur-silM-uB. 
I  MaitL-ue  (mar-tan). 
;  ilaitianay  (ma-*i'-a-na). 
I  Mar-tin'-i-us. 

Ma-ru'-tbaH. 

Musrh  (mash). 

MiiHHillon  (ink-Kul-yon). 

MasHuot  (mk-sii-a). 

Mat-a-mo'-roB. 

Ma-tcr'-nuB. 

Ma-the-si'-un. 

Matter  (ma-lair). 

Maury  (mow-nt). 

Maxd-mil'-i-an. 

Max-i-mi'-nut^. 

Mayer  (mi'-er). 

Mazarin  (maz'-a-reen), 

Mech-tbil'-dis. 

Me-dar'-dus. 

Meg-an'-der. 

Mcg'-a-po-leu-siB. 

MeiHiier  (mis'-ner). 

Melanchtbon  (ma-lank/-ton). 

Mel-de-ni'-us. 

Me-le'-ti-uH. 

Mel'-T-to. 

Mo-nau'-der. 

Mrn'-delK-hOliii  (.vo//). 

Men'-i-uB. 

Men'-ken. 

Men'-no. 

Menot  (men-o). 

Mentzer  (ments-er). 

Merle    d'Aubigne    (merl    do- 
ben-ya). 

Mets'-rob. 

Mebtrezat  (mee'-ti-ah-za). 

Met-a-pbras'-teb. 

Moth  (met). 

Mc-tho'-di-us. 

Met-ro-pba'-nes. 

Meyer  (mi-er). 

Meyfart  (mi-fart). 

Mezzofanti  (met^so-fan'-tee). 

Michac-lis  (me-ka-fi-lis). 

Migno  (min). 

Mik'-k'-l-sen. 

Milicz  (ituc'-litch). 

Mi-ran'-du-la. 

Mo-gi'-la«. 

Mn-liam'-med. 

Muhk'r  (mol-or). 

Mu-la'-nus. 

Mo-li'-na. 

Mo-li'-nos. 

Mol'-ler. 

Mon'-beim  (him). 

.Mun'-T-ca. 

Mo'-nod. 

Montaigne  (mon-tan). 

Montak'mbert        (mon-tk-lon- 
bair). 

MiMiU'h(|iiioi)  (inoii-lm-ku). 

MouLfanniii  (mon-lb-kon). 

Monf-fort. 

Mo'-rel. 

Mnieri  (mo-ra-ree). 

Mor'-i-ko-fer. 

Morin  (mo-ran). 

Mor'-liu. 

Morone  (niu-ro'-na). 

Mo'-rus. 

MoBchus  (mos/-kuB). 

Moslu'im  (moB-liim). 

Muh'-lcn-lierg. 

Miir-lor. 

Munncher  (miin'-eher). 

Miiiiti'r  (miin-ter). 
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Mrmzer  (munls-er). 

Mu-ra-to'-rl. 

llurner  (naoor'-ner). 

Musaus  (mu-zee'-ua). 

Mub'-cu-Iub. 

Mu-ti'-a-nus. 

My-co'-ni-us. 

N. 

Nardin  (nar-dan). 

Na-ta'-lis. 

Nau-da-us  (de'-ws). 

Ne-an'-der. 

Nee-ta'-ri-us. 

Neff  (lief). 

Negri  (na'-gree). 

Neri  (ua'-ree). 

Ner'-ses. 

Nes'-se. 

Neubrigensis  (noi 'brig-en- sis) . 

Niceron  (nes-ron). 

Ni-ce'-tas. 

Nicolai  (ne-ko-la-e). 

Nicole  (he-kol). 

Niebuhr  (nee'-boor). 

Niedner  (need'-ner). 

Niemeyer  (nee'-mi-er). 

Ni'-lus. 

Nitzsch  (nitsh). 

Nitschmaon  (nit6h-m.au). 

Noailles  (no-al). 

No'-el. 

No-las'-cue. 

Nordheimer  (nort'-him-er). 

Nos'-selt. 

Not'-ker. 

Nourry  (noor-e). 


O'-ber-Iin. 

Ochino  (o-kee'-no). 

Oet-ling'-er. 

O-le-a'-ri-us. 

O-Ie-vi-a'-nus. 

Olier  (o-le-a). 

Olivetan  (o-lev-ton). 

O-li-vi. 

Olahausen  (ols-how-zen). 

Oos-ter'-zee. 

Or/-i-gen. 

O-ro'-si-us. 

Osiander  (o-ze-an-der). 

Oseat,  d'  (do-sa). 

Os'-ter-wald  (vali). 

Ot'-ter-bein  {bin). 

Oudin  (oo-dan). 

Ou'-en. 

Ozanam  (o-za-non). 


Pac'-ca. 

Pa-chym'-e-res. 

Pacianus  (pa-Bhe-a'-nus). 

Pagi  (pa-zhee). 

Pajon  (pa-zhon).  _ 

Palafox,  de  (da  pa-la-foh). 

Pal'-a-ma3._ 

Paleario  (pa-la-a-re-o). 

Pal-es-tri'-na. 

Pal-lfi'-di-us. 

Pal-)a-vi-ci-no  (chee-no). 

Pam'-phT-lus. 

Pa-no  r-nii-ta'-nua. 

Paph-nu'-ti-ua  (shee-us). 

Pa'-pT-as. 

Pap'- in, 

Par-a-cel'-sus. 

Paieus  (pu-ra-us). 

Paris  (pii-ru). 

Pas-cha'-lia. 

Passionei  (pas-se-o-na'-ee). 

Patouillet  (pii-too-ya). 

Pau'-la. 

Pau-U'-nus. 

Paulus  (pow-Ius). 

Pavilion  (pa-vo-yoii). 

Pazmany  (poz-maun). 

Pe-la'gi-us. 

l-*el'-n-kau. 

Pon'-na-forte  (fori). 

Pereira  (pa-ra-e-ra). 

Per-pet-u'-a. 

Per-ron'-e. 

Pes-ta-loz-zi  (lof-see). 


Pe-ta'-vi-us. 

Petri  (pa'-tree). 

Peueer  (poits'-er). 

Pezel  (pets'-el). 

Pfaff  (pfaf). 

Pllug. 

Phi-las'-ter. 

Phi-lip'-pi  (pee). 

Phi'lo. 

Phi-lo-pa'-tris. 

Phi-los-tor'-gi-UB. 

Pbi-los'-tra-tus. 

Phi-lox'-e-uus. 

Pho'-caa. 

Pho-tl'-uus. 

Pho'-ti-ua  (shee-us). 

Phut. 

Pictet  (pek-ta). 

Pighius  (pee'-ge-us). 

rii'-miu. 

Pis-cfi'-tor. 

Pise. 

Pis-to'-ri-us. 

PI '-us. 

Planck. 

Platina  (pla-tee'-na). 

Podiebvad  (pod-ya'-brad). 

Pohlmann  (pol-man). 

Poiret  (pwk-ra). 

Po-)I-an'-der. 

J'om-po-na'-tiuB. 

Pontianus  (pon-ehe-a'-nus). 

Poachl. 

Possevino  (po8-Ba-vee'-no). 

Pos-sid'-i-us. 

Poa'-tel. 

Pra'-des. 

Pradt  (prat). 

Pras-to'-ri-ue. 

Pri-e'ri-as. 

Pri-mi-ce'-ri-ue. 

Pro-co'-pi-us. 

Pronier  (pron-ya). 

Pru-den'-Li-us  (s/ie-us). 

Psellus  (sel'-lus). 

Pu'-fen-dorf. 

Quad-ra'-tus. 
Quen'-stedt  (stet). 
Quesnel  (ka-nel). 
Quetif  (keh-tef). 
QuI'-rl-ni-us. 

R. 

Ra-ba'-nus  Maurus  (mSw'rus) . 

Rabaut  (ra-bo). 

Ra-bu'-las. 

Rad'-ber-tus. 

Rainerio  (ri-ne'-ri-o) . 

Ram'-bach. 

Ra'-mua. 

Ran-ce  (.?«). 

Ra'-shl. 

Ra-the'-ri-us. 

Rathmann  (rat-man). 

Ra-tram'-nus. 

Ratzberger  (rata-berg'-er). 

Rau  (row). 

Rauch  (rowk). 

Rautenstrauch  (rQw-ten- 

strowfc)- 
Ravignan  (ra-ven-yon). 
Ray'-mund. 
Reichel  (ri'-kel). 
Reihing  (ri-hing). 
Reimarus  (ri-raa-rus). 
Reinhard  (riu'-hart). 
Reiand  (ra-lant). 
Re-mi g'-I-us. 
Re-iia' -ta. 

RenaudoL  (reh-no-do). 
Rett'-berg. 
Ktjtt'-ig. 

Reuterdalil  (roi'-ter-dalj. 
Rhe'-gT-us. 
Ricci  (ret'-chee). 
Richelieu  (resh'-Ie-uh) . 
Richer  (re-sha). 
Richtcr  (rik'-ter). 
Rieger  (ic'-ger). 
Rink'-art. 
Rit'-ter. 
Roch  (rok). 
Ro-dig'-er. 


Rohr. 

Ro-ina'-nus. 

Roscelin  (ros-lan). 

Ro-sen'-bach. 

Rd-sen'-muI-Ier. 

Rothe  (ro'-te). 

Rousseau  (roo-so). 

Roussel  (roo-sel). 

Roy'-aards. 

Ruchat  (rii-eha). 

Ruchert  (rick-ert). 

Ru-del'-bach. 

Ru-ding'-er. 

Ruet  (rti-a). 

Ru-fi'-nUB. 

Ruinart  (ru-e'-nar). 

Rul'-raan. 

Ru'-pert. 

Ruysbroek  (riB-brok). 


Saadia  (ea-dee-a). 

Saalechiitz  (eal'-shtits), 

Sabbatier  (ea-ba-te-a). 

Sa'-bae. 

Sa-bel'-li-us. 

Sa-bi'-na. 

Sa-biu-'i-a'-nuB. 

Sack. 

Sa'-cy. 

Sadolet  (sa-do-la). 

Sa-git-ta-rl-ue. 

Sailer  (ei'-ler). 

Saint-^tartin  (san-raar-tan). 

Saint-Simon  (san-ee-mon). 

Sa-lig. 

Sal-raa'-Bi-us  (she-?)*). 

Salmeron  (eal-ma-ron). 

Saltzmann  (8alts'-man). 

Sal-vT-a'-nus. 

Sanchez  (san-cheth). 

San-chu-ni'-a-thon . 

Sar-ce'-ri-us. 

Sai-'-p'i . 

Sar-to'-rl-us. 

Saurin  (so-ran). 

Sa-vo-na-ro'-la. 

Scal'-i-ger. 

Scha'-de. 

Schiiffler  (ehef-fler). 

Sehauffler  (showf -fler). 

Schelhorn  (shel'-horn). 

Schelling  (ehel'-ling). 

Schelwig  (shel'-vig). 

Schinner  (shin'-ner). 

Schlatter  (6hlat-ler)._ 

Schleiermacher   (shh-er-mak'- 

er). 
Schleusner  (shlois'-ner). 
Schmid  (shmit). 
Schmolke  (shmol-ka). 
Schmucker  (shmook'-er). 
Schneckenburger     (shnek-en- 

burg'-er). 
Schonherr  (shon'-her). 
Schott  (Bhott). 
Schotten  (shot'-en). 
Schroeckh.  (shrok). 
SchulteiiB  (skool'-lens). 
Schwartz  (ehwarts). 
Schwebel  (ehwa'-bel). 
Schwegler  (shweg'-ler). 
Schwcnkfeld  (shwenk'-felt). 
Schyn  (shin). 
Scotus  (sko'-tus). 
Scriver  (skree'-ver). 
Scul-te'-tus. 

Sebastian  (ee-bast'-yan). 
Seck'-en-dorf. 
Se-du'-H-us. 
Sem'-ler. 
Sen'-e-ca. 
Sei^-gl-ua. 
Ser-ve'-tus. 
Sev-er-i-a'-nus. 
Sev-er-i'-nus. 
Se-ve'-ru9. 
Sibcl  (aee'-bel)- 
Sig'-e-bert. 
Sig'-is-mund. 

Simplicius  (eim-pIish'-e-UB). 
Siricius  (se-iish'-e-us). 
Sirmond  (eer-mon). 
Sleidan  (sli'-dan). 
Sohn  (sone). 
Sol-i-ta-rl'-us. 


So'-phro-ni-us. 

S6'-to. 

So-zom'-e-nos. 

Spalatin  (spa-la-teen). 

Spang-en-berg. 

Span-heim. 

Spee  (spa). 

Spener  (sp6'-ner). 

Speng'-ler. 

Spiera  (Bpe-a'-ra). 

Spinoza  (spe-no'-za) . 

Spit-ta. 

Stalil  (Btal). 

Stan-e-a'-ruH. 

Stan'-is-laua. 

Stap'-fer. 

Staphylus  (ritaf-i'-Ius). 

Stark. 

Staudenmaier   (sL6w'-den-mr- 

er). 
Staudlin  (stoid-leen). 
Staupitz  (etow'-pits). 
Steitz  (stits). 
Steudel  (stoi'-del). 
Stiefel  (etee-fel). 
Stiekna  (stek'-na). 
Stier  (eteer). 
Stil'-ling. 
Stol'-berg. 
Straph'-an. 
Strauss  (strowss). 
Stri'-gel. 
Stu-di'-tes. 
Sturm  (stoorm). 
Suarez  (swa'-reth). 
Su-dai'-li. 
Suger  (sii-zha). 
Suicerus  (swee-ce'-rus). 
Suidbert  (swid'-bert). 
Sulzer  (soolts'-zer). 
Su'-n-iiH. 

Sym'-ma-chu8  (bus). 
Sym-pho-ri-a'-nuB. 
Sym-pho-ro'-ea. 
Syn-cel'-lus. 

Synesius  (se-nee'-she-ue). 
Syr-o-pu'-lus. 


Ta-rii'-ei-us  (ske-us). 

Ta'-ti-an  (she-an). 

Tauler  (tow'-ler). 

'J'ausen  (tow'-sen). 

Tellier  (tel-le-a). 

Tersteegen  (ter-fltay'-geo). 

Ter-tul'-ll-an. 

Tetzel  (tets'-el). 

Thamer  (ta'-mer). 

Theiner  (ti'-ner). 

The-o-do'-ra. 

'i'he-od'-o-ret. 

The-og'-noa-tus. 

The'-o-naa. 

The-oph'-a-nes. 

The-oph'-i-lus. 

The-oph'-y-lact. 

Theremin  (ta-reh-meen' . 

Theresa  (te-ree-sa). 

Thietmar  (tcet'-mar). 

Thilo  (ti'-lo). 

Tholuek  (to'-look). 

Thomasin  (lom'-a-sin). 

Thomasius  (to-ma'-ze-us). 

Thomassin  (to-ma-san). 

Tillemont  (tel-mon). 

Tischendorf  (tish'-en-dorf ) . 

Titt'-mann. 

Tolet  (to-la). 

Torq  uemada  (tor-ka-ma'-da) . 

Tos-sa'-nus. 

Tonlmin  (tool-min). 

Tremel litis  (tra-mel'-le-oos). 

Tri-the'-mi-us. 

Tri-umph'-us. 

Tronchin  (tron-shan). 

Tu-iib'-i-us. 

TurrcLin  (tiir-re-lau). 

TwOs'-ten. 

Ty-cho'-ni-us. 

Tychsen  (tik'-Ben). 

Tzschirner  (tsheer'-ner). 


U-ber-ti'-nue. 
Ul'-fi-Ias. 
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Umbreit  (oom'-brit). 

Urls'-perg-er. 

Ur-si'-cl-nuB. 

Ur-ei'-nus. 

Ur'-su-la. 

listed  (yuaMer-ec). 

Utenheim  (onl-en'-him). 

Uytenboga<-rt(yu-ten-bo-gart). 


Va'-dl-an. 

Val-dfis. 

Vu'-lens. 

Val'-en-tine. 

Val-en-tin'-ian. 

Val-en-ti'-nus. 

Va-le'-rl-au. 

Ya-le'-sl'-us. 

Va-ta'-blus. 

Vatev  (fa-ter). 

Vatkc  (fat-ken). 

Ven-a-to'-ri-us. 

Vence,  de  (deh  vonss). 

Veneraa  (vni-a-raa). 

Vereellone  (ver-chel-lo-ne). 

Verona  (ver-a'-na). 

Ver-ge'-ri-us. 

Ver-o-m'-ca. 

Vespasian  (vea-pa-she-an). 

Vict'lin  (ve-che'-lin). 

Vic '-tor. 

Vic-to-ri'-nus. 


Victricius  (vic-tH'-che-iis). 

Vi-gi-lan'-tUH. 

Vi-gil'-i-us. 

Visriiolles  (vt'n-ynl). 

Vilk'gagnon  (wl-gan-yon). 

Villers  (ve-yii). 

Vilraar  (til'-mar). 

Vincent  (van-son). 

Vmct  (ve-na). 

Vivct  (ve-ra). 

Vir-gil'-i-us. 

Vi-talM-an. 

Vi-tal'-is. 

Vi-tvin-ga. 

VIM  us. 

Vivo*  (vee-ves). 

Vo-e'-tius. 

Volncy  (vol-ne_). 

Voltaire  (vol-tar). 

Vorslius  (for'-ste-us). 

Vossius  (vosh'-e-us). 


w. 

Waok'-er-na-gel. 

Wa-gen-eeil  [zU). 

Walch  (walk). 

Waldhausen  (walt-how'-sen). 

Wal-pur'-gis. 

Walther  von  der  Vogelweide 

(wal'-ter  fon  der  fo-gel-wl'- 

de). 


Wiind'-cl-bcrt). 

\Va'-zo. 

WegHcheider  (wag'-nhl-der). 

Weigel  (wi-gel)- 

Weiss  ("wiss). 

Weisse  (wis-ee). 

Wen'-de-lin  (teen). 

We'-ren-fels. 

Werk'-meis-ter  (rms-tcr). 

Werns'-dorf. 

Wesel  (wa'-sel). 

Wes'-sel. 

Wes'-Ben-berg. 

West'-en. 

West'-phal. 

Wet'-steiu  (stiri). 

Wet'-te,  de. 

Wetzer  (wcLs'-er). 

"Wi-celM-uB. 

Wichern  (wikh-ern). 

Wigand  (wee'-gant). 

Wil'-broi-d. 

Wil'-ler-km. 

Wil'-li-bald. 

Wimpheling  (wim-f el-ing) . 

Wimpina  (wim-pe-na) . 

Winck'-ler. 

Winer  (wee'-ner). 

Winterthur  (tur). 

Witeius  (wit'-se-us). 

Wol'-leb. 

Wol-ters'-dorff. 

Wulf-ram. 


Wuttko  (woot'-ke). 
"Wyttenbach  (wit'-ten-l 


Xavier  (zav-e-er), 
Ximenes  (hc-ma'-nes). 


Y. 

Yvo.net U8  (e-von'-e-tus). 


z. 

Zabarella  (dza-ba-rel'-la). 

Zacharia  (teak-a-ree'-a) . 

Zach-a-ii'-as. 

Zacb-a-n'-UB. 

Zanchl  (dzan-kee). 

Zeissberger  (tsiB'-ber-ger). 

Zell  (tsell). 

Ze'-no. 

Zeph-y-ri'-nus. 

Zinzendorf  ( tsi uV- sen-do rf). 

Zollikoffer  (teol-le-ko-fer). 

Zon'-a-ras. 

ZoeM-mus. 

Zwick  (tswick). 

Zwingli  (zwingMee). 


